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The chapter on grammar in the Kitab Mafatih al-‘uliim, in Zeitschr. fir Arab. Linguistik, xv (1985), 94-103. 
P, 11815, KHAZAR, add to Bibl.: P.B. Golden, The peoples of the south Russian steppes, in D. Sinor (ed.), The 
Cambridge history of early Inner Asia, Cambridge 1990, 263-70; A.P. Novoseltev, Hazarskoe gosudarstvo 
t ego rolt v istortt vostocnot Evropii 1 Kavkaza (‘‘The Khazar state and its role in the history of eastern 
Europe and the Caucasus’’), Moscow 1990. 


~~ 


VOLUME V : 

P. 428, at-KUR?AN, add to Bibl., section Other works in Arabic: R. Bell, A commentary on the Qur°an, 2 
vols., Manchester 1991. 

P. 9562, MADIH. 2. In Persian, add to Bibl.: Julie S. Meisami, Medieval Persian court poetry, Princeton 1987. 


VOLUME VI 
P. 3425, MAN SINGH, |. 6, for Mali, read Mall. 
P, 4536, MANUCIHRI, add to Bibl.: W.L. Hanaway, Blood and wine: sacrifice and celebration in Mantichihri’s 


wine poetry, in Iran, JBIPS, xxvi (1988), 69-80. 
5372, MARATIB, I. 39, for Safdar, read Safdar. 
MN. 42 and 51, for Lakna?a, read Lakhna?u. 

. 7308, MASJUMI, 1 1, for Madjelis Sjuro Indonesia, read Madjelis Sjuro Muslimin Indonesia. 

8012, MATBASA, I. 60, for Sultan ‘Abd al-Medjid I, read Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid I. 

. 8015, 1. 22, for 1210/1795-6, read 1211/1797. 

1. 37, for 1217/1802-3, read 1218/1803. 
1. 52, for 1247/1831-32, read 1239/1824. 

P. 9135, MAYDAN, add to Bibl.: A. Northedge, The racecourses at Samarra, in BSOAS, liii (1990), 31-56. 

P. 9426, MAZAR-: SHARIF, add to Bibl: R.D. McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia. Four hundred years in the 
history of a Muslim shrine, 1480-1889, Princeton 1991. 

P. 10184, MENTESHE-OGHULLARI, 1. 46, for (1296), read (1293-5, see Angeliki Laiou, Some observations 
on Alexios Philanthropenos and Maxtmos Planoudes, in Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, iv [1978], 89-99). 

P. 1018, Il. 3-4, for Orkhan Beg’s death was probably before 1344, and his son Ibrahim succeeded him., read 
Orkhan Beg’s death was before 1337, for in that year his son and successor Ibrahim Beg concluded 
a treaty with the Duca di Candia or Venetian governor of Crete. 
ll. 10-14, for but as a result of an agreement made with the assistance of Marino Morosini, the Count 
of Crete, between the years 1332-5, they were forced to disband. Ibrahim Beg died some time before 
the year 1360., read but treaties were concluded in 1353 between Marino Morosini, the Duca di Can- 
dia, and the amirs of Aydin [g.v.] and Menteshe and the Venetian forces were disbanded. Ibrahim 
Beg died at some point before 1358, because in that year his successor Miisa (see below) concluded 
a treaty with the Duca di Candia (see on these treaties and their texts, which have survived, E.A. 
Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade, Venetian Crete and the emirates of Menteshe and Aydin, 1300-1415, 217-18, 


 wuy 


P. 10194, 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA XV 


the earliest treaty between one of the Menteshe amirs and a Venetian Duca di Candia being that of 
the year 1331). 

1. 41, for Djandar-oghlu Iskandar Beg, read Djandar-oghlu Iskandar (? Isfandiyar) Beg (see Y. Yucel, 
XIII-XV. yiizybllar Kuzey-Bati tarihi Coban-Ogullar: Candar-ogullar: beylikleri, Ankara 1980). 

1. 8 from bottom, for Count of Crete, read Duca di Candia. 

add to Bibl.: Barbara Flemming, Landschaftsgeschichte von Pamphylien, Pisidien und Lykien im Spatmittel- 
alter, Wiesbaden 1964; A. Luttrell, Venice and the Knights Hospitallers of Rhodes in the fourteenth century, 
in Papers of the British School at Rome, xxvi, N.S. xiii (1958), 195-212; idem, Greeks, Latins and Turks 
on late mediaeval Rhodes, in Byzantinische forschungen, xi (1987), 357-74. 


P. 1026, MESIHI, 2nd paragraph, |. 29, replace It is generally accepted ... no Persian model, dy It is generally 
accepted that in Ottoman poetry the shehr-engiz genre started with Mesihi (a shehr-engiz by Dhau 
would appear to date from just about the same time); it did have Persian forerunners, though. (Cf. 
Michael Gliinz, Safts Sahrangiz, ein persisches Matnawi iiber die schonen Berufsleute von Istanbul, in Asiatische 
Studien/Etudes Astatiques, x\/2 (1986), 133-45.) 

VOLUME VII 2 

Pp. 81-87, MINTAKAT at-BURUD]: 

P. 81, ll. 35-36, after mintakat falak al-buradj, add or (more rarely) nitak al-buriidj,. 

1. 59, for nitak, read nitak. 
P. 828, 1.56, read Swdexatyudpra. 
P. 82», 1, 27, for 26, 27, read 36,27. 
1. 44, for 174, 3/2, read 174, -3/2. 
1. 45, after from aldburidj, add which means al-zuhdr (i.e. al-burid,. 

P. 838, 1. 51, read of AfSvpor. 

1. 67, for translation from Greek, read translated from Greek. 

P, 83>, 1. 35, read Xndat. 

1. 67, for &, 0, 2, 8, p, v, read &, 0, m, d, p, v. 
P. 848, 1. 48, read ‘Y8poyxéos. 

1. 50, for tdhrikh*ts, read idhrikhuis. 
P. 845, 1. 8, for al-risha?, read al-risha?. 

1. 11, for al-Mukhassas, read al-Mukhassas. 

1. 50, read Gb8dta Siwua. 

1. 57, for triplicates, read triplicitates. 

1. 63, read tptywvoxpaéropes. 

P. 854, 1.19, read tetp&BiBrog. 
for oixot, read olxot. 

P. 855, 1. 47, for akwal, read atwal. 

1. 58, for circles at longitude, read circles of longitude. 
1. 60, for al-kawakib, read al-kawakib. 
P. 863, 1. 8, for 417%, read 4171%. 
1. 12, read d&xotehecyatixot, 
in the Comparative table: 
entry no. 1 (Eratostehenes), last column, for + 7” 35", read + 7’ 35”. 
entry no. 8, name, for Bani Amdjir, read Banu Amadjar. 
P. 863, Bibliography, 1. 5, read al-bakiya. 
Bibliography, ll. 14-15, read ed. H. §. al-Damin. 

P. 1384, MISAHA. 1., add at end of the article: In the Yemen, the normal measurement of surface area was 
the ma‘ad, a large, square surface which has two kasaba per side or two hadl, a unit of measurement 
equal to 50 cubits. The ma‘ad is subdivided into kivat, which is a square with a side of 25 cubits; it 
is thus equivalent to 625 square cubits. There are 16 kirats in a ma‘ad, which contains 10,000 libna, 
a unit of surface measurement which has a side of one cubit. 

The cubit of the surveyor is, in the Yemen, appreciably longer than that of the trader. This last 
contains 24 isba‘s or fingers, equivalent each one to 6 sha“iras. But the surveyors’ cubit in use at Wadi 
Zabid contained 6 kabdas, to which there was added a seventh kabda minus the thumb, which would 
make a total of 40 isba‘s or about 83 cm (cf. Ibn al-Dayba‘, al-Fasl al-mazid, ed. J. Chelhod, Arabic 
introd., 12 ff.). (J. GHELHOD) 

P. 2535, MU‘SAHADA, add to Bibi.: Texts of Ottoman treaties, translations and comments can be found in 
Basbakanhik Arsivi, Istanbul, Yildiz Tasnift series, Kisim 25 — Evrak: 184, 346, 377, 407, 1289, 
2098, 2175, 2316, 2336; Kisim 28 — Evrak: 22, 2338; Kisim 31 — Evrak: 1925 Mikerrer; Kisim 
33 — Evrak: 33/21, 33/39; Kisim 35 — Evrak: 2209, 2568, 2569, 35/20; Kisim 36 — Evrak: 169, 
139/2; Kisim 37 — Evrak: 378. 

P. 2615, MUSARADA, II. 5-8, for (see Lidia Bettini ... U.E.A.J.)), read (see Lidia Bettini, Langue et rhétorique 
au V stécle, in Quaderni di Studi Arabi, v-vi (1987-8) ( = Atte del XIII Congresso dell’ U.E.AI.), 91-104). 
Add to Bibl.: M. Guidi, La lotta tra l’Islam e il Manicheismo, un libro di Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ contro il Corano 
confutato da al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, Rome 1927; J. van Ess, Some fragments of the mu‘aradat al-Qur°an attribu- 
ted to Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, in Studia Arabica et Islamica, festschrift for Ihsan ‘Abbas on his sixtieth birthday, ed. 
Wadad al-Qadi, Beirut 1981, 151-63; L. Bettini, Studi sulla teorta letteraria araba, Florence 1981, 14, 
n. 31; U. Haxen, The Mu‘Grada concept and its musico-rhythmical implications, in Al-Andalus, xliti (1978), 
113-24. 

P. 3032, MUDJTAHID, |. 25, add A very paradoxical interpretation of the concept of idjtthdd can already 


be found in the thought of Molla Muhsin al-Fayd al-Kashani (d. 1091/1680), for whom the true 
mudjtahids are those who follow the Akhbari school (see Kohlberg, 143). 


XVI 


P. 3035, 


P. 4414, 


P. 6314, 


P. 6544, 


P. 655°, 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


1. 61, after E. Kedourie [1987]..., add E. Kohlberg, Aspects of Akhbari thought in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in N. Levtzion and J. Voll (eds.), Eighteenth-century renewal and reform in Islam, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 1987, 133-60; 

MUHAMMAD HUSAYN HAYKAL, aad to Bibl.: Baber Johansen, M. H. Haikal. Europa und der 
Orient im Weltbild einer agyptischen Liberalen, Beirut/Wiesbaden 1967 (BTS, vol. 5); Charles D. Smith, 
Islam and the search for social order in modern Egypt. A biography of Muhammad Husayn Haikal, Albany, N.Y. 
1983. 

MURSAL. The first three lines of the Bibliography should read as follows: 

Bibliography: Given in the article; see further Abii Dawid al-Sidjistani, Kitab al-Marasil, ed. 
Shu‘ayb al-Arna@ it, Beirut 1988; Ibn Abt Hatim al-Razi, Kitab al-Marasil, ed. S.B. al-Samarra’i, 
Baghdad 1388; idem, ed. Sh.N. Kiiéani, Beirut 1977; 

MUSADDIK, 4th |. from bottom, for negotiations on new occasions..., read negotiations on new 
concessions... 

add to Bibl.: H. Katouzian (ed.), Musaddiq’s Memoirs, London 1988; idem, Musaddiq and the struggle 


for power in Iran, London 1990; F. Azimi, Iran: the crisis of democracy, 1941/53, London 1989. 


Plate XLII, for Ca. 1680-90, read The first quarter of the 18th century. 


SUPPLEMENT 


P. 3872, 


IBN FARIGHUN, add to Bibl.: H.H. Biesterfeldt, Jbn Farigiin’s chapter on Arabic grammar in his Com- 
pendium of the Sciences, in K. Versteegh and M.G. Carter (eds.), Studies in the history of Arabic gram- 
mar II. Procs. of the 2nd Symposium on the history of Arabic grammar, Nimegen, 27 April-1 May 1987, 
Amsterdam 1990, 49-56. 


M 


CONTINUATION 


MIFRASH (a.), more usually in its Persian form 
mafrash, or the Ottoman mifresh, denotes a travelling 
pack for bedding. Derived from the Arabic verb 
farasha ‘‘to spread out or furnish a house or tent’’, it 
is thus cognate with mafrushat [q.v.] in the sense of 
““bedding’’. 

Two early examples made from waxed canvas, 
reinforced with patterns of brass studs, are preserved 
in the harem of the Topkapi Saray1, Istanbul (8/460 
and 8/465 khurdj). These are flat-bottomed, 90 x 55 
cm, with D-shaped ends 30 cm high around which the 
Jong sides curve inwards. A grip was fitted at each 
end, and the pack was secured by seven straps buckled 
from side to side and one lengthwise. The original col- 
our seems to have been vine green. 

The term is now generally applied to the woven rec- 
tangular bedding packs still used by nomads, and nor- 
mally made in pairs to balance on either side of the 
camel carrying them. It appears in the following 
variants: Azari (lit.) mdfrash, (Pushkin, Nakhtivan, 
Djebrayil, and Shusha, also Karapapakh in Kars pro- 
vince) farmash, (Shahsevan and Karadaghi) farmash or 
fermesh,; Kurdish (Djalali) maghraf or mafrash, Kashka’i 
Turki mafredj or (Farsimadan) mdrfadj,; Ozbek (lit.) 
mapramac, (Kautin) naprac, (Kungrat of the Surkhan- 
darya) napramac, (Lakay) mepremec, (Aksha and 
Tashkirghan) maframaé. The Karakalpak equivalent 
is called karshin. It is not clear whether mafrash as 
attributed to the Turkmen is due only to Iranian 
dealers; it does not appear in Baskakov’s dictionary, 
nor is it usual among the Yomut of Iran. It is applied 
only to a small pouch. The term survives in various 
parts of Anatolia as mafrad (Derleme sézlugu, ix, 1977), 
and among the Tiirkmen of Kayseri (Akkisla) and the 
Karadagli of Afyon as mavrash, but in the latter two 
cases it is used for a woven pouch for soft goods. 

In Iran, the form is particularly developed among 
the Shahsevan [g.v.] and Karadaghli, not only in 
Mughan and Arasbaran, but among the outlying 
tribes in Hashtrid and Miyana, Bidjar, Kazwin and 
Sawa, and Miyandéab; since substantial parts of the 
Kharakan groups appear to have been moved there 
from northeast Adharbaydjan under Nadir Shah or 
later in the {2th/18th century, it was quite probably 
known to the main body of Shahsevan there by 1700, 
that is from the beginning of the federation (cf. Tap- 
per in Bibl., 804 ff.). Its use in Fars is typical of the 
Kashka’i, and it seems not to be known among the 
tribes of Kirman; it may therefore have been brought 
south by those elements of the Kashka?’i who came 
from Adharbaydjan in Safavid times or earlier. In 
both regions the packs are usually flat-woven, though 
those of the Shahsevan are woven on a vertical loom, 
while those in Fars are woven on a ground loom; the 
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usual technique is progressive weft float brocading 
(soumak), though examples in pilework can also be 
found. The Shahsevan also use tapestry weave. 
Kashka’i packs are characterised by leather binding 
along all the edges, a handle at either end, three straps 
across the width, and one lengthwise, with buckles, 
and flaps to close the top: they are thus close to the 
Ottoman model. They measure about 120 cm long, 
40 cm wide and 55 cm high. Maughan Shahsevan 
packs are slightly smaller, at about 100 x 50 x 50 cm, 
and generally lack both straps and flaps, though the 
latter are occasionally provided. Instead, the open top 
is provided with rings at the edges through which lac- 
ing can be passed. In both cases the woven design 
appears on all four sides, the bottom being simply in 
plain weave. In brocaded packs from Miyana, the 
design is sometimes on three sides only, whereas in 
those from Hashtrad, Khamsa and Bidjar, only one 
face is decorated (Tanavoli, in Bibl., 161 ff.). 
Tapestry-woven packs are, however, four-faced in all 
regions. Both types are some 10 cm lower than in 
Mighan, as are those from Kars. Kurdish packs in 
both Turkey and Iran, are used by the Djalal7 and 
Milan, resemble the Magh4n format in size and in 
tending to have three bands of ornament continuous 
on all faces, but the handling of the motifs is more 
compact, and a technique of reversed extra-weft knot- 
ted wrapping is sometimes used. A few packs of the 
Kashka?i format were made by the Bakhtiyari and 
other Lur, but with Luri ornament: these too were 
usually in progressive brocading. 

Lakay mepremec are also small in format, up to 
95 x 30 x 40 cm, and are decorated with pilework or 
embroidery on one long side and the ends only; they 
are fitted with five or six loops on each of the long top 
edges. It is said that staves are passed through these 
to stiffen the pack as it is packed up, a procedure 
absent among nomads in Iran. Such packs appear to 
be associated particularly with the Kipéak group of 
Ozbek. They are also found among some Iranian- 
speaking groups in southern Tadjikistan, including 
the ‘Arab and Larkhabi. Somewhat similar packs, 
called teng-tik (100 x 60 x 30) are used by some Kazak 
(Kizil Orda oblast), and may be compared to the felt 
covers, sandik kap, used to house their chests. 

Bedding packs hold a complete bed, of mattress, 
quilt and pillow, rolled up, or even two, and can be 
lifted by two people with difficulty when full. They are 
ranged along the rear wall of the tent, forming the 
basis of the baggage pile, yiik, where the decorated 
face can be displayed to advantage. 

The equivalent Persian term is rakht-1 kheab-pic. In 
northern India the same function is performed by the 
bedding roll, dtstaraband or “‘holder’’; 
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Bibliography: Some Azari variants of the term 
can be found in R. A. Ristamov and M. Sh. 
Shiraliyev, Azdrbaydjan dilinin dialektolozhi lighdti, 
Baku 1964; see also W. Radloff, Versuch eines Worter- 
buches der Tiirk-Dialekte, repr. The Hague 1960, and 
B. Kh. Karmuisheva, Lokayskie ‘‘mapramaci’’, in 
Soobshieniya Respublikanskogo Istortko-Kraevedceskogo 
Muzeya, vuip. ii, Stalinabad 1955, 122 n. 6. Other 
variants are recorded from the author’s fieldwork. 
Shahsevan packs are discussed in J. Housego, Some 
flat weaves of Azerbaijan, in Halt, iv/2 (1981), 118-23; 
eadem, Tribal rugs, London 1978; S. Azadi and 
P.A. Andrews, Mafrash, Berlin and Munich 1985 
(also showing a Kashka’i pack, pl. facing p. 256, 
and two attributed to the Lur, facing pp. 242-4), 
and P. Tanavoli, Shahsavan, New York 1985 (also in 
German, Fribourg 1985). For the technique, see 
also R.L. and N. Tapper and P.A. Andrews, Far- 
mash weaving among the Shahsevan, in Oriental carpet and 
textile studies, i, London 1985, 124-30. For 
Shahsevan history, see R.L.Tapper, The Shahsavan 
of Azarbayan, London Ph.D. thesis, 1971, unpubl., 
Appendix iii. For a Luri example and discussion, 
see A, de Franchis and J.T. Wertime, Lori and 
Bakhtiyart flatweaves, exhibition catalogue, Tehran 
1976, 16 and pl. 26 A. For Ozbek packs, see Kar- 
muisheva, of. cit., 121-45, and for the Kazak types, 
M.S. Mukanov, Kazakhskaya yurtas, Alma Ata 1981, 
pls. 36-86. (P.A. ANDREws) 
MIHMINDAR (r.), the title of the 18th 

dignity, out of the 25 at the Mamldk sultan’s 
court; succeeding to the duties of the Fatimid nab 
Sahib al-bab (see M. Canard, Le ceremonial fatimite et le 
ceremonial byzantin, in Byzantion, xxi [1951], 371, 377, 
412), he was in charge of receiving ambassadors 
and delegations of Bedouins (‘urban), of providing 
them with accommodation suitable to their rank, of 
providing for their needs during their stay and of pre- 
senting them, at the appropriate moment, in the 
audience chamber of the ruler. Whilst the naib was an 
official of the pen (min arbab al-aklam), the office of 
mihmindartyya was reserved for an official of the sword 
(min arbab al-suyiif) in the public service (see esp. al- 
Kalkashandi, $ubh, i, 484, iv, 187, 218 and index). 

It is under his title of AL-MIHMINDAR that al-Amir 
al-Hamdani, Badr al-Din Abu ‘I-Mahasin Yusuf b. 
Sayf al-Dawla b. Zammakh b. Thumama_ al- 
Tha‘tabi/al-Taghlibi, author of a work on genealogy 
and a treatise on rhetoric, who claimed to belong to 
the Bana Hamdan and be the descendant of Sayf al- 
Dawla [q.v.], is best known. He was born in 602/1205 
and probably died towards the end of the 7th/13th 
century, after having held the post of mzhmindar under 
the last Ayyibid and then in the reign of the Mamluk 
al-Mansur Kalawin [q.v.]. Since he was constantly in 
contact with the Bedouins, from whom he himself 
sprang, he put into a Kitab al-Ansab all the items of 
knowledge about their genealogies and _ histories, 
which earned him the sobriquet of al-Nassaba (‘‘the 
genealogist’’). This work has not survived, but its 
subject-matter is in part preserved by later authors, 
amongst whom one should mention al-Kalkashandi, 
in the Nihkdyat al-arab, the Kala’id al-djuman and even 
the Subh, when he deals with the Bedouins and the 
Arab tribes. Al-Makrizi also utilised al-Mihmindar’s 
work, but without acknowledging it. 

Al-Mihmindar was furthermore a poet and lit- 
térateur. The only work of his to survive is his Izalat 
al-iltibas fi “l-fark bayn al-tshtikak wa ’l-dynds (ms. in 
Cairo, see Fihrist-al kutub al-‘arabiyya al-mahfiza bi ’l- 
kutubkhana al-misriyya, 1306/1888-9, iv, 122, 1926, ii, 
175). 


Bibliography: ‘Umari, Masalik, ms. Istanbul, 
Ahmet III 2797, iii; Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawat, 
ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1973-4, iv, 349-51; Safadi, 
Waft, x, Wiesbaden 1980, 334; Kalkashandi, 
Nihdyat al-arab, Cairo 1959; idem, Kala°id al-djuman, 
Cairo 1963; Daw? al-Subh, Cairo 1966; Makrizi, 
Suluk, i/2, 637-8 where the verses are transposed, 
see the correct version in al-Tuhfa al-mulikiyya of 
Baybars al-Mansiri, ms. Vienna, Fligel 905, fol. 
22a; idem, al-Bayan wa’l-i‘rab, ed. ‘Abdin, Cairo 
1961, 53, no. 87; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al-Durar 
al-kamina, Cairo n.d., v, 231, n. 3, 232; Suyati, 
Husn al-muhddara, Cairo 1967, i, 569, biogr. no. 61 
(correct Rabbah into Zammakh); Hadjdjt Khalifa, 
Kashf, ed. Istanbul, i, 158; Isma‘il Pasha al- 
Baghdadi, Hadiyyat al-‘arifin, Istanbul 1951-5, ii, 
555, where the date of his death is placed around 
670 (?); Suwaydi, Saba%tk al-dhahab, Cairo n.d.; 
Brockelmann, 1, 283, S I, 499; Bjorkmann, Bettrage 
zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen Aegypten, 
Hamburg 1928, 82; Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, Kaba>il 
al-‘Arab fi Misr, Cairo 1934, 82; A. ‘Abdin, in the 
introd. to the ed. of al-Bayan wa ’l-i‘rab of Makrizi, 
5; Kahhala, Mu‘djam al-mu7allifin, Damascus 1961, 
xiii, s.v. Yusuf al-Hamdani; M. Hiyari, al-Imara al- 
taiyya fi bilad al-Sham, ‘Amman 1977, 16; A.H. 
Saleh, Quelques remarques sur les Bédouins d’Egypte au 
Moyen-Age, in SI, xlviii (1978), 63. (A. SALEH) 
MIHNA [see sina‘, sinF}. 

MIHNA (a.), a term meaning in general usage a 
““testing’’ or ‘‘trial’’, whether by the accidents of for- 
tune or the actions of men (Patton, 1). This general 
sense is reflected in the Kitab al-Mihan by Abu ‘1-SArab 
[g.v.] where the author sets out to give an account of 
“those who have been afflicted (udtultya) by being 
killed, imprisoned, flogged, or threatened...’’ (47). 
More particularly, the term (together with its counter- 
part zmtthan) signifies the procedure adopted by the 
caliph al-Ma?min [g.v.], and officially applied under 
his two immediate successors, for the purpose of 
imposing the view that the Kur?an had been created. 

1. The course of historical events. The circumstances of 
this initiative, which was set in motion by al-Ma?’min 
in a letter written in RabiS I 218/April 833, four 
months before his death, are most fully described by 
al-Tabari (iii, 1112 ff.) and have been examined in 
detail by Patton (56 ff.). In the first instance, al- 
Ma?’man, who was at al-Rakka (or Damascus, accord- 
ing to al-Ya‘kubi, ii, 571), desired his deputy in 
Baghdad, Ishak b. Ibrahim, to test the kadis in his 
jurisdiction concerning God’s creation of the Kur?an. 
The language of his letter to this effect is powerful and 
direct: God has the right to have His religion carried 
out properly, and the great mass of the common 
people, who know no better, being without the light 
of knowledge, are mistaken when they espouse the 
view that the Kur?an is eternal (kadim awwal); for God 
has said in the Kur°4n ‘‘We have made it (dja ‘alndhu) 
an Arabic Kur’an’’ (XKIII, 3), and everything He 
has made (dja‘ala) He has created (khalaka). In addi- 
tion, they have made a fallacious link between them- 
selves and the sunna, making themselves out to be 
“the people of truth, religion and unity’’ and 
characterising those who do not agree with them as 
‘people of falsehood, unbelief and schism’’, but in 
reality they are, inter alia, ‘‘the worst of the umma’’ 
and ‘‘the tongue of the Devil’’ and are in no way to 
be trusted. The Commander of the Faithful will not 
rely on anyone who does not conform in this regard, 
nor are kadis to accept the testimony of such people. 

This letter to Ishak was followed by another instruc- 
ting him to send to al-Ma’mun seven named 
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individuals, including the traditionists Ibn Sa‘d, 
Yahya b. Ma‘in and Zuhayr b. Harb [g.vv.j. All 
seven were tested and, having acknowledged the doc- 
trine of the created Kuran, were returned to 
Baghdad where their acknowledgement was 
publicised. By this time, too, mihna letters from al- 
Ma’miun were reaching other centres: the text of the 
letter which reached Misr in Djumada II 218/July 833 
was closely modelled on, or identical with, the first let- 
ter to Ishak (Ibn Taghribirdi, ed. Cairo, ii, 218 f.; ef. 
al-Kindi, 193, 445 ff.). But it was at Baghdad that the 
impact of the mina was felt most at this time: in 
response to further instructions from al-Ma’min, 
Ishak went on to test about thirty leading fukaha? and 
hadith specialists, who, with only two exceptions, and 
in certain cases under some duress, acknowledged the 
doctrine of the created Kur’an. The exceptions, 
Ahmad b. Hanbal [g.v.] and Muhammad b. Nah al- 
“Idjli, were despatched in irons to be dealt with by al- 
Ma?’min at Tarsus on his return from Byzantine ter- 
ritory, but the sudden death of the caliph (mid-Radjab 
218/mid-August 833) saved them from this particular 
predicament and they were sent back. Muhammad b. 
Nuh died on the return journey, and Ahmad was kept 
in detention after reaching Baghdad. 

Al-Ma’miin had set in motion in the last four 
months of his life something which his brother and 
successor as caliph, al-Mu‘tasim, was left to cope 
with. He had moreover stipulated in his last will and 
testament that al-Mu‘tasim should, ¢néer alia, hold to 
his policy on the Kuran and make (the Mu‘tazilt) 
Ahmad b. Abi Du?ad [9.v.] his closest confidant (al- 
Tabari, iii, 1137, 1139; al-Subkzi, ii, 59); and al-Subki 
with some justification advances this as the reason 
why, for all that al-Mu‘tasim himself was destitute of 
Silm, he nonetheless required adherence to the doc- 
trine of the created Kur’an. Concerning the question 
of how this was achieved, it would seem that a distinc- 
tion should be made between mihna as a regular for- 
mality in courts of law and mihna as a ‘‘test’’ applied 
beyond the confines of the courtroom: as an example 
of mihna in the first of these senses, we are told that in 
Misr the kadi would accept the testimony only of those 
witnesses who acknowledged that the Kur’an had 
been created and that ‘‘this [type of] mzhna lasted from 
218 until {after} the accession of al-Mutawakkil in 
232”’ (al-Kindi, 447). On the matter of where the 
mihna was applied, the evidence points to Baghdad, 
Kufa, Basra, Damascus, Mecca and Medina (Patton, 
62 f.; Abu ’}-‘Arab, 448 ff.; Hanbal b. Ishak, 38 f.; 
Waky‘, i, 268 f.; also Ifrikiya, see below) in addition 
to Misr. The situation in the Tahirid-controlled East 
is not clear: the kddi of Balkh is reported to have 
objected to a mihna letter which stated that the Kur’an 
had been created (al-Balkhi, Fada7i/, 210), and the 
author of the Tarikh-i Sistan says that, after the flog- 
ging of Ahmad b. Hanbal, al-Mu‘tasim circulated let- 
ters to each community calling upon people to believe 
in the created Kur’an (185 f.; Eng. tr. Gold, 147: one 
may suspect here a fusion of al-Ma?’mtn’s letters with 
al-Mu‘tasim’s treatment of Ahmad); but that appears 
to be the sum total of our present knowledge about the 
matter as far as the East is concerned. 

The sources give the impression that al-Mu‘tasim 
himself was in general predisposed to settle for mehna 
as no more than a courtroom formality, and al-Kindi 
even remarks that ‘‘the matter of the mihna was easy 
(sah”) during the reign of al-Mu‘tasim’’ (451), but 
there are nonetheless two instances early in his reign 
where it was applied outside the courtroom. The first 
of these does not seem to have been particularly 
important: al-Mu‘tasim wrote to his governor of 


Misr, Muzaffar b. Kaydur (held office Rabi‘ II- 
Sha‘ban 219/May-Sept. 834), instructing him to test 
the ‘ulama? on the creation of the Kur’an and he tested 
a group of them (Ibn Taghribirdi, ii, 230; al-Kindi 
makes no mention of this, and it is possible that Ibn 
Taghribirdi is misrepresenting the al-Ma’man letter 
transmitted by the future caliph al-Mu‘tasim to 
Muzaffar’s father Kaydur, when the latter was gover- 
nor of Egypt and al-Ma?mun was still caliph, al- 
Kindi, 193, 445 ff.). The second instance, the matter 
of the unfinished business of what should be done with 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, was far more significant: indeed, 
the story of the mzhna of the Imaém Ahmad at the hands 
of al-Mu‘tasim looms large in later Sunni 
hagiography. Aba Nu‘aym, Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Subki 
and others, drawing freely on material transmitted by 
members of Ahmad’s family, regale us with the details 
of how the courageous and intransigent /mdm resisted 
all attempts to make him acknowledge the created 
Kur’4n, was ultimately flogged on al-Mu‘tasim’s 
orders until he was unconscious (but cf. the alter- 
native version given by Abii Nu‘aym, ix, 205 f.), and 
was released shortly afterwards when commotion 
among the population of Baghdad threatened to get 
out of hand. These accounts include some striking 
embellishments, e.g. how Ahmad’s sarawil were 
supernaturally restored to their proper place (by a 
golden hand in some versions) when they were in the 
process of slipping off while he was being flogged. In 
sum, what is portrayed is an archetypal Sunni hero, 
quietist by disposition but resolute when pressed to 
espouse a view he regards as religiously improper; 
there is no room for ¢akiyya here (for a detailed treat- 
ment of all this, see Patton, 93 ff.). 

That Ahmad was flogged is not in doubt, for all that 
the incident is ignored by al-Tabart and Ibn 
Miskawayh; the sources give as the date of this event 
both Ramadan 219/Sept. 834 and Ramadan 
220/Sept. 835, the second of which is to be preferred 
if it is correct that the total period of his detention was 
about two-and-a-half years (see e.g., Salih b. Ahmad, 
278; Hanbal b. Ishak, 42). There are, however, cer- 
tain respects in which the received Sunni account may 
in fact be questioned, in view of what some of the 
sources have to say. In the first place, these sources 
are under the impression that Ahmad was flogged 
until he actually acknowledged the created Kur’an: al- 
Ya‘kubi knew this to be the case (ii, 577), and 
Ahmad’s contemporary al-Djahiz tells us that it took 
only 30 strokes (Rasa’tl, ed. Sandubi, 152); al- 
Mas‘udi thought that it took 38 strokes (Murid), 
§ 2797), while Ibn al-Murtada opts for 68 ( Tabakat al- 
Mu‘tazila, 125). Secondly, these sources know nothing 
about Ahmad’s release having been occasioned by a 
public commotion; for them, his release was the con- 
sequence of his acknowledgement, although Ibn al- 
Murtada would have us believe that it took place only 
after he had acknowledged the created Kur?an before 
the assembled population of Baghdad. Thirdly, what 
these sources have to say provides an alternative 
explanation of why Ahmad was subsequently left 
alone by the authorities; it was not because they 
lacked the nerve to test him again, but because he had 
capitulated. None of these sources can be regarded as 
other than more or less hostile to Ahmad, but even so 
it is difficult to explain away the essence of what they 
have to say. The en passant remark by al-Djahiz, in 
particular, with its casual and matter-of-fact tone, has 
a convincing ring to it; Ibn al-Murtada’s reference to 
Ahmad’s public acknowledgement of defeat may well 
be dismissed as an embellishment, although it would 
have made good sense from the point of view of Ibn 
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Abi Du?ad, who was by this time kad? al-kudat and thus 
in effect chief inquisitor; and even Ibn al-Djawzt was 
aware of such accounts, for all that he eschewed them 
(337: hikapat fi kissat darbihi lam yathbut ‘indand sikhatuha 
fa-tanakkabnaha). 

However the case of Ahmad is to be viewed, it is 
apparent that this was the last occasion on which al- 
Mu‘tasim involved himself in any conspicuous way 
with the prosecution of the mikna. Thereafter he was 
preoccupied with moving his capital to Samarra? 
[g.v.], dealing with the rebel Babak [g.v.], mounting 
his celebrated offensive against Amorium {see 
SaMMURIYA], coping with the revolt of Mazyar [@.v.], 
and in 226/841, the year before his death, overseeing 
the trial and execution of Afshin [g.v.]. Although al- 
Kindi is (presumably) referring only to Misr when he 
says that the matter of the mzhna was easy during the 
rule of al-Mu‘tasim (see above), his remark appears 
also to be true more generally; Ibn Taghribirdi even 
zoes so far as to suggest that al-Mu‘tasim at some 
point banned the testing of ‘u/ama@? (ii, 259); and the 
relative inactivity of Ibn Abi Du°ad during these years 
remains in need of explanation. Not until the last year 
of al-Mu‘tasim’s reign can any changes be observed 
in respect of the application of the mihna, at Misr in 
one case and Baghdad in another. The first of these 
changes came when the Maliki kadi of Misr, Hardin b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Zuhri, who had accepted the doctrine of 
the created Kur°an since the time of al-Ma?min and 
had henceforward tested witnesses in court, baulked 
at transporting fukaha? (sc. to ‘Irak) for testing and 
was suspended from duty in Safar 226/Dec. 840 (al- 
Kindt, 447, 449). Ibn Abi Du?4d immediately put in 
charge of the mihna in Misr a certain Muhammad b. 
Abi ’I-Layth al-Asamm, who was a fakih according to 
the ‘‘madhhab of the Kiufans’’ (al-Kindi, 449) and is 
identified as a Mu‘tazili (al-Kindi, 467). He set about 
transporting people to ‘Irak for interrogation, among 
them the traditionist Nu‘aym b. Hammad and al- 
Shafi’s discipline Yusuf b. Yahya al-Buwayti (al- 
Kindi, 447), both of whom later died there in prison 
(Patton, 119; Ibn al-Djawzi, 397 f.; Ibn Hadjar, 
Tahdhib, x, 460 ff., xi, 427 ff.). Two months later, Ibn 
Abi ’1-Layth was formally appointed kadi of Misr (al- 
Kindi, 449). Secondly, there were the activities of 
ShuSayb b. Sahl, one of the Baghdad kagis, who 
““tested’”’ people and adorned the mosque of al-Rusafa 
with writing to the effect that the Kur?an had been 
created. In Rabi‘ I 227/Jan. 842, only days after the 
death of al-Mu‘tasim and the accession of his son al- 
Wathik, Shu‘ayb’s residence was plundered and he 
himself was obliged to flee (Waki, iii, 277; cf; Ta°rikh 
Baghdad, ix, 243). This too would seem to be 
indicative of an intensification of mihna activity on the 
part of Ibn Abi Du?d, and that at a time when al- 
Mu‘tasim had fallen ill (al-Tabari, iii, 1323). 

According to al-Kindi’s account, al-Wathik wrote 
immediately after his accession to Ibn Abi ’I-Layth in 
Misr instructing him to prosecute the mihna with 
vigour, and the energetic kadi ‘‘left no fakih, 
muhaddith, mu°adhdhin or mu‘allim untested. Many 
people fled and the prisons were full of those who had 
denied the mikna’’; he ordered that the words ‘‘There 
is no god but God, the Lord of the created Kur’an”’ 
be inscribed on the mosques of Fustat; and he denied 
Maliki and Shafi fukaha? access, or even proximity, 
to the {main] mosque (al-Kindi, 451; cf. Abu ’l- 
‘Arab, 253). In recognition of his efforts, the poet al- 
Djamal al-Akbar praised him for having ‘‘protected’’ 
the kawl of Abia: Hanifa and having ‘‘smashed’’ the 
kawl of the Shafi‘is and Malikis (al-Kindi, 452); and 
it was this same kad? who is reported to have tested the 


Maliki Muhammad (or ‘Abd al-Hakam) b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Abd al-Hakam and to have had him flogged 
in the masdjid of Misr clad only in his underwear (Abu 
’1-“Arab, 437, cf. 253). 

Ibn Taghribirdi, on the other hand, says it was in 
231/845-6 that the caliph wrote to the provinces 
(a‘mal) instructing that the ‘ulama? be tested with 
regard to the created Kur’an (ii, 259), and this 
apparently included the people of the marches (afi al- 
thughur) (al-Tabari, iii, 1352); in the same year, he 
declined to ransom those Muslims held by the Byzan- 
tines who would acknowledge that the Kur’an had 
been created (al-Tabari, iii, 1353 f; al-Ya‘kubi, ii, 
589; Patton, 120). In this same year, too, Ahmad b. 
Nasr al-Khuza‘i became involved in a planned upris- 
ing in Baghdad that misfired. This Ahmad, the scion 
of a distinguished partisan of the ‘Abbasids in the day 
of the coup that brought them to power, opposed the 
doctrine of the created Kur’an and was much fre- 
quented by the Baghdadi ashdab al-hadith. On being 
brought before al-Wathik, he was questioned not 
about the uprising but about the Kur’an, and his 
responses drove the enraged caliph to make a personal 
start on decapitating him; his head was thenceforward 
placed on public view in Baghdad as a grisly warning 
to potential nonconformists, while his cadaver stayed 
in Samarra’, also on display (al-Tabari, iii, 1342-9; 
al-Ya‘kubi, ii, 589; Patton, 116-18). Coincidentally, 
it was also in the year 231/846 that Aba Dja‘far 
Ahmad b. al-Aghlab seized power in Ifrikiya from his 
brother Muhammad (briefly, as it turned out), pro- 
claimed the doctrine of the created Kur’an, instituted 
a mihna, and had the distinguished Maliki jurist 
Sahnan {q.v.] arraigned at al-Kayrawan before the 
Mutazili kadi Ibn Abi ’I-Djawad; Sahnin held to the 
view that the Kur’an was ‘‘the speech of God and not 
created’’ and was sentenced to house arrest (Talbi, 
L’émirat aghlabide, 228; Abu ’I-‘Arab, 454 ff., can be 
added to Talbi’s references). 

Al-Wathik ts said to have left off the doctrine of the 
created Kur?an after a shapkh from Adana, who was 
one of ahl al-fikh wa ’l-hadith, bested Ibn Abi Du?ad in 
argument on the subject (Patton, 121 ff.; al-Mas‘udi, 
Muridj, §§ 3132-8, Ta>rikh Baghdad, iv, 151 f., and 
Ibn al-Djawzi, 350 ff. can be added to Patton’s 
references), But it was his brother al-Mutawakkil, 
who succeeded him in Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 232/August 
847, who put an end to the mihna. Al-Subki tells us (ii, 
54) that this happened in 234/848-9, and Patton (122) 
concurs. Certainly, it appears to have been in 
Djumada I-II 234/Jan.-Feb. 849 that al-Mutawakkil 
prohibited argument about the Kur’an and sent 
instructions to this effect throughout his domains (al- 
Kind, 197; al-Tabari, iii, 1412 (lammd afdat tlayhi ’l- 
khilafa); Ibn Taghribirdi, i, 275); and this decision 
may well have been facilitated by the fact that Ibn Abi 
Du’ad had become paralysed in the preceding year 
(al-Tabari, iti, 1379). But there are grounds for 
holding the view that it was not unti] 237/851-2 that 
the mihna episode was completely phased out. In the 
first place, it was in that year that the mortal remains 
of Ahmad b. Nasr were taken down and given over to 
his relatives and that those who had been imprisoned 
on account of the doctrine of the created Kur’an were 
released (al-Tabari, iii, 1412 f.; Ibn Taghribirdy, ii, 
290; cf. al-Ya‘kubi, ii, 592, which implies that the 
prisoners were released earlier); it was in that year too 
that Ahmad b. Ab? Du’ad and his sons were deprived 
of all influence, together with their estates and most of 
their wealth, and were sent by al-Mutawakkil away 
from Samarra? to Baghdad (al-Tabari, iii, 1410 f.). 

Secondly, it is instructive to take note of the dates 
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when kadis who had implemented the mihna were 
replaced: Ibn Abi ‘!-Layth was dismissed as kad? of 
Misr in Sha‘ban 235/Feb.-March 850 at the order of 
al-Mutawakkil, who instructed that he be cursed from 
the minbar (al-Kindi, 463), and his replacement was 
appointed in Djumada [ 237/Nov. 851 (al-Kindj, 
467); the kadi of Mecca throughout the mzhna period, 
“Abd al-Rahman b. Zayd b. Muhammad b. Hanzala 
al-Makhzami (who was ‘‘doctrinally corrupt (kAabith 
al-ra>y) and used to test the people and frighten 
them’’), was dismissed at an unspecified date and his 
replacement was appointed in 238/852-3 (Waki‘, i, 
268 f.); the kadi of Kafa tor practically the whole of the 
mikna period, Ghassan b. Muhammad al-Marwazi 
(who ‘‘used to test the people ... and was one of the 
ashab of Ibn Abi Du?ad’’), was dismissed by al- 
Mutawakkil in 235/849-50 and his replacement was 
appointed in the same year (Waki, iti, 194); and one 
of the Baghdad kadis, SUbayd Allah b. Ahmad b. 
Ghalib (who was one of the ashab of Ibn Abi Du?ad), 
was dismissed by al-Mutawakkil in 234/848-9 (Waki, 
ii, 277; Ibn Abi ’l-Wafa?, i, 237), while another, 
‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Abi Yazid al-Khalandji 
(‘‘one of the ashdb of Ibn Abi Du?ad who used to test 
the people’’), was dismissed at an unspecified date 
(probably 237) and his replacement was appointed in 
237/851-2 (Waki‘, itt, 291 f., which reads ‘‘al- 
Khalidji’’; al-Tabari, iii, 1411. Cf. Ibn Abi ’1-Wata?, 
i, 290, no. 764 (‘‘al-Khalidji’’) and ii, 304, no. 397 
(‘‘al-Khalandj?’’)). In short, al-Mutawakkil appar- 
ently thought it prudent to proceed cautiously in 
bringing the mihna period to an end; the beginning of 
the end was the edict of 234; the end of the end was 
the deportation of Ibn Abi Du?ad and his sons in 237. 
2. Theological aspects. Why should al-Ma?miun have 
wished to institute a mthna at all and why should the 
issue have been the createdness of the Kur’an? In 
attempting to answer these questions, we should first 
note that the prevailing view among early traditionists 
was an insistence that the Kur?an was truly the speech 
of God and a denial that it had been created, ‘‘without 
turning this denial into a positive doctrine affirming 
its eternity of pre-existence’’ (Madelung, Controversy, 
513). In other words, in opposing the view that the 
Kur’an had been created, such people were not saying 
that it was uncreated but simply that it was God’s per- 
sonal speech, a view that was usually accompanied by 
a more general anthropomorphism and ran counter to 
the notion of stripping God of His attributes (ail); as 
God’s personal speech, the Kur?dn was perceived as 
an expression of the essence of God and was 
“‘associated with God much more closely than any 
part of his creation’’ (Madelung, 511). It is also clear, 
however, that, during at least part of his career, Abt 
Hanifa had taught that the Kur’an had been created 
(Madelung, 509 f.), and that this contributed to 
serious differences of opinion within the ranks of his 
followers (see, e.g., Watt, Formative period, 197-285), 
notably as between, on the one hand, those who were 
tradition-minded and adhered to the notions of the 
Kur’an as the speech of God, ‘‘neither creator nor 
created’? (Madelung, 508), and, on the other hand, 
those who were robustly critical of hadith and held the 
view that the Kur’an had been created. Thus in the 
course of the mzhna, we find followers of Aba Hanifa 
among both the ‘‘testers’’ and the ‘‘tested’’ (Watt, 
286). 
Al-Ma’min himself, we are told, ‘‘excelled in fikh 
according to the madhhab of Abi Hanifa’’ (Ibn 
- Taghribirdt, ii, 225). At the same time, his views on 
the Kur’an, as spelled out in his mihna letters/edicts, 
are quite unambiguous: he accused the objects of his 


odium of putting God and the Kur’an on an equal 
level, of claiming that it is eternal and primordial, and 
that God has not created, originated or produced it; 
they are like the Christians, who claim that Jesus was 
not created because he is the Word of God 
(Madelung, 517, citing al-Tabari, iii, 1113, 1118). 
What was he trying to achieve? According to Sourdel, 
“jamais auparavant on n’avait vu un calife se 
présenter comme un ‘docteur’, chargé par Dieu 
d’éclairer la communauté et de lui communiquer la 
science qui lui avait été confiée’’ (Politique religteuse, 
44); Lapidus, on the other hand, sees the mihna as part 
of a general effort to restore (sic) the ideological 
authority of the caliphate (Separation, 379); and this 
idea is taken further by Crone and Hinds (God’s 
Caliph, ch. v,) who propose that the type of caliphal 
religious authority which al-Ma?min sought to re- 
establish was one which had indeed been familiar in 
the time of the Umayyad caliphate. Whether he would 
have succeeded if he had lived longer is one of the 
great questions of counterfactual history, although the 
odds were certainly against him: for he had to contend 
not only with the choice of his ‘Abbasid predecessors 
to play up their roles as kinsmen of the Prophet (at the 
expense of their role as deputies of God) but also with 
the fact that by his time the transformation of sunna 
into Prophetic Sunna documented by hadith had gone 
a long way. 

According to Watt, the point of insisting on a 
created Kur?an as the central feature of the mikna was 
that it had less prestige than an uncreated Kur?an 
(since God might have created it otherwise), and 
“‘there could not be the same objections to its provi- 
sions being overruled by the decree of an inspired 
imam. Thus the doctrine of createdness enhanced the 
power of the caliph and the secretaries, that of 
uncreatedness the power of the ulama’’ (Formative 
pertod, 179). But this misses the point: for one thing, 
the doctrine of the created Kur’an is a doctrine about 
God, and more specifically about God’s unity, rather 
than a doctrine about the Kur’an, and there is in any 
case no evidence whatsoever to support the view that 
al-Ma’miin wanted to overrule the Kur’an; for 
another, it is clear that it was the populist fadith 
enthusiasts who were al-Ma’min’s target. What al- 
Ma?mian in fact appears to have been doing is espous- 
ing that form of what may be called ‘‘hardline’’ 
Hanafi thinking which was eautious about hadith and 
held to the doctrine of the created Kur?an, and which 
to that extent had an affinity with the early Mu‘tazili 
insistence that the Kur?an be ‘‘the only basis for their 
system of religious doctrine ... [an insistence which] 
led them to the rejection of most traditions and, by 
implication, of legal doctrines based on traditions’’ 
(Schacht, Origins, 258). This is not to say that the 
inspiration for the mikna necessarily came from 
Muttazilis or that its initial purpose was the imposi- 
tion of Muttazili doctrine; indeed, van Ess (Dirar, 34) 
has drawn attention to Ibn Tayfur’s important indica- 
tions (i) that the truly influential figure behind al- 
Ma’mtn was the Djahmite Hanafi Bishr al-Marisi 
[¢.v.], who, while he shared with the Mut‘tazila a 
belief in the doctrine of the created Kur’an, did not 
hold with their doctrine of free will; and (it) that al- 
Ma?’min himself also left off al-kawl 61 ’l-kadar, But 
this would appear to have been the only point of major 
difference between the two stances. Otherwise, there 
are simply further similarities. For example, Abu ’]- 
©Arab (451) knew of a mihna letter from al-Ma?mitn to 
Ishak which stipulated not only the doctrine of the 
created Kur’an but also the denial of ‘adhab al-kabr 
|¢.2.] and other aspects of popular eschatology: this 
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was very much in line with MuStazili thinking. In 
addition, there is the striking association of many 
Mu‘tazilis of the period with Hanafi fekh (e.g. Watt, 
286); and since the Muttazilis never elaborated a 
system of legal doctrine of their own, it can be con- 
cluded that such people found ‘‘hardline’’ Hanafi fikh 
perfectly congenial. In short, in the context of the 
mihna, Mut‘tazilt interests overlapped considerably 
with those of al-Ma?min, for all that they were not 
identical; and this is reflected in al-Ma?min’s 
testamentary stipulation that al-Mu‘tasim should 
make Ibn Abi Du?ad his closest confidant. 

Al-Ma’miin’s own commitment to vigorous pro- 
secution of the mikna comes across strongly in his let- 
ters/edicts on the subject. In the case of his successors 
al-Mu‘tasim and al-Wathik, however, no evidence 
attests to the same degree of commitment, and it 
would seem to be fair to conclude that they simply did 
not share al-Ma?’min’s vision in this regard. They 
were in addition functioning in the new military envi- 
ronment of Samarra? and were thus more remote than 
al-Ma’min had been from the civilian Muslim 
population; al-Mu‘tasim in particular was preoc- 
cupied with other important matters; and al-Wathik, 
for all his early enthusiasm, may in the end have con- 
vinced himself that the mihna, on any level beyond 
that of a courtroom formality, was simply not going 
to work. The tradition-minded fukaha? and the muhad- 
dithin and their constituencies among the ‘amma were 
manifesting seemingly inexhaustible dumb insolence 
in defence of their personal God and the lowbrow 
accretions that went with Him. With the advent of the 
apoplexy of Ibn Abi Du?ad, al-Mutawakkil can only 
have felt that he had more to gain than to lose by put- 
ting an end to the whole unfortunate affair. 

The principal consequences of the failure of the 
mihna are clear enough: it brought to a decisive end 
any notion of a caliphal role in the definition of Islam 
and it permitted the unchecked development of what 
in due course would become recognisable as Sunnism. 
The Muttazila and what they stood for were 
discredited, while populist sentiments and what 
passed as Prophetic Aadith were the order of the day. 
It was now unquestionably the ‘Su/ama>, rather than 
the caliphs, who were ‘‘the legatees of the prophets’’ 
(warathat al-anbiya?); and henceforward it would be 
they who, armed with this spiritual authority, and at 
a distance from those who held temporal power, 
elaborated classical Islam. 
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(M. Hinps) 

MIHR [see ra?RikH}. _ 

MIHR-I MAH SULTAN, daughter of the 
Ottoman sultan Sileym4n II the Magnificent 
(926-74/1520-66). Mihr-i Mah (sometimes also writ- 
ten Mihr-ti-mah: cf. Karatelebi-zade, Rawdat ul-ebrar, 
458) was the only daughter of Siileyman q.v., as well 
as F. Babinger, in Meister der Politik, ii2, Berlin 1923, 
39-63). 

While still quite young she was married to the 
grand vizier Ristem Pasha (cf. Babinger, GOW, 81- 
2) at the beginning of December 1539 (cf. J.H. 
Mordtmann, in MSOS, xxxii, Part 2, 37), but the 
marriage does not seem to have been a happy one. 
She used her enormous wealth—St. Gerlach in 1576 
estimated her daily income at not less than 2,000 
ducats (cf. Tagebuch, Frankfurt, 1674, 266)—for many 
pious endowments. Among these the most important 
were the two mosques built by her, one in Istanbul at 
the Adrianople gate (Edirne Kapusu Djami%, cf. 
Ewliya, Seyahet-name, i, 165; Hafiz Hiseyin, Hadikat 
al-djawami*, i, 24, and J. von Hammer, GOR, ix, 50, 
no. 1) and the other (Mihr-1 Mah Sultan Djami%; cf. 
Ewliya, op. cit., i, 472-3; Hafiz Huseyin, op. cit., ii, 
186, and von Hammer, GOR, ix, 128, no. 741) near 
the landing stage in Uskidar. The second was the 
work of the great architect Sinan [q. v.], who built it in 
954/1547 and also erected a palace for Mihr-i Mah in 
Uskiidar near this mosque. After her husband’s death 
(8 July 1561), Mihr-i Mah Sultan intervened in 
political matters on several occasions; for example, 
she continually urged upon her father that the con- 
quest of Malta should be one of the main undertak- 
ings of the Holy War and offered to equip 400 galleys 
for this campaign at her own expense. She was still 
alive at the reconciliation with her brother Selim and 
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his accession. The correct date for her death, 25 Jan. 
1578, is given only by Gerlach, Tagebuch, 449; the 
date in Karatelebi-zade, op. cit., 458, namely Dhu ’1- 
Ka‘da 984/20 January-18 February 1577, is a whole 
year off She was buried beside her father in his ttirbe 
(tomb-mosque) in Istanbul. From her marriage with 
Riistem Pasha, two sons and a daughter ‘A?ishe 
Khanum were born; the latter married the grand 
vizier Semir Ahmed Pasha and then the Nishandji 
Feridiin Ahmed Beg (see A.D. Alderson, The structure 
of the Ottoman dynasty, Oxford 1956, Table XXX). 
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in the article, see Mehmed Thireyya, Sedjll-c 
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Mihr-ii Mah Sultan (M. Cavid Baysun). 

a (F. BaBINGER*) 

MIHRAB (a.), pl. maharib, the prayer niche in 
the mosque. 

Etymological origin of the word. In Islamic 
religious practice and in Islamic architecture, the 
word denotes ‘‘the highest place in a mosque’’, a 
‘‘niche’’ which shows the direction of the kzbla {q.v.], 
or ‘‘the station of the Jmaém in a mosque’’ (Lane, 
1865, 541). The word includes the radicals A-r-6, from 
which comes the verb hartba, which in Form I means 
“‘to be violently angry’’, ‘‘to be affected by canine 
madness’’; in Form II ‘‘to provoke’’, ‘‘to sharpen’’, 
or ‘‘to excite s.o.’’; in Form III “‘to fight’’, ‘‘to wage 
war with ...’’, or ‘‘to battle with...’’ and in Form VI 
“‘to make war’’, or ‘‘to wage war with one another’’. 
Due to these definitions, some scholars expressed their 
doubts that mihrab derives from the above verb. Lane 
put forward ‘‘... that the explanation of this is because 
the person praying wars with the devil and with 
himself by causing the attention of his heart’’ (doc. 
cit.), A similar interpretation was offered by Goldziher 
when he suggested that the mihrab was a ‘‘place of 
struggle’, a ‘“‘battlefield’’, and he referred to the 
Prophet Muhammad who said that ‘‘as blood cir- 
culates in people, likewise Satan circulates around 
them’’ (Goldziher, 1872, 220). The above explana- 
tions are clearly not satisfactory. It was because of this 
difficulty that some scholars surmised that it was a 
loan-word in Arabic. Dillman tried to connect it with 
the Ethiopian mek”crab (Dillman, 1865. 836). The 
possible Ethiopian origin of the word and its connex- 
ion with mek”erab was refuted by Praetorius who, 
after studying some early South Arabian inscriptions, 
concluded that the word mihrab at that time meant 
some kind of a building, but conceded that the origin 
of the word was still obscure (Praetorius, 1907, 621). 
Others, as e.g. Beer (1895, 19) and Daiches (1908, 
637-9) tried to connect it with Hebrew horbét which 
occurs several] times in the Old Testament and means 
“‘ruins’’, ‘“‘ruined cities’’, ‘‘ruined dwellings’’ or 
even ‘‘palaces’’ or ‘‘fortified buildings’’. This theory 
was again considered to be very unlikely by Néldeke 
(1910, 52). 

The majority of scholars have never doubted that 
the word is Arabic and, accordingly, have tried to find 
its provenance and original meaning by examining 
pre-Islamic Arab literature and one of the earliest and 
most important sources of the Islamic period, the 


Kuran, Rhodokanakis was one of the first scholars to 
study these early sources and to publish his observa- 
tions in two articles. In the first article he concluded 
that the word in pre-Islamic literature meant a 
“‘palace’’, a ‘‘niche’’, a ‘‘recess’’ or a ‘‘room’’, a 
“‘balcony”’ or a ‘‘gallery’’. Then he quoted a sentence 
from the hadith where the word can be interpreted as 
“sanctuary”? (Rhodokanakis, 1905, 296). In_ his 
second article, Rhodokanakis narrowed down the 
meaning of the word and suggested that it actually 
referred to a part of a king’s or a prince’s building, 
namely to a ‘‘meeting-room’’, or more precisely to a 
‘‘throne-recess’’ within such a room, as mentioned in 
Kur’an, XXXIV, 12. Such throne-recesses can be 
found, Rhodokanakis continued, in the Umayyad 
palaces such as Kusayr SAmra and Mshatta (we can 
now add also Khirbat al-Mafdjar). In other verses of 
the Kur’an, namely in XIX, 12, it refers to a ‘‘sanc- 
tuary”’, while in IIT, 36, the word is used for ‘‘a lady’s 
private chamber’’ (see also Dozy, 1927, i, 265). 
Rhodokanakis mentions that in XXVIII, 21, it was 
not clear whether the Prophet meant a complete 
‘‘palace’’ or only a ‘‘chamber’’ (Rhodokanakis, 1911, 
71). Horovitz referred to some of the occurrences in 
pre-Islamic poetry, among them one of al-A‘sha’s 
poems (al-Buhturi, Hamasa, CDIV, 4) where the 
word, he claimed, meant a_ ‘‘throne-recess’’ 
(Horovitz, 1927, 260). In a more recent article, Ser- 
jeant explained that the basic meaning was a ‘‘row of 
columns with their intervening spaces’’. He also sug- 
gested that under the Umayyads, ‘‘while retaining its 
other senses, it was the name given to the makstira 
[g.v.] (Serjeant, 1959. 453). Mahmid ‘Ali Ghal 
claimed that the ancient South Arabian midhkén was 
almost identical in usage with the mihrab. It was a kind 
of masdjid or musalla {q.vv.}, or even a “‘burial place in 
the shape of a portico, place for prayers, and services 
for the dead’ (Ghul, 1962, 331-5). In connexion with 
this last interpretation, the present author in an article 
called attention to the fact that flat marble, stucco, 
stone, or faience mahdrtb strongly resemble tomb- 
stones. Tombstones from early Islamic times onward 
frequently depict a mihrab design. He re-examined 
one of al-A‘sha’s poems (al-Buhturi, Hamasa, CDIV, 
4) where the word mihrab occurs and suggested that it 
can be interpreted as a ‘“‘burial place’’, as opposed to 
Horovitz’s explanation as a ‘‘throne-recess’’. Other 
literary examples also use the word in the same con- 
text (Fehérvari, 1972, 241-54; also, idem, 1961, 32 
f.). From these interpretations it would appear that in 
pre- and in early Islamic times, the word mihrab was 
basically used for a special place within a ‘‘palace’’ or 
in a ‘“‘room’’; it was ‘‘the highest’’, ‘‘the first’? and 
‘*the most important place’’. At the same time it also 
denoted ‘‘the space between columns’’ and was 
equally used for a ‘‘burial place’’. Its architectural 
origin and introduction into Islamic religious prac- 
tices as the most prominent feature in a mosque 
should be examined from these various angles. 
Architectural origin. In his £/' article on the 
mihrab, Diez mentioned that orientalists and art 
historians give a twofold origin for the mihrab: the 
Christian apse and the Buddhist niche (Diez, 1936, 
ili, 485). Both features were alien to the Arabs and 
were not required by Islamic religious practices. Thus 
it could never have been introduced and accepted by 
the early Muslims without an adequate theological 
explanation. As an architectural feature, the mihrab is 
made up of three basic elements: an arch, the suppor- 
ting columns and capitals, and the space between 
them. Whether in a flat or in a recessed form, the 
muhrab gives the impression of a door or a doorway. 
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The application of this feature can be as varied as the 
pre- and early Islamic meaning of the word suggests. 
The idea of a decorated recess or a doorway in the 
form of what we know and accept today as a mihrab 
goes back to remote antiquity in the Near East. In its 
secular sense it was used in palaces as a raised plat- 
form with a dome above supported by four columns 
under which the divine ruler carried out his most 
important functions (Smith, 1956, 197). It was a royal 
baldachin, ‘‘the first place’’ in a madjlis, a ‘‘throne- 
recess’’. In its religious context it was a ‘‘sanctuary’’, 
fixed or portable, under which the cult images were 
placed and were provided with a shelter. The tradition 
of these domical shelters can be traced back to some 
of the tent traditions of the Near East, particularly to 
those among the Semitic people (Smith, 1950, 43; 
idem, 1956, 197). Such domical tents or structures 
were also used over burial places. These ancient 
oriental traditions were later adopted by Judaism and 
Christianity. The direction of prayer and divine ser- 
vice in ancient religions, particularly in Judaism, 
added greater importance and widened the scope of 
these antique traditions. Orientation was especially 
important among the Semitic peoples and it was not 
a matter of choice. The Jews turned towards 
Jerusalem, and in this respect all monotheistic people 
looked up to the Jews and followed their practice 
(Krauss, 1922, 317). Early synagogues, however, had 
no orientation; only the prayer was directed towards 
Jerusalem. The Ark of the Law, the °aron ha-kodesh, 
had no permanent place in the building. It was only 
in the second phase of the development of synagogue 
architecture that it received a permanent station 
within the building, an apse or a niche which was 
orientated towards Jerusalem (Sukenik, 1934, 27). 
The earliest known synagogue with such an apse was 
excavated at Dura-Europos dating from the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D. (Lambert, 1950, 67-72; Goodenough, 
1953, figs. 594-5, 599). From subsequent centuries 
there are several other examples known, some of these 
depicting the Ark in mosaic decoration on the floor of 
the apse (Hachlili, 1976, 43-53). The essential part of 
these decorations include a pair (or two pairs) of col- 
umns supporting a semicircular arch framing a conch, 
while below, within the columns, the Ark is shown as 
a pair of doors, thus symbolising a doorway, the por- 
tal of the life beyond, or the ‘‘portal of the dead’’ 
(Goldman, 1966, 101 f.). Christianity followed the 
same tradition. Early churches had an east-west orien- 
tation, the entrance was facing the east and the altar 
was towards the west. There was usually an apse, a 
haykal, with a pulpit. Churches and funerary chapels 
(martyria) generally had a large dome in Syria and in 
Palestine, not because of the structural function but 
rather because of the importance attached to this form 
(Smith, 1950, 92). The domical form with a portal 
below was frequently depicted on coins from the 4th 
century A.D. onwards (Smith, 1950, figs. 17-21), and 
later appears on tombstones (Goldman, 1966, 105). 
The form of the Christian and Coptic apse was so 
strikingly similar to a mzhrab that it was not surprising 
that Arabic sources mention it as a feature borrowed 
from Christian churches (Lammens, 1912, 246; 
Creswell, 1932, 98). 

The form was, however, not unfamiliar to the 
Arabs. Pre-Islamic sanctuaries in Arabia had a round 
tent, a kubba [dw.] over their idols or over some of 
their burials (Lammens, 1920, 39-101; idem, 1926, 
39-173). It seems reasonable to surmise that the Arabs 
wanted to preserve this ancient Semitic Arabian 
custom, but intended to dress it in an Islamic garb by 
offering a new interpretation to the pagan tradition. 


By examining the life of the first Muslim community 
in Medina we may understand how and why this 
feature was adopted and introduced into Muslim 
religious practices. During his lifetime the Prophet 
was not only a religious leader, but also a statesman 
who used the first primitive mosque in Medina not 
only as a place for communal prayer but also for 
public ceremonies where he received delegations and 
delivered judgements. He used to sit on his minbar 
{g.v.] which was set against the 4ébda wall. Thus in the 
strictest contemporary interpretation of the word, the 
place was a mihrab. When the Prophet died he was 
buried in a room next to the kibla wall, whereby in 
every sense his grave was in a mihrab, coinciding with 
the definition of a ‘‘burial place’’. His.grave was most 
probably marked, we may presume, with a stone 
which included in its decoration all the elements 
already known from Judaic and Christian funerary 
art. That this must have been the case is perhaps 
attested by the references given by Ibn Rusta and Ibn 
Battuta (Fehérvari, 1972, 252). Furthermore, there is 
ample evidence suggesting that early maharib were not 
recessed niches but flat panels reminiscent of tomb- 
stones, 

History. Primitive Islam and the Umayyad 
period. After the Prophet’s death, in the early 
primitive mosques the mihrab was indicated by a stripe 
of paint or by a block of stone embedded in the kib/a 
wall. It appears that this practice was followed for a 
considerable time, since al-Makrizi informs us that 
when ‘Amr b. al-‘Ag built his mosque at Fustat in the 
winter of 20/641-2, he placed ‘‘no hollow mthrab’’ in 
it (Khitat, ii, 247). In the Prophet’s mosque at 
Medina, the kzbla was indicated by a large block of 
stone which was first placed to the north, i.e. towards 
Jerusalem, but in the second year of the Hidjra was 
moved to the south side, facing Mecca (Burton, 1893, 
361). In the earliest mosque at Wasit, built by al- 
Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf [q.v.], the excavators found no 
mthrab recess (Safar, 1945, 20). This was also the case 
in the mosque of Banbhore in Pakistan, built at the 
end of the Ist/early 8th century (anon., in Pakistan 
Archaeology, i {1964], 52). That must indicate that in 
both cases the bla was most likely marked either by 
a flat stone or by a stripe of paint. 

The earliest known surviving mifrab is a marble 
panel known as the mihrab of Sulayman in the rock-cut 
chamber under the Kubbat al-Sakhra [q.v.] in 
Jerusalem (Pl. I, 1). Creswell has already indicated 
that this was most likely the earliest surviving mzhrab. 
His argument was based on the shape of the arch, on 
the primitive Kific inscription on the lintel, and the 
simple scroll motif on the arch and the rectangular 
frame (Creswell, 1932, i, 70, pl. 120a in ii; idem, 
1969, i/l, 100, fig. 374). Several other points can now 
be added to Creswell’s remarks. The crenellations and 
pearl motifs on top of the panel recall pre-Islamic, i.e. 
Sasanid, monuments with identical decorations. The 
vertical bands down the pilasters are similar to those 
on the mosaics of the circular arcade and on the drum 
of the dome (Creswell, 1932, figs. 189-9, 201, 205, 
pls. 33b, 37b). Further evidence is provided by coins 
depicting mihrab designs on their reverse, most likely 
accepting the mihrab of Sulayman as their model 
(Miles, 1952, 156-71; idem, 1957, 187-209, nos. 7-8; 
idem, 1959, 208, pl. I/1; Fehérvari, 1961, 90-105). 
All of these coins are attributed to the period when 
‘Abd al-Malik introduced his financial reforms in 
75/694-5. 

The first concave mihrab, i.e. mihrab mudjawwaf, was 
introduced by ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, governor of 
Medina, when he rebuilt the Prophet’s Mosque in 87- 
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8/706-7 (al-Makrizi, KAitat, ii, 247; Ibn Vaghribirdi, 
al-Nudjum al-zahira, i, 76). It was richly decorated with 
precious material (Sauvaget, 1947, 83-4). After that, 
semicircular mahdrib rapidly spread throughout the 
Muslim world. Such a mihrab was introduced into the 
Great or Umayyad Mosque at Damascus when al- 
Walid I took over the entire building and rebuilt it 
between 87/706 and 96/714-15. According to early 
accounts, it was set with jewels and precious stones. 
This mihréb was destroyed in 475/1082 and then was 
subsequently rebuilt but destroyed again by fire in 
1893. The third concave mihrab was built in the 
Mosque of ‘Amr at Fustat in 92/710. Semicircular 
maharib flanked by pairs of columns were found in 
almost all of the Umayyad desert palaces (Creswell, 
1932, fig. 438, pl. 120b, e; idem, 1969, i/2, figs. 538, 
638, pls. 66 f., 103e and 115b). The earliest surviving 
concave mihrab in a mosque is, according to Cresswell, 
in the Mosque of ‘Umar at Bosra, built during the late 
Umayyad period (1969 i/2, 489, fig. 544, pl. 809). 
‘Irak. The Khassaki mzhrab in Baghdad (PI. I, 2) 
is the earliest known surviving example in the coun- 
try, as it may date from the end of the Umayyad or 
from the beginning of the ‘Abbasid period (Sarre and 
Herzfeld, 1920, ii, 139-45, Abb. 185-7, Taf. XLV- 
XLVIa-d; Creswell, 1940, 35-6, fig. 26, pl. Ia-c; al- 
Tutundi, 54-62, figs. 3-5, pl. 4). It was carved out of 
a simple block of marble in a shallow semi-elliptical 
form. The spiral columns are crowned by acanthus 
capitals which support the bell-shaped niche-head, 
which is framed by a frieze of acanthus leafs, followed 
by a narrow stripe of astragals and a band of palmettes 
alternating with bunches of grapes. A_ vertical 
ornamental band runs down at the back, the lower 
part of which is missing. The most interesting part of 
the design is the shell which is contained within a 
horseshoe shape. The shell as niche-head occurred for 
the first time in a grotto at Baniyas in Syria, dating 
from the ist century B.C. (Wheeler, 1857, 37). Later, 
it was frequently used in classical art but was more 
popular in the eastern part of the Roman Empire. 
The motif was associated with funerary monuments 
and as such was often depicted in Jewish and in early 
Christian sepulchral art. The rounded shape of this 
mthrab and the fact that it was made of marble, which 
was not available in ‘Irak, may indicate that it was 
imported from Syria or from the southern part of Asia 
Minor. As a rule, mihrab niches are rectangular in 
“Trak and in Persia. The origin of this form may be 
found either in the rectangular recesses of Nestorian 
churches in ‘Irak or in the Persian iwan [q.v.]. The 
earliest known rectangular mthrab in the country sur- 
vives in the fortress palace of Ukhaydir, dating from 
the latter half of the 2nd/8th century (Creswell, 1940, 
pl. 120e; al-Tutunéi, figs. 6-9, pl. 5). Mahkdrib which 
were erected in mosques, palaces and in private 
houses at Samarra mark the first turning point in the 
development of this feature in Islamic religious 
architecture. The significant role of the maharib was 
emphasised by their size, which became considerably 
larger during the 3rd/9th century, e.g. in the Great 
Mosque of Samarra (Creswell, 1940, pl. 66c) or in the 
Mosque of Abu Dulaf, where the excavators 
discovered two mthrabs, one within the other (Francis, 
1947, pls. 5/1-2; al-Tutunéi, figs. 15-7, pi. 9). By 
then, they were more lavishly decorated with carved 
stucco. A large mthrab with stucco decoration was 
excavated in the Djawsak al-Khakani palace in 
Samarra, built by the caliph al-Mu‘tasim between 
224/838 and 228/842, close to his throne-room. The 
niche was more than one metre deep and was flanked 
by two pairs of columns. The walls of the niche and 








the columns were coated with stucco (Herzfeld, 1923, 
Abb. 132; Creswell, 1940, fig. 191). Flat mihrab panels 
were used in smaller mosques, mausolea and in 
private houses. The prototype for these flat maharib 
was clearly provided by the mihrab of Sulayman in 
Jerusalem. Evidence for this is to be found in the 
mihrab of the Djami‘ al-SUmariyya at Mawsil. It is 
made up of six panels, the lowest central one being the 
earliest, probably of the 3rd/9th century, and a close 
copy of Jerusalem flat mzhrab (Sarre and Herzfeld, 
1911, ii, 285-6, Abb. 275, Taf. CXXXV). Several 
stucco flat mahdrib were discovered in private houses 
in Samarra, presenting all the three styles of the 
Samarra stucco decorations (Herzfeld, 1923, Abb. 
167-70, 269-60, 316, Taf. LXII and XCVII). An 
interesting combination of flat mahdarib can be seen in 
two small mausolea in Mawsil, the Mausoleum of 
Yahya b. Kasim (PI. If, 3) and in the Mausoleum of 
Imam ‘Awn al-Din (al Tutunéi, fig. 59, pl. 34), both 
erected during the 7th/13th century (Sarre and Herz- 
feild, 1911, 249, 263-8, Taf. CXXXV). These two 
maharib are almost identical. They are made up of two 
flat panels showing the correct krbla direction. In each 
of these two mihrabs there is a mosque-lamp hanging 
down from the pointed arch. 

Out of the later rectangular maharib in ‘Irak, men- 
tion should be made of the main prayer niche of the 
Great Mosque in Mawsil which appears to be a com- 
bination of flat and rectangular types (al-Tutunéi, 
figs. 34-6, pls. 17-9). It is flanked by a pair of 
octagonal pilasters decorated by intertwined scrolls 
and crowned by what Herzfeld called ‘‘lyra’’ capitals 
(Sarre and Herzfeld, 1911, ii, Abb. 230-3). The span- 
drels and the canopy have rich arabesque decoration. 
Below, at the back of the recess there is a decorated 
panel showing a pair of spiral pilasters on bell-shaped 
bases and topped by identical capitals supporting the 
arabesque-decorated spandrels and canopy. This 
mikrab may also be regarded as a transitional form 
between the simple and multi-recessed mahdrib that 
played an important role later in Persian religious 
architecture. The inscription round the niche bears 
the signature of the artist, one Mustafa from 
Baghdad, and the date 543/1148 (Van Berchem in 
Sarre and Herzfeld, 1911, i, 17; Herzfeld, 1911, ii, 
216-24). There was a free-standing mzhrab built of 
stone in the courtyard of this Great Mosque in 
Mawsil, but it was moved to the ‘Abbasid Palace 
Museum in Baghdad. It was attributed to Nur al-Din 
Arslan Shah [1 (589-607/1193-1211). It has two 
recesses, the outer one being rectangular in plan while 
the inner one set back from it is pentagonal. There is 
an interesting innovation here, namely, the frame is 
composed of small compartments (Sarre and Herz- 
feld, 1911, i, 18, ii, 227, Taf. V; Francis, 1951, pl. 3, 
no. 10; al-Tutundi, fig. 38, pl. 20). A similar frame, 
but decorated with human figures, appears around a 
niche that was discovered near Sindjar on the site of 
Gua Kummat and which might have been a mihrab 
(Reitlinger, 1938, 151-3, figs. 14-7; Francis, 1951, pl. 
5, no. 16; al-Tutundi, figs. 39-9, pls. 29-30). The 
marble mihrab of the Pandja ‘AIT in Mawsil (built in 
686/1287) can be regarded almost as a triple mihrab 
since the central pentagonal recess is flanked by a 
small niche on either side. All three recesses are 
crowned by mukarnas [q.v.] semi-domes, while each 
panel in the central niche is decorated by a hanging 
mosque-lamp (Sarre and Herzfeld, 1911, ii, 270-8, 
fig. 268, Taf. VII; Francis, 1951, pl. 2, no. 5). 

Syria and Palestine. Maharib were usually con- 
cave in these countries, but flat panels were used from 
time to time. A small and somewhat simple marble 
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mihrab panel decorates the first pilaster under the 
western portico in the Umayyad Mosque in 
Damascus. It is attributed to the Tulinid period 
(Creswell, 1940, ii, pl. 123c). Another flat mzhrab, a 
stucco panel, probably of the same period, is in the 
Makam ‘Abd al-‘Aziz at al-Gharra. Two pairs of 
pilasters support the rectangular frame which sur- 
rounds the richly decorated canopy and spandrels 
(Herzfeld, 1910, 53-6, Abb. 18, Taf. IV-V; idem, 
1923, Taf. LXXVIII; Creswell, 1940, 356, pl. 121c). 
Rectangular maharib with stucco decoration came to 
light during the excavations at Meskene, ancient Balis 
[see MASKANA]. One of these was in the central room 
of the Great Mosque. Another triple mzhrab with a 
central deeper rectangular recess flanked by shallow 
openings was found in room no. 1, while a third one 
was in room no. 2 (Salles, 1939, 221-4, pls. XCIXa-b, 
Ca). Two stucco mthrabs, almost identical in shape 
and decoration were discovered at Palmyra. The 
shallow semicircular niches are flanked by pairs of 
pilasters supporting round arches, with shell-shaped 
canopies inside. The spandrels have arabesque 
decoration and the panels are surrounded by floriated 
Kafic inscriptions. Marble coating for mahdarib was 
first introduced in Syria, which was always rich in this 
material. As one of the possible prototypes and 
earliest examples for these polychrome marble-lined 
maharib, the one in the Madrasa Shadbakhtiyya in 
Aleppo, made of polychrome stones, should be con- 
sidered. An interesting innovation can be observed 
here: the upper part of the mihrab, namely the rec- 
tangular frame surrounding the spandrels, is much 
wider than the lower part (Herzfeld, 1942, fig. 72; 
Sauvaget, 1931, 79, no. 21; Creswell, 1959, 103). The 
same form can be observed in the polychrome marble- 
lined mthrab of the Madrasa Sultaniyya in Aleppo, 
dated 620/1223 (Herzfeld, 1921, 144; Creswell, 1959, 
102). A slightly earlier and similar example can be 
found in the Madrasa Ashrafiyya (607/1210). 
Polychrome marble work, however, reached its 
apogee in the mihrab of the Madrasa al-Firdaws, 
erected in 633/1235 (Pl. II, 4). It is the most 
developed and the largest of the polychrome marble 
prayer niches. The spandrels depict skilfully 
interlaced ornaments, the lines of which also form the 
frame of the upper part. Above there is a semi-circular 
panel filled by three coloured interlacing patterns and 
framed by an inscription. This type of marble-work 
found its way to Egypt and greatly influenced the 
decoration of later Ayyabid and Mamlik maharib in 
Cairo. An interesting example of polychrome marble- 
work is a small flat mihrab in the courtyard of the 
Bimaristan Ndr al-Din in Damascus which was built 
in 549/1152. It is of white marble, but the arch and 
the spandrels have polychrome marble decoration. 
Creswell attributed it to Mahmtd b. Zanki b. 
Aksunkur, whose name appears in an inscription on 
the building and the date of construction. Creswell 
has also suggested that this was the earliest marble 
mosaic work (Creswell, 1959, 202). On_ stylistic 
grounds, however, Herzfeld claimed that it must have 
been erected at least a century later, possibly in the 
late 7th/13th century (Herzfeld, 1942, 10). 

Egypt. The first concave mihrab in the country was 
built by Kurra b. Sharik [9¢.v.], governor of Egypt, in 
92/710-11, in the Mosque of ‘Amr at Fustat. The 
structure of the main mihrab in the Mosque of Ibn 
Talan (265/878-9) is original and so are its four flank- 
ing columns and capitals. The polychrome marble of 
the recess and the wooden lining of the canopy and 
that on the archivolt are later in date (Creswell, 1940, 
348-9, pl. 122; Fattal, 1960, 22-4, pls. 10-11). There 


are five flat maharib in the mosque, two of which are 
contemporary with the building. They are placed on 
piers in the fourth arcade of the sanctuary. One of 
them is badly damaged, but the other one is well pre- 
served (Creswell, 1940, 349, pls. 123a-b; Fattal, 1960, 
24-5, pls. 17, 18 and 29). The two panels must have 
been almost identical. A pair of pilasters on bell- 
shaped bases and topped by identical capitals support 
a pointed arch, the outline of which can also be 
observed on the damaged panel. A row of pearl motifs 
provides the border for both and an inscription runs 
across on top. A difference can be noted in the decora- 
tion of the spandrels and in the spaces below the 
arches within the pilasters. In both instances the influ- 
ence of Samarra is obvious, just as it is evident in the 
overall plan and decoration of the mosque. The main 
mihrab of the Mosque of al-Azhar, built between 
359/969-70 and 361/971-2, although several times 
altered and restored, still retains some of its original 
decoration. The canopy with its elaborate and deeply- 
cut floral design, the soffit of its arch covered by finely 
executed scrollwork, together with the floriated Kific 
inscription on the archivolt, are most probably of the 
same period as the mosque (Creswell, 1952, 55-6, pls. 
4a, 7c; Hill, Golvin and Hillenbrand, 1976, fig. 22). 
This original stucco work was covered by a wooden 
lining until 1933 (for a picture of this, see Hautecour 
and Wiet, 1932, ii, pl. 91). The marble lining of the 
niche and the flanking columns are much later in 
date. 

One of the finest stucco maharib in Cairo which sur- 
vives in its original form, is that of the Mosque of al- 
Djuydshi, built in 478/1085 (PI. III, 5). Its stucco 
decoration, after that of the Mosque of Ibn Tulin, 
and that of the al-Azhar, is the third outstanding 
example in Egypt. The design here is nevertheless 
richer and more refined (Creswell, 1952, 157-9, fig. 
80, pls. 48c, 116a; Hill, Golvin and Hillenbrand, 80, 
figs. 31-2). None of the prayer niches built in Egypt 
in the following two centuries has ever surpassed it. 
The decoration of the Sayyida ‘Atika, built during the 
first quarter of the 6th/12th century, is more 
restrained but presents some new ideas. The frame, 
which is an epigraphic band, does not surround the 
entire niche, but only its stilted and pointed arch; then 
it turns at right angles and runs all around the 
interior. Furthermore, in the spandrels there are large 
fluted paterae in high relief surrounded by pearl 
motifs. Finally, above there is a geometric band of 
overlapping ovals (Creswell, 1952, 229-30, pls. 80e, 
117b). Somewhat similar but more elaborate patterns 
appear above the maharib of the Mausoleum of 
Sayyida Rukayya, built in 527/1133 (Pl. II, 6). The 
horizontal panel over these mahdrib recall the Samarra 
ornaments (Creswell, 1952, 249, fig. 143, pls. 87b, 
119c-d, 120a; Hill, Golvin and Hillenbrand, 82, figs. 
37-8). All the recesses in this building have scalloped 
canopies. Three phases can be observed in the 
development of these canopies. In the first phase, the 
slighty projecting frame follows the outline of the 
scallop. One of the earliest examples of this is the 
mihrab of Umm Kulthim, built in 516/1122 (Creswell, 
1952, 239-40, fig. 135, pls. 82b, 118b). The second 
phase of the development is connected with the 
mukarnas, where the frame of the scallop is combined 
with mukarnas cones, placed in one, two or three lines 
above the other (e.g. the mahdrib of the Sayyida 
Rukayya). The third phase was used in Turkey and 
will be discussed further below. There are two stucco 
mihrabs in Cairo which present a special group. They 
are triple-recessed. The earlier of these two is in the 
mausoleum of Ikhwat Yusuf, built during the last 
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quarter of the 6th/12th century (Creswell, 1952, 235- 
6, pl. 118a). These recesses here are plain, but their 
upper parts are surrounded by a continuous band of 
floriated Kiific which runs all around the interior of 
the building. The spandrels are filled by carefully- 
executed arabesques which are comparable to earlier 
stucco work in Cairo and accordingly may indicate an 
earlier date for this mihrab. The decoration of the 
second triple-mihrab, in the mausoleum of Mustafa 
Pasha (middle of the 7th/13th century), is so deeply 
cut that it looks like openwork. The recesses here have 
keel-arches which most probably originated in Egypt 
and were widely used there during the 6th/12th and 
7th/13th centuries (Creswell, 1959, 178-80, pls. 57c, 
107c). An interesting and somewhat bold experiment 
can be observed in the mthrab of the mausoleum of 
Ahmad b. Sulayman al-Rifa‘i, erected in 690/1291 
(Pl. IV, 7). The kibla wall has pieces of glass 
embedded in the stucco background and these are 
painted in green (Creswell, 1959, 220-1, pl. 109c; 
Lamm, 1927, 36-43). The experiment was not suc- 
cessful and was never attempted again. 

It has already been pointed out that the polychrome 
marble-work of Syria had greatly influenced mihrab 
decorations in Egypt from the mid-7th/13th century 
onwards. One of the earliest examples is the com- 
paratively simple but very large muihrab in the 
mausoleum of Nadjm al-Din, built in 647-8/1249-50 
(Creswell, 1959, 102, pl. 106c). A marble lining for 
the main mihrab of the Mosque of [bn Tulin was 
executed at the order of Ladjin [g.v.] in the same year, 
and that of the Mosque of al-Azhar in 665/1266. The 
mihrab of the Madrasa of Kalawin [q.v.] and the 
almost identical one in his mausoleum, both erected 
in 684/1285 (Pl. IV, 8), are perhaps the most out- 
standing examples of polychrome marble work in 
Egypt. Both niches are of horseshoe shape instead of 
the conventional concave one. Inside of the mihrab in 
the mausoleum there are four rows of small ‘arcades, 
each crowned by a shell, while in that of the madrasa 
there are only two rows. The canopies and the span- 
drels of these two mihrabs are covered with gold 
mosaic, showing grapes and vine leaves. The arches 
are also horseshoe-shaped, being made up of white 
and coloured voussoirs. The influence of the Maghrib 
is well demonstrated here in the shape of the niches 
and the arches and the coloured voussoirs, while the 
row of small arcades reveals Syrian traditions 
(Creswell, 1959, 202, pls. 108b, c). 

Maghrib. The earliest known surviving mihrab in 
the Maghrib is in the Mosque of Bu Fatata at Susa in 
Tunisia, erected between 223/838 and 226/841. It is 
a low plain niche of horseshoe form with an arch of the 
same shape (Creswell, 1940, 247, pls. 58e, 121a; Hill, 
Golvin and Hillenbrand, fig. 129). In the Great 
Mosque of Sasa we find for the first time a mzhrab in 
front of which a dome was built (Hill, Golvin and 
Hillenbrand, 100-1, figs. 140-1). This example was 
shortly followed in the Great Mosque of Kayrawan, 
when it was rebuilt by Aba Ibrahim Ahmad II. He 
was also responsible for the decoration of the new 
mihrab. The niche has a horseshoe form flanked by a 
pair of marble columns crowned by Byzantine-style 
capitals supporting a horseshoe arch (Creswell, 1940, 
308-14, fig. 232, pl. 121b; Margais, 1926, i, 19-22, 68 
f., figs. 7, 36; Hill, Golvin and Hillenbrand, 92-3, 
figs. 96-9). The canopy has wooden panelling which 
was most probably added later. The walls of the niche 
are covered with marble openwork. The archivolt and 
the surface of the mzhrab are adorned with polychrome 
and monochrome lustre tiles imported from ‘Irak in 
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the introduction of lustre has recently been ques- 
tioned; nevertheless, it is clear that stylistically these 
tiles are related to those excavated at Samarra. 
Another horseshoe-shaped mihrad is that in the Great 
Mosque of Cordova (PI. V, 9), which was erected and 
decorated at the order of al-Hakam II in 354/965 
(Marcais, 1926, i, 222 f., 264-66, figs. 146, 154; 
Creswell, 1940, 143). This mihrab is remarkable in its 
size and in its extremely rich decoration of 
polychrome marble and gold mosaics. Several new 
decorative features which appeared here for the first 
time were accepted and applied to later mafarid in the 
Maghrib. The niche itself is very spacious and high, 
crowned by a complete dome, the earliest such exam- 
ple in a mihrab niche. The lower part of the niche has 
plain marble panels, followed by a cornice with a 
Kiffic inscription. Above there are seven trefoil arches 
supported by marble columns with gold capitals. 
These arches are almost identical to those which 
decorate the upper part of the mihrab. Inside the 
arcade there are floral decorations in Byzantine style. 
The horseshoe arch rests on the wall and on two pairs 
of marble columns, one behind the other. The 
archivolt is decorated with voussoir stones, all with 
rich floral designs, and in white and in polychrome 
alternately. Acanthus scrolls with a rosette decorate 
the spandrels. The cusped arcades inside the niche 
and on top of the mihrab are most probably imitations 
of the false window-openings found over the library 
portal in the Great Mosque of Kayrawan (Terrasse, 
1932, 110); but as Marcais once suggested, they can 
ultimately be traced back to Syria (Margais, 1926, i, 
266, n. 1, fig. 147). The mihrab is one of the most 
beautiful examples in the whole Muslim world. Its 
form and decorative style has several times been 
copied, but its fineness and richness has never been 
surpassed. Certain elements in this mihrab like the 
horseshoe form of the recess, the cusped arches inside 
and on top of the mihrab, the broad archivolt with 
voussoir stones and floral decorations became the 
accepted features of later maharib in the Maghrib. 
The mihrab in the Great Mosque of Tlemcen in 
Algeria is one which reveals close connexions to that 
in Cordova. It was built in 530/1135. The decorated 
and cusped archivolt closely resembles that of Cor- 
dova but is more elaborate, although executed only in 
stucco. The arch and the spandrels are surrounded, as 
in Cordova, with an epigraphic band of floriated 
Kuafic. The niche itself is pentagonal, a form that was 
to be frequently used in the Maghrib and also in 
Turkey. The niche is flanked by an opening on either 
side giving access all round the mzhrab (W. and G. 
Marcais, 1903, 140 f.; Margais, 1926, i, 313 f., figs. 
213-4, 381-5; Hill, Golvin and Hillenbrand, 111, figs. 
208-9). This mzhrab in Tlemcen is clearly a deliberate 
copy of the Cordova mihrdab, albeit executed in cheaper 
material. Some architectural and decorative details 
which were new elements in Cordova appeared here, 
but in more developed forms, and were used again in 
later examples. These can be best observed in the 
mihrab of the Kutubiyya Mosque in Marrakesh, built 
ca. 3541/1146 (Margais, 1926, i, 321 f., fig. 179; Hill, 
Golvin and Hillenbrand, 125: Basset and Terrasse, 
1926, 119). The canopy here is decorated with a 
mukarnas, as is the large dome in front of the mzhrab. 
The mukarnas was a new feature in the architecture of 
the Maghrib and was introduced there during the first 
half of the 6th/12th century. The horseshoe arch of the 
niche rests on three pairs of engaged columns. The 
broad and cusped archivolt is decorated with trefoil 
arcaded compartments. A frame filled with 
geometrical and star patterns surrounds the arch, 
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while above there are five blind window-openings 
with lobed arches. In the Great Mosque of Tinméal in 
the High Atlas, the mihrab, built in 548/1153, closely 
resembles that of the Kutubiyya. The same 
arrangements, sc. a mukarnas canopy inside the pen- 
tagonal niche, a similarly decorated dome in front of 
the mihrab, and a horseshoe arch supported by three 
pairs of pilasters and a frame not unlike that in the 
Kutubiyya, can be observed here. Again there are 
flanking niches and an open path behind, once more 
presenting a free-standing mzhrab (Margais, 1926, i, 
323, 385, figs. 181, 216-17; Hill, Golvin and Hillen- 
brand, 128, figs. 472-3). There is another mthrab in 
the Mosque of Ya‘kub al-Mansir (also known as the 
Mosque of the Kasba) in Marrakesh, which 
stylistically is related to this group. This is perhaps the 
latest example of this type. It was built in 592/1195 
(Hill, Golvin and Hillenbrand, fig. 413). 

In southern Tunisia, at Tozeur, the mihrab built in 
592/1195 represents an entirely different type. The 
pentagonal recess is considerably smaller than any of 
the previous examples, and is crowned by a semi- 
dome coated with carefully-carved stucco decoration 
of floral designs and epigraphic bands. The horseshoe 
arch has an incomplete double archivolt interrupted 
by the attached rectangular frame. Once again the 
floral decoration of the wedge-shaped compartments 
on the archivolt recalls Cordova (Margais, 1926, i, 
385-94, fig. 218; Hill, Golvin and Hillenbrand, 107, 
figs. 174-6). The unusual form and decoration of this 
mihrab was due to an Almoravid patron and to the 
presence of Andalusian craftsmen. 

Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia. During 
the last two or three decades, several new monuments, 
among them mosques and mausolea, have been 
discovered and excavated in this area. The mosque 
known as the Tari Khana in Damghan, built proba- 
bly during the latter half of the 2nd/8th century, no 
longer stands alone as an early mosque in Iran. The 
comparatively deep rectangular recess with an oblique 
wall at its back for correcting the :b/a direction, may 
be regarded as the original mzhrab in this mosque. It 
has no decoration now, but we may presume that once 
it was coated with stucco (Godard, 1934, 226; Survey, 
933-4). The recently-excavated Great Mosque in Siraf 
(late 2nd/8th or early 3rd/9th century) had a rec- 
tangular mihrab but only the foundation walls were 
discovered in situ (Whitehouse, 1970, 2 f., figs. 1-2). 
The Masdjid-i Djami‘ in Fahradj near Yazd (proba- 
bly of the 3rd/9th century) has its main mzhrab in the 
original place but the walls are of more recent date 
(Pirniya, 1349/1970, 2-13; Alfieri, 1977, 65-76, pls. 
X, Xla, b; Shokoohy, 1978, 67, pl. 106). In the old 
part of the Masdjid-i Djami‘ in Shiraz the tilted back 
wall of the niche, together with the horseshoe arch and 
the fragmentary stucco decoration on its soffit were 
regarded as original and dated to the end of the 
3rd/9th century (Pope, 1934, 324; idem, Survey, 1264- 
6, fig. 455, pls. 259A-B; idem, 1965, 80-1, fig. 75). As 
far as it is known today, the mihrab of the Masdjid-i 
Djami‘ of Nayin is the earliest example surviving in 
its original form (Pl. V, 10). Ie is a double-recessed 
rectangular niche, the prototype of which may be 
found in the Djawsak al-Khakani, mentioned above. 
The canopies, frame, columns and capitals are 
covered with stucco. Unfortunately, the decoration is 
missing from the lower part of the inner pair of col- 
umns and from the back wall of the niche. 
Stylistically, this mzhrab was dated to the latter part of 
the 4th/10th century (Flury, 1921, 230-4, 305-16; 
Survey, fig. 921, pls. 265B, 267, 269A-D, 511B-C; 
Pope, 1965, 84, fig. 76). Details of the stucco patterns 





can be traced back to Samarra, but here they appear 
in a more developed form. 

Later maharibh were double- or triple-recessed, e.g. 
like that in Mashhad-i Misriyan [q.v.] in Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia, dated to the end of the 5th/ilth century 
(Kotov, 1939, 10-8, pls. XLV-XLVIII; Survey, 2721- 
5, figs. 922-4; Pugatenkova, 1958, 169-74). The 
decorative patterns are similar to those of Nayin. 
Stucco mahdritbh have also been discovered in 
Afghanistan. One of them was excavated in the 
Audience Hall in the Great Palace at Lashkari Bazar 
[g.2.] (Schlumberger and Sourdel-Thomine, 1978, 
i/B, 39 f., pls. 73d, 147-9), and it was attributed to the 
Ghaznavid period. Two small mausolea at Sar-i Pul 
in northern Afghanistan had fine stucco mihrabs with 
inscriptions. These inscriptions were published by 
Bivar, who suggested that one of these two mausolea, 
namely the Imam-i Khurd and its mihrab (PI. VI, 11) 
cannot be earlier than 450/1058-9, while the second 
one in the Ziyarat of Imam-i Kalan most likely dates 
from the 6th/12th century (Bivar, 1966, 57-63). 
Unfortunately, both mihrabs have disappeared during 
the last few years (Shokoohy, 1978, 110-11, figs. 88- 
94, pls. 193-4, colour pl. 47). The mthrab of the 
Masdjid-i DjamiS of Zawara, dated 551/1156-7 
(Godard, 1936, fig. 199) and those in the Masdjid-i 
Djami‘ in Ardistan (553-5/1158-60); Godard, 1936, 
fig. 195; Survey, pls. 322-4) may be regarded as com- 
binations of flat and multi-recessed maharib. The 
mthrab of the Imamzada Karrar at Buzan (now in the 
Archaeological Museum in Tehran, acc. no. 3268) 
should also be mentioned. The niche is very deep like 
an iwan, and it is covered by a vault instead of a semi- 
dome. A floriated Kific inscription in the frame gives 
the date of construction as 528/1143. This inscription 
is very interesting since the hastae of the letters end in 
human heads. The stucco work here is richer and 
more refined than in any of the previous examples, 
showing the wide scope of this technique (Pope, 1934, 
114; Smith, 1935, 65-81; Survey, pls. 331A-C, 312A). 
The two most outstanding stucco mihrabs in Iran are 
those in the Madrasa Haydariyya in Kazwin and in 
the Gunbad-i ‘Alawiyan in Hamadan. Both are 
remarkable not only because of their enormous size, 
but mainly because of the extreme refinement of the 
stucco decoration. The designs appear as if superim- 
posed in two or three layers. In Kazwin, the lower 
part of the mzhrab is missing, but the remaining upper 
half indicates that stucco work may very well have 
been at its finest here (Godard, 1936, 200, fig. 136; 
Survey, pls. 313A, 316A-C, 512D). The mihrab in the 
Gunbad-i ‘Alawiyan in Hamadan perhaps does not 
surpass that of Kazwin, but certainly comes close to it 
(Herzfeld, 1922, 86-99; Survey, pls. 330, 331A-B; 
Wilber, 1959, 151-2, fig. 116, cat. no. 55). Herzfeld 
and Wilber attributed this latter mzhrab to the II- 
Khanid period, while Pope dated it to the end of the 
6th/12th century (Survey, 1301; idem, 1965, fig. 186). 
It seems most likely that both mzhrabs were erected 
about the same time, before the Mongol invasion of 
Iran in 617/1220. With the coming of the Mongols, 
the style slowly changed, and that change is already 
apparent in the stucco mihrab of the Imamzada Abu ’1- 
Fadl wa-Yahya in Mahallat Bala, dated to 700/1300 
(Wilber, 137, pl. 67, cat. no. 44), and in two others, 
one of them in an wan outside Shiraz (Fehérvari, 
1969, 3-11; idem, 1972, fig. 8) and the other one in 
the Pars Museum (Fehérvari, 1972, fig. 7). The finest 
example of Il-Khanid stucco mihrabs are in the 
Masdjid-i Djami‘ in Reza’iye (Rida@iyya) (Wilber, 
112-3, pl. 9, cat. no. 16), dated 676/1277 and in the 
Masdjid-i Djami‘ of Isfahan, built at the order of 
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Oldjeyti Muhammad Khudabanda in 714/1314 
(Wilber, 141, pls. 87-8, cat. no. 48; Survey, pls. 396- 
397A-B; Pope, 1965, fig. 189. In both mihrabs, the 
stucco work is of superb quality and is executed in 
openwork. The gradual change in taste and style 
resulted in the application of two new techniques in 
the decoration of mahdrib: the usage of mosaic faience 
and the application of lustre tiles. 

Mosaic faience originated in Iran, and the earliest 
examples are to be found in the monuments of 
Khur4asan and Central Asia dating from the 6th/12th 
and early 7th/13th centuries. The technique was, 
however, perfected and first applied in the decoration 
of maharib in Turkey (see below). Mosaic faience 
decoration in Iran was not introduced in mihrabs 
before the 8th/14th century. The eartiest known such 
mihrab is in the Imamzada Shah Husayn in Waramin, 
erected ca. 730/1330 (Wilber, 1955, cat. no. 86, 177- 
8, pl. 184). Two other outstanding examples are in 
the Masdjid-i DjamiS of Yazd, dated 777/1375 (PI. 
VI, 12; Survey, pl. 443; Pope, 1965, 185, colour pl. 
VII and fig. 246), and the second one is in the 
Masdjid-i DjamiS in Kirman, dated ca. 957/1550 
(Survey, pls. 401, 540). 

Flat maharib were also used in Iran. At first, these 
were of carved stone or alabaster. By the 6th/1 2th cen- 
tury faience tiles were used, with the decoration in 
relief painted in cobalt blue or turquoise under the 
glaze. During the early 7th/13th century lustre paint- 
ing was introduced on these tiles. Occasionally cobalt 
blue and turquoise colours were added. There are 
some ten such large lustre maharib known today which 
were made up of several tiles. All of these were made 
in Kashan. One of the earliest dated large lustre 
maharib is preserved in the shrine of Imam Rida in 
Mashhad, dated Rabi‘ IT 612/July 1215 (Donaldson, 
1935, 125-7; Bahrami, 1944-5, 37-8, pls. 20-1). These 
lustre tiles have recently been studied by O. Watson 
in great detail (see Watson, 1985). A somewhat 
unusual mihrab is the Masdjid-i SAli in Kuhrdd {g.z. | 
near Kashan (Pl. VII, 13). The recess and the lower 
part of the kibla wall are covered with monochrome- 
glazed and with some hundred lustre-painted tiles. 
Although the mihrab in its present form was built 
probably during the last century, some of its lustre 
tiles bear the date of 700/1300. At the back of the 
rectangular recess there is a monochrome-glazed 
mihrab tile, slightly tilted lor correcting the kibla 
direction, dated 708/1308 (Watson, 1975, 59-74, pls. 
la-c, Vd). 

Turkey. Early maharib in Anatolia were con- 
structed of stone with a comparatively small and 
shallow recess which could be three-sided, such as the 
mihrab of the Ulu Cami in Erzurum, dated 575/1179 
(Unal, 1968, 31, fig. 20). Others are pentagonal, like 
that of the Ala? al-Din Mosque in Nigde (620/1223), 
which is a double-recessed mihrab with both recesses 
crowned by mukarnas canopies (Gabriel, 1931, i, 120, 
pl. XXXVI). Maharib with mukarnas canopies became 
popular in the country, and they were equally used in 
stone and in faience, and later in the Ottoman period 
in marble. Scalloped canopies were also used in 
Turkey, and here we find them in the third phase of 
their development (for the earlier two phases, see 
above, under Egypt); they are all double-recessed, 
the inner recess is crowned by a scallop, while the arch 
of the outer niche is cusped. One such mihrab was 
placed in the Ulu Cami of Kiziltepe (Dunaysir), dated 
to 601/1204 (Gabriel, 1937; idem, 1940, i, 51, ii, pls. 
XXXI/1-2, XXXIT/1-3). The second such mihrad is in 
the Madrasa Mas‘adiyya in Diyarbakir, which is 
similar to the previous example (Gabriel, 1940, i, 197. 








ii, pl. LX XIII/3; Bakirer, Kat. no. 20, 143-4, res, 55- 
7, sek. 20). 

The second decorative technique applied for 
maharib in Turkey was mosaic faience. There are more 
than twenty such maharib known in the country (for a 
complete list of these, see Meinecke, 1976, and for tile 
work in Turkey, Oney, 1976). The tiles were coloured 
in cobalt blue, turquoise, black, aubergine and white. 
They form epigraphic and geometric bands round the 
niches and cover the walls, the mukarnas canopy and 
the spandrels. The most beautiful of these faience 
maharib are in Konya, which was the capital of the 
Saldjiks of Ram. One such mihrab was installed in the 
Sadrettin Konevi, dated 673/1274-5 (PI. VII, 14; 
Meinecke, 1976, cat. no. 85, i, 64, ii, 352-5, Taf. 
36/4; Bakirer, Kat. no. 49, 182-3, res. 111-13, sek. 
49). Towards the end of the 7th/13th century, tiles 
were used together with stucco and terracotta, as is the 
case in the mthrab of the Arslanhane Cami in Ankara, 
built in 689/1290 (Otto-Dorn, 1957; Akurgal, Mango 
and Ettinghausen, 1966, 149, colour pl. on p. 132, 
Aslanapa, 1971, 121; Meinecke, cat. no. 18, 1, 41-3, 
it, 66-74, Taf. 8/3; Bakirer, Kat. no. 58, 196-8, res. 
132-4, sek. 58). In the 9th/15th century, faience 
mosaic is replaced by the cuerda seca technique, and 
perhaps one of the most beautiful mahdrib with such 
decoration is that of the Green Mosque in Bursa, 
dated 824/1421 (Oney, 1976, 62; Goodwin, 1971, 66, 
fig. 60; Aslanapa, 1971, fig. 214). Simultaneously 
with the cuerda seca, underglaze-painted tiles were also 
introduced during the 9th/15th century. At first, these 
were painted in blue and white and later in 
polychrome. 

India. The earliest known and reported mihrab in 
India which survives is in the so-called Arhai-din-ka- 
Jhompra Mosque at Adjmér, completed in 596/1199- 
1200. It reveals strong Hindu and Buddhist elements 
in its decoration and in its arch, which is cusped and 
is carved out of a single block of marble (Nath, 1978, 
17, pl. XXI). Three mahdrid in the tomb of Shams al- 
Din Iltutmish (died in 633/1235) are more in the 
traditional Islamic styles and in a way serve as models 
for later Indian prayer niches. The central mihrab here 
(Pl. VIII, 15) is a combination of a rectangular and 
a flat mihrab. The frame is filled by an epigraphic 
band. ‘The pair of polygonal and richly decorated col- 
umns and capitals support the cusped arch. The 
canopy of the recess, just like that of the mihrab panel 
at the back, is filled with plaited Kafic. In the centre 
of the back panel there is a rosette in relief. Such pat- 
terns can be observed in the centres of several Indian 
maharib. It is possible that the architects tried to 
imitate, either consciously or not, the black meteorite 
stone which is in the centre of the mzhrab of Sulayman 
in Jerusalem. 

One of the characteristics of Indo-Muslim architec- 
ture was to place three or more maharib in the kibla 
wall, as it had already been done in Iltutmish’s tomb, 
where this principle was applied perhaps for the first 
time. The lotus flower, a hanging mosque-lamp or a 
vase Irom which a scroll emerges, become permanent 
decorative features of the back panels of later prayer 
niches. Such decorations appear in the five maharib of 
the Royal Mosque, the Kila-yi Kuhna in Dihli, which 
was built by Shér Shah Sur in about 949/1542. The 
maharib of the Kila-yi Kuhna are enormous in size. 
They are multi-recessed, with a cusped arch over the 
outer recesses, and a mihrab panel at the back of each 
one decorated with a hanging mosque-lamp (Brown, 
1964, 93, pl. LXII/2). By the late 9th/15th and early 
10th/i6th centuries, Persian influence becomes 
stronger and more apparent in Indo-Muslim architec- 
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ture. It was perhaps most obvious in the decoration of 
prayer niches. Most of the Indian elements were omit- 
ted and were replaced by Persian motifs. The cusped 
arch, however, remains. A good example for this 
strong Persian influence is the mihrab of the Djami‘ 
Masdjid in Fathpur Sikri which is decorated with 
polychrome inlaid stonework and which reminds us of 
contemporary Safawid faience-tiled maharib (Brown, 
pl. LXXII/1). Later prayer niches in Agra and Dihlt 
are built of marble and decorated in polychrome in 
the pretra dura technique. 

Wooden and portable maharib. Maharib either 
as large niches or small portable wooden panels 
appeared during the Fatimid period in Egypt. They 
were found in excavations in Fustat, but several 
others are known from later periods and are preserved 
in the Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo (Weill, 1936, 
pl. X). Large wooden mihrabs were also introduced 
and these were popular all over the Islamic world. 
One of the ‘earliest of these large wooden maharib is 
from the Masdjid-i Maydan in Abyana in Iran, dated 
497/1103 (Ettinghausen, 1952, 77, pl. XII). An 
interesting wooden mihrab was discovered in 
Afghanistan in the upper Logar Valley in the village 
of Carkh, in the Mosque of Shah Muhyi al-Din. It has 
an overall geometrical decoration and an inscription 
in Kdfic (Pl. VIII, 16). It is dated to the 6th/12th cen- 
tury (Bombaci, 1959, figs. 13-4; Rogers, 1973, 249, 
no. 82). The wooden mihrab of the Madrasa 
Halawiyya in Aleppo (dated 643/1245) is considerable 
in size, measuring 350 cm. in height and well over 100 
cm. in width. It is richly decorated with geometrical 
patterns and is inlaid with ivory (Guyer, 1914, 217- 
31; Sauvaget, 1931, no. 15). 
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7 (G. FEHERVARI) 
MIHRAGAN (pe. Mthragan/Mehregan, a. Mihradjan; 
Meherangén among the Parsees), name of an Iranian 
Mazdaean festival dedicated to Mithra/Mihr, tradi- 
tionally celebrated in Iran around the autumn equinox. 
Its origins, its place in the calendar, its duration, its 
rituals and the beliefs connected with it, its diffusion 
in other cultural areas and its survivals in the Islamic 
period present several problems which are the subject 
of discussions and controversies. It is also a word used 
in toponymy, patronymy and music (see below, iv). 
i. The name of the festival. It comes from the 
Pahlavi = mihrakan/mihragan, ancient =mtthrakana 
(Darmesteter, ii, 443), a noun derived from a proper 
noun, i.e. Mithra (Benveniste, 1966, 14; on the suffix 
akana becoming agan, of Parthian origin, see Gignoux, 
1979, 43 ff.). According to another attractive but 
faulty interpretation, the ana component (no longer 
akana) is a variant of ghna (Vedic han, Old Persian jan) 
meaning to strike or kill; mithrakana is then the killing 
(or sacrifice) for Mithra, the expression being parallel 
to that designating the Indo-Iranian god Verethragna 
(Campbell, 235; on Verethragna, slayer of dragons, 
and its dialectal variants, see Benveniste and Renou, 








68-90; Skjaerve, 192). In the Islamic period there no 
longer appears to be any reference to Mithra. ‘The 
most prolific author on the pre-Islamic festival, al- 
Biruni, thinks that the Arabised form mihragjan means 
love (mthr) of the spirit or the soul (dian; Athar, 223, tr. 
209; the majority of Muslim authors followed his 
interpretation, and the Persian poets often make 
mihrdjan rhyme with mihrbadn, friendly, benevolent). 
However, the meaning ‘‘sun’’ has also been given for 
mihr and several myths which are associated with it 
(see below). Other interpretations which connect this 
name with death (mir) are equally erroneous (on tradi- 
tions and anecdotes reported by al-Birani and other 
authors, see Safa, 30; al-Mas‘adi, Murid;, ili, 
404 = § 1287), as is also the view that it is a form of 
plural in the suffix gan/djén coupled with a noun of 
divinity given to the months and days of the Maz- 
daean months or of ceremonies forming the names of 
festivals (an error of the Persian editor of the Tafhim 
of al-Birani, 254, n. 1). 

ii. Problems of calendars. The historical evolu- 
tion of the various types of calendars used by the Ira- 
nians, notably under the influence of the Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greeks and the Arabs, is difficult to trace, 
but it determined the place and duration of their 
ceremonies and periodic festivals. The festivals 
celebrated at the solstice assumed a particular impor- 
tance among the Indo-Iranians. They may have 
begun the year with the autumn equinox although, as 
for example among the Jews, several ‘‘beginnings’’ of 
the year could have been recognised simultaneously 
(Boyce, HZ, i, 174). The Achaemenid administration 
used a ‘‘luni-solar’’ year beginning with the spring 
equinox, similar to, but different from, that of the 
Babylonian calendar (Hartner, 747). This practice 
was taken over by the Seleucids, then by the Arsacid 
Parthians, at least as far as royal chronology was con- 
cerned (Bickerman, 778 ff.; see also below), Alongside 
the ‘‘Old Persian’’ calendar, we should take note of 
an ‘‘Old Avestan’’ calendar beginning the year in 
mid-summer. Both were abandoned for an ‘‘Egyp- 
tian’’ or ‘‘New Avestan’’ calendar (around 510 
B.C.?; on the first reform see Takizada, Makalat, vi, 
77 ff.; Hartner, 749 ff.). Another difficulty arises from 
the adjustment of time between the Zoroastrian calen- 
dar of 360 days and the solar year of 365 days and a 
quarter. This problem, never solved in a satisfactory 
manner, led, under the Sasanids, to a resort to 
“‘epagomenes’’ i.e. intercalary or ‘‘stolen’’ days (duz- 
dida), at the end of the year and one month every 120 
years to recover the quarter of an annual day (see 
Takizada, ibid., 85 ff.; Bickerman, 786 ff.). Not well 
received by the faithful, this Sasanid reform Ied to a 
duplication of Zoroastrian religious festivals: Naw-ruz, 
Mthragan and the six Gahambars (Christensen, Types, 
ii, 143 ff.; Boyce, 1970, 513 ff.). Today, the Iranians 
use, alongside the lunar Azdjri calendar, a solar calen- 
dar beginning the year from the spring equinox (Naw- 
ruz), based on the Djyalali [q.v.| calendar inaugurated 
under the Saldjak sultan Djalal al-Din Malikshah 
(465-85/1073-92 (cf. Hartner, 772 f., 784 f.). 

Until the Sasanids, Mithrakana/Mihragan remained, 
at least officially, a single day (Boyce, 1970, 518 f.; 
idem, HZ, ii, 34). Celebrated in autumn, the seventh 
month of the year, under the Achaemenids (6th/4th 
century B.C.), the festival was, inexplicably, observed 
in the spring, and Naw-riz in autumn, under the 
Arsacid Parthians (3rd century B.C.-2nd century 
A.D.) who, following the Macedonian calendar estab- 
lished under the Seleucids, made the year begin with 
the autumn equinox (Boyce, 1975, 107; idem, 1976, 
106). The introduction of the reform under the 
Sasanids (who inherited the Parthian system) led, at 





1. Jerusalem, Mihrab of Sulayman 
under the Kubbat al-Sakhra, 
72/962. 


2. Baghdad, The Khassaki mihrab, 
late Umayyad or early 
“Abbasid period. 
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PLATE IV MIHRAB 





7. Cairo, stucco and glass mthrab in 





8. Cairo, marble mihrab in the Mausoleum of Kalawin, 684/1285,. 





9. Cordova, mthrab in the 
Great Mosque, 354/965. 


10. Nayin, stucco mihrab in 
the Masdjid-i Djami‘, 
second half of 4th/10th 
century. 
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13. Kuhrad, Iran, mihrab in the Masdjid-i ‘Ali, lustre-painted and monochrome glazed tiles, 700-8/1300-8. 


14. Konya, faience mihrab in the Sadrettin Konevi, 673/1274-5. (Photographed and reproduced courtesy of Mr. 
H. Dewenter) 
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16. Carkh-Afghanistan, 
wooden muihrab 
6th/12th 
tury. (Photographed and 
reproduced courtesy of 
Prof. A.D.H Bivar) 
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least in popular practice, to the duplication of the 
festival: the 16th day (mthr riz) of the seventh month 
(mihr mah), was celebrated as the “‘little’’ (khurdak or 
kucek) or ‘‘general’’ (“amma) Mihragan and the 21st day 
(ram riiz), as the ‘‘great’’ (buzurg) or ‘“‘special’’ (khassa) 
Mihragan. According to al-Birani, the Sasanid king 
Hormizd I (272-3 A.D.), joined together the festival 
days of Naw-riiz and Mthragan which were observed 
respectively over six days. Then, the kings and people 
of Iran celebrated the two festivals over thirty days (al- 
Biruni, Athar, 223 f., tr. 208 f.; idem, Tafhim, 254 f.). 
The whole month of Farwardin (that of Naw-riz) had 
been consecrated to a festival divided into six sets of 
five days, respectively for the princes, nobles, servants 
of princes, the people, the shepherds and _stock- 
breeders (after Djamshid, according to al-Birini, 
Athar, 218, tr. 203; under Djamshid, according to Ps.- 
Djahiz, Mahasin, 360, tr. 97, with some variants as to 
the social groups.) But the circumstances concerning 
the duration of the festival remain vague (al-Birini, 
ibid., also mentions for the Sasanid Naw-riz a dura- 
tion of five days for the reception by the king of the 
people of all ranks and a sixth day of private royal 
celebration). One thing remains certain; the 
Zoroastrians festivals were still being adjusted for time 
in relation to the solar year, to keep them at a normal 
date, a second reform of the calendar was undertaken 
under the Sasanids between 507 and 511. At first, 
Mihragan apparently continued to be celebrated for six 
days by the Zoroastrians until after the 10th century 
A.D.; the Zoroastrian festivals were then reduced to 
five days, Mihragan also losing the ram raz which rep- 
resented for the Zoroastrian faithful the authentic 
ancient day of the festival (Boyce, 1975, 106 f.; idem, 
1983, 807 f.). The Parsees of India and the 
Zoroastrians of Iran use different calendars for their 
periodic festivals (see below). After Islamisation, some 
caliphs and Muslim rulers celebrated Nay-rtiz/Naw-ruz 
and Mihradjan at the spring and autumn equinoxes 
(see below). 

iii, Evolution and diffusion ofthe ritual. This 
festival probably represents a pre-Zoroastrian Iranian 
new year celebrated in autumn. It seems also that 
before the adoption of Zoroastrianism, the Iranians 
established, by contact with the Babylonians, their 
new year (*Navasarda, then No-r6z/Naw-ruz) in the 
spring, while preserving their autumn festival which 
they then called Mithrakana (Boyce, HZ, ii, 34), 
celebrated on the 16th day of the 7th month according 
to the calendar introduced by the Zoroastrian magi 
(between 457 and 454 B.C. and not, as Takizada 
states, in 441 B.C.; see Hartner, 776 f.). From then 
on, the characteristics of the festival were influenced 
by the multiple aspects of Mithra, which involve a 
simple concept (friend, alliance, friendship, love, con- 
tract, etc.) of the Vedic Mitra, a divinity with the 
juridico-priestly, beneficent, conciliatory, luminous, 
etc. aspect, often associated with Varuna, of the 
Avestan yazata (not known by Zoroaster but 
integrated in yasht 10: see Zachner, 98 f.; see also 
Boyce, 1969, 14 ff.), similar to Verethragna, yazata of 
victory, and the Vedic Indra, the Mithra-Ahura 
syzygy, later Ahura-Mithra, corresponding to the 
Vedic-Mithra-Varuna (on Mithra and his place in 
Zoroastrianism, see Boyce, 1969; idem, HZ, i, 24 ff. 
and index; concise account in Turcan, 5 ff. and 
bibliography.) 

Mithrakana was celebrated in the 7th month of the 
ancient Achaemenid year called Bagayadish (Hartner, 
746), supposedly as this name was taken to mean (the 
month of) the cult of Baga, assimilated with Mithra 
(Takizada, op. cit., 98 ff.). This interpretation has 


now been rejected for philological reasons and 
because the festival was established, in Mesopotamia, 
under foreign influences (see below), well after the 
ancient Iranian names had been given for the first 
time to the months (Boyce, 1981, 67 f.; idem, HZ, ii, 
16 ff., 24 ff.; on the name Baga, see also Gignoux, 
1979, 88-90). Another problem arises from the fact 
that on 10 Bagayadish the festival Magophonia was 
celebrated, a commemoration of the murder of the 
magi (or ‘‘of the magus’’, Gaumata) under Darius I 
(on Magophonia, some of whose rites may have influ- 
enced Mithrakana, see Henning; Takizada, of. cit., 99 
ff.; Dandamaev, 138 f., 575 f.; Widengren, Religions, 
163 ff.; Boyce, HZ, ii, 86-89; Hartner, 749). 

Mithrakana may have been established in Mesopot- 
mia under the influence of a Babylonian autumn 
festival placed under the protection of Shamash, the 
equivalent of Mithra, this influence having developed 
the solar aspect of this myth. It was apparently the 
first time that the Iranians dedicated a festival to a 
single god (Boyce, HZ, ii, 35). Its rites have been 
made known to us especially by the Greek authors 
and, in their later elaborated form, by the authors 
writing in Arabic. The dominant aspect is that of a 
royal festival of a new year or renewal, celebrated by 
festivities, present-giving, animal sacrifices. The 
numerous features common to this festival and Naw- 
riz show that the two festivals may have been treated 
together (notably by Ps.-Djahiz). According to the 
epic-religious tradition, the festival was founded by 
the hero-king Thraétaona/Frét6n/Faridin who killed 
with his bull-headed club the dragon Azhdahak/ 
Dahaka/Dahhak; (Widengren, Religions, 60 f., 68 f., 
258 f.; see also G. Dumézil, Le probleme des centaures, 
Paris 1929, 72f.; according to the tradition of 
Tabaristan/Mazandaran, Faridiin was brought up in 
the north of Laridjan [g.v.] where he used to hunt 
mounted on a cow). The myth has been historicised in 
the Iranian epic in which the legitimate king Faridiin 
institutes the festival of Mihragan to celebrate his 
triumph over the usurping tyrant Dahhak whom he 
chains to Mt. Dunbawand/Damavand. He _ in- 
augurates the month of Mihr by putting the crown on 
his head; the nobles perform libations. He introduces 
the practice of celebrating Mvhragan with rest, 
festivities and banquets. He is remembered in the 
month of Mihr in which one should not wear a worried 
and sad expression (Firdawsi, ed. Mohl, i, 114; ed. 
Moscow, i, 9-10; Asadi, 329, 474 f., Fr. tr., ii, 164, 
271 f.). The hero-smith Kava [see KAwan], after 
having triumphed over Bévarasp/Dahhak, asks the 
people to pay homage to Faridin (al-Biriini, Athar, 
222, tr. 207 f.). 

The dominant feature of the festival was its royal 
and solar aspect. Mithra being the mediator between 
Ohrmazd and Ahriman. According to various tradi- 
tions, the sun appeared for the first time on the day 
of Mthragan; God made the contract between light and 
darkness on the day of Naw-ruz and Mihragan (al- 
Biruni, op. cit., 222, tr. 208; Widengren, Hochgott, 94, 
99 f., 158). According to other traditions, on the day 
of Mihragan, God created the earth and bodies; he 
illuminated the moon which was until then a sphere 
without light. Mihragan is regarded as a sign of resur- 
rection and the end of the world, for everything which 
grows then reaches its perfection (al-Birani, zbid.). 
The rituals are still little known. According to the 
Greek sources, the Achaemenids apparently 
celebrated Mithrakana more than Navasarda/Naw-riz at 
Persepolis, the autumn season being pleasanter there 
and more convenient for bringing tribute (Nylander, 
143, citing Athenaeus; Boyce, HZ, ii, 110). It seems 
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that they also used to sacrifice horses to Mithra there; 
the satrap of Armenia sent them annually 20,000 colts 
for the Mithrakana (Boyce, HZ, i, 173; ii, 110, accord- 
ing to Strabo). Mithrakana was celebrated joyfully, 
notably with dances (according to Duris); it was the 
only annual occasion on which the king of Persia 
became inebriated (according to Ctesis, physician to 
Artaxerxes II); cf. Boyce, HZ, ii, 35. It is thought that 
soma/haoma was used for these libations (Boyce, HZ, i, 
173; Turcan, 9; and see below). 

We have little information as to the diffusion, in 
eastern Iran, of Mithrakana, whose Sogdian counter- 
part may have been Bagakana, a contracted form of 
Bagamithrakdna, celebrated on the 16th day of the 7th 
month (Boyce, 1981, 68 f.). The name mihrakan/ 
mthragan is to be found in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(moharnakt) and in that of Babylon (muharnekat); see 
Takizada, op. cit., 192. The Seleucid and Arsacid 
periods are much less documented. According to the 
epic tradition, the festivals of Afihragan and Sada were 
revived by the last Arsacid, Ardavan, and by the first 
Sasanid, Ardashir-i Papakan (Firdawsi, ed. Mohl, v, 
302, 328; ed. Moscow, vii, 442, 769). Although 
apparently more orthodox Zoroastrians than their 
Sasanid successors, the Arsacids transposed Naw-riz 
and Mthragan (see above, and ,Boyce, 1983, 805). 
Under their influence, some Iranian cults and sanc- 
tuaries, some of which were dedicated to Mithra, were 
introduced into Armenia. With Christianisation, the 
great Mihragan (Arm. Mehekan, 21 Mehek = Mihr) was 
reconsecrated to St. George the Soldier (Takizada, op. 
cit., 194 ff.; Boyce, Zoroastrians, 89; eadem, 1981, 67; 
eadem, 1983, 804 f.; Turcan, 17). As far as we can 
see, it was in Asia Minor, rather than in 
Mesopotamia, that Greco-Roman contacts were 
established out of which arose the mysteries of Mithra 
(Turcan, 18). It is also possible to interpret the iden- 
tification of Mithra with Helios-Apollo as more of a 
symbiosis than a syncretism (at least at Sardis; Boyce, 
HZ, ii, 268 f.). But the Mithra of the mysteries is very 
different from the Median-Persian Mithra and the 
diffusion in the Greco-Roman world of the rituals of 
Mithrakéna (across Armenia?) remains conjectural, 
notably inasmuch as we are concerned with their 
direct influence on the Mithraic celebration, then the 
Christian one of Natalis invicti on 25 December 
(Cumont, 167) or of Mithrakana celebrated in Phrygia, 
at the time of the wine-harvest, with libations of wine 
and animal sacrifices (Campbell, 239 f.). The epic 
legends and heroic character attached to the ritual of 
Mithragan, celebrated especially by men, have supplied 
more definite links with Roman Mithraism (Boyce, 
1966, 107, n. 3; idem, 1969, 26, n. 83; idem, 1983, 
802). 

With the Sasanid reform, the religious calendar 
consisted of seven obligatory festivals: the Gahambars 
(instituted, according to tradition, by Zoroaster; see 
al-Biruini, Athar, 219, tr. 205) and Naw-riz (Boyce, 
1983, 794 f.). Despite its optional character, Mihragan 
preserved all its prestige. Some preferred it, just as 
they preferred the autumn to the spring (al-Biruni, op. 
cut., 223, tr. 208 f.). Mihragan was also regarded as the 
beginning of winter (al-Mas‘tdt, Tandih, 216, Fr. tr. 
289; idem, Muridj, iii, 404 f. = § 1287). The mytho- 
logical elements, beliefs and rituals connected with 
Naw-riz and Mthragan mentioned in the Islamic 
sources seem nevertheless to date back to earlier 
periods or even to refer to Iranian customs held in 
honour under some caliphs (see below). While the 
connections between Zoroastrian festivals and epic 
tradition are probably ancient (according to Ps.- 
Dyahiz, ‘‘Naw-riz belongs to Djam and Mihradjan to 
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Afridin”’, Mahasin, 360, tr. 97), their duplication 
leads to a re-elaboration of the epic traditions; the 
little Mihragan commemorates the joy of all human 
beings when they heard tell of Faridtn’s expedition, 
whereas on the great Mzhragdn he triumphed over 
Dahhak and bound him (al-Birtni, Athdr, 222 f., tr. 
207 ff.; al-Kazwini, 123; Boyce, 1983, 807). Accord- 
ing to various traditions, on the day of Mihragdn the 
kings of Persia used to wear (in the manner of 
Faridun?) a crown on which was engraved the image 
of the sun and the wheel on which he turns. A valiant 
warrior would stand at the gate of the palace to invoke 
the aid of the angels (who came to the help of 
Faridun?): al-Birtini, ibid. According to Ps.-Djahiz, 
the bearer of good omen, at Naw-riiz and Mthragan, 
was said to come through the agency of two spirits 
(according to Inostrantzeff, the amesha spentas or 
“‘archangels’’ Haurvatat and Ameretat connected 
respectively with water and plants): Mahdsin, 361, tr. 
97, 3. Then, expressing his good wishes, he Would 
place before the king, on a silver table, cakes prepared 
with different grains; seven grains of each kind; seven 
branches of an auspicious tree (and auspicious inscrip- 
tions), seven white earthenware plates, seven silver- 
dirhams minted that year, a new dindr and a bouquet 
of wild rue. On this day, the king would abstain from 
discussing any matter. The first thing that was 
presented to him was a gold or silver vase containing 
white sugar, Indian nuts and silver or gold cups. He 
would then drink fresh milk in which dates had been 
soaked. He would give the dates to his favourites and 
sample whatever sweets he liked (tbd., 361 f.; tr. 
98 f.). 

Although Naw-riz may have been more important 
than Mihragan in certain respects (welcoming the New 
Year, collecting the land-tax, nominating governors, 
transferring posts, minting coins, etc.), it was a right 
of the ruler to receive presents and his courtiers, 
relatives and dependents on the two festivals. Each 
one gave what he liked best or something in which he 
excelled. The donors were able to record the value of 
the gift in the diwan. The king had to remunerate 
these presents with gifts or rewards. On the day of 
Mihragan, he would wear new clothes of poplin (khazz), 
silk or closely-woven fabric. He would distribute to his 
courtiers and relatives, at Naw-raz, their winter 
clothes and, at Mihragan, their summer clothes (Ps.- 
Djahiz, Tadj, 146 ff., Fr. tr. 165 ff.; these gifts of 
clothing were called ayén, Christensen, Sassanides, 125, 
407 ff.; on the presents that the king of Persia received 
from all quarters, see also Ps.-Djahiz, Mahasin, 367-8, 
tr. 100-1). 

At Naw-riz and Mihragan, the king held a public 
audience to which all, great and small, had access 
(Ps.-Djahiz, Tadj, 159-60, Fr. tr. 178-9; Nizam al- 
Mulk, 57, tr. 42 f.; al-Ghazali, Nasiha, 167 ff., tr. 102 
ff.). These audiences were abolished by Yazdgard I 
(399-421) or Bahram Gar (421-39) and his son Yazd- 
gard II (439-57); see Ps.-Djahiz, Tad, 163-4, Fr. tr. 
181-2; al-Ghazali, ibd. and tr. 103, n. 3; Christensen, 
op. cit., 283, 303. This custom may have been bor- 
rowed by Naw-riz from Mihragdén, the festival of 
Mithra Lover of Justice (Davar Mthr): Boyce, 1975, 
110, n. 18. The ruler could grant forgiveness for an 
offence committed at Naw-riz or Mihragan (Ps.- 
Djahiz, Tadj, 101-2, Fr. tr. 126-7, anecdote concern- 
ing Khusraw I Andshirwan and Mu‘awiya). More- 
over, it was at Mihragén that Kavad I (488-531) 
organised, in 528-9, a massacre of the Mazdakites 
(just as Darius I had massacred the magus Gaumata 
and his followers at the Mithrakana): Ibn al-Balkhi, 90; 
cf. Widengren, Religions, 343. 
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As at Naw-riz, a fair was held at Mihragan. The Per- 
sians wished to live for a thousand years (in the man- 
ner of Dahhak). Eating pomegranate and smelling the 
perfume of rose-water secured them against illness (al- 
Biruni, op. cit.). During the festivities of Mihragan, 
particular musical tunes were played (see below, 
iv). 

With the installation of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in 
the ancient Sasanid territory, socio-cultural life was 
strongly influenced by Iranian traditions in Baghdad 
and in the provinces. While the Zoroastrians con- 
tinued to celebrate their ceremonies according to their 
own practices (see below), Naw-riz and Mthragan sur- 
vived, deprived of their original religious functions, in 
an Islamic context. Presents had been sent to the 
caliphs on these occasions before the ‘Abbasid period. 
Mu‘awiya had imposed heavy contributions at Naw- 
raz and al-Hadjdjadj had attempted to re-establish the 
Sasanid custom of obligatory presents at the two 
festivals; this was abolished by ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz (see Safa, 51 f.). With other borrowings from 
the Sasanid fiscal system, the ‘Abb4sids also adopted 
the contributions in the form of presents. They 
celebrated Naw-ruz at their court with wine and music 
(al-Mas‘adi, Muriddj, vit, 277 £. = § 2962). According 
to some poetic fragments attributed to the caliphs (al- 
Ma’man, al-Mutawakkil) and various poets writing 
in Arabic, these same festivities were to develop into 
yawm al-mihradjan (see Safa, 52 f., and Sadat Nasiri, 4, 


426 ff., following Ps.-Djahiz, Mahasin, and Ibn al- 
Mukaffa‘, Buligh al-arab; al-Mas‘idi, Muriidj, viii, 
340 f. = § 3502). 

From the time of the appearance of the first 
dynasties more or less independent of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, the celebration of Mihragan assumed, until 
the Mongol invasion, great importance at the courts 
of most princes, great and small, in the Turko-Iranian 
environment. The Tahirid ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Tahir 
arranged for the distribution of clothing at Naw-riiz 
and Mthragan (Ps.-Djahiz, Tadj, 149, Fr. tr. 169). 
‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir wrote some 
verses in Arabic on Mthradjan (Sadat Nasiri, 
Mthragan). The sultans of Khurasan arranged for the 
distribution of autumn and winter clothes to their 
soldiers at Mthradjan (al-Birtini, Athdr, 223, tr. 209). 
Some contributions at Naw-ruz and Mihradjan were 
imposed in Kum on the bazar folk; they were sup- 
pressed (in Kum, then in Aba) from the reign of the 
Biyid Rukn al-Dawla (335-66/947-77); Kumi, 164 
f.). 

By comparison with those bayts in Arabic of which 
we are aware, the poetic production in Persian on 
Mthragan is considerable. Naw-riz and Mihragan, often 
synonyms of spring and autumn, form a part of the 
nature themes celebrated by Persian poets. Among 
the best known who wrote poetry on Mihragan we may 
cite (excluding the epic poets such as Firdawsi and 
Asadi): 


died around or in 


patronised by 


Radaki 329/940 Sam4anids 
Dakiki 368/978 erdem 
Mundjik Tirmidhi 370/980 Al-i Muhtadj, 
or 380/990 Caghaniyan 
Farrukhi 429/1037 Prince of 
Cagh4niyan; 
Ghaznawids: 
Mahmid and Mas‘id 
“Unsuri 431/1039 Mahmiid and Mas‘td 
Manaéihri 432/1040 Princes of Damghan 
and Rayy; Mas‘ad 
Azraki before Saldjuks of 
465/1072 Harat and Kirman 
Katran after Princes of Tabriz, 
465/1072 Gandja and Nakhdjawan 
Djurdjani/ after Contemporary of 
Gurgani 466/1073 the Saldjaks Toghril 
and Alp Arslan 
Nasir-i Khusraw 481/1088 (Isma‘ili) 
Mas‘td-i Sa‘d-i 515/1122 Ghaznawids of 
Salman Lahawr 
Mu‘izzi between Saldjukids Malikshah 
519-21/1125-8 and Sandjar 
Sabir Tirmidhi between Sandjar and 
538-42/1143-47 Kh’drazmshah Atsiz 
Mukhtart 544/1149 Saldjuks of Kirman 
Suzani 562/1166 or Princes of Bukhara 
569/1173 and Samarkand 
Rashid al-din 573/1178 or Kh’ arazmshahs 
Watwat 578/1182 
Anwari after Sandjar, then 
585/1189 various princes 
Khakant 595/1199 Shirwanshah 


* Abbreviations: DS = 


Dabir Siyaki 


LN = Lughat-nama 


Manitéihr, then 
various princes 


references* 

LN; SN, 4, 427; DS, 46. 
ibid.. 

SN, 4, 428. 


LN; SN, 4, 429-32; 
5, 458; DS, 50-54. 


LN; SN, 5, 458-9; DS, 46-7 


LN; SN, 5, 459-62; 
DS, 47-50; Hanaway. 


LN; SN, 9, 206-7; 10, 266-69. 


LN; SN, 6, 34-38; DS, 46. 


SN, 6, 34 
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SN, 6, 38-9; 91-4. 


SN, 10, 269. 


SN, 11, 325-6; DS, 46. 


SB, 11, 325-6. 


SN = Sadat Nasiri 
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Apart from the usual themes (nature, love and 
wine), these poetic evocations contain numerous men- 
tions of and allusions to the celebration of Mehragan, 
the happy autumn festival of good omen, which takes 
the place of spring, with wine and the flute replacing 
the rose and nightingale. It was also the festival of 
Faridin and the great festival of the kings 
(Fouchécour, 24 f., citing Mut‘izzi, Manvdéihri, 
‘Unsuri and Farrukhi). Although this kind of infor- 
mation may be quite rare in the narrative sources, the 
Tarikh-i Bayhaki supplies us with complementary 
information on the festival (djashn) and the custom 
(rasm) of Mthradjan at the court of the Ghaznawid 
Mas‘id {4.v.], observed around the autumn equinox. 
The celebration of Ramadan may have provided an 
obstacle for that of Mihragan (see Farrukhi, for the 
years 419-21/1028-30: cited by Dabir-Siyaki, 53 ff.; 
Fouchécour, 25 f.). In 422, Mas‘id received the 
presents of the princes and governors, many of them 
horses, on the day of Mthragén (28 Ramadan/18 
September 1031). He celebrated the festival with great 
pomp two days later, on the breaking of the fast (fitr). 
He organised a reception ‘‘such as no-one had ever 
seen’’. The sultan and his entourage were inebriated. 
Musicians and poets enlivened the festivities at the 
court and outside. Considerable rewards were 
distributed: 1,000 dindrs for ‘Unsuri; 20,000 dirhams 
for the foreign poets at the court, 50,000 for Zaynabi 
‘Alawi; 30,000 for the musicians and jesters (Tarikh-1 
Bayhaki, 359 f.; Bosworth, 132). This celebration is 
mentioned more briefly for the years 426/1035, 429 (9 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja/12 September 1038!) and 430/1039 (at 
that time he sent to India Mas‘id-i Razi who ven- 
tured to advise him in a kasida): Tarikh-t Bayhaki, 642 
f., 734 f. 

It seems that the celebration of Mihragan, like that 
of Sadak/Sada [q.v.], had been abandoned, in its 
Islamic context, after the rupturing of traditions pro- 
voked in Iran by the Mongol invasion (Safa, 58, 118). 
This theme, however, continued to inspire poets (e.g. 
Damiri, d. 973/1565, a contemporary of Shah 
Tahmasp I: LN). It has been suggested that some 
Shri festivals following their solar computation may 
be survivals of Mthragan (e.g. in the ceremonies of kali- 
Shiyan/shiran at Mashhad-i Ardahal, near Kashan, 
celebrated in the month of Mihr; see Al-i Ahmad, 200 
ff.; A. Boloukbachi, in Objets et Mondes, xi, Paris 1971, 
133-40). There is also continuity in the celebration of 
Mthragan by the Zoroastrians, who use different calen- 
dars in Iran and India (Boyce, 1968, 213, n. 86; 
eadem, Stronghold, 164 ff. and index; eadem, 
Zoroastrians, 221 and index). Although the Parsees of 
India seem to have stopped observing this non- 
obligatory festival during the 19th century (Boyce, 
1969, 32), they retained the ritual (Dhabhar, Rivayats, 
343; Mehr and Jashne Meherangan, Bombay 1889; idem, 
LN; Ceremonies, 429 ff.). One of the causes of their 
neglect of Mihragan is probably, under pressure from 
their Hindu surroundings, the opposition to animal 
sacrifice which they were still practising in the 18th 
century (witnessed by Anquetil-Duperron; cf. Boyce, 
1966, 197; eadem, 1975, 106). Their celebration is 
now limited to a cult restricted to 16 Mihr (Boyce, 
1969, 32). By contrast, the Zoroastrians of Iran have 
continued to observe this festival. At the beginning of 
the 20th century, those of Yazd used to celebrate it 
(from 16 to 20 Mihr), in February-March according 
to the time adjustment of the kadimi calendar of 365 
days, with notably, in each house, the sacrifice of an 
animal: sheep, goat, poultry for the very poor, and 
the eating of unleavened bread. Despite the objections 
of their coreligionists in Tehran and Bombay, the 


Zoroastrians of the villages of Yazd were still 
celebrating it for five days in 1960, under the name 
Djashn-i Mthrized. It was a joyful and convivial festival, 
to which the ‘‘migrants’’ from Tehran were invited, 
the principal elements of the ritual still being the cult 
of Mihr, to whom the animal sacrifice was dedicated 
(essentially a sheep or goat, whose flesh was roasted, 
shared out and eaten) and the offerings of products of 
the season preserved and brought for the festival 
(Boyce, 1975, 108 ff.; eadem, Stronghold, 54 ff., 83ff., 
200 ff.). These rituals were probably survivals of 
Mithrakana, the sacrifice of livestock symbolising the 
immolation of the primordial bull (Boyce, 1975, 108, 
117 f.). A large sanctuary of Kirman is dedicated to 
“‘Shah Mihr Ized’’ (Boyce, Stronghold, 83). 

iv. Other usages of the noun. 

(1) As a toponym, Mihragan designates, in a 
compound or adjoining forms, various localities and 
districts: 

Mihradjan, ancient name of Isfarayin {q.v.] in 
Khurasan. According to Yakat (7th/13th century), it 
was still a village near the ruined town; 51 villages 
were under its control. It was also a small town 
between Isfahan and Tabas (Yakut, v, 233; Barbier 
de Meynard, 552; Le Strange, 393). 

Mihradjanavadh (= Mihradjanabad), a town in 
Fars (Le Strange, 283; Schwarz, i, 30, iii, 180). 

Mihradjan-kadhak/Mihradjan-kadak (Mihradjan- 
kudhak), a densely populated and very fertile district 
in the 4th/10th century in Djibal, near Saymara 
(Yakut and Barbier de Meynard; al-Mas‘udi, Tanbih, 
Fr. tr. 74, 453; Le Strange, 202; Schwarz, iv, 470 and 
index). 

Mihrikan, one of the villages in the region of Rayy 
(Yakut, 233; Barbier de Meynard, 552; Schwarz, vi, 
805). 

Mihrkan, a village in Fars (Schwarz, i 37). 

Mihridjan, a small town in the country of Marw; a 
major village in Fars, near Kazardn [g.v.] (Yakut, 
234; Barbier de Meynard, 553). 

Without being able to establish their antiquity, 
some of these toponyms are still attested. There are 
also, according to Farhang-i djughrafya*i-yi Iran (ed. 
Razmara, Tehran 1949-53), the following villages: 

Mihrakan, a region in Linga, Laristan (vii, 229). 

Mihrandjan, two villages, region of Kazarin, Fars 
ibid. . 

Mihrgan, two villages, region of Bandar ‘Abbas 
(viii, 400). 

Mihrgan, region of Nayin; Mihrgan, Mihrandjan-i 
aramitra, in ruins, and Mihradjani turkha, region of 
Isfahan (x, 88). 

(2) As a personal name. Mihradjan was given 
rarely as a patronym (see e.g. Mihradjan b. Ruzbih; 
Schwarz, ili, 136, n. 3). However, there exist many 
proper Persian names derived from Mihr. According 
to a Zoroastrian custom, a name with Mihr was given 
to a child born on this day (Farevashi, 306). As well 
as names such as Mihran, Mihrban, Mihrdad, etc., 
many female names are also formed, such as 
Mihrbana, Mihrdukht, Mihrmah/Mihr-i mah [¢.v.], 
Mihrvash, etc. Several people were also known by 
their nisbas derived from toponyms (Mihradjani, 
Mihrdjani, Mihridjani, Mihrikani, etc.). 

(3) Mihragan and music. As with Naw-riz, 
Mthragan also gave its name to some musical themes 
whose origin goes back to the Sasanid period (see 
Christensen, 1918, 376). Several names were given to 
these tunes (avdz, dastgah, lahn, naghma, nava, parda), 
whose tenor is not known in the general body of 
makams (q.v.|. We can distinguish essentially mthragan- 
-t buzurg, the eleventh of the twelve makams according 
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to al-Farabi; mthragan-i khurdak or kudik, a parda or a 
makam (LN; Dabir-Siyaki, citing Manitihri). 

(4) Apart from its use for nisbas and music, the 
adjective of relationship mihragani/mihradjani is also 
used in Persian to designate anything which 
relates to the festival, the season and its products, 
with the meaning of autumnal or wintry, especially in 
poetry (LN, s.v.). 
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(J. Catmarp) 

MIHRAN, the name generally given by the 
classical Islamic geographers to the Indus river (Skr. 
Sindhu, Grk ZivOo¢, “Ivdec, Lat. Sindus, Indus), but 
Nahr al-Sind, Sind-Rtidh, Nahr Multan, etc. were 
also used by them. 

There was, in fact, considerable confusion over the 
precise nomenclature of the Indus and its consti- 
tuents, with, in particular, uncertainty over what was 
to be regarded as the main river channel. Thus al- 
Istakhri, followed by Ibn Hawkal, records the Nahr 
Multan or Mihr4n as rising in the mountains of Cen- 
tral Asia. They compare it to the Nile, in its breadth, 
its becoming swollen seasonally with waters which 
flood and fertilise the agricultural areas along its 
banks and its having crocodiles; together with this 
river are the Sind-Riadh, situated three days’ journey 
from Multan [q.v.], and the Djandrawar, which joins 
the Indus lower than the Sind-Ridh (Ibn Hawkal, ed. 
Kramers, 322, 328, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 315, 320-1; cf. 
al-Mas‘adi, Muriudj, i, 372-3, 377-8 = §§ 412-13, 419; 
al-Birini, India, tr. Sachau, i, 259-60). Al- 
Mukaddasi, 482-3, resumes this information: that the 
Mihran is the main river, and the Nahr Sindartd a 
tributary flowing at a distance three stages from 
Multan. As Marquart pointed out, Eransahr, 258-61, 
the Sind-Radh is in fact the genuine Indus, but the 
geographers took the system of the Ghenab-Ravi- 
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Jhelum, on which Multan was situated and which 
formed part of the Pantanada or Pandjnad ‘‘Five 
rivers’? [see PANDJAB], as the main stream, whose 
waters unite near modern Ucch and then join the 
Indus proper near Mithankot, about 100 miles/160 
km, below Multan. The Djandrawar must have been 
one of the main arms of the lower Indus within the 
province of Sind [g.v.] just below the town of Ror or 
Arir/al-Rir [9.v.], modern Rohri. Likewise, the 
Hudid al-“alam, § 6. 13-15, cf. Minorsky’s comm., 
209-10, 371-2, regards the Indus river system as 
essentially comprising three streams: the Sindh-Riidh 
(=the modern upper Indus, north of Atak [.v.] or 
Attock), the river of Lamghan (=the Kabul river, 
which the author considers to be the principal channel 
of the Indus) and the Hivan (apparently the Sutlej, 
the longest affluent of the Indus). After the junction of 
these three, the author says, the river is called the 
Mihran, and empties into the ‘‘Great Sea’’ at Kuli 
(=the Kori creek, the ancient estuary of the Indus, 
now in the Rann of Cutch); he also mentions (§ 6.16) 
a ‘‘Lesser Mihran’’ to the east, perhaps the Narbada 
of central India, which flows into the Gulf of Cambay. 
Al-Idrist uses only the term Mihran, and describes the 
main course of its lower reaches in Sind as flowing in 
his time near al-Mansura; cf. S. Maqbul Ahmad, 
India and the neighbouring territories in ... al-Sharif al- 
Idrist, Leiden 1960, text 41, etc., comm. 111. 

Of the historians, al-Baladhuri uses the term 
Mihran in his account of Muhammad b. al-Kasim’s 
conquest of Sind (Futuh, 438). The Ghaznawid 
chroniclers al-‘Utbi and Gardizi, if they give the 
Indus a specific name at all, use that of Sayhun, nor- 
mally used by the geographers for the Sir Darya or 
Jaxartes, in parallel to the name Djayhin for the Ama 
Darya or Oxus; its application to the Indus is 
presumably by analogy with the Central Asian river, 
both being long and wide and both marking the fron- 
tier zone between Islam and the lands of paganism (cf. 
‘Utbi-Manini, Yamini, ii, 67, 72, etc.; Gardizi, Zayn 
al-akhbar, ed. Nazim, 87, 88, 89). The later traveller 
Ibn Battita, iii, 91, 93, speaks of the Indus as the 
Nahr/Ma?/Wadi al-Sind, ‘‘called Pandj Ab’’, lump- 
ing the Indus and its major tributaries together under 
the Persian name; cf. also i, 79. 

The Indus is approximately 1,800 miles/2,900 km. 
long. It rises in western Tibet in lat. 31°25’ N. and 
long. 81°30’ E., flows through Kashmir State of the 
Indian Union and then enters Pakistani (Azad) Kash- 
mir and completes the rest of its course within 
Pakistan. The main rivers of the Indus system are fed 
by the snows of the Inner Asian mountain massif, and 
the Indus water level rises in the spring to a peak 
around early August, bringing down silt, so that Sind 
is largely an alluvial plain built up by the very wide, 
slow-flowing river. The river has always been used for 
irrigation. An extensive canal system was constructed 
in British Indian times, and since 1947, various bar- 
rages have been made on the main river and its 
affluents both for irrigation and for hydro-electric 
power, with the Indus Waters Agreement of 1960 
allotting the flow of the western rivers (Indus, Jhelum 
and Chenab) to Pakistan and that of the eastern ones 
(Ravi, Sutle) and Beas) to India. Until the advent of 
railways and the extension of irrigation projects, i.e. 
till ca. 1880, the Indus and the other Pandjab rivers 
had been used for a certain amount of navigation; in 
mediaeval times, the Ghaznawid sultan Mahmud b. 
Sebiiktigin [g.v.] had sent a large fleet downriver from 
Multan to attack the Djats [g.v.], and sharp clashes 
had taken place between the opposing sides (see M. 
Nazim, The life and times of Sultan Mahmid of Ghazna, 
Cambridge 1931, 121-2). 





The channels of the lower Indus, in the plains of 
Sind below Rohri, have changed considerably in the 
course of recorded history. Formerly, it followed a 
more easterly course than at present, the Eastern 
Nava riverbed, emptying into the Kori creek; but 
already in the 2nd/8th century, the time of the Islamic 
conquest of Sind, the Arabs found it flowing further 
westwards, past Brahmanabad or al-Mansira {q.2.], 
though still to the east of its present course. The ques- 
tions involved are studied, with relevant maps, by 
H.G. Raverty, The Mihran of Sind and its tributartes, in 
JASB, \xi (1892), 155-297; H. Cousens, The antiquities 
of Sind = Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, xlvi, 
Calcutta 1929; and H.T. Lambrick, Sind, a general 
introduction, Hyderabad, Sind 1964. Finally, one 
should mention that the lower course and the delta 
region of Sind were the home of the Jhats, Arabic Zutt 
[g.2.], who played a certain role in the early history of 
the caliphate as well as a local, Indian one (see above). 
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7 (C.E. Boswortn) 

MIHRATH (a.) and its plur. mahérith are used 
more frequently than the doublet mihrath, plur. 
maharith, to designate today a plough, but these 
terms are applied more specifically, in mediaeval 
literature, to the tiller, which is not equipped with 
wheels or a mould-board or a coulter, but consists 
essentially of a ploughshare, a crossbeam, a handle 
and a pole (or beam). Although it goes back to the 
earliest antiquity, this agricultural implement is still 
in use, without modification of note, throughout the 
Islamic world. 

While mihrath, unknown in the Kur?an, appears in 
classical dictionaries only in the sense of ‘‘poker’’, or 
figuratively, of ‘‘kindler of war’’, it was not unknown 
to agronomists, notably Andalusians, who, never- 
theless, tended to consider it as colloquial (see Dozy, 
Suppl., s.v.); for his part, Ibn Khaldtin is prepared to 
use it, especially with reference to a famous hadith 
which bears witness after all to the existence of the 
uller in ancient Arabia. Having seen in the house of 
one of his Companions a ploughshare (sikka) and 
other parts of a ploughing implement, the Prophet is 
said to have exclaimed: ‘‘These things do not enter a 
house (dar) without also bringing in debasement”’ (see 
al-Bukhari, Sahih, k. al-wakala, ma dja°a fi ’l-harth wa ’l- 
muzara‘a, ed. Halabi, Cairo n.d., iii, 135; cf. Houdas 
et Marcais, Les traditions musulmanes, ii, 91). Ibn 
Khaldtn (Mukaddima, i, 258, Fr. tr. de Slane, i, 297, 
Eng. tr. Rosenthal, i, 289-90), specifies that, in the 
hadith in question, it is a tiller’s ploughshare (stkkat 
mthrath), and, without dwelling on the interpretations 
that could be put on it so as to mitigate the effect, he 
goes on to show that taxes (payable on products of the 
land) degrade people. 

The use of the tiller at an early date is further 
attested, but less clearly, by the use that the classical 
lexicographers make of terms that designate it, 
although possessing a much less exact and certain 
meaning than mthrath; this is the case with /u’ama/ 
lu>ma/la’ma (see below) and especially of a word that 
seems to have been applied at the same time to the 
yoke, to the pair of oxen and to the implement that 
they pull to till the land and that the Lisdn (s.v. s-k-k) 
uses, exactly like mzhrath in Ibn Khaldun, to define 
sikka in the preceeding hadith: fadan" (see LA, s.v. 
f-d-n); in fact, it is this term that most regularly 
designates the tiller. An evolved form, faddan¥" 
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(comp. in dialect dukhan>dukhkhan ‘‘smoke, etc.’’), 
by quite an expected extension of meaning, came to 
designate also the area that a pair of oxen could till in 
a given time [see MISAHA]. 

By force of circumstances, the mediaeval 
philologists inevitably concerned themselves with the 
tiller and noted its terminology; but, cut off from rural 
realities, doubtless embarrassed by the diversity of the 
terms attested in different regions and perhaps also 
hindered by the hadith cited above, they do not seem 
to have possessed a very clear idea of the structure and 
function of an implement that they could not, how- 
ever, neglect. It is thus that we find a rather obscure 
and fairly contradictory account of a lexicographical 
character, for the elements were drawn from various 
sources and probably concern slightly different types, 
in the Mukhassas of Ibn Siduh (x, 152-4) and a brief 
description in the Lisdn (s.v. d-dj-r). There follows an 
attempt at translating the passage in question of the 
LA; “‘Dadjr, dudjr and dudjur, the name of the piece of 
wood (khashaba) to which is fixed the iron (hadida) of 
the tiller (faddan); some use the dual (dadjrdn'), as if 
they were speaking of two ears (udhunan'); the iron is 
called sunba (sic; read sinna?), Fad(d)an is the name of 
all assembled parts (adawat) of the implement. The 
khashaba placed on the neck (‘unuk) of the ox (sic) is the 
nir. The two samiks are pieces of wood attached to the 
neck. To the pole which [ends in] the centre [of the 
yoke], is fixed the strap (read “yan instead of “indn) of 
the wayd), i.e. the kunndha. Waydj and mays (read hays 
as in the Mukhassas and in LA, s.v. h-y-s) in Yemeni 
are the name of the long khashaba which passes 
between the two oxen. The piece of wood that the 
ploughman holds is the mikwam.”’ 

The preceding description is not of blinding clarity, 
but by means of the terminology retained by the 
author of the Lisén and with the help of the list sup- 
plied by Ibn Siduh, it nevertheless allows us to form 
an idea of the elements constituting the tillers at an 
early date. 

The ploughshare (stkka, but also sinn, sinna, na‘l) 
was joined by means of a strap (“yan) of iron to the 
crossbeam, which could also be called dadjr (and 
vars.), sometimes used in the dual (dadjrdn*) because 


Fig. 1 
Possible sketch of the ancient tiller 





. silh = beam 5. kunnaha = joining pin 
. dadjr = cross-beam 6. mikwam = handle 

. Gyan = strap 7. sayfan' = holding bar 
. stkka = ploughshare 
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it was in two parts with one joined to the other by 
another strap and/or a cord (fatil), which could 
indicate that the transition from the tied object to the 
object fitted together had still not been totally 
achieved (?). The Mukhassas says also that the two 
dadjrs were placed at the meeting point of the /u°ama 
and the sib, and defines this last as being the piece of 
wood whose end (one should probably read fi tarafth 


instead of ft faraf) joins on to the ploughshare; but as 
it says that the sib is the longest element of the tiller, 
it is clearly the pole (or beam) called waydj and hays in 
Yemen or in ‘Uman) and to which it also gives the 
name /u°ama; the Lisan (s.v. s-l-b) specifies that the end 
of this part was driven into the hole pierced in the 
beginning of the /u°ama; this last, rather imprecise, 
term would designate on the one hand all the parts of 
the tiller, whether of wood or iron, and on the other 
only the ploughshare—which is not very likely—or, 
more probably, like si/b, the beam tied to the cross- 
beam at a point called djidar. Kunnaha, for its part, 
presents a difficulty; the Lisan (s.v. k-n-h) explains this 
word as designating a polo-stick and, in general, a 
curved piece of wood, whereas, according to Ibn 
Siduh, it is a kind of joining pin‘used to connect the 
ploughshare (or rather the cross-beam) to the beam. 

The ploughman ensures the proper functioning of 
the tiller and drives the ploughshare in the earth by 
putting pressure on the handle (mikwam; Ibn Siduh 
also gives dastak, from Persian dastah; cf. Dozy, Suppl. , 
s.v. dastad)); this part has not been double for a long 
time, but it doubtless has a holding bar, which is what 
the Mukhassas calls sayfan'. 

The team itself is not described very exactly, and 
we know simply that the beam was attached to the 
centre of the yoke by means of a trace called djarr. 
Regarding the yoke, the Afukhassas supplies a list of 
terms supposedly synonymous, of which nir is the best 
known today; it also cites nira, ar‘uwwa (which 
designates a pair of ploughing oxen) and midmad/mid- 
mada, of which the Lisan (s.v. d-m-d) gives an explana- 
tion which is lacking in clarity. However, we under- 
stand that yokes could assume various forms, one of 
which seems to consist of two yokelets (samikan') 
which, according to the Lisan (s.v. s-m-k), are ‘‘two 
pieces of wood [each] encircling the neck of the ox like 
a collar and joining under the animal’s dewlap (ghab- 
ghab); they are then attached (usiré, but shudda in the 
Mukhassas) to each other by means of a rope’’. Other 
terms are also cited, notably the mikran which 
designates a piece of wood fixed on the oxen’s head, 
when they plough, by means of a rope called tawthik. 
No pole under the belly is mentioned, but there is 
mention of a kiran or karan, which is a rope passing 
over the oxen’s neck and attached to the /u°ama, here 
the beam. 

The two principal sources used mention, im- 
mediately after enumerating the parts of the tiller, a 
still more rudimentary implement for levelling the 
earth after ploughing and burying completely the seed 
which was sown there before the ploughshare had 
turned over the soil; this is the malak or mimlaka, a 
wide board that the ploughman presses on with all his 
weight and was pulled along by two oxen (which is 
rather the Egyptian zahhafa). 

As W. Marcais ( Takroiina, i, 88-9) remarks, the ter- 
minology that can be noted in the work of the classical 
lexicographers ‘‘probably contains a certain propor- 
tion of inexactitudes and errors’’; not only is it not 
uniform, but furthermore, agriculture being left to 
slaves and foreign elements, loan words have been 
detected (see Fraenkel, Aramaische Fremdwérter, 131 ff.; 
cf. M. Feghali, Etude sur les emprunts syriaques dans les 
parlers du Liban, 93) which risked increasing the confu- 
sion. In addition, several types of tiller were bound to 
exist, to judge by mediaeval practice [see FILAHA] that 
the Andalusian agronomists, in particular, describe 
(see L. Bolens, 97 ff.) and by the present or recent 
situation. In fact, in detail, the forms and parts of the 
various implements that can be seen today present 
perceptible differences, and the corresponding ter- 
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minology is itself too dissimilar, both in Arabic 
dialects and in Berber—for the use of the tiller is still 
widespread in Barbary—for one to consider giving 
even a rough idea of it here. So we will merely repeat 
the brief description given by Ayrout (Fellahs, 59) of 
the tiller used in Egypt and in other countries of the 
East. This implement, which weighs about 40 kg, 
“consists of a wooden cross-beam fitted with a flat, 
ogival-shaped ploughshare of about 25 cm and a long 
beam of about 3,50 m to which the harnessed animals 
are attached by means of a straight yoke resting on the 
withers and not, as in Europe, on the brow. Two 
water buffaloes are used or the smallholder’s water 
buffalo and donkey, or two camels hired for the occa- 
sion, or even a camel and a donkey. The ploughman 
leans on the single handle to drive in the ploughshare 
and follows the walking animals, guiding them with 
his voice and hand, for he does not use reins or a 
whip.”’ 

The tiller thus described does not differ fundamen- 
tally from that which was in use in ancient Arabia, 
where the very best team consisted of two oxen, just 
as the description of fad(d)an implies. It is possible that 
the Arabs, who no doubt did not have to respect the 
prohibition of Deuteronomy (xxii, 10: ‘‘You shall not 
plough with a donkey and an ox yoked together’’) any 
more than do the Egyptians of today, used some ill- 
matched teams, but we do not have any immediately 
usable evidence. 

No more do we have information at our disposal on 
the use of camels [see 181L] for ploughing in ancient 
Arabia. Nevertheless, the use of a single camel 
appears characteristic of southern Tunisia and Libya 
(see W. Margais, Takrotina, i, 182, 189-90). In this 
case, the tiller is somewhat different, in that the beam 
is shorter and that a swingle-bar is attached to the 
ends, traces leading from them to a collar (or half- 
collar) held in place, on the withers, by a system of 





Tiller drawn by a camel 


ropes passing over the neck, as well as behind the 
hump and on the crupper; long reins allow the animal 
to be driven (see the detail and local terminology in G. 
Boris, Documents linguistiques et ethnographiques sur une 
région du Sud Tunisien (Nefzaoua), Paris 1951, 19). After 
rejecting (in Mots et choses berbéres, 290) the current 
assertion that the Berber peasant sometimes makes his 
wife and donkey draw the tiller, and on the whole 
doubting the evidence of Pliny who claimed to have 
observed such a team, E. Laoust considers (in 
Hespéris, x/1 [1930], 47) that it is advisable not to 
impugn it, for he has meanwhile been able to study a 
very similar implement used in the east of Barbary 
and to establish that it is both rudimentary and light. 
Just as the terminology of the ancient Arab’s tiller is 
partially borrowed from Aramaic, so, in Berber, that 
which relates to the team is partly adapted from Latin, 





showing a Roman influence, but not prejudging at all 
the origin of the North African types, which may well 
be considered autochthonous. 

In the opinion of specialists (e.g. V. Mosséri and C. 
Audebeau, Le labourage en Egypte, in BIE, 5th series, x 
[1916], 83-127), the tiller in use ‘‘constitutes the 
implement par excellence of regions where it is suffi- 
cient to scratch the ground in order to bury the seed 
and allow it to germinate before the top soil dries out. 
This tiller is also all that is needed when, owing to a 
limited water supply, it is necessary to prevent the 
rapid evaporation of the soil.’’ The tiller with a light 
ploughshare has moreover been used until recently in 
Spain for ploughing on the flat, and it has not been 
entirely replaced by modern ploughs in the regions of 
North Africa where the peasants have to be satisfied 
with it and where the arable land bed will not support 
deep ploughing. 
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MIHRGAN [see MinRAGAN]. 

MIHRI KHATUN, an important Turkish 
poetess of the end of the 9th/15th and beginning of 
the 10th/16th centuries. Although ‘Ashik Celebi 
clearly states that Mihri was her given name as well 
as her makhlas, later on Ewliya Celebi writes (Seyahat- 
name, ii, 192) that it was Mihrmah. (It is possibly as 
her cognomen that Fakhr al-nisa? is mentioned in 
“Othmanli miiellifleri.) Mihri Khatiin was a descendant 
of Pir Ilyas, the Khalweti sheykh of Amasya. Her 
father was a kadi who wrote poetry under the makhlas 
Belayi. Mihri Khatin herself spent her whole life, 
about which very little is known, in and around 
Amasya. She belonged to the literary circle of prince 
Ahmed, son of Bayezid II, during his governorship of 
Amasya in the years 886/1481 (or possibly 890/1485, 
according to Reindl, of. cit. below, 80) to 919/1513. 
Indeed, almost all of the kastdes in her Diwan are 
addressed to him. 

Mihri Khatin is known to have fallen in love 
repeatedly, her best documented loves being 
Ml’eyyed-zade ‘Abd al-Rahman Celebi, who was 
born in Amasya in 860/1456, later became kadi ‘asker, 
and wrote poetry under the makhlas Khatemi, and 
Iskender Celebi, son of Sinan Pasha. She sang of her 
loves in her ghazels, and the tedhkiredjis recorded this, 
especially citing a ghazel on Iskender Celebi in which 
she names him through iham (allusion). Yet, at the 
same time, they all agree in emphasing her chastity 
and virtuousness, reiterating that these were innocent 
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loves and that she lived a blameless life. In fact, she 
is reported to have remained unmarried in spite of 
being blessed with beauty, an ardent temperament, 
and no lack of wooers. 

Mihri Khatiin died in Amasya after 27 Dhu ’1- 
Hidjdja 917/16 March 1512 and, according to Ewliya 

elebi, was buried in her ancestor Pir Ilyas’s tekye in 
Amasya. 

Mihri Khatiin was well educated for her sex and 
day, being sufficiently versed in Persian poetic 
imagery and the art of rhetorical embellishment to 
venture on writing Diwan poetry. (According to 
Ewliya Celebi, she even wrote treatises on matters 
related to fikh and faraid.) She made the poet Nedjati 
(d. 914/1509) her chief model and many of her poems 
are nazires (parallels) to his. It is said that this irritated 
him somewhat, especially as her manner could at 
times be rather self-congratulatory. However, Mihri 
Khatiin did not reach his level of accomplishment. 
What she did achieve in her poems was a striking 
naturalness, a freshness and directness, and an often 
remarkable impact of feeling. In keeping with the 
effect of spontaneity and sincerity given by many of 
her lines, her language is not rhetorically over- 
burdened but rather simple. It is true, however, that 
her images do not display originality, her metaphors 
and similes being mostly the conventional ones. 

Mihri Khatin left a not particularly voluminous 
Diwan and at least one treatise in rhyme. A number 
of her poems had been made accessible by Smirnov 
and translated by Gibb (op. cit. below) before a critical 
edition of the Diwan based on four mss. was published 
by E.I. Mashtakova (Mikhri Khatin. Divan. Kriticeskty 
tekst t ustupitel’nayg stat’ya, Moscow 1967). This con- 
tains 208 ghazels, 11 kasides, a miistezad and a terdjt‘-i 
bend, 7 murabba‘s and a mukhammes as well as 4 nazms 
and 6 miifreds. These poems are preceded in the Diwan 
by a tewhid in the form of a methnewi of 29 beyts (which 
start with the Arabic letters in their alphabetical 
order) and, more importantly, by her risale in verse, 
Tadarru‘-name. Composed mainly in the form of a 
methnewi, but interspersed with about ten poems in the 
form of a ghazel as well as one kaside and one murabba‘, 
this contains minadjats, na‘ts, mew “izes, etc. The whole 
risale totals about 460 beyts and ends with a touching 
khattime, which includes a few lines which Mihri 
Khattn said in defence of women. 
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MIHTAR [see MEHTER]. 

MIHYAR sb. MarzawayH (Marzéye) AL-DayLaMi, 
Abu ’l-Husayn (Ibn Khallikan) or Abu ’l-Hasan 
(other sources), poet who used the Arabic 
language, originally a Zoroastrian but becoming a 
convert to Islam in 394/1004 at the hands of al-Sharif 
al-Radi (359-406/970-1016 [g.v.]), dying in 428/1037. 

The famous Shi‘ poet and nakib of the descendants 
of the Prophet took charge of the education of his pro- 
tégé, into whom he inculcated not only the basic prin- 
ciples of Shi‘ism but also the necessary skills for him 
to act as a secretary in the administration. He 
naturally took care also to teach him the rules of ver- 
sification, but his pupil very soon showed the natural 
talents which were to make him one of the most famed 
poets of the 5th/1ith century. 

Apart from the items of information concerning his 
relations with the Sharif, under whose protection he 
seems to have lived, we have virtually no other 
biographical information about Mihyar, whose exten- 
sive Diwan nevertheless in itself supplies material for 
a substantial study. 

This poet, who amply copied his master, attempted 
almost all the poetic genres, but did not display an 
equal talent for all of them. Thus his descriptions were 
considered to be prosaic, as also his eulogies, which 
seem lengthy; but on the other hand, he excelled in 
the sphere of the ghazal [q.v.], friendly or amorous 
reproach (‘itdb), versified epistles addressed to his 
friends (ikhwaniyyat) and above all in the funeral 
eulogy or elegy or ritha? (see MARTHIYA]. As a good 
disciple of al-Sharif al-Radi, he successfully celebrated 
the memories of ‘Ali and al-Husayn (see e.g. Diwan, 
Cairo 1344-50/1925-31, ii, 259-62, 367-70, iii, 109, 
etc.), and his poems of condolence (¢a‘azi; Diwan, i, 
72-4, iii, 6-8, 54-8, etc.) are highly appreciated; but 
the poem in -mim (Diwan, iii, 366-70), in which he 
laments the death of his master, is considered to be a 
masterpiece and is used as a basis for comparison. 
The Sunni sources, which naturally blame him for his 
Rafidi beliefs and which cite a witticism according to 
which his conversion to Islam merely transferred him 
from one corner of Hell to another, nevertheless 
adjudge his poetry to be of an ‘‘extreme beauty”’ (e.g. 
Ibn Taghribardi, Nudjim, v, 26-7), and even the 
Spaniard Ibn Bassam (in Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, iii, 
243) is said to have praised him highly. A critic like 
Ali Dj. al-Tahir (al-Shi‘r al-‘arabi fi *l-“Irak wa-bilad al- 
“Adjam fi ’l-‘asr al-saldjuki, Baghdad 1958-61, ii, 205, 
209) considers that the decline of Arabic poetry begins 
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after Mihyar and that the Saldjik period is 
characterised by a tendency towards imitation and 
even towards making a pastiche of al-Radi and his 
pupil. 
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MIKAL, the archangel Michael [see also 

MALAIKA], whose name occurs once in the Kur’an, 
viz. in II, 92: ‘‘Whosoever is an enemy to God, or his 
angels, or his apostles, or to Gabriel or to Michael, 
verily God is an enemy to the unbelievers.’’ In 
explanation of this verse two stories are told. Accord- 
ing to the first, the Jews, wishing to test the veracity 
of the mission of Muhammad, asked him several 
questions, to all of which he gave the true answer. 
Finally, they asked him, who transmitted the revela- 
tions to him? When he answered, Gabriel, the Jews 
declared that this angel was their enemy and the angel 
of destruction and penury, in opposition to Michael 
whom they said to be their protector and the angel of 
fertility and salvation (al-Tabari, Tafsir, i, 324 ff.). 
According to the second story, ‘Umar once entered 
the synagogue (midras) of Medina and asked the Jews 
questions concerning Gabriel. They gave an account 
of that angel as well as of Michael similar to the one 
mentioned above, whereupon ‘Umar asked: What is 
the position of those two angels with God? They 
replied: Gabriel is to His right and Michael to His left 
hand, and there is enmity between the two. 
Whereupon ‘Umar answered: If they have that posi- 
tion with God, there can be no enmity between them. 
But you are unbelievers more than asses are, and 
whosoever is an enemy to one of the two, is an enemy 
to God. Thereupon ‘Umar went to meet Muham- 
mad, who received him with the words: Gabriel has 
anticipated you by the revelation of ‘‘Whosoever is an 
enemy’’, etc. (stra II, 92; al-Tabari, Tafsir, i, 327; al- 
Zamakhshari, 92; al-Baydawi ad stra II, 91). 

We do not know of any Jewish traditions which 
ascribe to Gabriel a hostile attitude towards the Jews. 
For the statements regarding Michael as com- 
municated above, there is sufficient literary evidence. 
In Daniel, xii, 1, Michael is called the great prince, 
the protector of the people of Israel; cf. Targum Can- 
ticum, viii, 9: ‘‘Michael, the lord of Israel’’; Daniel x, 
13, 21, where Michael is said to have protected the 
Jews against the kings of Persia and Greece; further 
I Enoch, xx, 5, where he is called the protector of the 
best part of mankind; Testamentum Levi, xv, 6; Test. 
Dan., vi, 2. 

In Vita Adami et Evae, ch. xii ff., it is Michael who 
orders Satan and the other angels to worship Adam. 
Although the story is mentioned several times in the 
Kur’an [see 1ptis], there is no trace in Muslim 
literature of the role ascribed to Michael in Vita Adami 
et Evae; the only mention of Michael in the Muslim 
legend is that he and Gabriel were the first to worship 
Adam, in opposition to Iblis who refused to do so (al- 
Kisa’i, 27). 

Neither does Muslim literature seem to have pre- 








served other features ascribed to Michael in Jewish 
Apocrypha (mediator between God and mankind, I 
Enoch xl, 9; Test. Dan., vi, 2; 3 Baruch, xl, 2), or in 
the New Testament (Jude, v. 9: Michael disputing 
with the devil about the body of Moses; Revelation, 
xii, 7 ff.: Michael and his angels fighting against the 
dragon and the final discomfiture of the latter). 
Perhaps a faint recollection of Michael as the protec- 
tor of mankind (the Jews, the Christians) may be 
found in the tradition according to which Michael 
has never laughed since the creation of Hell (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, iii, 224). Further, however, Michael is 
rarely mentioned in fadith (al-Bukhari, Bad? al-khalk, 
bab 7, where he, together with Malik, the guardian of 
Hell, and Gabriel, appears to Muhammad in a 
dream; al-Nasa7i, Jftitah, bab 37, where Michael 
incites Gabriel to urge Muhammad to recite the 
Kur’an according to seven ahruf). 

Al-Ya‘kabi mentions a story of which we have no 
counterpart in Jewish or Christian literature either, 
which is not surprising, the story bearing an 
outspoken Shi‘i tendency. One day, God announced 
to Gabriel and Michael that one of them must die. 
Neither, however, was willing to sacrifice himself on 
behalf of his partner, whereupon God said to them: 
Take ‘Ali as an example, who was willing to give his 
life on behalf of Muhammad (sc. on the night before 
the Aidjra; al-Ya‘kubi, ii, 39). 

Michael is further mentioned by name as one of the 
angels who opened the breast of Muhammad before 
his night journey (al-Tabart, i, 1157-9; Ibn al-Athir, 
ii, 36-7), and as one of those who came to the aid of 
the Muslims in the battle of Badr (Ibn Sa‘d, ii/1, 9, 
18). 

In the text of the Kur’an, as well as in a verse cited 
by al-Tabari (i, 329), the form of the name is Mikal 
as if it were a mif‘al form from wakala (Horovitz). A 
direct reminiscence of the Greek, probably also of the 
Hebrew and Aramaic, forms of the name is to be 
found in the tradition preserved by al-Kisa7z (12), 
which calls Mikhail the attendant of the second 
heaven, in contradistinction to Mika’il, who is the 
guardian of the sea in the seventh heavens (15). Other 
forms of the name are Mika?il, Mika’il, Mika’il, 
Mika?in and Mika’ill. It is hardly necessary to say 
that, in the magical use of the names of the 
archangels, that of Mika°il is on the same level as that 
of his companions (see e.g. S.M. Zwemer, The influ- 
ence of animism on Islam, 193, 197). 

Bibliography: Ya‘kubi, Ta’rikh, ed. Houtsma; 
Kisa’1, Kisas al-anbiya?, ed. Eisenberg, Leiden 1922, 
Eng. tr. W. Thackston, Boston 1978; Tabari, i, 
329-30; LA, xx, 159 (on the form of the name and 
its meaning); Ibn Hisham, ed. Wistenfeld, 328, 
624; N. Rhodokanakis, in WZKM, xvii, 282; 
Umayya b. Abi Salt, ed. F. Schulthess, in Bettrége 
zur Assyriologie, vii, no. lv, 1. 8 (spurious); J. 
Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, Leipzig-Berlin 
1926, 243; art. MALAIKA. (A.J. WENSINCK) 
MIKALIS, an Iranian family of Khurasan 

prominent in the cultural and social worlds there and 
also active as local administrators and town officials 
under the Samanids and early Ghaznawids [g. w. ]. 

They were apparently of Soghdian origin, and 
amongst their pre-Islamic forebears is mentioned the 
Prince of Pandjkent Shir Divastié, killed at Mount 
Mugh by the Arabs in 104/722-3 [see MA WARA? AL- 
NAHR. 2. History]; al-Sam‘ani traces the family back 
to the Sasanids Yazdagird II and Bahram Gur (K. al- 
Ansab, facs. edn., fols. 548b-549b). It must never- 
theless have become Muslim, for Islamic names now 
appear in its genealogy, and like many other families 
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from Khurdsan and the far eastern fringes of the 
Islamic world, its members were drawn westwards to 
the new capital Baghdad by the early ‘Abbasids. Shah 
b. Mikal (d. 302/914-15) was a protégé of the Tahirids 
and the mamdih of the poet al-Buhturt [q.v.]. Shah b. 
Mikal’s nephew ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad began in 
the service of the Saffarids [g.v.] and became governor 
of Ahwaz. His son Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ism4‘il had the 
philologist Ibn Durayd [q.v.] as his tutor, and the lat- 
ter wrote for him his great dictionary, the Djamharat 
al-lugha, and dedicated to him his Maksira poem [q.». ]. 

Under Abu ’l-‘Abbas Isma‘il, the family moved 
back to Khur4san and settled in Nishapar. He himself 
was given the headship of the Diwan al-rasa>tl or 
chancery in 347/958 by the Samanid vizier Abii 
Dja‘far al-‘Utbi, holding this post till his death in 
362/973, and was also apparently the first Mikali ras 
(i.e. municipal head and representative of the town 
notables vis-a-vis the central government; see on this 
office, C.E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 184-5; A.K.S. 
Lambton, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 279-81; and R.M. 
Bulliet, The patricians of Nishapur, Cambridge, Mass. 
1972, 66-8), corresponding as such with the author 
and stylist Ab Bakr al-Kh’arazmi [q.v.]. His son 
Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah (d. 379/989-90) followed 
his father in these offices, and was known as an 
authority on fikh and as a fine poet, specimens of 
whose verses are given by al-Tha‘alibi (Yatimat al- 
dahr, Damascus, iv, 397-8, Cairo 1375-7/1956-8, iv, 
417-18); the geographer al-Mukaddast! [¢.v.] stayed 
with him when visiting Nishapir and participated in 
his magjalis (see A. Miquel, Ahsan at-tagasim fr ma‘rifat 
al-agalim (La meilleure répartition ...), Damascus 1963, 
350 and refs. there). Another son Abu Dja‘far also 
became ra°is and was praised as a poet and traditionist 
by Badi‘ al-Zaman al-Hamadhani [q.v.], with whom 
he frequently corresponded. 

With the decay and collapse of the Sam4nid amirate 
in Khurasan, the Mikalis subsequently transferred 
their allegiance to the new masters of the province, the 
Ghaznawids. Aba Dja‘far’s grandson, Kh¥adja Abu 
’]-Kasim ‘AIi, is often mentioned by the historian 
Bayhaki in his Ta*rikh-i Mas‘udi as ra°is of Nishapir; 
sultans Mahmid and Mas‘id employed him as a 
high-level diplomatic envoy, and in 423/1032 he led 
the glittering pilgrimage caravan of Transoxania and 
Khurasan to the Holy Cities. 

A parallel line of the Mikalis was that of Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah’s elder brother Abu ’1-Kasim 
‘Alt (d. 376/986-7), known from his love of gjthad as 
al-Muttawwi‘; he fought against the Byzantines in 
Cilicia and against the pagan Turks on the Central 
Asian desert fringes, founding rats at Farawa and 
endowing them with awkaf (al-Mukaddasi, 320 n. 5s). 
His son Abi ‘Abd Allah Husayn was katkhuda or 
quartermaster of the Ghaznawid army in Khurasan 
during its campaigns to stem the tide of Oghuz incur- 
sions; captured by the Turkmens in 426/1035, he 
went over to the Saldjaik side, and Ibn al-Athir lists 
him as Toghril Beg’s second vizier, the Rais al-ru’asa? 
the Sahib Ibn Mikal (see H. Bowen, Notes on some early 
Seljugid viziers, in BSOAS, xx [1957], 107-8; ‘Abbas 
Ikbal, Wizdrat dar ‘ahd-i salatin-i buzurg-t Saldjuki, 
Tehran 1338/1959, 39-40). Aba ‘Abd Allah Husayn’s 
nephew Abu ’I-Fad! ‘Ubayd Allah (d. 436/1044-5) 
was perhaps the Mikali who enjoyed the greatest 
literary reputation as poet, stylist and traditionist, 
friend of the anthologist ‘Abd Allah al-‘Abdalkani, 
author of a (lost) commentary on the Hamdasa of Abu 
Tammam, compiler of anthologies, including al- 
Muntakhab al-Mikali (extant in an Istanbul ms.), and 
composer of epistles and poetry (the latter edited by 


A. Moberg, Dte Gedichte ..., Leipzig 1908). See 
Brockelmann, I?, 340-1, S I, 503 (where the names 
given as ‘Abd al-Rahim and/or ‘Abd Allah are to be 
corrected); Sezgin, GAS, ii, 70, 77-8, 642-3; al- 
Bakharzi, Dumyat al-kasr, Aleppo 1348/1930, 122-3, 
Cairo 1388/1968, ii, 147-52; Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, 
Fawat al-wafayat, Cairo 1951, ii, 52-8, ed. ‘Abbas, 
Beirut 1973-4, ii, 428-33. 

Yet another collateral branch of the Mikalis was 
that whose best-known representative was Abii ‘Ali 
Hasan b. Muhammad, called Hasanak [q.v.], vizier 
and favourite of sultan Mahmid, but to be executed 
by Mas‘td in 432/1031 on a trumped-up charge of 
Isma‘ili sympathies. He, like other members of his 
family, had the reputation of a maecenas, being the 
mamdih of the Ghaznawid court poet Farrukhi [q.v.], 
and was active in public and charitable works in 
Nishapur. There seems to have been a feud between 
Hasanak and the sons of Abii Nasr Ahmad Mikali, 
father of the Abu ’l-Fad] ‘Ubayd Allah mentioned 
above, for Hasanak dispossessed them of lands and 
rights in Nishapir, and all these were only restored to 
them in 424/1033 by the Ghaznawid vizier Ahmad b. 
©Abd al-Samad Shirazi. 

Finally, it should be noted that the Mikalis exer- 
cised political and social influence beyond the confines 
of Nishapar itself: Ibn Funduk devotes a section of his 
local history of Bayhak to the Mikaliyan (Ta*rikh-: 
Bayhak, ed. Ahmad Bahmanyar, Tehran 1317/1938, 
117). 

We lack information on the family after the mid- 
5th/11th century; it seems improbable that their influ- 
ence could disappear abruptly, though it may well be 
that Saldjik domination in Khurasan was, in the long 
term, unfavourable to the maintenance of their social 
and political power in Nishapur. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 
in the article, see Muhammad, Shafi, The sons of 
Mtkal, in Procs. of the Idara-t Maarit-i Islamia, Lahore 
1933, first session, Lahore 1935, 107-68; Bosworth, 
The Ghaznavids, 179-85, and R.W. Bulliet, art. Al-e 
Mikal, in Encycl. Iranica. Sa‘id Nafisi gathered 
together uncritically much information on the 
Mikalis in the notes to his edition of Bayhaki, 
Tehran 1319-32/1940-53, ii. 969-1009, with a 
genealogical table at p. 1008; according to Bulliett, 
Patricians, 67 n. 23, the biographical historian of 
Nishapar ‘Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi mentions several 
further Mikalis not recorded by Nafisi. See also H. 
Ritter, Die Geheimnisse des Wortkunst des ‘Abdalgahir 
al-Curcdni, Wiesbaden 1959, 27-32 (= n. 17) [with 
family tree]. (C.E. Bosworth) 
MIKAT (a4., mif‘al form from w-k-t, plural 

mawakit) appointed or exact time. In this sense the 
term occurs several times in the Kur?an (II, 185; VII, 
138, 139, 154; XXVI, 37; XLIV, 40; LVI, 50; 
LXXVIII, 17). 

1. Legal aspects. In hadith and /ftkh, the term is 
applied to the times of prayer and to the places where 
those who enter the 4aram are bound to put on the 
thram. For the latter meaning of the term, see IHRAM. 

Although some general indications for the times at 
which some saldts are to be performed occur in the 
Kur’an (cf. II, 239; XI, 116; XVII, 80; XXIV, 29), 
it may be considered above doubt that during 
Muhammad’s lifetime neither the number of the daily 
salats nor their exact times had been fixed and that this 
happened in the first decades after his death. 

A reminiscence of that period of uncertainty may be 
preserved in those traditions which apply a deviating 
nomenclature to some of the salats. The salat al-zuhr, 
e.g., is called al-hadjir al-ala; the salat al-maghrib, ‘isha, 
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the salat al-“isha?, ‘atama; the salat al-fadjr, ghadat (al- 
Bukhari, Mawakit al-salat, bab 13, 19). In other tradi- 
tions, the term al-‘atama as applied to the salat al-“isha? 
is ascribed to the Bedouins and prohibited (Muslim, 
Masadjid, trads. 228, 229; Abi Dawid, Hudid, bab 78, 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 11, 10, etc.); cf. on the 
other hand, al-Bukhari, Mawakit, bab 20; Muslim, 
Salat, trad. 129, etc., where the term ‘atama is used 
without censure. 

From some traditions so much may be gathered, 
that the—or at least some of the—Umayyads showed 
a predelection for postponing the times of the salat (al- 
Bukhari, Mawakit, bab 7; Muslim, Masadjid, trads. 
166, 167; al-Nasa*1, Imama, bab 18, 55; Zayd b. ‘Ali, 
Madimii‘ al-fikh, no. 113). 

In opposition to this, a sa/at in due time is declared 
the best of works (al-Bukhari, Djthad, bab 1; Mawakit, 
bab 5; Muslim, Iman, trads. 138, 139; al-Tirmidhi, 
Salat, bab 13; Birr, bab 2). In other traditions, this is 
said of a salat at its earliest time (al-Tirmidhi, Salat, 
bab 13). 

This early state of things is reflected in several 
respects in a tradition according to which ‘Umar b. 
“Abd al-‘Aziz once postponed one of the sa/ats and was 
rebuked for this by ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr, who related 
to him that al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba had once been 
rebuked for the same reason by Aba Mas‘id al- 
Ansari, on account of the fact that Gabriel himself had 
descended five times in order to perform the five salats 
at their exact times in the presence of Muhammad. 
Thereupon ‘Umar admonished ‘Urwa to be careful in 
his statements (al-Bukhari, Mawakit, bab 1; Muslim, 
Masadjid, trads. 166, 167; al-Nasa°1, Mawakit, bab 10). 

Some early groups of traditions affect to reproduce 
reminiscences of the practice in Medina in Muham- 
mad’s lifetime. 

a. The salat al-zuhr was performed at noon, when 
the sun was beginning to decline (al-Bukhari, 
Mawakit, bab 11); 

_b. the salat al-‘asr when the sun was shining into 
‘A?isha’s room, no shadows being yet cast there (al- 
Bukhari, Mawakit, bab 13; Muslim, Masadjid, trad. 
168). After this salat, people had still time to visit the 
remotest parts of the town, while the sun was still 
‘“‘alive’’ or ‘“‘pure’’ (al-Bukhari, Mawakit, babs 1, 13, 
14, 18, 21); 

c. the salat al-maghrib was finished at a time when 
people could still perceive the places where their 
arrows fell down (al-Bukhari, Mawakit, bab 21); 

d. the salat al-‘isha? was sometimes postponed till a 
late hour, sometimes till the first third of the night had 
passed (al-Bukhari, Mawakit, babs 11, 20, 21, 24); 

e. the salat al-fadjr was performed by Muhammad 
at a time when a man could discern his neighbour (al- 
Bukhari, Mawakit, bab 13); but the women on their 
way home could not yet be recognised (al-Bukhari, 
Mawakit, bab 27). 

In a second layer of traditions, these general indica- 
tions are specified by the mention of the first and the 
last limits allowed for the different prayers (cf. e.g. 
Muslim, Masadjd, trads. 176, 177). On one day, 
Muhammad performed: 

a. the salat al-zuhr when the sun began to decline; 

b. the salat al-Sasr when the sun was still high, white 
and pure; 

c. the salat al-maghrib immediately after sunset; 

d. the salat al-‘isha? when the twilight had disap- 
peared; 

e. the salat al-fadjr at daybreak. 

On the following day Muhammad performed: 

a. the zur later than the day before; 

b. the ‘asr later than the day before, the sun being 
still high up; 


c. the maghrib before the twilight had disappeared; 
d. the ‘isha? when the first of the night had passed; 
e. the fadir when sunrise was near (asfara biha). 

In a tradition communicated by al-Shafi'i (Kitab al- 
Umm, i, 62), the fixing of the mawakit just mentioned 
is ascribed to the example of Gabriel (cf. Zayd b. ‘Ah, 
Madimit al-fikh, no. 109). These mawakit have for the 
most passed into the books of fikh. We cannot repro- 
duce all details here. The following scheme may 
suffice: 

a. zuhr: from the time when the sun begins to 
decline till the time when shadows are of equal length 
with the objects by which they are cast, apart from 
their shadows at noon. The Hanafis alone deviate in 
one of their branches, in so far as they replace the 
ultimate term by the time when the shadows are twice 
as large as their objects. In times of great heat, it is 
recommended to postpone the zuAr as late as possible; 

b. ‘asr: from the last time allowed for zuhr till before 
sunset. According to Malik, the first term begins 
somewhat later; 

c. maghrib: from the time after sunset till the time 
when the red twilight has disappeared. Small devia- 
tions only, in connection with a predilection for the 
first term; 

d. ‘isha?: from the last term mentioned for the salat 
al-maghrib till when a third, or half of the night has 
passed, or till daybreak; 

e. fadjr: from daybreak till before sunrise. 

Side-by-side with these mawakit, we find in the 
books of Tradition and of Law the times at which it 
is not allowed to perform prayer, viz. sunrise, noon, 
and sunset (al-Bukhari, Mawdakit, babs 30-2; Muslim, 
Salat al-musafirin, trads. 285-94; cf. al-Nawawi’s com- 
mentary for controversies regarding this point, and 
further Wensinck, A handbook of early Muh. trad. , 192a). 
According to ‘A?isha, it is only forbidden to await 
sunrise and sunset for prayer (Muslim, Musdfirin, 
trad. 296). In Mecca, prayer is allowed at all times (al- 
Bukhari, Hadjdj, bab 42). 

Bibliography: Apart from the works cited, see 
Zayd b. ‘Ali, Madjmi‘ al-fikh, ed. Griffini, Milan 
1919, 23-6; Abu ‘Il-Kasim al-Muhakkik, Kitab 
Shara* al-Islam, Calcutta 1255, 26; A. Querry, 
Droit musulman, Paris 1871, 50 ff.; Malik, ad- 
Muwatta?, ch. Wukut al-salat, i, 12 ff.; Khali b. 
Ishak, al-Mukhtasar fi l-ftkh, Paris 1318/1900, 13 f.; 
I. Guidi and D. Santillana, // Mu§tasar 0 sommario del 
diritto malechita di Halil ibn Ishaq, Milan 1919, i, 45 
ff.; Shafist, Kitab al-Umm, Cairo 1321-5, i, 61 ff.; 
Th.W. Juynboll, Handleiding tot de kennis van de Moh. 
Wet, Leiden 1925, 53 f.; Burhan al-Din Abu ’!- 
Hasan ‘Ali b. Abr Bakr al-Marghinani, al-Hidaya 
wa ‘l-kifaya, Bombay 1280, i, 83-9; al-Sha‘rani, al- 
Mizan al-kubra, Cairo 1279, i, 158-60. 

(A.J. WENSINCK) 

2. Astronomical aspects. ‘Ilm al-mikat is the 
science of astronomical timekeeping by the sun and 
stars and the determination of the times (mawakit) of 
the five prayers. Since the limits of the permitted 
intervals for the prayers are defined in terms of the 
apparent position of the sun in the sky relative to the 
local horizon, their times vary throughout the year 
and are dependent upon the terrestrial latitude. When 
reckoned in terms of a meridian other than the local 
meridian, the times of prayer are also dependent upon 
terrestrial longitude. 

The definitions of the times of prayer outlined in 
the Kur’an and hadith [see 1, Legal aspects] were stan- 
dardised in the 2nd/8th century and have been used 
ever since. According to these standard definitions, 
the Islamic day and the interval for the maghrib prayer 
begin when the disc of the sun has set over the 
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horizon. The intervals for the ‘isha? and fadjr prayers 
begin at nightfall and daybreak. The permitted time 
for the zuhr begins either when the sun has crossed the 
meridian, or when the shadow of any object has been 
observed to increase, or, in mediaeval Andalusian and 
Maghribi practice, when the shadow of any vertical 
object or gnomon has increased over its midday 
minimum by one-quarter of the length of the object. 
The interval for the ‘asr begins when the shadow 
increase equals the length of the gnomon and ends 
either when the shadow increase is twice the length of 
the gnomon or at sunset. See Figs. 1 and 2. 


ZUHR 








MIDDAY 


Fig. 1. The Islamic day. 
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Fig. 2. Shadow increases at the zufr (Andalusi/ 
Maghribi definition) and at the beginning and end of 
the ‘asr. 


The names of the prayers are derived from the 
names of the corresponding seasonal hours [see sA‘A] 
in pre-Islamic classical Arabic, the seasonal hours (a/- 
saat al-zamaniyya) being one-twelfth divisions of the 
day and night. The definitions of the times of the 
daylight prayers in terms of shadow increases (as 
opposed to shadow lengths in the hadith) represent a 
practical means of regulating the prayers in terms of 
the seasonal hours. 

In some circles, a sixth prayer, the dua, was per- 
formed at the same time before midday as the ‘asr was 
performed after midday. These definitions of the duha, 
zuhr, and ‘asr correspond to the third, sixth and ninth 
seasonal hours, the links being provided by an 
approximate Indian formula relating shadow 
increases to the seasonal hours (see below). The 
Umayyad Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-SAziz [q.v.] is 
reported to have used a (Graeco-Roman) sundial 
(marked with the seasonal hours) for regulating his 
prayers. The early ‘Abbasid astronomer  al- 
Kh’arazmi [g.v.] was still toying with different 





definitions of the zuAr intended to associate it with the 
sixth and the seventh seasonal hours. 

The regulation of the times of prayer was conducted 
at two different levels. At the popular level, the simple 
techniques of folk astronomy were used. Muslim 
astronomers, on the other hand, used sophisticated 
tables and instruments for timekeeping. 

As we see from treatises on folk astronomy and on 
the sacred law, in popular practice the daylight 
prayers were regulated by simple arithmetical shadow 
schemes of the kind also attested in earlier Hellenistic 
and Byzantine folk astronomy. The night prayers 
were regulated by observation of the lunar mansions 
[see MANAzIL]. As the 7th/13th century Yemeni legal 
scholar al-Asbahi wrote in his treatise on folk 
astronomy: ‘“The times of prayer are not to be found 
by the degrees (marked) on an astrolabe and not by 
calculation using the science of the astronomers; they 
are to be found only by direct observation ... The 
astronomers took their knowledge from Euclid and 
the Sindhind, and from Aristotle and other philo- 
sophers; all of them were infidels.’’ 

Some twenty different shadow schemes have been 
located in the Arabic sources. In most cases, they are 
not the result of any careful observations. Usually a 
single one-digit value for the midday shadow of a man 
7 kadams (‘‘feet’’) tall is given for each month of the 
year. One such scheme, attested in several sources, is 
(starting with a value for January): 

9753211245 (or 6) 8 10. 
The corresponding values for the shadow length at the 
beginning of the ‘asr prayer are 7 units more for each 
month. 

Other arithmetical schemes are sometimes 
presented in order to find the shadow length at each 
seasonal hour of day. The most popular formula 
advocated in order to find the increase (As) of the 
shadow over its midday minimum at 7 (<6) seasonal 
hours after sunrise or before sunset is: 

T=6n/ (As+n), 
where 7 is the length of the gnomon. This is the for- 
mula which was first used to establish the values As = n 
for the 3rd and the 9th seasonal hours of daylight, the 
beginnings of the duhd and ‘asr (7 = 3), and As = 2n for 
the 10th hour, sometimes taken as the end of the ‘asr 
(T= 2). 

The Muslim astronomers had a passion for compil- 
ing tables, and some of these were specifically for the 
purpose of timekeeping. Al-Kh”arazmi prepared the 
first known tables for regulating the times of the 
daylight prayers. Computed for the latitude of 
Baghdad, his tables display the shadow lengths at the 
zuhr and the beginning and end of the ‘asr, with values 
for each 6° of solar longitude (corresponding roughly 
to each six days of the year): see Pl. [X, 1. He also 
compiled some simple tables displaying the time of 
day in seasonal hours in terms of the observed solar 
altitude. 

The 3rd/9th century astronomer ‘Ali b. Amadjur 
compiled a more extensive table for timekeeping 
based on a simple approximate formula which serves 
all latitudes. The underlying formula is 

T= 1/15 arc sin (sin 4 / sin H), 

where 4 is the observed altitude and H is the meridian 
altitude. (Note that T=0 when 4=0 and T=6 when 
h= H, as required for the cases when the sun is on the 
horizon and the meridian; in fact this formula is 
accurate only when the sun is at the equinoxes.) [bn 
Amadjir simply tabulated 7(h, H) for each degree of 
both arguments (A= #). 

In astronomical handbooks [see zipj] from the 
3rd/9th century onwards, we find descriptions of an 
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accurate method for finding 7(4, H). These involve 
the semi-diurnal arc D and the use of the versed sine 
function (vers § = 1 - cos 6). The standard mediaeval 
formula is (in modern notation): 
vers ( D-T )=vers D - sinh vers D/ sin H, 

which can be derived with facility by means of an 
analemma construction applied to the celestial sphere. 
This formula was adopted by Muslim astronomers 
from Indian sources. 

The modern formula for the hour-angle ¢ (= D -T) 
can also be derived by these procedures. It is: 

cos ¢ = (sin A - sin 8 sin g) / (cos 8 cos 9), 
where 6 is the solar declination and 9 is the local 
latitude (note that H = 90° - g + 8), and is used in 
this form by later Muslim astronomers (see al-Khalils, 
below). 

Likewise, from the 3rd/9th century onwards, we 
find descriptions of how to find the time of day or 
night using an analogue computer such as an 
astrolabe [see ASTURLAB] or using a calculating device 
such as a sine quadrant [see RuB‘]. In the first case, 
there is no need to know the formula; in the second 
case, one uses the formula to compute specific 
examples. 

‘Alt b. Amadjur also compiled a table of 7(A, A) for 
Baghdad based on an accurate trigonometric formula. 
Some prayer-tables for Baghdad preserved in the Zidj 
of the 7th/13th century astronomer al-Kasim b. 
Mahfuz al-Baghdadi, which display, for example, the 
duration of twilight for each day of the year, were 
probably another early ‘Abbasid production. Quan- 
titative estimates of the angle of depression of the sun 
at nightfall and daybreak occur in the Zid of the 
3rd/9th century astronomer Habash al-Hasib {g. z. J. 
Quantitative estimates of the effect of refraction at the 
horizon were first made in the 4th/10th century by the 
Cairene astronomer Ibn Yunus [{q.v.]. Isolated tables 
displaying the altitudes of the sun at the zuhr and ‘asr 
prayers and the duration of morning and evening 
twilight occur in several early mediaeval Islamic 
astronomical works, usually of the genre known as 
zidj. Several early examples of extensive tables for 
reckoning time by day from the solar altitude or for 
reckoning time of night from altitudes of certain 
prominent fixed stars have come to light. All of these 
tables were computed for a specific locality, and to use 
any of them one needed an instrument, such as an 
astrolabe, to measure celestial altitudes or the passage 
of time. There is no evidence that these tables were 
widely used. 

In practice, at least before the 7th/13th century, the 
regulation of the prayer-times was the duty of the 
muadhdhin or muezzin [see ADHAN and MASDJID]. The 
muezzins were appointed for the excellence of their 
voices and their character, and they needed to be pro- 
ficient only in the rudiments of folk astronomy. They 
had to know the shadows at the zuhr and the “asr for 
each month, and which lunar mansion was rising at 
daybreak and setting at nightfall, information which 
was conveniently expressed in the form of 
mnemonics. They did not need astronomical tables or 
instruments. The necessary techniques are outlined in 
the chapters on prayer in the books of sacred law [see 
FIKH], and the qualifications of the muezzin are some- 
times detailed in works on public order [see H1IsBa and 
IHTISAB]. See, for example, the discussion of their 
responsibilities by Ibn al-Ukhuwwa [9.v.] (ed. R. 
Levy, text, 176-8, tr. 63-5) and the criticism of their 
mentality by the scientist al-Biruni [g.v.] (E.S. Ken- 
nedy, Shadows, i, 75-6, 226-30, and ii, 28-9, 142-3). 

In the 7th/13th century, there occurred a new 
development whose origins are obscure. In Egypt we 


find the first mention of the institution of the muwakkit 
[g.v.], a professional astronomer associated with a 
religious institution, whose primary responsibility was 
the regulation of the times of prayer. Simultaneously, 
there appeared astronomers with the epithet mikatt 
who specialised in spherical astronomy and 
astronomical timekeeping (‘lm al-mikat), but who 
were not necessarily associated with any religious 
institution. 

In Cairo later in that century, a mikati named Abu 
SAli al-Marrakushi [g.v.] compiled a compendium of 
spherical astronomy and instruments from earlier 
sources which was to set the tone of “lm al-mikat for 
several centuries. His treatise, appropriately entitled 
Dyami‘ al-mabadi? wa-’l-ghayat fr Silm al-mikat (‘‘An A to 
Z of astronomical timekeeping’’), was investigated by 
the Sédillots pere et fils in the 19th century. 

Al-Marrakushi’s contemporary, Shihab al-Din al- 
Maksi, compiled a set of tables displaying the time 
since sunrise as a function of solar altitude 4 and solar 
longitude 4 for the latitude of Cairo (based on an 
earlier set by the 4th/10th century astronomer Ibn 
Yinus [g.v.]), which in the 8th/14th century was 
expanded and developed into a corpus of tables cover- 
ing some 200 manuscript folios and containing over 
30,000 entries. The Cairo corpus of tables for 
timekeeping was used for several centuries and sur- 
vives in numerous copies, no two of which contain the 
same tables. Besides tables displaying the time since 
sunrise / hour-angle (time remaining until midday) / 
solar azimuth for each degree of solar altitude, which 
make up the bulk of the corpus (see Pl. X, 3), there 
are other tables displaying the solar altitude and hour- 
angle as the ‘asr, the solar altitude and hour-angle 
when the sun is in the direction of the kibla [g.v.], and 
the duration of morning and evening twilight. In 
some later copies of the corpus, there are tables for 
regulating the time when the lamps on minarets 
during Ramadan should be extinguished (fafy al- 
kanadil) and when the muezzin should pronounce a 
blessing (salam) on the Prophet Muhammad: see PI. 
X, 4. In some copies, early and late, there is a table 
for orienting the large ventilators (badahandj [see 
BADGIR in Suppl.]) on Cairo rooftops so that their 
south-eastern sides face winter sunrise [see MAKKA. 4. 
As the centre of the world]. 

Al-Maksi also compiled an extensive treatise on 
sundial theory, including tables of coordinates for 
marking the curves on horizontal sundials for dif- 
ferent latitudes and vertical sundials for Cairo with 
any inclination to the local meridian [see MIzwa.a]. 
The latter were particularly useful for constructing 
sundials on the walls of mosques in Cairo, and the 
special curves for the zuhr and ‘asr enabled the faithful 
to see how much time remained until the muezzin 
would announce the call to prayer. 

A contemporary of al-Marrakushi and of al-Maksi 
named Nadjm al-Din al-Misri was clearly disturbed 
by the fact that the available tables for timekeeping 
served only specific latitudes and that they were either 
for timekeeping by day of for timekeeping by night. 
He compiled a table for timekeeping which served all 
latitudes and could be used for timekeeping by the sun 
or by the stars. In his table, one feeds in the instan- 
taneous altitude of the sun or any star, as well as the 
meridian latitude and half are of visibility of the sun 
or of that star, and simply reads off the time since ris- 
ing of the sun or of the star. The table contains over 
250,000 entries and survives in a unique manuscript 
probably copied by Nadjm al-Din himself. 

Another region of the Islamic world in which the 
writings of al-Marrakushi and the output of the early 
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Cairo muwakkits were influential was the Yemen. 
Under the Rasulids [¢.v.], mathematical astronomy 
was practiced and patronised. In particular, the 
Sultan al-Ashraf (1295-6) compiled a treatise on 
instrumentation inspired by that of al-Marrakushi. 
The Yemeni astronomer Abu ’l-SUkial, who worked 
for the Sultan al-Mu?ayyad in Ta‘izz, compiled a 
corpus of tables for timekeeping by day and night 
which is the largest such corpus compiled by any 
Muslim astronomer, containing over 100,000 entries. 

In Cairo in the 8th/14th century there were several 
muwakkits producing works of scientific merit but the 
major scene of ‘iim al-mikat was Syria. The Aleppo 
astronomer Ibn al-Sarradj, who is known to have 
visited Egypt, devised a series of special quadrants 
and universal astrolabes and trigonometric grids; his 
works represent the culmination of the Islamic 
achievement in astronomical instrumentation. 

Two other major Syrian astronomers, al-Mizzi and 
Ibn al-Shatir, studied astronomy in Egypt under Ibn 
al-Akfani [g.v.] and others. Al-Mizzi returned to 
Syria and compiled a set of hour-angle tables and 
prayer-tables for Damascus modelled after the Cairo 
corpus. Ibn al-Shatir compiled some prayer-tables for 
an unspecified locality with latitude 34° (the new 
Mamlik city of Tripoli?). Al-Mizzi also compiled 
various treatises on instruments, but Ibn al-Shatir 
turned his attention to theoretical astronomy and 
devised a new series of models which represent the 
culmination of the Islamic endeavour in this field [see 
“ILM AL-HAY?A]. This notwithstanding, he also devised 
the most splendid sundial known from the Islamic 
Middle Ages, the fragments of which are preserved in 
the garden of the Archaeological Museum in 
Damascus; a replica made in the late 19th century by 
the last Syrian muwakkit of any reknown, al-Tantawi, 
is still zn situ on the main minaret of the Umayyad 
Mosque [see Mizwata]. 

It was a colleague of al-Mizzi and Ibn al-Shatir 
named Shams al-Din al-Khalili who made the most 
significant advances in ‘im al-mikat. Al-Khalili recom- 
puted the tables of al-Mizzi for the new parameters 
(local altitude and obliquity of the ecliptic [see MayL]) 
derived by Ibn al-Shatir. His corpus of tables for 
timekeeping by the sun (7.¢. functions “f,A) and 
T(h,d)) and for regulating the times of prayer for 
Damascus was used there until the 13th/19th century: 
see Pl. XI, 5. In addition, he compiled some tables of 
auxiliary trigonometric functions for solving all of the 
standard problems of spherical astronomy for any 
latitude. The functions tabulated are: 

Ag,9) =R Sin 8 / Cos 9, 

29,9) =Sin 6 Tan 9 / R, and 

K(x,y) = are Cos (R x / y), 
where the trigonometric functions are to base R = 60. 
Values are given to two sexagesimal digits and are 
invariably computed accurately. Using these tables, 
the hour-angle can be found with a minimum of 
calculation. Al-Khalilt describes a procedure equiva- 


lent to: 
(h, 8, 9) = Kt [f(@,A) - o(9.8)], 8} 

which is mathematically equivalent to the modern for- 
mula noted above. Al-Khalili also compiled a table 
displaying the kib/a or local direction of Mecca as a 
function of terrestrial longitude and latitude [see 
K1BLa]. These tables represent the culmination of the 
Muslim achievement in the computation of tables for 
spherical astronomy. 

Some of the activities of the Damascus school 
became known in Tunis in the 8th-9th/14th-15th cen- 
turies. Extensive auxiliary tables and prayer tables for 
the latitude of Tunis were compiled there by 


astronomers whose names are not known to us. 
Prayer-tables were also prepared for various latitudes 
in the Maghrib. 

More significant was the influence of the Cairo and 
Damascus schools on the development of ‘i/m al-mikat 
in Ottoman Turkey. Cairene and Damascene 
astronomers of the 8th/14th century had already 
prepared sets of prayer-tables for the latitude of Istan- 
bul, as well as for Jerusalem, Mecca, and Aleppo, but 
several new sets of tables were prepared by Ottoman 
astronomers for Istanbul and elsewhere in Turkey 
after the model of the corpora for Cairo and 
Damascus. Prayer-tables for Istanbul are contained in 
the very popular almanac [see RUZNAMA] of the 
9th/15th Saft Shaykh Wefa? (see Pl. IX, 2), and in the 
less widely distributed almanac of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury scholar Darendeli. These remained in use until 
the 19th century. 

Large sets of tables for timekeeping by the sun 
and/or stars were prepared for Istanbul and for 
Edirne. One set for the sun was compiled by Taki ’I- 
Din b. Ma‘rdf [q.v.], director of the short-lived Istan- 
bul Observatory in the late 10th/16th century. In the 
12th/18th century, the architect Salih Efendi pro- 
duced an enormous corpus of tables for timekeeping 
which was very popular amongst the muwakkits of 
Istanbul. A feature distinguishing some of these 
Ottoman tables from the earlier Egyptian and Syrian 
tables is that values of the time of day are based on the 
convention that sunset is 12 o’clock. This convention, 
inspired by the fact that the Islamic day begins at 
sunset (because the calendar is lunar and the months 
begin with the sighting of the crescent shortly after 
sunset), has the disadvantage that clocks registering 
‘*Turkish’’ time need to be adjusted by a few minutes 
each few days. Prayer-tables based on this convention 
were compiled all over the Ottoman Empire and 
beyond; examples have been found in the manuscript 
sources for localities as far apart as Algiers and 
Yarkand, and Crete and San‘a’: see Pl. XI, 6. 

In the 19th/20th centuries, the times of prayer were 
and are tabulated in annual almanacs, wall calendars 
and pocket diaries, and the times for each day are 
listed in newspapers. In Ramadan, special sets for the 
whole month are distributed. These are called 
imsakiyyas and indicate in addition to the times of 
prayer, the time of the early morning meal (suhur) and 
the time before daybreak—called the imsak—when the 
fast should begin. Modern tables are usually prepared 
by the local survey department or observatory or some 
other agency approved by the religious authorities 
(see Fig. 3). Recently, electronic clocks and watches 
have appeared on the market which are programmed 
to beep at the prayer times for different localities, and 
to pronounce a recorded prayer-call (see aDHAN]. 

Bibliography: On the definition of the times 
of prayer as they appear in the astronomical 
sources, see E. Wiedemann and J. Frank, Die 

Gebetszeiten im Islam, in SBPMSE, \viii (1926), 1-32, 

repr. in E. Wiedemann, Aufsdtze zur arabischen 

Wissenschaftsgeschichte, Hildesheim 1970, ii, 757-88. 

For al-Birtni’s detailed discussion, see E.S. Ken- 

nedy, The Exhaustive Treatise on Shadows by ... al- 

Birini: translation and commentary, Aleppo 1976, i, 

210-30, ii, 132-43, and idem et alit, Studies in the 

Islamic exact sciences, Beirut 1983, 299-310. On the 

formulae for timekeeping used by the Muslim 

astronomers, see the papers by M.-L. Davidian, N. 

Nadir and B.R. Goldstein repr. in Kennedy ¢¢ alzz, 

Studies, 274-96, and the studies listed below. On the 

detailed treatment of spherical astronomy by Ibn 

Yiinus and al-Biriini, see, respectively, D.A. King, 
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Fig. 3. Extracts from some modern tables for regulating the times of prayer for different localities. The examples 
shown serve (a) Yemen; (b) Mecca (?); (c) Tunis; (d) Tashkent; (e) Istanbul, Ankara, Izmir and Erzerum; and 


(f) Nabulus (for Ramadan, 1396/1975). 
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Spherical astronomy in medieval Islam: the Hakimi Zij of 
Ibn Yunus (forthcoming), and M.-Th. Debarnot, La 
trigonométrie sphérique chez les Arabes de lest & la fin du 
X® siécle, Damascus 1985. On al- Marrakushi and 
his treatise, and the rise of the institution of 
the muwakkit, see King, The astronomy of the 
Mamluks, in Isis, \xxiv (1983), 531-55, esp. 539-40 
and 534-5, repr. in idem, Islamic mathematical 
astronomy (hereafter IMA), London 1986, III. On 
the earliest known tables for regulating the 
prayer times and reckoning time of day from 
solar altitude, see King, Al-Khwarizmi and new trends 
in mathematical astronomy in the ninth century, in Occa- 
stonal Papers on the Near East (New York University, 
Hagop Kervorkian Center for Near Eastern 
Studies), ii (1983), 7-11. On the corpora of tables 
for Cairo, Ta‘izz, Damascus and Jerusalem, Tunis 
and Istanbul, see respectively, King, Jon Yunus’ 
Very Useful Tables for reckoning time by the sun, in 
Archive for history of exact sciences, x (1973), 342-94, 
repr. in idem, IMA, IX; Mathematical astronomy in 
medieval Yemen ..., Malibu, Calif. 1983, 31-2; 
Astronomical timekeeping in fourteenth-century Syria, in 
Procs. of the First International Symposium for the History 
of Arabic Science (Aleppo, 1976), ii, 75-84 and plates, 
repr. in idem, MA, X; (with E.S. Kennedy) Indian 
astronomy in fourteenth-century Fez ..., in Journal for the 
History of Arabic Science, vi (1982), 3-45, repr. in 
idem, IMA, VIII, esp. 8-9; and Astronomical 
timekeeping in Ottoman Turkey, in Procs. of the Interna- 
tional Symposium on the Observatories in Islam (Istanbul, 
1977), 245-69, repr. in idem, IMA, XII. Three 
sets of auxiliary tables are analysed in R.A.K. 
Irani, The Jadwal al-taqwim of Habash al-Hasib, 
unpubl. Master’s diss., American University of 
Beirut 1956; C. Jensen, Aba Nasr’s approach to 
Spherical astronomy as developed in his treatise The Table 
of Minutes, in Centaurus, xvi (1972), 1-19; and 
King, Al-Khalili’s auxiliary tables for solving problems of 
spherical astronomy, in Journal for the History of 
Astronomy, iv (1973), 99-110, repr. in idem, IMA, 
XI. See further King, Studies in astronomical 
timekeeping in Islam, I. A survey of tables for reckoning 
time by the sun and stars; II. A survey of tables for 
regulating the times of prayer; III. A survey of shadow 
Schemes for simple tume-reckoning; IV. On the origin of the 
prayers in Islam; and V. On the role of the Muezzin and 
the Muwaggqit in medieval Islamic society (forthcoming, 
I-II with Springer-Verlag, New York, III-IV in 
Oriens). On the Ottoman convention of reckon- 
ing sunset as 12 0’clock, see J. Wiirschmidt, Dre 
Zeitrechnung im Osmanischen Reich, in Deutsche optische 
Wochenschrift (1917), 88-100. On the muwakkit- 
khanas, the buildings adjacent to the major Ottoman 
mosques which were used by the muwakkits, see 
A.S. Unver, Osmanl: Tiirklerinde tlim tarthinde muvak- 
kithaneler, in Atatiirk konferenslart, v (1975), 217-57. 
See also the Bibl. to MtzwaLa. (D.A. Kine) 
AL-MIKDAD bs. ‘AMR b. Tua‘uasa AL-BaHRA’i, 
a well-known Companion of the Prophet. He is 
attested in all the available historical sources, which 
more or less concur that his father ‘Amr fled to the 
Kinda [g.v.] tribe after he had become involved in a 
blood feud in his own tribe of Bahra? [g.v.], a group 
of Kuda‘a, There, in Kinda, al-Mikdad was born ca. 
585 A.D. Then al-Mikdad, in his turn, had to flee 
Kinda after he had wounded a fellow-tribesman in the 
foot. He made good his escape to Mecca. Having 
been adopted by al-Aswad b. ‘Abd Yaghith al-Zuhri, 
he became a Aalif (confederate) of the Band Zuhra. It 
is reported that he used to be called al-Mikdad b. al- 
Aswad until Kur’an, X XXIII, 5, declaring adoption 





in Islam illegal, was revealed, whereupon he once 
more became known as the son of ‘Amr b. Tha‘laba. 
He is listed among the first seven persons who openly 
professed Islam (al-Dhahabi, Styar, i, 251), but, 
initially, the mushrikin may have forced him to recant. 
Then al-Mikdad participated in the emigration to 
Abyssinia (the second wave, cf. Watt, Mecca, 111f.), 
from where he returned just before the Aidjra to 
accompany Muhammad to Medina (contrary to what 
is implied in Watt, Medina, 3). As part of the mu°akhat 
{g.v.] or ‘‘brothering’’? measures, Muhammad paired 
him with Djabr b. SAtik (Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 73), 
but we also find Djabbar b. Sakhr (Ibn Sa‘d, iii/2, 
115). 

During a raid under the leadership of ‘Ubayda b. 
al-Harith in the year 1/623, al-Mikdad and another 
man sought to curry favour with the Meccans, but 
their intentions seem to have been thwarted and they 
had to fall back on the Muslims. Then al-Mikdad is 
recorded as having fought at Badr, where he was the 
only one, or one of the very few, who rode his own 
horse. He is said to have participated in all the other 
campaigns launched during the Prophet’s lifetime. 
Al-Mikdad was one of Muhammad’s archers. On 
subsequent raids he was given several commands, e.g. 
at Uhud he was the commander of the main body of 
the army together with Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
(g.v.], and at the Ghazwat al-Ghaba he commanded 
the cavalry. When a delegation of his South Arabian 
tribe came to Medina, they were lodged by him (Ibn 
Sa‘d, i/2, 66). 

After the Prophet’s death, al-Mikdad is listed 
among those who took part in the conquest of Syria 
and his name is mentioned particularly in connection 
with Hims. The people of Hims used to rely on al- 
Mikdad’s Kur°n recitation (cf. Ibn al-Athir, iii, 86), 
a report rejected by Bergstrasser (G. des Q., iii, 172), 
but which could conceivably be read in connection 
with his having been appointed as the official Kur?an 
reciter of the army fighting in Syria in the year 13/634 
(cf. al-Tabari, i, 2059). Then the sources depict al- 
Mikdad as the commander of a force of one thousand 
men sent by ‘Umar in aid of ‘Amr b. al-‘As, who 
dispatched him to Dimyat. Al-Mikdad conquered it. 
It is also alleged that he was present at a raid into 
Ifrikiya. He supposedly was one of eighty people who 
helped in establishing the kzb/a in the mosque said to 
have been built at the instigation of ‘Amr in Fustat. 
His last military activities seem to have been displayed 
during a raid on Cyprus in 28/649 under Mu‘awiya. 

After ‘Umar’s assassination, al-Mikdad is said to 
have actively been engaged in the organisation of the 
Shira [g.v.], the electoral body which was to determine 
“Umar’s successor. A]-Mikdad is recorded as having 
been a staunch adherent of ‘Ali, so much so in fact 
that this earned him the esteem of the later Imamiyya 
[g.v.], who declared him to be one of the few Compan- 
ions who had not become unbelievers when ‘Uthm4an, 
and not ‘Ali, received the nomination. 

Al-Mikdad seems to have become a man of 
affluence. Not only is it reported that he acquired 
some possessions at Khaybar at one time, but he also 
had an estate built for himself three miles outside 
Medina at a place called al-Djuruf. Here he died, 
possibly as the result of an unsuccessful medical 
operation performed by a Byzantine servant of his 
who had sought to rid his master of his obesity. 
According to another account he died after drinking 
a potion made of the castor-oil plant. As seems to have 
been the custom with other people who died in al- 
Djuruf (e.g. Usama b. Zayd, cf. Ibn Sa‘d, iv/1, 51), 
his body is said to have been carried to Medina, where 
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1. Al-Kh*arazmi’s prayer-tables for latitude 33° (Baghdad). For each 6° of solar longitude the lengths of the 
shadow of a gnomon of length 12 units are tabulated for the beginning of the zur and for the beginning and 
end of the ‘asr. Note that some entries are written in Hindu-Arabic numerals [see H1sAB] and others in the more 
usual alpha-numerical system [see ABDJAD}. Taken from Ms Berlin Ahlwardt 5793 (Landberg 56), fol. 94a, with 
kind permission of the Deutsche Staatsbibliothek, Preu8ischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung. 
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2. An extract from some anonymous prayer-tables for an unspecified latitude (about 40°). The function 
tabulated is the ascendant at ten different times of the day and night, and values are given for each 6° of solar 
longitude. The times served are dusk (mughib al-shafak) and daybreak (al-fadjr al-sadik and al-fagjr al-kadhib) and 
the seven moments which divide the length of daylight into eight equal parts. The table is evidence of a survival 
of the early tradition of associating the duha and the ‘asr with the seasonal hours. Taken from Ms Cambridge 
U.L. O.1, fol. 179a, with kind permission of Cambridge University Library. 
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3. An extract from the corpus of tables used for timekee 
since sunrise (a/-dair), the hour-angle (fadI al-dair) and the solar azimuth (al-samt) as a function of solar altitude 
(here 15°) and each degree of solar longitude (al-‘adad). Time is reckoned in equatorial degrees (1° = 4 minutes 
since 360° = 24 hours). Taken from Ms Cairo Dar al-Kutub mikat 690, fols. 15b-16a, with kind permission 
of the Egyptian National Library. 
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4. Another extract from the tables in the Cairo corpus displaying the times since sunrise up to the prescribed 
moments for the mu’adhdhin to extinguish the lamps on the minarets during Ramadan and to announce a 
benediction on the Prophet Muhammad. Taken from Ms Cairo Dar al-Kutub mikat 954,2, fols. 3b-4a, with 
kind permission of the Egyptian National Library. 
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5. Anextract from al-Khalili’s corpus of tables for Damascus showing some 12 functions for regulating the times 
of prayer. Values are displayed for each degree of solar longitude (this extract serves the first few degrees of 
Aquarius). Taken from Ms Paris BN. ar. 2558, fols. 10b-11a, with kind permission of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 
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6. An extract from some Ottoman prayer-tables for the latitude of Algiers. For each day of each month (here 
February) the times of the duka (here called sadjak), the Sasr and the imsak are tabulated. The times are expressed 
in hours and minutes and are reckoned according to the Ottoman convention that sunset is 12 o’clock. Taken 
from Ms Gairo Tal‘at falak turki 9, fol. 41a, with kind permission of the Egyptian National Library. 
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‘Uthman performed the funeral salat for him. This 
was in 33/653-4, when al-Mikdad was allegedly some 
70 (lunar) years old (Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 115). 

Al-Mikdad is supposed to have transmitted a few 
traditions from the Prophet. An analysis of the isndds 
seems to suggest that his role in these traditions is to 
be regarded as fictitious, the majority of these isndds 
showing up ‘‘common links’? who may be held 
responsible for the mains attached to these isndds. Thus 
al-Mikdad is said to have lost a hand in the fighting 
at Badr, a report which, after analysis, is most likely 
due to Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (cf. al-Bukhari, diyat 
l=ed. Krehl-Juynboll, iv, 314 f., and al-Mizzi, 
Tuhfat al-ashraf, viii, no. 11547); then there is the story 
of how he was on one occasion tempted by the Devil 
(cf. Muslim, askriba 174, and al-Mizzi, viii, no. 
11546). Perhaps the best-known report featuring al- 
Mikdad is the one in which he maintains that 
sycophants deserve no more than having earth thrown 
in their faces (apparently a severe humiliation, cf. Ibn 
Sa‘d, ii/1, 93). This report seems to have later been 
raised to the level of a Prophetic Aadith at the hands of 
Sufyan al-Thawri [g.v.], imitated by Shu‘ba b. al- 
Hadjdjadj [4.0.]. 

Bibliography: Dhahabi, Styar, index; Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahdhib, x, 285 ff.; idem, Isaba, vi, 202ff.; 
Wakidi, Maghazi, index; Baladhuri, Futiéh, index; 
idem, Ansab al-ashraf, i, index; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, 
index; Ibn Hisham, Siva, index; Tabari, index; Ibn 
al-Athir, index; Madjd al-Din al-Mubarak b. 
Muhammad Ibn al-Athir, al-Nihdya fi gharib al- 
hadith wa ’l-athar, index; Fasawi, K. al-ma‘rifa wa ’l- 
ta*rikh, iii, 368; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futah Misr, 
index; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, index; Khalifa b. 
Khayyat, Ta*rikh, index; Makdisi, K. al-Bad? wa ’l- 
ta*rikh, v, 132 of the French text; Mas‘tidi, Murad}, 
ed. Pellat, §§ 1582, 1599; Nawawi, Tahdhib al- 
asma?, ed. Wistenfeld, 576; Makrizi, Khitat, Balak, 
i, 213, 289, 295, ii, 247; Ibn SAbd Rabbihi, ‘kd, 
index; Mizzi, Tuhfat al-ashraf, viii, nos. 11542-51; 
al-Mikdad’s musnad in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad is in 
vol, vi, 2-6, and 8. = = (G.H.A. JuyNnBoLt) 
MIKHA?’IL at-SABBAGH, Arab scholar and 

littérateur.He was born ca. 1775 (thus acc. to 
Shaykha, in Mashrik, viii [1905], 29) in Acre, 
Palestine, into a Melkite family, and died in 1816 in 
Paris. His grandfather was Ibrahim al-Sabbagh, the 
personal physician and steward of Zahir al-‘Umar, 
ruler of ‘Akka (so Shaykhi, of. czt., 27), and also his 
secretary and minister (so al-Khtr? Kustantin al- 
Basha al-Mukhallist in his introduction to M. al- 
Sabbagh, Ta*rikh al-Shaykh Zahir al-\Umar al-Zaydani, 
5). 

Mikha’il spent his early years in Damascus, from 
where he and his family fled to Egypt, and he then 
pursued his studies there. He returned to Syria in 
1792, but had to leave again in 1794. The French 
invasion of Egypt in 1798 offered him new oppor- 
tunities. He served Gencral Reynier as secretary, and 
accompanied him to France in 1801. Mikhail al- 
Sabbagh found employment there as a compositor 
and corrector of oriental languages at the State Prin- 
ting House until the government elected him to 
become one of the secretaries of the Royal Library 
(Bibliothéque du Roi), charged with the preservation 
and restoration of Oriental manuscripts. In this latter 
function, he copied some 60 mss., among them Abu 
Tammam’s Hamdsa and the Makamat of al-Harirt. He 
was praised for his work by orientalists like A.I. 
Sylvestre de Sacy, L.M.  Langlés, H.G.L. 
Kosegarten, C.F. von Schnurrer and J. Humbert. 
Mikhail al-Sabbagh’s own writings consist of a 
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curious book about the use and training of carrier- 
pigeons, a number of historical works, which, with 
one exception, have remained in manuscript form, an 
essay on poetry, a number of poems in honour of 
Pope Pius VII, in honour of Napoleon on the occasion 
of his marriage, and again on the occasion of the birth 
of the King of Rome, and one congratulating Louis 
XVIII. All were translated into French and published 
in booklets containing both versions. There is also a 
study of the Arabic vernaculars, published by H. 
Thorbecke in 1886. 

Mikhail al-Sabbagh’s works comprise: 1. Kitab 
Musabakat al-bark wa ‘l-ghamam fi suSat al-hamam, tr. 
Silvestre de Sacy, Paris 1805, as La colombe, messagére 
plus rapide que l’éclair, plus prompte que la nue. Other 
translations mentioned by Shaykh (op. cit., 30) and 
by Graf (GCAL, iii, 250) are an Italian one by A. Cat- 
taneo, Milan 1822, and a German one by Lorsbach, 
1806, not mentioned by Graf), repr. with appendices 
by G. Léper, Strassburg 1879. 2. Tarikh al-shaykh 
Zahir al-CUmar al-Zaydani hakim ‘Akka wa-bilad Safad 
Suntya bi-nashrihi wa-talik hawashihi al-Khiri Kustantin 
al-Bashd al-Mukhallist, Warisa [ca. 1928]. In this, 
Mikha?il al-Sabbagh describes the rise and fall of 
Shaykh Zahir al-‘Umar, whom Mikhail’s grand- 
father had served as a physician; this concern 
‘‘prevails over the traditional pattern used for annals’’ 
(T. Philipp, in JJMES, xvi [1984], 161-75, esp. 168). 
‘In his unpublished history of Ibrahim as-Sabbagh 
and his family, Mikhail did not even try to uphold 
the form of annals’’ (loc. cit.). The manuscript of the 
Ta*rikh is in the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich 
(Cod. Arab. 901). The same collection also comprises 
literary selections by Mikha?il al-Sabbagh (Munich, 
Cod. Arab. 899) as well as the manuscript of his 
“‘Short history of the Metkites’’ (Mukhtasar ta’rikh ta?ifat 
al-Riim al-Kathilik) (Shaykh, op. cit., 31 ff.). Al- 
Khari Ishak Armala (Mashrik, xxxiv, 381) mentions 
two more “‘histories’’: Ta*rikh Kaba?il ahi al-badiya 
(‘History of Bedouin tribes’’), and Ta?rikh al-Sham 
wa-Misr (‘History of Syria and Egypt’’). 3. His Risala 
al-tamma fi kalam al-‘amma wa 'l-manahidj fi ahwal al- 
kalam al-daridy (Munich, cod. Arab. 880, 644-80) was 
published by H. Thorbecke under the title Afiha*il 
Sabbag’s Grammatik der arabischen Umgangssprache in 
Syrien und Aegypten, Strassburg 1886. The author 
writes that he had to rely on actual speech only, writ- 
ten documentation on the subject being non-existent 
and the field until then unexplored. The first chapter 
deals with the Arab language as it was ‘‘before and 
immediately after Islam’’, the beginning of its corrup- 
tion, the intrusion of alien matter and the diversifica- 
tion of the present vernaculars in the various coun- 
tries. Then follow chapters on elisions, additions and 
contractions, on pronouns, nouns, verbs, and par- 
ticles. The ninth chapter deals with inversions, and 
the tenth with loanwords and their origins. Thorbecke 
describes the manuscript as an unfinished draft, with 
many corrections, additions and deletions, written in 
a scrawling, barely legible hand (pp. III-X). 4. The 
Kuab fi l-Shis wa-fi ’l-ariid wa-mulhakatihi ka ’l-zadjal 
wa ‘l-muwashshah wa ’l-mawaliyd, a study of poetry and 
its metres, is mentioned by Freytag in his Darstellung 
der arabischen Verskunst, 458-61. Freytag writes that this 
study is of little value and unreliable in detail, but 
interesting since it describes poetical forms such as the 
mawwal, the zadjal and the kan wa-kan. 5. The Nashid 
kasidat tahani li-sa‘adat al-Kaysar al-mu‘azzam Nabiiliyyiin 
has been translated into French by Silvestre de Sacy 
as Cantique a S.M. Napoléon le grand, empereur des Francais 
et oi d’Italie, a l'occasion de la naissance de son fils Napoléon 
TI, Rot de Rome. Allégorie sur le bonheur futur de la France 
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et la paix de l’univers, Paris, Imprimerie impériale, 
1811; and the Nashid tahani li-sa‘adat al-kullt al-diyana 
Liis al-thamin ‘ashar malik Faransa wa Nawar by 
Grangeret de Lagrange, as Cantique de félicitation a sa 
M. trés-chrétienne Louis le Désiré, Roi de France et de 
Navarre, Paris 1814. Humbert, Anthologie arabe, 293, 
mentions three more poems: Hommage au Grand-juge 
Ministre de la justice, visitant lV’ Imprimerie de la république, 
1803; Vers a la louange du Souverain Pontife Pie VIT, 1805; 
and Vers a occasion du mariage de Napoléon, 1810. 
Bibliography: G.W. Freytag, Darstellung der 

arabischen Verskunst, repr. Osnabruck 1968, 458-61; 

J. Humbert, Anthologie arabe, Paris 1819, 174-8, 

291-3; H.G.L. Kosegarten, Carminum orientalium 

triga, Stralsund, 34 ff., 41; L.M. Langlés, Voyages de 

Sind-Bad le Marin, Paris, 1814, p. xxiii; Th. Philipp, 

Class, community and Arab historiography in the early 

nineteenth century. The dawn of a new era, in LJMES, xvi 

(1984), 161-75; C.F. von Schnurrer, Bibliotheca 

arabica, Halle 1811, 491; A.I. Silvestre de Sacy, 

Chrestomathie arabe, iii, Paris, 1806, 349, 362, 363, 

519; H. Thorbecke, Mihail Sabbdg’s Grammatik der 

arabischen Umgangssprache in Syrien und Aegypten, 

Strassburg 1886, pp. iii-x; L. Shaykhu, Mikhail al- 

Sabbagh wa-usratuhu, in Mashrik, viii (1905), 24-34; 

idem, al-Adab al-‘arabiyya fi ’l-karn al-tast© Sashar, in 

ibid. (1907), 469-73; idem, al-Adab al-‘arabiyya fi ’l- 

karn al-tasi® ‘ashar. Al-djuz? al-awwal, Beirut 1924, 

15, 22-3, 34-5; Al-Khori Ishak Armala, al- 

Malakiyyin, in Mashrik, xxxiv (1936), 381. 

ny os (C. Nyvanp) 

MIKHAL-OGHLU, an old Ottoman noble 
family. 

This family traced its descent to the feudal lord 
Kése Mikhal ‘Abd Allah, originally a Greek (cf. F.-A. 
Geuffroy, in Ch. Schefer, Petit traicte de lorigine des 
Turcqz par Th. Spandouyn Cantacasin, Paris 1696, 267: 
L’ung desdictz Grecz estoit nommé Michaeli ... Dudict 
Michali sont descenduz les Michalogli), who appears in the 
reign of ‘Othman I as lord of Chirmenkia (Khirmen- 
djik) at the foot of Mount Olympus near Edrenos, and 
later as an ally of the first Ottoman ruler earned great 
merit for his share in aiding the latter’s expansion (cf. 
J. von Hammer, in GOR, i, 48, 57, following Idris 
Bidlist and Neshri). Converted to Islam, Kése Mikhal 
appears again in the reign of (Othman’s son Orkhan. 
The rank of commander of the akingjis [g.v.] became 
hereditary in the family of Kése Mikhal, which is even 
said to have been related to the royal house of Savoy 
and of France (cf. Paolo Giovio, Michalogh di sangue 
Turcheco e per via di donna si fa parente del Duca di Savova 
e del Re di Francia; in this case Mikhal [Meya7A], alias 
Kose Mikhal, must have been descended from the 
Palaeologi; cf. GOR, i, 572), and along with the 
Malkoé-oghlu (properly Malkovié, i.e. Markovic), 
the Ewrenos-oghlu [q.v.], Timurtash-oghlu [q.v.] and 
Turakhan-oghlu [q.v.], was among the most 
celebrated of the noble familes of the early Ottoman 
empire. Kése Mikhal, called ‘Abd Allah, died in 
Edirne and was buried in the mosque founded there 
by him in the western Yildirim quarter. As Edirne 
was certainly not conquered till 763/1362 (see F. Bab- 
inger, in MOG, ii, 311), he must therefore have lived 
into the reign of Murad I and had a remarkably long 
life. 

Kése Mikhal had two sons, namely Mehmed Beg 
and Yakhshi (Bakhshi?), of whom only the former 
acquired some renown. He was vizier under Musa 
Celebi and a close friend of Shaykh Badr al-Din of 
Simaw [q.v.]. Under Musa he was Beglerbeg of Rumeli, 
and died in 825/1422 at Isnik at the hand of the judge 
Tadj al-Din-oghlu and is said to have been buried at 





Plevna in Bulgaria (cf. Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-name, 
ii, 305), after being previously (816/1413) detained as 
a State prisoner in the prison of Bedewi Cardak near 
Tokat. His son was Khidr Beg, who distinguished 
himself in the wars of Murad II’s reign. He died in 
870/1465 and was buried at Edirne beside his ancestor 
K6ése Mikhal. Khidr Beg seems to have had three 
sons, namely Ghazi ‘Ali Beg, Ghazi Iskandar Beg and 
Ghazi Bali Beg, of whom only the first two are of any 
historical importance. Ghazi ‘Ali Beg in 865/1461 dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle against Vlad (see 
GOR, ii, 64), in 878/1473 ravaged the lands of Uzun 
Hasan (zbid., 1i, 118), invaded Hungary in 880/1475 
(tbid., ii, 144) with his brother Iskandar Beg, in 
881/1476 (zbid., ii, 156) was in command of the 
akindjis before Scutari in Albania, and appears once 
again in Transylvania (zd:d., ii, 172); but in the next 
13 years nothing is heard of him. In 897/1492 he 
seems to have met his death at Villach in Carinthia, 
defeated by Count Khevenhiller, although other 
sources mention him at a still later date. According to 
them, he died in Plevna. His brother Iskandar Beg in 
881/1476 commanded the light cavalry at the siege of 
Scutari, as sandjak beg of Bosnia (880/1475, 885/1480 
and 890/1485, GOR, ii, 156); and in 895/1490 in the 
Karaman campaign, in which he lost his son, the 
governor of Kaysariyye Mikhal Beg (see GOR, ii, 
300), who was taken prisoner and sent to Egypt. He 
seems to have lived till 903/1498. The military 
exploits of Ghazi ‘Ali Beg were celebrated by Suzi 
Celebi (d. 930/1534 at Prizren; cf. Babinger, GOW, 
34-5) in a long epic (said to have been 15,000 
couplets), fragments of which have recently been 
discovered (one in Berlin, ms. Or., no. 1468 contain- 
ing 1,700 bayts and the other in Zagreb, South Slav 
Academy of Sciences, Coll. Babinger, no. 535, i, with 
212 dayts). In some sources, a Mehmed Beg, who was 
distinguishing himself at that time, is described as a 
fourth son of Ghazi Khidr Beg; in others, however, he 
appears as the son of Ghazi ‘Ali Beg, which is not at 
all probable if he really was twice governor of Bosnia, 
namely as early as 897/1492 and again in 949/1542, 
and did not die till 950/1543. 

The family of the Mikhal-oghlu now begins to fall 
into the background. About the middle of the 
10th/16th century, an Ahmad Beg is again men- 
tioned, perhaps as the last of the Mikhal-oghlu 
holding the hereditary office in the family of leader of 
a body of akindjis (see GOR, iii, 293); and lastly, a 
Khidr Pasha is mentioned in a history as a descendant 
of Kése Mikhal (see GOR, iv, 512). The family at a 
later date had estates in Bulgaria (around Ihtiman, cf. 
Ewliya Celebi, iii, 390, and C. Jirécek, Das Fiirsten- 
thum Bulgarien, Vienna 1891, 138, and at Filibe, 
Ewliya Celebi, iii, 379-80) and survived down to 
modern times. As we learn, however, from the Sal- 
name of Edirne for 1309, 82 ff., the Mikhal-oghlus had 
already at an early date large estates around Edirne. 
They had the country round Bunar-Hisar, Tirnovo, 
Kirk Kilise and Wize as a hereditary fief. The 
Anatolian district of Mikhalidj (Miyondictn, Mux- 
adtxtov in Chalkondyles, 225; Ewliya Celebi, v. 293-4; 
W. Tomaschek, Zur historischen Topographie von Kleina- 
sien im Miuttelalter, in SBAK. Wien, Phil-hist. Cl., cxxiv 
{Vienna 1891], 95 and J.H. Mordtmann, in ZDMG, 
Ixv [1911], 101) seems to be connected with the family 
of the Mikhal-oghlu. Ewliya, Joc. cit., further men- 
tions estates and awkaf of the family in the Amasya 
and Bursa regions. 

Bibliography: The well-known histories of von 

Hammer, Zinkeisen and Jorga. Under the title 

Ahwal-1 Ghazi Mikhal (Istanbul 1315; cf. Babinger, 
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GOW, 35, n. 1), Nuzhet Mehmed Pasha published 

a work glorifying Kdése Mikhal and his descendants. 

See also IA art. Mhal-Ogullan (M. Tayyib 

Gokbilgin), with a detailed genealogical tree. 

5 (FR. BasBincErR) 

MIKHLAF (a., pl. makhdalif), a term of 
mediaeval Islamic administrative geography 
used particularly in Yemen. The sources usually state 
that it is the equivalent of Arabic kira 
{q.v.]‘‘administrative province’? (Nashwan | al- 
Himyari, Die auf Siidarabien beztiglichen Angaben im Sams 
al-‘ulum, Leiden-London 1916, 34) or Persian rustak 
{g.0.] ‘‘rural area’? (al-Khalil b. Ahmad, cited by 
Yakut, Buldan, Beirut 1374-6/1955-7, i, 37, tr. Wadie 
Jwaideh, The introductory chapters of Yaqut’s Muam al- 
buldan, Leiden 1959, 56-7), with a fanciful explana- 
tion that the progeny of Kahtan, the Yemen, 
remained behind (takhallafa) in the region of that 
name, hence the district of each tribe was called its 
mikhlaf. The term may be tenuously related to Sabaic 
kh.lf ‘“‘vicinity of a town’’, cf. Conti Rossini, 
Chrestomathia arabica mertdionalis epigraphica, Rome 
1931, 136. Al-Ya‘kubi states in his K. al-Buldan, 317- 
19, tr. 156-8, that Yemen comprises 84 makhdlif, with 
a list, and in his Ta°rikh, i, 227-9, gives a further one; 
however, the total number of names amounts to only 
74, and some of these are tribal and not geographical 
names. 

From the period of Ayyubid rule in Yemen 
onwards, the term gradually falls out of use there and 
is no longer used at the present time, although Ibn al- 
Mudjawir (early 6th/13th century) defined it in his 
Ta*rikh al-Mustabsir (ed. O. Lofgren, Leiden 1954, ii, 
170) as having the restricted sense of the settled and 
cultivated lands around a fortress as well as having the 
larger one of a district or province, and noted that the 
term was only used in the mountain zone of Yemen 
and not in the coastal Tihama. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Bosworth) 

MIKINDANI (in Swahili, ‘‘the places of young 
coconut trees’) a smafl East African port which 
has now yielded in importance to its modern 
neighbour of Mtwara. 

It lies near the Tanzanian border with Mozambi- 
que. The nearby coast is thick with mangrove planta- 
tions, whose wood is the principal attraction today for 
Arab dhow traffic from ‘Um4an and the Gulf. The 
Swahili traditional history Asili ya Mzkindani (‘‘The 
origin of Mikindani’’) states that it began as a centre 
for the slave and gum copal trades, in exchange for 
grain and cloth, for which Sayyid Barghash of Zan- 
zibar (1870-88) established a customs post. Before this 
there was a resident local ‘‘sultan’’—in Swahili the 
word sultant need not mean more than a headman—of 
Arab descent, but intermarried with the Makonde 
tribe, with the result that the descent and succession 
of the ruler was reckoned matrilineally. Alexander 
Dalrymple, hydrographer to the East India Com- 
pany, mentions the sultanic residence on a chart dated 
1796. Lt. Thomas Boteler, who visited Mikindani in 
H.M.S. Barracouta in 1824, says that the place con- 
sisted of three ‘‘neat and extensive villages’’ inhabited 
by Arabs. On a nearby hill there were the remains of 
a fort, which he ascribes to the Portuguese, albeit Por- 
tuguese records do not record one here. Rather, it 
may have been an Arab slave barracoon, of which no 
trace now remains. Livingstone began his last journey 
from here in 1866. Boteler’s villages had now become 
six. Livingstone hired a house in Pemba village which 
still exists; it had ninety houses and a ruined mosque 
of coral and lime. There was another Arab stone ruin 


on the other side of the bay. He formed a poor opinion 
of the local Arabs: ‘‘The Arabs here are a wretched lot 
physically, thin, washed-out creatures—many with 
bleared eyes ... They are low coast Arabs, three- 
quarters African, and, as usual, possess the bad with- 
out the good qualities of both parents. Many of them 
came and begged brandy, and laughed when they 
remarked that they could drink it in secret, but not 
openly.’’ A report by a naval officer in 1874 mentions 
three villages only. By then there was a prosperous 
trade in wild rubber, gum copal, millet, rice, ivory 
and, surreptitiously, in slaves. 

Bibliography: Sir J.M. Gray, Mikindani Bay 
before 1887, in Tanganyika Notes and Records, no. 28 
(1950), 29-37; D. Livingstone, Last journey, i, 15, 
17; Asili ya Mikindani, in C. Velten, Prosa und Poesie 
der Suaheli, Berlin 1907. 273-8. 

_ (G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

MIKNAS and Miknas at-Zaytun, French form 
MEKNES, a town of Morocco which is one of the 
traditional residences of the ruler (long. 5° 32’ W., 
lat. 33° 53’ N.; average altitude 1,700 feet/520 m.), 
situated 80 miles/130 km. to the east of Rabat and 40 
miles/60 km. to the south-west of Fas. 

It occupies the centre of the transitional zone which 
lies between the Middle Atlas, 30 miles/50 km to the 
south, and the Sebi. It commands the exit towards 
the Gharb of the depression which separates the 
massif of the Zarhin from the plateau of al-Hadjib. At 
Meknés intersect the roads from Rabat to Fas, from 
Tafilalt through the land of the Beni Mgild and Azru, 
from Marrakush through the Tadla. 

The temperature rarely exceeds 30° C. or falls 
below 5°. The rainfall is remarkably equal from one 
year to the other. The excellent water supply of the 
plain of Meknés and the quality of its light soil, resting 
on a subsoil of permeable limestone, make it one of 
the best agricultural districts of Morocco. 

The population in 1902 was estimated at 20,000, of 
whom 9,000 were Bwakher and 5,000 Jews, but it 
grew considerably during the Protectorate (175,900 
inhabitants in 1960). 

Meknés is built on the flank of a mountain spur. 
Beyond the ravine dug out by the Wadi Bu Fekran, 
the modern town has been built. The houses of the 
mdina, often substantial, are always very simple. 
There are only fifteen or so houses of an artistic 
interest. They date for the most part from the reigns 
of the sultans Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman and 
Mawlay al-Hasan. The suks, which lie between the 
Madrasa Ba ‘Inaniyya and the Djami‘ al-Nadjdjarin 
(suks of the jewellers, carpenters and curiosity shops), 
have no remarkable features except the covered 
kaysariyya [g.v.], the booths of which were ornamented 
with shutters of painted wood. The mellah [q.v.] of 
Meknés is to the south of the mdina. A new mellah, 
three times the extent of the old one, has been 
occupied since 1925. The mdina of Meknés is one of 
those which have retained their local character most 
unaffected. Only one artery, the Rouadmzin 
(<rwabziyyin ‘‘bellows-makers’’) street, is accessible 
to European trade and traffic. The centre of the 
town’s activity is the Hedim square. To the south-east 
lie the vast ruins of the kasba of Mawlay Isma‘il. They 
now reveal nothing but chaos and disorder, but sur- 
round the Djinan Ben Halima, a charming garden, 
and the Dar al-Bayda? which is now a school for 
Moroccan officers. The Dar al-Makhzen is sometimes 
used as a royal residence. Begun at the end of the 17th 
century, this palace was built in several periods. The 
Bab Dar al-Makhzen dates from 1889. In the old 
Agdal of Mawlay Isma‘il, among waste lands, an 
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ostrich farm, the origin of which goes back to Mawlay 
‘Abd Allah, has been laid out, beside an experimental 
garden. Farther on there is a horse-breeding establish- 
ment. The visitor goes along miles of massive walls 
and finds enormous ruins: the Heri ’l-Mansir (used 
as a stable and storehouse for forage), the stables, the 
granary and the ornamental waterbasin left to go to 
ruins. 

There is very little industry in Meknés: only 
carpentry and particularly weaving, already noted by 
al-Idrisi. The most notable artistic industries are the 
many coloured embroideries of large irregular point 
lace and painted wood. The public services endeavour 
to keep these trades going, in which purely Berber 
influence is marked. European competition is severely 
affecting, at Meknés as elsewhere, some classes of 
artisans, like the tailors, smiths and potters. The 
building trades, on the other hand, are flourishing. 
Suks are held outside the town and are attended by the 
country people: the Sak of Bab Jdid, before the gate 
on which the heads of rebels used to be placed for the 
edification of the tribes, the Sak al-Khamis and that 
of the Lanterns. The market of Meknés does not 
extend beyond the environs of the town; it exports 
nothing except in years of abundant harvest. The 
region was already famed in the last century for its 
fruits, its vines, its gardens and its vegetables. The 
mills, four or five of which are still working, date from 
the same period. During the French occupation, col- 
onisation developed considerably. The colonists, most 
of whom came from Algeria, cultivated mainly wheat, 
of which they obtained increasing yields. The cultiva- 
tion of the vine is increasing each year. 

The government of Meknés, which is a makhzaniyya 
town, was in the hands of a basha. He was also dasha 
of the Bwakher, who till 1912 provided the garrison of 
the town (800 men according to Le Chatelier). In the 
administrative organisation of the protectorate, 
Meknés was made the capital of a very considerable 
area. 

The population of Meknés consists of many distinct 
elements: Shorfa?, Bwakher, Berbers and Jews. The 
Idrisid Shorfa?, who have played their part in the 
history of the town and retain privileges (of the 
numerous descendants of Mawlay Idris, only the 
families residing in Fas and Meknés are allowed to 
share in the income of the zdwiya of Fas), and the 
Hasani Shorfa?, who have many privileges of their 
own, form a kind of aristocracy, generally penurious. 
The Bwakher, descendants of the ‘abid al-Bukhari, a 
black guard of Mawlay Isma‘il, up till 1912 formed an 
unreliable element, which was always a nucleus of 
trouble. Since that date they have been taking up the 
trades of mat-makers and farriers. They lived close to 
the town of old éasbas and gardens which belong to the 
Makhzen, and in the old kasba of Mawlay Isma‘il in 
the Bab Mrah quarter. Their houses, roofed with 
thatch, looked like African encampments. But it is the 
Berber (Braber) element which predominated at 
Meknés and gave it its desire for independence, a 
feature of which has for centuries been a jealousy of 
Fas. It is the Berbers of the mountains who gave it its 
tone; when they come down to the town, their women 
give colour to the streets of the mdina with their short 
skirts, their leather gaiters and their wide-brimmed 
hats. The Berber elements of the plain are much more 
mixed, having undergone many vicissitudes since the 
day when Mawlay Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
inaugurated the policy, considerably practised by his 
successors, of transferring tribes. A considerable part 
of the population of Meknés consists of transient 
elements who come, usually between harvests, to 


work as artisans. These immigrants almost all come 
from the south, from Tafilalt in particular (potters, 
tanners and porters), from Sus (grocers), from Tuwat 
(oil-makers), from Figig and Dar‘a (masons). The 
Rifans and Jbala supply most of the agricultural 
labourers. A small number of Fasis, who have in 
recent years merged into the population of the town, 
are cloth-merchants, dealers in old clothes and shoe- 
makers. 

Jews formed a quarter of the native population. 
Pére Ch. de Foucauld estimated the mellah of Meknés 
to be half that of Fas. Chénier remarked on its pros- 
perity. 

Religious life. From the presence of the Idrisid 
and Hasanid Shorfa>, the proximity of the sanctuary of 
Mawilay Idris and the religious event of the celebra- 
tions of his misem (class. mawstm [q.v.]) every year, 
Meknés is one of the most important centres of 
Sharifism. At the same time, for the Berber popula- 
tion it is a centre of marabout rites of the most elemen- 
tary kind. All the brotherhoods that have zdwtyas in 
Morocco are represented in Meknés. The most 
important are those of the Kadiriyya, Tidjaniyya, and 
especially Hmadsha [see HAMADISHA in Suppl.] and 
the largest, the ‘Isawa, to which half the population 
are attached. Meknés, whose patron saint is Sidi 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa and which contains his tomb 
under the kubba erected by Mawlay Muhammad b. 
©Abd Allah, is the centre of the order. This saint came 
here at the end of the 9th/15th century. His teaching 
at first met with a vigorous resistance, which he over- 
came so completely that, when the governor of the 
town sought to take steps against him, the people pro- 
tected him. Before his death he acquired an estate, 
constituted in Audis, and men of religion are buried 
there. The celebration of his musem on the first day of 
the miulid (mawlid [q.v.]). festival is the great event of 
the year. The preparations for it begin forty days 
before. On the day before or on the preceding day of 
the festival, delegations flock in from all parts of 
Morocco, following the traditional routes. The most 
generous hospitality is given to the pilgrims by the 
descendants of Shaykh al-Kamil, who have the nikaba 
(Brunel). The excesses committed on the occasion of 
ths pilgrimage have been frequently described. Many 
other special cults are observed in Meknés, including 
that of a contemporary holy man, Mawlay Ahmad 
Wazzani. As it was his custom to wear simple dress 
and to sit by the highway, he was in 1917 granted 
clothes and a kubba at the request of Mawlay Yusuf. 
The kubba is at the entrance to a dispensary, and the 
admirers of the saint came there daily to keep him 
company. 

History. We know nothing certain about the 
history of the region in the Roman period nor in the 
centuries which followed. The most advanced Roman 
stations were on the slopes of the Zarhtin guarding the 
plain, out of which the warriors of the Central Atlas 
might debouch, and perhaps throwing out a screen as 
far as the plateau of al-Hadjib. 

We do not know at what date the people here had 
their first contact with Islam, nor even if it was not till 
the Hilali invasion that Islam became securely estab- 
lished here. The Berber tribes of the Sa’is and Sebu 
made the most of the fertility of their country. A tradi- 
tion records that a fire destroyed the gardens there in 
305/917. It was at this period that the country was 
covered, from T4z4 to Meknés, by the migration of a 
Zenata tribe, the Miknasa, a section of whom, who 
received the name of Miknasa al-Zaytin to 
distinguish them from the Miknasa T4za, who lived 
father to the east, established themselves securely in 
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the plain. The I[drisids met with a vigorous resistance 
from the Miknasa. They always found in them 
opponents whom they could not overcome in spite of 
several campaigns, and who were the instigators of 
Umayyad intervention. 

At this date, a few villages stood on the site of 
Meknés. One cannot say at what date, perhaps in the 
4th/10th century, they were grouped together to form 
the Takrart (Tagrart) mentioned by al-Idrisi (Opus 
geogr., iii, 244, 245). The population seems to have 
been more numerous in the Almoravid period than 
later, and prosperous. Enclosed by a wall, Meknés 
looked like a pleasure resort, with its gardens, 
cultivated fields, its mosques, its baths and water 
channels. 

The Miknasa vigorously opposed the Almohad 
onslaught. When passing through this region in 
514/1120-1, Ibn Tamart [q¢.v.] preached here but he 
was not well received. Twenty years later, ‘Abd al- 
Mu?’ min laid siege to Meknés, but it was not he who 
took it. He left it to enter Fas, leaving the conduct of 
the siege in the hands of Yahya b. Yaghmur. The 
Kirlas says the siege lasted seven years. The town fell 
in 545/1150. It was plundered, the defences 
dismantled, a part of its wealth confiscated and all its 
garrison put to death, except the governor, who is said 
to have escaped. On the site, or beside the ruins, 
Meknés rapidly rose again under the shelter of the for- 
tifications built by the Almohads. At the end of the 
century, it had regained some importance and the 
mosque of al-Nadjdjarin was finished. This is the 
oldest monument in Meknés: in 1170/1756-7 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah had it restored and built 
the present minaret. The Almohads brought water 
hither from Tadjenna, five miles away. In 578/1182 
the khutba was said in five different places in Meknés 
and there were six gates in the wall which surrounded 
the town. 

In the course of the following century, the intrigues 
of the Marinids [q.v.] disturbed the country, where 
the fighting that accompanied the fall of the Almohads 
was particularly lively. In 629/1231-2, al-Ma?mun 
had to intervene against the Bani Fazaz and Meklata, 
who were ravaging Meknés. In 634/1236-7, as a result 
of the Marinid success in the battle in which al-Sa‘id’s 
son was slain, Abi Bakr entered the town. This 
occupation was only temporary, but the Almohad 
restoration was not secure. In 643/1245-6, the gover- 
nor left there by al-Sa‘id was slain in a rising in the 
town in favour of the Hafsid Aba Zakariyya?. Al- 
Sad again returned victorious, causing Yahya b. 
‘Abd al-Hakk to fly to Taz4. The Marinid had only 
two years to wait; after the death of the Almohad 
governor, he returned to Meknés to occupy it 
definitely. 

The first period of greatness for Meknés dates from 
the Marinids. They set out to make it beautiful like 
Rabat and Fas. Abi: Yusuf moved from Fas Jdid to 
Meknés, which owed to him a kasba and a mosque 
(675/1276). Abu ’l-Hasan improved its water supply, 
built bridges on the road to Fas and began the Madrasa 
Dyadida which Abu ‘In4n was to finish. It bears the lat- 
ter’s name and is still the most notable building in 
Meknés, in spite of the indiscreet restorations carried 
out in 1917-22. Other madrasas, the ‘Attarin and 
Filala, were built by the Marinids. 

During this period the politieal organisation of the 
country was developing in quite a different direction. 
The Idrisid Shorfa’, having assisted the Marinids to 
gain power, prepared to take advantage of the 
organisation which the latter had given them. Thus 
the foundations were laid for the movement which was 





to end in the partition of Morocco in the last years of 
the 9th/15th century into practically independent divi- 
sions. The Shorfa? were numerous in Meknés. When 
the weakening of the Marinids and the decline of their 
prestige made it possible, the Shorfa? supplied 
leaders. History has preserved the name of Mawlay 
Zayyan. The Wattasids only intervened, it appears, 
when at the beginning of the 10th/16th century 
Mas‘id b. al-Nasir, havingsrebelled against Muham- 
mad al-Burtukali, found an asylum at Meknés. The 
Sultan besieged the town and took it, then installed his 
brother al-Nasir al-Kiddid there, who however did 
not prove faithful to him. The few years of 
independence enjoyed by Meknés were not particu- 
larly glorious. They mark, however, an epoch in the 
history of the town destined at other periods to be only 
the prey of anarchy or the plaything of a tyrant. 

The rise of the brotherhoods of the 9th/15th century 
found a favourable soil among the Miknasa. The 
zawiya of the Djazuliyya was established there, as in 
other places in Morocco. A few years later, Muham- 
mad b. ‘Isa was teaching there. 

Meknés was thus well prepared to welcome the 
Sa‘dids [g.v.]. When Mahammad - al-Shaykh 
approached in 955/1548 he entered the town without 
much trouble. The Marinid al-Nasir al-Kasri is said 
to have agreed to hand over the town in return for the 
liberty of his father Ahmad Bu Zekri, and the 
marabouts to have demanded the conclusion of such 
an agreement. Mahammad al-Shaykh however took a 
sufficiently sure method to establish his authority; 
when the Khatib Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Ali b. Harztiz began to 
preach against him, he had him scourged to death. 
When he returned two years later, he was welcomed 
with gifts. The estimates of travellers of this time put 
the population of the town at 6-8,000 hearths. It was 
the only town in the region. The Sa‘dids took little 
interest in Meknés, which never attracted their atten- 
tion. The country was well in hand and the Berber 
tribes peaceful to such a degree that the road from 
Marrakush by the Tadla was regularly used. It was 
the practice to make Meknés the residence of one of 
the sons of the Sultan. There was, however, no impor- 
tant command attached to it. Leo Africanus credits it 
with a revenue equal to half that of the viceroyalty of 
Fas, which is astonishing. Under Ahmad al-Mansur, 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘AIi lived there and then after the 
second partition, Zaydan and, lastly Mawlay al- 
Shaykh, but as a prisoner in the last years of his 
father’s life. 

The civil war which broke out on the death of al- 
Mansur placed Meknés at the mercy of the Berber ris- 
ings and marabout intrigues. In the midst of this 
disorder an authority gradually made itself felt, that of 
the zawzyas, and especially the Zawiya of Dila? [q.v. in 
Suppl.]. In 1023/1640-1, Muhammad al-Hadjdj was 
even able to seize the sovereign power and get himself 
recognised by Fas and Meknés after his victory over 
Mawlay Mahammad al-Shaykh b. Zaydan. He won 
over the Berber tribes, and Mawlay al-Rashid in 
1076/1666 found the Bani Mtir against him, allied 
with the Dila’t Aba ‘Abd Allah, and he had to fight 
them again in 1076/1668. 

Mawilay al-Rashid seems to have been interested in 
Meknés, the kasba of which he restored. In burying 
him in the mausoleum of al-Madjdhib [q. v.], Mawlay 
Isma‘il said he was fulfilling the last wishes of the 
deceased. But the most important event was that al- 
Rashid sent Mawlay Isma‘il to Meknés. The latter 
lived before his accession in the Almohad kasha, as a 
landed proprietor managing his estates. In his choice 
of a capital, we see the attraction of a rich district like 
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this. He wished it to be in his own image and realised 
his desire. For fifty years, Meknés was simply the 
framework for his splendour, the scene of his 
extravagances. 

He at once decided to build himself a palace, and 
a grandiose scheme was projected. He began by clear- 
ing a space. The houses adjoining the Almohad wall 
east of the town were destroyed and their owners 
forced to carry the débris off to a site which has 
retained the name of Hedim, then to rebuild on a site 
which the sharif enclosed by a wall to the north-west of 
the mdina. The site which he chose for himself was also 
separate from the town. His palace was built, and 
another one even more splendid for his women. This 
first edifice, Dar Kbira, was finished in 1090/1679. It 
was a series, without intelligible plan, of riyads 
embellished with fountains, paved with marble, sur- 
rounded by galleries which were supported by col- 
umns of marble; the apartments opened on to three 
galleries. The sovereign’s palace was in two suites, 
that of his ladies in four and larger than his. His four 
wives and his favourites were equally splendidly 
housed. The other concubines, of whom he had 500 
of all nations, were housed in rooms along the 
passage. At the end was a common hall, on a higher 
level, which gave a view over the gardens through 
iron grilles. The reception pavilions were planned on 
the same scale; one of them had forty rooms. The 
palace contained in all 45 pavilions and twenty kubbas. 
The whole was surrounded by a crenelated wall, 
pierced by twenty gates. It was triple in the north-east 
with a road round it and it could be defended equally 
well against the interior of the kasba. The bastions sup- 
ported batteries of guns and mortars. The women 
being subject to rigorous confinement and Mawlay 
Isma‘il being very meticulous in the performance of 
the duties of religion, a mosque was set aside for 
them. Another had been begun in 1083/1672, com- 
municating with the town by the Bab ‘Isa. Lastly, the 
palace with its dependencies contained four mosques; 
two are still in use, the Djami‘ al-Akhdar and in the 
quarter of the mews, very broken down, the Djami‘ 
al-Ruwa. To the south was a garden, the area of 
which is equal to that of the present mdina, an orchard 
in which olive trees predominated. Farther on were 
the stables to which the sultan admitted only picked 
horses, to the number of 1,200: two parallel rows of 
arcades about 100 feet apart. In the centre ran run- 
ning water. Each animal had its stall and a shelter for 
its equipment. Opposite was a storehouse, the Aeri, 
which supported a supplementary palace with twenty 
pavilions. Between the palace and the stables was the 
granary, forty feet high and big enough, it was said, 
to contain the whole harvest of Morocco. At the side 
was a pond for irrigation purposes and also subterra- 
nean reserves of water in case of a siege. 

The buildings did not stop here. To the south-west 
of the town lay a city of pleasure, Madinat al-Riyad, 
where the officials had palaces, where Mawlay Isma‘il 
himself had his mosque, his madrasa, his hammam, his 
funduks and the offices of the umand? of the Treasury, 
with the shops of the Sharifian tailors. In 1145/1732-3 
Mawlay ‘Abd Allah on returning from an unsuc- 
cessful expedition into the Sts, had the Madinat al- 
Riyad destroyed by Christian slaves. There is nothing 
left of it to-day except the Bab al-Khamis, dated 
1078/1667, one of the finest and best proportioned 
gates in the city. 

Lastly, a site was reserved for the troops. To the 
west of Meknés a large duwwar was settled with ‘Abid 
and their families. To the east of the Dar al-Makhzen, 
five kasbas for the 130,000 men of the gish were 
gradually incorporated in the great kasba. 


After fifty years of unorganised but superhuman 
effort, the buildings were not yet completed. It was in 
1144/1731-2 that Mawlay ‘Abd Allah finished the sur- 
rounding wall and the Bab Mansir, the most finished 
example of the Isma‘ilian gateway, ponderous, of pro- 
portions by no means perfect but imposing, of which 
the Bab al-Barda‘in and the Bab al-Nuwwér are the 
two other finest examples at Meknés at the present 
day. Mawlay Isma‘il directed all the operations 
himself. During the first twenty-four years of his 
reign, he never spent twelve months on end at 
Meknés. But he returned there after each expedition; 
in proportion as his ambition and his power 
increased, his despotism and the needs of his govern- 
ment, his army and his family grew, his scheme 
became more and more grandiose; the work done was 
found unsatisfactory, modifications were made, 
buildings taken down and the work began all over 
again. The result certainly was sumptuous and impos- 
ing but also odd and varied. 

All the country helped in the work. Mawlay Isma‘il 
collected materials wherever he could. Volubilis, 
Chella and Marradkush were plundered. If he 
destroyed al-Badi‘, it was perhaps out of jealousy of 
Sa‘did work, or perhaps simply to get material. Like 
Ahmad al-Mansur, he procured marble from Pisa. 
One day when a corsair ship had become stranded 
near Tangier, he ordered the Ghumara to bring the 
cannon from it by unaided manual labour. When he 
died the columns of marble which were still on their 
way were left at the roadside. 

Labour was recruited by a similar means. The 
Sultan imposed days of labour on the tribes, levied 
forced labour as he pleased, sent his ministers to the 
workshops, but relied mainly on renegades and Chris- 
tian slaves who were his permanent workmen. From 
1091/1680 the work was pushed on frantically. All the 
Christians in Morocco were collected there and were 
at first housed in siloes [see MATMURA] near the 
building-yards, then they were moved to the Dar al- 
Makhzen, then to near the stables, under the arches 
of a bridge, where their lot was particularly miserable, 
finally to lodgings built from mud brick along the 
north wall of the Dar al-Makhzen. They were able to 
organise themselves a little there, to build themselves 
a church, to have chapels, a convent and infirmaries. 
A pharmacist monk made up a medicine, the ‘‘Chris- 
tian decoction’’; this was the means by which humane 
relations were established with the local people, even 
with the dwellers in the palace. Their latest historian 
has reduced the number of Christian prisoners in the 
service of Mawlay Isma‘il to its real figure: they did 
not as a rule reach a thousand, and the Sultan, in the 
course of over fifty years, himself killed only one hun- 
dred and nine (Koehler). 

The Sultan revealed in his palaces his extravagance 
and his cupidity; he accumulated wealth as he did 
buildings, but not only to hide it. The consuls and 
ambassadors, who came to negotiate the ransom of 
captives, he received with a mixture of buffoonery and 
splendour. Frequent mention is made of the cruelty 
and the terror which this ruler inspired; he loved to 
torture his wives and cut off heads to show his skill. 
His amusements were of a similar character; he liked 
to shoot with his ads at the deer in his menageries 
then to finish them off with spear thrusts. “‘Let us 
avert our eyes from all these horrors which make 
nature shudder,’’ says Chénier. 

Mawlay Isma‘il was buried like his brother in the 
mausoleum of Sidi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Madjdhub. 
His sons, the rebel Mawlay Muhammad, killed at 
Taradant in 1118/1706, and Mawlay Zaydan in 
1191/707, had already joined Mawlay Rashid. In 
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1859 the ashes of Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rahman were also 
deposited there. 

On the death of Mawlay Isma‘il, the Bwakher and 
the soldiers of the gish stirred up a palace war which 
lasted twenty years. Mawlay ‘Abd Allah lost and 
regained his throne six times. The civil war extended 
to the tribes of the plain and the garrisons of Fas, 
especially in the Udaya; pretenders stirred up the 
flames, readily giving the signal to plunder and, in the 
rivalries of races and tribes, easily finding a party to 
support them. Gradually the Bwakher sank into 
misfortune. It was in vain that Mawlay ‘Abd Allah 
and his sons expended the treasure of Mawlay Isma‘ll 
for them. The worst of it for Meknés was that every 
one ended or began by plundering it. 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah almost re-established 
order and restored to the town its past glory. He did 
a great deal for it; his palace of Dar al-Bayda?, the 
severe architecture of which, not without charm, can 
still be seen in a part of the olive grove of al- 
Hamriyya; in the kasba, he built the portal of the 
Djami‘ al-Anwar and in the mdina, the minaret of the 
Djami‘ al-Badjdjarin, the kubba of Sidi Muhammad b. 
“Isa, and several mosques (al-Azhar, al-Barda‘in, Bab 
Mrah, Berrima and Sidi Bu SUthman). It was he who 
made the 12,000 books of the library of Mawlay 
Isma‘il hubus for the benefit of all the mosques of 
Morocco. As regards the tribes, his policy was to 
break them up. He transplanted many of them and 
tried several repressive measures. The end of his reign 
was marked by the success of the Berbers, whose 
attacks had been resumed about 1189/1775. 

Soon nothing was left of the work of Mawlay 
Isma‘il. The Christian community lost its Franciscan 
mission in the reign of Mawlay Yazid and did not sur- 
vive the persecution of this sharif. The earthquake of 
1168/1755 had destroyed their church, convent and 
hospice. The renegades, who had gathered together at 
Kasba Agiray, were gradually absorbed. 

The Berber crisis was again acute from 1811. Com- 
munication with Fas was continually being cut and it 
was something to boast about for the sultan to go out 
of Meknés. Mawlay Sliman (Sulayman), who had 
undertaken to restore the kasba and rebuild the bridges 
on the road to Fas and who would have liked to get rid 
of the Bwakher, decided to settle in Fas. Mawlay ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4an, whom Delacroix saw there and who built 
a kubba in Jnan Ben Halima, left the Berbers in semi- 
independence and at last disbanded the ‘abid without 
even granting those who remained in Meknés the 
character of Makhzen troops. His son carefully 
avoided all quarrels. 

Mawlay al-Hasan revived the tradition of the great 
sultans and made his authority felt. He was able to 
enter Meknés after his accession only by crushing the 
power of the tribes. In 1879 he conducted a campaign 
against the Beni Mtir. In 1887 he forced his way 
through the country of the Beni Mgild in his cam- 
paign towards the Nin. On his death, the Berbers 
regained their independence. After the fall of Mawlay 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Meknés recognised all the competitors 
in succession. It was Meknés that proclaimed ‘Abd al- 
Hafiz, who had come via the Berbers of Tadla in 
1908; in 1909 it summoned the sharif al-Kattani; and 
in 1911 rallied to Mawlay Zayn. It was in this year 
that General Moinier entered Meknés. 
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MIKYAS (a.), measurement, means of measuring, 
any simple measuring instrument; in Egypt the 
name of the Nilometer, i.e. the gauge in which the 
annual rise of the river can be measured. 
Originally the rising of the Nile was measured by 
the gauge (al-rasdsa). According to Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam, al-Kuda‘i, and others, Joseph, the son of 
Jacob, built the first Nilometer at Memphis; at a later 
date, the ‘‘aged Daluka’’ built Nilometers in Akhmim 
and Ansina (Antinoé). These were the Nilometers in 
use throughout the Hellenistic period till the conquest 
of Egypt by ‘Amr b. al-SAs. The latter erected a 
Nilometer at Assuan and a second at Dendera. Others 
were built in the reigns of Mu‘awiya and al-Walid b. 
‘Abd al-Malik. Finally, the caliph al-Mutawakkil had 
a large Nilometer built on the island of Rawda at 
Fustat on the site of a Nilometer built in the reign of 
al-Walid, which had subsequently been swept away 
by floods. This Nilometer, which still exists, was com- 
pleted in 247/861-2 by Muhammad al-HAsib accord- 
ing to the inscription around the top of the pit. Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a (i, 207-8) says that the construction was 
supervised by Ahmad b. Kathir al-Farghani but 
speaks disparagingly of his technical ability, so it may 
well be that al-Farghani acted simply as the caliph’s 
representative and had little to do with the actual con- 
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struction of the instrument. When it was complete, al- 
Mutawakkil appointed Abu ’Il-Raddad to look after it, 
and the office remained hereditary in his family down 
to the time of al-Makrizi, who died in 846/1442 
(Khitat, Bulak, 1270, i, 57 ff.). 

The Nilometer was surveyed and described by 
K.A.C. Creswell (A short account of early Muslim architec- 
ture, Harmondsworth 1958, 292-6, with a diagram at 
p. 293). It consits of a tall graduated octagonal col- 
umn, which serves as a measuring gauge, standing in 
a stone-lined pit, roughly 6.20 metres square, with a 
staircase running down to the bottom. Below this is a 
cylindrical section with steps cut into its masonry 
walls. The four sides of the square pit are relieved by 
recesses, each covered by a pointed arch vault resting 
on a pair of engaged colonettes with clock-formed 
capitals and bases. This type of arch was, of course, 
an essential part of Gothic architecture, but the arches 
in the Nilometer are three centuries older than any 
Gothic example. The measuring column is a tall 
octagonal shaft measured into 16 cubits, averaging 
54.05 cm, by transverse lines, and the ten uppermost 
are each subdivided into 24 ‘‘fingers’’ by 24 divisions, 
grouped four by four alternately on either side of a 
vertical line. Creswell then mentions that the column 
has been broken in two places: ‘‘(1) in the twelfth 
cubit, the length of which has been reduced, between 
1798 and 1853, to 22.5 cm (9 in.), and (2) at the junc- 
tion of the 16th and 17th (szc), the length of the cubits 
remaining unchanged.’’ The column rests on a 
pedestal 83 cm square and 1.17 metres in height and 
this rests on a millstone 1.50 metres in diameter and 
32 cm thick. The length of the column before it was 
broken, including these supports, was 19 cubits. The 
millstone rests on a floor of wooden planking sup- 
ported by four heavy timber beams. Connection to 
the Nile is made by three tunnels, all opening into the 
east side. 

Descriptions by Arab writers agree essentially with 
the foregoing details given by Creswell, except for the 
length of the column. According to Ibn Djubayr (ed. 
Wright-de Goeje, 54-5), this was 22 cubits; a water- 
level of 17 cubits was most beneficial for agriculture 
but up to 19 was acceptable; the sultan was entitled to 
levy kharad) if the level reached 16 cubits and the 
actual amount of tax levied depended upon the 
measured level above that point. Al-Idrisi, writing 
perhaps three decades earlier than Ibn Djubayr, has 
much the same information, including the fact that 
the sultan could levy kharadj once the level had reached 
16 cubits. If the level exceeded 20 cubits it was 
detrimental because trees were uprooted and houses 
ruined, while a maximum level below 12 means a year 
of drought and sterility (ed. Dozy-de Goeje, Arabic, 
144, French tr. 173). There is therefore an indication 
that the column was longer in the 6th/12th century 
than it is today. 

Al-Mukaddasi (206) gives little information about 
the construction of the Nilometer, saying simply that 
it was a pit in the centre of which was a long column 
divided into cubits and fingers. He tells us something, 
however, about the importance of the device to the 
people of the Nile Delta. When the water started to 
rise, the supervisor reported daily to the sultan the 
mark reached by the water on the measuring column. 
No public annoucements were made until the level 
reached 12 cubits. Thereafter the crier made his 
rounds every day, announcing ‘‘Allah increased the 
blessed Nile today by such-and-such an amount.’’ 
The people rejoiced when the water level reached 16 
cubits, since they knew it would be a good year. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 


the text, see the Bibl. to EI’ art. s.v. (J. Ruska). 

a (J. Rusxa-[D.R. Hiz}) 
MILAD (a.). According to some Arabic lex- 
icographers, the meaning of this term is time of bifth 
in contradistinction to mawlid, which may denote also 
“‘place of birth’’. The latter is the usual term for 
birthday, especially in connection with the birthday of 
the Prophet Muhammad and Muslim saints [see 
MAWLID]; milad denotes also Christmas. For other 

special meanings, cf. Dozy, Supplément, s.v. 
Bibliography: See the Arabic lexicons. 

_ (A.J. WENSINCK) 
MILAHA (a.) ‘‘navigation, seamanship; 
seafaring’. Like its English and French counter- 
parts, navigation, the Arabic term has both a narrower 
and a broader connotation. The former refers to the 
mariner’s art of determining the ship’s position, char- 
ting her course and assuring that her progress and 
ultimate arrival is performed efficiently and safely; the 
latter, to seafaring in general. The term is attested in 
its fa““al form, malléh, at least since the ‘Abbasid 
period (Lane, vii, 2733); it appears to go back to 
Akkadian and ultimately Sumerian (Chicago Akkadian 
dictionary, Letter M, Part 1, Chicago 1977, 149-52: 
Akk. malafu‘‘sailor, boatman’’; R. Labat, Manuel 
d’épigraphie akkadienne®, Paris 1976, 93: MA ‘‘boat’’, 
MA.LAH, (‘‘boatman’’), no doubt via Hebrew (mallah) 
and Aramaic. Association of the term with milh ‘‘salt 
{water]’’, already proposed by early Arabic lex- 
icographers (Lane, citing the Tahdhib of al-Azhart, the 
Sthah and the Kamis), as also by the Hebrew Bible 
commentators, would thus probably be a case of 

popular etymology. (S. Soucex) 


1. In the pre-Islamic and early mediaeval 
periods. 


I. NAVIGATION IN PRE-ISLAMIC TIMES. The early 
Near Eastern civilisations. In spite of the 
geopolitical position of the Arabs, with the Arabian 
peninsula being bounded by the Red Sea, the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf, they were not among the 
first seafaring nations of the Near East, like the 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, the Egyptians and the 
Phoenicians, because most of their ports were not 
accessible for navigation in ancient times (G.F. 
Hourani, Arab seafaring, New York 1975, 5 ff.). 

In Mesopotamia, swimming floats or  float- 
supported rafts were used on the Euphrates, as 
appears from Assyrian reliefs of the 4th millennium. 
The first Mesopotamian vessels were rivercraft, and 
even when the inflated skins were replaced by a line 
of pots the hulls were not constructed with any pre- 
erect inner structure, but instead they had a ‘‘back- 
bone”’ (a prominent keel plank) and ‘‘ribs’’ (inserted 
frames) (L. Casson, Ships and seamanship in the Ancient 
World, Princeton 1971, 27; and for the Islamic descen- 
dant of the inflated skin craft, see KELEK). 

It seems that the Mesopotamian vessels in ancient 
times carried no sails and were only propelled by oars. 
They were used for carrying timber, etc., but depic- 
tions on Assyrian reliefs show that such vessels could 
also become warships and carry soldiers. 

The artistic evidence from Egypt is especially rich 
and offers ample light on the types of the Egyptian 
vessels of ancient times. Again, the shell-of-planks 
technique is used for the construction of ships. By the 
year 3100 B.C. a sail appears in an Egyptian drawing 
of a vessel, while a great number of drawings of Egyp- 
tian ships offer us detailed depictions of masts, oars, 
steering oars and spoon-shaped hulls (C. Lefebvre des 
Noéttes, De /a marine antique a la marine moderne, Paris 
1935, Pls. III ff.). The Egyptian depictions reveal that 
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Egyptian vessels were used as cargo ships and war- 
ships as well. The vessels which the Egyptians used in 
the Red Sea were constructed on the River Nile, then 
dismantled and reassembled on the Red Sea (Abdel 
M.A.H. Sayed, New light on the recently-discovered port on 
the Red Sea Shore, in Chronique d’Egypte, \viii [1983], 
fasc. 115-16, 23). 

It is likely that ancient Egyptian vessels sailed 
coastwise to avoid the dangers of the open sea, and 
that the lengths of voyages were limited, going as far 
as Punt, i.e. Somaliland and Hadramawt, whence the 
Egyptians imported such products as ebony, myrrh, 
ivory, gold and wild animals (see Casson, The ancient 
mariners, London 1960, 12-13). Vessels were also used 
for warfare in Egypt, as is shown by a relief of the 
Pharaoh Sahure’s pyramid (ca. 2550 B.C.), depicting 
ships carrying troops. 

The mariners par excellence of the Near East were, 
however, the Phoenicians. Phoenician ships appear 
already in a relief of the third millennium B.C. at the 
time of the Pharaoh Snefru, sailing to Egypt loaded 
with cedar trees, but their maritime strength reached 
its peak in the first millennium, when they replaced 
the naval dominance of the Minoans and Greeks who 
had first dominated the Mediterranean. 

In contrast to Egyptian naval architecture, which 
was based on riverboats, the vessels of the Phoenicians 
were from the beginning intended for seafaring, being 
half-moon in shape with high stern, and with bows 
distinguished by a wide beam. Phoenician galleys 
were surmounted by broad square sails and were often 
two or three-banked. Phoenician ships were propelled 
by oars and/or sails and two huge oars were used as 
rudders. 

The Phoenicians firmly established the spice route 
to be followed for centuries later by the Persians and 
Arabs. Already at the time of King Solomon, Hiram, 
the Phoenician king from Tyre, sent his sailors to 
serve Solomon’s newly-established fleet in Ezion 
Geber. King Solomon’s fleet, as stated in I Kings, ix, 
26-8, was manned by Phoenicians and sailed as far as 
Ophir, by which it is understood Oman and India. 
Gold, myrrh, parrots and other goods were thus 
transported by the Phoenicians from India and South 
Arabia to Palestine (see V. Christides, L’énigme 
d’Ophir, in Revue Biblique, xxvii [1970], 240-7). 

After the 9th century B.C., the Greeks started tak- 
ing the upper hand in navigation in the Mediterra- 
nean, so that by the Sth century B.C., the Mediterra- 
nean had become a Greek lake and later a Roman 
one. 

The pre-Islamic Arabs. The role which the pre- 
Islamic Arabs played in navigation in this early period 
was marginal, but should not be ignored. Certain 
Arabs used float-supported rafts in the Red Sea and 
appear in Greek sources as ’Aoxitat. From such 
primitive rafts—whose model should be traced to 
Mesopotamia—boats sewn together with fibre, whose 
flat bottom consisted of a single plank, developed for 
navigation on the Red Sea. 

In order to safeguard sea traffic, the Ptolemies had 
planted a number of coastal towns—or renewed and 
renamed old ports—on both sides of the upper part of 
the Red Sea: Clysma-Cleopatra, Arsinoe, Philothera, 
Myos Hormos, Berenice and Leuke Kome. 

Goods from the Orient were unloaded in Myos 
Hormos on the African coast, from where they were 
transmitted, via the river Nile, to Koptos (Strabo, 
780, 781), whilst Leuke Kome on the Arabian side of 
the Red Sea served as a port of discharge for these 
goods, With the advent of the Romans, Leuke Kome 
diminished in importance and the little island Iotabe 





at the entrance of the Gulf of ‘Akaba acquired great 
importance, serving as a customs clearing-house for 
the ships which headed towards Ayla [q.v.], which 
developed into an important emporium in the 4th cen- 
tury A.D. 

Meanwhile, the participation of Arab vessels, mer- 
chants, shipowners and seamen in the Red Sea traffic 
is explicitly attested in the Greek and Latin sources of 
the Hellenistic and Roman period. As pirates, some 
Arab tribes, living on the coastline of the Red Sea, 
forced the Romans to embark guards in their mer- 
chant ships (Pliny, Natural History, vi, 173). But it was 
mainly as sailing traders that they were known; 
Strabo reports that the Arabs of South Arabia used 
float-supported rafts (Seppativots mAdtots) to sail across 
the Red Sea towards the African coast in order to 
trade with the African (Strabo, xvi, 4, 19). 

The best information about Arabian ports, trade 
and seamen is found in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 
written in the early Christian era, which mentions 
that Muzza at the southern tip of the Arabian penin- 
sula, not far from the inland capital of the Himyarites, 
Zafar, and the nearby port of Okelis, were the most 
important starting points for sailing to Western India. 

For the 6th century, two contemporary Byzantine 
sources give information on Arab seafaring. The first, 
the Martyrium of Arethas (ed. Boissonade, in Anecdota 
Graeca, v, Paris 1833, 44-5), refers to Indian ships; 
since we know that Indian ships usually did not sail 
beyond the island of Ceylon or the Bab al-Mandab, 
we should probably understand by the term ‘‘Indian’’ 
‘‘South Arabian’’ vessels. In the second source, the 
Acts of Gregentius, there are also references to Arabian 
ports (see Christides, The Himyarite-Ethiopian war and 
the Ethiopian occupation of South Arabia in the Acts of 
Gregentius [ca. 530 A.D.], in Annales d’Ethiopie, ix 
[1972], 115-46). 

Arabic sources have only scanty references to Arab 
navigation in pre-Islamic times. The nautical ter- 
minology found in the Kur?an and in the Arab lex- 
icographers is exigous, but betrays a triple influence, 
i.e. Persian, Indian and Graeco-Roman, on Arab 
navigation. Thus the word nakhudah ‘‘captain’’ comes 
from the Hindi nao and the Persian khuda (cf. S.S. 
Nadvi, Arab navigation, in IC, xv [1941], 437, and for 
the Kur’anic evidence, W. Barthold, Der Koran und das 
Meer, in ZDMG, \xxxiii [1929], 37-43). 

Sea traffic in the Red Sea from the 4th to the 
middle ofthe 7thcenturies A.D. The period from 
the 4th to the middle of the 7th century A.D. marks 
the most intensive sea traffic in the Red Sea and its 
extension on the one hand towards the Indian Ocean 
and on the other—through Egypt and Syria—towards 
Constantinople. At this time, Persian — ships 
dominated in this busy traffic; Byzantine ships held 
the second place in this traffic, while there was also 
participation of Arab and Ethiopian ships. 

The hagiographical works of the 5th and 6th cen- 
turies describe how the spices and aromatics from the 
Orient, along with Chinese silk, were sent to Tyre and 
Sidon and then forwarded to Constantinople via 
Rhodes and the coast of Asia Minor (see H. 
Magoulias, The lives of the saints as sources of data for the 
history of commerce in the Byzantine Empire in the VIth and 
VIIth centuries, in Kinpovouia, iii [1971], 303-30). This 
was the time of the florescence of Byzantine naviga- 
tion and its international sea trade, and Byzantine 
shipowners enjoyed great freedom and prestige, one 
never to be repeated in later times when strict state 
controls were imposed. 

The Red Sea traffic reached its peak in the reigns 
of the emperors Justin I (518-27) and Justinian (527- 
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65), with commercial competition in this area among 
the rival powers of the Persians and the Byzantines. 
There was no direct confrontation between Byzan- 
tines and Persians at sea or on land, but the Persians 
tried to infiltrate Yemen in order to support the local 
pagans and the Jewish Himyarite rulers, while the 
Byzantines through their allies, the Christian Ethio- 
pians, strongly supported the Christian Himyarites. 

Justin I, taking profit from the upheaval in Yemen, 
allied with the most important powers in the southern 
part of the Red Sea on both sides of the coast: the 
Ethiopians and the Blemmyes, who extended in a 
loose confederation from ‘Aydhab [q.v.] as far as 
Ethiopia, hoping to use his Christian Himyarite allies 
in order to extend his power as far as Aden, transfor- 
ming the Red Sea into a Byzantine lake (see 
Christides, Ethnic movements in southern Egypt and 
northern Sudan: Blemmyes-Beja in late antique and early Arab 
Egypt until 707 A.D.,, in Listy Filologicke, ciii [1980], 
136). 

Unfortunately for the Emperor, the situation was 
reversed when the Persians occupied Yemen, and his 
successor Justinian I failed equally in his attempt to 
persuade the Ethiopians to try to undertake the sailing 
to India in order to gain control of the silk trade with 
China and to exclude the Persian intermediaries. 

Thus in practice, Persian cargo ships dominated the 
navigation, sailing side-by-side with the Byzantine 
ships; the 6th-century author Cosmas Indicopleustes 
informs us that Byzantine ships dared to sail as far as 
Ceylon, where again they competed with the Persian 
ships, and Grcek inscriptions discovered in various 
parts of the Arabian and African coasts of the Red Sea 
and numerous coins discovered in Ceylon attest to the 
activities of Byzantine traders in these areas (N. 
Ahmad, The Arabs’ knowledge of Ceylon, in IC, xix 
[1945], 224-5; B.J. Perera, The foreign trade and com- 
merce of ancient Ceylon, in Ceylon Historical Journal {1951}, , 
110 ff.). During the time of Khusraw I (531-78) the 
Persians imposed their rule on Yemen and their ships 
based on the port of Aden, controlled the Bab al- 
Mandab, the entrance to the Red Sea, and nearly shut 
off the Byzantine route to the East (D. Whitehouse 
and A. Williamson, Sasanian maritime trade, in Iran, xi 
{1973], 44). 

II. NAVIGATION IN ISLAMIC TIMES. Although the 
newly-established Islamic caliphate did not possess 
any ample reservoir of trained navigators, it did con- 
trol the Egyptian shipyards and their workers; it 
inherited the Phoenician tradition from the conquered 
Byzantine Orient; and there were a number of Arabs 
living on the southern coasts of the Arabian peninsula 
who were experienced sailors and skilful ship caulkers. 

We know something of the nature of the ships sail- 
ing from the Phoenician shores in the period 
preceding Islam from e.g. the depiction of a Phoeni- 
cian cargo ship incised on the wall of a burial chamber 
in the catacombs of Beth-She’arim, between Haifa 
and Nazareth, dating between ca. the 2nd and 4th 
centuries A.D., in which this ship strongly resembles 
the late Roman vessels (see R.L. Bowen, A Roman 
merchantman from Israel, in The Mariner’s Mirror, xlvii/1 
{1962}, 68-70); and the Phoenician tradition of the 
stern post ending in a horse’s head was transmitted to 
Muslim naval architecture. 

However, the construction of Muslim merchant 
ships owes also certain of its features to pre-Islamic 
Arab naval traditions; thus the imitation of the sewn 
boat—common in the Arabian Gulf from the pre- 
Islamic period until the present day—in the construc- 
tion of Arab cargo ships can be easily understood (see 
Bowen, Primitive watercraft of Arabia, in The American 





Neptune, xii [1952], 196 f°). The average mediaeval 
Arab dhow had a length of about 75 feet with a 
displacement of about 100 tons. Modern Arab dhows 
can be as small as 1-10 tons (dut) and as big as 100-200 
tons (dum) (M. Lesourd, Notes sur les nawakhid, 
navigateurs de la mer Rouge, in Bulletin de l’ Institut Francais 
@’Arch. Naut., xxxii, ser. B, no. 25/1-2 [1960], 352). 

The Umayyad period (661-750). After the 
most important Islamic conquests were accomplished 
in land warfare, the Umayyads eagerly undertook the 
development of the Islamic navy. The Umayyad 
period is characterised by efforts of the Arabs to con- 
struct warships; they realised that the consolidation of 
the rapidly acquired Islamic conquests and further 
expansion could not be achieved without a strong 
navy. But although there is ample information about 
the construction of ships and the recruitment of sailors 
at this period, little is known about attempts to build 
cargo ships and about the encouragement of the sea 
trade and activities of merchant shipping. 

The recruitment of sailors in the Umayyad period, 
at least in Egypt, is recorded meticulously. Requisi- 
tions by the central government were addressed to the 
community, which had collectively the responsibility 
to recruit its share of sailors. The draftees were not 
forced to serve without pay, but received regular 
wages (H.I. Bell, Greek papyri in the British Museum. The 
Aphrodito Papyri, iv, London 1910, pp. xxxi ff.). The 
wages of the recruited crews were not, however, 
uniform. The marines who functioned as fighting 
men (yéxot) received higher salaries than the sailors 
(vadtat), and even among the marines, the muhajirin 
(pwayaptrat) were paid higher salaries than the mawalz 
(Muslims of non-Arab descent) (yovdots) (Bell, of. 
cut., Papyrus no. 2 1447). In addition, the bread which 
was prepared for the marines, as one Arabic papyrus 
states, was of better quality than that of the sailors 
(Christides, The conquest of Crete by the Arabs (ca. 824). 
A turning point in the struggle between Byzantium and Islam, 
Athens 1984, 54 ff.). During the Umayyad period, 
most of the skilful sailors of Egypt were Christians, 
while the marines were Muslims; but by the end of 
this period, the situation gradually changed. 

We do not have much information about the 
recruitment of sailors in Syria during the Umayyad 
period. Undoubtedly, a number of the inhabitants of 
the coastal towns were drafted into the Syrian fleets. 
There was, nevertheless, a considerable reshuffling of 
this population, famous from ancient times for its 
expertise in naval activities, Mu‘Sawiya (41-60/661-80) 
transferred many Persian workers from Ba‘labakk to 
the Syrian coastal towns of Tyre and Acre to be used 
for ship building, perhaps an indication of the 
diminishing number of the Christian, Phoenician, 
shipbuilding workers. 

Dockyards and naval bases; Muslim naval 
expeditions. After the conquest of Egypt, the Arabs 
continued the use of the Byzantines’ dockyards [see 
DAR AL-SINA‘A] in Alexandria and Clysma in Egypt as 
well as those in Syrian, that of Clysma (Kulzum 
[g.e.]) being of particular importance. 

Trajan’s canal, uniting Egyptian Babylon with 
Kulzum, had become silted up, but was cleaned and 
used before 23/644 for the corn fleet which now, 
instead of going to Constantinople, was diverted to 
Djar, the port of Medina, to feed the inhabitants of 
the holy cities. Later Jedda (Djudda [q.v.]), the port 
of Mecca used for the pilgrims, replaced Djar. On 
their way to Mecca, the pilgrims stopped in ‘Aydhab, 
the port controlled by the Sudanese people of the 
Bedja [g.v.]. Thus the corn trade and the pilgrimage 
traffic contributed to the sea traffic on both sides of the 
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upper part of the Red Sea, whilst at the same time, the 
old incense route to the ports in the southern part of 
the Arabian Gulf and the Indian ports was also main- 
tained. The Greek papyri of Aphrodito, in addition to 
the numerous references which they make to the con- 
struction and repairing of ships in Kulzum, report 
that Kulzum was also used as a naval military base, 
no doubt against the Red Sea pirates, whose activities 
had been notorious since Roman times. 

The port of Alexandria still retained its fame in the 
Islamic period, though to a diminishing extent. Most 
of the Byzantines left Alexandria after its conquest by 
the Arabs, but a strong Jewish community, composed 
mainly of traders, remained there; moreover, the 
skilful Egyptian craftsmen continued the Byzantine 
tradition (see M. Rodziewicz, Graeco-Islamic elements at 
Kom el Dikka in the light of new discoveries, in Graeco- 
Arabica, i [1982], 44). The landmark of Hellenism, the 
Pharos (lighthouse) [see AL-ISKANDARIYYA and 
MANARA], was partly preserved during the Umayyad 
period; and even three centuries later, the Persian 
author N4sir-i Khusraw describes the torches which 
were lit at night and which led safely the ships to the 
port of Alexandria. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
already from the time of Mu‘awiya, a great number 
of ships were constructed and repaired in Alexandria, 
and it was also from there that the most important 
Muslim sea raids originated. 

While Alexandria in the Islamic period lost ground 
as a great entrepdt, the port of al-Farama acquired 
great prominence. The group of Jewish merchants, 
known as al-Radhaniyya [g.v.] sailed from southern 
France, carrying merchandise which was unloaded in 
al-Farama, from where it was transported on the back 
of camels as far as Kulzum, thence by ship to the 
Orient. 

Meanwhile, naval bases were established in other 
parts of Egypt, e.g. at Rosetta and Damietta [see 
DIMYAT] at the mouths of the river Nile in the 
Mediterranean, and at Tinnis. Damietta, in _par- 
ticular, on the eastern arm of the Nile delta, acquires 
great importance in the ‘Abbasid period, whilst the 
Tinnis base near Damietta was founded on a little 
island. Moreover, in 94/713, a base was also estab- 
lished in the Pentapolis of Cyrenaica [see BARKa]. 

Syria also acquired bases from the beginning of the 
Umayyad period; the first dockyards started 
operating in ‘Akka (Acre) in 49/669, while those of 
Sur (Tyre) were also busy shortly afterwards (A.H. 
Fahmy, Muslim sea power in the eastern Mediterranean, 
London 1950, 52-3). The Syrian dockyards had the 
great advantage of drawing timber from the Syro- 
Lebanese forests, which also exported timber to 
Egypt, while iron was imported from the Sudan. 
These dockyards functioned also as bases from where 
naval expeditions originated, these being launched 
from the time of the governorship in Syria of 
Mu‘awiya, in 27/648 or 28/649 onwards. For details, 
see BAHRIYYA. I. The navy of the Arabs up to 1250, 
in Suppl., and for the great naval battle off the Lycian 
coast in 31/651-2 or shortly afterwards between the 
Arabs and Byzantines, the so-called ‘‘Battle of the 
Masts’’, see DHAT AL-SAWARI in Suppl. To the 
bibliographies given there and in KusRus should be 
added, for the Arab attacks on Cyprus, R. Browning, 
Byzantium and Islam in Cyprus in the early Middle Ages, in 
‘Exetnpic Kévtpou ‘Entaotn Ouxedv ‘Epeuvasy, ix (1977- 
9), 101-16; C.P. Kyrris, The nature of the Arab-Byzantine 
relations in Cyprus from the middle of the 7th to the middle 
of the 10th century A.D., in Graeco-Arabica, iii (1984), 
149-75; and for the ‘‘Battle of the Masts’’, the not 
very satisfying study by A.N. Stratos, The naval engage- 


ment at Phoenix, in Charanis studies, New Brunswick 
1980, 229-47; and V. Christides, The naval engagement 
of Dhat as-Sawart A.H. 34/A.D. 655-656, a classical 
example of naval warfare incompetence, in Bufavtwé, xiii 
(1985), 1331-45. For the Arab naval attacks on Con- 
stantinople, see AL-KUSTANTINIYYA, to the 
bibliography of which should be added, for the image 
of Constantinople in the popular Islamic mind, M. 
Canard, Les expéditions des Arabes contre Constantinople 
dans Uhistotre et dans la légende, repr. in Byzance et les 
Musulmans du Proche-Ortent, London 1973, 80 ff. 

The ‘Abbasid period (750-1258). It was not 
until well into the ‘Abbasid period at the turn of the 
3rd/9th century that the Byzantine supremacy at sea 
was seriously challenged, and during the early 
‘Abbasid centuries there was a gradual development 
of the Muslim merchant and war fleets, reaching its 
peak in the 4th/10th century. The Arabs’ land vic- 
tories, in e.g. Sicily and Crete, were the result of a 
patient and persistent military preparation, backed by 
scientific progress in such fields as nautical 
instruments, efficient war machines and weapons. 
Also, the formation of large commercial Arab fleets 
was completed by this time, so that Muslim ships not 
only sailed side-by-side with the Byzantine vessels in 
the Mediterranean but dared to reach as far as India, 
South-East Asia and China (see S.M. Yusuf, Al- 
Ranay, the route of Arab mariners across the Bay of Bengal and 
the Gulf of Siam, in IC, xxix/1 [1955], 75-103). One 
should also note that in Egypt, the semi-independent 
dynasty of the Tulunids (gq. v. | paid special attention to 
their navy, and the Egyptian fleet in its attacks on the 
Byzantines, often cooperted with the Syrian fleets, i.e. 
those of the semi-independent naval states of Tarsus 
and Tripoli. 

Arabic manuals of seafaring and warfare. 
The early Arabic manuals of navigational science are 
all lost. In his navigational text Kitab al-Fawdid fr usil 
Slm al-bahr wa ’l-kawa%d, written in 895/1490, Ibn 
Madjid [g.v.], a pilot as well as an author, mentions 
that the earliest dated pilots were Ahmad b. Tabaraya 
and Khwash b. Yisuf (both apparently Persians) who 
sailed in ca. 400/1009-10 and were also authors of 
navigational texts. In addition, Ibn Madjid informs us 
that one hundred years later three writers appeared, 
known as the ‘‘three lions’’ (/uyith), whose texts were 
read by him but which are no longer extant (see fur- 
ther below, 3. Muslim navigation in the Indian 
Ocean). 

Information on Arabic naval warfare was usually 
incorporated into more general manuals of warfare, of 
which a certain number existed by the 4th/10th cen- 
tury. Ibn al-Nadim mentions in his Fihrist two such 
war manuals composed at the time of the caliphs al- 
Mansur (136-58/754-75) and al-Ma’min (198- 
218/813-33) respectively (cf. J.T. Reinaud, De Uart 
militaire chez les Arabes, in JA (Sept. 1848], 195 ff.; 
Christides, The conquest of Crete, 29-31). Special men- 
tion should be made of the works of the Mamlak 
author Ibn Mangli (g.v. in Suppl.], whose works are 
a mine of information about Muslim ships, their 
technology, ‘‘Greek fire’’, etc. Most of his works are 
sll unpublished, but his treatise al-Ahkdm al-mulikiyya 
Fi fann al-kital fi 'l-bahr wa *l-dawabit al-namusiyya, has 
been recently published by M. ‘Abd al-Rahim in a 
typewritten dissertation of the University of Cairo 
(n.d.). In this treatise there are explicit references to 
and fragments of an Arabic translation of Leo VI’s 
Tactica (see Christides, Naval warfare in the eastern 
Mediterranean (6th-14th centuries): an Arabic translation of 
Leo VI’s Naumachica, in Graeco-Arabica, iti {1984], 137- 
48). Information about navigation is also found abun- 
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dantly in the Arab geographers from Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih onwards, and also in al-Mas‘udi, in whose 
Muriidj al-dhahab there is ample information about the 
seas, sailors and navigation in general [see further, 
DJUGHRAFIYA], and in such material as that of the 
Cairo Geniza (see $.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean 
soctety, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967 ff.). 

The replacement of the Byzantine merchant 
fleet by Muslim fleets in the Mediterranean. 
During the ‘Abbasid period, although Arab naviga- 
tion developed in the Mediterranean, the Byzantine 
long-distance navigation and _ trade heavily 
diminished. This is less to be attributed, according to 
H. Pirenne’s theory, to the Muslim conquests which 
supposedly shattered the commercial unity of the 
Mediterranean (cf. A. Riising, The fate of Henri 
Pirenne’s theses on the consequences of the Islamic expansion, 
in Classica et Mediaevalia, xiii [1952], 87-130; R. 
Lopez, Beati monocult: the Byzantine economy in early Mid- 
dle Ages, in Cultus et cognitio, Festschrift. Alexander 
Gieysztor, Warsaw 1976, 341-52) than to the effects of 
the strictly-controlled Byzantine financial system and 
the loss of several important Byzantine ports in the 
Near East and North Africa. Heavy taxation and 
strictly-controlled profits choked the maritime 
activities of the Byzantines, leaving little room for per- 
sonal incentive; and simultaneously, the activities of 
foreign ships in the territorial Byzantine waters were 
heavily curtailed, limited, out of fear of spying, to 
restricted areas and compulsory lodging houses 
known as wuttata. Thus the great maritime Byzantine 
boom of the 7th century suffered a mortal blow, never 
to recover. Previously, at the end of the 6th and in the 
first half of the 7th century, Byzantine merchant ships 
had been very active in long-distance voyages. At this 
time, the word vatx\npog was used almost inter- 
changeably for ‘‘captain’? and ‘‘shipowner’’, 
manifesting the participation of captains in the pro- 
fits, and Byzantine hagiographical works describe the 
financial support of these long-distance voyages by the 
Patriarch of Alexandria and the great prestige which 
the shipping magnates enjoyed (see Magoulis, of. czt., 
303-30). But after this time, the land-bound Byzan- 
tine aristocracy showed little interest in investment in 
maritime ventures. Short-distance sailing uniting the 
various parts of the Empire continued, but this was a 
pale echo of former activities, and it was only in the 
second half of the 14th century that the Byzantine 
aristocracy, having lost its lands to the Turks, 
invested again its capital in maritime ventures (see 
N. Oikonomidés, Hommes d'affaires grecs et latins en Con- 
stantinople (XIIle-XVe_ siécles), Montreal 1979; A.E. 
Laiou-Thomadakis places this new tendency some- 
what earlier in The Greek merchant of the Palaeologan 
pertod, a collective portrait, in Tpaxtix& tig “Axadnutac 
*AOnvaiy, Ivii [1982], 105). 

Nevertheless, some Byzantine ships continued to 
visit the Arabian ports; Ibn Hawkal (4th/10th cen- 
tury) complains that, from the time when the Byzan- 
tine merchants were allowed to frequent the Muslim 
Mediterranean ports, the Muslims were exposed to 
dangerous Byzantine spying. 

Muslim commercial navigation in the Mediterra- 
nean reached its peak in the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th cen- 
turies, when vessels plied as far as Spain [see TIDJARA]. 
The most important trade routes at this period were 
those connecting the Egyptian port of al-Farama with 
Constaninople; al-Farama with southern France; al- 
Mahdiyya (¢.v.] in Ifrikiya with Sicily and Italy; and 
two maritime routes connecting Algeria with Spain 
(see T. Lewicki, Les votes maritimes de la Méditerranée 
dans le haut moyen dge d’aprées les sources arabes, in La 


navigazione mediterranea nell’alte medioevo, in Settimane di 
Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull’ Alto Medioevo, 
Spoleto 1977, xxv [1978], 439-80). 

Nautical instruments. During the ‘Abbasid 
period, the Muslims invented or improved some 
important nautical instruments—astrolabes were 
already used by them by the 4th/10th century—and 
their legacy contributed to the discoveries of the new 
lands by the Portuguese and other European nations 
in the 15th century (T.A. Shumovsky, A fifteenth cen- 
tury Arabian marine encyclopaedia, in Procs. of the 25th 
Internat. Congress of Orientalists, Moscow 1960; for the 
Arab astrolabes, see AsTURLAB). They also used 
detailed sailing directories (dafatir) and charts (suwar). 
In contrast to our scanty knowledge of Byzantine 
maps and portolans, of which little has remained, 
there is ample information about the cartography of 
the Arabs, with many Arabic maps preserved [see 
KHARITA]. 

Ships and crews; naval tactics. Like the regular 
Byzantine type of warship called dromon, the average 
Muslim warship, the shinz, carried a crew of about 140 
to 180 oarsmen. The shini was a two-banked vessel, 
with a special officer in charge of each bank. The Arab 
warships were still equipped with the ram, but it was 
not used for sinking enemy ships; it was used for 
inflicting minor blows on them and for immobilising 
them in order to hit them with projectiles. The main 
characteristic of Arab warships was the use of 
superstructures on the ships, a sort of forecastle, 
which transformed the ships into fortified towns. 
Mariners, taking protection under them, engaged in 
throwing various types of missiles, e.g. heavy stones, 
pieces of iron, etc. Moreover, flame throwers, usually 
mounted in the bows, launched ‘‘Greek fire’’ onto the 
enemy ships {see NAFT]. 

The recruitment of sailors and marines, as recorded 
mainly in the papyri of Egypt, was done very 
carefully. Theoretically, men from various social 
classes and professions were liable to maritime ser- 
vice, but personal service could be usually replaced by 
a money compensation, and many recruits must have 
been experienced sailors. Thus the maritime expenses 
fell upon the entire population of Egypt, but the actual 
duties were performed mainly by professionals. It was 
not till the Fatimid and especially the Mamluk periods 
that this system was changed, and non-professional 
sailors were recruited (Y. Lev, The Fatimid navy, 
Byzantium and the Mediterranean Sea 909-1030 C.E./297- 
427 A.H., in Byzantium, liv {1984}, 250). 

Within the crews of ships, there was a rigid dif- 
ferentiation between oarsmen and marines. Ibn 
Mangli mentions ten officers who ran the ship (al- 
Ahkam, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahim, 39), among them the 
officer in charge of weather observations, the pilot and 
two lieutenants. There was also a clear distinction 
between the military commander of a warship (ka’id 
or mukaddam), in charge of the marines, and the cap- 
tain (rats al-mildha); and at the top, the Egyptian fleet 
had an amir of the water (amir al-ma”) or the amir of the 
sea (amir al-bahr). The numbers of ships employed in 
operations were not usually large, and as tactics, the 
Arabs, as their naval manuals advised them, generally 
preferred to fight in a crescent formation and less 
often in a compact one, trying to outmanceuvre the 
enemy by using various stratagems such as feigned 
flights, etc. Weapons employed are described in detail 
by Ibn Manglt, who further adds information about 
“Greek fire’’ and its use by the Arabs (al-Ahkam, 54 
ff.). 

The decay of Muslim naval power. At the end 
of the 4th/10th century, there was an obvious decay of 
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Muslim naval power in the Mediterranean, signalled 
by the Byzantine reconquest of Crete (962) and 
Tarsus (965), and that of Sicily by the Normans 
(1090). In Spain, the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III 
(300-50/912-61) marks the turning-point in the 
development of its naval power. By the 4th/10th cen- 
tury, the Muslims of Spain had constructed for- 
midable war flotillas in their shipyards as well as mer- 
chant ships whose naval architecture influenced the 
Western European equivalents (for the types of 
Spanish Muslim ships, see G. Oman, section ‘‘Imbar- 
cazioni: tipi, costruzione’’, in his Voct marinaresche usate 
dal geografo arabo al-Idrist (XII secolo) nelle sue descriziont 
delle coste settentrionali dell’Africa, in AIUON, xiii [1963], 
9-13). The historian Ibn Hayyan [9.v.] describes in 
his Muktabas (ca. 450/1057) the activities of the 
Spanish Muslim ships against the ‘‘Franks’’, and also 
the commercial relations between al-Andalus and 
Italy (Muktabas, v, ed. P. Chalmeta and M. Sulh, 
Madrid 1979). But after ‘Abd al-Rahman’s death, the 
palmy days of the Spanish Muslim navy were over. 

A similar decline is visible in commercial naviga- 
tion. All this was not due to any single factor such as 
severe depletion of the forests of the Mediterranean 
Muslim countries, as is sometimes suggested, but 
mainly to internal weaknesses of the Islamic states 
system, and to the rise of new powers, i.e. those of the 
Italian towns of Pisa, Wenice and Genoa which 
became the dominant powers in both merchantile 
navigation and naval warfare (see A.R. Lewis, Naval 
power and trade in the Mediterranean A.D. 500-1100, 
Princeton 1951, 183). 

The decadence of Muslim navigation was 
accelerated by the Crusaders’ seizure of such Syrian 
ports as Tyre and Acre, although Alexandria still 
remained a trade centre where foreign ships were 
allowed to approach and passengers were permitted to 
remain in the funduks [q.v.], whilst the Franks in the 
Latin Orient established their own funduks in which 
foreigners were allowed to remain. 

While at the beginning of the 6th/12th century, 
Muslim ships were still sailing as far as the Maghrib 
and Italy, by the end of this century most of the sailing 
between Western Europe and the Muslim Orient had 
fallen into the hands of the Italians (Cl. Cahen, Orient 
et Occident au temps des Croisades, Paris 1983, 137 ff.). 
Meanwhile, the Crusaders’ conquest of Ayla opened 
up the Red Sea to the Franks, until it was retaken by 
Salah al-Din in 1170, who transported thither 
dismantled ships on  camel-back (see AS. 
Ehrenkreutz, The place of Saladin in the naval history of the 
Mediterranean Sea in the Middle Ages, in JAOS, \xxv 
[1955], 104). It was he who gave to the Egyptian navy 
a last ephemeral glory, using it in his reconquest of the 
coastal towns in Palestine and Syria in 583/1187, 
being the last mediaeval Arab ruler who understood 
the importance of the navy in military affairs. 

The coming of the Mamluks in the 7th/13th cen- 
tury marks the end of Muslim naval] power. The 
Mamluks’ naval policy was marked by two actions 
which brought about the destruction of Muslim naval 
power. After their conquest of the Frankish cities in 
the Levant, they applied a deliberate policy of 
destroying the Syrian ports in order to make them 
unattractive to any further Crusades (see D. Ayalon, 
The Mamluks and naval power, in Procs. of the Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities, i/8 [1965], 7-12; D. 
Baraq, A new source concerning the ultimate borders of the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, in Israel Exploration Jnal., 
xxix [1979], 213); and the system of recruiting for the 
navy was altered. Al-Makrizi laments that, while in 
the 4th/10th century the best were sclected for naval 








service, which was considered an honour, now only 
the wretched served. Simultaneously, Muslim mer- 
chant ships lost their leading role not only in the 
Mediterranean but also in the Red Sea, where they 
were replaced after the 9th/15th century by the Por- 
tugucse. 

The newly-developed science of underwater 
archaeology has yielded important information con- 
cerning navigation in the Mediterranean and Arab 
shipping activities in this sea. The recently-discovered 
ship wreck, dating to ca. 1025 A.D., at Serge Liman 
off the southern coast of Asia Minor, just opposite 
Rhodes, is the most eloquent example of the 
invaluable services which underwater archaeology can 
offer. 

The Serge Liman wreck furnishes concrete 
evidence of an important change on the technology of 
shipbuilding in the early 5th/11th century. It is the 
carlicst example we know of a seagoing ship, con- 
structed in the modern skeleton-first manner (see 
G.F. Bass and F.H. van Doorninck, Jr., An 11th cen- 
tury shipwreck at Serge Liman, Turkey, in International Jnal. 
of Nautical Archaeology and Underwater Exploration, vii/2 
[1978], 119-32; J.R. Steffy, The reconstruction of the 11th 
century Serce Liman vessel, in ibid., xi/1 [1982], 13-14; 
Bass, The nature of the Serge Limani glass, in Jnal. of Glass 
Studies, xxvi [1984], 64, van Doorninck Jr., The 
Medieval shipwreck at Serge Liman: an early 11th century 
Fatimid-Byzantine commercial voyage, in Graeco-Arabica, iv 
[1986]. 

Moreover, the shipwreck of Serge Liman reveals 
that by the 11th century A.D. an international flavour 
prevailed in the composition of the crews of the mer- 
chant ships in the Mediterranean and that their 
cargoes could easily consist of objects originating from 
both the Byzantine and the Arab worlds. Some of the 
objects which were found in the Serge Liman wreck, 
such as cooking utensils, remains of food, arms and 
luxury items, betray that there were, side-by-side, 
both Muslims and Christians among the members of 
the crew and passengers. The origin of the owner of 
the shipwreck of Serge Liman cannot be identified, 
but most probably he was from Fatimid Egypt. It 
should be noted that this vessel, before its sinking at 
Serge Liman, had headed freely towards the Byzan- 
tine ports of Asia Minor. Thus the evidence of under- 
water archaeology corroborates the information of the 
Greek and Arab literary sources, as well as that of the 
Geniza documents, that freedom of navigation for 
Arab and Byzantine cargo ships in the Mediterranean 
reached its peak at the turn of the 5th/i1lth century. 
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2. In the later mediaeval and early modern 
periods. 


This section will deal with both aspects of milaha, 
the mariner’s art and seafaring in general, as they 
developed, chiefly among the Muslims of the Mediter- 
ranean, in the later Middle Ages and the early 
modern period; the treatment will also endeavour to 
reflect two stages, the earlier Arab one and the later 
Turkish one: although partly overlapping, they were 
distinctive in emphasis and intrinsic achievements. 

The decline of Arab seafaring in the Mediterra- 
nean, mentioned in section 1 above of the article as 
beginning in the Fatimid and Ayyubid periods, 
became pronounced under the Mamliks, and encom- 
passed its three main aspects: military-naval, mer- 
chant shipping and corsair. It was contemporary with 
and partly due to the dramatic rise of European ship- 
ping in the Mediterranean that gained momentum in 
the 11th century. 

An eventual result of the decline of Arab merchant 
shipping was the lack of Muslim participation in the 
new stage of improved navigational methods that 
characterised Mediterranean seafaring from the 13th 
century onwards. Three interrelated innovations 
marked these methods: the mariner’s compass, the 
portolan chart, and an improved and expanded type 
of sailing directions. 

The mariner’s compass is first attested for 1187, 
and its perfection and widespread use became the 
domain of the Europeans. The term, of Latin deriva- 
tion, only marginally appeared in Arabic (kunbds: as 
in Ibn Khaldin, Mukeddima, ed. Mustafa Muham- 
mad, Cairo n.d., 54; tr. Rosenthal, i, 117), and then 
only with a shift in the meaning characteristic also of 
contemporary Italian, where it referred not to the 
instrument but to the portolan chart. The name of the 
instrument itself was replaced in the Mediterranean 
lingua franca by the Italian word bussola (‘‘small box’’, 
on account of this improvement on the older 
unprotected magnetic needle; a ‘‘compass card’’, a 
windrose indicating four, eight or sixteen or thirty- 
two points of compass, attached to the needle and 
revolving with it, further characterised this improve- 
ment). This term does not appear to have been cur- 
rent in pre-modern Arabic, a symptom of the little use 
which the instrument received on the part of seafaring 
Arabs in the Mediterranean; on the other hand, it 
later became the standard term in Turkish, where its 
form pusul or pusla is attested from 1513 onwards (R. 
Kahane-A. Tietze, The Lingua Franca in the Levant: 
Turkish nautical terms of Italian and Greek origin, Urbana 
1957, no. 133). 

The portolan chart—also called compass chart— 
was a map of the Mediterranean, or of one part of it, 
produced specifically for use by mariners. It differed 
from contemporary land maps in several respects, the 
most prominent being a network of rhumb lines (lines 
indicating the points of compass) emanating from one 
or more centres, usually emphasised by a more or less 
elaborate windrose. The portolan charts, drawn with 
the help of the compass, reached a higher degree of 
accuracy than contemporary land maps, a fact of 
obvious importance to sailors; the rhumb lines had the 
additional function of facilitating the seaman’s task of 
charting the ship’s course. The earliest known por- 
tolan charts date from the 13th century; by the 15th 


they proliferated, and dominated the Mediterranean 
scene until the 17th. Most were produced by Italians 
and Catalans. Arabic portolan charts are known to 
have existed, but the small number of the extant ones, 
as well as the fact that they appear to be visual copies 
and lexical adaptations of the European ones, once 
more reflect the domination of Mediterranean seafar- 
ing, in the later Middle Ages, by the Christian half of 
that sea. The oldest known specimen dates from the 
14th century and covers the western half of the 
Mediterranean (J. Vernet-Ginés, The Maghreb chart in 
the Bibliotheca Ambrosiana, in Imago Mundi, xvi [1962], 
1-16). A case apart is a group of atlases produced 
during the 16th and 17th centuries at the Tunisian 
workshop of the Safakusi family. They are a hybrid 
between the Italian portolan chart type and the world 
maps made by al-Idrisi. Here, the non-functional (as 
far as use by mariners was concerned), mainly intel- 
lectual and aesthetical purpose, was carried to the 
extreme. 

In addition to the portolan chart, there appeared 
the portolan proper: a text of sailing directions for a 
smaller or larger portion of the Mediterranean, as a 
verbal reflection and development in detail of the 
chart. Like the portolan chart, the portolan became 
possible only in the 13th century with the spread of the 
magnetic needle, for its essential feature was the 
indication of respective positions according to the 
points of compass. Here, the imbalance between the 
Christian and Arab Muslim halves of the Mediterra- 
nean is even more striking: in contrast to the great 
number of Christian portolans—again, chiefly Italian 
and Catalan—that have come down to us, not a single 
Arab one is known to have existed. The often men- 
tioned ‘‘rutters’’, sailing directions included in the 
works of al-Bakri (ed. de Slane, 81-6) and al-Idrisi 
(Opus geographicum, 257-309 = 3rd climate, sections 1- 
3) belong to an earlier, pre-compass method of 
navigation that went back all the way to classical 
antiquity. 

Aside from using the above-mentioned three types 
of tools—mariner’s compass, portolan chart and por- 
tolan text—Mediterranean seamen of the later Middle 
Ages continued to avoid availing themselves of the 
more sophisticated though _ still rudimentary 
instruments of incipient astronomical navigation such 
as the astrolabe [see aSTURLAB and section 3. below], 
characteristic of Muslim seafaring in the Indian 
Ocean. This was due, on the part of the Christians, 
not only to unfamiliarity with the methods of a dif- 
ferent tradition, language and culture, but also to the 
reduced size of the Mediterranean where, unlike on 
the oceans, coasts and landmarks were never too far 
away; relative position according to the points of com- 
pass rather than latitude and longitude was the chief 
determining factor. 

When viewed from a broader perspective, Muslim 
milaha, seafaring, in these final centuries of the Middle 
Ages lacked the rest of the growth features 
characteristic of the Christian one. A rapid evolution 
in ship-building technology was one of them. 
Enriched by elements introduced from the Atlantic, 
this technology developed newer and larger types of 
sailing ships driven by square sails and later by a com- 
bination of lateen and square sails; it remained the 
domain of the Christians and further contributed to 
the domination of long-distance Mediterranean ship- 
ping by them. The large Genoese and other Frankish 
(sailing) ships, called in the /ingua franca simply that— 
a gamut of variations on the Romance terms derived 
from the Latin navis—or given more specific names 
such as adaptations of the Germanic ‘‘cog’’ or the 
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etymologically intriguing ‘‘carrack’’, became the 
great freighters of east-west trade, and their arrivals 
and departures were among the memorable events in 
the economic life of such ports as Alexandria. Vene- 
tian galleys, however, tenaciously endured the com- 
petition, partly by pushing their volume capacity to 
the limit, at which point they became the gallere grosse 
di mercato, the great merchant galleys of the Republic’s 
convoys. We see nothing of the sort on the Muslim 
side. Although Arab coastal shipping must have 
retained its local vigour and importance, the galley— 
shini or kitSa in Arabic (cf. H. Kindermann, ‘‘Schiff’’ 
im Arabischen, Zwickau 1934, s.vv.)—did not develop 
into a large commercial vessel but remained essen- 
tially the traditional warship. Arab long-distance ship- 
ping between Egypt and the Syro-Palestinian coast on 
one hand and the Maghrib and Spain on the other, 
still vigorous in the Fatimid period, appears to have 
receded under the Ayyudbids and Mamluks. 
Characteristic of this are the voyages of Ibn Djubayr 
and Ibn Battiata. Ibn Djubayr, the pious Muslim from 
Granada whose principal purpose was the hadjd, 
nevertheless crossed the entire length of the Mediter- 
ranean on Christian ships (in 1183, Ceuta- 
Alexandria, in 1184-5, ‘Akka-Cartagena; cf. Rihla?, 
ed. Wright and de Goeje, Leiden 1907, 35, 312); Ibn 
Battita sailed in the 1330s from Ladhikiyya to Alanya 
on a large Genoese kurkura (probably a carrack), and 
from Sinope to Kefe on a Greek (Rum) ship (Rihia, ii, 
254, 354). 

This imbalance manifested itself not only in 
peaceful commercial relations between the Christian 
and Muslim halves of the Mediterranean, but also in 
their confrontational aspect: Muslim coasts and 
coastal cities suffered considerably more from Chris- 
tian naval raids than Christian coasts did from the 
Muslim ones, a situation of which the Crusades were 
a component, a partial cause and a symptom. On rare 
occasions, one of the Muslim states would muster 
enough determination to give an effective naval 
response to the Christians, e.g. the Mamluk attack on 
Cyprus in 1425 in retaliation for the 1365 sack of 
Alexandria. 

The naval imbalance was up to a point compen- 
sated by the activities of Muslim corsairs, especially in 
the western Mediterranean [see KuRSAN]. In the latter 
zone, Muslim refugees from Spain swelled the ranks 
of local corsairs, making especially the harbours of 
Algeria bases for efficient pirate fleets that were using 
small and fast types of galleys. Even their activities, 
however, lacked the magnitude of ‘‘Sarasin’’ corsair 
fleets of the early centuries of Islam, and did not 
match the grand scale of the contemporary semi- 
official Christian, especially Catalan, piracy. 

The later Middle Ages were thus marked in the 
Mediterranean by a relative Arab passivity on all 
maritime fronts: navigational techniques, ship- 
building technology, merchant shipping, military- 
naval enterprises. This situation changed up to a 
point with the expansion of the Ottoman Turks in the 
course of the 15th century. 

Like the Arabs of the first decades of Islamic expan- 
sion, the pre-Ottoman Turks who spread over 
Anatolia in the last decades of the 11th century were 
nomads unfamiliar with the sea. Again like the Arabs 
of the 7th century, some of these Turks proceeded 
forthwith (perhaps—as in the case of the Arabs—due 
to a predisposition derived from the nomad’s mobility 
and reliance on his markab) to learn the seafarer’s art: 
the ghaza? of the Turkish horsemen quickly changed 
into a maritime ghaza’. It was led by the Saldjukid 
prince Caka Bey and his followers in the bay of Izmir: 





the conquests of the islands of Lesbos [see MIDILLI] 
and Chios [see saxiz] during the 1080s and 1090s 
were examples of their signal, though only ephemeral, 
achievements (see A.N. Kurat, Caka Bey, Ankara 
1966). 

After a few years, the Turks withdrew from the 
Aegean coast, but filtered back in the course of the 
13th and 14th centuries when they formed the coastal 
principalities of Karasi, Sarukhan, Aydin and 
Menteshe [¢.vv.]. Some of them—especially those of 
Aydin—launched a maritime ghaza that rivalled in 
scope and energy the Umayyad and Cretan Arabs’ 
campaigns against Byzantium. The exploits of Umur 
Beg of Aydin (1328-48 [g.v.]) became legendary to the 
point of being evoked, a century later, by the epic of 
Enveri (see I. Mélikoff-Sayar, Le Destan d’Umur Pacha, 
Paris 1953; P. Lemerle, L’Emirat d’Aydin, Byzance et 
L’Oceident. Recherches sur ‘‘La Geste d’Umur Pacha’’, 
Paris 1957). The Anatolian coasts and nearby islands 
of the Aegean were the principal area of the Turks’ 
contact with the sea. It was there that they first 
learned the mariner’s trade, and their teachers were 
the indigenous Greeks who had been practising this 
art since antiquity. Conversion to Islam, intermar- 
riage, turkicisation, all converged to produce a special 
seafaring population whose maritime vocation 
reflected this fusion in many ways. Turkish maritime 
terminology is one eloquent example. Thus the most 
characteristic type of the Mediterranean ships, the 
galley, became known in Turkish by its Greek loan- 
word, kadirgha (Kahane and Tietze, no. 785). 

Vigorous though it was, pre-Ottoman Turkish 
seafaring remained confined to the Aegean part of the 
Mediterranean. Turkish expansion over the rest of 
that sea took place only under the Ottomans, and be- 
came one of the most dramatic and noteworthy 
features of late 15th and 16th century Mediterranean 
history. Commensurably, Turkish maritime ter- 
minology further grew and absorbed much of the 
special professional vocabulary of Mediterranean 
seamen—the lingua franca that was based mainly on 
Italian but also included other components from 
Greek to Albanian and Arabic; this Turkish dimen- 
sion of the Mediterranean lingua franca has been the 
subject of an outstanding scholarly study, the above- 
mentioned work by Kahane and Tietze. 

The Ottoman Turkish milaha thus eclipsed the 
earlier achievements of the Mediterranean Arabs, but 
it retained some of the basic aspects of their seafaring 
that distinguished it from the Christian one. Thus in 
addition to its above-mentioned initial derivativeness 
from pre-Islamic elements, a characteristic feature of 
the Turkish mzlaha was its being based on the intimate 
relationship between the military-naval and corsair 
dimensions of seafaring; Ottoman merchant shipping, 
especially long-distance merchant shipping that 


; crossed: the boundaries between the Muslim and 


Christian halves of the Mediterranean, remained as 
restricted as it had been in the case of the Arabs. 
The Ottoman Turks caught up with the Christians 
in those aspects of milaha where the Arabs had slipped 
behind since the Mamlik period: in the art of naviga- 
tion itself, in using and producing the principal types 
of nautical instruments, and in familiarising them- 
selves with some of the newer types of ships and ship- 
building navigation technology. The Italian portolan 
chart and portolan text found their Turkish counter- 
part in the Kitab-7 Bahriyye, a book where the two prin- 
ciples became combined so as to produce a unique 
type of navigational tool that also asserted the Turkish 
individuality within the framework of Mediterranean 
seafaring. Its author, Piri Reis (q¢.v.; see also P, 
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Kahle, Piri Reis, Bahriyje, Berlin 1926; S. Soucek, A 
propos du Livre d’ Instructions Nautiques de Pirt Reis, in 
REI, xii [1973] 241-55), compiled it in two versions 
(926/1520 and 932/1526 respectively), producing a 
navigational description of the entire Mediterranean; 
the book is divided into a number of chapters of text, 
each of which is accompanied by a chart of the respec- 
tive segment. Moreover, the second and longer ver- 
sion (one of whose manuscripts has been published in 
facsimile by the Turk Tarih Kurumu, Piri Reis, 
Kitabt Bahriye, 1935) is preceded by a versified intro- 
duction where the author expounds in considerable 
detail the art of navigation besides describing in broad 
terms the world’s oceans and the ongoing voyages of 
Great Discoveries. As a book of sailing directions 
encompassing the entire Mediterranean and an atlas 
of enlarged charts of smaller segments of that sea, the 
Kitab-i Bahriyye is unique in portolan literature; and as 
a text that includes, in the second version, the latest 
information about the discovery of America and 
another great voyages, it stands out in contemporary 
Islamic literature. 

Piri Reis is also characteristic of the Ottoman 
milaha in another sense. His early training and voca- 
tion was that of a maritime ghazi, whose trade com- 
bined piracy in quest of booty with the conviction of 
performing the ghaza?, Holy War for Islam, whenever 
the target was the Christian elements of the Mediter- 
ranean; intermittently, and especially in his later 
years, he also served the Ottoman sultan by joining 
the fleet on its naval campaigns. This double nature 
of the Ottoman milaha, sc. the individual, private one 
as an assortment of Turkish corsairs in constant strug- 
gle with the Christians, and the organised, govern- 
mental one as the donanma-yi hiimayin, the Imperial 
Fleet, represented two faces of the same coin, and car- 
ried to its extreme a phenomenon that was universal 
(cf. for example the role—not devoid of a religious 
hue whenever the Catholic Spanish were the target— 
of Sir Francis Drake in Queen Elizabeth’s time). It 
was its degree and exclusiveness that set the Ottoman 
case apart from the rest. Another and _ steadily 
revitalising and growing source of strength for con- 
temporary and early modern navies of the Christian 
powers, sc. the merchant marine, remained negligible 
in the Ottoman empire. 

Corsair participation thus played an often decisive 
role in most of the naval campaigns of the Turkish 
fleet, in the extension of the Ottoman maritime fron- 
tier all the way to the western Mediterranean, and in 
the occupation of the post of chief admiral [see 
KAPUDAN PASHA]. The case of Khayr al-Din Bar- 
barossa [see KHAYR AL-DIN] illustrates and combines 
all these three elements. In 1520, he presented Algiers 
to the Ottoman sultan as the nucleus of a new eyalet; 
in 1534 he was appointed to the upgraded post of 
kapudan pasha; in 1538, he led the Turkish fleet to the 
victory at Preveza that gave the Ottoman empire its 
reputation of naval invincibility which lasted until the 
battle of Lepanto [see ayNABAKHTi] in 1571. 

Although the Ottoman fleet was rebuilt remarkably 
rapidly after Lepanto, the decline—of which that bat- 
tle was an incipient symptom—became accentuated in 
the course of the 17th century. The chief cause was the 
overall decline of the empire’s earlier vigour, but 
among the contributing factors was the loss of ability 
to keep in step with the Christian powers’ continuing 
modernisation of nautical sciences. Thus the shift 
from oar-driven galleys to sailing ships as the lynchpin 
of 16th and 17th century European war fleets only 
belatedly ocurred in the Ottoman navy, and then 
again due to the efforts of a former pirate and gover- 





nor of Algiers, Mezzomorto Hiseyn Pasha [¢.v.]. 
This seaman, appointed kapudan pasha in 1689, intro- 
duced this aspect of modernisation that had spread 
among the Algerian corsairs since 1605. The improve- 
ment bore fruit in two naval victories over the Vene- 
tians a few years later (1695). The inability to keep 
modernising on a par with European navies subse- 
quently reasserted itself, however, and contributed to 
the destruction of the Ottoman fleet by a Russian one 
at the battle of Ceshme [g.v.] in 1770. 

The Turkish polygraph Katib Celebi (1609-57 
[g.v.]) wrote a history of the Ottoman naval cam- 
paigns (Tuhfat al-kibar fr asfar al-bthar, 1st printing, 
Ibrahim Miiteferrika Press, Istanbul 1141/1728-9), 
where he also recorded the organisation and structure 
of the Ottoman navy. The time of this compilation, 
mid-17th century, coincided with the first low ebb of 
the Ottoman Turkish sea power, exemplified by the 
recurrent Venetian blockade of the Dardanelles 
during the protracted conquest of Crete (1645-69), 
and the difficulties of the Ottoman fleet to break 
through it. This naval intrusion of a Christian war 
fleet into the Ottoman home waters was paralleled by 
a growing dependence on Christian merchant ship- 
ping. If in the Middle Ages and early modern period 
Christian shipping dominated only that part of the 
traffic that crossed the boundaries between Islam and 
Christendom, by the 18th century it began to assume 
an ever greater share of the Ottoman carrying trade 
as well, when European, especially French, vessels 
circulated along the entire stretch between Istanbul, 
Izmir and Alexandria (D. Panzac, Les échanges 
maritimes dans l’Empire Ottoman au XVIII siecle, in 
Revue de l’Occident Musulman et de la Mediterranée, no. 39 
[1985], 7-34). 

In the final decades of the 18th century, there began 
efforts to embark on a fundamental modernisation of 
the Ottoman navy that included the unprecedented 
novelty of theoretical training in naval schools estab- 
lished with the help of French and other European 
experts (i.H. Uzuncarsih, Osmanti devletinin merkez ve 
bahriye teskilati, Ankara 1948, 507-11; S.J. Shaw, 
Between old and new: the Ottoman Empire under Sultan Selim 
III, 1789-1807, Cambridge, Mass. 1971, 160-6). It 
was at this point that a counterpart to the term 
‘“navigation’’ in the narrow sense appeared, probably 
for the first time, in an Islamic language: sayr-i sufun 
or sayr-t safa?in, no doubt a calque on the French 
model, as in a report of 1211/1797 to the sultan 
(Uzungarsih, op. cit., 535). These efforts heralded a 
growing awareness at the centre of the state that adop- 
tion of European scientific methods was a prerequisite 
for the empire’s survival; a realisation of Turkey’s 
potential, based on her strategic maritime-economic 
position, to develop a strong merchant marine, how- 
ever, occurred more gradually and only in the 20th 
century. 

Navigation in the Indian Ocean and its Persian 
Gulf and Red Sea ramifications is covered in section 
3 below, chiefly in the specific sense of the word, it 
may thus be appropriate to add a brief survey of 
Muslim seafaring there during the later Middle Ages 
and the early modern period as a counterpart to the 
sketch of its development in the Mediterranean. 

The radical and all-embracing difference between 
the Muslim milahas of the Mediterranean and of the 
Indian Ocean could hardly be over-emphasised, and 
is one of the intriguing aspects of Islamic history. Real 
enough since the appearance of Islam and during the 
Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods, it became even 
more pronounced in the later Middle Ages. An almost 
total absence of military navies and naval warfare, in 
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contrast to their importance in the Mediterranean, 
continued to mark the oriental dimension until the 
arrival of the Europeans in 1498. Another difference 
was the complete mutuality of Muslim and non- 
Muslim merchant shipping in the Indian Ocean, in 
contrast to its increasing one-sidedness in the 
Mediterranean; this mutuality was compounded and 
in a sense caused by remarkably peaceful relations, in 
fact, the coexistence of Muslims and non-Muslims in 
India. The western coast of the Indian subcontinent 
could be compared in the maritime sense to that of 
southern Europe; but whereas the Arabs and Turks of 
the Mediterranean rarely and reluctantly crossed the 
religious boundary as merchant shippers, their Arab 
and Persian coreligionists of the Indian Ocean kept 
sailing to India and East Africa just as their ancestors 
had done before Islam. This activity had two signifi- 
cant results. One was the ‘‘maritime’’ spread of Islam 
to the Malabar {q.v.] region of India, East Africa and, 
eventually, also Indonesia; the other, more directly 
relevant to our subject, was a certain degree of 
“‘Islamisation’’ of seafaring in the Indian Ocean. If in 
the early ‘Abbasid period Arab or Persian shippers 
calling at such ports as Khambayat [q.v.; anglicised as 
Cabay] were Muslims, the Indians sailing to Aden or 
other Near Eastern ports were not; by the time the 
Mamluks ruled in Egypt, Khambayat had become the 
most important port of Muslim-ruled north-western 
India (a good example of the two stages are the 
accounts of al-Mas‘tdi (Murtdj, i, 253-4 = § 269) and 
of Ibn Battita (iv, 53), who visited Khambayat in the 
4th/10th and 8th/14th centuries respectively); its 
Gudjarati sailors and merchants became the third 
group of Muslim seafarers, after the Arabs and Per- 
sians, characteristic of the Indian Ocean milaha. The 
Arabs and Persians retained primacy as the seafarers 
of the western Indian Ocean; in its eastern half and 
beyond to Indonesia, on the other hand, Gudjarati 
Muslims appear to have played the principal role, 
especially when the Chinese in the post-Yung-lo 
(ruled 1403-24) period and after the final expedition 
of 1433 withdrew from those waters and chose 
Malacca, instead of such South Indian ports as Kilam 
and Kalikat (q¢.vv.], as the western terminus of their 
voyages. Alongside the Gudjaratis, the Mappilas 
[g.v.] of Malabar deserve mention as a prominent 
Muslim seafaring people of the Indian Ocean from 
the late Middle Ages onwards. In a sense relevant to 
our subject, the Mappilas stand out among all others, 
for they were formed as a distinct human group 
directly through the effect of Arab and Persian sailors 
and merchants visiting this part of the Indian coast, 
often settling there and intermarrying with certain 
castes of the Hindu population. This integration of 
Muslim seafaring and maritime trade with the non- 
Muslim ones in the Indian Ocean, in contrast to the 
rigid separation in the Mediterranean, is further 
exemplified by the fact that the Gudjaratis pursued 
their maritime enterprise alongside the Hindu Vanyas 
(or Banyas), while both groups were subjects of an 
Indian Qcean sultanate (and eventually, of the 
Mughal empire), and that the Mappilas never rose to 
the positions of the ruling class, but in this early 
period lived peacefully alongside the dominant 
Brahmi, Nayar and other Hindu groups (as well as 
the Christians of Malabar) and were well treated and 
in fact favoured by the Hindu rulers of Kalikat, the 
“‘Zamorin’’ (al-Samari, in Ibn Battita, iv, 88, who 
gives an excellent account of this situation). 

One of the significant results of this purely commer- 
cial nature of seafaring (except for the often bother- 
some piracy, endemic on most seas) in the Indian 
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Ocean was the above-mentioned lack of a military- 
naval tradition. This circumstance, no doubt 
beneficial for centuries, had near-catastrophic conse- 
quences when the Europeans made their entry on the 
scene once Vasco da Gama, guided by the Arab 
mu‘allim Ibn Madjid, crossed the Indian Ocean from 
Malindi [¢.v.] to Kalikat in 1498. The Portuguese 
immediately began to suppress native seafaring 
between India and the ports of the Near East both for 
economic reasons—re-routing the Spice Route trade 
around the Cape of Good Hope to Lisbon was the 
goal—and religious ones, especially when the target of 
their attack was Muslim ships or those whose destina- 
tion was the Islamic Near East. Eventually, native 
seafaring recovered from the initial shock and by the 
1540s, through its sheer volume and resilience, broke 
the Portuguese blockade; it was this vitality of the 
chiefly Muslim merchant marines of the Indian 
Ocean, rather than the sometimes over-emphasised 
effect of the entry of the Ottoman naval power on the 
scene, that caused the recovery of the Spice Route 
traffic through the Near Eastern ports. On the other 
hand, the natives never managed to create navies that 
could seriously challenge those of the Europeans; after 
the failure of the Mamluks and Ottomans to defeat the 
Portuguese in the western Indian Ocean (roughly 
between 1508 and 1552), and of the Javanese to wrest 
Malacca from the Portuguese in 1541, all the major 
naval battles were fought among the Europeans them- 
selves once the British, Dutch and French joined the 
fray in the 17th century. This inability appears to 
have been caused by the absence of a native naval 
tradition rather than by a lack of the appropriate ship- 
building technology: for the natives, especially Indian 
shipwrights, had both the skill and resources to build 
large and sturdy sailing ships in no way inferior to 
European ones like the Portuguese carracks. 

Finally, mention must be made of an aspect of com- 
mercial seafaring in the Indian Ocean whose effect 
was powerful and lasting: the Aadjd or pilgrimage traf- 
fic to Mecca. Despite the perils of sea voyages, the 
maritime route was the only really feasible way for 
most Muslims of peninsular India, Malaysia, 
Indonesia and East Africa, and the large numbers of 
pilgrims from such ports as Surat or Acheh con- 
tributed to the economic vigour and resiliency of 
Muslim mildha in the Indian Ocean. 

The Arab-Persian inspiration of Muslim navigation 
in the Indian Ocean also left its permanent stamp on 
the maritime vocabulary of the seafaring peoples all 
the way to Indonesia. Thus mu‘allim (whose principal 
connotation is ‘‘teacher’’), the standard Arabic word 
for ship’s captain or pilot, spread in this connotation 
over the entire span of the Indian Ocean; similarly, 
the Persian word nakhudha ‘‘ship’s master, owner’’ 
(G. Ferrand, L’élément persan dans les textes nautiques 
arabes des XV et XVF siecles, in JA [1924], 238-9), also 
found universal application all the way to Indonesia. 
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temps de la domination turque, Athens 1939; S. Soucek, 
The “Ali Macar Reis Atlas’’ and the Deniz Kitabi: their 
place in the genre of portolan charts and atlases, in Imago 
Mundi (1971), 17-27; W. Brice, C. Imber and R. 
Lorch, The Aegean sea-chart of Mehmed Reis ibn 
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Literature on Muslim navigation south and east 
of Suez is vast, and only a brief typology combined 
with a few examples can be attempted here. The 
most important and directly relevant primary 
sources are the Indian Ocean/Red Sea/Persian Gulf 
counterparts of the Mediterranean portolans, the 
sailing directions by Ibn Madjid and Sulayman al- 
Mahri discussed in section 3 below. Travel accounts 
are the next fundamental source; the Muslim ones 
are relatively few, but Ibn Battdta’s is probably the 
single most valuable source. European travellers, 
whose testimony chronologically coincides with the 
period discussed in this section (13th century 
onwards) are truly remarkable, not only for their 


multitude but frequently also for their power of . 


observation and comprehension of an initially alien 
world. The earliest generation, in which Marco 
Polo and Odoric of Pordenone stand out, is accessi- 
ble in Sir Henry Yule’s Cathay and the way thither; a 
later generation has recorded the situation at the 
inception of the Great Discoveries; here, the 
Bolognese Ludovico di Varthema and the Por- 
tuguese Duarte Barbosa and Tomé Pires (English 
trs., the Hakluyt Society, 1863, 1921 and 1944 
respectively) tower above all the others. Finally, the 
British, French and Dutch accounts compiled in the 
17th and 18th centuries gradually evolved into 
reports by employees of the semi-official trading 
companies and eventually of the incipient colonial 
administrations now often integrated in govern- 
mental archives; Alexander Hamilton’s A New 
Account of The East Indies, 1st ed. Edinburgh 1727, 
new ed. William Foster, London 1930, can serve as 
an example. Official documents in the archives of 
European powers have been fairly exhaustively 
used by historians, but those of Ottoman Turkey, 
relevant for ume period of the Great Discoveries, 
have only recently begun to be studied. Aside from 
the pioneering essays by Safvet (for example Bir 
‘othmanii filosunun Sumatra seferi, in TOEM, i [1327], 
606-9, 680), it has been chiefly the late C. Orhonlu 
(Hint kaptanlgt ve Pirt Reis, in Belleten, xxxiv [1970], 
or his Osmantt imparatorlugunun styasett: Habe eydlet, 
Istanbul 1974) and S. Ozbaran who have worked on 
this subject; the latter’s concomitant use of Por- 
tuguese and other European archival documents 
(his ongoing research is at this point exemplified by 
Osmanh tmparatorlugu ve Hindistan yolu, in Tarth 
Dergist, no. 31 [1977]) complements J. Aubin’s 
recourse to Portuguese, Persian and Arabic sources 
(see e.g. his Les Princes d’Ormuz du XII au XV* sie- 
cle, in JA [1953], 77-138, and Le royaume d’Ormuz au 
début du XVI stécle, in Mare Luso-Indicum, ii [1972], 
77-179). The brief but significant ‘‘report’’ by 
Selman Re’is published by M. Lesure, Un document 
ottoman de 1525 sur l’Inde portugatse et les pays de la Mer 
Rouge, in tbid., iii (1976), 137-60, is revealing for an 
Ottoman naval commander’s perception of seafar- 
ing in the Indian Ocean. The usefulness of Arabic 
sources in conjunction with the European ones has 
also been demonstrated by R.B. Serjeant, The Por- 
tuguese off the South Arabtan coast: Hadramt chronicles, 
with Yemeni and European accounts of Dutch pirates off 


Mocha in the seventeenth century, Oxford 1963. The 
extensive secondary literature has so far focused 
chiefly on the European dimension of seafaring in 
the Indian Ocean; here, C.R. Boxer’s Dutch seaborne 
empire, New York 1965, and Portuguese seaborne empire 
1415-1825, London 1969, alongside his articles 
such as A note on the Portuguese reactions to the revival of 
the Red Sea spice trade and the rise of Atjeh, 1550-1600, 
in Jnal. of Southeast Asian History, xxv (1969), as well 
as V. Magalhaes-Godinho’s L’Economie de l’Empire 
Portugais aux XV¢ et XVI* siécles, Paris 1969 (and the 
still more recent expanded editions of the Por- 
tuguese original), stand foremost. The more 
specifically Islamic or Asian focus is best rep- 
resented by such works as W. Moreland, The ships 
of the Arabian Sea about 1500 A.D., in JRAS (1939); 
A.R. Lewis, Maritime skills in the Indian Ocean, 1358- 
1500, in Islam and the trade of Asia, Oxford 1970, 238- 
64; A.C. Hess, The evolution of the Ottoman seaborne 
empire in the age of the oceanic discoveries, 1453-1525, in 
American Historical Review, \xxv (1970), 1892-1919; 
K.N. Chaudhuri, Trade and civilization in the Indian 
Ocean. An economic history from the rise of Islam to 1750, 
Cambridge 1985, M.A.M. Meilink-Roelofsz, Asian 
trade and European influence in the Indonesian archipelago 
between 1500 and about 1630, The Hague 1962; A. 
Das Gupta, /ndian merchants and the decline of Surat, c. 
1700-1750, Wiesbaden 1979; A. Jan Qaisir, Mer- 
chant shipping in India during the 17th century, in 
Medieval India: a miscellany, ii, Aligarh 1972; M.N. 
Pearson, Merchants and rulers in Gujarat: the response to 
the Portuguese in the 16th century, Berkeley 1976; S.D. 
Dale, Islamic soctety on the South Asian frontier. The 
Mappilas of Malabar, 1498-1922, Oxford 1980; T. 
Raychaudhuri, ch. ‘‘Foreign trade’’ in The Cam- 
bridge Economic History of India, i (1982), 382-433. 
Finally, the contributions published as a result of 
the meetings of the Colloque International d’Histoire 
Maritime, which convened under the leadership of 
Michel Mollat for the first time in Paris in 1956, 
should also be mentioned (especially the eighth Col- 
loque, Beirut 1966, with the theme ‘‘Sociétés et com- 
pagnies de commerce en Orient dans |’Océan 
indien’’, and the tenth Colloque, Brussels 1968, with 
the theme ‘‘Les Grandes Escales’’). 
(S. Soucek) 


3. In the Indian Ocean. 


Navigation was well developed in the Indian Ocean 
by mediaeval times, and utilised the regular monsoon 
winds of that Ocean. These winds and the general 
shape and situation of the Indian Ocean encouraged 
homogeneity in nautical matters throughout the 
whole area, and the techniques of navigation were 
probably common throughout the Ocean in spite of 
the different cultures which could be found around its 
coasts. However, our knowledge of Indian Ocean 
methods comes almost entirely from Muslim sources, 
hence it is difficult to generalise. These navigational 
techniques differed considerably from those used in 
the Mediterranean, which were again common 
throughout that Sea, and Muslim sailors were usually 
conversant with the techniques used in their own sea 
and were not normally capable of navigating in both 
seas. 

Quite a corpus of Middle Eastern navigational 
literature has survived in Arabic and Turkish relating 
to the Indian Ocean, so that we are able to reconstruct 
easily and in some detail the methods used. The 
earliest navigational texts to survive are those of 
Ahmad b. Madjid [see 18N MADJID], who was also the 
most prolific and most important writer of such 
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works. He was an Arab from Djulfar, who lived in the 
second half of the 9th/15th century, and his dated 
works range from 866/1462 to ca. 1500. About forty 
of his writings are extant (although not all naviga- 
tional), and most are short treatises in rhyme used for 
mnemonic purposes. His longest poem, the Hawiya, 
and his large prose work, the Fawa*id, are mines of 
information regarding Indian Ocean navigation. 

Ibn Madjid was followed by Sulayman al-Mahri 
from Shihr, who wrote around 917/1511 and died 
some time before 960/1553. His works are arranged 
more clearly than those of his predecessor, and deal 
systematically with theory and with practical results. 
It is from his works that the principles of mediaeval 
Arab navigation can be extracted and formulated. 
The details can then be filled in from the more verbose 
works of Ibn Madjid. 

Finally, the Turkish naval commander Sidi Ali 
Celebi wrote a work on navigation in 961/1554 enti- 
tled al-Muhit which is a compilation of material 
translated directly from the Arabic of the two 
preceding authors (mainly from Sulayman al-Mahri). 

The art of navigation was known as ‘i/m al-bahr or 
al-‘ulim al-bahriyya. Arab sailors and ocean pilots 
(mu‘allimin) presumably learned their profession 
through a long apprenticeship, and much of their art 
was learned by rote through the medium of radjaz 
poems. It is these poems, written down by the more 
literary Ibn Madjid, which form the basis of the sur- 
viving literature. Ibn Madjid then devoted himself to 
writing navigational poems in fasida and other forms, 
finally attempting his long prose work as a sort of 
navigational encylopaedia. 

As all the precepts of this art were committed to 
memory, no actual recording or logging of informa- 
tion was regarded as necessary. No charts of the 
oceans seem to have been kept; at least, charts are 
never mentioned by the writers. Measurements were 
taken, but the only instrument for measurement used 
was a plate of wood through which a knotted string 
was threaded. This is called a khashaba by Ibn Madjid 
and Sulayman al-Mahri, and in the Turkish of Sidi 
Gelebi, a lawh. The khashaba was used for measuring 
the altitude of a star above the horizon. It was held at 
fixed distances from the eye using the knots placed on 
the string, and this enabled the height of the plate 
to measure different angular altitudes. Some models, 
however, had strings of different length for the dif- 
ferent measurements, and some had several different- 
sized plates. The latitude of the observer could then be 
estimated from the altitudes of certain stars. Latitudes 
of well-known ports, as well as the latitude of the 
observer, were given in terms of the height of the Pole 
Star (al-Djah) above the horizon, and when the Pole 
Star was out of sight, the Guards of the Little Bear (al- 
Farkadan) (By Ursae Minoris) were used and after 
them the handle of the Plough (8¢¢y Ursae Majoris) 
(Banat Na‘sh). Measurements were taken on many 
bright stars and often on combinations of stars, and 
the readings were usually converted to a figure 
representing one of the groups given above. However, 
some altitudes like those of the Southern Cross (al- 
Murabba‘) were memorised as they were and not con- 
verted. 

The khashaba originally represented the hand of the 
navigator held at arms’ length and the unity of 
measurement was a finger (¢sba5) [g.v.]. The standard 
khashaba was four isba‘s wide, i.e. a handbreadth, and 
this angular distance was known as a dhubban. This art 
of measurement (kzyas) of stellar altitudes became very 
involved. The navigators took into account the varia- 
tion in the height of the Pole Star at certain seasons 


(bashi) and many other refinements (see Tibbetts, Arad 
navigation, 312-53). 

In addition to the khashaba, in the later Middle Ages 
the Indian Ocean sailors used the magnetic compass 
[see MAGHNATIS. 2]. At the time of Ibn Madjid, the 
compass was so well-known to the ordinary navigator 
and its use was so self-explanatory that the texts have 
very little to say about it. It was known in Arabic as 
al-hukka, with the compass needle as al-tbra. The latter 
was re-magnetised by a loadstone (al-maghnatis [see 
MAGHNATIs. 1.]). One must possibly imagine some 
form of a dry compass, perhaps with the needle fixed 
to a pivoted card. However, this is by no means cer- 
tain from the text. The compass rose, known as bayt 
al-ibra, consisted of a circle divided into thirty-two 
rhumbs (akhndn) and these were named after promi- 
nent stars whose risings (mafla‘) and settings (maghib) 
were approximately on these rhumbs. Thus each star 
name was used twice, e.g. matlaS Suhayl and maghib 
Suhayl, the rising and setting of Canopus for SSE and 
SSW respectively. In addition, the North Pole was 
kuth al-Djah (Polaris) and the South Pole kuth Suhayl, so 
that the latter star (Canopus) was used three times in 
the system. The finer points of compass work, like the 
recognition of magnetic variation, were hinted at by 
the Arab authors but were probably circumvented by 
them in practice. Bearings (madjra) were known for all 
well-known routes, and as bearings were never read 
off a chart, magnetic variations would be incorporated 
into the bearing. As the risings and settings of stars 
were used for the equidistant rhumb system in con- 
junction with the magnetic compass, it seems certain 
that a system based on these risings and settings was 
used in earlier times before the compass was available. 
Polynesian sailors used a similar system in much more 
recent times, and traces of this system occur in Arabic 
classical literature, when al-Mas‘tidi speaks of kutb 
Suhayl and al-Hamdani uses matla‘ Suhayl. Other stars 
are occasionally mentioned by Ibn Madjid in connec- 
tion with bearings, and these may be survivals from 
an earlier period. 

These two components, stellar altitude (kéyas) and 
bearings (madjra), enabled the Indian Ocean 
navigator to make a course across the ocean, but there 
were other fundamental tenets of their art. Jsharat 
were landmarks and signs in the sea such as fish life, 
sea snakes and the occurrence of certain weeds. All 
this was important for locating one’s position, 
especially as, with only stellar altitude available for 
position finding, one could only find one’s position 
latitudinally and could not pinpoint it accurately. 
Masafat were distances; but technically, only distances 
which were due east-west along a latitude line. How 
they were measured practically is not given, although 
much is said about measuring them theoretically, 
using departures (¢irfat) and working by triangulation. 
They were measured in watches (zém) and the dif- 
ference between practical and theoretical zams were 
given prominence in the texts. Siyasdt was the art of 
dealing with the crew and the passengers, and was 
regarded as a serious part of navigational practice. 
Legally, the navigator was responsible for maintain- 
ing order and seeing that the ship and its contents, 
human and material, arrived safely at its destination. 

Finally, the theory of the monsoon [see MAWSIM] 
and also of irregular winds was an important part of 
navigational technique. It involved a knowledge of the 
calendar, using the stars as a guide, i.e. a knowledge 
of what the position of the heavens was at any date 
and time. A corollary of this was the use of the Great 
Bear as a clock for calling the watches during the 
night. The calendar was based on 365 days counted 
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from the new year (Nayruz) which was originally the 
Sasanid year of Yazdagird III. However, as this had 
no intercalation, the Nayriiz made a slow retrograde 
movement through the solar year until it appeared in 
November in the time of Ibn Madjid and Sulayman. 
In more modern times, it reached mid-September, 
when it coincided with the beginning of the South 
Arabia-India sailing season and at that date became 
fixed. 

Using this calendar, the navigator memorised the 
correct times for starting any major voyage so as to 
coincide with the correct monsoon wind, the word 
monsoon itself being derived from the Arab word used 
for these sailing seasons, sc. mawsim, pl. mawasim. 
Mawsim was actually the time for setting out on a par- 
ticular voyage. The navigational texts give long and 
detailed lists of these mawasim, divided into three sail- 
ing seasons, one with the north-east wind (azyab) and 
two with the south-west monsoon (kaws). There was a 
closed period (ghalk) during the middle of the kaws 
season, because of the height of the swell and 
generally heavy seas. Before this was the awwal al- 
kaws and after it the damani seasons. 

How much of the Indian Ocean was covered by this 
system of navigation, and for how long a period of 
time, is difficult to determine, as the detailed texts 
come only from the Arabian peninsula shores and 
from the mid-9th/15th century to the mid-10th/16th 
century. As shown above, al-Mas‘idi uses a term 
common in the navigational texts, and he claimed to 
have interrogated sailors in the Persian Gulf. These 
sailors sailed during the heyday of Sirf [¢.v.] when 
there was considerable trade between the Persian Gulf 
and China, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
same navigational techniques were not used then as 
were used in the time of Ibn Madjid, except for the 
use of the magnetic compass (which first appear 
around 1230 A.D. in the western Indian Ocean). This 
same tradition could have gone back to the beginning 
of Muslim trading journeys, but the close relationship 
between the Indian navigators’ code of the 
Djatakamala dating from the Ist century A.D. and Ibn 
Madjid’s section on szydsat would incline one to 
believe that navigation almost a millennium back was 
based on the same principles, although we have no 
proof for the more practical side of the art. 

The Arab texts refer to navigation from Djidda as 
far east as Formosa and the Banda Islands and from 
Hormuz to Sofala and Madagascar. Ibn Khurradadh- 
bih (272/885) mentions trading almost as far south 
and south-east, but in the China region his text covers 
as far as Silla (Korea?). Thus for most of the 
mediaeval period, Muslim ships sailed to the majority 
of the ports of the Indian Ocean and the South China 
Sea, but there is a fringe area where navigational 
details are sparse and where only general directions 
are given. This is the area where other races probably 
had the sailing monopoly and Arab knowledge was 
second-hand, but alternatively, it may be direct 
knowledge remembered indistinctly from an earlier 
period. Such areas were beyond Kilwa [q.v.] on the 
coast of Africa and beyond Malacca and Fansir 
(Barus) in South-East Asia. Peculiar omissions in the 
more important navigational texts are the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea north of Djidda. There is, how- 
ever, a separate poem by Ibn Madjid dealing with the 
Persian Gulf alone. 

The end of this navigational tradition began with 
the arrival of the Portuguese. The Arabs were not 
slow to pick up information from Europeans. 
Sulayman al-Mahri already quotes them concerning 
the route round South Africa, and Sidi Gelebi, being 


brought up as a Mediterranean sailor, was well- 
acquainted with European methods, although it is 
doubtful if his work had any influence on Indian 
Ocean practice. Among other things, the Arabs soon 
learnt from the Portuguese how to use the sun for 
navigation. However, there is a gap in Arab naviga- 
tional literature until the 19th century when the few 
surviving pilot guides were written, and these are 
based completely on European guides of the same 
sort. Surviving examples of Ibn Madjid’s khashaba 
were found in the Maldives in the early 19th century 
and were known there as a kamal, and the same cen- 
tury produced examples of a compass rose on which 
appear the mediaeval names for the rhumbs. There 
are little beyond these few traces, and the dhow cap- 
tains of the 20th century have forgotten even these, so 
that Ibn Madjid’s methods of navigation have become 
a lost art. 

Bibliography: A guide to the publications 
relating to this subject can be found in G.R. Tib- 
betts, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean before the com- 
ing of the Portuguese, London 1971, General introd. 
pp. xi-xv. There is also a bibliography of works on 
the subject, pp. xix-xxvi. This work was based on 
the manuscripts from the Bibliothéque Nationale 
given by G. Ferrand, Instructions nautiques et routiers 
arabes et portugais, 3 vols., Paris 1921-8, and those 
from Leningrad given by T.A. Shumovski, 771 
neizvestnie lotzii Ahmada ibn Madjida, Moscow 1957, 
together with a manuscript which is now in the 
library of the Arab Academy in Damascus. 

While this work was in the press, an edition of the 
Arabic texts was prepared by Ibrahim Khouri, Arab 
nautical sciences: navigational texts and their analysts (al- 
‘Ulim al-bahriyya “ind al-‘arab), 3 vols,, Damascus 
1970-1. For this edition, another text from Bahrayn 
was used in conjunction with the preceding. He also 
mentions another manuscript existing in Bahrayn 
and several other navigational manuscripts. 

Other recent contributions not mentioned in the 
above works are J. Custédio de Morais, Determinag- 
Go das coordienadas geografias no Oceano Indico pelos 
pilotos portugueses e drabes no princtpio do seulo xvt, 
Lisbon 1961; Moura Braz, O encontro das marinharias 
oriental e occidental na era dos descobrimentos, Lisbon 
1962; S. Teixeira da Mota, Méthodes de navigation et 
cartographie nautique dans |’Océan indien avant le XVI? 
stécle, in Studia, xi (1963), 49-90; H, Grosset- 
Grange, La navigation arabe de jadis, in Navigation, 
Paris 1966, 227-36 and (1969), 432-48; Tibbetts, 
The navigational theory of the Arabs in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, Lisbon 1969; Grosset-Grange, La 
navigation dans l’Ocean Indien au temps de Vasco da 
Gama, in Tilas, xii (1972), 28-36; L. Albuquerque, 
Quelques commentaires sur la navigation ontentale a | épo- 
que de Vasco da Gama, in ibid., 37-47; Grosset- 
Grange, Les traités arabes de navigation. De certaines dif- 
ficultés particuliéres a leur étude, in Arabica, xix/3 
(1972), 240-54; Tibbetts, Stellar navigation in the 
medieval Indian Ocean, in Jnal. of the Institute of Naviga- 
tion, xix (Washington 1972), 139-44; idem, Com- 
parisons between Arab and Chinese navigational techniques, 
in BSOAS, xxxvi (1973), 97-108; idem, Arabia in the 
fifteenth century navigational texts, in Arabian Studies, i 
(1974), 86-101; Grosset-Grange, An Arabian sea-charnt 
of the Middle Ages, in Jnal. of Navigation, xxviii (1975), 
434-48; idem, Les marins arabes du moyen age. De cer- 
taines étoiles observées en Océan Indien, in Arabica, xxiv 
(1977), 42-57; Tibbetts, A comparison of medieval 
methods of navigation with those of the Pacific Islands, 
Coimbra 1979. Recently, T. Shumovski has edited 
manuscripts of Ibn Madjid’s Fawa*id and translated 
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them into Russian in Kniga pol’z ob osnovakh 1 
pravilakh morskoy nauki, Moscow 1985 (this work con- 
tains a full bibliography). Grosset-Grange has also 
produced Les manuscrits nautiques anciens (Ocean 
Indien). Considérations relatives a certains termes par- 
ticuliers, in Arabica, xxvi (1979), 90-9, and Les marins 
arabes de l’Océan Indien in Jeune Marine, xlvii-xlviii 
(1983). (G.R. TrsBetts) 


4. In modern times. 


There exist at least four lists of names of boats of the 
historical past: Gildemeister 1882, Kindermann 1934, 
Habib al-Zayyat 1949 and Darwish al-Nukhayli 1974. 
The number of the Arabic names for boats ranges 
from Gildemeister’s 40 to al-Nukhayli’s 247 [see 
SAFINA]. It should be noted that these lists were proba- 
bly put together by combing through the literary 
sources. Consequently, they do not usually have any 
mention of technical details, such as tonnage, length, 
breadth or crew, which might give a clue to what type 
of vessel is involved. Also, in the second place, these 
names have no geographical locus and appear to be 
hard to date; taking into account their number, one 
might imagine that these names vary according to the 
place of construction. In this section of the article, the 
region under consideration is restricted to the seas 
around the Arabian peninsula; the terminology has 
been brought into prominence by specialists, and its 
chronological stretch is, grosso modo, from 1900 to 
1980. 

The geographical conditions along the coasts of the 
Arabian peninsula washed by the Persian Gulf, the 
Arabian Sea and the Red Sea would not appear very 
much to favour human settlement. In fact, the 
number of ports there is relatively limited. In the Red 
Sea, along the Saudi coasts which stretch for about 
2,000 km, there are only six ports, only two of which 
are important. Along the 640 km of the Sudan coast, 
there is practically only one port, Port Soudan, since 
Sawakin was abandoned. In Zufar (Dhofar), there 
exist two ports, Raysut and Mirbat [q. v.], and this last 
is virtually just an anchorage. In the north, apart from 
Maskat and Matrah [g.vv.] there are Sur, once upon 
a time famed for its shipyards, and Shinas. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the proportion of 
the human population engaged in nautical activities, 
since in certain areas of the Gulf, in particular, some 
types of fishing activity have almost disappeared. Boat 
building has equally ceased with the adoption of 
vessels constructed from plastic materials or 
aluminium. In 1942, Hornell mentioned 17 centres of 
boat building: In the Gulf, Kuwayt and Bahrayn; in 
the Arabian Sea, Maskat and Sar (‘Uman) and 
Mukalla and Aden (South Yemen), and in the Red 
Sea, Hudayda and Djudda. To these, six more in 
Africa should be added: Sawakin and Port Soudan in 
the Sudan; Masawwa‘ (Massawa) in Eritrea; Djibouti 
and Ras Aloula in Somalia; and finally, Zanzibar. 
These centres of construction, rather than shipyards, 
owe their fame to the master carpenters and certainly 
not to the tools used, which are restricted to the 
simplest of instruments: saws, a plane, an adze, a bow 
drill, a hammer and nails. This makes it possible to set 
up a workshop on any coast, provided that there is a 
master carpenter and a certain amount of wood 
available. 

Regarding the description of boats, these are all 
fairly brief and lack, above all, any sort of uniformity. 
One element which seems to be common to every type 
of boat and on which the authors all seem to be in 
agreement, is the sails (A. shira‘, pl. ashri‘a). The 
wooden boats of the seas around the Arabian penin- 
sula hoist on their masts a sort of latcen sail, but one 





which is not exactly triangular because the lower, 
external end is cut off to form more precisely a rec- 
tangular trapezoid. The proportion between the two 
parallel sides is in general 1:6. The sails are made 
locally from canvas of cotton generally imported from 
India. Yet there existed at Suhar and Madjis some 
manufacturing involving the weaving of canvas. 
Occasionally one finds some indications about the 
functions of the various members of the crews, but 
usually, their number is only rarely mentioned. 
Moreover, the number of sailors may be increased 
according to the function of the boat, e.g. those used 
for pearl fishing. 

The criteria for classification of the boats are based 
either on their use (pearl fishing, ordinary fishing, the 
transportation of people or goods) or on the type of 
construction (square or pointed poop). Amongst the 
boats typical of local use, one should mention: (1) the 
open boats made from palm fibres, known in Kuwayt 
by he name wardjiyya (see Al Saidan, Encyclopedia), 
simplified into wariyya or huwapripya (see Dickson, The 
Arab of the desert) and in ‘Uman and the United Arab 
Emirates as shasha (see Lorimer, Gazetteer); (2) dug-out 
canoes, carved out of a tree-trunk, generally known as 
hari, which seems to be of Indian origin; (3) rafts or 
sorts of rafts made up of tree trunks or lengthy pieces 
of wood tied together by coconut fibre, and called 
ramath (vars. ramas at Massawa and Port Soudan, 
ramas at Ghardaka in Upper Egypt); at ‘Akaba, in 
Jordan, the raft is called safina, a classical term which 
is used for ships in general. 

Boats driven by a motor include: (1) abu buz 
(=“having a snout’’), a simple but functional 
transport vessel with a prow which resembles that of 
a schooner and with a square stern, built at Sur in 
“Uman; (2) landj or lansh (<Eng. ‘‘launch’’), in 
Kuwayt, a motor launch, provided with one or two 
sails, and employed, though not a great deal, along 
the Batina, whereas in the Red Sea, the term is found 
from ‘Akaba to as far as Ghardaka and Port Soudan; 
(3) balans and (4) ma‘una, which according to Cifoletti, 
La terminologia, are large boats with motor drive. 

The two generic terms which are most frequently 
applied to ‘‘local’’ type boats are, for French 
speakers, sambouc and for English ones, dhow. In fact, 
there still exist some thirty names, several of which 
refer to types of boat which have at present completely 
disappeared. Amongst those still in use, two further 
types may be mentioned, the balam and the badan, as 
being, in some ways, model types, representing 
precisely-defined sectors. Balam is a typically ‘Iraki 
term for a barque which has both bows and stern 
pointed in shape, with a flat deck and a capacity of 
transporting from 5 to 10 tonnes, and used on the 
Euphrates river. The badan is typical of northern 
‘Uman, and is constructed according to two models, 
one for fishing (badan sayyad), and the other for the 
transportation of goods and for cabotage (badan saffar). 
This is the typical boat with an entirely sewn hull, a 
procedure which is resorted to in order to avoid 
damage to the hull in case of a collision with reefs at 
water level; it is however a procedure which appears 
to have been completely abandoned at the opening of 
the present century. 

Bibliography: E. Paris, Essai sur la construction 
naval des peuples extra-européens, Paris 1845; Cmdr. 
N.F.G. Wilson, Bombay Port Trust. The native crafi... 
visiting Bombay harbour, Bombay 1909; E.K.E. 
Amice (ed.), Data from the work on native craft by Com- 
mander N.F.G. Wilson, R.I.M., published by the Bom- 
bay Port Trust, National Maritime Museum, Green- 
wich, n.d.; Kazim al-Dudjayli, a/-Sufun fi ‘I-“rak, in 
Lughat al-Arab, ii (Baghdad 1912), 93-103; J.G. 
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Gulf, by Gmdr. A. Rowand, R.I.M.: A. Moore, 
Craft of the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, in The 
Mariner’s Mirror, vi (1920), 73-6, 98-105, 136-42, 
repr. in idem, The last days of mast and sail. An essay 
in nautical comparative anatomy, Oxford 1925, 114 ff.; 
E. Gobée, Enkele termen bij de navigatie in gebruik in het 
dialekt van Dyeddah (Hidjaz), in Tijdschrift v. Ind. Taal, 
Land en Volkenkunde, \xvi (1926), 144-55; A. Villiers, 
Sons of Sinbad, New York 1940, Appx. 1, 417-19; 
H.W. Glidden, A comparative study of the Arabic 
nautical vocabulary from al-‘Agabah, Transjordan, in 
JAOS, I\xii (1942), 68-72; J. Hornell, A tentative 
classification of Arab sea-craft, in The Mariner’s Mirror, 
xxvili (1942), 11-40; Admiralty handbooks, Naval 
Intelligence Division, Iraq and the Persian Gulf, Lon- 
don 1944; G.C.L. Bertram, The fisheries of the 
Sultanate of Muscat and Oman, Maskat 1948; H.R.P. 
Dickson, The Arab of the desert, London 1949, ch. 
xxxvil ‘‘Boat building’, 473-83; R. Le B. Bowen, 
Arab dhows of eastern Arabia, in The American Neptune 
(April 1949), 87-132; idem, Primitive watercraft of 
Arabia, in tbid., xii/3 (1952), 186-221; M. Lesourd, 
Notes sur les nawakhid, navigateurs de la Mer Rouge, in 
BIFAN Series B. Sciences humaines, xxii/1-2 (Jan.- 
April 1960), 346-55; Persian Gulf Pilot, 11th ed., 
London 1967, ch. 13 ‘‘Local craft’’; Hamad M. Al 
Saidan, The shorter Kuwaiti encyclopedia, 3 vols., 
Kuwait 1970; Ibrahim Tahir al-Baghli, Dali al- 
Mathaf al-Kuwayti, Kuwait 1970; C.W. Hawkins, 
The dhow. An illustrated history of the dhow and its world, 
Lymington 1977; D. Howarth, Dhows, London 
1977; Fishing and fish marketing. Final report, v, 
Research and development surveys in northern 
Oman, Univ. of Durham 1978; Ministry of Infor- 
mation and Culture, Sultanate of Oman, Oman a 
seafaring nation, 1979, G. Cifoletti, La terminologia 
della pesca a el Ghardaga (Egitto), in AIUON, xlii 
(1982), 565-91. (G. Oman) 
AL-MILAL wa ’L-NIHAL (a.), ‘“‘the religions 
and the sects’’, one of the stock phrases employed, in 
the literature known as ‘‘heresiographical’’ (which 
would be more accurately described as ‘‘dox- 
ographical’’), to denote an enumeration of 
religious and occasionally philosophical doctrines, 
as well as the various groups or schools which 
profess them. 

The origin of the expression is obscure, and its 
meaning is imprecise and variable. On the general 
sense of the first term, see Mitta. Al-Shahrastani 
claims, in one passage, to establish a distinction 
between milla and din, the latter signifying religion as 
such while the former would represent a certain 
“form of society’’ (strat al-idjtima‘), in other words, 
the community of adherents of this religion (a/-Milal 
wa ’l-nthal, ed. Badran, Cairo 1951-5, 48, ll. 13-16). 
In fact, the usage current in the classical period does 
not seem to make this distinction, seeing milla simply 
as an equivalent of din or shari‘a, as is attested, inter 
alia, by various formulae of al-Mas‘adi, such as al- 
sharaS wa ’l-milal, al-madhahib wa ’l-milal, al-ara? wa ’l- 
milal (al-Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, 4, ll. 2 and 19; 155, 1. 
10; 334, 1. 18). As for the adherents of a given 
religion, thery are called ah/ millat (kadha): thus Ibn al- 
Nadim, al-Fihrist, ed. Tadjaddud, Tehran 1971, 411- 
12 (on the various faiths of India), Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal, 
i, 98, 1. 19 (on the Jews); aAl al-milla without further 
qualification being the Muslims (cf., for example, al- 
Bakillani, al-Tamhid, ed. McCarthy, 358, |. 8 and 
359, 1. 4). 


While milla is widely represented in the Kur?4n, 
nthla occurs there only once, in the verse 1V, 4: wa ati 
‘I-nisa’a sadukatihinna niklat™, and its interpretation is 
controversial; see especially the commentary of al- 
Razi. One of the meanings accepted by the exegetes 
makes it an equivalent of din, diyana, milla and shari“a. 
The only distinction normally established by the 
“‘heresiographers’’ seems to be that nihla is said to be 
a concept of narrower scope than milla; al-nihal is said 
to denote the various doctrinal trends within a par- 
ticular religion. In any case, this is the sense in which 
it is quite clearly meant by Ibn Hazm (cf. al-Fisal, i, 
98, I. 19-20; ii, 110, 1. 11, and 111, ll. 2-6 on the nihal 
ahl al-Islam), the same applies apparently to al-Nashi? 
al-Akbar, presumed author of the book published by 
J. van Ess under the title K. Usul al-nihal (Frihe 
mu‘tazilitische Haresiographie, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1971, 
Arabic text, 9, § 2), and also to al-Djahiz. al- 
Hayawan, i, 9, |. 8, and iv, 206, |. 12. 

The expression aAl al-milal is attested in hadith (al- 
Bukhari, shahadat, 29, in a formula attributed to al- 
Sha‘bi; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 410, 1. 1 and 17), to 
denote the followers of religions other than Islam, 
essentially, no doubt, Jews and Christians. Among 
the works of the Mu‘tazili theologian Dirar b. ‘Amr, 
there is mention of a refutation of the aAl al-milal (Ibn 
al-Nadim, Fihrist, 215, ll. 4-5). 

It is not known how the expression al-milal wa ’l- 
nihal, which hardly seems to have been used before the 
end of the 4th/10th century, came to be constituted. 
It is found (for the first time?) in the K. Mafatih al- 
‘ulim of Aba ‘Abd Allah al-KhWarazmi, ed. G. van 
Vloten, 35, 1. 12: al-fasl al-khamis fi asami arbab al-milal 
wa ‘l-nihal al-mukhtalifa. Under this heading, al- 
Kh*arazmi describes the followers of religions other 
than Islam, Christianity and Judaism (which form the 
subject of the three preceding chapters), these being 
atheists, Buddhists and Brahmans, Sabians, Maz- 
daeans, dualists of various persuasions and 
“‘sophists’’. 

The first work to have born the title of K. al-Milal 
wa ’l-nthal is that of the Ash‘ari theologian and 
“‘heresiographer’? Aba Mansur al-Baghdadi (g.v.]. 
This book, unfortunately, has not been preserved. 
Albert N. Nader claims to have rediscovered it, 
following information from the shaykh al-Kawthari, in 
an unheaded ms. of Baghdad, which he has published 
under this title (Beirut, Dar al-Mashrik, 1970); but in 
the opinion of the present writer, examination of the 
text shows that this identification is mistaken (see on 
this point, Gimaret-Monnot, Shahrastani, Livre des 
religions et des sectes, i, Peeters/Unesco 1986, 11, n. 2). 
As for the ms. of Istanbul mentioned by 
Brockelmann, S. I, 667, this is in fact a copy of the K. 
al-Fisal of Ibn Hazm (information supplied by S. 
Yildirim). However, from various references made to 
it by al-Baghdadi in his K. al-Fark bayn al-firak (ed. 
‘Abd al-Hamid, 109, 1. 15, 230, ll. 9-11, 272, ll. 1-2, 
276, ll. 20-1, 334, Il. 2-3, 358, ll. 22 ff.) as well as in 
his Tafsir asma? Allah al-husna (ms. B.L., Or. 7547, fol. 
273b, Il. 1-3), it emerges that the work in question 
dealt with all religions and doctrines without excep- 
tion: Muslims of all sects, adepts of metempsychosis, 
philosophers, ‘‘astrologers’’ and other varieties of 
mulhidin. The work seems also to have contained (as 
is implied by Fark, 334, ll. 2-3) considerations com- 
parable to those of Tafsir, fols. 257a-273a, concerning 
dualists, Mazdaeans, Sabians, etc. The fact remains 
that it is not known exactly what al-Baghdadi means 
by the two words milal and nikal and how he 
distinguishes between them. 

Well-known, on the other hand, is the work of Ibn 
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Hazm [q.v.] entitled K. al-Fisal fi ’l-milal wa ’l-ahwa? 
wa ‘l-nthal. Although the author does not explain the 
precise meaning of his title, it may be assumed that 
the first element, a/-milal, corresponds to the first part 
of the book, i.e. as far as ii, 110 (cf. ii, 111 Il. 2-3: kad 
akmalna... al-kalam fi ’l-milal), where there is discussion 
of religions and doctrines other than Islam: 
“‘sophists’’, Dahriyya, philosophers, Mazdaeans, 
dualists, Brahmans, Jews and Christians; and that the 
second element, al-ahwa? wa ‘l-nihal, corresponds to 
the second part, from ii, 111, to iv, 227 (cf. iv, 2271. 
21: tamma ’l-kalam fi shuna‘ al-mubtadi‘a ahl al-ahwa? wa 
U-nihal al-mudilla), which deals with heresies internal 
to Islam. 

A disciple of Ibn Hazm, Sa‘id al-Andalus? [q..} 
refers in his K. Tabakat al-umam (Cairo ed. Matba‘at 
al-Sa‘ada n.d., 18, I]. 15-16), in the context of the 
religions of the Indians, to a book which he says he has 
written ft makdlat ahl al-milal wa ’l-nthal. 

Al-Shahrastani [q.v.], author of a very famous K. 
al-Milal wa ’l-nthal, gives, for his part, a new sense to 
these conventional terms. Linking diyanat with milal 
and ahwa? with nikal (in the context of the formula 
arbab al-diyanat wa ’l-milal wa-ahl al-ahwa? wa ’l-nihal, 
cf. ed. Badran, |. ll. 8-9, 6, Il. 18-19, 44, Il. 3-5), he 
compares these two pairs of terms as representing two 
contrary types of doctrines: on the one hand, revealed 
religions, based on obedience to a Book, authentic or 
otherwise; on the other hand, doctrines of purely 
human origin, the product of ‘‘free thought’’ (a/- 
istibdad bi ’l-ra>y, cf. ibid., 45-6, 659-60, 666, Il. 5-6). 
It is to these major categories that the two parts of the 
work correspond: (1) arbab al-diydnat wa ’l-milal (47 
ff.), dealing with, in this order, Muslims, Jews, Chris- 
tians, then Mazdaeans and dualists, labelled as 
disciples of a ‘‘pseudo-Book’’ shubhat kitab); (2) ahl al- 
ahwa? wa ’l-nihal (659 ff.), where there is consideration 
of Sabians, philosophers, pre-Islamic Arabs, and then 
Indians. 

In the bibliography of Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi [q.v.], 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a and al-Safadi mention a K. al-Milal 
wa ’l-nthal; the reference is apparently—although 
these terms do not appear in it—to a monograph 
otherwise known, and edited, under the title /‘tkadat 
firak al-Muslimin wa ’l-mushrikin (cf. Fathalla Kholeif, 
A study on Fakhr al-Din al-Razi..., Beirut 1966, 193, no. 
38). In an extremely condensed fashion, al-R4zi deals 
here successively with the whole range of religions or 
doctrines (Muslims, Jews, Christians, Mazdaeans, 
dualists, Sabians and philosophers), without taking 
account of the distinction proposed by al-Shahrastani, 
whose work, in fact, he criticises very severely 
(cf. F. Kholeif, op. cit., text of the Mundzarat, 
§§ 98-100). 

To be mentioned in conclusion is a Kitab al-Milal wa 
‘I-nihal by the Zaydi Imam Ahmad b. Yahya b. al- 
Murtada (d. 840/1437), placed at the head of the 
corpus entitled al-Bahr al-zakhkhar...; to this there cor- 
responds, at the head of the second corpus of the same 
author (and commentary on the first) entitled Ghayat 
al-afkar..., a commentary bearing the title K. al-Munya 
wa ‘l-amal fi sharh Kitab al-Milal wa ’l-nihal. The two 
works have recently been published by Djawad 
Mashkur (Beirut, Dar al-Fikr 1399/1979). It is from 
the second of these, it may be recalled, that there are 
drawn the Tabakat al-Mu‘tazila, definitively edited by 
S. Diwald-Wilzer (Beirut-Wiesbaden 1961). 

Bibliography: Given in the article, with the 
addition of G. Monnot, Les éerits musulmans sur les 

religions non-bibliques, in MIDEO, xi (1972), 5-48. 
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MILAS, modern Turkish spelling Milas, in 








mediaeval and modern Western sources Milaso, 
Milaxo, Melaso, Melaxo, the classical Mylasa, capital 
of Caria, a town in south-western Anatolia and 
an important centre of the beylik of Menteshe [see 
MENTESHE-ELI and MENTESHE OGHULLARi] in pre- 
Ottoman times. It lies at an altitude of 60 m./185 feet 
in lat. 37°19’ N. and long. 27°48’ E. and is 25 
km./15 miles inland from its seaport Gulllik on the 
Gulf of Mendelia (Mandalya Kérfezi). 

1. Geography and history. Milas lies on a low 
eastern spur of the Sodra Dag (Gr. St. Elias) in the 
centre of a very fertile plain surrounded on all sides by 
hills, and watered by the Sari Cay which flows round 
the Sodra Dagi on the north and west. The road to the 
sea, however, does not follow this marshy watercourse 
but crosses the hills south of the Sodra Dagi, here 
commanded by the once powerful mediaeval fortress 
of Peéin (three miles south of Milas). The bay itself 
was in the Middle Ages defended by the island citadel 
of Asin Kal‘esi (Judeich, Iasos; Athen. Muitteil., xv, 
139) and later by a castle at the harbour built by 
Mehemmed II (Piri Re?is, Bahriyye, ed. P. Kahle, ch. 
21). At Milas met the old, and although difficult, only 
roads to the west to the important mediaeval port of 
Balat {q.v.] (Miletus), to the north into the fertile plain 
of Karpuzlu Ovasi and Cine and into the Maeander 
valley, and eastward to Mughla ({q.v.], the other 
important town of the district. This, and its protected 
situation near the sea within a broad fertile plain, 
destined the town to be once more a capital when the 
region again attained political independence under 
the Turkish dynasty of the Menteshe-Oghullari. 

The region first passed temporarily under Turkish 
rule when after the victory of the Saldjiks at Mant- 
zikert in 463/1071 [see MALAzciRrD], the western 
Anatolian coast with Nicaea, Smyrna and Ephesus 
and even islands like Samos and Rhodes were 
occupied by the Turks. Although we have no definite 
information about Milas itself, we know that the 
monks of the neighbouring Patmos had to leave their 
monasteries on account of the Turks (in 1079; cf. Th. 
Wiegand, Milet, iii/1, 185). But Byzantine rule was 
soon restored. It was only when the centre of the 
imperial government was withdrawn to Constantino- 
ple after the victory over the Latins in 1261 that this 
region finally passed into Turkish hands. When and 
how the final conquest took place we do not exactly 
know. Melanudion, which with Milas formed a theme 
from the period of the Comnenoi (W. Tomaschek, Zur 
hist. Topographie Kleinastens im Muttelalter, in Abh. Wiener 
Ak. W (1891), 38), and is therefore to be located in the 
neighbourhood of Milas and was Byzantine till 1273 
at least, was again taken for a time from the Turks of 
Menteshe in 1296, so that it must have been occupied 
by them a few years before (Wiegand, op. cit.). That 
Menteshe is called Dadrayrs ( = Sahil Begi, Amir al- 
Sawahil) in Pachymeres (i, 472; Bonn ed. ii, 211), in 
Sanudo (Hopf, Chron. gréco-romaines, 145) Tur- 
quenodomar (read: Turqmenodomar = ‘‘Turkoman 
of the sea’’) suggests a conquest from the sea. There 
is no longer any record at this period of the bishopric 
of Milas, which as a church of the eparchy of Caria 
(see G. Parthey, Hieroctlis Synecdemus et notitiae graecae 
episcopatuum, 32, 112, etc.) was under the metropolis 
of Stavrupolis, which still existed in the 14th century 
(A. Wachter, Der Verfall des Griechentums in Kleinasien im 
XIV, Jahrh., 34 ff.) (Stavrupolis, the ancient 
Aphrodisias, at the village of Gere, twenty miles west 
of Denizli). 

Milas appears as the capital of the principality of 
Menteshe about 730/1330 in Ibn Fadl Allah al- 
‘Umari (ed. Taeschner, 21: 4,4, corrupted from 
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uv, while Fokeh = Phocaea which appears as a 
capital in the Genoese report, ibid., 47, is probably an 
error of the writer and is not to be corrected to 
Mughla) and in Ibn Battita (ed. Defrémery and 
Sanguinetti, ii, 278-80, Eng. tr. Gibb, ii, 428-9) also, 
who here enjoyed the hospitality of the Akhi {g. v.] gild 
(on a Fuiuwwet-ndme written in Milas at the end of the 
8th/i4th century, see Taeschner, in Islamica, iv, 40) 
and who admires the wealth of the town in gardens 
and orchards and gives the name of the lord of the 
country as Shudja‘ al-Din Orkhan b. Menteshe, 
whom he visited in his capital Petin, not far away. 
The Menteshe-Oghullari built very little in Milas, as 
they were engaged in embellishing their residence. It 
is noteworthy that the two mosques of this period lie 
outside the old town, still largely enclosed in its old 
walls; one to the south, in the Hadjdjr Ilyas quarter, 
the little Salah al-Din Djami‘i with outer court and 
stepped minaret, built under Orkhan Bey in 
730/1330; the other just outside the walls to the east, 
the mosque of Ahmed Ghazi, built in 780/1378, which 
with its entrance in the narrow side (without an outer 
court) and the stepped minaret built above it (Ismail 
Hakki, Kitabeler, Istanbul 1929, fig. 47) looks as if it 
had once been a church (cf. Wulzinger, Dre Piruz- 
Moschee zu Milas, in Festschr. d. Techn. Hochschule in 
Karlsruhe, 1925, p. 10 of the reprint). The minbar of 
this mosque, also dated 780/1378, is now in the Cinili 
Kiosk in Istanbul. From the position of these mos- 
ques, it may be deduced that the old town remained 
in the occupation of the Christians, who still held most 
of it in quite recent times. The only mosque in the old 
town, just in its centre, and in the highest part of it, 
the Bilend Djami‘, seems also to have been a church 
and was probably used by the garrison, if it is old. The 
madrasa of Khédja Bedr al-Din, which dates from the 
period of the Menteshe-Oghullar?, unfortunately can- 
not be exactly dated (TOEM, v, 58). 

Milas received its first important building from the 
first Ottoman governor Firaz, whom Bayezid I 
appointed over Menteshe-ili (Dusturname-t Enweri, ed. 
Mukrimin Halil, Istanbul 1928, 88) after the conquest 
(792/1390) (the date given by most Turkish sources is 
supported by Bayezid’s confirmation of the Venetian 
privileges for Balat of 21 May 1390, Diplomatarium 
Veneto-Levantinum, Venice 1899, ii, no. 134). The 
Menteshe who fled to Egypt (Diisturname, /.c.) was 
probably the prince of the house ruling in Balat, while 
the senior Ahmed Ghazi may have held out in Milas 
and Peéin till July 1391 (according to his tombstone, 
he died in Peéin in Sha‘ban 793 as a shahid). In 
796/1394, Firaz built to the north of the old town and 
outside of it a splendid mosque in the style of the 
Bursa private mosques (cf. Wulzinger’s monograph). 
Ottoman rule was interrupted by Timur, who passed 
through Milas on his return from Izmir in the winter 
after the battle of Ankara (1402) (Ducas, Bonn ed., 
76), for about twenty years by the restoration of the 
former dynasty. This last period of the Menteshe- 
Oghullari has left no memorials in Milas or Peéin. 
The Ottoman commanders then made their head- 
quarters in Petin, after which this kad@? of the 
Menteshe sandjak was long called (Abi Bakr b. 
Bahram, in Hadjdji Khalifa, Dyhan-numd, 638, i.e. in 
the second half of the 11th/i7th century) and only 
moved to Milas at a later date, when a magnificent 
official residence was erected, with defensive towers, 
which is still partly inhabited. 

From the second half of the 1ith/17th century we 
have Ewliya’s description of the town (in vol. ix of his 
Styahet-name, ms. Besir Aga, no. 452, fol. 51 = ed. 
Istanbul 1935, 208-11). He says the town had 4 mos- 


ques, 3 masdjids and two large khans. At this time, the 
garrison was still in Petin. He praises the gardens of 
the town but rightly describes the climate as 
unhealthy. Among the products, he mentions 
tobacco, with which Milas supplied the whole of 
Anatolia. Among the holy places mentioned by him, 
we may note that of Shaykh Shushtari because it 
probably belongs to the Baba al-Shushtari met here 
by Ibn Battita. Ewliya’s description of the old ruins 
is much exaggerated, although he saw a good deal 
more than now exists. Pococke (Travels, ii/2, ch. 6) at 
the end of the 18th century was still able to sketch a 
temple of Augustus and Roma here. All that now sur- 
vives in addition to the town walls is the Balta Kapu 
(a Corinthian gateway with the Carian double axe) 
and a mausoleum called Gimiishkesen (filigree 
worker) (Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage dans |’Empire 
Ottoman, i, 234 ff., pls. 85-92). In the adjacent village 
of Shaykh Kéy is the éiérbe of Shaykh Bedr al-Din b. 
Shaykh Kasim, who died at Bursa in 884/1479 and is 
buried here, a khalifa of Sayyid Muhammad al- 
Bukhari (see TOEM, v. 311 ff.), on the site of a 
church of St. Xene, who died here (Bull. de Corr. Hell., 
xiv, 616-17). 

In late Ottoman times, Milas was the chef-lieu of a 
kada? of the same name in the wildyet of Mughla, 
earlier the sandjak of Menteshe; it is now the chef-lieu 
of an ile or district in the 2 or province of Muégla. 
Towards the end of the 19th century, Cuinet 
numbered the town’s population at 9,373 Muslim 
Turks and 1,930 Greeks, but the Salndme-yi Aydin of 
1326/1908 gave a total population of 7,261, including 
3,200 Greeks and 739 Jews. The Greeks were 
removed in the exchange of populations of 1922, and 
the urban population in 1955 was 10,145, which has 
grown now (1985 final census reports) to 23,622 
for the town itself and 67,765 for the surrounding 
rural area, marking a grand total for the ile of 
91,387. 

Bibliography: V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, 
Paris 1891-5, iii, 666 ff.; Ch. Texier, Aste Mineure, 
Paris 1872, 648; W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du 
Levant au Moyen-Age’, Paris 1923, i, 535; Sir William 
Ramsay, The historical geography of Asia Minor, Lon- 
don 1890, index; Shaykh Sami, Kamas al-a‘lam, 
Istanbul 1315/1897-8, vi, 4521; Pauly-Wissowa, 
evi/1, cols. 1046-64; Baedekers Konstantinopel, Kletna- 
sien, Balkanstaaten, Leipzig 1914, 387; P. Wittek, 
Das Fiirstentum Mentesche. Studie zur Geschichte 
Westkleinasiens im 13-15 Jh., Istanbul 1934, repr. 
Amsterdam 1967, 125 ff. and index; Naval 
intelligence Division, Admiralty Handbook, Turkey, 
London 1942-3, ii, 573; Askidil and Tiirkan 
Akarca, Milés cografyast, tarthi ve arkeolojisi, Istanbul 
1954; £4 art. Milas (Besim Darkot). For the Islamic 
inscriptions of Milas, see Ahmed ‘Tewhid, in 
TOEM, ii, 761, iii, 1146; Hafiz Kadri, in ibid., v, 
57, 309-9; Ismail Hakki, Kitabeler, Istanbul 1929, 
155 ff. (P. WitTEK*) 
2. Milas rugs. A notable product of Milas has for 

centuries been fine rugs (used in the modern defini- 
tion of small pile objects, ‘‘carpets’’ being larger 
ones). They are predominantly village products of 
medium size, made in the hinterland of the town. The 
three main types are Ada Milas (‘‘island’’, after an off- 
shore island), Tahtac: (after the Turkmen group called 
“‘woodmen’’) and Karaova (after a village to the south- 
west of the town). Warp, weft and pile are of wool. 
and the symmetric or ‘‘Turkish’’ knot is used for the 
medium-to-coarse pile. Most surviving examples date 
from the late 18th century, though earlier ones are 
known, but the largest output was during the middle 
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to late 19th century. Like other provincial Turkish 
rugs, including those of Gordes and Bergama, they 
show the influence of 17th century Usak and Tran- 
sylvanian carpets, particularly in the borders of 
meandering plant ornament. Milas knotters used only 
plant and geometric ornament, and these are stylised, 
with flattened palmettes, serrated leaves, carnations 
and rosettes. A features of Milas rugs is the choice of 
soft yellow as the second colour to red instead of the 
more common blue. Ivory and aubergine are used for 
detail. ‘‘Traditional’’ floor rugs are distinguished by 
very narrow central fields, the so-called ‘‘stripe’’ 
group, or the less common square boxes or ‘‘compart- 
ments’’ with wide borders which predominate in late 
19th century pieces. A later ‘‘Baroque’’ or ‘“‘Medji- 
dian’’ style is a Europeanised one popularised by 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Medjid (1839-61 [g.v.]), builder of the 
Dolmabahge Palace in Istanbul. The most distinctive 
type is the prayer rug, which retains the mzhrab arch 
and columns of earlier Ottoman prayer rugs but in 
different detail. The distinctive Milas type has an 
angular, waisted arch, supposedly derived from the 
horseshoe arch, on a ground of sharp red, the ‘‘col- 
umns’’ made up of floral ornament, and ivory span- 
drels filled with plant detail. The wide floral borders 
are generally on a yellow ground. 

Bibliography: Celal Esad Arseven, Les arts 
decoratifs turcs, Istanbul n.d., 282, 290; The Textile 
Museum, Washington, Prayer rugs, Washington 
D.C. 1974; R. Hubel, The book of carpets, 2nd 
English edn., London 1977; U. Schiirmann, Ull- 
stein Teppichbuch, Berlin 1964, Eng. tr. Oriental 
carpets, London 1979; P. Bensoussan, Melas rugs from 
Asian Minor, in Hali, v/2 (1982), 120-4. 

(Joan ALLGROVE) 

MILETUS [see Bacar]. 

MILH (a.), salt. 

1. In the mediaeval Islamic world. In pre- 
Islamic times, the ancient Arabs were already familiar 
with salt and used it, not only for seasoning their food 
but also in certain rites, e.g. for the oath which 
cemented an alliance, made around a fire (al-Djahiz, 
Hayawan, iv, 472-3; Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyan, iii, 39; al- 
Nadjirami, Ayman, 1924, 30-1; al-Raghib al-Isfahani, 
Muhadarat, ii, 623; al-Marzuaki, Amkina, ii, 155; cf. T. 
Fahd, Le feu chez les anciens Arabes, in Le feu dans le 
Proche-Orient antique, Leiden 1973, 61). But it appears 
that certain tribes were not able, or did not want, to 
utilise salt for these rites, Now following their custom, 
even when the salt used symbolically to seal this 
alliance was substituted by milk, the latter substance 
continued to bear the name of milh. 

The two types of salt known in the Islamic world 
were sea salt (mth bakri) and rock salt (milh barri, hit. 
‘‘earth salt’) (see Ibn Sina, Kanun, ed. Dj. Djabbur 
after the 1593 edn., Beirut 1980, 196). Certain salt 
mines were well-known: e.g. in Africa, Awlil was 
called ‘‘the salt town’? (see Gaden, Les salines d’Aoulil, 
in RMM, xii, 436-43); on the trade in salt within the 
Sahara, see azatay. In the Persian province of Fars, 
salt was produced; thus it was extracted from the 
fringes of the Djankan lake. Mountains of salt which 
remained uncxploited are mentioned in the sources, 
near the Dead Sea, whilst near Darabdjird in Persia, 
the ‘‘salt mountain’’ was situated; its deposits con- 
tained salt (probably in a sense wider than that of 
table salt, see below) in a very solid form, from which 
various objects were carved, e.g. trays, platters, ctc., 
which were exported to other countries (Ibn Hawkal, 
300/294; Hudid al-Glam, Tehran 1963, 134, tr. 
Minorsky, 128; Yakut, Buddan, ii, 560; al-fbshthi, a/- 
Mustatraf, Beirut 1983, ii, 314). Speaking of these 





deposits, Yakut, doc. cit., explains that, in all the mines 
of other countries, fairly deep mining was necessary to 
reach and extract the salt; the author thus reveals to 
us a very important factor regarding the exploitation 
of rock salt. Salt was also obtained from certain salt 
marshes (stbakh, sing. sabkha) near al-Basra, where a 
great number of slaves were employed in the produc- 
tion of salt (Yakut, iii, 30; Sontheimer, Edn Batthar, ii, 
531. sandji; Dozy, Suppl., i, 625: mith sabkhi). Near 
Alexandria, on the sea coasts, according to a 17th cen- 
tury traveller, ‘“‘holes and channels were made into 
which the sea water ran, and then the sun’s heat 
evaporated this water and in the end turned it into 
salt’’, whilst another traveller in the same century 
describes how quantities of salt were derived from the 
Nile’s bed (probably in the Delta; the exact region is 
not pinpointed), for ‘‘when the Nile recedes, one finds 
salt on the surface of the ground like a white cover- 
ing’’. He adds that Egyptian salt is the best in the 
world and is cheap (J. Wild, in the series Voyage en 
Egypte, Fr. tr., 152 [298], and E. Brown, in ibid., 160 
{310-11]). Alpin (Hist. naturelle d’Egypte, Fr. tr. 21 [14] 
and n. 36, 270 [140] in the 16th century and G. de 
Nerval in the 19th one (Voyage, 1, 286) praise the 
Delta salt, above all that called rashidi, i.e. of Rosetta, 
which was very cheap. In 1320 the Egyptian 
authorities levied a tax on the sale of salt (E. Ashtor, 
Histoire des prix et des salaires dans l’Orient médiéval, Paris 
1969, 323). Despite its low price, it is related that a 
certain person gave a box full of salt to someone as a 
present, but it appears that the originality of the idea 
was much more important than the present itself and 
indicates that it was an isolated case (Ibn Kutayba, 
“Uyun, 111, 39; al-Khalidiyyan, Tuhaf, ed. S. 
Dahhan, 120, 192, 207; al-Raghib al-Isfahani, op. 
cit., i, 261; al-Watwat, Ghurar, Cairo 1248/1832-3, 
448). 

As in other languages, the word denoting salt con- 
tains several senses in Arabic: not only that of table 
salt (sodium chloride, see A. Siggel, Gabir, Wiesbaden 
1968, 215) but also several kinds of natron and other 
substances resembling salt. There is found tanners’ 
salt (milh al-dabbagha), naphtha salt, goldsmiths’ salt 
(mith al-sagha), etc. (Thabit b. Kurra, ed. Sobhy, 39; 
Sontheimer, of. cit., ii, 531; Meyerhof, Maimonide, 
glossary; Anawati, Drogues, 142). The medical quali- 
ties of salt, with or without garlic, etc., are well- 
known in medical literature and in hadith (al-R4zi, 
Manafi‘ al-aghdhiya, Beirut 1982, 203; Ibn Kayyim al- 
Djawziyya, al-77%bb al-nabawi, Cairo 1957, 309-10; al- 
Rahma fi ’l-tibb, attributed to al-Suyuti, Beirut n.d., 
ch. 85; Sontheimer, /oc. cit.; and see section 2 below); 
It is called ‘‘the king of spices’’ (Ibn Kayyim, loc. cit. ); 
it was added to several items of food and used to 
preserve the freshness of fish and other products (al- 
Dyjahiz, Bukhala’, ed. al-Hadjiri, 120; Rodinson, in 
REI {1949}, 141, 152, 154), and mixtures of salt and 
spices were prepared called milh mutayyab (lit. ‘‘per- 
fumed salt’’) (K. al-Tabikh, ms. Oxford, Hunt. 187, 
fols. 33a ff. = Ibn Sayyar al-Warrak, K. al-Tabikh, 
ed. Kaj Ohrnberg and Sahban Mroueh, Helsinki 
1987). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also H. 
Kindermann, Uber die guten Sitten, Leiden 1964, 
308-9. (J. Sapan) 
2. In medicine. Knowledge of the manifold heal- 

ing powers of salt, already praised by Dioscurides, 
was taken over by the Arabs and enlarged by their 
own observations. Together with common salt, rock- 
salt (&e¢ dpuxtév), to which probably corresponded 
Ar. milh andarani, was considered to be the most 
valuable. Distinction was also made between salt 
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smelling of naptha (al-nafti) and of boiled eggs (al- 
baydi), the black Indian salt, uric salt (milk al-bawl), 
potassium salt (a/-kily), and others. All salts have astr- 
ingent power, while many are effective as emetics and 
laxatives, dissolve viscous phlegm and purge the 
bowels. Salt stimulates the appetite and aids the diges- 
tion, but excessive use heats the blood, weakens the 
power of vision, diminishes potency and causes 
itching and scabies. Bitter salt (al-milh al-murr) purges 
black bile, Indian salt the gastric juices. Wool 
saturated in a salt solution, if put on a fresh wound, 
stops the bleeding. According to the K. al-Tadjribatayn 
‘ala adwiyat Ibn Wafid of Avempace [see IBN BADJDJA], 
the manuscript of which has been lost but which is 
quoted at length by Ibn al-Baytar, salt also plays an 
important réle in dentistry: dissolved in vinegar and 
used as mouthwash, it stops the bleeding of the gums 
and of open wounds after an extraction; the same 
solution, if heated, soothes teeth and, used as gargle, 
removes phlegm from the mouth. 

Bibliography: Dioscurides, De materia medica, ed. 
Wellmann, iii, Berlin 1914, 79-82 (=lib. V, 
109) = La ‘‘Materia médica’? de Dioscorides, ii (Ar. tr. 
Istafan b. Basil), ed. Dubler and Terés, Tetuan 
1952, 424 f. = K. al-Hashaish fi hayila ’l-“ilady al-tibbi 
li-Diskiridus min islah ... al-Natili, ms. Leiden 1301, 
fols. 206b, 25-70b, 2; Claudii Galeni Opera omnia, ed. 
Kithn, xii, 372-4=Djalinis, K. al-Adwiya al- 
mufrada, ms. Escorial 793 (Renaud), fols. 180b, 19- 
181a, 16; ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari, Firdaws al- 
hikma, ed. Siddiki, Berlin 1928, 395; Razi, Hawi, 
xxi, 554-61 (no. 830); [bn Abi ’l-Ash‘ath, al-Adwiya 
al-mufrada, ms. Rabat, Bibl. Gén. 291, fols. 276-7; 
Aba Mansur al-Harawi, al-Abniya San hakaik al- 
adwiya, ed. Bahmanyar and Ardakani, Tehran 
1346, 314 f.; Khwarazmi, Mafatih al-‘ulim, ed. van 
Vloten, 259, tr. E. Wiedemann, in Aufsatze zur arab. 
Wissenschaftsgeschichte, i, 709; ‘Ali b. “Isa, Tadhkirat 
al-kahhalin, Haydarabad 1383/1964, 380; Zahrawi, 
Tasrif, ms. Istanbul, Besir Aga 502, fol. 506b, 8-12; 
Ibn Sina, Kanin, Bulak, 1294, i, 371-2; Ibn 
Biklarish, Musta‘ini, ms. Naples, Bibl. Naz. III, F. 
65, fol. 66b, 7-9; Ghafiki, al-Adwtya al-mufrada, ms. 
Rabat, Bibl. Gén. 155 I, fol. 64b, 20-1 alas = &es, 
salt; Idrist, Dyami‘, ms. Istanbul, Fatih 3610, fols. 
280, 8-281, 20; Ibn Hubal, Mukhtarat, Haydarabad 
1362, ii, 130; Maimonides, Un glossatre de matiére 
médicale, ed. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, no. 221; Ibn al- 
Baytar, Dyami‘, Balak 1291, iv, 163-6, tr. Leclerc 
no. 2164; Yusuf b. ‘Umar al-Ghassani, Mu‘tamad, 
ed. M. al-Sakka, Beirut 1395/1975, 504-6; Kaz- 
wini, ‘Adjaib.... Kosmographie, ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 
240; Suwaydi, Simat, ms. Paris ar. 3004, fol. 169a, 
3-18; Antaki, Tadhkira, Cairo 1371/1952, i, 323-4; 
Dozy, Suppl., ii, 610. (A. Dretricn) 
3. The salt trade inthe Ottomanempire. Salt 

was a very significant contributor to Ottoman state 
treasury revenues, both from taxation (resm-i milh) 
and through export to foreign countries. Although 
Mehmed ‘Ashik [g.v.] distinguishes seven distinct 
types and grades of salt in his Mendzir al-‘awalim (ms. 
Topkapi Saray, III. Ahmed 1578, fol. 369b), his 
categories may be simplified to two basic ones: salt 
produced through evaporation in above-ground pools 
(mamlaha tuzu), and subterranean deposits of 
crystallised or rock salt (ma‘den tuzu). Based on 
Hiiseyn Hezarfenn’s [g.v.] description of goods sup- 
plied in 1071/1671 to the palace kitchens as part of the 
housekeeping funds (odjaklik), sent in cash and kind 
from various part of the empire (Barkan, in JFM, xvii, 
335), it may be inferred that salt from three different 
regions was regarded as top grade: 


provenance quantity supplied 


in 1071/1661 


460 kiles 
= 11.8 tons 


1. nemek-i Eflak 
(Wallachian or 


Transylvanian rock salt) 


2,295 kiles 
= 58.9 tons 


2. nemek-i Akhyolu 
(sea salt from the 
Black Sea coast) 


2,000 okkas 
(100 kiles) 
= 2.6 tons 


3. nemek-i Kochisar 
(lake salt from the 
central Anatolian salt 
flats near Sherefli Kochisar) 


Like other minerals, salt was subject to the assess- 
ment of a one-fifth tithe, the khums-t shar, and the 
state typically farmed out the management of salt 
works to private interests and collected its share by 
means of the mukata‘a [q.v.] mechanism. However, in 
order to ensure maximum profitability and produc- 
tivity of this resource, the government imposed 
special conditions on the operation of salt works. A 
detailed description of the terms of leasing and condi- 
tions of operation at a salt bed in Zwornik province 
(Handzié, in Prilozi..., 171-3) provides a_ solid 
framework for analysing state concerns. From this 
document, we learn that to prevent the works from 
remaining idle due to lack of sufficient fuel to operate 
the crystallising pans, the state ensured that the 
available wood supplies should first be distributed for 
use on the days devoted exclusively to the production 
of treasury salt (miri tuz), and only if any surplus 
should remain was it to be made available for produc- 
tion benefitting the mine workers and shareholders 
(rendjberan) at the salt works. Furthermore, to prevent 
loss of revenues due to price competition, government 
regulations provided that all treasury salt had to be 
sold first before the shareholders’ salt could be put on 
to the market. These measures helped to ensure a 
regular and steady income to the treasury from its tax- 
farm leases for salt production. The location and level 
of production of some of the principal sites in Anatolia 
and Rumelia as indicated by the akce-value of a one- 
year’s lease of the tax-farm are shown in Tables A and 
B below. 


Table A: Anatolia 


Location 
(province name) 


Annual Valuation of 
the tax farm in akées 


1. Belas (Haleb) 30,000 
2. Djabbul (Haleb) 1,800,000 
3. Kothisar (Kirshehir) 450,000 
4. Sarikamish of Coram 100,000 
(Ankara) 
4. Khorkhiin (Sivas) 230,000 
6. Hinis (Erzgurim) 66,640 
7. Tortam (Erzurim) 84.252 
8. Cankiri (Ankara) 117,879 
9. Batnos (Aydin) 505,000 
10. Petin (Mughla) 333,328 
11. Karesi province 40,000 
Total for Anatolia and 
northern Syria 3,757 ,099* 


Source: Basbakanlik Arsivi, MM 7075, summary tax- 
farm register for Anatolia and parts of northern Syria 
for the year 1046/1636-7. 
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* cf. the figure of 12,000 ducats (x 50 = 600,000 
akées) given in Iacopo de Promontorio’s account of 
1475 (Babinger, in SB Bayr. Ak. {1956}, 68). Note 
that this earlier figure excludes both eastern 
Anatolia and northern Syria, which at that time had 
not as yet been made part of the empire. 


Table B: Rumelia 


Location 
(province name) 


Annual Valuation of 
the tax-farm in akées 


1. Akhyolu/Pomorie (Edirne) 3,300,000 
2. Avlonya/Valona (Elbasan) 1,500,000 
3. Enez and Kavak (Edirne) 1,901,501 
4. “Urfan/‘Orfani (Selanik)* 586,000 
Total for the four sites in 

Rumelia 7,207,501 ** 


Source: Akhyolu—Istanbul, BBA, KK 2024, 127; 
entry dated 1051/1641. Avlonya, etc.—State treasury 
budget for the year 1079-80/1669-70; Barkan, in 
IFM, xvii, 210; notations dated 1101/1690-1. 


* The salt works at ‘Urfan situated east of 
Thessaloniki on the Gulf of Stromonikos (Mostras, 
Dict. Géographique, 34; Inciciyan, Osmanli Rumelisi, 
37) is also singled out for mention in the Menazir al- 
‘awalim, loc. cit., as one of the empire’s most impor- 
tant sources of sea salt, a concentrated form exten- 
sively used for both industrial and domestic 
purposes. 


** cf. the figure of 92,000 ducats ( x 50 = 4,600,000 
akées) in Iacopo de Promontorio’s account (Bab- 
inger, op. cit., 63). Giiter (in IFM, xxiii, table at 
130-1) calculates the composite revenues derived 
from 27 separate Rumelian and Anatolian 
mukdta‘as, dating mostly from the late 10th/16th 
century and about equally distributed between the 
two halves of the empire, as having yielded an 
annual revenue of 8,387,943 akées. 


Although the combined production of these scat- 
tered salt works in the Anatolian and Rumelian prov- 
inces was by no means inconsequential, major con- 
centrations of salt lay in areas outside the sphere of 
direct Ottoman administrative control. Large quan- 
tities of salt entered the Ottoman territories via the 
Danubian ports from Wallachia. According to the 
data presented by Giiter (in FM, xxiii, 115) a yearly 
quantity amounting to some 4,000 wagon loads of salt 
entered Ottoman lands as a commodity of trade, and 
it is known that still further amounts were sent as part 
of a yearly tribute to the Ottoman sultan, both from 
the voyvodas of Wallachia and from the khans of the 
Crimea. According to a document housed in the 
Istanbul archives (BBA, KK 5024, 122), the annual 
contribution of the khans was set at the level of 40,000 
kiles which, using the conversion rate of 32 okkas per 
kile or 41 kg. specified in the document, equalled 
1,640 tons. Of the several sites in the Crimea which 
were exploited for purposes of salt extraction, Perekop 
(Or-kapt) was the most productive. The vital impor- 
tance of the salt trade to the khans as a source of 
revenue was already noted in the mid-13th century 
account of William of Rubruck (Hakluyt Soc., 2nd 
Series, iv, 52), and the continuing large scale of 
operations at Perekop is indicated in a succession of 
later sources as well. Ewliya Celebi estimated the 
value of the state-operated concession at Perekop in 


the mid-11th/17th century as 10,000  gurush 
(x 100 = 1,000,000 akées) (Seyahat-name, viii, 561), but 
this clearly only represented a fraction of the total pro- 
duction which was estimated ca. 1900 to have been in 
the neighbourhood of 759 million pounds or 345,000 
metric tons (Rubruck, loc. cit.). A large proportion of 
this was consumed internally and used for preserva- 
tion of the fish catch and as an important element in 
regulating the diet of the sheep flocks, both mainstays 
of the Crimean economy (on the use of salt to help 
maintain the body weight of sheep, administered on a 
regular basis after their return from evening pasture, 
see Peysonnel, Traité, i, 172-3; and S. Parkes, A Leiter 
to farmers..., 50-2, 66-7). The extent of the export 
trade in salt in the 10th/16th century may be gauged 
from the figure of 4,000 wagon loads referred to 
above. While a ‘‘wagon load’’ constitutes a rather 
imprecise basis for measurement, and varied from as 
little as 1,000 to as much as 8,000 okkas, if we take the 
conservative value of 1,500 okkas or 1,942 tons to 
represent the average araba, and use it as a basis for 
estimating the proportion of total production destined 
for export, the 4,000 araba figure corresponds to about 
7,768 tons, only a small fraction of what was con- 
sumed locally. This situation, in fact, matches rather 
well with what we know of the strictly-controlled 
system of market distribution, both for salt and for 
other minerals, which was based on spatially-confined 
production districts known as érii [see MA‘DIN. 3]. As 
was the case with other forms of mining, the method 
of labour organisation involved registration of 
elements among the population of villages near the 
centres of salt production as tuzdju re‘aya. For salt pro- 
duction, the labour force was divided, according to 
the scale of production at each evaporation pond 
(gélek), into work crews of various sizes with 30, 50, 60 
or even 80 members, each group under its individual 
foreman called 7e*is, each of whom in turn reported to 
their common administrative director, either a tax- 
farmer (‘amil) or the sultan’s commissioner (emin) (for 
further details and examples, see Giter, in I[FM, 
xxiii, 101-8). 

On the celebrated salt mines of Wallachia and 
Transylvania, we have information dating from a 
variety of different periods which indicates a con- 
tinuous, intensive production of salt throughout the 
Ottoman period. Fichtel’s classic account of the late 
12th/18th century refers to the operation of as many 
as 120 separate mines in Transylvania alone, while 
from the mines centred around Targu-Ocna on the 
eastern skirts of the Carpathian mountains 
(presumably the same as the ‘‘Hosni’’ mentioned in 
Peysonnel’s account, i, 188), the annual production of 
the five principal state-operated mines approached the 
100,000 ton mark (detailed figures for the years 1887 
and 1888 may be found in Istrati, Stecnsalzwerke..., 
423). 

After the state monopoly (inhisar) on salt production 
in the Ottoman empire passed to the jurisdiction of 
the Public Debt Administration in 1882, a more cen- 
tralised system of accounting was introduced to 
replace the system of individual taxfarm leases 
(mukata‘a). Under the new system, the empire was 
divided into regional and provincial bureaux 
(midiriyyets), each of which regularly reported its pro- 
duction statistics to the central office in Istanbul (for 
a report of one of the roving treasury inspectors 
(maltyye miifettisht) named ‘AIi Bey on the operations of 
the salt flats at Djabbul and at Siirt in the late 19th 
century, see his Seyahat zhurnali, 6, 15-16). As a conse- 
quence of these administrative changes, very detailed 
and accurate figures are available, both for overall salt 
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production, and for export destinations in the post- 
Tanzimat [q.v.| period. From figures for the first 
decade of the 20th century, it appears that, despite the 
existence of much greater potential reserves, produc- 
tion of salt was deliberately limited to about one-half 
of full capacity, presumably in part to maintain a 
resonably high price on the international market. The 
regular annual production of all mines and salt ponds 
in the empire at this time varied between 230,000 tons 
(table in the [hsa*tyyat-i maliyye for 1325 A.H., 192-3) 
and 300,000 tons (table in Solakian, 83). In contrast 
to the situation of the 10th-11th/16th-17th centuries, 
a very large proportion of this increased production, 
ranging from one-third (Solakian, 3) to almost one- 
half (Zhs@iyyat, 194: 114,000 tons exported out of a 
total production of 240,000 tons) was set aside for 
export, especially to the Muslim East (on this, see 
Ths@iyyat, loc. cit.; 114,000 tons were sent to the 
following destinations: 


India 79,000 tons 
Singapore 23,000 tons 
Rangoon 9,500 tons 
Montenegro 2,500 tons 
Total exports 114,000 tons ). 


The explanation for this reversal of traditional pat- 
terns is clearly to be sought in the compelling 
necessity, especially after the fiscal crisis of the 1870s, 
of generating expanded sources for revenues in cash 
in order to help reduce the national debt. As part of 
this process, production of salt at certain sites was 
greatly increased over former levels in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. The largest contributor for 
export to the Indian market was the Yemen, where 
the salt works at Salif alone sent a quantity of 40,000 
tons in 1324/1906 (Jhsa*tyyat, 191). This quantity rep- 
resented nearly 40% of the total production of the 
Yemen for that year (Solakian, 83; the Yemen’s total 
production for 1908 was 100,500 tons). 
Bibliography: A. General works on salt pro- 
duction in antiquity and modern times: E.M. 
Broddy, The history of salt, with observations on its 
geographical distribution, London 1881; W. 
Brownrigg, The art of making common salt as now prac- 
tised tn most parts of the world, London 1748; J. von 
Buschman, Das Salz: dessen Vorkommen und Verwertung 
in sdmtlichen staaten der Erde, 2 vols., Leipzig 1906-9; 
H. Hauser, Le sel dans l’histoire, in Revue économique 
internationale, iii (1927), 270-87; P. Krusch et alit, Die 
Lagerstatten der nutzbaren Mineralien und Gestetne, Stutt- 
gart 1938; R.P. Multhauf, Neptune’s gift: a history of 
common salt, Baltimore 1978; J. Nenquin, Salt, a 
study in economic  pre-history, in  Dissertationes 
Archaeologicae Gandenses, vi, Bruges 1961; Das Saiz, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, 2nd ser., i, 2075-99; S. Parkes, A 
letter to farmers and grazters on the advantages of using salt 
in agriculture and in feeding various kinds of farming stock, 
4th ed., London 1819; R.J. Schreiden, Das Salz: 
seine Geschichte..., Leipzig 1875. 
B. Travellers’ accounts and first-hand obser- 
vations on salt production in the Ottoman 
empire and neighbouring countries: ‘Ali Bey, 
Seyahat zhurnali, Istanbul 1314/1896; Ewliya Celebi, 
Seyahat-name, 10 vols., Istanbul 1314/1896-1938; 
Dewlet-i ‘Aliyye ‘Othmaniyye Maliyye Nezéreti, 
Ihs@tyyat-i maliyye, 1325 senesi, Istanbul 1317/1909; 
E.D. Clarke, Travels in Russia, Tatary, and Turkey, 
Philadelphia 1811; M. Edwards, Notes on mines in the 
Ottoman empire, in Transactions of the Institution of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, xxiti (1914), 192-210; J.E. von 
Fichtel, Bettrag zur Mineralgeschichte von Stebenbiirgen. 


Teil 2: Geschichte des Steinsalzes und der Stetnsalzgruben 
in Grossfurstenthum Siebenbiirgen, Nuremburg 1780; J. 
Heers, Génes au XV siécle, Paris 1961 (349-56 on salt 
production in the Crimea); Iacopo de Promontorio, 
Die Aufzeichnungen des Genuesen lacopo de Promontorio de 
Campis iiber den Osmanenstaat um 1475, ed. F. Bab- 
inger, in SB Bayr. Ak. (1956), Heft 8; PL. 
Inciciyan-H.D. Andreasyan, Osmanl: Rumelisi tarih 
ve cografyast, in Istanbul U., Giiney-Dogu Avrupa 
Arasturmalart Dergisi, ii-iii (1973-4), 11-88; V. Istrati, 
Die Steinsalzwerke in Rumdnien, in Osterreichische 
Zatschr. fir Berg und Hiittenwesen, xxxvii (1889), 423- 
4; C. Mostras, Dictionnaire géographique de l’empire 
Ottoman, St. Petersburg 1873; Claude Charles de 
Peysonnel, Tratté sur le commerce de la Mer Noire, 2 
vols., Paris 1787; William of Rubruck, Journey to the 
eastern parts of the world, 1253-1255, tr. W.W. 
Rockhill, London 1900 (The Hakluyt Society, 2nd 
Series, vol. iv); A. Solakian, Les richesses naturelles et 
économiques de l’Asie Mineure, Istanbul 1923. 

C. Archival sources and documentary 
studies: documents recording the terms of assign- 
ment for tax-farm leases on salt from the records of 
the bash mukata‘a department of the Ottoman central 
treasury: R. Anhegger and H. inalcik (eds.), 
Kanunname-t sultant ber mucib-i ‘rf-i Sosmani, Ankara 
1956 (documents nos. 20-5, pp. 28-35); O.L. 
Barkan (ed.), Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943. The most 
important regulations in this collection bearing on 
the question of salt production are the following: 1. 
Kaninname-i iskele-yi Trabulus-t Sham (979/1571), in 
Barkan, Kanunlar, 214; 2. Kaniinndme-yi Rodos ve 
Istankéy (1061/1650), in Barkan, op.cit., 340; 3. 
Fatth kaninnamesi, para. 18, in Barkan, of. cit., 394; 
4. Kantinndme-i wildyet-i Bosna (922/1516), in 
Barkan, op. cit., 399. See also idem (ed.), 1079-1080 
(1669-1670) mali yilina ait bir Osmantt biitgesi, in IFM, 
xvii (1955-6), 304-47; L. Giiter, XV-XVII. astrlarda 
Osmanl: imperatorlugunda tuz inhisart ve tuzlalartn isletme 
nizamt, in IFM, xxiii (1962-3), 81-143; A. Handzié, 
Zakonska odrebda (kanun) 0 tuzlanskim solanama, in 
Prilozi za Orientalnu Filologiju, viii-ix (1958-9), 169- 
79 (contains text of a document from Tapu deftert, 
no. 260, dated 955/1548). (R. MurpPuey) 
MILIANA [see Mityana]. 

MILITIA, MILITARY [see pjaysH; DJUND]. 
MILK (a.), a legal term denoting ownership. 
One must not expect to find in the earliest frkh texts 


a definition of ownership. Certainly, the term milk is 
found, but forms part of such expressions as ft milkihi 
“in his ownership’, ft ghayr milkihi ‘‘not in his owner- 
ship’’ and kharadja min milkihi ‘‘it left his ownership’’. 
The verb ‘‘to own’’, malaka, is often used, and the 
phrase malaka ‘alayhi is employed when the object in 
question passes from one person’s ownership into 
another’s. Ownership (milk) is to be distinguished 
from possession (yad). The characteristic feature of 
ownership is its perpetual nature. If a tenant or lessee 
has only temporary possession, the ownership itself 
cannot be the subject of an act of relinquishment (zska¢ 


[g.v. in Suppl. ]). 


The person exercising ownership is the owner 


or proprietor. The term mailtk is very little used; rabb 
al-mal or sahib is prefered to it. 


The object of ownership is the thing taken into 


ownership, mamlik. Slaves, landed estates, houses, 
etc., can be the subject of this. 


Ways of acquiring ownership. The thing, the 


object of ownership, can be acquired or become the 
property of a person by means of purchase (shzra), of 
a gift (Aiba), an act of charity (sadaka) or of a testamen- 
tary disposition (wastyya). 


Confusion between the right of ownership 
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and the thing or object of ownership. Al- 
Djurdjani defines the term milk thus: ‘“‘It is a legal 
relationship (zétisal shar) between a person (insan) and 
a thing (shay°) which allows that person to dispose of 
it to the exclusion of everyone else’’. Yet for the 
classical Muslim jurists, the right of ownership 
became confused with the thing which is its object. 
For them, ownership is not a right (Aakk) but a piece 
of property (mal) which has become ownership. More- 
over, milk is so typically a material thing forming part 
of a person’s patrimony that the question arose 
whether milk could have as its object an immaterial 
thing. The difficulty arises in effect from the fact that 
in Islamic Jaw, a piece of property can only be cor- 
poreal and material, and a thing which is not con- 
sidered to be a piece of property cannot be the object 
of an act of disposition. This is the reason why claims 
are not transmissible. By a kind of legal fiction, cer- 
tain departures from this principle are admitted in 
practice. Hanafi law, for example, allows ownership 
of a tenure. On the other hand, the term milk is some- 
times applied to an obligation (dayn [g.v. in Suppl.]). 
In any case, the ideal of ownership (milk) 
predominates over that of obligation (dayn), and in 
certain texts, one even reaches a point where the 
obligation is reduced to a kind of ownership whose 
object is a piece of property taken in a figurative sense 
(mal hukmi). ; 
Bibliography: Chafik Chehata, Etudes de droit 

musulman, Paris 1973, Djurdjani, Ta‘rifat, 100; 

Mawardi, Adab al-kadi, i, 229 no. 340. 

(A.M. De-campre) 

MILLA (a.), religion, sect. 

Although the Arab philologists claim this term as a 
native Arabic word (cf. Néldeke, in ZDMG, lvii 
[1903], 413), their explanations are so farfetched as to 
render it almost certain that the term stems from 
Hebrew and Jewish and Christian Aramaic milla, 
Syriac mellta ‘‘utterance, word’’, translating the 
Greek logos. It does not seem to have any pre-Islamic 
attestations, hence may have been a borrowing by 
Muhammad himself. In the Kur’an, it always means 
“religion’’. It occurs fifteen times, including three 
times for the heathen religions (VII, 86-7/88-9; XIV, 
16; XVIII, 19/20), once for the religion of the Chris- 
tians and Jews (II, 14/15) and twice for the religion of 
former prophets (XIV, 6, and ? XX XVIII, 6/7). The 
word acquired a special significance in the Medinan 
period, in which the Kur’an speaks no fewer than 
eight times of the ‘‘religion of Abraham’’, the ‘millat 
Ibrahim {see wwranim] (II, 124/130, 129/135; III, 
89/95; IV, 124/125; VI, 162/161; XII, 38; XVI, 
124/123; XXII, 77/78), Islamic literature follows this 
Kur’anic usage, but the word is not in frequent use. 
With the article, al-milla means the true religion 
revealed by Muhammad and is occasionally used 
elliptically for ahd al-milla, the followers of the Islamic 
religion (al-Tabari, iii, 813, 15, 883, 4), just as its 
opposite al-dhimma is an abbreviation for afl al- 
dhimma, the non-Muslims who are under the protec- 
tion of Islam; e.g., Ibn Sa“d, iii/1, 238, 21; cf. also the 
derivative milli opposed to dhimmi, client (al-Bayhaki, 
K. al-Mahasin, ed. Schwally, 121). 

In more recent and modern Arabic, milla still 
means “‘religion, confession, religious community’’, 
although the word is largely obsolete; but in Persian 
and Turkish, it has undergone semantic change. In 
modern Persian, millat means ‘‘people, nation’’, and 
the adjective from it, milli, means ‘‘national’’. In 
Ottoman Turkish, mallet [g.v.] became a technical 
term and came latterly to denote the internally- 
autonomous religious groups within the Ottoman 








empire (Jews, Armenians, Greek Orthodox, etc.); but 
in 20th century Turkish it has come rather to mean (as 
in Persian) ‘‘nation, people’, with mil/i meaning 
‘national’, mulliyet ‘‘nationality’? and mulliyetgt 
“‘nationalist’’. 

Bibliography: Tabari, Glossarium, p. CDXC; 
Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest, Leiden 
1880, 30 ff.; T.P. Hughes, A dictionary of Islam, Lon- 
don 1885, 248-9: Th. Néldeke, Orientalische Skizzen, 
Berlin 1892, 40, Eng, tr, Sketches from eastern history, 
London 1892, 38; A. Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of 
the Qur’én, Baroda 1938, 268-9; B. Lewis, The 
political language of Islam, Chicago and London 1988, 
38-9, 41-2, 131-2 n. 27. See also AL-MILAL WA ’L- 
NIHAL. (F. Bunt [-C.E, Bosworty]) 
MILLET (Tkish. rendering of A. milla {q.v.]) 

indicates religion, religious community, and 
nation. These three basic meanings of the term were 
used in the Ottoman empire concurrently until the 
Tanzimat period and afterwards. 

(1) Religion, confession, rite. In the Kur’an, 
milla is largely identical with din and in fact only to be 
translated with ‘‘religion’’ (R. Paret, Der Koran. Kom- 
mentar und Konkordanz, 30-1). The term occurs here 
most frequently as the millat Ibrahim, ‘‘the religion of 
Abraham’’, i.e. ‘‘the only true, monotheistic 
religion’’ and less frequently milla refers to the 
religion of the heathens; only rarely does it indicate 
the Christian and Jewish religions (in contrast with 
the confession of Muhammad, 120). For further 
details, see MILLA. No example in the Kur’an suggests 
the translation of milla as ‘‘congregation, people, 
nation’’. 

In post-Kur’anic usage, milla/millet/millat (the latter 
being the Persian form) appears in the meaning of 
‘religion’’ or has this as it sole legitimate meaning. 
Whenever al-milla (with the article) indicates ‘‘the 
followers of the religion (of Muhammad)”’ (e.g. al- 
Tabari, iii, 813, 883), it is used as an ellipse for aA/ al- 
milla [cf. MILLA]. Documentary evidence for this is 
found in a decree of Tala?i‘, a vizier of the Fatimid 
caliph al-Fa?iz, dated 593/1158, al-milla wa ’‘l-dhimma 
stands here for ‘‘Muslims and non-Muslims’’ (S.M. 
Stern, Fatimid decrees, 76 ff.). Milla/millet/millat in the 
(Kur?’anic) meaning of ‘‘religion, confession, rite’’ is 
still recorded in the 19th century. The term appears 
here primarily in the language of official documents, 
such as those of the Ottoman empire and neighbour- 
ing Muslim states, including Mamluk Egypt and 
Safawid Persia, and in particular, when they are 
intended for (prominent) Christians (and occasionally 
Jews). Such documents are not necessarily limited to 
the international correspondence between states; they 
can also originate from internal administration. For 
example, a letter of Ka’it Bay to the Doge Nicolo 
Trono, dated 10 Sha‘ban 877/10 January 1473, is 
addressed to the ‘‘Glory of the Christian religion’’ 
(madid al-milla al-masthiyya), an expression which, in 
the contemporary Venetian translation, is rendered 
by ‘‘Honor de la fede de christiani’’ (J. Wansbrough, 
in BSOAS, xxiv/2 [1961], 204-5). A permit for the 
Carmelites of Isfahan of 1052/1642, issued by Shah 
‘Abbas II, speaks of the Pope as ‘‘Chief and leader of 
the followers of the Christian religion’’ (mukaddam wa 
muktada-yi tabi‘an-i millat-i masihiyya) (H. Busse, Unier- 
suchungen zum islamischen Kanzleiwesen, 191). In a 
hukim, containing the answer to a petition of the 
Armenians of Istanbul and dated 1108/1697, the 
dhimmis (whose names are listed) are said ‘‘to have 
abandoned their old customs and to be now ready to 
follow the papal rite’’ (kadimi dyinlerin terk idiib papa 
milletine miitabaat eylediklerinden) (A. Refik [Altinay], 
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Istanbul hayat: 1100-1200, 21-2, no. 34). Parallel to 
papa millett, the same text uses firenk medhhebi with the 
meaning of ‘‘Latin rite’’. Likewise, millat and madhhab 
are used analogously in an undated charter which 
Shah Sultan Husayn adressed to Pope Innocent XII 
(ca. 1113/1701-2, see L. Fekete, Einfuhrung in die per- 
sische Paldographie, 543-8, no. 99). The formula in 
muillat-i bayda? is here found in parallel to the expres- 
sion in madhhab-i gharra’, both meaning something like 
‘this shining, radiating confession’’. Fekete-Lorenz’s 
translation of millat by ‘‘people’’ does not seem accep- 
table, because the meaning ‘“‘religion, confession’’ 
(see Wansbrough, quoted above) can also be based on 
lexicographical sources of approximately the same 
period. Bernardo di Parici, for example, in his 
Vocabulario Italiant- Turchesco (1665) renders millet with 
“‘religione’’, and millet-il-mesihiyye with ‘‘religione di 
Christo’”’ (this was followed by Meninski and other 
lexicographers, see B. Braude, Foundation myths, 72). 
The formula kudwet timera? el-millet el-mesihiyye, often 
used and enlarged upon in Ottoman chancelleries at 
the reception of high-ranking Christians, is translated 
by Zenker with ‘‘Model of the chiefs of the Christian 
religion’’ (J. Zenker, Tiirkisch-Arabisch-Persisches Hand- 
worterbuch, 876). Examples of early usage of this for- 
mula are found in a firman and a nishan of Bayazid II, 
both of 891/1486, for Mara Brankovié, stepmother of 
Mehemmed II (see Bo8kov, in Hilandarski zbornik, v, 
208 f.; however, he interprets millet as ‘‘people’’). 
Millet-i mesihiyye in the meaning of ‘‘Christian creed’’ 
is still part of the formula used in a berat for the 
metropolitan bishop of Manastir (Bitola), Gerasimos, 
of the year 1249/1833 (see P. DZambazovski (ed.), 
Turskt dokumenti za makedonskata istorija V (1827-1839), 
71, no. 230). It should be pointed out here that the 
expression millet-i mesihiyye is also the equivalent of 
‘‘Christianity’’, and not only in documents 
originating from Ottoman chancelleries. A document 
to be dated before November 1650, issued by Islam 
Giray III, ruler of the Crimean Tatars, and addressed 
to the Polish king, mentions John Casimir IV as ‘‘the 
noble ruler of the entire Christianity’’ (barca millet-1 
mesihiyyenin ulugh padishahi; T. Gemil (ed.), Relatiile 
Tartlor Romane cu Poarta Otomam in Documente Turcesti 
1601-1712, Bucharest 1984, 274-5, no. 123). 

(2) When millet is mentioned in the meaning 
of ‘‘religious community, community of the 
same confession or the same rite’’, the question 
whether those who are designated in this way are 
(Ottoman) dkimmis is important in view of the discus- 
sion around the so-called millet system. For, on the 
one hand, this system is traditionally understood as 
being the structural framework which was destined 
specifically for the Ottoman dhimmis whereas, on the 
other hand, it has been maintained that millet, in one 
of its traditional meanings, indicated ‘‘the Christians 
outside the (Ottoman) empire’’, and that it was not 
typically used to indicate the ahi al-dhimma specifically 
until the 19th century (Braude, Foundation myths, 73- 
3). It has rightly been pointed out that millet may very 
well also denote the Islamic religious community. But 
it is not correct that, before the beginning of the 
period of reform, the notion has been used in 
Ottoman-Turkish sources mainly in the meaning of 
‘the community of Muslims’’ (Braude, op. cit., 79). 
The documents from the muhimme defterleri of the 
diwan-t hiimayiin, published by Refik in /stanbul hayati, 
which are informative for the Ottoman practice, 
rather bear witness of the opposite. Wherever the 
term millet is used here in the meaning of ‘‘religious 
or confessional community’’ (at least fifty times in 
eleven documents dating from before the beginning of 


the Tanzimat: 1689-1785, nos. 34, 194, 223, 224, 249, 
264, 265, 268; 1786-1839, nos. 20-2), it refers 
invariably to non-Muslim subjects of the Ottoman 
empire (Greek Orthodox, Armenian and Roman 
Catholic Christians as well as Jews with the status of 
dhimmis). A few examples may illustrate this. In the 
above-mentioned document of 1108/1697, the 
activities of Latin missionaries are described as 
follows: ‘‘they travelled from province to province 
and instigated the Greek Orthodox, Armenian and 
(many) other Christian religious communities to give 
up their former practices and to submit to the Latin 
rite, while sowing discord and trying to divert them 
from the right path’’ (vildyet vildyet geziib gerek Rum ve 
gerek Ermeni ve gerek sair milleti nasarayt idlal ve ifsad tle 
kadimi dyinlerinden déndiiriib firenk mezhebine miitabaat 
idiriib). The formulation used here proves that, at 
least from the end of the 17th century onwards, the 
Orthodox and Armenian religious communities, com- 
prising Ottoman dhimmis, were known as millets to the 
Ottoman authorities in the capital of the empire, or at 
least to the inditer of the document. Even if this docu- 
ment does not indeed give information about whether 
and to what extent such a millet was already under- 
stood as being an empire-wide corporation (i.e. as a 
religious community holding the same status through- 
out the entire empire and as such deserving the same 
protection everywhere), yet such a claim is already 
clearly expressed here by part of the members of the 
millet, namely the Armenians of Istanbul, who request 
the same position, and consequently the same treat- 
ment, as was given to their co-religionists in the pro- 
vince of Tarabulus al-Sham. 

In another document from the mihimme defterleri, 
dated 1591/746, the millet-i Ermeniyan is already 
designated as an empire-wide religious community 
(memalikt mahrusede sakin milleti Ermeniydn) (see Refik, 
op. cit., 160 ff., no. 194). In the same muhimme 
defterleri, the Greek-Orthodox millet is mentioned as 
millet-i Rum for the first time in a document of 
1170/1757 (ibid., 183 ff., no. 223; other examples of 
millet-i Rim/Rim milleti in 184 ff., no. 224, 205-6, no. 
249, 219 ff., no. 264, 227 ff., no. 268), while the 
notion Yahid milleti (religious community of the Jews) 
and Katolik milleti (religious community of the Roman 
Catholics) occurs here only in 1255/1839 (Refik, 31 
ff., no. 22). Towards the end of the 18th century, the 
Ottoman fiscal administration even used the collective 
notion of ‘“‘the three (non-Muslim) religious com- 
munities’’ (milel-i thelathe, see Y. Cezar, Osmanli 
maliyesinde bunalim ve degisim dénemi, 185). Evidently, 
Muslims cannot be meant here, for the subject is the 
dues on alcoholic beverages (zedjriyye). The term thus 
can refer only to the Orthodox, Armenian and Jewish 
millets, and should be considered as an indication that 
the notion millet had become an accepted element in 
the administrative language of the central 
bureaucracy to indicate the non-Muslim religious 
communities of the Ottoman empire before the 19th 
century had even begun. 

On the analogy of the above-mentioned com- 
munities of Ottoman dhimmis of the same confession, 
musta’mina of the same nationality, living in the 
Ottoman empire under the Capitulation Treaties, 
have apparently been indicated as both a /aife and a 
millet [see IMTIYAZAT]. Even non-Muslim religious 
communities who did not live (or no longer lived) 
under Islamic rule, such as the Kipéak Turkish- 
speaking Armenians in the kingdom of Poland, occa- 
sionally indicated themselves and others as millets (or 
as {@ifes) (J. Deny, L‘Arméno-Coman et les 
“Ephémérides’’ de Kamieniec 1604-1613, 62: Erment 
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mivlati [for Ermeni millati]). They also indicated 
‘“‘nations”’ or ‘‘peoples’’ with these terms, e.g. Olakh 
millati ‘‘la nation valaque (ici: moldave)’’ (ébid., cf. 
Noms propres, 85 ff.: Alans, Syrian Christians, Abyssi- 
nians, Hellenes, Indians, Huns, Goths, Medes, Per- 
sians and Egyptians were all designated as millets). 
This use of the term may have been influenced by the 
notion of nationes in the Middle Ages, if millet is not 
simply the translation of natio. This observation leads 
to a third use of the term. 

(3) Millet in the meaning of ‘‘[sovereign] 
nation, part of a people’’. In various Ottoman 
documents of the period between 1652 and 1687, the 
so-called Transylvanian ‘‘three nations’, called 
Madjar, Sigel and Saz in the Turkish sources, are 
indicated as the dé millet. Here are meant ‘‘nations”’ 
as the term is used in the context of estates whose 
delegates, together with the ruler of Transylvania, 
represented the territory which was a vassal state 
(Erdel [q.v.] in Turkish) of the Ottoman empire, until 
it was officially annexed by the Ottomans in 1691 
(Gemil (ed.), op. cit., 40, and nos. 126, 175, 178). 
Millet in the meaning of ‘“‘peoples under direct Islamic 
rule’ occurs in translations from western languages. 
In the Turkish translation of a document issued by 
George Rajozcy I, Prince of Transylvania, dated 4 
Radjab 1046/2 December 1636, the peoples 
(‘‘Nations’’) of the Ottoman empire are designated as 
“Othmantlu milletleri (ibid. , 233, no. 101). In the Turkish 
text of the Treaty of Kitik Kaynaréa (1774), the 
European nations (i.e. England and France) which 
are provided with commercial privileges, are occa- 
sionally designated as millets. art. xi of the Treaty in 
Ahmed Djewdet, Ta°rikh, Ist ed., i, 283). From the 
Islamic point of view, these states belong to the dar al- 
harb [q.v.] and thus the term millet means something 
like ‘‘a sovereign nation in the enemy’s territory’’. 
The rebellious Serbs who, as Ottoman re‘aya, had 
risen in armed revolt against Ottoman rule, were also 
considered as harbis (memleketleri dar iil-harb we kendiileri 
harbi, in Manastir sidjill’, no. 82, fol. 27a, dated ewal-i 
Safer 1222/10-19 April 1807), because they had 
forfeited the protection which had been granted to 
them and lost their dhimmi status. Some years later, 
the Porte commented upon this by saying that the 
Serbs had claimed to form a ‘‘separate nation (bash- 
kadja bir millet) with Belgrade and the other fortresses 
and fortified places under their own control, with 
Kara Yorgi as chief of all of them’’ (S. Kemura, Prot 
Srpski Ustanak pod Karagjorgem, Sarajevo 1332/1914, 
314). In the official correspondence with the Bosnian 
governors after the Peace of Bucharest (28 May 
1812), published in Kemura’s work, the Serbs are 
indeed more often than not mentioned as ‘‘the Ser- 
bian nation’’ (sirb millet’) (ibid., 313-25), and it is 
repeatedly emphasised that one should try at any price 
to bring the Serbs back into the ra‘ipyet relationship. 
After this had been realised, the same documents, 
inasmuch as discernible, speak only of ‘‘Serbs’’ (sirblu 
or sir t@7ifest), ‘Serbian rebels’’ (sirb Susdt?) or ‘‘Ser- 
bian traitors’’ (sirb khawenest). As in the case of the 
Serbs, the Porte began to speak of the rebellious 
Greeks of the Peloponnesus as ‘‘nation, group of 
people’? (millet) only after it had become clear that the 
‘‘treaty of protection’’ (dhimma) had to be considered 
as definitely retracted. In November 1827, one-and-a- 
half years after the fall of Missolonghi, representatives 
of the Porte indignantly stated that the Grecks ‘‘by 
having infringed upon the frontiers established by the 
ra‘tyyet relation, finally had begun to call for (the status 
of an independent) group of people (millet)”’ (hadd-i 
ra‘tyyeti tedjawiiz ile millet daSwasina cikub; Anmed Lutfi, 








Tarikh, i, 330) (quoted after the Ottoman text of the 
minutes of a confidential discussion between the Porte 
and the representatives of the great powers in the 
office of the Re?is Efendi on 5 Djumada I 1243/24 
November 1827. This text contains important infor- 
mation about the way the Ottomans understood millet 
before the beginning of the Tanzimat). An undated 
document from the sidjlls of Manastir (ca. Sha‘ban 
1243/February 1828) says that both England and 
France, in collaboration with Russia, ‘‘would try to 
tear the people of the Greeks (of the Peloponnesus) 
completely away from their ra‘tyyet relation (with the 
Porte) and to establish them as an independent 
power’ (Rim milletini kiilliyyen ra‘tyyetden cikarub 
hiiktimet-i mustakilla suretine konmak iizere; no. 97, fol. 81- 
b). Yet, until long afterwards it was being argued on 
the Ottoman side that ‘‘all the Greeks (including those 
of the Peloponnesus) form one (single) millet, because 
even their rites and their patriarch are one and the 
same’’ (Rumlarin djtimlest bir millet olub hatta ayinleri we 
patriklari dakhi bir oldighindan, Ahmed Lutfi, Ta*rikh, i, 
332). Here, in the uniform garment of Rum milleti, the 
meanings of millet as given above under (2) and (3) are 
irreconcilably opposed to one another. 

Some general remarks may follow the expositions 
given above of the three basic meanings of millet until 
the beginning of the Yanzimat. From the apparent 
“Jack of a general administrative term’’ for the non- 
Muslim religious communities of the Ottoman empire 
(Braude, op. cit., 74), it has been concluded—though 
in unawareness of the evidence given above under 
(2)—‘‘that there was no overall administrative 
system, structure, or set of institutions for dealings 
with non-Muslims.... As for the so-called millet 
system, or, perhaps better, the communal system, it 
was not an institution or even a group of institutions, 
but rather it was a set of arrangements, largely social, 
with considerable variation over time and place’’ 
(tbid.). Although the premise for such a conclusion 
cannot be considered unlimitedly valid any more, it 
remains nevertheless true that the term millet, in the 
meaning of ‘‘non-Muslim religious community (in 
the Ottoman empire)’’, was by no means used 
exclusively or at all consistently before the 19th cen- 
tury. This turns out to be true even in documents 
where the notion occurs more or less regularly. So far, 
this regular use can only be demonstrated in some 
central organisations of the Ottoman empire, but not 
in provincial or local administrations, taife, for exam- 
ple, being a frequently used alternative in the latter. 
Occasionally, millet and taife are found in the same 
document next to one another with the same mean- 
ing, or also in combination: mullet-t mezbure taifesi (see 
Refik, op. cit., no. 194). Sometimes, in writings of the 
same date, the res ul-kuttab used millet, the Grand 
Vizier on the other hand #a7ife (ibid., no. 268). It is in 
any case noteworthy that, even when the documents 
of the sultan do not shrink from using the notion millet 
(see the charters published by Kemura, mentioned 
above), the term is missing in the corresponding 
documents issued by governors and kadis. This state 
of affairs reflects certainly more than just the inade- 
quate stage of research. It rather looks as if the 
individual religious communities, which, on the local 
level, had to live under conditions which were varying 
according to place and time, in the perspective of the 
central government were seen as parts of religious and 
Juridical communities which, under the leadership of 
their (ecclesiastical) heads, ideally had an empire-wide 
dimension. At a period as yet to be determined more 
closely, the term millet, probably current in the office 
of the re7is til-kittab in the first place, was used for this 
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viewpoint of the central authorities. It is perhaps per- 
mitted to interpret the material provided by Refik’s 
Istanbul hayati in such a way that the term millet was 
given the above-mentioned meaning only after the 
religious regulations of the empire became increas- 
ingly threatened by the intensified missionary 
activities from the West in the 17th century. The con- 
sequence of the latter may have been that the central 
government, as the guarantor of the existing order, 
saw itself more and more forced to interfere in exten- 
sive parts of the empire in order to protect the tradi- 
tional religious communities (for the missions of 
Jesuits, Lutherans, Calvinists and Anglicans in the 
Ottoman empire, and the attitude of the Porte 
towards them, see S, Runciman, The Great Church in 
captivity, 226-319). It is conceivable that the idea of 
describing as empire-wide millets traditional] religious 
communities based on identity of confession may only 
have emerged in the course of the development of this 
kind of empire-wide ‘‘religious policy’’ of the Porte. 
Bibliography: An extremely informative collec- 
tion of sources for the use of the notion millet in 
Ottoman administration is Ahmed _ Refik 
[Altinay]’s work in 4 vols. on life in Istanbul: vol. 
i. On altinci Sasirda Istanbul hayati (1553-1591), Istan- 
bul 1917; vol. ii: Hieré on birinci asirda Istanbul hayatr 
(1000-1100), Istanbul 1931; vol. iii: Azeri on tkinci 
asirda Istanbul hayats (1100-1200), Istanbul 1930; vol. 
iv: Hicri on iigiincii asirda Istanbul hayats (1200-1255), 
Istanbul 1932 (reprint of all four volumes, Enderun 
Kitabevi, Istanbul 1988, under slightly different 
titles). The most comprehensive and critical discus- 
sions on the notion and the phenomenon of millet 
are found in B. Braude and B. Lewis (eds.), Chris- 
tians and Jews in the Ottoman Empire. The functioning of 
a plural society, New York-London 1982, in par- 
ticular, Braude, Foundation myths of the Millet system, 
i, 69-88, containing the severest criticism so far of 
the traditional concept of the Ottoman millet system. 
From the point of view of legal history, serious 
doubts of the traditional interpretation, overlooked 
in the above-mentioned discussions, had already 
been formulated by H. Scheel, Die staats-rechtliche 
Stellung der dkumenischen Kirchenfursten in der alten 
Tiirker, in Abh. Pr. Ak. Wiss. (1942), Phil.-hist. K1., 
no, 9, Berlin 1943. (M.O.H. Ursinus) 
MILYANA, Miliana, atown of Algeria, situated 
56 miles/91 km to the southwest of Algiers, It is built 
on a raised plateau at an altitude of 2,361 ft./720 m. 
on the side of the Zakkar Gharbi (5,179 ft./1,579 m.) 
and dominates to the east and south the valley in 
which an important river, the Chélif, flows and drives 
numerous mills. The comparative freshness of the 
temperature and the abundance of flowing streams 
support a rich vegetation. The town itself is sur- 
rounded by gardens and orchards cultivated by the 
indigenous people, whilst European colonists raised 
on the nearby slopes vines with notable products. 
Miliana is an agricultural and market centre for the 
peoples, mainly Berber, who occupy the Zakkar 
massif, and has acquired a certain importance as a 
centre for mineral exploitation, sc. for the iron 
extracted near to the town itself. Moreover, it is a cen- 
tre of pilgrimage for the Muslims of the region and 
even for those of the Mitidja and Algiers, who come 
to visit the tomb of Sidi Ahmad b. Yusuf, a marabout 
who lived at the beginning of the 8th/14th century and 
who was famed for his satirical pronouncements about 
the towns of Algeria. In ca. 1930, the town had some 
12,000 inhabitants. 
Miliana has grown up on the site of the Roman 
town of Zucchabar, whose ruins were still visible in 


the time of al-Bakri and of which some traces, noted 
by Schaw in the 18th century, still existed at the time 
of the French occupation. The actual town dates from 
the 4th/10th century, its foundation being attributed 
by al-Bakri to the Sanhadji chief Zirt b. Manad, who 
assigned it to his son Buluggin. The same author 
mentions it as a prosperous, well-populated town, 
well-supplied with foodstuffs and with a_ well- 
frequented market. Al-Idrist records the many 
streams there and the fertility of the surrounding 
countryside. After the fall of the Hammadid dynasty, 
Miliana passed into the power of the Almohads, was 
temporarily occupied by ‘Ali and Yahya b. Ghaniya, 
and was then, for a century and a half, disputed by the 
Hafsids, the ‘Abd al-Wadids of Tlemcen and the 
Marinids. 

In the 9th/15th century, Miliana, together with 
Médéa and Tenés, formed part of an independent 
principality founded by a Zayydanid pretender; it 
became once again dependent on Tlemcen when this 
pretender’s son brought together under his own con- 
trol the united principality. Nevertheless, Leo 
Africanus states that the inhabitants enjoyed a vir- 
tually complete independence. But they lost this when 
the Turks arrived, for ‘Ariadj [g.v.] seized control of 
Miliana soon after the capture of Algiers. Under the 
Turkish rule, the town came within the dar al-sultan, 
sc. the territory directly administered by the Pasha of 
Algiers. Various Turkish officials resided there, one 
of them having the job of going round the tribes each 
year and extracting taxation with the aid of troops 
specially sent for this task from the capital. After the 
capture of Algiers by the French, Miliana was for a 
while independent, and was then occupied in 1834 by 
‘Abd al-Kadir [9.v.], who installed there a bey. The 
French in turn took control of the town on 8 June 
1840, but were closely blockaded within it by the 
amir’s partisans until 1842, when operations con- 
ducted in the western part of the Mitidja, in the 
district of Médéa and in the Chélif valley, assured 
freedom of communications. 

Bibliography: Bakri, Afrique — septentrionale, 
61/127; K. al-Istibsar, ed. S.Z. Abdul-Hamid, Alex- 
andria 1958, 171; Idrisi, Opus geographicum, 253; Ibn 
Hawkal, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 88; Marasid al- 
intla’, iii, 147; Yakut, iv, 639; Leo Africanus, Des- 
cription de l’Afrique, tr. Epaulard, 345; Julienne, Les 
Riva de la subdivision de Miliana, in RAfr. (1857); 
Lebrun, Miliana, in ibid. (1864); Schaw, Travels, 
Oxford 1738, 62; Trumelet, L’Algérie légendatre, 
Algiers 1892, 399. (G. Yver) 
MIM, the twenty-fourth letter of the Arabic 

alphabet, transliterated as m, with the numerical 
value of 40 according to the eastern order [see 
ABDJAD]. 

Definition: occlusive, bilabial, vorced, nasal (Can- 
tineau, Etudes, 28; Fleisch, Tvaité, i, 58). For 
Sibawayh (Kitab, ii, 454), its place of articulation is 
situated between the lips; it is an ‘‘open sound’’ 
(madjhir), emitted from a base in the mouth and the 
nasal cavities (khayashim), where nasalisation (ghunna) 
is produced; it is also a “‘hard sound’’ (shadid), by 
means of which the sound (saz) is transmitted. As for 
al-Khalil, he calls this letter ‘‘occlusive’’ (mutbik), 
because it closes the mouth when one articulates it (K. 
al-‘Ayn, 65). For Ibn Sina, the place of articulation of 
mim is partly between the lips and partly the nasal 
region, so that the air, when it passes through the 
nasal cavities and the open space there, produces a 
humming sound (dawi) (Roman, Etude, i, 263). 

In phonology, the phoneme m is defined by the 
oppositions m-f, m-6 and m-n (Cantineau, 167). 
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Alterations: in final place in a word, -m in Semitic 
tends to pass into -2 in Arabic. Between the final place 
in a word and the initial of the following one, one 
finds either the assimilation -mb>66 or its disap- 
pearance (ikAfa’) leaving just nasalisation. Before a 
dental, palatal or velar, one has the assimilation m >n. 
In the neighbourhood of a nasal n or m of the bilabial 
w, one finds the dissimilation m>6 (Cantineau, 29- 
30; Fleisch, i, 74, 80, 94). ; 

Bibliography: J. Cantineau, Etudes de linguistique 
arabe, Paris 1960; H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie 
arabe, 1, Beirut 1961; A. Roman, Etude de la 
phonologie et de la morphologie de la Koiné arabe, Aix- 
Marseilles 1983; Khalil, in Kitab al-‘Ayn, ed. Dar- 
wish, Baghdad 1967; Sibawayh, al-Kitab, ed. H. 
Derenbourg, Paris 1889. (G. ‘Troureav) 
MIME, MIMIC [sce nrkaya}. 

MIMIYYA [sce MUHAMMaDIyya]. 

MINA, later often pronounced Muna, a place in 
the hills east of Mecca on the road from it to 
©Arafa [q9.v.]. The distance between the two is given 
by al-Mukaddast as one farsakh, while Wavell calls it 
five miles and says the continuation to ‘Arafa is nine 
miles. Mina lies in a narrow valley running from west 
to east, 1,500 paces long according to Burckhardt, 
surrounded by steep barren granite cliffs. On the 
north side rises a hill called Thabir. Travellers from 
Mecca come down into the valley by a hill path with 
steps in it; this is the ‘Akaba {g.v.] which became 
famous in connection with Muhammad’s negotiations 
with the Medinans. The town consists of stone houses 
of fair size which form two Jong streets. Close beside 
the SAkaba is a rudely-hewn short pillar leaning 
against a wall: this is the ‘‘great djamra’’ or the 
“*“Akaba djamra’’, at which the pilgrims cast stones 
[see pjamra]. A little to the east in the middle of the 
street is the ‘‘middle damra’’ also marked by a pillar 
and lastly at a similar distance the third (the so-called 
‘‘first djamra’’). As one approaches the east end of the 
valley, there is on the right of the road a square 
mosque surrounded by a wall, the Masdjid al-Khayf, 
which was rebuilt by Salah al-Din and in 874/1467 
reconstructed by the Mamlak Sultan Ka?it Bey. 
Along the west side of the surrounding wall] is a colon- 
nade with three rows of pillars, but there is none on 
the other sides. It was different earlier, for Ibn Rusta 
(ca. 300/912-13) tells us that the mosque had 168 
pillars, of which only 78 supported the west wing. The 
north side of the wall is pierced by several doors. In 
the centre of the court of the mosque is a little domed 
building with a minaret built over a fountain. There 
is another dome over the colonnade on the west 
side. 

The most striking feature of Mina is the very great 
difference, noted already by al-Mukaddasi, between 
the quiet and empty streets of the greater part of the 
year and the tremendous throng and bustle of the 
pilgrimage month when, as Wavell says, half a million 
people with heavily laden beasts of burden hope to 
cover nine miles in the period between sunrise and 10 
a.m. Every spot in the vallcy is then covered with 
tents in which the pilgrims spend the night. Al- 
Mukaddasi talks of fine houses built of teak and stone 
(among them was a frequently-mentioned Dar al- 
Imara), and large stone buildings are still to be found 
in Mina; but these are usually empty and are only let 
at the pilgrimage to the more wealthy pilgrims and 
even among these many prefer to live in tents. This 
depopulation of the city has been a subject for discus- 
sion among the legists, for some held that this cir- 
cumstance enables Mina and Mecca to be regarded as 
one city (misr), a view which others reject. But another 
circumstance must have contributed to prevent a per- 
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manent settlement of the town, which is also true of 
other places on the pilgrims’ route, namely the 
incredible filth and dreadful stench which is caused by 
such masses of humanity at the Hadjdj. Complaints 
are made even of the uncleanness of the Masdjid al- 
Khayf, and at Mina there are further the decompos- 
ing remains of the countless animals sacrificed. 

The Hadjdj ceremonies in Mina date back to the 
old pagan period {see Hapjpyj, for Muhammad, as 
usual in taking over old customs, contented himself 
with cutting out the too obviously pagan elements, the 
result being that we can no longer reconstruct the old 
forms with certainty. The old poets make only passing 
references to them [see DJAMRa]; that they were 
similar to the Muslim practices is evident, for exam- 
ple, from an interesting passage in the Medinan poet 
Kays b. Khatim (ed. Kowalski, no. 4, pp. i ff.), where 
there is a reference to the ‘‘three days in Mina”’ and 
where we further learn that the festival held there 
offered an occasion for entering into and carrying on 
love-affairs. The stone throwing is certainly very 
ancient; its significance is quite unintelligible in 
Islam, although it is doubtful if there were already 
three heaps of stones in the pre-Islamic period [see 
byamRa]. It is also clear that the ceremonies in Mina 
formed the conclusion of the Hadjdj even in ancient 
times. Muhammad, however, made some serious 
alterations here, for he inserted a visit to Mecca before 
the stay in Mina, whereby the ceremony first received 
its legitimate Islamic character; but the old elements 
remained the important factors, for the Hadjdj ends 
not in Mecca but, as before, in Mina, to which the 
pilgrims return after the digression to Mecca. A sur- 
vival of the pagan period probably exists in the 
slaughtering place preferred by the majority on the 
southern slopes of Thabir ‘‘the place of sacrifice of the 
ram’’ (cf. stra XXXVI, 101 ff.), as its association 
with the story of Abraham probably enabled an old 
pagan sacred spot to be adopted into Islam. From 
Burton’s description, it is a square rocky platform 
reached by a few steps. Muhammad himself did not 
directly forbid the use of the pagan place of slaughter, 
but deprived it of its importance by saying that ail 
Mina is a place of sacrifice: a clever procedure which 
he also followed at ‘Arafat and Muzdalifa. 

According to the law of Islam, pilgrims who arrive 
in Mecca on 8 Dhu ’!-Hidjdja should leave this town 
in time to be able to perform the mid-day salat in 
Mina and remain there till sunrise on the 9th and only 
then go on to ‘Arafat. The majority, however, do not 
do this but go on the 8th straight on to ‘Arafat where 
they arrive in the evening. After performing the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage in ‘Arafat and Muz- 
dalifa {q.v.], they go before sunrise on the 10th to 
Mina to celebrate the day of the great sacrifice (yawm 
al-adha or yawm al-nahr) (in contrast to the pre-Islamic 
practice, which was to start only after sunrise). Here 
the concluding rites are gone through, the slaughter- 
ing, the clipping of the hair and nails and the lapida- 
tion. There is not complete agreement on the order of 
these ceremonies, which one tradition (al-Wakidi, tr. 
Wellhausen, 429) makes Muhammad declare to be 
quite irrelevant. The modification of the stone throw- 
ing is noteworthy, for on the day of sacrifice it is only 
done at the ‘Akaba heap, while on the three following 
days each pilgrim daily throws seven little stones on all 
three heaps (see Burton, it, 205). The conclusion of 
the whole pilgrimage is the three Mina or fashrik days, 
the 11th, 12th and 13th Dhu ’l-Hidjdja [see TasuRik]. 
They are days of rejoicing which are celebrated with 
great jubilation, illumination and the firing of shots. 
All the pilgrims, however, do not wait for these three 
days but set off on their return journey before then. 
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eae (Fr. Bunt) 
MINA? (a.), port, harbour. 

(a) The term. Arabic mina? has been little used in either 
Persian or Turkish, although it is routinely listed in 
their dictionaries (thus J.W. Redhouse, A Turkish and 
English lexicon, 205, F. Steingass, A comprehensive 
Persian-English dictionary, 1364; ‘Ali-Akbar Dihkhuda, 
Lughat-nama, Tehran n.d., s.v.). 

In Persian, the standard term is bandar [q.v.], in 
Turkish, liman. Bandar was widely used in Ottoman 
Turkish and, in later centuries, also in Arabic (thus 
Ibn Battita, iv, 89, in reference to Kalikut, has ihda 
‘l-banadir al-‘izam; Ibn Méadjid: bandar Djudda, 
in G. Ferrand, Instructions nautiques et  routiers 
arabes et portugais des XV¢ et XVIF siécles, Paris.1921-23, 
i, fol. 78b; S. de Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe, Paris 1827, 
iii, 132, in a late 18th century reference: bandar 
Maskat). 

Mina? itself is attested since the 3rd/9th century (al- 
Baladhuri, Futéh, ed. Munadjdjid, 151; al-Ya‘kubi, 
Buldan, 327), and appears to be of non-Arabic origin, 
derived either from the accusative of the Greek limen 
(Noldeke), or from ancient Egyptian; if the latter is 
the case, the word would have entered Arabic either 
via the above-mentioned limena, or directly through 
Egyptian’s Coptic stage (M. Lubetski, The early bronze 
age origin of Greek and Hebrew liman, ‘‘Harbor’’, in JQR, 
n.s., Ixix/3 [Jan. 1979], 158-68). The non-Arabic 
origin of mind? is also suggested by the hesitancy of 
classical Arab authors whether to treat this word as a 
masculine or a feminine, and whether to write it with 
or without a hamza. Moreover, a passage in Nasir-i 
Khusraw’s Safar-nama, ed. Wazinptir, Tehran 
1350/1971, 20, shows that the term was new to this 
author otherwise familiar with Arabic, and that he 
understood it to denote a special type of harbour along 
the Syro-Palestinian coast, the region where the bor- 
rowing is believed to have taken place. 

Min@ has become the comprehensive term for both 
nuances expressed by the English words ‘‘port’’ and 
‘harbour’, at the expense of the classical terms 
marsa, furda and marfa?, of which the first two were 
common in the early centuries and expressed the two 
nuances: marsaé (as well as mina?) referring more 
specifically to the maritime aspect implied by “‘har- 
bour’’, furda to the economic function implied by 
“‘port’’ (thus Abu ‘I-Fida?, Takwim, 248: Bayrit furdat 
Dimashk ... wa-lahé mina? dalil = ‘Beirut is the port of 


Damascus, and has a fine harbour’’. Moreover, marsa 
is attested in the Kur?an, XI, 41, in the passage Irkaba 
fiha bismi *l-Laht madjriha wa-mursaha = ‘Embark in it! 
In God’s name shall be its course and its berthing.’’ 

In contrast to this relative proliferation and dif- 

ferentiation in Arabic, bandar remained the only 
widely used term in Persian; on the other hand, 
Ottoman Turkish, in addition to man and bandar, 
also used iskele, a Mediterranean word that has been 
used both in the general sense and for designating the 
specific landing place rendered in English as pier, 
wharf or quay (thus Mehemmed II orders Yunus to 
go to the tskele [of Istanbul] and sail with ten ships to 
the limun of Enoz (Enez); cf. ‘Ashik-Pasha-zade, 
Ta°rikh, ed. F. Giese, 135-6; see also A. Tietze and A. 
Kahane, The lingua franca in the Levant, Urbana 1958, 
no. 801 (diman), no. 841 (zskele); the broader meaning 
approached the connotation of Arabic furda, as in 
Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-name, ix, 803, Mekke’nin iskelest 
Dytddedir ‘‘Djudda is the port of Mecca.’’ 
(b) Historical survey. A general distinction can be made 
between the Islamic ports of the Mediterranean basin 
and those on the other side of the isthmus of Suez. 
The harbours of the Mediterranean often displayed a 
sophisticated building technique, a bequest of their 
Phoenician or Roman past: those of the Syro- 
Palestinian coast, the prime examples, found their 
counterparts in Carthage and Izmir. The distinctive 
feature was that of an inner harbour, partly man- 
made, and an outer one, as a rule a natural harbour 
formed by a bay or just an adequate anchorage. The 
inner harbour was symptomatic of the military 
dimension of the Mediterranean where ships had to be 
shielded not only from natural elements but also from 
enemy fleets. Inner harbours often had a special entry 
gate formed by guard-towers on either side; the 
entrance was further protected by a chain stretched at 
will, especially at night, between the two towers. In 
contrast, the ports south and east of Suez lacked such 
features and were as a rule natural bays or inlets, 
coastal or island anchorages, or river estuaries: 
Ubulla, Siraf, Suhar, Aden, Djudda, for example, 
although some of them did have fortifications protec- 
ting them from landward. This was due to a relative 
absence, in comparison with the Mediterranean, of 
naval warfare in those seas until the arrival of the 
Europeans and Ottomans in the 16th century. 

It is worth nothing that this dichotomy, which 
antedates Islam, was reinforced and received a special 
character due to the confrontational nature of the 
Islamic and Christian halves of the Mediterranean; 
Muslims displayed a lasting reluctance to frequent 
Christian ports as cargo shippers and traders, whereas 
Christians seldom suffered from reciprocal inhibitions 
(in this respect, a fatwa given by a fakih of Mahdiyya 
in 484-6/1091-3 is significant; see H.R. Idris, La 
Berbérie orientale, 664). In eastern waters, on the other 
hand, no religious confrontation of such magnitude 
and nature occurred, and Arab and Persian Muslims 
kept sailing, chiefly as merchants, to India and East 
Africa. As a result, a number of harbours along the 
western coast of India became regular ports of call of 
these Muslims, some of whom proceeded further east 
to the ports of Malaya and Indonesia, a penetration 
that proved of capital importance for the eventual 
Islamisation of those regions. 

1. The ports of Arabia. The ports of the Arabian 
peninsula—from ‘Uméan in the east to those of Hidjaz 
in the west—were those from where the Arab sea- 
faring tradition had issued well before the appearance 
of Islam. It was at the same time an international 
tradition: Persians, Ethiopians, Indians had a share in 
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it as well. Persian participation was the strongest, 
some of the basic Arabic maritime terminology is of 
Persian origin, and Persian was the language of one 
of the principal ports of ‘Uman in the ‘Abbasid 
period, Suhar [g.v.]. To quote the 4th/10th century 
geographer al-Mukaddasi, ‘“The language of this pro- 
vince (i.e. ‘Um4n) is Arabic except in Suhar, where 
they speak Persian; the majority of the people of 
‘Adan and Djudda are Persians [too] but [now] they 
speak Arabic...’ (96). The Arab mariners of Suhar 
and Maskat, as well as their companions from the 
ports of the southern coast, acquired a remarkable 
skill at exploiting the seasonal monsoon winds for 
voyages to India and East Africa. 

The ports of Arabia were connected by caravan 
routes with inland market towns such as Mecca, or by 
coastal shipping with ports in the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea. These market towns and ports in turn often 
functioned as relay posts for goods that ultimately 
reached the Mediterranean ports of the Syro- 
Palestinian coast and Egypt. At the height of the pros- 
perity of ‘Irak in the ‘Abbasid period, however, the 
Persian Gulf ports rose proportionately in importance 
and some of the Orient trade passed directly to Siraf, 
Ubulla and Basra; at other times, Aden may have 
been bypassed by ships that proceeded directly to 
Djudda. However, both the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea were fraught with navigational problems and 
dangers different from those of the Indian Ocean, and 
it seems that except for the three centuries of ‘Abbasid 
prosperity, during which Baghdad and Basra 
resembled magnets attracting ‘‘China ships’’ to their 
outposts of Siraf and Ubulla, most of this long- 
distance ocean traffic preferred to use the more 
familiar termini along the coast of ‘Uman, 
Hadramawt and Yemen. In the later Middle Ages, 
Aden [see ‘apan] became the most important trans- 
shipment port for the Orient trade, much like Alexan- 
dria did for Mediterranean trade. The two ports, 
linked by a combination of local maritime, overland 
and river connections, functioned in tandem as the 
two termini of the Spice Route, the maritime counter- 
part of the transcontinental Silk Road. The heyday of 
Aden’s supremacy coincided with the Fatimid, 
Ayyubid and Mamluk periods, but the port stood out 
already in the early ‘Abbasid centuries. Thus al- 
Ya‘kubi (319) mentions it as ‘‘the port of the China 
[traffic] ships’; al-Mukaddasi (97), describing its 
trade, speaks of the wealth of its merchants much as 
other contemporary authors do of the wealth of those 
of Siraf [q.v.], stating that ‘‘the wealth of its mer- 
chants has become proverbial.’’ Aden may have been 
the most international of Arab ports. Its principal 
direct partners overseas were the ports of India, and 
Indians as well as Egyptians seem to have formed a 
sizeable proportion of Aden merchants, judging from 
Ibn Battuta’s description (ii, 177-9). Another impor- 
tant segment of the business people of Aden in this 
period were Jcws, who stood out among all others on 
account of their far-flung connections from Europe to 
India (S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean society, see Bibl.). 

2. Basra and the Persian Gulf. Basra, founded by 
Muslims in 17/638 on the order of the caliph ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab, lay some 4 farsakhs (about 24 km) west 
of the Shatt al-SArab (Ibn Hawkal, 235), with which 
it was connected by two canals, the Nahr al-Ubulla on 
the south and the Nahr al-Ma‘kil on the north. These 
two, issuing from the Shatt, formed a semi-circle and 
met in the vicinity of Basra, ramifying into a network 
of smaller canals that criss-crossed the city. The two 
principal canals were affected by the tide and ebb 
which, if expertly exploited, allowed sea-going ships 


of lesser tonnage to reach Basra’s harbour quarter of 
al-Kalla? (Abu ’1-Fida?, Takwim, 57; Ibn Hawkal, loc. 
cit., and map on p. 20; this map shows a third canal 
to the south of the Nahr al-Ubulla, not mentioned in 
the text). The large merchantmen did not proceed to 
Basra but stopped at Ubulla, situated on the Shatt’s 
western bank, or at Siraf on the Persian coast; these 
two ports were the termini of the ships that came from 
India and China (al-Ya‘kabi, 323, 365; al-Tabari, i, 
2384). Islamic al-Ubulla was the classical Apologos, 
the port of the maritime merchant kingdom of 
Mesene or Characene [see MAySAN], thus suggesting 
a continuity in the role played by the Shatt in long- 
distance maritime and caravan trade. The importance 
of Siraf, despite the obvious convenience of Ubulla as 
a place of trans-shipment closer to Basra, may be 
sought in two factors. One was the difficulty of 
approach and entry into the Shatt’s estuary. The 
dangers facing ships heading for Ubulla were first of 
all treacherous shoals, whose avoidance was sought by 
means of wooden scaffoldings, the khashabat [q.v.], 
some distance offshore, with guards and fires lit at 
night forewarning the arriving ships (al-Mas‘idi, 
Muridj, i, 230 =§242); the other danger was a 
whirlpool (kAdr) inside the Shatt close to Ubulla’s har- 
bour itself, where many ships met their doom until an 
‘Abbasid princess reportedly solved the problem, at 
her own expense, by dumping large quantities of rub- 
ble on the site (Ibn Hawkal, 237). The other reason 
for Siraf’s prosperity was its additional function as a 
terminus for caravan routes linking it with Shiraz and 
other centres of Iran’s interior. 

The fact that large sea-going ships could not pro- 
ceed beyond Ubulla was no obstacle. Goods were 
transferred on to smaller craft that could reach not 
only Basra but also Baghdad and even proceed further 
north; in any case, the river harbour of al-Kalla on 
the eastern side of Basra was paralleled by the caravan 
quarter of al-Mirbad (g.v.] on the west, just as the 
river harbour of Baghdad was near the place where 
the Tigris communicated with the Euphrates by 
means of the ‘Isa canal. All these factors combined to 
form an interdependent network of maritime, river 
and caravan routes between Siraf, Ubulla, Basra and 
Baghdad, playing an essential role in the vast dimen- 
sion of East-West trade. Classical Arab historians and 
geographers recorded this in their works, e.g. al- 
Tabari, who makes the caliph al-Mansur, while foun- 
ding Baghdad in 145/762, assess the role of its location 
in the following manner; ‘‘This is the Tigris: there is 
no obstacle between it and China; everything that is 
overseas (lit. ‘‘in the sea’’) comes to us by it. And the 
provisions from al-Djazira and Armenia and from 
what lies beyond them come to us {here}. And this is 
the Euphrates: everything from Damascus and al- 
Rakka and from what lies beyond them comes to us 
by it’” (iii, 272). 

The first three ‘Abbasid centuries thus witnessed 
the primacy of the Persian Gulf ports as the great 
stages on the route that linked the Islamic Near East 
and the Mediterranean with the Orient; it was at this 
time that Muslim ships may have sailed as far as 
China itself. Khanfa, usually identified as Canton, 
was the Far Eastern terminus of these Muslim 
mariners and merchants of Siraf, Ubulla, Basra and 
Baghdad, while Siraf may have been the regular port 
of call of their Chinese counterparts, if this is how we 
are to understand the marakib al-siniyya of the Arab 
authors of the period. This remarkable direct connec- 
tion between the ports of the Islamic Near East and 
China has not only been duly recorded by Muslim 
historians and geographers (J. Sauvaget, Ahbar as-Sin 
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wa |-Hind: Relation de la Chine et de l’Inde rédigée en 851, 
Paris 1948), but it has also been paraphrased in the 
bellelettristic vein of Sindbad’s voyages in the Aff layla 
wa-layla cycle (a remarkable demonstration of both the 
feasibility and dangers of such voyages was carried 
out in 1980-1 by T. Severin; see his The Stndbad voyage, 
London and New York 1983, and In the wake of Sind- 
bad, in National Geographic Magazine, vol. 162, no. 1 
[July 1982], 2-40). However, a political and economic 
decline of ‘Abbasid ‘Irak that began in the 4th/10th 
century eventually led to a collapse of this role. By the 
5th/11th century, Baghdad and Basra shrank to a pale 
reflection of their former selves, and Ubulla and Siraf 
ceased functioning altogether. These factors may have 
contributed to a partial re-orientation of the maritime 
route to the ports of southern Arabia and of the Red 
Sea, a change that led to a re-emergence of the Egyp- 
tian ports, especially Alexandria, as the main emporia 
of East-West trade. 

The ports of ‘Uman and of the Persian Gulf did 
retain some of this traffic, however. Siraf was to some 
degree replaced by the island port of Kish (its Persian 
name; the Arabic name was Kays [q.v.]) and by Hur- 
muz. There developed an intense rivalry between 
Kish and Hurmuz; at first, however, the ruler of Kish 
placed emphasis on the piratical potentials of his loca- 
tion and of the large fleet he owned; the activities of 
this fleet, reported by al-Idrisi (2nd climate, part 6, 
156-7) contributed to a progressive deflection of the 
maritime routes from the Persian Gulf to Aden and 
the Red Sea (activities that found a latter-day 
analogue in the effect the Ra’s al-Khayma Arabs had 
on British shipping in the Persian Gulf in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries, before the ‘‘Pirate coast’’ was 
transformed into the ‘‘Trucial coast’? {see AL- 
KAWAsIM]). The rulers of Hurmuz eventually gained 
the upper hand, and their possessions intermittently 
straddled the sea so as to include also ports of (Uman 
and Bahrayn. The international prominence of Hur- 
muz continued even after the arrival of Europeans in 
the Indian Ocean and the eagerness of Safawid rulers 
to trade with them. As the Portuguese for a brief 
period in the 16th century, and others, especially the 
British, lastingly in the 17th, captured much of the 
Indian Ocean trade, they added to their mainstream 
routes along the Cape of Good Hope the route to the 
ports of the Near East; there, those of the Persian Gulf 
were favoured over those of southern Arabia and of 
the Red Sea. Hurmuz [g.v.] succeeded in the 17th 
century by Bandar ‘Abbas [q.v.], thus came to play a 
role similar to that of Siraf half-a-millennium earlier; 
Basra left its former location (marked today by the 
town of Zubayr) and moved eastward towards the 
Shatt, where it combined the functions of its ancestor 
and of the defunct Ubulla; and Baghdad again 
received and dispatched fleets of river craft and 
caravans. This renascence of the Persian Gulf ports 
contributed to an enhancement of their inland part- 
ners such as Aleppo and Tabriz and, ultimately, of 
such ports as Iskenderun, Trebizond and Izmir. 

3. Alexandria and other ports of Egypt. Alexandria’s 
[see AL-ISKANDARIYYA] role as the greatest emporium 
of East-West trade coincided with the later Middle 
Ages, mainly the 5th-9th/!1th-15th centuries, but it 
functioned as the principal Egyptian port ever since its 
its foundation by Alexander the Great in 332 BC. 
From among the factors that caused Alexandria’s 
dominating position in the later Middle Ages, one 
may have been the above-mentioned decline of the 
Persian Gulf ports, and the other the phenomenal 
growth of the European economy with the concomi- 
tant expansion of Italian, French and Catalan ship- 








ping from the 5th/11th century onwards. The manner 
in which Alexandria received spices and other pro- 
ducts of the Orient varied in the course of the cen- 
turies, but it retained certain constant features. One 
was the prevalent use of the Nile as part of the route: 
goods were unloaded at such Red Sea ports as 
“Aydhab or Kusayr, transported by caravans to the 
river ports of Aswan, Kiis or Kuna, and thence car- 
ried on barges to the Mediterranean coast; in addi- 
tion, the ports at the northern end of the Red Sea 
(Kulzum and its successor Suez, Tur, Ayla) were also 
used. The fact that the westernmost branch of the Nile 
did not extend to Alexandria never prevented it from 
overshadowing the ports at the estuaries—Rosetta, 
Damietta, Tinnis. The reason for this was the 
vastness of Alexandria’s two harbours, as well as other 
factors such as the canal that branched off at Fuwwa 
and connected the Nile with Alexandria; this canal, 
intermittently silting up and being dredged and 
repaired, may have been used as a waterway during 
the Nile flooding in the early centuries (Ibn Hawkal, 
140), but later, judging from the testimonies of Euro- 
pean travellers, the standard mode of transportation 
between Alexandria and the Nile was the short 
overland march to the Rosetta estuary. Overland 
transportation on pack animals to points further south 
or to Cairo itself became exceptional: the cheapness of 
water transport (thus Nasir-i Khusraw, 53, where he 
states that one river barge carried a load equivalent to 
that of 200 mule-loads), combined with the difficulty 
of fording or crossing the numerous canals of the 
Delta, especially in the flood season, led to the almost 
exclusive use of the Alexandria-Rosetta route. 

The harbours of Alexandria were a product, as in 
many other cases, of both natural and man-made 
features, but the former predominated. A narrow 
peninsula, protruding northward, had a tip that 
extended eastward and westward, thus creating two 
large and somewhat sheltered bays: these were the 
sites of the two harbours of Alexandria, the eastern 
and western (see for example Piri Reis, Kitab-i 
bahriyye, 700-3, and map on 704-5). The western side 
of the eastern harbour was the main international port 
and the only one accessible to non-Muslim ships; the 
western harbour, also called Old Harbour, was 
reserved for Muslim ships. The famous lighthouse 
built in antiquity, that stood on the peninsula, still 
evoked the marvel of classical Arab geographers and 
gave rise to such legends as that of the magic mirror, 
but it was ruined by the time of Ibn Battiita’s second 
visit in 1349 (i, 30). The Mamlik sultan Ka?it Bay 
built a guard-tower on the ruins of this lighthouse in 
877/1472-3, and the Ottoman sultans Selim I and 
Siileyman the Magnificent further fortified it and 
equipped it with heavy cannon (Ewliya Celebi, 
Seyahat-name, x, 691). 

At the height of Alexandria’s prosperity, William of 
Tyre (1130-86) calls it ‘‘the mart of the two worlds”’ 
and states that ‘‘all the aromatics, jewels and other 
precious objects that Europe lacks are brought from 
the two Indias, from Saba, Arabia, the two Ethiopias, 
Persia and neighbouring countries, by sea and by the 
Nile to Alexandria...’’ (Historia rerum in partibus 
transmarinis gestarum, in RHC, 1 [1844], xix, 26,27). 
The sultan’s customs house levied various types of 
taxes on ships, goods and passengers, and the inspec- 
tion of both in- and out-bound traffic was thorough, 
without much distinction between Christians and 
Muslims, or merchants and pilgrims, judging by such 
testimonies as Ibn Djubayr’s, who passed through this 
port in 579/1183 (Rihla, 40-5). The revenue to the 
sultan’s treasury must have been considerable, but the 
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scattered nature of the reports makes it difficult to 
form a consistent picture; thus in 703/1303 a Frankish 
ship paid 40,000 dinars’ duty on its cargo; in the entire 
year of 721/1321, the revenue was 50,000 dinars; a 
governor in the 9th/15th century assessed Alexandria 
to be worth 1,000 frinti (dinars) a day {see AL- 
ISKANDARIYYA]. In any case, Customs revenues were 
only one part of the asset to Egypt represented by 
Alexandria as a port; the main benefit rested in the 
role it played for trade and economic activity in 
general. Moreover, at least in the initial centuries of 
the boom characteristic of the later Middle Ages, the 
ships owned by the sultan as well as by other high 
officials on a private basis also participated in this 
trade. Traffic between Alexandria and the main ports 
of Christian Europe, however, appears to have been 
assured chiefly by Christian merchants and ships. 
Moreover, the principal trading partners such as 
Venice, Genoa, Marseilles or Barcelona established 
permanent commercial missions and facilities usually 
referred to as fondacchi (funduks [q.v.] in Arabic) in 
Alexandria as well as in some other Muslim ports. 
The goods passing through Alexandria were of vari- 
ous kinds, but the single most important article was 
spices from the Orient on the way to Europe; an 
always coveted type of imports from Europe was 
strategic materials such as timber, iron, pitch and 
weapons—all subject to frequent papal interdictions 
and exemptions. Importation of slaves, chiefly from 
the Pontic and Caucasus regions via Turkey, also 
figured prominently. Furthermore, a special and 
lasting type of traffic through the port of Alexandria 
was that of pilgrims, both Muslim and Christian. 
Muslim pilgrims from the Maghrib often arrived by 
sea to Alexandria and thence proceeded on the Nile to 
such river ports as Kus or Aswan, then overland to 
Kusayr or SAydhab in order to cross over to Djudda, 
the port of Mecca; others crossed lower Egypt to 
Kulzum, and from there they either continued 
overland or again embarked and sailed to Djar or 
Djudda. Christian pilgrims, although they more com- 
monly sailed to Jaffa or other ports closer to 
Jerusalem, also often passed through Alexandria: this 
applied especially to those who added a visit to Mount 
Sinai to their pilgrimage. 

The discovery of the Cape route proved fatal to 
Alexandria’s pre-eminence as the foremost port of 
East-West trade, but this happened only gradually; 
moreover, Alexandria did retain some importance in 
all respects, and only the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869 may be considered as the terminal date of this 
port’s function as a hub of transit trade and travel. 
Thus in the 11th/17th century, Ewliya Celebi 
describes Alexandria as a large port frequented each 
year by some three to four hundred Frankish ships, 
and as a place where there reside consuls of several 
(lit. ‘‘seven’’) [Christian] kings (Seyahat-ndme, x, 678- 
9; Ewhya’s description of Alexandria, 668-707, is 
especially thorough and informative). 

Cairo functioned in combination with Alexandria, 
Rosetta, Damietta and Tinnis as a river port, not 
unlike Baghdad in combination with Basra, Ubulla 
and Siraf. This function shifted in the Ottoman period 
to Cairo’s suburb of Balak, whose role is vividly por- 
trayed by such observers as Leo Africanus (q.v.] and 
Ewliya. According to the former, one could some- 
times see as many as one thousand barges in the har- 
bour of Balak, and a certain number of the sultan’s 
customs officials were stationed there (Description de 
L’Afrique, tr. A. Epaulard, Paris 1958, 508-9). Ewliya 
Celebi mentions it as a port whither converge goods 
““from the seven climates’’, which is annually visited 





by ten thousand ships of various kinds, and where 
there is the sultan’s arsenal; moreover, the records 
and administration of the traffic passing through other 
Egyptian ports such as Damietta, Rosetta and Aswan 
were located in Balak. Ewliya also states that there 
were in Balak 73 khans belonging to rich merchants 
who had partners in India, Yemen, Europe and 
Turkey (Seyahat-name, x, 291-4). Nevertheless, Bulak 
did not really function as a full-fledged maritime port 
in the proper sense of the word; all the evidence sug- 
gests that most goods were transferred at the Rosetta 
or Damietta estuaries on to such river craft as djarims 
for further transportation. 

Other busy ports of Egypt’s Mediterranean coast 
were Rosetta [see RASHID], Damietta [see DIMYAT], 
and Tinnis [g.v.]. Rosetta, long a military port, 
became open to foreign shipping only towards the end 
of the Mamluk period (Heyd, ii, 428-9, see Bibl. ; for 
the Ottoman period, see Ewliya, Seyahat-name, x, 707- 
16). Damietta declined after the 7th/13th century, 
when Crusaders’ attacks and Mamluk counter- 
measures blocked its harbour to sea-going ships; 
nevertheless, the town, which moved further 
upstream, did continue to function as a port, even 
though goods had to be hauled from ships anchored at 
the estuary by means of small boats (for the Ottoman 
period, see Seydhat-name, x, 737-45). Tinnis, situated 
on an island in Lake Manzala connected with the 
Damietta branch of the Nile, also functioned as a 
port; Nasir-i Khusraw mentions as many as 1,000 
ships mooring there (Safar-nama, 50). Tinnis, how- 
ever, eventually disappeared because of repeated 
attacks by Christian warships and pirates. 

A special case was that of al-Farama (or al-Farma), 
the ancient Pelusium, which still functioned as a port 
in the first Islamic centuries. Its location on the coast 
due north of al-Kulzum [q.v.] offered the shortest 
overland connection between the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas. Al-Farama is singled out by Ibn Khurrada- 
dhbih (153-4) as the port used by the Radhaniyya 
Jewish merchants, who arrived there from western 
Europe (Firandja) with their goods and transported 
them across the distance of 25 farsakhs to al-Kulzum; 
there, they re-embarked and sailed to Djar, the port 
of Medina, and Djudda, the port of Mecca; from 
these ports, they would then sail to India and China. 
Likewise on their return trips, they brought oriental 
goods to al-Kulzum, transported them to al-Farama, 
and re-embarked for western Europe or Constantino- 
ple. Al-Farama, however, ceased to function by the 
end of the 4th/10th century, in part due to the drying- 
up of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. 

4. The ports of the Syro-Palestine coast. The ports along 
this coast can be divided into three groups: those in 
the south that communicated mainly with Jerusalem, 
those in the middle that connected with Damascus, 
and those in the north that served mainly Aleppo. The 
principal ports of the southern group were Ghazza 
{g.v.], Ascalon [SaskaLan] and Jaffa (see vAFA]; of the 
middle group, Acre [see ‘AKKA], Tyre [see sUR], Sidon 
[see sayDA], Beirut [see BAYRUT], and Tripoli; of the 
northern group, Ladhikiyya, Tartis [¢.v.], Antioch 
[see aNTAKIyA], Iskenderun [see ISKANDARUN] and 
Payas. Coastal roads also linked these ports with each 
other and with Egypt and Anatolia at the two ends. It 
was here that Muslims initially and lastingly came 
into contact with the Mediterranean Sea, although 
this contact received a traumatic upheaval during the 
two centuries of Crusaders’ principalities. It is dif- 
ficult to single out any one of these ports as surpassing 
the others in importance, but certain general trends 
can be discerned. Jaffa stood out as the Jerusalem- 
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bound pilgrim’s port. The role of Damascus as one of 
the major inland termini of that part of the Spice 
Route which proceeded from Aden or Djudda north- 
ward through Arabia instead of swerving, across the 
Red Sea, to Egyptian ports, enhanced the role of the 
ports of the middle groups such as Beirut, Tyre and 
Acre. In the Ottoman period, the northern group 
gained prominence; this was due to the growth of 
Aleppo as an entrepét of long-distance trade resulting 
from the renascence of the Persian Gulf and Iran 
routes, as well as to the proximity of the route from 
the Ottoman capital to Aleppo and ‘Irak. 

The fate of the above-mentioned inner harbours of 
many of these ports displays an _ evolution 
characteristic of much of the Islamic Mediterranean. 
Those of the inner harbours which relied on man- 
made structures such as walls in the sea declined, 
because that technology, chiefly of Roman origin, 
gradually became forgotten; an example of this pro- 
cess is cited by al-Mukaddasi in his description of 
Acre (162-4). He narrates how Ahmad b. Tultin (254- 
70/868-84) wished to have the breakwater wall of Acre 
strengthened, but was told that architects expert in 
such techniques no longer existed; eventually, one— 
the geographer’s own grandfather—who still knew the 
art, was found. On the other hand, harbour fortifica- 
tions flourished throughout the Islamic period: the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61) had a 
whole series of Mediterranean harbours further for- 
tified, in order to counter devastating raids by Byzan- 
tine fleets. The inner harbours continued to decline, 
however, and judging by Piri Re7is’s Kitab-t bahripye, 
by the 10th/16th century most were silted up or 
accessible only to small vessels. 

5. The ports of Ifrikiya and the Maghrib. Both historical 
continuity and dramatic change due to partly external 
circumstances marked especially these ports. Con- 
tinuity was dominant throughout the Middle Ages, 
when such ports as Bougie (Bidjawa), Tunis, al- 
Mahdiyya, and Tripoli functioned much as their 
direct or indirect predecessors had done since anti- 
quity, namely as commercial ports, naval bases and 
centres of pirate activities. Commercial links with the 
Islamic East and Christian Europe remained the 
dominant feature, despite the above-mentioned con- 
frontational nature of the two sides of the Mediterra- 
nean. The change occurred in the 10th/16th century, 
when the transformation of Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli 
into corsair principalities, nominally subordinate to 
Istanbul as eydlets but in fact independent [see KuR- 
SAN], reversed that order and made the confrontation 
the chief theme. The purpose was again economic, 
but the religious zeal of these initially Turkish 
maritime ghazis played a catalytic role in the formation 
of the three principalities. 

In Umayyad Spain, both its economic prosperity 
and the need for a war fleet stimulated the develop- 
ment of busy ports, especially on the Mediterranean 
coast. Almeria (from Mariyyat Badjdjana, or just al- 
Mariyya [g.v.]), the principal naval base and site of 
the caliph’s arsenal, was also the busiest commercial 
port; its overseas connections included Alexandria 
and the ports of the Syro-Palestinian coast; ships sail- 
ing between it and Alexandria often did so directly 
without stopping (Goitein, A Mediterranean society, 1, 
302). From among the other ports, that of Denia [see 
DANIYA] deserves mentioning as the seat of the prin- 
cipality of Mudjahid [q.v.], whose maritime ghazwa in 
the 5th/11th century presaged the formation of the 
Turkish principalities in North Africa half a millen- 
nium later. Finally, Cordova and Seville, both on the 
Guadalquivir, played some role as river ports. The 


gradual completion of the Reconquista eventually put 
an end to the functioning of all these harbours as 
Muslim ports, a situation not without effect on the 
configuration of Muslim shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

In conclusion, one general observation can be made 
in respect to the ports of the Islamic West. In com- 
parison with those of the eastern Mediterranean, they 
played a secondary role. The reason may be sought in 
the fact that those of the East occupied a vital position 
on the hub of long-distance East-West trade, travel 
and, eventually, European expansion. The ports of 
the West, on the other hand, fulfilled only a local role, 
however important it often was; the trans-Saharan 
movement of gold and slaves through these ports 
never approached the magnitude of the Orient trade. 

6. The ports of Turkey and of the Black Sea. In pre- 
Ottoman Anatolia, the ports of the south and north 
coasts had a significant share in transit trade that 
linked the Pontic regions of Russia, the Caucasus and 
Inner Asia with the Mediterranean and Europe. Men- 
tion should also be made of Tarsus [see Tarsus], the 
principal naval base of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in the 
Mediterranean during its first three centuries. That 
role, however, was extinct by the time much of 
Anatolia entered the Dar al-Islam through Saldjakid 
conquests. It was under this dynasty that Alanya and 
Antalya on the south coast rapidly developed and 
became connected by caravan routes with Samsun 
and Sinope on the north coast; the latter two in turn 
had as their main partners the ports of Sudak, Kefe 
and Tana (Azak in Turkish, present-day Azov) on the 
north side of the Black Sea. Lajazzo (Ayas in Turkish; 
the site, on the north-western coast of the bay of 
Iskenderun, is marked today by the settlement of 
Yumurtahk) and Trebizond, longer in Christian 
hands than the others, played a parallel role and also 
received a greater share of the Silk or Spice Routes 
traffic coming from Central Asia or from the Persian 
Gulf. Among the goods passing through the ports of 
the Black Sea, slaves from southern Russia and the 
Caucasus were the most valuable and constant com- 
modity: this trade lasted well into the Ottoman period 
and flowed toward the Turkish and Egyptian capitals 
as well as toward other countries, including Italy. 

The ports of western Anatolia such as Balat, 
Ephesus, Izmir or Foéa played a relatively secondary 
role in pre-Ottoman times. The dramatic rise of Izmir 
(Izmir {¢.v. in Supp!.]) to a position of primacy in the 
Levant and possibly the entire eastern Mediterranean 
occurred only toward the end of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury. This prosperity, which peaked in the 11th/17th 
and 12th/18th centuries, was partly due to the above- 
mentioned renascence of the Persian Gulf route, for 
which Izmir became one of the Mediterranean 
outlets; another cause seems to have been the hitherto 
underestimated economic strength of 11th/17th cen- 
tury Anatolia itself. Izmir functioned as the terminus 
of a latter-day silk route, or silk-and-mohair route, for 
the silks from Iran and mohair from Anatolia formed 
a valuable portion of exports to Europe. Ewliya Celebi 
mentions large and frequent caravans that kept arriv- 
ing from Iran, and ships from a whole gamut of Euro- 
pean countries that called regularly—some 1,000 
ships annually. The inner harbour had long silted up, 
but the large bay offered a comfortable anchorage. A 
European merchant colony became permanently 
established in Izmir to the point where ‘‘one would 
think one found oneself in Frengistan.’’ The Franks 
had their own quarter along the harbour waterfront, 
and small boats handled the loading and unloading of 
goods, for large ships had to anchor some distance off 
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shore (Seyahat-name, ix, 96-7). From among the Euro- 
pean merchants, consular representatives and visiting 
ships, those of England, France and Holland were the 
foremost: the supremacy of Italian and Catalan ships 
and merchants was by then a thing of the past. As for 
the Ottoman subjects, alongside Muslims, an active 
role was also played by Armenians, Jews and Greeks. 

While Izmir was the principal international port of 
Ottoman Turkey, Istanbul {¢.v.] as a port functioned 
mainly as the receiving end of a traffic designed to sus- 
tain the imperial capital. This alone sufficed to make 
its harbour, situated along both sides of the Golden 
Horn, a busy place. The northern side, whose main 
part in fact extended along the Bosphorus, served 
international shipping; the southern side with its 
many iskeles was reserved for Ottoman ships. Further 
west toward the end of the Golden Horn, on its 
northern side, was the imperial arsenal of Kasim 
Pasha (a description of these features can be found in 
Eremya Celebi Kémirciyan, Istanbul tarthi, Turkish 
tr. H. Andreasyan, Istanbul 1952, 15-19, 37-9). 

7. Ports of the Caspian Sea. The ports of the land- 
locked Caspian [see BAHR AL-KHAZAR] played a 
naturally restricted role, without the magnitude of 
maritime trade, naval warfare or piracy affecting 
other seas. Nevertheless, there was a lively local traffic 
since the early centuries of Islam (al-Mas‘adi, Murad), 
ii, 25=§ 463). Thus Abaskin [q.v.] situated in the 
south-eastern corner of the Caspian (near the location 
ol present-day Bandar Shah, the northern terminus of 
the Trans-Iranian railway), functioned as an outlet 
(furda) for the towns and regions of Astarabadh and 
Gurgan, with ships leaving from it for Khazaria and 
Bab al-Abwab (al-Istakhri, 213-14). The prosperity of 
Abaskun in the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries made 
it the target of piratical raids by the still heathen Rus- 
sians (or, more exactly, Rus [g.v.]); two such raids, 
between 250-70/864-84 and in 297/909, are reported 
in Ibn Isfandiyar’s Tarikh-i Tabaristan (ed. A. Eghbal, 
266; tr. E.G. Browne, 199; see also al-Mas‘adi, 
Muridj, ii, 19-25 = §§ 458-61, and B. Dorn, Caspia. 
Uber die Einfalle der alten Russen in Tabaristan, St. 
Petersburg, 1875 = Académie Imperiale des Sctences, 
Mémoires, xxiii/1), Another Caspian port, raided in 
301/913-4 by Riis pirates, was Baku [9.v.] (al- 
Mas‘uadi, Muriid), ii, 21 = § 460); Baku was also one of 
the earliest oil-exporting ports, a role which it con- 
served throughout the subsequent centuries. Thus 
‘Abd al-Rashid Salih al-Bakawi (ff. 806/1402) reports 
how the inhabitants made seal-skin bags from seals 
(kilab al-ma?) which they hunted on a nearby island; 
they filled these bags with oil, and had them exported 
by ships to various other ports of the Caspian (Kitab 
Talkhis al-athar wa-‘adja*ib al-malik al-kahhar, ed. and tr. 
Z.M. Buniyatov, Moscow 1971, Arabic text 122, 
Russian tr. 89). Finally, Derbend {g.v.], called in 
Classical Arabic texts Bab al-Abwab [g.v.], had a har- 
bour similar to those of the Mediterranean with 
seaside walls and an entrance gate protected by two 
guard-towers and a chain (al-Istakhri, 184-5; Hudud 
al-‘alam, tr. 145). 

8. Ports of the Islamic Orient. Two groups of ports 
ruled or used by Muslims can be distinguished here: 
those of the Indian subcontinent, and those of 
Malaysia and Indonesia. From among the former, 
Daybul, Surat and K4likit can serve as characteristic 
examples. Daybul [g.v.] situated in the delta of the 
Indus not far from modern Karachi, was won for 
Islam by conquest in 92/711-12; the other ports 
received their Muslim populations chiefly through 
emigration and proselytisation that travelled along the 
sea-trade routes. Daybul combined the industry of 








trade and piracy both in the pre-Islamic and Islamic 
periods, and its merchants were an example of those 
Indians who reciprocated the enterprising spirit of the 
Arabs and Persians by sailing to the ports of Arabia, 
the Persian Gulf, and East Africa. Strat, located on 
the eastern side of the entry into the Gulf of Cambay 
{see KHAMBAYAT], added to its commercial role that of 
a favourite gateway of Mecca-bound pilgrims. 
Kalikut [g.v. in Suppl.] owed its eminence in part to 
a strategic position in the southern part of the 
Malabar coast, where it functioned not only as an 
{Indian port but also as a relay post and exchange mart 
for trade with Indonesia and China. It rose to promi- 
nence in the later Middle Ages and surpassed Kalam 
Malay (Quilon) [see KULAM], a port still closer to the 
southern tip of India, which had a similar function in 
early ‘Abbasid times (Sauvaget, Akhbar, 8, 42-3). Ma 
Huan, the chronicler of Chinese maritime expeditions 
of the early 15th century, mentions Kalikut as the 
usual goal of Chinese fleets arriving from the east, and 
as a point of departure on their further sailings to such 
ports as Aden, Zafar or Hurmuz (Ma Huan, Ying-yat 
sheng-lan, ‘‘ The overall survey of the ocean’s shores’’ (1433), 
tr. Feng Ch’eng-chun, Cambridge 1970 (Hakluyt 
Society, Extra series, xlii, 151-71). Ibn Battita sailed 
in April-May 1347 from Kalikut to Zafar (iv, 310-11); 
and it was at Kalikat that Vasco Da Gama, reportedly 
guided by the Arab pilot Ibn Madjid [g.v.], arrived in 
1498, after having crossed the Indian Ocean from the 
East African port of Malindi {q.v.}. 

The final group of important harbours of the 
{slamic world begins with Atjéh [g.v.] of Northern 
Sumatra and extends through the archipelago all the 
way to Sulawesi (Celebes). Their Islamisation had 
begun by the time Marco Polo and Ibn Battdta sailed 
through these waters in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
and was well-nigh complete when European penetra- 
tion and colonisation started gaining momentum in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. In northern Sumatra, the 
ports of Pedir, Lamuri (Lambri), Pasei and Perlak 
were among the earliest exporters of spices and recep- 
tors of Islam. They were by the 16th century eclipsed 
by Atjth, the chief port and capital (also known in the 
latter capacity as Kutaraja, a name that reveals the 
older pre-Islamic Indian influence) of a sultanate 
whose prosperity and might rested on spice—mainly 
pepper—exports and piracy. Atjeh lay at the northern 
tip of Sumatra; across the narrowing strait further 
south, the port of Malacca [q.v.] became the seat of a 
sultanate on Malay peninsula. Like the ports of 
Sumatra, Malacca was useful as a relay station along 
the strategic passage through the strait of Malaysia on 
the route to other Indonesian ports such as the 
pepper-exporting port of Bantam at the western tip of 
Java, and to China. In early ‘Abbasid times, a role 
similar to that of Malacca had been played by Kalah 
[g.v.] further north near the narrow neck of the penin- 
sula (Sauvaget, Akhdbar, 8, 43). 

Once converted, Indonesians and Malays became 
fervent Muslims, and such ports as Atjéh served as the 
principal gateways on their pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
in general as the points of communication with the 
centres of [slam further west. The rise of Atjéh in the 
16th century coincided with two dramatic 
developments in the Indian ocean: the arrival of the 
Europeans, and the attempts of the Ottomans to stave 
off the consequences of that event. One quaint result 
of this clash was an embassy sent by the third sultan 
of Atjéh, ‘Ala? al-Din Ri‘ayat Shah al-Kahhar (1573- 
71) to Istanbul in 973/1563, requesting military aid 
from Suleyman the Magnificent. Eventually, a fleet of 
nineteen vessels left the Ottoman naval base at Suez, 
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but most remained in Yemen. Two ships did reach 
Atjéh, however, and delivered cannon and other 
ammunition as well as gunnery experts (Saffet, Bir 
‘Othmanh filosunun Sumatra seferi, in TOEM, x [Oct. 
1911], 604-14; xi [Dec. 1911], 678-83). 

9. Khanfu and Zaytun. These two ports, identified 
with Canton and Ch’tian-chou (the latter located at 
the level of Taiwan), never came within the Dar al- 
Islam, but their special role as the Oriental termini of 
Muslim sea-farers and traders should allow us to 
include them in this discussion. [bn Khurradadhbih, 
69, mentions Khanft as the greatest marka (port of 
call) [of China]. Al-Mas‘adi (Murtdj, i, 302-3 = § 329) 
states that Khanfa lay on a river which was the 
destination of ships coming from Basra, Siraf, 
“Uman, India and other countries, and adds that 
there lived in Khanfa colonies of Muslims, Chris- 
tians, Jews and Zoroastrians. One of al-Mas‘ddi’s 
sources was the above-mentioned Akhbar al-Sin wa ’I- 
Hind, dated 236/851, which refers to Khanfi as a port 
of call of ships and a market place of Arabs and 
Chinese (ed. and tr. Sauvaget, Akhbar, 6-7). More- 
over, the interior of T’ang China was open to Muslim 
merchants if provided with a passport issued by 
Chinese authorities; there was also a Muslim colony 
in the T’ang capital city of Changan, the eastern ter- 
minus of the transcontinental Silk Road. The simulta- 
neous presence of Muslim and other Near Eastern 
traders in both Changan and Canton may then have 
resulted in some linkage between the overland Silk 
Road and the maritime Spice Route (Rita Rose di 
Meglio, I! commercio arabo con la Cina della Gahiliyya al 
X secolo, in AIUON, n.s., xiv [1964], 523-52). Distur- 
bances that accompanied the final decades of T’ang 
rule also proved fatal to the Muslim colony in 
Khanfi/Canton: the death-blow was dealt by a 
rebellion in 879 A.D., when the entire colony was 
reported destroyed or driven out; some merchants 
then adopted the above-mentioned Kalah in Malaysia 
as their base of operations. The long-range effect of 
this upheaval, however, cannot have been absolute, 
for western visitors such as Marco Polo and Ibn Bat- 
ttita speak of Yuan Zaytin in terms not unlike those 
of the Akhbar and al-Mas‘tidi about T?ang Khanfu: 
Ibn Batttta found there a thriving Arabo-Persian 
merchant colony, up to a point self-governing; he also 
states that Zayttin was one of the largest, if not the 
largest, ports of the world (iv, 269). 
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wt (S. Soucek) 

MINAV?I, a term used by modern authors to des- 
cribe a ty pe of ceramics with polychrome under- 
and over-glaze painting produced during the late 
{2th and early 13th centuries. Figural decoration 
which depicts stories from the Persian epic tradition is 
characteristic of some mind7i wares. 

When these objects first became known in the late 
19th century they were described as ‘‘Rhages 
Polychrome Ware’’ because they were said to come 
from the ruins of mediaeval Rayy on the outskirts of 
modern Tehran, but this link was not substantiated by 
textual documentation or archaeological evidence. 
More recently, O. Watson has suggested that mina’r 
vessels were produced in Kashan [q.v.] by the group 
of potters who also made lustre-paintcd vessels and 
architectural revetments. Fragments of mina vessels 
and tiles have been found in Turkey and Syria, but it 
is unclear where these objects were produced. 

The designation of this polychrome painted ware as 
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mina@i began only in the 1930s. A.U. Pope, writing in 
the Survey of Persian art (1939-40), describes mina as 
“simply a name given currency by the Persian 
dealers.’’ Other authors of this period such as K. Erd- 
mann and R. Ettinghausen use the term in quotations 
marks or qualify it as ‘‘so-called Minas faience.”’ 
More recently, however, the term mind has gained 
acceptance among both scholars and their public, and 
qualifications are seldom used. 

The precise mediaeval name of this ware is uncer- 
tain. It may have been ‘‘seven-colour ware’, a term 
used by Abu ‘Il-K4sim al-Kashani, a member of the 
family of potters who are thought to have produced 
both mina% and lustre-painted ceramics. 

Certain examples of this ware have been repeatedly 
published, and a substantial quantity of it is found in 
public and private collections; overall, however, it is 
poorly documented. Only a few signed pieces have 
been noted: two by ‘‘SAli b. Yusuf’’ and two by ‘‘Abt 
Zayd al-Kashani’’. Dated pieces are also rare, and 
curiously, four of the six published examples are dated 
to either Muharram 582/1186-7. or Muharram 
583/1187-8. The authenticity of those dates was ques- 
tioned already in 1939 by R. Ettinghausen, who noted 
that the dates were written over the glaze and should 
be subjected to technical examination before they 
were accepted as fact. Similar reservations were 
voiced by A. Lane. These caveats, however, have 
seemingly been largely ignored, for the objects con- 
tinue to be cited in current publications and used as 
the foundation for a wider chronology. 

Iranian authors of the 11th/14th centuries link the 
terms mind and mind? to translucent or luminous 
substances such as the sky or wine vessels. Often, 
mina@’i is said to be blue. Mina? is also used as a 
technical term to describe a type of glass. The most 
detailed references are found in the Tanswkh-ndma-yi 
Ikhani by Nasir al-Din Tiisi, who describes mind? as a 
type of lead glass of which the best quality is made in 
Syria, Egypt and the Maghrib. Green mind? was most 
prized and was used to imitate emeralds as well as to 
make vessels that were sometimes decorated with 
inlays in precious materials. This suggests that mind? 
was cast rather than blown and worked as if it were 
stone. 

Later authors use the terms mind? and mina’i to des- 
cribe glass vessels that had been painted and gilded. 
During the i8th and 19th centuries vessels of this type 
appear to have reached Iran from India or Europe, 
although some were also made locally. It is probable 
that the description of emerald glass as mina? led to the 
designation of polychrome glazed ceramics as mind’i. 
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MINANGKABAU or MENANGKABAU, the most 
numerous of the peoples of the island of 
Sumatra [q.v.] in the Indonesian Republic (1980 
population estimate, 6 million). They inhabit the 
Padang highlands of west-central Sumatra, but there 
are also appreciable numbers of Minangkabau 
emigrants, including to Negro Sembilan in the Malay 
peninsula {q.v.]. Originally under Indonesian cultural 
and religious influence, as the centre of the Hindu- 
Malayan empire of Malayu, by the early 17th century 
much of their land had become Muslim through the 
influence of the Sultanate of Atjéh [9.v.] at the 
northern tip of the island. Although the Minangkabau 
are enthusiastic Muslims, ‘they retain many of their 
former matrilineal practices in the reckoning of 
genealogies, marriage and inheritance, in flat con- 
tradiction to the Shari‘a. They are also skilled farmers, 
with terraced agriculture on the hill slopes, and 
notable woodcarvers, metalworkers and traders, in 
this last respect rivaling the Chinese. In the move- 
ment for Indonesian independence in the earlier half 
of this century, they played a significant réle, and 
several of the Minangkabau filled important govern- 
ment positions in the post-1949 republican period. 

Bibliography: E.M. Loeb, Sumatra, its history and 
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MINAR, MINARET [sce MANARA]. 

MINBAR (a.), the raised structure or pulpit 
from which solemn announcements to the Muslim 
community were made and from which sermons were 
preached. 


1. Early historical evolution and place in the 
Islamic cult. 


In contrast to the mzhrab [q.v.], the minbar was intro- 
duced in the time of the Prophet himself. The word, 
often pronounced mimbar (cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, 
i, 161), comes from the root n-6-r ‘‘high’’; it could be 
derived from the Arabic quite easily with the meaning 
“elevation, stand’’, but is more probably a loanword 
from the Ethiopic (Schwally, in ZDMG, lii [1898], 
146-8; Néldeke, Neue Beitrége z. sem. Sprachw., 
Strassburg 1910, 49). Its case is therefore somewhat 
similar to that of masdjid. It means ‘‘seat, chair’’ (e.g. 
Wistenfeld, Chron. Mekka, ii, 8; Aghani*, xiv, 75) and 
is used, for example, for saddle (al-Tabari, Gloss.) and 
of a litter (Aghani, xiii, 158; cf. Schwally). It is there- 
fore identical with madjlis (al-Bukhari, Djum‘a, bab 
23), with sarir (al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 20; Aghani, iii, 3), 
takht or kursi (Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, 1, 214; cf. also 
Becker, Kanzel, 8). The use of the word for the pulpit 
is in keeping with its history. 

When the khatib (q.v.| spoke among the Arabs, he 
usually did so standing (ct. Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, 
xci2?3; al-Djahiz, Bayan, Cairo 1332, i, 129, ii, 143) 
frequently beating the ground with bow and lance 
(ibid., i, 198; Labid, 7, 15, 9, 45); or he sat on his 
mount as did e.g. Kuss b. Sa‘ida (Bayan, i, 25, 31, ii, 
141). The Prophet did both of these things. In SArafa 
he sat on his camel during his khutba and on other 
occasions, when addressing the community during the 
early period, even as late as the day of the capture of 
Mecca, he stood (cf. Kur’an, LXII, 11). The people 
sat on the ground around him (al-Bukhari, Djum‘a, 
bab 28; S/dayn, bab 6). In the mosque in Medina, he 
had a particular place, as is mentioned in the stories 
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of the introduction of the minbar. Sometimes, we are 
told, he stood beside a tree or a palm-tree (al-Bukhari, 
Manakib, bab 25; ed. Krehl, ii, 400); as a rule however, 
beside a palm-trunk (ddh‘, so Ibn Sad, i/1, 9, 10, 11, 
12) and on a few occasions beside one of the pillars (al- 
Bukhari, Manakib, bab 25, ed. Krehl, ii, 401; al- 
Diyarbakri, Khamis, ii, 75). This is undoubtedly the 
original tradition: the Prophet stood beside one of the 
palm-tree trunks used as pillars in the mosque. For 
“‘beside’’ (usually kama ia; ai-Bukhari, Buyi‘, bab 32: 
Sinda) ‘‘up against’’ (kama ‘ala; already in al-Bukhari, 
Djum‘a, bab 26) is sometimes found later and for the 
column or trunk, we find a stump on which he sat. 

Various passages record how the minbar was intro- 
duced, notably the following: Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 9-12; al- 
Bukhhari, Salat, bab 18, 64, 91; DjumSa, bab 26; BuyiiS 
bab 32; Hiba, bab 3; Manakib, bab 25; Muslim, 
Masadjid, tr. 10; see also Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. 
Pulpit, Usd al-ghaba, i, 43 below, 214; Wistenfeld, 
Medina, 62-3; Ibn Battita, i, 275-6; the whole mate- 
rial is in al-Diyarbakri, Khamis, i, 129, it, 75-6, and 
Sirat al-halabi, ii, 146-7. The details are variously 
given. The minbar, we are told, was built of farfa wood 
or tamarisk from the woods near Medina; the builder 
was a Byzantine or a Copt and was called Bakam or 
Bakul, but the names Ibrahim (Usd, i, 43), Maymun, 
Sabah, Kulab and Mina are also given. He was a 
carpenter, but a slave of the wife of one of the Ansar 
or (al-Bukhari, Hiba, bab 3) of the Muhadjirain. 
Others say he belonged to al-‘Abbas. The suggestion 
is sometimes credited to the Prophet and sometimes to 
others. The palm-trunk is said to have whined like a 
camel or a child when the Prophet mounted his new 
seat, but was calmed by stroking and kind words from 
the Prophet. Most stories take it for granted that the 
minbar was primarily intended for the khutba; in some 
it is added that the object was to enable the large 
assembly to hear him (Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 10, 11). We are 
told also that the Prophet performed the salat on it 
and, during the sudjud, he came down from it. He also 
took care that the people could see his sa/at and follow 
him (al-Bukhari, Salat, bab 18; Djum‘a, bab 26). This 
last tradition however presupposes the later custom of 
standing upon the minbar (note that the same idea of 
the palm-stump occurs in Djum‘a, bab 26). 

In this connection, it is interesting to note a tradi- 
tion in Ibn al-Athir according to which the Compan- 
ions asked the Prophet to take up a raised position, as 
many wufud were coming (Usd al-ghaba, i, 43). 
Another tradition is in keeping with this, according to 
which the Prophet, when he was visited by a man 
named Tamim, stood on a kurst and addressed him 
from it (tbid., 214; cf. Lammens, Mo‘Sawia, 204, n. 5). 
Here we have a seat of honour on which the ruler sits. 
This is undoubtedly in keeping with the character of 
the minbar,; while the raised seat was in general use 
among the northern Semites, the Arabs usually sat on 
the ground, often leaning against a saddle. The raised 
seat was the special mark of the ruler or, what is the 
same thing, of the judge. We are told that Rabi<a b. 
Mukhashin was the first to sit on a minbar or sarir when 
acting as judge (Aghani*, ili, 3; al-Makrizi, iv, 6-7). 
Al-Hadjdjadj, for example, when he addressed the 
people (hardly in the mosque) sat on a chair which 
belonged to him (kurst lahu: al-Tabari, ii, 959) and 
when he tried and condemned his enemies, a sari7 was 
erected for him (zb:d., 1119); in the same way a kursi 
was placed for Yazid b. al-Muhallab when he issued 
his orders for a battle (zbid., ii, 1107; see also Becker, 
Kanzel, 8). 

If tradition usually suggests that the mznbar was 
introduced exclusively for the khutha, this seems to be 


a somewhat one-sided view. The minbar was 
primarily, as Becker was the first to point out, the 
throne of the mighty Prophet in his capacity as a 
ruler. In keeping with this is the tradition that it was 
introduced in the year 7, 8 or 9 (al-Tabar?, i, 1591; al- 
Diyarbakri, Khamis, ii, 75; Usd al-ghaba, i, 23). The 
Prophet used it for the publication of important 
announcements, for example, the prohibition of wine. 
That he should also make his public speeches to the 
community from the new seat was only natural. His 
khutbas, however, were not confined to the Friday 
worship, and he could still deliver a khutha without a 
minbar, e.g. at the festival on the musalla [q.v.], where 
Marwan was the first to put up a minbar (al-Bukhari, 
‘Idayn, bab 6), and beside the Ka‘ba after the capture 
of Mecca (Ibn Hisham, 823). 

The Prophet’s minéar is often called a%wad from 
its material (al-Bukhart, Salat, bab 64; Djum‘a, bab 26). 
It consisted of two steps and a seat (madjlis: al- 
Diyarbakri, Khamis, ii, 75; al-Bukhari, Djum‘a, bab 
23; mak‘ad: al-Tabari, i, 1591). After the time of the 
Prophet, it was used in the same way by Abt Bakr, 
“Umar and ‘Uthman (see below). Its significance as a 
throne is seen from the fact that in the year 50, 
Mu‘awiya wanted to take it to Syria with him; he was 
not allowed to do so but he raised it by 6 steps. At a 
later date, ‘Abd al-Malik and al-Walid are said to 
have wanted to take the Prophet’s minbar to Damascus 
(al-Tabari, ii, 92-3; Khamis, ii, 75; Yakabr, Ta°rikh, 
ii, 283; Ibn al-Fakih, 23-4; Wistenfeld, Medina, 63). 
In the time of the Prophet, it stood against the wall so 
that a sheep could just get past (al-Bukhari, Salat, 91). 
In the time of al-Mukaddasi, in the centre of the 
Mughatta there was pointed out the position of the old 
minbar, above which Mu‘awiya was said to have built 
his new one (82; cf. Ibn Hawkal, 26, and al-Kazwini, 
ed. Wiustenfeld, ii, 71). According to some hadiths, it 
was over the hawd of the Prophet (al-Bukhari, Salat fr 
Makka, bab 5; Fadail al-Madina, bab 5, 12 and passim). 
At a later date, new muinbars were erected in the 
mosque (see Wiistenfeld, Medina, 64, 96). 

That the Umayyads should have a minbar of their 
own was natural; they sat on it, just as their 
predecessors had done (cf. Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 
42). Mu‘awiya took it with him on his journey to 
Mecca (Chron. Mekka, i, 333); he also had taken it to 
the festivals on the musalla (al-Ya‘kubi, Ta?rikh, ii, 
265), just as Marwan used to do in Medina (see 
above); it was therefore still portable and indispen- 
sable for the sovereign when he wished to make a 
public appearance as such. In Ibn Djubayr’s time, the 
minbar al-khutba in Damascus was in the central 
maksura (Rihla, 265). According to Ibn Khaldin, 
Mu‘awiya was the first in Islam to use the throne 
(sarir, minbar, takht, kurst) but he is clearly not referring 
to the minbar of the mosque (Mukaddima, Cairo 1322, 
205-6, fasl 3, 37). 

The minbar taken to Mecca by Mu‘awiya remained 
there till the time of al-Rashid; when the latter visited 
Mecca on his Pilgrimage in the year 170/786-7 or 
174/790-1 a minbar mankash with nine steps was 
presented to him by the amir of Egypt and the old one 
was put up in ‘Arafa. At a later date, al-Wathik made 
minbars for Mecca, ‘Arafa and Mina (Chron. Mekka, 1, 
333, iii, 114). The Meccan minbar was a portable one. 
It usually stood beside the makam but was put beside 
the Ka‘ba during the khutba (Ibn Djubayr, 95, 97; cf. 
Chron. Mekka, iii, 429). According to al-Batanini, this 
custom was kept up until Sultan Sulayman Kanuni 
(926-74/1520-66) built a marble minbar, north of the 
makam (al-Rthla al-Hidjaztyya, 100). 

It seems at first to have been doubtful whether 
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manabir should be put up in the provinces or not. 
According to al-Kuda‘I, ‘Amr had a minbar made in 
al-Fustat but ‘Umar ordered him to take it away: he 
was not to raise himself above the Muslims so that 
they would have to sit below his heels (al-Makrizi, iv, 
6-7; Ibn Taghribirdi, i, 76; al-Suyati, Husn al- 
muhadara, i, 63, ii, 135). The idea obviously was that 
the throne belonged to the caliph alone. After 
SUmar’s death, however, ‘Amr is said to have used a 
minbar (al-Makrizi, iv, 8, 27). It stood there tll Kurra 
b. Sharik {g.v.] rebuilt the mosque. During the 
rebuilding, it was put in the Kaysariyya, which was 
used as a mosque; only when the mosque was com- 
pleted in the year 92/711 did Kurra put up a new min- 
bar. Tradition, however, is uncertain. The minbar 
removed by Kurra perhaps dated from the time of 
SAbd al-SAziz b. Marwan, who had taken it from a 
church or had been presented with it by the Nubian 
king (al-Makrizi, iv, 8; Ibn Taghribirdi, i, 78). 
Kurra’s minbar remained till 379/989, when the 
Fatimid vizier Ya‘kab b. Killis replaced it by a gilded 
one. A large new minbar was placed in the mosque of 
‘Amr in 405/1014-15 by al-Hakim (al-Makrizi, iv, 8; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, i, 78-9). 

We hear of no objections in other places to the 
mandabir in the amsar. In Mada?in as early as the year 
16/637, SaSd b. Abi Wakkas erected a minbar in the 
mosque improvised in the Iwan of Kisra (al-Tabari, i, 
2451, 9). In Basra, AbG Masa put up a minbar in the 
middle of the mosque. This was, however, found 
inconvenient because the imam had to cross from the 
minbar to the kibla ‘‘over the necks’’ of the (seated) 
believers. Ziyad then placed the minbar against the 
south wall (Yakat, i, 642). On the other hand, we are 
told that ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas (governor of Basra 36- 
40/656-60) was the first to mount the minbar in Basra 
(al-Dyahiz, Bayan, i, 179). When Ziyad had to fly from 
Basra, he saved the minbar which he put up in his 
Masdjid al-Huddan (al-Tabari, i, 3414-15). The min- 
bar was the symbol of the ruler, and the governor sat 
upon it as representative of the ruler. It therefore 
formed a feature of the Masdjid al-Djama‘a, where 
the community was officially addressed. In the year 
64/683-4, therefore, there were minbars in all the prov- 
inces. In this year, homage was paid to Marwan b. al- 
Hakam not only in the capital but in the other manabir 
in the Hidjaz, Misr, Sha’m, Djazira, ‘Irak, 
Khurasan, and other amsar (al-Mas‘udi, Tanbih, 307). 
Special mention is made of the fact that Tabariyya 
had no minbar. 

In the Ist century and beginning of the 2nd one, we 
find the wali in the smaller towns delivering the khutha 
standing, with the staff only. But in 132/749-50 the 
governor ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan had mandbir put 
up in the kurd of Egypt (al-Makrizi, iv, 8, 17 ff.; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, i, 350-1). When the khutba became 
purely a religious exhortation and the ruler was no 
longer the khatib, the minbar became the pulpit of the 
spiritual preacher, and every mosque in which the 
Friday service was celebrated was given a minbar. At 
the same time, i.e. after al-Rashid, the change was 
gradually completed and the preacher spoke, standing 
on the pulpit. Hadiths therefore came into existence, 
according to which the Prophet used to deliver two 
khutbas on Friday, standing ‘‘just as is done to-day”’ 
(al-Bukhart, Djum‘a, babs 27, 30) and ‘Umar (:bid., 
bab 2). 

The minbar was thus now quite analogous to the 
Christian pulpit. It is very probable that this latter 
also influenced its form. We have already noted 
above, regarding a minbar in the mosque of ‘Amr, that 
it was said to be of Christian origin. The same thing 


| came to be said of the Prophet’s minbar (Wiustenfeld, 
Medina, 63). Mu‘awiya made the Medina muinbar 
larger, while the one brought by him to Mecca had 
only three steps and was of course portable. We again 
hear of portable minbars later, which did not exclude 
their being large (cf. above, on the minbar of Mecca). 
Thus the mandbir in al-Maghrib are said to have been 
portable. Ibn al-Hadjdj regards this (the oldest) 
custom as bid‘a and therefore ascribes it to al- 
Hadjdjadj (Madkhal, ii, 47, 13 ff.). The oldest minbars 
were all of wood. There is, however, one hadith which 
says that the Prophet had a kursi of wood with iron legs 
made for the reception of Tamim (Usd, i, 214, 8 from 
below; cf. Lammens, Mo‘awia, 273, n. 3); it is how- 
ever uncertain what relation this had to the minbar. A 
minbar of iron was made as early as the Umayyad 
period (Ibn Taghribirdi, i, 78, 8: al-minbar al-hadid, 
probably correct in spite of Becker, Kanzel, 10, n.; cf. 
79, 4, and see below); and also of stone (Goldziher, 
Muh. Stud., ii, 42, n. 5, with a reference to Ibn 
Hadjar); later, they were also built of brick 
(Wistenfeld, Medina, 64, 96). As a rule, the minbar 
stood against the kibla wall beside the mthrab. Al- 
Mahdi had tried to reduce the mandbir to their original 
small size (al-Tabari, iii, 486, 12; al-Makrizi, iv, 12, 
13 ff.), but he could not arrest the development. In the 
larger mosques several mandabir were even built. Ibn 
al-Fakth, in about 300/912-13, already mentions five 
minbars in the mosque in Jerusalem (100, 8 f.). In the 
Sultan Hasan mosque in Cairo, four were planned 
and three erected, when a minaret fell down in 
762/1361 and diverted attention to other work (al- 
Makrizi, iv, 117, 18 f.). 

The importance which the minbar already had in the 
time of the Prophet caused special reverence to be 
paid to it, and the sanctity of the mosque was concen- 
trated round this and around the mifrab. The gover- 
nor of Kafa, Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri (105- 
20/723-38), received a letter of censure from the 
caliph because he had prayed for water on the mindbar 
(Kamil, 20, 15). A false oath taken on or beside the 
minbar of the Prophet absolutely led to hell (Ibn Sa‘d, 
i/1, 10, 3 f., 12, 19 f.; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 329; 
cf. J. Pedersen, Der Eid bei den Semiten, 144, 147). 
Legends grew up which represented the Prophet see- 
ing into the future from the minbar (al-Bukhari, 
Djum‘a, bab 29) and being able to follow the battle of 
Mu?ta [g.v.] from it (cf. al-Wakidi, tr. Wellhausen, 
311; Ibn Hisham, 796) and also telling how his 
prayers on the minbar were specially efficacious. 

Just as the Ka‘ba was covered (kasd), so was the 
same thing done to the minbar. ‘Uthman is said to 
have been the first to cover the minbar of the Prophet 
with a katifa (Khamis, 11, 75, 1 from below). Mu‘awiya 
did the same thing when he had to give up his attempt 
to abolish it (zb¢d., 76, 4; al-Tabari, ii, 92, 4). It was 
not quite the same thing when al-Hakim rediscovered 
the already-mentioned iron minbar and covered it with 
gilded leather because it was covered with dirt (read: 
kadhar) i.e. rust (Ibn Taghribirdi, i, 79, 5 f.). Under 
the ‘Abbasids, a new kiswa was sent every year for the 
minbar of the Prophet from Baghdad; the sultans later 
did not renew it so frequently (Wiustenfeld, Medina, 
64). We find other references to the covering of the 
minbar on special occasions (Ibn Djubayr, 149, 16). 
Ibn al-Hadjdj (Madkhal, ii, 74) demands that the :mam 
should put a stop to the custom of putting carpets on 
the minbar. 

Bibliography: \n addition to references given in 
the article, see C.H. Becker, Die Kanzel im Kultus des 
alten Islam, in Ortentalische Studien Th. Noldeke ... 
gewidmet, Giessen 1906, i, 331-51 = Islamstudien, i 
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2. Architectural features: the Arab, Persian 
and Turkish lands. 


As noted in 1. above, the minéar was in early times 
used as a seat by the ruler or his governor, from which 
he addressed the Muslims at the Friday worship, con- 
sonant with the use of mosques in the Umayyad 
period as places of political assembly also (see 
Maspyp. I. E. 1, and J. Sauvaget, La Mosquée 
Omeyyade de Médine, Paris 1947, 134-5, 142-4), Accord- 
ing to C.H. Becker, the change in the purpose of the 
minbar from the ruler’s or governor’s seat to the purely 
religious pulpit occurred towards the end of the 
Umayyad period (Die Kanzel im Kultus des alten Islam, 
in Orientalische Studien Th. Noldeke... gewidmet, Giessen 
1906, i, 344-7). Unfortunately, we do not have any 
examples or even descriptions of how minbars looked 
during the Umayyad period. Evidently it took some 
time before minbars were generally in use. In 132/749- 
50 provincial cities in Egypt were provided with min- 
bars by order of Marwan II, and we may therefore 
presume that they became standard mosque furniture 
in other parts of the Islamic world as well. 

Little is known of minbars during the ‘Abbasid 
period. It is reported that the caliph al-Mahdi ordered 
Muhammad b. Abi Dja‘far al-Mansur in 161/777-8 
to reduce the height of minbars to make them the same 
size as that of the Prophet (al-Makrizi, Khzfat, Balak 
1853, ii, 247). This incident would suggest that min- 
bars at that time were high, a possibility borne out by 
the fact that the Great Mosque of Samarra had, 
according to its kibla wall plan, a minbar which, on 
architectural evidence, was about 3.90 m high (J. 
Schacht, An unknown type of Minbar and its historical 
significance, in Ars Ortentalis, ii [1957], 156). The only 
surviving minbar from the early period of Islam is in 
the Great Mosque of Kayrawan in Tunisia. Made of 
teak and measuring 3.31 m with eleven steps, it is a 
magnificent example of carved woodwork. It is said to 
have been brought from Baghdad by the Aghlabid 
amir Abu Ibrahim Ahmad (242-249/856-63), and was 
probably completed in 248/862-3 (K.A.C. Creswell, 
Early Muslim architecture, Oxford 1940, ii, 314, 317-19, 
pls. 89, 90). It is the earliest extant example to have 
the basic elements of a wooden minbar, that is, a plat- 
form with steps and a portal without a door at the 
entrance to the steps. The framework consists of 
upright and transverse strips of wood with rectangular 
and triangular panels fitted in by the tongue-and- 
groove technique. The framework is decorated with 
vine tendrils forming circular loops enclosing a vine 
leaf and bunch of grapes, a composition found in the 
tie beams of the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. Most 
of the panels on the minbar are geometric grilles, but 
on the eastern side there are ten very beautiful panels 
carved in arabesque. The naturalistic style of the 
design on these ten panels and, in particular, the pine 
cones encircled by vines, recall wooden panels found 
near Baghdad. In Creswell’s view, the resemblance 
strongly suggests that the ten panels were carved 
there. E. Kiihnel has pointed out that their ornamen- 
tation resembles that of the Umayyad palace at 
Mushatta {q.v.] (Die Islamische Kunst, in A. Springer, 
Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte, Leipzig 1929, vi, 385). E. 
Diez remarked on the dissimilarity of the style of the 
naturalistic panels to the more abstract style of the 
early ‘Abbasid period typified in the stucco and wood 
decoration in Samarra, and believed that some of the 


carved strips and panels may have belonged to an 
Umayyad minbar before being assembled in the pres- 
ent structure (E/', MinBaR, at iii, 500). The mindbar has 
been subjected to damage and restoration and, partic- 
ularly, it must have been restored after Kayrawan was 
sacked by the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir in 
441/1049-50 (H. Saladin, La Mosquée de Sidi Okba 4 
Kairouan, Paris 1899, 8, 104). According to Creswell, 
in the repairs of 1907 the panels were replaced in a 
new order. The rectangular panels with geometric 
designs, which are of varying quality, are difficult to 
date, and whilst some are more recent, others appear 
to have been made at an early period (L. Golvin, Essat 
sur architecture religieuse musulmane, Paris 1970, 228). 

In early Islamic times, some minbars were movable, 
which would at once indicate that they were made of 
very light material, probably wood. Judging from the 
form and size of the &b/a wall in the Great Mosque of 
Samarra, it must have had a movable minbar which 
was kept in a special room close to the mihrab 
(Schacht, op. cit., 156). The mnbar of the Ka‘ba in 
Mecca was on wheels and was normally kept in the 
makam Ibrahim [q.v.|, but was pushed out to stand 
beside the Ka‘ba for the Friday sermon (Ibn Djubayr, 
Rihla*, ed. M.J. de Goeje, Leiden and London 1907, 
95, 97). This was presumably the minbar donated by 
the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Wathik (227-32/841-7) 
(Schacht, op. cit., 157). The practice of moving min- 
bars in and out of the assembly area has actually sur- 
vived in certain parts of the Islamic world, mainly in 
North Africa. Few early ones remain, but the 
existence of a recess to the right of the kibla wall of 
some Friday Mosques proves that the original minbars 
of these mosques were movable. The series of 
movable minbars begins with that of the Great Mosque 
of Sfax built in 235/849, which has a recess for the 
minbar (see Schacht, op. cit., 149 ff., for this and fur- 
ther examples). 

Since the minbar was a symbol of authority, where 
the governor sat as representative of the ruling power, 
it was therefore an important feature of the Masdjid-i 
Djami‘ when the community gathered to be officially 
addressed. Al-Mukaddasi refers to the minbar as an 
object of high regard in Muslim communities. A 
township, for instance, could only be called a city if it 
enjoyed the right to possess a minbar and held public 
assemblies. He frequently categorises towns according 
to whether they had a minbar or not. The significance 
of a minbar was such that in Iran townships fought 
hard for the right to have one. Several references from 
al-Mukaddasi indicate that the number of minbars in 
a city was a sign of its prosperity (193, 261-2, 267, 
273, 282, 306, 309). 

No minbar survives from the early period in Iran, 
but Ibn Funduk mentions that he saw a minbar in the 
Adina Mosque in Sabzawar dated 266/879 (Tarikh-t 
Bayhak, ed. K.S.K. Husayni, Hyderabad 1968, 86). 
He also adds that the name of the ruler of Khurasan, 
Ahmad al-Khudjistani, who held power there during 
the reign of the caliph al-Mu‘tamid [see KHUDJISTAN], 
was written on it. The earliest surviving minbar in Iran 
is in the DjamiS Mosque of Shushtar and is dated 
Safar 445/May-June 1053 (N. Meshkati, A lst of the 
historical sites and ancient monuments of Iran, tr. H.A. Pes- 
syan, Tehran 1974, 109). It is an early example of a 
minbar decorated with star- and polygon-shaped 
panels, filled with arabesque interlace pattern, fitted 
by the tongue-and-groove technique covering the 
sides, a type of decoration which became popular in 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey and other parts of the Islamic 
world from the 5th/iith century onwards. No other 
minbar with this type of decoration is known in Iran 
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from the Saldjak period. In central Iran, five minbars 
survive from the period of Saldjak rule. All of these 
reveal the same structure as that at Kayrawan, 
namely, a flight of steps with posts at their entrance 
leading up to the speaker’s seat, which consists of a 
platform supported on four posts. The minbars are on 
a smaller scale than that of Kayrawan, but the sides, 
consisting of carved rectangular panels, are similar 
(for a detailed description and analysis of these Ira- 
nian minbars, see J. Golmohammadi, Wooden religious 
buildings and carved woodwork in central Iran, Ph.D. diss., 
Univ. of London 1988, unpubl.). One of the earliest 
of these five is the minbar in the Masdjid-i Djami‘ in 
Abyana, dated 466/1077. The second, dated 
543/1148, is in the Imamzada Isma‘il in Barz, and the 
third, dated 583/1187, is in the Masdjid-i Pain in 
Farizhand. All these three minbars are in the Natanz 
region. The minbar in the Masdjid-i DjamiS in 
Muhammadiyya near Na’in, and that called the 
Sahib-i Minbar in a building attached to the 
Husayniyya in Farizhand, have no dates, but they 
may be attributed to the 5th-6th/11th-12th centuries 
on account of the use of the bevelled technique of car- 
ving in the arabesque decoration, and in the case of 
the Sahib-i Minbar, the style of the Kific inscription. 
A notable and important feature of these five Iranian 
minbars is the application of a so-called ‘‘bevelled’’ 
style of carving. This particular decorative technique 
was identified by E. Herzfeld as found on the stucco 
decoration of Samarra (Dre Ausgrabungen von Samarra, i, 
Berlin 1923, 5-8, 10-14). It consists of patterns cut at 
a deep slant giving contrast of light and shade. The 
patterns, often repeated and separated by curving 
lines, were covered with dots, notches and slits and 
rows of beads or pearls were frequently used as a 
decorative border. While this style and technique was 
first used in Samarra during the 3rd/9th century, it 
survived in Iran, as R. Ettinghausen has pointed out, 
in a somewhat modified form, losing its repetitive 
arrangements, during the 5th-6th/1 1th-12th centuries 
(The ‘Beveled Style’? in the post-Samarra period, in 
Archaeologica orientalia in memoriam Ernest Herzfeld, New 
York 1952, 76-81). This style of carving was out- 
moded in Egypt by the late 5th/11th century, but we 
can still observe it in other parts of the Islamic world 
right up to the end of the 6th-12th century, although 
the bevelling tended to be considerably shallower. 

The minbar of the Masdjid-i Djami‘ in Abyana is 
perhaps one of the most outstanding works of the 
bevelled style still surviving in Iran. Its panels are 
carved with deeply bevelled patterns, including 
abstract leaves with spiral tips, which can be traced 
back to the stucco decoration of Samarra. Also 
noticeable on it is the use of the tongue-and-groove 
technique, which existed in the early days of Islam 
(see E. Pauty, Les bois sculptes jusqu’a U’époque Ayyoubide, 
in Catalogue général du Musée Arabe du Caire, 1931, pl. I, 
nos. 4627, 4630, and pl. IV, no. 4739). 

Although the Barz minbar has bevelled panels, the 
decoration is mainly arabesque interlace, showing the 
influence of new decorative trends. This minbar is also 
notable for its balustrade, which is composed of a lat- 
tice grille made up of geometric patterns formed by 
small pieces of turned wood fixed to each other by the 
technique that is well-known in the mashrabiyya [q.v. | 
work of Egypt; this is the earliest known dated exam- 
ple of such work in Iran. The existence of these min- 
bars is significant, since they pre-date the Mongol 
invasion; it was previously thought that all Saldjuk 
minbars were destroyed by the Mongols. 

The bevelled style of carving can further be 
observed on the minbar in the Great Mosque of 











‘Amadiyya in ‘Irak, dated 548/1153 (Ettinghausen, 
op. ctt., 74, Pl. X). Here polygonal panels set in a 
plain frame are decorated with semi-palmettes with 
spiral tips within curving scrolls. In Turkey there is a 
minbar from Malatya, which is now preserved in the 
Ethnographic Museum in Ankara (G. Oney, Anadolu 
Selguklu mimartsinde siisleme ve el sanatlari, Ankara 1978, 
115). It has small polygonal pieces set in a plain 
framework carved in the bevelled style. The field of 
the panels is made up of deeply incised small scale 
arabesques with bevelled surfaces. It has been 


‘attributed to the 7th/13th century, but Ettinghausen 


has correctly pointed out that it must be earlier, 
nainely dating from the 6th/12th century (of. cit. , 82). 
So far no other dated piece of woodwork carved with 
the bevelled style is known from the 7th/13th century; 
Ettinghausen’s dating appears therefore justified. 

The structure and decoration of the sides of minbars 
began to change towards the end of the 5th/11th cen- 
tury, when there appeared a new method of construc- 
tion and design. This was to cover the sides with small 
pieces of wood in the shape of stars and polygons. The 
earliest known example of this type is the minbar of the 
Masdjid-i Djami* in Shushtar already mentioned. 
The new composition appears in its fully developed 
form on the Fatimid menbar of the Shrine of al-Husayn 
at Askelon, now preserved in the Museum of Hebron 
(L.H. Vincent and E.J.H. Mackay, Le Haram el 
Khalil, sépulture des patriarches, Paris 1923, 219-25, pls. 
XXV-XXVII). It is dated 484/1091-2. The entire 
surface of the sides is covered with elaborate 
geometrical patterns composed of small polygonal 
pieces of wood fitted into incised strapwork by the 
tongue and groove technique. The main elements of 
the pattern consist of hexagons, polygons and six- 
pointed stars. Each of the polygonal pieces is filled 
with interlaced arabesque designs. The carving, how- 
ever, is no longer in the bevelled style, but executed 
in deep straight cuttings. Another interesting feature 
of this mznbar is its balustrade grille composed as a 
mashrabiyya, making it a very early dated example of 
such work. The present canopy and door of the minbar 
are later, probably of the Mamluk period. 

During the Fatimid period in Egypt, the system of 
decoration was to continue appearing in two early 
minbars, that in St. Catherine’s Monastery on Mt. 
Sinai dated 500/1106, and that in the Mosque of ‘Amr 
in Kus dated 550/1155 (C.J. Lamm, Fatimid wood- 
work, its style and chronology, in Bull. de l’Inst. d’Egypte, 
xviii {1935-6}, 78). The latter example has a pavilion 
over the speaker’s seat, and the decoration at the back 
of the seat recalls a mzhrab. From the Fatimid period 
onwards, the minbar developed its standard form, 
having a domed canopy over the speaker’s seat, a 
doorway and decorative elements consisting of stars 
and polygons made up of small carved pieces of wood. 
This form was to become standard in Syria and 
Turkey as well as Egypt. A good example of this type 
is the minbar of the Aksa Mosque in Jerusalem, which 
was clonated in 564/1168 by Nur al-Din to Aleppo and 
later taken by Salah al-Din to Jerusalem (zbid., 88). 

A popular decorative feature of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury onwards, inlay work of ivory and mother of 
pearl, appears on this same minbar (M.S. Briggs, 
Muhammadan architecture in Egypt and Palestine, New 
York 1974, 216). Later on, Mamlak minbars were 
noted for their elaborate inlay work, which included 
not only ivory and mother-of-pearls, but also ebony 
and bone. Such minbars are to be found in the mosques 
of Ibn Tulun and Salih Tala in Cairo (L. 
Hautecoeur and G. Wiet, Les Mosquées du Caire, Paris 
1932, pls. 82, 85). Towards the end of the Mamluk 
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period, we witness the decline of both carved and 
inlay decoration. The minbar from the Mosque of 
Ka@it-Bay, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London, dated 872/1468-9, is a good example of these 
late Mamluk works (V. and A., no. 1050-1869). 

In Iran, star and polygon decoration was slow to 
become popular. Thus the minbar of the Masdjid-i 
Djami‘ in Na’in dated 711/1311-12 has sides still con- 
structed with rectangular panels rather than stars and 
polygons (M.B. Smith, The wood minbar in the Masdjid-i 
DiamiS, Nain, in Ars Islamica, v(1938], 21-2, figs. 1-7). 
Part of its carved decoration consists of chains of 
lozenges or leaves, filled with comma-like volutes, 
which reflect a style that became popular in Iran 
during the 8th/14th century. It also has a lattice-work 
balustrade with a geometrical design made up of slats. 
This is an early example of this type of lattice-work in 
Iran, which was used for screens, windows, gateways 
and balcony balustrades. Another outstanding minbar 
from this post-Mongol period in Iran is that of the 
Masdjid-i Djami‘ of Siryan in Fars, now preserved in 
the Iran-Bastan Museum in Tehran (S.M.T. 
Mustafawi, Jklim-2 Pars, Tehran 1343 sh/1964, tr. 
R.N. Sharp, The land of Pars, Chippenham 1978, 5). 
According to its inscription, it was made in 771/1369. 
It is distinguished by the use on its sides of the star and 
polygon style, which was by that time applied in 
woodwork in Iran. Another feature of this minbar is 
the distinctly floral element of its carved decoration, 
which was later to become characteristic of the 
Timurid period. The minbar of the Mosque of Gawhar 
Shad in the sanctuary of the Imam Rida in Mashhad 
made in 840-50/1436-46 is a fine Timirid piece. It is 
distinguished by profuse ornamentation of star and 
polygon patterns with tendrils carved in relief in the 
Timtrid style (Diez, op. cit., 500). This minbar is 
unusual in Iran in having a canopy, in this case sur- 
mounted by a crown of stalactites (E/', Mihrab, fig. 8, 
which shows the minbar). 

Wooden minbars carved to a very high standard 
were also produced in Anatolia. Wood was plentiful 
there, so its use for mosque furniture is easily under- 
standable. One of the earliest wooden minbars in 
Anatolia is in the Alaeddin Mosque, Konya, and is 
dated 550/1155 (J.H. Loytved, Konia. Inschriften der 
Seldschukidischen Bauten, Berlin 1907, 22-4). It is made 
of walnut wood, and apart from its intricately carved 
star and polygon decoration it has a balustrade grille 
with a Kur’anic inscription on the rails and a cusped 
arch with panels over the entrance. It bears no par- 
ticular resemblance, either in structure or decoration, 
to the Saldjak minbars in Iran, and in fact is in the 
Syro-Egyptian form. Minbars of the Alaeddin type 
became increasingly popular in Anatolia during the 
7th-8th/13th-14th centuries. A good example of these 
is the minbar of the Ulu Cami of Siirt, now in the 
Ethnographic Museum in Ankara, which is carved to 
a very high standard (E. Akurgal, The art and architec- 
ture of Turkey, Oxford 1980, 202). Similar minbars still 
kept in their original places are those of the Ulu Cami 
of Sivrihisar dated 670/1272, and that of the Esrefoglu 
Cami in Beysehir dated 696-8/1297-9. The tongue- 
and-groove technique, which is called kiéndekari in 
Turkish, was applied to a full extent in the decoration 
of these minbars. It is remarkable, however, that in 
Anatolia a kind of false kundekari was also frequently 
used, most likely for the reason that it cut the cost. 
Large panels were carved in polygonal patterns and 
mounted on the skeleton structure of the munéar. 
Sometimes the geometric patterns were made 
separately and glued on to the background. Small 
strips of incised wood were nailed between them to 


give the appearance of strapwork and also to hide the 
joins in the panels. This method, however, does not 
prevent warping, and in time slits appeared between 
the panels. Examples of such false kindekari technique 
can be seen on the minbars of the Alaeddin Mosque, 
Ankara (594/1197-8), the Ulu Cami, Divrigi 
(626/1228-9), and the Ahi Elvan Mosque, Ankara 
784/1382 (Akurgal, op. cit., 202). 

Although minbars were most commonly made of 
wood, they were also constructed of other materials, 
such as brick, ceramic and stone. Al-Mukaddasi, 77, 
mentions one in ‘Arafa (in the Hidjaz) which was 
made of bricks. There is also an undated brick mznbar 
in the 4th/10th century Tarikhana Mosque in 
Damghan, though it appears to be much later than 
the building itself. (R. Hillenbrand, The mosque in the 
medieval Islamic world, in Architecture in continuity. 
Building in the Islamic world today. The Aga Khan Award 
for Architecture, ed. S. Cantacuzino, New York 1985, 
37). In central Iran, there are five known examples of 
ceramic tiled minbars dating from the period ca. 1445- 
1525 A.D. (B. O’Kane, The tiled Minbars of Iran, in 
Annales Islamologiques, xxii [1986], 133-53, pls. 
XXXVI-XLII). All are decorated with variations on 
a design of eight and twelve pointed stars, which 
include patterns of light blue stems with amber and 
white flowers, and floral arabesques of amber and 
light blue on a dark blue ground. Some have inscrip- 
tions giving the name of the donor, or of holy figures 
or religious texts. The finest is in the Masdjid-i 
Maydan in Kashan and is decorated with mosaic 
faience of a standard far above average. One inscrip- 
tion on the left-hand side gives the name of the crafts- 
man as Haydar, the tile-cutter, and another inscrip- 
tion states the time of construction as being in the 
reign of Sultan Aba Sa‘id Girgan, which has led 
O’Kane to date the minbar to the year before Sultan 
Abii Sa‘id’s death in 874/1469, when he was briefly 
ruler of the area. The minbar of the mosque of the 
khanagah of Bundirabad is the largest of the five, and 
is dated by O’Kane to about the time of the repair 
works to the mosque itself, carried out in 848/1473. 
These tiled minbars belong to a period of growing use 
of tiles and mosaic faience in Iranian architecture. 
The taste for them did not last for long, probably 
because there was a need to retain mobility in certain 
circumstances. There are two late examples of tiled 
minbars from Khiwa, one in the summer mosque of 
the Old Arg, which is datable to the 1820s and the 
other in an unidentifiable building also probably 19th 
century. Both are low with four steps (O’Kane, of. 
cit., 153). 

There are a number of stone mindars in the Islamic 
world, such as those of the Shaykhu, Aksunkur and 
Khatiri Mosques in Egypt. Perhaps the most famous 
is in the mosque of Sultan Hasan dated 757-64/- 
1356-63 (Hautecoeur and Wiet, op. cit., 103, 300, pls. 
119, 132). The Mosque of Barkuk in the Cemetery of 
the Caliphs, dated 806-13/1403-10, has a fine stone 
minbar carved with intricate geometric patterns, the 
sides in particular having star and polygon designs 
similar to those on woodwork. It resembles the carved 
stone minbar in the Mosque of Shaykhu dated 
750/1349 in having a door with a stalactite portal and 
canopy surmounted by an onion-shaped dome (ibid. , 
261, 300, 314, 334, pls. 119, 157). 

The Friday mosque of Harat had a marble minbar 
of great beauty, which now no longer exists, carved 
for it at the end of the 9th/15th century by the 
stonemason Shams al-Din (Khulasat al-akhbar, part of 
Kh’andamir’s general history describing Hardt, ed. 
G. I‘timadi, Kabul 1345 sh/1966, 12). A.D.H. Bivar 
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has drawn attention to the stone minbar of the Muzaf- 
farid Ahmad dated 789/1387-8 in Sirdjan (see 
KITABAT, pl. XXIII, 29). 

The earliest stone minbar in Anatolia is in the Alaed- 
din Mosque in Nigde dated 620/1223. The minbar is 
simple with no decoration except arabesques carved 
on the stone balustrade (A. Gabriel, Monuments turcs 
d’Anatolie, Kaysert-Nigde, Paris 1931, i, 120, 122, pl. 
XXXVI). Marble and stone minbars were mainly 
popular in the Ottoman period. The Mosques of 
Bayazid and Mehmed Pasha in Amasya, both dated 
891/1486, have fine marble minbars of high-quality 
workmanship. The minbar of the latter is particularly 
notable for its rich floriated decoration (Gabriel, op. 
cit., ii, 37-8, 43, pls. VI-2, VII-2). The most 
interesting minbar is in the Selimiye Mosque in Edirne 
dated 961/1574, and is superior in its size, beauty and 
the quality of its workmanship. It is carved from a 
single block of stone, and the side is dominated by an 
equilateral triangle containing a sun disc. The fretted 
border and balustrade are-composed of traditional 
polygonal designs and the conical canopy decorated 
with ceramic tiles. The stone minbar in the Sokollu 
Mosque in Istanbul dated 980/1572 also has a tiled 
canopy, as well as a lattice balustrade in stone 
imitating those in woodwork (G. Goodwin, A history of 
Ottoman architecture, London 1971, 264-5, 274, pls. 
253, 261; O. Aslanapa, Turkish art and architecture, 
London 1971, 223, 225, pls. 174, 178). 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 
(J. GoLMonaAMmap1) 


3. In India. 


In the various building styles of India (as defined in 
HIND, vii) the typology of the minbar is very variable, 
from a crude construction of three simple stone steps 
to elaborately carved canopied structures of nine steps 
or more. Stone is always the preferred material, even 
in the brick-building region of Bengal; however, the 
absence of any structural minbar in many well- 
preserved old mosques may suggest that wooden min- 
bars were also known, although no early examples 
have survived. 

Dihli sultanate. In none of the earliest mosques 
is there an original minbar (that in the Djama‘at- 
Khana at Nizamuddin, the oldest mosque still in wor- 
ship, is a modern replacement; old photographs, how- 
ever, show a simple minbar of three stone slabs). This 
pattern is maintained up to the Lodi period, to judge 
by a very few extant examples in Dihli (e.g. mosque 
at Bafa gumbad; mosque at the 6a@°oli known as 
Radjon ki bain); only in the special case of the ‘idgah 
attributed to Mulla Ikbal Khan is there a more 
elaborate structure, a tall stone platform level with the 
top of the mihrab arch whence the voice of the khatib 
might reach the great concourse gathered for the “id 
assembly. Outside Dihli itself, the mznbar of the 
Djami‘S mosque of Irit, 815/1412, is a massive stone 
structure of seven steps, the last extended to a square 
platform supported on pillars. 

Among the regional styles, no early mosques 
remain in the Pandjab. 

Bengal shows excellent early examples of canopied 
minbars; the earliest, in carved basalt, in the Bafi 
masdjid in Chota Pandu?a [see panbu?a, Chota] of the 
early 8th/i4th century, has nine steps leading to a 
domed upper chamber, with arched openings on three 
sides and what appears to be a mihrab representation 
against the western wall of the prayer-chamber. This 
design was followed in the great Adina masdjid of 
Hadrat Pandu’a [see panbu?A] of 776/1374-5, where 
as Ravenshaw’s photograph shows (J.H. Ravenshaw, 








Gaur: its ruins and inscriptions, London 1878) the mihrab- 
like decoration on the western wall is carved with the 
representation of a hanging lamp, and the outer sur- 
face carved with geometrical diaper patterns. Similar 
but plainer is the minbar of the nearby Kutb Shahi 
(Ravenshaw’s ‘‘Golden’’) mosque, 993/1585. Further 
instances of this type occur; but there are also many 
simple minbars of three simple stone slabs. One late 
aberrant minbar, in the mosque of Muhammad b. 
Tip Sultdn, 1258/1842, consists of three polished 
stone steps occupying half of the central mihrab, space 
having been severely limited by the neo-Palladian 
design of this building. 

In the few remaining buildings of the Djawnpur 
sultanate, in Djawnpur itself, in the Djami‘ mosque at 
Itawa, and in the Afha?i kangura mosque at Kashi, 
Banaras, the minbar takes the form of a massive stone 
structure of nine steps up to a square stone platform, 
with no trace of there ever having been a canopy. The 
typological similarity to the Iri¢ example mentioned 
above points to a geographical rather than a dynastic 
determinant of style. 

The favourite style of minbar in the Gudjarat 
sultanate is again the massive stone nine-stepped 
structure, although as Ahmad Shah’s mosque, the 
earliest in Ahmadabad (816/1414), shows, the upper 
platform was covered by a canopy; the canopy may be 
taken entirely from a Hindu temple mandapa, sup- 


ported by pillaged pillars, although even when 


purpose-quarried stones are used they are often 
elaborately carved in accordance with the 
characteristic richness of the Gudjarat style. The steps 
may further be enclosed by stone sides to form hand- 
rails, again with carved surfaces. In many mosques 
the canopies have been removed, probably when 
many fine stone buildings were plundered during the 
early years of Maratha rule in the early 12th/18th cen- 
tury. A feature found in many Gudjarat mosques is 
the presence of a low square platform in front of the 
lowest step of the minbar; its original purpose is not 
clear, but it is not uncommon now to see it covered 
with mats and used to seat young students when the 
mosque is in use as a Kur’anic school. 

In Malwa the canopied minbar is again the pre- 
ferred style, as exemplified in that of the early mosque 
of Malik Mughith at Mandi, 835/1432, where the 
upper platform is surmounted by a square roof resting 
on pillars which appears to be temple spoil, with 
projecting eaves and a parapet surmounted by a row 
of shield-shaped merlons; to the west the wall takes the 
form of a mthrab of black polished basalt, with the 
characteristic Malwa row of merlons in low relief. 
This is surpassed by the magnificient minbar of the 
DjamiS mosque (completed 858/1454), perhaps the 
finest in the sub-continent: eleven steps lead to the 
upper platform, originally railed on north and south; 
the three open sides are of the same shape as the 
arches of the mihrabs, slightly ogival; the canopy itself 
has its eaves supported by sinous brackets, of the same 
shape as those in the Djami‘ mosque of Dhar and of 
Hushang’s tomb in Manda; above the row of merlons 
there is a marble dome of the characteristic Malwa 
shape, i.e. stilted below the haunch by being raised on 
a cylindrical drum. Here, as in the Gudjarat mosques, 
there is again a square low platform at the foot of the 
minbar steps. At Candéri [g¢.v.] the minbar of the 
Djami* mosque is typologically similar, but without 
the sinuous brackets and more solidly built (now 
whitewashed); that of the great ‘idga@h similar but 
plainer, and of only eight massive steps (the even 
number is unusual). 

In the Deccan, however, the minbar is usually of 
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the plain pattern of three modest stone steps; so at the 
first Bahmani mosque, the Djami‘ mosque of 
Gulbarga (769/1367), and others in Bidar. In the 
massive ‘idgah at Bidjapur [q.v.], certainly of Bahmani 
date, the minbar has nine stone steps leading to an 
open platform; in the arched opening of the west wall 
behind it is a flight of smallcr steps leading to the top 
of the wall. In the buildings at Bidjapur (and Gégi) of 
the ‘Adil Shahis, the most ornate of the Deccan 
styles, the minbar remains of the simple pattern of 
three (occasionally five) stone steps, and the same is 
true of the Kutb Shahi mosques of Haydarabad. 

Throughout the Mughal period, the minbar is of 
the stepped uncovered type. Sometimes, as at the 
Djami* mosque in Fathpur Sikri, the massive red 
sandstone steps have small pierced screens at their 
sides; in the time of Shahdjahan, when many 
modifications were also made to earlier buildings, the 
minbar is often a simple structure of three steps but 
built of polished, sometimes also inlaid, marble, and 
a few have a chair-like back slab which may carry a 
brief inscription. The _Djami‘ mosques of Dihli 
(Shahdjahanabad) and Agra each have a central plat- 
form, approached by steps, in the sahn, outside the 
prayer-chamber, which may fulfil the functional pur- 
pose of the mznbar when there is a vast concourse of 
worshippers to be addressed, even though there is a 
minbar in its normal position within the prayer- 
chamber. 

Bibliography: For general stylistic discussion, 
and for many illustrations, see Bibl. to HIND, vii, 
above. To this should now be added T. Yamamoto, 
M. Ara and T. Tsukinowa, Delhi: architectural 
remains of the Dethi sultanate period, 1, Tokyo 1967 (in 
Japanese); Catherine B. Asher, Inventory of key 
monuments, in G. Michell (ed.), The Islamic heritage of 
Bengal, UNESCO, Paris 1984; J. Burton-Page, 
Mosques and tombs, in Medieval Ahmadabad = Marg, 
xxxix/3, 30-119. For Irié, see J.F. Blakison, The 
Jami Masjid at Budaun and other buildings in the United 
Provinces = MASI, xix, Calcutta 1926. Information 
on Itawa and Banaras from personal photographic 
collection. GJ. Burton-Pace) 


4. In East Africa. 


Several different types of minbar are to be found on 
the East African coast. One type is apparently 
peculiar to it. In the Middle Ages and up to the 19th 
century the greatest number of Friday mosques had a 
stone minbar consisting of two steps and a seat. At 
Kisimkazi, Zanzibar, there is only one step and a seat, 
while at Kua, Juani Island, Mafia, and at Mgao 
Mwanya, on the Tanzanian mainland, there are three 
steps and a seat. In all these cases the lowest step is 
very shallow, and is known in Swahili as kiapo, or 
place for taking solemn oaths. The person taking the 
oath stands on the lowest step, and touches the minbar. 
A brief account of Swahili oaths is given by Mtoro bin 
Mwenyi Bakari of Bagamoyo, Tanzania, in C. 
Velten, Desturi za Wasuahelt, Gottingen 1903, 273-7, 
but without explanation of the ritual. 

The later Friday mosque at Ungwana, Kenya, built 
ca. 1500-50, is alone in its period in having seven 
stone steps and a seat at the top, with masonry sides 
formerly surmounted by a wooden handrail. In recent 
times similar stone minbars have been constructed in 
mosques in the Lamu archipelago. 

Only two wooden minbars are known. This does not 
arise from any distase for wood, but because it is 
vulnerable to the white ant, ubiquitous in eastern 
Africa. The wooden minbar in the Friday mosque at 
Lamu is dated by an inscription 917/1511, and that at 





Siu 930/1523, both of these being in Kenya. At 
Magogoni, a small village near Dar es Salaam, Tan- 
zania, a portable minbar is used on feast days. It con- 
sists of a simple wooden upright chair constructed on 
a flat pedestal, the latter projecting to form a step in 
front, and the space between the legs being enclosed 
to form a cupboard. It is ef recent and rough con- 
struction. 

In a number of Friday mosques, however, the min- 
bar takes the form of a recess, or of a raised platform 
within a recess built out behind the 47b/a wall. It may 
be reached by a staircase within its recess, or by a 
staircase from inside the mihrab. The minbar thus 
resembles a window on the right-hand side of the 
mihrab. \t is sometimes provided with a balustrade for 
the preacher to lean on. Where the staircase leads out 
of the mthrab, it is sometimes connected with a room 
or office for the use of the imam, for whom often an 
external door is also provided. The dating of minbars 
of this type is uncertain, but local tradition, which is 
probably correct, assigns their construction to the end 
of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century. 

Bibliography: J.S. Kirkman, Gedi: the Great 

Mosque, London 1954, 2, 6 and pl. IIA; J. Schacht, 

An unknown type of Minbar and its historical significance, 

in Ars Orientalis, ii (1957), 149-73, with numerous 

illustrations; Kirkman, Ungwana on the Tana, The 

Hague 1966, 28, 34, 35; P.S. Garlake, The early 

Islamic architecture of the East African coast, London 

1966, 85-6 and pl. XII, figs. 4, 21, 23, 24, 42, 43, 

44, 45, 52, 53, 55, 56, 69; G.S.P. Freeman- 

Grenville and B.G. Martin, A preliminary handlist of 

the Arabic inscriptions of the Eastern African coast, in 

JRAS (1973). (G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

MINDANAO [see PHILIPPINES]. 

MINE, MINERAL, MINERALOGY | {see 
MA‘DIN]. 

MINAEANS [see ma‘in]. 

MINGLI GIRAY KHAN [see MENGLI GIRAY]. 

MINIATURE [see taswir}. 

MINICOY, an isolated coral atoll, the 
southernmost of the Indian Lakshadvip group [see 
LACCADIVES], situated in the south-eastern Arabian 
Sea, off the coast of Malabar [g.v.] in lat. 8°7'N, 
long. 73°19’E. The atoll comprises two islands—the 
main, inhabited island of Minicoy (known to its 
inhabitants as Maliku), and the much smaller, 
uninhabited islet of Vilingili, marked on British 
Admiralty maps as ‘‘Small-pox Island’’ (a reference 
to its former use by the islanders as a quarantine sta- 
tion)—as well as extensive coral reefs enclosing a 
broad lagoon. Maliku Island, an elongated crescent 
forming the southern and eastern rim of the atoll, is 
just over 6 miles/9.6 km long, but only half-a-mile/0.8 
km across at its widest point; the total land area is 
about 1,120 acres/500 hectares, whilst according to 
the 1971 Census of India, the population totalled 5.342 
persons (2,433 male and 2,909 female). 

Little is known of the early history of Minicoy, 
which—in contrast to the more northerly, 
Malayalam-speaking, Dravidian-populated islands of 
the Lakshadvip group—was settled by  Indo- 
European, Divéhi-speaking Maldivian people, proba- 
bly in the first centuries A.D., though whether these 
early settlers migrated directly from Malabar, or via 
Sri Lanka and the neighbouring Maldive Islands 
{g.v.] remains uncertain. It is clear, however, that 
until the mid-10th/16th century the people of Minicoy 
remained culturally and politically attached to the 
Maldives, sharing a common ethnic origin, language, 
script, and religion; thus archaeological evidence 
indicates the former presence of Hinduism and Bud- 
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2. Ceramic minbar of the Masdijid-i Maydan, Kashan (Photo.: B. O’ Kane) 


1. Minbar of the Masdjid-i Djami‘, Abyana (Photo.: J. Golmohammadi) 
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3. Minbar of the Shrine of al-Husayn at ‘Askalan (Photo.: B. O’Kane) 
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4. Minbar of the Sultan Hasan Mosque, Cairo (Photo.: B. O’ Kane) 





5. Minbar of the Sidi ‘Ukba Mosque, Kayrawan (Photo 





+! J. Golmohammadi) 


6. Minbar of the 


‘Ala’ al-Din Mosque, Konya 





(Photo.: Mevlana Museum. Konya\ 
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dhism in the atoll, faiths which were fairly rapidly 
eclipsed by the introduction of Islam in the late 
6th/12th century, probably some years after the con- 
version of the Maldivian Sultan Muhammad al-‘Adil 
in 548/1153. 

Minicoy’s political link with the Maldives became 
increasingly tenuous from the 8th-9th/14th-15th cen- 
turies onwards when certain of the northern Maldi- 
vian atolls (including, most certainly, Minicoy, the 
most isolated area from Male and closest to India of 
the various Maldivian atolls) came under the influ- 
ence of the Malabar principality of Kannanur {¢.v. J. 
The process of Minicoy’s detachment from the 
Maldives was completed by ca. 973/1565, at which 
time (according to the Maldivian Tarkh, cor- 
roborated by Pyrard and Zayn al-Din) the atoll had 
passed under the rule of the Ali Radja (or ‘‘Azhi- 
Radja’’, Malayalam: ‘‘Sea King’’) of Kannantr. For 
the next three-and-a-half centuries, Minicoy 
remained attached to the Arakkal rulers of Kannanir. 
By the mid-19th century, however, Arakkal rule had 
become increasingly a legal fiction, with the British 
authorities sequestrating the atoll in 1861 for a period 
of five years, and again in 1875, on this occasion per- 
manently. In 1908, together with the more southerly 
islands of the Laccadives group, Minicoy was for- 
mally ceded by the Bibi of Kannanar to the British 
Indian Empire. British rule was maintained until 
Indian independence in 1947. Most recently, in 1956, 
the atoll was incorporated within the Indian Union 
Territory of Lakshadweep (Lakshadvip). 

The indigenous inhabitants of Minicoy (excluding 
only members of the expatriate mainland, 
predominantly Malayali, administration) are, like the 
inhabitants of the Maldive Islands, uniformly Sunni 
Muslims of the Shafi? madhhab. Religious observances 
and customs—including widespread belief in spirits 
and black and white magic, as well as the institution 
of namad-ge or prayer houses for women—are similar 
to those in the Maldives. Literacy is high (practically 
universal), and most islanders are conversant with 
Arabic script, as well as with their own Maldivian 
language (Divéhi, known on Minicoy as ‘‘Mahl’’) 
and Tana script. As in traditional Maldivian society, 
the people of Minicoy are divided into four caste-like 
groups, or classes, viz. Maltkhan (the highest group, 
predominantly landowners); Mdlimi (the second 
highest group, expert sailors and navigators, cf. Ar. 
mu‘allim), Takkru (the third group, less specialised 
fishermen); and finally Raver: (the lowest group, 
specialising in tending coconut plantations). In 
isolated Minicoy, caste-like differentiations have per- 
sisted longer than in the Maldives; thus in Minicoy, 
the first two classes may intermarry, as may the last 
two, the child of such a marriage belonging to the class 
of whichever parent is higher. Similarly, the first two 
classes may eat together, as may the last two. 
Doubtless similar restrictions once existed in the 
Maldives, but these have long since disappeared. 

The economy of the island rests on fishing and 
agriculture (predominantly coconut farming), whilst a 
substantial supplementary income is remitted to the 
island by sailors working for the Indian merchant 
navy; the men of Minicoy have long enjoyed a well- 
founded reputation for their seafaring expertise, and 
the widespread and long-standing practice of leaving 
the island to find such work has frequently led to the 
suggestion that Minicoy, bereft of many of its sons at 
work on the high seas, whilst the women traditionally 
till the land, might be identified with Marco Polo’s 
“Female Island’’. 

The people of Minicoy live in one Jarge settlement 
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spanning the centre of the island at its broadest point. 
This village, with its DjamiS Masdjid (MI. Hukun 
Miskit) and a number of lesser mosques and namad-ge, 
is divided into nine wards (MI. atirt), each under its 
own headman (MI. muppan), the whole island being 
traditionally administered by an amin. Maliku Village 
is remarkable for its cleanliness and order, each atiri 
having its own mosque, bathing tank and cemetery. 
To the north of the village lies the Central and North 
Pandaram lands (formerly the property of the Arakkal 
Radjas, but now common land) as well as a former 
leper colony. To the south and west lies the “‘Big 
South Pandaram’’ as well as, near the westernmost 
point of the island, Minicoy lighthouse (constructed in 
1882-4), a major navigation point for shipping using 
the Eight Degree and Nine Degree Channels. 
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MINISTER, MINISTRY (see wazir]. 

aL-MINKARI [see nase 8. MUZAHIM]. 

MINTAKAT a1-BURUDJ, also mintakat falak al- 
burtid), are all used in Arabic to designate both the 
zodiac and the ecliptic. Strictly speaking, the 
zodiac is a ‘‘belt’’, or ‘‘zone’’, of the sky extending up 
to 6° (more correctly, 7°) north and south of the eclip- 
tic due to the inclination of the orbits of the planets 
from the latter, while the ecliptic is a great circle in the 
sky running through the middle of the zodiacal belt 
and representing the path of the sun (tarik/tarikat al- 
shams) in her apparent annual revolution. The 
knowledge of both the zodiac and the ecliptic was 
received by the Arabic-Islamic culture, through 
translations of scientific writings, from classical 
antiquity. 

The ambiguity in the term—it being used for the 
zodiacal belt as well as for the ecliptic circle—existed 
already in antiquity; for greater exactness, therefore, 
the ecliptic specifically was sometimes called ‘‘the cir- 
cle running through the middle of the zodiac’’ (cf. 
reflected in some Arabic texts (see, e.g., the Arabic 
translation of Ptolemy’s Planisphaertum, ms. Istanbul, 
Aya Sofya 2671, fols. 81b, 82a, 83b, etc.: al-da?ira 
allati tamurru bi-wasat al-buridj; cf. also al-Kh’arazmi, 
Mafatih, 221, 6-7: mintakat al-burtidj hiya nitak al-burid} 
wa-wasat al-burid) alladhi fihi masir al-shams). 

Other terms for the ecliptic, in Arabic astronomical 
writings, are also falak al-burid; and da@irat falak al- 
buridy. While in antiquity the zodiacal belt was 
indiscriminately called a ‘‘circle’’ (xbxAog), in the 
Islamic period mintaka (lit. ‘‘belt’’) was also used for 
a [great] circle, such as the ecliptic and also the 
equator (cf. al-Biruini, Kanin, i, 54, 14). This use of 
mintaka in the sense of ‘‘[great] circle’’ seems to derive 
from antiquity, perhaps through Syriac mediation (cf. 
Severus Sebokht, ca. 660 A.D.: Audhré awketh zonas, 
using the Greek word Cavn, Le Traité sur les Constella- 
tions, ed. F. Nau, ROC, xxvii [1929-30], 
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395,9 = Syriac ms. Paris B.N. 346, fol. 103a, i5 f.; 
see also the same author’s Tratéé sur l’astrolabe plan, ed. 
and tr. F. Nau, in JA {1899}, where the zodiac is often 
called ‘‘the zone of the zodiac’’, zona d-zedtakon, 
always using the Greek words, and ch. xxii, where the 
ecliptic and other circles are also called zona, Gavn). 
Arabic miniaka (in both senses, as ‘‘belt’’ and ‘‘cir- 
cle’’), of course, is derived from Greek Gavn. A very 
peculiar explanation for the use of mznjaka (as ‘‘great 
circle’’) is given by al-Biriini, Kaniin, i, 54, 14-15: it 
{sc. a great circle] is called min{aka [lit. ‘‘belt, girdle’’!] 
by comparison, because its location is in the middle 
[i.e. between two poles, just as a girdle is in the middle 
of a person, between head and feet]. 

Babylonia may with great probability be assumed 
to be the original home of the zodiacal circle. The 
period of its origin cannot be fixed with certainty: the 
first attempts at a grouping of the constellations on the 
path of the sun and the planets, however, date from 
before the period of Hammurabi and in any case into 
the third millennium B.C. Almost all the names 
familiar to us are already found in Sumerian inscip- 
tions. The Boghaz-Kéy list of about 1300 B.C. gives 
all the signs of the zodiac with the exception of Leo 
and Libra. The ™!aptn series (ca. 700 B.C.) shows a 
list of 17 or 18 ‘‘constellations in the path of the 
moon’’, among which all the twelve zodiacal con- 
stellations of later times were contained. The forma- 
tion of the systematic zodiac (and ecliptic), subdivided 
into twelve equal sections of 30° length each, has fol- 
lowed some time later (van der Waerden; for the 
subsequent Greek reception of the zodiac, cf. RE, art. 
Zodiakos, and Scherer). 

The only pictorial representation of the starry 
heavens of the early Muslim period, the fresco on 
the dome of Kusayr ‘Amra [see ARCHITECTURE}, 
shows the ecliptic as a broad band, along which are 
arranged the twelve burtidj; it also shows the pole of the 
ecliptic and the 12 (ecliptical) degrees of longitude, as 
well as the equator and a series of parallel circles. The 
peculiarity of the arrangement of the heavens with 
considerable southern latitudes shown beyond the 
equator on the hemispherical inner surface of the 
dome results in the equator and ecliptic not being 
shown as the largest circles. The method of represen- 
ting the separate constellations on the fresco, 
especially the mintaka, is, broadly speaking, the same 
as that on the Atlas Farnese. (N.B. It should be 
noted that the fresco of Kusayr ‘Amra represents the 
heavens as seen on a celestial globe.) For more details, 
see Saxl and also Beer. 

The twelve buriddj. For exact astronomical and 
astrological observations and calculations, the zodiac 
and the ecliptic are both divided into 12 equal sections 
of 30° length each, the so-called zodiacal signs 
(Greek SwSexatnpdpta), each of which was named in 
antiquity after the constellation lying next to it. Thus 
besides the twelve zodiacal signs (each of equal 
length, and invariably fixed in their location with 
respect to the vernal equinox), we have the twelve 
zodiacal constellations which are of various dimen- 
sions and are subject to precession. Due to the effect 
of precession, the vernal equinox, from which the 
division of the twelve signs begins, moves westward 
on the ecliptic at a rate of 50,37” per year (modern 
value). Therefore, the constellations fall back 
eastward from the vernal equinox about one sign in 
2,140 years. Thus the vernal equinox (i.e. the begin- 
ning of the sign of Aries), which in antiquity was 
situated between the constellations of Pisces and 
Aries, in our days falls between Aquarius and Pisces; 
that means that in our days the zodiacal constellations 


are eastward roughly by one sign from the signs carry- 
ing their names, as, e.g., the constellation of Aries 
which nowadays falls into the sign of Pisces. 

In Arabic, the zodiacal constellations and the signs 
are both called by the same word burtidj (sing. burd)). 
This term was already known to the Arabs before 
their acquaintance with the scientific Greek 
astronomy. In the Kur?an, the term occurs three 
times: XV, 16; XXV, 61; and LXXXV, title and v. 
1. As a common noun, burdj [q.v.] means ‘‘a fortress, 
or a tower’’ and is assumed to derive from Greek 
mbpyos (of the same meaning). A reminiscence of this 
is found in some Arabic philologists who explain the 
word (in astronomical context) in that sense, cf. 
Kutrub (d. after 210/825-6): wa ‘l-burd) ayd® al-kasr 
al-mustatil (a ‘lengthy fortress’’, perhaps with the 
intended meaning, lengthy in vertical direction, i.e. a 
tower; see his K. al-Azmina, 133,3); Ibn Kutayba (d. 
276/889): al-buriidj al-hustin wa ’l-kusiir (K. al-Anwa?, 
120,5); ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Asim (d. 403/1013): wa-asi al- 
buriid) al-husiin (K. al-Anwa?, fol. 3a,-2), There are 
only a few instances in Greek where the buridj are 
really called répyot, mostly in late mss. of the 14th and 
15th centuries (cf. the places quoted in O. 
Neugebauer, Ethiopic astronomy and computus, Vienna 
1979, 232 n. 4; D. Pingree (ed.), The astronomical works 
of Gregory Chioniades, i, Amsterdam 1985, 26, 27 and 
399); the current term in classical Greek texts is tO 
Ce@biov, apart from some other less frequent forms (cf. 
RE, art. Zodiakos, ii; v, 6; Scherer, 42-4). The exact 
reason and point of the borrowing of burdj, in the 
astronomical sense, from Greek remain, therefore, 
uncertain. An interesting suggestion was made by F. 
Hommel (in ZDMG, xlv [1891], 607 n. 2), that dur- 
dj=nbpyos, in the astronomical-astrological sense, 
might be related to Babylonian parakku ( = Sumerian 
barag), ‘‘a chapel, sanctuary’’, citing a passage ‘“The 
Gods in the sky have settled down in their stations 
(manzalti-shuni) (cf. the Arabic mandzil !], their parakki 
... are visible,’’ where the reference is obviously to the 
zodiacal constellations. Another, obviously  spe- 
culative explanation of the term al-buriidj is given 
by al-Tifashi (d. 651/1263; Suri, 199, 14 = Ibn Man- 
zur [d. 7114/1311], Nithar, 174,3/2): the term burdy in 
the language of the Arabs is derived from al-burid), 
infinitive of the verb baradja, meaning ‘‘to become 
visible, apparent’’, like the verb zahara). (The word al- 
burtdj is also used once in the more common sense of 
“tower” in Kur’an, IV, 78: ft burtidj" mushayyada. ) 

The old Arabs, before their acquaintance with 
Greek astronomy, did not know the zodiac as a com- 
plete system. But, as it seems, some of the twelve 
zodiacal constellations had become known to them, 
most probably, through channels as yet unknown, 
from Mesopotamia. These few constellation names 
are occasionally used in poetry, and—what is of great 
interest—many of the lunar mansions [see AL- 
MANAzIL|] have been_related to them (cf. the table 
given by al-Birant, Athar, 349 f. =tr. 350. The table 
is not correct in some of the details). Later, when 
Greek astronomical and astrological texts were 
translated into Arabic, most of these constellations 
were assigned new names formed after their Greek 
models. Also, it became apparent that the 
astronomical location of several of the older Arabic 
constellations had shifted from those places in the sky 
which they occupied in Greek tradition. So it would 
seem that here we have a testimony of two branches 
of development in the transmission of the zodiacal 
constellations: a northern branch reaching from 
Mesopotamia to the Greeks (and hence into modern 
astronomy), and a southern branch reaching into the 
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Arabian peninsula (rather fragmentary, and obscured 
in the course of time). 

After the introduction of Greek astronomy, the 
Arabic-Islamic culture adopted and continuously 
applied the Greek distribution of constellations and 
the fixed stars, and it came to know and use the zodiac 
and the ecliptic as a system of astronomical and 
astrological reference (cf. the ed. of the star catalogue 
from Ptolemy’s Almagest, in the two surviving Arabic 
versions of al-Hadjdjadj b. Yasuf b. Matar and of 
Ishak b. Hunayn, with amendments by Thabit b. 
Kurra, where the descriptions of the twelve zodiacal 
constellations and al] their individual stars are given 
and which have served as the basic source for all the 
astronomers and astrologers of the Islamic period). 
Most of the Arabic philologists, in their kutub al-anwa? 
{see ANWA?; AL-MANAZIL], give a description of the 
burid}. But since all of them lived in the time after the 
introduction of Greek science, it came about that they 
usually give the complete list of twelve buridy (which, 
as stated before, were not completely known to the old 
Arabs), thus mixing up foreign knowledge and 
indigenous Arabic traditions. 

Now follows a list of the twelve buriid: 

1. Aries. al-hamal (lit. ‘‘the lamb’’). The name 
seems to be of indigenous Arabic tradition, since the 
three lunar mansions nos. 1, 2 and 3 (al-sharatan or al- 
nath, al-butayn and al-thurayya [the Pleiades]) are 
usually identified as the horns, the belly and the fat 
tail (alya) of the animal. Some Arabic authors have 
proposed, because of these ‘‘horns’’, that the con- 
stellation should be rather called al-kabsh (‘‘the ram’’), 
a name which, subsequently, was occasionally used 
instead of al-hamal. Note that the location of this 
Arabic hamal extends into the Greek Taurus (the 
Pleiades !). In the translations from the Greek, the 
same name al-hamal was retained for Greek 6 Ketéc. 
2. Taurus. al-thawr. This name seems to be of scien- 
tific origin, translated from Greek 6 Tadpos, since no 
indigenous asterism (from among the lunar mansions) 
has ever been related to it. 


3. Gemini. In the indigenous Arabic tradition, the 


corresponding constellation is a/-djawza? (of unknown 
meaning), frequently used in poetry and old texts. As 
a constellation, however, the old Arabic al-djawza? was 
located in the stellar figure called by the Greeks (and 
so on further in modern astronomy) Orion. The lunar 
mansion no. 5 (al-hak‘a) is understood as the head of 
al-djawza°. The scientific translations from the Greek 
added the new name al-taw aman (‘‘the twins’’), after 
Greek of Afévyot. (For Orion, the translators intro- 
duced al-dabbar, ‘‘the Giant’’, perhaps adopting an 
older Syriac designation, gabbara.) Subsequently, very 
often (and especially so in the mediaeval Latin 
translations from the Arabic) there arose confusion, 
since the Arabic-Islamic astrologers and astronomers 
continued to use al-gjawzd? in its two notions, as a 
name for Gemini (within the zodiacal constellations 
and signs) and for Orion, while otherwise the two 
could be distinguished as al-taw°aman (Gemini) and al- 
diabbar (Orion). In all texts, therefore, special caution 
is required with regard to the name al-djawza? in order 
to distinguish whether the zodiacal sign is intended or 
the southern constellation of Orion, outside the 
zodiac. 

4. Cancer. Arabic al-saratén. Like no. 4, it seems to 
be of scientific origin, translation from Greek 6 
Kapxivoc. No indigenous Arabic asterisms have been 
related to it. 

5. Leo. al-asad. The name belongs to the indigenous 
Arabic tradition. Not less than eight (or even nine) 
lunar mansions (nos. 7 to 14, or 15) have been related 


to al-asad which, therefore, in modern research 
literature, became famous as ‘‘the huge Arabic 
Lion’’. It is to be noted that the indigenous Arabic 
Lion figure, in location, is again different from the 
Greek tradition in that it stretches from of 
Geminorum to « or even txA Virginis. In the transla- 
tions from the Greek, the traditional name al-asad was 
retained. 

6. Virgo. Indigenous Arabic al-sunbula (‘‘the ear of 
corn’’). This ‘‘ear’’ seems to be of Mesopotamian 
origin, since this section of the zodiac was already 
called by a name of that meaning in the Babylonian 
texts. The name has migrated to the Greeks, where 6 
Urdyvg became the proper name of the star « Virginis 
while the constellation as such was developed into a 
maiden (Ilag$évo¢) carrying the ear in her hand. With 
the Arabs, on the other hand, the knowledge of the 
stellar object named al-sunbula became obscured, and 
while, in consistency with the zodiacal series, it stands 
for Virgo, it was explained by some philologists as a 
name given by the common people (al-‘amma) to the 
asterism otherwise called al-hudba (‘‘the hair’, sc. on 
the tip of the Lion’s tail) and located in what in 
modern astronomy is called Coma Berenices, i.e. con- 
siderably far away north of the ecliptic (cf. Kunitzsch, 
Unters., nos. 117a/b and 275). This, therefore, is 
another remarkable case of dislocation. Later, in 
translating the Almagest, the constellation was termed 
al-‘adhra? (from 4 Tap8évoc), while the proper name of 
the star a Virginis (6 Utéyv¢) was translated as al- 
sunbula (but here, different from the indigenous 
Arabic al-sunbula !). 

7. Libra. al-mizan, translated from Greek 6 Zvyéc. 
As constellation title, Ptolemy in the Almagest had 
retained an older designation, af XyAat (‘‘the claws’’, 
i.e. of Scorpius). Already in Babylonian texts this sec- 
tion of the zodiac was called zibanitu (‘‘balance’’) and 
was equally understood as the ‘‘horns’’ of Scorpius. 
On the other hand, the 16th lunar mansion of the 
Arabs, al-zuband, is understood as the claws of the 
scorpion. As it seems, there exists a relation between 
Babyl. zibanitu and Ar. al-zubaéna (although the mean- 
ing, for the Arabs, has become obscured and they now 
understood what formerly meant ‘‘balance’’ as the 
“‘claws’’ of Scorpius). In translating Ptolemy’s XyAat, 
both Arabic translators supplied the indigenous 
Arabic name al-zubana, whereas the Zuydg used else- 
where in the Al/magest, and also in the latitude column 
in the star catalogue, was rendered into al-mizan. 

8. Scorpius. Here we have a case among the 
(zodiacal) constellations where a constellation is 
transmitted with the same name, and in the same 
Jocation, continuously from the Babylonians both to 
the Greeks (and hence into modern astronomy) and to 
the old Arabs. Arabic al-‘akrab was already known in 
pre-scientific times, and four lunar mansions (nos. 16 
to 19; by one author also no. 15, as a fifth) have been 
related to Scorpius. It should be kept in mind that 
originally Libra, before made into an independent 
constellation of its own, was included, as the ‘‘claws’’, 
into the constellation of a major Scorpius. The 
translators from the Greek afterwards retained the 
older name al-‘akrab for 6 Zxopntos. 

9. Sagittarius. In old Arabic tradition, al-kaws 
(‘‘the bow’’). In indigenous Arabic stellar lore there 
existed an asterism called al-kaws, consisting of the six 
stars §,0,2,8,p,v Sagittarii (otherwise also called al- 
kilada, ‘“‘the necklace’’, or al-udhiyy, ‘‘the ostrich 
nest’’, cf. Kunitzsch, Unters. nos. 224, 229 and 307) 
which might be a remnant of the fuller constellation of 
the Archer. According to al-Safi, Abi Hanifa al- 
Dinawari (d. ca. 282/895) assumed that the zodiacal 
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constellation received its (old Arabic) name al-kaws 
from this asterism. The translators later introduced al- 
rami (‘‘the archer’’), from Greek 6 Tofétmge. 
10. Capricornus. Arabic al-djady (lit. ‘‘the kid’’). 
The Arabic philologists occasionally report that there 
are two kids in the sky (al-djadyan), one of which is in 
the zodiac, while the other one rotates (about the 
North Pole) together with (the asterism) bandit na‘sh, 
i.e. the seven stars of ‘‘Charles’ Wain’’. (This second 
one is the star a Ursae Minoris, which in the time of 
the early Arabs was not yet the ‘‘Pole Star’’; in con- 
trast to the dady in the zodiac, this second one is often 
called al-djudayy, in the diminutive.) It is, however, 
not clear whether al-djady (in the zodiac) is really an 
old Arabic name. At least, no other asterisms and no 
lunar mansions have ever been related to it. The 
translators of the Almagest retained the name al-djady; 
only Ishak added a tentative paraphrase of the Greek 
Alyéxepws, as dhit karnay al-‘anz (‘‘the one having a 
goat’s horns’’). (His transliteration of the Greek 
name, aghikaris, corrupted to al-kawkaris, was re- 
transliterated in the mediaeval West into Latin as 
alcaucarus and is sometimes mentioned in modern 
books among the names of Capricornus as a pseudo- 
Arabic name, even degenerated into Alcantarus.) 
11. Aquarius. In indigenous Arabic tradition, this 
was al-dalw (‘‘the water bucket’’), obtaining—in the 
series of the zodiacal constellations—the place of 
Aquarius, but as an asterism located in what Ptolemy 
(and hence modern astronomy) call Pegasus, more 
exactly in the big Pegasus-square formed by the four 
stars a Andromedae and aBy Pegasi. The western two 
of these four stars form the 26th lunar mansion, al- 
fargh al-mukaddam (or al-awwal), and the eastern two 
the 27th lunar mansion, al-fargh al-mu7akhkhar (or al- 
thani); the two fargh (‘‘outlets’’) are related to the 
zodiacal ‘‘bucket’’ (dalw). As it seems, of the former 
Babylonian figure of a man holding a vessel, the 
Arabs have only retained the vessel (cf. above, Virgo). 
But note again the displacement of the figure outside 
the zodiac, in the Arabic tradition! The Greeks, on 
the other hand, had retained the human figure 
together with the vessel (xéAatg, not mentioned in the 
star catalogue of the A/magest). As with Capricornus, 
the Arabic translators of the Almagest also here 
retained the older Arabic name, a/-dalw. Only Ishak 
b. Hunayn added a tentative paraphrase of the Greek 
“‘ySpoxdog (‘‘Water pourer’’), as sakib al-ma? (‘‘the 
pourer of the water’’). (His transliteration of the 
Greek name, tdhrikh*is, misspelled as °dhrwdhrws, 
etc., was re-transliterated by the mediaeval Latin 
translator as ydrudurus, thus suggesting, in the first two 
syllables, a reminiscence of the Greek $dpo-.) Other 
recent Arabic forms, all subsequent to the Greek 
name, were al-saki, al-dali, and even hamil al-dalw 
(‘‘the carrier of the bucket’’, developed on the basis of 
the old Arabic name and the Greek conception of a 
man carrying a vessel). 
12. Pisces. The indigenous Arabic tradition has only 
one fish, al-hdt, located north of the ecliptic in 
Andromeda. The 28th lunar mansion, batn al-hut (B 
Andromedae), is regarded the belly of that Fish. This 
is another case of reminiscence of a zodiacal constella- 
tion with the old Arabs, and also another case of 
displacement of the respective figure to a place outside 
the zodiac. The translators of the Almagest retained the 
older name al-hit; only Ishak b. Hunayn translated 
the Greek "Iy@ve¢ as al-samakatan (‘‘the two fishes’’). 
(His transliteration of the Greek name, tkthuwas, 
misspelled as *kyw°n, was re-transliterated into echiguen 
in mediaeval Europe and became one of the many 
rarer names of Pisces in modern astronomical works.) 
For some of the duriidj, the authors of the anwda? 


books mention certain alternative names which, how- 
ever, might be mostly purely poetical or else 
speculative philological variants of the reported basic 
names, as al-layth for al-asad (no. 5); al-tays (‘‘the he- 
goat’’) for al-djady (no. 10); and al-samaka for al-hiit 
(no. 12). Of a more peculiar character is al-sura (‘‘the 
figure’’; later commonly used for ‘‘constellation’’) for 
al-‘akrab (no. 8). al-risha? for al-hut (no. 12) seems 
merely to be a confusion with one of the names of the 
28th lunar mansion. A special case is al-djawzd? (no. 
3) for which Ibn Sida (d. 458/1066; K. al-Mukhassas, 
ix, 12, 16—on the authority of Aba Hanifa al- 
Dinawart) cites the alternative name al-sira (‘‘the 
figure’’), while ‘Abd Allah b. SAsim (K. al-Anwé?, fol. 
3, 5) reports that the Arabs called al-taw aman (sic, as 
the basic name !] also al-djawza? and al-sura and al- 
djabbar. Both these statements are utterly mutilated; 
the fuller and correct wording is found in al-Tifashi 
(Surtir, 198, last two lines = Ibn Manzur, Nithar, 174, 
6-7): ... al-djawza? wa-tusammiha ’l-munadjdjimun al- 
tawamayn fa-amma ’l-stra fa-yusamminahd al-djabbar wa 
‘l-bashar wa-laysa huma “inda ’l-‘arab (‘‘... al-djawza?, 
and the astronomers of Greek-based scientific profes- 
sion call her ‘the Twins’; however, the figure [i.e. the 
asterism, or constellation figure, obtained by al- 
djawza? in the sky, i.e. Orion] they call al-dabbar 
[=Orion] and al-bashar [‘the human figure’—not 
found elsewhere in the texts], but these two are not 
found among the Arabs’’). 

In Persian, the common names of the zodiacal con- 
stellations are: 1 - barra (‘‘lamb’’); 2 - gaw; 3 - du 
paykar, 4 - kharéang; 5 ~ shir, 6 - khisha (‘‘ear of 
corn’’); 7 - tarazi; 8 - kazhdum; 9 - kaman (‘“‘bow’’); 
10 - buzghala (‘‘kid’’); 11 - dul (‘‘bucket’’); and 12 - 
mahi (‘‘fish’’, sing.). 

It may be added that, through Latin translations of 
Arabic works on astronomy and astrology, the Arabic 
names of the twelve zodiacal constellations and signs 
also became known in mediaeval Europe. But these 
names did not gain the same popularity as the 
individual star names and never came into actual use 
in Europe. 

Mintaka in Astrology. The zodiacal figures no. 
1, al-Hamal, no. 4, al-Saratan, no. 7, al-Mizén and no. 
10, al-Djady are known together as burtidy munkaliba, 
Greek (oda teomxé; no. 2, al-Thawr, no. 5, al-Asad, 
no. 8, al-Akrab and no. 11, al-Dalw under bunid 
thabita, C@dia oteped; no. 3, al-Djawza?, no. 6, al- 
©Adhra’, no. 9, al-Rami and no. 12, al-Samakatan under 
buriid; dhawat al-djasadayn, Cobia Sicwpe (i.e. ‘Signa 
bicorpora’’, ‘‘Double figures’: Twins, Virgin and 
Ear of corn, Archer with Horse’s body and the two 
Fishes). 

Muthallathat. By al-muthallathat (sing. al-muthallatha) 
are meant in Arab astrology the Greek toefywva, Lat. 
trigona or triquetra, which in the Middle Ages were 
usually translated by ¢riplicates. 

The twelve signs of the zodiac are here arranged in 
threes at the angles of four intersecting equilateral 
triangles of which one is allotted to each of the four 
elements. Each triangle is given two of the seven 
planets as its rulers (rabd, pl. arbab, Greek oixodeondrat 
or tetywvovpatopes), one for the day and another for 
the night; a third is associated with the two others as 
“‘companion’’. 

The arrangement is as follows: 

1. Muthallatha - Element: Fire. 

Zodiacal sign: al-Hamal, al-Asad and al-Rami (nos. 1, 

5 and 9). 

Ruler: by day al-Shams (Sun), by night al-Mushtari 

(Jupiter). 

Companion: Zuhkal (Saturn). 
2. Muthallatha - Element: Earth. 
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Zodiacal sign: al-Thawr, al-‘Adhra? and al-Djady (no. 2, 

6 and 10). 

Ruler: by day al-Zuhara (Venus), by night al-Kamar 

(Moon). 

Companion: al-Mirrikh (Mars). 

3. Muthallatha - Element: Air. 

Zodiacal sign: al-Djawzd°, al-Mizan and al-Dalw (nos. 

3, 7 and 11). 

Ruler: by day Zuhal (Saturn), by night ‘SU¢ard 

(Mercury). 

Companion: al-Mushtari (Jupiter). 

4, Muthallatha - Element: Water. 

Zodiacal sign: al-Saratan, al-‘Akrab and al-Samakatan 

(nos. 4, 8 and 12). 

Ruler: by day al-Zuhara (Venus), by night al-Mirrikh 

(Mars). 

Companion: al-Kamar (Moon). 

The distribution of the Muthallathat has been settled 
since the time of Ptolemy (tetedBtBAos). 

Wudjith or Suwar. By dividing each burdj into three 
we get 36 decans each of 10°, which in Arabic are 
called wudjith (sing. wadjh), suwar (sing. sira) or 
daridjan (from the Indian drekkdna, a loanword from 
the Greek) or dahadj (Pers.), in Greek dexavof or 
npdotoma, in mediaeval Latin facies, more rarely decant. 
The astrological significance is the same as with the 
Greeks, who in their turn go back to Egyptian models. 
The decans are not mentioned in Ptolemy. Al-Suwar 
means properly the paranatellonta of the Babylonian 
Teukros, the constellations which rise at the same 
time as the separate decans according to his list. Abu 
Ma‘shar and other Arab authors took over the list of 
the paranatellonta from Teukros unaltered, but not the 
astrological interpretations associated with them. 

Buyiit. The Greek otxot or témot, Lat. domicilia or 
(mediaeval) domus, are called in Arabic buyut (sing. 
bayt). The sun and moon are each ruler (sahtb, rabb, 
Greek olxodeondtng [cf. above muthallathat]) over one 
sign of the zodiac; each of the other five planets rules 
over two signs at the same time, according to the 
following scheme, also already laid down in the 
tetpaBiBAos: 








Planet day-house night-house 
Sun Leo _ 

Moon _ Cancer 
Saturn Capricornus Aquarius 
Jupiter Sagittarius Pisces 
Mars Scorpius Aries 
Venus Libra ‘Taurus 
Mercury Virgo Gemini 


If a planet is in its day-house during the hours of 
day or in its night-house at night, it is credited with 
particularly powerful astrological influence. 

Sharaf and Hubut. By sharaf (pl. ashraf) we under- 
stand the S¢wya of the Greeks, sublimitas of Pliny, 
altitudo of Firmicus Maternus, exaltatzo in mediaeval 
Latin; Aubét is the Greek tanetvwots, tamefveya, more 
rarely xofywyua, class. Lat. deiectio, med. Lat. casus. 

A planet attains its maximum astrological influence 
in its sharaf; its influence is least in the hubit, i.e. the 
point in the heavens diametrically opposite the sharaf 
on the circle of the ecliptic. 





Planet Sharaf Aubit 

Sun Aries 19° Libra 19° 
Moon Taurus 3° Scorpius 3° 
Saturn Libra 21° (20°) Aries 21° 
Jupiter Cancer 15° Capricornus 15° 
Mars Capricornus 28° Cancer 28° 
Venus Pisces 27° Virgo 27° 
Mercury Virgo 15° Pisces 15° 





The only inaccuracy in the list of exaltations, 
already fixed in ancient times, is giving 20° instead of 
21° to Libra for Saturn, which however goes back to 
a very old error; it is also found in Pliny, Firmicus and 
the Hindu astronomer Varaha-Mihira. 

Al-Bal‘ami assumed that at the time of the creation 
of the world the planets were in their ashraf. 

Various Arab writers since Aba Ma‘shar also 
ascribe exaltations and dejections to the nodes of the 
moon (‘akdan or ‘ukdatan, sc. al-kamar): 

ascending node (ras) as sharaf Gemini 3°, and as 
hubit, Sagittarius 3°; vice versa to the descending node 
(dhanab) as sharaf Sagittarius 3°; as hubut Gemini 3°. 
This allocation is not known to the Greek astro- 
logers. 

Hudid. Each of the five planets (excluding the sun 
and moon) possesses in each of the 12 buridj a field of 
influence covering several degrees (Arab. hadd, pl. 
hudid, Greek Sptov, Lat. fines, med. Latin terminus) 
which has the same astrological significance as the 
planet itself and can represent it at any time in 
horoscopes. On the distribution of these fields of influ- 
ence within the zodiacal circle, opinions differed 
widely and unanimity could never be attained. 
Ptolemy added one more to the Egyptian and 
Chaldaean divisions already in existence. (The vari- 
ous systems are fully expounded in the tetpéBrBdos, i. 
20, fol. 43: Boll has studied this question very fully in 
Neues zur babylonischen Planetenordnung, in ZA, xxxvili 
{1913}, 340 ff.) The Arab astrologers used almost 
exclusively the Egyptian system, which makes the dif- 
ferent fields of very unequal sizes. (For the classical 
astrological doctrines, cf. Bouché-Leclerq.) 

Mintakain Astronomy. The mintaka is, as in the 
Greek astronomy, the fundamental basis for all 
calculations. It is divided into 360° degrees (dqjuz’, pl. 
adjza? or daradja, coll. daradj, pl. daradjat), each degree 
into 60 minutes (dakika, pl. dakaik), each minute into 
60 seconds (thaniya, pl. thawani), each second into 60 
thirds (thalitha, pl. thawalith), and so on. 

The points of intersection of the ecliptic with the 
equator (da7irat or falak mu‘addil al-nahar) define the 
two equinoxes (al-i‘tidalan), the points of the greatest 
northerly and southerly declination the two solstices 
(al-inkilaban). The position of a fixed star or planet 
with respect to the minfaka is defined by giving its 
longitude (tal, pl. akwal, or in al-Battani al-djuz? alladht 
fihi al-kawkab) and latitude (Sard, pl. Surid). The 
longitudes are numbered from the vernal point (al- 
nukta al-rabi‘iyya). The axis erected perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic meets the sphere of the fixed 
stars in the two poles of the ecliptic (kufba da*irat [or 
falak| al-burtid). 

On Arab star-maps and star-globes, we frequently 
find a mixed ecliptical and equatorial system of coor- 
dinates used (cf. the remarks above on the fresco on 
the dome at Kusayr ‘Amra), which consists of eclip- 
tical circles at longitude through the poles of the eclip- 
tic and equatorial parallel circles. 

Precession (in al-Battani, harakat al-kawgkib al- 
thabita, in later authors more precisely mubadarat nuktat 
al-i‘tidal). Among the Arab astronomers, supporters 
were found for the theory of Ptolemy, who explained 
the precession as a continual revolution of the whole 
heavens around the pole of the ecliptic with a period 
of 36,000 years, as well as for that handed down by 
Theon of Alexandria (Thawun al-Iskandarani) from 
older sources, according to which the process of the 
precession consisted of an oscillation to and from 
around the ‘‘nodes of the path of the sun’’ (the so- 
called trepidation). The greatest amount of the 
precession according to this theory is 8° west or east 
of the nodes; the retrogression amounts to 1° in 80 
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years so that the whole phenomenon repeats itself 
after 2,560 years. The latter theory found particular 
approval in India and was further developed there. 
Thabit b. Kurra gave an explanation for it which at 
the same time took into account the (more suspected 
than observed) diminution in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic and calculated the length of the period at 
417% years. (Recently, J. Ragep has shown that 
Thabit cannot really have been involved in the 
transmission of the theory of trepidation.) Al-Battani 
attacked and refuted this oscillation hypothesis of 
Theon and of the Ashab al-tilsamat (&noteheopatiwol); 
on a basis of new and comparative observations he 
found that the precession amounted to 1° in 66 years, 
which corresponds to a period of 23,760 years, which 
is roughly 10% too small. A more accurate rate of 1° 
in 70 years is given by several other Arabic-Jslamic 
astronomers (cf. the survey in Nallino, al-Battdni, Opus 
astronomicum, i, 292 f.). 

Obliquity (Mayl falak al-buriidj, very frequently al- 
mayl kulluhu or al-kullt in contrast to al-mayl al-djuz7i, 
‘*declination of the separate points in the mintaka’’, cf. 
al-Aghzawi, 21). The problem of estimating the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic was during the classical period a 
centre of interest for the Muslim astronomers. As a 
first attempt at an exact estimate in the Muslim 
period, Ibn Ytnus (ch. ix, p. 222, of the Leiden 
Codex or of the Paris Codex, no. 2475) mentions an 
observation of the period between 778 and 786 which 
gave the value ¢ = 23°31’. We have an unusually 
large number of observations of later dates. (For 


details, see Nallino’s notes on al-Battani’s Opus 
astronomicum, i, 157 ff.). 

Al-Battani in his observations used a parallactic 
ruler (triquetrum, ‘idada fawila) as well as a finely- 
divided wall quadrant (dibna). He ascertained with 
these instruments in al-Rakka the smallest zenith 
distance of the sun at 12°26’, the greatest at 59°36’; 


47 3 = 23°35’. This value is at the 


basis of all al-Battani’s calculations and tables and has 
been adopted by many other Arab astronomers. 

The question whether the amount of obliquity 
remains constant at all times or is subject to a secular 
diminution was answered in different ways by dif- 
ferent students. As a matter of fact, the degree of 
accuracy of observation was not sufficient to settle this 
point and the old Hindu value of ¢ = 24°, on which 
these investigations were often based, was based not 
on observations but only on a statement of Euclid’s 
according to which astrologers of his time used to 
estimate the obliquity as a fifteenth part of the cir- 
cumference of the circle. 

The following table gives a survey of the Arab 
values for the obliquity of the ecliptic (cf. Nallino, al- 
Battani, Opus astronomicum, loc. cit.). The column 
“average obliquity’’ gives by Bessel’s formula: 

¢ = 23°28’ 18”.0 - 0.48 368.¢ - 07.000 002 722 95. 
@ (t= years after 1750) the true values calculated for 
the periods in question. The years given in brackets 
are only approximate, i.e. not given by the authors 
themselves. 





this gave ¢ = 


Comparative table of the Arab values for the Obliquity of the Ecliptic 


Observer Place Year Obliquity Average Error 
observed obliquity 

Eratosthenes Alexandria (230 B.C.) 23°43'45” + 7°35" 
Hipparchus Rhodes (130 B.C.)? = 23°51'20” 42/57" + 8/23” 
Ptolemy Alexandria (140 A.D.) 41’10” +10'10" 
Tabulae probatae 

(al-Zidj al-mumtahan) Baghad 829 33’ 3541” - 2'41" 
Other observers under 

al-Ma’min Damascus 832 33’52” 35/40” ~- 1/48” 
Bana Musa Baghdad (860) 35’ 3526” ~ 0'26" 
al-Battani al-Rakka (880) 35’ 35°17” - 0°17" 
Bana Amdjar ? (918) 35’ 350" 0'0" 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Sufi Baghdad ? (965) 33°45” 34'35” - 0'50” 
Abu ’1-Wafa? Baghdad 987 35’ 3425” + 0°35” 
Widjan b. Rustam al-Kuhi Baghdad 988 51/1” 34°25” +16'36” 
Ibn Yunus Cairo 1001 34°52” 34/19” + 0°33” 
al-Birdint Ghazni (1019) 35’ 34°10” + 0°50” 
Alphonsine Tables Toledo (1250) 32'29” 32°19” + 0710” 
Ibn al-Shatir Damascus (1363) 31” 31’25” - 0°25” 
Ulugh Beg Samarkand (1437) 30'17” 30°49” - 0°32” 
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b, ‘Asim, Kitab al-Anwa?, ms. Istanbul, Ahmed III, 
3508; al-Battani, Opus astronomicum, ed. and tr. 
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(repr. Frankfurt 1969); al-Birani, a/-Kanun al- 
Mas‘idi, i-iii, Hyderabad 1954-6; Ibn Kutayba, 
Kitab al-Anwa?, Hyderabad 1375/1956; Ibn Man- 
zur, Kitab Nithar al-azhar fi ’l-layl wa ’l-nahar, Con- 
stantinople 1298; Ibn Sida, Kitab al-Mukhassas, ix, 
Cairo: al-Amiriyya 1319; Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Kh’arazmi, Mafatth al-‘ulim, ed. G. van Vloten, 
Leiden 1895; Kutrub, K. al-Azmina, ed. H.S. al- 
Damin, in al-Mawrid, xiii (1984), 109-72; Ptolemy, 
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in mediaeval Latin tr. as De motu octavae sphaerae, 
several modern editions, Eng. tr. with comm. by O. 
Neugebauer, in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., cvi/3 
(1962), 264 ff., esp. 290-9; Ahmad b. Yusuf al- 
Tifashi, Suri al-nafs bi-madarik al-hawass al-khams (in 
the first, astronomical part identical to its edited 
version by Ibn Manzir, Nithar, see above), ed. I. 
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Qusayr ‘Amra, in K.A.C. Creswell, Early Muslim 
architecture, i, Oxford 1932, 296-303; idem, 
Astronomical dating of works of art, in Vistas in 
Astronomy, ix (1967), 177-87 (with an addition by 
W. Hartner, ibid., 225); A. Bouché-Leclerq, 
Lastrologte grecque, Paris 1899 (repr. Brussels 1963); 
A. Deimel 8.J., Sumerisches Lexikon, iv. Teil, Band 
2: P. Géssmann O.E.S.A., Planetarium babylonicum, 
Rome 1950; B.R. Goldstein, On the theory of trepida- 
tion, in Centaurus, x (1964-5), 232-47; P. Kunitzsch, 
Untersuchungen zur Sternnomenklatur der Araber, 
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x A, Munich 1974; F. Saxl, The zodiac of Qusayr 
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Ais _ (W. Hartner-[P. Kunitzscu]) 
MINUCIHRI [see_Manvcrnri]}. 
MINUF, MINUFI [see Manir, MANUFI]. 
MINURKA, Minorca, name of the easternmost 
of the Balearic islands; it lies about 40 km east- 
north-east of Majorca [see MaYURKa]. Its area of 669 
km? is dwarfed by that of the centrally located 
Majorca (3,640 km?), but it slightly surpasses that of 
Ibiza (572 km? [see yAsisa]). Minorca’s elongated 
latitudinal shape is marked by two excellent harbours, 
at its western and south-eastern extremities, 
Ciudadela and Mahon, both of Carthaginian date. 
For the greater part of the four centuries or more of 
Islamic rule on the islands, Minorca was politically 
and culturally eclipsed by Majorca. Like the other 
islands, it benefited from some of the agricultural 
innovations such as_ irrigation and windmills 
characteristic of Muslim Spain. It also participated in 
Majorca’s corsair activities and shared its fate when in 
1116 a combined Pisan-Catalan punitive expedition 
attacked the two islands and freed a great number of 
Christian prisoners. On the other hand, its eastern- 
most position may have contributed to growing con- 
tacts with Christian maritime powers such as Genoa 
and Pisa, as reflected in the commercial treaties of 
1177, 1181, 1184 and 1188. The island’s special place 
in Islamic history, however, is due to the virtual 
independence its rulers enjoyed under the suzerainty 
of the kings of Catalonia-Aragon between 1231 and 
1287. This happened when James I annexed the rest 
of the archipelago, but concluded two consecutive 
treaties with Aba ‘Uthman b. Sa‘id b. al-Hakam by 
which the latter conserved autonomy in return for the 
presentation of an annual djizya and of a few other 
symbols of vassalage. Sa‘id b. al-Hakam, given in the 
sources such simple titles as a/-Ra%s ‘‘Chief’’ or al- 
Mushrif, a title that expressed one of his earlier func- 
tions as tax collector and that became his Spanish 
epithet as Almojarife, proved to be an able ruler 
(although often a harsh one, on religious grounds) and 
a cultivated man. Minorca attained under his half-a- 
century long rule (1231-82) the reputation of a prospe- 
rous island with a strong fleet, but it became especially 
renowned as a place where refined literary culture 
flourished and Islamic religious sciences were 








honoured; it also served as a refuge or point of transit 
for Muslims fleeing the Reconquista in Spain. Sa‘id 
b. al-Hakam, an accomplished poet himself, main- 
tained a lively correspondence with men of letters and 
science in other Islamic centres, but above all with 
those of the Western Mediterranean: Tunis, Bougie, 
Murcia and Granada. 

Islamic Minorca’s autonomy collapsed soon after 
Sa‘id b. al-Hakam’s death. From among the reasons 
proposed for this collapse, one would have been the 
weak personality of the ruler, al-Hakam b. Sa‘id, who 
lacked his father’s statesmanship; another would have 
been the irritation of al-Hakam’s suzerain, Alfonso 
III of Catalonia-Aragon, by the warning which the 
Minorcan vassal had sent to Collo when in 1282 a 
Catalan fleet called at Mahén on its way to raid that 
North African port. The basic reason, however, 
should be sought in the historical inevitability of this 
stage of the Reconquista: the Christian suzerain, for 
once freed of the usual commitments to wars in the 
Iberian peninsula, put an end to an anomalous situa- 
tion. A large fleet left the Catalan port of Salo and, 
after spending Christmas of 1286 in Majorca, 
anchored near Mahén in January 1287. Alfonso 
himself, displaying a Crusader’s paraphernalia and 
bravura, took part in the ensuing battles. The 
Muslims put up a brave resistance but eventually had 
to surrender. The outcome presaged the events of 
1492 for Granada. The ruler, his family and retinue 
were allowed to leave for Muslim-held territory; they 
embarked in a Genoese ship that took them to 
Almeria. Eventually they moved to Ceuta, where al- 
Hakam buried the remains of his father, and whence 
he and his family sailed to Tunis. They all perished in 
a storm off the coast of Algiers. As for the rest of 
Minorcan Muslims, about one-third chose to 
emigrate as well. 

In subsequent centuries, Minorca, like the rest of 
the Balearics, was both a participant and a victim in 
the see-saw contest of Christian and Muslim corsairs. 
Thus Piri Re’is (fl. ca. 1526) mentions frequent visits 
by Arab and Turkish (corsair) boats, and the presence 
of a great number of Arab and Turkish prisoners put 
to work on the salines of Ibiza. In 1535 Barbarossa 
[see KHAYR AL-DIN] briefly seized Mahén, and 
Ciudadela was attacked during the 1558 expedition of 
the Ottoman fleet under Piydle Pasha in the Western 
Mediterranean. 

Bibliography: Maria Luisa Belabre, Historia de 
Menorca, Ma6 1977, i, 126-65; ‘Isam Si-Salim, 
Djuzur al-Andalus al-mansiyya, Beirut 1984, 446-60, 
and its bibl., useful for Arabic sources; E. Lévi- 
Provengal, La péninsule ibérique d’aprés Ar-Rawd al- 
Mi‘tar {de Himyari}, Leiden 1938, 185, 224; F. 
Codera, review of A. Campaner y Fuertes, Bosquejo 
historico de la dominacién islamita en las Islas Baleares, in 
Boletin Real Academia Historica, Madrid, xvi (1890), 
492-97; D. Urvoy, La vie intellectuelle et sptrituelle dans 
les Baleares Musulmanes, in al-Andalus, xxxvii (1972), 
87-132, esp. 123-6; E. Molina Lépez, El gobierno 
independiente de Monorca y sus relactones con al-Andalus ¢ 
Tfriqiyya: el “Kitab Lubab al-Albab’’, una nueva fuente 
para la historia del Occtdente Musulman, in Revista de 
Menorca (1982), 5-88; Pirt Reis, Kitdb-1 Bahriyye, 
Ankara 1935, 530-3 (see also 534-40 for Majorca); 
TOEM, sene 3, djuz? 10, sayt 15, p. 966 (Piydle 
Pasha’s campaign). (S. Soucek) 
MIR, a Persian title abbreviated from the Arab 

amir and approximating in meaning both to it and to 
the tide mirza [g.v.]. (For the dropping of the initial 
alif, cf. Ba Sahl for Aba Sahl, etc.). Like amir the title 
is applied to princes (Manutihni, ed. A. de Biberstein- 
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Kazimirsky, Menoutchehri, poéte persan du onztéme stécle de 
notre ére, Paris 1886, 96, speaks of Sultan Mas‘id of 
Ghazna, as ‘‘Mir’’), but it is also borne by poets and 
other men of letters (e.g. Mir ‘Ali Shir, Mir Khand, 
Mir Muhsin; cf. the following arts.). In India and 
Pakistan, Sayyids sometimes call themselves by the 
title. As a common noun, it is used as an equivalent 
of sahib, e.g. mir pandj, mir akhur. 

It occurs also in official titles in both the Dihli 
Sultanate and in Mughal administration: mir atish 
“‘chief of artillery’’; miv bahr ‘‘naval commander’’, 
“‘chief of river police’; mirt “imarat ‘‘controller of 
building operations’’; miri saman ‘‘chief of the com- 
missariat’’; etc. Mir-i farsh is the term usually applied 
to stone weights—often of marble carved and inlaid 
with semi-precious stones—used to hold down a pall 
over a grave. 

In Turkish there was derived from it the colloquial 
adjective miré {q.v.] (‘belonging to the government’’), 
which gave rise to al-miri (‘‘the government’’) in the 
colloquial Arabic of ‘Irak. 

o<s . (R. Levy [-J. Burton-Pace]) 

MIR-AKHUR (P.) In the Ottoman empire, the 
mir-akhur or Master of the Stables was the official 
given charge of all aspects relating to the supply and 
maintenance of the Ottoman sultan’s stables, the 
istabl-t Samire. The wide-ranging services connected 
with the imperial stables were divided between two 
chief officials, the kiciik mir-akhir or Master of the 
Lesser Stable, and the biiytik mir-akhiir or Master of the 
Great Stable, both of whom were high officers in the 
Palace Outer Service with the rank of Aghas of the 
Stirrup (rikab aghalart) (Gibb and Bowen, i, 82-3, 355). 
While all matters relating to the administration of the 
stables were referred to the Grand Master as senior 
officer, it seems that the Auctik mir-akhur was primarily 
charged with the care and maintenance of the sultan’s 
privy stable or khass akhur located in the second court 
of the Topkapi Palace opposite the kitchens. On the 
ground level of the privy stable a small number of 
exceptional show horses belonging to the sultan per- 
sonally (25-30, according to Baudier, 21-2; 40-50 
according to Blaise de Vigenére, 346) were kept, while 
the lower story housed the valuable silver bridles and 
other equestrian paraphernalia which formed the con- 
tents of a separate treasury called the khass akhur 
khazinesi. The kiidiik mir-akhiir was also responsible for 
the upkeep of the sultans’ carriages. The Great Stable 
(biyik akhur) consisted of seventeen separate buildings 
adjacent to the outer wall of the Palace along the Mar- 
mara Sea coast (Baudier, 22), where some one thou- 
sand horses were kept, principally for the use of 
members of the sultan’s household on festive occa- 
sions such as state processions (alay-i htimayun), or at 
the reception of a foreign ambassador. Horses from 
the imperial stables were also distributed to members 
of the sultan’s household for use during military cam- 
paigns. Each spring the horses belonging to the 
imperial stables in Istanbul were taken to the 
meadows of Kaghid-Khane for pasturing, and the 
mir-akhur himself resided there during the summer 
months (Ewliya Celebi, i, 480-2). 

The biytik mir-akhiir was also responsible for pack 
animals and camels belonging to the state for use 
during military campaigns, and had to supervise the 
stable-related services both within and without the 
Palace. The staff within the Palace included prin- 
cipally the saddlers’ guild (sarrddjin-i khassa), who 
numbered 230 men (in addition, 120 men were 
assigned as saddlers for the draught animals bargir sar- 
radjilar, Kanun-name, Veliyyiidin, no. 1970, f. 107a), 
the camel-drivers (shttiirbanan) responsible for the care 
of the animals during campaign, and the grooms 





(sa7isan) and others who cared for the animals in the 
stables. While some observers estimated the numbers 
of Palace stable employees as between 10,000 and 
12,000 (d’Aramon, 44; Blaise de Vigenére, 348), the 
following table based on official registers gives more 
precise information as to their actual numbers: 


Date No. of employees Yearly wages 


in akéas 
933/1527 2,830 5,133,000 
975/1567 4,321 7,457,540 
1018/1609 4,322 8,405,196 
1038/1629 4,246 9,304,888 


(Sources for table in order given: Barkan, in Jkézsat 
Fakiltest Mecmuasi, xv [1953-4], 300; Barkan, in JFM, 
xix [1957-58], 305-6; ‘SAyn-SAli, Résale, Istanbul 
1280/1863-4, 99; Basbakanhk Arsivi, Maltyeden miidev- 
ver, no. 794.) 

Outside the Palace, the mir-akhir employed 
Bulgarian Christians called veynuks numbering about 
900-1,000 (Blaise de Vigenére, 347), some of whom 
were given exemption from certain taxes in return for 
their services, and others of whom got émar benefices 
(‘Ali Cawush, Kanin-name, 155-6). Apart from the 
breeding and raising of horses on the stud farms (Aara) 
and in the sultanic parks (khdssa koru), the voynuks also 
had to cut grass and hay in the sultan’s meadows 
(khassa ¢ayir) for delivery to the mir-akhur. In these 
tasks the voynuks were assisted by the keepers of the 
brood mares (yund oghlant) and the keepers of the colts 
(taydjt) who were expected to raise, feed, shoe, and 
equip two colts for each éftlik [q.v.] of land assigned 
to them (Basbakanlik Arsivi, Maliyeden mudevver, no. 
740). 

The voynuk organisation was designed primarily for 
the purpose of maintaining a good breeding stock for 
the imperial stables, but purchase and maintenance of 
the herd of pack animals including camels (deve), 
geldings (bargir) and mules (ester) and others, was also 
part of the purview of the mir-akhur. Stables had to be 
built and forage provided over the winter months for 
all of the animals belonging to the state (mirt dawar). 
Sometimes special collections were taken up under the 
name of the campaign provisions tax (bedel-i niizul) (for 
an example, see Mihimme, vol. 87 (1046/1636-7], 18, 
an order providing that each train of five camels 
(katar) wintering in the environs of Zile should be sup- 
plied each day with one kile (25.656 kg) of barley and 
50 wukipye (64.14 kg) of straw), but the animals within 
the imperial stables in Istanbul or Edirne were pro- 
vided for by a special fund allocated to the barley com- 
missioner (amin-t djaw). The amount of cash allocated 
in the year 1070/1660 for the forage of those animals 
in the imperial stables alone was 11,816,379 akcas 
(Hiiseyn Hezarfen, Talkhis al-bayan, figures published 
by Barkan, in JFM, xvii [1955-6]; 344-5). Apart from 
the cash allocation, an additional 302,692 kile (7,766 
metric tons) of barley and 104,942.5 kantar (5,923 
metric tons) of straw were provided in kind (zbid., 
344). For information on prices for both 
thoroughbreds and common work-horses, the tereke 
defterleri are a most useful source (for two represen- 
tative examples, see Barkan, in Belgeler, iii, 136, listing 
sixteen individual animals of varying prices valued at 
a total of 37,290 akcas, and ibid., 404, listing several 
prize horses, including one valued at 18,000 akcas). 
Most commonly the price for sound draught horses or 
pack animals was around 1,000-1,200 akcas (H. 
Inalcik, in V.J. Parry and M.E. Yapp (eds.), War, 
technology and Society, 198; C. White, Three years in Con- 
stantinople, iii, 286). 

Horse breeding was a matter of prime concern to 
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the Ottomans. For some sultans, the collection of 
prize horses became almost an obsession, as was the 
case with Mehemmed IV [g.v.] (reigned 1058- 
99/1648-87), who came to be known as Awdji 
Mehemmed or Mehemmed the huntsman. Edward 
Brown, an English traveller who visited Mehemmed’s 
camp during an imperial residence at Larissa in the 
summer of 1669, remarked that having seen the 
stables of the great princes of Christendom in Paris, 
Naples, Dresden and Prague, he found that none of 
them could compare in their variety and brilliance to 
those of the sultan’s court (Brown, Travels, 40). But 
apart from their value for sport, sound breeds were a 
military necessity. According to Marsigli (Stato 
militare, 41-2), the horses bred in Transylvania from 
Moldavian mares were prized for their stamina 
during long marches, and the Tatar horses, though 
somewhat smaller in stature, were equally 
indefatigable. Besides the Moldavian and Tatar 
horses, the sultan’s stables were supplied with Tur- 
coman breeds. Horse breeding and horse trading were 
established economic activities in central Anatolia 
from ancient times (F. Taeschner, ANADOLU, at i, 
476). An Arab traveller of the 8th/l4th century 
singled out the horses raised by the Turcoman tribes 
of Germiyan and Kastamonu for especial praise (al- 
‘Umari, cited by Simer, Oguzlar, 408). During the 
Ottoman period, the province of Karaman was a 
particularly active centre for horse breeding. The 
herds were raised under the care of a group of Tur- 
comans known as the esb-keshan {@ifest. In exchange 
for exemption from other taxes, the esb-keshan of 
Karaman were expected to provide a number of 
horses each year (for an example, see Basbakanlik 
Arsivi, Maliyeden miidevver, no. 7528, 116, which 
records a revenue of 458,980 akcas deriving from the 
esb-keshan mukata‘asi for the year 1057/1649. At a rate 
of 300 akcas per head [Kantin-name, in TOEM, Suppl. 
for 1329/1911, 63], this represents 1,530 horses). In 
addition, the stables of Bursa, Manisa and Edirne are 
mentioned as producing breeds of superior quality 
(Barozzi and Berchet, Relazionz, i/1, 100). The show 
horses and studs kept in the sultan’s privy stable were 
mostly given to him as gifts from governors in the 
Arabian provinces or from state grandees. Camels 
came primarily from the Turcoman tribes, particu- 
larly those in the sandjaks of Yeiii-il in the province of 
Rum-i Kadim (Sivas) and of Halab (Aleppo) in Syria 
(for an example, see Katib Celebi, Fadhlaka-yi 
tawarikh, Istanbul 1269-70/1853-4 ii, 115). 
Bibliography: 1. Ottoman Sources (i) Kanin- 
names. Mehmed ‘Arif (ed.), Kantin-ndme-i Sultan 
Mehemmed Khan-i Thani, in TOEM, Supplement for 
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nadmest, in TOEM, Supplement 1329/1911, 62-3 
(selection on the at-ceken tatfest),; O.L. Barkan (ed.), 
Onbesinct ve onaltinct astrlarda osmanh  esaslart, 
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MIR ‘ALI SHIR NAWA’I, Nizam al-Din ‘Ali 
Shir, later called Mir ‘Ali Shir or ‘Ali Shir Beg, with 
the pen-name (takhallus) of Nawa?i (844-906/1441- 
1501), outstanding 9th/15th century Caghatay 
poet and important Central Asian cultural and 
political figure of the reign of the Timirid sultan 
Husayn Baykara (873-911/1469-1506 [g.v.]). 

He was born in Harat (Herat) on 17 Ramadan 
844/9 February 1441, the scion of a cultured Turkic 
family of Uyghur bakhshis, hereditary chancellery 
scribes, who had long been in the service of the 
Timirid family. ‘Alt Shir’s father, Ghiyath al-Din 
Kitkina, also called Ki¢kina Bakhshi, was in the ser- 
vice of Abu Sa‘id, the grandson of Miransh4h, as well 
as of Abu ’]-Kasim Babur, Shahrukh’s grandson, and 
at one time was the governor (hakim) of Sabzawar. 
‘Ali Shir’s maternal grandfather, Ba Sa‘id Gang, had 
been an amir of Mirza Baykara’s, the son of ‘Umar 
Shaykh and grandfather of Husayn Baykara. More- 
over, the family of Ali Shir was intimately connected 
to that of ‘Umar Shaykh by ties of foster-brotherhood 
(kukaltashi) and ‘Ali Shir was himself the foster- 
brother of Husayn Baykara. Although he never bore 
the title Aukdltash, it was always appended to the name 
of his brother, Darwish ‘Ali. Because the families of 
‘Ali Shir and Husayn Baykara were closely related 
and the two were almost the same age (Baykara being 
only two years older), they were educated together as 
children. The fact that ‘Alt Shir received a good 
education is emphasised by Dawlatshah and would 
have been in keeping with the value placed on a 
universal education by the highly literate Central 
Asian bakhshgis. 

As a result of the unstable political situation created 
by the death of Shahrukh in 850/1447, ‘AIT Shir’s 
family was forced to flee Harat until the restoration of 
order in the early 1450s enabled it to return to 
Khurasan. The chronology of ‘Ali Shir’s life before he 
joined Husayn Baykara at the time of the latter’s 
accession to power in Harat in 873/1469 is not entirely 
clear. His first patron appears to have been Abu ’I- 
Kasim Babur, whose service he entered in Harat 
together with Husayn Baykara sometime before 
860/1456. But, as Husayn Baykara had earlier been in 
the service of Abu Sa‘id (with whom he soon fell out 
of favour, however, and remained on inimical terms), 
it is possible that ‘Ali Shir, or at least his father, also 
accompanied Husayn Baykara when he entered the 
service of this Timurid prince in 858/1454. 

‘Alt Shir and Husayn Baykara both accompanied 
Abu ’l-Kasim Babur to Mashhad in 860/1456, but 
after the latter’s death in 861/1457, they parted ways 
for twelve years. Husayn Baykara then entered upon 
a period of kazaklik during which he struggled to 
establish himself politically, while ‘Alt Shir pursued 
his studies in Mashhad, Harat and Samarkand. 
Although the dates of Ali Shir’s movements between 
these cities are not stated explicitly in the sources, it 
is clear that he studied in Samarkand under Khwadja 
Fadl Allah Abu ’I-Laythi, an expert in fikh and 
Arabic, for a period of two years. It is however not 
clear whether he came to Samarkand solely for the 
purpose of studying or because he was banished from 
Harat by Abu Sa‘id, whose service he entered, 
according to V.V. Bartol’d, sometime after 868/1464. 
Both Bartol’d and E.E. Bertel’s held the view that he 
was banished, arguing that, in those days, no one left 
Harat to study in Samarkand, which had become a 
provincial town in comparison with the capital (for a 
refutation of this view, see E.R. Rustamov, Stranitsi 
wz biografit Alishera Navoi (‘‘Pages from the biography 
of ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i’’), in Kratkie soobshéeniya Instituta 


narodov Azui, Moscow, Ixiii [1963], 80-6). It is likely 
that ‘Ali Shir was in Samarkand on two occa- 
sions—the first in 862-3/1458-9 to pursue his studies 
and the second around 87 1/1467 after he encountered 
political troubles at the court of Aba Sa‘id in Harat. 
He also appears to have been in Mashhad twice 
during this period of his life. In Samarkand he was 
aided by two mentors—Darwish Muhammad Tar- 
khan, the brother-in-law of Abii Sa‘id, and Ahmad 
Hadjdjr Beg, the powerful governor of the city, who 
was also a poet with the pen-name Wafa’i. 

After the death of Aba Sa‘id in 873/1468 and 
Husayn Baykara’s subsequent seizure of power in 
Harat on 10 Ramadan 873/24 March 1469, ‘Ali Shir 
left Samarkand, where he had been in the retinue of 
Ahmad Hadjdjr Beg, in order to enter Husayn 
Baykara’s service and, on Bayram 873/14 April 1469, 
presented him with his famous kasida entitled 
Hilaliyya. He remained in the service of Husayn 
Baykara, who ruled Khurasan from Harat uninter- 
ruptedly for almost forty years (with the exception of 
the brief interregnum of Shahrukh’s great-grandson, 
Muhammad Yadgar, in 875/1470), until his death on 
12 Djumada 1906/3 January 1501. He was buried in 
Harat. 

Although he held several offices, such as that of 
keeper of the seal (muhrdar), to which he was 
appointed by Husayn Baykara in 873/1469 and from 
which he soon resigned, ‘Ali Shir tried as a rule to 
avoid political office. Since he was not a member of 
one of the paramount Caghatay clans that constituted 
the Timtrid military élite, he was not by birth an amir 
or beg and he was aware of the precariousness of his 
position at court compared with that of the hereditary 
begs on whom Husayn Baykara’s power depended. 
He was, however, officially elevated to the rank of 
amir of the diwan-i ala or Tiirk diwani (council con- 
cerned with matters pertaining to the Timurids’ 
Turkic subjects and matters of a military nature) by 
Husayn Baykara in 876/1472. In connection with this 
appointment, he was granted precedence in affixing 
his seal over that of all other amirs with the sole excep- 
tion of Muzaffar Barlas, one of Husayn Baykara’s 
companions from his kazaklik days. In late 894/1488 
he asked to be relieved of his position as governor 
(hakim) of Astarabad, to which he had been appointed 
the previous year (for a refutation of Bartol’d’s idea 
that ‘Ali Shir was banished here by Husayn Baykara, 
see A.A. Semenov, Vzaimootnosheniya Alishera Navoi 
i Sultan Khuseyn-Mirzt (‘‘Relations between ‘Ali Shir 
Nawa’i and Sultan Husayn Baykara’’), in Issledovaniya 
po istorii kul’turt narodov vostoka. Sbornik v cest’ akad. I.A. 
Orbeli, Moscow-Leningrad 1960, 237-49). At the same 
time, he resigned from the office of amir (amr-i imérat) 
or, as Babur put it, gave up ‘‘military duties’’ 
altogether, that is, the duties associated with the title, 
although he continued to retain the title itself. 

The strength of ‘Ali Shir’s position at the court of 
Husayn Baykara derived from his personal service to 
him based on their relationship as foster-brothers, 
rather than from any official positions held by him. 
‘Alt Shir belonged to the inner circle of Husayn 
Baykara’s courtiers (ickiyan) and, in his own words, 
stood closer to the throne than any of the great amirs. 
The honorific title that was bestowed upon him by 
Husayn Baykara and by which he is referred to in the 
contemporary sources was mukarrab-i hadrat-t sultant 
(‘‘the sultan’s intimate’’). As a result of his unique 
position at court. ‘Ali Shir was often entrusted with 
important matters of state, such as acting as 
intermediary in the frequent conflicts between 
Husayn Baykara and his sons or governing Harat in 
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the sultan’s absence. It ought to be noted that ‘Ali Shir 
was never Husayn Baykara’s wazir (an error 
perpetuated in the secondary literature) nor could he 
have possessed this title, since, in the dual 
administrative structure of the Timurid government, 
it was reserved exclusively for officials of the Sart 
diwani which dealt with non-Turkic, that is, sedentary 
Tranian matters, such as finance, and its holders were 
as a rule non-Turks. 

‘Ali Shir’s primary historical importance lies in his 
literary activity. He is universally considered as the 
greatest representative of Caghatay Turkish literature 
which, thanks to him, reached its apogee in the second 
half of the 9th/15th century at the court of Husayn 
Baykara in Harat. He was already regarded by his 
contemporaries as the greatest poet ever to have writ- 
ten in the Turkish language. Indeed, his family 
background seemed to predispose him to the poetic art 
as two of his maternal uncles were poets with the pen- 
names Kabuli and Gharibi, as was his cousin, Amir 
Haydar, who wrote under the name of Sabiahi. 

Despite the fact that Persian had traditionally been 
regarded as the literary language par excellence in 
Central Asia since the 4th/10th century, ‘Ali Shir 
championed the cause of the Caghatay, or Eastern 
Turkic, literary language (usually referred to by con- 
temporaries simply as Tiirki) which represented a con- 
tinuation of such Middle Turkic language as 
Karakhanid (5th-7th/11th-13th centuries) and 
Khwdrazmian (8th/14th century). He argued that not 
only could it vie with Persian but that it was also 
superior to it as a language for poetry. Following the 
lead of earlier Caghatay poets of the Timirid period, 
such as Lutfi (g.v.], Sakkaki and Gada’i, ‘Ali Shir 
forged Gaghatay into a supple instrument of poetic 
expression and, in so doing, endowed it with its 
classical form. 

He composed almost thirty works under the pen- 
name Nawa’i, trying his hand at all the literary genres 
practised in his day. His chief models were, by his 
own admission, the Persian masters, Amir Khusraw 
Dihlawi—probably the most admired and widely 
imitated poet in the late 9th/15th century—Nizami, 
Hafiz and Djami. His fame rests mainly on his 
poetical works which constitute the bulk of his 
literary output. The most important of these, written 
in Caghatay, are: 

(i) Khaza?in al-ma‘ani, being the final edition of his 
four diwans, arranged by him shortly before his death 
and entitled respectively Ghara*ib al-sighar 
(‘Curiosities of Childhood’’), Nawddir al-shabab 
(‘‘Marvels of Youth’’), Bada?‘ al-wasat (‘‘Wonders of 
Middle Age’’) and Fawa7td al-kibar (‘‘Advantages of 
Old Age’’), corresponding to the four ages of his life, 
but in fact material in each is not restricted to any par- 
ticular period. This collection contains mainly ghazals, 
but also some tuytighs, the Eastern Turkic quatrain 
with homonymic end-rhyme. 

(ii) Khamsa, or Quintet, modelled on the Khamsas of 
Nizami, Amir Khusraw and Djami, although often 
with a very different emphasis or interpretation and 
reflecting his personal ideals, such as his concern with 
justice. It comprises: (a) Hayrat al-abrar (completed 
888/1483), a didactic mathnawi modelled on Nizami’s 
Makhzan al-asrar, Amir Khusraw’s Matla‘ al-anwar and 
Djami’s Tubfat al-ahrar; (b) Farhad u Shirin (completed 
889/1484), a romantic mathnawi modelled on Nizami’s 
Khusraw u Shirin and Amir Khusraw’s Shirin u 
Khusraw, (c) Laylt u Madjniin, a romantic mathnawi 
modelled on Nizami’s and Amir Khusraw’s mathnawis 
of the same name; (d) Sa6‘a-yi sayyar (completed about 
889/1483), a romantic mathnawi modelled on Nizami’s 





Haft paykar and Amir Khusraw’s Hasht bthisht; and (e) 
Sadd-i Iskandari (completed about 890/1485), a didac- 
tic mathnawi modelled on Nizami’s Iskandar-nama and 
Amir Khusraw’s Ayina-yi Iskandari. 

(ii) Lisan al-tayr (completed 904/1498-9), a mystical 
mathnawi based on ‘Attar’s Mantik al-tayr and written 
under the pen-name Fani. 

Among Nawa’i’s prose works in Caghatay may 
be mentioned: 

(iv) Madjalis al-nafa*is (completed 897/1491-2 but 
some manuscripts contain information up to 
904/1498-9), the first tadhkira, or literary historical 
work, in Turkish and the first that dealt almost 
exclusively with contemporary poets. 

(v) Muhakamai al-lughatayn (completed 905/1499), a 
treatise comparing the relative merits of the Persian 
and Caghatay languages. 

(vi) Mizan al-awzan (completed after 898/1499), a 
treatise on the Arab-Persian prosodic system, but also 
containing information on some characteristically 
Turkic verse forms. 

(vii) Mahbub  al-kulib (completed 906/1500-1), 
Nawa’i’s final work of a didactic nature written in 
rhymed prose with verses interspersed, and modelled 
on Sa‘di’s Gulistan and Djami’s Baharistan. 

(viii) Khamsat al-mutahayyirin (composed after 
898/1492), a prose work interspersed with verses and 
dedicated to Djami. 

(ix) Nasa?im al-mahabba (completed 901/1495-6), a 
translation and expansion of Djami’s collected 
biographies of Siaff saints, entitled Nafahat al-uns. 

Nawa’i also wrote several works in Persian: a 
Diwan (completed 902/1496) in imitation mainly of 
Hafiz, in which he used the pen-name Fant; Risala-yi 
mu‘ammé (completed some time before 898/1492), a 
treatise on the enigma; and a collection of model 
letters. 7 

Other works in Caghatay of secondary 
significance are the biographies of two of Nawa’i’s 
close companions, Halat-1 Pahlawan Muhammad; two 
short histories, Tarikh-¢ muliki ‘Adjam and Tarikh-i 
anbiya? wa hukama?; Nazm al-djawahir, a translation of 
aphorisms ascribed to ‘Alt, entitled Nathr al-la“ali, a 
verse translation of Djami’s work, Cthil hadith; a col- 
lection of model letters; and a Wakfiyya (completed 
886/1481-2). 

The impact of Nawa’1’s works on all Turkic peoples 
and languages cannot be overestimated. He exerted a 
profound influence not only on Jater Central Asian 
authors who wrote in Gaghatay up until the beginning 
of the 20th century, but also on the development of 
Azeri (especially on the poetry of Fudali [g.v.] of 
Baghdad d. 963/1556), Turkmen (the 12th/18th cen- 
tury poet Makhdiim Kali [q.v.]), Uyghur, Tatar and 
Ottoman Turkish literatures. Ottoman poets con- 
tinued to write imitations of his poems in Caghatay 
until the 19th century (see E. Birnbaum, The Ottomans 
and Chagatay literature, in CAJ, xx/3 [1976], 157-90). 
Soviet scholarship, which has termed Gaghatay “Old 
Uzbek’’, considers him the founder of literary Uzbek 
(A.K. Borovkov, Alisher Navoit kak osnovopoloznik 
uzbekskogo hteraturnogo yazika (‘‘SAli Shir Nawa’i as the 
founder of the literary Uzbek language’), in Alisher 
Navot. Sbornik statey, ed. Borovkov, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1946, 92-174). Proof of the tremendous 
interest in the works of Nawa?I among not only the 
Turkic but also the Iranian-speaking peoples are the 
many specialised dictionaries that were written on the 
basis of his works, such as Tali‘ Imani’s Gaghatay- 
Persian dictionary, Bada‘ al-lughat, composed during 
the reign of Husayn Baykara (see Borovkov, ‘‘Bada%“ 
al-lugat’’: slovar Tali‘ Imani geratskogo k socineniyam 
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Alishera Navot (‘Talis Imani of Harat’s dictionary to 
the works of SAli Shir Nawa’i’’), Moscow 1961), the 
anonymous Caghatay-Ottoman dictionary, Abushka 
(mid-16th century) and Mirza Mahdi Khan’s 
Caghatay-Persian dictionary, Sanglakh (mid-18th 
century). 

Apart from his linguistic and literary contributions, 
‘Ali Shir’s historical significance also lies in his exten- 
sive patronage activities. The fact that, in the second 
half of the 9th/15th century, almost all literary, artistic 
and cultural life in the eastern Islamic lands was con- 
centrated in Timurid Harat was due as much to his 
personal efforts as a pre-eminent patron as it was to 
his own artistic example and inspiration. With an 
interest not only in poetry, but also in music, 
calligraphy, painting and architecture, he oversaw the 
activities of virtually all artists and literati in 
Khurasan, according to Muhammad Haydar. Among 
the many who benefited directly from his financial 
support were the historians, Mirkh¥and and Kh’an- 
damir; the literary historian, Dawlatshah; the poets, 
Djami, ‘Asafi, Sayff Bukhari, Hatifi and Hilali; the 
composers of mu‘amma (a favourite genre of his), 
Husayn Mu‘amma?i and Muhammad _ Badakhshi; 
and the musicians Shaykhi Na?i and Husayn ‘Udi. 
His support of artists of the royal atelier (kitabkhana), 
such as the painters, Bihzad, Shah Muzaffar, Kasim 
‘Ali and Hadjdji Muhammad (the latter tentatively 
identified by E. Esin as Siyah Kalam), and the 
calligraphers, Sultan ‘Ali Mashhadi and Sultan 
Muhammad Khandan, helped make the second half 
of the 9th/15th century the highpoint of miniature 
painting and book production in Central Asia and 
have earned for it the appellation ‘“Timurid Renais- 
sance’’ in Western scholarship. Many of the finest 
illuminated manuscripts of the period are in fact of 
Nawa’i’s works, particularly of his Khamsa and 
Diwans. The tradition of producing richly decorated 
manuscripts of his works continued until the 19th cen- 
tury in Central Asia (see Alisher Navoty asarlariga 
ishlangan rasmlar XV-XIX asrlar (‘‘Miniature paintings 
illustrating the works of SAli Shir Nawa7i, XV-XIX 
centuries’) {text in Uzbek, Russian and English], 
comp. Kh. Sulaymon and F. Sulaymonova, Tashkent 
1982). 

‘Ali Shir’s patronage activities included the dona- 
tion and endowment of about 370 buildings, architec- 
tural ensembles and public works in Khurasan, 
especially in and around Harat. Among these was the 
huge Ikhlasiyya complex to the north of the city, 
which contained a mosque, madrasa, khankah, hospital, 
bath and ‘Ali Shir’s principal residence. Kh¥andamir 
enumerates about 50 ribats which he donated through- 
out Khurasan, about 20 reservoirs (hawd) in Harat, 15 
bridges, nine public baths, and 14 mosques in Harat 
and other cities, such as Isfizar, Sarakhs and 
Astarabad. In many cases, pious endowments which 
he made provided for the maintenance of scholars, 
students and the poor, He was also involved in 
restoration work and was responsible for the 
reconstruction of, among other monuments, the Fri- 
day mosque of Harat which dated back to Ghirid 
times (early 7th/13th century) (see L. Golombek, The 
resilience of the Friday mosque: the case of Herat, in 
Mugarnas, i [1983], 95-102). 

‘Ali Shir’s patronage activities were financed from 
personal sources of revenue derived from land- 
holdings throughout Khurasan (but particularly in the 
region north of Harat) or connected with his appoint- 
ment as amir, such as the royal mint and royal 
workshops. Various estimates of his daily income 
indicate that he was one of the wealthiest men of his 
time. 





Despite a certain idealisation of ‘Ali Shir in the 
writings of his contemporaries (such as Kh’an- 
damir’s Makarim al-akhlak and Dawlatshah’s Tadhkirat 
al-shu‘ara”) as well as in the early secondary literature 
(e.g., F.A. Belin’s Notice btographique et littératre sur Mir 
Alt-Chir Névdit, in JA, 5¢ série, xvii [1861], 175-256), 
which stress such positive aspects of his character as 
his integrity, refinement, charitable — works, 
patronage, etc., it is possible from other sources to 
form a more rounded opinion of him. The single 
negative character trait which is mentioned by later 
authors such as Muhammad Haydar and Babur is his 
hypersensitivity, which, coupled with the high moral 
and artistic standards which he set both for himself 
and for others, made him a demanding and difficult 
person. In describing his exclusive literary audiences, 
Wasifi offers a glimpse of this less attractive side of his 
character, which often manifested itself as impatience 
or even sarcasm (see A.N. Boldirev, Alisher Navoi v 
rasskazakh soveremennikov (‘‘Ali Shir Nawa’i according 
to his contemporaries’’), in Alisher Navoi, ed. 
Borovkov, 121-52). 

In his personal life, ‘Alt Shir maintained an ascetic 
lifestyle, never marrying or having concubines or 
children. Although initiated into the Nakshbandiyya 
order by his spiritual master and lifelong friend, the 
great Persian poet and mystic, Djami, in 881/1476-7, 
his brand of mysticism was not of the ‘‘intoxicated’’, 
but rather of the more worldly variety practised by the 
order as a whole. Much has been made of his pur- 
ported inclination toward Shi‘ism, but there is no 
evidence that this went beyond reverence for the per- 
son of ‘Ali, a feature of Central Asian Islam in 
general. 

The complex figure of ‘Ali Shir sparked the popular 
imagination of many Turkic peoples. Turkmen 
folktales, for example, depict him as the clever wazir, 
Mirali, who always comes to the defence of the poor 
before his extravagant and misguided sultan, while 
Uzbek legends revolve around the mysterious reasons 
for his celibacy. Many of his ghazals have become 
popular Uzbek folk songs and some of his works have 
been staged as dramatic plays by modern Uzbek 
playwrights. 

Bibliography: The chief primary sources for the 
life of “Ali Shir Nawa’i are: Kh’andamir, Makarim 
al-akhlak, ed. T. Gandjei, GMS (n.s.) xxvii, (Cam- 
bridge] 1979; idem, Habib al-siyar, Tehran 1333 sh. 
1954, iv, 137 ff.; Dawlatshah, 494-509; ‘Abd Allah 
Marwarid, Sharaf-nama (Staatsschreiben der 
Timuridenzeit: Das Saraf-nama des ‘Abdallah Marwarid 
in kritischer Auswertung), ed. and tr. H.R. Roemer, 
Wiesbaden 1952, 27b-28a, 43b; Babur, The Babar- 
ndma, ed. A.S. Beveridge, GMS, i, Leiden 1905, 
170b-171b; Wasifi, Baday:S al-wakayiS, ed. A.N. 
Boldirev, Moscow 1961, i, 484-632; Muhammad 
Haydar, Tarikh-i rashidi (still unpublished, but the 
biographical section of Husayn Baykara’s reign, 
which was not included by E. Denison Ross in his 
English translation, is extracted in [ktibas az Tarikh-1 
rashidi, ed. M. Shafi‘, in Oriental College Magazine, 
x/3 [1934], 155-7); Sam Mirza, Tubfa-yt sami, ed. 
W. Dastgirdi, Tehran 1314 sh./1936, 179-81; 
Fakhri Harawi, Lataif-nama (in The Mayalis-un- 
Nafa>is, ‘Galaxy Poets’, of Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava*t: Two 
16th century Persian translations, ed. A.A. Hekmat, 
Tehran 1223 sh./1945), 133-6. Manuscripts of 
Nawa’i’s works abound in libraries throughout the 
world, particularly in Istanbul, London, Paris, 
Leningrad and Tashkent. For references to descrip- 
tions of major collections, see J. Eckmann, Die 
tschagataische Literatur, in PTF, ii, Wiesbaden 1964, 
352-3. In the Soviet Union alone there are over a 
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thousand manuscripts (based mainly on the count 
made by Kh. Sulaymon[ov]), the great majority of 
which are of the Diwans and Khamsa. For a descrip- 
tion not mentioned by Eckmann, see Alisher Navoty 
asarlarining UzSSR fanlar akademiyasi sharkshunoslik- 
institutt ttiplamidagi kitlézmalari (‘‘Manuscripts of the 
works of SAlt Shir Nawa’! in the collection of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of 
Sciences of the Uzbek S.S.R.’’), comp. K.M. 
Munirov and A. Nasirov, Tashkent 1970. 

There are a great many published editions of 
Nawa?i’s works, and the secondary literature on 
him is voluminous, particularly in Soviet scholar- 
ship. The following bibliographical works may be 
consulted: A.A, Semenov, Material? k 
bibliograficeskomu ukazatelyu pecatnikh  protzvedeniy 
Alishera Navoi i literatur’ 0 nem (‘‘Materials for a 
bibliography of the published works of ‘Ali Shir 
Nawa?r and the secondary literature on him’’), 
Tashkent 1940; Eckmann, op. cit., 352-7; E.D. 
Svidina, Alisher Navot. Biobibltografiya (1917-1966 
gg.), Tashkent 1968; B.V. Lunin, /stortya, kul’tura i 
iskusstvo vrement timuridov v sovetskoy literature (‘“The 
history, culture and art of the Timurid period in 
Soviet secondary literature’’), in Obshéestvennie nauki 
v Uzbekistane, viii-ix (1969), 108-13. The most com- 
plete published edition of his works is Alisher 
Navoi, Asarlar (in Cyrillic characters), 15 vols., 
Tashkent 1963-8. For a complete Russian transla- 
tion, see Alisher Navoi, Socinentya, 10 vols., 
Tashkent 1968-70. The main secondary works (in 
addition to those mentioned in the text) are the 
monographs by V.V. Bartold, Afir Ali-Shir i poli- 
ticeskaya Zizn’ (“Mir ‘Ali Shir and __ politi- 
cal life’’) in his Socineniya, 1i/2, Moscow 1964, 197- 
260 (originally publ. 1928; German tr. W. Hinz, 
Herat unter Husein Batgara dem Timuriden, Leipzig 
1938; English tr. V. and T. Minorsky, Four studies 
on the history of Central Asia, iii, Leiden 1962, 1-72); 
E.E. Bertel’s, /zbrannie trud?, iv: Navoi i Dzami, 
Moscow 1965, 13-206 (originally publ. 1948); Agah 
Sirri Levend, Ali Sir Nevai, 4 vols., Ankara 1965-8 
(contains transcriptions of some of his works in 
Latin characters). The most valuable collections of 
articles are: Mir-Al-Shir, Sbornik k. pyatsotletiyu so 
dnya rocdentya (‘‘Collection of articles on the occasion 
of the 500th anniversary of his birth’’), ed. V.V. 
Bartol’d, Leningrad 1928 (see in particular the arti- 
cle by Bertel’s, Nevat 1 ‘Attar); ‘*Rodonacal’nik 
uzbekskoy literaturi. Sbornik statey ob Alishere Navoi 
(“The Founder of Uzbek literature’’), Tashkent 
1940 [see the interesting article by M. Sal’e, ‘‘Kniga 
blagorodnikh kaéestv’’ 1 ee avtor (‘The Makarim al- 
akhlak and its author’’)}; Alisher Navot. Sborntk statey, 
ed. A.K. Borovkov, Moscow-Leningrad 1946 
{see the articles by Bertel’s, Navot 1 Nizami, 
68-91; A. Yu. Yakubovskiy, Certs’ obshéestuennoy 
 kul’turnoy Zizni épokht Alishera Navoi (‘‘Features 
of the social and cultural life of the era of 
‘Ali Shir Nawa?t’’), 5-30, which contains infor- 
mation on building activity; and A. Belenitskiy, 
Istoriceskaya topografiya Gerata XV v. (‘The historical 
topography of 15th century Herat’’), 175-202, 
based on information from Kh“andamir’s Khulasat 
al-akhbar|; and Velikiy uzbekskiy poet. Sbornik statey 
(‘The great Uzbek poet’’) ed. M.T. Aybek, 
Tashkent 1948 (contains a critique of Belenitskiy’s 
article mentioned above, by M.E. Masson, K 
istoriceskoy topografit gerata XV veka, 120-45). 

For works of a more general nature, see A. Zeki 
Velidi Togan, Ali Sir, in IA, i, 349-57 (but note that 
all source references are to an unpublished collec- 











tion of extracts made by Togan himself); Eckmann, 

op. cit., 304-402; A. Bombaci, Histoire de la littérature 

turque, tr. 1. Mélikoff, Paris 1968, 118-35. Most of 

the recent work has been done in the Uzbek S.S.R. 

Of note is Adabiy meros (‘‘Literary heritage’), a 

publication (since 1968) of the Uzbek Academy of 

Sciences (articles in Uzbek with brief English sum- 

maries). For a recent article in English, see M.E. 

Subtelny, ‘Ali Shir Nava, bakhshi and beg, in 

Eucharisterion. Essays presented to Omeljan Pritsak on his 

sixtieth birthday {= Harvard Ukrainian Studtes, iii-iv 

(1979-80)], pt. 2, 797-807. (M.E. SusteLny) 

MIR AMAN [see AMAN, MIR]. 

MIR BABAR ‘ALI [see anis]._ 

MIR DAMAD ASTARABADI [see aL-pAMAD]. 

MIR DJA‘FAR [see pya‘rar, MIR]. 

MIR DJUMLA, Munammap Sap, prominent 
minister and military commander in 11th/17th 
century Muslim India, first in the service of the Kutb- 
Shahi ruler of Golkonda ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
[see KUTB-SHAHIS] and then in that of the Mughals 
Shah Djahan and Awrangzib [q.vv.], died in 
1073/1663. 

Stemming originally from Persia, he was at the 
outset a diamond merchant and accumulated a vast 
private fortune in the Carnatic, the region around 
Madras, from these dealings and from Hindu temple 
treasures, having his own private army of 5,000 
cavalrymen and using European help and expertise 
for his artillery. But after the defeat of the Kutb-Shah 
at Golkonda in Rabi‘ II 1066/February 1656 at the 
hands of the prince Awrangzib, viceroy of the Deccan, 
Mir Djumla went over to the Mughals, who honoured 
him and gave him the title of Mu‘azzam Khan. He 
commanded the Mughal troops against the ‘Adil- 
Shahis [q.v.] of Bidjapur in Muharram 1067/Novem- 
ber 1656, and then in Shawwal 1070/June 1660 
became governor of Bengal, campaigning against the 
radjas of Katth Bihar (Cooch Behar) and Assam [g.v. ] 
immediately on appointment and in the period 
Djumada I-Radjab 1072/January-March 1662, the 
latter campaign culminating in the capture of the 
Ahom radja of Assam’s capital of Garhgaon. But the 
rainy season and outbreaks of disease in his army 
compelled him to return to Bengal, and he himself 
died of dysentery in spring 1073/1663 at Khidrpur 
just before reaching Dacca, leaving behind him a 
reputation of having been the greatest general of his 
age. 

Bibliography: Awrangabadi, Ma°athir al-umara? 
iti, 530-55; H. Blochmann, in /ASB, xl, 51; Elliot 
and Dowson, History of India, vii, 199; Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, History of India, London 1889, 588- 
613; Camb. hist. of India. iv. The Mughul period, 207- 
9, 234-5; Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Awrangzeb, 
mainly based on Persian sources, Calcutta 1912-24, i, 
216-28, 345-6, 351 ff., ii, 242-5, 252-82, 287; iii, 
156-85; A.T. Roy, History of Bengal, Mughal period 
(1526-1765 A.D.), Calcutta 1968, 137-8, 164-9, 
243-55; Sarkar, The history of Bengal, Mushm period 
1200-1757, Patna 1973, 339-50; R.C. Majumdar 
(ed.), The history and culture of the Indian people. vii. 
The Mughul empire, Bombay 1974, 210-11, 227-8, 
475-7, 515, 517, 520; M. Athar Ali, The apparatus of 
empire. Awards of ranks, offices and titles to the Mughal 
nobility (1574-1658), Dihli 1985, index s.v. Mir 
Muhammad Sa‘id, Mu‘azzam Khan, Mir Jumla. 

_(M. Hipayet Hosain [— C.E. Boswortu]) 

MIR GHULAM HASAN [see HASAN, MIR 
GHULAM]. _ fi 

MIR KASIM ‘ALI, Indo-Muslim commander 
and Nawwab {q.v.] of Bengal 1760-4, died in 1777. 
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Mir Kasim’s rise to power was an episode in the 
British East Indian Company’s extension of power in 
eastern India in the latter decades of the 18th century. 
Since the Nawwab of Bengal Mir Dja‘far [see Dja‘FaR, 
Mir] was unable to fulfill financial obligations con- 
tracted to the Company, he was in October 1760 
deposed in favour of his son-in-law Mir Kasim, who 
now became Nawwab but had to cede the districts of 
Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong to the British. 
However, he now attempted to build up for himself an 
independent state in Upper Bengal and Bihar, aban- 
doning Lower Bengal to the British, moving his 
capital to the less accessible Mungir [g.v.] in Bihar 
and forming an army on European lines trained by an 
Armenian, Gurgin (Gregorios) Khan. Relations with 
Britain became strained over the question of private 
trading within India, for Europeans trading inland 
claimed exemption from duties, thus diminishing the 
Nawwab’s revenues. War broke out in Bihar in July 
1763. Mir Kasim’s new army proved ineffective; 
Mungir and Patna were captured; and Mir Kasim 
fled to Awadh (Oudh) [g.v.] and sought the alliance of 
the Nawwab-wazir of Awadh Shudja‘ al-Dawla and the 
Mughal Emperor in Dihli, Shah ‘Alam II. The allies 
were nevertheless defeated at Baksar (Buxar [q.v.]) on 
23 October 1764 by Major Hector Munro, but Mir 
Kasim had already been stripped of his possessions 
and imprisoned by Shudja‘ al-Dawla. He now 
escaped, led a wandering life and died near Dihli in 
1777. Mir Dja‘far had been briefly restored in Bengal 
till his death in 1765, with British control there firmly 
established. 

Bibliography: T.W. Haig (ed.), The Cambridge 
history of India, v, British India 1497-1858, Cam- 
bridge 1929, 167-174; R.C. Majumdar (ed.), The 
history and culture of the Indian people. The Maratha 
supremacy, Bombay 1977, 343-9; P.J. Marshall, The 
new Cambridge history of India. II. 2. Bengal: the British 
bridgehead. Eastern India 1740-1828, Cambridge 
1987, 84-8. _ (C.E. BoswortH) 
MIR LAWHI, Sayvyip MunAmMMaD B. MUHAMMAD 

AL-Husayni, referred to also by his nickname as 
“‘mutahhar’? and nom-de-plume as ‘‘Nakibi’’, a 
noted Shi‘ religious scholar of Sabzwari origin, 
but resident in Isfahan during the Safawid period, flor. 
during the 11th/17th century. He has not received any 
attention from biographers (and Muhammad ‘AIt 
Mudarris, who secured him an entry of a few lines in 
his Rayhanat al-adab fi taradjim al-ma‘rifin bi ’l-kunya aw 
al-lakab, vi, Tabriz n.d., 235-6, seems to be an excep- 
tion), because Mir Lawhi proved to be an outspoken 
critic of two overwhelmingly-recognised religious 
leaders of his time, Muhammad Bakir Madjlis1 and 
his father Muhammad Taki, known as Madjlisi-yi 
Awwal [g.v.]. As a matter of fact, his name has been 
referred to mostly in association with his criticism of 
the Madlisis; see, for instance, Husayn Nari, al-Fayd 
al-kudsi ft tardjamat al-‘Allama al-Madjlisit, Tehran 1887, 
22 (attached to the first volume of the old edition of 
Muhammad Bakir Madjlisi’s Behar al-anwar), though 
the same author also mentions him solely as one of the 
authors who wrote on the Twelfth Imam (idem, Nadjm 
al-thakib dar ahwal-1 Imam-i gha*ib, Tehran n.d., 5). 

The principal source of information on Mir Lawhi 
is his own polemical book written in 1081-3/1670-2 
and entitled Kifayat al-muhtadi fi ma‘rifat al-Mahdi, from 
which a few facts about his life may be learnt. The 
book, for instance, indicates that Mir Lawhi was an 
advanced student of religious subjects under such 
well-known Shi‘T authorities as Shaykh Baha? al-Din 
Muhammad al-SAmili (d. ca. 1031/1621 [g.v.] and 
Mir Muhammad Bakir Damad (d. ca. 1041/1631) 


(Kifayat, ms. no. 1121, Faculty of Theology, Univer- 
sity of Mashhad, 65; this is an abridged copy of his 
book made in 1083/1672 by one of his friends, who 
also included in it a number of his own viewpoints and 
factual stories about Madjlisi; for a complete version 
of Mir Lawhi’s book consult that of the Madjlis 
Library, Tehran, no. 833, introduced with some 
detail in Diya? al-Din Hada@ik Ibn Yusuf Shirazi, 
Fihnist-i kitabkhana-yi madjlis-i shira-yi milli, edited and 
enlarged by Abdol Hossein Haeri, Tehran 1974, 54- 
9; our references here are only to the abridged copy.) 
The fact that Mir Lawhi was an advanced student in 
or before 1031/1621 suggests that he could not have 
been less than 20 years at age at that time and conse- 
quently his date of birth must have been ca. 
1010/1601. The book also shows that Mir Lawhi’s 
areas of intellectual interests were Shi‘ theology, the 
Imamate, especially the questions relative to the 
Twelfth Imam, and the refutation of all forms of 
Sufism. The other books he ascribed to himself, such 
as A‘lam al-muhibbin, Idra? al-‘akilin wa-ikhza? al- 
madjanin, Zad al-‘ukba fi manakib al-a?imma wa ’l-awsiya, 
and even his Riyad al-mu°minin wa-hadaik al-muttakin, 
which he wrote during his youth, were written on 
those subjects; the latter books, however, do not seem 
to have been available to the authors in the field. 

Mir Lawhi was also interested in Islamic history 
and wrote a controversial book, in or sometime before 
1043/1633, on the problem of Abu Muslim al- 
Khurasani’s rising against the Umayyads. According 
to a note written by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hasib al- 
Husayni in 1063/1654, Mir Lawhi argues in his book 
that Aba Muslim (d. 137/754) [g.v.] whose origin 
from Khurasan, Marw, or Isfahan has not been deter- 
mined, did actually win the caliphate for the tyran- 
nical ‘Abbasids, but was never a friend of the Shi‘i 
Imams, and was murdered for his evil deeds by the 
then ‘Abbasid caliph, al-Mansur (d. 158/774), who 
was more wicked than himself. Some people did not 
tolerate Mir Lawhi’s condemnation of Aba Muslim, 
and troubled him with all their effort and power (b:- 
kull djidd wa-kuwwa.) A number of Mir Lawhi’s con- 
temporary ‘ulama’, however, defended his argumenta- 
tion by writing numerous books and treatises on the 
subject, and one of them was the Izhar al-hakk wa- 
miyar al-sidk written_in 1043/1633 by al-Sayyid 
Ahmad al-‘Alawi al-‘Amili, the father of ‘Abd al- 
Hasib (Muhammad Muhsin Agha Buzurg Tihrani, 
al-Dhari“a ila tasanif al-Shi‘a, iv, Tehran 1941, 150-1, 
where there can also be found a list of seventeen books 
written in support of Mir Lawhi’s position on the 
problem.) 

The reasons behind this confusion and controversy, 
which involved the common people as well as a 
number of religious authorities, seem to be found 
mainly in Mir Lawhi’s ideological difference with the 
Sufis, whom Madjtisi-yi Awwal stoutly supported. 
Mir Lawhi himself alludes to the story, saying that 
since Madjlisi-yi Awwal used to praise ‘‘Aba Muslim 
Marwazi (sc. of Marw] and the sorcerer, the evil-doer 
[and the famous Safi Husayn b. Mansir] al-Halladj 
(d. 309/922)’, he said something against them, but 
“the ignorant people’ became hostile against him 
and even planned to murder him (Muhammad Taki 
Danishpazhth, Fihrist-1 kitabkhana-yi ihdai-yi Aka-yt 
Sayyid Muhammad Mishk’at 1 kitabkhana-yi danishgah-i 
Tihran, iii/3, Tehran 1956, 1497.) Mutahhar b. 
Muhammad al-Mikdadi, who refuted the Stfis in a 
treatise written in 1060/1650, thus elaborated on the 
matter: ‘‘Due to the hostility and mischievousness of 
the Sufis, the helpless Sayyid [Mir Lawhi], who pro- 
hibited the common people from loving Aba Muslim, 
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had no peace even for a moment, and the Sufis, both 
their élite and the common followers, hurt him a great 
deal’’ (cited in al-Dhari“a, iv, 151.) 

Owing to this unhappy experience, Mir Lawhi was 
reluctant to oppose the popular Madjlisis, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had found Muhammad Bakir 
Madjlisi’s book on ragj‘a (the returning, according to 
Shit belief, of some dead persons to his world) quite 
harmful to the beliefs of the common believers, and 
that some people had also asked him to refute it. 
Since, however, Mir Lawhi saw a dream, after which 
he felt himself appointed (ma?miir) to refute Madjlisi, 
he wrote his Kifayat al-muhtadi (Kifayat, 5-19), in which 
he not only refuted many of Madjlisi’s interpretations 
of the hadith, but also divulged a number of eye- 
witness facts about him and his father that have been 
rarely quoted by other authors. Jn defiance of the fact 
that the two Madjlisis have been truly recognised as 
prominent mudjtahids, who greatly contributed to Shi7 
theology, culture and tradition, Mir Lawhi believed 
that they were gathering the ordinary and ignorant 
people (Sawdmm) on Isfahan round themselves, and 
for this reason no one dared ‘‘to give them advice or 
to ascribe any wrongdoing to any of them’’ (K7fayat, 
1-2.) 

Mir Lawhi directed his sharp criticism particularly 
against Madjlisi’s interpretation of a hadith in which 
Madjlist wanted people to believe that the fifth Jmam 
of the Shi‘a, Muhammad al-Bakir (d. 114/732, 
[g.v.]), had foretold that the Safawid monarchs would 
appear in the east to promote the true religion and 
that they would retain rulership until they would 
finally transfer their power to no-one but the Twelfth 
Imam (Muhammad Bakir Madjlisi {Tardjama-yi 
¢ahardah hadith], ms. no. 69, Faculty of Theology, 
University of Mashhad, 4-6; this treatise, which is 
dedicated to the Safawid monarch Shah Sulayman (d. 
1106/1694), is also referred to as Risdla fi ‘l-radj‘a and 
Risalat al-radjSa, and was published under the title of 
Ithbat al-radj‘a in Bombay in 1888; the printed copy of 
the book has not been available to this author; for 
more information on the contents of this treatise, with 
references to Mir Lawhi’s accounts, see Fihrist-i 
kitabkhana-yi thdai-yt Aka Sayyid Muhammad Mishk“at, 
i/3, 1203-12.). Mir Lawhi points out that in dealing 
with the Aadith in question, which has been classified 
as ‘‘rare and weak’”’ (shddhdh-i da‘if), Madjlisi commit- 
ted these blameworthy acts: (1) interpreting the hadith 
according to his own wish and distorting its sense for 
gaining worldly interests (bara-y¢ dunya va djarr-t 
manfa‘at); (2) mistranslating the text; (3) using defec- 
tive grammar, (4) deceiving ‘‘the king of the Shi‘a’’ 
and the illiterate general public (Sawamm); and (5) 
making some geographical errors (Kifayat, 21-5). 

In his book, Mir Lawhi also criticises Madjlisi-yi 
Awwal on various matters. He refers, for instance, to 
this story that Madjlisi-yi Awwal has revealed 
(paraphrasing): ‘‘In the beginnings of my search for 
the truths of the Kur’an, one night J had a short nap 
(sina), during which I saw the Prophet Muhammad, 
in whose presence I felt that I should think on his 
perfection. After that, J began to think deeply about 
the meanings of the Kur’an until I gained an 
incalculable extent of knowledge, of which I cannot 
describe even a little, though I spend all my life’’ 
(Muhammad Taki Madjlisi, Lawamz‘-i sahibkirani al- 
mushtahar bt-sharh al-fakih, new ed. Tehran n.d., i, 
100.) Mir Lawhi argues that in the Shi‘l belief, 
ordinary human beings can earn limited knowledge 
only through the teachings of other human beings. 
Madjlisi-yi Awwal’s claim of having learnt ‘‘an 
incalculable extent of knowledge’’ through super- 





natural means, which is simply a piece of boasting (/af 
eazaf) which he learnt from the well-known Sufi 
Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), certainly 
contradicts Shi‘T belief and even places him higher 
than the first Shit Jmam, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (Kifayat, 
115-7. 

Nae Lawhi says that Madilisi-yi Awwal’s connec- 
tions with Sufism are indisputable, and adds that, as 
a Safi, he held the Safi types of gatherings in which 
songs were sung by singers such as Shah Mirza 
Zarkash, that he used to ascribe great miracles to the 
Sufis, such as al-Halladj and Bayazid al-Bistami (d. 
261/874), from the pulpit, and that he in turn enjoyed 
the support of the followers of those Sufis and of the 
common people. Mir Lawhi even held a public debate 
with Madjlisi-yi Awwal in the latter’s mosque; the 
proceedings of the debate have been reportedly 
recorded in a book (Kifayat, 111-20.) On the basis of 
his eye-witness information, Mir Lawhi comes to the 
conclusion that Muhammad Bakir Madijlisi’s attempt 
to deny his father’s ties with Sufism is useless and 
wrong (on Madijlisi’s defence of his father, see 
Muhammad Bakir Nadjafi Yazdi, Sharh-i kitab-t 
1tikadat-t Islam bi kalam-i ‘Allama Madjlisit, Tehran 
1975, 393-4, and MADJLISI-yI AWWAL, MUHAMMAD 
TAKI.) 

Some authors have reported that Mir Lawhi, out of 
hostility to Madjlisi, demolished the grave of the well- 
known religious authority Abad Nu‘aym Ahmad b. 
‘Abd Allah Isfahani (d. 430/1038), who is reportedly 
claimed by Madjlisi to have been his Shr‘T ancestor 
(Muhammad Bakir al-Musawi al-KhWansari, Rawdat 
al-djannat fi ahwal al-‘ulama? wa ’l-sadat, Tehran 1947, 
75; anon., Nama-yi danishwaran dar sharh-t hal-i shishsad 
tan az danishmandan-i nami, vii, Kum n.d., 6). This 
allegation is hard to believe, because it is quite 
improbable that Mir Lawhi could have taken such an 
action in Isfahan, either before the Afghan invasion in 
1135/1722, when the Madjlist family was enjoying 
great popularity, power and influence, or afterwards, 
since we would have to attribute to Mir Lawhi an age 
of over 120 years. Besides, he himself makes reference 
to some of Abu Nu‘aym’s writings with relative 
respect (Kifayat, 90-1.) It may be worth noting that 
authors such as Ibn Khallikan, despite Madjlisi’s 
claim, make no mention of Aba’ Nu‘aym’s Shit 
religious convictions (Wafayat, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, 
Beirut 1968-72, 1, 91-2.) More details on the question 
can be found in Nama-yt danishwaran, vii, 1-21. 

At present, we have no detailed knowledge of Mir 
Lawhi’s family and descendants. We know, however, 
that he had a son, Sayyid Muhammad Hadi b. al- 
Lawhi al-Musawi al-Husayni, who has left some 
writings in Persian under the titles of Usul al-‘aka?id 
and Arba‘in (al-Dhari‘a, i, Nadjaf 1936, 431), and that 
he was the ancestor of the Sayyids of Dur&éa such as 
the recently-deceased mudjtahids, Sayyid Muhammad 
Bakir Duréa?i (d. 1342/1923) and his brother Sayyid 
Mahdi Duréa?i (d. 1364/1944) (“Abd al-Karim Djazi, 
Ridjal-t Isfahan ya tadhkirat al-kubur, 1949, 67-8, 122.) 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited in 
the article, see Brb/. to MADJLISI, MUHAMMAD BAKIR. 
z 3 fn: (AppuL-Hapt Hairt) 

MIR-I MIRAN (p.) ‘‘supreme commander’’, a 
military and political term used in 18th century 
Ottoman Turkish administrative practice as being 
virtually synonymous with deglerbegi [g.v. | ‘‘ provincial 
governor’, and then increasingly used to denote the 
honorary rank of beglerbegi, although this last title was 
considered as somewhat superior to that of mir-t miran. 
Holders of the rank of mir-i miran enjoyed the designa- 
tion of Pasha, and were entitled to be addressed as 
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Sa‘adetlii Efendim Hadretlen. In the 19th century, it also 
became a civil service rank. Before the administrative 
reforms of 1259/1843, civil officials held military 
ranks, such as ferik ‘‘divisional commander’’ and mir-i 
liwa “‘brigadier’’. The award of military ranks for 
them now ceased, and the equivalent ranks of mir-i 
miran and emir iil-umera? were given to them. 
Bibliography: M.Z. Pakalin, Osmani: tarth 
deyimlert ve terimlert sézlugi, ii, Istanbul 1953, on 
whose material this article is based. 
7 (F.A.K. YASAMEE) 

MIR MUHAMMAD MA‘SUM, known as NAMi, 
historian of Sind in the Mughal period. He was the 
son of a shaykh al-Islam from the island in the Indus 
river in Sind of Bhakkar [see Bakkar], born in the 
middle years of the 10th/16th century. After a stay in 
Gudjarat, he entered the service of the Mughal 
emperor Akbar [q.v.] in 1003-4/1595-6 and received a 
mansab [q.v.] or land-grant of 250, being employed on 
a diplomatic mission to the court of the Safavid Shah 
‘Abbas I of Persia. He returned to Bhakkar in 
1015/1606-7 and died there soon afterwards. 

His Persian Tarikh-i Sind, often referred to as the 
Ta*rikh-i Ma‘sumi, deals with the Islamic history of his 
home province, and was edited by U.M. Daudpota, 
Poona 1938; see on it Storey, 651-3, 1324. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. Extracts 
from the Tarikh-: Sind were tr. in Elliot and 

Dowson, History of India, i, 215-52. (Ep.) 

MIR MUHAMMAD TAKI (1125-1223/1713- 
1810), leading Urdu ghazal poet. 

He was born in Akbarabad (Agra), the son of a Saft 
darwish who impressed on him the importance of 
divine love and the unreliability of this world, ideas 
which he was later to stress in his poetry. Biographical 
details are difficult to date, but he must have been 
about 15 years old when, following his father’s early 
death, he went to Dihli to seek a livelihood. There he 
found a patron who, however, soon died, and he 
returned to Akbarabad. Little is known of his 
activities there, but it appears that he caused a family 
scandal by an affair with the wife of a relative. He 
returned to Dihli ca. 1152/1739, and stayed with an 
uncle of his stepbrother, the well-known Urdu poet 
Khan Arzu. He studied Arabic and Persian and the 
poetic art, and commenced a career as an Urdu poet. 
Despite the usettled situation in Dihli and the poet’s 
own pride and independence, he was supported by 
various patrons, and became well-known as both a 
poet and an eccentric. There was, however, some 
instability in his make-up; indeed, he had a severe 
mental breakdown, which was exacerbated, and 
perhaps partially caused, by his step-brother’s 
intrigues against him with Arza, and the latter’s 
insensitivity. But as Siddiki points out (ep. ci.. in 
Bibl., 141), one of Mir’s uncles had died young of 
brain disease. The poet recovered, but the effect of 
this illness can be seen in his autobiography (Dhekr-z- 
Mir), and in one of his mathnawis, Kh’ab khayal-i-Mir 
(Kulliyyat, 974 ff.). Ultimately, however, instability in 
Dihli due to Afghan and Maratha incursions led Mir 
to quit the city, like other poets before and after him. 
This was in 1190/1776 or thereabouts, when he was 
welcomed by the Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla and given a 
pension. Nevertheless, he was not happy there; 
perhaps his nature was such that he could never be 
happy anywhere for long. His pre-eminence in ghazal 
was recognised; but he was not influenced by the 
Lucknow style, nor is he generally believed to have 
influenced the Lucknow School, at any rate during his 
life-time. His leanings towards simplicity accorded ill 
with the Lucknow love of embellishment. He lived a 


further 30 or so years, but his last years were gloomy 
even by his own sorrowful standards, and he looked 
forward to death with equanimity. 

Mir’s literary output is considerable. The core of 
his Urdu poetry, roughly two-thirds of it, consists of 
ghazals collected in six diwans, and these constitute his 
main contribution to Urdu poetry. Next in impor- 
tance come his twelve erotic mathnawis. Many other 
mathnawis are devoted to satire and eulogy, and there 
are a few kasidas [see MaDIn. 4. In Urdu]. To these 
should be added over 30 marthiyas, some stanza poetry 
and other miscellaneous verse. In Persian, his diwan 
has attracted little interest. But his tadhkira of Urdu 
poets, Nekat al-shu‘ara? (1165/1752) is a pioneer work. 
Again in Persian, his autobiography Da&tkr-i-Mir 
(1169/1756) is important, not only as an account of his 
life before leaving Dihli and a key to his personality, 
but also for the light it sheds on Dihli life in those 
years. 

Since his Dihli years, Mir has been widely 
acclaimed as a great—possibly the greatest—Urdu 
ghazal poet. As Brélwi puts it (Kulliyyat, Introd., 48), 
“the made ghazal what it is’ (lit. ‘“‘he made ghazal 
ghazal’). Even the poetry he wrote in other forms is 
largely ghazal in spirit. At the same time, excessive 
praise, due perhaps to oriental exaggeration, has not 
always been helpful. Even a reliable critic like Siddiki 
(op. cit., 140) begins a short account of him: ‘‘Mir 
Taki Mir is not merely the Emperor, but the God of 
poetry.’’ Elsewhere, Brélwi aptly describes an impor- 
tant facet of the ghazals when he says that ‘‘the secret 
of Mir’s renown and popularity is that he turned 
poetry into pain and pain into poetry.’’ The 
pessimism in his ghazals might perhaps become bor- 
ing, but for the fact that he invests it with a sort of 
universality, so that the reader or listener can identify 
himself with it. Mir expects nothing of this life, which 
is deception and dream, with death just around the 
corner. Naturally, love and beauty are the main 
themes of the ghazals. The love is largely earthly, 
though there are Siifi overtones; but to him love is not 
merely pleasure, but also a trial (azmd@*ish) and an 
affliction (dala), since it ends in disappointment. Yet 
throughout his poetry are remarks clearly referring to 
the Sufi concept of love, e.g. 

How shall I say in truth what is love! 

To the righteous people (Aakk-shinds) 

God is love. 
At times his statement about love reminds one of 
Muhammad Ikbal [g.z.]. 

Much has been written about Mir’s language and 
style, and the word sadagi (‘‘simplicity’’) recurs. And 
indeed, there are many verses which are almost con- 
versational in language. To him, meaning was all- 
important. His simplicity is most effective in short 
metres. Sadiq, a less than enthusiastic critic, describes 
his style (op. cit., in Bibl., 99) as “‘bare even to 
nakedness’. But though Mir avoids gaudy descrip- 
tion, his diction is rich, with many Persian words. His 
similes and metaphors are telling, but, like other 
sana%-bada%, they are employed as means rather than 
ends. The final section of his tadhkira should be read 
to appreciate his attitude to the use of foreign (i.e. 
Persian) vocabulary and idioms. He objected to them 
only where the grammar was foreign and not rékAta 
(=Urdu). Another feature of his ghazals is their 
musical effect. L.C. Randhir (op. cit. in Brbl., 177- 
212) has written about music and ghazal; but the music 
in Mir’s poetry does not need singing or instrumental 
accompaniment—it is achieved by felicitous choice of 
metre and language. The harmonious use of con- 
sonants and vowels, tadjnis and word repetition are 
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among the elements involved. But it must not be 
forgotten that Mir writes about life from personal 
experience. As Brélwi puts it (op. cit., 250), his poetry 
is a perfect amalgam of life and art. As for his short 
erotic mathnawis, whilst not without narrative, they 
are far removed from the more familiar long heroic 
mathnawi typified by Sihr al-baydn [see HASAN, MIR 
GHULAM]. But they are historically important. 

High praise of Mir as a poet has led to a reaction, 
more especially since Muhammad Husayn Azad (Adb- 
i-haydt, 203-31). In his lifetime, critics praised his 72 
outstanding verses (‘‘lancets’’): but some more recent 
critics have maintained that ‘‘his high is very high, 
but his low is very low.’’ Writing in 1964, Sadiq (op. 
ctt., 90) complains that there is nothing tragic or 
heroic about him, and that he is often ‘‘morbid, 
unhealthy and pathological’. Even so, in 1973 
Ahmed Ali (of. cit. in Bibl., 53) could describe him as 
a great Romantic who reached heights not attained by 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats. How- 
ever, in 1982, Randhir (op. ctt., 60), after describing 
him as ‘‘a poet with a tearful eye...always gloomy... 
a realist’? concludes that ‘‘some of his critics have 
been too generous in praise.”’ 

Mir’s Persian tadhkira of Urdu poets, Nikat al- 
shu‘ara?, has been described as no less important than 
his ghazals (“Abd Allah, Shu‘ara?-yi-Urda, 14). The 
tadhkira form (q.v. ] may be described as a collection of 
specimen verses of a number of poets, with very brief 
biographical information and critical remarks. There 
was no standard arrangement: poets might be listed 
alphabetically, chronologically, by ‘‘schools’’, with or 
without dates. Mir’s tadhkira is the oldest extant for 
Urdu poets, and one of the earliest. It has been 
strongly attacked for its hostile assessment of poets, 
especially by Muhammad Husayn Azad [q.v.] in his 
Ab-i-hayat, which is itself essentially a large-scale 
tadhkira, written, however, in Urdu, whereas 
originally they were in Persian. Whilst Azad’s 
criticisms have some substance, they are exaggerated. 
He also makes a number of statements which are fac- 
tually erroneous, unless he has had access to some 
unknown variant manuscript. A more important 
blemish is Mir’s extraordinary arrangement, which is 
a mixture of the chronological and alphabetical. 

Bibliography: The most recent of several edi- 
tions of Mir’s collected poetry is Kulltyyat-i-Mir, ed. 

“Ibadat Brélwi, Karachi-Lahore 1958, with a 100- 

page introduction. Some, however, prefer the edn. 

of ‘Abd al-Bari Asi, Lucknow 1941, which though 
less complete, is said to be more accurate. Sayyid 

‘Abd Allah, Nakd-2-Mir, Lahore 1964, is a full study 

of the poet in 14 essays. Brélwi’s Sha‘tvi awr sha‘Sirt 

ki tankid, Karachi 1965, contains three essays on 
respectively the poet’s ghazal (179-212), his thought 

(213-36) and his art (237-50). The longest and best 

account of the poet in English is in R. Russell and 

Khurshidul Islam, Three Mughal poets: Mir, Sauda, 

Mir Hasan, London 1969, 95-277. Farman 

Fatahpuri’s Darya*t-“ishk awr bahr al-mahabbat ka 

takabult mutala‘a, Lahore 1972, compares a mathnawit 

by Mir with a similar one by Mushaft [g.v. ] with the 
full text of each. The following are more gencral 
works with useful sections on Mir: Ram Babu 

Saksena, A history of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927, 

70-80; Muhammad Sadiq, A history of Urdu literature, 

London etc., 1964, 94-101, generally hostile in 

tone; Ahmed Ali, The golden tradition, New York- 

London 1973, is a general account of Urdu poetry, 

with many poems in English translation (23-54, 

134-76). L.C. Randhir, Ghazal - the beauty eternal, 

Delhi 1982, is also useful, though little is said about 
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Mir (60-3, 146). All poetical extracts are given in 
the Devanagari script, Roman Urdu, and English 
translation. See further Abu ’l-Layth Siddiki, 
Lakhn@i ka dabistan-i-sha‘it, Lahore 1955, 140-9. 
Muhammad Husayn Azad, Ab-t-hayat,9 Lahore 
19917, 203-31 (N.B. the various editions, or more 
correctly reprints, seem to be identical in pagina- 
tion); Kasim (Hakim Abu ’!-Kasim Mir Kudrat 
Allah Kasim) Madjmii‘a-yi-naghz, Lahore 1933, 229- 
54. Mir’s autobiography was published as Dhtkr-t- 
Mir, ed. ‘Abd al-Hakk, Awrangabad 1928. His 
tadhkira, Nikat al-shu‘ara’, ed. Muhammad Habib al- 
Rahman Khan Shirwani, has been published with 
no date or place of publication. Finally, Sayyid 
SAbd Allah, Shu‘ard?-yi-Urdi ké tadhkiré awr tadhkira- 
nigdri ka fann, Lahore 1952, is a general account of 
the tadhkira form, with references to Mir at 14-35, 
74-5. (J.A. Haywoop) 
MIR MUHANNA [see KURSAN. iii. In the Persian 
Gulf]. | 
MIRAB [see ma’, Iran]. 
MIRACLE [see KaRAMA, MU‘DJIzAa]. 
MI‘RADJ (a.), originally designates ‘‘a ladder’’, 
and then ‘‘an ascent’, and in particular, the 
Prophet’s ascension to Heaven. 


1. In Islamic exegesis andinthe popular and 
mystical tradition of the Arab world. 


The Kur’an (LX XXI, 19-25, LI, 1-21) describes 

a vision in which a divine messenger appears to 
Muhammad, and LIH, 12-18, treats of a second mis- 
sion of a similar kind. In both cases, the Prophet sees 
a heavenly figure approach him from the distance, but 
there is no suggestion that he himself was carried 
away to Heaven. However, it is otherwise with the 
experience alluded to in XVH, 1, ‘‘Glory be to Him 
who transported His servant by night (asr@ bi-“abdthi 
layl?") from the Masdjid al-Haram to the Masdjid al- 
Aksa which We have surrounded with blessing, in 
order to show him one of our signs.’’ For this verse, 
tradition gives three interpretations: 
(1) The oldest one, which disappears from the more 
recent commentaries, detects an allusion to Muham- 
mad’s Ascension to Heaven. This is the more 
interesting, as these traditions (al-Bukhari, Cairo 
1278, ii, 185, Bab kana ’l-nabiyyu tandmu Saynuhu wa-la 
yanamu kalbuhu, no. 2; Muslim, Balak, 1290, i, 59; al- 
Tabari, Tafsir’, xv, 3, cf. B. Schrieke, Die Himmelreise 
Muhammaa’s, in Isl., vi [1915-16], 12, 14) retain also 
the original signification of the story of Ascension 
(A.A. Bevan, Mohammed’s Ascension to Heaven, in 
Bethefte zur Zeitschr. fir die Alttestam. Wissensch., xxvil = 
Studien ... Julius Wellhausen ... gewidmet, Giessen 1914, 
56; Schrieke, op. ctt.). This explanation interprets the 
expression al-masdjid al-aksa, ‘‘the further place of 
worship’’ in the sense of ‘‘Heaven’’ and, in fact, in 
the older tradition zsra? is often used as synonymous 
with miad) (see Isl., vi, 14). One would thus have, in 
this verse, witness to the nocturnal ascension of the 
Prophet to the heavenly spheres (Schrieke, op. cit., 13 
ff.; J. Horovitz, Muhkammeds Himmelfahrt, in Ist., ix 
[1919], 161 ff.), but a witness limited merely to an 
allusion to the adventure, without saying anything 
about the manner in which it developed. 

(2) The second explanation, the only one given 
in all the more modern commentaries, interprets al- 
masdjid al-aksa as ‘‘Jerusalem’’ and this for no very 
apparent reason. It seems to have been an Umayyad 
device intended to further the glorification of 
Jerusalem as against that of the holy territory (cf. 
Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 55-6; Ist., vi, 13 ff.), then 
ruled by ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr. Al-Tabari seems to 
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reject it. He does not mention it in his History and 
seems rather to adopt the first explanation (see Js/. , vi, 
2, 5, 6, 12, 14; al-Tabari, Annales, i, 1157 ff., a 
passage which appears to represent the historian’s 
final verdict formed on full consideration of the 
evidence before him, cf. Bevan, op. cit., 57). 

Explanations 1 and 2 concur in interpreting ‘add in 
XVII, 1, by Muhammad, and this seems to be right 
(dsl., vi, 13, n. 6). The idjma® admitted both inter- 
pretations and, when the Umayyad version had 
arisen, harmonised the two by assigning to isra? the 
special sense of night journey to Jerusalem. The 
Ascension, having lost its original meaning, was 
altered in date, being made to fall at a later period, as 
appears, in fact, to have been done previously by Ibn 
Ishak in the oldest extant biography of Muhammad 
(Bevan, op. cit., 54). 

The story of the night journey to Jerusalem 
runs as follows: 

One night, as Muhammad was sleeping in the 
neighbourhood of the Ka‘ba at Mecca (or in the house 
of Umm Hani’, Js/., vi, 11) he was awakened by the 
angel Gabriel who conducted him to a winged animal 
called Burak [q.v.], and with Muhammad mounted on 
this animal they journeyed together to Jerusalem. On 
the way thither they encounter several good and 
several wicked powers (Mishkat al-masabih , Dihli 1268, 
521-2; al-Baghawi, Masabih al-sunna, Cairo 1294, ii, 
179, with a harmonising interpolation) and visit 
Hebron and Bethlehem (al-Nasa’i, Sunan, Cairo 1312, 
i, 77-8; al-Nuwayri, ms. Warner 2a, p. 93, 11. 7-10). 
At Jerusalem, they meet Abraham, Moses and Jesus, 
of whom a description is given (e.g. al-Bukhari, Cairo 
1278, ii, 147). The salat is performed, Muhammad 
acting as imam and thereby taking precedence of all 
the other prophets there assembled. This meeting with 
the prophets at Jerusalem resembles and may well 
have been modelled on the transfiguration of Jesus on 
Mount Tabor (Matt. xviii, 1; Mark ix, 1; Luke ix, 
28), cf. Zsl., vi, 15, and Goldziher, in RHR, xxxi, 308. 

(3) The third interpretation of XVII, 1, is 
based on XVII, 62, where ru°ya ‘‘vision’’ is explained 
as isra?. This implies that the night journey was not a 
real journey but a vision. Standing at the fzdjr, 
Muhammad saw Jerusalem and described it to the 
unbelieving Kurayshites (al-Bukhart, ii, 221, ii, 102; 
Muslim, i, 62; al-Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 5, |. 14 ff., etc.). 
The story is woven into a connected whole as follows: 
Muhammad journeys by night to Jerusalem, returns 
and at Mecca describes his adventures; the Kuraysh 
disbelieve him and Muslims apostasise; Muhammad 
seeks to defend the truth of his story, but he has 
forgotten the particulars; whereupon God causes him 
actually to behold Jerusalem (see Js/., vi, 15-16). 

In the more modern and longer narratives, the 
story is further amplified (see e.g. A. Miller, Der 
Islam in Morgen- und Abendland, i, 86). The Prophet is 
said to have held 70,000 conversations with God, 
although the whole journey proceeded so quickly that, 
when he returned, his bed was still warm and the 
water cup which he had overthrown with his foot at 
his hurried departure, was not yet empty. By Muslim 
theologians the question has been discussed, whether 
the isa? happened while Muhammad was asleep or 
awake and whether it was his spirit or his body which 
journeyed. The orthodox opinion is that the journey 
was performed by Muhammad with his body and 
awake. A]-Tabari in his commentary (xv, 13) very 
decidedly supports this meaning for the following 
reasons: (1) If the Prophet had not been carried away 
in a corporeal sense, the event would afford no proof 
of his divine mission and those who disbelieved the 





story could not be accused of infidelity. (2) It is stated 
in the Kur?an that God caused His servant to journey, 
not that He caused His servant’s spirit to journey. (3) 
If the Prophet had been carried away in spirit only, 
the services of Burak would not have been required, 
since animals are used for carrying bodies not for car- 
rying spirits (Bevan, of. cit., 60; Schrieke, op. cit., 13; 
al-Tabari, al-Baydawi, and al-Baghawi, Tafsir, ad 
XVII, 1). Mystics and philosophers often favour an 
allegorical interpretation (Goldziher, Geschichte der 
Philosphie tm Miuttelalter, in Kultur der Gegenwart, i/5, 
319). 

The question of the possibility of an ascent to 
Heaven is several times touched on in the Kur’an. In 
XL, 38, Fir‘awn gives Haman orders to build a palace 
so that he can reach the cords of Heaven and climb up 
to the god of Musa (cf. also XXVIII, 3). In LIII, 38, 
the calumniators are asked whether they had per- 
chance a ladder (sudlam) so that they could hear the 
heavenly voice, and in VI, 35, the consequences are 
considered which the signs brought by the Prophet 
with the help of a ladder to Heaven might have on his 
hearers. The old poets also talk of ascending to 
Heaven by a ladder, as a means of escaping some- 
thing one wants to avoid (Zuhayr, Mu‘allaka, 54; al- 
A‘sha, no. XV, 32). 

Hadith gives further details of the Prophet’s ascen- 
sion. Here the ascension is usually associated with the 
nocturnal journey to Jerusalem, so that the ascent to 
Heaven takes place from this sanctuary. We also have 
accounts preserved which make the ascension start 
from Mecca and make no mention of the journey to 
Jerusalem. In one of these, the ascension takes place 
immediately after the ‘‘purification of the heart’’ (see 
al-Bukhari, Salat, bab 1; Hadjdj, bab 76; Manakib, bab 
42; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 207, v, 143; al- 
Tabari, Annales, i, 1157-8). In the last-mentioned 
passage we read: ‘‘When the Prophet had received his 
revelation and was sleeping at the Ka‘ba, as the 
Kuraysh used to do, the angels Gabriel and Michael 
came to him and said: With regard to whom have we 
received the order? Whereupon they themselves 
answered: With regard to their lord. Thereupon they 
went away, but came back the next night, three of 
them. When they found him sleeping, they laid him 
on his back, opened his body, brought water from the 
Zamzam well and washed away all that they found 
within his body of doubt, idolatry, paganism and 
error. They then brought a golden vessel which was 
filled with wisdom and belief. Thereupon he was 
taken up to the lowest heaven.’’ The other versions of 
the same story show many additions and variants; 
according to one, for example, Gabriel came to 
Muhammad through the roof of his house which 
opened to receive him; according to another, it was 
Gabriel alone who appeared to him and there are 
many similar variants. All these versions, however, 
put Muhammad’s ascension at an early period and 
make it a kind of dedication of him as a Prophet, for 
which the purification of the heart had paved the way. 
Ethnographical parallels (Schrieke, op. cit., 2-4) show 
other instances of a purification being preliminary to 
an ascension. Similar stories are found in pagan 
Arabia (Horowitz, in Js/., ix, 171 ff.) and also in 
Christian legends (op. cit., 170 ff.). Another story (Ibn 
Sa‘d, i/1, 143) says that the ascension took place from 
Mecca although it does not associate it with ‘‘the 
purification of the heart’’ which it puts back to the 
childhood of the Prophet [see HALIMA]. 

How did it come about, however, that this, 
obviously the earlier, tradition of Mecca as the start- 
ing point of the ascension, was ousted by the other 
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which made it take place from Jerusalem? The 
localisation of the Kur?anic al-Masdjid al-Aksa in 
Jerusalem is by some connected with the efforts of 
©Abd al-Malik to raise Jerusalem to a place of special 
esteem in the eyes of believers (Schrieke, op. cit., 13; 
Horovitz, op. cit., 165 ff.; idem, The earliest biographies 
of the Prophet and their authors, in IC, ii [1928], 35 ff.), 
and in any case it cannot be proved that this iden- 
tification is older than the time of ‘Abd al-Malik. It 
might all the easier obtain currency as Jerusalem to 
the Christians was the starting point of Christ’s ascen- 
sion, and from the 4th century Jesus’s footprint had 
been shown to pilgrims in the Basilica of the Ascen- 
sion; and now, perhaps as early as the time of ‘Abd 
al-Malik, that of their Prophet was shown to Muslim 
pilgrims (Horovitz, Muhammeds Himmelfahrt, 167-8). 
The idea of the ‘‘heavenly Jerusalem’’ may have had 
some influence on the development of the isra? 
legends; when Muhammad meets Ibrahim, Misa and 
‘Is@ in Jerusalem, the presence of these prophets in 
the earthly Jerusalem is not at once intelligible, but it 
loses any remarkable features if Bayt al-Makdis (Ibn 
Hisham, 267) from the first meant the ‘‘Heavenly 
Jerusalem’’ (Horovitz, op. cit., 168, another explana- 
tion, see above). Perhaps also the phrase alladhi 
barakna hawlahu was taken to support the reference to 
Jerusalem; when these words occur elsewhere in the 
Kur’an they refer to sites in the holy land (H. Lam- 
mens, Les sanctuaires préislamites dans l’Arabie occidentale, 
in MFOB, xi [1926], 72). While the stories quoted 
above only say that Gabriel took the Prophet up to the 
heights of Heaven, but are silent as to how, others add 
that a ladder (mi‘radj) was used for the ascent (see Ibn 
Hisham, 268; al-Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 10; Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 
143); this ladder was of splendid appearance; it is the 
one to which the dying turn their eyes and with the 
help of which the souls of men ascend to Heaven. The 
ladder is probably identical with Jacob’s ladder in 
Genesis, xxviii, 12; the Ethiopic Book of Jubilees, 
xxvii, 21, calls this ma‘areg, and stra LXX, 3,4, calls 
God Dhu 7l-Ma“aridj ‘‘to whom the angels and the 
spirit ascend’’ (ta%udj). According to XXXII, 4, the 
amr rises to God; according to LVII, 4, and XXXIV, 
2, God knows ‘‘what descends from Heaven and what 
ascends to it’’, and in XLIII, 32, there is a reference 
to steps (ma‘aridj) in the houses of men. The term was 
already known, and is presumably taken from 
Ethiopic (Horovitz, op. cit., 174 ff.). Among the Man- 
daeans, also, the ladder (sumbilta) is the means of 
ascending to Heaven (Ginza, tr. M. Lidzbarski, 49, 
208, 490), and there are parallels to the ladder of the 
dead in the mysteries of Mithras (see Tor Andrae, Die 
Person Mohammeds, 45; Wetter, Phos, 114, n. 2); the 
Manichaean ‘amid al-sabh (Fthrist, 335, 10), by means 
of which the dead man is taken to the sphere of the 
moon is a more distant parallel (Bevan, op. cit., 59). 

Just as the mi‘ragj is associated with the ascension, 
so al-Burak is originally connected with the night 
journey to Jerusalem; it found its way, however, at an 
early date into the legend of the ascension (see al- 
Bukhari, Manakib, bab 42; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 
iv, 207; v, 387; al-Tabari, Tafsi7, xv, 12). 

At the gate of each of the seven heavens through 
which he wanders with the Prophet, Gabriel is asked 
for his own name and that of his companion (al- 
Bukhari, Salat, bab 1; al-Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 4; idem, 
Annales, i, 1157). After he gives these, he is next asked 
if Muhammad has already been sent as a prophet (a- 
wa-kad bu‘itha ilayhi, correction for the original a-wa- 
kad bu‘itha found in al-Tabari, Annales, i, 1158; see 
Snouck Hurgronje, in Jsl., vi, 5, n. 4); this also 


period immediately after his call (Schrieke, op. cit. , 6). 
In each heaven they meet one of the earlier 
messengers of God, usually Adam in the first, Yahya 
and ‘Isa in the second, Yusuf in the third, Idris in the 
fourth, Hardin in the fifth, Musa in the sixth and 
Ibrahim in the seventh heaven; there are also varia- 
tions and Adam appears as judge over the spirits of 
the dead (Andrae, 44-5; Schrieke, 17; Ahmad b. Han- 
bal, Musnad, v, 143; cf. Apoc. Mosis, 37). Of the other 
messengers of God we are only told—in addition to 
being given a description of their personal 
appearance—that they greeted Muhammad, Misa is 
an exception, who expressly says that Muhammad is 
higher in the esteem of God than himself and that the 
number of his followers surpasses his own (al-Tabari, 
Tafsir, xv, 11). On another occasion, Muhammad 
engages in a conversation with Misa after God had 
imposed upon him 50 salats a day as obligatory 
prayers for the faithful. On Musa’s advice, Muham- 
mad asks several times for an alleviation, and each 
time God grants it; but when Musa says 5 salats are 
still too many, the Prophet refuses to ask for less (on 
Genesis, xviii, 23 ff., as the prototype of this episode; 
cf. Goldziher, Muh. Studien, i, 36; Schrieke, 19; 
Andrae, 82). According to some versions, Musa 
dwells in the seventh heaven and the conversation 
seems to be more natural there. To the ascension 
belong the visits to Paradise and to Hell. Paradise, 
according to others in the first; in some it is not men- 
tioned at all. The statements about its rivers are con- 
tradictory (Schrieke, 19; cf. KAWTHAR), the sidrat al- 
muntaha is usually placed in the seventh heaven 
(Bevan, 59; Schrieke, 18). In one description, Hell is 
put below the first heaven (Ibn Hisham, 269; al- 
Tabari, Tafsir, iv, 10). According to another, the 
place of punishment of the damned is on the way 
between Heaven and earth, and Muhammad sees it 
on his journey to the Bayt al-Makdis (al-Tabari, xv, 
101, also Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, i, 257; ii, 353; 
iii, 120, 182, 224, 231, 239). On the punishment in 
Hell, cf. Schrieke, 17; Andrae, 44; Horovitz, 173; 
Reitzenstein, Das mandaische Buch der Grosse, 81 ff.; 
Lidzbarski, Johannisbuch, 98 ff.; Ginza, 183. 

That Muhammad appeared before God’s throne in 
the seventh heaven and that the conversation about 
the obligatory prayers took place there, is already 
recorded in the oldest stories (see above), but only 
rarely do they extend the conversation between God 
and the Prophet to other subjects (al-Tabari, Tafsir, 
xxvii, 26; Musnad, iv, 66, as a dream; Andrae, 70). 
But objection was raised to the assertion that Muham- 
mad on this occasion saw God face-to-face (Andrae, 
71 ff.), and the question was also raised at an early 
date whether the ascension was a dream or a reality, 
whether only the soul of the Prophet was carried up or 
also his body (L. Caetani, Annali, Intr. § 320; Andrae, 
72; Bevan, 60; Schrieke, 13, n. 1). 

The hadith contains, besides these, other details 
which Asin (Escatologia, Madrid 1919, 7-52; idem, 
Dante y el Islam, Madrid 1927, 25-71) discussed. In 
developing the story of the Prophet’s ascension, 
Muslim writers have used models afforded them by 
the Jewish and Christian Apocalypses. A few features 
may also come from the Zoroastrians from the Arda 
Viraf,; cf. the works already mentioned by Andrae, 
Bevan, Schrieke, Horovitz and W. Bousset, in ARW, 
iv, 136-69. 

Later accounts (see section 2 below). 

The ascension of the Prophet later served as a 
model for the description of the journey of the soul of 
the deceased to the throne of the divine judge (Asin, 
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bol of the rise of the soul from the bonds of sensuality 
to the heights of mystic knowledge. Ibn al-‘Arabi thus 
expounds it in his work Kitab al-Isra? ila makam al-asra 
(Asin, 61 ff.; Andrae, 81-2), and in his Futuhdt, ii, 
356-75, he makes a believer and a philosopher make 
the journey together but the philosopher only reaches 
the seventh heaven, while no secret remains hidden 
from the pious Muslim (Asin, 63 ff.). Abu ’I-SAla al- 
Matarri’s Risalat al-Ghufran is a parody on the tradi- 
tional accounts of the mz‘radj (Asin, 71 ff.). Asin in his 
two books quoted has dealt with the knowledge of 
Muslim legends of the ascension posssessed by the 
Christian Middle Ages and their influence on Dante. 
In a separate work (La escatologia musulmana en la divina 
comedia, Madrid 1924), he has collected and discussed 
the literature produced by his Escatologia down to 
1923; on later works, see M. Rodinson, Dante et 
UIslam..., in RHR, \xxxix (1951), 203-35. 
According to Ibn Sa‘d, id1, 147, the zsr@? took place 
on 17 Rabi« I, the ascension on 17 Ramadan. For cen- 
turies, however, the night before 27 Radjab—a date 
also significant in the history of Mecca (see C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 71)—has been regarded by the 
pious as the Laylat al-Mi‘adj, and the eve is, like the 
Mawlid al-Nabi, devoted to reading the legend of the 
feast (see al-‘Abdari, Madkhal, i, 143 ff.; G.A. 
Herklots, Qanoon-e Islam?, 165; E.W. Lane, Manners 
and customs, London 1896, 474-6; Snouck Hurgronje, 
The Achehnese, i, 219; Asin, Escatologia, 97). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. See also R. 
Hartmann, in Bibliothek-Warburg, Vortrage 1928- 
1929, Leipzig 1930, 42-65; Hafiz Ghulam Sarwar, 
Muhammad the Holy Prophet, Lahore 1967, ch. viii; 
Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical dimensions of Islam, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 1975, 219-21; eadem, And 
Muhammad is His Messenger, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
1985, 159-75. (B. Scurieke-[J. Horovirtz]) 


2. In Arabic literature. 


In writing as well as in speech, the miraculous 
apocalyptic phenomenon has undergone a develop- 
ment which it is not always convenient to confine 
within the limits of theological analysis. The literature 
of the mi‘radj must be understood as meaning ail the 
accounts by known or unknown authors devoted to 
Muhammad’s ascension. 

Unlike the idea of the isra’, recorded as being in a 
horizontal plane, the idea of the exaltation of a non- 
angelic being is not attested in the Kur’an. Thus it 
was at a later date that the miracle came to be 
recounted. We are not in a position to establish the 
chronology of this process. Study of the portrayals of 
the nocturnal journey remains to be done. Analysis of 
hadiths, disentangled from theological refutation, 
could provide an interesting contribution to the study 
of the imaginary in Islam. 

Some accounts of the mrad are by known authors, 
but the most widely circulated, attributed to the Jmam 
Ibn ‘Abbas, cousin of the Prophet, has often been 
regarded as apocryphal. It remains nevertheless a 
decisive text. Ibn ‘Abbas, at once a historical and a 
mythical personality, has indeed become ‘‘the inter- 
preter of the community, the prototype of its 
expounder, since he is assigned to the origins of the 
group, at the moment of its foundation’’ (CI. Gilliot, 
Portrait ‘‘mythique’’ d’Ibn ‘Abbas, in Arabica, xxxii 
[1985], 127-84). 

This account must be viewed as ‘‘a text which com- 
bines an openness to the depictions of the imagination 
with a respect for the basic provisions of the Law”’ 
(J.E. Bencheikh, Le voyage nocturne de Mahomet, Paris 
1988). 


The other authors are scholars who took over the 
literature of the M47%adj, probably so as not to allow it 
to develop embarrassing efflorescences. The following 
list enables us to verify this: 

— al-Kushayri, Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Abd al-Karim, d. 
4653/1073 [9.v.], whose Kitab al-Mi‘radj was published 
in 1964. He was actually an Ash‘ari Shafit theologian 
and author of the famous Risdla. 

— al-Bakri, Abu ’l-Hasan Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah 
(g.v.], a highly controversial personality who appears 
to have lived in the last half of the 7th/13th century. 
It was allegedly forbidden to read his Life of the Prophet. 
The manuscript of his Kitab Kissat al-mi‘radj offers a 
version very close to that of Ibn ‘Abbas. 

— al-Ghayti, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘SAH, d. 
984/1576, Shafi traditionist, author of al-Ibthady 61 
‘L-kalam ‘ala ’l-isra? wa ’l-mi‘radj, printed in 1970. 

— al-Barzandji, Shafii muftt of Medina and 
preacher, author of a Kissat al-Mi‘radj. His grandson, 
Dja‘far b. Ismail, d. 1317/1899), jurisconsult and 
specialist in the Siva of the Prophet, was also ShafiT 
mufti in Medina; he is the author of Tad) al-Ibtthad; “ala 
‘I-ntr al-wahhad, fi ’l-isra? wa ’l-mi‘radj, printed in 
Cairo in 1314 with the Kzssat al-mi‘radj of his grand- 
father in the margin. Al-Barzandji’s version differs 
perceptibly from that of Ibn ‘Abbas both in its very 
mannered language and in the structure of the 
account. We are dealing here with a very dry, spare 
version, which is clearly that of a scholar anxious to 
contain imagination within acceptable bounds. 

— We cannot supply dates for Muhammad Zalam al- 
Babili al-Halabi, author of al-Siradj al-wahhadj fi laylat 
al-isra? wa-kissat al-mi‘radj, printed at an unspecified 
date in Aleppo, which its author holds to be better 
than any version that had ever been made before. He 
states that, out of a concern to lighten the text, he 
omitted every isndd. He adds nevertheless that he 
composed it by relying on ‘‘works held in esteem and 
famous versions of the mi‘radj’’. According to all the 
evidence, it is in fact a late version which retains the 
essentials of Ibn ‘Abbas, enriching them with details. 
Furthermore, we can easily understand why the 
author neglects to supply his references: he is handling 
narratives which are, in a sense, public property. He 
expresses the imaginary vision of the group and stret- 
ches its credibility. 

The literature of the m:%adj develops into an 
amalgamation of three miraculous accounts concern- 
ing the Prophet: 

(a) That of his purification by the angels, who open 
his chest and cleanse his heart of all sin. It was at a late 
date that this act was sometimes regarded as a kind of 
preparation for the ascension. The idealisation of his 
personality was carried to its limit. Only al- 
Barzandji’s version mentions the opening of his chest. 
The other authors confine themselves to an ablution. 
(b) That of the nocturnal journey from Mecca to 
Jerusalem on al-Burdak {q.v.]. This account was sub- 
jected to a process of amplification before being 
attached to the mi‘radj, although different dates were 
cited for the two events. In some accounts, Muham- 
mad actually meets on his journey some of those being 
punished in Hell (cf. al-Tabari’s commentary on sura 
XVID). 

(c) Finally, that of the ascension properly so-called 
which includes the visit to the seven heavens, with a 
glimpse of Hell, the arrival at the Throne, the 
dialogue with God, the visit to Paradise and the return 
to Mecca. 

A narrative organisation was progressively estab- 
lished according to four essential sequences: an initial 
rhiraculous union, an initiatory raising to Heaven, a 
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glorifying appearance before God and a return to 
mankind. Elucidating the series of sequences could be 
of help in the search for an underlying plan providing 
the background for the imagination of the text. It hap- 
pens that some works of a varied nature depict the 
same subjects as the m1‘radj account; those depictions 
are concerned with the constitution of the heavens and 
the fringes of Hell, description of the Throne, the 
dwellings in Paradise and angelology. 

These are to be found in three categories of works: 
(a) The Ktsas al-anbiya? [q.v.| or legends of the pro- 
phets, the first of which are devoted to the origin of the 
universe. 

(b) General histories, whose first chapters contain 
numerous elements of cosmology and cosmogony. A 
comparative study of the use that is made of certain 
themes by historians and mi‘radj accounts would be 
very significant. 

(c) The resurrection literature, which brings together 
the texts devoted to the ktyama [q.v.]. This literature of 
‘news purveying’’ consists of edifying opuscula 
which make no precise reference to canonical texts 
and provide an account of what happens to the 
believer from the time of his death until his 
appearance before God. We find here descriptions of 
the angels, Paradise and Hell. Some descriptive and 
narrative elements, independent of one another in 
their origin, are joined together. The Prophet himself 
is included in this universal destiny and, awakened 
from the rest of death, ‘‘he mounts al-Burak a second 
time to head for the Rock at Jerusalem and finally 
appear before the Lord’’ (Bencheikh, op. ctt.). 

The accounts of the mi‘radj and ktiyama are clearly 
related. The same working of the imagination, the 
same process for setting the portrayals, led to the pro- 
duction of the two texts. 

One should mention here besides that the frontiers 
of writing have not prevented the migration of 
legends. The Kitab ‘Adja1b al-makhlikat of al-Kazwini 
[q.v. ] devotes a long section to angelology; the story of 
Hasib Karim al-Din in the Thousand and one nights con- 
tains the cosmogonic account of Bulukiyya possibly 
borrowed from al-Tha‘labi’s Kisas al-anbiya?. We are 
dealing here with what we should call preconstituted 
bodies of writings regarding Heaven, Hell, Paradise, 
the Throne and angels. Each of these bodies of 
writings has been given an independent setting follow- 
ing a long process of elaboration during which all 
kinds of pre-Islamic and Islamic themes have been 
gathered together. Only detailed analysis of this pro- 
cess will allow us to establish a reliable chronology for 
this literature. 

One should note in addition that we cannot totally 
isolate the mi‘radj accounts from the great visionary 
texts of Ibn ‘Arabi, Ibn Sina and al-Suhrawardi 
(g.vv.]. The remarkable Kitab al-Tawahhum, if it is the 
work of a mystic, al-Muhasibi, preserves just as many 
of these themes as are connected with the literature 
with which we are concerned (French tr. Roman, 
Paris 1978). 

But one must realise that the imaginary aspect of 
the mi‘radj is also nourished by the pronouncements of 
speech. The fags [g.v. ] or preacher is to be found at the 
heart of religious observance. ‘‘With him we leave 
learned discourse and mystical meditation to follow 
the dialogue between a desire and a function: the 
desire of the believer who needs to believe, the func- 
tion of the one who gives him something to believe 
and undertakes to supply him with imaginative depic- 
tions in order to do this’? (Bencheikh, op. cit., 
Introd.). 

The oral legend of the mz‘ddj has not been col- 


lected. The narrative structure laid down in the texts 
considered to be canonical has taken over depictions 
of diverse origin. The texts have been given an 
iconography to respond to the need of their listeners 
for marvels. This need the theologians regard with 
suspicion. The inventors of fabulous tales were pur- 
sued and treated severely by Ibn Hanbal, Ibn al- 
Djawzi, al-Ghazali and al-Suyuti. The establishment 
of collections of apocryphal hadiths for the denuncia- 
tion of forgeries, if it is informative on the orthodoxy 
of their thought, is just as helpful in interpreting the 
ramblings of the imagination. 

In fact, the same questions posed by the theologians 
on the subject of the mz‘radj, have determined the 
direction of the flow of the imagination. There has 
been lively argument concerning the idea which it was 
necessary to have of the ascension. We must also 
review the possible interpretations of this miraculous 
deed: 

(a) The ascension took place in spirit; it is a question 
of a vision that occurred during the Prophet’s sleep. 
In a sense it was Heaven that visited Muhammad. It 
was an illumination, and the physical person was not 
concerned: the mi‘radj annuls the human condition 
and registers itself in an unhinging of the intellect. 
The soul, purified, traverses Heaven as far as God in 
a trajectory of which the traces remain only in the Pro- 
phetic witness. The outburst of faith on the part of the 
Believer will repeat the movement. 

(b) The isra? was really performed by Muhammad 
while awake, but the ascension took place only in the 
spirit. This artificial distinction is useful: it bears 
witness to a process of linking the isra, at first 
independent, with the mi‘radj (cf. H. Birkeland, The 
legend of the opening of Muhammad’s breast, Oslo 1955). 
(c) The ascension was really effected, body and soul, 
by a Prophet who was in a full state of consciousness. 
This interpretation lays the foundations of the 
miracle, which becomes a theological argument. 

In this way there becomes authenticated a will- 
ingness to attribute to the Prophet a dimension which 
goes beyond his historicity: progressively, the opening 
of the breast at the end of the purification, the isra? 
and the mi‘rddj constitute a unique account which 
offers the advantage of crossing important zones of the 
religious imagination. 

This interpretation de-spiritualises the ascension, 
without removing its character of a supreme initation. 
Whilst refusing to see in it an internal impetus, a 
wandering of the spirit, it affords free range to 
imaginative portrayals. The account gives formal 
licence to imagine the unthinkable. Revelation 
triumphs out of ecstasy. The brilliant but solitary 
illumination of an individual is abandoned for the 
benefit of the communal initiation of a prophet. The 
latter is charged to inform his people of the answers 
that, in the course of his journey, he is entrusted to 
communicate. 

From that time on, the difference can be seen 
between Kur’anic utterance reduced to a mention and 
the speech of “‘literature’’ charged with illustrating 
the former. A modern application of this splitting of 
writings is attested; in Radjab 1387/October 1967 
Egyptian State Television broadcast a film on the isra? 
and mi‘radj under the responsibility of the al-Azhar 
authorities. The process of image production is 
allowed, but controlled. 

The literature of the mi‘radj is then embodied in an 
act of adoration. For one who takes neither the path 
of thought nor that of spirituality, there remains the 
portrayal, at the risk of blasphemy. Behind Muham- 
mad, the only one authorised to travel to the forbid- 
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den space, imagination is set free. A whole com- 
munity accompanies its prophet on his initiatory 
journey. Thus the act of faith is progressively estab- 
lished in an account destined to arouse visions. The 
image here is effective; it revives confidence and pro- 
vokes fear. In this way the delights of Paradise 
materialise and the tortures of Hell are displayed to 
view at the cost, furthermore, of a decisive anticipa- 
tion of theology, since God will only deliver His 
sentences on the Day of the Last Judgment. 

Here appear the two essential functions of the 
mi‘radj literature: it verifies in advance divine justice, 
and it responds to a deep-seated need for the 
marvellous. The image goes beyond efficacy in order 
to touch on the aesthetic. Happiness lies not only in 
the distant reward of virtue, it also finds its source in 
the spectacle offered. The text is adorned with 
illuminations: from al-Burak to the Throne of God, 
from the seven heavens to the sojourn in Paradise, 
then to Hell; the marvellous spans the space that 
separates thought from desire. 

But it asserts its humanity and does not profane the 
sacred. In addition, imaginative use is made of the 
real. The topography of the places uses language with- 
out any surprises: we climb to Heaven with a ladder, 
we skirt the walls, we pass through doors: here moun- 
tains, rivers, seas, gardens are lost to view. ‘‘The 
highest place is just a throne, a common attribute of 
sovereignty, men’s destinies are written with a pen, 
an ordinary instrument for writing. Gold, silver, 
pearls, gems abound in our markets, darkness, 
smoke, ice have their place in our environment”’ 
(Bencheikh, op. cit.). 

It was probably difficult to represent the 
unimaginable without profaning it. Only the obliga- 
tion of reserve ensured the survival of the myth. The 
encounter with the Creator shows us how blasphemy 
was avoided; all the dialogue between God and 
Muhammad is made up of the last verses of Stirat al- 
Bakara, put alternately into the mouths of the two 
interlocutors. Furthermore, this is not the only way of 
using verses or hadiths which are often solicited. The 
text then becomes a commentary full of their imagery 
and is legitimised. It is woven into an irrefutable 
writing and takes on the authenticity of a sacred 
iconography. For the listener, the mz‘rad) celebrates 
the prophetic mission and offers the account of an 
apocalypse populated with Kur?anic resonances. 

Called to appear before God, the Prophet receives 
along his way the homage due to the last of the 
Messengers. Islam relies on and celebrates at the same 
time its primacy. It lays hold of the future and recon- 
quers time past; Muhammad passes through the 
heavens accompanied by all the great witnesses of the 
universal faith. 

The ritual of adoration is then written down in an 
outburst of beauty! The heavens are successively of 
smoke, copper, silver, corindum and pearl. The tra- 
jectory of the symbol accompanies the ascension 
journey; the beauty of the spectacle declares the prox- 
imity of God. Each year millions of Muslims devote 
themselves to the spectacle of their faith. 

Finally, how can we forget that the mz‘radj has 
entered into universal literature, thanks to the Book of 
Mahomet’s Ladder. This translation in Latin of a text in 
Castilian, itself translated from Arabic, had indeed 
become famous, thanks to the furious polemic to 
which it has given rise; and indeed, Dante was 
actually able to be inspired by it for his Divine Comedy. 
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(J.E. BENCHEIKH) 
The Editors regret that they have failed to provide 
for a section on the m%adj in Persian literature. 
Whilst they anticipate that they will be able to repair 
this omission, they would refer the reader to the arti- 
cle by A.M. Piemontese, Una versione persana della storia 
del ‘‘Mi‘rag’’, in OM \x/1-6 (1980), 225-43, which 
offers a translation of a passage of the Shi‘ite commen- 
tary of stra xvii by Abu ’l-Futih al-Razi (ca. 
480-525/1087-1131). 


3. Mi‘radj literature in East and West Africa. 


The celebration of the miSadj has here given rise to 
an extensive popular literature. Among the Shafi'T 
communities, from Egypt down to the East African 
coastlands, the most widely-used text is al-Barzandji’s 
Kissat al-mi‘rad} or, in a later edition, al-Isra? wa ’l- 
mi‘radj, available in Haji Mohamed’s bookshop in 
Mombasa together with the same author’s Mawlid 
[see MAWLID. 2. In East Africa]. 

In Swahili, there are two translations in prose and 
several versified elaborations; for the oldest known 
version in the ukawafi metre usually reserved for 





liturgical hymns, and which can still be sung, see 
Knappert, Swahili Islamic poetry, iii, Leiden 1971, 227- 
75; the same text but with long comments and notes, 
is given by idem, Mitraji, the Swahili legend of 
Mohammed’s Ascension, in Swahili, Jnal. of the Inst. for 
Swahili Research (Dar es Salaam), xxxvi (1966), 105- 
56. A different poem, written before 1922, is given by 
idem, Utenzi wa miiraji by Mohamed Jambeini, in Afrika 
und Uebersee, x\viii (1966), 241-74, and another by 
Yusuf Ulenge (perhaps from an older oral text) is 
printed in Swahili, xxxviii (1968), with the title Utenzt 
wa Mirajt. 

A much longer poem, published by E. Dammann 
in his Dichtungen in der Lamu Mundart des Suaheli, Ham- 
burg 1940, 1-72, was written down for Dammann by 
the poet Muhammad b. Abubakari Kijuma, who was 
probably also its author; see Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
Abou Egl, Life and works of Muhammad Kijuma, Ph.D. 
thesis, London Univ., 1984, unpubl. 

In the mosques of East Africa, the laylat al-mi‘radj 
is celebrated after the night worship by singing these 
hymns, after which the :mdm explains its significance 
to the congregation. 

In Hausaland (Northern Nigeria), poetic versions 
of the mi‘rddj narrative were first discovered by M. 
Hiskett, see his A history of Hausa Islamic verse, London 
1975, 48-62. Here the theme of the mi‘radj is part of 
the mu“djizat literature, poems written by scholars in 
praise of Muhammad which can be sung or read. 
These are called madahu, from madh ‘‘praise’’. They 
are very popular and often recited during Ramadan 
when the people are in a receptive mood. A detailed 
description can be found in the thesis of Abdullahi 
Bayaro Yahya, The Hausa verse category of Madahu, with 
special reference to theme, style and the background of Islamic 
sources and belief, Univ. of Sokoto, Nigeria 1987, 
unpubl.; it includes Hausa texts and translations, and 
the place of the mr‘radj as one of the themes of madahu 
is comprehensively discussed. 

In Ghana, the mi‘ddj theme forms part of the 
Mawilid (as it does in East Africa) and is celebrated in 
the north of the country, in Kumasi and along the 
coast. 

In the Gambia, the theme of the mi‘radj appears to 
have penetrated into the pre-Islamic Mandinka epic 
of Sunjata. In G. Innes’ edition (Sunjata, London 
1974, 156-7, 1. 287), the diviner Siise, before answer- 
ing the king’s question, ‘‘goes into retreat’’ like a 
shaman, and states that ‘“‘for forty days I saw the 
seven layers of the sky.’’ This is clearly taken from the 
mi‘radj, in which Muhammad himself claims the 
same; see Knappert, 77aditional Swahili poetry, Leiden 
1967, 152. 

In Peul or Fulani [see FULBE], there is a long sec- 
tion on the m1‘radj in an important long poem edited 
by J. Haafkens in his Chants musulmans en Peul, Leiden 
1983, 193-203. The long poem Busarau (from Arabic 
bushara?, pl. of bashir, “‘bringers of good tidings’’, 
tbid., 144-335), was heard sung and recorded from 
manuscripts by Haafkens in northern Cameroon, 
where it is extremely popular. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J. Knappert) 


4. Mi‘rad literature in Indonesia. 


In West Java the celebration of the m7‘radj is still 
very popular; it takes place in the mosque, in the 
home or in the danggar, the little prayer-cabin near the 
house. On the eve of 27 Radjab, or in some places 
even on the preceding evening, people come together 
in families, or invite friends, usually the men and the 
women separately. The men do not smoke, since 
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smoke is disliked by the angels. The proceedings 
begin after the salat al-maghrib and are concluded by a 
selataman, a festive meal, around midnight, after the 
salat al-isha?. ‘“Those who know stories’”’ will tell them, 
about the life of Muhammad and his night journey. 
Customarily, one who is qualified reads from al-Zahr 
al-basim ft atwér Abi ’l-Kasim, by Sayyid ‘Uthman b. 
‘Abd Allah b. SAkil b. Yahya (Jakarta 1342/1924, pp. 
80), in Malay. During the reading gaharu or aloes 
wood is burnt as incense. If someone is present who 
can read Arabic (normally only in the towns), he will 
be asked to read the Hashiyat al-imdm al-“Grif bi7llah 
taala Abi ’l-Barakat Sayyidi Ahmad al-Dardir ‘ala Kissat 
al-Mi‘radj 171-‘allama al-hammam barakat al-anam Nadim 
ad-Din al-Ghayti, Cairo n.d., pp. 27. This work is 
known generally as Dardir. A poetic rendering of the 
mi‘radj was written in Malay by Hadji Adam b. Hadji 
Kasman, the Syair Mi’raj Nabi Muhammad, Jakarta 
1926. Another very popular Arabic booklet here is al- 
Barzandji’s Kissat al-mz‘rad}. 

In the mosque, the preacher will begin with 
prayers, then launch into a nasiha, an admonishing 
sermon. He will explain the passages Kur?4n XVII, 
1, and LIJI, 9, in the light of the well-known commen- 
taries. He may also quote the even better known 
Mawlid of al-Barzandji, usually referred to as Sharaf al- 
anam (see MawtLip, and C. Snouck Hurgronje, The 
Achehnese, Leiden 1906, 209-14). In this Mawlid (as in 
most) there is a section on the m?‘radj, section XIV 
(see for a translation, J. Knappert, Swahili Islamic 
poetry, Leiden 1971, i, 57-8). The recital is terminated 
with the salutation to the Prophet, again from the 
Mawlid of al-Barzandji; it begins: Ya Nabi, salamu 
‘alayka... (for a translation see Knappert, op. cit., iii, 
322, v. 31). All the worshippers present sing this 
passage with the preacher, while standing up, as the 
text prescribes, out of respect for Muhammad. It is 
customary for the imam to commemorate the mi‘rady 
also in his khutba on the Friday before as well as the 
Friday after 27 Radjab. In some districts of West 
Java, gambling is strictly prohibited during the entire 
month. 

At night the mosque may be illuminated, and even 
fireworks are set off by some; houses, too, keep a lamp 
burning all night. The celebration may last until the 
salat al-subh; this is doubtless in memory of Muham- 
mad’s return from the heavens before dawn (Knap- 
pert, op. cit., tii, 271, v. 96). The religious teacher (in 
West Java, the Kiyat) will embellish the legend, weav- 
ing moral lessons into it for the edification of his flock. 
In the Periangan, he will speak in Sundanese, after 
the prayers in Arabic; there is a Sundanese poem 
describing the mi‘%adj which can be sung that night. 
Some people fast during 27 Radjab, others fast for 
nine days, not consecutively but in sets of three at the 
beginning, middle and end of Radjab, which was 
already a holy month in ancient Arabia. Between the 
two World Wars, processions came into fashion, 
especially among the younger generation in 
Indonesia. Various Islamic groups have different opi- 
nions about the desirability of celebrating the mi%adj. 
Modernists explain it totally symbolically as a 
spiritual development. Reformists want to abolish 
mi‘radj celebrations as a bid‘a which smacks of wor- 
shipping the Prophet rather than God alone. The con- 
servatives however, cling to the ‘Sadat and take the 
miYad} literally, namely that Muhammad saw God 
“with the eyes of his head’’ (al-Barzandji). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): H.H. Juynboll, Catalogus van de 

Maleische en Sundaneesche Handschriften der Leidsche 

Universitettsbibliotheek, Leiden 1899, 203 (mentions 


also mss. in Buginese, Macassarese and Sun- 
danese); Ph.S. Van Ronkel, Catalogus der Maleische 
Handschriften van het Koninklijk Instituut v.d. Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié, The 
Hague n.d., 196-7; G.F. Pijper, Fragmenia islamica, 
1934, 125-55; G.Th. Pigeaud, The literature of Java, 
The Hague 1967, 99. 
(J. Kyappert) 


5. The Mi‘rad in Islamic art. 


In the spirit of the Second Commandment, strict 
Muslims have always frowned on the portrayal of 
humans and other living creatures in painting and 
sculpture, and this antipathy is naturally strongest 
when the depiction of the Prophet Muhammad is in 
question. But this peculiarly Semitic prejudice was 
never fully shared by the Aryan Persians, and it is 
thus primarily in the miniature painting of Persia that 
we must look for representations of the mi‘radj. As Sir 
Thomas Arnold wrote, ‘‘It was a frequent practice of 
the poets... to include in the Preface... a lyrical out- 
burst on the theme of Muhammad’s Ascension... No 
incident in the religious history of Islam is more com- 
monly represented in Muslim art than this of the 
Ascension of the Prophet.’’ 

There were, indeed, a number of works, poetical 
and otherwise, devoted entirely to the mz‘radj and its 
attendant circumstances (see 2. above). These are 
represented in painting, firstly, by the fragments of a 
large 8th/14th century manuscript preserved in 
Topkap: album H. 2154, the miniatures being 
attributed to Ahmad Misa, and secondly, by the 
celebrated Paris manuscript of 840/1436 (Suppl. turc 
190) written at Herat in the Uighur language, and 
illustrated by one of the finest and most original sets 
of miniatures in the whole of Persian painting. But 
these are special cases, and we are more concerned 
here with mi‘radj miniatures occurring in manuscripts 
of the classical poets. 

The earliest of these date from the opening years of 
the 9th/15th century. In the Miscellany of Iskandar 
Sultan (British Library Add. 27261, dated 813-14/ 
1410-11, fol. 6a) the mi‘radj is represented with the 
Prophet, mounted on Burak, surrounded by angels, 
and conducted by Gabriel, soaring above the Ka‘ba 
enclosure at Mecca, and this scheme of representation 
is closely followed in a detached double-page 
miniature of much the same date in the Chester 
Beatty Library (Cat. 292. i, ii). In both these (as in 
the Paris manuscript of 1436) the Prophet is shown 
unveiled, but in the latter, as in many subsequent 
examples, the face has been partially obliterated and 
repainted. This same basic composition, i.e. with the 
Ka‘ba below and the Prophet unveiled, is followed in 
“main line’ Persian painting of the later Timurid 
period, as in the Nizami of 900/1494 in the British 
Library (Or. 6810, fol. 5b), and is continued in the 
Keir Collection miniature (Cat. III. 207) dated 
910/1505, which is one of those added under Shah 
Ismail to the Nizami of Ya‘kib Beg Ak Koyunlu 
(Topkapi, H. 762), and may well be an early work of 
Sultan Muhammad. This latter miniature is among 
the most striking and original treatments of the sub- 
ject, the ascent, accompanied by innumerable angels 
and observed by others through a circular ‘‘hole in 
Heaven’’, being enclosed in a rectangular frame with 
the Ka‘ba enclosure below and little desert villages 
with palm trees occupying the margins. 

The mi%ddj is of frequent occurrence in Shiraz 
manuscripts of the Timurid period (though, curiously 
enough, hardly ever found in the mass of manuscripts 
illustrated in the Commercial Turkman style), but in 
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these, as in the numerous Safawid examples, the 
Ka‘ba is omitted, only the Prophet, now veiled, and 
accompanying angels being shown. Perhaps the finest 
of all is in the great Nizami of Shah Tahmasp (British 
Library Or. 2265, fol. 195a) which is almost certainly 
the work of Sultan Muhammad, and _ probably 
represents his swan-song. 

Exceptional portrayals are occasionally 
encountered. Thus in the Topkap: Nizami of 844/- 
1441 (H. 774), probably of western Indian origin, the 
Prophet is depicted as a golden disc inscribed with his 
name; and in the British Library copy of 1075/1665 
(Add. 6613, fol. 3b) the ascent is made against a 
background of concentric circles with the symbols of 
the planets revolving round the sun. 

In post-Sarawid painting, the theme becomes some- 
what vulgarised; Burak may sport a peacock’s tail and 
a clumsy Kadjar crown, and the Prophet is sometimes 
reduced to a sort of shapeless bundle. But on a fine 
painted lacquer mirror-case of 1288/1871 in the Bern 
Historical Museum, Muhammad Isma‘il depicts the 
scene in traditional manner, though on a miniature 
scale. 

Bibliography: Sir Thomas Arnold, Painting in 
Islam, Oxford 1928, chs. vi-vii; Marie-Rose Séguy, 
The miraculous journey of Mahomet, London 1977. 
Reproductions of mi‘radj miniatures are fairly fre- 
quent in general works on Persian painting, but see 
especially: L. Binyon, The poems of Nizami, London 
1928, pl. xiv; L. Stehoukine, Les perntures des 
manuscrits timurides, Paris 1954, pl. Ixix; B.W. 
Robinson in Iran, JBIPS, viii (1970), 47-50, pl. V; 
idem, Persian paintings in the India Office Library, Lon- 
don 1976, 26, 148; idem (ed.), The Keir Collection: 
Islamic painting and the arts of the book, London 1976, 
col. pl. 19, pl. 32, 47, 95; idem, Persian paintings in 
the John Rylands Library, London 1980, 73; J.M. 
Rogers, F. Gagman and Z. Tanindi, Topkapr: the 
albums and illustrated manuscripts, London 1986, pl. 
45-7. _ (B.W. Ropinson) 
MIRAN MUHAMMAD SHAH If, of Khandésh 

(q.v.] in western India, was the eleventh prince of 
the Faraki dynasty (regn. 926-43/1520-37). He 
belonged to the younger branch of that line, which 
had taken refuge in Gudjarat, and his ancestors had 
lived in that kingdom and had married princesses of 
the Muzaffari family until Mahmdd I of Gudjarat 
[g.v.] had, on the extinction of the elder branch of the 
Farukis, placed ‘Adil Khan IH, Muhammad’s father, 
on the throne of Khandésh. Muhammad, who was, 
through his mother, the great-grandson of Mahmid, 
and the grandson of his son, Muzaffar II, succeeded 
his father in Khandésh in 926/1520, and in 933/1527 
incautiously intervened in the cause of ‘Ala? al-Din 
‘Imad Shah of Berar {g.v.] by aiding him against his 
enemy, Burhan Nizam Shah I of Ahmadnagar [g.v. 
and NniZAM-sHAHIS]. He was defeated and driven back 
into Khandésh, but succeeded in persuading his 
uncle, Bahadur of Gudjarat, to intervene, and with 
him invaded the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. The cam- 
paign was only partially successful, but Muhammad 
was indemnified by Burhan I for his losses. He accom- 
panied his uncle in the campaign which ended, in 
937/1531, in the capture of Manda [g.v.] and the 
annexation of Malwa to Gudjarat, and on Bahadur’s 
death in 944/1537, was summoned, in his mother’s 
right, to the throne of Gudjarat, but died on his way 
to Ahmadabad. 

Bibliography: Firishta, Gulshan-t Ibrahimi, Bom- 
bay 1832; Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Makki, Zafar 
al-walih, ed. E. Denison Ross as An Arabic history of 
Gujarat, London 1910-28; T.W. Haig, The Farigi 








dynasty of Khandesh, in The Indian Antiquary, xlvii 

(1918); Cambridge history of India. iii. Turks and 

Afehans, ed. Haig, Cambridge 1928, 314, 328-9. 

See also the Bibls. to FARUKIDS and KHANDESH and 

art. hind. iv. History, at ili, 422. 

7 (T.W. Haic*) 

MIRANDJI [see MIvAN MIR, MIYANDJI]. 

MIRANSHAH bs. TIMUR (ca. 768-810/ca. 1367- 

1408), the third son of Timar {g.v.] (Tamerlane), 
born of a concubine named Menglitek. Due to his 
marriage to two Cinggisid princesses, he bore the title 
giiregen (‘‘royal son-in-law’’). In 782/1380-1, he was 
appointed governor of Khurasan, shortly before its 
full conquest. He shared power there with several of 
Timar’s senior commanders, and spent much of his 
time outside the province, accompanying Timir to 
western Persia in 786-7/1384-5, to Kh“arazm and the 
Kipéak steppe in 790/1388-9 and 792-3/1390-1, and 
on the ‘‘five-year campaign’”’ to Persia in 794-8/1392- 
6, returning to Khurasan only to put down local 
rebellions. 
_ In 795/1393 Miranshah became governor of 
Adharbaydjan and western Persia. He did not 
immediately transfer his dependents, but first cam- 
paigned with Timur in the Kipéak steppe in 797- 
8/1395-6. As governor, he executed the founder of the 
Hurdff sect [see HURUFIYYA], Fadi Allah Astarabadi, 
in 796/1394. The Hurafi considered him an anti- 
Christ and referred to him as M4ranshah (‘‘snake 
king’). During Timdr’s Indian campaign of 800- 
1/1398-9, Miranshah remained in Adharbaydjan, 
and according to the histories, fell from his horse and 
became temporarily insane; this was probably an 
attempt at independence. He distributed public 
money, besieged Baghdad, destroyed buildings in 
Tabriz and Sultaniyya, and persecuted his wife and 
amirs. In documents of this period he apparently omit- 
ted Timur’s name. Timur removed Miranshah from 
his position, kept him close to himself and meted out 
severe punishment to his retinue. In Shawwal 
806/April-May 1404, Timir allowed Miranshah to 
leave for Baghdad with his son Aba Bakr. 

Miranshah and his sons were active in the succes- 
sion struggle after Timur’s death. His son Khalil 
Sultan held Transoxania until 811/1409; Aba Bakr 
and Miranshah disputed Adharbaydjan with ‘Umar 
b. Miranshah and the Karakoyunlu Turkmen. 
Miranshah died fighting with Kara  Yasuf 
Karakoyunlu in 810/1408. 

Sidi Ahmad b. Miranshah married Rukiyya Sultan 
bt. Kara ‘Uthman Akkoyunlu, and his descendants 
remained in Adharbaydjan as the Miranshahi clan, 
holding an important position within the Akkoyunlu. 
Miranshah’s grandson Abi Sa‘id b. Sultan Muham- 
mad gained power over the northeastern Timurid 
realm in 855/1451; Aba Sa‘id’s grandson, Babur b. 
‘Umar Shaykh {g.v.], founded the Mughal dynasty in 
932/1526. 

Bibliography: Sharaf al-Din ‘Alt Yazdi, Zafar- 
nama, ed. M. ‘Abbasi, Tehran 1336/1957; Tadj al- 
Din Salmani, Shams al-husn, ed. and tr. H.R. 
Roemer, Sams al-husn. Eine Chronik vom Tode Timurs 
bis zum Jahre 1409, Wiesbaden 1956; Thomas of 
Metsop‘, History of Timar, Russian tr. T.I. Ter- 
Grigorian, Baku 1957; J.E. Woods, Turco-Iranica 
IT. Notes on a Timurid decree of 1396/798, in JNES, 
xlili; idem, The Agqoyunlu. Clan, confederation, empire, 
Minneapolis-Chicago 1976; H. Ritter, Die Anfange 
der Huruftsekte, in Oriens, vii (1954). 

(Beatrice Forses Manz) 

MIR?AT (a.) ‘‘mirror’’, pl. mara, the noun of 
instrument from ra°a ‘‘to see’’. 
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The mirrors used by the Muslims were generally of 
polished metal, and specimens of these can be seen in 
museum collections [see MA‘DIN. 4. In Islamic art, 
(3)], but they do not seem to have been made the 
object of particular studies by historians of Islamic art. 
A long-lived tradition keeps up the remembrance of 
“burning mirrors’? (maréyaé muhnika in al- 
Kalkashandi, Subh, xiv, 217) as legendary as the 
revolving mirror which was set up on the Mukattam 
hills (g.v.] in order to allow an official to follow the 
movements of Pharaoh between Heliopolis and Mem- 
phis (see al-Idrisi, Opus geographicum, 325, Il. 6 ff., and 
see MANUF). The mirror placed on top of the Pharos 
of Alexandria was designed to give information about 
enemies approaching by sea (see al-Mas‘idi, Murid;, 
ii, 439 = §841, and cf. MANAR). 

Within Islam, mirrors posed problems which 
belonged not only to the science of optics properly 
speaking, but also to philosophy, to such an extent 
that they early attracted the attention of scholars, 
thinkers and even of simple observers of natural 
phenomena. One of the first authors to have tackled 
this question was, it seems, al-Djahiz (d. 255/868-9 
{g.v.]), who, in his K. al-Tarbi* wa ’l-tadwir, ed. Pellat, 
§§ 167 ff., puts a series of questions to his correspon- 
dent about mirrors and reflecting surfaces; he asks 
him why running water does not retain images and 
why certain mirrors gave back a reversed image; he 
further questions him about the nature of these 
images and begs him to inform him whether it is a 
question here of accidents or substances, of real 
objects or those produced by imagination, and fur- 
ther, whether these images blot out the shape and col- 
our of the surface which they occupy on the mirror. 
These topics have arisen in the author’s mind partly 
through his adhesion to the Mu‘tazili doctrine which 
holds that two bodies cannot occupy the same space 
(see e.g. A.N. Nader, Le systéme philosophique des Mu‘- 
tazila, Beirut 1956, 166-7) and partly through his 
desire to place the person challenged who, being a 
Shi‘i, is required to put forward a similar view. In 
addition, for the Shi‘a, the comparison between the 
epiphanic (mazhariyya) function and that ‘‘of a mirror 
where the image appears but does not have 
substance”’ (H. Corbin, Histoire de la philosophie tslamt- 
que, Paris 1964, 94-5) seems to hold a certain impor- 
tance (see the translation of the Tarbi* in Arabica, xiv 
[1967], by M. Adad, 306 n. 2, who cites this last 
passage and another text by Corbin). 

Al-Djahiz does not provide any answers to the ques- 
tions which he poses and it would probably be difficult 
to find any precise information on them, but some 
indications can be found in later works, especially in 
the ‘Adjaib al-makhlikat of al-Kazwini (d. 682/1283 
[q.v.]), who gives the impression of echoing current 
conceptions whilst at the same time having in mind 
the problems set forth in the Tarbi< (see ed. 
Wiistenfeld, Géttingen 1849, 95-7, ed. Cairo 
1376/1956, 64-5). For this author, ‘‘what one sees in 
a mirror does not have any reality, for if this were the 
case, an observer who moves his position would see 
the object in question stay in the same place, whereas 
this is not in fact what happens ... It is thus established 
that what one sees in a mirror ... comes under the 
heading of an illusion (khayal); here the khayal consists 
in seeing the image of an object mixed up with that of 
another thing, deriving from it the illusion that one of 
them is penetrating into the other, whilst in reality, it 
is nothing of the sort; in reality, one of them is seen 
through the mediation of the other without being fixed 
in it.’? Al-Kazwini does not use the words ‘arad ‘‘acci- 
dent’’ and dawhar ‘‘substance’’, but he gives a clear 


reply to the questions put by al-Djahiz in this con- 
nection. 

From the optical point of view, the mathematician 
and physicist Ibn al-Haytham (d. 430/1039 (¢..]) 
devoted several works to the scientific problems posed 
by mirrors and, in a general manner, made some pro- 
gress in the study of optics without, however, modify- 
ing the popular conceptions which were current at his 
time. Certainly, al-Kazwini explains exactly how a 
ray of light emanating from a luminous body falls on 
to a polished object, from which it is reflected and goes 
on to touch another object whose position, in relation 
to the reflecting surface, is the same as that of the 
luminous body, but from the opposite side; in these 
conditions, the angle of reflections is equal to that of 
incidence. 

Likewise, the object and the observer who wishes to 
see it in a mirror must be symmetrically placed so that 
the first 1s reached by a ray leaving the eye of the second. The 
Muslims in effect adopted this conception which the 
mathematician and physicist Ibn al-Haytham (d. 
430/1039 {q.v.]) had however refuted long before al- 
Kazwini’s time. The latter nevertheless remarks that 
the ray in question is purely imaginary, whilst that 
emanating from a luminous object is in fact real, but 
the persistence of the idea of the ray of vision is proba- 
bly due in part to the belief in the evil eye [see ‘ayn]. 

Lecanomancy (see T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 
index, s.v.) was practised by diviners who, according 
to Ibn Khaldtin (Mukaddima, ed. Quatremére, i, 194, 
tr. de Slane, i, 221-2, tr. Rosenthal, i, 216-17), 
occupied an inferior rank, since they were forced to 
concentrate all their perceptions into one sense. They 
stare fixedly at a mirror until a screen appears on 
which are pictured the forms which they desire to see 
and which allow them to give indications about what 
they wish to know. In this condition, they do not see 
what is in reality depicted in the mirror, and the new 
manner of perception which originates in them 
operates ‘‘not by means of vision, but in the psyche’’. 

Finally, one may note that the word mirat figures 
in a fairly considerable number of titles of works (from 
Mir'at al-‘adjaib to Mir’at al-zamén, amounting to 
more than a column in the index of book titles in 
Brockelmann), with a meaning fairly close to that of 
speculum in mediaeval European times. Similarly, the 
daily and the periodical press uses this term which, in 
1947, formed part of at least seven titles (see Ch. 
Pellat, Note sur les titres des périodiques arabes, in En Terre 
d’Islam, 1947/2, 144). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. The work by 
Diocles on burning mirrors, the Greek original of 
which is lost, has been preserved in Arabic transla- 
tion (see Diocles, On burning mirrors, ed. with tr. and 
comm. by G.J. Toomer, 1976). (CH. PELLaT) 
MIRATH (a.), Inheritance (pl. mawarith); warith 

the heir, muarith the person leaving the estate. This 
branch of Islamic law is also called ‘i/m al-fara*id ‘‘the 
science of the ordained quotas’’ (cf. stra IV, II) after 
its most important and most difficult part. 


1. In pre-modern times 


i. In keeping with the patriarchal system prevailing 
among the Arabs, the estate of a deceased tribesman 
went ab intestato to the nearest male relative(s); the 
order of succession in which these relatives, the so- 
called ‘asaba (corresponding to agnati), were called 
upon to inherit survives and is systematised in 
Muslim law. Minors—being incapable of bearing arms 
—were excluded from the succession, as were female 
relatives; widows also were not entitled to inherit, and 
originally presumably themselves formed a part of the 
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estate, a view which survived in the levirate marriage 
usual among the Arabs, to which sira IV, 19, refers 
in forbidding it. There is no evidence of any preferen- 
tial treatment of the first-born, which we find else- 
where in Semitic law. This, the original legal position, 
had by Muhammad’s time certainly altered somewhat 
in favour of women; in cases where the deceased left 
no male relatives, his daughters seem frequently to 
have obtained the estate; but woman had by no means 
equal treatment with man, as is clear from the 
Kur’anic regulations. In addition to these principal 
heirs, the pre-Islamic Arabs had also secondary heirs 
who correspond to the later so-called quota-heirs 
(dhawu ’l-fard7id) and received a part of the estate, the 
bulk of which went to the ‘asada. From siras II, 180, 
and IV, 33, which confirm this arrangement, we can 
see that these included the parents, the ‘‘relatives’’— 
apparently so far as they were not ‘asaba—and the so- 
called confederates (halif, plur. hulafa’); the settlement 
of the portions falling to them was done—at least in 
part—according to the last will of the testator. All this 
has its parallels in the development of a ‘‘mitigated 
agnatic succession’’ among other peoples. 

ii. The Kur?dn modified this system considerably 
in details, the main point being the improvement in 
the treatment of women here as well as with regard to 
the laws of family life generally; at the same time, 
there is a clear endeavour to fix in legal form the prac- 
tice which had varied considerably in heathen times. 
One provision which had been made under special 
circumstances was abandoned later on: immediately 
after the Aidjra, it had been ordered that those who 
migrated with the Prophet (the muhadjtrin) and the 
believers in Medina (the ansdr) should regard them- 
selves as brethren and therefore inherit from one 
another [see MU?AKHAT], while all bonds of relation- 
ship between the muhadjrun and their relatives left in 
Mecca, even if they were believers, were to be 
regarded as broken (sia VIII, 72, with the limitation 
imposed in VIII, 75); but this was expressly revoked 
by XXXIII, 6. Tradition regards this fraternisation 
as a special case of confederacy (Ailf). For the rest, the 
Kur’a4n in the first Medina period confirmed the 
system of secondary heirs and the whole general prac- 
tice in regard to inheritance (stra II, 180, is probably 
to be dated before Ramadan of the year 2, and IV, 33, 
cannot be much later); that II, 180, expressly makes 
the fair treatment of the secondary heirs a duty, 
already reveals the direction which later ordinances 
were to take. Connected with this is the probably con- 
temporary II, 240, which secures the wife, if she sur- 
vives her husband, a legacy of maintenance for a year. 
Not much later, about the year 3, is TV, 19: ‘‘Ye who 
believe, it is not lawful for you to inherit women 
against their will’’; this is not meant as a regular legal 
ordinance, but is part of the Kur’anic endeavour to 
improve the position of women. Very soon after the 
battle of Uhud, when numerous Muslims had fallen, 
we have—as a result of it—the final Kur’anic 
ordinance of IV, 7-14: ‘“To the men belongs a share 
of what their parents and kindred leave, and to the 
women belongs a share of what their parents and kin- 
dred leave—whether it be little or much—as a deter- 
mined share. 8. If the next of kin (not entitled to 
inherit), the orphans and the poor are present at the 
division, give them some of it and speak kindly to 
them (verses 9-10. go on to deal with the treatment of 
orphans). 11. Allah ordains for you, concerning your 
children, (as follows): for the male the like of the por- 
tion of two females; but if there are (only) females 
(and) more than two, two-thirds of the estate belongs 
to them and if there is (but) one (female) to her 





belongs the half. And the parents shall each have a 
sixth of the estate if (the deceased) has children, and 
if he has no children and (only) his parents inherit 
from him, his mother shall have a third. But if he has 
brothers, his mother shall have a sixth. (All this) after 
deducting a bequest he may have made or a debt. Ye 
know not whether your parents or your children be 
nearest to you in usefulness. (This is) an ordinance of 
Allah, and Allah is knowing and wise. 12. To you 
belongs the half of the estate of your wives, if they 
have no children; but if they have children, a fourth 
of their estate belongs to you—after deducting a 
bequest they may have made or a debt. To them 
belongs a fourth of your estate, if you have no 
children; but if you have children an eighth of your 
estate belongs to them—after deducting a bequest you 
may have made or a debt. If a man or a woman leaves 
an estate without having a direct heir (i.e. son or 
father), but has a brother or a sister, each shall have 
a sixth; but if there are more than that, they shall 
share a third after deducting a bequest he may have 
made or debt, without prejudice. (This is) an 
ordinance of Allah, and Allah is knowing and 
gracious’’ (vv. 13-14 contain promises and threats). 
As the settlement of the succession in indirect lines left 
questions undecided, IV, 176, supplemented the 
above: ‘‘They will ask thee for a decision. Say: Allah 
gives you the following decision concerning the suc- 
cession of those who have died without direct heirs: if 
a man dies and has no children, but has a sister, half 
of the estate belongs to her and he is her heir if she has 
no children; if there be two sisters, two-thirds of the 
estate belongs to them; but if there be both brothers 
and sisters, the male shall have like the portion of two 
females.’’ 

The object of these regulations is simply to supple- 
ment the law regarding the rights of the ‘asaba; they 
are not a reorganisation of the whole law. Each of the 
persons named is therefore only allotted a definite 
portion; the remainder, and this, as a rule the major 
portion, of the estate, falls as before to the ‘asada. 
Female relatives thus generally receive half the share 
of male relatives of the same degree. The quotas here 
given abolished the testamentary settlement of the 
portions usual in the heathen period, which was still 
approved by II, 180; this is the historical starting 
point for the tradition—early interpreted in another 
sense—that a legacy in favour of the heirs is not valid. 
II, 240, is probably rightly regarded as abrogated by 
the settling of the widow’s portion. There is a slight 
difficulty in interpretation only in IV, 12; but there 
can be no doubt that this passage refers to half-sisters 
on the mother’s side, as indeed it has always been 
interpreted; the text of Ubayy even inserts an addition 
to this effect. The verse IV, 176, on the other hand 
refers to full sisters. In IV, II, ‘‘more than two’’ is to 
be interpreted, as the sense requires, as ‘‘two and 
more’’. 

iil. The full details which tradition is able to give 
regarding the causes of the revelation of the regula- 
tions on the law of inheritance are not historical; on 
internal grounds, all we can say is that it took place 
soon after the battle of Uhud. The numerous hadiths 
which simply repeat the Kur’anic regulations may be 
neglected here. Tradition can only record very few 
actual divergences from the prescriptions of the 
Kur’an; one of these is that a woman received back as 
her inheritance a slave whom she had presented to her 
mother and who represented the latter’s whole estate. 
According to another story, the Prophet is said to have 
Jaid down that the wives of the muhddjrin should 
inherit the house of their husbands. While nothing 
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can be quoted in favour of the first hadith, the second, 
which does not seem to be intended as a foundation 
for any legal clause, may have a kernel of historical 
truth in it. 

iv. The prescriptions of the Kur’an are sup- 
plemented and developed in countless traditions, 
among which a comparatively large number relate not 
to decisions of the Prophet himself, but of his 
Companions; in reality they must not even be 
regarded as that, but only as anonymous evidence of 
the first developments of the Kuranic law of 
inheritance. At this stage of development, it is already 
firmly established that an unbeliever cannot inherit 
from a Muslim; the right of a Muslim to inherit from 
an unbeliever is finally also denied, although there is 
some opposition to this view. Excluded from the right 
of inheritance is also one who has killed the proprietor 
of the estate, at least if the slaying was deliberate (with 
‘amd, cf. KATL). That a slave has no right of 
inheritance is taken for granted. Legal relationship is 
necessary for the right of inheritance; thus illegitimate 
children or those whose paternity has been disputed 
by San [q.v.] have no legal claim on the estates of their 
father and his relations. The mawla [q.v.] is annexed 
to the ‘asaba: the patron and the manumitted slave 
inherit from one another, and according to one view, 
the same right is even granted to the man before 
whom the person concerned has adopted Islam, who 
is also called mawld. After the mawld come—although 
some oppose this—the dhawu ‘l-arham, i.e. persons 
related to the legator in the female line, whose 
representative is usually the kha/ or maternal uncle. In 
case all these heirs should not exist, the fellow- 
tribesmen are named. With certain modifications 
which occur again in the later teaching, a son’s 
daughters are treated like daughters, and grand- 
parents like parents, but this regulation only won 
recognition after opposition and varying practice in 
details. There arises the problem of the share of the 
grandfather beside the brothers, which goes back to 
his varying position in the series of the ‘asaba; along 
with other views, we find quoted also the one that later 
prevailed, but it does not seem to be the earliest. The 
Kur’an lays down that before dividing the estate the 
amount of any legacies and debts should be deducted; 
in early times—probably in literal interpretation of 
the Kur°anic passages—the legacies were often given 
preference to debts; after some opposition, the oppo- 
site teaching prevailed. The diya [g.v.] to be paid for 
a slain man should be subject to the usual rules as part 
of his estate; but in early times, the wife was not 
allowed a share in the diya of her slain husband, which 
goes back to old Arab conceptions of the family; the 
other view ultimately prevailed. The eager interest 
taken in early Islam in the law of inheritance is 
reflected in hadith; there are traditions in which the 
Prophet orders the law of inheritance to be taught and 
learned, calls it ‘‘the half of knowledge’’ on account 
of its difficulty, and expresses the fear that this sub- 
ject, so difficult to remember, might disappear from 
the memory of his community. 

v. The following are the principles of the law of 
inheritance in the fully-developed fikh according to the 
ShafiT teaching. 

a. The law of intestacy in general. There is no 
fusion between the property of the deceased and that 
of the heir; the creditors of the estate can therefore 
only assert their claims against the estate. In addition 
to obligations entcred into by the deceased, the debts 
of the estate include the funeral expenses and the 
religious duties omitted by the deceased, so far as they 
consist of concrete things (e.g. neglected fasts [sawm]) 





or can be carried through at the expense of the estate 
by a deputy (e.g. the hadjd) omitted without good 
reason). After the debts any legacies have to be paid 
{see wastyya]; the remainder passes to the heirs. A 
necessary condition for inheriting is that the heir has 
survived the deceased; in doubtful cases, when per- 
sons who would inherit from one another have died 
without its being certain who died first, as a rule no 
inheritance passes between them. The heir must also 
have existed when the testator died; only in the case 
where a man leaves a pregnant widow or umm al- 
walad, is a child’s share reserved for the unborn child. 
Excluded from succession are the following: one who 
has caused the death of the deceased, the murtadd, an 
unbeliever from the succession to a Muslim and vice- 
versa, the Aarbi (the unbelieving member of a state 
with which the Muslim stands in no treaty relation) 
and the slave. The ‘asaba are the normal heirs; 
inheritance by others is only an exception; so the 
‘asaba receive the whole estate after the deduction of 
the portions for the quota-heirs. If there are no ‘asada, 
the remainder of the estate goes to the state treasury 
(bayt al-mal {q.v.]; a notable change from the view 
found in traditions), on the condition that it is 
administered according to law for the benefit of the 
Muslims; otherwise, the quota-heirs receive the 
remainder of the estate in proportion to their quotas 
by the so-called law of reversion (radd), with the excep- 
tion of the widower or widow. Only if there are 
neither ‘asaba nor quota-heirs and the state treasury is 
not being administered in accordance with the law are 
the dhawu ‘l-arham—i.e. persons related to the 
deceased in the female line as well as those female 
relatives who cannot be quota-heirs—called upon to 
inherit. If there are none of these relatives, any 
Muslim may take possession of the estate if he is 
capable and ready to administer it for the general 
good of Muslims. 

6. Succession of the Sasaba. The “asaba are called 
upon to inherit in the following order: 1. The male 
descendants of the deceased in the male line, a nearer 
excluding the more distant relatives from the succes- 
sion. 2. The nearest male relative in the ascending 
male line with the provision that the father, but not 
the grandfather (and the remoter ascendant) of the 
deceased inherits before his brothers. 3. The nearest 
male relative in the male line among the descendants 
of the father: first the full brother, then the half- 
brother on the father’s side, then the descendants of 
the full brother, then those of the half-brother on the 
father’s side. 4. The nearest male relative in the male 
line among the descendants of the grandfather (as 
under 3), etc. 5. Lastly, the mawdd, i.e. the patron (or 
patroness), if the deceased was a freedman, and then 
his ‘asaba.—The brothers of the deceased inherit along 
with the grandfather as ‘asaba in equal shares, but if 
there are more than two brothers, the grandfather 
receives not less than one-third of what is to be divided 
between him and the brothers. If there are also quota- 
heirs, the grandfather is allowed in addition at least a 
sixth of the estate (which he would inherit as a quota- 
heir; cf. c, below). He can then choose the most 
favourable of the three arrangements.—Female 
‘asaba. If the deceased left sons as well as daughters, 
they inherit jointly, the share of a son being twice as 
large as that of a daughter while the quota allotted to 
the daughters is dropped, as is intended by the spirit 
of the Kur?’anic law. The daughter who inherits along 
with a son is therefore also called ‘asaba. The daughter 
of a son of the legator is similarly treated, inheriting 
along with the son of a son; and likewise the full sister, 
who inherits along with a full brother; finally, also the 
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half-sister on the father’s side, who inherits with a 
half-brother on the father’s side.—If the full sister 
inherits along with a daughter of the deceased or of his 
son, they do not receive their quota, which in this case 
goes to the daughter or son’s daughter, but the rest of 
the estate after deduction of all quotas that have to be 
paid. 

c. Shares of the quota-heirs (dhawu ’l-faratd; cf. 
FARA'1D). It is true that in the Kur?an only the 
daughters, parents, husband and wife, and brothers 
and sisters are allotted a quota, but the rules holding 
for the daughters have been extended to the daughters 
of the son and those for the parents to the grand- 
parent; in addition, a distinction has been made 
among the sisters between the full sister, the half-sister 
on the father’s side and the half-sister on the mother’s 
side. The total number of quota-heirs has thus been 
raised to twelve: 1. The daughter is entitled to half the 
estate, two or more daughters get two-thirds, but if 
daughters inherit along with sons, they become “asaba 
(cf. 6, above). 2. The daughter of a son is subject to 
the same rules as a daughter and takes her place in 
default of her; inheriting along with the son of a son, 
she becomes ‘asaba. As the son’s daughter is related to 
the deceased through his son, she is excluded from 
participation when the son of a deceased inherits. A 
daughter, on the other hand, does not exclude directly 
a son’s daughter from the succession; as however 
daughters and son’s daughters together have only 
two-thirds of the estate as their quota, a son’s 
daughter has only a sixth if there is one daughter, and 
nothing if there are two or more, unless she inherits 
in these cases along with a son’s son as “asaba. 3. The 
father’s quota is always a sixth of the estate; in addi- 
tion, he is ‘asaba and receives also any residuum of the 
estate after deducting all quotas, unless there are male 
descendants of the deceased. 4. The paternal grand- 
father (in default of him, the remoter ascendant) also 
receives one-sixth of the estate as his quota, but is 
excluded by the father; he is also ‘asaba if there are no 
male descendants nor father of the deceased. But if, in 
this case, there are also brothers of the legator, he 
becomes ‘asaba along with them (on the share which 
falls to the grandfather in this case and in the case 
where there are also quota-heirs, cf. b, above). 5. The 
mother receives one-sixth of the estate if there are 
children, son’s children or two or more brothers or 
sisters of the deceased; otherwise a third (in practice, 
the father in this case as a rule receives two-thirds, i.e. 
one-sixth as quota-heir and the rest as Sasaba; in an 
exceptional case, cf. d, below). 6. The quota of the 
grandmother is always a sixth; from this, the mother’s 
mother is excluded by the mother, and the father’s 
mother by the father and mother; in default of grand- 
mother, their place is taken by the remoter female 
ascendants of the deceased, so far as they are not 
related to him by a male descendant not entitled to 
inherit. 7. A full sister receives half, two or more such 
sisters receive together two-thirds of the estate; along 
with a full brother or the grandfather she becomes 
‘asaba and receives the half of the brother’s share; 
along with the daughter or son’s daughter she 
becomes also ‘asaba (cf. 5); sons, sons’ sons and the 
father exclude her from succession. 8. The treatment 
of the half-sister on the father’s side is similar to that 
of the full sister; along with a half-brother on the 
father’s side or the grandfather, she becomes ‘asada, 
and likewise with the daughter or son’s daughter (cf. 
b); sons, sons’ sons, father and full brothers exclude 
her from the succession. Full sisters exclude her only 
so far as daughters exclude son’s daughters (cf. no. 2). 
9 and 10. Each of the half-brothers on the mother’s 








side receives a sixth, two or more together share a 
third among them; they are excluded from the succes- 
sion by descendants and male ascendants. 11. The 
widower receives half of the estate, but only a quarter 
if there is a child or son’s child; it is indifferent 
whether these are his own descendants or not. 12. The 
widow receives the half of what a widower would 
receive under the same circumstances; if the deceased 
leaves more than one widow, they share equally the 
quota allotted to the widow. During the “dda (period 
of waiting [q.v.]) after a revocable divorce or falak 
[g.2.], a man and woman are still regarded as man 
and wife for purposes of inheritance. 

d. Exceptions from the general rules. 
Although the quota-heirs can never all inherit 
together and, in particular, most of the collateral 
relatives are excluded by those in the direct line, the 
number of qualified quota-heirs may sometimes be so 
large that the sum of their shares is larger than the 
whole estate; in this case, their shares are propor- 
tionately reduced (by Saw/). Otherwise, the concur- 
rence of a number of heirs necessitates no change 
from the main rules, except in a few particular cases 
which have special names; these are cases in which, if 
the main rules were strictly carried through, the 
inheritances would be in a proportion to one another 
which would be contrary to the spirit of the law. E.g. 
in the case of the so-called gharibatan: if someone dies 
leaving a husband or wife and both parents, the 
mother would receive in any case a third, the father’s 
share however, which is usually two-thirds (cf. ¢, 5, 
above), would be here reduced by the quota either of 
the widow or of the widower; according to tradition, 
it was ‘Umar who decided in this case that father and 
mother should share, in the proportion of two to one, 
what remains after deducting the portion of the widow 
or widower. Another case, the so-called mugharraka, is 
that in which a wife leaves her husband, her mother, 
two or more half-brothers on the mother’s side and 
also one or more full brothers; as the quotas in this 
case make up the whole estate, nothing would be left 
for the full brothers as ‘asaba in this case, which is also 
said to have been decided by ‘Umar; the law lays 
down that the full brothers have the same rights as the 
half-brothers so that all inherit in equal shares the 
third originally set aside for the half-brothers. 

vi. The most important points of difference among 
the madhahib are the following. Unbelievers who 
belong to different religions cannot inherit from one 
another according to Malik and Ibn Hanbal, but they 
can according to Aba Hanifa and al-Shafi‘i. There 
are contradicting views regarding inheritance from 
the murtadd. One who has deliberately (with ‘amd) and 
illegally killed the proprietor of the estate, is, by 
unanimous agreement, excluded from inheriting. 
Aba Hanifa, al-Shafif? and Ibn Hanbal, but not 
Malik, also exclude one who has killed him without 
design (with khafa? [g.v.]. One who is partly a slave 
can, according to Abu Hanifa, Malik and al-Shafi‘r, 
neither inherit nor be inherited from; according to Ibn 
Hanbal, Abu Yusuf, al-Shaybani and al-Muzani, he 
does so in the proportion he is free. The so-called law 
of reversion to the quota-heirs if there are no ‘asaba 
(cf. v a, above), as well as the precedence of the dhawu 
‘l-arham and the treasury if there are no quota-heirs, 
is disputed among the madhahib. The paternal grand- 
mother is not excluded from the succession by the 
father, according to Ibn Hanbal only; in his view, in 
this case she inherits a sixth either alone or shared 
equally with the mother. There are delicate points of 
difference regarding the succession of the remote 
female ascendants. One who is entitled to receive a 
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quota from more than one side inherits, according to 
Malik and al-Shafi‘l, only on ground of ‘‘stronger”’ 
relationship, but according to Abu Hanifa and Ibn 
Hanbal on ground of both respects; in the case of two 
cousins on the father’s side, of which one is also the 
brother on the mother’s side, the latter, it is 
unanimously agreed, receives a sixth and the 
cemainder falls to the two as ‘asaba in equal portions, 
while Aba Thawr makes him inherit the whole. In the 
special case of the so-called musharraka, Malik’s view 
agrees with that of al-Shafi'l (cf. v d, above), accord- 
ing to Aba Hanifa and his fellows, Ibn Hanbal and 
Dawad al-Zahiri, the full brothers actually receive 
nothing. 

vii. a. The law of inheritance with the Imamis 
(Twelver Shi‘ts) is based on the same principles as 
that of the Sunnis, but in its final development shows 
a number of quite important features of its own, 
which for the greatest part are but the consequences 
of their dogmatic-political doctrines (Ali and Fatima 
had to be the only heirs of the Prophet, excluding Ibn 
‘Abbas), and partly already expressed in the tradi- 
tions or result from the rejection of certain hadiths by 
the Shi‘a. Among the main divergences are the ignor- 
ing of the ‘asaba and the constitution of one group of 
“theirs by relationship’, which is divided into three 
classes: 1. the ascendants in the first degree and the 
descendants; 2. the other ascendants in the first 
degree; 3. the maternal and paternal uncles and 
aunts. Each of these classes excludes the following 
ones from the succession, and within the two 
categories of the two first classes, the relative of the 
nearer degree excludes all others of a remoter degree 
of relationship, i.e. for example, the daughter 
excludes the son’s son; within the third class, a 
distinction into degrees is made between the uncles 
and aunts of the deceased himself and their descen- 
dants, the uncles and aunts of his parents and their 
descendants, etc., and here also the member of a 
nearer degree excludes those of a remoter degree. An 
exception which finds its explanation only in the 
individual case of the heirs of the Prophet, is that the 
son of the father’s full brother excludes one (but no 
more than one) half-brother (on the father’s side) of 
the father, if there are no other uncles. Within the 
same degree, the full relatives (male or female) 
exclude all relatives on the father’s (not the mother’s) 
side, e.g. full sisters exclude half-brothers; the 
relatives on the mother’s side are excluded by all other 
relatives of the same degree only from a share in the 
“‘reversion’’ of the estate. If relatives, whose relation- 
ships with the deceased are traced through different 
persons, inherit jointly, the proportion of their shares 
is settled by the (hypothetical) shares of the persons 
through whom they are related to the deceased; if, for 
example, paternal and maternal uncles inherit 
together, the former divide two-thirds of the estate 
(i.e. the father’s hypothetical share), the latter a third 
(i.e. the mother’s hypothetical share). This idea of 
‘“‘representation’’ reappears in one of the Sunni 
theories on the succession of the dhawu ’l-arham. The 
rules applying to the brothers and sisters of the 
deceased are also applied to his father’s brothers and 
sisters and so on, if the latter are called upon to 
inherit; if, for example, father’s full brothers and 
sisters, and father’s brothers and sisters on the 
mother’s side exist together, the latter are not 
excluded by the former but receive a third which is 
divided equally among them (if there is only one, a 
sixth), and the former receive the remaining two- 
thirds (or five-sixths as the case may be), of which 
each uncle gets twice the share of an aunt; the process 


is similar when their children take the place of uncles 
and aunts. The grandfather (and if the case arises the 
remoter ascendants) always inherits equally with the 
brothers of the legator. Within homogeneous groups, 
the male inherits double as much as the female, so far 
as there are no special regulations to the contrary; for 
the rest, the male relative on the father’s side is not 
especially privileged before the others, as among the 
Sunnis. Besides these ‘‘heirs by relationship’’, there 
are ‘‘heirs for special reasons’’, i.e. husband and wife, 
and the patron (mawla), namely 1. a patron who has 
freed the deceased from slavery; 2. a patron before 
whom the legator has become a Muslim, or who has 
pledged himself to pay the diya for him (this idea is 
also attested in the traditions and is to be found 
sporadically among the Sunni authorities); 3. the 
imam, who here takes the place of the state treasury, 
and who, as the general patron of all Muslims, is enti- 
tled to inherit in the last resort.—In both main groups 
there are ‘‘simple’’ heirs, and such as have a claim to 
a Kuranic quota. If the estate does not suffice to 
satisfy all the quotas, the shares are correspondingly 
reduced to the paternal relatives only, never to the 
maternal. What is left over after satisfying the quotas 
is given to the simple ‘‘heirs by relationship’’ accord- 
ing to the above rules; if they do not exist, the quota- 
heirs, with the exception of the husband or wife, 
receive the residuum also; if there are no ‘‘heirs by 
relationship’’ at all, the patrons come in, in the order 
given. 

These general rules are sufficient to cause the 
distribution of an estate often to look very different 
among the Shi‘is from among the Sunnis. There are 
in addition differences in detail, of which the most 
important are the following. The Muslim does inherit 
from the unbeliever; unbelievers of all sects inherit 
from one another. In determining the portion of the 
childless widow, the landed property of the deceased 
is not taken into account. If the sole existing heir is a 
slave, he is purchased at the expense of the estate (his 
owner cannot refuse to sell him), and thus becomes 
free and inherits what is left; if the parents of the 
deceased are slaves, they must in all cases be pur- 
chased at the expense of the estate, and according to 
some, the children also. The part-slave inherits to the 
degree in which he is free. One who has a claim to an 
inheritance from two sides inherits on both grounds. 
There are no legal relationships between an 
illegitimate child and his mother and her relatives, 
only between him and his descendants; if there are 
none, the estate goes to the zmam. In the special case 
of the so-called gharibatan (cf. above, v d), there is no 
divergence from the general principles.—On the 
whole, the Shi‘i law of inheritance diverges further 
from the old Arab pre-Islamic principles than the 
Sunni doctrine in opposition to which it has been 
elaborated. 

6. The law of inheritance of the Shi‘I Zaydis 
resembles rather closely the system of the Sunnis, 
which has influenced its origins. 

c. The most important peculiarities of the law of 
inheritance among the Kharidji [badis are the follow- 
ing: the paternal grandfather inherits as quota-heir a 
sixth of the estate if there are descendants of the 
deceased; otherwise, he inherits as ‘asaba, thus 
excluding the brothers. The half-sister on the 
mother’s side is assimilated to the half-sister on the 
father’s side if neither this relative nor a full sister 
exists. The grandmother is only excluded by the 
mother. Female descendants, like husband or wife, 
have no share in the ‘‘reversion’’ of the estate. 
Manumission confers no rights of inheritance. If there 
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are no heirs at all, the estate is given away in charity. 
The special case of the so-called musharraka is settled as 
among the Shafi‘is (cf. v d, above). —The dependence 
of this system on the Sunni one is apparent. 

viii. The law of inheritance, as a branch of family 
law and as possessing a peculiarly religious character 
from its very full regulation in the Kur?4n, has always 
been one of the chapters of Muslim law most carefully 
observed in practice [see ‘ADA and sHaRI‘a]. As in the 
long run it must lead inevitably to the splitting up of 
even the largest estates, various endeavours have been 
made to avoid this result, which was considered 
undesirable. A method, frequently adopted, was to 
constitute considerable portions of the estate as 
religious endowments [see WAKF], the proceeds of 
which could be disposed of by the grantor as he 
pleased; but most endowments in course of time 
became much broken up or were completely 
alienated. Another way adopted, for instance in 
Indonesia, is, in keeping with the local ‘ada, to admit 
only a portion of the actual estate to division among 
the heirs; sometimes an estate is divided already 
during the lifetime of its possessor by gift or friendly 
arrangement, and not infrequently some member of 
the family, according to circumstances, simply takes 
over the estate and obligations of the deceased. In par- 
ticular, landed property is often taken out of the con- 
trol of Muslim law. Women are excluded from 
inheritance by customary law in many Muslim coun- 
tries, as among the Berbers, in parts of India and in 
China. Different expedients (Azyal [q.v.]) which might 
serve to evade the Muslim rules of inheritance found 
their way into literature already at an early period. 
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2. In modern Islamic countries. 


i. In recent years, dissatisfaction with the tradi- 
tional law of inheritance has increased, the main 
criticism being lack of harmony between the legal 
norm, adapted to the patrilineal extended family, and 
changing social conditions; discrimination, as to 
rights in the estate, against women and cognates; and 
rigidity of the Sunni system of inheritance, which does 
not allow one to freely dispose of one’s estate after 
one’s death. Recent reforms are mainly inspired by a 
desire to strengthen the rights of succession of heirs 
within the nuclear family. 

The juristic basis of the reforms was provided by a 
wide gamut of methods, the most important of which 
were the ‘‘selection’’ device (takhayyur and its exten- 
sion, talfik) and ‘‘modernistic’’ interpretation (neo- 
idjtihad) of the textual sources [see MAHKAMA, section 
4.X]. 

Relevant legislation: Sudan - Judicial circulars of 
1925, 1939, 1945; Egypt - Law of Inheritance, 1943; 
Law of Testamentary Dispositions, 1946; Syria - Law 
of Personal Status, 1953; rag - Law of Personal 
Status, 1959, amendments thereto, 1963, 1978; Jordan 
~ Law of Personal Status, 1976; Palestine and Israel - 
Succession Ordinance, 1923; Women’s Equal Rights 
Law, 1951; Succession Law, 1965; Tunisia - Law of 
Personal Status, 1956; supplement thereto, 1959; 
Morocco - Code of Personal Status, 1958; Pakistan - 
Muslim Family Laws Ordinance, 1961; Somalia - 
Family Law, 1975. 

ii. The rights of the heirs within the nuclear family 
have been strengthened. India (after partition 
Pakistan), the Sudan (1925) and Jordan adopted the 
rule that the spouse relict should take the whole estate, 
by way of radd ‘‘return’’, in the absence of any other 
legal heir, while Egypt (1943) and Syria give the 
spouse relict priority also over relatives of the outer 
family. Tunisia adopted the doctrine of radd with 
important deviations: the spouse relict is entitled to 
participate in the residual estate along with other 
Kur’anic heirs, provided no male agnate, daughter or 
agnatic granddaughter survives (but she is still not 
debarred from radd in the presence of a relative of the 
outer family). The same rule, with minor variations, 
was adopted in Jordan. In Israel (1965), the spouse 
relict has priority over all other heirs. 

In ‘Irak and Tunisia, a daughter excludes the 
deceased’s collateral from the succession. In ‘Irak 
(1963), this was the result of the application of the 
Shi system of priorities to all ‘Irakis. The Sunnis, 
however, still apply their own principles of distribu- 
tion within the Shr‘T order of priorities. 

In both ‘Irak (1978) and Tunisia (1959), if the 
deceased leaves no son, the daughter alone, when in 
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take the residue of the estate by radd. In their absence, 
she takes the whole estate. In Tunisia, she maintains 
this preferential right even in the presence of col- 
laterals. 

Jordan has adopted the rule that germane brothers 
participate in the uterine brothers’ third of the estate 
if the estate is exhausted by the Kur?anic heirs (the 
“case of the donkey’’). 

The Sudan (1939, 1945), Egypt (1943) and Syria 
(with some variations) adopted a system which admits 
agnatic brothers and sisters to the succession along 
with the grandfather. ‘Irak (1959) adopted a Euro- 
pean system of succession under which any brother or 
sister of the deceased totally excluded the grandfather. 
This system was abolished in 1963. 

iii. The most important reform in the position of 
the heirs of the outer family was introduced in ‘Irak 
(1963) when the Shi‘T law of inheritance, which has a 
totally different order of priorities, was made 
applicable to all ‘Irakis. Other important reforms 
have been effected through the device of ‘‘obligatory 
bequests’’ and the principle of representation succes- 
sion (see section iv, below). Further minor reforms 
were introduced in Egypt (1943) and Syria following 
the adoption of the per capita doctrine. 

iv. Unlike the traditional formalities, Egypt 
(1946), Syria, Tunisia (1956) and ‘Irak (1959) made 
it obligatory to prove bequests by documentary 
evidence; the age of capacity for making a bequest has 
been raised in those countries and also in India and 
Pakistan; both Egypt and Syria permit bequests in 
favour of legatees not yet born at the time of the 
testator’s death; they also adopt a more restrictive 
attitude as to stipulations which the testator may 
impose with regard to the conduct of a beneficiary. 

One of the most significant reforms departing from 
the Sunni philosophy of succession is the rule, so far 
adopted only by the Sudan (1945), Egypt (1946) and 
‘Trak, that a bequest in favour of a legal heir is no 
longer ultra vires provided it does not exceed the 
‘‘bequeathable third’’. This rule fits in with the ShrZ 
doctrine. Syria has merely permitted a testator validly 
to apportion particular items of his estate to his heirs 
within the value of their shares in the inheritance. 

Tunisia (1956) adopted a very bold innovation (as 
regards Maliki law) by permitting a person who leaves 
no heir to bequeath the whole of his estate notwith- 
standing the succession rights of the Treasury. ‘Irak 
(1959), on the other hand, enacted that the state was 
the sole heir under such circumstances. 

The absence of the principle of representation, 
which under traditional Jaw resulted in the total exclu- 
sion of orphaned grandchildren from the estate by any 
surviving son of the grandparent, has been remedied. 
In Egypt (1946), Syria, Morocco, Tunisia (1959) and 
Jordan it has been circumvented by the device of the 
“‘obligatory bcquest’’ to orphaned grandchildren of 
what their deceased parent would have inherited had 
he (in Egypt and Tunisia, he or she) survived, pro- 
vided that it does not exceed the ‘‘bequeathable 
third’’. Pakistan has solved the problem by adopting 
a comprehensive system of representation. 

v. In Egypt (1943), Syria and Tunisia (1956, with 
minor variations), but not in ‘Irak (1963) as far as the 
Sunnis are concerned, deliberate homicide is now a 
bar to inheritance and testamentary succession. In 
Pakistan, homicide constitutes an impediment to 
inheritance only if it amounts to a criminal offence. 

Difference of religion has ceased to be a bar to suc- 
cession in British India (1850) and, following this 
lead, in Tanganyika (1923, 1947) and Nyasaland 
(1929), but not in the Middle East. It has never been 








a bar to the validity of a bequest. Apostasy is no 
longer a capital offence, but it is still a bar to 
inheritance, except in India and Pakistan (1850). 

In Egypt (1943), difference of domicile is no longer 
a bar to inheritance between non-Muslim--and in 
Syria also Muslim—relatives unless the law of the 
non-Muslim state bars foreigners from inheriting 
from its nationals. The principle of reciprocity, in 
cases of difference of religion and nationality, has 
been extended to testamentary succession in Egypt 
(1946), Syria, Tunisia (1956) and ‘Irak (1959). 

vi. Since the Sunni will is subject to the ultra vires 
doctrine, the family wakf has become the chief instru- 
ment for circumventing the law of inheritance: 
Kur’anic heirs are almost totally excluded from the 
estate; entitlement is transmitted according to the 
principle of representation; preference is given to 
agnates over cognates; the female in every generation 
benefits but may not transmit her share in the entitle- 
ment to her descendants. 

Under these circumstances, Egypt (1946) and 
Lebanon (1947) have introduced the ‘‘obligatory 
entitlement’’ of legal heirs, equal to their rights of 
inheritance, to any wakf in excess of one-third of the 
estate, the purpose being to bring the wakf into greater 
conformity with the law of testate and intestate succes- 
sion. The family wakf was reduced to two series of 
beneficiaries and finally abolished altogether in 
Egypt, Syria and Tunisia [see waxr}. 

vii. Though some of the changes in the law of 
intestate and testate succession are of considerable 
importance, the major achievement has been the mere 
fact of codification. Some countries have effected 
revolutionary reforms, to the extent of complete 
equality of men and women and of agnates and 
cognates. But this legislation is a complete departure 
from the shari‘a. It was brought about by adopting 
comprehensive systems of succession of European 
origin. The Ottoman Law of Succession, 1913, of 
German origin, at first applicable only to miri pro- 
perty, was adopted in Palestine (1923), Israel (1951, 
with the inclusion of mu/k and movables) and ‘Irak 
(1959-63). The Israeli Law of Succession, 1965, is 
applicable only in the civil courts. The Somalian 
Family Law, 1975, in inspired by Marxist ideology. 
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t-hiba, Alexandria 1970; Ahmad al-Husri, al- 
Tarikat wa ‘l-wasaya fi 't-fikh al-islami, Amman 1972. 
(A. LayisH) 

MIRATH (old Anglicised spelling Meerut), (i) a 
district in the modern province of Uttar Pradesh, 
India, immediately to the north-east of Dihli, and 
entirely within the Djamna-Ganges do°ab. Its prin- 
cipal towns are Mirath city itself; Sardhana (the chief 
residence of the Begam Samru, widow of the adven- 
turer Walter Reinhardt called ‘‘Sombre’’; see 
saMRU); Ghaziabad; Bafnawa; and Hapur, an impor- 
tant grain market. (ii) Mirath city (29°0'N.. 
77°43'E.), a town of considerable antiquity. 

The city was the site of a pillar of Ashoka, one of 
the two taken by Firtiz Shah the Tughlukid to Dihli, 
and within the town are Buddhist remains dating 
from the 3rd century B.C.; but since these are not 
mentioned by the Chinese travellers Fa-hsien (4th 
century) and Hsiian-tsang (7th century), there had 
probably been an early decay of Buddhist influence. 
A strong fort was built here in the 11th century by the 
Hindd ruler of Baran (= Bulandshahr), originally sur- 
rounded by a moat and a wall with eight gates (other 
gates were added in Muslim times), this was the fort 
captured from the Dof Radj djpits by Kutb al-Din 
Aybak in 588/1192, using this and the fort of Baran 
from which to overthrow the Gahadawala Radjputs 
and make his assault on Dihli. Mirath remained in 
Muslim control through the early sultanate of Dihh 
(the names of several iktaSdars are recorded by the 
chroniclers Minhadj, ‘Isami, and = Baranj); in 
727/1326-7 the forces of the Mongol invader Tar- 
mashirin were defeated at Mirath; but by 802/1399 
the city had been sacked and destroyed by Timur. 

There seems to have been some return to prosperity 
in Mughal times: the fort is mentioned in the A’in-i 
Akbari. Mirath was briefly a copper mint under 
Akbar, and the Mughal emperors seem to have taken 
some interest in the buildings (repair of [jami‘ 
mosque by Humayan; a couple of dargahs, of Abu Yar 
Muhammad Khan (1039/1629) and Aba Muhammad 
Khan (1099/1688); the makbara of Shah Pir of 
1038/1628 erected by the order of Nar Djahan, a red 
sandstone bulding with the characteristic wide four- 
centred Mughal arch (photograph in Meerut gazetteer, 
UP Govt., Lucknow 1963); the presence of a karbata, 
ca. 1009/1600, and two imambaras, indicates that some 
Shi‘a settlement had taken place. In the carly 
12th/18ch century, with the rise of the Sayyid brothers 
as kingmakers, there were many grants ol land made 
in the Mirafh area, and there was some industry in 
the form of indigo-processing and in the manufacture 
of the fine lambswool sansla blankets; but after the 
invasion of Nadir Shah [q.z.], 1152/1739, the land fell 
into anarchy, and by the early years of the 19th cen- 
tury Mirath was ruinous and depopulated. ‘Phe con- 
siderable gain in British prestige after Lord Lake's 
success in the battle of Dihli, 1803, led to the 
establishment of an extensive military cantonment at 
Mirath (a tactical mistake, according to P. Spear, 
Twrlight of the Mughals, OUP India 1973, 145, in that 
Dihlt itself was not strongly garrisoned and held). 
whereby the city regained its prosperity to the extent 
of securing a reputation as onc of the best laid-out 
towns in Upper India. The events of 1857, when the 
mutiny of the Bengal army started in Mirath, leading 
to the final loss of all power by the ruling Mughal 
house, do not concern us here. Many Musliras 
migrated to Pakistan after Partition in 1947, and the 
1961 Census of India showed Mirath with a Muslim 
population of only 20%, mostly Sunni. 

Monuments. Apart from those mentioned above, 
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there are a few Muslim monuments, some of con- 
siderable antiquity, which have been but poorly des: 
cribed, and no photographs are available. The Djami‘ 

mosque, on the site of a former Buddhist temple, is 
said to have been erected in 410/1019 by Hasan 
Mahdi, a wazir of Mahmud of Ghazni; the dargah of 
Makhdim Shah Wilayat in the reign of Shihab al-Din 
(= MufSizz al-Din) Ghiirt; and the makbara of Salar 
Mas‘td by Kutb al-Din Aybak at the end of the 
6th/12th century (since he was killed in battle at 
Bahrayé in 425/1034, and has cenotaphs in other 
Indian towns, this makbara may refer rather to his cult 
as a folk-divinity; see PAND] Pir). The gazetteers men- 
tion some ‘‘scores of other temples and mosques, of 
no particular interest’’, but no-one seems to have 
looked at them to see: Mirath, although only some 40 
miles from Dihli, seems to have been badly served by 
archacologists. Other buildings within the district 
include the Begam Samri’s palace (Dilkusha Kathi) 
of 1822, at Sardhana; at Bafnawa, on a (pre-Muslim) 
mound south of the town, are the dargahs of Badr al- 
Din Shah and Shah ‘A1@ al-Din (undescribed) and 
the makbara ot Pir Sarwar, Persian inscr. dated 948 
(= 1541-2). 

Bibliography: There are sporadic references to 
Mirath city and district in Minhadj-i Siradj Djtz- 
djani, Tabakat-i Nasir; “Isami, Futth al-salatin; Diya? 
al-Din Barani, Ta?r:kh-1 Firiz Shahi; Ibn Battuta; 
information on all aspects of the city and district in 
the District gazetteer of the United Provinces, Meerut 
vol., and the corresponding vo]. of the Uttar 
Pradesh Government, 1963. Useful account of city 
and district under the latter Mughals in Percival 
Spear, Twelight of the Mughals, Cambridge 1951, 
repr. with new introd. OUP India 1973. 
Monuments: a few mentioned in A. Fuhrer, The 
monumental antiquities and inscriptions of the North-West 
provinces and Oudh (=ASI, N.S. ii), 1891, s.v. 
Mirath. (J. Burron-Pace) 
aL-MIRBAD, the name of a celebrated public 

place in al-Basra {q¢.v.] which, although situated 
outside the metropolis of southern ‘Irak, played an 
outstanding role in the economic life of that town as 
well as in the shaping of the specifically Arabic 
culture. 

Etymologically, the term could be a noun of place 
anomalously formed from the root r-b-d which 
implics, amongst other things, the meaning of ‘‘to 
halt, make a stop’’ and could thus designate a spot 
where nomads encamp, and then, by extension, 
where camels and sheep are penned up. The various 
denotations of the word nevertheless cause a problem, 
since it is difficult to reduce them to a common cle- 
ment, even if the sense of ‘‘an open space where one 
puts out dates to dry’’ which it has at Medina (sec 
Yakut, iv, 484; 7A and LA s.v.; al-Makdisi, a/-Bad? 
wa ‘l-ta?rikh, tr. Huart, iv, 80) suggests one, which 
could possibly be that of ‘‘a flat piece of ground of 
varying size’’. But it may nevertheless be a simple 
proper noun, more or less artificially attached to a 
well-known root. 

At Basra. the Mirbad was a market outside the 
town which formed the oldest commercial centre of 
the town, it extended along the edge of the desert, to 
the west of the urban agglomeration, and was 
originally separated from it by stretches of waste, 
empty land at a distance of 3 or 4 km away. However, 
the rampart built in 155/771-2 by Aba Dja‘far al- 
Mansur (al-Tabari, ui, 473-4) left it outside the town, 
but since Basra developed westwards in the normal 
course of events, the open space was fairly rapidly 
filled up, and the extensive open area, whilst retaining 
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its original character, became transformed into a 
flourishing suburb, which was connected by a wide 
street, along which lay buildings and which was 
oriented from west to east, via the Bab al-Badiya, to 
the town’s centre and the port along the river (al- 
Furda). Whilst the Mirbad formed a market where 
the Bedouins came to sell their camels and sheep and 
a halting-place for the caravans which raised up 
clouds of dust, it appears that merchandise was for- 
warded via this street, intensifying an economic 
activity which had very quickly made necessary the 
construction, on the fringes of the market, of shops 
and workshops (such as those of the tanners on the 
desert side; see al-Tabari, i, 3120). 

Since the first ‘Abbasid governors of Basra had no 
suitable residence at their disposal, Sulaym4n b. ‘Ali, 
who was governor 133-9/781-6, went and took up his 
residence in the Mirbad (al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 349; 
Yakut, i, 643-4), an act which inevitably came to 
modify the appearance and the functions of the area, 
since other dwellings were now built. It was Dja‘far b. 
Sulayman (governor ca. 176/792-3) who is said to 
have uttered this memorable saying: ‘“‘Irak is the 
heart (lit. ‘‘eye’’, Sayn) of the world, Basra is the heart 
of ‘Irak, the Mirbad is the heart of Basra, and my 
house is the heart of the Mirbad’”’ (al-Djahiz, Buldan, 
ed. Pellat 196, ed. S. al-SAli, 498, ed. Hartin, Rasa*il, 
iv, 139; Pellat, Milieu, 11 and refs. cited there). In the 
shadow of this dwelling, which must therefore have 
been in the southeastern part of the tract, the lizards’ 
market (suk al-dibab) was held, which attracted the per- 
sons who loved these reptiles as delicacies (al-Dyahiz, 
Hayawan, vi, 78), whilst behind it lay the house of Abt 
‘Amr b. al-SAla? (al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 321). 

This famous philologist (d. ca. 154/770 [q.v.]) was 
thus right on the spot for making linguistic enquiries 
from his informants, Bedouins who were either pass- 
ing through or who had been recently sedentarised. It 
was in effect at this place that, during the very first 
centuries of Islam, a good part of the Arabic 
vocabulary was recorded, that the grammatical doc- 
trines adopted by the Basran school were formulated 
and, in a more general fashion, that the ‘‘Arab 
humanities’’ were put together, since the poetical and 
historical traditions on which they were based were in 
major part gathered there. In this connection, al- 
Dyjahiz, in a well-known passage of his Bayan (iv, 23), 
notes the diversity of the texts gathered from their 
informants (ruwat) by those enquirers installed either 
at the Mirbad (the Mirbadtyyun) or in the Friday 
mosque (the Masdjtdiyyun), and stresses the variations 
of literary taste. 

It was also there that, at an early date, poets whose 
talent posterity was subsequently to recognise, 
notably Djarir and al-Farazdak (or also Dhi ’l- 
Rumma; see Ibn Khakan, Kala*td, Tunis 1386/1966, 
32; idem, Matmah, Beirut 1404/1983, 57), came to 
declaim their works and to engage in contests which 
delighted and informed a public of good judges. Al- 
Djahiz, in his Hayawan (vi, 239), informs us that Abu 
Nuwas himself used to come early in the morning to 
the Mirbad with his writing-tablet in the hope of 
meeting there some Bedouin who could communicate 
to him some vocabulary and some verses, and he was 
probably not the only person to adopt this course. 
Each poet or orator who was well-known had a special 
reserved place around which a regular group of 
hearers formed an attentive circle, one which was 
always ready to show its approval or its criticisms. In 
the absence of an official educational system, the Mir- 
bad thus formed a kind of public educational 
establishment where not only philologists and poets 


presided but also traditionists, muhaddithiin, who 
thereby earned through their assiduous attendance the 
nisba of al-Mirbadi (see Yakut, iv, 484-5, and al- 
Sam‘ani, Ansab, ed. Hyderabad, xii, 180-1, who men- 
tion several with this name). 

At all events, one can easily picture the instructive 
spectacle which was offered to Basrans of an enquiring 
and observant nature by ‘‘the motley crowd of 
Bedouins and city-dwellers who busied themselves 
with their affairs, gave judgements in poetic contests 
or slipped themselves into the circles which grew up 
around scholars. It was probably there also (that one] 
could be present at performances of snake charmers 
and mountebanks of all kinds’’ (Pellat, Milieu, 245). 
The chief of the ‘Abd al-Kays, al-Djaraid b. Abi 
Sabra, summed up in his own way the advantages of 
the Mirbad in strongly advising people to go there, 
since, he said (Bayan, i, 345), ‘‘it gives one ideas, 
clarifies one’s vision, provides items of information 
and brings together Rabi‘a and Mudar.’’ 

It is a fact that the Mirbad was rarely the theatre for 
fights between different tribes or factions of Basra, 
and the confrontations which are mentioned do not 
seem to have been bloody. In 64/683, after the killing 
of Mas‘id b. Amr al-‘Ataki, who had been appointed 
governor over the town by ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, the 
combattants were prepared to fight there, but the pay- 
ing out of the blood-price prevented the situation from 
deteriorating (version of al-Mubarrad, in Kamil, i, 
121 ff.; cf. al-Tabari, ii, 454; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 
ivB, 98; Naka*id Dyarir wa ’l-Farazdak, 731). In 81 or 
82/701-2, an episode in the struggle between al- 
Hadjdjadj and Ibn al-Ash‘ath (q.vv.} took place at the 
Mirbad, but of this, historical accounts have primarily 
preserved a speech of the rebel’s (Bayan, ii, 155). Con- 
cerning the revolt of Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah (145/762 
[g.v.], there is mentioned in al-Djahiz’s K. al-Bursan, 
100-1, a yawm al-Mirbad, otherwise unknown. 

The decline of Basra, which began to be apparent 
from the beginning of the 3rd/9th century, does not 
seem gravely to have affected the Mirbad, where the 
various activities which had contributed to its fame 
still retained a certain vitality for a long time after- 
wards. Although this suburb was one of the points 
through which the Zandj [q.v.) attacked Basra in 
257/871 and the place where they committed incen- 
diary acts and pillaging (see A. Popovic, La révolte des 
esclaves en Iraq au IIT siecle, Paris 1976, 99), the rebels’ 
depredations did not stop it from continuing to play 
its former role, as is particularly illustrated by the 
example of the baker-poet al-Khubza’aruzzi (d. 327- 
938 [q.v.]), whose shop was the place where a group 
of admirers met. It is even possible that this state of 
affairs lasted for several centuries, since Yakut (d. 
626/1229) describes the Mirbads as forming in his 
time a kind of island in the midst of the desert, whilst 
the street which had formerly linked it with the town 
centre and the port was now, for the whole three miles 
of its length, nothing but a field of ruins. 

Bibliography: In addition to works mentioned in 

the text, see Le Strange, Lands, 45; S.A. al-SAIi, a/- 

Tanzimat al-idjtimd‘tyya wa ’l-iktisadiyya fi ’l-Basra, 
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is (Cu. PELLat) 

AL-MIRBAT (a. ‘‘place of securing, tying up, i.e. 
anchorage), a port of the South Arabian coast in 
Zufar [g.v.] (Dhofar), lying in 17°00’N. and 
54°41’E., some 40 miles/70 km east of the modern 
town of Salala [g.z.] in the Sultanate of Oman. Yakut, 
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Buldan, Beirut 1374-6/1955-7, v, 97, describes it as 
being five farsakhs from the town of Zufar (i.e. the 
modern al-Balid) and as the only port of the coast of 
the region of Zufar; it had an independent sultan, and 
its hilly hinterland produced frankincense [see 
LuBAN). In the early 19th century, its ruler was a cor- 
sair chief, Muhammad b. ‘Akil, and the ruins of a fort 
built by him in 1806 were mentioned by J.G. Lorimer 
as still visible (Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, Oman and 
Central Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15, IIB Geographical and 
statistical, 1274-5). The population of the anchorage. 
well sheltered from the north-east monsoon, includes 
a high proportion of sayyids, and a notable feature of 
the place today is the shrine of Muhammad b. ‘AIT, 
Sahib Mirbat, ancestor of the Ba ‘Alawi {q.v.] Husayni 
sayyids of Hadramawt; see G. Oman, The burial stelae 
of Muhammad «Sahib Mirbat, in Studia turcologica 
memortae Alexit Bombaci dicata, Naples 1982, 397-401. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
7 (C.E. Boswortn) 

MIRDAS, Banc or MIRDASIDS, an Arab 
dynasty of Kilabi origin, founded by Salih b. 
Mirdas. The latter and some of his descendants were, 
on several occasions between 415/1024 and 473/1080, 
either tolerated or recognised as princes of Aleppo. In 
succession to the Hamdanids, they maintained a 
tradition of autonomy in northern Syria, thanks to the 
tacit protection of the Byzantine Empire, which they 
accepted in order to ward off pressure from the Buyids 
of Baghdad and the Fatimids of Egypt. However, they 
did not hesitate on various occasions to launch a fron- 
tal attack, in general victoriously, on the heavily- 
laden Byzantine army and notably on the nearby gar- 
rison of Antioch, under Christian domination until 
477/1084. The Turkish seizure of the region after 
463/1071 was harsher for the Muslim Arabs than it 
was for the Christians. 

From the Umayyad period, among the Kays tribes 
of Syria, the Bana Kilab occupied an original place, 
both on account of their military ability and their wish 
to participate in maintaining order and administering 
the regions in which they lived. In 215/830, it was a 
mawla of Kilab whom the caliph al-Ma?’muin 
designated as kadi of Aleppo. In 328/939, the Ikhshid 
Muhammad b. Tughdj chose Abu ’l-SAbbas Ahmad 
b. Sa‘id al-Kilabi as governor of Aleppo. The Kilab 
of Nadjd then flooded into northern Syria and took 
possession of the region of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘m4an. In 
333/944 the Ikhshid appointed Ahmad to Antioch and 
his brother Abu ’]-Fath ‘Uthm4an to Aleppo, provok- 
ing the jealousy of the other Kilab chiefs who asked 
Sayf al-Dawla to come and install himself in Aleppo. 
“Uthman greeted Sayf al-Dawla and, sitting by his 
side in his ‘ammariyya, he presented him, village by 
village, with the country that he knew perfectly. The 
Kilab fought alongside the ‘Ukayl, Kalb and Numayr 
in the Hamdanid ranks against the Ikhshid Ibn 
Tughdj in 335/946. 

_In association with other tribes belonging to Kays, 
‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, ‘Ukayl, Numayr, Kushayr, 
Kinana, ‘Adjlan and Ka‘b b. Rabi‘a b. ‘Amir, in the 
4th/10th century the Kilab held the Syrian steppe 
lying between the loop of the Euphrates and the 
Aleppo-Kinnasrin-Hamat-Hims highway, while 
tribes of Yemeni origin, such as the Kalb, held sway 
further south over the Rahba-Tadmur-Hims- 
Damascus route. The Arab tribes of Syria, who were 
experiencing considerable demographic growth and 
were hit by the rise in grain prices, were susceptible 
to Karmati propaganda denouncing the wealth of the 
urban Sunni population and the luxury of the 
pilgrimage caravans. In northern Syria, the Arab 








tribes regularly invaded the cultivated lands around 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, Hamat and Salamiyya in order 
to seize cereals and wood for fuel and to pasture their 
flocks. Despite these exactions, their integration in the 
region was easy, for they shared the Shi sympathies 
of the local population. 

Sayf al-Dawla [g.v.] the Hamdanid prince of 
Aleppo, succeeded, thanks to his light cavalry, in con- 
taining these attacks and repulsing the Bedouin in the 
steppe; by destroying their encampments and filling 
up their wells, he forced most of the tribes to cross the 
Euphrates and seek refuge in the Djazira. Kilab seems 
to have been the only tribe authorised to stay in the 
Aleppo region. Sayf al-Dawla was then able to devote 
himself to the defence of the dund of Kinnasrin and 
the western Djazira against the Byzantine threat. 

Sayf al-Dawla had just granted aman to the Kilab 
when he died in 356/967. The Byzantines profited 
from his death to occupy Antioch in 358/969, and the 
Fatimids, who were installing themselves in Egypt, in 
360/971 led a short-lived expedition into northern 
Syria. The power of Sa‘d al-Dawla, Sayf al-Dawla’s 
son, was even contested by his ghulams. However, the 
peripheral position of the principality of Aleppo, at a 
distance from the three principal power centres of the 
age, Baghdad, Cairo and Constantinople, allowed the 
dynasty to survive for a half-century after the disap- 
pearance of its founder. The Kilab took part, in one 
camp or another, in various military operations 
oppositing the Hamdanid princes and their com- 
petitors. In the event of victory, they expected their 
ally to award them 7kta‘s [q.v.] for their personal use. 
Ibn al-Kalanist mentions some Kilab warriors in the 
army of Bakdjir who, in 381/991, confronted Sa‘d al- 
Dawla’s army near Aleppo. As for the prince of 
Aleppo, he was accompanied by a contingent of 500 
élite soldiers of the ‘Amr b. Kilab. Before the 
emergence of the Mirdas family, the Kilab Arabs in 
Syria already represented an organised military force, 
with powerful cavalry trained in mounted swordman- 
ship and not fearing to confront a government army 
on the field of battle. While other tribes were happy 
to give themselves up to pillage with consequences as 
damaging for the Bedouin as for the sedentary 
population, the wish to gain access to the state 
revenues in return for participating in the activities of 
maintaining order characterised the political goal of 
the Kilab until the end of the 5th/11th century. 

The history of Salih b. Mirdas and his descendants 
is relatively well-known. The three principal sources 
are the Egyptian historian al-Musabbihi (d. 
420/1029), whose chronicle has only come down to us 
for 414-15/1023-4; another historian who was also 
Egyptian, but Christian and resident in Antioch, 
Yahya b. Sa‘id, whose chronicle is preserved up to 
425/1034; and finally the historian of Aleppo Kamal 
al-Din Ibn al-‘Adim, who, although he died in 
660/1262 devotes numerous pages of his chronological 
history as well as those of his biographical dictionary 
of the city of Aleppo to the exploits of the Kilab. 
Indeed, three of his ancestors had successively held 
the post of kad7 of Aleppo for some fifty years in the 
Sth/11th century. Ibn al-‘Adim was very sensitive to 
the legend which idealised several Mirdasid princes. 
According to his accounts, they, following the exam- 
ple of Sayf al-Dawla, were amirs in the noblest Arab 
tradition, strong and courageous, expert in the skills 
of adab as well as in those of war, using the finest 
blades, mounting the noblest horses and husbands of 
the most beautiful women in the East. Their mothers, 
admirable for devotion and political intelligence, were 
ready to confront the world and the great in order to 
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defend and to promote the political careers of their 
progeny. 

All the Arab historians who have dealt with this age 
have mentioned the role of the Mirdasids, who also 
appear in the accounts concerning Abu ’I-SAI4? al- 
Ma‘arri and the da@ al-Mu/ayyid li-Din Allah (see M. 
Saleh, Abi 1-‘Alé? al-Ma‘arri, bibliographie critique, in 
BEO, xxi [1969] and xxiii [1970], and Abu ’1-‘Al@? al- 
Ma‘arri, L’épitre du pardon, Fr. tr. V.-M. Monteil, 
Paris 1984; idem, R. al-Sahil wa ’l-shahidj, ed. Bint al- 
Shati?, Cairo 1975. See also aL-MA‘ARRI and other 
works of P. Smoor). 

The historian of the Mirdasids experiences some 
difficulties in identifying personalities. Indeed, a cer- 
tain number of isms borne by the Kilab, such as 
Thimal, Mukallad, Mani‘ and Waththab, are from 
the Kaysi tradition and recur in the allied or 
neighbouring tribes of Numayr, Kushayr, ‘Ukayl, 
Asad and Kinana. When matrimonial alliances united 
these tribes, the younger sons often received the zsm of 
the maternal grandfather or one of the mother’s 
brothers. Similarly, the dakabs which the Bani Mirdas 
received or which they gave themselves could be con- 
fusing, for they made frequent allusion to their 
perseverance and temper by the use of the names of 
animals of the steppe, persistent and tenacious, dogs, 
wolves and wolf cubs, lions and lion cubs. Finally, at 
a late date, the copyists of manuscripts confused their 
nisba (Kilabi) with that of their neighbours (Kalbi). 

Salih b. Mirdas al-Kilabi appears in the texts as 
amir of Rahba in 399/1009. In that period, the Kilab 
were in firm control of the steppe of northern Syria. 
Lulu, the old Hamdanid ghulam who had usurped 
power at Aleppo, clied in the same year; his son Mur- 
tada al-Dawla Manstr succeeded him and was 
recognised by the Fatimid Imam al-Hakim bi-amr 
Allah. The Byzantine Emperor Basil II then allowed 
the master of Diyar Bakr, Mumahhid al-Dawla 
Ahmad b. Marwan, to attempt to reinstall at Aleppo, 
with the help of the Kilab, a Hamdanid in the person 
of Abu ’l-Haydja? b. Sa‘d al-Dawla. Fatimid 
diplomacy, supported by a military expedition which 
set out from Tripoli, caused the plan to miscarry by 
obtaining from the Kilab a disguised act of treason. In 
402/1011-12, the Fatimids attempted a Hamdanid 
restoration, in their turn, with the help of a grandson 
of Sa‘d al-Dawla; an act of treachery by the Kilab also 
brought about the failure of this operation. Having 
saved Mansir b. Lu?lu? on two occasions by their 
inaction, the Kilab demanded from him the grant of 
ikta‘s in fertile regions to pasture their sheep and war 
horses. To rid himself of them, the master of Aleppo 
resorted to a well-known trick and invited a thousand 
Arab warriors to a feast; as soon as they were giddy 
with good cheer and drink, they were either 
massacred or thrown into the dungeons. Salih b. 
Mirdas figured among the number of the prisoners, 
and was subjected to the roughest treatment by Mur- 
tada al-Dawla Mansur, who seized from him his 
splendid sabre and forced him to repudiate to his 
advantage his wife Tardd, the most beautiful woman 
of the age. But in 405/1014 Salih managed to escape 
by acrobatic means. Some days later, having 
recovered his sabre, he raised an army, hastily levied 
in Aleppo, bringing together professional ghulams, 
roughs and Christian and Jewish citizens. The 
dhimmis were massacred and the warriors, including 
Murtada al-Dawla, were captured. 

Tough negotiations took place between Salih b. 
Mirdas, whose brothers were captives in the citadel, 
and the representatives of the people of Aleppo, whose 
master was in the hands of the Kilab. Manstr 








repudiated Tartd, promised Salih the hand of his 
daughter and a very heavy ransom, and above all 
agreed to hand over to the Kilab half of the fiscal 
revenues of the principality of Aleppo. After he was 
freed, he only partially kept his promises. The lands 
around Aleppo were therefore ravaged by the Arabs 
who had been deceived, while there were mutterings 
of revolt in the town. Fearing betrayal by Fath al- 
Kal‘t, the governor of the citadel, Mansir fled to the 
nearby Byzantine territory, where in 406/1016 he 
received a fief and built a fortress. 

Salih showed his good sense after his victory. He 
arranged to have join Mansur the wives and 
daughters whom he had forgotten in Aleppo in his 
hasty flight, only deflowering the one who had been 
promised to him. He obtained from the Byzantines, at 
first hostile towards him, the maintenance of the com- 
mercial traffic across the region that he controlled. He 
advised Fath, the new master of Aleppo, to respect the 
promises made by Mansir to the Kilab. However, 
despite his advice, negotiations were conducted with 
the Fatimids who, since the death of Ibn Killis, had 
coveted northern Syria. The envoys of al-Hakim 
[¢.v.] persuaded Fath to yield to them first the town 
and then the citadel. Salih b. Mirdas did not yet con- 
trol an adequate military force to drive out the Egyp- 
tian army. 

The new Fatimid governor ‘Aziz al-Dawla Fatik 
was given the citadel of Aleppo in 407/1017, and 
swiftly made himself an autonomous prince; as master 
of the city, he ceded control of the plain to the Kilab. 
Enjoying good relations with the Byzantines, he thus 
maintained peace in the region. Such independence 
was unacceptable to the Fatimids, and, in 413/1022, 
the regent Sitt al-Mulk, sister of the Jmam al-Hakim, 
who had vanished, had Fatik assassinated and put two 
Fatimid officials in charge of both the citadel and the 
town. 

In order to counter this attempt at direct Fatimid 
administration, Salih b. Mirdas, who at that time con- 
trolled Rahba, Rakka, Balis, Manbidj and 
Rafaniyya, found allies among the Kalb of central 
Syria and the Tayyi? of Transjordan, who were very 
hostile to the Fatimids. From 390/1000 onwards, 
violent movements in Western Asia and North Africa 
were stirring up not only Kayst and Yemeni Arab 
tribes, but also nomadic groups of Berbers and even 
disbanded black military slaves, driven to despair by 
the rise in prices and the scarcity of grain. The 
nomads, threatened by famine, resorted to violence in 
order to gain access to the cultivated lands. 

In the spring of 1024, the death of Sitt al-Mulk, 
while Egypt was entering a serious corn crisis, 
brutally interrupted a planned rapprochement with 
the Byzantines, who resumed an offensive action to 
the south of Antioch. In the months that followed, the 
majority of Fatimid officials of proven authority 
posted in Syria were replaced by barely competent 
newcomers. In the reign of al-Hakim, and then under 
the regency of Sitt al-Mulk, the Arab tribes of Syria 
had already contemplated an alliance to chase out the 
Fatimid army. The Byzantine Basil II, made aware of 
the plan, was opposed to it, an opposition which col- 
lapsed on the death of the Christian regent. During 
the summer of 415/1024, Salih b. Mirdas began 
hostilities in northern Syria and entered the town of 
Aleppo, which the former ka?id of Murtada al-Dawla, 
Salim b. Mustafad, surrendered to him. He entrusted 
to him the continuation of the siege of the citadel and 
the administration of the city to his secretary 
Sulayman b. Tawk; then he reached central Syria, 
besieged Ba‘labakk and joined up with his allies, the 
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Kalbi Sinan b. ‘Ulayyan and the Ta? Hassan b. al- 
Djarrah. He sent the first to attack Damascus and the 
second to attack Ramla. The diwans of Cairo did not 
Jend much support to the Turkish general Andshtigin 
al-Duzbari, who had been entrusted with the defence 
of Palestine. Distrusting him, they negotiated behind 
his back with the Tayyi? who, at the same tine, estab- 
lished secret alliances with the Band Kurra of Libya 
so as to create a united front hostile to the Fatimids 
from Aleppo to Tripoli in North Africa. 

Ramla was pillaged and burnt by Ibn al-Djarrah, 
but then al-Duzbari regained the military advantage 
in Palestine. Damascus, defended by its population 
and by the Fatimid army, repelled the Kalb. In the 
course of the year 415/1024-5, the population of 
Aleppo opened its gates to the Kilab. The Fatimid 
garrison defended itself for some time in the citadel, 
taking advantage of the misgivings of the city’s 
Muslims over the Byzantine sympathies of Ibn 
Mirdas. Underground mining led to the destruction 
of the well which supplied the citadel with water and, 
in Djumada I 416/June 1025, the Kilab finally gained 
access to it. Salih b. Mirdas was in central Syria at 
that time and only took possession of Aleppo three 
months later. He allowed the Fatimid da and gover- 
nor of the town to go free, but had the military gover- 
nor of the citadel executed and immured the old kadi 
alive. His action had allowed him to include Aleppo 
and Hims in his domain of north Syria and to extend 
his rule in central Syria to Ba‘labakk, Hisn (Ibn) 
‘Akkar and Sayda. 

Having brought to success the plan which had 
guided his forebears for a century, Salih b. Mirdas 
gave to his principality the attributes of a mediaeval 
Islamic state, a fiscal apparatus, a vizier described as 
sahib al-sayf wa ’l-kalam and a kadi. His concern for 
order and respectability, once victory was won, con- 
trasted with the behaviour of Ibn al-Djarrah, a 
cowardly and cruel ruffian. But  al-Duzbari, 
nominated Fatimid governor of Damascus and Syria 
in 419/1028, could not tolerate Mirdasid control over 
the cities of central Syria while Hassan b. al-Djarrah 
continued to ravage Palestine. The Tai, having lost 
the aid of the Kalb since the death of Sinan b. 
‘Ulayyan, appealed to Salih to defend Arab autonomy 
in Syria. The battle of al-Ukhuwana, on the eastern 
shore of Lake Tiberias in Rabi‘ I] 420/May 1029, saw 
the total defeat of the tribes. The Banu ’l-Djarrah took 
to flight, and Salih b. Mirdas and his younger son as 
well as his vizier, the Christian Tadrus b. al-Hasan, 
were killed. The body of Salih was nailed to the gate 
of the town of Sayda where he had enjoyed residing. 

Two very young sons of Salih, Shibl al-Dawla Nasr 
and Mu‘izz al-Dawla Thimal, shared power in 
Aleppo, the first holding the city, the second the 
citadel. They abandoned central Syria, Hisn ‘Akkar, 
Ba‘labakk, Hims and Rataniyya and regrouped all 
their forces in the djund of Kinnasrin and to the west 
of Diyar Mudar. The Byzantine catapanus of Antioch, 
provoked by incidents which had brought the Chris- 
tians and Muslims of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man into con- 
flict in the time of Salih and by the construction of for- 
tresses by Muslim families in the coastal zone without 
his agreement, wanted to profit from the inexperience 
of the two princes in order to impose a protectorate on 
them. Refusing all conciliation and without notifying 
the Emperor, he sent into battle an army which was 
wiped out by the Kilab at Kaybar in Djumada II 
420/July 1029. The reconstitution of a force capable 
of defeating the Byzantines in a pitched battle, two 
months after a total defeat in Palestine, demonstrates 
the rare military ability of this tribe, the importance 








of its manpower and the great number of its mounts, 
even if the valour of this cavalry is explicable in part 
by the abundance in northern Syria of pasturage per- 
mitting the keeping of powerful war horses. The 
following year, on learning that the Emperor 
Romanus HI was arriving with a powerful army to 
avenge his catapanus, the two brothers tried in vain to 
negotiate. Faced with the refusal of Romanus III to 
accept anything other than the surrender of Aleppo, 
they decided to fight again. A modest squadron of 
Arab cavalry inflicted in the heat of Sha‘ban 421/July 
1030 near ‘Azaz a memorable defeat on the huge 
Byzantine coalition. The booty was considerable; 
their allies, the Numayr, seized 300 mules loaded with 
gold denarii. 

In this period, Nasr b. Salih seized the citadel 
during the absence of his brother and became the sole 
master of Aleppo. He chose a new vizier, who was 
popular although he was a Christian. The latter, with 
the help of his brother, presided over the urbanisation 
of the town’s suburbs which were bursting out from 
the confines of its walls and had a mosque built there 
to facilitate the integration of the newly-settled 
population, who were very hostile to the non- 
Muslims. By relying on the old Aleppo citizens and 
using trickery and cold-blooded violence, Nasr had 
quelled a dangerous revolt. Salim b. Mustafad, rais of 
the town and mukaddam al-ahdath [see AWDATH], from 
his house in the glassmakers’ souk, was preaching 
hatred of the Byzantines and had stirred up the rab- 
ble; he was caught and put to death. 

In Djumada I 422/April-May 1031, in order to pro- 
tect himself against a possible attack from his brother 
Thimal, Nasr concluded peace with the Byzantines. 
Yahya’s text describes in detail the symbolic gestures 
which demonstrated the rapprochement between the 
two parties as well as embodying the clauses of the 
treaty. Recognising the protection exercised by the 
Byzantines over his principality, Nasr undertook to 
pay them 500,000 dirhams annually. The following 
year, together with the new catapanus of Antioch, the 
eunuch Nikita, he mounted an expedition to exter- 
minate the Hakimi Druzes who had_ become 
numerous in the Djabal Summak. He did not stand in 
the way of Nikita at all when the latter occupied or 
rased in a few months’ time the fortifications built, 
without the approval of Romanus III, by some 
autonomous Muslim families on the slope of Djabal 
Bahra? to the east of Baniyas and Latakya. He allowed 
the Tayyi? to pass in their mass emigration from 
southern Syria into Byzantine territory. Romanus III 
was wanting to use them to put pressure on al- 
Duzbari and obtain from the Fatimids the renewal of 
the traditional decennial truce suspended since 
415/1024. Nasr b. Salih did not intercede either on 
behalf of his allies of Numayr, who had to cede to the 
Byzantines some places in the Djazira. He behaved in 
every respect as a vassal of the Emperor. 

Al-Duzbari, disturbed by the presence of the Banu 
*}-Djarrah close to Antioch, was unable to accept the 
alignment of Nasr b. Salih with Byzantium. He made 
several incursions into northern Syria, trying to rouse 
the Kilab notables against Mirdasid preponderance. 
Being increasingly repulsed, the Fatimid governor of 
Syria had spread in the region a call to djthad. Nikita 
replied that he was ready to defend the Byzantine ter- 
ritory but also prepared to negotiate a new truce. Nasr 
b. Salih was afraid of being sacrificed for an agree- 
ment between Constantinople and Cairo, and sent an 
envoy to the Byzantine capital, bearing a hair of John 
the Baptist, a venerable relic, henceforth preserved in 
the Palace of the Basileus. The Numayr of Dyazira, 
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badly situated for a new Byzantine campaign, Ibn 
Marwan, the master of Diyar Bakr ([see MARWANIDS], 
the Banu ’1-Djarrah and the Kalb, also made for Con- 
stantinople in order to take part in the conference 
which was to decide the fate of the borders between 
the Muslim and Christian domains in northern Syria 
and Djazira. 

The negotiations lasted for nearly four years. 
Romanus III died in 425/1034 and Michael IV 
replaced him. The truce was not definitely concluded 
until 429/1038-9. Among the numerous points which 
were discussed, one concerned Nasr b. Salih, who had 
straight away given allegiance to Romanus III and 
claimed a royal Byzantine dignity which would 
distinguish him from the mere tribal leaders. 
Romanus III seized this opportunity to have Aleppo 
included in a specific treaty, apart from the treaty 
which he was proposing to the Fatimids. Al-Zahir 
refused to see Aleppo, a noble Islamic frontier post, 
figuring in the Byzantine domain (hawz). After the 
death of Romanus III, Michael IV was more con- 
ciliatory, and advised Nasr b. Salih to recognise his 
allegiance to the Fatimids, but since Yahya’s text for 
this period is lacking, we do not know the details of the 
treaties. 

The periphery of the Syrian steppe was held by 
dynasties who all, with the exception of the Marwanid 
Kurds [see MaRWANIDs] of Diyar Bakr, were descen- 
dants of Kays tribes. The chiefs of Numayr spread out 
their castles over the territory of Harran and Edessa 
to the north-east of that of Kilab; the region of 
Mawsil, to the south-east of Marwanid Diyar Bakr, 
was administered by Kirwash b. Mukallad, a prince 
of ‘Ukayl; further south, the Asad of Dubays b. ‘Ali 
b. Mazyad controlled the outlet into Mesopotamia of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, disputing their territory 
with the Khafadja who were regrouping, even further 
south, on the west bank of the Euphrates towards 
Kifa. The degree to which each of these chieftainships 
reached the level of actual states was very pro- 
blematical, and the Mirdasids were among the most 
favourable towards traditional Islamic urban institu- 
tions. This choice of theirs contrasted with that of 
other tribes in southern Syria and Egypt, who were 
more given to pillage than to administration. 

The head of the diwan in Cairo, al-Djardjarai 
{g.v.], distrusted al-Duzbari and looked favourably on 
the action of Nasr b. Mirdas. The latter made a gift 
to al-Zahir of the booty gathered at the time of the bat- 
tle of ‘Azaz, and was authorised to annex Hims to his 
principality, and his /ekaé was inflated. The governor 
of Hims, Dja‘far b. Kulayd al-Kutami, claimed the 
help of al-Duzbari, who could not accept a destabilis- 
ing encroachment of the Kilab in a region tradi- 
tionally Yemeni. He wrote to the Byzantines asking 
them for authorisation to relieve them of Nasr, who 
had just married the daughter of Shabib b. Waththab, 
their enemy, the Numayri prince of Harran. The 
alliance between the Mirdasids and Numayr, added 
to a possible seizure of Hims, would have given this 
Arab coalition control of all the lowland roads 
between ‘Irak and the Mediterranean or Byzantine 
world. Without waiting for agreement to come from 
Cairo, al-Duzbari and Ibn Kulayd set out for the 
north. At Tall Fas, near Latmin, in ShaSban 429/May 
1038, Nasr b. Salih was killed and his brother Thimal 
fled to Aleppo in the company of Shabib b. Waththab 
al-Numayri. 

Thimal set off again with his brother’s children, 
while Shabib b. Waththab took along his sister, 
Nasr’s widow. Mukallad b. Kamil b. Mirdas was 
holding the citadel. When al-Duzbari entered the 





town of Aleppo in Ramadan 429/June 1038, he was 
well received by the population, who was still hostile 
to the alliance between the Mirdasids and Byzantium. 
Mukallad negotiated his own departure and was able 
to carry off an important part of the citadel’s treasure. 
Al-Duzbari attacked Thimal’s principality, capturing 
Balis and Manbidj but failing before Rahba. 

In 431/1039-40, Shabib b. Waththab al-Numayri 
died and was replaced by his brother Muta‘in. Their 
sister, the Numayri princess al-Sayyida al-‘Alawiyya, 
Nasr’s widow, received Rafika~-Rakka which she 
gave, with the middle Euphrates, to her new husband, 
her brother-in-law Thimal b. Salih. Al-Duzbari, still 
in his post at Damascus, then acquired Kal‘at 
Dawsar, the future Kal‘at Dja‘bar, in order to protect 
Aleppo against an attempt at a Mirdasid restoration, 
and against the advice of Cairo began a rapproche- 
ment with the Marwanid ruler in Mayyafarikin. 

The Byzantines broke the truce in 431 or 432/1039- 
41 and attacked northern Syria with some success, 
obtaining from Thimal b. Salih and his cousin 
Mukallad offers of tribute or even of the sale of the 
town of Rakka. Al-Duzbari tried to play a game of his 
own by relying on the Band Dja‘far section of the 
Kilab, settled in the Mudik of Apamea and hostile to 
the Bana Mirdas as well as to the Byzantines. The 
tension between Cairo and al-Duzbari intensified. 
The vizier al-Djardjara’i had the military governor of 
Damascus and Fatimid Syria publicly condemned, 
whereupon the army of Syria abandoned its 
commander-in-chief. Accompanied by ten faithful 
ghulams, al-Duzbari took refuge in Aleppo. Al- 
Djardjara’i asked Thimal b. Salih to go and attack 
him, but this proved useless, for al-Duzbari, in 
despair, died at Aleppo in Djumada I 433/January 
1042. The following month, after one or two spells of 
indecision, the citizens of Aleppo opened their gates to 
Mukallad and Thimal. The siege of the citadel in 
which the Fatimid ghulams had taken refuge lasted for 
six months. 

Thimal’s seizure of Aleppo had immediately been 
recognised by the Empress Theodora, who awarded 
him the title of magistros and that of patrician for his 
wife, and admitted into the imperial hierarchy six of 
his brothers, cousins and nephews. The development 
of commercial exchanges actually led to fierce com- 
petition between Muslim and Christian merchants, 
notably at Aleppo, where the Christians were better 
protected by a Mirdasid prince than by a Fatimid 
governor. In 436/1045, the year of the death of al- 
Djardjara’*i, a diploma from al-Mustansir confirmed 
Thimal’s investiture in Aleppo; however, relations 
remained strained, notably because the four to six 
hundred thousand dinars of al-Duzbari seized in the 
citadel had only been partially returned to Cairo. In 
439/1047-48, the decennial truce was renewed by the 
Byzantines, who wcre confronting in Armenia and 
Trebizond the first Turcoman bands as well as an 
inciter to djthad near Ra’s al-SAyn. 

Nasir al-Dawla Aba Muhammad al-Hasan b. 
Hamdan, governor of Damascus, and Ibn Kulayd, 
governor of Hims, attacked Aleppo in 440/1048. 
Thimal, at the head of several thousand men, resisted 
the great Fatimid army which, having lost its equip- 
ment and mounts in one night following the flooding 
of the Kuwayk river, retreated to Damascus. Thimal, 
worried about the outcome of events, negotiated suc- 
cessively with the Fatimid vizier Sadaka b. Yusuf al- 
Falahi, an Aleppo Jew, and after the latter’s execu- 
tion, with another Jew, Abi Sa‘d, official in charge of 
the private treasury, who was also executed. Once his 
cousin, Dja‘far b. Kamil b. Mirdas, had killed Ibn 
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GENEALOGY OF THE MIRDASIDS 


Humayd 


Nasr 


Idris 


Mirdas 











1. Salih Kamil ? ? 
2. Nasr 3. Thimal 4. “Atiyya ? Mukallad 
5. Mahmid Waththab Thabit Mani‘ 
6. Nasr 7. Sabik Shabib Waththab Mani‘a 


Nos. 1-7 = order of succession of the Bani Mirdas, Kilabi princes of Aleppo. 
The mother of Salih b. Mirdas was Rabab al-Rawkaliyya or al-Zawkaliyya. 


The mother of ‘Atiyya was the beautiful Tardd. 


The mother of Mahmid b. Nasr was Mani‘a al-Sayyida al-‘Alawiyya, princess of Numayr. 
Nasr b. Mahmtd’s mother was the daughter of al-Malik al-‘Aziz b. Djalal al-Dawla the Buwayhid. 
Mani‘a b. Mahmid b. Nasr married Muslim b. Kuraysh, an ‘Ukaylid prince and successor to the Mirdasids 


in Aleppo. 


Kulayd at Kafar Tab, a new military expedition on a 
grand scale was launched against Thimal, involving 
400,000 dinars and 30,000 men, and entrusted to the 
elderly eunuch Rifk. The Emperor Constantine IX, 
having proposed his mediation to the Fatimids in 
vain, sent two armies to keep a watch over northern 
Syria. Mukallad b. Kamil b. Mirdas destroyed the 
fortifications of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man and Hamat, and 
the Mirdasid troops assembled before Aleppo. The 
Fatimid army, in which there coexisted with great dif- 
ficulty regular soldiers, either Berbers, blacks or 
Turks, together with Kalbi and Djarrahi Bedouins, 
was wiped out on the Djabal Djawshin near Aleppo in 
Rabi‘ I 442/August 1050 by the ever-effective cavalry 
of the Kilab. Rifk, wounded, was taken prisoner and 
died with his mind unhinged three days later. Thimal, 
embarrassed by the unexpected scale of his victory, 
sent to Cairo his young son and his tireless wife, al- 
Sayyida al-‘Alawiyya, whose political intelligence and 
pertinent remarks charmed the Fatimid Imam al- 
Mustansir [q.v.]; the latter recognised as being in fief 
to Thimal Aleppo and all the lands which he effec- 
tively held. 

From 442/1050 to 449/1057-8, Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
Thimal administered his principality peacefully, with 
the help of his successive viziers, Abu ’l-Fadl Ibrahim 
b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Anbari, then Fakhr al-Dawla 
Aba Nasr Muhammad b. Djahir [see pjanir, BANU], 
and finally Sadid al-Dawla Hibat Allah b. Muham- 
mad al-Ra‘bani al-Rahbi. The two last were experts 
in public finance who, before or after their stay in 


Aleppo, performed the same function for other rulers. 
Aleppo enjoyed at that time low prices and great pros- 
perity; numerous houses built in this period were still 
in existence two centuries later. External relations 
were peaceful. A tribute was conveyed each year by 
Ibn al-Aysar to the Byzantine Emperor who, for his 
part, promoted the Mirdasid notables in the imperial 
hierarchy. At the same time, relations with al- 
Mustansir, to whom the above Ibn al-Aysar regularly 
brought a gift (al-kist), were good. Thim4l supported 
al-Basasiri [q.v.] at the beginning of his revolt against 
the ‘Abbasid caliphate and gave him the town of 
Rahba. 

However, from 449/1057-8 onwards, Thimal had 
to face the jealousy of his Kilab supporters, who 
reproached him for treating them less well than his 
Numayni allies. In exasperation, he arranged with al- 
Mustansir to exchange Aleppo for Djubayl, Bayrit 
and ‘Akka, far from Kilabi agitation, and a Fatimid 
governor was installed at Aleppo. In 451/1060 the 
defeat and death of al-Basasiri lessened Fatimid 
prestige in eastern Syria, and Asad al-Dawla ‘Atiyya 
b. Salih, Thimdl’s brother, occupied Rahba, captur- 
ing the treasure and weapons which had been stored 
there in preparation for an expedition against ‘Irak. 
The Kilab entrusted to the young prince Mahmid b. 
Shibl al-Dawla Nasr b. Salih b. Mirdas and his cousin 
Mani‘ b. Mukallad b. Kamil b. Mirdas the task of 
regaining possession of Aleppo. After a first unsuc- 
cessful attempt, they received the support of the ahdath 
of the town as well as the notables, whereas the rich 
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ashraf of the SAlids remained once again the most 
faithful to the Fatimid power. In Djumada II 452/July 
1060, Aleppo opened its gates to the Kilab. The 
Fatimid governor, entrenched in the citadel, asked for 
help from Cairo, who commanded the governor of 
Damascus, Nasir al-Dawla Abi ‘Ali al-Husayn b. Abi 
Muhammad al-Hasan, to go to Aleppo, where he was 
however coldly received. In Radjab 452/August 1060, 
he confronted the Kilabl army and in his turn 
experienced defeat at al-Funaydik. Abandoned by his 
Kalb, Tayyi? and Kilab allies and overcome by thirst, 
he was taken prisoner together with the majority of 
the Fatimid commanders. The next day, ‘Atiyya b. 
Salih took possession of Aleppo, which two days later 
fell into the hands of Mahmid b. Nasr b. Salih. Ten 
days later, the last Fatimid troops surrendered the 
citadel to him and left northern Syria for good. 

Thimal b. Salih was meanwhile staying in Cairo. 
Al-Mustansir informed him that since the town of 
Aleppo had eluded him, he was resuming possession 
of the coastal towns. Thimél then decided to return to 
Aleppo. But his nephew Mahmad, relying on his 
Numayri allies, refused to give up the city to him, sent 
the poet Ibn Sinan al-Khafadji to ask for help from 
Byzantium, and freed Nasir al-Dawla and the other 
Fatimid prisoners in order to conciliate al-Mustansir. 
After some military operations in which Mahmud, 
supported by the ahdath of Aleppo, had the worst of it, 
the Kilaby shaykhs imposed an agreement: the uncle 
Thimal received Aleppo whilst the nephew Mahmid 
had the right to compensation in cash and grain. In 
Rabi‘ IT 453/April 1061, Thim4l entered Aleppo once 
more, and was soon joined there by Mahmid and by 
the clan of the Numayr, thanks to the political genius 
of his wife al-Sayyida al-‘Alawiyya. ‘Atiyya, Thimal’s 
brother, the master of Rahba, had proclaimed himself 
independent. 

Thimal died at the end of 454/1062 after leading 
several victorious operations against Byzantine 
encroachments, in the mountains and_ plateaux 
situated between Antioch and Aleppo. Contrary to all 
expectations, he had nominated his brother ‘Atiyya to 
succeed him in Aleppo. Mahmid b. Nasr protested 
and obtained the support of the Kilabi notables. In 
Radjab 455/July 1063, uncle and nephew started 
fighting each other, with varied fortunes for each. The 
following year, a truce was established. ‘Atiyya was to 
keep Aleppo and the eastern part of the principality, 
from Rahba to Kinnasrin and ‘Azaz. The western 
part was assigned to Mahmad. But ‘Atiyya did not 
accept this division, and took the dangerous decision 
to call upon a thousand Turcoman archers who were 
established in Diyar Bakr. Led by their chief, Ibn 
Khan or Ibn Khakan, they were the first Turks to 
enter Syria as free men. Mahmud was forced to con- 
clude a new truce, and SAtiyya, who in the end would 
be embarassed by the presence of the Turcomans, had 
their camp pillaged by the ahdath of Aleppo. Some 
Turcomans were killed, others scattered but, out of 
vexation, Ibn Khan placed himself at the service of 
Mahmad. The latter, after a victory at Mardj Dabik 
{g.v.]| and a three-months’ siege, was finally able, in 
Ramadan 457/August 1065, to enter into possession 
of Aleppo which he had conquered in 452/1060. The 
de facto division of the principality into an eastern 
domain situated on the Euphrates and assigned to 
‘Atiyya, and a western domain, comprising Aleppo 
and the djund of Kinnasrin as well as a large part of the 
diund of Hims, and assigned to Mahmud b. Nasr, was 
accepted by all. 

The period of relative peace and autonomy which 
northern Syria and the Djazira had enjoyed was now 











coming to an end. Indeed, the equilibrium between 
Baghdad, Constantinople and Cairo was upset. 
Cairo, struck by famine, could no Ionger intervene in 
northern Syria. Byzantium was devoting all its forces 
to resisting the deadly Turcoman infiltrations. On the 
other hand, the ‘Abbasid caliphate had recovered a 
formidable vigour thanks to Saldjik protection. 
Sultan Alp Arslan [q.v.], who in 455/1063 had suc- 
ceeded his uncle Toghril Beg [¢.v.], was ready to use 
the disorder created by the undisciplined Turcomans 
in order to intervene in northern Syria. 

In 459-60/1067-68, the Turcomans ravaged all the 
Byzantine territory from the Orontes to the 
Euphrates, and 70,000 Christian captives were 
recorded as being sold in the Aleppo markets. In the 
same year, Mahmud b. Nasr, with Ibn Khan and his 
men, reached Hamat and Hims to the south of his 
principality; it was believed that he was about to cross 
the steppe in order to attack, in Rahba, his uncle 
“Atiyya, whom the Fatimids were inciting to intervene 
against him. The kadi Ibn ‘Ammar, master of Tripoli, 
was able to reconcile the uncle and nephew and 
arrange for Cairo once more to recognise the partition 
of 457/1065. But when ‘Atiyya set out for Hims or 
Damascus, a town to which he put forward a claim, 
the prince of Mawsil, Muslim b. Kuraysh al-‘Ukayli, 
took advantage of the opportunity to seize Rahba 
where the Mirdasid was unpopular. The Sunni khutba 
in favour of the ‘Abbasids was re-established there. 

The Byzantines could not tolerate the deadly raids 
led against them by the Turcomans from Mirdasid 
territory. The town of Aleppo was profiting from the 
sales of booty and captives each time an expedition 
returned. In 461-2/1069-70, they occupied Manbigj, 
then launched several operations in order to weaken 
the Turcomans. Mahmid b. Nasr began a riposte, 
then concluded a truce, pledging 40,000 dinars which 
Constantinople agreed to lend him against the 
security as a hostage of his son Nasr. The Turcomans, 
constantly increasing in numbers, presented for him, 
in 462/1070, a more serious threat than Byzantium. 
In Aleppo, they became involved in fights with the 
citizens; in the plain, they pillaged the granaries and 
held the peasants to ransom. Mahmid b. Nasr could 
not hope for help from the Fatimids. Only the Saldjuk 
sultan was able to restore order in northern Syria. But 
it was necessary to pay the price and abandon the 
Shit adhan and the khutba in favour of the Fatimid 
Imam. Mahmid b. Nasr spoke realistically to the 
shaykhs of Aleppo; if he did not yield to the Saldjuks, 
he would be smashed by them. Unhappy, but con- 
vinced, the shaykhs came round to his point of view. In 
Shawwal 462/July 1070, the Friday prayer in the 
great mosque of Aleppo displayed the new attachment 
of the town to Sunnism and the ‘Abbasids. There 
were some reactions of popular opposition; the 
mosque’s mats disappeared, for they belonged to ‘Alt 
and not ‘Umar. The same year, Mecca and Medina 
rallied to the ‘Abbasids, while Yemen had abandoned 
Fatimid allegiance in 459/1066. In Cairo, the old loser 
of Aleppo, Nasir al-Dawla, the strong man of the 
military rebellion, had offered his services to the 
Saldjuk. 

The Saldjik sultan Alp Arslan asked Mahmid b. 
Nasr to follow the example of the Kaysi and Kurdish 
princes of the Djazira and steppe, and to come and 
tread on his carpets as a token of submission. As the 
Mirdasid was wavering, Alp Arslan camped in the 
spring of 463/1071 with his formidable army in front 
of Aleppo on a hill known from that time as Tall al- 
Sultan. But, despite a torrent of arrows and the 
damage which his mangonels inficted on the walls, 
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Alp Arslan could not stamp out the brave and 
resourceful resistance of the people of Aleppo. 
Negotiating with the other chiefs of Kilab factions, the 
sultan publicly offered to let them name a replacement 
for Mahmid b. Nasr. The latter, having more faith in 
the courage of the Aleppo citizens than in the loyalty 
of his fellow-tribesmen, left the town. Together with 
his mother al-Sayyida al-‘Alawiyya, they trod on the 
sultan’s carpet. The Numayri princess, wife of two 
Kilabi princes and mother of a third, adopted in the 
face of the Sunni Turk an attitude of vanquished 
pride, quite different from the respectful humility 
which she had displayed, twenty years earlier, before 
the Fatimid Imam. Alp Arslan, recovering his 
equanimity, confirmed Mahmid b. Nasr in his ter- 
ritories and entrusted to him the task of chasing the 
Fatimids out of central Syria, the first stage before the 
destruction of the Isma‘ili caliphate. Then the sultan 
went to confront the Byzantine army which had 
penetrated into Armenia. 

Mahmid b. Nasr, at the head of an army composed 
of Kilab and Turcomans, went therefore to Ba‘labakk 
and was about to besiege Damascus when he learnt 
that his uncle ‘Atiyya had left the territory of Antioch, 
where he had found refuge, in order to attack 
Ma‘arrat Masrin to the south-west of Aleppo. 
Mahmid b. Nasr returned to his principality and 
gathered some Turkish contingents to confront an 
imminent Byzantine attack, but the complete victory 
that Alp Arslan achieved at Malazgird [g.v.] in Dhu 
‘l-Ka‘da 463/August 1071 marked the final close of 
the offensive that the Byzantines had been conducting 
in Syria for a century. ‘Atiyya having died in Con- 
stantinople, Mahmad b. Nasr in 465/1072-3 took 
Rahba for the ‘Ukaylids. At the end of his reign, 
having become distrustful and mean, Mahmid b. 
Nasr showed himself cruel to his entourage. He had 
both the son and brother of his vizier, the Christian 
Abi Bishr, who had always helped him in hard times, 
beheaded and forced the latter to carry these two 
heads tied together around his neck; then, on a false 
charge, he had him killed in his turn and thrown into 
the well of the citadel. He quarrelled with the Kinani 
amir Sadid al-Mulk ‘Alt b. Mukallad Ibn Munkidh 
[see MUNKIDH, BANU], who left Aleppo for Tripoli, still 
a Shi‘i centre, and was able to carve out for himself, 
to the detriment of the Kilab, a lordship over the mid- 
dle Orontes. Mahmid b. Nasr died in 467 or 
468/1075, leaving an inheritance valued at one-and-a- 
half million dindrs. He had retaken from the Byzan- 
tines the castle of Sinn in Rabi‘ II 467/end of 1074. 
He had designated as his successor his youngest son 
Shabib, but the eldest, Nasr, a descendant of the 
Buyids through his mother, was recognised as prince 
of Aleppo. Nasr b. Mahmad showed himself to be 
more peaceful and more generous than his father. His 
army, led by the Turcoman Ahmad Sh4h, retook 
Manbid) from the Byzantines in Safar 
468/September-October 1075. The same year, Atsiz 
b. Uvak al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam [q.v.], the Turkish 
master of Damascus, penetrated the Mirdasid domain 
and pillaged the middle valley of the Orontes, install- 
ing his brother Djawali or Cawhi in Rafaniyya. After 
a first attempt, which failed, Ahmad Shah managed to 
expel Djawali to Damascus. On the day of the Fitr 
468, Nasr b. Mahmiad, completely drunk, put Ahmad 
Shah in prison and attacked his Turkish troops who 
were stationed in the Hadir of Aleppo; a Turkish 
archer killed him with an arrow. 

Sadid al-Mutk Ibn Munkidh, having returned from 
Tripoli, had Sabik, Nasr’s brother, designated amir of 
Aleppo. He was hoisted with a rope along the citadel 





wall, for he also was dead drunk. Ahmad Shah 
received, in addition to the lakab of ‘Izz al-Mulk Abu 
’|-Fada?il, a purse of 1,000 dinars and the promise of 
a monthly allowance of 30 dinars. He pacified his 
fellow Turks. The Kilab of the plain proclaimed as 
their amir Waththab, brother of Nasr and Sabik, and 
the fourth brother Shabib gave him his support, as did 
their cousin Mubarak b. Shibl. 

Ahmad Shah, at the head of 1,000 cavalry, accom- 
panied by an allied Turkish contingent commanded 
by Muhammad b. Dumladj, easily dispersed the 
Kilab coalition, 70,000 cavalry and_ infantry, 
assembled near Kinnasrin. The Turks captured 
100,000 camels and 400,000 sheep as well as a large 
number of Kilabr wives and concubines. Ten thou- 
sand military slaves of Kilab were counted. Ahmad 
Shah returned to Aleppo with all the booty taken in 
the tents and all the prisoners. Sabik gave the order to 
free the prisoners and brought to live with him his 
sister, wife of Mubarak b. Shibl, who was one of the 
captives. 

In Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 469, Ibn Dumladj took Ahmad 
Shah prisoner by surprise and sold him for 100,000 
dinars and twenty horses back to Sabik b. Mahmud. 
At the beginning of 470/summer of 1077, three 
leaders of the Kilab rebellion, Waththab b. Mahmid, 
Mubarak b. Shibl and Hamid b. Zughayb, went to 
complain about Sabik to Alp Arslan, who offered 
them fiefs in Syria, entrusting the whole of Syria in 
appanage to his brother Tadj al-Dawla Tutush. 
Accompanied by some Turkish leaders (Afshin b. 
Bakdji, Sandak al-Turki, Muhammad b. Dumladj, 
Ibn Tata and Ibn Burayk), Tutush reached Diyar 
Bakr with the opposition Mirdasids. During this time, 
Ahmad Shah, having been freed, had attacked 
Antioch, reduced to famine, then agreed to lift the 
siege in return for 5,000 dinars. Fearing Tutush who 
was approaching Aleppo, the Turks who dwelt with 
Ahmad Shah outside the walls in the HAdir went, with 
Sabik’s authorisation, to put their wives in safety in 
the Castle of the Bridge over the Orontes whch Ibn 
Munkidh had restored; but they could not endure the 
change of climate and succumbed to sickness. In Dhu 
*}-Ka‘da 471/May 1079, Sharaf al-Dawla Abu ’)- 
Makarim Muslim b. Kuraysh, amir of the Bana 
“Ukayl of Mawsil, came on the orders of Malik Shah 
to join forces with Kilab and with Tutush, who were 
besieging Aleppo. Ahmad Shah was killed in the 
fighting. 

Muslim was maintaining secret connections with 
Sabik, of whom he was fond, and blamed the Kilab 
for having called in the Turks against their own 
prince. Although he obtained permission to withdraw 
from the siege, he discreetly arranged for his soldiers 
to sell to the people of Aleppo all that they needed in 
order to subsist. His departure was followed by that of 
most of the Kilab. As the Turks committed atrocities, 
the last Kilab who were still participating in the siege 
rallied to Sabik. On learning that an amir from 
Khurasan, al-Turkman al-Turki, was coming to help 
Tadj al-Dawla in the siege, Sabik handed on to his 
cousin Mansur b. Kamil a poem in which he implored 
the Kilabi amir Abt Za@ida Muhammad b. Za? ida to 
save from the Turks the last Arab principality in 
Syria. More than a thousand cavalry and five hun- 
dred infantry from Numayr, Kushayr, Kilab and 
‘Ukayl assembled with the approval of Sharaf al- 
Dawla. They defeated al-Turkman in the Wadi But- 
nan and pillaged the goods of a caravan of merchants 
who were accompanying him. Tadj al-Dawla Tutush, 
in a difficult position before Aleppo, withdrew to the 
Euphrates and Diyar Bakr in order to pass the winter. 
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In spring, he resumed the campaign, conquered Man- 
bidj and attacked a certain number of castles belong- 
ing to the Kilab, notably the fortified town of ‘Azaz. 
At the same time Abi Zaida was massacring any 
isolated groups of Turkish cavalry whom he took by 
surprise. It was a very hard war, paid for by the 
peasants and merchants. Finally, Tutush undertook a 
forced march on Aleppo to take it by surprise, but the 
Kilab were victorious. Tutush then left northern Syria 
and set out for Damascus, which Atsiz surrendered to 
him, since he was in difficulties facing a Fatimid 
counter-offensive. 

According to Ibn al-‘Adim, Tutush then entrusted 
the main part of his army to his general, the Turk 
Afshin, who returned northwards, pillaging the 
villages around Ba‘labakk and attacking Rafaniyya. 
Some caravans of merchants, coming from or going to 
Tripoli, were there; Afshin and his men massacred 
the merchants, raped the women, pillaged the mer- 
chandise, with the carnage lasting for ten days or 
more. 

Afshin was received by the lord of the Castle of the 
Bridge Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn Munkidh, and promised to 
spare Kafar Tab which belonged to the latter. Afshin 
resumed his march and, thanks to mangonels which 
accompanied him, was able to capture by bombard- 
ment or assault all the fortified towns and all the 
defensive towers of the Djabal Summak, as well as 
some villages lying to the east of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man. 
The populated areas were pillaged, sometimes burnt 
along with their inhabitants, the women and children 
who had escaped were raped or captured, and the men 
killed. But failing before Tall Mannas, Afshin was 
satisfied with imposing on its inhabitants a tribute of 
5,000 dinars. 

Tutush, on being informed of what was happening, 
made for Kafar Tab, but the army had left the region 
to go to ravage the Byzantine lands around Antioch. 
Tutush returned to Damascus, attempting to reassure 
the people on his way. When Afshin and his men left 
for the east, the plain of northern Syria no longer had 
a single village intact. Famine was widespread. Wheat 
was selling for a dindr for six ratls and cases of can- 
nibalism were recorded. The inhabitants were leaving 
to seek refuge in the Djazira in the SUkaylid lands. 

In Ramadan 472/March 1080, Sharaf al-Mulk b. 
Kuraysh al-‘Ukayli, informed of the situation in 
northern Syria, judged the moment to be propitious 
for intervention. A letter from Sabik b. Mahmid pro- 
posed giving up Aleppo to him. Accompanied by a 
convoy of provisions, he marched on Balis and then 
on Aleppo, but Sabik refused to open the gates of the 
town to him. Thanks to the help of the afdath, and 
especially of the starving population, Muslim was able 
to enter without a fight at the end of the year 472/June 
1080. Muslim found such a state of famine in Aleppo 
that he wanted to leave the town, but Ibn Munkidh 
persuaded him to stay. Sabik had taken refuge in the 
citadel, but his brothers Shabib and Waththab, 
entrenched in the palace, succeeded in winning back 
the favour of the citadel’s garrison. Sabik was handed 
over to his brothers and Shabtb became master of the 
citadel. Negotiations took place with Sharaf al-Mulk, 
with Ibn Munkidh as intermediary. Muslim under- 
took to marry Manr‘a, daughter of Mahmtd and 
sister of Sabik, and to give important fiefs in the 
region of ‘Azaz to Shabib and Waththab and in that 
of Rahba to Sabik. The three brothers left the citadel, 
where there was no water, and thus the Mirdasid state 
came to an end in 472/1080. 

The three brothers continued to play a role as local 
lords in northern Syria, still changing sides as easily 


as ever, first helping Muslim b. Kuraysh, then allying 
themselves with his enemies. At the time of the 
Franks’ arrival in Syria in 491/1098, Waththab b. 
Mahmud was leading a contingent of Kilab who tried 
to block their advance. 

The Banu Mirdas offer an example of those Kaysi 
princes of the Syro-‘Iraki steppe who succeeded in 
implanting within a sedentary territory an ordinary 
state structure which functioned for half-a-century in 
the manner of the quasi-autonomous provinces of the 
caliphate. The agricultural richness of the plateaux 
and valleys of northern Syria and the intensive trade 
between Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean via the 
Euphrates and Aleppo assured them of good 
revenues. They were helped in the management of the 
public finances by viziers, often Christians, and in 
meting out justice by Imami Shi‘ kddis, chosen from 
great ‘Alid or simply Kaysi families. They were able, 
in case of necessity, to gather an army of quality, com- 
prising Kilabi contingents of lightly-armoured cavalry 
but also ahdath of Aleppo, whose militias had acquired 
an institutional character and whose commander was 
one of the principal notables of the town. They con- 
ducted a skilful diplomacy of maintaining a balance 
between the declared ambitions of the Byzantines and 
Fatimids regarding northern Syria, depending for 
support alternately on one or the other when they 
were forced to meet an invasion with military 
resistance. This policy was more suitable for Aleppo 
than that of Sayf al-Dawla and his successors. The 
town experienced under the Kilaby princes some years 
of great prosperity, and on this point we cannot follow 
the contemporary historians who reduce their action 
to a Bedouinisation of the city and its region. This 
was, furthermore, a very productive period for Arabic 
poetry both at the court of Aleppo and in cities such 
as Ma‘arrat al-NuS‘man, where one must remember 
that Abu’l-‘Ala? was only the most brilliant represen- 
tative of a pleiade of men of letters. 

But, later on, the weakness of the Fatimids, facing 
in Egypt a serious financial and grain crisis, the 
incapacity of the Byzantines to resist the Turcoman 
infiltrations, then the defeat of the Basileus by the 
Saldjaks, broke this skilful balance, and the Mirdasids 
were forced to recruit Turcomans in their turn and to 
create for themselves an army of slaves and 
mercenaries. An analysis of the changes that took 
place in the tactics of swordmanship on horseback and 
in weapon technology would enable us to understand 
how the Mirdasids were easily able to overcome heavy 
Byzantine armies and why they succumbed in their 
turn under the blows of small Turcoman contingents. 

From then on, the power of the dynasty was shown 
to be fragile. Old causes of weakness were still pres- 
ent: jealousy of the Banu Mirdas among other Kilab 
groups, even though each was given a domain around 
a stronghold; disputes between Mirdasid princes; and 
intervention of their allies from Numayr, ‘Ukayl and 
Kinana in the affairs of Aleppo. To these was added 
the behaviour of the Turcomans, who ruined the 
countryside and trade. No longer being able to main- 
tain order in the province, the Mirdasids lost their 
legitimacy in the eyes of the inhabitants and had to 
yield their principality to the ‘Ukaylids. The new 
Turkish and Kurdish military dynasties were not slow 
to take over. However, the fact that until the 
Crusades, some Mirdasid fiefs had survived in 
northern Syria shows how deeply rooted this dynasty 
was in a region where the Kilab had been established 
for several centuries. 
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tr. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1881; al-Mu?ayyad fi ’I-Din 
Da‘ ’1-DuSat, Stra and Diwan, ed. M.K. Husayn, 
Cairo 1949; ‘Azim? Halabi, Tarikh Halab, very 
faulty ed. by Ibrahim Za‘rar, Damascus 1984; Aba 
Shudja‘ al-Radhrawari, Dhayl Tadjarib al-umam, ed. 
Amedroz, Cairo 1916; Ibn al-Kalanist, Dhayl 
Tarikh Dimashk, ed. Amedroz, Leiden 1908; Sibt 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir°at al-zaman, years 456-65, Turk 
Islam Eserli ms. 2141; Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab 
min ta*rtkh Halab, ed. S. Dahhan, Damascus 1951- 
1968; idem, Bughyat al-talab fi ta°*rikh Halab, mss. 
Aya Sofia 3036, Ahmad III 2925, Fayd Allah 1404, 
see extracts in S. Zakkar, Tarikh al-hurib al- 
salibiyya, Beirut 1973 (as long as the Bughya, which 
contains mention of sources not noted in the Zubda, 
remains unedited scientifically with an index, the 
history of events cannot be definitely established); 
Ibn al-Muyassar, al-Muntaka min ta°rikh Misr, ed. 
A.F. Sayyid, Cairo 1981; ‘Izz al-Din Ibn Shaddad, 
al-A‘lak al-khatira, Aleppo, ed. D. Sourdel, 
Damascus 1953, section on northern Syria and the 
Djazira, ed. and Fr. tr. A.-M. Eddé-Terrasse, 
Damascus 1984. 

A fuller bibliography is to be found in the articles 
HALAB, HAMAT, HAMDANIDS, HIMS, MASARRAT AL- 
NU‘MAN, MANBID] (Byzantine, Syriac and Armenian 
sources and references not cited here); for Aleppo- 
Halab, see also M. Canard, Miscellanea Ortentalia; 
idem, L’expansion arabo-islamique et ses répercussions; 
idem, Byzance et les Musulmans du Proche-Orient, Lon- 
don 1973, 1974; Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord a l’épo- 
que des Crotsades et la princtpauté franque d’Antioche, 
Paris 1940; idem, Turcobyzantina et Oriens Christianus, 
I, I, Il, London 1974 (the only author to deal with 
the arrival of the Turcomans in Anatolia and North 
Syria); S. Zakkar, The emirate of Aleppo, 1004-1094, 
Beirut 1971, contains a list of Arabic ms. sources 
not mentioned elsewhere; Th. Bianquis, Damas et la 
Syrie sous la domination fatimide, Damascus 1986. 

(Tu. Branguts) 
On the coins of the Mirdasids, see S. Lane 
Poole, Catalogue of oriental coins in the B.M., x, 275; 
idem, Catalogue of the coins in the Khedivial Library, 
337; E. von Zambaur, Nouvelles contributions a la 
numismatique ortentale, in WNZ, xlvii (1914); L.A. 
Mayer, Bibliography of Moslem numismatics?, index; 
N.D. Nicol, Raafat el-Nabrawy and J.L. 
Bacharach, Catalog of the Islamic coins, glass weights, 
dies and medals in the Egyptian National Library, 
Malibu, Calif., nos. 2262-3. (Samir SHaMMa) 
MIRDAS 3s. UDAYYA, Kh§aridji leader in 
Basra, killed in 61/680-1. He belonged to the Rabi‘a 
b. Hanzala b. Malik b. Zayd Manat (called Rabi‘a al- 
Wusta, Naka?id, ed. Bevan, 185, 5 = 699, 1. 11; 
Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, 123, 1. 12, 772, 1. 8), a 
branch of the tribe of Tamim which supplied so many 
leaders to the Kharidjt movement. His father was 
called Hudayr b. ‘Amr b. ‘Abd b. Ka‘b and 
Udayya was his mother’s or grandmother’s name; 
she belonged to the tribe of Muharib b. Khasafa (Ibn 
Durayd, Kitab al-Ishtikak, ed. Wiistenfeld, 134; Ibn 
Kutayba, Kitab al-Ma‘arif, ed. Wistenfeld, 209; al- 
Tabari; Mubarrad; al-Baladhuri; cf. Bzb/.). He is 
often called by his kunya Abd Bilal. 

His brother ‘Urwa b. Udayya had been one of the 
instigators of the Kharidjt movement of secession at 





the battle of Siffin; he himself had taken part in the 
movement and had fought against ‘Ali at al- 
Nahrawan (38/658 [q.v.]); after this defeat he gave up 
all political activity although, like his brother, he 
remained faithful to his old opinions; but he declared 
himself against armed _ insurrection, _ political 
assassination (isti‘rad [q.v.]) and the participation of 
women in the Kharidjt movement. These moderate 
views, which Mirdas retained till the end of the 
caliphate of Mu‘awiya and which caused the 
extremists to class him among the ka‘ada (quietists) of 
the Kharidjis, made it all the more remarkable when 
he came out openly and actively against the excesses 
of the governor of Basra, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, in 
his repression of Kharidjism. A women named al- 
Baldja? (see Folia Orientalia, xii [1979], 203-4) had 
been cruelly martyred by the governor. Mirdas’s 
indignation was so aroused that he left Basra with 40 
of his followers and went to al-Ahwaz on the Fars 
frontier, where he held out for a long time without 
committing any of those acts of fanaticism usual 
among the Kharidjis and confined himself to impos- 
ing a levy equal in value to the stipend (‘afa”) which 
was legally due to him and his companions (60/680). 
“Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad sent against Mirdas the Kilabi 
chief Aslam b. Zur‘a at the head of 2,000 men. They 
met near a village called Asak (or Midjas, according 
to a verse quoted by Yakut, iv, 712-13) but the 
Kharidjis, in spite of their greatly inferior numbers, 
defeated him. In the following year, a second expedi- 
tion of 4,000 men under the Tamimi ‘Abbad b. 
Akhdar was organised by Ibn Ziyad; he found the 
Kharidjis encamped in front of Darabdjird. It was a 
Friday, and the two parties agreed to finish their 
prayers before fighting. But the government troops, 
breaking the oath they had sworn, fell upon the 
Kharidjis while they were still praying and massacred 
them. Mirdas’s head was cut off and taken to Ibn 
Ziyad. 

This episode, insignificant in itself, provoked a 
tremendous reaction throughout ‘Irak in view of the 
fame which the piety and moderation of Mirdas had 
brought him. His death was promptly avenged by 
“Ubayda b. Hilal, who was later to become one of the 
leaders of the Azraki rising, and it was in the name of 
Mirdas that Kharidjis rebelled again on the death of 
Yazid I (64/683). The heroism and death of Mirdas 
were sung by several poets, notably the famous 
‘Imran b. Hittan [q.v.]; his memory was cherished for 
long in Kharidji circles and especially in ‘Uman, the 
centre of the Sufriyya (al-Mubarrad, 533, 1. 14 = 
Aghani', xvi, 154). The latter, whose intransigeance is 
much less marked than that of the Azrakis, may 
rightly regard Mirdas as their predecessor (cf. Haar- 
bricker, Asch-Scharastani’s Religionspartheien und 
Philosophen-Schulen, ii, 406, from the Kitab al-Tabsir fi 
‘l-din of Shahfar b. Tahir al-Isfara?ini (Brockelmann, 
I?, 484, S I, 669); on the other hand, the Mu‘tazilis 
held that Mirdas had only rebelled under compulsion 
(munkir™) and the Shi‘is even denied that he was a 
true Kharidji (al-Mubarrad, 560-1). 

Mirdas’s brother, ‘Urwa b. Udayya, does not seem 
to have taken part in the insurrection; but this did not 
save him from persecution by Ibn Ziyad, who had 
him arrested and executed shortly after the death of 
Mirdas; the version which puts his execution before 
the rising of Mirdas in 58/678 (al-Tabari, ii, 185) is 
less probable. 

Bibliography: The fullest and most complete 
account is that of Mubarrad, al-Kamil, ed. Wright, 
584-96, without indication of source; Baladhuri, 
Ansab al-ashraf, Istanbul ms. ‘Ashir Efendi, fols. 
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386a-387b, is very close to but not identical with 

Mubarrad’s and quotes a large number of verses. 

He also omits the zsnad. Tabari, ii, 186-7, 390-1 

relies on two sources, Wahb b. Djarir and an 

anonymous one, of which the former does not seem 
very reliable and the latter follows Mubarrad and 

Baladhuri, but is much shorter; Yakut, i, 61-2 (cf. 

also ii, 434, ]. 1) seems to have used an independent 

source. Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, iii, 428-30, iv, 81-2, 

harmonises Tabari and Baladhuri, and follows 

Mubarrad. Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, ed. 

Guirgass, 278-9, knows the episode, but wrongly 

attributes it to the Azrakis (stc) and does not even 

mention Mirdas. See also Wellhausen, Die rel. -pol. 

Oppositionsparteien, in Abh. G. W. Gott., phil.-hist. 

KI., N.S. v/2 (1901), 25-7. 

Ms (G. Levt Detta Vina) 

MIRGHANIYYA or kKHatmiyya, the dervish 
order or farika founded by Muhammad ‘Uthman al- 
Mirghani, more commonly called the Khatmiyya from 
its founder’s claim that it is the seal (khatm) of all 
tartkas. The nisba of the founder does not appear in 
such works as al-Sam‘ani’s K. al-Ansab or al-Suyiti’s 
Lubb al-albab, but may be derived from the place-name 
Marghan in Ghir, for family traditions attest to a 
long residence in Central Asia. The prefixed A- is a 
Western form due to a supposed derivation from al- 
amir al-ghani. 

Towards the end of the 18th century, the family, 
after a short residence in India, drifted back to Mecca, 
whose shurafa’ recognised their claim to descent from 
the Prophet. Muhammad ‘Uthman’s grandfather, 
‘Abd Allah al-Mahdjab (d. 1207/1792), was a well- 
known Safi, and Muhammad ‘Uthman followed in 
his footsteps. He was initiated into the K4diriyya, 
Shadhiliyya, Nakshbandiyya, Djunaydiyya and the 
Mirghaniyya of his grandfather, whence his later 
claims to have gathered up all the /arikas into his own. 
His shaykh was pre-eminently that remarkable man, 
Ahmad b. Idris al-Fasi (1173-1253/1760-1837 [see 
AHMAD B. IDRIS]), to whose teaching and inspiration 
was due the reawakening of the /arikas at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. Ahmad sent him as his pro- 
pagandist to Egypt and the Eastern Sudan (1817) just 
before the Turko-Egyptian occupation. He was 
acclaimed in Nubia and Dongola, but was not well 
received by the heads of the old orders in the Fund) 
kingdom. On his return to Mecca, he continued to 
serve Ahmad, following him into exile at Sabya in 
‘Asir until after his death, when he returned to 
Mecca. There followed a period of rivalry with 
Ahmad’s most famous pupil, Muhammad b. SAIi al- 
Sanisi (1792-1859 [¢.v.]), and Ibrahim al-Rashid (d. 
1874), founder of the Rashidiyya, each of the three 
claiming to be Ahmad’s successor and founding 
independent farikas. Muhammad ‘Uthm4an won the 
support of the shurafa? of Mecca and developed his 
own rule on different lines to that of his master. He 
belonged to the class of ecstatic mystics and was more 
influenced by the Nakshbandiyya than by the 
orthodox doctrinal and reformist ideas of Ahmad b. 
Idris. The formula NaKsHDJAM was adopted as mystic 
symbol of the various silsilas, ‘‘chains’’, concentrated 
into himself. He sent his sons into different countries, 
South Arabia, Egypt, Eastern Sudan and India, in 
each of which a nucleus of followers had been formed 
before his death (1268/1851) at al-Ta?if, to which he 
had withdrawn in consequence of the hostility of the 
‘ulama? of Mecca. 

His eldest son, Muhammad Sirr al-Khatm, suc- 
ceeded him as Shaykh al-Tarika, but his death shortly 
afterwards initiated a period of family rivalry and 


dissensions which was not brought to an end until the 
rise of the Mahdi [see at-mMauptyya}. Another son, al- 
Hasan (d. 1869), had settled at Kasala, where he 
founded the township of Khatmiyya which soon 
eclipsed all other centres as the seat of the order (on 
his authority among the eastern tribes, see Minz- 
inger’s account quoted in Sudan Notes and Records 
[1940], 47-50). 

When Muhammad Ahmad proclaimed himself the 
Mahdi of the Sudan in 1881, the Mirghaniyya, like 
other established farikas which had vested interests in 
the maintenance of the Egyptian régime, strongly 
opposed his claims (see ‘Uthman Dikna’s letter to the 
Mahdi, in Wingate, Mahdism and the Egyptian Sudan, 
1891, repr. London 1968, 529). Al-Hasan’s son, 
Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Saghir (d. 1886), excom- 
municated the Mahdi and headed the Bani ‘Amir, 
Shukriyya and other eastern tribes in their resistance, 
until Kasala fell in 1885 to SUthman Dikna, who 
burnt the zéwiya and tomb of al-Hasan. 

After the reoccupation in 1898, the new govern- 
ment sought the reconsolidation of Mirghani 
authority. They sent to Egypt for Muhammad 
“Uthman’s sons, Ahmad and ‘Ali, and rebuilt the 
tomb of al-Hasan. Although the role of the 
Mirghaniyya in aiding the Egyptians and English had 
alienated many, and they were opposed by the 
Mahdi’s adherents, the leaders were able to regain 
their power and increase their following, owing to the 
influence which their hereditary baraka exercised upon 
the populace. Ahmad’s death in 1928 left ‘Ali as the 
undisputed head of the order, although other regional 
heads were technically equal in status. 

When the Mirghaniyya was at the height of its 
influence, the government’s recognition of the 
Mahdi’s son, ‘Abd al-Rahman, during the First 
World War, which was followed by the reconstitution 
of the Mahdiyya sect, inaugurated an era of rivalry 
between the two religious movements in which their 
political role came to assume predominance. The elec- 
tions of November 1953 for a Sudan Parliament 
resulted in the victory of the National Unionist Party 
supported by the Mirghaniyya over the Umma Party 
supported by the Mahdiyya. 

Distribution. The main expansion of the order has 
been in the Eastern Sudan, where it is the predomi- 
nant farika. It is strong among the merchant com- 
munities and educated classes throughout the whole 
country, whence its power in politics. Among the 
ordinary population, whilst groups will be found all 
over the country, it is strongest in the north (Donkola 
and Halfa Provinces), among the Dja‘liyyin, and in 
the east and Eritrea, especially among the Badja tribes 
(‘Ababda, Halanka, Ammar?ar, Bani ‘Amir and 
Habab). In Kordofan there is a branch order, the 
Isma‘Tliyya. It was propagated in Egypt by Abu 
Hurayba, an Egyptian pupil of the founder, under 
whose name the farika is sometimes known, and has 
zawiyas in the chief towns. It has followers in 
Abyssinia (Addis Ababa and among the Guma), 
whilst in Arabia only small groups survive in the 
Hidjaz, ‘Asir and Yemen. 

Bibliography: For the works of ‘Abd Allah al- 
Mahgjiib, see Brockelmann, S IJ, 523; for those of 
Muhammad ‘Uthman, of. cit., S II, 809; for those 
of Dja‘far b. M. ‘Uthman, op. cit., S II, 810. Al- 
Madjmi‘a al-Mirghaniyya (various eds.) includes the 
most important devotional works of these, al-Rasa*tl 
al-Mirghaniyya (1939), a collection of 12 essays deal- 
ing with the rules of the order and methods of per- 
forming of the dhikr, the Minhat al-ashab by Ahmad 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Rutbi being especially 
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valuable. See also A. Le Chatelier, Les confréries 

musulmanes du Hedjaz, Paris 1887, 226-48; J.S. 

Trimingham, Islam in the Sudan, 1949, London 215- 

17; 231-5; (Ep.) 

MIRI (a.), a shortened form of amizi, in Ottoman 
Turkish emiri, literally, ‘‘pertaining to the com- 
mander or governor, the amir’. Although in early 
Islam this fatter title [g.v.] used to denote the head of 
the Muslim community, it was downgraded over the 
ages, and during Ayyubid and Mamluk times was 
given to military officers, including low-ranking ones. 
Under the Ottomans, the term resumed its initial 
importance and was singled out to designate assets 
that belong of right to the highest Muslim authority, 
the Sultan. Throughout Ottoman history, it was used 
as a noun meaning ‘‘lands belonging to the 
government’’, ‘‘land tax’’ levied from them, as 
well as ‘‘the public treasury’’ 

Muslim jurisprudence drew a distinction between 
privately-owned lands, mulk (either Sushr or kharadj 
land, possessed by Muslims or by non-believers, 
respectively) and state property, ard al-mamlaka. In 
earlier years, the latter was designated by several 
names (e.g. khdss), and it was only under the 
Ottomans that it assumed the name miri. Since the 
absolute ownership, the rakaba, belonged to the bayt al- 
mal [q.v.], miri lands could only be leased by the 
peasants who enjoyed the rights of usufruct, the ¢asar- 
ruf, and paid the land-tax in return. They could 
neither sell or grant nor endow these lands, although 
in later years ways were elaborated to circumvent 
these restrictions, e.g. the establishment of wakf ghayr 
sahih. 

Upon the conquest of a given area by the Ottomans 
its agricultural lands, the most promising source of 
income, were declared miri. This was explicitly stated 
in the Kanin-name of the wildyet (e.g. Wilayet-i Mora, 
in Barkan, Kanunlar, 326), then recorded by the land 
registration (¢ahrir) committee in the relevant daftar-t 
khakani (q.v.]. As long as the peasants tilled the land 
and paid its taxes (e.g. the ¢ft resmi, Sushr) no one 
could interfere with their holdings or with the right of 
their descendants to inherit them. 

The taxes that accrued from these lands were 
assigned as salaries for the upkeep of the Ottoman 
army, either directly (the timar system) or through the 
emanet [see EMIN| levying system that accrued to the 
treasury. As late as the 10th/16th century, the 
administration tried to overcome the deterioration 
that occurred in these systems. Vacant timars as well 
as ordinary mizi villages were in the various forms of 
khass (q.v.] leased out to multazim tax farmers. The tax- 
ation unit (mukata‘a) was farmed out, and in return 
the lease holder was expected to convey to the state 
treasury the annual miri tax (mdl-i miri, asl-i mal, etc.) 
due. Two ways were resorted to in order to compen- 
sate the treasure for the depreciation in the actual 
value of the miri: the tax farmer had to pay an 
advance, mal-: mu‘adjele, upon his nomination, very 
often at a higher rate than the original tax returns. 
Secondly, there were other sums that were added over 
the years under various names (fad, damda?im, ctc.), 
and gradually became part of the established tax. The 
multazim or the mukdta‘adji were granted their lease for 
a limited period of one to three years, and although 
the iltzzam system replaced the emanet, toward the end 
of the 11th/17th century it underwent certain 
modifications. The relatively short term of office of 
the tax farmers prevented any meaningful interest in 
the well-being of the peasants who cultivated the mart 
plots under their control. A third method was then 
introduced by the Treasury, the life-long lease or 








malikane |q.v.]. Here, too, the multazim undertook to 
pay the annual miri due and he retained the surplus 
amount which he had collected. He did not, however, 
have to apply for renewal, hence the miri became more 
reminiscent of mulk. During the 12th/18th century, 
although the notion of state absolute ownership over 
all miri lands prevailed, its actual control over the 
tenants and lease holders diminished as the empire 
declined. 

During the Tanzimat [q.v.| period, an overall 
attempt was made to redress this situation by way of 
re-establishing the state’s authority over the miri 
holders. Many of the rights which they had gradually 
usurped were legitimised and codified, whereas future 
attempts to impair the status of the miri became con- 
tingent upon the specific consent of the central 
government. The construction of new buildings or the 
planting of trees on miri land, which might ipso facto 
grant full ownership rights, was forbidden (unless 
specifically authorised) by the land law of April 21, 
1858 (articles 25, 31); official permission became 
imperative to enable the sale of mii plots, and so was 
the division of miri lands held in partnership or their 
mortgaging (articles 36, 17, 116, respectively). Miri 
lands left fallow for over three years would be con- 
fiscated by the state (articles 68-71). 

The distinct and clear establishment of the dif- 
ferences between miri and mulk could not change the 
historical trend involving the transformation of the 
former into the latter. This tendency reached fruition 
in Egypt, where close links with the world economy 
brought about a rapid increase of mudk properties to 
almost one-third of the land by the end of the 19th 
century. At that point, the Egyptian mii (referred to 
as kharédjtyya) was ultimately incorporated into the 
mulk. In the Fertile Crescent, this process was much 
slower; mu/k lands hardly increased, and in a series of 
laws passed in 1913, and then in Syria and ‘Irak in the 
early 1930s, ownership rights over miri were 
extended, although certain restrictions remained valid 
well into modern times. Thus in the middle of the 
20th century, most lands of the Fertile Crescent (with 
the exception of Lebanon) were still mi7i. Moreover, 
although the 1858 law explicitly prohibited any collec- 
tive ownership (musha‘ [q.v.]}), this clause was also 
evaded. No general registration was carried out (in 
southern ‘Irak, not even theoretically), and the 
villagers, fearing conscription and taxation, registered 
their land in the name of tribal heads or city notables. 
In practice, however, they continued to cultivate their 
land according to the traditional ways. Unlike Egypt, 
where a full land census was completed just after the 
turn of the century, a state of anarchy persisted in the 
Fertile Crescent in this field up until 1914. Land 
settlement and registration of titles progressed very 
slowly during the Mandatory period and in the 
independent succession states. Even when the status 
of miri was abolished (e.g. in Israel from 1 January 
1970), it still remains valid in unsettled lands. Even 
the term “‘pure miri’’ (miri sirf), referred to by the 
registration commissions of the 19th century in the 
Fertile Crescent, has not disappeared. In contem- 
porary ‘Irak, where modern legislation introduced 
separate categories for mi7t turned almost fully to 
private ownership (lazma, tapu), miri sirf still exists for 
unsettled lands which are still within the realm of state 
formal ownership. 

Bibliography: G. Baer, Studies in the social history 
of modern Egypt, Chicago 1969, 67-78; idem, A history 
of landownership in modern Egypt, 1800-1950, Oxford 
1962, 1-2, 79-80; H. Inalaik, Land problems in 
Turkish history, in MW, xiv (1955), 221-8; M. Belin, 
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Etude sur la propriété fonciére en pays Musulmans, et 

spécialement en Turquie, in JA (1862), 291-358; D. 

Warriner, Land reform and development in the Middle 

East, London 1962, 65-70, 147-8; O.L. Barkan, XV 

ve XVI inci astrlarda Osmantt imparatorlugunda zirat 

eknominin hukukt ve mali esaslart. i. Kanunlar, Istanbul 

1943, 326 and index; M. Ertugrul Dizdag, 

Seyhilislam Ebussuud Efendi fetvalan, Istanbul 1972, 

167, 70; Mehmed Rashid, Tarkh-i ‘Othmani, Istan- 

bul 1282, ii, 288-9; A. Cohen, Palestine in the 18th 

century, patterns of government and administration, 

Jerusalem 1972, 204-26 and index. 

= (A. CoHEN) 

MIRKAS or Mirkas (a.), a kind of mutton 
sausage. There would probably be no reason to 
devote an article to this culinary speciality had it not 
enjoyed for some time in Europe, and especially in 
France, an unexpected success, being known as 
“‘merguez’’, after the arrival of a considerable 
number of Maghribi immigrants and above all, 
repatriates from the lands of North Africa, where the 
word and the thing itself were not widespread, it 
seems, until a relatively recent period. Thus there is 
a problem worthy of examination. 

Sausages are not unknown in the East, where they 
are called by the Turkish name sugjuk, or the Latin 
lakanik/makanik/nakanik which Dozy has already men- 
tioned (Suppl., s.vv.), tracing them back to lucanica, 
which shows a Roman influence, and remarking that 
Ibn al-Hashsha’s gloss on the Mansuri of al-Razi 
explains the first of these three words as the Maghribi 
mirkas. In the West also, E. Laoust notes (in Mots et 
choses berbéres, 79 and n. 7) the existence, in Berber 
lands, of sausages, the word for which varies accord- 
ing to the local dialects. In any case, M. Beaussier, 
whose Dictionnaire dates from 1887, records, under the 
radical r-k-z, a word *markaza, coll. *markaz, but adds 
that it is Tunisian; Marcel Cohen, in Le parler des Juifs 
d’Alger, Paris 1912, 82, notes the same word with a 
-g-, as also David Cohen who, in his monograph on 
Le parler des Juifs de Tunis, Paris-The Hague 1964, 152- 
3, has margaz in a colourful text which provides infor- 
mation on the preparation of these sausages with mut- 

ton, fennel seeds, garlic and a paste made from red 
’ peppers. G.-S. Colin (in his ed., with E. Lévi- 
Provengal, of al-Sakati, 33-4) observes on the one 
hand that the writing of the word with -k- or -£- in the 
ms. used shows the difficulty caused by the wish to 
render a -g- and, on the other hand, since it is 
obviously not a Bedouin word, that it is possible to 
regard mirkas/mirkas, whose origin is unknown, as a 
Roman borrowing which has been preserved in 
Maghribi dialects under strong Spanish influence. It 
may furthermore be remarked that, under the radical 
r-k-s, Dozy had already noted that mirkas, pl. marakis, 
means ‘‘in the Maghrib, sausage, chitterlings, black 
pudding’’; he refers in this connection to several 
sources, among which the Vocabulista of Pedro de 
Alcala translates (295) mergquize [pl.], meriquic, as 
longanizo (= sausage) and (315) merquiz al-kanzir [pl.] 
meriquig al-kanzir, as morcilla (= black pudding or chit- 
terlings). This latter expression probably relates to a 
preparation in use among the Mozarabs and not 
among the Muslims, since Islam not only forbids the 
consumption of pork (khinzir [q.v.]) but also of blood 
that has been shed [see DAM in Suppl.]. In Muslim 
circles, *mirgaz thus meant, as margaz does today, 
sausages prepared entirely with mutton. Moreover, 
the Kitab al-Tabikh, an anonymous work published in 
1965 at Madrid by A. Huici Miranda, under a signifi- 
cant title La cocina hispano-magrebi en la época almohade, 
contains in the first lines of the ms. the recipe for the 


ordinary mirkas, which is considered very digestible. It 
is made from minced leg of mutton, kneaded with a 
little oil and with the addition of various spices and 
ingredients: pickle, pimento, dried coriander, nard 
and cinnamon. There is then added to it 3/4 of its 
weight in fat, which it is sufficient to cut into small 
pieces, without grinding or mincing, for they must be 
melted on the stove; everything is kneaded once more 
and put into skins from the intestines of mutton 
washed as a preliminary. The sausages are fried in a 
mild oil, then sprinkled with an oil and vinegar dress- 
ing or a more elaborate sauce. A little dried cheese 
and some eggs can also be added to the meat itself (op. 
cit., 24). Other recipes were certainly in use. 

These ‘‘merguez’’ were not only prepared in 
private homes; they were also sold outside, in the 
shopping streets and on stalls, as appears in works of 
hisba [q.v.], which especially enjoin the muhtasib to 
watch the fabbakhun (whom one hesitates to describe as 
“‘caterers’’) and ensure that they use fresh products 
and not (like so many sellers of merguez today) 
spoiled meat which is cheaper (Ibn ‘Abdin, 45; Fr. 
tr., 124) and oblige them to work in public view (ft 
mawdi‘ zahir), using very smooth chopping boards so 
as to avoid splinters penetrating the sausage meat; 
during preparation, the fabbakhin must drive away the 
flies with fans; some advice is also given them on the 
details of preparation, the proportions to observe and 
the ingredients to use (al-Sakati, Ar. text, 31, 36; Fr. 
tr. 165, 175-6, based on a corrected and extended 
text). 

Literature does not appear to make frequent allu- 
sion to these ‘‘merguez’’, and H. Pérés has only 
found a few lines to cite (La poéste andalouse, en arabe 
classique, au XI? siécle, Paris 1953, 315-16), where the 
mirkas gives rise to a macabre comparison with the 
fingers of a crucified man. 

Bibliography: Apart from the complete 
references appearing in the text, see Ibn SAbdin, 
Risala fi ’l-kad@? wa ’l-hisba, ed. Lévi-Provengal, 
Cairo 1955 (tr. idem, in Séville musulmane, Paris 
1947); Sakati, Kitab fr adab al-hisba, ed. G.-S. Colin 
and Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1931 (Span. tr. P. 
Chalmeta, in al-And. , xxxii/1-2 [1967], 125-62, 359- 
97, xxxiii/1-2 [1968], 143-95, 367-420). 

7 _ (Cu. PELLAT) 
MIRKHWAND, Munamman s. KHYANDSHAH B. 

Maumoup, (836-7 to 903/1433-4 to 1498), Timurid 
historian under Sultan Husayn Baykara in Harat, 
author of the universal history Rawdat al-safa? fi sirat 
al-anbiya? wa ’l muluk wa ’l khulafa’, written in Persian. 

He was born in 836-7/1433-4 into a Bukharan sayyid 
family. His father Burhan al-Din Kh’andshah spent 
most of his career in Balkh, with a sojourn also in 
Harat where he was connected with the eminent 
scholar and Shaykh al-Islam, Baha? al-Din ‘Umar 
Djaghara*i. Mirkhvand received a comprehensive 
education and early became interested in history, but 
produced nothing until he won the patronage of Mir 
‘Ali Shir Nawa’i [¢.v.], who gave him quarters at the 
Ikhlasiyya khdnakah, part of the complex which 
Nawa’I began in 880/1475-6. Mirkhand’s brother, 
Sayyid Nizam al-Din Sultan Ahmad, served as sadr 
for Badi‘ al-Zaman b. Husayn Baykara in Astarabad. 

Mirkhand had poor health, and part of his history 
was written on his sickbed. Near the end of his life, he 
withdrew from society to the Gazargah shrine, but 
due to a wasting illness he returned to Harat city in 
Ramadan 902/May 1497, and died on 2 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
903/22 June 1498 (sometimes erroneously given as 2 
Radjab). He was buried in the cemetery of Baha? al- 
Din ‘Umar. 
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The Rawdat al-safa? is arranged in seven volumes, 
with an epilogue (khdatima) on geography: 

1, From the creation to Yazdagird 

2. Muhammad and the RAshidin caliphs 

3. The twelve Imams, the Umayyads and the 

‘Abbasids 
4. Dynasties contemporary with the ‘Abb4sids 
5. Cingiz Khan and his successors 
6. Timur and his successors to the death of Abu 

Sa‘id 
7. Sultan Husayn Baykara and his sons up to 

1522-3 

8. Khatima. 

The seventh volume was written after Mirkh’and’s 
death by his daughter’s son Kh’andamir {q¢.v.], who 
also completed the khdtima, finished apparently after 
907/1502. The history is based on a large number of 
Persian and Arabic works, some mentioned in the 
preface, others in the text. It enjoyed exceptional 
popularity throughout the Turco-Iranian regions, was 
used in many later historical compilations and 
translated several times into Turkish: into Ottoman in 
the 10th/16th and 12th/18th centuries, and into 
eastern literary Turkish in the 12th/18th and 
13th/19th. It was widely used by European historians 
from the 17th century, and until the late 19th century 
remained a major source for the history of mediaeval 
Iran. The seventh volume, almost identical with the 
corresponding part of KhYandamir’s Habib al-siyar, is 
still useful, as are some earlier sections based on works 
now lost, notably the Saldjtikid Malik-nama and the 
8th/14th century Tarikh-i Sarbaddéran. Volume vi also 
contains occasional information from the author’s 
own observation. 

Bibliography: Storey, i, 92-101, 1236; Storey- 
Bregel, 361-78; N.D. Miklukho-Maklai, Opisante 
persidskikh 1 — tadzhtkskikh — rukopiset _instituta 
vostokovedentt, vypusk 3 (Moscow 1975), 87-90; JA, 
viii (1960), art. Mirhond; for the use of Mirkh¥and 
in the West, H.M. Elliot and J. Dowson, History of 
India, London 1872, iv, 127-40. For biographical 
information, see Kh andamir, Tehran 
1333/1954-5, iv, 105, 339-40; Mirkh’and, Tehran 
1960, i, 4-8, v, 68-9, vi, 747-8, 819-20, 873-5. Edi- 
tions: Bombay, 1271/1855; Tehran. 1270-4/1853- 
7, with continuation by Rida Kuli Khan; Lucknow 
1874; Tehran, 1338/1960 with continuation, no 
critical apparatus or index. 

(A. Bevertpce — [BEaTRIcE ForBes Manz]) 
MIRMIRAN [see mir-1 MIRAN]. 

AL-MIRRIKH, the planet Mars. The etymo- 
logy of the name is unknown. The sphere of Mars is 
the fifth sphere of the planets. It is bounded on the 
inner side by the sphere of the sun and on the outer 
side by the sphere of Jupiter, and its breadth is accord- 
ing to Ptolemy (xx, 376) 998 miles. Its period of 
revolution is estimated at 1 year, 10 months and 22 
days. In about 17 years, after 9 revolutions, Mars 
comes back to the same spot in the heavens; it spends 
about 40 days in each sign of the zodiac and covers 
about 40 minutes each day. It is said to be one-and-a- 
half times the size of the earth. 

Astrologers call Mars al-Nahs al-asghar, ‘‘the minor 
misfortune.’ It is the planet, which next to Saturn, is 
credited with the most ominous omens and effects, 
war, revolutions, death, conflagrations, etc. The 
character of those born under Mars is in keeping with 
this. 

Bibliography: Kazwini, ‘Adjatb al-makhlikat, ed. 
Wiustenfeld, i, 26; A. Hauber, Planetenkinderbilder 
und Sternbilder, Strasbourg 1916, passim; Rasail 
Ikhwan al-Safa’, sections, iti, iv. (J. Ruska) 








MIRTULA or Martuta/Martuta, Arabic forms 
of the name Mertola (Span. Mértola), a small town 
of southern Portugal, situated on the Guadiana 
(Wadi Ana) at 35 miles/55 km. from the mouth of that 
river. This place, the ancient Myrtilis of the Romans, 
enjoyed a certain importance during the period of 
Islamic domination. It depended administratively on 
Béja [see BADJA] and, according to Yakut and other 
geographers, was the best-defended stronghold of all 
the west of the Iberian peninsula. At the end of the 
3rd/9th century, it was the headquarters of an 
independent chieftain, ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abi ’l- 
Djawad who, in alliance with the lords of Badajoz [see 
BATALYAWS] and of Ocsonoba [see UKHSHUNUBA], 
stood out against the amir ‘Abd Allah of Cordova. At 
the beginning of the 5th/11th century, it constituted a 
petty principality (f@7ifa) which was annexed however 
to Seville in 436/1044. It was from Mertola in par- 
ticular that one of the main revolts against the 
Almoravids, the thawrat al-muridin, spread forth; 
indeed, the murids [q.v.] of Ibn Kasi [g.v.], com- 
manded by a certain Ibn al-Kabila, seized the fortress 
on 12 Safar 539/14 August 1144 and facilitated the 
arrival of the Almohads in that region. After various 
vicissitudes, the place was definitively reconquered by 
the Christians towards the end of that same century. 

Bibliography: Idrisi, Descr. de l'Afrique et de 

V’Espagne, ed.-tr. Dozy and De Goeje, 175/2i1, 

179/217; idem, Opus geographicum, 538, 542-3, 545, 

550; Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hulla al-styara?, ii, 198; Ibn al- 

Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam, ed. Lévi-Provengal, Beirut 

1956, 248-52; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, ii, 140/223; Ibn 

‘Abd al-Mun‘im, al-Rawd al-mi4ar, nos. 165, 183, 

pp. 125, 191; Marrakushi, Mu‘djib, 134, 211, 374; 

Fagnan, Fxtraits inedits, Algiers 1924, 84, 86-7, 138; 

Lévi-Provengal, La «description de l’Espagne» d’Ahmad 

al-Razi, in And., xviii/1 (1953), § 49; idem, Hist. 

Esp. Mus., i, 340; H. Mwenis, Nusts sipasippya..., in 

Madyallat al-Ma‘had al-Misri, iii (1955), 101-3; Zam- 

baur, Manuel, 55; J. Bosch-Vila, Los Almordvides, 

Tetouan 1956, 152, 287-8, 290, 293; D. Wassers- 

tein, The rise and fall of the Party-Kings, Princeton 

1985, 91; J. Dreher, L’imamat d’Ibn Qasi a Mertola 

(automne 1144-été 1145). Légitimité d’une domination 

soufie?, in MIDEO, xviii (1988), 195-210 (a résumé 

of part of the unpublished Bonn thesis of 1985, Das 

Imamat des islamischen Mystikers Abulgasim Ahmad ibn 

Husayn ibn Qasi). (E. Lévi-PRovengac*) 

MIRWAHA (a.), ‘‘fan, vane’’. 

1. General aspects. In the Muslim East, from the 
Middle Ages to the present day, fans of various sizes 
have been simply a means of resisting the heat. Good 
ventilation and, where possible, reduction of the 
temperature are vital for the improvement of living 
conditions in regions where intense heat prevails 
throughout the summer. The civilisations preceding 
that of the Muslims were aware of some reasonably 
effective solutions to this problem, and it seems that 
the Muslims continued to apply them, to perfect them 
and to supplement them with inventions of their own. 
These techniques include, besides small hand-held 
fans and larger ones operated by servants, the con- 
struction of windows and skylights which may be 
opened for ventilation, the elaboration of systems 
directing every breath of air towards the interior of the 
building and the skill necessary to construct veritable 
machines (or rather, installations) based on a process 
of humidification and ventilation and capable of 
freshening the air. 

2. Pools, hydraulic wheels and gardens. It is 
possible to enjoy wind and fresh air without needing 
to resort to any particular machinery. During the 
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summer, it may be convenient to sleep, at night, on 
the roof or on a terrace (in the 4th/10th century: Mez, 
Renaissance, 360; later, Ibn Battita, i, 30, relates that 
it is general practice to sleep ‘‘on the roof’, but in 
their translation Defrémery and Sanguinetti add, in 
parentheses, that this should be understood as mean- 
ing ‘‘on the terrace’’). During the day, it is possible 
to recline comfortably in a garden, near an artifical 
lake (birka, fiskiyya and faskiyya) or in places close to 
running water, near pools and fountains (néfira, 
nawfara, fawwara, fiskiyya and fasktyya) and hydraulic 
wheels (nd‘Sira = noria; the more commonly found 
form is dawlab = wheel for raising water), which 
freshens all the ambient air. Waterwheels were 
designed to raise the water (from one canal to the 
other, in the open air, or from a river to some kind of 
building); some wheels of this type were constructed 
in such a way that their upper part was located in the 
basement of the houses of the wealthy, built on the 
bank of a river, while the base of each wheel dipped 
in the water. Although the principal role of such a 
wheel was the provision of water, it also served as an 
instrument for freshening the air in the house and, as 
is shown by a miniature of the 7th/13th century (see 
below, Farés), people enjoyed sitting around it. 
Similarly, the entire garden could lend its freshness to 
the house or the palace when the architect took the 
trouble to incorporate the garden within the perimeter 
wall or when the architectural concept consisted of 
small pavilions spreading across a large garden. 
Another example would be a simple interior court 
converted into a vaulted space and incorporated into 
the house, often containing a small ornamental pool 
and a fountain. On water-wheels, pools in gardens 
and the architectural techniques which had as their 
sole purpose the bestowing of their benefits on the 
house, see al-Sari al-Raffa’, Diwan, new ed. 1981, i, 
326, 362, 438-9, ii, 129, 278, 316, 822; Ibn Abi SAwn, 
Tashbihat, 254-5; al-Nawadji, Halba, 286-95; al- 
Ghuzili, MaraliS, i, 35-40, 41-5; al-Badri al- 
Dimashki, Nuzha, passim; Lane, Manners, 10, 14 (in 
the Islamic Museum of Cairo there is a reconstruction 
of an ancient pool of the same type, supplemented by 
a water-jet); Le Lortet, Syrte, 575, 578; Lévi- 
Provencal, Hist. Esp. Mus., 279-82; H. Pérés, Poéste, 
150, 152, 202-5, J. Dickie, in BSOAS, xxxi, 240-1; A. 
Lézine, in BEO, xxiv, 11-2; A. Mazahéri, Vie quot:- 
dienne, 75, 82-4; al-Hani, Suwar ‘abbasiyya, 51, 55, 61, 
65 (!), and the miniature found in B. Farés, Vision, 
Plate ii (wheel ‘‘entering”’ a princely residence; there 
is no need to take seriously the interpretations of the 
author, refuted elsewhere by D.S. Rice, in Burlington 
Mag. [April 1953]); cf. Ettinghausen, Peinture arabe, 
127; Titley, Minatures from Persian manuscripts, 545 
(index) ‘‘Wheels’’, ‘‘Water-wheels’’; idem, Plants and 
gardens, passim, especially 8-9. 

3. Wind vents, badkhand) and methods of 
humidification. In the court of the ‘Abbasids, a 
technique was invented for the use of tightly stretched 
screens of coarse linen fabric [see KHAYSH] which were 
sprayed with water (al-Tha‘alabi, Lataif, ed. De 
Jong, 14-15, tr. Bosworth, 48; al-Djahiz, Rasail ed. 
‘A.-S. Harun, states that the Sasanid kings were 
unaware of this technique; al-Sari al-Raffa?, op. cit., i, 
272, 426, ii, 106, 205, describes a kind of cabin- 
pavilion (dayt and ct. below, the more complicated 
constructions) in khaysh (or in ktttan = in linen); for 
other forms and sources, see KHAYSH). On the ventila- 
tion chimneys called badhkhand) or badgir, see BADGIR in 
Suppl. For illustrations, see figs. 1-6. 

4. Fans. In order to distinguish between small 
individual fans (see figs. 8-9) and the large fans 
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operated by servants (see fig. 7), the sources call those 
of the former category ‘‘hand fan’’ (sometimes ‘‘patm 
fan’’) or specify the material from which it is made, 
i.e. palm-leaves, while the second category is called 
mirwahat al-khaysh (khaysh fan; see KHAYSH). The 
“‘hand fan’’ which is most often seen in miniatures is 
square in shape (fig. 9); since the miniaturists meticu- 
lously paint its interwoven surface, this form can be 
easily identified as the mirwahat al-khis = palm-leaf 
fan, described in the texts. The round shape is less 
common in miniatures (furthermore, one of the 
Ottoman miniatures which depicts it belongs to a 
series devoted to women of diverse ethnics origins, 
and the Jady in question is, in fact Spanish, see fig. 8), 
but the existence of round fans, made of leather, is 
attested by the written sources. As for the large fan 
operated by servants (fig. 7), certain authors, 
including al-Sharishi and al-Ghuzuli (see references 
given below), who talk of the mirwahat al-khaysh in 
‘Irak, are referring to a large linen cloth which is 
sprayed with water (sometimes perfumed) and which 
is attached to the ceiling with cords, which may be 
unfolded as they are pulled; the wet cloth, continuing 
to move automatically, treshens a small amount of air. 
It is quite possible that the miniatures which vouch for 
the presence of a servant who operates the large ‘‘fan’’ 
reflect the situation in wealthy homes more accurately 
than does al-Sharishi (copied by other authors, see 
Mez, doc. ctt.; al-Djahiz, tr. Pellat, Le lure des avares, 
316-17; and KHAYsH); even the analogies in verse 
which these authors quote refer to a person or io the 
hand of a person. Similarly, it was not necessary to 
moisten this large fan; in some circles, or in a certain 
period, the combination of fan/khaysh consisted of two 
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separable elements: an apparatus of khaysh, which was 
moistened and which freshened the air in the room, 
and a large fan (not wet, apparently) which the ser- 
vants (farrashin) operated to spread the fresh air 
throughout the house (al-Tanukhi, Farad, ed. al- 
Shaldji, i, 390). N. Titley (see below) describes certain 
kinds of fans, represented in Persian miniatures, as 
being made of feathers. It seems that the distinction 
between fans and fly-whisks is unclear (this ‘‘confu- 
sion’’ existed even in ancient times; see Daremberg 
and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités, under flabellum 
and muscarium; even al-Shaldji, loc. cit., makes no 
distinction in his commentary between mirwaha and 
midhabba; see also Mi°at layla wa-layla, ed. Tarshina, 
78: al-madhantb wa ’l-mazawth to be read al-madhabib wa 
‘l-narawih marawih). Thus the identification of 
feathers, in the sense of primary material, could refer 
to a wide range of fans/fly-whisks. Furthermore, fly- 
whisks (and possibly fans, at the same time, see figs. 
10-14) could themselves, in turn, be mistaken for 
regal accoutrements (see especially, fig. 12, in which 
the objects in question are held in a heraldic manner, 
as it were, on either side of a prince), but the presence 
of a servant (or two), standing behind the prince or at 
his side, holding a fly-whisk, in order to throw into 
relief the royal appearance of the person, does not 
mean that the object cannot also serve a useful pur- 
pose (on fans and fly-whisks in the written sources [for 
iconographic sources, see below] see: Kushadjim, 
Diwan, 8; al-Sari al-Raffa?, op. cit., i, 426, ii, 290, 
556; al-Shabushti, Diyarat, 185; al-Raghib al- 
Isfahani, Muhadarat, ii, 381; al-Hariri, Makamat, ed. 
de Sacy, 544; al-Warrak al-Haziri, Ahadi, ms. 
Topkap: Sarayi, A. 2419, fol. 12a-b; al-Sharishi, 
Sharh Makamat al-Hariri, ed. M. Ibrahim, v, 57-8; al- 
Nawadji, op. ct.,176; al-Ghuzialt, op. cit., i, 64-5). 

These methods of cooling and ventilation (such as 
the use of fans of various sizes and wetted fibres) are 
still in use, but with the introduction of modern air 
conditioning, they are gradually disappearing. 

5. Iconography. Sources of the figs.: ms. Len- 
ingrad, Acad. des Sc., S. 23, pp. 27, 29, 30, 32, 44, 
46, 49, 89, 90, 93, 95, 103, 318 (see also the hand- 
written remarks in D.S. Rice’s bequest at the Mayer 
Institute); mss. Paris, B.N., Ar. 3929, fols. 120a, 
157a, 173a, 179a; Ar.5847, fols. 42a, 148b, 152a; Ar. 
6094, fols. 31a, 133b; mss. Istanbul, Esad Ef. 3683, 
fols. 4a, and Revan, 1062, fol. 153a; mss. London, 
B.L., Add. 7293, fol. 87a, Turk. 7094, fol. 7a 
(Ottoman art); ms. Vienna, N.B., Af. 9. fols. 8b, 
20b; Blochet, Patnting, fig. clxxxvii; B.W. Robinson et 
alti, Islamic painting and the art of the book, pls. 46, 124; 
Titley, Miniatures from Turkish mss., 78: yelpaze, idem, 
Miniatures from Persian mss., 248 (index): s.v. ‘‘fans’’; 
R. Hattox, Coffee and coffee houses, pl. 6 (see in the cen- 
tre, to the right; photo taken from the Turkish ms., 
Chester Beatty, 439, fol. 9); see also A.V.W. Jackson, 
Cat. of Persian miniatures, section v, first plate (Persian- 
Indian art). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
GJ. Sapan) 

MIRYAM [see MARYAM]. 

MIRZA or Mirza, a Persian title, from Mir-zada or 
Amir-zada, and originally meaning ‘‘born of a 
prince’’ (cf. Malik-zdda and Sarhang-zada, which 
occur in Sa‘di, etc.). 

1. In Persian usage. The title, in addition to 
bearing its original significance, was also given to 
noblemen and others of good birth, thus correspond- 
ing to the Turkish Agha. Since the time of Nadir 
Shah’s conquest of India, it has been further applied 
to educated men outside of the class of mudlas or 
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‘ulama?. In modern times, but not formerly, the title 
is placed after the name of a prince, and before the 
name of other persons bearing it: e.g. Husayn Mirza 
“Prince Husayn’’, whereas Mirza Husayn is prac- 
tically equivalent to ‘‘Mr. Husayn’’. (R. Levy) 

2. In Indian usage. The title Mirza is accorded 
by Indian historians, not before Mughal times, to (a) 
close kinsmen of the Mughal ruling house, such as the 
brothers of Babur, Humayiin and Akbar (later 
princes tend to have the title sudfan); Gulbadan 
Bégam, Humdyiin-nama, ed. and tr. A.S. Beveridge, 
text 9, tr. 90, speaks of Babur’s order to address him 
as a badshah after the birth of Hum4yin rather than as 
‘*Mirza Babur’’, for previously ‘‘all kings’ sons were 
called mirzas’’ (hama badshahzadhai-ra mirza miguftand); 
(b) others in the Timurid line, for example Husayn 
Mirza = [Sultan] Husayn Mirza b. Mansir b. 
Baykara [q.v.], of Khurasan; the turbulent group who 
opposed Akbar in Gudjarat, and the Mirzas of 
Badakhshan, both referred to in the article MIRzAs; (c) 
some descendants of the Safawid house, e.g. Mirza 
Muhammad Husayn son of Bahram son of Shah 
Isma‘il I of Persia, who joined Akbar at the cession of 
Kandahar 1003/1595; and his (abler) brother Rustam 
Mirza, who joined Akbar in 1001/1593, and held 
several appointments under Akbar, Djahangir and 
Shahdjahan before his death in 1051/1641; (d) 
members of other royal houses: the title Mirza was 
held by the Arghiin house, the sultans of Sindh and 
their successors: Mirza Djani Bég was governor of 
Sindh under Akbar, his son Mirza Ghazi Bég under 
Akbar and Djahangir [see ARGHUN; also SINDH; TAR- 
KHAN; THATTHA]; (e) certain Mughal nobles, 
apparently merely as a mark of royal favour: the 
Khan-i Khanan, ‘Abd al-Rahim {q.v.], son of Bayram 
Khan, was known first as Mirza ‘Abd al-Rahim, and 
later entitled Mirza Khan; his four sons bore the title 
Mirza; Mirza Yusuf Khan [see yUsuF KHAN}, son of 
Mir Ahmad-i Radawi, who from 995/1587 was gover- 
nor of Kashmir; Akbar’s foster-brother Mirza ‘Aziz 
Koka [g.v.], whose father was certainly not of noble 
birth, and his five sons; even favoured Hindis bore 
the title: Man Singh [q.v.] was familiarly referred to 
as Mirza Radja. A mosque inscription in Mungér 
[q.v.] of 1074/1663-4 uses the rare feminine form mir- 
zani in describing its foundress (Qeyamuddin Ahmad, 
Corpus of Arabic and Persian inscriptions in Bihar, Patna 
1973, 269-70). 

In modern times in India and Pakistan, the 
prefixed Mirza is particularly used by men of the 
Mughal division of Ashraf Muslims. 

Bibliography: See those to the various MiRzAS. 
© 0s: _ QJ. Burton-Pace) 

MIRZA AHMAD KHAN, Indian Muslim 
noble and traveller to the West, the son of 
Nawwab Muf‘azzaz Khan (Nawwab in 1769), 
descended from ‘Abd Allah Beg, the Mughal gover- 
nor of Broach, a town in Gudjarat [see BHAROC], 
situated on the right bank of the Narbada river about 
30 miles from its mouth. 

Since the town of Broach was an important trading 
and manufacturing centre and the Nawwab would not 
allow the English to establish a factory there, the 
governor of Bombay decided to seize it. Under the 
pretext that the Nawwab had violated the treaty with 
the East India Company and insulted Morley, its 
representative, Broach was attacked and stormed on 
18 November 1772, and the state was annexed. As the 
Nawwab died soon afterwards, four of his sons 
decided to proceed to England and petition the 
Courth of Directors for the redress of the injustice 
done to their family. The governor of Bombay, 
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having come to know of this, ordered their move- 
ments to be watched and later detained them. In spite 
of this, after five months, they managed to escape and 
boarded a ship which took them to Maskat [g.v.] in 
“Uman. From there they went to Basra and, following 
the overland route via Baghdad, they arrived in Istan- 
bul, where two of the brothers, Mirza Anwar ‘AIi 
Khan and Mirza Wahid al-Din Khan, decided to set- 
tle and gave up the idea of going to England. The 
other two, Mirza Nawazish Khan, the eldest, and 
Mirza Ahmad Khan, made up their minds to con- 
tinue the journey. Accordingly, they left Istanbul for 
Marseilles. On arriving there, early in 1794, the town 
authorities provided them with a carriage which took 
them to Lyons. Here Mirza Nawazish Khan fell ill 
and died after a prolonged illness. As by this time 
Mirza Ahmad’s money had run out, he appealed to 
the town authorities for help. He was given money for 
his journey to Paris and, since he did not know 
French, he was given a companion named Francois 
who could converse a little in Persian. 

When Mirza Ahmad arrived in Paris in May 1794, 
the town was in the full grip of revolutionary fervour; 
so Mirza Ahmad appealed to the Committee of Public 
Safety for financial help and for news of his two 
brothers who were living in Istanbul, either at the 
Khankah of Nu‘man Beg or with Darwish ‘Abd Allah 
Hindi. Since the Committee was anxious ‘‘to fulfil 
towards this foreigner the duty of hospitality’, 
because the ‘‘French nation honours the unfor- 
tunate’’, it instructed the French ambassador in Istan- 
bul to obtain information about Mirza Ahmad’s 
brothers and to convey to them news of their eldest 
brother’s death. It also authorised the Minister of 
External Affairs to give Mirza Ahmad 1,200 livres so 
that he might be able to continue his journey to 
England. Furthermore, the Committee ordered that 
Francois, who, out of goodness of heart, had accom- 
panied Mirza Ahmad to Paris, should be sent back to 
his home in Lyons at the expense of government. 

Later, the Committee issued instructions to the 
Commissaire of External Affairs that, since the date of 
Mirza Ahmad’s departure was uncertain, his stay in 
Paris must be made agreeable, and since he did not 
know French, Ruffin, Government Interpreter of 
Oriental Languages, should be asked to keep him in 
his house at Versailles as a paying guest and teach him 
French, which he was so anxious to learn. This would 
make him useful to the Republic. Ruffin was greatly 
impressed by Mirza Ahmad’s intelligence, good 
education, frankness and honesty, and it was due to 
his suggestion that Mirza Ahmad’s allowance was 
fixed at 360 livres per month, excluding the expenses 
for board and lodging. 

Mirza Ahmad learnt French in three months, and 
in gratitude for what the Republic had done for him, 
he paid his homage to it by translating the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man into Persian. He then presented it 
to the Committee of Public Safety, which by order of 
Robespierre and Danton, sent it to be deposited in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. It was felt that the learning 
and use of French language by a Muslim was a victory 
of French culture. This translation of the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man was the first to have been made in any 
Oriental language. Unfortunately, this document is 
not now traceable in the Oriental Section of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Although the Revolutionary government of France 
was opposed to kings, princes and nobles, it adopted 
an extremely generous attitude towards Mirza 
Ahmad. This was due partly to the ill-treatment he 
had received from their enemies and partly to the 


ideals of the French Revolution to help the underdog, 
the oppressed and the wronged. 

Meanwhile, before Mirza Ahmad was able to leave 
Paris, Mirza Wahid al-Din Khan, one of his brothers 
whom he had left behind in Istanbul, arrived in Lon- 
don and claimed certain rights from the Company on 
behalf of himself and his brothers. All of his claims 
were not granted, but each brother was granted a sti- 
pend of Rs. 200.00 monthly. 

After this, Mirza Ahmad visited London and 
secured funds from the Company for carrying the 
body of his brother, who had died at Lyons, to India 
overland for burial beside his father’s tomb. He was 
already suspected by the British authorities to be pro- 
French. The British Chargé d’ Affaires in Istanbul was 
firmly convinced that he was not only pro-French in 
his sympathies but was actively working as an agent 
on behalf of France. When, therefore, he reached 
Basra, the English Resident was suspicious and per- 
suaded him to embark on a ship for Bombay. On 
arrival at Bombay, Mirza Ahmad was handed over to 
the police ‘‘as a spy inimical to the British interests, 
and in collusion with our enemies’’. In 1798 he peti- 
tioned the Company which ordered the Bombay 
government to ‘‘examine his allegations and report 
thereon’’. It is not known what happened to him 
afterwards. Probably he died in obscurity, unable to 
do anything to promote the cause of the French 
Revolution in India. ; 

Bibliography: Miunistére des Affaires Etrangeéres, 

Archives et Documentation: Memoirs and Documents, 

vol. xviii, 20; Archives Nationales: Archives des 

Affaires Etrangéres, Vol. xx; India Office, 

Despatch to Bombay (Public Department), 30 May 

1794; Despatch to Bombay (Public Department), 

17 February 1797 (paras. 28 and 29); Despatch to 

Bombay (Political Department), 20 March 1799 

(para. 7); Despatch to Bombay (Public Depart- 

ment), 20 May 1799 (para. 30); Letter received 

from Bombay (Public Department), 19 January 

1796 (paras. 173a to 183); Letters received from 

Bombay, 22 August 1796, Public Consultations; 

Letters received from Bombay (Political Depart- 

ment), 18 December 1796 (para. 27); G.W. Forrest 

(ed.), Selections from the Letters, Despatches, and other 

State papers preserved in the Bombay Secretariat, Home 

Series, i, 389; M.S., Commissariat, A history of 

Gujarat, 2 vols., i, 1938, ii, 1957. 

se _ (Moutssur Hasan) 

MIRZA ‘ASKARI, Mughal prince, the third 
son (neglecting infant deaths), of the emperor Babur 
{q.v.], full brother of Kamran Mirza [q.v.] and half- 
brother of the emperor Humayun [q.v.] and Hindal 
Mirza [9.v.], born 922/1516 in camp, as his sobriquet 
indicates, died 965/1558. 

He received his first military command at the age 
of 12, during Babur’s eastern campaigns beyond the 
Ganges. After Humayiin’s succession in 937/1530, 
Kamran was assigned Kandahar, but left ‘Askari in 
command there when he moved to attack Humayin’s 
possessions in Lahawr; but a couple of years later we 
find ‘Askari in Agra, whence he was sent against the 
Gudjarati invaders under Tatar Khan Lodi, and had 
some success against a weakened force at Mandrayl 
south-west of Agra. He accompanied Humayin on 
the conquest of Gudjarat in 942/1535, and was 
appointed governor of Ahmadabad; but after 
Humayun had left to quell disturbances in the 
recently-acquired Mandu, the Gudjarati army 
regrouped and ‘Askari abandoned his camp, hoping 
to capture the treasury at Campanér before making 
for Agra, where his advisers had suggested that he 
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declare his independence. The Mughal governor of 

ampanér was, however, loyal to Humayun, 
withstood ‘Askari’s army, and advised Humayun of 
the state of affairs. Since rebellion had broken out in 
the eastern provinces, HumAyitn greeted ‘Askari with 
a show of forgiveness, and they moved together 
towards Bengal; but they were outgeneralled by Shir 
Khan (946/1539) and only with difficulty made their 
way back to Agra. Pursued by Shir’s army, the 
Mughals were forced into exile, and Kamran, having 
shown his treachery to Humayun by entering into 
negotiations with Shir Khan, resumed his governor- 
ship at Kabul accompanied by ‘Askari. After 
Humiaytn’s abortive Sind campaign with Mirza Hin- 
dal, Kamran attacked Badakhshan; the governor of 
Kandahar made the town over to Hindal, whereupon 
Kamran took Kandahar and sent Hindal prisoner to 
Kabil, where he appointed ‘Askari as governor. 
‘Askari restored the defences of Kandahar, and 
instigated the Balué chiefs to attack Humayan. 
Kamran proclaimed himself emperor and struck coins 
in Kabul and Kandahar; when eventually he was cap- 
tured (956/1549) at Kabul, ‘Askari, who had sided 
with his full brother, was also taken, and after a period 
of confinement was sent to Mecca on pilgrimage in 
958/1551, and died between there and Damascus in 
965/1558. He was a weak creature, easily led (he was 
much in Kamran’s shadow), of no great courage; 
Gulbadan Bégam merely calls him ‘‘unjust’’ 
(bi-insaf). 

Bibliography: Gulbadan Bégam, Humayin- 
nama, text and Eng. tr. A.S. Beveridge, London 
1902, index; Tiuzuk-i Baburi, Eng. tr. Beveridge, 
London 1922, index; Mirza Haydar Dughlat, 
Ta°rikh-i Rashidi, passim; Bada ini, Muntakhab al- 
tawarikh, index; Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i 
Akbari, must be used with caution, as he is a par- 
tisan of ‘Askari, his father having been ‘Askari’s 
wazir,; Ahmad Yadgar, Tarikh-i Salatin-i Afaghina, is 
derivative, almost entirely copied from Tabakat-i 
Akbari. _ 7 . (J. Burton-Pace) 
MIRZA ‘AZIZ ‘“‘KOKA”? (ca. 949-1033/ca. 1542- 

1624) (the sobriquet occurs also in the Turki form 
kokaltash or kokaldash, ‘‘foster-brother’’), the son of 
the Mughal Emperor Akbar’s wet-nurse Djidjr 
Anaga, who rose to prominence in the Mughal court, 
army and administration. His exact date of birth is 
not recorded, but it must have been within a month 
or two of Akbar’s in 949/1542; his father was Shams 
al-Din Ahmad Ghaznawi, who had been advanced to 
favour after saving Humayin’s life in the river cross- 
ing at the battle of Kanawdj. When Djidjt Anaga was 
entrusted with the infant Akbar, Shams al-Din 
received the title of Atga Khan, and was thereafter 
prominent in the Mughal court, eventually becoming 
chief minister. ‘Aziz would therefore have been 
brought up in the court with his play-fellow Akbar, 
and certainly became Akbar’s favourite foster- 
brother. 

Like many others of the ‘‘foster-father cohort’ (atga 
khayl) ‘Aziz had held an assignment in the Pandjab; 
when, after the murder of Atga Khan, Akbar decided 
to disperse the atga khayl to distant assignments in 
976/1568, ‘Aziz was the only courtier to retain one in 
the Pandjab, at Dipalpur. After Akbar’s conquest of 
980/1573, when Gudjarat [9.0.} had become a 
Mughal siba, ‘Aziz was appointed its first sabadar. His 
first viceregal period was distinguished by the 
cadastral survey and settlement of Gudjarat under 
Tédar Mall [q.v.], and by further disaffection of the 
Mirzas [q.v.], firstly in Pafan, quelled by ‘Aziz with 
the Malwa army, and then Khambayat (Cambay); 











the Mirzas finally besieged Aziz in Ahmadabad when 
Akbar himself arrived from Fathpur Sikri rapidly, by 
forced marches, and raised the siege. ‘Aziz was 
recalled to the Mughal court after two years, to join 
a projected expedition to Badakhshan; but when it 
was discovered that he had made no attempt to 
enforce Akbar’s new regulation on branding the 
cavalry horses (@in-i dagh, in A*in-i Akbari, ch. 7), and 
remained antagonistic to it, he was deprived of his 
office and confined to his house at Agra. He was par- 
doned in 986/1578, and sent two years later, with an 
increased mansab [q.v.] and the title of Khan-i A‘zam, 
to quell disturbances in Bihar and Bengal where local 
officials had inflamed resentment against Akbar on 
hearing of his vacillating attitude towards Islam. After 
he had restored order he returned to Agra in 
989/1581; but his absence led to a recrudescence of 
rebellion in Bihar and he was forced to return. 

In Gudjarat the ex-sultan Muzaffar III had raised 
an army (including disaffected Mughals in protest at 
the branding regulation) and had _ occupied 
Ahmadabad in 991/1583, and the suppression of this 
revolt was the first duty to fall to ‘Aziz on his second 
appointment as sibadar of Gudjarat in 998/1590; his 
brilliant success next year at the battle of Bhiéar 
Mori, near Dhrél in Sorath, effectively ended the 
rebellion, and ‘Aziz went on to subjugate the chiefs of 
Katth, although Muzaffar continued to evade ‘Aziz’s 
troops until his final capture and suicide in 1001/1593 
(full details in J. Burton-Page, ‘Aziz and the sack of 
Dwarka..., in BSOAS, xx [1957], 145-57). By this time 
‘Aziz had brought all of Sdrath, formerly feudatory, 
under full Mughal control. He was recalled to court; 
but by this time Akbar had promulgated his new 
“divine faith’’ [see pDiN-1 ILAHT], and rather than 
subscribe to it he made a pretence of marching on 
Diw, where in fact he joined a pilgrim vessel for the 
Hadjdj, with a vast retinue including his six younger 
sons; but he was so fleeced in Mecca that he became 
lukewarm towards Islam, and rejoined Akbar in India 
in early 1003/1594. He accepted the Din-i [ahi, 
became governor of Bihar, and the next year was 
appointed wakil of the empire. In 1008/1599 he was 
appointed to Gudjarat for a third term of office; but 
he remained at Agra, governing the province through 
his two eldest sons Mirza Shams al-Dim and Mirza 
Shadman (and other sons held djagirs, or were 
appointed to minor offices, elsewhere in Gudjarat), 
and remained in office until Akbar’s death in 
1014/1605. 

Salim, Akbar’s eldest son, succeeded to the throne 
as Djahangir, although some of the court nobles, 
including ‘Aziz and Man Singh [g.v.], had been anx- 
ious to proclaim Salim’s son Khusraw; the latter 
broke away from his confinement and went into open 
rebellion, but in spite of his popularity he was no 
match for the imperial forces, and was captured easily 
and blinded. ‘Aziz’s disgrace was compounded by the 
production of a letter he had written some years 
before in severe condemnation of Akbar’s religious 
innovations; he was deprived of all offices and 
imprisoned. However, in 1017/1609, he was restored 
to his rank and appointed in the s#ba of Gudjarat for 
a fourth term, with the proviso that he should govern 
through his eldest son Shams al-Din, who had 
received the title of Djahangir Kuli Khan; two years 
later he was sent to the Deccan campaigns, but the 
jealousy of Prince Khurram (later Shahdjahan) 
resulted in his recall and imprisonment in Gwaliyar; 
again restored to his rank, he served again in 
Gudjarat in a subordinate capacity, and died in 
Ahmadabad in 1033/1624. 
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‘Aziz is celebrated as a scholar and a wit, a poet, 
and a distinguished general, honest, fearless, but 
short-tempered and outspoken. He is remembered for 
the construction of a great water-tank, the Khan 
Sarowar, at Pafan in Gudjarat, and is buried within 
a great marble pavilion (Cawnsafh Khambe) inside 
the complex at the shrine of Nizam al-Din Awliya? at 
Dihli [g.v.]. 

Bibliography: The fullest account of the life of 
©Aziz is in Ma7athir al-umara?, Bibl. Ind. ed., i 
copious references in Abu ’l-Fadl, Akbar-néma, and 
‘Abd al-Kadir Bada?uni, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, 
index. H. Beveridge, ‘Aziz Koka, in JRAS (1921), 
205-8, is a mere short character sketch. Background 
to ‘Aziz’s viceregal periods in Gudjarat is well 
covered in M.S. Commissariat, History of Gujarat, ii, 
Bombay, etc. 1957. See also Bibl. to AKBAR, and 
other references in the article. 

(J. Burton-Pace) 

MIRZA GHULAM AHMAD KADIYANI [see 
AHMADIYYA]. * 

MIRZA HAYDAR DUGHLAT [see HaypaR 
MIRZA 

MIRZA HINDAL [see HINDAL iRzA]. 

MIRZA KAMRAN [see KAMRAN | MIRZA]. 

MIRZA MUHAMMAD HAKIM, brother of 
Akbar [see MUHAMMAD HAKIM, MIRZA 

MIRZA MUHAMMAD ZAMAN, brother-in-law 
of Humayun [see MUHAMMAD ZAMAN, MIRZA]. 

MIRZA RAFI‘A, Munammap B. Haypar, 
Husayni Tabataba?1 Naini (988-1083/1580-1673), 
Persian scholar of the time of the Safawid Shahs 
Sulayman I and Saft IT (1077-1105/1666-92). He was 
versed in the Sh7Z religious jurisprudence, theology 
and literature as well as in the current philosophy of 
his time, and was regarded as the master of the 
philosophers and theologians of his time. He lived 
about 95 years and died in Isfahan on 3 Shawwal 
1083/22 January 1673, and was buried in the Takht-i 
Filad, the famous cemetery of the city. 

He was a pupil of Mulla ‘Abd Allah Shishtari (d. 
10 Muharram 1020/25 March 1611), Shaykh Baha? 
al-Din Muhammad ‘Amili (953-1031/1546-1622) and 
Mir Abu ’I-Kasim Findiriski Astarabadi (d. 1049 or 
1050/1639-40). Muhammad Hurr ‘Amili (1033- 
1104/1624-93) and Muhammad Bakir MadsJlisi (1027- 
1110/1618-98) were among his famous pupils. Mirza 
Abu ’l-Hasan Djilwa (1238-1314/1823-96), a philoso- 
pher of the Kadjar period, regarded himself as a 
descendant of Mirza Rafi‘a and as his follower. 

Mirza Rafi‘a wrote both in Arabic and Persian. 
Among his works in Arabic, the following may be 
mentioned: (1) A commentary on Kulini’s Kafy, 
which he started writing but failed to complete. He 
seems to have been engaged in this work till 
1069/1658-9. His theological and literary method can 
be seen in this commentary. (2) A treatise on the 
analogy of the essentialities, in which he criticises 
Mulla Sadra Shirazi’s ideas. (3) A commentary on 
Tusi’s Sharh al-Isharat. (4-5) Commentaries on the 
Kawa‘td al-ahkam and al-Mukhtalif, both by ‘Allama al- 
Hilli. (6) A commentary on Ibn al-Hadjib’s al- 
Mukhtasar fi ’l-usul. (7) A commentary on al-Sahifa al- 
sadidjadiyya. 

Apart from the above-mentioned works, he wrote 
three books in Persian: (1) A catechism in which he 
replied to the questions put forward by Sayyid Mahdi 
b. Sayyid Rida Husayni on jurisprudence. (2) The 
Shadjara al-ilahiyya on Shit theology written in 
1047/1637-8 and dedicated to Shah Sulayman. It has 
an introduction, consisting of two chapters, and eight 
subjects (matlab) (published in Djdwidan Khirad, ii/2 
[1970], 38-61); a summary of the preceding named 


Thamara-yi Shadjartyya al-ilahiyya was written in 
1070/1659, consisting of an introduction, five subjects 
(maksad) and a conclusion (published in ‘Amiri-ndma, 
Tehran 1353/1974, 274-321). Mirza Ibrahim Adham 
(11th/17th century) has a eulogy in prose about Mirza 
Rafi‘a, the manuscript of which is in the Central 
Library of Tehran University (no. 3294/4). 
Bibliography: Muhammad b. ‘AIi Ardabili, 

Djami‘ al-ruwat, Tehran 1956; Muhammad Husayn 

Khatunabadi, Manakib al-fudala? fi riyad al-‘ulama?, 

Tehran, Madjlis Library ms. 5501/6; Muhammad 

Bakir KhWansari, Rawdat al-djannat, Tehran 1850, 

360, 613; Muhammad Husayn Nuri, Mustadrak al- 

was@il, Tehran 1903; idem, al-Fayd al-kudsi, 

Tehran 1887; Aka Buzurg Tihrani, al-Dhari‘a ila 

tasanif al-Shi‘a, Tehran 1968, xvi, 404, 1974, xxii, 

333; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Djawahir al-Kalam, Fihrist-i 

Kutabkhana-yi Ma‘arif (Milli), Tehran 1934, i; Ibn 

Yusuf Shirazi, Fihrist-i Kiutabkhana-yi Madrasa-yi 

Sipahsalar, Tehran 1936, i; Wala i, Fihrist-< 

Kitabkhana-yi Astan-i Kuds-i Radawi (Mashhad), 

Mashhad 1950, v, 109, 335, 414. 

(M.T. DanesH PajuH) 

MIRZA TAKI KHAN [see AMIR KABIR, in 
Suppl.]. 

MIRZA?I, an appellation, somewhat contemp- 
tuous, given in India to a follower of Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad of Kadiyan; see AHMADIYYA. 

MIRZAPUR, a district and town in the Uttar 
Pradesh province, formerly the United Provinces, of 
the Indian Union, forming a district in the Benares 
division of that province, with an area of 5,238 sq. 
miles, and with a population (1971 census) of 731,403 
for the district and 80,768 for the town. Some 7% of 
the population are Muslims, and have shown a 
tendency to increase in proportion to the Hindus, 
owing to their greater vitality, containing as they do 
a smaller proportion of the very poor. The district is 
however a stronghold of Hinduism, and Islam makes 
little progress by conversion. Nothing is known of the 
early history of the district. It was occupied by the 
Radjputs in the 11th century A.D. and in the next 
century passed into the power of the Muslim rulers of 
Djawnpur [g.v.]. Down to the Mughal conquest, the 
district played an important part in the military 
history of India, as it contained the great stronghold 
of Gunar which guarded the gateway of the east. 

At Rasiulpur near Ahraura is the tomb of a Muslim 
martyr called Sayyid Ashraf ‘Ali which is a place of 
pilgrimage. Near the gateway of the fort of Bidjaigath 
is shown the tomb of Sayyid Zayn al-‘Abidin, the 
saint who miraculously took the stronghold for Shér 
Shah. The town of Cunar contains two mosques, at 
one of which are preserved garments said to have 
belonged to Hasan and Husayn. The tomb of the 
Afghan saint Shah Kasim SulaymAni (952-1015/1545- 
1606) with those of his family forms a group of 
buildings of architectural interest. His festival is 
celebrated on 17-21 Dyumada I of each year. | 

Mirz4apur city (lat. 25°9 N., long. 82° 35° E.) is 
the capital of the district of the same name; of its 
population, a sixth are Muslims. It is a Mughal foun- 
dation dating from late in the 11th/17th century: in 
the 12th/18th and early 19th centuries it attained great 
prosperity as a trading centre, being at the junction of 
important roads and at the highest point of the 
Ganges reached by the larger ships. During the 
Mutiny of 1857-8, it remained quiet under a garrison 
of loyal troops. In 1864 the opening of the East India 
Railway left the town isolated; after then it declined, 
as the railway then carried the trade with which it 
used to deal. 

Among the mosques is one founded in the middle 
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of the 19th century by a Muslim lady named Ganga 
Bibi, who also left funds to build a saray. The town 
contains the celebrated Hindu shrine of Vindhe§vari, 
much visited by pilgrims and formerly held in special 
veneration by thugs. 

Bibliography: D.L. Drake-Brockman, District 
gazetteer of Mirzapur, Allahabad 1911; Imperial gazeteer 
of India®, xvii, 366-77. (J. ALLaN*) 
MIRZAS, the name commonly given by Indian 

historians to a turbulent family of Timurid des- 
cent, troublesome especially in the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, in the reign of the Mughal emperor Akbar, to 
whom they were mostly sixth cousins, as descendants 
of ‘Umar Shaykh Mirza, the second son of Timur 
(Akbar was descended from Djalal al-Dim Miran 
Shah, the third son of Timir). Abu ‘I-Fadl and 
Badau’ni refer to them as mirzdyan, and Hadjdji al- 
Dabir as awlad Mirza Muhammad Timur Sultan. There 
may be confusion in the texts when one of them is 
spoken of in the singular, since any of the personages 
spoken of in MIRZA above may also be commonly 
referred to as ‘‘the Mirza’ (mirzad’i). The Mirzas of 
Badakhshan are also considered here, but only with 
regard to their involvement in Indian affairs. 

1. The Mirzas of Gudjarat. 

The accompanying stemma makes their relationship 
clear; it might be added that Ibrahim Husayn Mirza 
was married to Gulrukh Bégam, daughter of Mirza 
Kamran; and that Uways Mirza was married to the 





daughter of Sultan Husayn Mirza, the ruler of 
Khurasan. 

The six sons of Muhammad Sultan Mirza had all 
been provided with ikfa‘s in the Sambhal and 
A‘zampur districts; but (probably presuming too 
much on their royal kinship, and profiting from 
Akbar’s absence from the capital to repel the advance 
of Muhammad Hakim from Kabul to Lahawr) they 
spread outside their own ikia‘s and attempted to 
occupy crown (khalisa) lands. From these they were 
dispossessed by the Mughal general Mun‘im Khan 
(g.2.], and fled first to Malwa, in 974/1567 (whose 
governor was absent with Akbar in the north) and 
occupied some important towns and districts. They 
were pursued to Mandi, and thence fled to Gudjarat 
early in 975/1567. Akbar punished their revolt by 
imprisoning their father Muhammad Sultan Mirza at 
Bayana, where he died within a short time. By the end 
of the year it was reported that these Mirzas, with the 
two sons of Ulugh Mirza, had again invaded Malwa 
and were besieging Udjdjayn. Reports of the 
disturbed conditions under the collapsing Gudjarat 
sultanate caused their return to Gudjarat, where they 
consolidated their hold over the next two years [see 
GUDJARAT for a general description of the situation 
during the following years and for the conditions of 
the decline from which the Mirzas sought to profit]. 

Here they assisted Cinghiz Khan, most able of the 
Gudjarati nobles, who at that time held Sirat, Nan- 
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dod and Campanér (while his brother-in-law, Rustam 
Khan, held Bharoé), in raising an army against 
I‘timad Khan (the local king-maker, regent for the 
minor puppet king Muzaffar III), and were rewarded 
by ikfa‘s around Bhardé; I‘timad Khan thereupon 
invited Akbar, then at Citawr, to invade Gudjarat. 
On the invasion of Gudjarat by Muhammad II of 
Khandésh, asserting his claim to the throne, Muham- 
mad’s armies were defeated by the combined forces of 
Cinghiz Khan and the Mirzas; the latter were 
rewarded by the grant of further ¢kfa‘s, but unfor- 
tunately, as had happened before, they encroached on 
their neighbours’ estates, and earned an unenviable 
reputation for their cruelty in Bhardt, so that Cinghiz 
Khan sent a force against them; they defeated it, but 
removed themselves temporarily into Khandésh, 
where they plundered Burhanpur before retiring into 
Malwa. They were attacked here by forces under 
several Mughal generals, were besieged in Rantham- 
bhor, which they had occupied, and were pursued to 
the river Narmada, where many of the Mirzas’ army 
died during the crossing. However, they soon 
returned to take over their Bhar6é lands. Ginghiz 
Khan, who was by now virtually in command of 
Ahmadabad, was assassinated by a Habshi [g.v.] fac- 
tion in 975/1567; after his death all the country south 
of the river Mahi fell to the Mirzas, who took over not 
only Bhardé but also Surat, Baréda and Campanér. 

After Akbar’s conquest of Gudjarat he decided in 
980/1572 to expel the Mirzas from southern Gudjarat. 
At this time, Ibrahim Husayn Mirza was established 
in Bardda (dissensions having broken out between the 
Mirzas in Bharoé), Muhammad Husayn Mirza in 
Sarat and Shah Mirza in Campanér. Akbar’s troops 
defeated Ibrahim Husayn Mirza, who fled towards 
Agra, though his wife Gulrukh Bégam fled with her 
son Muzaffar Husayn Mirza to the Deccan. Akbar 
moved on to invest Sirat, leaving Mirza ‘Aziz Koka 
(q.v.] in charge of Ahmadabad; when Muhammad 
Husayn Mirza and Shah Mirza, having joined Shér 
Khan Fuladi, a disaffected Gudjarati noble, moved to 
besiege Patan, ‘Aziz attacked and defeated them, 
whereupon Muhammad Husayn Mirza fled to the 
Deccan. Meanwhile, Ibrahim Husayn Mirza, with 


his younger brother Mas‘id Husayn Mirza, at first 
tried unsuccessfully to take Nagawr [g.v.] in 
Radjasthan, and then invaded the Pandjab; the local 
governor defeated the Mirzas’ forces, capturing 
Mas‘id Husayn Mirza. Ibrahim Husayn Mirza fled 
south to Multan, and was soon afterwards wounded 
and captured by some Baliti tribesmen; he was 
delivered into the hands of Mughal officials, and died 
of his wounds. 7 

After Akbar’s return to Agra, Muhammad Husayn 
Mirza left the Deccan, and joined the conspiracy with 
some of the old nobles, the rebel Habshis, and the 
Radja of Idar [g.v.]. When they marched against 
Mirza ‘Aziz Koka in Ahmadabad, Akbar returned in 
his famous ‘‘forced march’’ of nine days, and routed 
the rebels in the battle of Ahmadabad in 981/1573. 
Muhammad Husayn Mirza was captured in the battle 
and, while Akbar was pursuing the remainder of the 
rebel forces, the Mirza was executed by his 
custodians. 

In 985/1577 the young Muzaffar Husayn Mirza 
invaded Gudjarat from the Deccan, but was first 
defeated by Radja Todar Mall [9.v.]; escaping to 
Djunagath, he rallied his forces and again attacked 
Ahmadabad, but withdrew and was shortly after- 
wards captured by Radja ‘Ali of Khandésh and 
handed over to Akbar. He was imprisoned for some 
12 years, when Akbar released him, and appointed 
him in charge of Kanawdj; but he was unstable, and 
after two further terms of imprisonment he died a 
natural death some ten years later. This is the last 
account of Mirza disturbances in Gudjarat, which 
thereafter remained largely peaceful under Mughal 
rule. 

2. The Mirzas of Badakhsh4n in India. 

The earlier history of this small house has been 
treated above under BADAKHSHAN, at Vol. I, p. 852b. 
Its members were never a thorn in the flesh of the 
early Mughals as were their kinsmen in Gudjarat, and 
they are considered here only with regard to their rela- 
tions with the Mughal power. A stemma indicates their 
relationship. 

The sultans Abi Bakr Mirza and Mahmid Mirza, 
the sons of Abi Sa‘id Mirza, were dispossessed by an 
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usurper, who however submitted to the Mughal 
Babur [g.v.] in 910/1504-5. Babur then appointed 
Khan Mirza, son of Mahmid Mirza, as governor of 
Badakhshan; his son Sulayman Mirza (b. 920/1514, 
d. Lahawr 997/1589) later also served as governor of 
Badakhsh4an, but he and his son Ibrahim Mirza had 
to surrender to Mirza Kamran [q.v.]; he was, how- 
ever, released on Babur’s orders, and reinstated. 
After some disagreement with Humayin [g.v.], he 
eventually held Badakhshan until 983/1575. In 
967/1560 he had invaded Balkh, when Ibrahim Mirza 
was killed. In early 983/1575 he was driven out of 
Badakhshan by Shahrukh Mirza, son of Ibrahim 
Mirza, and went first to India and thence to Mecca, 
but later returned. With the fall of Badakhshan to the 
Ozbegs under ‘Abd Allah Khan in 992/1584, 
Sulayman Mirza and Shahrakh Mirza fled to India 
and joined Akbar’s court. Shahrakh Mirza later 
became governor of Malwa and distinguished himself 
in the Deccan campaigns before his death in 
1016/1607. His son Badr‘ al-Zaman Mirza instigated 
a brief insurrection in Badakhshan early in the 
{1th/17th century, which was quickly suppressed. 
Bibliography: For the general background to the 

Mirzas in Gudjarat, see that article, its map, and 

its Bibl., especially M.S. Commissariat, History of 

Gujarat, i, London 1938; Abu ’l-FadI ‘Allami, 
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to BADAKHSHAN. (J. Burton-Pace) 

MISAHA, ‘ILM AL-, the science of measure- 
ment, plane and solid geometry, is the name 
given by the Muslims to the science of comparing 
magnitudes and its methods. In the wider sense it 
covers the measurement of all things which can or 
need be measured, mainly lengths, areas, volumes, 
weights and numbers; in particular, however, the ‘lm 
al-misaha deals with geometry, with definitions of 
solids and geometrical figures as well as the laying 
down of rules for the calculation of lengths, 
areas and volumes of the different figures in 
elementary plane and solid geometry. The con- 
ception misaha therefore includes only a portion of 
what we call measurement in the wider sense, or prac- 
tical or technical geometry (i.e. the measurement of 
things having length, breadth and volume); in par- 
ticular, it excludes mensuration in the narrow sense, 
geodesy. The Arabs possessed special treatises dealing 
with the problems of geodesy. They therefore make 
the same distinction between theoretical and applied 
measurement, which had developed among the 
Greeks from the time of Aristotle and is most clearly 
expressed by Hero in his Metrica and Dioptra. 

The definitions given by the Muslims themselves of 
the conception misaha are very varied. Some authors 
give a very wide one (e.g. al-“Umawi: ‘‘Measurement 
consists in ascertaining an unknown quantity by 
means of a known one. The result gives the amount 
of the unknown quantity in units of the quantity used 
for measuring’’); most of them mean by it the 
measurement of length, area and volume. Al- 
Shinshawri makes a clear distinction between direct 
measurement, ‘‘the test of coincidence’’ (tatbik), and 
indirect measurement by calculating from certain 
formulae. 








We find treatises on geometry throughout the 
whole period in which the Muslims acted as the 
transmitters of the ancient culture with which they 
had become acquainted, from the earliest beginnings 
of their literary activity at the beginning of the 9th 
century A.D. to the decline of Arab mathematics in 
about 1600. The purpose of such works was to give 
the future surveyor, architect or soldier the necessary 
equipment, the theoretical foundation for his profes- 
sion. Three groups of these treatises can be distin- 
guished according to their method of treatment: 

(a) those which are quite like our modern collection 
of formulae, are made as brief as possible, give only 
the usual methods of calculation and contain no 
examples (e.g. that of Ibn al-Banna’); 

(b) those which contain examples, completely 
worked out, illustrating the process of calculation (e.g. 
that of al-Baghdadi); 

(c) those which only contain a series of fully worked 
out problems, and are a kind of book of exercises (e.g. 
that of Aba Bakr). 

On the method of exposition in these works, it 
should be noted that we cannot of course speak of 
mathematical formulae in our sense of the word 
among the Arabs. They, especially the eastern Arabs, 
had no language of mathematical formulae; it was 
only late among the western Arabs, and probably only 
in the field of algebra, that a technical language was 
developed. The rules for measuring were always writ- 
ten out fully in words, sometimes even the figures 
occurring in the text. 

The matter of the works on misaha, especially the 
larger ones, as a rule comprise introductory remarks, 
rules for calculating areas and volumes and the most 
important lengths found on them, and occasionally 
also practical exercises. 

A. Introductory remarks. These are as a rule: 

1. Definition of the term misaha. 

2. Explanation, description and systematic 
classification of the geometrical figures to be dis- 
cussed. 

3. Definition and list of the most common units of 
measurement. 

B. Rules for calculation. 

I. Plane surfaces (and the lengths occurring on 
them). 


1, Quadrilaterals (square, rectangle, rhomboid 
trapezium, trapezoid, quadrilateral with salient 
angle). 


2. Triangles (equilateral, isosceles, scalene, right 
angled, acute-angled and obtuse-angled). 

3. Polygons (regular, irregular, ‘‘drum-shaped 
figure’ (mufabbal), ‘‘hollow figure’’ (mudjawwif) 
“‘step-shaped figure’’ (mudarradj). 

“‘Drum-shaped”’ and ‘‘hollow’’ figures are formed 
by the combination of two congruent trapeziums in 
such a way that in the former the shorter, in the latter, 
the longer parallel sides coincide; a number of 
varieties are distinguished. The step-shaped figure is 
formed by placing together a number of rectangles of 
the same length but different breadth, in which the 
proportions of the breadths form an arithmetical pro- 
gression. 

4. Circle, segments of a circle (semi-circle, seg- 
ment, sector, circumference) and related areas 
(horseshoe or crescent [Aiali], egg-shape, bean- or 
lentil-shaped, or oval figures). 

The crescent is formed by the subtraction of two 
segments of circles of different radius with a common 
chord, egg-shape and bean-shape by the addition of 
two congruous segments which in the egg-shape are 
less, in the bean-shape greater than the semi-circle. 
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The area of the oval (ellipse) is given by Savasorda as 
Y% (a+ b)n. 

II. Solids (and the areas, especially superficies, and 
lengths that occur on them). 

1. Prism (ordinary straight and oblique prism, 
square column, rectangular column, dice, triangular 
prism, obliquely cut prism, corpus simile domui in Abt 
Bakr as translated by Gerard of Cremona). 

2. Cylinder. 

3. Pyramids (straight and oblique pyramids, sec- 
tions of pyramids). 

4. Cones (straight and oblique cone, section of 
cone). 

5. Sphere and section of a sphere, hemisphere, seg- 
ment, sector and zone. 

6. Regular and semi-regular bodies (the five 
Platonic and two Archimedean are treated at any 
length only in al-Kashi). 

7. Other bodies, sc. cylindrical vault (azddj and 
tikan; the only difference between them is the length), 
hollow dome (kubba), roof-shape (corpus simile caburi in 
Abi Bakr), wreaths and discus (hollow cylinder), and 
terrace-shaped figures. 

C. Practical exercises. 

These are, generally speaking, rare in works on 
misaha. We frequently find exercises in dividing fields 
modelled on Hero and Euclid. Savasorda has a 
number of exercises on fields on slopes, in hollows and 
on summits and on the calculation of the height of 
hills; al-Hanbali has some on the measurement of 
inaccessible pieces of ground, the depth of wells and 
breadth of rivers. Of other problems, there may be 
mentioned, for example, the calculation of the 
number of pieces of stone or bricks required to build 
a house or a roof, and the ascertainment of the height 
of a wall. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the subject- 
matter as above described is fully contained in any 
work on misdha. The individual works differ in subject 
matter according to the inclinations and abilities of 
their authors, just as our text-books of geometry do at 
the present day. We find works planned on a very 
comprehensive scale (by al-Hanbali and al-Kashi), 
alongside of very brief ones, often dealing only with 
portions of the subject (e.g. the anonymous Berlin ms. 
no. 5954, which contains only formulae for 
calculating plane surfaces), or even only a single 
problem (like the treatise by al-Shinshawri). We 
therefore often find expositions which are only put 
into works on geometry in order to show the author’s 
special knowledge or results of his research in a par- 
ticular field. 

Among remarkable examples of this kind are the 
insertion by Djamshid al-Kashi [g.v.] in a work on 
misaha of a treatment of regular and some semi- 
regular bodies (the calculations worked out by him in 
sexagesimal fractions to the fifths is so accurate that it 
only begins to differ from the correct figure in the 
tenth decimal place); the formulae for the area of a 
surface given by al-Umawi F = Va 6 ¢ d for 
trapezoids with a right angle and his improvement of 
Hero’s formulae for the segments of a circle; the for- 
mula for an arc given by al-Karkhi; the formula @ = 
1/9 [n(n-1) + 6)a? where d is the diameter of the circle 
around a regular polygon of n sides of length a given 
by the same author and al-Baghdadi (the same for- 
mula is found in Nemorarius and Regiomontanus and 
attributed by the latter to the Hindus; it is, however, 
so far as we know, not found in any Hindu 
mathematical work yet published); and also the 
application of algebra to geometry by Abu Bakr and 
Ibn al-Banna?. The former uses the algebraical solu- 


tion for problems of areas in order to show the 
application of equations of the first and second degree 
to the six cases distinguished by al-Kh’arazmi [g. v. }; 
the latter uses combinatorial analysis to investigate the 
different possibilities of stating the problem. 

The methods of calculating volume are the 
same as we find among the Greeks and Egyptians. 
When it is not a question of matter that has been 
taken over from them, in which case the formulae are 
directly adopted, the obtaining of results is purely 
inductive and empirical. Al-Karkhi, for example, 
gives for the volume of a sphere, in addition to the for- 
mulae @ (11/14)?, on the method of obtaining which 
he says nothing, also a (28/45), which he gets by com- 
paring the weight of a cube of wax with the weight of 
a sphere, which is made out of the cube of wax and 
whose diameter is equal to the edge of the cube. Al- 
Baghdadi deals with a method of ascertaining the 
volume from the weight and specific gravity. Al-Kashit 
knows the method of immersion of Archimedes men- 
tioned by Hero. The direct method of measuring the 
length of areas by laying a thread along them is still 
recommended as the most reliable by al-Karkhi and 
Baha? al-Din. It is evident that such methods must 
lead to approximative results, and formulae of 
approximation, the typical feature of practical 
geometry, continue to be used by the Arabs in 
measuring long after they obviously knew of their 
inaccuracy. Ibn Mammiati [q.v.] criticises the usual 
formulae for the area of a triangle 1/2 (a + b) 3/4 ¢ 
and 1/2 (a + 6) 2/3 c, al-Baghdadi the formulae for a 
quadrilateral 1/2 (a + ¢) 1/2 (6 + d) which comes 
from the Egyptians. 

The reasons for the long survival of such rules are 
partly that the formulae gave in practice quite useful 
results and partly that the practical men who were 
concerned with measurement in the exercise of their 
trade wanted values easy to calculate rather than great 
mathematical accuracy, and took no note of slight 
errors, especially if they thereby avoided calculations 
with roots. For similar reasons and in keeping with 
the traditional practice, almost all works of misaha give 
no scientific geometrical proofs of the accuracy of the 
formulae they quote. Only the book of the Jew 
Abraham Savasorda, who may be reckoned among 
the western Arabs, gives logically worked-out proofs 
in any number; we occasionally find references to 
early mathematicians (especially Euclid) in Ibn al- 
Bann2? and Ibn al-Hanbali. Probably inspection was 
quite sufficient (“Abd al-‘Aziz, for example, draws 
plane figures in a network of squares each of one unit 
and counts the squares and their parts within this 
area), or a simple demonstration in some form or a 
calculation to prove the correctness of the procedure, 
which was frequently illustrated also by examples 
completely worked out. 

A further peculiarity of Arabic authors was to give 
formulae which agree completely in substance in dif- 
ferent algebraical forms. The Berlin ms. no. 5954 
gives, for example, for the calculation of the section of 
the hypotenuse g in the right-angled triangle the 


following formulae: g = 1/2 [a + (c-6?): a] = 1/2 
[ees CMa) = a8 fae leo) ay = 112 


[a? + (c?-6?)]: a. This differentiation was probably 
only intended to give as many forms as possible of the 
relations between the known and unknown 
magnitudes so as to afford the practical man a choice 
of different correct formulae, of which one might suit 
the special case better than another. 

The sources of Arab geometry are to be sought 
among the Greeks and Hindus. The form and 
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substance of the rules are almost entirely Greek, 
especially in the older authors. Hero’s ‘‘elabora- 
tions’’, in particular, which in turn go back to Egypt, 
seem to have been the model for Arab works on 
geometry. To Egypt may be traced the prefacing of a 
metrological section (found in many books on misaha), 
the problems on dividing fields, the formula for the 
trapezoid, the special name for the upper side of a 
quadrilateral (ra°s al-‘arid). Hindu are the values for 
in al-Kh’drazmi, the formula Va 6 ¢ d, for the 
quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, the terms are, 
perpendicular from the summit of an arc and chord, 
the marking of lengths in Hindu figures, the use of 
algebra to solve geometrical problems (equations, 
method of double error, combinatorial analysis). The 
chief teachers were, however, the Greeks, whose 
achievements the Arabs generally speaking never sur- 
passed; the requirements of practical mensuration 
gave them no new problems, and practical geometry 
remained down to quite modern times elementary, 
the majority of the problems of which had been finally 
settled long ago by the Greeks. 

The services of the Arabs to geometry lie less in the 
extension of the field by ascertaining new, hitherto 
unknown facts (although in the misaha works we do 
find a series of new and novel rules) than in their 
enrichment of this science by new methods of calcula- 
tion and teaching, and especially in their preserving 
the inheritance of the ancients and handing it down to 
the western world. Although Hero’s geometry first 
became known in north-western Europe through 
Roman surveyors, it was mainly the Arab sources 
which gave new life to this subject which had become 
stagnant in its old form. Arabic original works were 
made accessible to the west in Latin translations. 
Leonardo of Pisa in his Practica geometrica, which 
remained a standard work for three centuries, 
depended closely on Savasorda, who most probably 
owed a great deal to Abi Bakr since there are striking 
similarities between the Liber embadorum and the Liber 
mensurationis; down to late in the 16th century, we con- 
tinually come across writings on practical geometry 
which in form and content show to what originals they 
go back. 
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me (H. ScuirMer) 

MISAHA (a.), the measurement of plane sur- 
faces, alsoin modern usage, survey, the techni- 
que of surveying. In this article, measures of length 
and area will be considered, those of capacity, volume 
and weight having been dealt with under MAKAYIL Wa- 
MawaziNn. For the technique of surveying, see MISAHA, 
“ILM AL-. 

1. In the central Islamic lands. In pre-modern 
times, there were a bewildering array of measures for 
length and superficial area, often with the same name 
but differing locally in size and extent. As Lane 
despairingly noted, ‘“‘Of the measures and weights 
used in Egypt I am not able to give an exact account; 
for, after diligent search, I have not succeeded in fin- 
ding any two specimens of the same denomination 
perfectly agreeing with each other, and generally the 
difference has been very considerable’’ (The manners 
and customs of the modern Egyptians, Appx., ‘Egyptian 
weights and measures’’). Measures of capacity and 
weight, being much more intensively used in every- 
day commercial transactions, tended to be more 
closely defined and regulated either by the governing 
authority or by the local market inspector or muhtasib 
[see HIsBa]; those of length and area were more the 
concern of the officials making cadastral surveys for 
taxation puposes [see KANUN. ii. Cadaster] or else 
estimating the value of growing crops (takhmin), 
especially for the type of tax collection involving a 
share-out of the crop (mukasama) [see KHARAD]. I]. 

(a) The basic measures of length related, as in 
many other cultures, to various parts of the body and 
positions of the limbs. An isha‘ [g.v.] ‘‘finger’’ was the 
breadth of the middle joint of the middle finger, con- 
ventionally 1/24 of the dhira‘ [9.v.] or cubit, itself 
originally the length of the arm from the elbow to the 
tip of the middle finger. The kabda ‘‘fist’s width’’ was 
the breadth of the four fingers of one hand put 
together. The shibr ‘‘span’’ was the span of the hand, 
from the thumb to the little finger. The ba‘ or kama 
was the width of the two arms outstretched, i.e. a 
fathom, canonically equal to four dhira‘s. The kasaba 
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“‘pole, shaft’? equalled a number of dhira‘s varying 
between five and eight, but giving an average length 
of four m. In the Persian lands, the gaz was the 
equivalent of the Arabic dhira‘; in the 17th century, 
Chardin stated that the ‘‘royal’’ gaz, gaz-i shahi, was 
“trois pieds moins un pouce’’, i.e. 94.745 cm., and it 
seems to have been on average 95 cm. In 1926, soon 
after Rida Shah Pahlavi’s accession to the throne, an 
attempt was made to equate the traditional Persian 
measures with the metric system, so that the gaz was 
fixed at 1 m; and after 1933, the metric system was 
introduced, the older measures nevertheless remain- 
ing in popular use. 

(b) The basic measure of area in earlier Islamic 
times was the qarib, which, as well as being a measure 
of capacity for grain, etc., equal to four kafizs [see 
MAKAYIL WA-MAWAZIN], became a measure of surface 
area, originally the amount of agricultural land which 
could be sown with a djarib’s measure of seed. The 
extent of the djarib of area varied widely. Canonically, 
it was made up of 100 kasabas, hence approx. 1,600 
m’. In Fars, this was known as the ‘‘small djarib’’, the 
‘large djarib’’ being 5,837 m?, but in later mediaeval 
times, the djartb of the Persian lands was by the 
1ith/i7th century reduced to 958 m?. In modern 
Iran, since 1926, the djarib has equalled one hectare, 
but in local usage, the djarib can still represent an area 
ranging from 400 m? to approx. 1,450 m?. This 
reflects in part farming practice, a djarb of unirrigated 
land being larger in area than one of irrigated land, 
since the amount of seed sown over a given area of 
irrigated land is greater than that sown over unir- 
rigated land. 

In Egypt, the standard measure of land has been 
the faddan ‘‘yoke of oxen’’ (pl. fadadin), defined by al- 
Kalkashandi (q. v. ] (9th/15th century) as equalling 400 
square kasabas, i.e. 6,368 m?. The official reckoning of 
this measure decreased from the equivalent of 1 1/10 
English acres to less than one acre (1 acre = 0.4046 
hectare). Since 1830, the faddan has corresponded to 
4200.833 m? (1.038 English acres). 

In the Turkish lands of the Ottoman Empire, and 
the Arab lands of ‘Irak, Syria and Palestine directly 
under Ottoman rule till 1918, the standard measure of 
area was the doniim (‘‘turn, turning’’), Arabic dinam, 
the area which originally was considered to equal one 
day’s ploughing. In Turkey it equalled 939 m? (i.e. 
approx. 1,000 sq. yards), but the ‘‘new’’ (yerit) dontim 
was in the 19th century equated with the hectare; and 
in 1934 the metric system of weights and measures 
was officially adopted by the Turkish Republic. In 
Syria and Palestine in recent times, the dénam is one 
of 1,000 m? = 0.247 acres, whilst in ‘Irak a larger one 
of 2,500 m? is used, despite the official adoption in 
“Irak of the metric system in 1931. In any case, in all 
these lands, the traditional measures have remained 
in daily use side-by-side with the newer metric ones. 
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(C.E. Boswortn) 

2. Muslim India. (a) Measures of length. In 
traveller’s accounts, distances are frequently stated in 
‘*days’’, marhala: ‘‘Fulanshahr is two days’ journey 
from Fulananad.’’ The practical convenience of this 


method should not be underestimated; it remains in 
use at the present day for travellers in the high hills 
who may expect to find a shelter, stabling, water and 
possibly even minimal provisions at a convenient end 
of a day’s march, whose physical length may be very 
variable depending on the nature of the terrain to be 
crossed. The principle of the convenient day’s march 
has of course been a determining factor in the siting 
of sarais along major-routes [see MANZIL, SARA‘I, 
TARIk; on the difficulties of interpretation, see 
especially S.H. Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim 
history, i, Bombay 1939, comment on distances in al- 
Istakhri e¢ aliz, 30 ff.). Other travellers, including al- 
Biruni, describe distances in terms of the parasang or 
farsakh [q.v.], but since al-Biriini uses the term to 
interpret information which he obviously received in 
terms of Hindi units of length, his figures are far from 
reliable (useful discussion in Hodivala, op. cit., 42-5). 
He and others occasionally use the word mil, the Arab 
mile, which later becomes a source of confusion, as it 
may be used as a synonym of farsakh; mil rather than 
mail persists in modern Indian languages for the 
English mile, possibly helped through Portuguese. 

The Hindu unit of distance which misled al-Birtnt 
is the Skrt. yodjana ‘‘league’’, .a distance of four goruta 
“‘cow-roar’’, the length at which a cow’s lowing can 
be heard, or krosa ‘‘earshot’’. The yodjana, later 
djodjan, is rarely used by Muslim writers, but the 
krosa, later kés (or the Persian cognate karoh), becomes 
the standard term for describing distance. This has 
been differently reckoned at different periods and in 
different regions and, like the sé and the man [see 
MAKAYIL WA-MAWAZIN], has almost everywhere a 
distinction between a larger and a smaller measure, 
the pakka kos and the kac¢a kos. 

New imperial standards were introduced in the hey- 
day of the Mughals with bewildering frequency, but 
the surviving records, and the references to foreign 
standards, allow a reasonably sure interpretation. 
These standards may be considered under the signifi- 
cant reigns. 

1. Babur (932-7/1526-30), in a mnemonic rhyme 
under the year 935/1528, establishes that the Indian 
league, kuroh, of 100 ‘‘ropes’’, fanab, each of 40 paces, 
kadam, was thus of 4,000 paces, each being of one- 
and-a-half cubits, kart; a cubit was of six hand- 
breadths, tétam, each of four ‘‘hands’’, élig, each of six 
barleycorns, djaw. He thus refers to Caghatay and 
Persian units, explaining that the kurdh is equivalent 
to a mil (Babur-nama, fol. 351a-b). The ‘‘hand’’ is 
evidently a digit in fact. 

A thorough inquiry into the value of both digit and 
hand-breadth was made by Col. J.A. Hodgson, 
Surveyor General of India, in 1843, measuring the 
hands of 76 men twice; the width at the knuckles (the 
root of the fingers) averaged 3. 2287" (8.20 cm), and 
that across the mid-joint 3. 078" (7.82 cm). These 
averages yielded finger widths of 0.8053 (in reality, 
0.8077 ‘) (205 cm) and 0. 769" (1.95 cm) respectively 
(op. cit. in Bibl. , 46 ff.). The former is probably correct 
(see below, 4 and 5), though he took the latter. He 
cited experiments by Halhed in 1824, whereby a digit 
of six barleycorns arranged breadthways was found to 
be 0.7766 (1.97 cm) (zbid., 49-50). 

Babur’s cubit, if we take the hand width at the 
knuckles, would be 19.37” (49.20 cm), the pace 29. 06" 
(73.80 cm), the cable 96 10. x (29.52 m), and the 
league 3228*2°1.2" (2,952 m). 

2. Shér Shah (947-52/1540-45) and Humayun 
(937-47, 962-3/1530-40, 1555-6). Shér Khan fixed the 
kos, or league, at 60 djarib, each of 60 stkandari gaz; this 
gaz [q.v. in Suppl.], or cubit, had been introduced by 
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Sikandar Lodi (894-923/1489-1517), being reckoned 
at 41% iskandari/stkandari (sc. fanka). This was a round 
billon coin struck in great numbers (Sikandar Lodi 
struck in billon only), which continued in circulation 
well into Mughal times; its average diameter was 0.7 

(1.78 cm); a half-fanka of 0.55 (1.40 cm) was also 
known, with quarter and eighth fankas known in small 
numbers. (H.N. Wright, Coinage and metrology of the 
sultans of Dehli, Delhi 1936, 250-4, 260-1). Humayun 
is reported to have added half an iskandari (half the 
diameter of an iskandari, or the diameter of a 
half-fanka?) to the length of the gaz, bringing the 
number to 42. Thus Humayin’s cubit would be of 
29.4 (74.67 cm). However, the remark in the A ’in-z 
Akbari, iii, 296, that this length was equivalent to 32 
angusht, ‘‘fingers’-breadth’’) would lead to an 
impossibly large angusht of 0.92 (2.34 cm); if, how- 
ever, the diameter of the half-tanka (0.55 ) be taken, 
the angusht would be of only 0.72 , too small (and in 
any case the half-fanka could not have been referred to 
as an iskandari). This unsatisfactory explanation must 
be attributed to an error on Abu ’I-Fadl’s part. 

3. Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605). At his accession, 
three parallel systems were in use throughout Hin- 
diastan. In each the cubit, gaz, was of 24 digits, tassud), 
but the latter were designated long, medium, or short 
(daraz, miyana, kutah) according to whether they 
equalled 8, 7, or 6 barleycorns placed breadthways. 
The first was used in surveying land, the second in 
building, and the third for furniture and soft goods 
(Ain, iii, 294). They were thus related in principle to 
the dhird‘ al-shar“iyya of 24 digits, which is occasionally 
referred to in India. The iskandari gaz was retained for 
agriculture and building, and an akbar-shahi gaz of 46 
angusht was used for cloth (Ain, iii, 296; cf. i, 170-1). 
In the 19th year of the Divine Era (1575), Akbar had 
a new standard pole, djarib, made up of canes joined 
by iron rings. to obviate the moisture movement 
which made the hemp cable unreliable. On 22 Rabi‘ 
II 996/21 March 1588 he introduced his new standard 
gaz, to be known as the gaz-i ilahi, of 41 digits, to 
replace all others; this appears to have been 32.82 
(83.36 cm), about the same as 41 of Hodgson’s larger 
digits. He then re-established the land measure, the 
fanab, at 60 of these new gaz; the squared area was 
known as a bigha (A°in, iii, 296). Subsequently, how- 
ever, the kurdh is defined as of 100 tanab each of 50 ilaht 
gaz; the resulting 5,000 iahi gaz could also be 
measured with 400 poles, bans, each of 12% gaz: it 
seems that a further revision had taken place (Ain, ili, 
597). 

4. Djahangir (1014-37/1605-27) in turn revised the 
scale, making the taht gaz of 40 digits, and the gaz-i 
shar of 24; he used the terms gaz and dir“a (sic) inter- 
changeably. In his memoirs he states that the kuroh 
used in his reign was the same as that of Akbar, and 
that like it, it was of 5,000 dir‘a (Tuzuk-i Djahangivi, 
298, cf. 234). The gaz itself must therefore have 
remained unchanged. His purpose in altering the 
number of digits is clear in his practice of giving small 
measurements in quarters, pa or paw, and eighths, 
nim-paw of a cubit: he had simply found the 41 digits 
indivisible. Measurements given for buildings at 
Fathpur Sikri, when compared with their present 
dimensions, suggest values for the gaz of between 30° 
(76.2 cm) and 32 (81.3 cm)—the lower values, being 
taken from longer measurements, are subject to 
greater error. Experiments in measuring the intervals 
between the kés minars, as reported by Elliot (op. cit. in 
Bibl. , 194-6), gave an average of 4,558* (4,167.83 m) 
along the road, which at 5,000 gaz to the kés yields a 
gaz of 32.818" (83. 35 cm). A gaz was also divided into 
16 girth (Tizuk, 175). 





5. Shah Djahan (1037-68/1628-57). Under the year 
1046/1636-7, ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahawri states that all 
measurements are given in a dhira‘-i padshahi of 40 
angusht (Badshah-nama, i/2, 237). Muhammad Tahir 
confirms that the kurih-i padshahi is of 200 darib, the 
djarth of 25 dira‘ (sic), and these each of 40 angusht. 
(Mulakhkhas, fol. 107a). Thus it appears either that the 
value of the djartb had been halved or that it was no 
longer synonymous with the fanab. As Tahir refers 
later to the daribi kos, it seems the latter is probable. 
This explains why the rods in Akbar’s reign were of 
12 1/2 gaz, as half a djarib: it seems that the fanab con- 
tinued to be associated with the old multiple of 60. An 
English letter from Agra dated 24 April 1647 explains 
that the Agra cubit had been shortened by 2.5%, or 
1/3 girth, to conform with the Lahawr cubit, by royal 
decree. The Lahawr unit must be the dhira‘-i padshahi, 
and the Agra cubit must be Akbar’s ilahi gaz: the dif- 
ference represents a reduction from 41 to 40 digits 
(Moreland, op. cit., 102). A second letter of 6 January 
1648 refers to an, Agra cubit, presumably the 
reformed unit, as 32 (81.28 cm) long (Foster, 1646- 
50, 122, 190). In this case the old Agra cubit would 
be 32.82°/83.36 cm). Tavernier printed a scale (op. 
cit., iif2, 236) which shows that the Strat cubit was 
27,30 (69.34 cm), thus tending to corroborate Fryer’s 
28 (71.12 cm); another English letter of 12 November 
1645, before the reform, equates 10.5 Agra girth with 
19 Surat fassiidj, so that from Tavernier’s scale the 
Agra cubit can be calculated as 32.99 (83.79 cm), not 
far from the values established above (Foster, 1642- 
45, 299-300). Hodgson, with the measurement across 
the knuckles, had arrived at an tahi gaz of 33.018" 
(83.86 cm); his measurements at the Tadj Mahall and 
other buildings of this reign in Agra, when referred to 
figures in the Shah- -Djahannama of Muhammad Salih, 
suggested a dyird‘-i padshahi of 31. 79° (80.75 cm) 
(Hodgson, 50-3: he was mistaken in thinking this 
cubit to be of 42 digits). These royal works were 
apparently measured in the new unit, regardless of the 
conservatism of the merchants in the same city. Shah 
Djahan’s reform can only be explained as an attempt 
to combine the advantage of a division into 40 units 
with Akbar’s, rather than Djahangir’s, digit. This 
may have been because the latter had proved larger 
than most fingers! 

As well as the variations of the kés to the smaller 
units within the Mughal heartland, provincial stan- 
dards also varied. The kés in use in Malwa was of 90 
tanabs of 60 gaz, according to the A*in-i Akbari; in Yule 
and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, London 1886, with 
Crooke’s additions of 1902, the estimated kos in the 
Bengal Presidency was ‘‘about 2 miles, much less as 
you approach the N.W.’’; in the upper [Ganges- 
Djamna] Dob 1 1/4 miles, in Bundelkhand ‘‘nearly 
3m or... even 4, in Madras 2 1/4, and a sultant kés 
in Mysore ‘‘about 4 miles’’. The terms fanab and 
djarib seem to have become interchangeable, although 
obviously variable in terms of the gaz, variable itself. 
The determination of the Mughal ‘‘imperial’’ gaz 
became a matter of concern to the British when their 
own revenue surveys were begun in the first quarter 
of the 19th century; results were so discrepant that an 
arbitrary value of 33 inches (= 83.82 cm) was 
assigned. 

It should be noted that the term dhira® [{q.v.] 
“‘cubit’’ is occasionally used, with no great precision, 
by Indian Muslim authors, either for the gaz or for the 
hath, lit. ‘‘hand’’, the distance between the elbow and 
top of the middle finger, sometimes used as a cloth 
measure (Buchanan’s Eastern India, quoted in Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v. Haut); but the common cloth measure was 
the gaz in the form of an iron rod marked into 
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quarters. This implement was certainly still in use in 
Lucknow in 1955. 

(b) Measure of an area. The units of area 
measurement for land were mostly the digha and its 
twentieth part the biswa. The digha again varied con- 
siderably by region, with the usual distinction of kacéa 
and pakka (some examples in Jarrett’s footnote to the 
term fandb in his tr. of Ain-i Akbari, ti, 61). Again 
Akbar’s regulations of the 31st regnal year provide a 
point of reference: he fixed the bighd as a square djarib, 
i.e. 60 x 60 Ilahi gaz, directing that for measurement 
purposes the old hempen fanab, lit. ‘‘tent-rope’’ of 
sixty gaz be replaced by a darib of bamboo rods joined 
by iron rings—the former having lent itself too easily 
to fraud by being left out to collect the dew and there- 
fore shrinking from 60 gaz to as little as 56; this could 
cause a mismeasurement of up to thirteen bighd in a 
hundred (one madad-i ma‘ash farman of 989/1581, doc. 
1 in B.N. Goswamy and J.S. Grewal, The Mughals and 
the Jogis of Jakhbar, Simla 1967, equates 200 bigha-by- 
the-hemp-rope with 170 bighd-by-the-bamboo, a dif- 
ference of 15%). This standardised ‘‘imperial’’ bigha 
of 3,600 taht gaz was therefore (at the rate of the gaz 
as calculated above) 0.5427 acres = 0.2196 ha. (in the 
British revenue surveys, taking the gaz as 33 inches, 
the bighd was fixed at 5/8 acre = 0.253 ha.). The biswa 
was thus of 131.33 sq. yds. = 109.8 sq. m.; a smaller 
measure, the biswansa, one-twentieth of the biswa, is 
also mentioned by Abu ’I-Fadl, who states that 
anything under the biswansa was ignored for revenue 
purposes. Three smaller divisions by twenties are 
mentioned, which would seem to be of no practical 
account. Local units are occasionally encountered in 
farmans, such as the Pandjab kandi, a quarter of a bigha, 
or ghuma’o, generally 8 kanals in the Pandjab but as lit- 
tle as one-fifth of a bigha elsewhere in north India, and 
in the extreme east and north-east, the hal/har of some 
7 to 8 bigha. 
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(J. Burton-Pace and P.A. ANDREws) 

3. Finally, one should note that the word misdaha is 
also used as a technical term of the financial 
department to denote not only surveying as 
such, but also the land-tax [see KHARAD]] 
calculated, probably on the Byzantine model accord- 
ing to the surface area of the cultivated lands, or else, 
perhaps on the Sasanid model, according to the sur- 
face area adjusted in regard to the nature of the soil, 
methods of irrigation and, in general, yield. 

Bibliography: F. Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation in 
the classic period, Copenhagen 1950, 103 ff.; Cl. 
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(Ep.) 

MISALLA (a., pl. masall), lit. ‘‘large needle’’, 
obelisk. The mediaeval Arab authors speak with awe 
of the wondrous two obelisks of SAyn Shams [g.v. ], 
Heliopolis, the old Egyptian On. Al-Makrizi (Khitat, 
ed. G. Wiet, vol. iv, ch. Ixvi, § 1, p. 89) gives the 
biblical name Ra‘amsas, and Aba Dja‘far al-Idrisi 
(Anwar ‘ulwi al-adjram fi ’l-kashf ‘an asrar al-ahram, ed. 
U. Haarmann, Beirut 1990, 80, 1. 5) the variant 
Ra‘amsis, for the ancient city which is occasionally 
(Ibn Dukmak, Intisar, v, 43 ult.) identified with the 
village al-Matariyya. The two obelisks had formed 
part of the vast sun temple (haykal al-shams) already in 
ruins when the Arab conquerors arrived in Egypt. 
Different lexical terms are used to introduce the 
obelisks: the early Muslim geographers Ibn Khur- 
radadhbih (161, ll. 5-9) and Ibn Rusta (80, Il. 9-13) 
speak of ‘‘columns’’ (ustuwdnatan’). Numerous later 
authors (Aba ‘Ubayd al-Bakri, al-Kuda‘, Abd 
Dja‘far al-Idrisi, Yakit, Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi, al- 
Makrizi, Ibn Dukmak and Aba Hamid al-Kudsi) 
simply denote them as ‘“‘pillars’’ (a%nida, ‘amiidan'), 
whereas al-Mukaddasi (210; cf. A. Miquel, L Egypte 
vue par un géographe arabe: al-Mugaddasi, in Al, xi 
[1972], 134), the Iranian traveller Nasir-i Khusraw, 
in his description of his visit to the bagh-i FirSawn in 
‘Ayn al-Shams [!] (Safar-ndma, ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 
1881, 49, 142 f.), and Abu Hamid al-Andalus (TuAfat 
al-albab, ed. G. Ferrand, in JA, [July-September 
1925], 73-4) use the term minaret/beacon (manar, 
manaran’). The popular designation, however, was, as 
we learn from Yakut (Buldan, ed. Beirut, iv, 179a), 
masall/misallata FirSawn. 

When ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi visited Heliopolis 
at the end of the 6th/12th century, one of the two 
mighty obelisks had already collapsed: ‘‘It was broken 
in two pieces by the fall, owing to its excessive weight. 
The copper which had covered the top had been taken 
away”’ (cf. the Arabic text of al-Ifada wa ‘l-i‘tibar, as 
well as an English tr., in K.H. Zand and J.A. and 
I.E. Videan, The Eastern Key, London 1965, 126-9; for 
the French and German renderings of this famous 
description of the obelisks, which passed into later 
Arab compendia such as Shafi‘ b. SAli’s K. ‘Adja*1b al- 
buldan (see Khitat, § 15, 95-6), see Silvestre de Sacy, 
Relation de lEgypte par Abd-allatif médecin arabe de 
Bagdad, Paris 1810, 181, and Else Reitemeyer, 
Beschreibung Agyptens im Muittelalter aus den geographischen 
Werken der Araber, Leipzig 1903, 102-3). The exact 
date when this obelisk fell down is unclear. Abu 
Hamid al-Andalusi, who visited Egypt around 
512/1118, also mentions only one obelisk, of which de 
Sacy (op. cit., 228), however, thought that it was this 
one which collapsed at a later time, i.e. between 1118 
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and ‘Abd al-Latif’s visit around 1195. Certainly, the 
historian Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Djazari (d. 
739/1338 [q.v.]) is not correct when dating this event 
as late as 6 Ramadan 656/6 September 1258 (see the 
interesting quotation from his unpublished chronicle 
Hawadith al-zaman, in Khitat, § 16, pp. 96-7; the report 
of this year in the Gotha autograph of Hawadith al- 
zaman is fragmentary, cf. U. Haarmann, Quellenstudten 
zur frithen Mamlukenzeit, Freiburg 1969-70, 44). 
Perhaps de Sacy was correct (op. cit., 229) in his con- 
jecture that the right year should be 556/1161, and 
that some scribal error could be responsible for this 
false chronology to be found also in later authors such 
as al-Nuwayri (Nihdya, i, 394, 1. 7). 

The two obelisks of Heliopolis were unanimously 
counted among the outstanding ‘adja*zb of Egypt. Abu 
Hamid al-Kudsi (= Ps. Ibn Zahira) names them as 
the key monuments of Heliopolis, the second item in 
his list of a total of twenty Egyptian miracles (al- 
Fada@"il al-bahira ft mahasin Misr wa’l-Kahira, ed. M. al- 
Sakka and K. al-Muhandis, Cairo 1969, 150; the text 
is taken from Yakut, loc. cit., who again quotes al- 
Hasan b. Ibrahim al-Misri). Their fame is founded 
not only on their awesome dimensions and weight, 
but also on the perfect craftsmanship on an excep- 
tionally difficult material (granite), and the multitude 
of hieroglyphic inscriptions, including the relief of 
someone on a riding beast (cf. al-Kuda‘i in Khitat, § 
20, p. 97, see also Yakit, loc. cit.; in Ibn Sa‘id, al- 
Mughrib, al-Nudjum al-zahira ft hula hadrat al-Kahira, ed. 
Husayn Nassar, Cairo 1970, in a special book on 
Heliopolis—the K. Ladhdhat al-lams fi hula kurat ‘Ayn 
Shams, quoted also by Ibn Dukmak, Jntisar, v, 44, 
1. 1—we read wrongly of this statue as standing 
between the two obelisks!, cf. 375, 1. 2). Particular 
fascination was caused by the precious copper caps of 
the two needles, for which various Arabic terms ((1) 
kalansuwwa ‘‘hood’’, see ‘Abd al-Latif and Shafi‘ b. 
SAli; (2) sawma‘a ‘‘[monk’s] cell’’, see al-Kuda‘T and 
Yakut and their respective followers al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh, iii, 325, 1. 4; al-Makrizi, Khitat, § 20, p. 97; Ibn 
Said, al-Nudjim al-zahira, 375; Abi Hamid al-Kudsi, 
Fada*il, 150; and (3) tawk ‘‘collar’’, see Ibn Khurrada- 
dhbih, Ibn Rusta and Aba SUbayd al-Bakri) are used. 
‘Abd al-Latif speaks with the exactitude of the scien- 
tist about the effect which verdigris had on the copper 
of this cap. Several authors, among them also Nasir-i 
Khusraw, who visited Heliopolis in the time of the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir (q. v.] in the mid-5th/11th 
century, mention the moisture from condensation that 
could be observed flowing constantly, in all seasons, 
from beneath the copper top of the obelisk and caus- 
ing moss and other vegetation to grow miraculously 
high above the soil on the barren granite of the monu- 
ment (cf. esp. Abu Hamid al-Andalusi’s Tusfa, as well 
as the French and German translations of his remarks 
by Ferrand in Les monuments de l’Egypte au XII siécle 
d apres Aba Hamid al-Andalusi, in Mélanges Maspero, iii, 
Cairo 1935-40 [= MIFAO, Ixviii], 61, and G. Jacob, 
Studien in arabischen Geographen, iii, Berlin 1892, 86-7). 
Al-Kuda‘i, as well as Yakut, Ibn Sa“id al-Maghribi, 
and al-KalkashandI, speak of a connection between 
the annual rise of the Nile and the flow of moisture 
from the obelisk. The value of the copper found both 
on top of, and inside, the fallen obelisk was enormous; 
al-Djazari, and following him both al-Makrizi and 
Abu Hamid al-Kudsi (Fada7il, 151, ll. 2-3), mention 
a figure of 10,000 dinars. 

Since the living tradition of Pharaonic Egypt had 
forever ceased in Islamic times, the function of the 
obelisks—as well as the identity of those who erected 
them—was free for an intrinsically Islamic or a fan- 





tastic interpretation. Ibn Khurradadhbih names the 
legendary Iranian king Hushang as their builder 
(161; see also Khitat, § 26, p. 99, Il. 5-9). In the 
apocryphal Hermetic history of al-Wasifi/Ibn Wasif 
Shah, Akhbar al-zaman, the ‘‘two pillars’’ of Heliopolis 
are the work of the postdiluvian Pharaoh M-n-kawus 
(ed. SA. al-Sawi, *Beirut 1980, 200, Il. 11-13; see also 
Khitat, § 11, p. 93), who is said to have inscribed the 
date of their erection into the stone. Ibn Sa‘id al- 
Maghribi (op. cit., 376, Il. 3-5) mentions the 
Amalekite al-Rayyan b. al-Walid b. Dama‘/Dimagh, 
Joseph’s Pharaoh, as their builder. Al-Mukaddasi 
(211), one of our earliest witnesses in Islamic times, 
surmises, on the basis of a book on talismans, that the 
obelisks served an apotropaic function against the 
crocodiles, still a menace at the time of their con- 
struction. 

The less conspicuous obelisks on Egyptian soil are 
also mentioned here and there in the mediaeval 
Islamic sources. In the context of the two obelisks of 
Heliopolis, ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi (and those 
following him) mention the two needles of Cleopatra 
in Alexandria (now on the Embankment of the River 
Thames in London and in Central Park, New York) 
as being considerably bigger than the numerous small 
obelisks in ‘Ayn Shams yet as being well inferior in 
size to the two big ones. That these two Alexandrian 
obelisks had originally also stood in Heliopolis, and 
had been transferred to the Ptolemaic capital only in 
Roman times, was evidently unknown to the 
mediaeval Islamic authors. 

There is also a brief reference to the unfinished 
obelisk in the quarry of Aswan. In the anonymous 
Berlin manuscript 8503 (Petermann, i, 684, no. 12, 
fol. 13a, written after 814/1411), the author states that 
he himself found in the ‘‘mountain of Assuan’’ this 
pillar, all designed and carved (wa-kad hundisa wa- 
nukira), yet not yet separated from the rock; what its 
destination was to be remained unknown, he adds. 

A few monuments are mentioned in direct connec- 
tion with the obelisks of ‘Ayn Shams, such as the large 
statue of Isis in Fustat, called either the ‘‘lady’’ (a/- 
sayyida) (see al-Harawi, al-Isharat ila ma‘rifat al-ziyarat, 
ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine, Damascus 1953, 40, ll. 14- 
15) or the laundry-woman of Pharaoh’s kin (al- 
ghassala li-al-FirSawn) (al-Mukaddasi, 211), or the idol 
of firm white limestone, allegedly depriving him who 
saw it of his office, which was therefore destroyed by 
Ahmad b. Tulun in 258/871-2 (Ibn al-Daya, al-Sira al- 
Tuliniyya, quoted by al-Makrizi in his Khitat, § 23, 
p. 98). 

Bibliography: Besides the works mentioned in 

the text, see the titles given by J. Maspéro and G. 

Wiet, Matériaux pour servir a la géographie de |’Egypte, 

Cairo 1919, 131-2; Wiet in his ed. of Makrizi’s 

Khitat, iv, ch. 66, § 15, p. 96, n. 2; idem, L’Egypte 

de Murtadi fils du Gaphiphe. Introduction, traduction, et 

notes, Paris 1953, 97 (les merveilles d’ Alexandrie). 
(U. Haarmann) 

MIS‘AR B. MUHALHIL [see ani purar]. 

MISBAH [see sirapy]. 

MISBAHA [see susya]. 

MISHMISH (a., more rarely mushmush, in the 
Maghrib mishmash), a masc. sing. noun with a collec- 
tive meaning (singulative mishmisha), the apricot- 
tree and its fruit (Prunus armeniaca), of the Rosaceae 
family, and corresponding to Persian zardalit, zardalik 
and Turkish kayzsv. 

It was for long considered as indigenous to Armenia 
(whence its scientific name), but in fact has been 
cultivated in China for about two millennia before our 
era and reached the Mediterranean region of the West 
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in the historical ages of Athens and Rome via India, 
Persia, Iraq and Turkey. In Greece, Italy, North 
Africa and Spain it was soon acclimatised under the 
name of ‘‘Armenian apple’’ (d&ppeviaxdy piAov, 
armeniacum malum) and ‘‘golden apple’’ (ypucop7Aov, 
chrysomelum), this last appellation being given also to 
the quince (safardjal). Nevertheless, in Greece it was 
more commonly called by the adjective ‘‘early’”’ 
(mpatxdxtov, praecox), since it is one of the first of the 
juicy fruits (fakiha, pl. fawakih) to ripen in the spring; 
and it was from this Greco-Latin denomination that 
Arabic derived barkuk which, according to region, is 
also applied to the plum (cdjdjas, ‘ayn al-bakar). This 
loan-word al-barkuk yields in Kabyle aberkok, in 
Mozarabic albericoque and in Catalan abercoc, whence 
Old Fr. aubercot (12th century) and then modern Fr. 
abricot, Eng. apricot, Ger. Aprikose. 

As early as the high Middle Ages, the Islamic lands 
which cultivated the apricot distinguished two 
categories of this fruit: on one hand, the varieties the 
kernel of whose stone was sweet and edible (mishmish 
lawzi) and on the other, those where it was bitter 
(mishmish kilabi). In the first category, by far the most 
sought-after and best-named variety was that called 
kamar al-din (‘‘moon of religion’’) and kaysi, which had 
large juicy fruits perfectly suited for drying. In the 
8th/14th century, the famous traveller Ibn Battita 
[g.v.] on several occasions vaunts their excellence. He 
first tasted them at Hamat in Syria (the hamawi 
variety), then at Isfahan and finally, in Anatolia 
where they are singled out as a speciality of the towns 
of Konya (Kaniya), Antalia (Anjaliya) and Kastamonu 
(Kastaminiya). After drying, these fruits were exported 
to Syria and, above all, to Egypt (Rihla, i, 142, ii, 44, 
259, 281, 336, tr. Gibb, i, 91, ii, 295, 418, 430, 459). 
As foodstuffs, these dried apricots offered several 
advantages since, as well as keeping well, they also 
produced, after maceration in water (naku‘) over- 
night, a refreshing and sweet-smelling drink and a 
tasty side-dish. It would be impossible to enumerate 
the many dainties (halwiyyat), including pastries, con- 
fections of sugar, sweets and syrups, in whose com- 
position apricots were used. In connection with dishes 
of cooked meat, Arabic works on the culinary art 
mention two recipes for stews involving apricots 
(mushmushiyya, see M. Rodinson, Recherches sur les 
documents arabes relatifs a la cuisine, in REI [1949], 131- 
8). Finally, in the pharmacopeia, the sweet or bitter 
kernel of the stone of the apricot yielded an ‘‘oil’’ 
(duhn lubb nawa al-mishmish) beneficial for the treat- 
ment of haemorrhoids, anal tumours and dysentery 
(see Ibn al-Baytar-Leclerc, Traité des simples, Paris 
1877-83, ii, 929). In the Middle East at the present 
day, among the numerous varieties of apricots 
obtained by grafting, one sees always in the markets 
the hamawi and the mishmish lawzi, whose name has 
become by abbreviations mishlawz. Also to be found, 
according to region, are the baswsi, the sindiyani, the 
baladi and the ‘adjami, all with a sweet kernel (see E. 
Ghaleb, al-Mawsi‘a fi ‘uliim al-tabia, Beirut 1965, s.v. 
mishmish). 

In Syria, the name of mushmush barri is given to the 
arbutus (Arbutus unedo) regarded as a kind of wild 
apricot because of the reddish tinge of its fruits; and, 
in botany, modern Arabic calls mishmish Amirika the 
Mammea or Santo Domingo apricot (Mammea 
americana) and mishmish al-Yaban ‘‘apricot of Japan”’ 
the Kaki (Diospyros kakt). 

Bibliography: Given in article. (F. Vrré) 

MISK (a.), musk, the gland secretion of the male 
musk deer (Moschus moschiferus L., Cervidae), 
discharged from the musk pouch (Moschus in vesicis), 


the prepucial bag-like formation near the navel of 
small deer resembling roes or gazelles. According to a 
tradition, ‘‘musk is the best and strongest smelling 
perfume’’ (Wensinck, Concordance, vi, 224a, 10-1; 
idem, Handbook, 184b). In antiquity, musk was not 
known. In Byzantium, it turns up in the 6th century 
(Cosmas Indicopleustes). 

Al-Mas‘tdi (Muridj, ed. and tr. Pellat, §§ 391, 392, 
393, 407, 434, 902), also quoted by Ibn al-Baytar (see 
Bibl.) after Ibn Wafid, reports on the homeland and 
extraction of this highly appreciated perfume. Accord- 
ing to him, the ‘’musk gazelle’’ (ghazal, zaby) lives in 
a region belonging partly to Tibet, partly to China. 
For two reasons, the Tibetan musk is of higher quality 
than the Chinese one: firstly because the gazelles in 
Tibet graze the fragrant spikenard (sunbul, not 
lavender, Pellat § 391), whereas in China, other 
herbs; secondly, because the Tibetans leave the musk 
pouch as it is, while the Chinese take the secretion out 
of the pouches and add blood, or tamper with it in 
another way. Besides, the Chinese musk loses part of 
its quality because of humidity and climatic changes 
on the long sea journey from China to Near East. In 
Tibet, the musk gazelles are caught in nets, or killed 
with arrows. In size, colour and form of the horns, the 
animals resemble the Arabic gazelle. If the pouch is 
cut off before the secretion is ripe, the latter gives off 
an unpleasant smell which, after some time, under the 
influence of the air, takes on the real musk scent. The 
best musk is obtained when the secretion ripens com- 
pletely inside the pouch. In this case, the animal 
senses a strong itching, from which it frees itself by 
grating against stones until the pouch bursts open and 
the contents come out. The Tibetans then go to look 
for the discharged secretion which has dried up in the 
air, put it in the musk pouch and take it to their 
princes. This high-quality musk is reserved for 
princes, who give it to each other as a present. 

Others authors essentially affirm al-Mas‘idi’s 
report, adding further data about the lands of origin. 
As such, India is mentioned, above all the kingdom of 
Midja (perhaps Arakan, the coastal region of 
Western Burma), and also Further India, Ceylon and 
Java. From Central Asia, the musk came into the 
Islamic lands by the great caravan routes, and from 
East and South Asia by way of the sea, through the 
ports of Darin (al-Bahrayn) and Aden. Even in far- 
away Spain, musk was the most important perfume 
(al-Mas‘adi, Muriidj, § 407). 

The most detailed report on musk is given by al- 
Nuwayri (see Bibl.). His main source is the Kitab al- 
‘Aris of al-Tamimi, but he also quotes al-Ya‘kibi, 
Muhammad b. ‘Abbas al-Miski, al-Husayn b. Yazid 
al-Sirafi and Yahanna b. Masawayh, who give more 
accurate data about the places of origin, the transpor- 
tation and the entrepéts, as well as about the various 
qualities of the musk. Musk was very often tampered 
with, as may be seen from the substitutes quoted by 
al-Kindi (or one of his pupils) in his Kitab fr Kimiya? 
al-“itr wa ’l-tas“idat and the list thereof composed by the 
editor K. Garbers (Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, xxx, Leipzig 1948, 272-4). 

Musk also played an important role in medicine. 
According to Arab physicians, musk intensifies and 
stimulates the senses, and dispels trouble and afflic- 
tion. This is in line with the fact that musk, destined 
by nature to attract the female animal, with human 
beings has the effect of an aphrodisiac (H. Schindler 
and H. Frank, Tiere in Pharmazie und Medizin, Stuttgart 
1961, 288-92). It further strengthens the brains and 
eyes, is good for heart palpitation, is an antidote 
against venomous stings, against the deadly alkaloid 
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of aconite and against ergot (kurun al-sunbul), secale 
cornutum). 
Bibliography (apart from references given in the 
article): Razi, Hawi, xxi, Haydarabad 1388/1968, 
516; Ibn Abi ’l-Ash‘ath, al-Adwiya al-mufrada, ms. 
Rabat, Bibl. Gén. 291, pp. 264, I. 10-265, 1. 14; 
Abu Mansir al-Harawi, al-Abniya ‘an hakaik al- 
adwiya, ed. Bahmanyar and Ardakani, Tehran 
1346, 326; ‘Alt b. ‘Isa, Tadhkirat al-kahhalin, 
Haydarabad 1383/1964, 379; Ibn Sina, Kanin, 
Bulak 1294, i, 360; Birani, Saydana, ed. Muh. 
Sa‘id, Karachi 1973, 345-6, Eng. tr. 304, Russ. tr. 
U.I. Karimov, Tashkent 1973, no. 992; Ibn 
Biklarish, Musta%inz, ms. Naples, Bibl. Naz. III, F. 
65, fol. 66b, ll. 22-6; Djurdjani, al-Aghrad at-tibbiyya, 
Tehran 1345, 606; Idrisi, al-Dyami‘ li-sifat ashiat al- 
nabat, etc., ms. Istanbul, Fatih 3610, fol. 266, ll. 16- 
24; Ibn Hubal, al-Mukhtarat, Haydarabad 1362, ii, 
122, 1. 18-123, 1. 2; Ibn al-Baytar, al-Djami‘, Balak 
1291, iv, 155, 1. 26-157, 1. 10 = er. Leclerc, no. 
2127 (very detailed); Yusuf b. ‘Umar al-Ghass4ni, 
Mu‘tamad, ed. M. al-Sakka, Beirut 1395/1975, 495- 
7; Ibn al-Kuff, ‘Umda, Haydarabad 1356, i, 262; 
Suwaydi, al-Simat ft asma? al-nabat, ms. Paris ar. 
3004, fols. 123b, 1. 13-124a, 1. 15, s.v. yabar, and 
fol. 170b, I. 15-171a, 1. 6, s.v. misk; Nuwayrt, 
Nihaya, xii, 1-15 (very detailed), partial tr. E. 
Wiedemann, Aufsdtze zur arabischen Wissenschaftsge- 
Sschichte, ii, 240-4; Antaki, Tadhkira, Cairo 
1371/1952, i, 297, 1. 22-298, 1. 9; Tuhfat al-ahbab, 
ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 1934, nos. 280, 379; 
W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, Leipzig 
1885-6, ii, 636-40; Subhi Labib, Handelsgeschichte 
Agyptens im Spatmittelalter (1171-1517), Wiesbaden 
1965, 3, 130, 193, 335, 401; A. Tschirch, Handbuch 
der Pharmakognosie, 3 vols., Leipzig 1909-27, ii, 
1157; H.A. Hoppe, Drogenkunde®, Berlin-New York 
1975-7, ii, 302. (A. Dietricn) 
MISKAWAYH, philosopher and historian 
who wrote in Arabic, born in Rayy around 320/932. 
His full name was Abt ‘Ali Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Ya‘kub, which seems to refute Yakut, who describes 
him as ‘‘Mazdaean converted to Islam’’, whereas it 
was probably one of his ancestors who was converted. 
Miskawayh (Miskéye/Mushkéye), and not Ibn 
Miskawayh as he is commonly designated, performed 
the tasks of secretary and librarian under the viziers 
al-Muhallabr (340-52/950-63) {9.v.], Abu ’l-Fadl 
(353-60/951-70) and Abu ’l-Fath (360-6/970-6) [see 
IBN AL-‘AMID] and finally under the Bayid ‘Adud al- 
Dawla (d. 372/983 [q.v.]); he also frequented not only 
the Arabo-Persian aristocracy of the age, but also the 
most remarkable representatives of Islamic culture 
such as al-Tawhidi, al-‘Amiri, Ibn Sa‘dan, al-Sahib 
Ibn ‘Abbad, Aba Sulaym4n al-Mantiki, Badi* al- 
Zaman, Abu Bakr al-Kh’arazmi and many others; 
he studied in particular the work of al-Tabari [q.v.] 
under the direction of Ibn Kamil, who was a pupil of 
the famous historian, which perhaps explains his 
interests in universal history. If we are to believe 
Yakut, he died on 9 Safar 421/16 February 1030, aged 
then a hundred. (Ep.) 

As both philosopher and historian, he is, in fact, 
one of the very rare intellectuals in the Arabic 
language who is known to have practised the two 
disciplines with competence and with a resolve to 
embark on the most complex ethico-political reflec- 
tion. This is why it would be arbitrary today to 
separate, on the pretext of specialisation, what the 
author combined and practised in a single intellectual 
endeavour. 

It is true, however, that the philosophical work is 





more abundant and better elaborated than the 
Tadjarib al-umam (partial ed. L. Caetani, Leiden 1909- 
17, 3 vols.; with the continuation of Aba Shudja‘ al- 
Ridhrawari, ed.-tr. H.F. Amedroz and DS. 
Margoliouth, The experiences of nations, 7 vols., in their 
series The eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, Oxford- 
London 1920-1), a universal history from the Flood to 
the year 369/980, whose originality only appears in 
the last part dealing with the Buyids. 

As a philosopher, Miskawayh is distinguished by 
the central importance he attached to ethics. In his 
Treatise on ethics (Tahdhib al-akhlak wa-tathir al-a‘rak, ed. 
C. Zurayk, Beirut 1967, Fr. tr. M. Arkoun, 2nd ed. 
Damascus 1988), he pleaded with conviction for the 
organising of philosophical education around and 
beginning with ethics. In fact, this work compels 
recognition in Arabic literature as the most didactic, 
the fullest and most open to the Greek, Iranian, Arab, 
Muslim traditions, which Miskawayh knew perfectly, 
as is confirmed by his anthology al-Hikma al-khalida 
‘*The eternal wisdom’’ (ed. ‘A. Badawi, Cairo 1952) 
or Djawidhan khirad [q.v. in Suppl.], Al-Ghazali was 
largely inspired by it in his Mizan al-Samal and Nasir 
al-Din al-Tasi (d. 672/1274) summarised it in Persian 
in his Akhlak-i Nasiri, as did al-Dawwani or al-Dawani 
(d. 908/1502 [g.v.]) in his Akhlak-1 Djalali. Nearer our 
own time, Muhammad ‘Abduh used the Tahdhib in 
his teaching. We will also remark that no equivalent 
treatise was composed in Arabic until our own age. 
This is explained by the abandonment of the 
philosophical perspective in Arabic thought after Ibn 
Rushd (the Jshraki line followed by the ShiJ thinkers 
did not respect the classical philosophical attitude as 
much as the falasifa did). 

In order the better to appreciate the contribution 
and originality of Miskawayh, we must set his activity 
within the particularly brilliant intellectual generation 
who worked in Buyid Persia and ‘Irak from 350 to 
about 430/961-1039. We know the lifelike and 
interesting portrait that al-Tawhidi has left us of this 
generation; Buyid princes, viziers and intellectuals of 
all schools and all conditions were participating in the 
liveliness of a cultural and intellectual life which in 
many of its aspects contributed to the humanism of 
the Renaissance in the West (see J.L. Kraemer, 
Humanism in the renaissance of Islam. The cultural revival 
during the Buyid age, Leiden 1986). The salient fact is 
the emergence of a philosophical adab; one reads a 
large number of works composed directly in Arabic in 
addition to the major texts translated from Greek and 
Syriac. The reader is less delayed by philosophical 
and technical analyses; the abstract themes of 
metaphysics are less deeply explored, but by contrast, 
there is a larger number of didactic, popularly accessi- 
ble accounts on the practical problems of the search 
for supreme happiness, the administration of the city, 
domestic economy, the education of children, the 
struggle against sadness, spiritual medicine and 
preparation for death. In an exchange of questions (al- 
Hawamil) and answers (al-Shawamil), Miskawayh and 
al-Tawhidi demonstrate the diversity and extent of the 
horizons of knowledge, always cultivated in a 
philosophical setting. Recourse to an autonomous 
reason, the mistress of categories, concepts and 
methods for establishing the profound realities (haka ik 
al-umir), contrasts with religious reason, subject to 
revealed evidence, in the religious sciences. The 
“‘humanists’’ extol autonomous reason for going 
beyond blind passions and partisan struggles which 
split the numerous confessional groups. Miskawayh 
led the struggle with the constancy and serenity of the 
sage. His privileged position in the rich library of Abu 
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’1-Fadl Ibn al-‘Amid allowed him to extend his infor- 
mation and look at the society of his time lucidly, and 
less indignantly, than al-Tawhidi. 

In a consistently very didactic style, he is equally 
interested in three main metaphysical questions in a 
more modest work than the Tahdhib, his al-Fawz al- 
asghar, ed. Salih ‘Udayma, Fr. tr. R. Arnaldez, Tunis 
1987, demonstrating the existence of God; the soul 
and its states; and the prophets. In some still briefer 
epistles, he dealt with the intellect and the soul (ed. 
Arkoun, in BEO, Damascus 1961-2), the intellect and 
the intelligible (ed. Arkoun, in Arabica, 1964/1), and 
justice (ed. M.S. Khan, Leiden 1964). 

The global vision held by Miskawayh is that of the 
Nicomachean ethics linked with the Psychology of Plato, 
the ideas of Galen on the relationship between 
psychology and physiology, and of Bryson on 
domestic economy and the education of children. 
Psychosomatic considerations, cosmology, the theory 
of climates and alchemy all supply an arsenal of 
arguments whose articulation leads to this unity (a/- 
wahda) which inspired all the sages nourished on 
Greek science, Persian adab and monotheistic 
religious sensibility. 

The pictures of virtues and vices that he gives in his 
Tahdhib al-akhlak brings together in a systematic form 
the four cardinal virtues (wisdom, temperance, 
courage and justice) defined as the just means (wasat) 
between two extremes representing the vices (radha71l). 
He also invents a technical lexicon of ethics in which 
the definitions of the virtues and vices known in the 
Arab tradition come to be joined with those, more 
philosophically elaborated, of the Nicomachean ethics. 
Justice (‘adala, Sad) and love and friendship (mahabba) 
are the subject of particularly elaborate chapters. The 
idea governing all the analyses is that the reasoning 
faculty (‘akl) should achieve the maintenance of 
equilibrium (¢‘tidal) between the irascible (kuwwa 
ghadabiyya) and lustful (shahawaniyya) faculties so as to 
ensure man’s certain advance towards supreme hap- 
piness (a/-sa‘ada al-kuswa) the object of the wise man’s 
quest. This advance is at one and the same time com- 
manded by philosophical knowledge and the ethical 
conduct that illuminates it. 

One is always agreeably struck by the serenity of 
Miskawayh’s tone, by a very clear, very accessible 
and at the same time very rigorous style. When he 
describes the social and economic consequences of 
Buyid policy, or when he reports an abstract 
philosophical theory, he always succeeds in avoiding 
the use of technicalities which discourage the reader 
and the pedantry which obscures the subject. He also 
combines philosophical seriousness, scientific com- 
petence and concern with didactic communication, to 
the point that all these writings recall those of the best 
modern Arab prose writers. It may be objected that he 
loses in profundity and acuteness what he gains in 
explanatory, and even persuasive, effectiveness; but 
one should not lose sight of the fact that the socio- 
political functions of philosophical adab are as 
necessary and fruitful as the deeper, but less accessi- 
ble, research of the great names of falsafa. It is through 
philosophical adaé that religious reason was able to 
assimilate certain contributions of philosophical 
knowledge without provoking the rejection constantly 
repeated by the jurist-theologians who were cham- 
pions of ‘‘orthodoxy’’. From this point of view, 
Miskawayh and the intellectuals of his generation 
remain of current importance in Arabic and Islamic 
thought; faced with the militants of religious 
orthodoxy who are more numerous than ever, the 
philosophical attitude and knowledge, as in the 


4th/10th century in Baghdad, Rayy and Isfahan, 
would allow one to pass by dogmatic conflicts whose 
religious vocabulary conceals principally political 
stakes. (M. Arkoun) 
Bibliography: Yakut, Irshad, ii, 89 ff. = Udaba?, 

v, 5-19; Kifti, Hukama?, 331; Tawhidt, Imia‘, i, 35- 

6, 136, ii, 39, iti, 227 and passim; idem, Sadaka, ed. 

Kaylani, Damascus 1964, 67-8; idem, Maihalib, ed. 

Kaylani, Damascus 1961, 18-19, 228, 306 and 

passim; Kh’ansari, Rawdat al-djannat, Tehran 1307, 

70-1; Amedroz, Note on the historian, in the Caetani 

ed. of the Tadjarib al-umam, i, xvii ff.; idem, in Isl. 

v (1914), 335-57; Margoliouth, Lectures on Arabic 

historians, Calcutta 1930, 128-37; M.S. Khan, 

Miskawayh’s use of the Ta?rikh of Thabit b. Sinan, in 

Bull. Inst. Isl. Studtes, vi-vii (1962-3), 49-57; B.H. 

Siddiqi, Ibn Miskawayh’s theory of history, in Iqbal, xii 

(1963), 71-80; De Boer, Geschichte der Philosophie im 

Islam, 116 ff.; Brockelmann, S I, 582-4 (with list of 

the works of Miskawayh); Abdul Haq Ansari, The 

ethical philosophy of Miskawayh, Aligarh 1964; M. 

‘Izzat, Ibn Miskawayh: falsafatuh al-akhlakiyya wa- 

masadiruha, Cairo 1946; M. Arkoun, Deux epitres de 

Miskawayh, ed. in BEO Damas (1961); idem, Con- 

tribution a létude de l’humanisme arabe ay 1V¢/X¢ stécle: 

Miskawayh philosophe et historien 2, Paris 1982; F. 

Rosenthal, A history of Muslim historiography’, Leiden 

1968, 141-2; J.L. Kraemer, Humanism in the renais- 

sance of Islam; idem, Philosophy in the renaissance of 

Islam. Abi Sulayman al-Syistani and his circle, Leiden 

1986. _ (ED.) 

MISKIN (a.), pl. masakin, miskinin, ‘‘poor, 
destitute’’. The word is an ancient Semitic one. In 
Akkadian, muskénu/maskénu apparently in the first 
place designated a social class between the full citizens 
and the slaves, and thence acquired the sense of 
“‘poor, destitute’’ (see E.A. Speiser, The muskénum, in 
Orientalia, N.S. xxvii [1958], 19-28; Chicago Akkadian 
dictionary, Letter M, Part ii, 272-6; Von Soden, 
Akkadisches Worterbuch, ii, 8641; idem, Muskenum und 
die Mawali des frihen Islam, in ZA, N.F. xxii [1964], 
133-41). In the latter sense, it appears in Aramaic as 
meskina and in OT Hebrew as miskén. In Epigraphic 
South Arabian, we find ms?kmy-m only in Qatabanian, 
in a funerary inscription, apparently here denoting an 
inferior class not to be buried in the same tomb as the 
tomb’s more aristocratic owner (see J. Walker, A 
South Arabian inscription in the Baroda State Museum, in Le 
Muséon, lix [1946], 159-62, and G. Ryckman’s Note 
additionnelle, 162-3). 

As also with the Ethiopic form meskan, the word 
must have passed into Classical Arabic from the 
Aramaic, according to Fraenckel (cf. Jeffery, The 
foreign vocabulary of the Qur’an, 264-5; A. Hebbo, Die 
Sremdworter in der arabischen Propheten-biographie des Ibn 
Hischam (gest. 218/834), Frankfort 1984, 340-3). Here, 
on analogy with the intensive adjective mifi form, 
miskin is usually of common gender (cf. Wright, Gram- 
mar, 186), but the feminine miskina is found with the 
sound pl. miskinat. In the Arabic of recent times, it has 
the connotation of ‘‘wretched, miserable’’, see e.g. 
Spiro, 567, and Hinds and Badawi, 823, for Egyptian 
colloquial, and Barthélemy, 350, for Syrian, passing 
into Italian as meschino and into French as mesquin 
“‘mean, shabby, stingy’’. 

In the Kur’an, it is very frequent, with the abstract 
maskana ‘“‘poverty, indigence’’, appearing in II, 58, 
III, 108, and is often found in lists of the classes whose 
support was a duty for the Muslims. As in sura IX, 
60, it is found alongside of fukara>, commentators and 
jurists have felt that some distinction must be made 
between the two. They usually explain miskin as 
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needy, but not absolutely without possessions like the 
fukara’, and refer to sira XVI, 78, where there is a 
reference to poor people who possess a ship among 
them. How uncertain this is, is however evident from 
the fact that the Malikis in opposition to the Shafi‘is 
take the other view and regard the miskintn as the 
most needy; cf. also the quotations from fAadith in 
Madjd al-Din Ibn al-Athir, al-Nihaya fr gharib al-hadith 
wa ’l-athar, Cairo 1383/1963, ii, 385-6, and the defini- 
tions collected in Lane, Lexicon, i, 1395. The miskin” 
dha matraba of XC, 16, does not help us. 

From the meaning ‘‘poor’’ gradually developed 
that of ‘‘base, miserable’’, also in the moral sense, cf. 
e.g. Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 6 ult. where Aba Sufyan’s wife 
Hind is called al-Miskina. On the other hand, the word 
can mean ‘“‘humble’’ as in the words attributed to 
Muhammad: ‘‘Let me live as a miskin and die as a 
miskin and include me among the muiskinun.”’ 

In modern South Arabia, e.g. in Hadramawt [g. v. 
in Suppl.], the term miskin denotes the top layer of the 
population subject to the tribesmen, comprising the 
petty traders and artisans, constituting the layer 
above the du‘afa? (sing. da‘if), who are not physically 
weak but are non-arms bearing, comprising builders, 
potters and field workers. Here, then, miskin seems 
not to convey the idea of ‘‘poor, wretched’’, but to be 
connected with the root s-k-n ‘‘to settle’? (in modern 
South Arabian, sakin = ‘‘camp, village’’, cf. Land- 
berg, Glossaire datinois, iii, 1958). See R.B. Serjeant, 
South Arabian poetry. I. Prose and poetry from Hadramawt, 
London 1951, 27 ff., 47; idem, South Arabia, in 
C.A.O. van Nieuwenhuijze, ed., Commoners, climbers 
and notables, Leiden 1977, 230 ff.; idem, Studies on Ara- 
bian history and civilisation, London 1981, IX. It is fur- 

. ther interesting that the term miskén turns up again in 
“Iraki Kurdistan, where in e.g. the Kirkik and 
Bulaymaniyya regions it denotes villagers who do not 
claim tribal origin, a class of lowly social status and 
often oppressed by tribal neighbours; see C.J. 
Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, London 1957, 12, 
14. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, and see also, 

for hadith citations, Wensinck, Concordance, vi, 225- 

7. (F. Bunt [- C.E. Boswortu]) 

MISKIN aL-DARIMI, the sobriquet and nisba of 
a poet from Tamim of ‘Irak, whose real name was 
Rabi‘a b. ‘Amir b. Unayf b. Shurayh ... b. Darim 
(see his genealogy in Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Dyamhara, 
Tab. 60, and Register, ii, 409) and who lived in the 
Ist/7th century (Yakut, Udaba?, xi, 132, fixes the date 
of his death in 89/708). 

The biographical notices which concern him tell us 
that he was very dark, handsome, courageous, and 
eloquent, but they give little information about his 
family and his offspring (he is said to have had a son 
called ‘Utba or SUkba but Ibn Kutayba, Sh7‘r, Cairo 
ed. i, 530, states that he left behind no progeny, nor 
does Ibn al-Kalbi ascribe any to him). They continue 
mainly with some items of information about the 
origin of his sobriquet, on his clashes with al-Farazdak 
[g.v.] and on his relations with the Umayyads. The 
surviving remains of his poetic output amount to 
some 300 verses, amongst which one may note a cer- 
tain number which are attributed to several poets. 

His name is said to have been due to certain verses 
(e.g. rhyme -2k, metre ramal) in which he describes 
himself as destitute (méskin [g.v.]) but draws out of his 
misery and his personal virtues — of which the prin- 
cipal was probably his self-respect and pride — glory, 
and at the same time vaunts the nobility of his family, 
which seems to have had a fairly exalted place in his 
tribe. An exchange of invective with al-Farazdak 
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appears to have begun — or to have intensified — at 
the death of Ziyad b. Abihi (53/673 [q.v.]). Since the 
governor of ‘Irak had displayed a certain amount of 
generosity towards Miskin and, in particular, had 
allowed him to utilise, for his herds, one of the pro- 
tected extents of pasturage (hima [g.v.]), the poet 
wrote an elegy at his death which immediately 
aroused al-Farazdak; the latter nevertheless was afraid 
lest his adversary should ally with Djarir [¢.v.}, so that 
the two enemies very soon made peace with each 
other. 

Miskin was on good terms with the Umayyad 
representatives in “Irak, and made his way, according 
to his biographers, to Mu‘awiya in order to seek a 
pension from him, but met with a refusal and com- 
posed a poem (rhyme -ahi, metre fawil) in which there 
appears a verse (the shahid 167 of al-Baghdadi in the 
Khizana) beginning with a phrase (akhaka akhaka) 
which the grammarians explain but criticise. The 
caliph, who relied for support on the Yemenis, tended 
to favour them at the expense of the North Arabs [see 
KAYS SAYLAN] in order to detach them from the par- 
tisans of both ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and of Ibn al-Zubayr; 
but, in the face of the arrogance of the Yemenis, 
decided to recruit a detachment of Kaysis and at the 
same time to allot a stipend to Miskin, who was to 
receive it even though he continued to live in ‘Irak. 
Mu‘awiya used the poet in order to float a ‘“‘trial 
balloon’’ at the point when he had the idea of 
designating his son Yazid as heir presumptive 
(although it would strongly appear that Yazid himself 
was behind this manoeuvre). Miskin accordingly 
recited before the ruler, who then promised to ‘‘reflect 
on the question’’, a poem in which he was able to say, 
without provoking a reaction from those persons pres- 

nt, ‘‘When the throne of the West shall become 
vacant, it is Yazid who will become Commander of 
the Faithful.’’ This piece of verse (rhyme -i/édi, metre 
tawil) was sufficiently famous to be set to music, The 
poet was likewise on good terms with another 
Umayyad, Bishr b. Marwan [q.v.}], who appreciated 
his poetry. 

The poetic work of Miskin al-Darimi does not seem 
to have been collected together in the mediaeval 
period. Hashim al-Ta‘‘an is said to have collected 
together the remaining verses in a Diwan published in 
Baghdad, but the author of this article has not seen 
this; he has however been able to consult a Diwan of 
55 fragments gathered together by ‘Abd Allah al- 
Djuburi and Khalil I. al-‘Atiyya and printed at 
Baghdad in 1389/1970. These surviving fragments 
reveal in Miskin a poet of the classical type endowed 
with sufficient talent to arouse disquiet in al- 
Farazdak; they show him as generous, proud and 
inclined, like so many others, to personal glorifica- 
tion, but somewhat moralising (a verse in the rhyme 
-ar and the mutakarib metre, given in the Diwan, no. 
36, and also in Aghani, xx, 170, is said to be the best 
ever composed on the topic of jealousy). A poem in 
which several of the ancient poets are passed in review 
and their places of birth and burial indicated, with the 
aim of mourning their passing (rhyme a%, metre 
tawil; Diwan, no. 41; al-Baghdadi, Khizana, Bulak, ii, 
116-17 = Cairo, iv, 74-6), develops a fairly frequent 
theme [see MARTHIYA]), but is probably not written by 
him. 

Bibliography: The main biographies are in 
Aghani, ed. Beirut, xx, 167-78; Murtada, Amaili, 
1907 ed., 119-35; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta>rikh Dimashk, v, 
300-3; Yakut, Irshad, iv, 200-4 = Udaba?, xi, 126- 
32; Baghdadi, Khizana, Bulak, i, 465-70, ii, 116-17 
= Cairo, iii, 57-75, iv, 74-6. The editors of the 
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Diwan have gone through a large number of works; 

one may note Djahiz, Bayan, index; idem, Hayawan, 

index; idem, Bursén, index; Buhturi, Hamasa, 
index; Nakaid Djarir wa ’l-Farazdak, ed. Bevan, 

index; Ibn Kutayba, Shi%, 347-8 = Cairo, i, 529- 

30; Mas‘udi, Muridj, ed. Pellat, index s.v. Rabi<a; 

Ibn Sallam, Tabakat, 259, 261; Dj. Zaydan, Ta°rikh 

al-adab, i, 448; Zirikli, A‘lam, i, 318; ZDMG, liv 

(1900), 448 ff.; see also Marzuk b. Tunbak, al- 

Tasamuh fi ’l-ghayra fi shi‘r Miskin al-Darimi, in al- 

Dara, xiii/3 (1408/1987, 69-97.) (CH. Petar) 

MISR, Egypt 
A. The eponym of Egypt 
B. The early Islamic settlements developing out of 

the armed camps and the metropolises of the con- 
quered provinces 
C. The land of Egypt: the name in early Islamic 
times 
1. Misr as the capital of Egypt: the name in early 
Islamic times 
2. The historical development of the capital of 
Egypt 
i. The first three centuries. [see AL-FUSTAT] 
ii. The Nile banks, the island of Rawda and 
the adjacent settlement of Djiza (Giza) 
iii. The Fatimid city, Misr al-Kahira, and the 
development of Cairo till the end of the 
18th century 
iv. The Citadel and post-Fatimid Cairo 
v. Monuments. {see AL-KAHIRA] 
vi. The city from 1798 till the present day. 
[see Suppl.} 
D. History of the Islamic province and modern state 
of Egypt 
1. The Byzantine background, the Arab con- 
quest and the Umayyad period 602-750 
From the ‘Abbasids to the Fatimids 750-969 
The Fatimid period 969-1171 
The Ayyubid period 1171-1250 
The Mamluk period 1250-1517 
The Ottoman period 1517-1798 
The early modern period 1798-1882 
The British Protectorate and the end of the 
monarchy 1882-1952. [see Suppl.] 
9. Republican Egypt 1952-1990. [see Suppl.] 

A. Asa proper noun in Arabic, diptote in inflexion 
and masculine in gender, Misr denotes the eponym 
of Egypt, the ancestor of the Berbers and the 
Copts. In accordance with the Biblical genealogy 
(Genesis x. 1 ff.), Misr is called the son of Ham, the 
son of Nuh. The biblical origin of the pedigree 
appears clearly in the form Misra?im or Misram (cf. 
Hebrew Misraim) which is found side by side with 
Misr. 

In some genealogies, between Ham and Misr there 
is inserted Baysar, a name of which the origin is 
unknown to me. 

There exists, however, also quite a different 
genealogy, according to which Misram is a son of 
Tablil, one of the early heroes (djababira), who ruled 
Egypt after the Deluge. 

Bibliography: Tabari, Ta°rikh, i, 217; Ya‘kubi, 

Ta*rikh, i, 210; Mas‘tdi, Murid) al-dhahab, ii, 394 = 

§ 806; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 80; Ibn al-Athir, i, 58; 

Suydti, Husn al-muhadara, Bulak, 15; Muhammad 

‘Abd al-Mu‘ti al-Maniafi, Kitab Akhbar al-duwal, 

Cairo 1311/1893-4, 5; G. Wiet, L Egypte de Murtad:, 

Paris 1953, 16. (A.J. WENsINCcK) 

B. As an Arabic common noun, triptote and 
masculine in gender, pl. amsar, misr denotes, in 
earliest Islam, the settlements developing out of 
the armed encampments established by the Arabs 


CO en 


in the conquered provinces outside Arabia and then, 
subsequently, the capital towns or metropolises 
of the conquered provinces (e.g. in the tradition 
of Aba Dawid, Dyhad, bab 28, ‘‘The amsaér will be 
conquered at your hands’’; but furthermore, in hadith, 
any town may be called a misr, e.g. in al-Bukhari, 
Dhaba?ih, bab 2, Adahi, bab 15, ‘Idayn, bab 25, and in 
al-Tirmidhi, Nikah, bab 32, etc.). The word is of 


ancient Semitic origin; in Akkadian, the noun misru 


denotes ‘‘frontier, frontier marker, territory’’, 
whence massartu ‘“‘watch, guard, guard-house, 
defence’’ verb mussuru ‘‘to fix a border’? (W. van 


Soden, Akkadisches Handweérterbuch, ii, 619-21, 659; 
Chicago Assyrian dictionary, letter M, Pt. 1, 333-44, Pt. I, 
113-15, 245); in Jewish Aramaic, misr, mesrand denote 
a house or field as an exactly delineated and demar- 
cated territory (J. Levy, Chaldaisches Worterbuch; idem, 
Neuhebraisches-talmudisches Worterbuch, 8.v.). 

The classical dictionaries (e.g. LA, vii, 23-4) give 
the meaning of misr as a frontier outpost and border 
(hadd) and as something which separates two regions, 
like Basra and Rakka; the classical Arabic 
geographers (e.g. Ibn al-Fakih and al-Mukaddasi) 
stress its more developed usage as a large urban centre 
where a ruler or governor resides and which has 


located there the administrative organs, treasury, 
etc., of its province. Al-Mukaddasi (47, tr. A. 
Miquel, La meilleure répartition..., Damascus 1963, 


122, § 92) has the metaphor of a hierarchy of 
administrative units, in descending order, with the 
muisr as the malik or king, followed by the kasaba as the 
hadjib or chamberlain, the madina as the djund or army, 
etc., but notes also the definition of the jurists that a 
misr is any populous urban centre where an amir or 
governor resides and where the Kur*anic penalties 
(hudid) are applied (cf. Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien et 
la formation de Gahiz, Paris 1953, 2-3 n. 5). 

Thus the term misr was first used for the encamp- 
ments of the Arab mukdtila or warriors in places like 
Basra and Kifa (often called al-misran, the two 
encampments par excellence, e.g. in al-Bukhari, 
Hadjdj, bab 13; Yakut, Buldan, iv, 454) when these 
temporary bases, from which the conquests were 
extended into e.g. Persia and Armenia, were placed 
on a more permanent basis by being divided into 
quarters for different tribal groups (the process of tam- 
sir or takhtit [see KHITTA]); for examples of this, see 
AL-BASRA and AL-KUFA. The same process took place at 
e.g. Fustat in Egypt (see below, section C. 2) and 
doubtless at al-Kayrawan (q.v.] in Ifrikiya. Then 
within a century or two it became a more general term 
for the larger urban centres of the Islamic lands, as 
used e.g. by al-Djahiz in the title of his Kitab al-Amsar 
wa-‘adj@°ib al-buldan (ed. Pellat, in Machrig [1966], 
169-205) [see AL-pJAH1z}, until al-Mukaddasi can give 
a list of the amsar, on the authority of al-Djahiz, as 
comprising ten, sc. Baghdad, Kifa, Basra, Misr (= 
Fustat), Rayy, Naysabir, Marw, Balkh and 
Samarkand (the tenth one having been apparently 
omitted by al-Djahiz or by a copyist) (33, tr. Miquel, 
76, § 61). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the text, see Miquel, La géographie humaine du 
monde musulman jusqu’au milieu du 11° siécle, 1, Paris- 
The Hague 1967, 48-9, 67, 324. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

C. As a proper noun in Arabic, diptote but 
feminine in gender, Misr further denotes the land of 
Egypt and its capital city. 

1. Misr as the capital of Egypt: the name in 
early Islamic times. At present, and since its foun- 
dation over 1,000 years ago, the city of Cairo (al- 
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Ka4hira) has been known thus, in full, Misr al-K4ahira. 
Misr occurs, however, already as the name of the city 
or the cities situated south-west of later Cairo, when 
the name had been transferred to this city, the name 
Misr al-kadima (Old Misr) clung to the old settle- 
ment, situated between the mosque of ‘Amr and the 
right bank of the Nile (cf. Butler, Babylon of Egypt, 16). 

In the period between the Arab conquest and the 
foundation of Cairo, the name Misr was regularly 
applied to the settlement just mentioned (Ibn Khur- 
radadhbih, 247, 251; Ibn Rusta, 115 ff.; al-Bukhari, 
Fard al-khums, bab, 13; Aba Dawud, Tahara, bab 74). 
We are, however, not able to decide which of its parts 
(Babylon, Fustat or the Tulunid capital) is especially 
denoted by it. It may be supposed that the combina- 
tion of Fustat Misr ‘‘Fustat in Egypt’’ (cf. e.g. al- 
Mas‘idi, Tanbih, 358; al-Makrizi, Kahitat, i, 285, 
opposes Fustat Misr to ard Misr) forms the link 
between the application of the name Misr to the coun- 
try and to the capital. After the conquest of Egypt by 
the Muslims there were two settlements only on the 
right bank of the Nile where it divides, viz. Babylon 
and Fustat. The papyri never mention Misr as the 
name of either of these settlements. Yet in the latter 
part of the 7th century A.D., the application of the 
name Misr to one or to the other or to both must have 
begun, as is attested by John of Nikiu, who at least 
once uses Mesr as the name of a city, where he speaks 
of ‘‘The gates of Mesr’’ (25). In other passages, Mesr 
appears as the name of the country (201, 209). 

The statement that the name Misr as the name of 
a town arose after the Muslim conquest only, is in 
opposition to Butler, who maintains that at least since 
the age of Diocletian there existed on the right bank 
of the Nile, to the south of the later Babylon, a city 
called Misr (cf. Butler, Babylon of Egypt, 15; idem, The 
Arab conquest of Egypt, 221 note). Gaetani (Annali, A.H. 
19, § 47) has already pointed to the fact that the tradi- 
tions concerning the Arab conquest of Egypt do not 
give the slightest credit to the existence of a city bear- 
ing the name of Misr. Butler’s reference to the Synax- 
ary proves nothing, as this work was composed many 
centuries after the conquest. Finally, it may be noted 
that the Coptic name of Babylon was Keme. 

Bibliography: A.J. Butler, The Arab conquest of 

Egypt and the last thirty years of the Roman dominion, 

Oxford 1902, 71978; idem, Babylon of Egypt, Oxford 

1924; Maspero and Wiet, Matériaux pour servir a la 

géographie de l’Egypte, in MIFAO, xxxvi, 168 ff.; 

Chronique de Jean évéque de Nikiou, texte éthiopien publié 

et trad. par H. Zotenberg, Paris 1883, index. 

(A.J. WENsINCK) 

2. The historical development of the capital 
of Egypt. 

i. The first three centuries. 
AL-FUSTAT. 

ii. The Nile banks, the island of Rawda and 
the adjacent settlement of Djiza (Giza). 

The task of clearing up the historical topography of 
Cairo and the neighbourhood is very much com- 
plicated by the fact that the Nile has several times 
changed its bed since the conquest. At that time, its 
waters washed the Kasr al-Sham‘ and the Mosque of 
‘Amr, but only a few decades later it had retreated so 
far back that there was sufficient land left dry between 
the castle and the new bank to be worth utilising. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan erected buildings here. The 
struggle with the Nile went on through the whole 
mediaeval period in the history of Cairo. Any 
methods of controlling the river were at this time quite 
unknown to the Muslims, and their amateurish efforts 
in this direction had at most but a very temporary suc- 
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cess. The Nile then flowed much further east than at 
the present day and must also have taken a con- 
siderable turn to the east in the north of Fustat so that 
great areas of the modern Cairo were then portions of 
the river-bed. The name al-Kabsh (Kal‘at al-Kabsh) 
is given to that quarter of the town near the Télunid 
Mosque. This Kabsh lay immediately to the west of 
the Djabal Yashkur and was a favourite resort since it 
lay on the Nile. At the present day, it is more than % 
mile distant from the river; and this is a good deal in 
the plan of a town. The many dried-up pools (b:rka) 
within the modern city also remind one of the gradual 
shifting to the west of the Nile. First of all, islands 
arose in the river-bed, then the water-courses which 
separated them from the banks were cut off from the 
mainbed; these were only filled with water at periods 
of flood, then they became birkas, till they finally dried 
up altogether. The areas gained from the river were 
first of all used as gardens, then finally built on, till 
now only the ancient name reminds one of the change 
they have undergone. It is in this way that the whole 
area between the modern bed of the Nile and the 
ancient settlements has arisen within the Islamic 
period. It is evident that this constant process of 
change does not facilitate the identification of 
localities. 

At the period of the conquest, there was only one 
island in the Nile in this neighbourhood, called 
Djazirat Misr or simply al-Djazira. This island is in 
its nucleus identical with the modern island of Rawda. 
With Babylon [see BABALYON] it formed a single 
strong fortress and guarded the passage of the Nile. 
We have no definite information as to whether the 
Djazira was already connected with Djiza also by a 
bridge in the time of the conquest or only with 
Babylon. In the time of the caliph al-Ma?’min (198- 
218/813-33) —this is the earliest date known— there 
was a bridge over the whole Nile which was even then 
known as ‘‘the Old’’ and replaced by a new one. This 
old bridge must therefore —as is a priort probable— 
date back to the beginnings of Arab rule. In all the 
centuries following, this bridge crossed the whole 
Nile. It was a bridge of boats. According to some 
statements, the Djazira was at first practically in the 
centre of the river. The arm which separated it from 
Babylon soon became silted up, however. In the year 
336/947 the Nile had retreated so far that the 
inhabitants of Fustat had to get their water from the 
Djiza arm of the Nile. It was at this period under 
Kafur al-Ikhshidi [g.v.] that the deepening of the 
eastern arm of the Nile was carried out, to be repeated 
several times in the 7th/13th century under the 
Ayyubids. In 600/1203, it was possible to walk 
dryshod to the Nilometer (Mikyas {g.v.]) on the 
Djazira. In 628/1230, the energy of al-Malik al-Kamil 
brought about a permanent improvement, though al- 
Malik al-Salih also annually took advantage of the 
period of low water to deepen the arm of the Nile 
which gradually became a canal. Why did they wish 
to preserve this particular channel? The reason is to 
be found in the military importance of the Djazira. At 
the conquest, the Arabs found a castle here; the 
Byzantines, who were shut in by the Arabs, were able 
to escape over the Djazira. After the fall of Babylon, 
we hear nothing further of the island fortress. In the 
year 54/683, the naval arsenal (al-sina‘a), a dock for 
warships, was laid down here. This arsenal is men- 
tioned in the papyri of the 1st century A.H.; it was 
also a kind of naval base. Ibn Tulin was the first to 
make the island a regular fortress again, when he 
thought his power was threatened (263/876); but the 
Nile was more powerful than the will of Ibn Tulun, 
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and his fortress in the Nile gradually fell into the 
waters; the remainder was destroyed by Muhammad 
b. Tughdj Ikhshid in 323/934; two years later, this 
prince removed the arsenal also to Fustat and the 
Djazira became a royal country residence. The island 
appears to have become larger in course of time and 
more people came to settle on it. Under the Fatimids, 
it was a flourishing town and one talked of the trio of 
towns, Cairo, Fustat and Djazira. Al-Afdal, the son of 
the Fatimid general Badr al-Djamali [q.v.] built a 
pleasure palace with large gardens in the north of the 
island and called it Rawda. This name was gradually 
extended to the whole island which has retained it to 
the present day. Later, under the Ayyubids, the island 
became a wakf. This wakf land was rented by al-Malik 
al-Salih, who built the third great Nile fortress on it. 
This new fortress was called Kal‘at al-Rawda or Kal‘at 
al-Mikyas. Al-Malik al Salih evicted all the inhabitants 
of the island and razed a church and 33 mosques to 
the ground. In their place, he built 60 towers and 
made the island the bulwark of his power; this was the 
reason of his regular dredging operations to deepen 
the canal separating the island from the mainland. 
There, surrounded by the Nile (Bakr), he dwelled with 
his Mamluks who became known as Bahri Mamliks 
from their citadel [see AL-BAHRIYYA and MAMLUKs]: 
but even this stronghold in the Nile did not ensure his 
safety. After the fall of the Ayyiabids, the Mamluk 
Aybak destroyed the fortress; Baybars rebuilt it, but 
later Mamluks like Kalawin and his son Muhammad 
used it as a quarry for their buildings in Fustat. In the 
9th/15th century the proud citadel of the Nile had 
fallen to pieces and another dynasty was building on 
its ruins. Rawda never again took a prominent part in 
history. 

At the present day the most remarkable sight in 
Rawda is the Nilometer (Mikyas {q.v.]) which dates 
from the time of the Umayyad caliph Sulayman b. 
‘Abd al-Malik. 

At the present day, Rawda is much built upon and 
only in the north, adjacent to Cairo University 
Hospital, do any gardens remain. Nothing came of 
the French expedition’s plan of laying out a European 
quarter here. Before the regulating of the Nile this 
would have been a dangerous undertaking, for 
mediaeval writers tell us of occasional inundations of 
the island, when the Nile was exceptionally high. The 
idea, which was good in itself, was put into practice in 
a still better situation farther north on the Djazirat 
Bulak, the modern residential area of Zamalik. 

From the historical point of view, Rawda is 
inseparably connected with Djiza (Giza), with which 
it formed a defence of the passage up the Nile at the 
time of the conquest, and during the Middle Ages. 
Djiza was certainly not a foundation of the Arabs, but 
portions of the conquering army planted their khzfat 
there as did their companions in Fustat. On account 
of its exposed situation to attack from the other side 
of the river, the caliph ‘Umar ordered Djiza to be for- 
tified. The defences were completed by ‘Amr b. al-‘As 
in the year 22/643. It was probably only a case of 
restoring or extending Byzantine fortifications. The 
khitat of the tribes were partly outside the fortress, 
which was probably merely a stronghold at the 
entrance to the bridge. The strongest tribes settled 
here were the Himyar and Hamdan; in the masdjd of 
the latter the Friday service was held; it was only 
under the Ikhshidids that a Friday Mosque was built 
in Djiza in 350/961. Its military importance naturally 
went parallel with that of Rawda and the bridge over 
the Nile. This bridge collapsed in Ottoman times and 
was only rebuilt by the French. It was afterwards 





removed, and in 1907 the ‘Abbas Bridge was built, 
connecting the western edge of Rawda island with the 
west bank of the Nile at Djiza. In 1958 the new 
Djami‘a Bridge connected northern Rawda and the 
University on the west bank. Djiza is, of course, the 
site of one of the most imposing groups of pyramids, 
containing notably those of Cheops and Chefren, in 
Arabic al-ahram (see HARAM], and of the Sphinx, in 
Arabic Abu ’I-Hawl (q.v.]. The main road from Djiza 
to the foot of the Great Pyramid of Cheops and the 
Mena House Hotel was built for the Empress Eugénie 
of France when she came to open the Suez Canal in 
1869. 

Djiza already had in the 19th century the Orman 
Gardens and the Djiza Palace built by the Khedive 
Isma‘il. By the early 20th century the Gardens came 
to house in part a zoo, and in 1925 the University of 
Cairo, originally Fu?4d al-Awwal University, estab- 
lished its campus there. In recent decades, extensive 
residential areas have grown up to the north of Djiza 
on the west bank at Dukki and al-‘Adjtiza. Djiza has 
been the chef-lieu of a province of the same name or 
mudiriyya since the 19th century, comprising the west- 
bank districts of Imbaba, Djiza itself and al-‘Ayyat 
and the east-bank one of al-Saff, with the governorate 
covering in 1965 1,009.5 km?. Djiza itself had in 1929 
a population of 26,773, a figure now vastly swollen 
with the recent suburban spread of metropolitan 
Cairo and the influx of incomers from the countryside 
(see Muhammad Ramzi, al-Kamis al-djughraft li ’l- 
bilad al-misriyya, Cairo 1953-68, ii/3, 8-10) 

iii. The Fatimid City, Misr al-Kahira, and 
the development ofCairotill the end ofthe 18th 
century. 

The modern Cairo was originally only a military 
centre, like al-‘Askar and al-Kata’i, north of the great 
capital of Misr al-Fustat. When the Fatimids in al- 
Kayrawan saw the precarious position of Egypt under 
the later Ikhshids, they felt the time had come to put 
into operation their long cherished wish to occupy the 
Nile valley. On 11 Sha‘ban 358/1 July 969, their 
general Djawhar [q.v.] overcame the feeble resistance 
which the weak government was able to offer him at 
Djiza, and entered Fustat on the day following. He 
pitched his camp north of the city and for seven days 
his troops poured in through the city. When on 18 
Sha‘ban/9 July the whole army had collected around 
him, he gave orders for a new city to be planned. Such 
an important undertaking could not be carried out in 
those days without first consulting the astrologers as to 
what would be the propitious hour to begin. The 
historians tell us that a suitable area had been marked 
off and all the more distant parts of it connected with 
a bell-pull, so that the given moment at a sign from 
the astrologers work might begin everywhere at the 
same distant. The bell-rope was, however, pulled 
before the auspicious moment by a raven and the 
building began at a moment when the unlucky planet 
Mars, the K&hir al-Falak, governed the heavens. This 
calamity could not be undone, so they sought to 
deprive the evil omen of its malignance by giving the 
new town the name of Mansiriyya. As a matter of 
fact, Cairo does appear to have borne this name till 
the caliph al-Mu‘izz himself came to Egypt and from 
his own interpretation of the horoscope saw a 
favourable omen in the rising of the planet Mars. The 
new foundation thus received the name al-Kahira al- 
Muizziyya (Kavat, i, 377). 

The process of expansion of the old city of the 
Fatimids can be reconstructed even at the present day 
without difficulty on a plan. The best is the French 
plan of the year 1798 in the Description de l’Egypie, 
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because it was prepared before Cairo had been 
modernised; see also the various maps and plans in 
Abu-Lughod, op. ci. in Bibl.. In the centre between 
the northern boundary of Fustat and Heliopolis (“Ayn 
Shams), there lay at this time the little village of 
Munyat al-Asbagh, where the caravans for Syria used 
to assemble. Munyat al-Asbagh lay on the Khalid), 
a canal which traversed the whole length of the plain, 
leaving the Nile to the north of Fustat, passing the 
ancient Heliopolis and finally entering the sea at the 
modern Suez. This canal was probably originally a 
silted-up branch of the Nile, which had been 
excavated for use as a canal even in ancient times. 
After the Arab conquest, it was again cleaned out by 
CAmr b. al-‘As to make a navigable waterway between 
Fustat and the Holy Cities in order to supply the latter 
with corn. It then received the name of Khalidj Amir 
al-Mu?’minin. This Khalidj was closed in 69/688 to cut 
off the corn supply of the anti-caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Zubayr in Medina and finally abandoned as a water- 
way to the Red Sea in 145/762 in the reign of al- 
Mansir. It was still to remain for a thousand years the 
water supply of the plain north of Fustat and formed 
the water-road, so famed in song, on the west side and 
at a later period in the centre of Cairo. After the reign 
of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim, who did much for it, 
it bore the name of Khalidj al-Hakimi; at a still later 
period it was called by a host of names of different 
stretches of it, which are given on the French map of 
1798. Instead of flowing to the sea, in the latter cen- 
turies of its existence it ended in the Birkat al-Djubb 
in the north of Cairo and in its neighbourhood. It is 
only quite recently (the end of the 19th century) that 
it has vanished from the plan of Cairo. Its course is 
still clearly recognisable; it corresponds to the broad 
road followed at the present day by the electric tram 
from the Mosque of Sayyida Zaynab, or rather from 
a farther point in the south of Cairo to the northern 
suburb of ‘Abbasiyya (Shari‘ Halwan). 

The Fatimid city lay immediately south of Munyat 
al-Asbagh between this canal and the Mukattam hill. 
Its northern and southern limits are still defined by 
the Bab al-Futth and the Bab Zuwayla. The town 
founded by Djawhar was rather smaller in compass 
than the Cairo of the later Fatimid period. At first, the 
open space in the south, where the Mu?ayyad Mosque 
now stands, and the Mosque of the Hakim in the 
north were both outside the walls. In the west, the 
Khalid) for centuries formed the natural boundary, as 
did the heights in the east. The main part of the 
Fatimid city was defined by a series of streets running 
north and south parallel to the Khalidj, connecting the 
two gates just mentioned with one another and 
dividing the city into two large sections not quite 
equal in size. This series of streets is also clearly 
defined at the present day, though it must have been 
broader originally. It is still known by different names 
in the various sections, of which the best known is 
Shari‘ al-Nahhasin. This is crossed at right angles by 
al-Sikka al-Djadida, the continuation of the Muski. 
Its name ‘‘New’”’ Street proves what must be particu- 
larly emphasised to avoid misconceptions, viz. that 
the Fatimid city had no such main street running from 
east to west. It only arose in the 19th century. 

If Fustat had been divided into khitat, Cairo was 
divided into fdas or quarters, which is really only 
another name for the same thing, exept that Cairo was 
intended to be a city from the beginning, while Fustat 
grew out of the chance arrangement of a camp. The 
altered conditions of the period are shown in the fact 
that the quarters were no longer allotted to different 
Arab tribes but to quite different peoples and races. In 


the north and south lay the quarters of the Greeks 
(Rim), to whom Djawhar himself possibly belonged. 
His settling his countrymen near the main gate of the 
city was probably intentional. Berbers, Kurds, Turks, 
Armenians, etc. were allotted other portions of the 
town. Some late-comers were settled in the Harat al- 
Batiliyya outside the first walls of the city between it 
and al-Mukattam. Lastly, the negroes, called briefly 
al-‘Abid, who formed a rather undisciplined body, 
were settled north of the Bab al-Futuh beside a great 
ditch which Djawhar had dug to defend the city 
against attacks from Syria. This part of the town came 
to be called Khandak al-‘Abid from the ditch and those 
who dwelled near it. 

The splendid places of the caliphs formed the cen- 
tral portion of the town. We must be careful to 
distinguish between a large eastern palace (al-Kasr al- 
Kabir al-Sharki) and a smaller western one (al-Kasr al- 
Saghir al-Gharbi). Their sites had previously been 
occupied, to the west of the main series of streets, by 
the large gardens of Kafar, to the east by a Coptic 
monastery (Dayr al-‘Izam) and a small fortress (Kusayr 
al-Shawk), which were used for the building of the 
palaces. The East Palace was the first to be built 
immediately after the foundation of the city. On 23 
Ramadan 362/28 June 993, the caliph al-Mu‘izz was 
able to enter it in state. It was a splendid building with 
nine doors, of which three opened on the west part of 
the main street. This part was 1,264 feet in length and 
the palace covered an area of 116,844 square yards; it 
lay 30 yards back from the present street, from which 
one may gather how much broader the latter must 
have been. On the other side of the street lay the 
Garden of Kafir, which stretched to the Khalidj. In 
it al-SAziz (365-86/975-96) built the smaller western 
Palace also called al-‘Azizi after him—the exact year is 
unknown—and its two wings stretched up to the street 
enclosing a broad square into which the street here 
expanded. As this series of streets passed between the 
two palaces in the centre of the town here, it was 
called Rahbat bayn al-Kasrayn, a name which survived 
the palaces themselves for centuries and was still in 
use at the time of the French expedition. The whole 
street was also known more briefly as Kasabat al- 
Kahira. The two palaces began to fall into ruins in the 
Ayyubid period. The history of this part of the town, 
and of the great palace in particular, of which some 
fragments still survive built into other houses, has 
been most carefully dealt with by Ravaisse in the 
Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique Francaise au Caitre, i, 
iii. 

As Cairo was from the beginning a military and at 
first not a commercial city at all, even Djawhar must 
have taken care to fortify it with walls. These walls 
were afterwards extended in the reign of the caliph al- 
Mustansir by the commander-in-chief Badr al- 
Djamaili [q.v.] and the gates built in the form in which 
they have survived to the present day. That Badr built 
all the walls, was disputed—perhaps wrongly—by 
Casanova. Mention is made in later times of a third 
building of walls in the reign of Salah al-Din. 
Djawhar’s walls were of brick; no trace of them has 
survived. Even al-Makrizi knew only of a few unim- 
portant fragments, and says that the last remaining 
portions of them were destroyed in 803/1400. In spite 
of al-Makrizi’s admiring statements (i, 377), 
Djawhar’s wall cannot have survived for any great 
length of time, for as early a traveller as Nasir-i 
Khusraw (ed. Schefer, 131) describes Cairo as unfor- 
tified. Badr’s defences, which were begun in 
480/1087, consisted of a brick wall with strong 
gateways of stone, the portions of the walls adjacent to 
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them being of stone also. Max van Berchem (Notes 
d’archéologie arabe. 1. Monuments et inscriptions fatimites, 
in JA, ser. 8, vol. xvii [1891], 443 ff.) exhaustively 
studied these walls and gates and called particular 
attention to the fact that the great gates, which still 
command admiration at the present day, the Bab al- 
Futih, Bab al-Nasr and Bab Zuwayla, were built by 
architects from Edessa and differ in a rather marked 
degree from the later fortifications of Salah al-Din, 
which appear to be influenced by the Frankish style of 
the Crusading period. We also owe to van Berchem 
an accurate delineation of those portions of the walls 
which still survive at the present day and which date 
from the Fatimid period. The picture we have of the 
two walls of the Fatimid period is as follows. In the 
west, the town was bounded by the Khalidj which ran 
below the walls for 1300 yards and served as a moat. 
It is a debatable point whether we may conclude from 
the street name Bayn al-Sarayn, which is still in use, 
that two walls existed here one behind the other. 
Djawhar’s walls were certainly a fair distance from the 
canal, the space being large enough to allow of 
pleasure palaces being built on it. There were three 
(according to Casanova, only two) gates here, from 
south to north, the Bab al-Sa‘ada, Bab al-Faradj and 
the Bab al-Kantara. At the latter, near the north- 
western stretch of the walls, there was, as the name 
shows, a bridge over the canal. This connected the 
town with the suburb and harbour of al-Maks, on the 
Nile, the ancient Umm Dunayn. On al-Maks, cf. 
Papyri Schott Reinhardt, i, 53 ff.; the name appears in 
the Graeco-Arabic papyri of the 1st/7th century; even 
before the foundation of Cairo, therefore, this was the 
harbour at which the customs were collected. Al-Maks 
must have comprised the modern Ezbekiyye and the 
area adjoining it on the north. The northern side of 
the town must naturally have been the most strongly 
fortified. Djawhar had a ditch dug here along the wall. 
The two gates, Bab al-Futih and Bab al-Nasr, built 
by him, lay more within the town than the modern 
gates of the same name which only date from Badr’s 
time. The Mosque of al-Hakim was originally built 
outside the walls and was first included within the for- 
tified area by Badr. There seem, however, to be 
reasons for believing that al-Hakim was the first to 
advance the line of fortifications here as well as in the 
south and to build new gates (al-Kalkashand), tr. 
Wistenfeld, 70; Salmon (see Bib/.), 50). The wall had 
two gates on the east, the Bab al-Karratin (afterwards 
al-Mahruk) and the Bab al-Barkiyya. In this locality, 
Badr’s fortification also included the quarters which 
had arisen after the erection of Djawhar’s wall. 
Finally, Badr moved the Zuwayla gate somewhat far- 
ther to the south. There were originally two gates. 
The town as extended by Badr was still anything but 
large. It may have been about ?/; of a square mile in 
area. 

The intellectual and religious life of Cairo was con- 
centrated in the great Mosque, the Djami‘ al-Azhar, 
in which the first act of worship was held on 7 
Ramadan 361/30 October 971. On the history and 
importance of this mosque, see AL-AzHAR. The erec- 
tion of the above-mentioned mosque outside the 
northern gates had already been begun in the reign of 
al-SAziz and was completed by his successor, after 
whom it was called the Mosque of al-Hakim. The 
building operations lasted from 393/1002 to 403/1012. 
After an earthquake, it was entirely restored by 
Baybars II in 703/1303, who added the minarets. It 
was used by the French as a fortress and at the present 
day is in ruins. Of the other religious buildings of the 
Fatimids, only two deserve particular mention: the 


Mosque of Akmar, with its charming stone facade, so 
important in the history of art (Franz Pasha, Kairo, 
29). It was finished in 519/1125, but it was only under 
the Mamluks that it received the right of the khutha 
[g.v.] being delivered there in 801/1398. The second 
of these monuments is the older DjuyashT Mosque, 
built quite outside of Cairo on the summit of al- 
Mukattam {q.v.], which was built in 478/1085 by Badr 
al-Djamali (van Berchem, CIA, Egypte, no. 32; idem, 
Mémoires de V’Institut Egyptien, ii). On other buildings 
and inscriptions of the Fatimids, cf. the works of van 
Berchem just quoted. It is impossible to detail here all 
their buildings, etc. mentioned in literature; see fur- 
ther on these aL-KAHIRA. Monuments. Most of them 
did not survive the dynasty or survived it for a brief 
period only. 

During the Fatimid period, Cairo was not yet the 
economic centre for all Egypt which it was to become 
under the Ayyubids and Mamluks. This role was first 
held, as we have seen, by Fustat. On the other hand, 
Cairo was pre-eminently the seat of a splendid court 
with all its military pageantry. Ibn Tuwayr and others 
have given us vivid pictures, preserved in al- 
Kalkashandi and others, of the ceremonial proces- 
sions and festivals, the magazines, treasuries and 
stables, the banners and insignia, the members of the 
royal household, the various classes of officers of state 
and court officials with all their punctilious 
ceremonial [see MAwakiB. 1. Under the ‘Abbasids 
and Fatimids, and also 6. In the Mamldk Sultanate, 
in Suppl.}. Eye-witnesses, like Nasir-i Khusraw, con- 
firm these accounts. It must have been a glorious 
period for Cairo, but was soon followed in al- 
Mustansir’s time by a desolate epoch of anarchy when 
the economic foundations of its prosperity were 
destroyed by famine and unrest. A better era dawned 
on Cairo with the accession to power of Badr al- 
Djamalt. Cairo now began slowly to gain over Fustat 
in economic importance, a process which gradually 
became more definite in succeeding centuries. 

iv. The Citadel and post-Fatimid Cairo. 
Quite a new epoch in the history of Cairo, as in that 
of Egypt as a whole, dawns with the accession of Salah 
al-Din {q.v.] (Saladin) in 564/1169 and the advent of 
the Ayyubids [q.v.} (see on these historical events in 
Egypt, below, section D). The history of the growth 
of the city only can be briefly discussed here. Salah al- 
Din twice played a part in this development by erec- 
ting large buildings. P. Casanova has thoroughly 
dealt with this process in his Histoire et description de la 
Citadelle du Catre (Mém. de la Miss. Arch. Frang. au Caire, 
vi), though his conclusions cannot perhaps be 
regarded as final on all points. The material is too 
imperfect. At any rate he is probably right in saying 
that Salah al-Din in the first instance in 565/1170 only 
restored and improved the fortifications erected by 
Djawhar and Badr. It was only after his return from 
Syria, when he was at the height of his power, that 
Salah al-Din conceived the colossal plan of enclosing 
the whole complex of buildings forming the two towns 
of Fustat and Cairo within one strong line of fortifica- 
tions (572/1179). This new foundation was to be com- 
manded by a fortress (kal‘a) after the fashion of the 
strongholds of the Crusaders. This fortress is the 
modern Citadel or, to be more accurate, its northern 
part. In the northwest, Cairo was to be protected by 
this strong fortress and in the south-west, by Fustat. 
The east wall of Cairo was to be advanced farther east 
to al-Mukattam and the entrance for inroads from 
Syria was to be definitely closed. A new wall ran along 
the hills from the new tower in the north-east, the 
Burdj al-Zafar, of which traces still exist. It then took 
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a turn westward towards the old city wall, the for- 
tifications of which were to be extended farther south 
to the citadel. The north wall of Cairo was to be 
advanced westwards up to the Nile and to run along 
it to near the Kasr al-Sham‘, which was the extreme 
southern point of the whole system. A wall was to run 
thence in the east of Fustat directly to the citadel. The 
citadel itself was to be the residence of the sovereign. 
Salah al-Din’s trusted eunuch Karakush [q.v.] was 
entrusted with the task of carrying out this gigantic 
undertaking; he had previously carried out building 
operations for Salah al-Din. The huge undertaking 
was never completed nor did Salah al-Din avail 
himself of the citadel, but when in Cairo, as a rule he 
lived in the old vizier’s palace of the Fatimid city. The 
most important part was the completion of the north 
wall, which was actually built eastwards as far as the 
Burdj al-Zafar and westwards as far as al-Maks on the 
Nile. The portion connecting the eastern wall of the 
Fatimid city with the citadel was not completed. The 
names of several gates in the great wall which was to 
run from the citadel to the south of Fustat, have been 
handed down, but it can hardly be assumed that they 
were ever built. The wall along the Nile was never 
begun at all; but it was probably the least urgently 
required. 

These buildings had considerable influence in two 
directions. After the north wall had been advanced up 
to the Nile, the broad stretch of land between the 
Khalidj and the Nile was secure from invasion and the 
way was paved for an extension of the city in this 
direction. The Khalidj thus gradually came to be in 
the centre of this extended city. Through the removal 
of the forces of defence and later of the court itself to 
the Citadel, Cairo began to develop in the south also 
and the union with the northern suburbs of Fustat [see 
AL-FUSTAT] thus came about. This process was not 
however completed till the Mamlak period (al- 
Makrizi, Khitat, i, 378 ff.). 

The Citadel was first appropriated for the use to 
which it was originally intended as the residence for 
the sovereign by Salah al-Din’s nephew al-Malik al- 
Kamil, who was also the first to build a palatial 
residence here. He entered the new palace in 
604/1207. From this time onwards, with the exception 
of the reign of al-Malik al-Salih, whom we have 
already become aquainted with as the builder of the 
fortress and royal residence of Rawda in the Nile, the 
citadel remained the abode of all the princes and 
pashas who ruled Egypt till the Khedives went to live 
in various palaces which they had built for themselves 
in the plain again. It is difficult, however, to draw a 
picture of the gradual transformation of the Citadel, 
as the most radical changes were made in the Mamluk 
period. The present walls still show that we must 
divide the whole area into two sections, the original 
north or north-east citadel, the Kal‘at al-Djabal 
proper of the Ayyubid period, which was and is still 
separated from al-Mukattam by a deep ditch, and, in 
the south extending towards the town, the Citadel of 
the palaces where the Mamluks built a complicated 
entanglement of palaces, audience-chambers, stables 
and mosques. We must therefore distinguish between 
the Citadel proper and the royal town which adjoined 
the Citadel. Of Salah al-Din’s buildings, which lasted 
seven years, there remains today only a portion of the 
wall and the so-called Joseph’s Well (Bir Yusuf); the 
latter is a deep shaft from which Karakush, the 
architect of the fortress, obtained water. The 
machinery for raising the water was driven by oxen. 
A pathway hewn out of the rock leads down to the bot- 
tom of the well. The name Yusuf is not of course the 








praenomen of Salah al-Din but commemorates the 
Joseph of the Bible, legends of whom are attached to 
other portions of the Citadel also. Great alterations 
were made in the citadel by Baybars and his suc- 
cessors and their buildings again were completely 
altered by al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. 
Kalawan, many of whose buildings have still sur- 
vived, as for example the mosque wrongly called after 
Kalawin (erected in 718/1318) and remains of his 
palace in black and white, hence called al-Kasr al- 
Ablak (built 713-14/1313-14). The same prince also 
laid down great aqueducts to bring the water of the 
Nile to the Citadel, as the wells were not sufficient to 
supply the increasing numbers of military personnel 
quartered there. At a later period Ka’it Bey took an 
interest in the Citadel again and Kansawh al-Ghawri 
[g.v.] also laid out a garden here. The Ottoman 
Pashas built a good deal here also, but they allowed 
more to fall into ruins. Muhammad ‘Ali (¢.v. ] was the 
first to take an energetic interest in the Citadel again; 
he repaired some of the ancient palaces and built the 
so-called Alabaster Mosque, the Djami‘ Muhammad 
‘Ali, in the Turkish cupola style, the minarets of 
which give the present citadel its characteristic 
outlines. It was begun in 1829 and finished in 1857 by 
Sa‘id Pasha. The restoration of the walls also dates 
back to Muhammad ‘SAI. 

It was not only in the Citadel but in the city lying 
at their feet also that the Mamluks erected numerous 
fine buildings. The Cairo created by them was prac- 
tically the Cairo that existed when the French expedi- 
tion arrived there. A vivid picture of the home of the 
Manmliks in the period of their splendour may be 
obtained from the plan of 1798. A series of splendid 
monuments stood here partly built on the ruins of 
Fatimid buildings. We will only mention a few that 
still exist: on the site of the ‘Azizi palace stood 
Kalawin’s hospital, the Madrasa and tomb of his son 
Muhammad al-Nasir and Barkik’s Madrasa. There 
were also numerous Mamluk buildings on the site of 
the great East Palace, including the Khan al-Khalili, 
well-known at the present day. Of other large 
buildings at this period, there may also be mentioned 
the Mosque of Zahir, built by Baybars I, of which the 
massive walls still survive at the entrance to the 
‘Abbasiyya, the Mosque of Sultan Hasan at the foot 
of the citadel (cf. Herz Bey, La Mosquéee du Sultan 
Hassan au Caire, Cairo 1895), of great importance in 
the history of art, the Mu’ayyad Mosque at the Bab 
Zuwayla, only completed after the death of its 
founder, and Ka?it Bey’s Madrasa; we cannot detail 
the numerous tombs outside the town proper nor the 
many other smaller buildings. What a lamentable 
contrast to this period of activity in architecture is 
afforded by what was done in the Turkish period 
(since 923/1517) in the city of the Mamluks; only a 
few Konaks or residences for Pashas were built, a few 
Sabils or fountains and one or two smaller mosques 
and tekkes. The configuration of the town did not, 
however, change so much between 1500 and 1800 as 
in any earlier period of the same length. In spite of the 
ravages of their soldiers, the city must have flourished 
and increased under the warrior princes of the 
Mamluk period. It must have been a busy and splen- 
did city. But the grave damage done by the Mamlak 
system could only be repaired by strong rulers. The 
Ottoman Pashas were not fit for the task and so Cairo 
slowly declined till Muhammad ‘Ali and his suc- 
cessors created a new Cairo which gradually became 
Europeanised. 
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v. Monuments. See for these AL-KAHIRA. 

vi. The city from 1798 till the present day. 
[see Supplement. ] 

D. HISTORY OF THE ISLAMIC PROVINCE AND MODERN 
STATE OF EGYPT. 

i. The Byzantine background, the Arabcon- 
quest and the Umayyad period 602-750. 

(a) Byzantine Egypt. Byzantine Egypt con- 
tinued for a long time the Graeco-Roman traditional 
patterns in culture and administration, but by the 
time of the Arab conquest some important changes 
had taken place which had drastically altered its social 
structure. A great number of Byzantine institutions 
survived in Arab Egypt for about one century. 

Hellenism, paganism and Christianity. 
During the Byzantine period, Greek was the language 
of administration in which most of the official 
documents were written, and was moreover a living 
language used, side-by-side with Coptic, as a 
language of the upper Egyptian class, as manifested 
by the peculiar alterations in the Greek language of 
the Egyptian papyri. On the other hand, as in older 
times, a large number of Egyptians did not know 
Greek (J.R. Rea, The Oxyrhynchus papyri, li, London 
1984, 41). 

Greek literary texts were used at schools, and a few 
Egyptian poets wrote Greek verses in florid style, 
manifesting an extensive though pedantic knowledge 
of Greek poetry and metre (M. Hamdi, ‘H 
EAnvoppwpatxr mad|eta év Alydntw dnd tod A’ Ewe tod 
A u.X. aldvog xat& tods nandpoug, Athens 1972; H. 
Livrea, ed. and tr. Blemmyomachia [P. Berol. 5003], 
Rome 1978). But it is noteworthy that one of the best 
Byzantine historians of the 4th-5th century, 
Olymiodorus, who wrote in a humble and precise 
style, was Egyptian (V. Christides, The image of the 
Sudanese in the Byzantine sources, in Byzantinoslavica, xliii 
[1982], 8-97). 

Hellenism in Egypt was closely connected with 
paganism which, in spite of the triumph of Chris- 


tianity, continued to survive, especially in Upper 
Egypt, until the Arab conquest. In Upper Egypt the 
Egyptian monks were in constant struggle with the 
pagan Sudanese tribes of the Beja-Blemmyes, the last 
standard-bearers of the Greek cult, who had 
encroached deeply into the land of southern Egypt 
(Christides, Ethnic movements in southern Egypt and 
northern Sudan: Blemmyes-Beja in Late Antique and Early 
Arab Egypt until 707 A.D., in Listy Filologicke, ciii/3 
[1980], 135 ff.; and see BEDJA). 

The church in Egypt was constantly involved in 
religious controversies, and the problem of the rela- 
tionship between the divine and human nature in 
Christ, which shook the Byzantine Empire at large, 
was stubbornly discussed in Egypt and ‘divided the 
Church there, especially after the Council of 
Chalcedon (451) which condemned the Mono- 
physites. While the Byzantine Emperors supported 
the Orthodox party in Egypt, the Melkites, it is an 
exaggeration to say that ‘‘what the Egyptians [i.e. 
Monophysites] wanted was to oppose Constantino- 
ple’’ (H.I. Bell, Egypt, Oxford 1941, 131). The 
Monophysites were divided themselves into numerous 
sects, and many Egyptians did not actually blame the 
Byzantine state for the persecution of the 
Monophysites but attributed it to the evil nature of the 
religious leaders appointed by the Byzantines (F. 
Winkelmann, Agypten und Byzanz vor der arabischen 
Eroberung, in Byzantinoslavica, xl [1979], 161-81). 

On the eve of the Arab conquest, the Monophysites 
of Egypt suffered a heavy blow when the Byzantines 
removed the Monophysite Archbishop of Alexandria, 
Benjamin, and enthroned in his place the Orthodox 
Cyrus. The removal of Benjamin had grave conse- 
quences, not only because he was the head of the 
Monophysites, but because he moreover belonged to 
a wealthy family of landed magnates. The wealthy 
landlords were closely connected with the Egyptian 
Church, which was mainly supported by their dona- 
tions (Ewa Wipszycka, Les ressources et les activités 
économiques des églises en Egypte du VIe au VIIIe siécle, 
Brussels 1972, 84 ff.). Thus the Byzantine position 
was weakened with Benjamin’s removal and the con- 
sequent dissatisfaction in Egypt. 

A feature of the economic and social development 
of Egypt in the 6th century was the growth of large 
private estates on a scale greater than previously (see 
E.R. Hardy, The large estates of Byzantine Egypt, New 
York 1931; M. Gelzer, Studien zur byzantinischen Ver- 
waltung Aegyptens, Leipziger historischen Abhand- 
lungen, xiii, Leipzig 1909), to the point that certain 
scholars have termed Byzantine Egyptian society of 
the time feudal, and have compared the landowners, 
with their hordes of retainers, bucellarit, with Western 
feudal barons (see e.g. H. MacLennan, Oxyrhynchus, 
an economic and social study, Amsterdam 1968, 63 ff.; 
I.F. Fikhman, On the structure of the Egyptian large estate 
in the sixth century, in Procs. of the XIIth Internat. Congress 
of Papyrology, Toronto 1970, 129-32); this view has 
however been combatted, e.g. by B. Bachrach, Was 
there feudalism in Byzantine Egypt?, in Jnal. Amer. Research 
Center in Egypt, iv (1967), 163-6, and J. Gascou, 
L’ institution des bucellaires, in BIFAO, \xxvi (1976),143- 
56, who consider this society to be at most only semi- 
feudal. A feature which in fact separated it from 
western feudal societies of the Dark Ages was the 
presence in Egypt of a bourgeoisie, an active commer- 
cial class, engaged in shipping activities in both the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea; the importance of 
these maritime activities can be seen e.g. in Byzantine 
hagiographical works (see H. Magoulias, The Lives of 
the Saints as sources of data for the history of commerce in the 
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Byzantine Empire in the Vith and VIIth cent., in 
KAnpovopia, iii [1971], 303-30; M.J. Hollerich, The 
Alexandrian bishops and the grain trade: ecclesiastical com- 
merce in late Roman Egypt, in JESHO, xxv [1982], 187- 
207; and also MiLAua. i. In the pre-Islamic and early 
mediaeval periods. 

At the turn of the 7th century Egypt suffered from 
many evils, especially at the time of the ‘‘tyrant’’ 
emperor Phocas (602-10). In the strife between 
Phocas and his successor Heraclius, it became the bat- 
tleground of the two rivals (Z. Borkowski, Alexandre 
IT. Inscriptions des factions 4 Alexandrie, Warsaw 1981, 23 
ff.). Anarchy prevailed, and Egypt’s shattered 
monetary system reached its lowest ebb (P. Grierson, 
The Consular coinage of Heraclius and the revolt against 
Phocas of 608-610, in NC [1950], 71-93). In this period 
of anarchy, the activities of the circus factions, known 
as ‘‘Greens’’ and ‘‘Blues’’, which were not mere 
sporting clubs, exercised a detrimental element on the 
administrative structure and social life of Byzantine 
Egypt, in particular in Alexandria. Heraclius’s vic- 
tory was followed by a period of pacification and con- 
solidation in Egypt which was again interrupted by 
the Persian conquest of Egypt (619-29 or 630), about 
which little is known (E.K. Chrysos, The date of 
Papyrus SB 4483 and the Persian occupation of Egypt, in 
Dodone, iv [1975], 343-48; L.S.B. MacCoul, Coptic 
Egypt during the Persian occupation, in Studi Classici e 
Onentali, xxxvi [1986], 307-13). 

The Emperor Heraclius (d. 641) took great pains to 
restore order in Egypt, but it was still in disarray 
when the Arabs attacked it. Yet in spite of their 
dissatisfaction with the Byzantine administration, the 
Egyptians did not form a monolithic anti-Byzantine 
block as has been often suggested. Winkelmann, op. 
cit., has correctly pointed out that there were different 
layers in the structure of the Egyptian society and that 
the attitude of each of them varied towards the Byzan- 
tine government. Moreover, it should be emphasised 
that there was no clear separation between Coptic and 
Greek ethnic elements in Egypt on the eve of the Arab 
invasion, as wrongly suggested by some scholars (see 
e.g. the simplistic view expressed by S. Vryonis, 
Byzantine circus factions and Islamic Futuwwa organiza- 
tions, in BZ [1965], 39 n. 49; and for the earlier 
period, A. Lazarou, Présence hellénique en Egypte romaine, 
in Graeco-Arabica, iti [1984], 51-76). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): J.G. Milne, Egyptian nationalism under 
Greek and Roman rule, in JEA, xiv (1928), 226-34; G. 
Rouillard, La vie rurale dans l’Empire byzantin, Paris 
1953; J. Karayannopoulos, Die Entstehung der byzan- 
tinischen Themeordnung, Munich 1959; Fikhman, 
Egipet na rubeze duukh epokh. Remeslennikt i remeslennyi 
trud v IV-seredine VII v.ne., Moscow 1965; R. 
Rémondon, L’Eglise dans la société égyptienne a l’époque 
byzantine, in Chronique d’Egypte, xlvii (1972), 254-77, 
J. Jarry, Cosmas, fils de Samuel, et les derniéres décades 
de l’Egypte byzantine, in BIFAO, \xxiv (1974); J. 
Gascou, La possession du sol, la cité et état a l’époque 
protobyzantine et particulierement en Egypte. Recherches 
d’histoire des structures agraires de la fiscalité et des institu- 
tions aux Ve, Vile et Vile siécles, diss. Caen 1975, 
unpubl.; R.S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, Chrono- 
logical systems at Byzantine Egypt, Zutphen 1978; 
A.M. Demicheli, La politica religiosa di Giustiniano in 
Egitto, in Aegyptus, Ixiti (1983), 217-57. 

(b) Islamic Egypt. 

The Conquest of Egypt. 

The study of the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs 
bristles with many problems because of the confused 
and controversial accounts of the various sources. 





There is no comprehensive work to deal with this 
topic in toto, and A.J. Butler’s The Arab conquest of Egypt 
and the latest thirty years in the Roman dominion, Oxford 
1902, ?Oxford 1978 ed. by P.M. Fraser, contains 
valuable material, but certain parts of it have become 
obsolete (see the review by R.S. Bagnall in Classical 
Jnal., \xxv [1979], 247-8). 

The Byzantine sources, mainly Theophanes and 
Nicephorus, are vague and fragmentary. The Arabic 
sources are also fragmentary with many contradictory 
accounts. The most trustworthy Arab author is Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 257/871 {q.v.]), while The history of 
the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church (10th century) includes 
certain valuable material of an earlier chronicle writ- 
ten by Abba George at the end of the 8th century. The 
chronicle of the contemporary Egyptian author, John, 
Bishop of Nikiu, has been preserved only in a partial 
Ethiopian version and its valuable material has been 
distorted. Most of the Arabic accounts and the rele- 
vant passages of Nikiu’s chronicle have been collected 
and presented in English by D.R. Hill in his The ter- 
mination of hostilities in the early Arab conquests, London 
1971. 

From the labyrinth of the conflicting descriptions of 
the Arab conquest of Egypt, we can discern with a cer- 
tain clarity the following outline. The expedition 
against Egypt was undertaken by the Arab general 
‘Amr b. al-‘As [g.v.]. Many Arabic sources describe 
‘Amr’s expedition against Egypt as a spontaneous 
action with the reluctant approval of the caliph 
‘Umar. M. Ibrahim has correctly pointed out that 
‘Amr decided to undertake the Egyptian campaign 
because he had traded in Egypt during pre-Islamic 
times and was familiar with its importance as an inter- 
national trade centre (The social and economic background 
of the Umayyad Caliphate: the role of Mu‘awiya Ibn Abi 
Sufyan, diss., UCLA 1981, unpubl., 192 ff.). While 
this statement is valid, Ibrahim’s assertion that ‘Amr 
acted as an agent of the merchant class of Mecca (op. 
cit., 198) is farfetched. 

‘Amr b. al-‘As reached the frontier town of Egypt, 
al-‘Arish [q.v.], on 10 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 18/12 December 
639 (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futith Misr wa ’l-Maghrib, 
ed. C.C. Torrey, New Haven 1922, repr. Baghdad 
n.d.). ‘Amr’s army was composed of about 4,000 
men, mainly horsemen, and carried no. siege 
machines. From al-‘Arish he headed towards the 
important port of Pelusium (Farama?), which fell to 
the Arabs after a one-month siege. ‘Amr’s army, 
following thereafter the traditional invasion route, 
headed towards Bilbays, ancient DéABys and modern 
El-Kantara, the key town on the way to Misr, which 
fell into Arab hands after another month of siege [see 
BILBAYS]. 

The events that followed are somewhat confusing 
and there are many conflicting reports on the further 
march of the Arab army (cf. S. Lane-Poole, A history 
of Egypt in the Middle Ages, London 1901, 2 ff., and 
especially Hill, op. cit., 34 ff.). It seems that ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As arrested his march when he arrived near the 
strong fortress of Babylon, at the edge of the town 
Misr, old Memphis, at the head of the Delta of the 
Nile, and appealed to the caliph for reinforcements. 
About 4,000 men under al-Zubayr arrived in June 
640 and joined SAmr’s army. In Heliopolis, later 
called ‘Ayn Shams, a battle took place between the 
Arabs and the Byzantines in July 640, in which the 
Byzantines suffered a crushing defeat. The fall of Misr 
followed, and afterwards the Arabs stubbornly 
besieged the strong fortress of Babylon. Its defenders 
resisted bravely, but the death of the Emperor 
Heraclius inflicted a heavy blow on their morale and 
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on 21 Rabi‘ II] 20/9 April 641, they abandoned the 
fortress and sailed to Alexandria via the river Nile. 

It seems that Fayyim was raided after the fall of 
Babylon and before the conquest of Misr (John of 
Nikiu’s Chronicle, Eng. tr. R.H. Charles, London 
1916, 178 ff.). We do not know the exact date when 
‘Amr’s army conquered Fayyim, proceeded towards 
Bahnasa in middle Egypt, and subdued the entire 
southern part of Egypt (the Sa‘id). Most probably, the 
conquest of middle and southern Egypt started 
immediately after the conquest of Babylon and was 
accomplished at the time the Arabs were engaged in 
their last endeavour, i.e. the siege of Alexandria (ca. 
641). 

According to John of Nikiu (Chronicle, 181), follow- 
ing the capture of Misr by the Arabs, the governor of 
Arcadia, Dometianus, escaped secretly from his 
capital Fayyam and went to Nikiu; Fayyim became 
an easy prey to the Arabs, who slaughtered its 
defenders. Dometianus was later forced to abandon 
Nikiu, which was then captured. The conquest of the 
other towns in middle and southern Egypt, i.e. 
Bahnasa, Ahnas and the others, is only briefly des- 
cribed in al-Baladhuri and John of Nikiu (Hill, op. 
cit., 43 ff.). 

There is, nevertheless, an epic romance written by 
an unknown author, the Futzh al-Bahnasa, which in 
spite of certain legendary elements offers us valuable 
information. Its author mentions as his main sources 
al-Wakidi, al-Tabart and Ibn Khallikan, and his work 
contains material which has not been preserved in 
other sources (the text has not yet been published: 
French tr. by M.E. Galtier, Foutouk al-Bahnasa, in 
Mémoires del’ Institut Francais d’Archéologie Ortentale, xxii, 
Cairo 1900). The Byzantine resistance in Bahnasa, as 
described in detail in the Futah al-Bahnasa, mirrors the 
general manner in which the warfare between Byzan- 
tines and Arabs took place as well as the attitude of the 
local Coptic population (see J. Jarry, La conquéte du 
Fayoum par les Musulmans d’apres le Futuh al-Bahnasa, in 
Annales Islamologiques, ix [1970], 9-20; Christides, 
Sudanese at the time of the Arab conquest of Egypt, in BZ, 
Ixxv [1982], 10 ff.). The Copts often assisted the 
Byzantines vigorously, but sometimes sided with the 
Arabs. In addition, the Futuh al-Bahnasa reveals that a 
certain number of the Sudanese tribes, the Beja- 
Blemmyes and Nubians, rushed from Nubia to the 
assistance of the Byzantines (Galtier, 60 ff.). In order 
to check the continuous harassment by the Sudanese, 
who even after the conquest of the Sa‘id continued 
their raids, ‘Amr b. al-‘As sent his half-brother Nafi‘ 
b. ‘Abd al-Kays al-Fihri against them in a punitive 
expedition (641) (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 169-70, 174). 
But the restless Sudanese were only stopped by 
‘Amr’s successor ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh 
[g.2.], who concluded with them the famous treaty 
known as the dakt in 652 [see BAKT]. 

While ‘Amr was besieging Babylon, he started 
negotiations with the patriarch and governor of Egypt 
Cyrus in order to conclude a treaty, but Cyrus was 
recalled to Constantinople and reprimanded by the 
Emperor Heraclius for these negotiations. After the 
failure of these last, ‘Amr continued his march and 
the Byzantines, following a last engagement in 
Kayrun, withdrew within the strong walls of Alexan- 
dria. The capture of the heavily-fortified Alexandria 
by the Arabs without any actual resistance by the 
Byzantines was due to the morale of the latter, which 
had reached its lowest ebb after so many defeats, and 
to the internal disputes of the Byzantine authorities. 
Theodore, the Augustal prefect, was absent and 
Dometianus, who replaced him, was more interested 


in fighting against Menas, the Prefect of Lower 
Egypt, than resisting the Arabs. Furthermore, con- 
stant riots of the opportunist parties of the Greens and 
Blues in Alexandria, whose main interest was the dis- 
turbance of the existing order, created a chaotic situa- 
tion in this city. 

Cyrus, the Melkite patriarch who had returned to 
Egypt, invested this time with full authority by the 
Byzantines to negotiate, went to Babylon to conclude 
a peace treaty with ‘Amr. ‘Amr received him in a 
friendly way and a final treaty on the surrender of 
Egypt was signed (see E. Amélineau, Vie Copte de 
Samuel de Kalamin, in JA, ser. 8, vol. xii [1888], 367; 
Theophanes, Chronicon, ed. C. de Boor, 338). 

The Melkite patriarch and governor of Egypt 
Cyrus often appears in the Arabic sources under the 
name of al-Mukawkis (gq. v. for a detailed discussion of 
the problems concerning him and his role]. 

Before ‘Amr made the final treaty with the 
representatives of Egypt, he concluded some minor 
treaties as occasion arose in the various stages of his 
conquest. The most important local treaty was con- 
cluded when ‘Amr sacked the fortress of Babylon; an 
agreement was reached between him and the Byzan- 
tine garrison, according to which the Byzantines left 
unhurt, leaving behind their military supplies. All the 
minor treaties eventually merged into a final settle- 
ment. The Muslim jurists disagree whether Egypt was 
taken by force (‘Sanwatt”) or by treaty (sudh®"), an 
important difference since in the former case Egypt 
would have been considered as spoils of war and its 
inhabitants would have been deprived of the right of 
protection (dkimma). Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s brief state- 
ment illuminates the problem clearly: ‘‘some of Egypt 
was conquered by ‘akd and some was ‘Sanwa. ‘Umar 
made it all dhimma and that has lasted to this day’’ (for 
all relevant traditions, see Hill. op. cit., 34 ff.). 

Behind the theoretical dispute of the Arab jurists 
concerning the conquest of Egypt ‘Sanwat™ or sulh%” 
lay the practical problem of how to legitimise any 
Muslim demands for increasing taxes without 
violating Islamic law. If Egypt was captured in toto 
‘anwat, then the whole country would be considered 
fay? [g.v.], i.e. conquered land distributed to the 
fighting soldiers. 

The original text of the final treaty of Egypt has 
not been preserved. Al-Tabari has reproduced 
a comprehensive account, while John of Nikiu, Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hakam and the other Arab authors supple- 
ment it. Al-Tabari calls it the treaty of ‘Ayn Shams. 
Cyrus concluded the final treaty with ‘Amr in 
Babylon and therefore it is incorrect to call it the 
‘‘Treaty of Alexandria’ (J. Gascou, Miscellanea. De 
Byzance a l’Islam, les impéts en Egypte apres la conquéte 
arabe, in JESHO, xxvi [1983], 98-9). 

The treaty was concluded between the Byzantines 
(Rum) and the Arabs. The Byzantines were the first 
party representing the Byzantine emperor, the only 
legal party recognised by the Arabs. It is therefore 
absurd, as correctly pointed out by Butler, to say that 
“this is a treaty with the Copts not with the 
Romans... The people of Misr not the Roman army 
of occupation, still less the emperor Heraclius were 
the contracting parties on the other side...’’ (Lane 
Poole, 241 ff.; cf. Butler, The Treaty of Misr in Tabari, 
Oxford 1913, 24 ff.). 

As has been said in the previous section, by the 7th 
century a mixed race of Hellenes-Egyptians had 
developed in the towns and frontiers of Egypt, where 
there was no distinction between Hellenised Egyp- 
tians and Egyptianised Greeks. Thus the first term of 
the agreement, which was actually a pledge of security 
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for the defeated (aman) and not an agreement between 
equal parties, specified that ‘Amr granted his security 
to all inhabitants of Egypt. 

Under the term al-Misr ‘‘people of Egypt’’, all 
inhabitants of Egypt are included regardless of origin 
and religious beliefs. No special reference to Jews is 
made in the treaty, as preserved by al-Tabari, but two 
ethnic groups are mentioned in a peculiar way which 
required special attention. First the Nub(a), a word 
which applies to two Sudanese groups which were in 
constant relations with southern Egypt, i.e. the 
Nubians as well as the Beja-Blemmyes. The seventh 
section of the final treaty mentions explicitly that the 
Nubians have the same rights as the rest of the ethnic 
groups of Egypt. In contrast, the first section men- 
tions that the Nab shall not be allowed to dwell along 
with the Egyptians. The apparent contradiction can 
be understood if we take into consideration that the 
seventh section refers to those Nubians who had 
already settled in Egypt and lived with the natives 
peacefully, while the first one refers to Nubians of 
Nubia outside Egypt, whose movements towards 
Egypt were restricted (Christides, Ethnic movements in 
southern Egypt and northern Sudan: Blemmyes-Beja in Late 
Antique and Early Arab Egypt until 707 A.D., 129-43). 

As for the term Ram of the seventh section in al- 
Tabari’s extract of the treaty, it does not refer to the 
Graeco-Egyptian town dwellers, but to the Byzantines 
who were fresh settlers, army officers, many of bar- 
barian origin, who chose to remain in Egypt after 
their retirement, or other Byzantine officials who were 
sent from Constantinople (for these soldiers, see 
Gascou, Milttaires étrangers en Egypte Byzantine, in 
BIFAO, I\xxv [1975], 206). 

Of the other terms, the most important is the one 
which refers to the poll-tax paid by those bound to the 
treaty. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam and others report that this 
poll-tax amounted to two dinars per male adult, and 
John of Nikiu states that the safety of the Jews of 
Egypt was also secured. 

In 645 the Byzantines, taking advantage of the 
uncertainty after the murder of ‘Umar (644), about 
which they were well-informed (Theophanes, ed. de 
Boor, 343) sent an expedition under Manuel against 
the Muslims of Egypt. This was a blunder by the 
Emperor Constans II, who was later responsible for 
the defeat of the Byzantine fleet in the naval battle of 
Dhat al-Sawari (q.v. in Suppl., and see Christides, 
The naval engagement of Dhat as-Sawari A.H. 34/A.D. 
655-656. A classical example of naval warfare incompetence, 
in Bvfavtwé, xiii [1985], 1331-45). The Byzantines 
landed in Alexandria easily, since the Muslims had no 
fleet, killed the garrison and conquered some town in 
the Delta. However, they were utterly routed by ‘Amr 
and a second evacuation took place; see the various 
Arab traditions in Hill, 39 ff.. Manuel’s reconquest of 
Alexandria forced the Muslim conquerors to proceed 
rapidly to the recruitment of Egyptian sailors and use 
of Egyptian ships. In fact, these participated in the 
second full-scale expedition of the Muslims against 
Libya in ca. 645, five years before the first Muslim 
raid against Cyprus (Severus, in PO, i, 497 ff.). 

Causes of the fall of Egypt. 

Certain general conditions, which facilitated the 
sweeping conquests of the Arabs over the whole Mid- 
dle East, can also be discerned in the Arab conquest 
of Egypt; but the latter presents its own peculiarities. 
A salient characteristic which we meet in the first 
Arab conquests is the assistance of the nomad Arabs 
of the conquered lands to the Muslim invaders. This 
factor has acquired particular importance after recent 
studies which have convincingly shown that the 


Byzantines did not establish in Egypt and the other 
areas of the Eastern frontier a rigid chain of fortifica- 
tions, but rather, fortified positions in which the 
nomads held a key position and freedom of movement 
(M. Sharon, The military reforms of Abu Muslim, their 
background and consequences, in Studies in Islamic history 
and civilization, ed. Sharon, Leiden 1986, 108; 
Ph. Mayerson, The Saracens and the Limes, in BASOR, 
cclxii [1986], 35-47). 

The Byzantine hagiographical sources mention 
repeated raids by Arab nomads against the 
monasteries of Sinai, but they also report that there 
were certain Arab tribes allied with the monks. These 
Bedouin Arabs had settled in various places of Sinai, 
probably already from the first century A.D. 
(Cl. Bailey, Bedouin place-names in Sinai: towards under- 
standing a desert map, in Palestine Exploration Fund Qtly., 
xvi [1984], 42-57, and idem, Dating the arrival of the 
Bedouin tribes in Sinai and the Negev, in JESHO, xxviii 
[1985], 20-49). For the Arab tribes which protected 
the Byzantines in Sinai at the time of Justinian, there 
is new information derived from the Arabic manu- 
scripts of St. Catherine (ibzd., 33; al-Tabari, Cairo 
1326, iii, 107). 

In general, although our information is fragmen- 
tary, the overall impression is that the nomad Arabs 
did not play as prominent a role in the Arab conquest 
of Egypt as they did in Syria. Al-Tabari confirms the 
information of the Byzantine hagiographical works 
that the Bedouin tribes of Sinai assisted the Byzan- 
tines against the invading Arab army, but on the 
other hand, al-Kalkashandi reports the speedy 
alliance of other Arab tribes with ‘Amr (Nihdyat al- 
‘arab, Cairo 1958, 193). Of course, we must also take 
into consideration that the inefficient payment of the 
allied Arab tribes of Egypt, as in other areas of the 
eastern frontier, by the Byzantines on the eve of the 
Arab conquest may have been a detrimental factor in 
the Byzantine defence of Egypt (W.E. Kaegi, 
Heraklios and the Arabs, in The Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review, xxvii [1982], 116 ff.). 

The Byzantines’ exhaustion because of their con- 
tinuous struggle with Persia in the Near East was 
particularly apparent in Egypt, which was occupied 
by the Persians just a few years before the Arab con- 
quest. It is true that the Egyptians’ dissatisfaction 
with oppressive Byzantine religious policies against 
the Monophysites cannot be denied, but this factor 
has been grossly exaggerated by many scholars who 
have not taken into consideration the multitude of the 
rival heresies within the Monophysite movement and 
the lack of any concerted resistance by all Egyptian 
Monophysites against the central Orthodox authority. 
In contrast, little attention has been paid to some 
Christian leaders, who, whether converted to Islam or 
not, offered actual assistance to the Arabs, motivated 
in the first place by personal ambitions. A typical case 
is Sanutius, appointed by ‘Amr as governor of the 
province of Rif (Delta), who vigorously helped ‘Amr 
in his expedition against Libya. 

Heavy taxation and corrupt administration were 
worse in Egypt than in any other of the eastern parts 
of the Byzantine Empire; but above all, it was the 
disunity which prevailed in the Egyptian administra- 
tion after Justinian’s reforms and the rivalry between 
the multitude of authorities that created a chaotic 
situation there. 

In contrast, under the leadership of ‘Amr b. al-‘As, 
the invading Arab forces demonstrated coordination 
and unity. ‘Amr often consulted with the caliph and 
kept his army informed before any important deci- 
sions were made, as he did before the capitulation of 
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Alexandria. He cautiously counterbalanced the 
superiority in numbers and equipment of the Byzan- 
tine army by applying skilful military tactics. The 
Byzantines had constructed many well-fortified for- 
tresses in Egypt, of which the most conspicuous was 
that of Babylon. ‘Amr, who did not possess any siege 
equipment, besieged Babylon patiently for a long 
time, cutting its supply lines and engaging the Byzan- 
tines in a continuous war of attrition. 

Most of his army was composed of cavalry, which 
moved at ease across the terrain of the Egyptian 
deserts and oases. There were no definite, prepared, 
long-term plans, but the Arab army moved with great 
flexibility as the occasion arose. The existence of 
nomads and sedentary people among the ranks of 
‘Amr’s army, the former expert in hit-and-run 
attacks, and the latter more skilful and patient in the 
siege of towns, offered the Arabs a great advantage 
(Hill, The role of the camel and the horse in the early Arab 
conquests, in War, technology and society in the Middle East, 
ed. V.J. Parry and M.E. Yapp, London 1975, 39). 

We have also to take into consideration that the 
Arab conquest of Egypt was facilitated by the 
favourable situation for the Arabs which was created 
in Constantinople at the most critical moments of 
their invasion. After the death of Heraclius and of his 
son Heraclius Junior Constantine, Heraclonas 
reigned, along with his mother Martina. The policy of 
Heraclonas and Martina towards the Arabs, in con- 
trast to Heraclius’s aggressive strategy, was that of 
pacification and surrender. They reinstated Cyrus 
and sent him back with full power to conclude a treaty 
of surrender with the Arabs (Dionysia Misiou, The 
will of Heraclios I and the crisis of 641, Thessaloniki 
1985, 232 [in Greek]). 

Administrative, fiscal and social changes 
during early Muslim rule until ‘Abd al-Malik. 

From the conquest until the turn of the 8th century 
A.D., there were no abrupt and conspicuous changes 
in the lower levels of the administration. Simulta- 
neously, a dual system of administration was 
imposed, one for the Muslims and another for the 
Christians, and an extreme centralisation replaced the 
loose Byzantine administrative system. The meticu- 
lous control of every facet of the administrative and 
fiscal machinery during this period _ strongly 
resembled the Ptolemaic one (see H. Cadell, Problémes 
relatifs au sel, in Atti dell’ XI Congresso Internazionale di 
Papirologia, Milan 1966, 284). But while in Ptolemaic 
times Egypt was an independent entity and no local 
resources were wasted, the Arabs continued the 
Byzantine policy of shipment of corn and tribute 
outside the country, now from Fustat via Suez to 
Djudda and Medina instead of via the former route 
Alexandria-Constantinople. 

At the top of the new administrative machinery 
there was now the governor of Egypt, who held the 
title of wali (odpBovdos, usually called navedpnnos 
obBovdos) and was directly responsible to the caliph; 
he also held absolute judicial authority. The Arabs 
continued in Egypt, as well as in their other prov- 
inces, the Byzantine tradition of combining 
administrative and judicial power in the same hands 
(E. Tyan, Histoire de l’organisation judiciaire en pays 
d’Islam?, Leiden 1960; Aik. Christophilopoulou, Te 
BuCavewa Sixaxotipra xat& tods atdéoves I-LA, in Atrtoya 
ix [1986], 164). 

At the turn of the 7th century A.D., Egypt was sub- 
divided into two geographical units, a division which 
continued for centuries. The first (Upper Egypt) 
included the old Byzantine provinces of Arcadia and 
Thebais and the latter Augustamnica and Egypt 


proper. It is noteworthy, nevertheless, that the old 
Byzantine division of southern Egypt into two prov- 
inces bearing the name of Thebais and a third called 
Arcadia reappeared in later times, i.e. the Upper 
Sa‘id from Aswan to Akhmim, the second Sa‘id from 
Akhmim to Bahnasa and the Lower Sa‘id from 
Bahnasa to Fustat (see Remondon, Papyrus grecs 
d’Apollénos Ané, Paris-Cairo 1953, 21). The governors 
of these provinces bore the title of amir in Arabic, 
rendered as dlp, dip or S00— in Greek (see J. 
Maspero-G. Wiet, Matértaux pour servir a la géographie de 
DEgypte, in MIFAO, xxxvi [1919], 227 ff.; H.1. Bell, 
The administration of Egypt under the Umayyad Khalifs, in 
BZ, xxviii [1929], 278-86; K. Sayyida, Misr ft ‘asr al- 
wulat, Cairo n.d.; ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Mukhtar, On the 
survival of the Byzantine administration in Egypt during the 
first century of the Arab rule, in Acta Orientalia Academiae 
Sctentiarum Hungaricae, xxvii [1973], 309-19. There is a 
certain confusion in this article in the use of titles as, 
for example, the identification of tonépyng and 
né&yapyoc, who were different administrators, etc.). 

©Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh, who succeeded the 
first governor ‘Amr ca. 25/645-6, was responsible for 
the organisation of the office of finances (diwan al- 
kharadj) in Islamic Egypt. The taxation system which 
was immediately applied after the conquest is not well 
documented, while for the following period there are 
still many unanswered questions (the main work is 
still D.C. Dennett’s Conversion and the poll tax in early 
Islam, Cambridge, Mass. 1959; useful are A. 
Grohmann’s _ studies, Probleme der — arabischen 
Papyrusforschung. II, in ArO, v [1933], 273-83, and Zum 
Steuerwesen Arabischen Aegyptens, in Actes du V° congrés 
international de papyrologie, Brussels 1938, 123-34; Bell, 
op. cit.; see also L. Casson, Tax collection problems in 
early Arab Egypt, in TAPA, |xix [1938], 274-91; ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Dari, Landlord and peasant in early Islam, in 
Isl., Ii [1979], 97-105; of particular importance are 
Kosei Morimoto’s studies Land tenure in Egypt during the 
early Islamic pertod, in Orient, xi [1975], 109-53, and 
idem, The fiscal administration of Egypt in the early Islamic 
period, Tokyo 1981, in spite of their bibliographical 
gaps. See a thorough but occasionally severe review 
by Gascou, Miscellanea, 97-109; G. Frantz-Murphy, 
Land tenure and social transformation in early Islamic Egypt, 
in Land tenure and social transformation in the Middle East, 
ed. Tarif Khalidi, Beirut 1984, 131-9, and the arts. 
FAY’, GHANIMA and DaRIBA; brief but useful remarks 
are also found in F. Donner, The formation of the Islamic 
state, in JAOS, cvi [1986], 283-95). 

According to the so-called treaty of ‘Amr, the 
inhabitants of Egypt were supposed to pay a poll-tax 
of two dinars (not including women, children, slaves 
and beggars); but naturally, this left open the problem 
of a practical and fair distribution of the tax burden. 
Meanwhile, most of the Arab conquerors were given 
no land for cultivation but resided in the amsar (gar- 
rison towns), mainly in Fustat and Alexandria. Cash 
stipends, ‘afa? [9.v.], were regularly paid to them and 
their families (see Caetani, Annali, iv, 368-417; A.S. 
Tritton, Notes on the Muslim system of pensions, in 
BSOAS, xvi [1954], 1702; G.-R. Puin, Der Diwan von 
‘Umar ibn al-Hatiab. Ein Beitrag zur frihislamischen Ver- 
waltungsgeschichte, 1970). 

Morimoto states that there were only a few early 
cases of land granted to Muslims, who acquired 
substantial land estates only after the 1st/7th century 
(Land tenure in Egypt, 112). While there is no doubt 
that the conditions which prevailed in Egypt after the 
1st century accelerated the acquisition of land for the 
Muslims, the question that has remained unanswered 
is, who obtained the land abandoned by those who left 
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Egypt after its conquest and how much of the 
unclaimed land (mawat) was taken by the community 
and/or the warriors (mukatila)? The inhabitants were 
also obliged to offer supplies and hospitality to the 
conquerors. The PEPF 555, written in the first decade 
of the Arab conquest, reveals the beginning of the 
obligatory three-day hospitality offered to Muslim 
travellers by the local people. 

From the Aphrodito and Edfu papyri we learn that 
less than half-a-century after the conquest of Egypt, 
an elaborate system of taxation was established. 
According to this, at first a specially selected group of 
prominent citizens of every kura, the smallest financial 
district, was selected to prepare the cadaster 
(xaté&ypapov), with a list of the taxpayers and the tax 
to be imposed on them. This register was sent to the 
treasury in Fustat (the bayt al-mal [q.v.]). Afterwards, 
the governors sent demand notes (évtéyov) defining 
the amount of money taxes and eméole (tax in kind to 
be paid) [see pjizya and KHaRAD]]. In addition to 
these main taxes, a variety of other ones were also 
imposed (Donner, Formation, 287, n. 18). As in 
Byzantine times, the special grain tax known as ép- 
Bodn was regularly applied to the farmers. Part of the 
éuBorn was the povttxd (rizk) which was given not only 
in grain but also in various other kinds (oil, textiles, 
hides for the ships, etc.) (PEPF 557, Pap. Rem 94; see 
A. Grohmann’s remarks in Apergu de papyrologie arabe, 
in Etudes de Papyrologie, i [1932], 44, 59). 

The Egyptians were again asked to offer forced 
labour services (&yyapia) for the construction and 
repairing of bridges, canals and other public works; 
and an additional obligation was now their participa- 
tion in the xodpoa, naval expeditions against the- 
Byzantines. 

The frantic efforts by the Arab authorities in 
Umayyad Egypt to construct ships and to equip them 
properly with sailors and marines are vividly des- 
cribed in the papyri. The amirs constantly sent the 
local authorities threatening letters, demanding sim- 
ple workers (épyétat or &yyapevtat) and specialised 
technicians (teyvitat or xahapatat) (cf. Pap. Lond. 
1334; Pap. Apoll. And, 29, 5-6). The sailors (vaidtat) 
were recruited from each pagarchy or district in 
accordance with a well-defined quota system; the 
pagarchies undertook, moreover, the maintenance 
(Sanévn) of the sailors and supplied them with farina 
(&\evpov), bread (epiov) or wheat (oftov) and other 
staple provisions. They also provided all the equip- 
ment of the ships (dpyapévtov) (Gascou, Papyrus grecs 
inédits d’Appolénos Ané, in Hommages a Serge Sauneron, ii, 
Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 
1979, 27). 

These raids against Byzantium (xodpea) took place 
following a stereotyped pattern. Orders were sent by 
the amir to each pagarch to recruit Christian sailors 
and send them to the meeting points (#nehAevew = 
expellere), while the Muslim marines were separately 
dispatched from their garrisons in Fustat and Alexan- 
dria. The marines (uéxot) formed two classes: the 
muhadjiriin (uwayapttat), who were Muslims of Arab 
origin, and the newly-converted mawali (waviets). An 
Arabic papyrus informs us that even the quality of 
bread prepared for the marines (mukdtila) was better 
than that of the sailors (nawatiyya) Yusuf Ragib, Lettres 
nouvelles de Qurra b. Sarik, in JNES [1981], 173 ff.). 
Egyptian workers and technicians were also recruited 
by the Arabs and sent out of the country to participate 
in the construction of mosques; for example, the P. 
Lond. 1403 informs us about a recruitment of such 
labour force, which was sent to Jerusalem for the con- 
struction of its mosque. 





The early Islamic taxation system secured the con- 
tinuation of the Coptic communities in the coun- 
tryside and the preservation of the status of certain 
leading families, as is attested from the papyri of 
Aphrodito and Edfu. The nobility in the village com- 
munities, possessing the power of assessment of the 
taxes and holding important positions, including the 
post of pagarchus in the administration, exercised 
great power over the Christian population. Simulta- 
neously, the Egyptian artisans who formed powerful 
guilds in Byzantine times did not disappear. In Pap. 
Rem. 75, dated by the editor to ca. 703, we meet a 
long list of professionals in Apollonopolis who belong 
to the guilds of sailors, fishermen, builders, pot 
makers, etc. Among them there is also a reference (1. 
12) to the guild of the salaried farmers (utaf{wv 
yewpya@v) who worked under contracts. Such salaried 
farmers and salaried pot makers worked in the great 
estate of the pagarch Pappas in Apollonopolis (Pap. 
Rem. 98). Pappas was not the only wealthy landlord, 
and references to other great estates appear in 
Apollonopolis (see e.g. Pap. Rem. 78). Of course, 
these great estates were smaller than those of the 
Byzantine times, but the landlords still possessed their 
own bakeries, a number of camels, horses and 
numerous personnel (Pap. Rem. 98, |. 5: wé&yxtdt efs 
wy otxov, 1. 36: &héywv; 1. 33: xapyjwv). Therefore, 
Dennett’s statement (Conversion, 90) that in early 
Islamic Egypt ‘‘private ownership of land does not 
seem to have existed’’ is incorrect. 

The artisans who worked in early Islamic Egypt 
were eagerly protected by the still powerful nobility of 
the preserved ofxot (great estates of the nobility). In 
the Byzantine period, the artisans were free to choose 
to work either for their sake in their workshops or 
under contract with the proprietors of the great estates 
and few were slaves (see F. Fikhman, op. cit., where 
the author, based on the Greek papyri, deals exten- 
sively and in depth, with the problem of the Byzantine 
guilds of Egypt, and the excellent review article by 
E. Wipszycka, Jnal. of Juristic Papyrology, xvi-xvii 
[1971], 217-36). In early Islamic Egypt, their 
activities were restricted because of the lack of man- 
power, Aethavdpia (Pap. Rem. 26, |. 4). 

In this period, conversion to Islam took place on a 
very limited scale. Since the new converts to Islam 
were not automatically relieved of the land tax, there 
were few incentives for the Egyptians to abandon their 
religion and traditions. It is only after ‘Umar II’s 
policies, as demonstrated in his famous edict of 
100/718, in which he encouraged fiscal relief for the 
newly-converted Egyptians, that such incentives were 
introduced. 

For the Muslims in Egypt, the most important 
office after that of the governor of Egypt was that of 
the police commander. From the time of ‘Amr, a 
police force, shurta [q.v.], was established in Egypt to 
protect the governor and keep the order in towns 
(Tyan, op. cit.). This police force was actually part of 
the military; its chief, the sahib al-shurta, was 
appointed by the governor until late Umayyad times, 
but his authority was in fact better established than 
that of the governor, for whom he acted as deputy 
when the latter was absent or ill. While theoretically 
he was under the jurisdiction of the governor, since he 
was selected from the local aristocracy, the wudjith, he 
had grass-roots local support which could withstand 
the whim of all governors. They usually held office 
longer than the governors and were succeeded by 
members of their own families, creating powerful 
dynasties (H. Kennedy, Central government and provin- 
cial elites, in BSOAS, xliv [1981], 35 ff.). While the 
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authority of the sahib al-shurta was restricted in Fustat 
and the Arab settlements, the enforcement of order in 
Coptic provincial communities was left in the hands of 
the local administrators who, under the authority of 
the pagarch, could arrest and imprison the culprits 
(Pap. Rem. 63-69). The duties of the bucellarit as a sort 
of gendarmerie still continued in the Arab period but 
were greatly curtailed. While in the Byzantine period 
the bucellarit often undertook the important task of col- 
lecting taxes (see Pap. Oxy. 2480, 1. 29, 35, dating 
from 565 A.D., npdg eévucw tHv Snyootwv), such 
duties were now performed by the muhddjirin Arabs 
(uwaryapitat) and the bucellarit were reduced to doing 
minor tasks. 

The Arab administration had another powerful 
official who acted as a watchdog, the sahzb al-barid or 
chief of posts and intelligence [see BARTD], at whose 
disposal were the treasury officials (‘ummal al-amir) 
who secured the public safety of the individuals 
(APEL, vii, nos. 174-5; Donner, op. cit., 286). 

Justice for the Muslims was in the hands of the 
office of the kad al-kudat (Chief Judge), and the kadis 
[q.v.] acquired great power. As for the Christians, the 
chief judicial power was in the hands of the bishops, 
who in the early Umayyad period had retained at least 
partly some of their old civil administrative functions. 
According to the Justinian legislation (C.j.J, 55, 8) 
the bishops of the town participated in the supervision 
of sureties and in a number of other administrative 
functions. In the Pap. Oxy. XVI 1848 (6th-7th cen- 
tury) there is mention of a bishop advising on behalf 
of a tax payer. In Pap. Apoll. 46 (703-15 A.D.), a 
bishop appears participating in a committee of 
sureties. In the same papyrus there is the mention of 
domtdta, i.e. houses for the poor and/or sick, which 
continued to be under the supervision of bishops and 
the church in the Egyptian towns. Justice was also 
administered in the Christian communities of Egypt 
by the pagarch (n&yapyos) (M.A. Cheira, Le pagarque 
au I* siecle P.H. d’apres les papyrus d’Aphrodito, in King 
Farouk Univ., Bull. of Fac. of Arts, i [1943], 105-18). In 
Byzantine Egypt after the 5th century A.D., there 
appears the administrative unit known as the pagar- 
chia, a subdivision of the nome which included rural 
areas, i.e. districts financially administrated by 
pagarchs; these became the kuwar (sing. kdra) in 
Arabic. In addition to the pagarch there was another 
administrative high official, the toparch (tonépyn¢) 
who often replaced him. 

While some of the Greek titles of officials found in 
the papyri of early Islamic Egypt show that certain 
Byzantine administrative officers continued to func- 
tion, one should note that the same Byzantine titles 
frequently denote different functions in the Arab 
period, something which is often forgotten by scholars 
who simply accept the Arab adoption of an almost 
uninterrupted Byzantine administration. 

The most conspicuous example of the use of a 
Greek title for an official whose function was greatly 
diminished in early Islamic Egypt was that of the 
BovxeAdgptoc. In the late Byzantine times, the 
BovxeAAc&erot of Egypt were a sort of gendarmerie 
spread over various parts of the country, ready to 
repel any attacks by the Saracens or the Blemmyes, 
and simultaneously enforcing law and order in the 
countryside. Their latter function was often at the 
disposal of the great landlords, although they 
remained under the jurisdiction of the public 
administration. In the early Arab period, the term 
BovxeAAdptoc was restricted to a number of money car- 
riers or messengers (Pap. Rem. 30.1) and nothing 
remained of their lofty Byzantine status (see Gascou, 


L’ institution des bucellaires, 144 ff.) Thus Bell’s theory 
(The administration of Egypt under the Umayyad Khalifs, 
280) that the bucellant under the Arab period were 
simply an adaption of the Byzantine ducellarit cannot 
be accepted. A number of other armed or unarmed 
messengers carrying old Byzantine titles also appear 
in many other papyri. It should be noticed that in 
early Islamic Egypt, above all the various servi armati 
stood a new genre, that of the pwayapitat (muhddjirin), 
while that of Lapaxnvol and Bepedcpror (from Ar. barid) 
was also added. 

The most impressive innovation at this time was the 
creation of a new office, that of the ‘‘commissioner’’ 
of the fugitives, émtxeiuevos tv puyédev. In contrast to 
the ponderous administration of the late Byzantine 
times, this official, cutting through the hierarchy, 
nullified the power of the pagarchs—who were liable 
to capital punishment for neglect of their duties 
towards the fugitives—and being responsible only to 
the governor, the amir, checked the proper application 
of his orders concerning the arrest and return of the 
fugitives to their homeland. Thus in Inv. nos. 1332, 
1333, it is stated that the governor Kurra b. Sharik 
{g.v.] sent from Fustat six guards to Basil, the pagarch 
of Aphroditopolis, in order to search for fugitives, 
overriding the latter’s authority. 

There are numerous references to the fugitives 
(Greek guyédes, Arabic djaliya) in the Greek, Arabic 
and Coptic papyri of early Arab Egypt. The great 
number of all these fugitives puzzled Bell, who 
attributed their flight to the perennial dissatisfaction 
of the Egyptian peasants over their exploitation (The 
administration of Egypt, 284). Nevertheless, neither his 
explanations nor the statement of the biassed Coptic 
author, Severus b. al-Mukaffa‘, in the life of patriarch 
Alexander II (PO, v, 64), that men began to flee from 
place to place because of the harsh rule of Kurra b. 
Sharik, sheds light on the actual reasons for the 
general phenomenon of the flights in various parts of 
Egypt (for references to the fugitives in the Greek and 
Arabic papyri, see Cadell, op. cit., 118, n. 1; for the 
problem of the fugitives, see also N. Abbott, The 
Kurrah papyri, 67, 97; and on Kurra b. Sharik, the art. 
s.v.). Bell and other authors associated the 
phenomenon of the great increase in flights at this 
time to the allure which Fustat, the new capital of 
Egypt, exercised upon the peasants; but in reality, the 
opposite happened, and the novelty in early Islamic 
Egypt is the mass flight of town dwellers back to their 
villages, abandoning Fustat. 

The new capital Fustat [g.v.] was chosen by the 
Arabs because of its geographical location, which was 
more convenient to them than that of the famous city 
of Alexandria: it stood in a key position between 
Upper and Lower Egypt and on a convenient route 
linked with the Red Sea. According to John of Nikiu, 
the ancient canal connecting Babylon with the Red 
Sea at al-Kulzum [g.v.] (near modern Suez), which 
had been silted up, was cleared out by the Muslims 
and reopened (Chronicle, 195). Thus the corn and 
tribute previously sent to Constantinople via Alexan- 
dria could be shipped by the Muslims through the 
Red Sea to Djudda and then to Mecca. Of course, 
such use of the canal must have been limited in scope 
and impractical, because of the labour involved in 
keeping it navigable; instead, the traditional camel 
route continued to be used. Fustat, established outside 
the walls of the fortress of Babylon in the early years 
of the Arab conquest of Egypt, remained mainly a 
military camp where the Arab clans were grouped in 
well-defined tribal quarters. The Azéfat ahi al-raya was 
located at the centre and the other tribes of the Arabs 
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developed around it, while a separate quarter outside, 
khittat ahi al-zahir, was reserved for those who had no 
kinsmen (A.R. Guest, The foundation of Fustat and the 
Khittahs of that town, in JRAS [1907], 49-83; S.J. 
Staffa, Conquest and fusion, the social evolution of Cairo 
A.D. 642-1850, Leiden 1977, 18). 

It can be understood that this new capital, where 
“Amr’s mosque was erected and where the religion of 
Islam and Arab tribalism were so conspicuous, was 
unlikely to lure any great number of Copts in early 
Islamic Egypt, thus risking their freedom and aban- 
doning their traditional villages. 

The problem of fugitives reveals a serious pattern of 
socio-economic change, as is pointed out by 
Morimoto (The fiscal administration, 120 ff.), and it 
does not have simply a legal and fiscal aspect, as 
asserted by Gascou (Miscellanea, 106. ff.). A careful 
study of the papyri reveals that there were two 
categories of fugitives caused by two different reasons. 
In the first category, the peasants’ flight was due to 
dissatisfaction with their poverty created by over- 
taxation, a typical reaction of the Egyptian fellahin 
from the Pharaonic period, and continuing in the 
Hellenistic and later periods (see A.E. Samuel, The 
money economy and the Ptolemaic peasantry, in Bull. of the 
American Soc. of Papyrologists, xxxi [1984], 196). In the 
second category, we notice the flight of unskilled 
labourers from Fustat or other towns back to their 
villages, a unique event in the previous history of 
Egypt. It is for them that the most severe punishments 
were reserved, and any neglect of the proper 
authorities—including the pagarch—to catch fugitive 
labourers could even draw capital punishment upon 
them. 

An Arabic papyrus from Aphroditopolis, dating 
from ca. 710 A.D. (P. Sorbonne INV, 2343), written 
in obscure style, describes some trade dealings of a 
fugitive with the pagarch Basil and the governor 
Kurra (Ragib, Lettres nouvelles de Qurra b. Sarik, 178 
ff.). The mild treatment of this fugitive (qaltya) by the 
authorities is explained by the fact that he was not a 
labourer. By contrast, in Pap. Remond. 9, which 
describes the flight of skilled workers from the 
shipyards of Fustat back to their villages, the pagarch 
is threatened with death if he fails to arrest the 
fugitives. This constant recruitment of unskilled and 
skilled labourers, who were asked to serve in the 
shipyards with their own tools and were considered as 
state servants (Pap. Remond. 52, épyatév dyyosty év 
BoBvdrdv[t]) deprived the villages of their most 
valuable and skilled manpower. In addition to the 
constant state demands for labourers, another 
unspecified number of builders was recruited from the 
villages and these were sent abroad to help the con- 
struction of mosques in other places of the Arab 
caliphate. This was not a novelty in Egypt, since in 
the Life of St. John of Alexandria (ed. Gelzer, 37), it 
stated that the Patriarch of Alexandria had sent one 
thousand Egyptian workers for the rebuilding of the 
church in Jerusalem; but now the demand for workers 
in the newly-established caliphate exceeded by far the 
previous requisitions (for the chronic problem of shor- 
tage of skilled manpower in late Roman and Byzan- 
tine Egypt, see Greek papyri in the collection of New York 
University, ed. N. Lewis, i, 1967, no. 25). 

The drain of manpower from the villages did not 
only create serious economic problems in the Egyp- 
tian provinces but also caused social upheavals. The 
resettlement of Christian labourers from their village 
communities to Fustat and the other towns, to a 
largely Muslim environment, created great 
dissatisfaction and forced them to abandon en masse 








the towns and return to the provinces. In order to deal 
with this serious problem, the state not only created 
the office of the commissioner of the fugitives, as 
noted above, but also ordered the issue of passports 
for all Egyptians who travelled (PEPF, 601-3). The 
problem of the fugitives is also related to the taxation 
of the monks. The financial burdens of the Coptic 
church until the mid-Umayyad period were somewhat 
heavier than in the previous Byzantine period. From 
Severus’s History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, 
which covers the period from Benjamin I (622-61) to 
that of Michael ITV (1092-1102), as well as from a 
number of Greek papyri, we learn that tax-exempt 
monasteries outnumbered by far those which paid 
taxes (Morimoto, Land tenure in Egypt during the early 
Islamic period, 121). Certainly, at the beginning of 
Arab rule, the monks were exempt from the poll-tax 
which was imposed on them later, after a great 
number of peasants had fled to them in order to avoid 
the burden of taxes. 

The later period up to 750 A.D. 

It seems that it was at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik 
that the monks, who hitherto paid no poll-tax, were 
obliged to pay this tax regularly. Meanwhile, the 
governor of Fustat, ‘Abd al-?Aziz, applied stricter 
financial controls in the countryside (Eutychius, 
Annales, ed. Cheikho et al., 41; Dennett, 81). At the 
same period, another change was completed; the 
Christian designs and inseriptions on coins were 
replaced with purely epigraphic designs and Kur’anic 
inscriptions. Actually, there was a transitional period 
preceded by minor alterations in the Byzantine coins, 
but it was in ‘Abd al-Malik’s time that the great 
reform was completed. See P. Grierson, The monetary 
reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik, in JESHO, iii [1960], 241-24; 
N.M. Lowick, Early Arab figure types, in The Numismatic 
Circular, Ixxviii/3 [1970]; R.J. Hebert, The early coinage 
of Bilad ash-Sham, in Procs. of the 4th International Con- 
gress of Bilad al-Sham, Amman 1985, Amman 1987, 
133-54. 

‘Abd al-Malik’s first important changes were fol- 
lowed by some sweeping further ones which cannot be 
easily traced. Christians could no longer become 
higher officials, the language of the administration 
was changed from Greek to Arabic, and Muslims 
replaced the Christian notables who assessed the taxes 
(J. Gascou-K.A. Worp, Problemes de documentation 
apollonopolite, in Zeitschr. fir Papyrologie, xlix [1982], 83- 
95; Frantz-Murphy, op. cit., 131 ff.). One of the most 
sweeping changes which took place at the end of 
Umayyad Egypt, in order to increase the revenue of 
Egypt by any means, was the new status acquired by 
the director of finances (“ami!), who became responsi- 
ble directly to the caliph in Damascus. For this pur- 
pose, a trusted and efficient person, ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
al-Habhab, was appointed in this position (ca. 
106/724) by the caliph Hisham (for a brilliant presen- 
tation of his personality and activities, see Abbott, A 
new papyrus and a review of the administration of ‘Ubaid 
Allah b. al-Habhab, in Arabic and Islamic studies in honor 
of Hamilton A.R. Gibb, ed. G. Makdisi, Leiden 1965, 
21-35, who somewhat underplays the bad conse- 
quences of his policies in Egypt caused by his financial 
system). ‘Ubayd Allah immediately ordered a new 
land survey, followed by an abrupt increase of taxa- 
tion. According to the Patriarch Severus, the new 
measures of ‘Ubayd Allah doubled the revenue in 
Egypt (PO, v, 86). The tax rise caused immediately 
the first Coptic revolt in 107/725-26 (al-Kindi, Wulat 
Misr, ed. Guest, 73; al-Makrizi, Khztat, ed. Cairo, i, 
79, ii, 492). SUbayd Allah in 109/727-8 took another 
drastic action which greatly contributed to the 
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arabisation and islamisation of Egypt, i.e. he settled 
3,000 Arabs from the tribe of Kays near Bilbays in the 
Eastern Delta and transferred their Arab-Muslim 
registration from the diwan of Syria to that of Egypt. 

By the end of the Umayyad period, Fustat changed 
from a military town into a prosperous active city. 
While initially the peasant Copts strove to abandon 
Fustat and return to their villages, the growth of the 
city now attracted many adventurous Christian mer- 
chants, artisans and newly-converted Egyptians 
(mawali). In 114/732 ‘Ubayd Allah at another stroke 
brought 5,000 Arabs, again from the Kays group, and 
settled them in the Hawf, to the northeast of Fustat, 
a turbulent area, to outbalance the power of the Copts 
who lived there (al-Kindi, 76). 

In spite of the rapid arabisation of Egypt in the last 
quarter of the Umayyad period in Egypt, it should be 
noted that the Coptic language continued to be used 
by a number of Egyptians as late as the 3rd-5th/9th- 
11th centuries. Thus in some Arabic contracts of the 
period, most of which come from Fayyum, it is stated 
that certain Egyptians, Christians and/or recent con- 
verts to Islam, did not know even oral Arabic and the 
contracts were read and explained to them in the 
‘‘foreign language’, i.e. Egyptian (Frantz-Murphy, 
A comparison of the Arabic and earlier Egyptian contract for- 
mularies. Part I. The Arabic contracts from Egypt (3rd/9th- 
5th/ 11th centuries), in JNES, xi [1981], 212, 223). 

The last important trend begun in late Umayyad 
Egypt and completed in the early ‘Abbasid period was 
the replacement of the Egyptian notables who had the 
task of collecting taxes, by persons appointed by the 
government; this was a heavy blow to the leading rédle 
of the Copts in their rural communities, and enhanced 
islamisation in these areas (Frantz-Murphy, op. cit., 
133). 
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2. From the ‘Abbasids to the Fatimids 
750-969. 

Misr at the time of the ‘Abbasid take-over in 
132/750 was a country in which Islam and Arab 
culture were still confined to the ruling élite, the vast 
majority of the population still being Coptic Chris- 
tians. Fustat was the capital and centre of the Arab 
population, with the mosque of ‘Amr being the main 
place of worship. The leaders of Arab society were the 
group known as the wudjuh, the élite. They were 
mostly descended from families who had settled in 
Egypt after the original Muslim conquest and they 
occupied a privileged position, forming the local, inef- 
ficient militia which constituted the only standing 
military force in the country, and being paid ‘a/a? 
[g.v.] accordingly. The sahib al-shurta [see sHURTA] was 
usually chosen from their ranks. There also seems to 
have been an urban Muslim population at Alexandria 
who may have formed their own military force. In 
addition there were Arab tribes, notably in the Hawf 
deserts to the east and west of the Nile Delta. 

The history of Misr in this period can be divided 


into a number of distinct phases. The first, which 
lasted until the death of Haran al-Rashid, in 193/809, 
was essentially a continuation of the Umayyad pat- 
tern, with governors sent from Baghdad rather than 
Damascus, and there seems to have been little change 
in the population or political structure and no settle- 
ment of ‘Abbasid supporters from the East. The 
political history of the period was marked by frequent 
changes of governor and sporadic rebellions. Of the 
governors, only Yazid b. Hatim al-Muhallabr (142- 
52/759-69) [see MUHALLABIDS] remained in office for 
more than a few years and none were able to attain 
any independent status; in the twelve years 170 to 182 
(787-99) there were sixteen changes of governor. Con- 
tinuity was provided by the ashab al-shurta, who were 
effectively deputy governors. 

The most significant events were the attempted 
‘Alid rebellion of 145/763, which was frustrated by the 
governor Yazid b. Hatim in its early stages, and the 
more wide-ranging revolt of 168/785 against the 
governorate of Mus‘ab, whose evil reputation as 
governor of the Djazira is well known from the Chroni- 
cle of the Pseudo-Dionysus of Tall-Mahré. This revolt 
united the discontented Arabs of the Hawf behind 
Dihya b. Mus‘ab, a descendant of the Umayyad ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz b. Marwan. The trouble became a crisis 
when the dund of Fustat refused to support Mus‘ab 
and he was killed by the rebels. It was left to his sahib 
al-shurta ‘Amr al-Ma‘afirl to restore order. This 
period also saw continuing uprisings of Coptic 
peasants, protesting against fiscal actions. 

In the late 2nd/8th century, however, this system 
came under increasing pressure from Baghdad, anx- 
ious to extract ever-increasing sums of money from 
the province. This resulted in a variety of measures 
such as appointing special financial investigators like 
“Umar b. Mihran in 176/792 and the summoning of 
the governor to Baghdad to present the accounts in 
person, as happened in 183/799 and 185/801, but 
inevitably much of the taxation was never recovered 
and after the fall of the Barmakids in 186/803 these 
attempts at fiscal discipline seem to have been relaxed. 

As elsewhere in the Muslim world, the civil war 
which followed the death of H4rtn al-Rashid in 
193/809 marked the end of the early Islamic polity. 
The collapse of central government led to a battle for 
power within the Muslim community and laid the 
country open to outside adventurers. Shortly before 
Harutn’s death, a detachment of Khurasani troops 
under al-Sari b. al-Hakam arrived in the country. 
They seized power in Fustat in 200/815, destroying 
the local militia under the control of the wudjith, but 
they were opposed in the north of the country by a 
local leader, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Djarawi. To complicate 
matters further, Alexandria was taken over by 
refugees from al-Andalus who had been driven out by 
the Umayyad amir al-Hakam [g.v.]. It was not until 
211/826 that ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir [g.v.] finally 
returned the country to ‘Abbasid rule: the Andalusis 
were expelled and went to settle in Crete {see 
IKRITISH] and compromises were made with the other 
leaders, al-Sari’s son ‘Ubayd Allah being settled in 
Samarra with a large cash payment. 

The civil war profoundly affected Muslim Egypt. 
The power of the local wudjih was destroyed, the pro- 
cess being completed when Arabs were dropped from 
the diwan and so ceased to receive the ‘afa?. Power lay 
with a succession of military figures, all outsiders, and 
their military escorts. These men, some of Turkish or 
Armenian origin, served as deputies for important 
figures at the court in Samarra, lacking in prestige 

| and enjoying only short periods in office. The long- 
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term result was that Egypt no longer had a native 
Muslim élite and this wealthy country was in future 
ruled by groups from outside, either Turks from ‘Irak 
and further east, or Berbers from the west. 

It is probable that the governors who followed ‘Abd 
Allah b. Tahir ensured that Egypt became firmly 
incorporated into the highly centralised middle 
‘Abbasid state. With no local militia to demand a 
share, revenue could be despatched straight to the 
capital. The financial administrators, like the hated 
and ruthless Ibn al-Mudabbir [¢.v.], became key 
figures in local politics. This fiscal centralisation car- 
ried within it the seeds of its own decline, and in 
Egypt as elsewhere the problem of the government in 
Samarra gave ambitious governors the chance to keep 
the revenues for themselves and to use them to build 
up their own military power. It was in this way that 
Ahmad b. Talin, originally deputy governor for his 
uncle, who remained in Samarra, assumed authority. 

The rule of Ahmad b. Tultin (254-70/868-84 [q.v. ]) 
was in the main a period of peace and prosperity, if 
only because revenues which had previously been 
paid to the caliphs were now retained in the country. 
Ibn Talin recruited a new army, mostly comprised of 
Greeks and black slaves with which to maintain his 
power. In order to house them he constructed a new 
suburb to the north of the old city of Fustat, called al- 
Kata’i‘, with its own congregational mosque, known 
to this day as the mosque of Ibn Tultn, and gover- 
nor’s palace. 

His rule saw the beginning of Egyptian involve- 
ment in Syrian affairs. There were a number of 
reasons for this continuous preoccupation, among 
them the need to ensure alternative food supplies in 
case of a failure of the Nile, when popular discontent 
could prove dangerous, and also the problem of 
security, since Egypt could be invaded from Palestine 
if that were to be in hostile hands. There was also the 
attraction of the Byzantine frontier, especially for Ibn 
Talan who took over responsibility for defence from 
the feeble ‘Abbasid caliphs, thereby giving his régime 
both prestige and legitimacy. This preoccupation with 
Syria was to be one of the major issues in Egyptian 
history as long as the country remained independent 
under its own rulers. There were two possible policies. 
One was the advanced policy espoused by Ibn Tulin 
which held that the frontiers of Egypt lay at the 
Taurus and the Euphrates and that Aleppo, Antioch 
and all northern Syria should be under Egyptian con- 
trol. The alternative was the more modest policy of 


the Ikhshidids in the next century, whose ambitions , 


were restricted to ruling Palestine and Damascus and 
to remaining on friendly terms with the rulers of 
northern Syria. Both Fatimids and Mamliks were to 
pursue one or other of these policies. 

Neither Ibn Tualun and his son Khumarawayh nor 
the Ikhshidids attempted to break away from the 
‘Abbasid caliphate. They retained political and finan- 
cial independence, but allowed a constitutional 
dependence which gave their rule legitimacy. Both 
Ibn Tulin in 269/882 and Muhammad b. Tughdij 
[g.v.] in 333/944 tried, without success, to persuade 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs of the day to come and establish 
themselves in Fustat. 

Tulanid power ended with the occupation of the 
country by an ‘Abbasid army in 292/905, and the 
country was to remain a province of the caliphate 
until 323/935. This spell of ‘Abbasid rule was not 
particularly effective. Despite sporadic attempts, it 
seems that very little revenue was forwarded to 
Baghdad. This period saw the beginning of two new 
developments. The first was the Fatimid seizure of 
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power in 297/909, which meant that Egypt became a 
frontier province. The Aghlabids had ruled Ifrikiya as 
independent sovereigns before, but they had no 
pretensions to expand their influence to the East. The 
Fatimids claimed to be the rightful rulers of the whole 
Muslim world and made no secret of their determina- 
tion to take Egypt as the next stage of their progress. 
In 301-2/913-15 and 307-9/919-21 there were serious 
Fatimid attacks, which entailed the sending of forces 
from ‘Irak to support the local governor. Although the 
threat was repelled, it meant that Egypt was more of 
a liability than asset to the caliphate, and the 
‘Abbasids were prepared to allow it to pass into the 
hands of anyone who could keep the Fatimids out (see 
further on these attacks, FATIMIDs). 

The second important development was increasing 
immigration from ‘Irak. The 4th/10th century saw a 
prolonged economic and political crisis in ‘Irak and 
many felt that the calmer conditions of Egypt offered 
more opportunities. Among these were professional 
bureaucrats, like the Madhara*t family (see at- 
MADHARA’I]. The collapsing ‘Abbasid administration 
had little use for their skills, but these were much 
appreciated in Egypt. The migration of these people 
was gradual but steady, and it led to the emergence of 
a Muslim civilian élite in Egypt for the first time. The 
administration became thoroughly arabised, although 
Coptic Christians continued to play an important 
réle. It is probable that the arrival of these people was 
an important factor in the increased pace of conver- 
sion to Islam at this period (see on this process, AL- 
k1BT). Although there had been textile manufacture in 
early Islamic Egypt, notably the production of firaz 
[9.v.] for the government, immigrants from ‘Irak at 
this time may have been responsible for the growth of 
the industry in the 4th/10th century. 

Other immigrants included many Jews. It does not 
seem that early Islamic Egypt had a Jewish com- 
munity of any great importance, but this changed 
with the immigration of many Babylonian Jews, like 
the family of the future wazir Ya‘kab b. Killis [see mn 
KILLIS] to the country and it was at this time that the 
flourishing Jewish community which we find des- 
cribed in the Geniza documents developed. 

In 323/935 power in Egypt passed into the hands of 
another military man of eastern Iranian origin, 
Muhammad b. Tughdj, later given the honorific title 
of al-Ikhshid [q.v.], after the rulers of his ancestral 
home at Farghana. In many ways, Ikhshidid rule 
resembled the Taltnid one but it was less ambitious. 
None of the rulers built anything of note nor do they 
seem to have added new quarters to the capital city. 
Under the rule of the black eunuch Kafir (¢.0.], who 
achieved effective power after Ibn Tughdj’s death in 
334/946 and remained as ruler, first in the name of 
Ibn Tughdj’s son Unidjar and later in his own right 
until his death in 357/968, the Egyptian court became 
something of a culture centre with his patronage of the 
poet al-Mutanabbi [¢.v.] and others. 

On the eve of the Fatimid conquest, Muslim Egypt 
was still far from achieving its potential as a great 
power. Ikhshidid rule was conservative, more con- 
cerned with securing what it held and keen to main- 
tain good relations with potential rivals like the Ham- 
danids [g.v.} in northern Syria if possible. The 
dynasty had no distinctive ideology and no significant 
body of supporters. Compared with Egypt at the time 
of the ‘Abbasid revolution, the proportion of Muslims 
in the population had certainly increased but they 
were still not a majority in the country. The early 
Muslim élite had disappeared and a new one was only 
slowly forming and the economy was developing. All 
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the potential was there for Egypt to take its rightful 
place among the Muslim powers. 
Bibliography: The main source for the early part 
of this period is Kindi, Kitab al-Wulat (to 334/946) 
and its companion, Kitab al-Kudat (to 246/861) both 
ed. R. Guest, Leiden-London 1912. For the later 
period, see al-Mughrib fi hula ’l-Maghrib of the 
Andalusi Ibn Sa‘id [9.v.] (the Egyptian sections ed. 
Zaky M. Hassan, Cairo 1953), whose work incor- 
porates earlier, now lost chronicles. See also Ibn 
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3. The Fatimid period 969-1171. 

The political and economic situation in Egypt 
following the death of Kafir was so chaotic that the 
leading citizens of al-Fustat took the decision to 
recognise as their sovereign the Fatimid caliph of 
North Africa, despite his Isma‘ili persuasion. 
Encountering no resistance, the army of the Fatimid 
general Djawhar {q.v.] occupied the Nile Delta in the 
spring of 358/969; in Sha‘ban 358/July 969, al-Fustat 
capitulated, in return for a guarantee of security 
(aman) which stipulated the reform of the monetary 
system, the restoration of public safety—in particular, 
protection of the pilgrimage routes—the resumption 
of Holy War against the infidels and toleration of the 
Sunni cult (al-Makrizi, /ti‘a@z, i, 103-6). 

To the north-east of al-Fustat, Djawhar founded a 
garrison town which, after the example of the Fatimid 
residence near al-Kayrawan, was called al- 
Mansiriyya; it was only in Ramadan 362/June 973, 
when the caliph al-Mu‘izz li-din Allah [g.v.] had just 
established it as his headquarters that it was re-named 
al-Kahira [q.v.], ‘‘the Victorious’. In its capacity as 
‘a place of exile’’ (dar al-hidjra) of the Prophet’s 
legitimate successor, the town of Cairo was the 
exclusive property of the Fatimid caliph, of his court, 
his administration and his army; the new al-Azhar 
mosque founded by Djawhar was the centre of 
Isma‘ilism, while the town of al-Fustat, with the old 
mosque of ‘Amr, remained the citadel of Sunni 
orthodoxy. 

The majority of the rural population of Egypt was 
still Christian and Coptic-speaking, Christian clerks 
(kuttab) occupied the majority of administrative posts; 
Christian and Jewish officials made a career in the 
central administration, especially during the reign of 
the caliph al-‘Aziz bi’llah (365-86/975-96 [q.v.]). An 
attempt by the caliph al-Hakim bi-amr Allah (386- 
411/996-1021 [¢.v.]) to purge the ranks of the civil ser- 
vice and replace the Christian kuttab with Muslims 
was doomed to failure. 

Throughout his reign, the caliph al-Hakim was at 
pains to put into effect the discriminatory regulations 
attibuted by Islamic tradition to the caliph ‘Umar I, 
according to which non-Muslims were required to 
wear distinctive clothing and signs (belts, black tur- 
bans, small crosses, etc.) [see GHIYAR]. These 
measures, the significance of which has been con- 
siderably exaggerated by Christian and Sunni 
authors, seem to have been effected only in a very 
liberal manner, judging by the numerous renewals of 
edicts relating to the subject. Between 398 and 
410/1009-19, al-Hakim ordered the pillaging and 


destruction of a number of churches, monasteries and 
synagogues, evidently with the object of paying his 
troops (Yahya al-Antaki, ed. Cheikho, 204, 1. 9 ff., 
and 231, 1. 13) and of restoring mosques which had 
fallen into ruins (al-Musabbihi, quoted by al-Makrizi, 
Turaz, ii, 96, Il. 11 ff.; idem, Khttat, ii, 295, Il. 16-20). 
But this policy was abandoned by al-Hakim himself 
and, under his successors, the Christians regained 
their former influence (cf. H. Halm, Der Treuhdnder 
Gottes. Die Edikte des Kalifen al-Hakim, in Isl., \xiii 
{1986}, 11-72). 

The Sunnis were not inconvenienced by the 
Isma‘ili régime, even though the guarantees of the 
aman of Djawhar were not all observed. In particular, 
the obligatory introduction of the specifically Sh¥‘i for- 
mula of the call to prayer [see ADHAN] with the sup- 
plementary phrase ‘‘Let us go to the best of works”’ 
(Aayya ‘Sala khayr al-‘amal), the prohibition of prayers 
traditionally offered during the nights of Ramadan 
(tarawih), and the Isma‘ili method of determining the 
end of the fast of Ramadan by calculation (“adad) and 
not by observation (ru°ya) of the moon, provoked con- 
stant tension between IsmA‘ilis and Sunnis. Al-Hakim 
temporarily pursued a policy of reconciliation be- 
tween the Islamic persuasions, guaranteeing to the 
Sunnis, by two edicts of toleration (397/1006 and 
399/1009), unrestricted practice of their cultic rituals 
in accordance with the aman of Djawhar (Idris, ‘Uyian, 
vi, 293; Yahya al-Antaki, ed. Cheikho, 195; al- 
Makrizi, /tt“@z, ii, 78). 

The Fatimids never attempted the forcible imposi- 
tion of the Isma‘ili faith on their subjects, but they 
preached it systematically in all the provinces of the 
empire. Alongside every judge (kadi) responsible for 
the exoteric (zahir) sense of the shari“a, there was a mis- 
sionary (d@%) who initiated novices in the secrets of the 
esoteric (batin) sense reserved for Isma‘ilis alone; the 
“‘sessions of wisdom’’ (madjalis al-hikma, see MADJLIS, 
ii) were accessible to everyone. However, the success 
of Ismaili propaganda seems to have been quite 
ephemeral; after the fall of the Fatimid dynasty, 
Isma‘ilism rapidly disappeared. 

The claim of the Fatimid caliph to universal 
sovereignty was soon confronted with the reality of the 
international political situation. Fatimid power 
proved too weak to overthrow the ‘Abbasid caliphate 
of Baghdad, as it was likewise incapable of maintain- 
ing long-term control of North Africa and Sicily. 
Nevertheless, under the caliphs al-‘Aziz, al-Hakim, 
al-Zahir (411-27/1021-36) and al-Mustansir (427- 
87/1036-94 [g.vv.]) Egypt played the role of a major 
Mediterranean power which competed successfully 
with the Byzantine empire on land and at sea, in 
southern Italy as well as in northern Syria. The 
Fatimids resisted repeated attempts on the part of the 
Byzantines to recover control of Syria (from 354/965 
onward); in 429/1038 a thirty-year treaty was con- 
cluded and this was renewed in 440/1048. Although 
North Africa succeeded, from 443/1051 onward, in 
withdrawing from Fatimid authority in favour of the 
Zirids [g.v.], Egypt maintained control of the Red 
Sea. The Holy Cities were under the domination of 
the dynasty since its inception, being dependent on 
deliveries of Egyptian corn. Just as in the period of the 
Eastern Roman Empire the land of the Nile had fed 
Constantinople, it now fed Mecca and Medina. Fur- 
thermore, there were in Upper Egypt major religious 
endowments (awéaf) in favour of religious institutions 
of the Holy Cities, and the caliph of Cairo had sup- 
planted his counterpart in Baghdad as protector of the 
Holy Places and as the one responsible for the rites of 
pilgrimage. 

From 439/1047 


onward, the Fatimids also 
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dominated the Yemen in support of a dynasty of 
Isma‘ili missionaries, the Sulayhids [g.v.}, in such a 
way that they controlled all trade between the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean via the Red Sea. Egypt 
thus became the pivot of international commerce. 
After land-tax (kharadj), the revenues derived from 
customs fees levied on spices and luxury articles 
emanating from India and the Far East constituted 
the most important element of the budget of the 
Fatimid state. In addition, Egypt controlled the sup- 
ply of Sudanese gold and exported raw materials 
which were in great demand in Europe, such as alum, 
and products of high quality, for example woolen 
fabrics (Upper Egypt) and linen (Dimyat, Tinnis), 
brocades and items of precious glassware which were 
subsequently to be found in great quantity in the 
museums and church-owned treasures of Europe. An 
eye-witness of the prosperity of Egypt is the Persian 
Isma‘ili missionary (da%) Nasir-i Khusraw [q.v.], who 
visited Cairo in 439/1047 and has left us a description 
of the town at the height of its splendour (Safar-nama, 
ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1881, repr. 1970, tr. W.M. 
Thackston Jr., Naser-e Khosraw’s Book of Travels, New 
York 1986). 

The dominant position of Egypt in international 
commerce led to an influx of European traders. As 
early as 828 the Venetians had bought (or rather 
stolen) the relics of Saint Mark held in Alexandria. In 
386/996, merchants from Amalfi (al-Malafita) main- 
tained a trading-post in the Cairo arsenal (Yahya al- 
Antaki, ed. Cheikho, 178), and their hospital and 
their church in Jerusalem are attested from about 
1061 onward. From the beginning of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury, the Genoese were present in Alexandria: the fon- 
daco of the Pisans in Alexandria is mentioned for the 
first time in the period of the caliph al-Zafir (544- 
49/1149-54); in 537/1143, the caliph al-Hafiz [g¢.v.] 
concluded a commercial treaty with the Norman king 
of Sicily, Roger II. 

The precarious stability of the economy of Egypt 
and the vulnerability of its prosperity was revealed, 
however, when, from 444/1052 onward and again 
from 457/1065 onward, the flooding of the Nile failed 
repeatedly to reach adequate proportions, causing 
shortages and famine, following which the country 
was ravaged by epidemics. The ever-growing 
demands of the armies had exhausted the treasury 
reserves; poorly paid soldiers roamed the land as 
highway robbers; in 464/1072, the caliph al- 
Mustansir was besieged by rioters in his abandoned 
and looted palace in Cairo. The Fatimid dynasty was 
saved by the general Badr al-Djaméli [q.v.], a Chris- 
tian Armenian who was summoned by the caliph from 
St. John of Acre to Cairo in the winter of 466/1073-4 
and entrusted with the re-establishment of order in the 
land. It was Badr who ensured the security of the 
capital with the construction in 480/1087 of the new 
stone fortifications with the three great gates (which 
still survive) of Bab Zuwayla to the south and Bab al- 
Nasr and Bab al-Futih to the north. For almost half 
a century, from 466 to 515/1074-1121, Badr al- 
Djamali (d. 487/1094) and his son and successor al- 
Afdal [¢.v.] governed Egypt with virtually unlimited 
power, combining the functions of supreme head of 
the civil administration (wazir) and of commander-in- 
chief of the armies (amir al-djuytish). The two military 
dictators attracted a large number of Armenian Chris- 
tians, accompanied by their clergy, who augmented 
the influence of the Armenian church to the detriment 
of the Coptic church; new military units composed of 
Armenians were mobilised. A whole series of reforms 
relating to the treasury, the monetary system and the 


administration brought a final phase of stability to the 
Fatimid régime, whose religious aura had long since 
been extinguished, and gave Egypt a new period of 
internal peace and economic prosperity. With Badr in 
control, the revenues of land-tax (kharadj) increased 
from 2,800,000 dinars in 463/1070-1 to 3,100,000 in 
478/1085-6 (al-Makhzimi, Minhddj, quoted by al- 
Makrizi, Khitat, ed. Wiet, ii, 68) and, under the 
government of his son al-Afdal, they even reached a 
total of 5,000,000 dinars (Ibn Muyassar, quoted by al- 
Makrizi, Joc. cit.). In all probability, it was the period 
of Badr al-Djamali which saw the re-organisation of 
the provinces of Egypt, a division which has largely 
subsisted into the modern age. The former districts 
(kuwar, sing. kira), corresponding to the pagarchies of 
the Byzantine period which, according to al-Kuda‘t, 
were 89 in number under the Fatimids (al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, ed. Wiet, i, 309-11; Maspéro-Wiet, Matériaux, 
175 f.) were replaced by 23 provinces (a‘mal, sing. 
‘amal) of much greater size, 9 in Upper Egypt and 14 
in the Delta (Abt Salih, ed. and tr. Evetts, The chur- 
ches and monasteries of Egypt, Oxford 1895, 17-19, 
Arabic text 10-12; Maspéro-Wiet, Matériaux, 187 f.; 
Tiibinger Atlas des vorderen Orients, map B vii 13 
‘‘Agypten unter den Fatimiden’’). According to al- 
Musabbihi (d. 420/1029), quoted by al-Makrizi 
(Khitat, ed. Wiet, ii, 309), the villages of Upper Egypt 
numbered 2,395, and those of the Delta 1,439. 

The Saldjukid invasion of Syria, from 462/1069-70 
onward, and the establishment of Crusader prin- 
cipalities along the Syrian coast and in Palestine 
(1098/99) deprived Egypt of its Syrian provinces and 
its natural defensive bulwark. In 526/1132, a religious 
schism caused the defection of the Sulayhids in the 
Yemen; from 462/1070 onward (and finally in 
473/1081) Mecca was subjected to the control of the 
Saldjukids and recognised the sovereignty of the 
‘Abbasid caliph. The Fatimid state was thus confined 
to the natural frontiers of Egypt and experienced a 
rapid diminution of its power. Following the 
assassination of the dictator al-Afdal on the orders of 
the caliph al-Amir (515/112 [q.v.]), the land was rent 
by internal disorders; ministers, governors and 
generals competed for power, and at the same time 
Egypt was the object of the ambitions of its Christian 
and Muslim neighbours. The Byzantine emperor 
Manuel negotiated with the Christian king of 
Jerusalem an agreement allowing for the joint occupa- 
tion of Egypt, a project which was not however 
realised; on three occasions, Amalric, King of 
Jerusalem, intervened in Egypt with a Crusader army 
to prevent the seizure of the country by the amir of 
Aleppo Nur al-Din [q.v.] (1162, 1164, 1167); during 
this period, Egypt was nothing more than a Frankish 
protectorate. But when the King appeared in Egypt 
for the fourth time, with the object of occupying the 
land definitively, the Syrians gained the upper hand; 
in 564/1169 the general Shirkah entered Cairo at the 
head of a Syrian army and appointed himself vizier of 
the Fatimid caliph. After his sudden death, which 
took place on 22 Djumada II 564/23 March 1169, his 
nephew Salah al-Din Yusuf b. Ayyub [g.v.] succeeded 
him as vizier; it was he who, on 7 Muharram 567/10 
September 1171, deposed the last Fatimid caliph 
al-‘Adid [g.v. ], who was then nine years old, and pro- 
claimed the khutba in the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Mustad?’. The Isma‘ilt call to prayer was 
abolished, the madgjalis al-hikma suspended, and Sun- 
nism restored throughout the land. 

Among the sources of information relating to Egypt 
in the Fatimid period, the most important are the 
chronicles of the court. Although none of these have 
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survived in other than fragmentary form, substantial 
quotations from the works of Ibn Zilak (d. 387/997), 
al-Musabbihi (d. 420/1029), Ibn Muhadhdhab, al- 
Ridhabari (born 363/973-4) and al-Bat&ihi (d. 
588/1192) have been preserved in the works of later 
historians, in particular, in al-Makrizi. The contribu- 
tion of Christian writers is important: the Arabic 
chronicle of the Melkite John of Antioch (Yahya al- 
Antaki, d. 458/1065) and the history of the Coptic 
patriarchs attributed to Sawirus (Severus) b. al- 
MukaffaS (4th/10th century) and his continuator 
Michael of Tinnis (up to 437/1046). The Fatimid 
official al-Kuda‘I (d. 454/1062) was the first to des- 
cribe the national geography of Egypt; his KAztat were 
the model and the principal source of material for the 
work of the same title by al-Makrizi. The manual of 
administration genre is represented for the. first time 
by the Kitab al-Minhadj ft ‘ilm al-kharadj of al- 
Makhzumi (d. 585/1189); although surviving only in 
fragmentary form, the Minhdadj is an invaluable source 
of information concerning the administration, 
agriculture and fiscal system of Egypt in the 6th/12th 
century. 
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4. The Ayyibid period 1171-1250. 

Under the reign of Salah al-Din (Saladin), 
Damascus was the first capital of the Ayyubid empire. 
The Fatimid palatine city of Cairo was abandoned, 
and when the sultan visited Cairo, he resided in the 
citadel constructed after 579/1183-4. After the death 
of Salah al-Din (589/1193), Egypt was governed by a 
branch of the Ayyubid family. The different Ayyubid 
principalities in Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt 
remained only by virtue of family ties, and the 
Ayyubid empire constituted a kind of ‘‘dynastic con- 
federation’? (Gottschalk) or ‘‘semi-feudal family 
federation’? (Cahen, Ayydbrdes). 


The most radical innovation effected by Salah al- 
Din was the introduction of the system of the ikta‘ 
{g.v.] or military fief employed in Syria since the 
Saldjuk period. In 572/1176, the sultan ordered a new 
rok (a term probably of demotic origin: rukh 
“redistribution of land’’), a kind of cadastral revision, 
of which the object was to measure the surface area of 
all the lands in Egypt, to assess their value in terms of 
kharadj and to distribute them to officers and soldiers 
as ikfa‘s, as a substitute for salaries. The system of 
kabala of the Fatimid period was totally abolished: the 
civilian tax farmer (mukabbil), paying to the treasury 
a proportion of the kharadj levied on his concession, 
was replaced by the military mukta‘, who retained the 
entire kharadj of his ikta, as compensation for his 
military service and for the equipment that he pro- 
vided. The rok of Salah al-Din was put into effect in 
577/1181 (Halm, Agypten i, 14 ff.); according to the 
accounts (Mutadjaddidat) of his vizier, al-Kadi al-Fadil 
[g.v.], the value in kharadj of land ceded as tkta‘ in that 
year amounted to 3,670,500 dinars (al-Makrizi, Khitat, 
ed. Wiet, ii, 17 ed. Bulak i, 82). 

The division of the provinces of Egypt established 
by the Fatimids was retained by the Ayyibids; the 
manual of administration of Ibn Mammiti provides a 
complete list of the provinces and villages of the coun- 
try (Kawanin, 84-200). In 585/1189 al-Kadi al-Fadil 
drew up a list of the respective fiscal yield of the prov- 
inces of Egypt, the total amounting to 4,653,019 dinars 
(al-Makrizi, KAztat, ed. Wiet, ii, 17-19, ed. Bulak, i, 
87; Halm, Agypten i, 33). Since the revenues of kharady 
were now removed from the direct control of the 
treasury, the central power was obliged to reserve a 
proportion of the territories of ikt@© which was 
regarded as crown property (al-khdss al-maliki). Al- 
Kadi al-Fadil listed the revenues of these lands in the 
two last years of the reign of Salah al-Din (587- 
9/1191-3); they amounted to 354,450 and 354,444 
dinars respectively (al-Makrizi, Khitat, ed. Wiet, ii, 19 
f.). 

The army of cavalry mobilised by Salah al-Din was 
composed of free mercenaries who were, for the most 
part, of Kurdish origin like the sultan himself. The 
Sultan al-Malik al-Salih began purchasing young 
Turkish slaves who were quartered in barracks on the 
island of Rawda to undergo military training and to 
serve as élite troops. These were the military slaves 
(mamalik, sing mamluk, ‘‘property’’) who, in 
650/1252, put an end to the dynasty of the Ayyubid 
sultans [see MAMLUks and 5. below]. 

Like the Fatimids, the Ayyubids controlled com- 
merce between the Indian Ocean and the Mediterra- 
nean. However, the presence of the Crusaders in 
Palestine and Transjordan threatened the naval 
routes of the Red Sea as well as the routes of 
pilgrimage. This led to the prosperity of the 
anchorage of ‘Aydhab [9.v.] on the coast of the Red 
Sea (opposite Djudda), which was linked to Egypt by 
a track crossing the desert and ending, in the Nile 
Valley, first at Aswan and later at Kus. In 578/1183, 
the Andalusian pilgrim Ibn Djubayr used this much- 
frequented route and left a detailed description (Rihla, 
ed. Wright, 66-9, tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 75-8). 

Commercial relations between Egypt and the West 
increased still further in the Ayyubid period. Salah al- 
Dim conceded to the Venetian Doge Sebastiano Zani 
(1172-8) the right to open a fondaco in Alexandria; in 
1177, he concluded a commercial treaty with the 
republic of Genoa which was henceforward rep- 
resented in Alexandria by a consul; and in 1207, al- 
Malik al-‘Adil negotiated a treaty with the city of 
Pisa. But in 615-18/1218-21 the three Italian republics 
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supported the Crusade of Damietta which had the 
object of conquering Egypt and imposing direct con- 
trol on trade between the Red Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean; the failure of the enterprise put an end to these 
projects. 

One of the most important sources of the period, 
the Mutadjaddidai (‘‘News’’) of al-Kadi al-Fadil (d. 
596/1200), survives only in the form of quotations in 
the KAitat of al-Makrizi (which are thus our principal 
source). Besides the above-mentioned account by Ibn 
Djubayr, there exists a description of Egypt written by 
the Baghdadi doctor ‘Abd al-Latif (ca. 1200). The 
manual of administration genre is represented by the 
Kawanin al-dawawin of the official of Coptic origin Ibn 
Mammiti (d. 606/1209) who dedicated his book to the 
Sultan al-Malik al-‘Aziz (589-96/1193-8). The Ta°rikh 
al-Fayyim of al-Nabulusi gives us a complete list of the 
villages of this province with a detailed account of 
their crops and the duties levied on them in 
641/1243-4. 
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5. The Mamluk period 1250-1517. 
Ingeniously, the 9th/15th century Egyptian jurist 

and historian Abi Hamid al-Kudsr (d. 888/1483) 
summarises the status of Egypt within the contem- 
porary world as it had evolved in the by then two cen- 
turies of Mamluk rule: Egypt is the ‘‘heartland’’ 
(bayda) of Islam and the legitimate ‘‘Seat of the 
imamate” (al-Fada>il al-bahira fi mahasin Misr wa ’l- 
Kahira, Cairo 1969, 80, 185). In this brief and rather 
casual statement the author implicitly summarises 
three important developments in the history of the 
country that are all to be connected with the establish- 
ment of Mamluk sway in the mid-7th/13th century. 

(1) Egypt rose to become, at the expense of Syria, 
the unsatisfied hegemonial power in the Near East. 
The gradual shift of gravity from Syria to Egypt, 
discernible already in the changing territorial designs 
of the Crusaders from Jerusalem to Damietta, 
culminated in the marginalisation of Syria in the 
aftermath of the Mongol invasion to the Middle East 
in 656-8/1258-60. Northern Syria became the fortified 
fringe of the Cairo-based new polity. The remaining 


Ayyubid domains were either subjugated or 
assimilated to Mamluk rule. The Syrian Desert now 
became a border almost in the modern sense of the 
word, separating most effectively the world that had 
hitherto been closely connected: Irak and the Levant. 
In Arabia, Egypt resumed, in the two-and-a-half cen- 
turies of Mamluk rule, its traditional protectorate 
over the Holy Cities. After century-long immobility 
an active expansionist Egyptian policy was resumed 
both to the west, against the Bedouins of Barka, and 
especially to the south, into Nubia. 

(2) Egypt established itself, much more than Syria 
with more diverse cultural élites, as the bulwark of 
orthodox cultural and religious conservatism. The 
acute consciousness of having been spared the 
catastrophe of Mongol pagan domination that was 
reflected in numerous popular sayings and tales, nur- 
tured the conviction that it was Egypt's hallowed rule 
and obligation to preserve the bases of Sunni public 
order as well as the traditional religious culture in its 
Arab garb. Anti-sectarian sentiment and moral 
rigorism, visible in a rich anti-bida‘ literature, stood in 
sharp contrast to the continuing exuberant frolic, 
levity and pageantry of popular culture of both rural 
and urban Egypt. A keen sense of history, and of 
historical responsibility, manifested itself, during the 
Mamluk era, in an unprecedented plethora of 
chronicles and other works of history. This spirit was 
essentially defensive: the system so benignly saved 
from destruction by the unbelievers was to be main- 
tained and buttressed, not to be reformed or even 
questioned. The challenges and creative impulses 
which Mongol and post-Mongol turmoil brought to 
the artistic, literary and scholarly worlds of Eastern 
(Iranian, Central Asian, Anatolian) Islam never 
affected or infecundated the land of Egypt. 

The Mamluk period saw the transfer of the defunct 
caliphate from the ruins of Baghdad to Cairo. This 
‘‘shadow-caliphate’’ was to assume a double nature. 
It represented the retrograde orientation of the 
Mamlik state and society, an Arab-Islamic Byzan- 
tium, as has most felicitously been said. At the same 
time, it served to legitimise the novel and most unor- 
thodox ruling system of the Mamluks. If the Saldjiiks 
and Ayyubids had had, in the first phases of their 
domination, their problems in justifying their acces- 
sion to power, this problem was nevertheless far more 
pressing for the Mamluks, who came as nobodies 
from the Eurasian steppes via the slave markets of 
Syria, Cairo and Alexandria into the highest echelons 
of government. They did not obtain this political 
ascendency as members of a homogeneous nomadic 
clan or confederation led by valiant or even 
charismatic leaders, as had been the case with Toghril 
Beg or Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi [g.vv.]. They came 
rather to the Middle East as individuals with the social 
stigma of’slavedom and a pagan birth. 

After the Mamliks had established their domina- 
tion, they put forward these tokens of their original 
social inferiority as signs of military nobility; their 
pagan Turkish names were preserved as symbols of 
their élite status and’ also as a means to demonstrate 
the social apartheid between themselves and the 
autochtonous Arab-speaking Egyptian populace. For 
the surrounding world, however, at least in the critical 
first half-century of Mamluk rule between 1250 and 
1300, there remained a glaring deficit of conven- 
tional, i.e. Islamic, legitimisation for government. 
The careful imitation of the court rituals and offices of 
the preceding Ayytbid (and Saldjak) dynasties, the 
adoption of the regnal (Malik) titles by the Mamluk 
sultans, and the demonstrative take-over of the tradi- 
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tional nobile offictum of warden of the Holy Sites in the 
Hidjaz, were designed to reduce this deficit of stand- 
ing among fellow Muslim rulers. The re-instalment of 
a fugitive ‘Abbasid scion as caliph under the tutelage 
and increasingly arbitrary disposition of the Mamluk 
sultan was even more effective. By this action, 
legitimacy was acquired by the Mamluk sultan and at 
the same time demonstrated to be of little relevance in 
the categories of effective power. The most important 
means, though, towards gaining and_ securing 
recognition against all the prejudice and feelings of 
superiority among the established Islamic dynasties of 
the time was the stupendous Mamluk success on the 
battlefield. Bravely and, as contemporary authors 
noted with awe and admiration, unselfishly these alien 
barbarians stood up to protect the defenseless ra‘ipya 
of Egypt and Syria against the pagan foe. Even later 
authors such as Ibn Khaldan (d. 808/1406 [g.v.]) 
invoke the unique blend of ‘‘nomadic virtues and the 
firm resolve of true Muslim believers’? among the 
Mamluks. They spared the Egyptians the tragic fate 
which fellow-Muslims in so many other countries had 
suffered under the Mongol yoke. The capacity of the 
Mamluks for extinguishing the last traces of the 
Frankish-Christian presence in Syria and Palestine 
was another significant source of respect. This 
achievement enhanced their claim to be full heirs to 
their Zangid and Ayyubid predecessors who had 
rekindled the spirit of djzhad against the Crusading 
invaders to the region. 

Old as the system of Mamliks, military slaves, was 
in Islam [see GHULAM; MAMLUK], it rose to respectable 
quantitative significance under the last Egyptian 
Ayyubid al-Malik al-Salih Ayyab. He recruited 
Kipéak {q.v.] slaves from the lands to the north and 
east of the Black Sea in large numbers, garrisoned 
them on the well-protected island of al-Rawda in the 
Nile, where he had erected his new palace fortress, 
and thus created for himself a loyal body of troops— 
loyal to him personally and not to the Ayyubid 
dynasty at large that was divided into rival factions 
ever since Salah al-Din’s death. 

In 648/1250 the Mamluks, in an unexpected and 
certainly also largely unpremeditated development, 
found themselves holders of supreme political respon- 
sibility in Egypt. One event had precipitated this pro- 
cess. It was the hardy Mamluk praetorians of al-Malik 
al-Salih who annihilated the advance guard of St. 
Louis, led by Robert of Artois, in the narrow streets 
of al-Mansura in spring 648/1250, thus turning the 
initial success of the Christian invaders into defeat. 
This first striking Mamluk military triumph hap- 
pened right in the critical interval between the death 
of al-Salih, kept secret from friend and foe alike, and 
the desperately awaited arrival on the battlefield in the 
Nile Delta of his son and prospective political heir al- 
Malik al-Mu‘azzam Turanshah from the remote 
Ayyubid province of Hisn Kayfa on the Tigris. There 
ensued Taranshah’s victory over the weakened Chris- 
tian army, the capturing of the French king and, on 
2 May 1250, the decisive incident leading to the 
establishment of Mamluk rule over Egypt: Sultan 
Turanshah, who had brought with him his own 
entourage from Hisn Kayfa to the Nile, systematically 
estranged the Mamluk grandees of his late father who 
had just demonstrated their superb martial aptitude. 
Pre-empting a similar fate to themselves, a few 
leading Mamluk officers decided to kill the Ayyubid 
ruler under the eyes of the Frankish enemy. 

From this moment on, the Mamluks were no longer 
solely servants to a Muslim ruler with an undisputed 
juridical standing, but rather they usurped the 


sovereignty in their own right. The recruiting 
modalities of the new ruling caste were to remain the 
same: Mamluk sultans and amirs imported, trained, 
and affranchised (mamluk) military slaves as had been 
the case under al-Malik al-Salih. From Mamlak ranks 
alone, sultans and the key military and also 
administrative personnel were supposed to be chosen. 
Tensions were inevitable (and proved concomitant to 
Mamluk history at least to the early 9th/15th century) 
between, first, the dynastic tradition inherited from 
the Ayyubids and copied by successful Mamluk 
sultans, and second, the intrinsically Mamluk prin- 
ciples of the ever-renewed selection of the most able 
candidates for high and highest offices from genuine 
Mamluks, i.e. first generation aliens who had been 
born pagan, then been brought to Egypt, trained in 
the chivalrous arts, Islamised, and finally released 
into the exclusivity of a Mamluk career. 

Mamluk sway in its earliest phase immediately 
after the killing of Ttranshah was more than 
precarious. No-one proved prepared, nor was really 
willing, to take over the reins of government. As an 
interim ruler, homage as sultan was paid to al-Salih’s 
energetic and pragmatic widow Shadjar al-Durr 
[g.v.]. Under the pressure of the Syrian Ayytbids who 
felt summoned to liberate Egypt—their own domain, 
as they were prone to see it—from the hands of these 
slaves, and of a woman into the bargain, Shadjar al- 
Durr formally gave way to her atabak and new hus- 
band, Aybak al-Turkmani, one of al-Salih’s leading 
Mamluk generals. Most historians of late mediaeval 
Egypt regard Aybak as the first Mamluk sultan of the 
country. With him the dawla turkiyya is claimed to 
have begun. Yet Mamlak control remained extremely 
fragile. Only by stating that Egypt was the proper 
domain of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Musta‘sim bi’llah 
could Aybak bring his own army to pay fealty to him. 
Soon Aybak, at least pro forma, was even forced to step 
aside and to give way to an Ayyibid figurehead as 
sultan. Thus the continuing general demand, both 
inside and outside of Egypt, for a fully legitimised 
government after the sudden disappearance of the 
house of Ayyab from the country, was satisfied. 

The first decade of Mamluk rule over Egypt is a 
story of inter-factional strife and of unrelenting, if in 
the long run futile, attempts on the part of al-Malik al- 
Nasir Yusuf II of Aleppo (and by now also of 
Damascus) to conquer Egypt. The leader of the 
mighty Bahriyya regiment, al-Faris Aktay, whose 
men had contracted an ominous reputation as a brutal 
marauding gang of soldiers assailing the population of 
Cairo, was killed, at Aybak’s instigation, by the 
Kh*arazm Mamluk Kutuz. Aktay’s comrades were 
either caught or they managed to flee the country, 
among them Baybars al-Bundukdari, the famous 
future al-Malik al-Zahir and real founder of the 
Mamluk polity [see BayBars 1]. Changing sides and 
protectors (Damascus, Karak) several times, Baybars 
and his men proved a wily, courageous and 
unscrupulous free-lance contingent, reminiscent of 
the equally irregular Kh’arazmian and Kurdish con- 
tingents filling the chronicles of the period with their 
actions. Baybars’ support was feared and coveted at 
the same time by the diverse Ayydbid rulers of Syria. 

The Mongol advance to ‘Irak and the Fertile Cres- 
cent, the fall of Baghdad and of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, and the imminent destruction of Syria, 
however, facilitated the closing of ranks between the 
rival Mamluk groups. Kutuz [q.v.], the energetic and 
uncompromising new Mamlak sultan in Cairo, 
accepted Baybars and his companions with their 
legendary repute of military prowess back into the 
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Egyptian Mamluk army. The Mongol envoys, 
demanding Kutuz’s surrender, were executed. In the 
famous battle of ‘Ayn Djalit (25 Ramadan 658/3 
September 1260 [g.v.]) in Palestine, the united 
Mamluk army, led by Kutuz and Baybars, won the 
day against the Mongols, commanded by Hiuilagii’s 
general Ketbogha Noyon. As a result, Damascus was 
liberated where already a Mongol viceroy had been 
installed. The Mongol invasion of Egypt was once and 
for all averted. 

Yet more than the Mamluk exploits in the streets of 
al-Mansiira, ten years earlier, the victory of ‘Ayn 
Djalit became the symbol of Mamluk strength, 
resilience, and sacrificial spirit. Even a monument 
was erected on the site of the successful battle to com- 
memorate this historic event. Even though this victory 
meant only a first respite for the new lords of Egypt 
and Syria—many more Mongol attacks on Syria were 
to follow until 713/1313—the psychological effect of 
this triumph was enormous. The familiarity of the 
Mamluks’ cavalry with the fighting techniques of the 
Mongols certainly had influenced the outcome of this 
first Mamlauk-Mongol showdown. Contemporary 
chroniclers such as the Syrian Abt Shama clearly saw 
the connection: ‘‘It is verily remarkable that the 
Tatars were broken and destroyed by their own 
kinsmen, the Turks’’ (a/-Dhay! ‘ala ’l-rawdatayn, 
2Beirut 1974, 208). Mamluk-Mongol relations were, 
for this very reason, bound to be contradictory on the 
emotional level. The Mongol arch-enemy was at the 
same time a model. The Mongol military success was 
to be a constant source of inspiration for the early 
Mamluks. Mongol habits and even institutions 
(courtly ceremonial; application of the pasa for inter- 
Mamluk litigation in lieu of the shari‘2) were 
emulated. In the Egyptian perspective, this split 
attitude is lucidly reflected. A historian like Ibn Aybak 
al-Dawadari (died after 736/1336), in his volume on 
the Ayydbids and on Cinghiz Khan, reports thrilling 
legends on the ethonogenesis of the Mongols and of 
the Turks, stories that had found their way from East 
and Central Asia through northwestern Persia to 
Egypt. Yet at the same time, in the context of these 
traditions, he makes a point of stressing, both sym- 
bolically and in the narrative itself, that the grand 
scheme of the Mongol conqueror for universal rule 
found its limits in the west: Egypt and the Maghrib 
were destined not to succumb to the otherwise 
indomitable Mongol conquering armies. 

Kutuz could not harvest the fruits of his secular vic- 
tory. Baybars, who saw in him last but not least the 
murderer of Aktay, the former chief of his own regi- 
ment, arranged—in collusion with a few other 
malcontents, among them Kutuz’s sword-bearer—the 
assassination of the sultan, perhaps, again, in order to 
avoid similar action against himself. The exact cir- 
cumstances of this dastardly deed cannot easily be 
reconstructed. The victorious Baybars did everything 
to obliterate its traces, including—in a very literal 
sense—even the grave of Kutuz. Baybars was now 
given homage as the new sultan, although initially, as 
it seems, only in partnership with the mighty amir al- 
Faris Aktay al-Musta‘rib, who had paved the way for 
Baybars to receive the bay‘a of the assembled amirs. 
For the most part, they were deeply estranged by the 
brutal killing of the hero of ‘Ayn Djalit and most 
resentful towards the murderer. In this context, the 
argument proferred by the 8th/14th century historian 
Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali is interesting. It says that in the absence 
of a son of Kutuz, Baybars was to succeed in the 
throne by virtue of his (allegedly) being the regicide, 
because this was ‘‘the tradition of the Turks (‘ada al- 


Turk)’’ (Husn al-manakib al-sirriyya al-muntaza‘a min al- 
sira al-Zahiriyya, al-Riyad 1976, 32, 155). Also, on the 
occasion of the murder of Sultan al-Ashraf Khalil in 
693/1293 this principle is alluded by contemporary 
observers. 

Tt was during Baybars’ sultanate from 658/1260 to 
676/1277 that the Mamluk polity began to assert 
itself. The institutional foundations of the new cen- 
tralised state were laid. The insecure frontiers to the 
north-east were gradually strengthened. The 
Frankish-Christian dominions in the Syrian and 
Palestinian coastland shrank under the relentless 
military as well as diplomatic pressure of the sultan. 
The internal opposition to Baybars, both by Mamluk 
rivals (who fill the chronicles on the occasion of their 
detention, release from jail, or execution) and the 
Ayyubid princes in Syria, had to be reconciled with 
the new order or to be suppressed by force. Whereas 
al-Malik al-Mughith of Karak, Baybars’ former host, 
was deprived of his realm and life by cunning and 
treachery, much to the wrath of contemporary 
witnesses, the Ayytbids of Hims died out and their 
principality fell to the Mamliks. Hamat remained a 
special case. Ever since the inception of the Ayyubid 
confederacy, the rulers of Hamat had sided with their 
mighty cousins on the Nile, often against the interests 
of their immediate neighbours in Damascus or 
Aleppo. This loyalty to Egypt was also conferred upon 
the Mamliiks. At ‘Ayn Djalat and in the numerous 
later encounters between Mamluks and Mongols, the 
contingent of Hamat played an important and con- 
sistently loyal role. The razzias into the land of Lesser 
Armenia (bilad Sis in the Arabic sources) in the second 
half of the 7th/13th century were largely the respon- 
sibility of the Ayyubids of Hamat, who contrived to 
secure their semi-independence well into the 8th/14th 
century. One of the last Ayytibids of Hamat was the 
famed historian and geographer Abu ’I-Fida? (d. 
732/1331 [g.v.]); he even bore the prestigious title of 
sultan as proof of the standing and respect which the 
Egyptian sultan paid to his house. Shortly after Abu 
*}-Fida?’s death, Hamat lost its independence and 
became a province under the control of a Mamluk 
governor. 

The installation of an ‘Abbasid refugee as caliph in 
Cairo in 659/1261 has already been mentioned (on 
this subject, see now the comprehensive article by 
P.M. Holt, Some observations on the ‘Abbdsid caliphate of 
Cairo, in BSOAS, xvii [1984], 501-7). The first 
‘‘shadow’”’ caliph with the throne name of al- 
Mustansir proved insufficiently susceptible to 
Baybars’ hegemonial claims. After a rule of only a few 
weeks he was despatched, together with some other 
princes whose kingdoms had been conquered by the 
Mongols, to ‘Irak in order to recover the lands of his 
ancestors. He perished in an encounter with a Mongol 
army even before he could reach Baghdad. When a 
second ‘Abbasid claimant turned up and was installed 
as the caliph al-Hakim bi-amr Allah, Baybars made 
sure that his own superior status as sultan was not 
imperilled. Until the end of the Mamluk sultanate in 
923/1517, al-Hakim’s descendants were to reign as 
figureheads at the discretion of the Mamluk ruler. 
Their public functions were strictly ceremonial, their 
political power nil. The caliph had hardly more 
prestige than the four supreme kadis of the orthodox 
madhahib, as contemporary critics remarked. He 
accompanied the sultan during his campaigns as pawn 
and legitimator alike. From 700/1300 onwards the 
caliphs publicly legitimated the newly-elected sultan 
by their presence and by a diploma of investiture. 
They stood on slippery ground. They could easily be 
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dragged into inter-Mamlak controversies about the 
apt candidate for the vacant sultanate. As symbols of 
the Islamic umma they also proved indispensable allies 
to the sultan in his dealings with foreign powers. The 
continuing prestige of their lofty office enhanced also 
the repute of their Egyptian hosts and protectors. 
Muslim rulers in India, South Arabia and Upper 
Mesopotamia solicited their own official investiture by 
the caliphs, as if one still wrote in the year 1220 when 
the ‘Abbasids had managed to re-assert their political 
independence in ‘Irak. Also, in Baybars’ strategic 
alliance with the Khan Berke [g.v.] of the Golden 
Horde against the Il-Khans of Persia in 661/1263, the 
recently-installed caliph al-Hakim played a crucial 
role. 

Whereas in the early phase of Mamlik history, the 
sultan continued to perform the bay‘a [g.v.] to the 
caliph as head of the Muslim community, this estab- 
lished ritual of pre-Mamluk times was abandoned by 
the mid-8th/14th century. From now on it was the 
caliph who paid homage to the Mamlak sovereign. 
Political theorists of the period such as Ibn Djama‘a 
(d. 733/1333 [q.v.}) (but also jurists beyond the Egyp- 
tian and Syrian borders) accepted the absorption of 
the functions and prerogatives of the caliph by the 
sultanate as a necessary given fact, for it was the 
sultan who had proven himself the sole and effective 
vanguard and defender of the umma against its deadly 
enemies. 

In 815/1412 a shadow caliph, al-Musta‘in, was 
even to assume the sultanate. The political context of 
this episode of a few months was exceptional. 
Barkuk’s son and successor, al-Malik al-Nasir Faradj, 
had been deposed. The succession of the caliph to the 
office of sultan (according to the rules of the Mamluk 
polity, a non-Mamluk, ‘‘non-Turk’’, was barred 
from this office!) may have appeared as an acceptable 
makeshift solution in an otherwise deadlocked situa- 
tion: al-Musta‘in was not entangled in the deep fac- 
tional strife and ethnic rivalries (Turks/Kipéaks os. 
Circassians/Abkhaz) among the Mamluk oligarchs of 
these days in the early 9th/15th century. Once, how- 
ever, the strong man—in this case al-Mu?ayyad 
Shaykh (815-24/1412-21 [g.v.])—had secured his 
leadership among the grandees, the sultan al- 
Musta‘in was instantaneously removed. He even lost 
ignominiously the office of caliph; it was granted to 
his brother. By this time, the dividing lines between 
sultanate and caliphate had long since been blurred in 
favour of the sultanate. When the Ottomans con- 
quered Cairo in 923/1517, they took with them the 
last ‘Abbasid caliph to Istanbul, where his traces were 
lost. The merger of the functions of imam-caliph and 
sultan both in political practice and theory that can be 
observed in Mamluk times may well be seen as a 
model for the formation of the idea (and ideal) of the 
Ottoman sultan-caliph as it emerges at the latest by 
the 18th century. 

The main stage cf Mamluk policy in the second half 
of the 7th/13th century was Syria. Egypt remained in 
the quiet shadow of the violent events that 
characterised the history of the Middle East between 
the Mongols’ arrival in the region and the final 
pacification of Syria after the extinction of the last 
Crusaders in the Levant and the conclusion of a first 
treaty between Mamltks and Mongols in 723/1323. 
Syria was downgraded to serve as Egypt’s glacis and 
dependent territory. 

This tranquility, as well as the shrinking menace 
from the outside, made it possible for the first 
Mamlak rulers to consolidate their régime in Egypt. 
Reminding us of Hardin al-Rashid, Baybars is also 


credited with incognito nocturnal walks through the 
streets of his capital when the world believed him to 
be campaigning in Syria; it was his aim to remain 
judicially informed about malcontent groups and their 
concerns and to check the efficacy of his political 
measures. The frontiers of Egypt were gradually 
pushed west and south. When the unfortunate 
Crusader king Louis IX sailed to Tunis in 668-9/1270 
and the local Hafsid ruler asked for help from the 
Mamluks, initial preparations were made to establish 
support lines for an Egyptian army marching 
westward. In the Nubian kingdom [see nia], inter- 
dynastic troubles gave Baybars a chance to intervene 
and to subjugate the lands at the second cataract of the 
Nile to vassal status. From now on, one reads in the 
chronicles of the time the proud formula of the 
Mamluk realm as stretching from the Euphrates (the 
common border with the Il-Khanate) to Dunkula 
(Dongola). 

To forestall any repetition of the twice-successful 
Frankish invasion of Egypt from the north by the sea 
and the river Nile, the harbour of Damietta was 
blocked and the control over the thughiir at the 
Mediterranean coast, notably the important trading 
centre of Alexandria, increased. The Mamluk capital 
was adorned with the spoils of the successful cam- 
paigns in the east: the wood and marble of the citadel 
of Yafa (captured by the Mamluks in 666/1268) was 
used in Baybars’ own splendid mosque in the quarter 
of al-Husayniyya. And after ‘Akka, the seat of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, had finally been captured by 
the Mamluks under al-Ashraf Khalil, the son of 
Baybars’ de facto successor al-Manstr Kalawin, in 
690/1291, the ornate Gothic portal of the cathedral of 
the city was carried as a trophy to the heart of Cairo, 
where it was integrated into the madrasa of Khalil’s 
successors al-‘Adil Kitbugha and al-Nasir Muham- 
mad b, Kalawin. 

After Baybars’ death in 676/1277, his successful 
policy was continued without any significant rupture. 
Sultan Kalawdn (678-89/1279-90) [q.v.] especially— 
who thwarted the hopes of Baybars’ sons to inherit the 
sultanate—helped to consolidate the Mamluk political 
and military system. During his energetic rule impor- 
tant changes took place. He was the last Salihi ruler, 
i.e. the last sultan to have served the Ayyiibids. His 
successors only knew the Mamluk ruling system as a 
self-perpetuating vehicle. On the other hand, he was 
the first to import Circassian Mamluks; they soon— 
even before the brief sultanate of the Circassian 
Baybars I] Djashnikir [g.v.] in 708-9/1309-10— 
claimed their share of the key positions in army and 
State. 

Kalawin and his son al-Ashraf Khalil (689- 
93/1290-3) took the last fortresses of the crusaders, 
Tripoli and ‘Akka. Also, on the frontiers facing the 
shrinking kingdom of Cicilian Armenia and facing the 
il-Khanid empire on the Euphrates, further advances 
were made. In the army and in the administration the 
Mamluk element was vigorously and systematically 
strengthened to the detriment of the traditional élites. 
The halka [g.v.], ¢.g., a non-Mamluk socio-military 
unit that had constituted the most respected part of 
Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi’s army, began to lose its 
privileges and gradually deteriorated. It was com- 
posed of numerous subgroups, such as the offspring of 
Mamlik officers (awlad al-nas), of free Turcoman and 
Mongol immigrants (w4fidiyya), of Bedouin chieftains 
of the deserts along the Nile delta and in Syria (whose 
loyalty and logistic support was vital for the communi- 
cations within the empire), of eunuchs and even of 
Ayyubid princes and meritorious civilians for whom 
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the lucrative membership in the halka was little more 
than a sinecure. Under Kalawin, offices that had 
been traditionally held by civilians (like the vizierate) 
were for the first time (sometimes tentatively, some- 
times definitively) entrusted to officers. The mukalwat, 
the bearer of the kal(Jawta, the typical Mamluk 
headgear, took over the functions of the mutaSammim 
“turban bearer’’, the civil (or religious) official, as 
contemporary observers metonymically described this 
momentous change. Otherwise, Kalawun took his 
duties as an Islamic ruler very seriously. His reign 
saw the persecution of Christians, but also the erec- 
tion of his famous hospital, al-bimaristan al-mansuri, on 
the ruins of one of the Fatimid palaces right in the cen- 
tre of Cairo. 

Like Baybars and so many of his successors in the 
sultanate also, Kalawin had to face a rebellion of the 
strong man of Damascus upon his accession to power. 
Yet whereas in early Mamluk history such insubor- 
dination of the Syrian governor was also designed to 
achieve the restitution of Syria as a separate polity, 
this was decidedly different in later years. The unity 
of the Mamluk state was no longer questioned. In the 
8th/14th and 9th/15th centuries successful Syrian 
insurgents coveted the sultanate of Cairo for them- 
selves. Al-Mu?ayyad Shaykh is the most famous 
example. It was only under the Ottoman successors to 
the Mamliks that Syria re-emerged as a separate ter- 
ritorial unit. 

The decade following the assassination of al-Ashraf 
Khalil by the ambitious (and cultured) amir Baydara 
in the hunting grounds of Djiza in winter 693/1293 
ushered in a period of unrest and peril for the young 
Mamlak state. The conversion of the Il-Khan Ghazan 
Khan [q.v.] to Islam (694/1295) increased rather than 
reduced the pressure by the Mongols on the Mamluk 
frontier. New justifications for an assault on the old 
enemy, now consistent with the shari‘a, were sought 
and found. In 699/1299-1300 Syria was invaded and 
Damascus taken by Ghazan’s forces. The defection of 
the Mamldk governor of Damascus to the Mongols 
had paved their way to this triumph. Yet the Mongol 
hold on Syria proved untenable. After several battles 
stretching into the year 702/1303, they finally gave up 
their intentions. 

Also, inside the Mamlutk domains there was sedi- 
tion and unrest in this critical period, much of it of a 
socio-religious nature. After Baybars, upon his acces- 
sion in 658/1260, had faced urban riots in Cairo by 
people of inferior social status (peddlars, pages and 
negroes) who had shouted the name of ‘Ali, the scene 
now moved to Upper Egypt. In 697/1297-8 a Fatimid- 
Isma‘ili contender rebelled, for a last time, in Edfu 
against the government in Cairo. He had the backing 
of the unruly Bedouins of the region, who were enjoy- 
ing more and more freedom of action as a conse- 
quence of the gradual ‘‘méditerranéisation’’ (J.-Cl. 
Garcin) of Egypt, i.e. the abandonment of the old 
trade route Kus-‘Aydhab, the demise of the river port 
of al-Fustat, and the ensuing provincialisation of cen- 
tral and southern Egypt. At the same period, around 
the turn of the 8th/14th century, radical Shi‘is defied 
Mamluk authority in Mount Lebanon. Only in 699- 
70/1271 had the last Syrian fortresses of the once 
indomitable Assassins been taken by Baybars. 

Against such heretics, the Mamluk religious 
policies were clear and unequivocal. Both the 
Mamluk governing caste, and the religious leaders 
whom the Mamluk authorities tried to canvass as civil 
and native spokesmen for their own designs, declared 
the battle against the rawafid the prime duty of all 
those responsible in the state—umara? and ‘ulama?— 


once the external menace exercised by Christian and 
Mongol infidels had been contained. The historian al- 
Makrizi (d. 845/1442 {g.v.]) proudly declares that in 
his own days all vestiges of the Shi‘a had been effaced 
from the Egyptian lands. The public execution of the 
Imami theologian Ibn Makki al-‘Amili, the ‘‘first 
martyr’ of the Twelver Shi‘a, in Damascus in 
786/1384 at Sultan Barkuk’s order, attests to this 
uncompromising attitude. Nevertheless, the antisec- 
tarian Mamluk policy was not free from contradic- 
tions. The pugnacious and upright Hanbali scholar 
Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328 [q.v.]), e.g., was at the 
same time appreciated as a popular tribune against 
the temptations of heresy and persecuted because of 
his diatribes against the corrupt and timid religious 
establishment in Egypt and Syria. Ibn Taymiyya’s 
attacks were in considerable measure directed against 
the ubiquitous illicit popular religious practices and 
the pervasive Sufi spirit to which the Mamluk rulers 
of the country proved also susceptible. He contemp- 
tuously degraded the mystics as ‘‘but a class of lazy 
people whose lives were spent in idleness but 
rewarded with generous monthly salaries from wakfs’’ 
(Leonor Fernandes, The evolution of a Suft institution in 
Mamluk Egypt: the Khangah, Berlin 1988, 98). The 
veneration of holy men (mu‘takadin) as well as the 
lavish support granted to the nascent Sufi khanakahs 
were characteristic of the nonconformist approach the 
Mamltiks tended to take for themselves towards 
religion, especially in the first years of Mamluk 
history. Vestiges of the shamanistic tradition in which 
they had grown up as children before their arrival in 
Egypt, and perhaps also their personal uprootedness 
in a remote and foreign country, may well have 
prompted their attachment to strong religious per- 
sonalities, particularly if these came from the ‘‘old 
country’’, i.e. the Turkish-speaking lands to the 
north. Baybars’ scandalously uncritical loyalty to the 
criminal shaykh Khadir al-Mihrani has puzzled con- 
temporary witnesses and modern historians alike. 

The period of crisis after the premature death of al- 
Ashraf Khalil also saw the temporary institutionalisa- 
tion of the dynastic principle of succession to the 
sultanate. Al-Ashraf Khalil was followed on the 
throne by his young brother al-Malik al-NAsir 
Muhammad, born in 684/1285. After the bleak and 
brief sultanates of al-‘Adi! Kitbugha (during his rule 
a dramatic famine struck Egypt with all the concomi- 
tant hardship and popular discontent) and al-Mansur 
Ladjin [q.v.] (he was killed because he had 
imprudently provoked the apprehensions of some of 
the key magnates of the state), al-Malik al-Nasir was 
reinstated (698/1299). Once more he had to abdicate 
(in 708/1309 to give way to the cultured sultan 
Baybars II al-Djashenkir) before he could finally 
establish himself as autocrat during his long third 
reign (709-41/1310-41). In the office of sultan at least, 
one continued to tolerate an exception to the Mamlik 
principle of the perpetual renewal and rejuvenation of 
the élite from the outside. The non-Mamlik, pre- 
Mamluk, element of the dynastic charisma still 
prevailed. 

At this juncture, one should mention that never 
again would a ‘‘non-Mamluk’’ sultan claim general 
recognition within the Mamlak ruling caste with so 
little opposition as was the case with al-Malik al-Nasir 
Muhammad. He carefully presented himself as a 
scion of genuine Kiptak background. He had been 
raised together with the élite corps of his father. As if 
to compensate for his ‘‘illegitimate’’ standing within 
the Mamliak military aristocracy, he imported more 
Mamluks for himself than any other sultan before or 
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after him. All the necessary facilities and means were 
provided for his royal Mamluks (mamalik sultantyya) 
in order to guarantee the excellence of their 
training. 

The third sultanate of al-Malik al-Nasir Muham- 
mad appears as the apogee of Mamluk history 
altogether. The twenty years’ crisis of the state 
between 693/1293 and 713/1313 (the year of the last 
Il-Khanid attack on Mamluk Syria) had been suc- 
cessfully mastered. The Mamluk borders were 
secured. In 723/1323, with the help of the long- 
distance merchant Madjd al-Din al-Sallami, a treaty 
was concluded between the Mamliks and the I]-Khan 
Abu Said [q.v.}. Both sides had come to realise (the 
Mamluks as early as 675/1277 when Baybars laun- 
ched his costly and, in the long run, futile invasion 
into Anatolia) that no permanent territorial gains 
from their neighbour were feasible. Al-Malik al- 
Nasir, instead, systematically extended Egyptian 
influence into Arabia. Not only the Sharifs of Medina 
and of Mecca but also the Rasulid lords of Yaman 
were forced to accept Mamluk suzerainty. Mamluk 
detachments were stationed in strategic locations in 
the peninsula. Three times al-Malik al-Nasir per- 
sonally performed the pilgrimage to the Hidjaz, thus 
demonstrating the stability of his régime. It was 
during his rule that the office of plenipotentiary 
deputy sultan was abolished, another indication of his 
absolute power. 

In Egypt itself, al-Malik al-Nasir’s policies of 
increasing the position of the active Mamluk élite and 
also of securing for himself an adequate share in the 
riches of the country were equally successful. In the 
so-called al-rawk al-nastri of 715-16/1315-16 he 
achieved what his predecessor Ladjin had tried in vain 
to do. The halka soldiers and officers lost most of their 
feudal land in this new cadastral scheme. It was 
transformed into :kfa‘s for the royal Mamluks or 
reverted to the royal fisc, whose share in the aggregate 
agricultural yield of Egypt rose from one-sixth to five- 
twelfths. The feudal lands granted to the new 
beneficiaries were, however, consistently divided up 
into comparatively small lots (not more than a few 
neighbouring villages at most; often condominia with 
more than one other mukta‘) and distributed all over 
Egypt in order to prevent the formation of a rural 
aristocracy and of a territorial basis for political 
opponents. Thus the governor (wali) of the Delta pro- 
vince of al-Dakahliyya had his official zkta‘s in 
Bahnasa in Middle Egypt and in Ushmunayn even 
further south. The province of Manfalat and most of 
the environment of Cairo were under direct control of 
the sultan. 

There was much anger among all those groups that 
had been displaced or at least harmed by al-Malik al- 
Nasir’s large-scale redistribution of land. In order to 
divert this wrath, violent anti-Christian campaigns 
were kindled. Copts [see At-KiBT] had always played 
a key role in the central bureaucracy and could thus 
be shrewdly presented as responsible for whatever 
distress had happened in this situation. With the 
applause of the frustrated Muslim majority, the 
discriminating sumptuary regulations were enforced 
against Christians, Jews and Samaritans in these 
years. It was during this period of economic suffoca- 
tion and general persecution that a large percentage of 
the Coptic families, who for centuries had remained 
faithful to their religious belief, finally succumbed and 
adopted Islam. The disappearance of Coptic as a 
spoken language also falls within this period. First or 
second-generation Coptic converts to Islam who, 
thanks to their professional experience in the 


administration of the arable and irrigated lands had 
always been favourite candidates for the 
superintendence of the army bureau (where the zkta‘s 
were registered and reassigned) or of the royal fisc, 
now two of the most powerful, responsible and 
vulnerable positions in the state, could easily find 
themselves victims too to this spirit of religious 
intolerance. When the financial expectations of the 
mighty beneficiaries could not be met, for whatever 
reasons, the sultan could present them as the facile 
culprits who—owing to their suspect religious 
background—could not count on any corporate help. 
Some of them were brutally sacrificed to the mob in 
these years. 

With the new affluence in the privy budget of the 
sultan and with the diminishing expenditure for 
military campaigns, more funds could be invested 
into the amelioration of the economic infrastructure of 
Egypt. Large sums were spent for the repair of irriga- 
tion works. New canals were dug both in the Delta 
and in Cairo where al-khalidj al-nasiri created a water- 
way to Siryakis, the site of al-Malik al-Nasir’s new 
khanakah, and opened new lands for cultivation. The 
agricultural production of Egypt, the internal and 
external trade, both with Syria and with abroad, and 
also the population, grew rapidly during this period. 
In retrospect, it was to turn into the golden years of 
Mamluk history. The libido aedificandi, the exorbitant 
building activities of al-Malik al-Nasir mainly, yet not 
exclusively, in Cairo, have left impressive traces of 
this era. To secure the supply of the citadel with 
water, new aqueducts were built. On the Cairo 
citadel, his majestic new mosque with tiles from Per- 
sian workshops and more than a hundred columns, all 
of a different provenance, attests to his imperial 
designs. A contemporary eulogist went so far as to hail 
him as another Salah al-Din, as the future conqueror 
of Baghdad, chosen to redeem the injustice wrought 
upon Islam by the vile Mongol foe. Certainly, one 
must not interpret this encomium as a reflexion of the 
sober political judgement of the sultan himself, who in 
these very years was probably relieved to conclude the 
peace treaty with Persia. It rather mirrors the esteem 
which he had contrived to attract in Egypt thanks to 
his personal achievement and the propitious condi- 
tions surrounding him. Towards the end of his rule, 
this blissful image began to wane. When, full of 
distrust, he put his mighty, most successful and most 
popular Syrian governor Tankiz under surveillance, 
then detained and finally killed him, contemporaries 
were shocked. They keenly sensed that an excep- 
tionally prosperous and happy chapter of the history 
of Egypt was coming to a swift end. 

In rapid sequence now, eight sons, two grandsons, 
and two great-grandsons of al-Malik al-Nasir 
Muhammad followed on the throne (from 741/1341 to 
784/1382 or 792/1392 respectively). Many of them 
were under age and never ruled effectively. For the 
most part they were mere toys in the hands of power- 
ful generals like Kawsun, Arghin al-‘Ala°i, Sarghit- 
mish, Yalbugha or Mintash, although endowed with 
opulent allodial and feudal holdings, especially in the 
vicinity of the capital and in the far south. 14.5% of 
the tax yield of the province of Kis, 12% of Ushmu- 
nayn, 39% of dawahi al-Kahira, 22% of Kalyub and as 
much as 10% of the huge province of al-Gharbiyya, 
were the personal fiefs of the sons and brothers of the 
ruling sultan alone, according to data from the year 
777/1376. Popular opinion still held the progeny of al- 
Malik al-Nasir in high esteem, as we can learn from 
Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadi, the invaluable—although 
hardly exploited—main source for this period (cf. al- 
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Waft bi ’l-wafayat, xvi, ed. W. al-Kadi, Wiesbaden- 
Beirut 1402/1982, 440). 

Only al-Malik al-Nasir Hasan (who ruled twice, the 
first time during the horrible first visitation of the 
plague to Egypt in 747-50/1347-49) seems to have 
shared the capacities and instincts of his father. His 
political philosophy was, however, pronouncedly dif- 
ferent. Hasan disdained the Mamlak ambience and 
perhaps, the whole Mamluk system. He solemnly 
renounced his Turkish name Kumari (to be found 
often in the bibliographical dictionaries of the time as 
a Mamluk name) and raised consistently non- 
Mamluk groups, especially awad al-nas and eunuchs, 
to high and highest posts in the state. Also, women 
were among the chief beneficiaries of his policies. As 
has recently been remarked, it was not by chance that 
during his reign no rebel appeared in Syria. The key 
positions in the realm were in non-Mamlak hands. 
Yet sultan Hasan thus jeopardised the whole Mamluk 
system. Jt should be seen in this context that 
Yalbugha al-‘Umari, one of Hasan’s favourites, killed 
his own master, breaking a hitherto carefully- 
protected taboo. Under Yalbugha’s effective rule (his 
regency lasted until 768/1366, when sultan al-Ashraf 
Sha‘ban, with the support of discontented Mamluks, 
took a vigorous hand in politics himself) the (re-) 
Mamlikisation of state and military was to make 
rapid progress. Hasan is best known for the magnifi- 
cent madrasa beneath the Cairo citadel, one of the most 
lavish monuments of Mamluk architecture. It con- 
tained separate iwans for the four orthodox madhahib. 
Even though, ever since the Ayyibid era, nominally 
equal status was granted to all four schools, it was the 
Hanafi madhhab of the Turks (this term means ‘‘white 
military slaves’’ in the broadest sense in the Mamluk 
period, i.e. it encompasses also Circassians) that 
received privileged support by the Mamluk patrons of 
pious and scholarly endowments. With this policy of 
favouritism towards their Hanafi brethren, the 
Mamlik sultans and amirs tried to build up a counter- 
poise to the influential and self-assured local Shafi‘? 
‘ulama? with their widespread and inveterate anti- 
Mamluk bias. In this respect also, Hasan seems to 
have had his own ideas. Correspondingly, the Arab 
authors of the time liked him; he seemed to combine 
the necessary political craftsmanship with an under- 
standing for the needs and sensitivities of the Egyptian 
populace. Hasan had even studied theology and tafsi7; 
he had had a chance to do so when he was kept in 
prison by his adversaries for some time. 

The second half of the 8th/14th century remained a 
comparatively peaceful period for Egypt and for the 
Mamluk state as a whole in their relations with 
foreign powers. The increasing turmoil in the II- 
Khanate and its successor states further reduced the 
pressure on the Mamluk borders. In 776/1374 the 
kingdom of Cicilian Armenia fell to the Mamluks. Its 
last king, Leon V, was taken to Cairo where he was 
kept in honourable captivity until Barkuk’s accession 
in 784/1382, when he was released to Europe. A few 
years earlier, however, in 767/1365, a dramatic inci- 
dent happened that for a moment seemed to imperil 
the achievements of the first Mamluk sultans in their 
campaigns against the Christians of the Levant. King 
Peter 1 of Lusignan, the ruler of Cyprus and titular 
king of Jerusalem, sacked Alexandria with his fleet. 
Chaos ensued in the city, thousands of prisoners were 
taken, and many inhabitants perished. The Mamluk 
authorities, both Yalbugha and his governor Ibn 
‘Arram, had proved totally unprepared for such an 
attack. Even though the Cypriots withdrew after only 
a week “‘like thieves in the night’’, as the disturbed 


witnesses bitterly remarked, this invasion profoundly 
shocked the contemporaries. For, once more, the 
preordained course of history, the inevitable triumph 
of Islam over Christianity, seemed upset. Abu ’I- 
Kasim al-Nuwayri al-Iskandarani (d. after 775/1374), 
in his voluminous treatise compiled around this event, 
is guided by the urge to make understandable to 
himself and to his avid readers how such a catastrophe 
could have happened. Cyprus was to pay a high price 
for this short-lived victory. Ever since this humiliating 
experience the Mamlaks had schemed for revenge; 
Sultan Barsbay, in 829/1426, eventually invaded the 
island, took King Janus captive home to Cairo, and 
made Cyprus a vassal to the Mamluks. 

A far greater threat to the external and internal 
stability of the Mamluk domains was, once more, to 
come from the east with the advent of the Central 
Asian conqueror Timur (q.v.] to Syria in the autumn 
of 803/1400. Timtr took Aleppo, Hama and even 
Damascus without any major resistance. Fear and 
hatred against the a‘adjim spread in Cairo in the after- 
math of this defeat (Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjim, xii, 
253). The great historian Ibn Khaldiin, who served 
the Mamliks in Cairo as Maliki supreme kadi and 
coined the famous dictum of the blessing which 
Mamluk servitude meant for the Islamic community, 
met Timur in his camp outside Damascus yet could 
do Sittle more than plead for clemency. The ‘Sudama? of 
the city had already paid fealty to Timur. That Timur 
did not compound his victory by marching further to 
Egypt but rather withdrew from Syria to fight and 
defeat the Ottomans in Central Anatolia, was not 
because of the merit of the Mamluks. This benign 
turn of events notwithstanding, the results of Timar’s 
invasion into the Mamlak territories were far- 
reaching and disastrous. Syria was, once more, 
devastated. Syrian artisans were deported to Timitr’s 
capital Samarkand. The necessity to raise and pay 
fresh contingents of troops further undermined the 
already frail economic foundations of the whole state. 
Syria, and as a corollary Egypt also, never fully 
recovered from Timir’s onslaught. It proved a 
significant first step towards the final collapse of the 
Mamluk kingdom. 

Besides other factors, notably the hospitality 
granted to Timur’s arch-enemy Ahmad b. Uways, the 
Djalayirid ruler of Baghdad, in Cairo, it was the evi- 
dent weakness and discord of the Mamluk leadership 
that had invited Timiar to attack Syria. In 784/1382 
Barkuk {q.v.], the Circassian atabak al-‘asakir of the 
Kalawanid child sultan al-Malik al-Salih Hadjdji, had 
wrested the sultanate from his nominal lord. To be 
sure, heavy opposition from Kalawdnid loyalists and 
the defection of the Syrian governors forced Barkuk to 
abscond soon after his coup and to allow Hadjdji to 
return to the throne, this time with the new and pro- 
grammatic regnal title al-Malik al-Mansur, ‘‘the one 
God has led to victory’’. Yet in 792/1390 al-Malik al- 
Zahir Barkik had finally asserted himself. The power- 
ful coalition of his adversaries was brutally broken up; 
some of the most horrible incidents of torturing and 
execution in Mamluk history, a period so rich in such 
sinister occurrences, happened during this fierce civil 
war on both sides. Hadjdji was deposed again, this 
time for good. He was to live until the year 814/1412 
in respectful though humble confinement on the Cairo 
citadel, not unlike the ‘Abbasid shadow caliph. 

Barkuk’s achievement was considerable. He had 
faced and defeated the largest and best equipped coali- 
tion of Mamlik rebels ever. Upon this experience he 
decided to build for himself a powerful household of 
his own Mamluks, on whose loyalty he could 
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absolutely rely. It was from this Zahiriyya household 
that all future sultans were recruited, either directly or 
indirectly as mamluks or Zahiriyya mamluks, or, in the 
last decades of Mamluk history, as mamluks of mamliks 
of mamluks of Barkak. In a specifically Mamluk 
metaphorical sense, Barkuk can so be defined as the 
founding ‘‘father’’ of the Circassian sultanate. 

The contemporaries realised that a momentous 
change took place with Barkik’s seizure of power. 
The chronicles of the time—and modern historians in 
their suit—customarily draw a distinct line between 
the first, the Kipéak Turkish, and the second, the Cir- 
cassian, era of Mamluk history. The reasons for this 
strict bifurcation can only be guessed. The racial 
provenance of the new sultans and their pronounced 
Circassian (Abkhaz), anti-Kiptak djinsiyya must have 
been of importance (although at least two of them 
were not Circassians but rather Albanian or Greek), 
as well as the gradual abandonment of the dynastic 
principle of succession to the sultanate. Barkuk 
himself (like his Kiptak predecessors and almost all 
the future Circassian sultans) had, quite understan- 
dably, tried to reserve the prestigious office of sultan 
for his own family. Yet under his rule this claim was 
evidently no longer accepted as a natural gift. He 
himself may have prompted this development. When 
his first son died prematurely, funds set aside for him 
were transferred to the coffers of the newly-founded 
diwan al-mufrad, an additional source of revenue for 
the badly needed royal mamliks (797/1395). To be 
true, Barkik could extract the day‘a of the Mamlik 
grandees for his second son, the youthful and 
impetuous al-Malik al-Nasir Faradj, yet unmistakably 
the automaticness of such a succession was becoming 
increasingly questionable. There is also economic 
evidence for these subtle changes. During Barkik’s 
rule the so-called sidis, i.e. the male relatives of the 
sultan, who did not serve a productive function in the 
state, forfeited their zkia‘s in Egypt. 

When Barkaik died in 801/1399, Timar must have 
been fully aware of the crisis and the ubiquitous ten- 
sions within the Mamlak military aristocracy. He 
used the propitious moment to attack Syria when the 
young Faradj (801-8/1399-1405, 808-15/1405-12 
[g.v.]) was trying to find firm ground in his new role 
as sovereign. 

Faradj was unquestionably one of the most 
interesting personalities on the throne of Cairo in the 
Mamluk period. He did his best to lead and to defend 
the country under the most adverse circumstances. 
Under the impact of the Syrian disaster he was ready 
to look for unconventional solutions to the most press- 
ing problems of the state. He even awarded the 
highest military rank of amir mi°a to a civilian, his 
exceptionally capable and _ resourceful secretary 
Ibrahim b. Ghurab. This man had largely borne the 
burden of reconstructing the empire and its economic 
foundations after Timir had left behind him Syria in 
waste. Yet Faradj, to whom we owe three religious 
buildings (one, the white mosque on the citadel, is no 
longer extant), was not a very prudent politician. He 
was rash in his decisions and supplied his adversaries 
with facile arguments. His inconsiderate moves, e.g. 
in confiscating the endowments of one of his mighty 
enemies, Djamal al-Din al-Ustadar (and even to 
delete the founder’s name from the inscription slab in 
order to put his own in its stead), served to undermine 
his status among the ‘u/ama? upon whom he might 
otherwise have relied. He became, indeed, as al- 
Makrizi writes so poignantly, the ‘‘most tragic 
(ash’am) king of Egypt’’. In one of his numerous cam- 
paigns against rebellious Syrian grandees, Farad) fell 


into the hands of his enemies. In the presence of the 
cowardly caliph and various ‘ulama?, Faradj was tried 
and mercilessly sentenced to death, even though he 
had surrendered on terms. 

As has already been briefly discussed, the new 
sultan was to be the caliph al-Musta‘in, at least, until 
al-Mu?ayyad Shaykh [g.v.], one of Faradj’s Syrian 
foes, was generally acclaimed as the new sovereign. 
After al-Musta‘in was deposed by Shaykh, he stayed 
detained in the Cairo citadel for many months before 
he had to accompany the minor sons of the poor 
sultan Faradj to the infamous state dungeons in Alex- 
andria, a place of no return for so many prisoners 
before and after him. 

Faradj was, it should be repeated here, the last son 
of a sultan to rule effectively and for more than just 
a few months. From 815/1412 onwards the dynastic 
succession was no longer truly accepted. Thus at last 
even the sultanate had to accommodate to the 
Mamluk system of recruiting only outsiders, 
newcomers, to the disadvantage of those born in the 
country. After 815/1412, until the downfall of the 
Mamluk empire, the sons of deceased sultans were 
allowed to mount the throne only temporarily until a 
strong man had been found among the various con- 
tenders. Actors and spectators alike seem to have 
known and accepted these new rules of the game. 
Therefore, when in the very final phase of Mamluk 
history, Muhammad b. Kayitbay (901-4/1496-8), for 
whom his father had vacated the throne, tried to assert 
and buttress his position, he not only failed politically 
and militarily; this was to be expected. More to the 
point, contemporary judges, both inside and outside 
Egypt, regarded his attempt as outright illegal, as con- 
travening the Egyptian political tradition, according 
to which, as a Christian observer said, ever since the 
days of Joseph immigrant slaves, and not natives of 
the country, were supposed to wield power. 

Al-Mu?ayyad Shaykh’s political designs were well 
calculated. Having broken up the allied Syrian 
opposition (from whose ranks he himself had attained 
the sultanate), he extended the Mamlik sphere of 
influence far north into central Anatolia. His 
ambitious military and administrative reforms, 
designed to imbue the Mamluk system with new 
strength, never achieved fruition. He was also a very 
religious man, devoid of culture though he was. On 
the spot where he had languished in jail, i.e. directly 
in the neighbourhood of the Bab Zuwayla, he had his 
impressive khanakah erected. This building was to 
become a focus for Turkish literary activities well 
beyond the Mamluk period. Shaykh himself sought 
the company of dervishes, preferably from the regions 
to the north of Syria. His capable successor Tatar did 
not however live long enough to justify the high-flying 
expectations he had aroused among his contem- 
poraries. The panegyric vitae of Shaykh and Tatar 
written by the bilingual (Arabic and Turkish) 
historian, traditionist and jurist Badr al-Din al-‘Ayni 
(from ‘Ayntab) (d. 855/1451 [q.v.]} not only tell us 
much about Circassian genealogy (and about the 
popular cabbalistic play with letters and figures, cur- 
rent in these genres of writing) but also about the dire 
need of legitimacy which Mamluk sultans seem to 
have felt in these years after the fall of the houses of 
Kalawun and Barkik. Another scholar of great repute 
who flourished in this very period should be men- 
tioned here, Abu ’I-Mahasin b. Taghribirdr (d. 
874/1470 [q.v.]). His father, a seasoned Mamluk amir, 
had served sultan Faradj during his short reign, both 
as governor and as father-in-law. The son personifies 
the limits and opportunities of the Mamluk second 
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generation. He owned considerable property in Egypt 
(his endowment deed is preserved) and was at the 
same time a crafty and ingenious interpreter of 
Mamliuk lore and Turkish language to the Egyptian 
audience of his time. He wrote a special treatise on the 
phonological and orthographic problems which the 
Arabs had with Turkish names. He rejected violently 
al-Makrizi’s unjust and ‘“‘racist’’ attacks against the 
appointment of a non-native, non-Arab (‘adjami) 
Shaykh to the office of private secretary in Egypt 
(Nudjim, xiv, 265-6; see L. Fernandes, Mamluk politics 
and education, in Annales Isl., xxiii [1987], 95). His 
numerous enemies in the local academic institutions 
used his Turkish background in order to denigrate 
him and to question his scholarly acumen. Two of the 
richest historical sources of the time, especially on 
Mamluk affairs, go back to Ibn Taghribirdi. 

With al-Ashraf Barsbay’s reign (825-41/1422-38 
[g.2.]) the ‘‘Indian summer of the Mamluk sultanate”’ 
(P.M. Holt) is associated. Major achievements in 
foreign relations are connected with this ruler. Cyprus 
was reduced to tributary status. The attempts of a 
leading amir, Djani Beg, to dislodge the sultan with 
the help of allies from among the Turcoman con- 
federations in the Djazira and Eastern Anatolia were 
frustrated even before the rebel re-entered Mamlik 
territory. Furthermore, the shrewd scheme of the 
Timdrid ruler Shah Rukh (q.v.] to gain at first only 
symbolic, and then tangible political influence in the 
Hidjaz by sending a kiswa to Mecca to cover the 
Ka‘ba, was rejected by Barsbay. He had the Hanafi 
chief judge of Egypt confirm the prerogative of the 
Mamlik sultan in supplying this precious textile. The 
Egyptian control of Western Arabia, re-established by 
al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad a century earlier, was 
further strengthened when the harbour (andar) of 
Djudda [q. v.]—instead of ‘Adan—was made the main 
emporium for the ships bringing the precious goods of 
India and the Far East to Egypt. Barsbay occupied 
Djudda and put it under direct Mamluk control. A 
garrison and a chief accountant were stationed there 
to safeguard the control and proper fiscal exploitation 
of the profitable Red Sea trade. 

Ever since the Fatimid era the ‘‘rich trades’’ 
(Immanuel Wallerstein) with the East, directed 
through the Red Sea and Cairo, had been a central 
source of wealth for the Egyptian authorities. During 
the pax mongolica of one century, this trade route had 
temporarily fallen into neglect, to the benefit of the 
ancient silk-route through Transoxania and Iran. 
With the gradual disintegration of the Il-Khanate 
during the 8th/14th century, however, the maritime 
route through the Indian Ocean had regained its old 
importance. Since the Ayyubid period, the so-called 
Karimi merchants [g.v.] of Egypt controlled this 
lucrative international trade from their commercial 
headquarters in Cairo and in the great ports of the 
Red Sea. This changed under Barsbay’s rule. In 
order to increase the depleted finances of the state, he 
removed his merchant advisers from the court and 
brought the spice trade under state monopoly. By this 
short-sighted move he forced the European customers 
in Alexandria to buy the precious commodities of the 
East at the prices (and with the quantitive limitations) 
decreed by the sultan and his bureaucracy. Com- 
plaints came not only from western quarters but also 
from the rulers of Persia. As early as 825/1423, 
Barsbay had brought the Egyptian sugar industry 
under state control. The results of this policy were 
deleterious. With the Karimi merchants also, their 
entrepreneurism and vigilance in the highly 
vulnerable, long-distance trade disappeared. After a 


brief increase in state revenue, demand fell, with a 
consequential negative impact on the Egyptian 
budget, which was already overburdened with high 
state expenditure on luxury goods (e.g. costly East 
European furs for Mamluk robes) and, most impor- 
tantly, slaves to replenish the Mamluk ranks that were 
depleted by the plague and by constant and 
internecine warfare. 

The decades following Barsbay’s death saw the 
brief sultanates of two old gentlemen, Djakmak and 
Indl (841-65/1438-61), the last generation of Barkuk’s 
own Mamluks. In these years, the Mamluks gradually 
slipped into the defensive in their dealings with 
Anatolia and the borderlands to the northeast. The 
Ottomans, whose triumphal conquest of Constantino- 
ple in 857/1453 was duly celebrated also in Cairo 
during Inal’s sultanate, began to annex the buffer 
principalities (the Dulghadirs, Ramadanids and 
Karamanids) which the Mamluks regarded as their 
proper sphere of influence. From the mid-9th/15th 
century onwards, Mamlak-Ottoman relations were 
strained. In a first Ottoman-Mamluk war (during 
sultan Ka?itbay’s long rule, 872-901/1468-96 [g.v.]), 
in which the Ottoman ruler Bayezid did not commit 
all his forces, neither side was victorious. Relations 
improved again. Only two years before the collapse of 
the Mamluk state upon the Ottoman invasion of 
Syria, the Ottomans sent navigation personnel to sup- 
port the Mamluks in their endeavours to contain the 
dangerous Portuguese expansion in the Indian Ocean 
and into the Red Sea. Even Mecca and Medina were 
threatened at this critical moment. 

In their dealings with the other neighbours to the 
north and east also, the Mamliks were by no means 
the clear masters of the situation. The campaign of the 
dawadaér Yashbak al-Zahiri (incidentally a much- 
praised patron of Arabic and Turkish letters whose 
private library was hailed by contemporary authors, 
cf. al-Sakhawi, al-Daw? al-lami‘, x, 274, and is at least 
partially preserved at present in Istanbul) against the 
White Horde (Ak-Koyunlu) in 885/1480 was a 
disaster. Yashbak was caught and executed in al- 
Ruha (Edessa) at the command of Ya‘kab Ak- 
Koyunlu like a common criminal. Also, the success of 
Ya‘kub’s father, Uzun Hasan, ‘‘Hasan al-Tawil’’, in 
having his name recognised in Medina, if only for a 
very brief interval, in 877/1473 was symptomatic of 
the gradual loss of control which the Mamluks had so 
long been able to exercise on this front. 

There was a direct connection between the decreas- 
ing prestige of the Mamluk state in the concert of 
regional powers and the gradual, yet in the end, alar- 
ming deterioration of the Mamluk military organisa- 
tion, prowess and ethos. Hallowed rules of recruit- 
ment and promotion had been allowed to pass into 
oblivion. No longer were Mamliks imported as 
malleable youngsters, ready to follow their master’s 
commands without second thoughts and imbued with 
a deep sense of solidarity with their immediate com- 
rades. Now, middle-aged Mamluks were canvassed 
who often brought with them professional skills, e.g. 
in carpentry. They were no longer able and ready, 
either culturally and linguistically, to adapt them- 
selves easily to the Egyptian environment. They could 
no longer be moulded into a homogeneous military 
household in which no member would have dared 
betraying his fellow-Mamlik (khushdash) or their com- 
mon master (ustadh). In the final years of Mamluk 
history this philosophy had lost its overall validity. 
The grandees of sultan Ka?itbay’s household schemed 
against each other without evident restraint. Four of 
them succeeded each other on the throne in brief 
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sequence between 904/1498 and 906/1501. Mamlak 
factionalism and the deplorable economic foundations 
of the Mamluk ruling class aggravated each other in 
a rapidly turning vicious circle. The principles of 
military training that had been held in esteem during 
the 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries—continuous 
exercise, advancement in rank only on the basis of 
proven merits, no sale of benefices reserved for 
Mamltks to non-Mamliks—had been allowed to 
lapse during the 9th/15th century, whilst the hip- 
podromes [see MAYDAN) lay in ruins. More 
significantly, the Mamluk military system proved 
immune against the blatantly necessary technological 
modernisation. The use of gunpowder remained 
categorically limited to siege warfare during the 
9th/15th century, at a time when the Ottoman 
Janissaries (who were to rout the Mamluk army in 
922/1516) acquired multifarious ‘expertise with 
muskets and arquebuses. Handguns were regarded as 
incompatible with the lofty Mamluk chivalrous spirit 
demanding the direct contest and confrontation with 
the enemy. When, in the last years of Mamluk 
independence (for the first time under sultan Muham- 
mad b. Ka?itbay), the first tests were made with field 
artillery, non-Mamluk troops (blacks and aw/ad al-nas, 
the commanders of the Aalka) were charged with this 
despised new weaponry. For the Mamluk knight, 
used to fighting on horseback with the cross-bow, like 
in the glorious old days of ‘Ayn Djalat, such service 
was beneath his dignity [see BARUD. iii. The 
Mamluks]. In naval warfare the Mamliks had like- 
wise not kept themselves abreast with new 
developments. As has already been mentioned, they 
depended on Ottoman logistic assistance when the 
Portuguese began to threaten the Indian trade routes 
and even the holy sites of Islam in Arabia [see 
BAHRIYYA. IT]. 

Although Egypt continued to be guarded by its cor- 
don sanitaire in Syria from any major threat fromm the 
east, now problems became acute inside the country. 
In 876/1472 nomadic tribesmen from the eastern rim 
of the delta boldly entered the northern suburbs of 
Cairo and looted the shops. Upper Egypt, remote 
from the capital and correspondingly vulnerable, was 
in a chronic state of turmoil. The office of the dawadar 
{q.v.], lit. ‘‘holder of the inkwell’’ (in principle 
designed to supervise diplomatic and foreign rela- 
tions) degenerated, so it appears, into the military 
governorship of the Sa‘id. Bedouin revolts became a 
regular feature. Before campaigning against the Ak- 
Koyunlu, the above-mentioned Yashbak, Ka?itbay’s 
chief dawadar, had won a dubious reputation by his 
brutal punitive actions against the unruly Hawwara 
Bedouins, who ever since the late 8th/14th century 
were the true masters of the Egyptian south. The 
growing importance of the security of Upper Egypt, 
the granary of the country, and, concomitantly, of the 
office of the dawadar, is best documented by the fact 
that the last Mamlak ruler, Tamanbay, rose from this 
position to the sultanate, an unprecedented career. 

The economic situation of the whole of Egypt had 
detoriated dramatically during the 9th/15th century, 
indeed ever since the first arrival of the Black Death 
in the country in the middle of the 8th/14th century. 
The demographic effects were disastrous. Whole 
regions, especially in the Nile delta, were de- 
populated. In cities like Alexandria and Mahalla, the 
population dropped to a fraction of its former size. 
The crop yield of Egypt shrank from nine to less than 
two million dinars in the course of the 9th/15th cen- 
tury. Twelve more waves of the bubonic plague were 
to afflict Egypt before 1500. In the obituaries listed in 


the numerous historical works of the period, for the 
most part arranged by years (hawadith wa-wafayat), 
countless military, religious, and scholarly luminaries 
are recorded as victims of the plague. The Mamluks, 
as a social and ethnic group, seem to have been hit 
with particular severity by the plague. Why this was 
the case has been the subject of heated debates. Were 
they especially vulnerable because they, who came 
from the cold steppes and mountainous regions of the 
north, lacked the physical stamina and resilience of 
native Egyptians against such infections? Or was it 
rather the hermetic living quarters that promoted the 
rapid spread of such a highly contagious disease? Cer- 
tainly, from the early 9th/15th century onwards, the 
rigid residential requirements for Mamliks were 
loosened. Many officers moved to the city, married 
Egyptian women and allowed their children to grow 
up as natives with all the accompanying career 
options. Yet one should also realise that owing to the 
privileged status of the Mamluks, who literally pos- 
sessed the country, they could afford a satisfactory 
diet, still the best panacea against malnutrition and 
the ensuing illnesses. 

The plague was pernicious also for the economic 
survival of the Mamluk caste. The reasons are patent. 
The personal wealth of the Mamluks rested on the 
ikta© system, the allotment of one or several tax 
districts (djiha) (often spread all over Egypt) with a 
fixed tax yield (‘ibra), commensurate to the military or 
administrative duties of the beneficiary. In the diwan 
al-djaysh, the army bureau, headed by a civilian, often 
a Copt or recent convert (see above), with the 
indispensable expertise in the agricultural geography 
of Egypt, these allotments were recorded, collected, 
re-issued and exchanged. From his assignment, the 
Mamluk beneficiary had to cover his personal 
expenses as well as all the expenditures in connection 
with the army unit under his command, i.e. weapons, 
horses, fodder, equipment and personal gratuities. 
Even in the bleak days of Mamluk decline, the army 
bureau seems to have continued working efficiently 
and rigorously. Upon the death, demotion, or promo- 
tion of a mukfa‘, his assignment reverted to the central 
bureaucracy. It could not be passed on to the heirs of 
the holder, natural and consistent as the efforts of 
Mamluk beneficiaries were to circumvent this iron 
law. Pious endowments were, owing to this impasse, 
increasingly discovered as a device to compensate for 
this drawback. The money invested into wakf could 
now at least partially be stipulated to be made 
available to the well-paid nazir, the supervisor, of the 
endowment. Moreover, this office was, in most cases, 
reserved for the Mamluk founder, his progeny and his 
freedmen, although this was a legally dubious pro- 
cedure. 

With the wholesale collapse of Egyptian 
agriculture, the basis of Mamlak personal material 
welfare was thus eroded, Land was abandoned. Large 
parts of the delta, notably the provinces of al-Buhayra 
to the south of Alexandria, of al-Sharkiyya (on the 
south-eastern edge of the delta around the vital com- 
munication lines from Cairo to Syria) and _al- 
Gharbiyya (the central delta), let alone the Sa‘id, 
returned to tribal control. One can follow this process 
of gradual (re-)Bedouinisation of major parts of Egypt 
in this period when one compares the data in the dif- 
ferent cadastral surveys that were made of the country 
in the years 777/1376, ca. 800/1397 and 885/1480. 
The entries in the djarida ikta‘tyya for these three dates 
are more or less completely preserved in the works of 
Ibn Dukmak (d. 809/1407) and Ibn al-Dji‘an (d. 
885/1480). In these lists usually, albeit not con- 
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sistently, the legal status of the land (state land; royal 
land or khass; allodial land or milk; ikta© land; wakf) as 
well as the individual and group identity of the holders 
(unspecified mukja‘s; royal mamluks; eunuchs; sidis 
and other members of the sultan’s families, such as 
daughters, sisters and widows; caliphs; civilians, 
Bedouin chiefs) are indicated. 

A Mamluk officer whose tax district lay waste and 
no longer produced the grain whose sale was 
necessary for his own upkeep was bound to look for 
alternative sources of income. Urban commerce, a 
sphere that had hitherto not suffered all that much 
from Mamluk infringements, indeed suggested itself 
as such an outlet. For trade and urban manufacturing 
flourished despite, or even because of, the general 
malaise. As has been mentioned before, the lucrative 
spice trade returned to Egypt as early as 745/1345. As 
A.L. Udovitch has plausibly suggested, the first 
generation of urban plague survivors benefitted from 
an enormous inheritance effect. Their business 
expanded rather than shrank in the decades after 
750/1350 and thus provoked outright state interven- 
tion. All economic drawbacks notwithstanding, 
demand for luxury goods on the markets of Cairo not 
only did not decrease but instead grew considerably. 
Besides Russian furs needed for ceremonial Mamluk 
costume (mentioned above), spices (by no means all 
re-exported to Europe) should be singled out as such 
precious commodities. It was all-too-inviting for the 
impoverished Mamluks, whose rural fiefs no longer 
allowed for the customary sumptuous life style (visible 
primarily in the number of personal mamiiiks), to 
begin filling their pockets with the arbitrary exploita- 
tion of the commercially active urban élite. The 
notoriously rapacious Mamlik who populates the 
chronicles of Circassian history (and served to 
rationalise the more deeply seated racial and cultural 
prejudices of the native Egyptian ‘ulama? against the 
barbarian military) must be seen against this 
background. 

Not only the Mamluks but also the civil population 
of the major Egyptian centres suffered from this 
breakdown of the rural economy. It is true that prices 
for wheat and barley remained more or less the same. 
The decrease in production was matched by a 
decrease in demand. Yet all the labour attached to 
food production, i.e. the services of millers, bakers, 
boatmen, etc., became significantly more expensive. 
And of course all the stipends and salaries provided 
for in the pious endowments for pupils, students, pro- 
fessors, Sufis, architects, physicians, food-purveyors 
and janitors alike, were impaired by the shrinking of 
the economic resources of urban awkaf. During the 
whole of the 9th/15th century, the administrators of 
these endowments were gravely at odds how to 
balance these losses of agricultural revenue and how 
to establish negative lists of priority of the services (as 
laid down in the wakfiyya) that could be curtailed or 
even sacrificed. The great polymath al-Suyati (d. 
911/1505 [q.v.]), himself overseer of the Baybarsiyya 
madrasa, got entangled in these everyday problems so 
far aloof from the world of theological, juridical and 
grammatical speculation for which he is famed. 

This growing economic tightness in the institutions 
of higher learning was aggravated by a consistently 
high number of scholars in Cairo, the shining capital 
city of orthodox Islam during all the Mamluk period, 
with the ensuing qualitative (though not quan- 
titative!) decline in learned output. In the second half 
of the 9th/15th century we still have 130 colleges in 
Cairo alone, with some 3,000 students, compared to 
6,000 in the previous century. And _ since the 


endowments with their fiscal immunity still fared 
comparatively well in juxtaposition with the state 
finances that no longer sufficed to pay for the cam- 
paigns inside, and beyond, the borders of Egypt, the 
sultans and their aides did not hesitate to infringe 
upon the (in principle) inviolable stipulations of awkaf 
and confiscated part of their annual income to fill the 
gaps of the treasury. Even pious sultans like Ka’ itbay 
(who did not desist from taking a pronounced per- 
sonal stand in the scholarly religious controversies of 
the time) did not hesitate to break the wakf laws. In 
public opinion they had lost their stringency long 
before. The sale of awkaf and especially the exchange 
of mediocre for valuable mawkuf (urban property and 
agricultural lands) had long. ago become an estab- 
lished practice. The private documents of the fast 
eighty years of Mamluk history that have recently 
been made available, at Jeast cursorily, by Muham- 
mad Muhammad Amin make clear that by this time 
endowments were anything but unalienable. They 
changed owners and legal qualifications at rapid 
speed, if the pressure upon the venal judiciary was 
only strong enough. 

To contemporary authors, a rather contradictory 
image of rulers emerged in these critical last years of 
Mamluk history. On the one hand, there were 
arbitrary confiscations and brutal exactions (one need 
only name the forced purchases, fark or rimaya, 
imposed upon the civilians) by the sultans and their 
generals, who desperately tried to keep the system in 
abeyance. On the other hand, there was a last 
efflorescence of religious culture at and around the 
Mamluk court. Many sultans impressed the populace, 
including the otherwise very haughty and critical 
scholarly observers, with their personal piety and 
devotion. The Egyptian ‘‘national’’ saint Ahmad al- 
Badawi [q.v.] of Tanta was the object also of Mamluk 
veneration. Religious sessions were held in the 
citadel, in the cemeteries among the tombs and con- 
vents of late rulers, and in the halls of Mamlak 
grandees such as Yashbak al-Zahiri, who wrote 
Turkish poems and an Arabic treatise on the descent 
of the Prophet Muhammad. Numerous prized 
translations from Persian and Arabic into Old 
Anatolian Turkish were produced with the encourage- 
ment of Mamluk dignitaries. With one exception, the 
curious author Abu Hamid al-Kudsi, mentioned at 
the beginning, these achievements were not, or at 
least not readily, recorded by the Arab contem- 
poraries, for whom the Turks, with their political and 
military superiority, were difficult enough to tolerate. 
They were not supposed to be versatile in the Arabs’ 
own domains, i.e. the arts, writing and scholarship. 
The sultans Ka?itbay (872-901/1468-96), Muhammad 
b. Kaitbay (901-4/1496-9), and Kansawh al-Ghawrt 
(906-22/1501-16 [q.v.]) have left us Turkish diwans of 
their own. At Kansawh’s madjalis on the citadel, 
religious and juridical texts were discussed by an 
impressive circle of learned men, some of them from 
regions far away. The sultan himself was polyglot, 
demonstrating the cosmopolitan atmosphere in 
Mamluk quarters that contrasts favourably with the 
parochial and self-sufficient narrowness of the local 
Egyptian academe. 

The relationship between the Mamluk military 
aristocracy and the local population in all its different 
Jayers, both in the cities and in the countryside, had 
always been contradictory. The Mamluks were the 
lords of the country and their autocratic powers were 
more or less unrestricted. They controlled the Egyp- 
tian economy through the zkia‘ system, or, the further 
we advance in history, increasingly through the fun- 
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nelling of public funds into awkaf of which they could, 
as has been said, dispose at liberty. Not without good 
reason, religious critics rebuked the liberality with 
which Mamluk magnates spent their allegedly per- 
sonal funds for endowments. These awkaf were, it was 
said, to perpetuate the name of the wékif and other- 
wise to serve the needs of the sons and grandsons, to 
whom otherwise no privileges could be bequeathed; 
thus this sanctimonious behaviour was vituperatively 
brought into relief. 

As founders and administrators of awkaf, the 
Mamliks also exercised great influence upon the 
civilian élites. It was within their prerogatives to 
dismiss professors or shaykhs who displeased them. In 
the khdnakah [q.v.|, the Saft convent (an institution 
going back to Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi’s days and 
actively promoted especially by Baybars II Djashenkir 
and al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawitn), the 
Mamliks found a vehicle to exercise at least some 
influence upon the religious classes. On the one hand, 
they staffed these Safi establishments with men in 
their confidence—preferably, as has been mentioned, 
of Hanafi madhhab and often of foreign background 
(the khawanik were interesting centres for the study of 
Persian and Turkish in Mamluk Egypt). On the other 
hand, by stipulating a strictly orthodox curriculum 
and by gradually merging the functions of the 
khanakah with those of the madrasa and Friday mosque, 
they secured the grudging approval of their poten- 
tially sharpest critics, the Shafiii legists of 
autochtonous Egyptian origin. The celebrated al- 
Suyati was one of the few who adamantly resisted any 
such temptations by the Mamluk court. His prestige 
was so high that the sultan could not afford to punish 
him for his obstinate refusal to pay even minimal 
honours to the ruler. 

The question to which degree, if at all, Mamluk 
autocracy was intrinsically limited, has been discussed 
in recent research, but the time for a conclusive 
answer has not yet come. Certainly, the Mamliaks 
who were transplanted from an alien world into the 
tightly-knit web of Egyptian society, could not simply 
rule in splendid isolation in the Cairo citadel aloof 
from the misera plebs. The irritation with which the 
Egyptian ‘ulama? registered Mamluk inroads into 
their own domains; the numerous bonds established 
between the military and the judiciary by marriage 
and patronage; the Mamliak and civilian joint owner- 
ship of land and urban property to be gained from the 
documents; and last but not least the interesting 
mediating role played by Mamluk offspring, who 
were not supposed to inherit the functions and 
privileges of their fathers and were thus enticed into 
looking for opportunities in the civil sphere—all these 
phenomena (that still require careful and copious 
future research) attest to a heterogeneous, but by no 
means totally segregated or polarised society. Certain 
groups within the civilian élite were, as Carl. F. Petry 
has shown, even very closely tied to the Mamluks. 
One can single out the foreigners whom the sultans 
(and grandees) had brought with them from Syria to 
Egypt. And there were, as has been mentioned, neo- 
Muslims of Christian background whose loyalty 
appeared dubious to the Egyptian Muslims and 
Christians alike and who were therefore bound to tie 
all their fortunes to their Mamluk lords. Furthermore, 
the merchant class had (at least until Barsbay estab- 
lished his state monopolies) free access to the rulers. 
Successful long-distance merchants such as Madjd al- 
Din al-Sallami, the father of the Mongol-Mamluk 
rapprochement, and the numerous representatives of 
the merchant community of Is‘ird or Siirt in northern 


Syria, were helpful diplomatic envoys and agents. 
Much to the annoyance of conservative Mamluks, 
funds supposed to be spent for military purposes 
sometimes found their way into the pockets of 
civilians whose support was important for the ruler. 
We already mentioned Ibrahim b. Ghurdb, a civilian 
bureaucrat, whose services to sultan Farad] were 
honoured with the highest military rank. 

We know lamentably little of the lower classes of the 
Egyptian population, fascinating as this topic is to the 
social historian. During the incessant Mamliak upris- 
ings and factional wars in the latter day of the 
sultanate, we hear again and again of the Iumpen- 
proletariat siding with one Mamlik protector (and 
patron) or the other. In such critical situations, these 
zu and hardafish [see HARFUSH] were enlisted as 
vehicles to spread fright and threats. The main vic- 
tims of these odd alliances were the small craftsmen, 
traders and shopkeepers whose property was 
destroyed or robbed, and who had to fear for their 
lives. 

Yet when the final downfall of the Mamliak 
sultanate came, the same people soon seem to have 
sensed that this régime had not been just a gang of 
marauders and oppressors. ‘‘Rather the tyranny of 
the Turks than the self-righteousness of the Arabs’’ 
(djawr al-Turk wa-ld ‘adl al-‘Arab) seems to have been 
a current slogan in the streets of Cairo as early as the 
late 9th/15th century, as we read in one of the works 
by Abd -Hamid al-Kudsi (d. 888/1483). One had to 
acknowledge the services which the Mamliks had 
rendered to Egypt and to Islam. It is not altogether 
meaningful and promising to ask, as has been done in 
the recent past, whether it was the Mamluk foreign 
and praetorian régime that was instrumental in barr- 
ing Egypt from the miraculous developments that 
brought Western Europe, in the following centuries, 
the blessings of capitalism, — enlightenment, 
industrialisation and modern thought. Keeping in 
mind the almost insurmountable ethnic and 
bureaucratic tensions in this policy, it is not cogent to 
deny Mamluk Egypt the character of an organic state. 

The end of Mamluk power and splendour, so 
vividly depicted also in European travel narratives, 
consular reports and paintings, was quick and, despite 
all signs of internal weakness and increasing external 
vulnerability, unexpected. The mounting pressure on 
the part of the Ottomans after the accession of the 
bellicose sultan Selim I Yavuz (918/1512), the impru- 
dent Mamluk vacillations in their relationship with 
the Ottomans’ arch-enemy, the heretic Shah Isma‘il 
Safawi of Persia, and the picture of complete discord 
presented to the outside, induced Selim to invade 
Syria in 922/1516. Largely thanks to the high treason 
and defection of the Mamlak governor of Aleppo, 
Kha’ir Bey, but also the superior fighting power of the 
Ottoman army with their muskets, the Mamluks with 
all their outmoded knightly ethos were utterly 
defeated. Sultan Kansawh al-Ghawri, eighty years 
old, died of an apoplectic stroke during the battle. His 
royal standard and other spoils of this crucial battle of 
Marg} Dabik [g¢.v.] today adorn the War Museum in 
the Topkapi palace in Istanbul. Incited, invited, and 
almost driven by the ambitious Mamluk traitors 
headed by Kha?ir Bey, Selim followed the defeated 
Mamlik army into Egypt. Here Taman Bay had 
been elected new sultan in the hour of affliction. But 
his troops had no chance either. They lost twice to the 
Ottomans, at al-Raydaniyya before the gates of 
Cairo, and then finally close to Djiza, i.e. at a site 
where so many battles were fought that became 
decisive for the history of Egypt. Timan Bay was cap- 
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tured and mercilessly hanged on the Bab Zuwayla by 
the Ottoman invader, to the intense despair of the 
population of Cairo. Reports of the mid- and late- 
10th/16th century still echo the sadness with which 
this tragic end of the Mamluk kingdom was registered 
by the people of Egypt. A splendid chapter in the 
history of the country had come to an end. The uni- 
que Mamluk system with its chivalrous ethos and its 
peculiar morale, that combined the utmost brutality 
in its internal controversies and its sacrificial spirit for 
Muslim and Egyptian interests; a flourishing cultural, 
scholarly, and religious life; the impressive architec- 
tural heritage that continues to characterise mediaeval 
Cairo to our days; the conservative tranquillity of life, 
at least in the good days of Mamluk history—all these 
and many more reminiscences may have contributed 
to keep this outlandish régime in a far from solely 
negative memory. Many institutions of Mamluk 
Egypt, including the principle of recruiting Cauca- 
sian, white slaves, were to survive the Ottoman con- 
quest. It was only in those ensuing decades that the 
term Mamluk received its exclusively bleak connota- 
tions that are prevalent into our own time. 

Bibliography: The vast primary and secondary 
literature on Mamlik Egypt until 1967 has been 
brought together in I.M. Lapidus, Muslim cities in 
the later Middle Ages, Cambridge, Mass. 1967, 217- 
42 (a total of 573 entries, many of which deal with 
Syria). An important supplement to this list is con- 
tained in the new edition of this work, Cambridge, 
England 1984, 192-7. One may also consult the 
appendix on sources and studies in U. Haarmann, 
ed., Geschichte der arabischen Welt, Munich 1987, ch. 
“Der arabische Osten im Mittelalter’? (U. Haar- 
mann), 640-7. 

Monographic descriptions of the history of 
Mamluk Egypt of recent vintage are P.M. Holt: 
The age of the Crusades. The Near East from the eleventh 
century to 1517, London 1986 (see esp. the biblio- 
graphical essay on the primary sources at 207-16) 
and R. Irwin, The Middle East in the Middle Ages. The 
early Mamluk sultanate 1250-1382, London 1986 (a 
second volume on the Circassian régime is 
announced). (U. Haarmann) 
6. The Ottoman period 1517-1798. 

On 29 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 922/23 January 1517 the 
Ottoman army under Selim T annihilated the last 
Mamluk field force at al-Raydaniyya outside Cairo. 
Al-Ashraf Tuman Bay, the fugitive Mamluk sultan, 
was betrayed to the Ottomans and hanged at the 
Zuwayla Gate of his former capital 22 Rabi‘ I 923/14 
April 1517. To the Ottomans, a potentially dangerous 
rival power had been eliminated, and the extensive 
territories of Syria and Egypt had been annexed. To 
some Mamliks, however, Selim had been a useful ally 
in their inveterate factional politics. The Ottoman vic- 
tory at Mardj Dabik {q¢.v.] had at least been facilitated 
by the defection of the Mamluk governor of Aleppo, 
Kha’ir Bey, who, after the occupation of Syria, had 
urged Selim to advance on Cairo and overthrow 
Tuman Bay. Probably Selim would have left Taman 
Bay as a vassal ruler, but the Mamlak sultan’s own 
partisans rendered such an accommodation impos- 
sible. The outcome of the conquest was .not the 
destruction of the Mamluks and their institutions but 
a developing symbiosis of Mamlak and Ottoman 
elements, which evolved into a curious and 
anomalous policy within the Ottoman imperial 
system. 

The triumph of Kha?ir Bey’s faction was consum- 
mated when he was left as viceroy, bearing the old 
Mamlak title of malik al-umara? and residing like the 
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former sultans in the Citadel of Cairo. Under him, the 
proscription of the Mamluks soon ended; they, as well 
as the bureaucrats of the old régime, returned to com- 
fort, dignity and office. Selim had however left an 
Ottoman presence in the form of garrison troops: the 
two infantry formations of the  Janissaries 
(Mustahfizan) and the ‘Azeban, and the two cavalry 
corps of Géniilliyan and Tiifengdyydén. To these were 
added by 1524 two other cavalry corps: the Ceraktse 
(recruited from Circassian Mamlaks) and_ the 
Cawushan, and in 1554 a third, the Miiieferrika, the 
viceroy’s bodyguard. Khair Bey’s successors were 
Ottomans from Istanbul. One of them, Ibrahim 


‘Pasha (931/1525) was also the grand wezir, and was 


responsible for the promulgation of the kaniun-name 
{q.v.], which regulated the administrative system of 
Ottoman Egypt. The Mamluk territorial divisions 
remained as subprovinces under governors 
designated, as in the past, kashifs, who were also 
perhaps usually of Mamluk origin. Upper Egypt was 
dominated, as it had been under the last Mamlik 
sultans, by a clan of Hawwara (q.v.], the Bana 
“Umar, who ruled the region until 1015/1606-7. An 
Ottoman reform, at first of great significance, was the 
ending of the Mamluk system of assignments of 
revenue (sing. zkfa‘) as remuneration. A new cadastral 
survey was made in 933/1526-7. The intention was, it 
seems, to substitute a salaried military and civil 
establishment for the mukia‘s of the old régime. 

These steps towards the ottomanisation of Egypt 
followed a time of troubles. Shortly after Kha?ir Bey’s 
death (928/1522), a revolt broke out, headed by two 
survivors of the old régime, Djanim and Inal, who 
now held office as kdshifs. Their rebellion was sup- 
pressed by Ottoman troops under the Ottoman 
viceroy. In 930/1524 a more serious challenge was 
offered by a later viceroy, Ahmad Pasha (al-Kha’in, 
“the Traitor’), who although not himself a Mamluk, 
recruited a private army mainly from Mamluks and 
usurped the sultanate of Egypt. Expelled from Cairo 
by a loyalist counter-group, he was shortly afterwards 
captured and executed. 

The ensuing period of about 60 years was unevent- 
ful. Egypt was administered according to the kanin- 
name by a succession of viceroys in consultation with 
the council of notables, the Diwan, which met four 
times weekly, Nevertheless, developments during this 
time were to produce the troubled history of Egypt in 
the next 200 years. An important factor was a shift in 
the financial system, as tax-farmers (sing. multazim) 
increasingly took over the rural and urban sources of 
revenue. These iltizams passed into the hands of the 
Ottoman and Mamluk grandees, and formed the 
financial basis of their power. The landed zltizams, like 
the zkta‘s of the old régime, were technically sources of 
revenue, but in practice (if never in law) they gave rise 
to a species of rural (but not feudal) lordship control- 
ling the agrarian administration of the villages. 

Meanwhile, Egyptian society, formally divided into 
an Ottoman-Mamluk ruling group and a mass of sub- 
jects (re“aya), was becoming increasingly complex and, 
in the towns at least, curiously homogeneous. The 
Ottoman garrison corps (sing. 6djak), permanently 
stationed in Egypt, soon ceased to be aliens. Inter- 
marriage with Egyptian women (although repeatedly 
and ineffectually forbidden), and the abandonment of 
devshirme recruitment, opened the corps to men of 
Ottoman-Egyptian descent, the Afisirliyya. The occa- 
sional arrival of fresh detachments of Ottoman troops 
does not seem to have provoked the polarisation and 
conflict which occurred between the local (yerliyya) and 
imperial Janissaries in Damascus. Moreover, the 
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distinction between the Ottoman military and Egyp- 
tian civilians broke down. Probably from about the 
middle of the 10th/16th century, merchants and 
artisans of Cairo enrolled increasingly, particularly in 
the Janissaries and ‘Azeban. Their military service was 
only nominally required; their financial contributions 
bought them the protection (himaya) of their corps in 
a society where the formal structure of Ottoman 
government was breaking down. Reciprocally, 
“‘military’’ members of the corps participated in the 
commercial life of Cairo, and again the later 
10th/16th century appears to have seen the increase of 
this movement. 

This beylicate in Egypt presents some unusual 
features. Although personal or institutional continuity 
cannot be traced, it seems likely that the sandjak beyis 
of Egypt were the ottomanised successors of the high 
amirs of the Mamluk sultanate. No longer maintained 
by ikta‘s, they were originally salaried officers, 
although later they drew their great wealth from 
iltizams. They stood apart from the command- 
structure of the garrison corps. In the 10th/16th cen- 
tury they were not all Mamluks, and service in Egypt 
might be only an episode in their careers. In the 
following two centuries the beylicate became almost 
exclusively the preserve of Circassian Mamlaks, 
members of powerful military households, notably the 
(Dhu ’I-) Fakariyya, Kasimiyya and Kazdughliyya 
[g.vv., also MAMLUKS. (i)(f), (ii)(b)]. By this time, the 
whole of their careers from the command of expedi- 
tionary forces as serdars, normally passed in Egypt, 
where they became governors of the sub-provinces, 
and acquired a prescriptive right to the great and pro- 
fitable offices of defterdar, amir al-hadidj and interim 
viceroy (ka?im makam). The neo-Mamlak households 
included hereditary and mamlik members, as well as 
free-born armed retainers (sing. sarradj). The original 
demarcation between the military corps and the 
beylicate broke down as corps officers founded mamlitk 
households (notably the Kéazdughliyya), while 
Mamlik chiefs enrolled their free-born retainers in 
the corps. In the 12th/18th century the links of 
patronage and clientage were far more important than 
the formal structure of Ottoman-Egyptian admi- 
nistration. 

In that formal structure, the weakest element was 
the Ottoman viceroy at its head. Holding office briefly 
and precariously, usually a stranger to the province 
which he governed, the viceroy endeavoured to secure 
the transmission of the annual tribute (2rsalzyye [q. v. ]) 
to the sultan’s treasury, and to acquire a personal for- 
tune sufficient to defray his own expenses in obtaining 
the post. Both his public and his private interests 
therefore ran counter to those of the multazims, who 
were concerned to secure as large a share as possible 
of the revenues they farmed. The end of the 60 
peaceful years of Ottoman administration came in 
994/1586, when a military revolt was provoked by an 
inquiry into a deficiency of the ssaliyye. The viceroy, 
formerly an Ottoman treasury official, was brought 
down from the Citadel and deposed by the troops. 
This was the first of a series of revolts, which 
culminated in the killing of a viceroy by rebels in 
1013/1605. Although severe repressive measures were 
taken between 1016/1607 and 1020/1611, they did not 
result in any permanent restoration of the viceroys’ 
authority. Henceforward with rare exceptions, they 
gained what influence they could by playing off rival 
grandees against one another. During the 12th/18th 
century they became virtually prisoners in the 
Citadel, pompously received by the grandees, and 
sometimes ignominiously deposed by them. 


In the middle decades of the 11th/17th century, the 
dominant figures in Egyptian politics were the beys. 
In 1040/1631 they removed a viceroy who had pro- 
cured the murder of one of their number, invested a 
bey as kam makam, and reported the matter to the 
sultan’s government, which confirmed their action, 
thereby setting an important precedent for the next 
century. The beylicate was at this time divided 
between the households of the Fakdriyya and the 
Kasimiyya, between whom there may have been some 
degree of ethnic rivalry, the former being Circassians 
and the latter apparently in part Bosniak. The head of 
the Fakariyya, Ridwan Bey, was amir al-hadjdj almost 
continuously from 1041/1631 to 1066/1656. A curious 
genealogical work of these years suggests that he 
regarded himself as the lineal and lawful successor of 
Barkuk and Barsbay. If, however, he nourished plans 
for a revival of the Mamlik sultanate, he died with 
them unrealised. Thereafter, the fortunes of the 
Fakariyya quickly declined. The turning-point was an 
episode known as ‘‘the Conflict of the Beys’’ (wak:‘at 
al-sanagjik) in 1071/1660. The incident which set off 
the crisis was significant in itself. It began as no more 
than a rural affray between the peasants of two 
multazims, but one of them was a Janissary officer and 
the other was supported by the rival ‘Azeban. The 
backing given by the Fakariyya to the Janissary 
multazim involved them in resistance to the viceroy, 
who was inevitably brought into alliance with Ahmad 
Bey the Bosniak, the chief of the Kasimiyya. The 
Fakariyya were proscribed and almost annihilated. 
This episode was an early manifestation of a polarisa- 
tion which ran through the Egyptian society of the 
period: the Mamlak Fakariyya and Kasimiyya 
households were linked (not always in a stable coali- 
tion) with the rival Janissary and ‘Azeban corps, and 
there was a further link with a more ancient popular 
schism, originally of Arab tribal origin, between two 
groups designated Sa‘d and Haram. 

The Kasimiyya had broken the Fakari ascendancy 
but their triumph was brief. The next viceroy pro- 
cured Ahmad Bey’s assassination, and the beys, while 
retaining their hold on the great offices and fulfilling 
their military functions, ceased to challenge the 
viceregal authority and relapsed for some decades into 
political obscurity. During these years the power of 
the Janissaries was at its height, but the corps, like the 
beylicate, was a faction-ridden body, as the events of 
1087/1676-94 were to show. In these years a turbulent 
junior officer (bash oda bash?), Kitik Mehmed, 
repeatedly made himself the most powerful man in the 
corps. At the end of his career he assumed the role of 
a popular tribune. In 1103/1692, after a successful 
coup, he compelled the commanding officers of the 
seven corps to abolish the protection dues (himdydt) 
levied on the tradespeople of Cairo; and in 1106/1694, 
when the city was threatened by dearth and famine 
after the failure of the Nile flood, he intervened 
vigorously to hold down the price of the grain. This 
measure offended not only the dealers but also their 
patrons among the Janissary officers. At this point, 
Kiitiik Mehmed was murdered, grain-prices rose 
immediately, and Cairo experienced a dreadful 
famine. The instigator of the murder was almost cer- 
tainly a high officer of the Janissaries, Mustafa 
KYahya al-Kazdughli. 

The coup of 1103/1692 has further political 
significance in that it marks the revival of the political 
activity of the Fakariyya. In the 32 years since the 
Conflict of the Beys, the household had been 
refounded and at this time it held most of the great 
offices. The Fakari chief Ibrahim Bey was seeking to 
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gain control of the Janissaries in collusion with Ki¢tk 
Mehmed. The attempt collapsed with Kidtuk 
Mehmed’s death, but ironically his opponent Mustafa 
al-Kazdughli had also been an associate of Ibrahim 
Bey in the coup and was the founder of a Mamluk 
household allied to the Fakariyya. 

The next major political crisis, the Great Insurrec- 
tion (al-fitna al-kubra) of 1123/1711, also began with a 
Janissary boss, the bash éda basht Afrandj Ahmad. His 
activities set the Janissaries against the other six corps, 
headed by the ‘Azeban, who were supported by the 
Kasimiyya, while the Fakariyya were on this occasion 
divided. At the end of the episode the Kasimiyya were 
completely victorious. Afrandj Ahmad had been put 
to death, and the site of political power had moved to 
the Mamluk households. While the old constitutional 
structure remained, with the viceroy at its head and 
his Diwan as his council of state, the de facto supremacy 
(ri°asa) was held by the head of the dominant 
household. When, as always after 1168/1754, the 
holder of the ri°asa was a bey, he came to be called 
shaykh al-balad. An assembly of the grandees (djam“iyya) 
appears to have superseded the Diwan as the effective 
consultative body. Meanwhile Upper Egypt, the 
granary of Cairo, reverted to tribal rule, the various 
chiefs being allied to the Fakariyya or the Kasimiyya. 
From about 1153/1740-1 onwards, the paramountcy 
was held by Shaykh Humam b. Yusuf, who came 
from a section of Hawwara. 

The ascendancy of the Kasimiyya ended in 
1142/1730. Their chief opponents were now the Kaz- 
dughliyya, headed by Ibrahim KyYahya, a corps 
officer like the founder, and the last to play a major 
political role. Although henceforward until the com- 
ing of Bonaparte the Kazdughliyya virtually 
monopolised the mashyakhat al-balad and the great 
offices, they in turn split into rival households. The 
ultimate victor in a power-struggle after the death of 
Ibrahim Kyahya (1168/1754) was ‘All Bey [g.v.], who 
ruled Egypt autocratically as shaykh al-balad, broke the 
power of Humam in 1183/1769, and as the sultan’s 
delegate intervened to install a Hashimite protégé as 
amiy of Mecca in 1184/1770-1. The expeditionary 
force was commanded by his favourite mamlik, 
Muhammad Abu ’1-Dhahab [¢.v.], who was then sent 
to invade Syria as the ally of Shaykh Zahir al-‘Umar, 
the Arab ruler of Galilee. After taking Damascus, 
however, he returned to Egypt, and drove ‘Ali Bey 
into exile in Syria (1186/1772). ‘Ali attempted to 
regain power, but was intercepted and died of his 
wounds (1187/1773). 

Like Ridwan Bey in the previous century, ‘Ali Bey 
had given indications of an ambition to restore an 
independent Mamluk sultanate over Egypt and its 
dependencies. Abu ’I-Dhahab made no such challenge 
to Ottoman overlordship, and was on campaign 
against Shaykh Zahir when he died in 1189/1775. The 
ensuing decade was a miserable period for Egypt. 
There was a recurrent power-struggle, in which 
Ismail Bey, a survivor of Ibrahim KyYahya’s 
household, was pitted against two of Abu ’!-Dhahab’s 
mamliks, Ibrahim Bey and Murad Bey, who together 
formed a reluctant and unstable duumvirate. Extor- 
tion, oppression and anarchy meanwhile reigned in 
the countryside, while the administration, such as it 
was, defaulted on the payment of tribute to Istanbul. 

This last consideration in particular prompted the 
sultan’s government to make a determined effort to 
break the power of the Mamluk beys and to bring 
Egypt again under effective Ottoman control. An 
expeditionary force under Djeza?irli Ghazt Hasan 
Pasha [q.v.] arrived at Alexandria in Shawwal 


1200/August 1786. Proclamations in Arabic promised 
the reduction of taxes and the restoration of the kanun- 
name. The Ottoman forces occupied Cairo and Lower 
Egypt, but Murad and Ibrahim held out in Upper 
Egypt. The situation was thus at deadlock when 
Hasan Pasha was recalled in Dhu_’I-Hidijdja 
1201/October 1787, as war with Russia was immi- 
nent. The makeshift settlement on his departure left 
Isma‘il Bey as shaykh al-balad in Cairo with a small 
Ottoman supporting force, and Ibrahim and Murad 
nominally confined to the territory they held in Upper 
Egypt. When Isma‘il died of plague on 16 Sha‘ban 
1205/20 April 1791, they came back to Cairo and 
restored their duumvirate. They retained power until 
another expeditionary force, composed this time of 
French troops under General Bonaparte, occupied 
Egypt in 1213/1798. 

The high politics of Egypt during this period of 
nearly 300 years thus consisted largely of a prolonged 
struggle for power and the control of the revenues, in 
which the main contenders were the Ottoman viceroy, 
the Janissaries and ‘Azeban corps, and the beys. At the 
same time, there was a parallel but more obscure 
movement of low politics: popular movements of one 
kind or another, stimulated by the recurrent natural 
cycle of low Nile, dearth and epidemic, and 
aggravated by the unconscionable exactions of the 
grandees and their agents. An early phase of this is 
probably to be found in the revolts in the late 10th- 
early ilth/late 16th-early 17th centuries, which 
although ostensibly military rebellions seem to have 
been produced largely by the rural cavalry corps who 
lacked the privileges and corporate strength of the 
Janissaries and ‘Azcban in Cairo. A second phase may 
be observed about a hundred years later, when 
between 1089/1678 and 1149/1736 repeated episodes 
of dearth aggravated by monetary crises resulted in a 
series of popular risings in the capital. The years of 
oppression and anarchy following the death of Abu 
*]-Dhahab in 1189/1775 form a third such phase. 
Here again the populace of Cairo were the agents of 
revolt, but associated with them, and giving 
legitimacy to their actions, were the ‘udama?. Al-Azhar 
became as it were the citadel of resistance to oppres- 
sion, anticipating the part it was to play during the 
French occupation. 

Bibliography: (1) Published source-mate- 
rials: (a) Oriental: The Ottoman conquest 
and the following years to 928/1522 are covered by 
the final annals of Ibn Ilyas, Bada al-zuhir fr 
waka°t al-duhir, ed. Mohamed Mostafa, v, Cairo- 
Wiesbaden 1380/1961; tr. G. Wiet, Journal d’un 
bourgeois du Carre, ii, Paris 1960. Ibn Zunbul, Tarikh 
ghazawat al-sultan Salim Khan maa al-sultan al-Ghawri, 
lith. n.p. 1278/1861, should be regarded as a prose 
epic rather than factual historiography. Al-Ishaki, 
Akhbar al-uwal fit man tasarrafa fi Misr min arbab al- 
duwal, Cairo 1311/1894, concludes with a thin 
account of the conquest and the viceroys to 
1032/1633. Detailed accounts of the revolts of 
Muhammad Bey al-Fakari (1069/1658) and the 
great revolt of the Fakariyya in 1071/1660 are given 
by Ibrahim b. Abi Bakr al-Sawalihi/Salihi, Taradjim 
al-sawatk fi waki‘at al-sanadjik, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahim 
‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd al-Rahim, Cairo 1986. The 
chronicle of Ahmad Shalabi/Celebi b. ‘Abd _al- 
Ghani, Awdah al-isharat ft man tawalla Misr al-Kahira 
min al-wuzara? wa ‘l-bashat, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahim, 
Cairo 1978, covers the viceroys from Kh@ir Bey to 
1150/1737. The major source for the period from 
1100/1688-9 is the first two volumes of al-Djabarti, 
‘Adja*ib al-dthar fi ‘l-taradjim wa ’l-akhbar, Bulak 
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1297/1880. The French translation by Chefik Man- 
sour ¢é alii, Merveilles biographiques et historiques ou 
chronique du Cheikh Abd-El-Rahman El-Djabarti, Cairo 
1888-96, is unreliable. Two contemporary reports 
on Ottoman Egypt have been published by S.J. 
Shaw: Ottoman Egypt in the eighteenth century, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1962, gives the Turkish text and a 
translation of Djezzar Ahmed Pasha’s report; for 
problems of dating, cf. review by Uriel Heyd in 
BSOAS, xxvi (1963), 187-8. Ottoman Egypt in the age 
of the French Revolution, Cambridge, Mass. 1964, is 
a heavily annotated translation of an Arabic report 
by Huseyn Efendi, an Egyptian treasury official, to 
the French administration in 1216/1801. An Arabic 
text of the report was published by Shafik Ghurbal 
as Misr “nda mafrak al-turuk, in Madjallat Kulliyyat al- 
Adab [Cairo], iv (1936), 1-71. Important Arabic and 
Turkish chronicles, as well as abundant archival 
materials, remain unpublished; cf. surveys by 
P.M. Holt, Ottoman Egypt (1517-1798): an account of 
Arabic historical sources, and S.J. Shaw, Turkish 
materials for Egyptian history, both in Holt (ed.), 
Political and social change in modern Egypt, London 
1968, 3-12, 28-51. (b) Western: Chief among 
these are the writings of European travellers and 
residents in Ottoman Egypt. As many of these were 
French, a useful guide is provided by J.M. Carré, 
Voyageurs et écrivains frangais en Egypte (1517-1869), 2 
vols., Cairo 1932. Examples of such materials are: 
F. Lestringant, Voyages en Egypte des années 1549- 
1552: Jean Chesneau-André Thevet, Cairo 1984; J.M. 
Vansleb, Nouvelle relation ... d’un voyage fait en Egypte 
en 1672 et 1673, Paris 1677; C.F. Volney, Voyage en 
Egypte et en Syrie, ed. J. Gaulmier, Paris 1959. At the 
end of the period is the uniquely important work by 
Bonaparte’s savants, Description de l’Egypte, Etat 
moderne, Paris 1809-22. 

(2) Secondary works: A compendious account 
of the political history of Ottoman Egypt is given in 
Holt, Egypt, the Funj and Darfur, in Cambridge history 
of Africat, Cambridge 1975; for his specialised 
articles, see Pearson, Index Islamicus and Supplements. 
Financial and administrative history are handled in 
detail, mainly from archival materials, by S.J. 
Shaw, The financial and administrative organization and 
development of Ottoman Egypt, 1517-1798, Princeton 
1958. His article, Landholding and land-tax revenues in 
Ottoman Egypt, in Holt (ed.), Polttecal and social 
change, 91-103, is a useful outline. Of outstanding 
importance as a deeply researched study of the 
social and economic history of Ottoman Egypt is A. 
Raymond, Artisans et commergants au Caire au XVIIIe 
siecle, 2 vols., Damascus 1974; its range is con- 
siderably wider than the title suggests. An impor- 
tant article by Raymond, Quartiers et mouvements 
populaires au Caire au XVIIle siécle, is in Holt (ed.) 
Political and social change, 104-16. Both original 
sources and modern writing on Upper Egypt are 
very deficient. A useful summary of the region’s 
history in the Ottoman period occurs in J.C]. Gar- 
cin, Un centre musulman de la Haute-Egypte médiévale: 
Qius, Cairo 1976, ch. EX. Garcin has also published 
a document of the period, Emirs Hawwaras et beys de 
Girga au XVIe et XVIIe siécles, in Annales Islamologi- 
ques, xii (1974), 245-55. (P.M. Horr) 
7. The early modern period 1798-1882. 

(a) The French occupation, 1798-1801. 

In the night of 1-2 July 1798, a French expedi- 
tionary corps under the command of General 
Napoléon Bonaparte disembarked west of Alexandria, 
with the aim of threatening the British position in 
India by occupying Egypt. The Mamluk army under 


Murad Bey was defeated (Battle of the Pyramids, 21 
July) and Mamluk rule was ended. The French estab- 
lished a new administration, while seeking to win the 
cooperation of the Egyptians through a system of 
diwans of notables in Cairo and the provinces. Yet the 
population of Cairo revolted for a first time on 21 
October 1798, and there were occasional risings all 
over the country. 

French rule in Egypt was never consolidated. After 
a campaign into Syria had achieved no decisive result, 
Bonaparte returned to France on 23 August 1799, 
leaving the command, successively, to generals Jean- 
Baptiste Kléber (assassinated on 14 June 1800) and 
‘Abd Allah Menou, a convert to Islam. While from 
now on the ultimate aim of the French had become to 
bring their troops safely back to France, they did not 
give way easily to efforts of the Ottoman Empire, 
assisted by Mamluk groups and by Great Britain, at 
recapturing Egypt. An offensive of Turkish and 
Mamlik forces was defeated in the Battle of 
Heliopolis (al-Matariyya) on 20 March 1800, and the 
consequent second revolt in Cairo was suppressed. In 
1801 British landing forces intervened. Now a 
honourable capitulation was achieved; the French 
withdrew from the Cairo area in July, and from Alex- 
andria on 2 September 1801. 

The three years of French occupation brought 
Egypt considerable hardship and disruption. The 
occupiers raised high taxes and interfered with many 
traditional concepts and institutions. But they intro- 
duced new ones in their place. With the troops, an 
impressive team of French scholars from various 
disciplines had come, who founded on 23 August 1798 
the Institut d’Egypte for the purpose of “‘le progrés et la 
propagation des lumiéres’’. They prepared an 
encyclopaedic survey of the country which they 
found, the admirable Description de l’Egypte, and 
prompted innovations in many fields. Some of them 
may have had no immediate effect on the Egyptian 
public, but others—e.g., medical work—were cer- 
tainly noticed. To sum up, it may be stated that the 
French expedition did not set in motion all modern 
developments in Egypt, as has sometimes been 
claimed, but that it brought the country in direct con- 
tact with European culture and drew it into the power- 
play of European politics. 

(6) The Ottoman interlude; Muhammad ‘Ali (1805-48) 

After the withdrawal of the French, the Ottoman 
Empire on the one hand and several Mamluk factions 
on the other tried to re-establish their rule, while Bri- 
tain sought to maintain influence by playing off these 
groups against each other. An additional intervening 
group were the ‘ulama? of Cairo, who during the 
French occupation had developed increased self- 
confidence as leaders of the populace. They found an 
ally in the person of Muhammad ‘SAIi (g.v.], an 
ambitious officer from Macedonia who had come to 
Egypt with the Ottoman forces in 1801 and taken 
command of their Albanian contingent in 1803. An 
agreement between Muhammad ‘Ali and the ‘ulama?, 
led by al-Sayyid ‘Umar Makram, the nakib al-ashraf, 
served as a basis for a rising against the Ottoman wait, 
Khurshid Ahmad Pasha. On 13 May 1805 the ‘Sudama? 
declared Khurshid deposed; Makram and ‘Abd Allah 
al-Sharkawi, the shaykh al-Azhar who under the French 
had presided over the diwdan, invested Muhammad 
Ali with viceregal powers. The event is important for 
Egyptian historical consciousness; while some scholars 
regard it as lying in the tradition of the ‘ulama?, who 
were supposed to intervene against unjust rulers and 
used to safeguard the interests of the Muslim com- 
munity by supporting the strongest contender for 
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power, national-minded Egyptians tend to value it as 
an act of popular sovereignty at the beginning of the 
modern Egyptian state. In fact, it cannot be denied 
that by concluding an agreement with the ‘ulama?, 
Muhammad ‘Ali accepted some sort of constitutional 
limits to his power. ; 

After the Porte had recognised Muhammad ‘AI 
Pasha as wali, he was obliged to share power with the 
‘ulama? for some time, but the banishment of ‘Umar 
Makram in 1809 marked the end of their political 
influence. Meanwhile, the British, then at war with 
the Ottoman Empire, had once more landed troops in 
March 1807, but in September had been forced to 
withdraw. Muhammad ‘AIi succeeded also in break- 
ing the power which the Mamluks had regained in the 
provinces, and finally destroyed this military caste by 
massacring several hundreds of them in the citadel of 
Cairo on t March 1811. From now on he was the 
undisputed master of Egypt. 

For the outside world, Muhammad ‘Ali’s rule was 
notable mainly for a number of military campaigns, 
which he undertook at first on behalf of his sovereign, 
the Ottoman Sultan, but gradually more and more for 
the purpose of enlarging and strengthening his own 
domain. 

Immediately after getting rid of the Mamluks, 
Muhammad SAli in 1811 opened a campaign against 
the Wahhabi movement [see wWAHHABIYyA], which 
since the beginning of the century had developed into 
a permanent menace of the Ottoman provinces sur- 
rounding Arabia. After many ups and downs, the 
Sa‘udi capital, al-Dir‘iyya [9.v.], was conquered in 
1818, and Egyptian control over the Arabian Penin- 
sula was maintained in varying degrees till the early 
forties. 

After securing the oasis of Siwa in February 1820, 
Muhammad ‘Ali began expansion in the Sudan by 
occupying Dongola, Berber, Sennar and Kordofan in 
1820-1; in 1840 al-Taka, extending towards the Red 
Sea, was included, and the ports of Suakin and 
Massawa were leased from the Ottoman Sultan in 
1846. The Sudanese possessions were organised under 
a governor-general (hukmdar) in mudirtyyas in confor- 
mity with the Egyptian administrative system. 

When the Greek War of Independence began in 
1821, the Sultan called once more for the help of his 
Egyptian henchman. Egyptian troops put down 
rebellions in Crete and Cyprus in 1822-3, and in 
February 1825 landed on the Morea [q.v.}, which they 
occupied almost completely till the end of the year. In 
1826 they took part in the capture of Missolonghi 
north of the Gulf of Corinth. After British, French 
and Russian squadrons destroyed the Turkish- 
Egyptian fleet in the Battle of Navarino on 20 October 
1827, Muhammad ‘Afi decided to terminate his par- 
ticipation in the war. On 6 August 1828 he concluded 
an agreement with Britain on the withdrawal of the 
Egyptian forces from the Morea. Crete remained 
under Egyptian administration till 1840. 

The withdrawal from the Greek War marked the 
beginning of a new phase in which Muhammad SAIi’s 
ambitions turned openly against the Ottoman 
Empire. For a long time, he had regarded Syria as a 
desirable accretion to his domain. Using a quarrel 
with the wali of Sayda as a pretext, he started against 
him in late October 1831 a campaign which soon 
induced the Sultan to send his own troops into the 
fray. After a difficult siege, the Egyptians, under the 
command of Muhammad ‘SAfi’s son Ibrahim {g.v.], 
captured SAkka? on 27 May 1832 and then took 
Damascus on 16 June. A victory at Baylan on 30 July 
opened for them the way across the Amanus moun- 


tains to Adana and into Anatolia. At Konya, on 21 
December, they won a decisive victory over the 
Turkish army, taking its commander, the Grand 
Vezir Reshid Mehmed, prisoner. On 2 February 
1833 Ibrahim’s forces reached Kiittahiyya, about 200 
km only from Istanbul. Now the European powers 
intervened in order to save the Empire. Early in May 
a settlement was achieved, obliging the Egyptians to 
withdraw from central Anatolia, but giving Muham- 
mad ‘AIt the eyalets of Sayda, Tarabulus, Damascus 
and Aleppo; Ibrahim was appointed muhassil of the 
eyalet of Adana. 

During the nine years of their presence in Syria, the 
Egyptians initiated important modern developments 
in the fields of politics and economics, but of course 
the occupation also brought interference and hard- 
ships, which caused various rebellions of the popula- 
tion. In 1839 an Ottoman army marched against the 
Egyptians, yet it was once more defeated in the battle 
of Nizip (Nusaybin), west of the upper Euphrates, on 
24 June. As at the same time, a change of the Sultan’s 
throne (death of Mahmid II on 30 June and accession 
of ‘Abd al-Madjid) and the desertion of the entire 
Ottoman fleet to Muhammad SAIi increased the threat 
to the Empire even more, the European powers 
intervened again in order to prevent the Porte from 
making too great concessions; only France took the 
side of Egypt. When Muhammad ‘Ali refused the 
conditions offered to him by the London Convention 
of 15 July 1840, British and Turkish troops landed 
near Bayrtit on 11 September. Their advance and a 
rising of the Maronites of Lebanon forced Muham- 
mad ‘Ali to sign an armistice convention with the 
British on 27 November. In February 1841, the last 
Eyptian troops left Syria. 

With his Syrian policy, Muhammad ‘AI had 
obviously pursued wider-reaching plans; there had 
been indications that he thought of substituting an 
Arab empire for the Ottoman one, or at least of taking 
over the role of the Sultan’s guardian and tutor. After 
the European powers had stopped him at Kiitahiyya 
he had considered proclaiming his independence. 
Now he was forced to give up such ambitions. In a 
final settlement with the Sultan which Muhammad 
Ali accepted on 10 June 1841, he had to abandon all 
his territorial acquisitions except the Sudanese proy- 
inces, and to agree to a limitation of his armed forces 
and the regular payment of tribute to the Porte (set, 
however, not as a percentage of Egypt’s revenues but 
as a fixed amount). On the other hand he secured the 
viceregency of Egypt not only for himself but also for 
his male descendents according to seniority, i.e. the 
oldest member of the family would be the successor, 
just like in the Ottoman dynasty. It was also impor- 
tant that the European powers, by assenting to this 
settlement, guaranteed it. Muhammad SAI had sub- 
mitted to the sovereignty of the Sultan, yet had won 
concessions which prepared Egypt to become a state 
in its own right. 

Muhammad ‘Ali gained the means for realising his 
ambitions by a purposeful policy directed towards 
monopolisation and modernisation. Soon after 
becoming wali, he abolished the itizém system and 
confiscated the rizak akbasiyya (agricultural wakf 
estates), thus assuming contro] of all agricultural land 
(when from 1829 onwards, he began creating a landed 
aristocracy by granting uncultivated land to members 
of his family and to his favourites, they remained 
initially under his influence, even if these measures 
prepared the introduction of a system of private pro- 
perty later on). In this way, he could decide in detail 
what Egyptian agriculture produced. At the same 
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time, he monopclised the entire trade. As the 
industries which he created remained state enter- 
prises, it can be said that he controlled the economic 
life of the country completely. In conjunction with a 
rigorous tax policy, monopolisation was laid out to 
finance the foreign enterprises of the ruler, but also to 
give him a strong centralised power. 

All this implied the creation of a modern state 
apparatus. A new administration was established. 
The central government was organised on the princi- 
ple of official deliberation, with the various depart- 
ments entrusted to diwans; from 1829 onwards a 
larger consultative assembly was convened, compris- 
ing provincial notables as well as representatives of the 
‘ulama? and, later on, of the merchants. The state 
organ to which most attention was devoted was, of 
course, the army; it was no longer recruited from the 
Mamluk caste or from mercenaries but raised from 
the country by conscription. In addition, a navy was 
built up. 

As the bureaucracy and the armed forced needed, 
above ail, qualified people, great efforts had to be 
made in the fields of training and education. Since 
1809 young men had been sent to Europe for studying 
the military sciences, navigation, shipbuilding, 
engineering, printing, etc.; the range of subjects was 
gradually widened, and from 1826 the students went 
mainly to France. Simultaneously, schools were 
founded in Egypt (e.g., a land surveyors’ school 1816; 
various officers’ schools from 1821; a school of 
medicine 1827; a school of agriculture and 
administration 1829; a school of midwifery 1832, 
being the first girls’ school; a polytechnic 1834; a 
school for languages and translation 1835). Soon the 
government became aware of the necessity to prepare 
the students for the technical instruction dispensed by 
these institutes; so a preparatory school (madrasa 
tadjhiziyya) was opened in 1825, and primary schools 
(makatth mubtadiyan) followed in 1833. 

These modernising efforts naturally extended to the 
economy. In the agricultural sector, new cash-crops 
(most importantly, long-staple cotton) and new tech- 
niques were introduced; irrigation was improved. In 
the industrial sector, Muhammad ‘Ali pursued a 
systematic policy of founding modern factories. At 
first the production of weapons and ships had priority, 
but in the 1820s so many textile mills were established 
that a more general import substitution must have 
been the aim. In the labour force, foreigners played a 
considerable role; yet more and more Egyptians were 
recruited and trained for the factories. Even if the 
results were far from satisfying, the experiment was 
remarkable. 

The failure of Muhammad ‘Ali’s attempt at 
empire-building forced him to abandon many of his 
modernisation plans and to curtail the others. In the 
economic field, the Anglo-Turkish commercial con- 
vention of 1838, and the treaties with other European 
powers following it, contributed to the decline when 
the stipulations banning all monopolies and setting a 
low tariff for imports were applied to Egypt in the 
1840s. 

Muhammad ‘AIi’s ambitious policies, involving 
harsh taxation, conscription and other government 
interference, were painful for the Egyptian people, 
but they served a grand design for establishing in the 
East, at an early time, a modern state capable of win- 
ning and maintaining political and economic 
independence. In the end, the attempt was wrecked 
by European intervention. Yet Muhammad SAI1 left 
the country free of debt and had also avoided granting 


concessions to foreigners. In addition, many 


developments pointing towards a modern Egypt had 
been set in motion. Although Muhammad ‘Al, 
himself a foreigner to the country, relied to a large 
extent upon military and civilian functionaries from 
other parts of the Ottoman Empire and upon Euro- 
pean advisers, he could not do without the Egyptians. 
Thus his rule caused or accelerated deep socio- 
economic and cultural changes. In particular, a new 
middle class began to rise, trained for service in the 
modern state by modern schools, dispensing secular 
education where so far Islamic education had 
dominated. The necessity of expressing the new 
knowledge imported from the West in the vernacular 
set off a revival of the Arabic language and literature 
{see SaraBiyya. ii. 4. Modern written Arabic, and 
NAHDa]. 

When old age made Muhammad ‘Ali incapable of 
ruling, his son Ibrahim took over the government in 
April 1848; he was confirmed as wali by a _firman of the 
Sultan on 2 September. But Ibrahim died before his 
father, on 10 November 1848, and a grandson of 
Muhammad ‘Ali, ‘Abbas Hilmi I, became 
viceregent. Muhammad ‘Ali died on 2 August 1849; 
see further on him, MUHAMMAD ‘SALI. 

(¢) ‘Abbas I (1848-54), Sa‘id (1854-63) and Ismail 
(1863-79). 

After an interval of a few years, the policy of 
modernisation was resumed by Muhammad ‘AIi’s 
successors. Now, however, it took place under dif- 
ferent conditions. Egypt opened itself to overwhelm- 
ing foreign influences which were no longer firmly 
channelled by its government. As a result, the country 
was led to apparent prosperity but then to financial 
ruin, dependence and, in the end, foreign occupation. 

The interval consisted of the reign of ‘Abbas Hilmi 
I, commonly just called ‘Abbas {¢.v.], who, widely 
reputed to be hostile to modernisation, in fact con- 
tinued the course of retrenchment to which his grand- 
father had turned after 1841. ‘Abbas was murdered in 
obscure circumstances on 13 July 1854. The two 
viceregents succeeding him, Muhammad ‘SAli’s son 
Muhammad Sa‘id [¢.v.], who died on 18 January 
1863, and Ibrahim’s son Ism4‘i [¢.v.], were responsi- 
ble for the opening of Egypt to foreign penetration. 

It is undeniable that they brought Egypt con- 
siderable material advancement. Their large pro- 
grams of public works improved the infrastructure. As 
his only major project in this field, ‘Abbas already 
began the construction of the Alexandria-Cairo 
railway, the first in Africa and the Near East (contract 
with the British engineer Robert Stephenson, 1851). 
When Isma‘il was deposed in 1879 he left a rail net- 
work of 1,881 km, covering the Delta and reaching 
Suez as well as Asyit. Numerous bridges were con- 
structed. The harbours of Alexandria and Suez were 
extended and modernised. The cities of Cairo and 
Alexandria profited from generous programs of 
sanitation, embellishment and extension. Irrigation 
canals were excavated or improved on an immense 
scale. 

The project which received most attention was the 
Suez Canal. Shortly after his accession, Sa‘id granted 
the concession for the building of this waterway con- 
necting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean to the French diplomat Ferdinand de 
Lesseps on 30 November 1854. Great difficulties of 
financing and diplomacy hampered its realisation, but’ 
construction work started on 25 April 1859, the Porte 
at last gave its assent in 1866, and on 17 November 
1869 the opening of the canal for navigation was 
celebrated in the presence of an illustrious crowd of 
international guests. 
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The focus of economic development lay in 
agriculture. Beside the great landowners from the 
viceregal family and the upper stratum, a new class of 
provincial notables acquired larger estates, after a law 
enacted by Sa‘id in 1858 had introduced full private 
property for one category of land and rights close to 
this status for another. Having established direct rela- 
tions with the merchants and through them with the 
international market, these landowners strongly 
expanded the production of cotton, which was in great 
demand because of the decline of supply from 
America during the Civil War. So there was a period 
of prosperity, even if poor peasants and agricultural 
labourers did not benefit much. When, however, the 
cotton boom came to an end in 1866, profits fell and 
debts grew in the farm sector as a whole. At the same 
time, this sector had to carry the main burden of the 
taxes which the government strove to raise con- 
tinuously. A revival of industrial activities did not go 
far. State factories, mainly working for the armed 
forces, suffered under the increasing shortage of 
funds. Private enterprises remained mostly limited to 
processing agricultural products (cotton ginning, oil 
extraction etc.); a considerable number of sugar mills 
was established on Isma‘il’s own estates. 

In education, also, a new effort was started. A 
primary school law of 1868 set the aim of integrating 
the traditional Koran schools, the katatib, into the 
system of modern state schools. In 1871, the Dar al- 
Sultim was founded for the purpose of preparing 
students of al-Azhar University to teach in the 
modern schools. In 1873 and 1874 the first regular 
girls’ schoools were opened. The growing number of 
people who had to some degree received a modern 
education began to form a stratum from which new 
intellectual movements could rise. 

As far as the government was concerned, economic 
growth never brought in enough revenue to cover 
expenditure. The solution was borrowing. Of course, 
it had always been done, but until ‘Abbas it had not 
reached important proportions. Then Sa‘id incurred 
such large obligations that he was forced vastly to 
increase the floating debt. In 1860 he obtained his first 
foreign loan on a personal basis, and two years later 
the first public loan. Isma‘il continued in the same 
way. European capitalists were always ready to lend, 
but, taking advantage of the privileges granted to 
foreigners by the capitulations [see imTIvYAzAT| and the 
political influence of their governments, they provided 
money only under conditions extremely unfavourable 
to Egypt, which had not only to pay high interest but 
also to concede even higher deductions from the 
nominal value of the loans. At the end of Isma‘il’s 
reign, the total funded and floating debt came close to 
£ 100 million. Furthermore, many national assets had 
passed into foreign ownership; e.g., in 1875 Isma‘il 
had sold his Suez Canal Company shares to the 
British government. In addition to financial and 
economic dependence, the result was political 
interference by the European powers. 

The successors of Muhammad ‘Ali were always 
eager to preserve and, if possible, to increase the 
degree of independence with Egypt had reached 
within the Ottoman Empire. They fulfilled their 
military obligations toward the Sultan by sending 
troops when asked (Crimean War 1853-6; suppres- 
sion of risings in ‘Asir 1864-65 and Crete 1866; 
Balkan War 1876-77) and sought to influence the 
Porte by official and unofficial payments. Isma‘il 
achieved the most noticeable concessions. By a firman 
of 27 May 1866, the succession of the Egyptian 
viceregents was changed from the principle of 


seniority to that of primogeniture. A firman of 8 June 
1867 granted Isma‘il the title Khedive (khidiw [9.v.}), 
newly-created in order to distinguish the viceregent of 
Egypt formally from the wdlis of ordinary provinces; 
at the same time, he was authorised to issue regula- 
tions for the internal affairs of Egypt and to conclude 
agreements with foreign agents, below the level of 
international treaties, on matters concerning customs, 
foreigners’ police, transit and mails. Finally, a firman 
of 8 June 1873 recapitulated and supplemented all the 
rights which Egypt had obtained, including 
agreements with foreign states on all matters of com- 
merce as well as the contracting of foreign loans; in 
addition, the number of the armed forces would no 
longer be limited. Egypt had come close to formal 
independence from its old sovereign. 

Isma‘il was also aware of the legal handicaps which 
the capitulations put on Egypt’s dealings with 
foreigners, and started an important effort to over- 
come them. Meeting the refusal of Europeans to sub- 
mit to local jurisdiction and their insistence to have 
their cases heard before their consular courts, 
Muhammad ‘Ali had founded special commercial 
courts in Alexandria and Cairo consisting of Egyptian 
and foreign judges. Isma‘il took up this idea and, 
benefiting from the newly-won right of negotiation 
with foreign governments, in 1867 proposed a judicial 
reform according to which all cases involving 
foreigners would be judged by such mixed courts. 
After difficult negotiations with the capitulatory 
powers, and after special civil, penal, commercial and 
procedural codes, founded mainly on French law, had 
been promulgated in 1875, the Mixed Courts (al- 
mahakim al-mukhtalita) were established in the following 
year, with the serious restriction that the powers 
deprived them of almost all criminal jurisdiction {see 
also MAHKAMA. 4. i. Egypt}. 

Yet another policy, intended to emphasise Egypt’s 
development as an independent and modern state, 
was directed toward representation of the people and 
at least formal restrictions on the absolute power of 
the ruler. On 25 November 1866 Isma‘il inaugurated 
the Consultative Chamber of Delegates (Madjlis shira 
al-nuwwab), based upon laws issued on 22 October. Its 
75 members were elected by the village shaykhs; it met 
once a year. On 28 August 1878 the Khedive 
declared: ‘‘Je veux dorénavant gouverner avec et par 
mon conseil des ministres,’’ establishing the principle 
of ministerial responsibility; he did so, however, 
under the pressure of the European powers keen on 
using the council of ministers for strengthening their 
control of Egypt [see also MADJLIS AL-SHURA]. 

For, in the meantime, Egypt’s growing difficulties 
in meeting its financial obligations had raised fears 
among the European creditors of a complete 
insolvency, and they urged their governments to 
intervene. On 2 May 1876 Isma‘il was forced to 
establish a Carsse de la Dette publique, comprising a 
French, a British, an Italian and an Austrian commis- 
sioner, to receive those revenues assigned directly for 
interest and debt repayment. As this did not seem suf- 
ficient, on 18 November 1876 the ‘‘dual control’’ was 
created, through which a Briton and a Frenchman as 
controllers-general assumed supervision of govern- 
ment revenue and expenditure as a whole. From now 
on, an increasing number of Europeans were 
employed in all branches of the administration. An 
even higher level of foreign involvement was reached 
when a Briton became minister of finance and a 
Frenchman minister of public works in the govern- 
ment formed in August-September 1878 under the 
principle of ministerial responsibility. 
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In these years, a public opinion had begun to stir, 
expressing itself in a number of independent 
newspapers which appeared since 1876 and in discus- 
sion circles like that formed around Djamal al-Din al- 
Afghani [q.v.], who had settled in Cairo in 1871, 
encouraged by the Egyptian government. At last the 
Khedive chose to mobilise influential groups of the 
local society, Turco-Circassians as well as Egyptians, 
as his allies against foreign control. Early in April 
1879, more than three hundred civil officials, army 
officers, ‘ulama?, urban and rural notables signed a 
statement of national demands (al-la’tha al-wataniyya). 
On 7 April Isma‘il dismissed the ministry comprising 
the European ministers and the next day had a 
national government formed. Feverish diplomatic 
activity between the European capitals and Istanbul 
followed. In the end, the Sultan deposed Isma‘“il on 26 
June 1879, appointing his son Muhammad Tawfik 
[q.v.} as his successor. 

(d) The early part of Tawfik’s reign (1879-82) and the 
“Urabi movement. 

Under the new Khedive, the dual control over 
Egypt’s finances was re-established, even if foreigners 
did not become government ministers again. A final 
settlement between the country and its creditors was 
drawn up in the law of liquidation of 17 July 1880, 
which set the total consolidated debt at £ 98,378,000 
and earmarked more than half of all state revenues for 
interest and repayment. While thus achieving col- 
laboration with the European powers, and while 
domestic opposition was suppressed, the government 
made a serious effort at reforms, particularly after 
Mustafa Riyad Pasha had become prime minister on 
21 September 1879. Although obliged to keep state 
revenues high, Riyad gave orders to collect taxes from 
the farmers by reasonable methods, without jeopar- 
dising anybody’s existence; on the other hand he put 
the screw on the big landowners and reduced their tax 
privileges. The use of the kurbddj or knout by tax- 
collectors was forbidden and the corvée (sukhra) for 
other than public purposes abolished. But these 
reform policies were not given time to bear fruit. 

Elements of a true national movement were now 
assembling, consisting of three distinct groups: mer- 
chants and rural notables of native stock who, 
although many of them had been elected to the Madjlis 
shira al-nuwwab, still felt excluded from real power by 
the old, mainly Turco-Circassian, élite attached to the 
ruling dynasty; the native officers, who had been 
admitted to the army in large numbers since Sa‘id’s 
time, yet were prevented from rising to the higher 
ranks by Turco-Circassian superiors; and _ intellec- 
tuals, mostly those affected by modern education, 
including technocrats as well as pious Muslims turn- 
ing towards religious reform, but also conservative 
‘ulama?. 

The first to come to the fore were the military. 
Already on 18 February 1879 a riot of officers 
discharged for budgetary reasons had played a role in 
Isma‘l’s action against foreign control. In January 
1881 discontent among the Egyptian officers arose 
again, as the Turco-Circassian minister of war had 
retired many of them while sparing those of his own 
ilk. When the officers asked for the dismissal of the 
minister, he tried to courtmartial them, thus setting 
off a general mutiny on 1 February. Tawfik was 
indeed forced to exchange the minister for one accep- 
table to the Egyptians, Mahmid Sami Pasha al- 
Barddi [q.v.]. The officers’ movement, whose leader- 
ship was taken over by colonel (miz-alay) Ahmad 
‘Urabi Bey, then gained strength by forming an 
alliance with the rural notables led by Muhammad 


Sultan Pasha. On 9 September a military demonstra- 
tion in front of the Khedive’s palace in Cairo obtained 
the dismissal of Riyad Pasha, the formation of a new 
government under Muhammad Sharif Pasha and the 
election of a new chamber, whose president became 
Muhammad Sultan. While there was agreement on 
the need to improve the constitutional system, the 
chamber clashed with the government over the 
details. It forced the Khedive to appoint a new 
ministry on 4 February 1882 under al-Bardadi, with 
‘Urabi as minister of war. Three days later, Tawfik 
enacted the new basic law for the chamber, now called 
Madjlis al-nuwwab only; although leaving large powers 
to the Khedive and the government, it established a 
certain constitutional control over them by the elected 
delegates, including the participation of the latter in 
the budgetary process. 

Britain and France, who had been following the rise 
of the national movement in Egypt with misgivings, 
on 8 January 1882 had begun a policy of open 
intervention by proclaiming, in identical notes 
presented to the Khedive, that they intended to sup- 
port him and maintain the existing system of financial 
control. On 15 May they announced the imminent 
arrival of a combined naval squadron in Alexandria, 
and on 25 May they demanded the resignation of al- 
Baradi’s ministry and ‘Urabi’s banishment from 
Egypt. The ministry resigned indeed, but Tawfik was 
forced to reinstate ‘Urabi as minister of war. On 11 
June there was an outbreak of popular violence in 
Alexandria in which about forty Europeans were 
killed, in spite of the presence of the Anglo-French 
squadron. Meanwhile, international diplomacy and 
Egypt’s Ottoman suzerain had been brought into the 
drama; but a conference of the powers, opened at 
Istanbul on 23 June, achieved nothing, and Sultan 
‘Abd al-Hamid II [q.v.], who would of course have 
liked to use the chance for reinforcing his influence in 
Egypt, could only send emissaries there. In the end, 
the decisive intervention fell upon Britain which, 
although with great reluctance on the part of the 
Gladstone government, wanted to prevent France 
from winning preponderance on the Nile. So it acted 
on its own by having its ships bombard Alexandria on 
11-12 July, on the pretext of keeping the Egyptians 
from further fortifying the harbour. 

This brought about the final break between the 
Khedive and ‘Urabi, who had remained minister of 
war when a successor government had been formed 
after al-Bartdi’s resignation. When Tawfik now 
sought the protection of British troops in his palace in 
Alexandria, ‘Urabi proclaimed himself responsible for 
the defence of the country, demanding that henceforth 
only his orders shoulf be followed. In Cairo an 
‘emergency council’’ (al-madjlis al-‘urfi) was estab- 
lished to serve as a provisional government. Con- 
sisting of officers and officials, among them some 
Copts, it made a remarkable effort to mobilise the 
resources of the country for fighting, but also to 
maintain order and to protect the European 
residents. 

Up to its end, the SUrabr movement enjoyed the 
moral support of the large majority of the Egyptians, 
to whom it explained itself in terms of a djthad against 
the domination of infidels. On the other hand, most 
of the notables who had been its allies abandoned it, 
as they thought it unreasonable to fight against the 
Khedive and the British at the same time; and even 
part of its intellectual supporters withdrew. Al-Madjlis 
al-‘urfi never succeeded in controlling the whole of the 
country. Yet British military might was needed to 
bring the movement down. In August a British 
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expeditionary corps occupied the Suez Canal and on 
13 September 1882 beat the Egyptian army at al-Tall 
al-Kabir. Al-Madjlis al-‘urft capitulated to the 
Khedive, and SUrabr rendered his sword to the 
British. The leaders and many participants of the 
movement were tried by military courts; ‘Urabi was 
sentenced to death, but on British urging the sentence 
was commuted to exile for life (in 1901 he was allowed 
to return to Egypt). 

The ‘Urabi movement had not aimed at a political 
or a social revolution. Although refusing obedience to 
the Khedive, it had never made concrete plans to 


depose him, and it had always asserted its loyalty to 
the Ottoman Sultan. As to structural changes in 
Egyptian society, it had never gone beyond promising 
more social justice and diminishing the role of the 
Turco-Circassian aristocracy. Yet it represented a 
serious endeavour of some important Egyptian groups 
to decide on their own how Egypt’s problems should 
be solved, and in the Madjlis al-nuwwab it had created 
an institution for achieving this purpose. Even if the 
struggle for independence had failed, the foundations 
of a national consciousness had been laid on which 
future generations could build. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE DYNASTY FOUNDED BY MUHAMMAD “ALI 


1. Muhammad SAIli 
(ruled 1805-48) 


SSS SSS Se 


2. Ibrahim 
(ruled 1848) 


5. Isma‘il 
(ruled 1863-79) 


Ahmad Tistn 


4. Muhammad Sa‘id 
(ruled 1854-63) 


3. ‘Abbas Hilmi I 
(ruled 1848-54) 





6. Muhammad Tawfik 
(ruled 1879-92) 


7. ‘Abbas Hilmi II 
(ruled 1892-1914) 
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MISRA‘ [see ‘ardp]. 

MISRATA or misRATA, also Mesrata, important 
Berber tribe belonging to the branch of the 
Hawwara [q.v.} of the Baranis (Branés) group. 

According to Ibn Khaldtn, to whom most of the 
information concerning this people is owed, the 
Misrata derived their origin from a certain Meld, who 
was the son of Awrigh, son of Baranis and the brother 
of the Hawwara. According to Ibn Hazm, and also 
according to the Berber genealogist Sabik b. 
Sulayman, both quoted by Ibn Khaldin, the Misrata 
and other families descended from Meld, including 
the Satat, the Warfal and the Wasi], had a common 
grandsire in Lahan, and for this reason they were col- 
lectively designated by the name Lahana. These 
Lahana are believed to be identical to the ancient 
Laganiki or Lasaniki, a Lybian tribe mentioned by 
Ptolemy which inhabited the axis Ptolemais 
(Tolmeta)—Cyrene in Cyrenaica (called Barka [g.2.] 
by the ancient Arab authors). The French historian J. 
Desanges locates this small tribe, whose true name 
should be read Lasaniki, between 35 and 40 km to the 
west of Cyrene. It is probably in the same region, or 
in the mediaeval province of Barka in general, that 
Ibn Khaldiin locates the tribe of the Bana Dja‘far 
which claimed to be of Arab origin, but which was 
descended, if the genealogists of this tribe quoted by 
Ibn Khaldiin are to believed, ‘‘from the family of 
Misrata, a branch of the Berber tribe of Hawwara’’. 
The tribe of the Bani Dja‘far, according to Ibn 
Khaldin, was still occupying in the 8th/14th century 
its ancient sites near (the town of) Barka, currently al- 
Mardj. Apparently it is here that the earliest 
homeland of the family of Misrata should be sought, 
as also that of the ancient Lasantki. Later, but 
evidently still before the Arab conquest of North 
Africa, this tribe moved further west, occupying the 
most eastern sector of the coastal zone of the future ard 
Hawwara in central Tripolitania. Muhammad al- 
‘Abdari, a traveller and native of Valencia in Spain, 
who made his pilgrimage to Mecca in 688/1289, on 
leaving the territory of the Berber tribe of the Haha, 
near Mogador in Morocco, where his family resided, 
passed through the balad of Misrata situated in the 
coastal region of central Tripolitania. According to 
this traveller, this was an oasis, poor and thinly 
inhabited. Al-SAbdari’s account does not accord with 
that of Abu ’Il-Fida (d. 731/1331) who provides a 
totally different description of the kusir Misrata, writ- 
ten on the basis of the geographical work of Ibn Sa‘id 
al-Maghribi (d. 685/1286) a contemporary of al- 
SAbdari. Abu ’I-Fida? states, speaking of the kusur 
Misrata, that ‘‘the land is planted with olives and 
palms. The inhabitants export horses to Alexandria. 
Pilgrims on their way (from the Maghrib) to Mecca 
are treated by them (i.e. by the inhabitants of the kusur 
Misrata) with the utmost courtesy.” 

In the period of Ibn Khaldtn, who wrote at about 


the turn of the 8th/14th and 9th/15th centuries, the 
condition of the canton of Misrata became still more 
prosperous. The naming of the town of Misrata (cur- 
rently Misurata), borrowed from the name of the 
tribe, gradually supplanted the usage of Suwaykat Ibn 
Mathktd which had designated, at least from the 
6th/12th to the 8th/14th century, the most western 
conurbation of the oasis of Misrata. The tribe of 
Misrata of Tripolitania, still very numerous in the 
period of Ibn Khaldin, was active in commerce. 
Misrata merchants visited the Bilad al-Djarid and the 
Sudan. A distance of 16 days’ march separated 
Suwaykat Ibn Mathktd (or the town of Misrata) from 
Zawilat Ibn Khattab in the Fezzan (currently Zouila), 
which gave access to most parts of the Sudan. 

The economic situation of the land of Misrata 
remained the same or even improved further towards 
the beginning of the 10th/16th century, the period of 
the descriptions of North Africa supplied by Leo 
Africanus. According to this traveller and writer, 
Mesrate (i.e. Misrata) was a canton on the Mediterra- 
nean coast which contained numerous castles and 
villages, some on the plain, the others in the moun- 
tains. The inhabitants were, on the evidence of Leo, 
very wealthy because they paid no tribute and because 
they were active in commerce. They handled the 
goods which arrived in their country by Venetian 
galleys and transported them to Numidia, in other 
words into the interior of North Africa, where they 
were exchanged for slaves and other goods coming 
from Ethiopia and the Sudan. These varied goods, 
including slaves, were exported to Turkey. 

A certain proportion of the tribe of the Misrata took 
part in the migrations of its sister tribe the Hawwara, 
of which various segments made their way, through 
Ifrikiya, towards what are now Algeria and Morocco. 
A group of Misrata which accompanied these 
segments settled in the central Maghrib, on the 
mountain of Djabal Hawwara which dominates the 
town of Batha?. According to A. Epaulard, the town 
of Batha? (whose precise location is unknown) was 
probably situated on the left bank of the Mina, in the 
region of the present-day town of Relizane, on the 
main route from Tlemcen to Algiers. Today, only a 
few ruins remain. Leo Africanus states that in his 
time, that is about the beginning of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, al-Batha? was ‘‘a large town, very civilised and 
very populous... built recently by the Africans 
(Berbers)’’. According to Epaulard again, it was 
probably built at the beginning of the 8th/14th cen- 
tury. Later, it was destroyed and, in Leo’s time, only 
the foundations remained. 

It may be added that a diminutive group of 
Misrata, probably natives of the oasis of Misrata, 
arrived at an uncertain period, possibly at the time of 
the conquest of Sicily by the kadi Asad b. Furat in 
218/826 or shortly afterwards, in the region of the 
town of Catania, where there were observed (during 
the period 468-519/1075-1125) peasants belonging to 
the diocese of this town and descended from the tribe 
of Misratah (Misrata). : 
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MISRI EFENDI {see nrvazij. 

MISSIS, MISSISA [see Massisa]. 

MISURATA {see MisrAta}. 

MISWAK (a.), a term denoting the toothbrush 
as well as the tooth-pick. The more usual word is 
stwak (plural suzeuk) which denotes also the act of 
cleansing the teeth. Neither of the two terms occurs in 
the Kur?4n. In Hadith, miswak is not used, stwak, on 
the other hand, frequently. In order to understand its 
use, it is necessary to know that the instrument con- 
sists of a piece of smooth wood, the end of which is 
incised so as to make it similar to a brush to some 
extent. The piece of wood used as a tooth-pick must 
have been smaller and thinner, as appears e.g. from 
the tradition in which it is related that Muhammad 
one day received a visitor and kept the tooth-pick ‘‘at 
the end of his tongue’’. 

Concerning Zayd b. Khalid, it is related that he 
used to sit in the mosque keeping the tooth-pick 
behind his ear, ‘‘just as a writer will keep his pen”’ 
(Abi Dawid, Tahara, bab 25; al-Tirmidhi, Tahara, bab 
18). When Muhammad was in his last hours, there 
entered a man with a piece of wood fit for a sewak; 
‘Aisha took and chewed it, so as to make it smooth 
(al-Bukhari, Maghazi, bab 83). 

In general, Hadith emphasises the value attached by 
Muhammad to the siwak. When he entered his house, 
his first movement was towards it (Muslim, Tahara, 
trad. 43; Abu Dawtd, Tahdra, bab 27). His servant 
‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id received the epithet of sahzb al- 
siwak because he used to take care of Muhammad’s 
stwak (al-Bukhari, Fada*il al-Sahaba, bab 20). When 
Muhammad woke at night, he cleansed his mouth by 
means of the siwoak before he washed himself and per- 
formed the worship (al-Bukhari, Adhan, bab 8; Wuda?, 
bab 73; Tahadjdjud, bab 9; Ab Dawid, Tahara, bab 30; 
Muslim, Tahara, trads. 46, 47). When fasting, 
Muhammad also made use of the siwak (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, iii, 445, 446). 

The miswak is chiefly used before the wud? as a 
preparation before the sa/at. It is said that this was the 
practice of Muhammad (Muslim, Tahara, trad. 48), 
who attached so great a value to it that he would have 
declared it obligatory before every saldt were it not 
that he feared thereby to overburden his community 
(al-Bukhari, Adhan, bab 8; Muslim, Tahara, trad. 42; 
Abu Dawtid, Tahdra, bab 25; al-Tirmidhi, Tahara, bab 
18). In one tradition it is said, as a matter of fact, that 
the obligatory use of the stzwak before every salat was 
introduced by Muhammad as a compensation for the 
abolition of the obligatory wud? before every salat 
(Abi Dawid, Tahara, bab 25). In another tradition 
(al-Nasa71, Djum‘a, bab 66) the use of the stwak is called 
obligatory before the Friday worship. 

The appreciation of the miswak which appears from 
all these traditions culminates in the fact that it 
belongs to the customs of the ‘‘natural religion’’ (fifra: 
Abi Dawud, Tahara, bab 29) or to the ordinances of 
the Apostles (al-Tirmidhi, Nikah, bab 1). 

Nevertheless, Fikh does not declare the use of the 
miswak obligatory in any case. There is general agree- 
ment on this point. According to some traditions, 
however, the Zahiris did declare the use of the miswak 
obligatory before the salat, but these traditions are not 
generally accepted. According to Fikh, the use of the 
miswak is recommended at all times, especially in five 
cases: in connection with the salat, under all cir- 


cumstances; in connection with the wudi?, with the 
recitation of the Kur?an; after sleep; and as often as 
the mouth has lost its freshness, e.g. after long silence. 

According to the school of al-Shafi‘i, the use of the 
miswak is blamable (makrih) between noon and sunset 
at the time of fasting, for the foetid smell (Khalaf) of the 
faster’s breath is beloved by Allah (cf. al-Nasa’i, 
Tahara, bab 6). 

It is recommended to use a miswak of arak wood of 
medium hardness, neither too dry nor too moist; to 
cleanse the palate as well as all sides of the teeth, 
beginning from the right side of the mouth, moving 
the miswak upwards and downwards in order not to 
hurt the sockets of the teeth. 
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MITHAK (a., the noun of instrument from 

wathika ‘‘to trust, have confidence in’’, or wathuka ‘‘to 
be firm’’, in usage the equivalent of the masdar mimi 
or noun of place and time mawthik), covenant, 
agreement, used 25 times in the Kur’4n and often 
linked with its synonym ‘ahd [q.2.}. 

In a few places, it refers to political compacts (IV, 
92/90, 94/92, VIII, 73/72, and cf. the use of ‘ahada in 
VIII, 58/56), and once to the compact between hus- 
band and wife (IV, 25/21), but the majority of usages 
relate to compacts between God and various members 
of His human creation, the unilateral imposition of a 
covenant by God upon Man. Thus we have the mithak 
with the prophets (III, 75/81, XX XIII, 7; cf. VI, 
131/134-5); the mithak with Muhammad himself when 
he was at Medina (II, 78/84); the mithak with the 
People of the Book (III, 184/187), once specifically 
with the Christians (V, 17/14), but most frequently in 
reference to God’s covenant with the Children of 
Israel at Sinai, subsequently broken by them (II, 
25/24, 60/67, 77/83, 87/93, IV, 153-4/154-5, V, 10/7, 
15-16/12-13, 74/70). The source of the concept of 
covenant, and the imagery associated with it, is 
clearly Biblical, going back to the Pentateuchal brit 
(see J. Wansbrough, Quranic studies. Sources and methods 
of scriptural interpretation, London 1977, 8-12). Note- 
worthy, however, are references to God’s mithak or 
‘ahd with the believers (XIII, 20,25, LVII, 8) and the 
mithak of the Book (VII, 168/169), which link up with 
the idea which grew as part of the Islamic Creation 
story of a primordial compact: that God, according to 
predestinarian interpretations found e.g. in al-Ash‘ari 
[g.v.], separated the future elect from the damned 
before Man was actually created. Likewise, in a Shi‘T 
work which apparently stems from the early 4th/10th 
century and may be from the hand of the historian al- 
Mas‘udi {g.v.], and which aims at proving SAli’s role 
as the wastyy and the repository of the Prophet’s 
thoughts, the K. Jthbat al-wastpya li ’l-Imam ‘Ali b. Abt 
Talib, we have retailed the story that, in the act of 
creation, God took a lump of clay, from which were 
formed the Prophet, the AAl al-Bayt {q.v.], etc., and 
then passed them through the flame unharmed; after 
this, God concluded with them a mithak involving 
tawhid, risala, imadma, etc., and then He went on to 
create Adam (cited by Ch. Pellat, in Le Shi‘isme 
imamite, colloque de Strasbourg (6-9 mai 1968), Paris 
1970, 78-9). 

Muslim lore, building on Kur’an, VII, 171/172, 
also applied the idea of a covenant (mithak, ‘ahd), a 
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pledge (amdna) and a promise (wa‘d) between God and 
Man to subsequent events, the covenant of Adam and 
of Adam’s progeny [see ADAM]; see al-Kisa°t, Kisas al- 
anbtya’, ed. I. Eisenberg, Leiden 1922-3, 33-5, tr. in 
A. Jeffery, A reader on Islam, The Hague 1962, 187-8. 
These concepts were frequently to figure in later Sufi 
literature; cf. L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lex- 
ique technique de la mystique musulmane?, Paris 1954, 
194, and G. Bowering, The mystical vision of existence in 
classical Islam. The Qur’anic hermeneutics of the Sift Sahl at- 
Tustari (d. 283/896), Berlin 1980, 154-6. The 
Mut‘tazila, however, regarded the mithak of pre- 
eternity as being only a symbolic (madjazi) representa- 
tion of what actually happened; cf. L. Gardet and 
M.M. Anawati, Introduction a la théologie musulmane, 
Paris 1948, 218 n. 4, 397. 

In modern Arabic political and diplomatic 
parlance, mithak denotes a treaty, pact or agreement. 

Finally, one might note that the cognate form 
mawthik is used in the Kur’an, XII, 66, 80, for the 
assurance from God taken by Jacob upon his sons for 
their safely bringing back Joseph. 
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MITHAK-I MILLI (t.), the ‘‘National Pact’’, a 

proclamation voted by the last Ottoman Parlia- 
ment which met in Istanbul in January 1920. Essen- 
tially, the National Pact proclaimed the territorial 
integrity of the remaining non-Arab heartlands of the 
Ottoman Empire. It was passed at a time when, after 
defeat in the First World War, the Ottoman Empire 
was threatened by the dismemberment of Anatolia 
and Rumelia which was provided for in the abortive 
Treaty of Sévres (10 August 1920). Under the terms 
of that treaty, Greece was to receive a large portion of 
Thrace and the Dodecanese Islands, whilst thcre was 
a distinct possibility that Izmir and its environs would 
eventually become Greek. Armenia was recognised as 
an independent state and the Kurds were granted 
autonomy with the right to choose independence 
within a year. As early as 1918, alarmed by the threat 
of dismemberment, societies for the defence of rights 
were formed in Thrace, Istanbul, Izmir and Manisa, 
and also in the east of Anatolia. 

A meeting of the Society for the Defence of the 
Rights of Eastern Anatolia which was arranged for 
July 1919 in Erzurum was used by Mustafa Kemal 
(Atatiirk [g.v.]) to mobilise support from military and 
local personages for action against the Allies, whose 
partial occupation of Anatolia was made more obnox- 
ious by the landing of Greek troops in Izmir on 14 
May 1919. The Erzurum Regional Congress 
preceded the National Congress, which was planned 
to be held in Sivas in September and was announced 
in a document known as the Amasya Proclamation 
(21 June 1919), the first call for a national assertion of 
independence. Although originally called together for 
regional purposes, the Erzurum Congress soon 
addressed itself to the national situation. The Con- 
gress resolved to maintain the unity of the country, to 
set up a national government to do so, to rely on the 
national will, to prevent the Christian population 
from enjoying privileges which would compromise the 
political rights and upset social equilibrium, not to 
accept a mandate, and to bring about the immediate 
convening of a national assembly. These principles 
were broadened into a Declaration which, with very 
few changes made by the National Congress at Sivas, 


formed a broad basis for the independence proclaimed 
in the National Pact in 1920. The Sivas Congress (4- 
12 September 1919) gave the Erzurum Declaration a 
more national tone by stressing the independence of 
all Ottoman territories within the borders established 
by the armistice agreement of 1918, and did not 
restrict itself to expressing that specific concern about 
the six eastern provinces, where the Armenian threat 
in particular was felt, which was evident in the 
Erzurum Declaration. The Sivas Declaration is also 
rather stronger in its refusal of privileges to Christians 
in a way which would alter political control and upset 
social harmony, and specifically speaks of determina- 
tion to resist a Greek state in the vicinity of Izmir, In 
the Sivas Declaration, reference is made to the sen- 
timents of respect and fraternity of all Muslims within 
the armistice boundary of 30 October 1918— 
sentiments which could be seen to make concern for 
Kurdish autonomy unnecessary. 

In October 1919 a change of government in Istan- 
bul allowed negotiations to take place in Amasya 
between Mustafa Kemal and the Navy Minister, 
Salih Pasha. At this meeting, which resulted in what 
has become known as the second Amasya Declara- 
tion, there was agreement on the Erzurum and Sivas 
Declarations. Paricular reference was made to the 
need to make no new concessions to non-Muslims that 
would undermine national sovereignty; to cede no 
provinces to the Allies that were inhabited by 
Ottoman Muslims; and to call together a freely- 
elected parliament outside Istanbul, and thus outside 
Allied influence. The decisions at Amasya were not 
ratified by the Istanbul government and the parlia- 
ment met in Istanbul in January 1920, though with- 
out the participation of Mustafa Kemal, who foresaw 
that he would be in danger. The National Pact was 
voted on 28 January. 

Article 1 of the National Pact went beyond the Sivas 
Declaration by stipulating that all the territories 
occupied by an Ottoman Muslim majority formed an 
indivisible whole whether or not, it is implied, those 
Muslims lived within or outside the lines of the 
Armistice Agreement. The Sivas Declaration had 
only demanded recognition of the indivisibility of ter- 
ritory on the Ottoman Muslim side of the armistice 
line. Although it seems that this wording reflected 
pressures to include Syria within the national bounda- 
ries, it was recognised in the National Pact that those 
portions of the Ottoman Empire with a majority Arab 
population and under Allied occupation after 30 
October 1918 were to decide their fate by free vote. 
The Arabs had not been mentioned in the Sivas 
Declaration. 

Article 2 allowed the three sandjaks (subprovinces) 
of Kars, Ardahan and Batum, which were adjacent to 
the Soviet Union, to decide their own future by free 
vote. (A free vote had already been taken in 1918, 
under the terms of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk when 
the inhabitants had decided to join the Ottoman 
Empire.) Article 3 required the legal status of Western 
Thrace to be decided by the free vote of the 
inhabitants. Article 4 required the security of Istanbul 
and implied free passage for commerce through the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. Article 54 
ambiguously, but shrewdly, guaranteed the rights of 
minorities ‘‘as defined in the treaties concluded 
between the Entente Powers and their enemies’’, 
implying that the new state would be in good com- 
pany in denying autonomy to minorities. This article 
expressed, though in much more general terms, the 
attitudes towards minorities evident in the Erzurum 
and Sivas Declarations. But at no point in the 
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Erzurum and Sivas Declarations, nor in the National 
Pact, is there any reference to Turks, only to Ottoman 
Muslims. Although the National Pact clearly did not 
include areas where there were Arab majorities within 
its scope, it was not overtly a declaration of Turkish 
independence, however much it came to be regarded 
as such later. Article 6 declared that no restriction was 
accepted on political, financial and judicial 
development—an all-embracing article which does 
not directly derive from the Erzurum and Sivas 
Declarations. In short, the National Pact expresses the 
resolutions of the two congresses in much more 
general terms, making no specific mention of Chris- 
tian minorities. It also addresses itself to new 
problems, sc. those of Western Thrace, Istanbul and 
the Straits. It was clearly a document for international 
attention. Ignored at Sévres, it became nevertheless 
the basis of the settlement in the Treaty of Lausanne, 
signed on 24 July 1923. 
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MITHKAL [see pinar]. 

MI‘SWADH [see HAMA}. _ 

MIYAN MIR, MIYADJI, BALA Pir, popular 
names of the Indian Sufi saint Mir Muhammad or 
Shaykh Muhammad Mir, son of Kadi Kalandar. He 
was born most probably in 957/1550 at Siwistan 
(Sehwan) in Sind. His father died when he was 7 years 
old, and he received Kadiriyya instruction from his 
mother until the age of 12. He then became a murid 
and khalifa of Shaykh Khidr in the mountains of 
Siwistan (said to have died in 994/1586). Miyan Mir 
is also said to have maintained an Uwaysi {see uways] 
contact with the spirit of ‘Abd al-K adir Djilani. At the 
age of 25, Miyan Mir came to Lahore, where he 
enjoyed a reputation for austerities and _ spiritual 
powers, including kashf and foreknowledge, healing 
and resuscitation, converse with beasts and trees and 
nocturnal transport to the cave on Mount Hira? [¢.z. | 
near Mecca. He received attention from the emperors 
Djahangir and Shah Djahan (9. vv.], and the eldest son 
of the latter, Muhammad Dara Shukiuh [q.v.] became 
his discipline and composed a tadhkira which is our 
main source regarding Miyan Mir. Mulla Shah 
Badakhshi, also a subject of this prince’s attention, 
was a principal khalifa. Miyan Mir was also resorted 





to by Mughal soldiers and other Central Asian 
immigrants for healing or the resolution of difficulties. 
He died at the age of 87 Muslim years, of which more 
than 60 had been passed in Lahore, on 7 Rabi* | 
1045/21 August 1635. Nawwab Wazir Khan erected 
Miyan Mir’s fine tomb and its precinct, which stand 
in the suburb of Lahore (formerly the cantonment) 
which bears his name. 

Bibliography: Sultan Muhammad _ Dara 
Shukih, Sakinat al-awliya? (Storey, no. 1321(2), 
998), passim; idem, Saftnat al-awltya>, Lucknow 
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Ms (S. Dicsy) 

MIYANA, in the early Islamic souces more usually 
Miyanidj, a town of Persia situated on the Kizil- 
Uzen [q.v.} affluent of the Safid-Rud which drains 
southeastern Adharbaydjan [q.v.]. The modern town 
lies in lat. 37°20’ N. and long. 47°45’ E. at an 
altitude of 1,100 m./3,514 ft. 

Being at the confluence of several rivers on the sec- 
tion of the Kizil-Uzen known in mediaeval Islamic 
times as the ‘‘river of Miyanidj’’ (cf. Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Nuzha, 224, tr. 216), Miyana (literally, 
‘*middle place’’, cf. Yakut, Buddan, ed. Beirut, v, 240) 
was in mediaeval times an important place on the 
route connecting Tabriz with northern Persia and that 
connecting Maragha with Ardabil. It is mentioned in 
the accounts of the Arab conquest of Adharbaydjan 
under Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman al-‘Absi (al-Baladhuri, 
Futuh, 326), but the settlement of Arabs there does not 
appear to have taken place till early ‘Abbasid times, 
when al-Manstr’s governor Yazid b. Hatim al- 
Muhallabr established there members of the South 
Arabian tribe of Hamdan (al-Baladhuri, Fuiah, 331; 
{bn al-Fakth. 285). The Arab geographers of the 
4th/10th century describe Miyana as a moderate-sized 
but prosperous and fertile place, producing cereals 
and fruit (al-Mukaddasi, 378; Ibn Hawkal?, 333, 
353. tr. Kramers and Wiet, 329, 346; cf. also Hudud 
al-‘Glam, 142, § 35.2; Yakut, loc. cit.). A considerable 
number of ‘ulama? traced their origin to it (al- 
Samant, Ansab, ed. Hyderabad, xiii, 514-16, s.v. al- 
Mayanadji). Although no coins ever seem to have been 
minted there, the place retained some importance into 
Mongol times, and a battle between the Ti-Khanid 
Abu Sa‘id and his rebellious amirs was fought near it 
in 719/1319 (Cambridge history of Iran, v, 409); but in 
Mustawfi’s time it was only a village, together with its 
dependencies yielding an annual revenue of 25,800 
dinars (Nuzha, 86, tr. 88). 

At the present time, Miyana, with a population of 
28,447 by the 1970s, is the chef-lieu of a shahrastan of 
the same name, which comprises 290 villages and a 
population of 173,998, in the province of East Adhar- 
baydjan. It is a station on the railway line from 
Tehran to the Russian frontier at Djulfa, opened to 
Miyana in 1942. It is described as getting its water 
from the river and from four kanats and as possessing 
in its Friday mosque the tomb of a grandson of the 
Imam Dja‘far al-Sadik called Ismail (Razmara, 
Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Iran, iv, 515-16). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
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MISZAF, Mr‘zara (a., pl. ma‘azif), a term 

denoting today any string or wind instrument or even, 
more restrictedly, a piano, but one which was 
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employed in mediaeval Islamic times to instruments 
with ‘‘open strings’’ (awtdr mutlaka). Al-Djawhari 
(d. before 400/1010 fg.v.}) and al-Saghani (d. 
659/1261 [g.v.]) define them as being ‘‘musical 
instruments which you beat upon like the ‘ad (lute), 
the funbir (pandore) and suchlike’, meaning by this 
that ma‘azif were played with the fingers or a plectrum 
in the same way as the ‘ad and tunbur were. The Tadj 
al-‘ariis includes the tambourine among the ma‘azif, 
but it is an erroneous deduction from the saying of 
“Umar, marra bi-‘azf duff” (‘‘he passed by the soun- 
ding of the duff’), which has misled many writers (cf. 
Sachs, Reallexikon der Musikinstrumente, s.v.). Al- 
KhWarazmi in his Mafatth al-‘uliim, 237 (4th/10th cen- 
tury), states that the mz‘zafa was ‘‘a stringed instru- 
ment belonging to the people of ‘Irak’’ whilst al- 
Mutarrizi (6th/12th century) says that the m7z‘zaf was 
‘“made by the people of Yaman’’, a provenance which 
Ibn Khurradadhbih (d. before 300/912) also gives the 
instrument (al-Mas‘tdi, Muridj, viii, 93 = § 3219). 
A more precise classification is allowed by al-Shalahi 
who includes the mi‘zaf among barbitons (barabit) and 
lyres (Jayran), which agrees with our oldest authority, 
al-Layth b. al-Muzaffar (2nd/8th century), who says 
that both mi‘zaf and mi‘zafa were terms given to ‘‘an 
instrument of many strings’, whilst al-Farabi (d. 
339/950) specifically denominates ma‘azif as 
instruments of ‘‘open strings’? (Kosegarten, Lid. 
cant., 77, 110). In the Kitab al-Aghani, the mi‘zafa is 
rarely placed in the hands of the minstrels, probably 
because it was of inartistic merit. One performer on 
the instrument, Muhammad b. al-Harith b. Baskhir 
(3rd/9th century), was asked sarcastically if it were a 
rat-trap (Aghani*, x, 153). 

Tradition avers that ma‘azif were ‘‘invented’’ by 
Dilal (sic) the daughter of Lamak {g.v.] (al-Mas‘adi, 
viii, 89 = § 3213, where has been read Silla, the name 
of Lamak’s wife). Since there was a hadith condemn- 
ing ma‘azif as signs of the end of the world (al- 
Tirmidht, ti, 33) it is quite likely that the fukaha? 
thought it consistent with policy to make Dilal or 
Dalal (‘‘error, destruction’) the originator of these 
malahi or ‘‘forbidden pleasures’’. On the other hand, 
we read that ‘‘David the Prophet had a mt‘zafa on 
which he used to play when he recited the psalms’’ 
(‘Ikd al-farid, iii, 189), which was an echo of the Jewish 
tradition that he was an adept on the kznnor (I Samuel, 
xvi, 16,23). The name may be a survival from the 
days of belief in sympathetic magic. The voice of the 
djinn was termed ‘azf, and the spiritual world could be 
conjured by the sounds of the mz‘zaf. In Islamic times, 
musicians claimed that their music was inspired by 
the djinn. The Greek pa&yadts was an instrument of the 
same class as the mi‘zaf. It was of Lydian origin and 
the name is suspiciously like the Semitic one. 

Lyre and cithara. Although we see these 
instruments in the hands of the ancient Semites on the 
monuments, they do not appear to have had accept- 
ance among the musicians of Islamic times except 
with the fallahin, unless the seven-stringed wanad) ( = 
zanadj) of Khurdsan was such an instrument (al- 
Mas‘udi, viii, 90 = § 3214). Both words are of Greek 
origin and they appear in Arabic as /ur and kitara 
generally. In Palestine and Egypt to-day, a primitive 
type of lyre is known under the name of tunbira bar- 
bariyya or kitara (kissara) barbariyya. Villoteau (Deser. de 
VEgypte, état moderne, i, 918) and Saint Saéns 
(Lavignac, Eneycl. de la musique, i, 528) have shown 
that much of the ancient Greek method of lyre-playing 
still obtains in the modern Egyptian kifara playing. It 
is worthy of notice that the Arabic word for striking 
the kifara strings is harraka, and this is practically iden- 
tical with’ the Greek xpéxw. 


Harp. Whilst we possess an actual example of a 
Sumerian harp with the sound-chest below the strings, 
this type does not seem to have had any vogue with 
the Arabs or Persians in artistic music, and is only 
found among the peasantry. In Palestine and Upper 
Egypt to-day it is called the funbira stidani and nanga. 
The harp with the sound-chest above the strings has 
been a far more important instrument with the 
Semites and is to be found in the Assyrian sculptures 
(cf. Assyr. sanaku and Ethiopic sanko). Ewliya? Celebi 
says that this instrument, which the Persians called 
the ¢ang, was ‘‘invented’’ by Pythagoras to solace 
Solomon (Travels, i/2, 227), and even al-Shalahi says 
that it was of Byzantine (Rumi) origin (fol. 15). Yet 
Ibn Khurradadhbih and al-Djawhari show that it was 
peculiar to the Persians and, indeed, the type may be 
found on the Sasanid sculptures (Ker Porter, Travels, 
ii, 175). The Arabs called it the djank or sandj (cf. al- 
Djawaliki, ed. Sachau, 97). It may be that the djank 
and sandj were different types of harp, the Persian and 
Arabian. There were certainly two types, the straight 
sound-chest and the crooked. In the Mafatth al-‘ulim, 
the Byzantine salbak (capBbxn) and lar (Adpa) are 
likened to the djank and sandj respectively. Among the 
Arabs, the djank is mentioned as early as al-A‘sha 
(Maymin, d. ca. 8/629). Al-Farabi devotes a section 
in his Kitab al-Musiki to ma‘Gzif, diunik or sunidj, and 
other instruments ‘‘in which there is made to every 
note, according to its state, a solitary string’’, and he 
shows them strung with both fifteen (diatonic) and 
twenty-five (chromatic) strings (Kosegarten, loc. ctt.). 
Both Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037 [g.v.}) and Ibn Zayla (d. 
440/1048) deal with the sandj, whilst in the Kanz al- 
Tuhaf (8th/ 14th century) and the works of Ibn Ghaybi 
(d. 839/1435) the cang is fully described. The oblique 
sound-chest was 109 cm. long, and the handle (dasta) 
81 cm. long. From the sound-chest to the horizontal 
bar below, twenty-four or twenty-five strings of goat’s 
hair were stretched, being fastened to metal pegs 
(malawi). Some players even used thirty-five strings so 
as to embrace the scale of the Systematists. The face 
of the sound-chest was of skin, but the remainder of 
the framework was of vine or plum tree wood. The 
handle was placed under the left arm (cf. the pictures 
in the mss.) and the fingers of both hands were used 
in performance, plectra (zakhamat) being fastened to 
the finger tips. Nowadays, the harp has fallen into 
complete desuetude among the Arabs and Turks. 
Even among the Persians it has become rare, and in 
its modern form it was little different from the 
occidental instrument (Advielle, La musique chez les Per- 
sans, 13), whilst the instrument shown by Kaempfer 
(16th century) under this name was a zither. In 1638 
Ewliya? Celebi found only twelve players of the éang in 
Istanbul because, he said, it was a difficult instrument 
to play (Travels, i/2, 234). At this time, the Turkish 
éang had forty strings, and a very large instrument of 
the 16th (not 17th) century is given by Engel (Mus. 
instrs. in the South Kensington Museum, 59). 

Although the ‘“‘humped back’’ of the cang or djank 
became a favourite theme for poets, and it was cer- 
tainly the best known type, yet an instrument with a 
“straight back’’ was also to be found. A more pro- 
nounced ‘‘hump’’ existed in a type mentioned by Ibn 
Ghaybi and called, probably on account of this 
feature, the agri. It was strung similarly to the éang but 
had a wooden instead of a skin face on the sound- 
chest, and its tuning-pegs were also of wood. 

A Byzantine harp called the salbak (erroneously 
written salpak, shalyak [cf. sHaLyAK in EF’, which 
clashes with the opinion of the present writer], or 
salban in most dictionaries and manuscripts) was also 
known to the Arabs. It was actually a survival of the 
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old Greek capdxn, and is described in the Mafatih al- 
“‘ulim, 236, as ‘‘an instrument of the Greeks 
(Yananiyyin) and Byzantium (Rim) resembling the 
djank). According to Ibn Khurradadhbih, it had 
twenty-four strings (al-Mas‘tdi, viii, 91 = § 3216; cf. 
Farmer, Byzantine musical instruments in the ninth century, 
4 ff.). Ibn Sina classes it with the sand; among the 
instruments with ‘‘open strings’” stretched across a 
space. 

Psaltery. In describing those instruments with 
‘open strings’’ stretched across a surface, both Ibn 
Sma and Ibn Zayla mention a particular type named 
the ‘anka?. Whilst the name suggests a ‘‘long-necked’”’ 
instrument, the details given of strings of different 
lengths but identically situated bridges (hamilat), com- 
pel one to recognise in it a trapezoidal psaltery, one 
species of which was known later as the kanun. The 
word ‘Sanka? also stood for ‘‘phoenix’’ and we know 
that the Greeks of old had an instrument called the 
goturg. This may account for both the instrument and 
the name among the Arabs. It is not mentioned, how- 
ever, after the 11th century. 

The kaniun [q.v.}, the present-day psaltery of the 
Arabs and Turks, is said by Ibn Ghaybi to have been 
invented by Plato, although the instrument as known 
in the 4th/10th century is attributed to al-Farabi (Ibn 
Khallikan, Biog. dict., iti, 309). The word itself is 
derived from the Greek yavéuv. Although the instru- 
ment is delineated in the various mss. of the Syriac 
lexicon of Bar Bahlal (4th/10th century) sub kithara, 
yet the name kaniin is not given. It is mentioned in the 
Thousand and one nights (ed. Macnaghten, 49th and 
149th nights), and in one place is designated the kanin 
misri (‘‘Egyptian psaltery’’). In Spain it was particu- 
larly favoured, and al-Shakundi (d. 628/1231) 
includes it among the Andalusian instruments 
manufactured at Seville (al-Makkari, Analectes), ii, 
142,4). In the Persian Kanz al-tuhaf and in Ibn Ghaybi 
it is described in detail. The shallow, flat, trapezoidal 
sound-chest, 9 cm. deep, was made of vine or plum 
tree wood. The lengths of the bass and treble sides 
were 81 and 40.5 cm. respectively, whilst the oblique 
side was 74.25 cm. It was mounted with sixty-four 
strings (seventy-two? thus in Ibn Ghaybi), arranged 
trichordally. Although the kanin has fallen into disuse 
in Persia, it is still a great favourite in the Maghrib, 
Egypt, Syria and Turkey, where it is to be found 
strung trichordally with from fifty-one to seventy-five 
strings. 

A rectangular type of psaltery of greater compass 
was the nuzha. It was invented by Safi al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Mu?’min (d. 693/1294) and a design is sometimes to 
be found in his Kitab al-Adwar (see Farmer, Arabic 
musical mss. in the Bodleian Library, trontispiece). Its 
features are also fully discussed in the Kanz al-tuhaf 
and by Ibn Ghaybi. Its dimensions were 74.25 x 54 
cm., whilst the depth of the sound-chest was 27 cm.; 
108 strings were mounted in the instrument. 

Dulcimer. Ibn Sma and Ibn Zayla describe an 
instrument with ‘‘open strings’ played on with 
beating rods (mafarik) which is called the sang sint 
(‘‘Chinese sang;’’). This is clearly the dulcimer, later 
to be generally known as the sinfir and santir (also 
written santir, sintir and santir), a word derived 
immediately from the Aratnaic, but probably 
traceable to the Greek ¢aAtiptov. Indeed, it is 
invariably found in the hands of Jews and Greeks. It 
is of similar structure to the kanin, but with two of its 
sides oblique instead of one. The strings, which are 
mounted dichordally in Egypt, are of metal and are 
beaten with sticks (madarib) instead of plectra as in the 
kanin. We find it mentioned by Ibn Khaldan (d. 


808/1406) and al-Haythami (d. 970/1563), but its 
popularity was but fitful among the Arabs. In the 18th 
century it is doubtfully acknowledged by Russell (i, 
152) and Niehbur (tumpanon). In Egypt, both 
Villoteau and Lane show that it was only to be found 
in the hands of Jews, Greeks and other foreign 
residents, whilst native writers like Mushaka and 
Darwish Muhammad make no mention of it. To-day 
it is practically unknown in Syria and Egypt. In the 
Maghrib it is unnoticed by Hést, Christianowitsch 
and Salvador-Daniel, and although it is dealt with by 
Delphin and Guin, it is scarcely known to-day. In 
Persia, however, it obtained greater recognition. In 
the 17th century it is mentioned by Chardin but not 
by Kaempfer, whilst Advielle in the 19th century 
gives both a design and a description. In Turkey, 
whilst the word is registered in the 17th century by 
Meninski, it is not mentioned by Hadjdji Khalifa, nor 
described by Ewliya? Celebi, in their lists of Turkish 
musical instruments. In the next century, however, it 
is recognised by Toderini, and to-day the santir is one 
of the most esteemed instruments in the country, 
where it may be seen in two forms: the sanjdr turki and 
the santur fransiz. The former, exclusively used by the 
Jews, has 160 strings, grouped in fives, giving thirty- 
two notes, a two octave chromatic scale. The latter, 
which is confined to the Turks, was introduced from 
the West about the middle of the last century by a cer- 
tain Hilmi Bey. It is mounted with 105 strings, also 
grouped in fives, which are placed on the sound-chest 
in the Occidental way. 
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MIZALLA (a.), lit. ‘‘an instrument or apparatus 
for providing shade, zill,’’ apparently synonymous 
with the shamsa, shamsiyya, lit. ‘‘an instrument or 
apparatus for providing shelter from the sun’’, proba- 
bly therefore referring to the sunshade or parasol 
born on ceremonial occasions and processions 
[see MAWAKIB] over early Islamic rulers. 

i. In the ‘Abbasid and Fatimid caliphates. 

The historical sources provide a few references on 
practice in the ‘Abbasid caliphate. Thus the official 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat [see 1BN AL- 
ZAYYAT] was responsible in al-Mu‘tasim’s time for the 
manufacture of inter alia the m.sh.m.s (? mushammas, 
mishmas) (al-Tabari, iti, 1183). During al-Musta‘in’s 
reign, control of the caliphal shamsa was disputed by 
the Turkish generals, and at one point it was held by 
al-Ymak al-Farghani (al-Tabari, iii, 1553). The 
troops accompanying al-Muktadir in 294/906-7 and 
protecting the Pilgrimage caravan against the Car- 
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mathians of Zakarawayh had a shamsa which had been 
set with jewels by al-Mu‘tadid (al-Tabari, iii, 2274; 
‘Arib, 16). In 320/932 al-Muktadir marched on his 
fatal expedition against Mu?nis al-Muzaffar [g.v.] 
wearing a (akhtadj coat, a black turban and with his 
head shaded by a shamsa (‘Arib, 167). 

Whether this shamsa, etc., really was a parasol is 
thus not entirely clear from the contexts, but whatever 
it was exactly, it passed also to the Fatimids, and one 
of those caliphs’ Saklabi soldiers had the duty of func- 
tioning as sahtb al-mizalla; see A. Mez, Die Renaissance 
des Isléms, 131, Eng. tr. 133; 1. Hrbek, Die Slawen im 
Dienst der Fatimiden, in ArO, xxi (1953), 572. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 

the article): Dozy, Supplément, i, 786, ii, 84; 

Glossarium to Tabari, p. CCC XVI; M. Canard, Le 

cérémonial fatimite et le cérémonial byzantine, essai de com- 

paraison, in Byzantion, xxi (1951), 388-9. 

(C.E. Bosworty) 

2. In the Mamluk sultanate. In Mamlitk 
sources this appears as djitr, shitr, from Pers. (itr, 
denoting the parasol as one of the insignia of royalty 
(cf. the canopy borne over the monarch at the English 
coronation). Although of widespread use by oriental 
rulers, including the Saldjakids (cf. E. Quatremére, 
Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, Paris 1836, 206, n. 57), 
al-Kalkashandi states that in the Mamluk sultanate it 
was a survival from the Fatimid caliphate. According 
to this statement (Subh, iv, 7, 8, 46, based on al- 
“Umar, Masdlik al-absar, ed. Ayman Fuad Sayyid, 
Cairo 1985, 32-3), it was made of yellow silk with gold 
brocade, and the staff was surmounted by a silver-gilt 
bird, whence its usual name in this period of al-kubba 
wa ’l-tayr. In processions at the two ‘ids, it was carried 
by an amir of the highest rank, who rode beside the 
sultan, and was remunerated with a robe of honour. 
In several respects the Mamlik mizalla differed from 
its Fatimid prototype as described by al-Kalkashandi 
(Subh, iii, 469). The latter appears to have lacked the 
bird, to have varied in colour according to the caliph’s 
robes, and to have been carried in processions 
generally. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(P.M. Hott) 

3. Inthe Islamic West. Here it would seem that 
a certain imprecision, hence variability, existed in the 
meaning of two words derived from the same root and 
designating ‘‘shades’’. Properly speaking, the mazall 
is a canopy and also the general’s tent, insignia of 
command, rallying point and headquarters on cam- 
paign. In this sense, it is a synonym of kubba. The 
mizalla/mazalla, however, is a parasol. Lévi-Provengal 
let himself be caught in this confusion between mazall 
and mizalla (Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 14, 111). We may 
note that the Vocabulista had mazall/galerus, capel de sol, 
and P. de Alcala, medel, medelit/ramada, sombra de ramos. 

Technically speaking, as against mazall, a portable 
but firm construction—at least for the daytime and 
whose sudden removal provoked many a rout—and 
quite spacious (the commander withdrew there, slept 
there and met his officers in council there), the 
mizalla/parasol constitutes a movable piece of equip- 
ment whose ultimate purpose is to accompany a par- 
ticular person during his diurnal travels in order to 
protect him from the sun. The use of the parasol con- 
stituted one of the special privileges of the sovereign, 
at least under the Fatimids [9.v.; see also Ibn 
Hamado, Hist. des rois Obaidides, 14-15/27-8; al- 
Makrizi, Khilat, i, 448, 451, 455, 456, 477: al- 
Kalkashandi, Subh, iii, 473}. It has still to be demon- 
strated that the Umayyads made use of it in the East. 
As for al-Andalus, the only indisputable mentions are 


references to fixed canopies, supported by several 
posts, that one drives into the ground and arranges to 
pitch them [cf. MawAkrB]. The use of the parasol did 
not constitute one of the external insignia of the 
caliph’s power. Ibn Khaldiin never mentions it in his 
enumeration of the ‘‘sovereign’s attributes’’. Nor is it 
to be found in the descriptions of processions as being 
part of the etiquette displayed [see MARAsiM]J. In this 
sense, it is striking to record that no reference to a nor- 
mal use of this parasol during the Umayyad caliphate 
appears to have come down to us. The poets speak of 
the kubba [q.v.], real or metaphorical, the chronicles of 
the kubba and mazall, but never of the mizalla. It seems, 
however, that the sporadic (and non-‘‘official’’) use of 
this apparatus was not totally unknown. On the con- 
trary, it would be difficult to understand the emphasis 
with which al-Razi stresses the fact that, during the 
capture of Calatayud, in 325/937, ‘‘the caliph al- 
Nasir rode from one point of the town to another, 
until dusk, without protecting himself from the sun 
(ghayr muzalla)’’ (Muktabas, v, 269). 

The use of the parasol by the Almoravid, Almohad, 
Marinid and Nasrid rulers is not attested either by the 
chronicles or the geographers’ accounts. When Ibn al- 
Khatib (Khatrat al-tayf, 44) described a mizalla, in 
755/1354, it was not actually a sunshade but a fixed 
canopy. In fact, he tells us that it was supported by 
poles of plane tree wood, ‘ala ‘umid al-sadj (which is 
quite different from a parasol which only has one 
stem). This canopy had been erected by the Genoese 
merchants (tudjdjar al-Rum) of Almeria. The fact that 
Ibn al-Khatib lingers on it would tend to prove that 
it was an exceptional object, whose use was unknown 
in Granada and which constituted an import. One 
may add that Leo Africanus does not mention the use 
of the parasol in Fez, Tlemcen or Tunis. Thus it 
would seem that its use in the Maghrib may not be 
earlier than the Sa‘dids. The first known mention is 
that of the Nuzhat al-hddi, 116, ‘‘When the Sultan al- 
Mansir rode with his royal retinue, the sunshade was 
carried by the officer whose rank was closest to that of 
the caid Ebruiz.... When the sultan went on foot to 
the masdjid.... the sunshade was carried by Ebruiz 
himself.’’ 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(P. CHALMETA) 

4. Inthe Persian, Indianand Turkish lands. 

Although in the Arabic cultural context mizalla 
denotes both a parasol considered as one of the 
insignia of rank and also a large tent, in the Iranian 
cultural sphere this term is usually replaced by Pers. 
éatr, also in Urdu in the form ¢chatar (Skr. chattra). The 
use of a parasol held over the sovereign long antedates 
Islam not only in the Middle East, as noted by 
Laylard (Nineveh, ii, 327) but also in China; a parasol 
hub and a hooked bronze ferrule found in the Hsiung- 
nu burials at Noin Ula (see Rudenko, Kul’tura, fig. 
42) are probably of Han manufacture. Concomitant 
use in religious contexts is already attested on a coin 
of Caracalla (r. A.D.211-17), where two parasols 
flank a baetyl at the temple of Jupiter Sol at Emesa 
(Hims) in Syria; both royal and devotional use are 
shown in the art of Gandhara, Ajanta, Sanchi, 
Amaravati and Dunhuang (the Buddhist use extends 
to Thailand and Burma), in either an umbrella shape, 
or a more mushroom-like form with downward- 
curving edges, often elaborated with fringes and pen- 
dants. A heavy stone umbrella forms the crowning 
member of the Djayn and Buddhist stupas. This dual 
significance is resumed in the Muslim Persian concept 
of the saya-yi Zill Allah, ‘‘shade of the Shadow of 
God’’. 
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The existence of the ¢catr among the Samanids in 
the 4th/10th century is attested by Manutihri [g.v.} 
without further detail (de Biberstein-Kazimirski, 
Menoutchehri, poéte persan, 13, tr. 166). Bayhaki, 
Ta*rikh-i Mas‘idi, 639) refers under the year 
431/1039-40 to black ¢airs and a black standard with 
short shafts, all in cases of black silk: the Ghaz- 
navids had used this colour since the reign of 
Mahmid, though their founder Sevik-Tigin had a 
red parasol, ¢atr-i la‘. The close association of catr and 
standard in colour was to remain typical of following 
dynasties; in this case black may have been adopted 
from ‘AbbAsids, though it is noteworthy that Firdawsi 
attributes it to the Tiranians—possibly an ana- 
chronism. By the time of Ibrahim b. Mas‘iid (acceded 
459/1059) the cair was surmounted by the jewelled 
figure of a falcon. The office of its bearer, catr-dar, was 
among the highest that a ghulam could attain, with the 
standard bearer, the master of the wardrobe, and the 
armour-bearer (ibid. , 410; Fakhr-i Mudabbir, Adab al- 
mulik, fol. 15b, tr. Shafi, 200). Correspondingly the 
capture of a parasol is deemed by Fakhr-i Mudabbir 
to be worthy of special reward (op. cit., fol. 126b ff.). 

For the Karakhanids, Mahmud al-Kashghari 
(wrote 466/1072-3) (Diwan lughat al-Turk, facs. edn., 
fol. 106) cites both the horsetail é#gh and a curved 
parasol as set up on the battlefield as the emblems of 
war, ‘alamat al-harb: the parasol (A. kubba) is defined 
as of silk, made for the kings of the Turks to protect 
them from summer heat or rain and snow; the 
Khakani term given, cowa¢ (also denoting ‘‘crown’’ in 
Kh’adrazm Turkic), was still current in the time of 
Rabghizi (wrote 710/1310), referring symbolically to 
the vault of heaven (Kisas al-anbiya?, cited Radloff, 
Versuch, iv, 59). A black silk cowad is the single emblem 
of rank attributed to the chief minister, yughrush 
(Kashghari, 462), with the same practical purpose; it 
seems that orange, a/, may have been reserved for the 
sovereign and his family (cf. ibid., 53). These cowad 
could be folded (zbid., 470). Illustrations of parasols 
used by the roughly contemporary Khitan, both open 
and folded, survive in the Wen-chi scrolls (op. cit. 
scenes 2, 14-8): that of the khan is red, like a shallow, 
ribbed umbrella about 1 m across, with a double-edge 
flounce and a reinforcement round the gilt finial, the 
shaft being about 3.0 m high, carried by a bearer 
walking beside his horse. It appears only during 
journeys. These traditions appear to have been con- 
tinued by the Saldjuks: thus Toghril first entered 
Nishaptr under a red parasol, while that of Kawurd, 
governor of Kirman, carried the figure of a bow and 
arrow, and that of Sandjar was black. The Saldjtks of 
Rum, once under the hegemony of the Ikhans, are 
likely to have employed their black parasols, also used 
by the Kh’arazm Shahs, though Ghiyath al-Din 
Kaykhusraw II changed the colour to blue to indicate 
his opposition to the ‘Abbasid caliphate. Rashid al- 
Din refers specifically to the saraparda {q.v.| and ¢atr as 
the alat-: saltanat in the reign of Berkyarik (487- 
98/1094-1104) (DyamiS al-tawarikh, ed. Ates, Selguklar 
tarthi, 65). Such éatrs, like the standards, were placed 
as a mark of respect on the tomb of a deceased ruler, 
and the possession of a ¢atr was tantamount to the 
possession of the throne, as when Baybars marched on 
Anatolia (676/1277). Both the Ayydbids and the 
Mamluks used yellow for their ¢air and standards, as 
heirs to the Fatimids. According to the Chinese Meng- 
ta pet-lu (ca. 1221), Cingiz Khan used only a red and 
yellow parasol besides his nine-tailed standard (tr. 
Olbricht and Pinks, 72). An early 8th/14th century 
illustration (Staatsbibl., Berlin, Diez’sche Klebe- 
bande A, fol. 71, s. 50) shows an Il-Khanid prince 
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riding below a red parasol held on an angled staff by 
the mounted bearer. Though the top is cut by the pic- 
ture frame, the catr appears to have a shallow concave 
slope; it is cut in gores, which continue into the plain 
vertical flounce. 

Under the Timiurids, the catr seems to have been 
known in Caghatay as shégiir, a term which spread to 
Kalmak Mongolian as shikr. A painting in the Zafar- 
nama of ca. 1434 (Freer Gallery, Washington, no. 
4/18) shows Timur entering Samarkand under a 
parasol of dark red brocade semé with small gold 
motifs, formed in a shallow concave curve from the 
central hub, ca. 1 m in diameter, with an edge flounce 
20 cm deep and thus similar to the Il-Kh4nid version. 
An example in the Gulbenkian Anthology of Iskandar 
Sultan (177) of 813/1410-11 is the same shape, scarlet 
with gold arabesques, but the spirally gilded pole is set 
at an angle to the parasol itself, as though adjustable 
(see Gray, Persian painting, 74,97); in both cases the 
bearer is mounted as well as the monarch, and this 
remains the pattern in bookpainting. Gongalez de 
Clavijo records that in 807/1404 Saray-Mulk Khatin, 
Timir’s first wife, made her court entry shaded by a 
white silk parasol ‘‘like the dome of a round tent’’, 
and made to stay open by a round wooden hoop (? 
arco) raised on a lance-like shaft (Historia, fol. 62a). 
Following the contemporary emphasis on their prac- 
tical function, the ¢atrs shown in Turkmen and 
Safawid paintings are depicted almost exclusively in 
outdoor scenes of battle, hunting, games or royal 
encounters and travel. The Safawid type resembles 
the Timiarid in being conical, with the shaft set at a 
variable angle, probably as an adjustment to its use 
from horseback, but the cone is steeper, at ca. 40°, 
and is of the characteristic arabesque brocade with a 
red flounce, and sometimes a macramé fringe; a 
gilded bird may be set on top (see the Khamsa of 
Nizami of 946/1539, BL ms. Or. 2265, fol. 18a, or the 
Houghton Shah-nama of Firdawsi, fol. 182b). 

India. The use of parasols under the Dihli 
Mamliks is remarkable for the number of colours 
referred to, each apparently associated with a par- 
ticular rank or individual. Thus Iltutmish rewarded 
his victorious son Mahmud with a red parasol, catr-7 
la‘l, in 623/1226, and his younger brother Rukn al- 
Din with a green one, ¢atr-i sabz, on his appointment 
to the ftef of Bada?tn. In 658/1260 the throne at the 
Kasr-i Sabz at Dihli was flanked by a red parasol and 
a black one, both set with costly jewels. Malik Yaz 
Beg, when claiming royal status, assumed three, sc. 
red, black, and white (Djizdjani, Tadakat, text 181, 
318, 263). The white was used by Balban (‘Isami, 
Futéh, 150-3), framed with willow. Amir Khusraw 
writes of black, red, white, green and tamarisk ¢airs at 
Nawruz in Dihli in 686/1287, and extolls their quali- 
ties (Kiran, 57-9). For the Khaldjis, too, the royal 
parasol was black, ¢atr-i styah-i sultani (idem, Khazain, 
65) or white, to be raised at dawn (ibid., 66), whereas 
the Ra*i of Deogir was given a blue one, sakf-rang 
(:bid., 72); yet Barani calls the red one presented by 
SAla? al-Din to his son Khidr Khan on his appoint- 
ment to Citof in 703/1303 éatr-i badshahi (ibid. , 68, cf. 
Barani, Ta*rikh, 367). It appears that the caer directly 
represented the ruler or his deputy, according to its 
colour, whereas the awning, sdyaban, was the symbol 
of royal authority even when the ruler was not pres- 
ent. “‘The mighty sovereign at the centre of the 
blackness of his parasol is like the ‘vision of man’, for 
the eye of God is over him,”’ badshah ba-niyd ki miyan-i 
styah-t catr bi °l-Sayn-i insan Sayn ast: ‘ayn allah Salayhi 
(Khusraw, Khazain, 64). The black parasol remained 
the principal one under the Tughluk dynasty, 
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though Ibn Battita records that in 734-42/1333-42 
Muhammad b. Tughluk [¢.v.] had no less than six- 
teen ¢atr (spelled shatr), some gilded, and some set with 
jewels (Rihla, iii, 415), and al-“Umari reports seven as 
carried over the sultan’s head as he rode to war, of 
which two were set with gems (Masalik, 19, 1. 20). 
Shams-i Siradj SAfif, Ta*rikh-¢ Firdzshahi, Bibl. Ind., 
Calcutta 1890, 107-8, lists the black umbrella among 
the 21 royal prerogatives maintained by Firiiz Shah. 
The conferring of a ¢afr as a non-hereditary privilege 
was characteristic of the reward through status rather 
than monetary benefit practised under the Sultanate. 

Reference to the earlier Mughal book paintings 
such as the Babur-ndma of ca. 999/1590 (BL ms. Or. 
3714, fols. 52a, 94b, 273b, 274a, 306a) show the éatr 
used, as before, to shade the ruler in the field; the 
form, like that of the Safawids, is conical, with a deep 
flounce, a gilt pear-and-ball finial, and an angled shaft 
borne by a horseman. In some cases the surface is of 
blue flowered brocade, and in others red (e.g. fol. 
274a); the rim is emphasised, with either a gilt border, 
or an intended, coronet-like golden trim, sometimes 
with a row of pearls. The A%in-¢ Akbari lists the ¢atr 
second after the throne among the insignia of royalty 
(ain 19), specifying ‘‘it is adorned with the most 
precious jewels, and there may not be less than seven 
(¢atr or jewels?).’’ Another type is shown with a con- 
vex dome supported by a system of curved stays from 
the shaft (Babur-nama fol. 94b). Nevertheless, éairs do 
not appear prominently until the reign of Djahangir, 
when a pair of the conical type is set either side of the 
throne in a carefully composed court scene below a 
three-tiered tent (Leningrad Murakka‘, no. e 14, fol. 
22); thereafter, they are used regularly in similarly 
symmetrical tented settings by Shah Djahan for court 
appearances, where golden parasols have the gently 
convex profile still to be seen at Radjput palace 
museums (cf, the ex-Vever coll. court scene of 
1037/1627-8, Freer S86.0406). Later, a catr is shown 
surmounting the peacock throne (court scene at Agra, 
1048/1638, by ‘Abid, Binney coll., 58). Contemporary 
court literature confirms this use, the parasols being 
set on a dais below the audience tent, aspak, used at 
festivals: they were jewelled, and hung with pendants, 
strings and fringes of pearls (cf. Muhammad Salih 
Kambi, ‘Amal-i salih, i, 282-3, and Muhammad 
Warith, Padshah-nama, fols. 406b-407a). They do not, 
however, appear in tentless palace settings (see the 
Windsor Shah Djahan-nama, passim.). In ca. 1070/1660 
Awrangzib was depicted with a single golden ¢atr, 
fringed with pearls and set with squared rubies and 
emeralds, but one of the older Timirid shape (Welch, 
Imperial Mughal painting, 57). 

The Ottomans seem to have used the parasol 
neither at court nor in the field, except for a version 
too large, at 3 m across, to be carried, set up to shade 
the royal tent on state occasions (see Stileyman-name, 
fols. 297a, 346a, 441a, cf. 550a, for Safawid 
equivalent). 
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100; M.C. Beach, The Grand Mogul, Williamstown 
1978, 78-80, no. 24; S.C. Welch, Imperial Mughal 
painting, London 1978, 113, pl. 37; D. Barrett and 
B. Gray, Die indische Malerei, Stuttgart 1980, 39, 
132; Muhammad Salih Kambu Lahawri, SAmal-i 
salih or Shah-Jahdn némah, ed. Ghulam Yazdani, 
Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1923-39; Muhammad Warith, 
Padshah-nama, BL ms. Add. 6556. For the 
Ottomans, cf. E. Atil, Stileymanname, the illustrated 
history of Siileyman the Magnificent, Washington D.C. 
1986, pls. 27, 33, 43, cf. 56. For Southeast Asia, 
see D. MacKenzie Brown, The white umbrella, 
Berkeley 1953, 157; also rubbing from the Angkor- 
Wat complex in the Siegel collection, showing the 
Khmer King Suryavarman II (1113-50) flanked by 
twelve parasols of the Ajanta type. 
(P.A. ANDREWS) 

5. In Indo-Muslim architecture. An architec- 
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tural form of the mizalla is known in India as ¢hatri, 
diminutive of the Skt. ¢hattra, sc. small, canopied 
structures placed at the junctions of the chemin de ronde 
of a fortification, or as decorative elements at roof 
level on mosque, tomb or other building, or as simple 
cover of an inhumation less imposing than a tomb 
proper [see MAKBARA. 5]. In certain architectural 
styles (e.g. Bengal, Malw4) a chatri may cover a minbar 
{q.v.] or, as in the Red Fort in Dihlt, a baldachino 
intended as the ruler’s seat. 

The earliest uses seem to be in fortification, where 
a chatri at the angles of a wall-walk affords protection 
from the elements for the guard; heavy domed rooms, 
with almost solid sides, often as the upper part of a 
burdj {q.v.]. The best existing example is in the corner 
towers of the fortified Khirki mosque in Dihli 
(Yamamoto ef alti, Architectural remains of the Delhi 
Sultanate period, p\. M.7); by the time of the fortified 
Kadam-i Sharif [see DIHLI. Monuments], the chatri 
has assumed its characteristic form of a domed canopy 
supported on four strong pillars, with heavy protec- 
ting eaves (Yamamoto, pl. 0.8); thereafter it con- 
tinues as a regular feature, on four, six or even eight 
supports, on buildings of the Dihli sultanate, whence 
it spreads to most of the provincial styles [see 
HIND. vii]. Among the earliest royal tombs at Dihli are 
the chatris over the graves of Rukn al-Din Firaiz Shah 
and Mu‘izz al-Din Bahram Shah at Malikpur outside 
the complex known as Sultan Ghari (S.A.A. Naqvi, 
Sultan Ghari, Delhi, in Ancient India, iii [1947], pl.). 
There are sporadic uses of the chatri in the ‘‘Sayyid’’ 
and Lédi periods as a sort of lantern crowning the 
dome of a tomb, e.g. in the ‘‘Poti’’ of the ‘‘Dadi- 
Poti’? complex near Hawd Khass, the tomb of 
Mubarak Shah in Mubarakpur, and (according to old 
illustrations) in the tomb of Shér Shah in Sahsaram 
[¢.v.} (H.H. Cole, Preservation of national monuments. 
Report for... 1882-3, Calcutta 1883, two pls.; also in J. 
Ferguson, History of Indian and eastern architecture, Lon- 
don 1876, ill. 288; this was later replaced, by a British 
engineer, with an incongruous heavy stone kalasa- 
and-amalaka finial). In Lédi times the pillars suppor- 
ting the dome become much thinner (e.g. in the 
Djahaz Mahall at Mihrawli, south of Dihli; 
Yamamoto ¢ alti, pl. O. 22), and this tendency per- 
sists into the Mughal period. Chatris are used with 
great freedom on all roofs, and with the reintroduc- 
tion of the minaret [see MANARA] under the Mughals, 
invariably form its topmost storey, or crown corner 
turrets as in the tomb of I‘timad al-Dawla in Agra, or 
the tomb of Mirza Mukim Abu’! Mansur Khan (Saf- 
dar Djang) in Dihli. In Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra, 
outside Agra, is first seen the expedient of uniting two 
chatris, at the corners of the building, under one com- 
mon projecting eaves-pent, leading to the common 
Mughal practice of a string of conjoined ¢hatris as a 
feature above doorways, etc.: a row of seven above the 
Lahawri gate of Dihli fort, thirteen surmounting the 
central arch of the Buland Darwaza in Fathpur Sikri, 
eleven over both front and rear elevations of the 
ornamental gateway to the Tadj Mahall, nine over the 
central arch on each face of the tomb of ‘‘Safdar 
Djang’’, which is directly modelled on the Tadj 
gateway, etc. The cupola over the_baldachino 
(nashiman-i zill-t Hahi) in the Diwan-i ‘Amm in the 
Red Fort of Dihli is unusual in having a ‘‘Bengali’’ 
roof with curved cornices, an innovation made 
popular in Shah Djahan’s reign. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see T. Yamamoto, M. Ara and 
T. Tsukinowa, Delhi: architectural remains of the Delhi 
sultanate period, i, Tokyo 1967, for a complete 


photographic corpus of sultanate buildings in the 
Dihli region; good illustrations for Fathpur Sikri in 
S.A.A. Rizvi and V.J.A. Flynn, Fathpur-Sikri, 
Bombay 1975, or in the Marg special Fathpur Sikri 
volume, Bombay 1987; the Tadj Mahall is best 
illustrated in M. Bussagli, // Taj mahall (Forma e col- 
ore series), Florence 1965, and now in W. Begley 
and Z.A. Desai, The Taj Mahall: the illumined tomb, 
Seattle-London 1989. But adequate illustrations 
abound in all works of Indian architecture, for 
which_see Bibl. to HIND. vi. (J. BurToNn-Pace) 
AL-MIZAN (a.) balance, is the nomen instrumentt 
from wazana ‘‘to weigh’’, which means to weigh in 
the ordinary sense and also to test the level of some- 
thing, like the Latin /zbrare. Here we shall discuss: 
1. The various instruments used for weighing in 
the ordinary sense; brief notes are added on the ascer- 
tainment of specific gravities. 
2. Levelling instruments. 
3. Aspects of the balance in Indian Muslim art. 


1. BALANCES. 


The steelyard (al-karastin [q.v.]) has already been 
dealt with, and the general principles of the balance 
are also discussed in that article. —The usual balance 
with two arms of equal length had the same shape 
among the Muslims as in ancient times and at all 
periods in the West; this we know from extant 
specimens and illustrations in various works, notably 
in al-Khazini, in a manuscript of al-Kazwini with 
reference to the constellation Libra (fig. 1), in a 
manuscript of al-Harirt, in the ‘A im-i SAkbari of Abu 
’]-Fadl (fig. 2). In the beautiful manuscript from 
which Ch. Schefer published the Safar-ndma of Nasir-i 
Khusraw, on p. 88, in the illustration of the Masdjid 
al-Aksa, there is a balance labelled terazu (Sefer Nameh, 
Relation du voyage de Nassiri Khosrau, ed. Ch. Schefer, 
Publications de l’Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes ii/1, 


O 
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Fig. 1 


Paris 1881). The common balance is called mizan, but 
in the Kur’an we also find sistas, which, according to 
al-Tha‘labi, is a loanword (in fact, from Greek or 
Aramaic, see A. Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of the 
Quran, Baroda 1938, 238-9). Other names are shahin, 
which does not only mean the beam and tongue of the 
balance and is contrasted by the [khwan al-Safa> to 
the kabban (steelyard), also éarts from the Persian 
tarazu, then mikmal for scales for gold and kubba for 
beam and tongue. Mindjam means the tongs and also 
the beam. According to J. Ruska, habbaba seems to be 
used for scales (for gold). On the expressions con- 
nected with karastin, see that article. Al-Mukaddasi, 
141, mentions Harran as a place where balances were 
made; in this town, many very skilful mechanics were 
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Fig. 2 


engaged in making astronomical instruments. The 
accuracy of the balances made in Harran was pro- 
verbial. 

The Arabs deveted special attention to the con- 
struction of balances used to identify metals and 
jewels for their specific gravity, to distinguish false 
from genuine and pure and to ascertain the composi- 
tion of alloys of two metals by the use of the principle 
of Archimedes. They called these balances mizan al- 
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ma°, ‘‘water’’ (hydrostatic) balances. Of makers of 
these, al-Khazini (flor. early 6th/12th century [g.v.] 
mentions Sanad (Sind) b. ‘Ali (ca. 250/864), Muham- 
mad b. Zakariyya? al-Razi (320/932-3), Ibn al-“Amid 
(359/969-70), Yuhanna b. Yusuf (perhaps al-Kass, d. 
ca. 370/980-1), Ibn Sina (428/1037), Ahmad al-Fad] 
al-Massah (the ‘‘measurer, also mentioned by al- 
Birini without the ‘‘Massah’’) and Abu Hafs ‘Umar 
al-Khayyami (as the celebrated mathematician is 
never called Abu Hafs, it is doubtful whether he is the 
individual mentioned by al-Khazin1). The balances 
made by these names are still fairly simple as only 
two, or at most three, scales were used in them. A 
contemporary of al-Khazini, namely Abu Hakim al- 
Muzaffar b. Isma‘il al-Asfizari (d. before 515/1121), 
added two more scales; these and other improvements 
made the scales much more convenient to use. Of 
him, al-Bayhaki says (E. Wiedemann, Beitr., xx. 
Einige Biographien nach al-Bathaki, in SPMSE, xlii 
(1910], 17): ‘‘He constructed the balance of 
Archimedes with which one ascertains forgeries. The 
treasurer of the Great Sultan feared that his frauds 
would thus be discovered. He therefore broke the 
balance and destroyed its parts. Al-Muzaffar died of 
grief as a result.’? Al-Khazini then took up al- 
Muzaffar’s work and made the balance a most 
accurate means of measuring; he called it the univer- 





Fig. 3 





Fig. 4 
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sal balance, al-mizan al-djémi‘. But, no doubt in 
memory of his predecessor, he called his book Kitab 
Mizan al-hikma. For special purposes such as the 
examination of gold and silver and their alloys, many 
contrivances were made with balances and the 
movable scales and running weights on the beams, for 
example in the physical (/ab7Z) balance of Muhammad 
b. Zakariyya? al-R4zi (fig. 3); it goes back to Greek 
models, e.g. of Archimedes (fig. 4; cf. al-Khazint, op. 
cit.). 

Here we shall describe somewhat more fully the 
“balance of wisdom’’ of al-Khazini. (H. Bauerreis, 
Zur Geschichte des spez. Gewichtes im Altertum und Mu- 
telalter, diss., Erlangen 1913, has reconstructed the 
“balance of wisdom’”’ as nearly as possible following 
the data of the original. Reproductions are in 
Erlangen and the German Museum in Munich. The 
illustration is taken from a photograph. In the original 
right and left are reversed.) 

Al-Khazini gives the beam A of the balance (fig. 5) 
a thickness of 6 cm. and a length of 2 m. In the centre 
it is strengthened by an additional piece C, obviously 
intended to avoid any bending at this point. A cross- 
piece B (‘arida) is let in here. Corresponding to it is a 
similar cross-piece F on the lower part of the tongs, in 
which moves the tongue D, itself about 50 cm. long. 
The upper cross-piece E is hung by rings to a rod 
which is fastened somewhere. Pegs or small holes are 
placed at exactly opposite places of the crosspieces B 


and F to which threads are tied or drawn through. 
The friction at an axis is thus avoided, which, in view 
of the great weight of the beam, is quite considerable. 
The knob visible below the beam under its centre is 
used to secure the tongue to the beam or to take it out 
in order to adjust it evenly. The tongue has for this 
purpose a peg at the foot which goes through a hole 
in the beam. Al-Khazini also observes that one could 
also take shorter beams, but then all the other dimen- 
sions must be proportionately smaller. The beam is 
divided not on one side only, as in the illustration, but 
on both. The scales are hung on very delicate rings of 
steel (ghurab ‘‘ravens’’), the points of which fit into lit- 
tle niches on the upper surface of the beam. 

Five scales are used in ascertaining specific 
gravities, i.e. in investigating alloys and examining 
precious stones. Of these, the scale H (fig. 54) is 
called the cone-shaped or al-hakim, ‘‘the judge’’, as it 
is used to distinguish false from true. It goes into the 
water, and in order to meet less resistance in sinking, 
is cone-shaped and pointed below. The scale / is called 
the winged (mudjannah, figs. 5 and 5°, side and top 
view). It has indented sides so that it can be brought 
very close to the adjoining scales. It is also called the 
movable (munakkal). There is also a movable running 
weight K (al-rummana al-sayyara) which serves, if 
necessary, to adjust the weight of the lighter beam; it 
is therefore also called the rummana of the adjustment 
(al-ta‘dil). The other scales are used to hold weights. 





Fig. 5. 
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Al-Khazini attained an extraordinary degree of 
accuracy with his balance. This was the result of the 
length of the beam, the peculiar method of suspen- 
sion, the fact that the centre of gravity and axis of 
oscillation were very close to each other, and of the 
obviously very accurate construction of the whole. Al- 
Khazini himself says that when the instrument was 
weighing 1,000 mithkals, it could show a difference of 
1 habba = 1/68 mithkal, i.e. about 75 cg. in 4.5 kg. 
We thus have accuracy to '/60,000. 

Al-Khazint used his scales for the most varied pur- 
poses. Firstly, for ordinary weighing, then for all pur- 
poses connected with the taking of specific gravities, 
distinguishing of genuine (samim) and false metals, 
examining the composition of alloys, changing of 
dirhams to dinars and countless other business transac- 
tions. In all these processes, the scales are moved 
about until equilibrium is obtained and the desired 
magnitudes in many cases can at once be read on the 
divisions on the beam. 





Fig. 5b. 


Fig. 5c. 


False balances. That as early as the time of 
Muhammad balances showing false weights were used 
for fraudulent purposes is shown by various passages 
in the Kur’4n (Stra XXVI, 182; VII, 13; XVII, 37). 
We read, for example, ‘‘Weigh with the just (or 
upright, mustakim) balance.’’ Al-Djawbari (flor. 1st 
half of the 7th/13th century; Wiedemann, Bettrage, iv. 
Uber Wagen bei den Arabern, in SPMSE, xxxvii [1905], 
388 and Suppl. art. AL-DJAWBaRI) describes two such 
arrangements. In the one, the beam of the balance 
consisted of a hollow reed closed at the ends, in which 
there was some quicksilver; by a slight inclination of 
the beam, this could be made to flow as desired to the 
side of the weights or of the articles and thus make the 
one or other appear heavier. A balance like that was 
used in Cairo in the time of E.W. Lane by a dishonest 
market inspector (muhiastb). In the second pair of 
scales, the tongue was of iron and the merchant had 
a ring with a magnetic stone. By bringing the ring 
close to it the balance went down to the right or left. 

The balance or the principles applying to it were 
used for many purposes besides weighing. Con- 
trivances turning on an axis in which sometimes one 
and sometimes the other side becomes lighter or 
heavier, especially by the admission or release of 
water, were used to produce automatic movements; 
they are often called mizan (cf. e.g. the writings of the 
Bana Misa and of al-Djazari; e.g. in F. Hauser, Uber 
das Kitab al-Hiyal. Das Werk iiber die sinnreichen Anord- 
nungen der Bani Musa, Abh. 2, Gesch. der Natur- 
wissenschaft und Med., Heft ii [1922]; E. Wiedemann 
and F. Hauser, Uber die Uhren im Bereich der islamischen 
Kultur, in Nova Acta der Kais. Leop. Carol. Akademie, c 


[1915], no. 5, and other passages). In the hour 
balance used to measure time, a container filled with 
sand or water is hung at one end of a lever poised with 
arms of equal length and has a hole in the bottom. 
The equilibrium disturbed by the gradual loss of sand 
or water is compensated for by weights which move 
along the other arm. From their weight and position 
one can calculate the time that has passed 
(Wiedemann, Beitrage, xxxvii, Uber die Stundenwage, in 
SPMSE, xlvi [1914], 27; a full description is given by 
F. Hauser in E. von Basserman-Jordan, Die Geschichie 
der Zettmessung und der Uhren). 

Most artisans also describe as ‘‘scales’’ al-mistara, 
i.e. ruler, al-barkaz, compass, al-kiniyd, setsquare and 
level, as they serve to show lapses from the straight 
etc. Mikyal, ell, shahin and kubban are ‘‘scales’’ with 
which one measures whether things are correct or 
excessive measure in business transactions (Rasa*il 
Ikhwan al-Safa’, Bombay 1305, i/2, 128). For a few 
further meanings of al-mizan, see Dozy, Supplément, 
S8.v. wazana. 

In mathematics , the balance is used to eludicate 
certain mathematical processes. The steelyard is used 
to illustrate the inversed relation; the weights are in 
inverse proportion to the length of the arms (cf. e.g. 
Th. Ibel, Die Wage im Altertum und Mittelalter, in Pro- 
gramm. Forchheim [1905-6], 93; Rasa*il [khwan al-Safa?, 
i/2, 10, and other places). Al-Birtni uses the balance 
to explain the procedure in solving equations (al-djabr 
wa ’l-mukabala) (Kitab al-Tafhim, ms. Berlin, 5665, fol. 
9b). The method of the double error is also called the 
“‘process with the use of the beam’’. 

One knows whether a number is divisible by nine 
by casting out the nines: to do this one adds up the 
figures in a number and takes away nines from the 
total until 9 or another number is left; the number left 
is called mizan. The word mizdn also means testing the 
correctness of any calculation (cf. Baha? al-Din al- 
‘Amili, Khulasat al-hisab, ed. G.H.F. Nesselmann, 
Berlin 1843). 

In magic squares, the sum of the largest and 
smallest figures is called al-mizan; it is half the total of 
the vertical row, horizontal row or of the diagonals 
(G. Bergstrasser, Zu den magischen Quadraten, in Isl., 
xiii [1922], 223). 

Alchemy is often called “lm al-mizan, the science of 
the scales, or of accurate measurement, as in the 
preparation of the elixir, etc., the choice of the right 
proportion of the ingredients is an important matter. 

Among other uses of the word mizdn, it may be 
mentioned that a tree on a boundary near Baniyas at 
the source of the Jordan was called ‘‘tree of the 
balance’’ (mizan). We may also note that on the day 
of judgement a balance with a very long beam will be 
erected (on it, cf. e.g. M. Wolff, Muhammadanische 
Eschatologie, Leipzig 1872, text, 81, tr. 148, and al- 
Ghazali, al-Durra al-fakhira fi kashf ‘ulim al-akhira, ed. 
L. Gautier, Leipzig 1878, text, 67, tr. 79). 

Specific gravity. We have already mentioned 
that the ‘‘balance of wisdom’’ and other scales were 
used to test the purity of metals, etc. and to ascertain 
the composition of alloys; we shall now briefly discuss 
the work of the Arabs on this subject. Two 
magnitudes have to be considered. The weights of 
equal volumes are compared, which corresponds to an 
investigation of the specific gravities. (It is to be 
noted that expressions like specific gravity and specific 
volume, which refer to the unit of weight and the unit 
of volume, are not found among the Arabs. Al-Birunt, 
for example, gives the amount of water displaced by 
100 muithkals of various substances corresponding to 
their volume, and the weights of the metals which 
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have the same volume as 100 mithkals of gold, and in 
the case of other substances the same volume as 100 
mithkals of blue yakut.) Al-Biruni, for example, takes 
hemispheres of the different metals or rods of equal 
size and compares their weights, or the volumes of 
equal weights are compared by finding those of any 
weights and then comparing the specific volumes (i.e. 
the volumes of the unit of weight). For these measure- 
ments, one either used methods based on the principle 
of Archimedes, according to which a body loses in a 
liquid as much weight as the volume of the fluid 
displaced by it, or one measures the fluid displaced by 
the body itself. For this purpose al-Birini constructed 
a cone-shaped vessel (al-ala al-makhritiyya) (fig. 6). 
This vessel is filled with water until it begins to run 
out by a pipe at the side; then a definite mass, as large 
as possible, of the substance (weight P,) is weighed, 
as is the scale Py that is placed under the outlet pipe. 
The substance is then put in the vessel and the pan 
with the water displaced weighed (P3), so that from 
P;-P) we get the volume of water corresponding to 
the mass P,, which is then calculated by al-Birini for 
a weight of 100 mithkals. As almost always, in ascer- 
taining the specific gravity, the Arabs rely on the 
ancients, particularly on the work of Menelaus ‘‘on 
the artifice by which one ascertains the quantity of 
each of a number of mixed bodies’’, ft hila allatt yu‘rafu 
bi-ha mikdar kull wahid min Sidda adjsam mukhtalita (from 
the Escorial ms.) and ma‘rifat kammiyyat tamayyuz al- 
agjram al-mukhtalita (according to Ibn al-Kifti, 321). In 
al-Birtini’s word, Archimedes himself is mentioned 
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Fig. 6 


and a certain Manatiyiis (according to Néldeke, prob- 
ably Mavttag). The Muslims, however, did not 
slavishly take over the statements of the ancients. Al- 
Biruni, :bid., for example emphasises that one can 
ascertain the composition of an alloy of two com- 
ponents but not one of three, as Menelaus says. 
Among the Muslims it was certainly al-Birant who 
did most in this field, in his work ‘‘on the relations 
which exist between metals and jewels in volume”’ 
(Makala ft ’l-nisab allati bayn al-filizzét wa ’l-djawahir fi 
‘I-hadim, cf. also al-Birtini, Chronology, text, p. 
xxxxiv), which still exists, and also in another work, 
which only survives in fragments quoted by al- 
Khazini. Al-Birdini was induced to compose the first- 
named by the difficulties encountered by goldsmiths 
in ascertaining the quantities of metals necessary to 
copy a given article. As predecessors, he mentions 





Fig. 7 


Sanad b. ‘Ali, Yuhanna b. Yusuf and Ahmad al-Fadl 
al-Bukhari. So far as we know he was followed and his 
results were used by Aba Hafs ‘Umar al-Khayyami 
(see above), al-Isfizari (see above), al-Khazini (sce 
above), Fakhr al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Razi 
(d. 606/1210, Suter, no. 328), and Abu ’I-Fadl 
SAllami, Eliya Misrakhi, a work ascribed to Plato 
which was composed in the time of Bayazid by a slave 
of a son of Sinan, a Turkish work by al-Ghaffari, and 
a Persian one by Muhammad b. Mansir (on these 
works, as on mineralogical literature in general, see 
Wiedemann, Bettr., xxx. Zur Mineralogie des Islam, in 
SPMSE, xliv [1912], 205). We must also mention the 
study by Abu Mansir al-Nayrizi, who is not to be 
confused with the commentator on Euclid, and the 
work on the measurement of bodies which are com- 
pounded of other substances, in order to ascertain the 
unknown amounts of the separate constituents: Min- 
bar ft misahat al-adjsam al-mukhtalita li ’stikhrad, mikdar 
madjhultha by Samiil b. Yahya b. ‘Abbas al- 
Maghribi al-Andalust (d. 570/1174-5 at Maghara; see 
Ibn al-Kifty, 209; Suter, no, 302). 

The statements on specific gravities refer to: A. 
Metals: gold, mercury, bronze (si/r), copper, brass 
(shibh), iron, tin (rasas), lead (usruf and usrub). B. 
Precious stones: blue yakut, red yakit, ruby, 
emerald, lapis lazuli, pearl, coral, cornelian, onyx and 
rock crystal. C. Other substances: Pharaonic glass, 
clay from Siminyan, pure salt, salt earth (sabakh), san- 
darch, enamel (mina), amber, pitch, wax, ivory, bak- 
kam wood and willow wood. 

The weights of equal volumes of liquids and the 
volumes of equal weights of liquid are sometimes 
found directly, sometimes ascertained with the 
araeometer of Pappus. The former magnitude plays 
an important part in the liquids used in everyday life 
like oil and wine. The second was of more scientific 
interest. It is especially interesting that the Arabs 
found that hot water and hot urine had a larger 
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volume than equal weights cold. They also knew that 


ice had a larger volume than the same weight of: 


water. 

The facts ascertained with the araeometer of 
Pappus for fluids refer to cold fresh water, hot water, 
ice (which does not properly belong to this connec- 
tion), sea water, vinegar, wine, sesame oil, olive oil, 
cow’s milk, hen’s egg, blood of a healthy man, warm 
and cold urine. 

Fig. 7 shows the araeometer reconstructed by H. 
Bauerreiss from al-Khazint. X is a massive cone used 
to make the instrument heavy. There are inscriptions 
corresponding to the Roman numerals. For details, 
the reader may be referred to H. Bauerreiss’s article. 
The principle that floating bodies of the same weight 
sink in water to the same depth finds application in a 
juristic trick cited in the Kitab al-Hiyal fi ‘l-fikh of Abu 
Hatim al-Kazwini. The weight of a camel is ascer- 
tained by putting it in a boat and noting how deep the 
boat sinks. The camel is then replaced by iron weights 
until the boat sinks to the same level (cf. J. Schacht, 
in G. Bergstrasser, Beitr. zur semitischen Philologie und 
Linguisttk). 

In medical works and treatises on weights and 
measures, figures are given for the weights of equal 
volumes of wine, oil and honey (cf. Bauerreiss, op. 
cit.). 

So far as it is a question of particular bodies, the 
values as ascertained by the Arabs agree very well 
with those obtained by modern science and even sur- 
pass in accuracy those obtained by it up till the begin- 
ning of the last century. 

Bibliography: Given in AL-KARASTUN. 


2. LEVELLING (wazana, to weigh, corresponding to 
Latin librare). 


The Arabs certainly adopted a large number of 
methods of levelling and testing levels from other 
peoples, either the Byzantines or the Persians. The 
statements in Ibn Wahshiyya {q.v.] (see below) about 
the making of canals, etc., agree with those of 
Vitruvius, who in turn drew on Greek sources. The 
Arabs learned partly from Greek works; for example, 
we are told that according to Philemon (according to 
M. Steinschneider, Philo), the incline in canals must 
be at least 5 : 1,000; but they also utilised data gained 
from the practical experience of landowners, canal 
builders, etc. Whether the Arabs were acquainted 
with the standard works of Hero on this subject, the 
Metrica and the ‘‘On the Dioptra’”’ (Hero, Opera omnia, 
ed. H. Schone, iii, Leipzig 1903), is not known, for 
no corresponding title is found in the biographical or 
bibliographical works. But the writing mentioned in 
the Fthrist ‘‘On the use of the astrolabe’’ may have 
dealt with geodetic problems. Many problems in the 
Arabic sources are very similar to those dealt with’in 
the work ‘‘On the Dioptra’’; only the Arabs use the 
astrolabe or quadrant instead of the dioptra. Whether 
one or other of the methods described below was 
discovered independently by the Arabs, and by 
whom, cannot be established from the authors on the 
subject, who were mainly practical men. They are 
described in the most different places. 

In levelling, one is faced with two problems: firstly 
to make a surface exactly perpendicular, and secondly 
to ascertain the point on the same level as a given one, 
or to ascertain the difference in height between two 
points. 

1. A surface is made level and horizontal in 
the following way: 

A ruler with a straight edge is moved over the sur- 
face and one sees whether it touches it everywhere so 


perfectly that no light penetrates between ruler and 
surface; in this case the surface is perfectly smooth (al- 
Shirazi, see below). That the ruler itself is straight is 
ascertained by seeing whether a thread stretched 
along it and fastened to it at one end can be lifted the 
same height from the ruler along its whole length. 
Whether three rulers are straight is tested by putting 
them side by side and exchanging their sides (Ibn 
Yunus, in K. Schoy, see below). 

To examine whether a surface was perfectly 
horizontal, the following tests were adopted: 

Water is poured over the surface and it is observed 
whether this flows equally in all directions; this is one 
of the most usual methods. The same plan is given by 
Proclus in his Hypotyposis (ed. K. Manitius, Leipzig 
1909, 50, 51). According to him, one pushes supports 
under a level surface on all sides till it shows no slope 
anywhere; this is the case when water poured on it 
remains standing without running to one side. 

2. An object which can roll is placed on one side; 
if it does not roll off but only oscillates, the surface is 
horizontal (al-Shirazi, see below). 

3. Water is poured onto a plate or dish (gafna, fig. 
8) with an edge which is parallel to the surface and of 


a a 


Fig. 8 


the same height all the way round, and it is observed 
whether the water comes exactly up to the edges on all 
sides (Ibn Luytin, see below). An exactly straight 
ruler is laid on the plate and one looks over this. 
Ibn Sina (ms. Leiden, no. 1061), in order to test 
whether the upper surface of the base of a theodolite 
is horizontal, makes a cavity in it with exactly perpen- 
dicular walls, pours water in and proceeds as in the 
case of the plate. To test whether a large ring is 
absolutely smooth, al-‘Urdi used a process which he 
called al-afagayn. This is not a ready-made instrument, 
but an apparatus to be put together from case to case. 
The ring to be tested is first of all placed exactly 
horizontal with the ground by means of the level (fig. 
9). Inside the ring on its concave side, a circular gutter 
of potter’s clay is built. Its outer edge comes up to the 
level of the surface of the ring while its inner edge is 
alittle higher. The gutter is filled with water and some 
light ashes are scattered on it. If the water flows over 





Fig. 9 


In the original the rod is at ¢, the rope at a, at bc is 
the murdjikal, a triangle of wood, at d thread, at f thak- 
kala, weight. 
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the ring the depressions in the ring are filled with it, 
while the ashes remain on the raised parts of it. The 
inequalities in the surface of the ring are thus brought 
out (fig. 10). Al-‘Urdi emphasises that the test must 


be made in absolute calm. 





Al-‘Urdi also used the same method in order to see 
whether the outlets for water in a distribution system 
at Damascus were all of the same level. In the centre 
of the reservoir he put a gutter like this and deepened 


or raised the bottoms of the channels running out of 


it until the water from the gutter spread equally over 
the channels which revealed any inequalities (fig. 11). 
Cf. H.J. Seemann, in SPMSE, Ix, 1928), 49, 81 and 
J. Frank, in Zeitschr. f. Instrumentkunde, xlviii [1929]. 





Fig. 11 


4. A plumb-line (shakul, buld, balad [from BéaAv], 
thakkala) is dropped from the apex (fig. 12) of an 
isosceles triangle, made for example of wood, with its 
perpendicular marked; a piece is sometimes left open 
in the centre of the under side for the weight of the 
plumb-line. If the plumb-line coincides with the 
perpendicular, the surface is horizontal (the figures go 
back to al-Shirazi and al-Khalkhali). Such drawings 
have led to the erroneous idea that Muslim students 
were already acquainted with the pendulum (cf. E. 
Wiedemann, in Verhandl. d. d. phys. Ges. [1919], 663; 
the apparatus is called al-fadin [e.g. in al-Shirazi and 
al-Urdi, see below}, Dozy, op. cit., also al-kadin). 

In the architect’s balance (fig. 13), according to Ibn 
Luytn or al-Tighnari (see below), a quadrangular 
piece of wood is placed on the beam a a to be 
examined; in the middle of it, a perpendicular line 6 
a is drawn before which a plumb-line is hung; accord- 
ing to the original figure, it seems to be two parallel 
lines between which the plumb-line hangs. 
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Fig. 12 


Al-Marrakushi (flor. later 7th/13th century [g.v. }) 
has described a more perfect form (fig. 14). In the 
figure a 6, ac and de are rods, anda b = ac anda 
de is an equilateral triangle; de is pierced in the cen- 
tre. A plumb-line is hung from a through the hole. If 
the surface on which 6 and ¢ are put is horizontal, the 
thread of the plumb-line goes through the centre of the 
hole. 





Fig. 13 


Whether the levels and other instruments are them- 
selves correct, whether for example the plumb-line 
from the apex to the base is perpendicular, is tested in 
this way. After the plumb-line comes to rest in one 
position of the level, the latter is put in various posi- 
tions on some horizontal surface, particularly in one 


a 


Fig. 14 
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perpendicular to the first, and in one in which left and 
right have places exchanged. If the plumb-line always 
comes to rest, the level is correct but if it only does so 
in the former case the error can be corrected by 
adjusting the position of the surface and that of the 
level. 

The level here described is usually called kanzya 
(ywvia); the word, however, is also used for the 
wooden setsquare, as used by carpenters (see Mafatih 
al-‘ulam, ed. van Vloten, 255) and land surveyors like 
Abu ’1-Wafa? (see Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Natur- 
wissenschaft und Medizin, Heft iv [1922], 98). A 
synonym is afadan, according to al-Shirazi (Nihayat al- 
idrak fi dirayat al-aflak, Mak. 2, ch. 13). From the same 
root we have in Ibn Wahshiyya (ms. Leiden no. 1279, 
527) fawdan, in Dozy (Supplément, ii, 246) fadin and 
fadim. Connected with this is fawdan, dual of fawd. 

Sometimes one finds it stated that levelling is done 
with the shakul; e.g. in al-Battani (ed. Nallino, text, 
1903, 137), mawztn bi ’l-shakul, and an exactly similar 
statement is made by Ibn Sina (ms. Leiden no. 1061). 
A setsquare is either brought up to the plumb-line and 
a perpendicular dropped on the surface from it, or the 
shakal is used for the level, the essential part of which 
is the plummet. 

On larger surfaces, such as roofs, etc., a long rod 
(kubtal = cubitale) is first of all laid down, and on it the 
apparatus for testing the level is placed; this is called 
mizan al-izur (or al-banndin, that of the architects; cf. 
Ibn Luydn, see below). 

5. At the apex A and B (fig. 15) of two sharp- 
pointed tetrahedra of equal height A J H K and BL 
M N, a rod of some length A B is laid, on which is 
fixed a triangle with a plumb-line hanging from it or 
an arrangement such as is already described for the 
scale-beam. If the plumb-line or the tongue comes to 
rest, the rod and therefore the surface is horizontal (al- 
Marrakushi). 


A s B 





Fig. 15 


The necessity of making surfaces exactly level con- 
tinually crops up in building, and also in setting up 
astronomical instruments, and in constructing the 
Indian circle with which the meridian and then the 
direction of the kibla is ascertained. In this case, the 
level surface is usually not prepared on the ground but 
on a firm foundation, perhaps of stone. The construc- 
tion for the Indian circle is already described in the 
Hypotyposis of Proclus (loc. cit.) in the same way as by 
the Arabs. 

We now deal with the tests used to see if a thing is 
perpendicular: 

1. The simplest method is to hang a plumb-line 
beside it. In the case of level perpendicular surfaces, 
this must touch it all the way down if its point of 
suspension is on it. This method is always recom- 


mended in working with the quadrant (see also 
below). 

2. Ifthe point of suspension is a little in front of the 
surface, the thread must be equidistant from it all the 
way down. 

3. In the side of the gnomon, a perpendicular rod, 
often with a cone-shaped top, Ibn Yunus (see below) 
cut out a groove which ended in a hemispherical 
cavity. In the groove a thread is hung from the top 
of the gnomon with a ball-shaped weight. If this 
comes to rest in the hollow, the gnomon is 
perpendicular. 

4. The gnomon is moved backwards and forwards 
(turned about on its foot: mukbal wa-mudbar); its 
shadow must only move so far on the level surface, on 
which it stands, as is in keeping with the movement of 
the sun during the turning (Ibn Ydnus, see below). 

5. A circle is described at the foot of the rod and a 
pair of compasses used to test whether the distance of 
the top of the gnomon is the same from all points of 
the circle. 

6. Ibn Sina drills a small hole through the gnomon 
parallel to its base, puts it in a vessel with a horizontal 
bottom which is filled with muddy water and 
examines whether the surface exactly coincides with 
the level of the hole. 

7. In order to examine whether a level surface is 
standing exactly perpendicular, two exactly equal 
parallelepipedal blocks of wood (fig. 16) are placed on 
it, L; and Ly, one above the other. From the upper 
edge of L, a plumb-line is hung; one watches whether 
its thread exactly touches Lo; the best plan is to place 
a very thin ruler between ZL, and the plummet and 
test the position of the thread with respect to Lo (al- 
Marrakushi, see below). 


L2 


Fig. 16 


2. In order to ascertain the difference in height 
between two points s,; and sy which are at a 
distance from one another, as is necessary in making 
a canal for example, one looks horizontally from s, 
with a apparatus which is at a height A from the 
ground to a vertical rod at s) and ascertains the height 
h, at which the point observed is above the ground. A 
mark can be made on it (in modern mensuration, the 
rod at s» has divisions marked on it); the difference in 
height is h,-h. According to fig. 19, the Arabs, like 
Hero, seem to have used something similar. Ibn al- 
‘Awwam (see below) uses a square board on which are 
marked a number of circles touching one another, 
which are distinguished by different colours or have 
different centres. In order to place the rods absolutely 
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perpendicular, plumb-lines are hung beside them (fig. 
17). 

on horizontal line of vision is obtained in various 
ways: 

1. A rod (e.g. an ell long) with square sides is put 
up in such a way that the upper surface appears 
horizontal to the eye and one looks along this surface. 

2. The rod (kudtal) is put on the above-mentioned 
dish or plate (fig. 8) and one looks along it. 

3. At the end of the rod, nails are fastened at the 
same height and their heads are pierced and one looks 
through the holes. 

4. For a rough examination, one can put, at two 
places, two tub-shaped bricks which for convenience 
may be made each out of two half-pipes (Ibn al- 
‘Awwam, see below). 

5. An astrolabe is put in a horizontal place such as 
the edge of a well or on its cover, and one looks 
through the eyepiece. 

Other methods of ascertaining differences of level 
are as follows: 

1. An assistant is sent from the higher positions to 
the lower holding a rod of a known length / vertically 
until one sees just the end of it; if A then is the level 
of the eye, /-h is the difference in height. If the 
distance is too great for the top of the rod to be distin- 
guished, a light is put on it, e.g. a lighted candle, and 
the observation is made by night. 

2. If it is a question of ascertaining whether a place 
outside a well is lower than the level of water in the 
well, the distance of the latter from the surface of the 
ground or from the edge is ascertained by letting a rod 
and thread down with a shining heavy object at the 
end and used in calculation. 

Two apparatuses, closely connected with each 
other, are the following: 

3. To a rod (fig. 17) the triangle with the plumb- 
line is attached. To its two ends, two threads with 
weights at the ends are attached, a and 6. Two posts 
J and 2 are erected at the points, the difference in level 
of which is to be ascertained. The one thread is 
fastened to the end of the lower post / and the other 
hung along and over the post 2 until its weight comes 
to rest. The amount of shifting of the thread measures 
the difference in height (al-Khazini, see below). 
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Fig. 17 


4. The murdjikal (the bat, fig. 18) consists of an 
equilateral triangle with a plumb-line which hangs 
from the middle of one side. The triangle is suspended 
by this side. Two rods, an ell in length, are erected to 
10 ells apart; a rope is passed from the rop of one to 
the top of the other and by two threads a a the murdjikal 
is suspended in its centre. If the plumb-line goes 
through the triangle, both places are on the same 
level; if not, one is raised by putting stones below it 
for example. The end of the rope can, as in 3, be 
moved along (Ibn Luyun, see below). 

5. In the Paris manuscript no. 2468, an unknown 
author describes 3 apparatuses for levelling (figs. 19a- 
c). In the first (al-mashhur, the known) a rod of wood 








Fig. 18 


an ell in length is bored through its entire length and 
tongs with a tongue are suspended from its centre (fig. 
19a). Through the hole, a rope some 15 ells long is 
drawn which is fastened to the two vertical rods 
already mentioned. The second apparatus (fig. 19b: 
al-shabiha, the ‘‘similar’’) corresponds to the murdjikal; 
only the two threads a a are replaced by rings which 
are put over the long rope aa. The third arrangement 
(fig. 19c: al-anbub, the pipe) is also mentioned by al- 
Karkhi and Baha? al-Din al-‘Amili but not described; 
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Fig. 19a 
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Fig. 19b Fig. 19c 
(From the ms. Paris no. 1417, a is the known, 4 is the 
similar, ¢ the pipe, d the weight.) 


it probably corresponds to our canal-level, a com- 
municating pipe filled with water, such as is very fully 
described by Hero (Diopira, 197 and loc. cit.), but he 
gives it no particular name, probably because it is 
associated with a dioptra. On the plumb-line of the 
figure is written thakkala (cf. Wiedemann, Bettr., xxxv, 
see below). 

Al-Tighnari mentions another instrument called 
mizan al-kat‘, and Ibn Wahshiyya (see below), one of 
brass called kafar or kakar. Neither are described, how- 
ever. Arab authors who give fuller descriptions of 
Arab instruments are the following: 

1. Ibn Wahshiyya (or Aba Talib al-Zayyat) [g.v.], 
in Kitab al-Filaha al-nabatiyya, ‘‘the Book of Nabataean 
Agriculture’’ (cf. H. Schmeller, in Abhandlungen zur 
Gesch. der Naturwissensch. und Medizin, Erlangen 1922, 
Heft iv, 26). His data are supplemented by those of 
numerous commentators. 

2. Al-Khazini, in the Kitab Mizan al-hikma; cf. Th. 
Ibel, Die Wage im Altertum u. Mittelalter, diss. Erlangen 
1908, 159 ff. 

3. Ibn al-“Awwam (ca. 524/1130) in Kitab al-Filaha 
(cf. E. Wiedemann, Bettrége, x, see below). 

4. Aba ‘Uthman b. Luyiin (d. 740/1349) in his 
Radjaz fi 'l-filaha, deals with levelling ground, etc., 
and gives notes on al-Tighnari [see FILAHa. ii] and 
others (cf. E. Wiedemann, Beitrége, x, 317, and Dozy, 
Supplément, ii, 302, 579). 

5. Baha? al-Din al-SAmili (953/1547-1030/1622), 
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Essenz der Rechenkunst, 
Wiedemann, Beitrdge, x, 319). 

Full details of levelling are given in the 
astronomical books in the treatment of the ascertain- 
ment of the meridian, e.g. in Kutb al-Din al-Shirazi 
(d. 710/1311 [9.v.]; cf. E. Wiedemann, in Zettschr. fir 
Phystk, x [1922], 267), al-Khalkhali, etc. Many books 
on the astrolabe give information on the subject in 
their treatment of surveying problems, e.g. in al- 
Birani (cf. Wiedemann, Bettrage, xviii, 59 ff.). 

Once again are given here the names of the level- 
ling instruments: mizan, mizan al-bannain, mizan al- 
kat’, mizan al-izur, kubtal, kiintyya, fadin, kadin, afadayn, 
djafna, murdjikal, kakar. 

The writer knows no comprehensive treatise on 
levelling in connection with canal building, etc., in 
the early Muslim period. For the literature, see 
Wiedemann, Beitrage, iii, 229; xviii, 26, and H. 
Schmeller, op. cit., 41, For knowledge of these matters 
in ancient times, see C. Merkel, Die Ingenieurtechnik im 
Altertum, and H. Diels, Antike Technik*, Leipzig 1920. 

Bibliography: Lerchundi and Simonet, 

Crestomatia ardbigo espanola, Granada 1881, 138-9 

(see also Ibn Luytn, i.e. of Léon); cf. also 

Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, iii, Leipzig 1888, 187- 

98; K. Schoy, Die Gnomonik der Araber (Ibn Yunus), 

6-7; E. von Bassermann-Jordan, Die Geschichte der 

Zeitmessung und der Uhren, i, fasc. F, 1923; 

Wiedemann, Beitrége, x. Zur Technik der Araber; iii. 

Uber Nivellieren und Vermessen, in SPMSE, xxxviii 

(1906), 310-21; idem, Bettrage, xviii, no. 3, 

Geodaetische Messungen, in tbid., xli (1909), 59-78; 

idem, Bettrage, xxxv. Uber Nivellieren, in ibid., xlv 

(1914), 15-16; Kutb al-Din al-Shirazi, Nihdyat al- 

idrak fr dirayat al-aflak (cf. Wiedemann, in Zettschr. fir 

Physik, x, (1922), 267; idem, in Verhandlungen der 

deutschen Physik. Gesellsch. (1919), 663); al- 

Marrakushi, Traité des instruments astronomiques, ed. 

L.A. Sédillot, i, 376; Ibn Sina, Fi ittikhadh al-alat al- 

rasdiyya (ms. Leiden no. 1961); cf. also Wiedemann, 

Uber ein von Ibn Sina (Avicenna)  hergestelltes 

Beobachtungsinstrument, in Zeitschr. fir Instrumenten- 

kunde (1925), 269-75; Husayn al-Husayni al- 

Khalkhali, Risala fi ’l-da?ira al-hindiyya, Abhandlung 

(ms. Gotha, 1417); Mu?ayyad al-Din al-‘Urdi, 

Risala fi kayfiyat al-irsad wa-ma yuhtadju ila “ilmihi wa- 

‘amalihi min al-turuk al-mu7addiya ila ma‘rifat ‘awdat al- 

kawakib, etc. (ms. Paris, no. 2544; also contains 

descriptions of the instruments in the observatory at 

Maragha [q.v.]; see H.J. Seemann, Joc. cit.). See 

also DJABIR B. HAYYAN and MISAHA. 

(E. WIEDEMANN) 


3. ASPECTS OF THE BALANCE IN INDIAN MUSLIM ART. 


The ‘‘Straightforward”’ sense, the balance (cen- 
trally) pivoted (there seem to be no depictions of the 
steelyard), is shown in certain Mughal miniature 
paintings; e.g. in fol. 245 (artist: Mukund) of the 
Chester Beatty Akbar-nama. Akbar is being weighed 
against silver and gold, seated on a square cushion 
occupying one of the balance-pans, on a large balance 
suspended from the roof of a pavilion (an occasion of 
court ceremony, with the magas ran and the kur con- 
spicuous; see MARASIM. 5; the incidents are described 
in Akbar-nama, iii, 177-8; tr. iii, 304). There is a 
similar incident of Djahangir’s time where the young 
Prince Khurram is being similarly weighed against 
gold and silver on the anniversary of Djahangir’s date 
of accession in the Urta garden at Kabul; the 
(unsigned) miniature is on a leaf which presumably 
formed part of the projected Djahangir-ndma, and 
refers to an incident of 1016/1607, although the paint- 


ed. F. Nesselmann, see- 


ing is of some twelve years later (BM 1948-10-1069). 
The balance is shown also in some of Djahangir’s 
commissioned ‘‘allegorical’’ paintings (to use the ter- 
minology of Asok Das for some paintings which seem 
to have been inspired by Djahangir’s dreams, see 
Bibl.), always empty and level, and representing the 
“‘scales of justice’’ in the ‘adl-1 Djahdngir; there is an 
extraordinary scene in a miniature by Abu ’l-Hasan 
in the Chester Beatty Djahangir album (Catalogue, pl. 
62) where Djahangir, standing on a globe in a (Euro- 
pean) wooden stand atop an ox standing on a fish, 
transfixes the severed head of Malik ‘Anbar [q.v.], 
which stands on a spear fixed in the ground, with an 
arrow (European putit wait above him with spare 
arrows). Between the stand of the globe and the shaft 
of the spear is a chain of twelve bells running obli- 
quely, from the middle of which is a balance; a Per- 
sian verse on the miniature refers to the ‘‘justice of 
Djahangir’’. The chain of bells represents the zandjir-i 
‘adi which Djahangir had directed to be suspended 
from the battlements of the Agra fort so that sup- 
pliants might advert him of their grievances (Tiizuk-i 
Djahangizi, i, 7). See Chester Beatty Catalogue, i, 3, 
for Wilkinson’s interpretation, and tr. of the verses. 
Also in the Chester Beatty collection (Catalogue, iii, 
pl. 86), the young Shahdjahan is depicted standing on 
a globe (a direct reminiscence of Djahangir’s 
‘‘allegorical’’ paintings) which bears the representa- 
tions of a lion and a lamb; over the beasts, directly 
under Shahdjahan’s feet, is an empty level balance 
(another version appears in the Kevorkian album, ? 
Hashim, 1038/1628). A level balance appears also in 
a darbar scene in another Shahdjahan album, where it 
figures as a device on the front of the throne; and, 
perhaps the most familiar example, carved on the 
translucent marble screen in the Red Fort in Dihli 
between the Kh’abgah and the Rang Mahall, the 
mizan-i ‘adl straddling the ornamental water-channel 
known as the Nahr-i bihisht. The intention again 
seems to have been to depict the emperor as the 
dispenser of Justice, following Djahangir’s precedent. 
Bibliography: T.W. Arnold, rev. and ed. J.V.S. 
Wilkinson, The library of A. Chester Beatty: catalogue of 
the Indian miniatures, Oxford 1936; Asok Kumar 
Das, Mughal painting in Jahangir’s time, London 
Ph.D. thesis 1967, later publ. Delhi 1978. There is 

a full description of the weighing of Djahangir 
against various commodities on his birthday (29 
Sha‘ban 1026/1 September 1617) in Mandu, with a 
description of the balance, in J.M. Campbell, 
Mandu, in JBBRAS, xix (1896), 194-5, based on 
statements by the travellers Roe, Terry and Coryat. 

ae (J. Burton-Pace) 

MIZAN (‘‘balance’’), an Ottoman political 
weekly (later daily), published in Istanbul, Cairo, 
Paris, Geneva and again in Istanbul between 1886 
and 1909 (with interruptions). Founded, owned and 
edited by Mizandji Mehmed Murad (¢.v.], it ‘‘con- 
tained nothing beyond the personal opinions of 
Mourad Bey’’ (Ahmed Emin). It described itself as 
‘“‘A Turkish Newspaper’’, but also stressed its 
‘“Muslim and Ottoman’’ character. The history of 
Mizan reflects the main stages in the journalistic and 
political life of its founder. First published in Istanbul 
where it had to conform to the Hamidian censorship 
requirements (nos. 1-158, October 1886-December 
1890), Mizan was re-established outside Ottoman con- 
trol after Murad had fled to Europe and had even- 
tually decided to publish his newspaper in Cairo, this 
time as a more polemical and combattive paper (nos. 
159-84, January-July 1896). Following Murad’s 
move to Paris in late summer 1896, Mizan was re- 
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founded in the French capital as the official organ of 
the Committee of Union and Progress (Jitihad we Ter- 
rakkt Diem“tyyeti [g.v.] besides Mechveret (nos. 1-18, 
from December 1896), only to be transferred to 
Geneva a few months later (nos. 19-29, May-July 
1897). Murad’s final return to the Ottoman empire 
resulted, after the proclamation of the Constitutional 
Period, in yet another re-foundation of Mizan in Istan- 
bul in July 1908, now published as a daily and pro- 
gressively critical of the ruling Jtshad we Terakki 
Diem“iyyeti (nos. 1-135, until April 1909). Mizan was 
finally suspended soon after the incident known as the 
31 Mart wak“asi. 

Bibliography: An invaluable source lies in 
Mehmed Mur4d’s autobiographical works [see 
MIZANDJi MEHMED MURAD. 2. Works, 1]. For a selec- 
tion of leading articles from the Mizan of the Egyp- 
tian and French-Swiss periods, see ‘Omer Farik 
(ed.), Ether-t Mehmed Murad, taharri-yi istikbal. 
Misirda ve Avrupdda neshr olunan ‘‘Mizan’’dan 
muktebesdir, 2 vols., Istanbul 1329-30/1911-12. At 
present, the most detailed general account is Birol 
Emil, Mizanct Murad Bey. Hayati ve eserlert, Istanbul 
1979, ch. 2, Mizan, 227-399. 

a: 82 (M.O.H. Ursinus) 
AL-MIZAN [see MINTAKAT AL-BURUD]]. 
MIZANDJI MEHMED MURAD, Ottoman 

politician, official and journalist: editor of the 
weekly (later daily) Mizan [g.v.] and for some time 
leader of the Ittihad we Terakki Dyem‘tyyeti [q.v.]; lec- 
turer in history at the Mekteb-i Milkiyye and in the 
Dar al-Mu‘allimin, commisioner in the Public Debt 
administration and member of the Shura-yi Dewlet 
[g.v.]; political essayist, author of several history 
books, novelist and playwright (1854-1917). Murad is 
one of the most colourful, and controversial, figures of 
the Hamidian era: a radical idealist in much of his 
political writings from the period of exile, but a 
moderate reformist when presiding over the Young 
Turk party; as an official in the service of the Sultan 
he was ambitious and reportedly ‘‘never content with 
the position he held, even if elevated to the highest 
rank’? (‘Abd al-Rahman Sheref, according to Ali 
Haydar Yiicebas). The historian Murad was some- 
times compared with Treitschke (Yahya Kemal). As a 
Muslim, he did not hesitate to demonstrate his sym- 
pathies with Shaykh Badr al-Din [g.v.] and the 
Wahhabi [g¢.v.] movement (Tarikh-1 Ebi ’l-Farik, i, 
262-7). Of the leading political intellectuals of his 
time, Murad is one of the most communicative with 
regard to his own person (cf. his 5-volume 
autobiography!), probably the result of his desire to 
explain and justify some of his most controversial 
moves. 

1. Life. Mizandji Mehmed Murdd (alias Emirof 
Murad, Eba ’l-Fardk) was born in 1270/1854 as the 
son of Mustafa b. al-Kadi Taha, kadi of Huraki in the 
republic of Darghi, Daghistan, and head of a local 
family of (Shafi‘1?) ‘udama?. He received a traditional 
education in Arabic and Kur°anic studies until the age 
of ten, when he himself decided to be taught in 
Western subjects instead. Murad registered at a Rus- 
sian school in the provincial capital where he soon 
acquired a profound knowledge of the Russian 
language, whereupon he was sent to Stavropol to con- 
tinue his studies in a lycée at the expense of the Rus- 
sian government. Here he found the opportunity to 


read Draper and Guizot as well as Rousseau and 


Montesquieu and to satisfy his interest in world 
politics by following the news in various Russian and 
French newspapers. It was during this period that 
Murad began publishing essays in Russian papers 





and periodicals, and regularly putting down notes in 
his Defter-t khatirat (see below, 2. Works, Alter Ego). 
The news of the promotion of the liberal Ahmed 
Midhat Pasha [g.v.] to the rank of vizier, together 
with the tragic death of his best friend Haydar 
Bamatof in 1288/1872, led Murad to leave Russia for 
Istanbul (according to his memoirs, the focus of all his 
hopes and dreams from early childhood). He arrived 
there in Dhu ’!-Hidjdja 1289/February 1873. After a 
prompt conversation with Midhat Pasha (conducted 
in French as Murad—in his own words-‘‘did not have 
any Turkish’’ at that time) and an audience with the 
Grand Vizier Ahmed Es‘ad Pasha, Murad was intro- 
duced to Shirwanizade Mehmed Riishdi Pasha who 
became Grand Vizier the very day Murad was his 
guest (17 Safar 1290/16 April 1873). This and the fact 
that Ruishdi Pasha saw Murad as his compatriot 
secured the latter a prominent place in the pasha’s 
konak. Having been given an apprenticeship in the 
Matbu‘at Kalemi of the Foreign Ministry instead of 
a military post offered to him at the instigation of 
Es‘ad Pasha (which he refused), Murad was then 
additionally appointed muhirdar (private secretary) of 
the Grand Vizier. But the dismissal from the Grand 
Vizierate and subsequent death of Shirwanizade 
Rishdi Pasha on 11 Sha‘ban 1291/23 September 
1874 suddenly left Murad without his patron, leaving 
him no other choice than to retreat from the inner cir- 
cle of power. During the subsequent years of political 
instability, Murad lived through a personal crisis 
which came to an end only with his marriage in 
1294/1877 and his appointment to a lectureship in the 
newly re-opened Mekteb-i Milkiyye the same year. 
Teaching general history and geography, political and 
Ottoman history, ‘‘he made world history an 
Ottoman discipline’? (Yahya Kemal). For use as a 
textbook in history classes, Murad compiled the first 
comprehensive modern History of the Romans to be 
written in Ottoman-Turkish (vol. ii of his Tarikh-i 
‘umumi). His appointment to an additional lectureship 
in the Dar al-Mu‘allimin in Shawwal 1297/October 
1880 was followed by his installation as a member of 
the Inspection Committee of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion (Safar 1299/January 1882, re-appointed 
Djumada IT 1305/February 1888), and by his promo- 
tion as director of the Dar al-Mu‘allimin on 9 Radjab 
1299/ 27 May 1882. This marks the zenith of Murad’s 
career in the Ottoman educational system; his 
manifest belief in the political press as a particularly 
suitable means of enlightening people and influencing 
politics soon led him to reduce his commitments as a 
history teacher and to establish a newspaper of his 
own: the first issue of Mizdn appeared on 22 Muhar- 
ram 1304/20 October (sic) 1886. Although he had 
resigned from all his functions in the Dar al- 
MuSallimin by Rabi‘ I 1303/January 1886, he con- 
tinued teaching history and geography in the Mekteb- 
i Milkiyye until 1313/1895. Tensions between Murad 
and the central authorities arose after he had frankly 
commented in Mizan on the Armenian question and 
had advocated the abolition of tax privileges for the 
Sultan’s estates. The last issues of Mizan appeared in 
Djumada I 1308/December 1890 after the newspaper 
had been suspended several times. In 23 Sha‘ban 
1308/4 April 1891, however, the Sultan appointed 
Murad commissioner of the Public Debt administra- 
tion as some kind of douceur. An encounter between 
Murad and ‘Abd al-Hamid II in Rabi I 
1313/September 1895 took place in an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding, and gave rise to expectations 
on Murad’s side that he had a real chance to be 
appointed to a high-ranking post close to the Sultan 
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(whom he described at this occasion as “‘like an 
angel’). But as these hopes did not materialise, 
Murad finally decided to leave the country. He 
resigned from his functions in the Public Debt 
administration on 1 Djumada II 1313/19 November 
1895 and embarked on a Russian steamer later the 
same day, leaving his family behind. Travelling to 
Western Europe via the Crimea, Kiev and Vienna, 
Murad arrived in Paris early in December 1895. After 
a cool encounter with Ahmed Rida, the leader of the 
Society of Union and Progress in France, and with 
Lord Salisbury in London shortly thereafter, Murad 
decided to re-establish his newspaper in Cairo, under 
some kind of British protection. As Murad’s exodus 
on a Russian steamer seemed to have confirmed wide- 
spread suspicions that he was a Russian spy, Murad 
was sentenced to death in absentia. The fear of being 
abducted by agents of the Porte, together with the fact 
that he was separated from his family, contributed 
seriously to the deterioration of his health. Suffering 
from nervous tension, Murad was declared mentally 
ill by many of his enemies who thus found an easy 
explanation for the increasingly radical stance of 
Mizan. After Ottoman pressure on the British and 
Egyptian governments for his extradition, Murad was 
requested to leave Egypt. On 30 Muharram 1314/10 
July 1896 he left Alexandria for Paris. Back in the 
French capital, Murad—despite several reserva- 
tions—became a member of the Society of Union and 
Progress and was soon elected its leader. Mizan was 
re-established again, this time as the official organ of 
the Society besides Mechveret. But tensions between 
Murad and Ahmed Rida resulted in the splitting-up 
of the Society, and in the transfer of its headquarters 
to Geneva on 22 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1314/24 April 1897. 
After continued disputes with Ahmed Rida, Murad 
resigned from the leadership on 29 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
1314/31 May 1897. Less than two months later, he 
suddenly decided to return to Istanbul. The decisive 
factor in his decision appears to have been Ahmed 
Djelal al-Din Pasha, head of ‘Abd al-Hamid’s 
intelligence service, who met Murad in Paris and 
Geneva to convey the Sultan’s conditions under which 
he could be pardoned. Murad boarded the train for 
Istanbul on 12 Rabi‘ I 1315/11 August 1897. But in 
spite of being promised an immediate audience with 
the Sultan on his return, Murad was refused entry 
and put under surveillance, eventually being offered 
a function in the intelligence service (which he 
appears to have refused). Almost two years passed 
until he was appointed a member of the Financial 
Department of the Council of State (Shura-yi 
Dewlet). Murad remained in this office until the 
beginning of the Second Constitutional Period, when 
he resigned, devoting himself again to the publication 
of Mizan which was then refounded for the fourth and 
last time. Continuing the tradition of being an opposi- 
tion paper, Mizan soon turned against the now ruling 
lttthad we Terrakki Diem“iyyett. As a result, in Ramadan 
1326/October 1908 Murad was taken into the custody 
of the Ministry of War for about a week, and his 
newspaper shut down. During the disturbances which 
followed the so-called 31 Mart Wak‘asi, Murad was 
accused of being a partisan, if not a prominent figure, 
of the political reaction, whereupon he was arrested 
on 3 Rabi‘ II 1327/24 April 1909. After a badly- 
conducted trial, Murad was sentenced to life confine- 
ment ina fortress, the first two years of which he spent 
on Rhodes where he began to work on his famous 
multi-volume Ottoman history. In Rabi II 
1329/April 1911, he was transferred to the island of 
Lesbos or Midilli [g.v.]. Being pardoned by the 


cabinet of Huseyin Hilmi Pasha, Murad returned to 
Istanbul in Djumada I 1330/April 1912. Together 
with his son ‘Omer Faruk, he travelled to France and 
Switzerland for medical treatment in the summer of 
1913. Murad died in his house at Anadolu Hisari on 
21 Djumada II 1335/15 April 1917. 

2. Works. 1. Autobtographical: Khayal ve hakikat-i 
hal, unpublished ms. (extensively used by B. Emil, see 
Bibl. below); Alter Ego, a ‘‘defter-t khatirat’’ composed 
in Russian (known so far only through a quotation in 
Meskenet, 21); Meskenet ma‘dheret teshkil eder mi?, Istan- 
bul 1329/1911 (covering Murad’s early life until 
1895); Miidjahede-i milltyye. Ghurbet we Sawdet devirleri, 
Istanbul 1326/1908; Hiirriyyet wadisinde bir pence-yi istib- 
dad, Istanbul 1326/1908 (covering most of the year 
1908); Tatli emeller adji hakikatlar, ed. Tahazade (Omer 
Farak, Istanbul 1330/1911-12 (from the 31 Mart 
Wak‘asi to Murad’s banishment to Rhodes); Enkad-i 
Istibdad icinde zigurdiin tesellisi, Istanbul 1329/1911 
(largely overlapping with the preceding). 2. Historical: 
Some of the following titles were composed primarily 
as textbooks for use in the Mekteb-i Milkiyye. The 
earliest of these is Réma tarikhi, first published in 
1297/1879-80 as vol. ii of the following: Tarikh-i 
‘umimi, 6 vols. Istanbul 1297-9/1879-80 to 1881-2 
(first impression; fourth and last: 1327/1911); Mukht 
tasar Tarikh-i ‘umimi. Istanbul 1302/1884-5; Mukhtasar 
Tartkh-i Islam, Baghtesaray 1890; Dewr-i Hamidi 
athari, Istanbul 1308/1890-1 (a bibliography for part of 
the Hamidian period); Tarikh-1 Ebi ’l-Faritk, Tarikh-i 
‘Othmanide siydset we medeniyyet i‘tibariyle hikmet-t asliyye 
taharrisine teshebbiith, ed. Tahazade ‘Omer Farik, 7 
vols., Istanbul 1325-32/1909-16 (vol. i with another 
impression in 1330/1914). This remarkable Ottoman 
history has remained a torso; of the originally planned 
twelve vols. (see muhit-i ether on p. 2 of vol. i) only the 
vols. i-vii (the latter dealing with the Képrili era) 
have been published. 3. Political essays: Le Palais de 
Yildiz et la Sublime Porte, Paris 1896; Yildiz Sardy-t 
Hiimdyiini ve Bab-i ‘Ali, Cairo 1313/1895-6, Miidafa“a 
niyyetinde bir tedjaviiz, Paris 1314/1896-97; La force et la 
faiblesse de la Turquie, Geneva 1897; a good deal of 
Murad’s political writings first published in Mizdn 
(Egyptian and European periods) can be found 
reprinted in Taharri-yi isttkbal. Misirda we Avripada 
neshr olunan ‘‘Mizan’’dan muktebesdir, 2 vols. Istanbul 
1329-30/1911-12. 4. Novels: Turfanda mi yoksa turfa 
mi?, Istanbul 1308/1890-1 (‘‘the way I spent the first 
months of employment in the Sublime Porte is 
accurately illustrated at the beginning of the novel 


Turfanda’’ [Mehmed Murad, in Meskenet, 40]). 
5. Plays: Tengjere yuwarlandi kapaghini buldi, Istanbul 
1325/1909. 


Bibliography: By far the best general study of 
the life and works of Mehmed Murad is Birol Emil, 
Mizanet Murad Bey. Hayatt ve eserlert, Istanbul 1979. 

(M.O.H. Ursinus) 

MIZMAR (A.) means literally “fan instrument 
of piping’’. In the generic sense, it refers to any 
instrument a the ‘‘wood-wind’’ family, i.e. a reed- 
pipe or a flute. In the specific sense, it refers to a reed- 
pipe (i.e. a pipe played with a reed) as distinct from 
a flute, as we know from Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037) who 
describes the mizmar—a reed pipe—as an instrument 
“‘which you blow into from its end which you 
swallow’’, as distinct from an instrument like the 
yara‘—a flute—‘‘which you blow into from a hole’’. 
Ibn Zayla (d. 439/1048) writes similarly, but 
substitutes the Persian word nay for the Arabic word 
mizmar. In Ibn Sina’s Arabic treatise al-Nadjat, we 
read of the mizmar, but in the identical passage in his 
Persian Danish-nama the word is nay. Further, the 
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Mafatih al-‘ulim, 236, says, ‘‘the mizmar is the nay.” 
For the present purpose, ‘‘wood-wind’’ instruments 
(mazamir) may be divided into. 1. reed-blown 
types; and 2. pipe-blown types. Among the 
former we have single reed-pipes of the clarinet, oboe 
and saxophone types, as well as double reed-pipes, the 
bagpipe, and the chéng. Among the latter, we have the 
flute and recorder, as well as the pan-pipes. 

a. Reed-blown types.—Single reed-pipes 
occur in ancient Semitic art and literary remains 
(Lavignac, i, 35 ff.). Hoary gossip attributes the 
“‘invention’’ to the Persians (al-Mas‘adi, Murid), viii, 
90 = § 3214), whilst Djamshid himself is claimed to 
have been the actual ‘‘inventor’’ (Ewliya Celebi, i, 
641). With Islamic peoples, reed-pipes are found with 
a conical or cylindrical tube (undub) pierced with 
finger-holes (¢hukiib), and played with a single or dou- 
ble beating reed (kasaba, kashsha). Among the Arabs of 
the 6th century A.D., the mizmar finds a place at con- 
vivial parties (Mufaddaliyyat, xvii), and in the 1st/7th 
century, it is one of the martial instruments of the 
Jewish tribes of the Hidjaz (Aghani, ii, 172). When 
Islam came, an anathema was placed on reed-pipes, 
mainly, it would seem, on account of the female reed- 
pipe player (zammdara) who, as was common in the 
East, was looked upon as a courtesan, and, indeed, 
the terms zammdra and zaéniya became almost synony- 
mous. It is improbable that the Prophet Muhammad 
could have referred to a reed-pipe (mizmar) in a well- 
known hadith in praise of the chanting (kira’a) of Aba 
Masa al-Ash‘ari. The reference was rather to ‘‘a maz- 
mur (Hebr. mizmér ‘‘psalm’’) from the mazamir of the 
House of David’’ (cf. Farmer, Hist. of Arabian music, 
33). In early days, what the Arabs called the mizmar 
the Persians called the nay, and the latter distinguished 
the flute by the name nay narm (soft nay). Later, they 
called the reed-pipe the nay siyah (black ndy) and the 
flute the nay safid (white nay) because of the colour of 
the instruments. About the beginning of the 3rd/9th 
century, a musician at the ‘Abbasid court named 
Zunaém invented a reed-pipe which was named after 
him the nay zundmi or simply zunami (TSA). What the 
invention was we can only conjecture. It may have 
been the cylinder used for altering the pitch of the 
instrument, or perhaps it was the introduction of a 
conical tube (see Farmer, Studies, 79, 92). At this 
period we have no information whether the various 
reed-pipes had cylindrical or conical tubes or whether 
they were played with single or double beating reeds. 
The word zunami was accorded little recognition in the 
East, whatever favour the invention itself found. In 
the West, where the name eventually became 
vulgarised into zullami, it became the most important 
reed-pipe not only in Spain, as we know from al- 
Shakundi (d. 628/1231; al-Makkari, Moh. dyn., i, 59), 
but also in the Maghrib (Ibn Khaldun, ii, 353). It 
became the xelami of the Spaniards (see also 
Schiaparelli, s.v.). 

The mizmar (= mizmar wahid) is described and 
delineated by al-Farabi (d. 339/950). It had eight 
holes for fingering, giving a complete octave. He also 
describes a smaller reed-pipe called the suryanay 
(Kosegarten, 95; Land, 122; D’Erlanger, 262). One 
special feature of this instrument was called the 
shaSira. In the Mafatih al-‘ulim, 237, we read: ‘“‘The 
sha%ira of the mizmar is its head, and it is that by which 
is made narrow and wide [in compass].’’ It was 
actually the cylinder inserted into the head of the 
instrument which lowered the pitch when required 
(see Farmer, Studies, 82), a device called later the tawk 
(Kanz al-tuhaf) or fasl (Villoteau). It was called the 
sha“ira perhaps on account of the button at the top of 


the cylinder which was turned round. The word 
suryanay came to be modified into surnady and then 
surna. Popular etymology opined that the word was 
derived from sir ‘‘festivity’’ and nay ‘‘reed’’, but this 
form only appears in the lexicons (Burhan-i kat‘). 
Some moderns even write surndy. The surnay found its 
way into martial music as early as the beginning of the 
3rd/9th century (Aghani, xvi, 139: the text has surnab). 

In the 5th/11th century, Ibn Zayla shows how, by 
devices in the fingering and embouchure, other notes 
were obtained on the reed-pipe (Pers. nay). In the Per- 
sian Kanz al-tuhaf (9th-15th cent.) the mizmar, also 
called the nay styah, is both described and delineated. 
More valuable is the explanation of the actual making 
of the beating reed with which the instrument was 
played, from which we learn that it was a double reed. 
In the next century, a Turkish author Ahmad-oghlu 
Shukr Allah copied extensively from his work 
(Lavignac, i, 3012). Ibn Ghaybi (d. 838/1435) says 
that all the notes could be obtained on the zamr styah 
nay by accommodating the fingering and _ the 
embouchure. The smaller instrument, the surnd, was 
defective in the upper octave, he says. A similar type 
of reed-pipe to the latter called the balaban is also men- 
tioned by him. Ewliya Celebi says that it came from 
Shiraz. In the treatise of Muhammad b. Murad 
(9th/15th century), we learn that the ndy aswad (= nay 
siyah = mizmar) was 27 cm. long. 

With the Turks, the Persian word surnd had been 
altered to zéirnd and the term had become common to 
both the zamr (= mizmar) and surnd in the East. Ewliya 
Gelebr (11th/17th century) mentions among the 
Turkish reed-pipes of his day the kaba ziirnd or Sadjami 
zurnd, the ‘arabi zirnd, the asaft zurna, and the shihabi 
zurna (a Moroccan reed-pipe). He also speaks of the 
kurnata which, he says, was an English invention (i, 
642). If this is the same as the kurnayta, it was the 
clarinet, an instrument which Denner is said to have 
“‘invented’’ about 1690, which is after its mention by 
Ewliya Gelebi. The Persians still continued to call 
their reed-pipe the surnd, and a 11th/17th century 
design of the instrument is given by Kaempfer. Both 
Russell in Syria (i, 155) and Villoteau in Egypt (i, 
356-7) refer to several kinds of reed-pipes in use in the 
18th century. 

The latter delineates these and describes them fully. 
They are three, the kaba zurnd or zamr al-kabir, the zamr 
or zurnd, and the zurnd djura or zamr al-sughayyir, the 
first being 58.3 cm. and the last 31.2 cm. in length. 
The modern instrument is also delineated by 
Lavignac, 2793; and Sachs, 428. For specimens, see 
Brussels, nos. 122, 355, 357; New York, no. 1331. 

In the West also we find a new name, or instru- 
ment, the ghayta or ghayta [q.v.]. It is said to have been 
introduced by the Turks (Delphin and Guin, 48), but 
the name is mentioned by Ibn Battuta (d. 779/1377), 
who likens the Mesopotamian surnay to the Maghribi 
ghayta (ii, 126). There are, however, two kinds of 
ghayta, one being a cylindrical tube blown with a single 
reed, and another being a conical tube blown with a 
double reed. This may explain why ghayta does not 
always equate with surnay and mizmar in the West 
(Tadhkirat al-nisyan, 93; Muhammad al-Saghir, 34). 
The cylindrical tube instrument is known in Egypt as 
the ghita. For details, see Ba ‘Ali, 103; Delphin and 
Guin, 47. For specimens and designs, see Host, 261, 
tab. xxxi; Brussels, no. 351; New York, nos. 402, 
2824; Lavignac, 2921. 

A reed-pipe that became quite famous in Western 
Europe was the duk played with a reed. The original 
buk [g.v.] was a horn or clarion, and was made of horn 
or metal. Pierced with holes for fingering, and played 
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with a reed, a new type of instrument, somewhat 
similar to the modern saxophone, was evolved. In the 
4th/10th century, this dz was ‘‘improved’’ by the 
Andalusian caliph al-Hakam II (Bibl. de autores Espan., 
li, 410). Ibn Khaldun, who describes it, says that it 
was the best instrument of the zamr family (ii, 353). 
Ibn Ghaybi, in his holograph ms. in the Bodleian 
Library, writes bak, but adds ‘‘also called buk’’, but 
the latter remark has been deleted. It appears to be 
delineated in the Cantigas de Santa Maria (Rian, fig. 
41, b.). 

Another interesting instrument is the “rakiyya or 
“Sirakya, which may have been the forerunner of the 
European rackett. It has a cylindrical pipe and is 
played with a double reed. It is probably the descen- 
dant of the nay al-‘iraki that al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) 
speaks of. It is delineated and fully described by 
Villoteau (i, 943 f.). Examples are given at Brussels, 
no. 124; New York, no. 2861. 

With Islamic pecples, reed-pipes belong to outdoor 
music. Just as we see them in the A/f layla wa-layla as 
being essential to folk, ceremonial, processional, and 
martial music, so they are today, and probably have 
always been. 

Double reed-pipes. Ibn Khurradadhbih says 
that the Persians ‘‘invented’’ the double reed-pipe 
called the diyanay (al-Mas‘iidi, Muridj, loc. cit.), the 
earliest instrument of this type that we know by name 
in Arabic literature, although it appears in the 
2nd/8th century frescoes at Kusayr SAmra (Musil, pl. 
xxiv). It has been suggested that the word should be 
diinay, but diyanay is also given by al-Farabi (see 
Farmer, Studies, 57), who describes and delineates the 
instrument which, he says, was also called the mizmar 
al-muthanna or muzdwadj. The two pipes were of equal 
length and each was pierced by five finger-holes, 
which gave an octave between them. Probably the 
instrument known in the Middle Ages as the zammara 
(vulg. zummara) was actually the old diyaénay, although 
it merely equates with fistula in the Glossarium Latino- 
Arabicum (5th/11th century) and the Vocabulista 
(7th/13th century). As early as the 7th/13th century 
we read of the mawsul in Egypt (al-Makrizi, i/1, 136). 
The name itself means ‘‘joined’’ (see Studies, 78), and 
it was doubtless a double reed-pipe. Since the 18th 
century at least, zummara has been the name for this 
instrument in the East (cf. Niebuhr, i, 145), and Lane 
(367) describes and delineates it. It has cylindrical 
tubes and is played with single beating reeds. It is to 
be found with a varying number of finger-holes and is 
named accordingly (Sachs, 433). In the Maghrib, it is 
called the makrin and makrina (Lavignac, 2793: RA, 
1866), whilst in Syria it is given a vulgarised or 
metathetical form of the old muzawadj (cf. Sachs, 257; 
Dalman, Pal. Divan). For specimens and descriptions, 
see Brussels, nos. 115-18; New York, nos. 2167, 
2633; and ZDPV [1927], 19. Specimens in the collec- 
tion of Farmer range from 18 to 43 cm. in length. 

Another type of double reed-pipe has only one pipe 
pierced with finger-holes, whilst the other serves as a 
drone. This also carries the name of zummara when the 
two pipes are of the same length (cf. Niebuhr, i, 145). 
When the drone pipe is longer than the chanter pipe 
it is known as the arghil (arghun, Mushaka, 29; ‘arkun, 
Lavignac, 2812) in modern times (cf. Freytag, Chrest. 
Arab. , 1834, 34) in Egypt and Syria. Villoteau (i, 962) 
gives a detailed description with scales and designs of 
three sizes, 107, 82.6 and 38.6 cm. in length (in the 
South Kensington Museum, there is one 144 cm. 
long). Like the preceeding instrument, it is played 
with single beating reeds. The drone pipe is furnished 
with additional tubes (ziyadat) which are affixed to 


lower the pitch. In Syria the smaller type of arghal is 
named the mashira, a most significant name, in spite 
of it being ignored in the lexicons. Lane, 367, figures 
a six-finger holed instrument which, he says, was used 
at dhtkrs and by Nile boatmen. For specimens see 
Brussels, nos. 342-6; ZDPV [1927}, pl. 2. 

Bagpipe. An ancient instrument in the Orient. 
Just prior to Islam we have it figured on Sasanid 
sculptures (Ker Porter, Travels, ii, pl. 64). We do not 
know its ancient Semitic name, but Ibn Sina and Ibn 
Zayla mention it as the mizmar al-djirab, describing it 
as being played by ‘‘an artificial contrivance’’. 
Although Niebuhr (i, 146) calls it the zummarat al- 
kirba, and Lane, 386, names it the zummara bi-su‘n, the 
more general term used in Arabic speaking countries 
is zukra, although we find mezwed, pl. mzawd, used in 
Tunisia (Von Hornbéstl, 4) and in Algeria. The word 
zukra is given variations by some European authors, 
as in the zukkara of Villoteau (i, 970) and the sukkara 
of Rouanet (Lavignac, 2812). In Persia, the bagpipe 
has long been known as the nay anban and ndy maghk or 
mashkak (Burhan-i kati‘), whence the Hindistani name 
mashk or mushuk (Tagore, 24; Day, 151). In Turkey, 
the older word was fulum, tuliim or tuliim (Meninski, 
Sachs; cf. Ewliya Celebi, i, 642: tuliim didik), but 
ghayda would appear to be equally popular, and this 
name is to be found throughout the Balkan countries 
(cf. Arab. ghayta; Span. gaita; Eng. wayghie). 

The bagpipe used by Islamic peoples is generally 
equipped with a chanter pipe (with five or six finger- 
holes) and mouthpiece, but rarely with a drone pipe. 
The chanter, terminating in a horn bell (Schallstick), 
is often double, a feature which was probably the 
original reason for the term zummara being used with 
the bagpipe. The woodwork is sometimes inlaid with 
metal, whilst another feature is the adornment of the 
instrument with tassels, beads, shells, and other frip- 
pery. Designs may be found in Niebuhr (tab. xxvi) 
and Sachs (434), and actual specimens in Brussels, 
no. 372. 

Instruments of free reeds. The Chinese chéng is 
such an instrument. Probably it was not used by 
Islamic peoples, although known to them. The chéng is 
described in the Mafatth al-‘ulim as follows: ‘‘The 
mustak is a musical instrument of the Chinese. It is 
made of compounded tubes (anabib), and its name in 
Persian is bisha mushta’’ (237). We get a little more 
information from Ibn Ghaybi, who informs us that 
the cubcik or musikar-1 khatay was made of tubes of reed 
joined together. It was blown through a tube and the 
notes were obtained by fingerholes. For description 
and designs, see Van Aalst, Chinese music, 80. 

b. Pipe-blown types. —The flutes of the 
Arabs, Persians and Turks, unlike those of Western 
Europe, are played vertically, a current of air being 
blown across the orifice (manfakh) at its head. Ewliya 
Celebi (i, 623, 636, 642 read J, not Jt) is not sure 
whether it was Pythagoras or Moses who ‘‘invented’”’ 
the first instrument of this type, the shepherd’s flute, 
called the kawal (cf. xavd6¢). Ibn Khurradadhbih says 
that it originated with the Kurds (al-Mas‘tdi, viii, 90 
= § 3214), and Ibn Ghaybi (Sharh al-adwar) says that 
this instrument was the nay abyad (white nay). We 
know from Ibn al-A‘rabi (d. 231/846) that the Arabs 
called this flute or reed-pipe the shiya‘. A characteristic 
of the Arab flute was its length, hence the ancient 
Greek proverb which likened a talkative person to an 
Arabian flute (Menandri Fragm.). 

In the early days of Islam, the Arabs called their 
flute the kussaba (later modified into kasaba), and this 
is the name used by the poets al-A‘sha (d. 8/629) and 
Rw’ba b. al-‘Adjdjadj (2nd/8th century). These terms 
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fell into desuetude in the East when Persian musical 
influence were at their height. The Persians called 
their flute the nay narm (soft nay) so as to distinguish 
it from the nay proper and the surndy, which were reed- 
pipes, and so the Arabs of the East called their flute 
the nay, although in the West the old word kussaba or 
kasaba was retained. Another term for the flute in early 
days, perhaps a different kind, was yara‘ (Mafatih al- 
‘ulm, 236), and in the 5th/11th century Glossarium 
Latino-Arabicum it equates with calamaula. In the 
7th/13th century, it was still a common name with 
Safi al-Din ‘Abd al-Mu?min in the East, and with al- 
Shakundi in the West (al-Makkari, i, 59: read yara‘ 
not bara‘). In the contemporary Vocabulista tn Arabico, 
it (yara‘) agrees with fistula. The words hayra‘a and 
hari‘a (al-Djawhari, al-FirGzbadi) would appear to be 
vulgar forms of yara‘. 

Whilst the diminutive kasiba (kusayba) sometimes 
occurs in reference to a small flute, shabbdba and shabab 
(\/shabba ‘‘to grow up’’) were the more general terms 
used in ‘Irak (Ikowan al-Safa’, i, 97), Egypt (al- 
Makrizi, i, 136), Spain (al-Shalahi, Voc. in Arab.), and 
the Maghrib (Ibn Khaldin, ii, 352). It became the 
exabeba of Western Europe. Another name for a small 
flute was djuwak, and this word also found a place with 
the Latins as the joch (Du Cange). In Persia, the small 
flute was called the pisha (Kanz al-tuhaf), hence the 
Balkan piscoiu and pisak. 

We read of the nay in the Aghani (ix, 71), but we 
cannot be sure whether it was a flute or a reed-pipe. 
Al-Farabi (Kosegarten, 45) ignores the flute (nay) and 
says that it was inferior (ukhur) to the mizmar (reed- 
pipe), but it soon gained wide recognition in chamber 
music probably by reason of Saff appreciation and the 
dhikr of the darwish. Safi al-Din ‘Abd al-Mu’min (d. 
693/1294) describes the nay with eight holes for finger- 
ing, the thumb-hole at the back being called the 
Sshudia‘ (‘‘vehement’’), its name revealing its function. 
In the Persian Kanz al-tuhaf (8th/14th century) we find 
two very small flutes mentioned, but in the Sharh al- 
adwar (9th/15th century) we find that the nay abyad was 
normally 63 cm. long. Five larger sizes are given, the 
longest being 99 cm., with two smaller sizes, the limit 
being 31.5 cm. Ibn Ghaybi also registers several 
varieties including the nay bamm of 67.5 cm. approx- 
imating in pitch to the damm string of the lute, and the 
ndy zir of 33.75 cm. approximating to the zimr string. 
Ewliya Celebi (12th/18th cent.) gives the names of a 
number of Turkish flutes (i, 623) including the shah 
mansur, the dawudi, and the bolaheng. Villoteau (i, 954) 
describes and delineates the Egyptian instruments of 
the late 12th/18th century. The largest, 77 cm. long, 
was the nay shah (= shah nay), and the smallest, 48.8 
cm. long, was the nay djtraf, the kiraft of modern Syria 
(Mushaka, 29). Other flutes named by him are the nay 
kushuk, the nay sufurdja (? supurda), the nay mutlak, and 
the ndy husaynt. In Turkey the supurda is the smallest 
flute used in chamber music (Lavignac, 3019). 
Turkish and Egyptian flutes are usually well made, 
with a head to support the lips. In Palestine and the 
Maghrib they still retain, more or less, a primitive 
appearance, and although the seven-holed flute is 
common (Christianowitsch, pl. 2), the five- and six- 
holed instrument has acceptance (Delphin and Guin, 
45; ZDPV [1927], pl. 1). In the Maghrib, the flutes in 
the orchestras still retain the name of the kasaba (vulg. 
kasba), and they are generally about 40 cm. long, 
whilst the duwak or shabbaba (shabab) is smaller. In the 
interior, longer flutes like the gibli and sudast may be 
found. Delphin and Guin give an account of these. 

The recorder, or flite a bec, also found favour in 
the East. This is the Arabic nay labak (mouth nay), the 
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Persian sit, the Turkish daduk, and the Hindustani 
alghiza. As early as the Ikhwan al-Safa? and the 
Mafatih al-Sulim (4th/10th century) we read of the saf- 
fara, which was doubtless a flate 4 bec (see Farmer, 
Studies, 83). Villoteau (i, 951) says that it was an 
instrument of this type in his day in Egypt. The diiduk 
or diduk is mentioned by Ewliya Celebi in nine dif- 
ferent species (i, 642), and is also mentioned by 
Hadjdji Khalifa (i, 400). The shahin would appear to 
have been a small three-holed recorder such as was 
common with pipe and tabor players in mediaeval 
Western Europe. It was played with the fingers of one 
hand, the other hand being used for beating the fab/ 
or drum, hence the phrase in al-Ghazali: ‘‘The shahin 
of the drummer (tabéal).”’ 

Pan pipes are also common to folk usage. Both 
Pythagoras and Moses are credited by Ewliya Celebi 
(i, 624, 636) with the “‘invention’’ of the musikar or 
pan pipes. Although the word stands for ‘‘a composer 
of melodies”’ in the Mafatih al-‘ultim (see also Menin- 
ski), it referred to a musical instrument in the 
9th/15th century (N. et E., xiv, 312). A contemporary 
writer, Ibn Ghaybi, says that ‘‘the musikar is one of 
the {wind instruments with] free pipes. Its notes are 
determined by size [of pipes]. The longest have the 
low notes, and the shortest the high notes.’’ We find 
the instrument called misikal (Farhang-i shu“ari), whilst 
Hadjdji Khalifa (i, 400) has mithkal, and Toderini (i, 
237) mescal, which probably gave birth to the Roma- 
nian muscal. The term misikal survived up to modern 
times (Villoteau, i, 963), but the more general word 
used today (Mushaka, 29) is djanah. (Pedro de Alcala 
[1503] mentions a harp by this name, but perhaps he 
confused the name with dank.) Russell (The natural 
history of Aleppo, i, 156), writing in Syria in the 18th 
century, says that pan pipes were to be found with 
from three to twenty-three pipes. Kaempfer, 743, 
delineates an 11th/17th century Persian instrument. 

The names of instruments in the mazamir group in 
Arabic are legion. Many of those not mentioned in 
this article are regional and are of folk origin, their 
source being often discernible, such as in the zamdjara 
and zamkhar, to name only two. More interesting how- 
ever, are the older words like hunbika, nakib and zan- 
bak. The first two occur in al-Firdzabadi (d. 
817/1414), and nakib, which equates with mizmar, 
reminds us of the much debated passage in Ezekiel, 
xxviii, 13. Zanbak occurs in al-Azhari (d. 370/980) and 
even earlier (cf. Lane). The Greek capBtxn and the 
Latin sambuca were stringed instruments, and Isidore 
of Seville’s sambuca as a ‘‘wood-wind”’ instrument has 
long been suspect, but since zanbak is to be found in 
Arabic equating with zammara and mizmar there would 
appear to be good reason for accepting Isidore of 
Seville. 
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MIZWALA (a.), sundial. This term and sa‘a 
shamstyya are used in modern Arabic, but in mediaeval 
Islamic times horizontal sundials were referred to 
either as rukhama, lit. ‘‘marble’’ or basifa, lit. ‘‘flat’’, 
and vertical sundials as munharifa, lit. ‘‘inclined’’. The 
gnomon was usually called shakhs, shakhis or mikyas. 
One expression of the Muslim concern with timekeep- 
ing and regulating the times of prayer [see MIKAT] was 
an avid interest in gnomonics, the theory and practice 
of sundial construction. Muslim astronomers made 
substantial contributions to both aspects of the sub- 
ject, and by the late mediaeval period there were sun- 
dials of one form or another in most of the major mos- 
ques in the Islamic world. Those which survived 
usually bear markings for the hours (seasonal or 
equinoctial) and for the midday (zuhr) and afternoon 
(‘asr) prayers. Since the beginnings of the permitted 
intervals for these two prayers were defined in terms 
of shadow lengths, their regulation by means of sun- 
dials was singularly appropriate. 

The earliest surviving Arabic treatise on sundials 
deals with their construction and is attributed to al- 
Khvarazmi [g.v.], active in Baghdad in the early 
3rd/9th century. The work consists mainly of a set of 
tables of coordinates for constructing horizontal sun- 
dials serving 12 different latitudes. Each of al- 
Kh’adrazmi’s sub-tables for a specific latitude displays 
for both of the solstices the solar altitude, the shadow 
of a standard gnomon, and the solar azimuth (see PI. 
XVI, fig. 1). With these functions tabulated, con- 
struction of the sundial would have been almost 
routine. A 4th/10th-century treatise on the construc- 
tion of vertical sundials has also survived. This is by 
one of the two Baghd4d astronomers Ibn al-Adami or 
Sa‘id ibn Khafif al-Samarkandi (the copyist of the 
unique manuscript was not sure). Two auxiliary func- 
tions are tabulated with which one can generate pairs 
of orthogonal coordinates useful for marking vertical 
sundials serving any terrestrial latitude and inclined at 
any angle to the local meridian. Also from the 
‘Abbasid period, probably the 3rd/9th century, is the 
earliest text on the portable conical sundial. 

Thabit b. Kurra (fl. Baghdad, ca. 300/900 [.2.]) 
wrote a comprehensive work on sundial theory deal- 


ing with the transformation of coordinates between 
different orthogonal systems based on three planes: 
(1) the horizon, (2) the celestial equator, and (3) the 
variable plane of the sundial. As far as we know, 
Thabit’s treatise, despite its merits, was not influen- 
tial. Later Muslim astronomers were more interested 
in the practical side of gnomonics. 

The major work on spherical astronomy and 
instrumentation in the later period of Islamic 
astronomy was the compendium by Abu ‘Ali al- 
Marrakushi [g. v.], who worked in Cairo ca. 680/1280. 
There are lengthy sections on sundials, with 
numerous tables and diagrams. The discussion con- 
centrates on descriptions of the mode of construction; 
there is little underlying theory. The text deals with 
horizontal, vertical, cylindrical and conical sundials as 
well as simple, portable vertical sundials, in plane, 
cylindrical or conical format. Al-Marrakushi’s 
treatise was widely influential in later astronomical 
circles in Egypt, Syria and Turkey. 

A contemporary of al-Marrakushi in Cairo, Shihab 
al-Din al-Maksi, prepared a set of tables for marking 
vertical sundials for the latitude of that city. For each 
degree of inclination to the local meridian he 
tabulated the coordinates of the points of intersection 
of the lines for the seasonal hours and the ‘asr curve 
with the shadow traces at the equinoxes and the 
solstices (see Pl. XVII, fig. 2). The astronomer Ibn al- 
Sarradj, active in Aleppo some fifty years later, 
devised several ingenious sundials for all latitudes. 

Only a few sundials survive from the mediaeval 
period. Hundreds or even thousands must have been 
constructed from the 3rd/9th century onwards, but 
the vast majority have disappeared without trace. The 
oldest surviving Islamic sundial (see Pl. XVIII, fig. 3) 
was made by Ibn al-Saffar, an astronomer of some 
renown who worked in Cordova about the year 
400/1000. Only one-half of the instrument survives, 
but the remains are adequate to establish that 
gnomonics was not the maker’s forte. The sundial is of 
the horizontal variety and there are lines for each of 
the seasonal hours and the zuér prayer; there would 
also have been markings for the ‘asr. The gnomon is 
now missing, but its length is indicated as the radius 
of a circle engraved on the sundial. Several other, 
later Andalusi sundials which survive are singularly 
poor testimonials to their makers’ abilities; yet proper 
sundials must have existed in mediaeval al-Andalus. 

The Tunisian sundial shown in Pl. XVIII, fig. 4 is 
a much neater production. It was made in 746/1345-6 
by Abu ’Il-Kasim Hasan al-Shaddad, and it is of con- 
siderable historical interest because its markings 
display only the times of day with religious 
significance. For the afternoon (right-hand side) the 
curves for the zukr and ‘asr are marked according to 
the standard Andalusi/Maghribi definitions. For the 
morning there is a curve for the duhd, symmetrical 
with the ‘asr curve with respect to the meridian, and 
a line for the time of the ta*hib one equinoctial hour 
before midday, this institution being associated with 
the communal worship on Friday (see pjuM‘a]. It was 
the symmetry of the duka and “asz on this sundial that 
first led to an understanding of the definitions of the 
times of the daylight prayers in Islam. 

The astronomer Ibn al-Shatir, chief muwakkit of the 
Umayyad Mosque in Damascus, constructed in 
773/1371-2 a horizontal sundial, some 2m x 1m in 
size, which is undoubtedly the most splendid sundial 
of the Middle Ages (see Pl. XIX, fig. 5). It was 
erected on a platform on the southern side of the main 
minaret of the Mcsque. It could be used to measure 
time after sunrise in the morning and time before 
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sunset in the afternoon, as well as time before and 
after midday. This means that it measured time 
relative to the zuhr and maghrib prayers, and the ‘asr 
curve enabled regulation of time relative to that 
prayer also. 

No vertical sundials survive from the first few cen- 
turies of Islamic astronomy, but we know they were 
made because of the treatises on their use which were 
compiled from the 3rd/9th century onwards. The 
munharifa, meaning simply ‘‘vertical and inclined to 
the meridian’, usually bore markings for each 
seasonal hour and the ‘asr prayer bounded by two 
hyperbolic shadow-traces for the solstices. Tables such 
as those of al-Maksi (see above) would be particularly 
useful for constructing such sundials on the walls of 
mosques. ‘ 

Numerous sundials from the period after the 
10th/16th century survive in mosques from Morocco 
to India. No inventory of these instruments has been 
made, beyond non-technical surveys of those in Istan- 
bul. In any case, they constitute but a modest 
testimonial to a millennium of Muslim activity in 
gnomonics. 
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xvi (1972), 299-308. Several Ottoman and Safawid 
sundials on 4zbla indicators are illustrated in King, 
Maps and instruments for finding the direction of Mecca 
(9th-19th century), in Johann Wolfgang Goethe- 
Universitat (Frankfurt-am-Main), Institut fiir Geschichte 
der Naturwissenschaften, Preprint Series, no. 13 (1989). 

Non-technical surveys of the sundials are in 
A.S. Unver, Sur les cadrans solaires horizontaux et ver- 
ticaux en Turgute, in Archives Internationales d’Histoire 
des Sciences, xxviii-xxix (1954), 254-66, and W. 
Meyer, Sundials of the Osmanic era in Istanbul, in Procs. 
of the International Symposium on the Observatory in Islam 
(Istanbul 1977), Istanbul 1980, 193-202, and idem, 
Istanbul’dak: giines saatlert, in Sandoz Kiiltir Yayinlani 
(Istanbul), no.7 (1985). (D.A. Kine) 
MIZWAR, arabicised form of the Berber amzwaru, 

‘“‘he who precedes, he whois placed at the head’’, 
equivalent to the Arabic mukaddam and, like this, fre- 
quently has in North Africa the meaning of chief of 
a religious brotherhood (fartka [g.v.], the 
superintendent of a zawzya [q.v.} or the chief ofa 
body of shorfa [q.v.|. In those districts of the Maghrib 
where the old Berber organisation has survived, 
mainly in the Great Atlas and Central Atlas, amzwar 
is sometimes the equivalent of anflis, the political 
adviser to a body (cf. R. Montagne, Les Berbéres et le 
Makhzen dans le Sud du Maroc, Paris 1930, 222). 

The term mizwar (or mazwar) is found early in the 
histories of the Maghrib in connection with Almohad 
institutions. There it means the head of a faction, and 
the corresponding office seems at this time to be often 
confused with those of hafiz and muhtastb [q.v.]. In the 
time of the Mu?’minid caliph Abi Yisuf Ya‘kib al- 
Mansur, each of the twenty-one Almohad tribes had 
two mizwars, ‘‘one for the first rank of the hierarchy, 
i.e. the earliest recruits of the Almohads, and another 
for those who had joined them later (ghuzat)’’ (Kitab al- 
Ansab, in E. Lévi-Provengal, Documents inédits d’histotre 
almohade, Paris 1928, 70; cf. also 63-4, and 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, introduction to the 
translation of the Masalik al-absar of Ibn Fad] Allah al- 
‘Umari, Paris 1927, p. xxxvi). Mazwdr was in cons- 
tant use in Fas for the nakib {q.v.] of the principal 
Sharifian groups who lived in this capital (see R. le 
Tourneau, Fes avant le protectorat, Casablanca 1949, 
489). In Marrakech, the same title was borne, under 
the Almohads, by the head of a kind of guild of physi- 
cians in the town (see G. Deverdun, Marrakech des 
origines 4 1912, Rabat 1959, 251). 
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1. An extract from al-Kh”arazmi’s tables for sundial construction showing two pairs of sub-tables for each of 

latitudes 21°, 28°, 33°, 35° and 40°, based on obliquity 23;51° [see MayL]. The final pair of tables is for latitude 

29;30° but with obliquity 23;35°. These tables occur here in a treatise on astrolables and sundials by al-Sidjzr 

(fl. Iran, ca. 975). Taken from ms. Istanbul Topkap: 3342, 8 +9, with kind permission of the Director of the 
Topkap: Library. 





2. An extract from al-Maksi’s tables for constructing vertical sundials for the latitude of Cairo. This particular sub-table serves an inclination 
of 15° to the meridian. Taken from ms. Cairo Dar al-Kutub mikdt 103, fols. 68b-69a, with kind permission of the Director of the Egyptian National 
Library. 
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3. The oldest surviving Islamic sundial, made about the year 

400/1000 in Cordova by Ibn al-Saffar. The curve for the zuhr is 

Just visible on this fragment, and there would have been curves 

for the beginning and end of the “asr as well. Photo courtesy of 
the Museo Arqueoldgico Provincial de Cérdoba. 





4. A 8th/14th-century Tunisian sundial indicating four times of day with religious significance: the duha 
and the ta*hib before midday, and the zuhr and the “asr after it. Property of the National Museum of 
Carthage; photo courtesy of the late M. Alain Brieux, Paris. 
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5. The markings of the splendid sundial of Ibn al-Shatir which once graced the main minaret of the Umayyad 

Mosque in Damascus. The original sundial is in fragments, preserved in the garden of the nearby Archeological 

Museum. This copy is made from an exact replica made by the 13th/19th-century muwakkit al-Tantawi which 

is still in situ on the minaret. Courtesy of the Syrian Department of Antiquities and the late M. Alain Brieux, 
Paris. 
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Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(E. Lévi-Provenca*) 

AL-MIZZA, modern form Mezzé, a village lying, 
according to the mediaeval geographers, half-a-farsakh 
(i.e. about 4 km./2'% miles) to the west of Damascus 
[see DIMASHK], described as extensive, populous and 
agriculturally rich, being irrigated by one of the 
streams of the Barada river. It was also known as Miz- 
zat Kalb, having been in the Umayyad period a 
locality heavily settled by South Arabian, Kalbi sup- 
porters of the Sufyanids, and being also the spot 
where the Companion of the Prophet Dihya b. 
Khalifa al-Kalbt was reputedly buried (al-Harawi, 
Ziyarat, 11/27). In historical accounts of the 
Umayyads, it is mentioned several times as a centre 
of the Kalb, especially in the confused last years of the 
dynasty; thus in 127/745 Marwan II after suppressing 
the revolt of Hims [q.v.] sent a force against his 
opponents in the Damascus area, and the properties 
of the Yamaniyya at al-Mizza were burnt down (al- 
Tabari, ii, 1894; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, v, 329; cf. 
G.R. Hawting, The first dynasty of Islam, the Umayyad 
caliphate AD 661-750, London 1986, 98). 

By Ayytbid and Mamluk times, however, it is 
again described as flourishing. Ibn Battita (i, 236, tr. 
Gibb, i, 148; cf. also Ibn Djubayr, 277, tr. 
R.J.C. Broadhurst, London 1952, 288) found it to be 
one of the largest villages of the Ghita {¢.v.], famed 
inter alia for its ‘ulama?, including the traditionist 
Djamal al-Din Yiasuf b. al-Zaki ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Mizzi (d. 742/1341-2 [q.v.]). Al-Dimashki (Nukhba, 
tr. Mehren, 265-6) mentions the renown of its rose 
water. The expanding modern city of Damascus has 
now crept towards al-Mizza, and the city’s airport is 
located there. : 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Yakat, ed. Beirut, v, 122; Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, 508; Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie a l’époque des Mamelouks, 38, 
47; Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie, 307-8. 

7 (C.E. Boswortn) 

AL-MIZZI, DyaMAL aL-Din asu ’L-HapjpyApy 
YusurF B. aL-Zaki ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Yisuf al-Kalbi 
al-Kuda‘i, famous Syrian traditionist. Born near 
Aleppo in 654/1256 of Arab stock, he moved early in 
life with his parents to al-Mizza {q.v.], a rich village 
just outside Damascus where he received a traditional 
education in Kur?an and some fikh. When he was in 
his early twenties he embarked upon a career as a 
traditionist hearing fadiths with the masters of his 
time. One of his fellow pupils was Taki ’Il-Din Ibn 
Taymiyya (661-728/1263-1328 [g.v.]), who remained 
a life-long friend. Al-Mizzi travelled extensively in 
search of traditions in Syria, Palestine, Egypt and the 
Hijaz and developed into the greatest ridjal expert the 
Muslim world had ever seen. Furthermore, he 
acquired a mastery in Arabic language and grammar. 
When he was still a young man, he had some contacts 
with controversial Sufi circles but he soon discon- 
tinued these, probably as a result of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
warnings against them. A Shafi‘l as to his legal 
preference, he nevertheless wholeheartedly espoused 
the new ideas and the creed proposed by Ibn 
Taymiyya, something which even landed him for a 
short time in jail. 

From 718/1319 onwards, al-Mizzi became the head 
of one of the major hadith academies of Damascus, the 
Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya, which was in a fact a 
wakf. Before entering this madrasa he had to profess 
that he upheld the creed of al-Ash‘ari [g.v.], but in 
spite of his pledge to this effect, he had many adver- 
saries who doubted his sincerity and who suspected 


him of having been ‘‘corrupted’’ by Ibn Taymiyya’s 
creed. Even so, he taught hadith in this academy until 
his death in 742/1341. 

Among his students we find, apart from Ibn 
Taymiyya, such scholars as al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1347 
[¢.v.]), Abd al-Wahhab al-Subki (d. 771/1369 {q.2.]), 
the author of the Tabakat al-Shafityya al-kubra, and his 
son-in-law Isma‘il b. ‘Umar Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1372 
[g.v.]), the author of al-Biddya wa ‘l-nihaya. 

Al-Mizzi’s fame as a muhaddith rests mainly in two 
voluminous works: 

I. Tahdhib al-kamal fi asma? al-ridjal, a biographical lex- 
icon listing all the transmitters of the isndds occurring 
in the ‘‘Six’’ canonical collections as well as in some 
other minor tradition collections. It constitutes a 
milestone in the “lm al-ridjal in that it is the first com- 
prehensive lexicon that aims at being exhaustive, 
much more so than any of its predecessors. As 
Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma‘raf, the modern editor of the 
Tahdhib, points out, it not only comprises the 
biographical material collected in earlier works of that 
kind, but al-Mizzi has also brought together virtually 
every scrap of information on the ruwat kutub al-sitta 
that he could lay his hands on (see Ma‘rif’s introduc- 
tion to his edition in progress, i, 41-9). Various 
scholars have produced compendia of al-Mizzi’s 
original, none being more famous than the Tahdhib al- 
Tahdhib of Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani (d. 852/1448) 
[g.v.], which with its twelve volumes amounts to 
approximately one-third of the unwieldy original. For 
a survey of all the reworkings of the Tahdhib al-kamal, 
see Ma‘raf’s introduction, i, 51-71. 

II. Tuhfat al-ashraf bi-ma‘rifat al-atraf, which is 
available in the complete and reliable edition of ‘Abd 
al-Samad Sharaf al-Din. This work contains the 
musnads of all those first generation transmitters, the 
Companions of the Prophet, arranged in alphabetical 
order, who, after the Prophet, had the isnads of the 
“‘Six Books’’ and a few other minor collections. (In 
the final part of vol. xiii, the so-called mursal traditions 
[see HADITH] headed by the Successors are brought 
together.) The individual musnads comprise complete 
isnads or isnad bundles but do not contain the complete 
matns supported by these isndds. Only the faraf (plural 
ajraf), a technical term which indicates the ‘‘gist’’ or 
an epitomising phrase of each main, precedes the 
sometimes substantial list of names from the tsndd as 
it occurs in the various collections. Within each Com- 
panion’s musnad the material is presented in the 
alphabetical order of the second link after the Prophet, 
the Successors, and in large musnads it is in turn 
divided up into material presented in the alphabetical 
order of the third and sometimes fourth links in the 
isnads. The edition currently available is especially 
helpful in that it presents this complex material in an 
array of different letter sizes with many appropriate 
modern symbols, easily recognisable abbreviations 
and a variety of numberings inserted, thus greatly 
facilitating the use of an otherwise awesome textbook. 

In the study of Muslim tradition, al-Mizzi’s Tuhfa 
is indispensable and this for the following reasons: 
1. It is the only work of its kind which comprises also 
al-Nasa?i’s al-Sunan al-kubré, a collection which that 
collector later excerpted to produce his Sunan as we 
know it today (also known by the name a/-Mudjtaba). 
Al-Sunan al-kubra was never edited, and although the 
Tuhfa’s editor once announced that he was going to 
undertake a complete edition, except for one slim 
volume containing the chapter on fahara, his plans 
have not yet been carried out. An analysis of al- 
Nasa7i’s Kubra isnads shows how that collector added 
masses of single strand isndds to already existing zsnad 
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bundles collected by his predecessors, strands which 
he diligently left unmentioned in his later, excerpted 
Sunan. Sezgin’s GAS, i, does not yet know of any mss. 
of the Kudra. 
2. Repeated use of the Tuhfa provides the analyst of 
isnads with a host of important data which are other- 
wise difficult and time-consuming to unearth. Thus 
the Tuhfa enables the user in the case of Aadiths sup- 
ported by a sizable number of different isndd strands 
to determine at one glance the ‘‘common link’’, that 
is, the possible originator or (the proto-version of) the 
main. For example, if one wishes to know the possible 
provenance and authorship of a certain canonical 
tradition quoted somewhere without isndd, the subse- 
quent procedure could be followed. The tradition is 
first traced in Wensinck’s Concordance and hence in 
any of the available collections listed there from where 
the Companion and the two or three oldest transmit- 
ters of its isndd can be gleaned. Then, consulting the 
extensive alphabetical lists of transmitters at the 
beginning of each volume of the Tuhfa, the Com- 
panion’s name is located, after that, within this Com- 
panion’s musnad, that of the Successor whose name is 
always preceded by *, and, when necessary, within 
the collection of that Successor the name of the next 
transmitter which is always preceded by **. In some 
very large musnads, e.g. those of Anas b. Malik and 
Abd Hurayra, in order to facilitate the search, one 
may want to trace also the name of the next transmit- 
ter preceded by ***. At this point, spotting the faraf 
and tracing the isndd (bundle) is easy and hence the 
identification of its ‘‘common link’’, if there is one. 
The TuAfa’s editor has, furthermore, obliged the 
users of this work by compiling a list (entitled a/- 
Kashshaf, see Bibl.) of all the titles of the babs of all the 
different chapters of all the collections lying at the base 
of the Tuhfa. Since Wensinck’s at times idiosyncratic 
division of the canonical collections into kitabs (and 
sometimes also babs), made before compiling his Con- 
cordance, never fails to bewilder users, ‘Abd al- 
Samad’s Kashshaf constitutes a welcome additional 
tool for tracing traditions to their sources. In brief, the 
publication of the Tuhfa from the 8th/14th century 
together with the Kashshaf from the 20th century have 
initiated a totally new and time-saving method of 
hadith analysis. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, GII, 64, SII, 66 f.; 
Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, 4th impr., Hyderabad 
1970, 1498 ff.; Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya al-kubra, 
x, 395-430; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, a/-Durar al- 
kamina, v, 233-7; Ibn al-‘Imad al-Hanbali, Skadharat 
al-dhahab, vi, 136 f.; al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamal fr 
asma? al-ridjal, ed. Bashshar ‘Awwad Mat‘rdf, Beirut 
1980-(publication in progress; vol. i contains a com- 
prehensive study of author and work with 
exhaustive bibliographical references); idem, Tuhfat 
al-ashraf bi-ma‘rifat al-atraf, ed. ‘Abd al-Samad 
Sharaf al-Din, Bombay 1965-82, 13 vols. (vol. i 
contains an extensive appraisal of al-Mizzi and his 
Tuhfa),; ‘Abd al-Samad Sharaf al-Din, al-Kashshaf 
‘an abwab maradjt® tuhfat al-ashraf bi-ma‘rifat al-atraf, 
Bombay 1981; for more on ‘‘common links’’, see 
G.H.A., Juynboll, Muslim tradition. Studies in chrono- 
logy, provenance and authorship of early hadith, Cam- 
bridge 1983, index s.n. and 206-17. 

(G.H.A. JuynBoi) 
MKWAJA, a settlement on the modern Tanza- 
nian coast of East Africa. Traditions of Shirazi des- 
cent are found along the whole eastern African coast 
from Somalia southward as far as Kilwa and Lindi 
(see sHirazi]. Investigation carried out in 1922-3 by 
E.C. Baker brought to light the existence in former 


times of a federation of fifteen small chiefdoms in the 
then Tanga District whose rulers were known as 
jumbe, pl. majumbe; and five similar chiefdoms in the 
Pangani District, and twelve in the Bagamoyo 
District. By that date colonial rule had reduced the 
former powers of these chiefs to a virtual nullity. All 
of these chiefs claimed Shirazi descent. 

At this period, chiefs were notably cautious when 
approached by strangers who asked to see their sha- 
Jara, pl. mashajara (Swa. from Ar., genealogical tree), 
but Baker succeeded in obtaining permission to copy 
that of Mkwaja, the principal jumbeate in the 
Pangani group, some twenty miles south of the R. 
Pangani. In the face of the claim of Shirazi or Persian 
descent, it states that the first ancestor of the jumbes of 
Mkwaja was an Arab from Baghdad, by name Aman. 
The shajara contains no dates of birth or death, but 
mentions fifteen generations, that is, at thirty years 
each, 450 years back from 1922 or 1472 for the birth 
of the first-named. This Aman left Baghdad and first 
resided in Zanzibar, before founding a settlement on 
the mainland at Uzimia, whence, at an unknown 
date, his descendants extended to Ushongo, Buyuni, 
Mkwaja, Kipumbwe, Bweni and Pangani. Later 
there was a further, northward extension. Of this, 
Kipumbwe was the principal seat, where the mosque 
is said to have been built in 1789. Shortly after, the 
Diwan, as the Jumbe of Mkwaja was also called, 
moved to Mkwaja, where in 1954 there were visible 
the remains of a ruined 18th century mosque adjacent 
to the modern mosque. In the region about Mkwaja 
there are cemeteries at Kisikimto and Bimbuli, and at 
Mafui an elaborately decorated small mosque of 18th 
century date, and one 19th century tomb. The 
occupants of the tombs are all said to be named in the 
shajara, so that from its information it would be possi- 
ble to establish some rough sort of sequence for the 
tombs. The earlier ones have intricate carvings in 
coral limestone, the later, more crudely, in plaster. 
Most of them also have Chinese porcelain plates let 
into them as a decoration, as also does the mihrab of 
the mosque at Mafui. 

Bibliography: E.C. Baker, Notes on the Shirazi of 

East Africa, in Tanganyika (Tanzania) Notes and 

Records, xi (1941), 1-10; idem, letter dated 9 August 

1957 and extensive manuscript notes dated ca. 1924 

sent to G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville and now in 

Rhodes House, Oxford, Mss. Afr. s. 1660; 

P.S. Garlake, The mediaeval history of the coast of 

Tanganyika, London 1962; idem, with B.G. Martin, 

A preliminary handlist of the Arabic inscriptions of the 

eastern African coast, in JRAS (1973). 

7 (G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

MOBADH ‘‘chief of the Madjis’’, the Farsi 
form of MP magupet (OP *magupat:). This title occurs 
in Manichaean Parthian as magbed, in Armenian as 
mogpet or movpet, in Syriac as mépata and méhpaté, in 
Greek as pavintés, paumités, patty, wadrys and 
wé&nta, and in Arabic as mawbadh or mibadh with the 
plural mawabidha. The reputation of this Zoroastrian 
priest for religious learning and legal responsibility led 
al-Ya‘kubi to explain this term as ‘Salim al-‘ulama?, 
while al-Mas‘udi explained it as fafiz al-din and 
derived it from mu = “‘religion’”’ and badh = ‘‘protec- 
tor’’. The lexicographers add that it meant ‘‘learned’’ 
(danishmand), someone who answered questions put to 
him, a judge (Kadi), and a fakih. 

The theory of Wikander that the magupat originally 
predominated in Media and Adharbaydjan, while the 
érpat (hirbadh) predominated in Fars, and that the 
former was imposed over the latter at the beginning of 
the Sasanid period, was based on Kartir’s description 
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of his career advancing from érpat to magupat. This was 
refuted by de Menasce, based on the lack of evidence 
for a hierarchy among different kinds of priests in the 
3rd century. Although the existence of mébadhs is 
sometimes retrojected back to earlier times, as in the 
Arda Viraz Namag (i, 9), where Alexander is said to 
have killed many magupatan, the earliest attested use of 
this title is in the inscriptions of Kartir (Kirdér) in the 
reign of Bahram II (276-93). Although Kartir claims 
to have been both magupat and érpat under Shapur I 
(ca. 241-72) in his inscription at Naksh-i Rustam (1. 
28), in those at Sar Mashhad (I. 4) and the Ka‘ba of 
Zoroaster (1. 3), he says that he signed contracts which 
he sealed for the fires and for the Magians under 
Shapir I as Kirdér, éhrpat. Under Ohrmazd I (272-3) 
he was made Okrmazd magupat (sc. of the god 
Ohrmazd), which position he held under Bahram I 
(273-76) and Bahram II. As such he was in charge of 
the divine ceremonies which he increased, founded 


' Vahran fires and sealed contracts for the fires and 


testaments, contracts and documents for the Magians 
at court and throughout the state. Bahram II made 
him magupat and judge (datébar) of the entire state. 

Whether or not a hierarchy of priests was estab- 
lished under Kartir, the title of magupat is hierarchic 
in nature, meaning that one magus (magomart) is in 
charge of others.. Although Herzfeld ascribes a 
magupat of Méshan engraved on a gem to the 3rd cen- 
tury, local magupats, mainly of Adiabene, begin to be 
attested in Christian martyrologies during the reign of 
Shapir II (309-79). Their role in apprehending and 
executing Christians is emphasised, but one of them 
is said to have entered the fire temple to perform the 
cult, while another, Adur-Ohrmazd (d. 407), is said 
to have recited the Avesta, Yashts and Dron night and 
day as mobadh of Balashfarr. By the 4th or 5th century 
a three-level hierarchy had developed of local mobadhs, 
grand mébadhs of provinces or regions and a supreme 
mobadh over the entire state. Expressions such as résha 
dmagogshé (head of the Magians) in Syriac correspond- 
ing to the Greek dpyivayos, &pywv tHv pdyov and 
dpxrepeds tov ydyuwv generally refer to local mébadhs, 
while mohpata rabba would refer to a higher priest. The 
existence of a supreme mobadh seems to be indicated in 
358 when Adur-Shabuh, the superior of the mébadh of 
Adiabene, is called ‘‘head of the mobadhs’’ (résha d 
maupate) of the entire East. Under Yazdagird I (399- 
421), Adur-Bézid, the réshd d'magoshé at Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, was probably the head of the priestly 
hierarchy, while Adur-Frazgird, the grand Magian 
(magosha abba) in 408, made _— subordinate 
appointments. 

According to Wikander, the earliest attestation of 
the title of magupatan magupat for the office of supreme 
mobadh occurs during the reign of Bahram V (421-39) 
for Mihr-Shapur in a Christian source. The NP form 
of this title, mébedhan mébedh, was used in Arabic. The 
earlier Armenian form, movpetan movpet, comes from 
MP, while the later Armenian form, mubttan mubitt, 
comes from NP. According to Wiessner, this title first 
appears in Syriac in the time of Mar Aba (540-52). 
Later sources use this title from the time of Shaptr II 
and imply that he appointed the supreme mobadh. Al- 
Birani claims that Shapir IT made the descendants of 
Aturpat Mihraspandan mébadhan mobadhs. According 
to al-Mas‘idi, there was a mébadhan mobadh under 
Yazdagird II (439-57), and the 6th century Matakdan 
names Martbut as magupatan magupat under Firtiz 
(457-83). In Mazdaki doctrine as reported by al- 
Shahrastani, the mobadhan mébadh (understood as the 
chief judge) was one of the four highest officials in the 
royal court. Zaradusht b. Khurragan, the founder of 


the Mazdaki movement, is said to have been a méobadh 
or chief mébadh from Fasa in Fars, but the claim that 
Mazdak himself was mébadh mébadhan (sic) has been 
denied by Klima. Véh-Shapuhr, the magupatan 
magupat of Khusraw I (531-79), is mentionded in the 
Matakdan, as is the magupatan magupat Aturpat-i Zar- 
tushtan, who is said to have lived 150 years and 
been supreme méladhk. There is a list of supreme 
mobadhs of the Sasanid period and of mébadhs contem- 
porary with the last editors of the book in ch. 33 of the 
Bundahishn, in which it is claimed that all surviving 
mébadhs were descended from the same family. 

As head of the priestly hierarchy, the magupatan 
magupat was a member of the royal court, where he 
presided over a supreme council of mébadghs and hir- 
badhs. He was also counsellor to the king, a source of 
wisdom, and shared the king’s meals in wartime. 
However, his role in deciding the royal succession is 
exaggerated in the Letter of Tansar, according to which 
he and two other officials should be given sealed let- 
ters by the king to be opened on the latter’s death. If 
his choice agreed with the other’s choice, it was to be 
announced. If not, nothing should be divulged, he 
should spend a day in worship and the choice should 
be resolved by ‘‘whatever God has put into the 
mobadh’s mind’’. According to the Testament of 
Ardashir, the king was to name his successor in four 
signed, sealed documents given to four high officials, 
who were to open them at his death and compare 
them to determine his successor. Neither procedure is 
confirmed by historical accounts of Sasanid succes- 
sion, but the mébadhan mébadh is frequently described 
in the Shah-nama as placing the crown on the ruler’s 
head. Islamic sources also describe the bi-annual 
court of justice held on the festivals of Nawriiz and 
Mihrdjan when the king held public audiences for 
complaints brought by commoners. Any charges 
against the king were heard first by the supreme 
mobadh, the chief secretary, and the director of the fire 
temples. The supreme mébadh judged the charges 
against the king, who rose and knelt before him with- 
out wearing his crown. 

As the supreme religious and judicial authority, the 
magupatan magupat was supposed to indict enemies of 
God, enemies of the king and heretics, according to 
the Matakdan. In exceptional cases he judged lawsuits 
from which appeals had been made to him without 
seeing the plaintiff or defendant. His decisions were 
above review, being considered more trustworthy 
than the ordeal. Véh-Shaptr, whose archives con- 
tained wills, promulgated a memorandum dealing 
with legal procedure, specifically on keeping records 
of the interrogation in capital crimes. Copies, authen- 
ticated by his seal, were circulated to the provinces. It 
was natural for Muslim writers, such as al-Mas‘tdi, 
to translate mobadhan mobadh as supreme judge (kadi ’t- 
kudat) and to say that his rank was almost equal to that 
of a prophet. 

At the lower levels of the judicial hierarchy, mébadhs 
were judges of first instance and of two degrees (kas 
lower, mas higher), above whom was the mébadh of the 
district. The Matakdan defines the function of the 
magupat as sealing documents in his district and says 
that Kubadh I (488-96, 499-531) introduced the use of 
an official seal for them. In the 6th century, the title 
of magupat was replaced by ‘‘advocate of the poor’’ on 
the seals of the magupat of Fars, and this is attested on 
bullae. Although mébadhs depended on secular officials 
to enforce their judgments, they were expected to act 
as a check in local tax collectors. The legal and 
administrative responsibilities of modbadhs that are 
prominent in the sources were combined with ritual 
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responsibilities, such as reciting the liturgy and per- 
forming sacrifices, tending the fire temples and their 
endowments and religious education. They were 
repositories of sacred and secular learning. Their 
functions sometimes overlapped those of secular 
officials and other kinds of priests. It is not always 
clear whether mébadhs included other forms of priestly 
dignity (such as dastir), to what extent they were 
hereditary or what their position was relative to the 
hirbadhs. After Hurmizd IV (579-90) abolished the 
judgments and regulations of the mébadhan {mébadh/, 
hirbadhs appear to have been predominant at the end 
of the Sasanid period, during the Muslim conquest 
and for a while afterwards. 

In any case, mébadhs, together with other priests, 
lost political support when the Sasanids fell to the 
Muslims. The upper levels of the priestly hierarchy 
disappeared; there was no longer a unitary body of 
priests; and authority devolved on provincial and local 
priests, including mébadhs. It is not always clear 
whether mdbadh is used as a generic term for any priest 
or is used in a specifically technical sense in sources 
referring to Islamic Iran, and this term is also used 
somewhat loosely in modern scholarship for 
Zoroastrian priests in early Islamic times. There was 
both a chief hirbadh and a mébadh mobadhan (sic) in 
SistAn at the time of the conquest in 31/651-2. The lat- 
ter is considered to be either the supreme mobadh who 
had fled there (Sadighi) or a lower priest (Bosworth). 
There was also a mébadhan mébadh at the house of al- 
Fadl b. Sahl [¢.v.| in Khurasan in the late 2nd/early 
9th century who explained Nawriz and Mihrdjan to 
al-Ma?miin’s general, Husayn b. ‘Amr al-Rustami. 
By the 3rd/9th century, a succession of priests exer- 
cised religious authority at least over Fars and Kir- 
man, although Aturfarnbag son of Farrukhzat, Zar- 
tokhsht son of Aturfarnbag, and Aturpat son of Emét, 
are called Hudinan peshobay (‘‘leader of those of the 
Good Religion’’) in Book 3 of the Dénkart rather than 
mobadh. They may, however, also have been mébadhs. 
Manush¢ihr son of Goshn-Yam, a descendant of 
Aturfarnbag, who was chief of the Zoroastrians of 
Fars and Kirman in the second half of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, was either a mdbadh (de Menasce) or the chief hzr- 
badh (Sadighi). His nephew, Emét son of Ashavahisht, 
who succeeded him in the first half of the 4th/10th 
century, and Emét’s son and successor, Aturpat, who 
edited Book 3 of the Dénkart, are regarded as mobadhs 
by de Menasce. The 6th/12th century Kitab-i (Ulamat 
Islam purports to contain the replies of a mobadhan 
mobadh from an earlier MP work and remarks that 
only a few mobadhs were left. 

There are scattered references to local mébadhs in 
early Islamic Iran. A mébadh at Marw is said to have 
advised the governor M&ahiya not to kill Yazdagird 
III in 31/651-2. The local mébadhs and hirbadhs at 
Nishapur asked Abt Muslim to suppress the revolt of 
Bihafarid b. Mahfurtdin in 131/748-9. A mébadh par- 
ticipated in Yahya b. Khalid b. Barmak’s session on 
love, and another explained the Iranian calendar to 
the caliph al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61).  Al- 
Mutawakkil is also said to have sent a mébadh to Fars. 
Zatspram, the brother of Manush¢ihr, was mdbadh of 
Siradjan in Kirman in 267/880-1 and contested his 
brother’s authority over the liturgy. Hamza al- 
Isfahani quotes a list of Sasanid kings compiled by the 
mébadh Bahram son of Mardanshah. Marasfand, a 
mobadh from Kazarin in Fars, read the MP inscrip- 
tions at Persepolis for ‘Adud al-Dawla in 344/955. 
Marasfand’s son Adurbad was a famous mdbadh of 
Fars. Farnbag, who wrote the Bundahishn in 493/1098, 
was descended from the family of Manushéihr and 


Emét son of Ashavahisht, and included a section in 
his work on the genealogy of major mobadh families. 
Mobadhs are also said to have preserved copies of the 
Sasanid register of offices (Gah-ndma) which was part 
of the 4°in-ndma (an Ain-ndma was translated by Ibn 
al-Mukaffa‘ with the title Kitab al-Rusim). 

As the Zoroastrian community contracted, mébadhs 
as such decreased in number and in qualifications and 
shared their authority with other kinds of priests. 
Dastir came to be used for higher priests. The priest 
of the small community at Rayy in the 7th/13th cen- 
tury was called mébadhan mébadh, but in the mid- 
7th/13th century, according to local tradition, the 
community at Kirman invited to lead them a great 
dastir from Khurasan who claimed descent from the 
mobadhan mobadh of Khusraw II (591-628). In the late 
7th/13th century or early 8th/14th century the leader 
of the community at Turkabad in northwestern Yazd 
was Called dastiran dastir. 

It is only in the Persian Riwaydts of the Safawid 
period that precise definitions of different kinds of 
priests are given, presumably in ascending order. The 
herbed is one who knows the Avesta and has been 
initiated as a priest. The mdbed is one who recites the 
Zend-Avesta continually and performs the Yasna ser- 
vice. The dastir is one who knows the Avesta and the 
Zand, the MP literature, and has the authority to 
command Behdins to do religious works. A dahmobed 
is defined as a chief mébed who is in charge of the 
ceremonies for the dead. In 1020/1611 there were 
dasturs and dahmébeds at Kirman and a high priest, 
dasturs and dahmébeds at Yazd. 
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MODES, Musica] [see MAKAM]. 
MODON, a town in the Morea [q.v.} on the 
south-west point of Messenia, about 20 miles 
northwest of Cape Akritas, opposite the island of 
Sapienza at the foot of Mount Tomeus. Modon is fre- 
quently mentioned in ancient times under the names 
Me€csvn and Mosc; from the latter comes the Italian 
name of the town, Modon, under which it has been 
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known since the Middie Ages in Europe. In the Mid- 
dle Ages it was of much greater importance than in 
antiquity. The good harbour of the town, sheltered by 
cliffs of varying heights, has long been a haven of 
refuge and of supply for ships going from the West to 
the Levant. Hence pilgrims frequently mention the 
town and their accounts of their travels even contain 
maps. 

Mentioned by al-Idrisi as a fortified town with a 
citadel (Opus geographicum, Naples and Rome 1970 ff., 
638: M.thtniya; cf. Géographie, tr. Jaubert, Paris 
1846, 305), Modon fell to the Venetians after the 
Latin capture of Constantinople in 1204 and 
remained in their possession for nearly three cen- 
turies; this was a golden age for the town, which 
became an important centre for trade with Egypt and 
Syria. During the second half of the 14th century, the 
population of Modon, already a mixture of Greeks, 
Jews, Albanians and Latins, increased considerably as 
many Christians and Jews of the Peloponnesus 
migrated thither to escape Turkish rule. The 
Ottomans raided the lands outside Modon, and in 
1499-1500 launched naval attacks on Modon whilst 
Sultan Bayezid II advanced on the town by land. 
After a siege of 28 days, the outnumbered Venetians 
had to surrender (9 August 1500); the populace was 
now massacred or enslaved, and the Latin cathedral 
of St. John turned into a mosque. 

In 1531 the Knights of St. John almost recaptured 
Modon, and carried off 1,600 Muslim prisoners. 
Ewliya Gelebi visited the Morea 1667-8 and gives 
valuable information on Modon and its vicinity 
(Seyahat-name, vii, Istanbul 1928, 334 ff.). During the 
War of the Holy League against Turkey, which broke 
out in 1684, the Venetian commander Francesco 
Morosini recaptured Modon with the help of Greek 
and German troops, and the treaty of Carlowitz {see 
KARLOF%A] confirmed the Venetians’ possession. 
Venetian census records from this time show that 
Modon and its district had become very depopulated, 
and Modon itself, including the citadel, had only 236 
inhabitants, of whom some must have been Muslims. 

The town remained for some nineteen years under 
Venetian rule. In 1715 the grand vizier Damad ‘Ali 
Shehid with the help of a number of Greeks took not 
only Modon but almost the whole of the Morea from 
the Venetians in a very short time [see Mora. 2]. The 
Venetian garrisons of Navarino and Coroni as well as 
the inhabitants abandoned them when the Turkish 
army approached in the summer of 1715, in order to 
take refuge in Modon, which was much more strongly 
fortified. Soon afterwards the Turkish fleet and army 
began the siege of the town. After a brief resistance 
Modon surrendered voluntarily. After the capture of 
the town, the grand vizier ordered a general slaughter 
of the Christians. Many in the district thereupon 
adopted Islam in order to save life and property in this 
way. The Turks who had formerly owned property in 
Modon or the neighbourhood were allowed by 
imperial edict to resume possession of it. The Peace of 
Passarowitz (1718) finally ceded Modon to Turkey. 
The town recovered from the catastrophe of 1715. 
From 1725 onwards a busy trade developed between 
Modon and the lands of North Africa, especially 
Algeria and Tunis. Modon played a certain part 
during the war between Turkey and Russia in 1768- 
74. The Russian vice-general Dolgoraki in 1769 
besieged Modon. The siege lasted a long time; the 
fighting was conducted mainly by the artillery on both 
sides. The Russians had also two warships co- 
operating on the sea. At the end of May 1769, Turks 
and Albanians from the interior of the Morea came to 


the help of the besieged. In the battle that now 
developed the Russians suffered heavily. They were 
forced to abandon most of their artillery and to escape 
to Navarino, from which they sailed with the rest of 
the Russian army and a few Greek notables. Accord- 
ing to reliable sources, the Turkish population of 
Modon about 1820 was four to five hundred fighting 
men. About the same time, ‘Ali Agha was prominent 
among the Turks of the town for his wealth and in 
other respects also. The vicinity of Modon was almost 
exclusively inhabited by Greeks who cultivated the 
land, which mainly belonged to the Turks. During the 
Greek War of Independence of 1821-7, all the 
attempts of the Greeks to take the town failed. At the 
end of March 1821, a Peloponnesian force led by the 
Orthodox Patriarch of Methone and other notables, 
besieged Modon and the adjoining towns of Koroni 
and Neokastron. The besiegers were joined in the 
spring by Greeks from the Ionian islands and later by 
Philhellenes from Europe. On 18 May 1821, Greek 
ships blockaded Modon, and many fierce encounters 
took place between the Turks of Modon and their 
besiegers. In July 1821, Turkish ships re-provisioned 
Modon but they were not successful in their attempt 
to reprovision Neokastron, the garrison of which was 
in dire straits from want of food and even water. In 
August 1821, the Turks of Modon decided to attempt 
the relief of their compatriots in Neokastron, who had 
in the meanwhile been forced to capitulate to their 
Greek besiegers. On the road between Modon and 
Neokastron a battle was fought on 8 August 1821. On 
the same day, the Greeks took Neokastron; but they 
gradually abandoned the siege of Modon. The town 
was able to continue to hold out, only, however, with 
the frequent help of the Turkish fleet. 

When the Egyptian Ibrahim Pasha [g. v. ] undertook 
to suppress the Greek rising for the sultan and to 
pacify the Morea, Modon and its neighbourhood 
formed his main base. There he landed troops on 24 
February 1825 and dug entrenchments. Modon 
became an important base for Ibrahim Pasha’s opera- 
tions. On 8 October 1828 the town was taken from 
him by the French General Maison. The French left 
in 1833, and Modon has since then belonged to 
Greece. According to the 1981 census, the population 
of Methone was 1,251; the population has been 
dwindling over recent decades. 
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MOGADISCIO, MOGADISHU [see MakpisH0). 

MOGADOR [see aL-sawira]. 

MOGHOLISTAN ‘‘the land of the Mongols’, the 
name used from the time of the Mongols (13th cen- 
tury) onwards to designate the steppe, plateau 
and mountain region of [nner Asia lying to the 
north of Transoxania or Ma ward? al-nahr [g.v.} and 
the Syr Darya, hence including inter alia the region of 
Semiretiye, Turkish Yeti-su ‘‘the land of seven 
rivers’’, which comprised the basins of the Ili and Gu 
rivers [g.vv.]; this part of Mogholistan corresponds in 
large measure with the modern Kazakh SSR. But the 
region also extended eastwards across the Tien Shan 
and Ala Tau ranges into the northern part of Eastern 
Turkestan and into Dzhungaria (the modern Uyghur 
Autonomous Region of Hsin-Chiang or Sin-Kiang in 
China). The term reflects the fact that under the 
Caghatayids [see GAGHATAY KHANATE] these lands 
were mostly taken over by the Turcol-Mongol 
nomadic hordes of the Khans, the denasalised form 
Moghol being the usual one of the Islamic sources for 
the original Monggol. 

The term became the standard one for the whole 
region up to modern times. It is used e.g. by Babur 
[g.v.] in his memoirs (early 16th century) and by 
Mirza Muhammad Haydar Dughlat in his Ta*rikh-i 
Rashidi (mid-16th century). This latter author (whose 
original Mongol tribe of Dughlat nomadised across 
Mogholistan) defines it in detail as including the lakes 
Balkhash and Issik K6l [g.vv.}, with the upper basin 
of the Irtish river [g.v. in Suppl.] to its north and 
“Uzbekistan’’ to its south and the Tarim basin to its 
east (now often called ‘‘Uyghuristan’’ or Alti shahr 
“the land of the six towns’’, sc. Beshbalfk, Kuéa, 
Karakoto or Turfan, etc.). But the boundaries of 
Mogholistaén were inevitably somewhat fluid, for its 
prime characteristic was that it was essentially a 
region for pastoral nomadism, with virtually no towns 
proper by that time unruined, and only semi- 
permanent nomadic encampments. The nomadic 
nature of its sparse population, composed of Turco- 
Mongols organised into confederations but with many 
splinter-groups, explains also certain other names 
given to the tribal peoples of Mogholistan, such as 
Djete (apparently ‘‘lawless ones, brigands’’) and 
Karawnas/Kara?unas , Marco Polo’s Caraunes (prob- 
ably ‘‘people of mixed origin, métis’’, cf. H. Yule, 


ed. and tr., The book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetian, Lon- 
don 1871, i, 92-3, 94-6, P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 
i, Paris 1959, 184-96, and J. Aubin, L’ethnogénése des 
Qaraunas, in Turcica, i [1969], 65-94). 

Bibliography: Ta*rikh-i Rashidi, tr. N. Elias and 
E.D. Ross, A history of the Moghuls of Central Asia, 
London 1895, Introd. 51 ff., tr. 360-7; W. Bar- 
thold, Histoire des Turcs d’Aste Centrale, Paris 1945, 
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(C.E. Boswortx) 

MOGHOLS, an ethnic and, until recently, a 
linguistic group originally concentrated in west- 
central Afghanistan, in the modern province of 
Gh6rat, and carrying on there a semi-pastoral and 
semi-agricultural way of life; now however groups of 
them have become dispersed throughout northern and 
central Afghanistan. They number at most 10,000 
souls. For other communities in Afghanistan of mixed 
Turkish-Mongol origin, see HAZARAS in Suppl. Unlike 
the Shi‘? Hazaras, the Moghols are Sunni. 

The origins of these Moghols probably lie in the 
appearance in Afghanistan of mixed Mongol-Turkish 
elements in the wake of the Cingizid invasions of 
Western Asia, in particular, of the military following 
of Hulegii’s general Nikadar, the so-called Nikuadaris 
or Karawnas. Subsequently allied with the Kart [¢.v.] 
of Kurt rulers of Harat, certain of the Mongol 
elements of these retreated into southern Ghir around 
their stronghold of Kaysar, and have apparently lived 
there since then as a distinct group, their Mongol 
language and their physical features preserved until 
recently by strict endogamy. The language first 
attracted the attention of British observers from India 
in the early 19th century (see R. Leech, A vocabulary 
of the Moghal Aimaks, in JASB, vii {1838}, 785-7) but 
linguistic missions of the last three or so decades have 
found the language almost forgotten even by the 
elderly, although the Mongoloid physical appearance 
of the people still remains clearly discernible. Today, 
most of the Moghols are Dari (i.e. Persian) speakers, 
whilst some on the southern fringes of Ghir have 
adopted Pashto. Within two or three generations, it is 
likely that the Moghols will have been totally 
assimilated to their Tadjik and Pashtin surrounding 
environment. 

Bibliography: A. Janata, Die Bevélkerung von 
Ghor, in Archiv fiir Volkerkunde, xvii-xviii (1962-3), 
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(C.E. Boswortn) 

MOGHUL [see mucHat]. 

MOHAGS (Ottoman Miha&), a town in the 
county of Baranya, in southern Hungary. In its 
vicinity two important battles (a, b) took place, 
while the settlement itself gave name to an 
Ottoman sandjak (c)in the 16th-i7th centuries. 

(a) The first battle of Mohacs, the more 
decisive of the two, was fought on 21 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 
932/August 1526. With Sileyman I’s accession to the 
throne in 926/1520, a new era started in the western 
politics of the Ottoman Empire. While Selim I had 
had mainly eastern targets, his son turned towards 
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Europe. Hungary, which had formerly been a strong 
and centralised kingdom under Matthias Corvinus 
(1458-90), gradually lost her wealth and _ political 
power under the Jagellons, mainly due to the heavy 
burdens of continuous warfare with the Ottomans. 
Seeking a way out from this situation, Louis II did not 
sign a renewed peace-treaty with Sileyman and 
detained his envoy. This led to the siege and capture 
of Belgrade, the key-fortress of the southern marches. 
For the following five years, the king and _ his 
entourage were unable to secure the necessary inter- 
national help. and the country had to confront the 
Ottomans almost wholly by her own means (a fairly 
considerable monetary aid was, however, given by the 
Pope and Venice). 

In the battle, the sovereigns of the two countries 
headed their armies. The actual leadership was in the 
hand of Pl Tomori, the Archbishop of Kalocsa, chief 
commandant of Lower Hungary, a _ well-proven 
soldier, and of Ibrahim, the new Grand Vizier, on the 
Ottoman side. 

Since no muster was made on either side, the 
number of participants can only be estimated. This 
can be done with more accuracy for the Turks, thanks 
to figures in the 931/1525 state budget (the date of the 
pertinent manuscript was rectified by G. Kaldy- 
Nagy, Suleomans Angriff auf Europa, in Acta Onientalia 
Hungarica, xxviii [1974], 170-1, n. 34). These suggest 
that an approximate total of 60,000 regular soldiers 
and timariots could be mobilised. To this, an equal 
amount of irregular and non-military elements can be 
added as a possible maximum. The lowest—but still 
generally accepted—value for the Hungarian con- 
tingents is 25,000 men, while others argue that 40,000 
or even more troops are also conceivable. At any rate, 
the Ottoman army was superior in discipline and 
training. One important element was nevertheless 
absent from the Turkish forces, i.e. heavy cavalry, 
which they therefore feared. 

The exact place of confrontation in unknown (only 
some thousand Hungarian skeletons have been found 
in one group, and almost none of the Ottomans). 
Tomori decided on a mounted attack against the 
Turks, who were descending a slope. This caused 
serious confusion for a short time, but the steadiness 
of the Janissaries and the unexpected side attack by 
Bali Beg’s forces gave a new turn to the events. In 
one-and-a-half hours, the Hungarian army was com- 
pletely defeated, losing its most prominent ecclesiastic 
and political leaders, including the king, who was 
drowned in the Csele stream. 

Sileyman himself was surprised at his success. He 
was even able to enter the capital Buda without 
encountering resistance. Although he did not attach 
Hungary to his empire, he considered it his own 
possessions from that time onwards. This agrees with 
the general Ottoman ideology and method of con- 
quest, and not even the fact that he accepted John I 
on the Hungarian throne as a vassal soon afterwards 
seems to contradict this concept (cf. Pal Fodor, 
Magyarorszag és Bécs az oszmdén hédité ideoldgiaban 
{‘‘Hungary and Vienna in the Ottoman ideology of 
conquest’’}, in Keletkutatds, 1987 tavasz, 20-38). 

The defeat was a turning-point in Hungarian 
history. The king’s death gave rise to a long period of 
anarchy, while the loss of the Szerémség (Sirmium) 
made it impossible to defend the borders, and the 
country became the battlefield of two world powers. 
The splitting-up of her territory into three zones (i.e. 
Ottoman, Habsburg and Transylvanian ffor this last, 
see ERDEL}) lasted for more than 150 years, hindering 
development in many spheres. 
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Bardossy, Magyar politika a mohdcsi vész utdn 
(‘‘Hungarian politics after the Mohacs disaster’’], 
Budapest 1943; Lajos Bende, A mohdesi casta [‘‘The 
Battle of Mohacs’’}, in Hadtorténelmi Kozlemények, 
1966, 532-67; Ferenc Szakaly, A mohdcst csata [‘‘The 
Battle of Mohacs’’], Budapest 1975; Géza Perjés, 
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theory concerning Sileyman’s Hungarian policy 
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Andras Kubinyi, A mohdcsi csata és elozményei [‘‘The 
Battle of Mohacs and its antecedents’’], in Szdzadok, 
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(b) The place of the—less correctly—so-called 
““second battle of Mohacs’’ was between the Har- 
sany Mountain and Villdny, a district 20 to 25 km. 
southwest of Mohacs itself. It was fought between the 
forces of the Grand Vizier Siileyman Pasha and 
Charles of Lotharingia, head of the Holy League’s 
army, on 12 August 1687. With approximately 
60,000 men on both sides, the fight ended with an 
Ottoman defeat, a result of the European superiority 
in warfare (mainly in fire-arms) by this time. Soon 
after this Christian success, their contingents easily 
took many smaller fortresses, so that the population of 
Slavonia pledged allegiance to Leopold I at the end of 
October. The Grand Vizier, on the other hand, was 
dismissed and later executed, while the Sultan, 
Mehemmed IV, was replaced by Stileyman II [¢. ve]. 

Bibliography: Budatél-Belgrddig [‘‘From Buda to 
Belgrade’’}], ed. Laszlé Szita, Pécs 1987 
(Hungarian translations of pertinent sources); 
Csaba D. Vevess, Hol volt az tigynevezett ‘‘mdsodik 
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the place of the so-called ‘second battle of Mohacs’ 
on 12 August 1687?°’}, in Hadtorténelmi Kozlemények, 
xxxiv (1987), 691-715. 

(c) The sandjak of Mohacs  [Mihat}]—al- 
ternatively also called Pécs (Petiiy) and Szekcsé 
(Sekéoy), of which the former was more often con- 
sidered as a separate unit—was rather large at the 
beginning. Later, it was partly divided (e.g. after 
1552 most of the sandjak of Koppany (Kopan) was 
carved out from its territories), and partly diminished, 
Josing villages to the sandjaks of Simontornya 
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(Shim6nt6rna) and Szigetv4r (Sigetvar). It belonged 
to the wilayet of Budin (Buda) and consisted of 10 
nahiyes in 1546 and 1552 (cf. Istanbul, Basbakanlik 
Arsivi, tahrir defteri 441, 443), but only 3 in 1580 and 
1590 (Tahrir defteri 583, 632), and of one kada?. The 
first active sangjak-begi here, Kasim, is known from 
1543 onwards. 

Bibliography: C. Kaldy-Nagy, Baranya megye 
XVI. szdzadi torok adoésszetrdsai (‘‘16th century tax 
registers of the county of Baranya’’], in A Magyar 
Nyelotudomanyt Tarsasdg kiadvanyai 103, Budapest 
1960. _ (G. DAvip) 
MOHMAND, the name of a Pathan or Afghan 

tribe on the North-West Frontier of what was 
formerly British India, now forming the boundary 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan. The Mohmands 
in fact straddle the frontier, and their members, 
estimated at ca. 400,000, are divided between the two 
countries. The Mohmand territories extend from 
northwest of the Peshawar district, with Malakand 
and the Yisufzay territories on the east, up to and 
beyond the Afghan frontier on the west, and nor- 
thwards towards the princely state of Dir {q.v.]. The 
Mohmand Agency, created by Pakistan (see below), 
has an area of 750 sq. miles, with a population 
estimated at ca. 250,000, and included in the extreme 
northwest the mountainous district of Badjawr [{q.v.], 
home of the Tarkanri Pathans, ostensibly related to 
the Yusufzays. 

According to traditional genealogical lore, 
enshrined for instance in Ni‘mat Allah’s Makhzan-i 
Afghani (early 17th century), the Mohmands are 
descendants of a legendary ancestor Kharshbin and 
his son Kand through the Ghoriya Khél, a parallel 
Jine to that of the Yiisufzays [see arGHAN. i. The 
people]. Local tribal tradition says that the Ghoriya 
Khél and their kinsmen the Khakhay migrated from 
Afghanistan in the late 15th century, and by the early 
16th century the Mohmands had reached the Khyber 
Pass [see KHAYBAR] region. They were for long a thorn 
in the flesh of successive rulers of India. Until 1552 
they supported Kamran, brother and rival of 
Humayiin [¢.v.] in his attempt to re-establish his 
father Babur’s power in India, and they resisted 
Akbar in 1586 when he campaigned in the Frontier 
region. The Réshaniyya religious movement {q.v.] of 
Bayezid, Pir Réshan, was influential amongst them 
also. In 1672, they helped to block the passage 
through the Khyber of Awrangzib’s general Uyghur 
Khan, and even the powerful Afghan leader Ahmad 
Shah Durrani [q.v.] had in the 18th century to con- 
ciliate them and the Yusufzay tribal chiefs with grants 
of dagirs [q.v.]. 

As noted above, like many other frontier tribes, 
such as the Mamands, Bangash, and the Darwésh 
Khél Waziris, the Mohmands are to be found both in 
Afghanistan and in Pakistani territory. Those within 
the latter sphere on influence can be divided into the 
Kuz (plain) Mohmands, whose lands lie to the south 
of Peshawar within the old British administrative 
border, and the Bar (hill) Mohmands of the semi- 
independent hills to the north-west. The Mohmands 
of the settled districts represent one of the many cases 
of fission, where a branch of section of the tribe has 
broken off from the parent stock and lost all connec- 
tion with it. The Mohmands across the administrative 
border can be divided into three chief clans: the 
Tarakzay, Baezay, and the Khwaezay. In the thirty 
years following the annexation of the Pandjab, no less 
than six punitive expeditions were required to punish 
them for raiding into British territory. By the Durand 
Agreement of 1893, certain Mohmand clans were 


definitely placed within the British sphere of influ- 
ence, and by the year 1896 the Halimzay, Kamali, 
Dawezay, Utmanzay and Tarakzay, afterwards 
known as the eastern or ‘‘assured’’ clans, had 
accepted the political control of the Government of 
India (Parliamentary Papers, 1908, Cd. 4,201, p. 123). 
But this did not prevent them from joining in the 
Pathan revolt of 1897, when under their leader, 
Nadjm al-Din, the Adda Mulla, they attacked the 
village of Shankargah and the neighbouring fort of 
Shabkadar in the Peshawar district. 

The factors underlying Mohmand unrest were 
geographical, economic, and political. The barren 
nature of their stony hills and almost waterless 
holdings forced them to raid the settled districts in 
order to obtain the necessaries of life. Their position 
on the flank of the Khyber Pass was a standing invita- 
tion to plunder the caravans passing between 
Peshawar and Kabul. There was considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the exact location of the Indo-Afghan 
boundary near Smatzay and Shinpokh. Afghan 
intrigues also played their part, and much of the 
unrest can be traced to anti-British propaganda 
emanating from Kabul. 

At the close of the Zakka Khél expedition of 1908, 
the Mohmands joined in the fighting but they were 
easily defeated, the eighteen-pounder quick-firing gun 
being used for the first time to disperse hostile lashkars. 
In April 1915, the Mohmands once more invaded 
British territory but were eventually dispersed and 
forced to pay a heavy fine. In August 1916, some 
Turkish emissaries arrived in the Mohmand country 
with money for the notorious Hadjdjt Sahib of 
Turangzay, one of whose counsellors was Muham- 
mad ‘Aki [q.v.], a graduate of Cambridge and a 
teacher in the Amir’s college at Kabul. In 1919, 
during the Third Afghan War, when the Amir Aman 
Allah [g.v. in Suppl.} proclaimed a dihdd against the 
British, the Mohmands flocked to join his standards. 

During the 1930s, the Mohmand country was in a 
state of chronic disaffection. In 1930, when the so- 
called ‘‘Frontier Gandhi’’ ‘Abd al-Ghaffar Khan [see 
KHAN, SABD AL-GHAFFAR, in Suppl.], was arrested by 
the British authorities for fomenting unrest, the 
Mohmands, under his kinsman by marriage, the 
Hadjdji of Turangzay, were in a disturbed state. Soon 
afterwards, there was an internecine warfare within 
the tribe, with the British supporting the Lower 
Mohmands against the Upper Mohmands, the latter 
led by the Hadjdji and by the Fakir of ‘Alamgir. After 
the establishment of Pakistan, the new government set 
up a special Mohmand Political Agency, in addition 
to the five previously existing; the Mohmands had in 
British India come within the Khyber Agency. 
During the Pushtinistan agitation, the Mohmands 
were especially susceptible to propaganda from 
Kabul, with their tribal malik Mirza Dyan, famed as a 
poet under the ¢akhallus of Siyal, prominent in 
advocating the idea of a Pushtinistan. The aridity 
and poverty of the Mohmand country has meant that 
in recent decades Mohmands have often migrated to 
work in the Peshawar region, whence they send back 
remittances to their families, or else they practice a 
seasonal migration pattern, usually in winter. 
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(C. Coriin-Davies [-C.E. Bosworty}) 

MOHUR, an Indian gold coin. The name is the 
Persian muhr, which is a loanword from the Sanskrit 
mudra, seal or die. The earliest occurence of the word 
on coins is on the forced currency of Muhammad b. 
Tughluk where it has the literal meaning of ‘‘sealed”’ 
or ‘‘stamped’’. By the 10th/16th century it had come 
to be used as a popular rather than precise name for 
gold coins in general. 

Very little gold had been issued in India for two 
centuries before the reign of Akbar. One of his 
reforms was the issue of an extensive coinage in gold. 
In addition to many pieces which had only a brief cir- 
culation, he revived the old gold tanka of the sultans 
of Dihlt on a standard of 170 grains (11.02 gr.) to 
which he gave the name muhr. That the name at first 
could be applied to any gold coin is shown by 
Djahangir’s reference in his Tuzuk or Memoirs (tr. 
A. Rogers, Oriental Translation Fund, xix, 10) to 
muhrs of 100, 50, 20, 10, 5 and 1 ¢ola. After the 
numismatic experiments of Akbar and Djahangir, 
only one gold piece was struck, occasionally with sub- 
divisions, so that the general name acquired a par- 
ticular meaning, especially among the English mer- 
chants in India. Muhurs continued to be struck to the 
end of the Mughal Empire and by the states into 
which it broke up in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Akbar and Djahangir issued square as well as round 
pieces and the former also struck a few mthrabi pieces, 
so-called from their shape. Of the numerous large 
denominations recorded by Abu ’I-Fadt and 
Dyjahangir, only 5 muAr pieces of Akbar and of 
Dyahangir are known to exist. 

As the silver rupee was the standard coin of India, 
the value of the mohur fluctuated with the price of gold. 
In the latter half of the 18th and early 19th centuries, 
the East India Company endeavoured to make gold 
the standard of India and issued mohurs (called gold 
rupees in Bombay) with the legends of the Mughal 
Emperor. None of their attempts to keep gold and 
silver in a currency at a fixed rate was successful. 
When in 1835 a uniform currency was introduced for 
British India, a gold mohur or 15 rupee piece with 
English types was struck in name of William IV but 
never attained general circulation; this was the last 
attempt to restore the mohur to circulation. The mohurs 
occasionally seen of Victoria of 1861, 1862 and other 
dates are patterns. 

Bibliography: R. Chalmers, A history of currency 
in the British Colonies, London 1893, 336-48; Imperial 
gazetteer of India, Oxford 1907, iv, 513-21; A. Lane- 
Poole, Catalogue of Moghul coins in the British Museum, 
London 1892, pp.Ixxii-Ixxviii; E. Thurston, History 
of coinage of the East India Company, Madras 1890; 
Yule and Burnell, Hobson- Jobson, 573-4. 

z GJ. ALLan) 

MOKHA (see muKHA]. 

MOLDAVIA [sce BoGHDAN]. 

MOLLA, a title derived from the Arabic mawla 


[q.v.] in its sense of ‘“‘lord’’ or ‘‘master’’, employed 
currently with composite forms of mawdla, incor- 
porating pronominal or adjectival suffixes, in use in 
various periods and regions of the Muslim world: 
mawlay {q.v.\/mildy, ‘‘my lord’? among the Sharifi 
sovereigns of Morocco (Sa‘dids, ‘Alawids), the 
Nasrids and the Hafsids [see also LaKas]; 
mawlana/(Turkish) mewland, ‘‘our master’’, a title 
very widespread in the Turco-Iranian world, and still 
in use today, especially in the Indo-Pakistan subconti- 
nent where it denotes Muslims of high rank (‘ulama? 
and Sifis) in parallel with the traditional form of 
mawlwi, a popular derivation of mawlawi, this last 
term signifying both ‘‘my master’ (a familiar 
designation applied by the Persians to Mawlana 
Djalal al-Din Rimi {q.v.}) and that which pertains to 
the mawla (hence the farika of the Mawlawi/ 
Mawlawiyya [q.v.]). 

As a Persian derivation from the Arabic mawla (TA, 
apud Dihkhuda, Lughat-nama, s.v. Molla), the term 
molla exists in various forms and spellings. A deriva- 
tion from the Turkish pronunciation of mawla 
mutated into mevla has also been suggested (cf. Pop- 
per). Turkish is also familiar with the pronunciation 
munla/monla (Dozy, Suppl., ii, 608; Burhdn-i kati‘, ed. 
M. Mu‘in, Tehran 1330 p., iv, 2030) or menla (J. W. 
Redhouse, A Turkish and English lexicon, 1074, 2014). 
Molla and monla could be (independently) derived 
from mawla/mawlana (Dihkhuda, loc. cit.). A deriva- 
tion from the Arabic verb mala’a ‘‘to fill’’, whereby 
the molla is a sage ‘‘full’’ of knowledge (Muhammad 
Ghiyath al-Din, Ghiyath al-lughat, Calcutta 1327/1909, 
495), is a whimsical notion. The same applies to direct 
mutation from Arabic to Hindi (proposed by Yule, 
followed by P. Hardy, Glossary). The pronunciation 
molla or mawla has been noted in Baghdad with its 
former sense of ‘‘slave’’, sometimes applied to freed 
white eunuchs (Kazimirsky, Duct. arabe-frangais, ii, 
1609). In European languages, the term exists with 
various spellings: in French mollah/molla, in English 
mullah/mulla, formerly moolah (Yule, s.v.). 

In its primary usage, molld is simultaneously a title 
of function (‘uhda), of dignity or profession (mansab) 
and of rank (martaba): cf. the classification of Garcin 
de assy revised by Gaborieau (1985), 14 ff. 
Although possessing various connotations in usage, 
this term indicates in the first instance any Muslim 
scholar who has acquired a certain degree of religious 
education and the aptitude to communicate it. In this 
sense, it is often confused with the term ‘alim/‘ulama? 
which denotes the totality of Muslim religious persons 
who have been seen, especially in the [mami Shi‘%T 
context, as constituting a kind of ‘‘clergy’’, endowed 
with prerogatives on the spiritual and material planes. 
Distinguished by their clothing and_ physical 
appearance (in Iran: the turban (‘imama, popularly 
Sammame), black for the sayyids, white for others; a long 
and ample cloak, ‘aba; sandals, na‘layn, easily 
removed for ablutions and prayers; a relatively long 
beard, a trimmed moustache), their prestige and their 
claims to knowledge, the mollas have succeeded in 
occupying a wide range of functions at many different 
levels. Later to appear (9th/15th century?), the title 
molla is limited, with a few exceptions, to the Turco- 
Tranian and Indian World. Of circumscribed use in 
non-Shii Arab countries, it may designate religious 
dignitaries such as Molla of Jerusalem, of Cairo, or of 
Medina (cf. Popper). But in current usage it is most 
often applied to the ‘udama? drawn from the Iower and 
middle strata of soceity. Having completed their 
elementary classes (maktab), the students (tulad), 
between the ages of eleven and fifteen years, are 
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admitted as novices to the madrasa [q.v.}], where they 
pursue a traditional education. Few among them suc- 
ceed in completing the full cursus of fifteen to eighteen 
years which will lead them to the superior rank 
(among the Shi‘is) of mudjtahid [q.v.}. 

Whatever may be the level of education of its 
holder, the title of molla confers certain privileges and 
“‘reserved’’ occupations which vary according to 
periods and regions. In the Ottoman Empire, the 
positions held by the mollas in civil and religious 
administration were known under the generic term of 
mewlewtyyet [q.v.| which embraces simultaneously the 
rank, the duties or jurisdiction and the tutorial func- 
tions of the mollds (see R. Repp in Scholars, 18; there 
is also the term mollalik, cf. Redhouse, 2035). With the 
employment of the title of kh’adja [9.v.], from the 
10th/16th century onward denoting senior Ottoman 
dignitaries, kh’adjegan-t diwan-t humdaytn {q.v.}, the 
term molla loses some of its prestige. While continuing 
to be used, it tends to be supplanted by 
kh®adja/khodja, modern ‘Turkish hoca, which is 
applied, among others, to the totality of the Sulama?. 
The two titles can furthermore co-exist, prefixed and 
affixed to elements of the name. But the subject of 
amusing tales (Molla) Nasr al-Din Khodja (modern 
Turkish, Nasreddin Hoca) continues to be called 
Molla Nasr al-Din in the Iranian world. 

In Mughal India and Safawid Iran, religious 
Muslims are often designated under the generic term 
Sulama? wa-mashayikh, including scholars, theologians 
and Sifis without any clear distinction between 
‘ulam@ and Sifis (for the latter, see Gaborieau (1989) 
1199 f.). But here the title molla embraces different 
values. Influenced by the caste system, Indian Islam 
is more hierarchical. The need to assert social position 
renders Muslim onomastic very emphatic (Gaborieau 
(1985), 18) and the most prestigious titles tend to 
replace those that have fallen into disuse. Until the 
beginning of the 19th century, with the exception of 
the Stifis who often prefer to describe themselves 
otherwise (shah, kh’adja, pir, less frequently shaykh) 
numerous ‘ulama, Sunni and Shr‘ alike, bore the title 
of molla, but also that of mawlawi/mawlwi. Besides its 
general sense of learned or scholarly, the title of molla 
tends to be restricted to the occupations of an educator 
(of a maktab, occasionally of a madrasa; or of a teacher 
in the upper levels of society), of a jurist or a judge 
(sometimes as deputy of a kadi), of a preacher in mos- 
ques or at Shit funeral gatherings. In the capacity of 
a schoolmaster, he was often responsible for the 
mosque of the village where he sometimes performed 
the profession of a butcher (Wilson, 354). The term 
mollagari or molla>i was used to denote the duties and 
the teaching of the mollas. Mollani/mollannt (Hindi 
derivation) denoted the wife of a molla or a learned 
woman, a school-mistress (Platts, ii, 1063). Although 
causing no fundamental disruption to Muslim 
religious life, the arrival of the British led, in 1772, to 
the replacement of the kad by a tribunal supervised by 
a mufti, a situation which continued until 1864 (Yule, 
510 ff.; Gaborieau (1989), 1190). The mollayi kur?ant 
is charged with the duty of taking oaths sworn on the 
Kur’an by Muslim witnesses (Wilson, ibid.; Platts, 
ibid.; Yule, 579). The magistrate entrusted with the 
interpretation of Islamic law is called mawla (Garcin 
de Tassy, 86-7). While continuing to be employed in 
India during the 19th century, the term molla@ is 
gradually supplanted by mawlawi/mawlwi which could 
also be applied to mollas of inferior rank (Popper). But 
it is most of all the prestigious title of mawlana which 
replaces the ‘‘obsolete’’? molla (Gaborieau (1989), 
1195). Of relatively ancient usage in India (cf. Ibn 


Battuta, ii, 218), mawlana has also come to denote a 
village school-teacher (Wilson, tbéd.). A remarkable 
exception to the devaluation of the title molla is sup- 
plied by the family of Hanafi theologians and sifts of 
the Farangr Mahall, eminent members of which have 
borne this title from the 16th century to the end of the 
19th century (F. Robinson, FARANGI MAHALL, in 
Suppl.; idem, The ‘ulamda? of Farangi Mahall and their 
adab, in B. Metcalf (ed.), Moral conduct and authority. 
The place of adab in South Asian Islam, Berkeley-Los 
Angeles 1984, 152-83); see also below. 

Stripped of its prestige, moll has reached the point 
where it is applied to religious agitators (those who 
proclaim themselves mahdis in India and in the Sudan 
have been given the epithet ‘‘mad mullah’’ by the 
British), bigots, soothsayers (Platts, ii, 1962). The 
term becomes entirely pejorative and even vulgar in 
metaphors such as molld-zada/kalandar-ba¢ (for membrum 
virile: cf. Vullers, Lexicon Perso-Latinum, 1864, ii, 
1208). The equivalent Urdu expression molla ka bela 
“*son of a molla’’ is now employed in the sense of ruf- 
fian, hooligan, in a rural context. Mollas are often 
regarded as hidebound theologians, clinging to the 
literal sense of the sharia. The poet Muhammad Ikbal 
[g.v.] denounced the baneful influence of the spiritual 
master (fir) and of the mollad, the narrow-minded 
theologian who had forgotten the dynamic message of 
the Kur’an (cf. A. Schimmel, Islam in the Indian subcon- 
tinent, Handbuch der Orientalistik, Leiden-Cologne 
1980, 230). But, despite its devaluation, the title of 
molla continued to enjoy a certain prestige among 
scholars and religious persons. Thus the da@ of the 
Ismaili community of the Bohoras {q.v.], known 
respectfully by the old title of sayyzdnd, is also called 
more familiarly Mulla-dj: sahib, (ibid., 71). Some 
Parsees have borne the title of molla, and the name of 
one of them has been given to a madrasa, the ‘‘Mulla 
Feroze Madressa’’, founded in Bombay in 1854 (E. 
Kulke, The Parsis in India, Delhi 1974, 95). The 
“*Parsee Panchayat’’ charitable foundation has been 
directed since 1962 by Seth Nadirshah Rustomji 
Mulla (zbd., 70). The attribution of the title may 
denote lowly origins. Thus Sir Dinshah F. Mulla 
(1868-1934) was the son of Fardoonji Kavasji Mulla, 
an impoverished Parsee priest who became a solicitor 
and founded his own firm in Bombay, still known by 
the name of ‘‘Mulla and Mulla’”’ (Piloo Nanavutty, 
The Parsis, New Delhi 1980, 108 f.). Even Hindu 
scholars currently bear the title of molla. 

Widespread throughout the territories living under 
the Iranian cultural influence, the title of molld has 
naturally been diffused to the greatest extent in Iran. 
In the Safawid period (1501-1722), it denoted ‘ulam@ 
and Safis of all ranks. Under Shah Sultan Husayn 
(1105-35/1694-1722), the office of molla-bashigari, held 
by the molla-bashi (chief of the mollas), was instituted. 
The first occupant of this office, Molla Muhammad 
Bakir Khatunabadi, had been the Shah’s tutor. The 
prerogatives of the molla-bashi attained their most 
prestigious level under Nadir Shah Afshar (1148- 
60/1736-47). Under the Kadjars (1794-1925 [g.v.}), 
his role was limited to that of tutor to the royal 
household. In the provincial courts, since the Afsharid 
period, the princes had also appointed their own molla- 
bashi. The office remained a respectable sinecure until 
the middle of the 19th century, when it degenerated 
into frivolity, like other courtly functions (see Arjo- 
mand (1983) and (1988)). 

In Kadjar Iran, the title of molla referred both to 
theologians who had not attained the level of mugjtahid 
and to scholars irrespective of status. But certain 
mudjtahids retained their title of molla, sometimes in 
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combination with others such as aka or akhind. There 
were also female mollds and some non-Muslims bear- 
ing this title (see below). 

Exercising the basic prerogatives in matters of 
education, ritual functions (prayers, marriages, 
funerals, etc.) and judicial functions, the mollas con- 
stitute the basis of what has been called, erroneously 
in the view of some, a veritable clergy. The molla 
teaches at the primary school, maktab, also called 
molla-khanal/khana-yi molla (house of the molla), or as a 
tutor in the upper levels of society. Being of inferior 
knowledge, the Shri molla must be the emulator 
(mukallid) of a mudjtahid who is mardja‘-i taklid (q.v.|. 
Educating the faithful of his entourage, he occupies an 
intermediate position between the mudjtahid and the 
simple faithful whose material circumstances are 
similar to his. However, like the majority of Imami 
‘ulama?, the mollas benefit from revenues which, 
though sometimes modest, guarantee them a degree 
of independence. They may receive gratuities by 
acting as representative (n@tb) of a mudjtahid (certifica- 
tion of documents, collection of taxes), enjoy the 
benefits of pious foundations (awkaf), receive free 
lodging, gifts or honoraria for their services as 
preachers (wa‘iz, rawda-kh’an) at Shi‘i funeral gather- 
ings, etc. They can also supplement their income by 
activity in commerce or in agriculture. The mollas can 
even render physical support to the power of the 
mudjtahids, who sometimes have armed bands at their 
disposal. Composed initially of brigands or urban ruf- 
fians (/atis [g.v.]), enjoying the protection of sanc- 
tuaries or of the homes of ‘ulama?; towards the end of 
the 19th century, these militias, joined by true or false 
sayyids, were composed to an increasing extent of 
tullab, whose agitation was a crucial factor in the 
events leading to the constitutional revolution of 1905- 
11 (see especially, Algar, 185 ff.; Bast, and J. 
Calmard, s.v. in Encycl. Iranica; pustGR, iv., TRAN). 

Like Imami religious persons in general, the mollas 
are exempt from military service (see Richard (ed.) 
(1989), 45, 54-5). In the context of religious practice, 
it is their duty to enforce respect for the precepts of the 
shari‘a. This often pedantic exercise of a censor’s role 
and the privileges which they enjoy have had the effect 
of making them unpopular. The title of molla becomes 
the subject of banter in numerous proverbs (cf. 
Dihkhuda, Amthal u hikam, Tehran 1338 p., 4 vols.; 
proverbs, sayings, etc., quoted in Lughat-nama, loc. 
cit., with additions; see also MATHAL, ii, Bebl.). 
According to one popular belief, the mold is somebody 
who is capable of reading but incapable of writing, in 
contrast to the mirza (g.v.] who possesses both literacy 
and knowledge (Djamalzada, 405, who quotes the 
proverb Molla shudan ¢e asan, adam shudan ce mushkil, ‘‘It 
is easy to become a molla, difficult to become a 
man!’’). During the 19th century, the term molla 
tends to be supplanted by akhand {g.v.], which in its 
turn takes on a pejorative connotation. But before 
being devalued, akhund is frequently used in combina- 
tion with molla. The two terms are seen in parity in the 
expression akhundbazi/mollabazi, trickery or strategem 
of a molla, i.e., recourse to means permitted by the let- 
ter of the shari“a but not by its spirit, associated with 
suspect practices or activities of the mollas (Algar, 21, 
quoting Dihkhuda; idem, Akund, in Encycl. Iranica). In 
response to the devaluation of this terminology as 
occasioned by the circumstances of the modern world, 
the generic term of rihdniyyat was created by Rida 
Shah (1925-41) to designate the entire community of 
Iranian ‘ulama? in the capacity of a ‘‘clergy” 
(Richard, (1983), 11). Certain terms, however, have 
not been devalued as, for example, the title aka, 


formerly used sometimes in combination with molla or 
akhind, given by his associates to the Ayatallah 
Khumayni. 

The status of the molds in a Sunn? socio-religious 
context (Central Asia, Afghanistan, western India) in 
the early 19th century, reveals numerous points in 
common with their postion in Shr‘ Iran, especially as 
regards their means of subsistence (including lending 
money at interest), their role as censors (they organise 
armed bands, break musical instruments), their 
educational activities (in every village or nomad 
camp, a molla school-teacher is given a portion of land 
and receives a contribution from his pupils; mollas also 
teach in wealthy circles): see Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, An account of the Kingdom of Caubol, Lon- 
don 1819, i, 299 ff., 340 ff. 

Despite the conservative character of the Iranian 
‘ulama, ‘‘reformers of a non-secular type rather than 
social revolutionaries’? (W. Floor in Religion and 
politics, 94), since the constitutional revolution, their 
influence among the mass of faithful Shi‘T has grown 
continuously, leading ultimately to the establishment 
of the Islamic Republic in 1979. Although they are 
divided into various tendencies (cf. Akhavi, 100 ff.), 
their prerogatives have been extended to all sectors of 
religious and social life, including economic and 
military matters. Their influence and its consequences 
have to a great extent overstepped the frontiers of 
Iran, emerging on the international scene in the con- 
text of recent events. Alongside the ‘‘Reign of the 
Ayatollahs’’ the expression ‘‘Iran of the Mullahs’’ is 
also used in a pejorative sense. This quasi-general 
disapproval takes littke account of the courageous 
stance of some of them, for example Sayyid Hasan 
Mudarris, a brave and incorruptible man, com- 
paigner for a genuine constitutional régime, opponent 
of Rida Shah, and mysteriously assassinated in 1938 
(Algar, in Scholars, 240; Mottahedeh, 224). In the con- 
fusion of the current political situation (end of 1989), 
a global evaluation of the role of the molds in Iran and 
the neighbouring countries, Shi‘t and non-Shr‘d, is a 
subject to be approached with caution, being open to 
varieties of speculation. Thus, although the mollas 
have been vehemently opposed to the efforts in the 
direction of secularisation by the Literacy Corps, 
sipah-t danish, since 1963 (see V. Garoussian, The 
ulema and secularization in contemporary Iran, unpubl. 
Ph.D. thesis, Southern Illinois University 1974, 130 
f.), this has not everywhere contributed to their 
popularity. A detailed anthropological survey con- 
ducted in an Iranian village has revealed a negative 
image of the Shi‘ clergy in evidence during the 1970s. 
This was scarcely improved following the eviction and 
replacement of the molla, imprisoned as a member of 
SAVAK by the authorities of the Islamic Republic 
(see R. Loeffler, Islam in practice. Religious beliefs in a 
Persian village, Albany 1988, 17 ff., 227). As for the 
figures put forward for the number of mollas in Iran 
(180,000 or 120,000 in 1979 for a population of 37 
million) compared with a much smaller number in 
“Irak, these are not easily verified (cf. H. Batatu, in 
Shi%sm and social protest, 193). 

In the specific context of Shiri Iran, female 
Muslims educated in the theological disciplines have 
been entitled to gain the title of molla and even the 
rank of mudjtahid (on a work concerning the Imam ‘Ali 
written by Hadjdjiyya Khanum Amin, a mudjtahid of 
Isfahan, see Abstracta Iranica [1982], v, 547). Disagree- 
ment exists, however, among the ‘ulama> regarding 
the attribution of the title mudjtahid to female mollas 
(N. Yeganeh and N. R. Keddie, in Shi‘tsm and social 
protest, 119). Some of them have gained renown as 
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preachers in female gatherings of Shi‘I mourning [see 
AL-MAR?A, iii, a; on Molla Kulthim, an eminent 
rawda khan of the Kadjar period, see ‘Abd Allah 
Mustawft, Sharh-i zindagani-i man, Tehran n.d., i, 
526). Molla-badjis, teachers in schools reserved for 
girls, are sometimes tutors in the upper levels of 
society (Mu‘in, Farhang-i farsi, s.v.; Thaiss, 77 f., 
underline the negative connotation of badjz, from the 
Turkish ‘‘sister’’ or ‘‘servant’’). The term Molla-badjt 
cundak refers to a very sorrowful woman who laments 
incessantly over her misfortunes and those of others 
(Dihkhuda, Lughat-ndma). In the Shi‘i communities of 
southern ‘Irak, female mollas officiate in Shi‘t rituals. 
This vocation is often handed down within a family. 
Widows or girls who see no prospect of marrying 
choose to become a mollaé—a respected and lucrative 
profession—follow a Kur’anic education and learn to 
recite and sing the krayat ‘‘recitations’’, equivalents of 
the rawda-kh’’dnis which they interpret at female 
funeral gatherings in Muharram and Ramadan (R. 
and E. Fernea, in Scholars, 391 ff., 399; P. 
Chelkowski, Popular Shit mourning rituals, in Alserat, xii 
(London 1986), 209-26, esp. 221). 

In the Iranian world, the term molla has also been 
adopted by Jewish and Zoroastrian scholars 
(Dihkhuda, loc. cit., following Nafisi, Nazim al-atibba). 
Since the Safawid period, numerous Jewish scholars 
and theologians have borne this title. The situation of 
the Jews of Iran became critical under Shah ‘Abbas 
(996-1038/1588-1629 [g.v.}]), when a Jewish butcher 
of Lar, Aba Hasan Lari, a convert to Islam, 
organised the imposition of discriminatory measures 
against the Jews (see LAR and LarRIsTAN; L. Loeb, The 
Jews of Southwest Iran: a study of cultural persistence, 
unpubl. Ph.D. thesis, Columbia Univ. 1970, 315 ff., 
423; Habib Liwi (Levy), Tarikh-t Yahud-1 Iran, Tehran 
1339 p., 224 ff.; V. B. Moreen, Iranian Jewry’s hour of 
peril and heroism. A study of Baba?i Ibn Lutf’s chronicle 
(1617-1662), New York-Jerusalem 1987, 80 ff.). 
Some Jewish mollas who refused to convert to Islam 
were devoured by dogs before Shah ‘Abbas I 
(Moreen, 162, tr., 173 ff.; the testimony of Baba’i ibn 
Lutf is corroborated by Pietro della Valle). Persecu- 
tions continued under Shah ‘Abbas II (1052-77/1642- 
66) and beyond (Liwi, ibid. , 291 ff.; Loeb, 61 ff., 423 
ff.). The status of these Jewish mollas in the social 
hierarchy of their communities varied according to 
regions and periods. Some of those made martyrs 
under Shah ‘Abbas I must have been rabbis (Moreen, 
150). In order to escape the forced conversions of the 
Safawids, some Jews left to join their communities in 
Central Asia, the most important of these since the 
turn of the 11th/17th century being that of Bukhara. 
On the eve of the Russian conquest of the khanate of 
Bukhara (1285/1868), the Jewish community was 
governed by a Kalantar, chief administrator, and a 
molla-yi kalan or Chief Rabbi (lit. ‘“‘Grand Molla’). 
The supreme authority in matters of religion, the lat- 
ter presided over the court of religious justice, 
directed the theological academy, appointed rabbis 
and ritual butchers. A khamla (from the Persian khana- 
yi molla), a primary school for boys under thirteen 
years of age, was affiliated to each synanogue (see M. 
Zand, Bukhara. vii. Bukharan Jews, in Encycl. Iranica, 
iv, 530-45, esp. at 535-6). A study of the Jewish com- 
munity of Shiraz, carried out in 1967-8, shows the 
persistence of the title molla in Jewish nomenclature. 
As in the case of the Muslim molla, there exists a 
distinction between the honorary nature of the term 
(denoting a teacher of theology or a Jew educated in 
his own religion, irrespective of status) and its applica- 
tion to religious ‘‘officials’’. More specifically, the 


molla is a synagogue official of humble rank, inferior 
to the fazzan (steward), superior to the shamash 
(beadle, attendant) and to the morde shir (corpse 
washer (see Loeb, 339 ff.). One may wonder whether 
these mollas are so-called out of politeness or derision. 
They read Hebrew but barely understand it, earn a 
little money as payment for reading prayers at 
funerals, singing psalms for the sick, reading the 
penitential prayers for Israel (2bid., 334). Through 
mockery or derision, the Persian expression Molla 
Pinas denotes a miserly individual, of slovenly and 
ragged appearance, probably by allusion to the Jewish 
mollas (Djamalzada). 

Bibliography and abbreviations (in view of its 
ambivalent nature, the term molla touches 
numerous aspects of the religious, social and 
economic life of the Muslim world over a vast 
cultural area, according to a chronology to a large 
extent overlapping contemporary history. All that 
are supplied here are general references comprising 
significant bibliographies. For sources and edited 
works on the Iranian domain, see Abstracta Irantca, 
Suppl. to Studia Iranica, since 1978, with references 
to the Shit communities of “Irak, of Lebanon, of 
the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, etc.): Sh. Akhavi, 
Religion and politics in contemporary Iran, New York 
1980; H. Algar, Religion and state in Iran, 1795-1906, 
Berkeley-Los Angeles 1969; S.A. Arjomand, The 
office of Mulla Bashi in Shi“ite Iran, in SI, Wit (1983), 
135-46; idem, The Shadow of God and the Hidden 
Imam, Chicago-London 1984; idem, The Mudjtahid 
of the Age and the Mulla-bashi... in Arjomand (ed.), 
Authority and political culture in Shi‘ism, New York 
1988, 80-97; Sh. Bakhash, The reign of the Ayatollahs, 
New York 1984; M.‘A. Djamalzada, Farhang-i 
lughat-t Samiyana, Tehran 1341 p.; E.W. Fernea, 
Guests of the Sheikh, New York 1965 (not seen); M. 
Fisher, Jran. From religious dispute to revolution, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.-London 1980; M. Gaborieau, 
L’onomastique moderne chez les musulmans du sous- 
continent indien, in Cahters d’onomastique arabe 1982- 
1984, Paris 1985, 9-50; idem, Les oulémas-soufis dans 
l’Inde moghole: anthropologie historique de religieux 
musulmans, in Annales ESC, 1989/5, 1185-1204; J. 
Garcin de Tassy, Mémoire sur les noms propres et les 
titres musulmans*?, Paris 1878 (see also Gaborieau 
(1985)); P. Hardy, The Muslims of British India, 
Cambridge 1972; L. Loeb, Outcast: Jewish life in 
southern Iran, New York etc. 1977 (not seen); Djalal 
Matini, Bakthi dar bara-i sabika-i tarikhi-yi alkab wa 
Sanawin-i ‘ulama? dar madhhab-i shi<a, in Iran Nameh, 
i/4 (1983), 506-608; Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali, Observa- 
tions on the Mussalmans of India, London, etc. 1832, 
repr. 1917, 1978; M. Momen, An Introduction to Shit 
Islam, New Haven-London 1985; R. Mottahedeh, 
The Mantle of the Prophet. Religion and politics in Iran, 
London 1986; J.T. Platts, A dictionary of Urdu, 
classical Hindi and English, 2 vols., London 1884, 
repr. Moscow 1959; W. Popper, art. Mulla, in 
ERE, viii, 909-10; Religion and Politics = N.R. Ked- 
die, ed., Religion and politics in Iran. Shiism from 
quietism to revolution, New Haven-London 1983; Y. 
Richard, Le réle du clergé. Tendances contradictoires du 
chi‘isme iranien contemporain, in Archives de Sciences 
sociales des Religions, v/1 (1983), 5-27; idem (ed.), 
Entre Iran et l’Occident, Paris 1989; Scholars =N.R. 
Keddie (ed.), Scholars, saints and Sufis. Muslim 
religious institutions since 1500, Berkeley-Los Angeles 
1972; Dja‘far Sharif, tr. G.A. Herklots, ed. W. 
Crooke, [slam in India, repr. New Delhi 1972; 
J.R.L. Cole and N.R. Keddie (eds.), Shi%sm and 
social protest, New Haven-London 1986; G.E. 
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Thaiss, Religion, symbolism and social change: the drama 

of Husain, unpubl. Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of 

Washington 1973; H.H. Wilson, Glossary of judicial 

and revenue terms..., London 1855, repr. New Delhi 

1968; Yule=H. Yule and A.C. Burnell, Hobson- 

Jobson. _J. Catmarp) 

MOLLA BADJI, MOLLA BASHI, MOLLA 
BASHIGARI [see moi]. 

MOLLA KABID (?-934/1527), a member of the 
Ottoman ‘ulamd? executed for heresy in Safar 
934/October-November 1527. Djalalzade Mustafa 
{g.v.], who was at this time Secretary to the Diwan 
{g.v.} and private secretary to the Grand Vizier 
Ibrahim Pasha [q.v. ], gives the earliest account of the 
case. He states that ‘‘some zealous ‘ulama@’’ brought 
Kabid before the Imperial Diwan for preaching in 
public that Jesus was superior to Muhammad. The 
wazirs made the case over to the kadi ‘asker [q.v.] of 
Rumelia, Fenarizade Mubhyi al-Din Celebi and the 
kadi ‘asker of Anatolia, Kadiri Celebi. These two men 
were unable to refute Kabid’s beliefs, which he sup- 
ported with Aadiths and Kur?anic verses, and, ‘‘with 
gestures full of rage’’, they condemned him to death 
by extra-canonical (‘érft) decree. The Grand Vizier 
Ibrahim Pasha was unable to accept this outcome, 
which was not in conformity with the shari‘a, and 
dismissed Kabid, his case apparently vindicated. 
Sultan Stileyman I [q.v.] had had an enclosed balcony 
built to overlook the Diwdan-room, from which he had 
witnessed the trial unobserved. When the wazirs 
entered his presence, he reproached them for allowing 
the heretic Kabid to go unpunished. Ibrahim Pasha 
replied that the kadi ‘askers had been unable to refute 
Kabid by the shari‘a and had given their reply in 
anger. The Sultan ordered a retrial before the shaykh 
al-Islam (q.v.} Kemal Pasha-zade [q.v.] and the kadi of 
Istanbul Mewlana Sa‘d al-Din. The wazirs despatched 
¢avishs to arrest Kabid. On the following day, when 
Kemal Pasha-zade and Mewlana Sa‘d al-Din 
appeared in the Diwan, the kadi ‘asker of Rumelia fled, 
ostensibly because the shaykh al-Islam had precedence 
over him, but actually so as not to display his own 
ignorance. Kemal Pasha-zade sat on the Grand 
Vizier’s left, with Mewlana Sa‘d al-Din in front. 
When Kemal Pasha-zade questioned Kabid, he 
repeated his beliefs, ‘‘adducing proofs which he took 
from ... the Kur’an and the hadith’’, and refused to 
recant when his two interrogators told him ‘‘the true 
meaning of the verses ... and ... hadiths’’, and asked 
him, ‘‘Do you abandon your false creed? Do you 
accept the truth?’’ At this, Kemal Pasha-zade pro- 
nounced a fatwa authorising his execution and handed 
his case to the kddi. He was executed when he again 
refused to renounce his beliefs. 

It was in response to this case that Kemal Pasha- 
zade wrote his Risala fi tahkik lafz al-zindik, which 
defines a zindik as a heretic who, like Kabid, uses the 
“Truth’’—~—that is, the Kur’an and hadith—to vin- 
dicate heresy. 

Bibliography: Djalalzade Mustafa, Tabakat iil- 
memaltk ve deredjat iil-mesalik, facsimile in Petra Kap- 
pert, Geschichte Sultan Stileyman Kaninis von 1520 bis 
1557, Wiesbaden 1981, fols. 172b-175b; Kemal 
Pasha-zade, Risala ft Tahkik lafz al-zindik, in Rasa il 
Ibn Kemal, Istanbul 1316/1898-9, 240-9. 

(C.H. ImMBer) 

MOLLA KHUSREW [see KHusREw MOLLA]. 

MOLLA KURANI [see curani, sHararF AL-piN]. 

MOLLA SADRA [see MULLA sapra]. 

MOMBASA (in Arabic script Manbasa, Swa. 
Mvita), an island and town on the east coast of 
Africa, lying in Jat. 4° S. and long. 39° E. The island 
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is about 3 miles in length from north to south, and 
nearly the same from east to west. It is so placed in the 
deep inlet formed by the convergence of several creeks 
as to be almost wholly surrounded by mainland, only 
the southeastern angle being exposed to the Indian 
Ocean. This peculiarity of situation suggested to 
W.E. Taylor the derivation of the name Mvita ‘‘the 
curtained headland’’, from Swa. n(ta) ‘‘point’’. The 
more usual derivation from vita ‘‘war’’, seems inad- 
missible on phonetic grounds. A 19th century tradi- 
tional History of Pate connects it with fita ‘‘hidden’’, 
either from its hidden position, or from the 
inhabitants, as it is said, having hidden themselves in 
the bush during a raid from Pate. 

Mombasa town is at the eastern end of the island, 
and, being at the terminus of the Uganda railway and 
the only modern port in the Republic of Kenya, is of 
considerable commercial importance. The latest 
figure available for the population (1978) is 246,000. 
The permanent residents are chiefly Swahili and a 
floating population of labourers from inland tribes. 
No precise figures are available for the small number 
of Arabs, Indians and Europeans. The Arabs, Swahili 
and many Indians are Muslims, the two former being 
chiefly Sunnis of the Shafil rite. There are a number 
of mosques, very plain buildings, and without 
minarets; the mu7adhdhin stands on the flat roof to give 
the call to prayer. 

The origin of Mombasa is obscure. The Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea (ca. A.D. 106) records Arab trading 
stations on the East African coast where the traders 
intermarried with local women. The race of the native 
people is unknown, for the Bantu ancestors of the 
present Swahili population do not appear to have 
reached the coast before the 5th century A.D. There 
is no recorded local tradition of the date of foundation 
of the town, but Stigand (Land of Zinj, 29) reports a 
Pate tradition which states that the caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Marwan (65-86/685-705) sent out Syrians, 
who ‘‘built the cities of Pate, Malindi, Zanzibar, 
Mombasa, Lamu and Kilwa’’. There is no evidence, 
either documentary or archaeological, to support this 
view. The first documentary record is a somewhat 
confused report by al-Idrisi, who speaks of it as a 
small place whose inhabitants work in iron mines and 
hunt tigers (sc. leopards, for there are no tigers in 
Africa). Nor are there any iron mines as such, but pig 
iron is recoverable from numerous nearby beaches. 
Here the King of the Zunudj had his residence. Some 
recent excavations on the Coast General Hospital site 
(1976) produced some ceramic evidence that is dated 
to ca. 1180-1280, but nothing demonstrably earlier. 
Because the modern town overlies the ancient town 
site, little excavation has so far been possible. The 
town was visited by Ibn Battata in 1331. Fruit, 
bananas, lemons and oranges were plentiful, but 
agriculture was not practised: grain was imported 
from the coast. The people were of the Shafi‘T rite, 
“devout, chaste and pious’’, and their mosques were 
contructed of wood. 

The Swahili of Mombasa, both traditionally and at 
the present day, are divided into the Thenashara Taifa, 
the Twelve Tribes. Some also identify themselves as 
Shirazi, claiming Persian descent, and most probably 
have a thin Jine of descent from traders from the Gulf. 
Five of the mataifa are named from localities near 
Mombasa, the remaining seven from towns and 
islands to the north, as far as southern Somalia. There 
is little evidence of migration from Pemba, Zanzibar 
or the Tanzanian coast. There seem, however, to 
have been some connections with Kilwa, for a report 
made in 1506 by Diogo de Alcacova to the King of 
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Portugal states that the sultan of Kilwa collected 
customs dues at Mombasa from vessels that had sailed 
past Kilwa. Whatever their origin, the Thenashara 
Taifa speak a distinct dialect of Swahili, Kimuvtia, 
which is the dominant form of the language from 
Malindi in the north to Gazi in the south. Two of the 
taifa, the Jomvu and the Changamwe, speak slightly 
differentiated subdialects. It is with curious pres- 
cience, as it might seem, that in 1776 a Mwinyi (or 
Prince) Kombo of Mombasa wrote to the French 
Governor of Ile de France of Swahili as ‘‘my national 
language’’. In structure, the Thenashara Taifa group 
divided themselves into Thelatha Taifa (Three Tribes) 
and Tisa Tatfa (Nine Tribes). In the 19th century, the 
‘Umani sultans recognised these political groupings 
by accepting a camim (Swa. spokesman; pl. matamim), 
from each of the two. These offices still exist under the 
present republic, but are largely honorific. Their 
origins and antiquity are unknown. 

There are several recognisable stages in the 
development of the town. The first is a tradition of a 
queen, Mwana Mkisi. Then followed a ‘‘Shirazi’’ 
dynasty founded by Shehe Mvita, who gave his name 
to the town. This dynasty died out in the late 16th 
century, when the Portuguese filled the vacancy by 
bringing from Malindi a sulfén of a ‘‘Shirazi’’ 
dynasty. The last of these, Yusuf b. al-Hasan, after 
rebelling against the Portuguese in 1631, fled in the 
following year. The Portuguese then ruled directly 
until 1698, when the town was taken by the ‘Umani 
Arabs, who ruled until 1890, when the British Protec- 
torate (1890-1963) was proclaimed. This was ended 
when the Republic of Kenya was proclaimed on 12 
December 1963. 

Of the first stage we know nothing. Of the 
‘Shirazi’ dynasty, the History of Mombasa, a Swahili 
traditional history translated into Arabic in 1824, and 
which now exists only in English, French and German 
translations, records nothing but the name of the last 
ruler, Shahu Misham. It is equally taciturn about the 
Portuguese occupation. Vasco da Gama reached 
Mombasa on 7 April 1498, but did not land for fear 
of treachery. He then went on to Malindi, the tradi- 
tional enemy of Mombasa, whose ruler hoped to find 
in him a useful ally against Mombasa. Mombasa 
town was taken and sacked by the Portuguese in 1505 
by Francisco d’ Almeida, in 1528 by Nuno da Cunha, 
and in 1588 by Tomé de Sousa Coutinho. The reason 
for the last of these sacks was that in 1585 the town 
had declared its allegiance to the Ottoman Sultan 
when the Turkish amir ‘Ali Bey came down to the 
coast. He returned in 1588, at the same time as a land 
invasion of the Zimba, a warlike tribe that had made 
its way up from south of the River Zambezi, killing 
and pillaging as it went. From Mombasa the Zimba 
went on to Malindi, where the Portuguese were 
assisted by a war-party of the Segeju tribe. Together 
they annihilated the Zimba, who then disappear from 
history. But the two Turkish incursions, even if they 
were unsuccessful, determined the Portuguese to 
transfer the seat of their Captain from Malindi to 
Mombasa, and to erect the fortress there known by 
them as Fort Jesus, and by the Swahili as ngome (‘‘for- 
tified enclosure’). The architect was an Italian, 
Giovanni Batista Cairati, but the work-force was prin- 
cipally provided by the Swahili. It is constructed of cut 
coral, the most copiously available local building 
stone. The work began in 1592 and was largely com- 
plete by 1596, although additions and alterations were 
made long after. It was at this time that the ‘‘Shirazi’’ 
dynasty failed, and the sultan of Malindi was brought 
in to fill the vacancy in 1592. By a settlement made in 


1594 the island was divided into two equal parts; it 
was grossly favourable to the Portuguese because the 
part to the su/fan was in the interior of the island, with- 
out access to the sea. This was modified in 1596, the 
sulfan being given land near the modern harbour of 
Kilindini and one-third of the customs revenue. The 
sultan then applied for permission to send trading 
voyages to China, to send a vessel annually to the Red 
Sea for the pilgrimage to Mecca, and to be made ruler 
of Pemba. He seized the latter without further ado. 
He died in 1609, being succeeded by a son, al-Hasan 
b. Ahmad. He quarrelled with the Portuguese over 
Pemba; they retorted by demanding the deposit of his 
entire stock of grain in Fort Jesus. He refused, and 
was forced to flee to Kilifi [g.v.]; after a brief return 
to Mombasa, he fled again and was treacherously 
murdered. 

His brother Muhammad was then installed as 
regent, and his son, Yusuf, was sent to Goa to be 
educated as a Christian by the Augustinian Order, 
who had started a mission in Mombasa in 1597. 
Yasuf was baptised as Dom Jerénimo Chingulia. In 
1626 (as recently discovered manuscripts have made 
clear) he returned to Mombasa. He had had a period 
of service in the Portuguese fleet, had married a Por- 
tuguese wife, and had been solemnly with her in Goa. 
A considerable bedy of evidence sustains his com- 
plaints of the gratuitous insults, affronts and injustices 
of the Portuguese Captains. In 1631, with the aid of 
pagan tribesmen known as Mozungulos, he murdered 
the Captain Leitac de Gamboa, and fired on the Por- 
tuguese town, an area separate, as a map of 1635 
shows, from that of the Swahili. Portuguese, both 
men and women, fled to the Augustinian monastery. 
At the same time, Dom Jerénimo returned to the 
Islamic faith as Sultan Yisuf b. al-Hasan, and he 
gave the Augustinian clergy, and to the Christians in 
the monastery, Africans, Goans, Indians and Por- 
tuguese, men, women and children, all told some 250, 
the choice between Islam or death. The Augustinian 
Postulature Archives in Rome preserve the processus or 
ecclesiastical judicial inquiry into their deaths, with a 
view to their canonisation as saints: it contains the 
evidence of twenty-three witnesses. At the same time 
there were minor uprisings elsewhere on the coast, but 
there was nothing to suggest a systematically- 
organised revolt. In 1632, when the Portuguese fleet 
arrived from Goa to recover the town, some 1,000 
men were said to be under arms, The Portuguese 
besieged the town until May 1633 and then withdrew. 
Sultan Yasuf b. al-Hasan had ostensibly succeeded. 
But then, quite abruptly, he withdrew to the Red Sea, 
taking to a life of piracy and pillage. Likewise, the 
inhabitants fled, and later the Portuguese returned to 
an empty town. What had started as an anti-colonial 
uprising with religious overtones ended like a damp 
squib. 

In 1650 the ‘Umanis succeeded in expelling the 
Portuguese from Maskat [q.v.]. A Mombasan delega- 
tion shortly sailed for Maskat, asking for aid. During 
the next half-century the ‘Umanis frequently raided 
the eastern African coast, even reaching as far as 
Mozambique. Their aim was by no means altruistic; 
it was to break the Portuguese monopoly of the ivory 
trade in which Arabs and the coastal folk had col- 
laborated since before the time of the Periplus. These 
raids culminated in the ‘Umani siege of Fort Jesus in 
March 1696. We possess two detailed accounts of the 
siege. The Portuguese were assisted by Swahili from 
Pate, jealous of Mombasa. When defeat was at last 
acknowledged in December 1698, there were only 
eleven survivors from what had been a force of some 
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3,000. The ‘Umanis then extended along the coast as 
far as Tungi, just south of the River Ruvuma. Gover- 
nors were placed at Kilwa, Zanzibar, Mombasa, 
Lamu and other principal towns. When internal 
dissension rent Mombasa in 1728-9, the Portuguese 
made a brief comeback. They were expelled by a 
popular insurrection. The history of the next 140 
years is of sporadic and disorganised resistance to the 
‘Umanis. In Mombasa the Mazrui (Swa., Ar. 
Mazra‘i) virtually became hereditary governors (Swa. 
liwalt) after 1734, with Fort Jesus as their residence. 
In 1749, when Ahmad b. Sa‘id seized ‘Um4an from 
the Ya‘ariba, the Mazrui proclaimed themselves 
independent. This was soon stopped, but it did not 
prevent another attempt ca. 1815. An uneasy tension 
persisted until 1823, when, at their request, British 
protection was asked from Captain W.F.W. Owen. 
This he granted provisionally, in the belief that it 
would assist in putting down the slave trade. A British 
Protectorate was proclaimed (1824-6), but shortly 
afterwards disowned by Whitehall. The British 
Government by no means wished to quarrel with 
Sayyid Sa‘id of SUm4n, whose state lay athwart com- 
munications with India. Sa‘id made his first visit to 
the coast in 1827, but it was ten years before he was 
able to gain control of Mombasa from the Mazrui. 
Soon afterwards he made Zanzibar his principal 
residence, and from there Mombasa and its coast was 
controlled until it was leased to the British East Africa 
Company in 1887. From then on it shared the history 
of what was to become Kenya after the First World 
War. 

In the 19th century Mombasa was the centre of a 
circle of a number of distinguished Swahili poets. 
Amongst these were Madjid b. Djabir al-Rijeby (ca. 
1800-8), Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Shaykh al- 
Mambassi (fl. 1865-90), SuStd b. Ba‘id al-Ma‘amiri 
(ca. 1810-78), and the well-known Muyaka b. Mwinyi 
Haji. The late Shaykh al-Amin b. ‘Ali al-Mazrui, for 
many years kadi of Mombasa, was also the author of 
an Arabic history of his family, as yet unpublished. 
For an understanding of modern times, the work by 
Hyder Kindy, one of the matamim, Life and politics in 
Mombasa (1972), is valuable and illuminating. 

In the sphere of archaeology, there is still much to 
be learnt in Mombasa. J.S. Kirkman’s excavations 
and clearing of Fort Jesus during 1958-69 are impor- 
tant not only for the study of the fort but because it 
resulted in a study of imported ceramics, Islamic and 
Far Eastern, from the 17th to 19th centuries. This 
work was begun by him at Gedi in 1948, and a com- 
plete and reliable picture of East African imports is 
now available from the 12th to the 19th centuries. But 
this does not affect the historical archaeology of Mom- 
basa before the 12th century, now begun by H. Sas- 
soon. Outside Fort Jesus, it remains to recover the 
archaeological story of an Islamic town which in 
mediaeval eastern Africa was second only to Kilwa. 
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(A. WernER-[G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE]) 
MONARCHY {see MAMLAKA; MULK; SALTANA]. 
MONASTERY [see payR; KHANKAH]. 
MONASTIR (classical orthography, Munastir, 

popular pronunciation Mnhestir, Mestir; nisba 
Mestiri), a town and port in the Sahel, the eastern 
coast of Tunisia, near the site of the ancient Ruspina 
at the end of a cape which runs out to the south-east 
of Stisa. 

Due to the proximity and special position of three 
little islands, the anchorage of Monastir is considered 
the best on the east coast of Tunisia (U.S. 
Hydrographic Office, Sazling directions for the Mediterra- 
nean, i, 9F-16; France, Service hydrographique de la 
marine, Instructions nautiques, série D (II), Paris 1958, 
347). This circumstance contributed to the site’s long 
history and special réle which it on occasion played. 
Originally selected and named by the Phoenicians as 
Ruspina, it witnessed in 46 BC the anchoring of the 
Roman fleet and Caesar’s encampment during the 
final stage of the consul’s drive against his opponents 
in the civil war (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Ruspina). 

After the Arab conquest of the area in the second 
half of the 1st/7th century, increasing raids by Byzan- 
tine fleets as well as by those of the newly established 
maritime powers of the Central Mediterranean such 
as Naples, Amalfi and Gaeta, prompted the caliph 
Harin al-Rashid to instruct the governor Harthama 
b. Ayan [g.v.] to fortify the coast; the riba of 
Monastir is usually mentioned as the first such for- 
tification (founded 180/796, according to M. Talbi, 
L’Emirat aghlabide, Paris 1966, 394, the ribat of Stsa, 
founded during the governorship of Yazid b. Hatim 
al-Muhallabi (155-71/772-88), would have been the 
earliest; Susa’s routine later dating may be due to an 
inscription on its guard tower commemorating this 
portion’s construction in 206/821-2. Monastir, in 
addition to its function as a maritime frontier fortifica- 
tion, formed a link in the chain of signal towers that 
stretched from Alexandria all the way to Tangiers 
(Talbi, loc. cit.). 

The name may indicate the presence of an earlier, 
Christian monastery (Ch.-J. Tissot, Exploration scien- 
tifique de la Tunisie, Paris 1884-91, ii, 165-6), but 
equally plausible is the suggestion that the local 
population, still partly Christian or using older ter- 
minology, applied the Graeco-Roman term to the 
superficially similar Muslim institution (S.M. Zbiss, 
al-Munastir: ma‘alimuha al-athariyya, Tunis n.d., 3). In 
subsequent centuries the original ribat was joined by 
two or more additional ones, hence the frequent way 
of referring to the site as Kustr al-Munastir (al- 
Mukaddasi, 4-5; Yakut, iv, 661, mentions five kasrs 
enclosed by a wall, and al-Bakri, 36, asserts the 
existence of five maharis in the main rzbat’s vicinity). 
Subsequently, houses and land were given in Aubus 
(wakf) endowment to the murabitun. Service in the ribat 
of Monastir came to be considered especially 
meritorious and gave rise to such Aadiths as ‘‘He who 
keeps watch in the frontier town of Monastir for three 
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days has the right to Paradise’? (Abu ‘l-‘Arab 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Tamim al-Kayrawani, 
Tabakat ‘ulama? I[frikiya wa-Tunus, ed. and tr. 
Mohammed Ben Cheneb, Classes des savants de l’Ifri- 
giya, Algiers 1920, 5, 7, 9, 14, 15; ed. ‘Ali al-Shabbi 
and Nu‘aym Hasan al-Yafi, Tunis 1968, 47-8; 
Tidjani, Rikla, Tunis 1958, 30-2). Monastir’s fame as 
the most venerated ribat of the Maghrib was less due 
to its military or political assets, in which the 
neighbouring Sisa and Mahdiyya gained primacy, 
than to this intrinsic religious reputation that made it 
the permanent home of holy anchorites as well as a 
temporary religious retreat of the people of Ifrikiya 
(Ibn Hawkal, i, 73) and a favourite burial ground; the 
last-named function is mentioned especially in con- 
nection with Mahdiyya (al-Idrisi, 3rd climate, 2nd 
section, see Opus geographicum, 282), and more 
specifically with the last members of the Zirid 
dynasty, who were upon their deaths and after the 
initial ceremonies. in the capital transported by sea 
here to their final resting place (Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat, Cairo 1310/1892-3, ii, 241; Ibn al-Athir, 
Beirut 1966, x, 512-113). An especially revered sanc- 
tuary became the tomb of the Maliki imam al-Mazari 
[g-2.}, a native of Sicily subsequently active in 
Mahdiyya and ultimately buried in Monastir (d. 
536/1141; H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Imam al-Mazari, 
Tunis 1955; H.R. Idris, La Berbérie Orientale sous les 
Zirides, Paris 1962, 691-2). The integrity of the prin- 
cipal ribat’s occupants in performing their avowed 
mission had declined by the time this imam was 
charged by the Zirid sultan to inspect Monastir, and 
Maazari described in his fatwa the situation: many of 
the murabitian no longer lived inside the ribat but never- 
theless kept receiving the alms (ma‘f); the country- 
side became more cultivated, and some of the 
murabitin had become hereditary landowners; the 
people of Monastir engaged in certain practices, 
reminiscent of those of Christian monks, that were 
qualified by him as bid‘a (al-Wansharishi, al-MiYar, 
fatwas of al-Mazari: vii, 119-22, xii, 243-7, cited by 
Idris, op. cit., 691). Al-Mazari’s strictures never- 
theless reveal a certain prosperity; Monastir’s fields 
and orchards, whose yield was in large part sent to 
Mahdiyya thus reflecting the intimate relationship of 
the two cities, indeed appear to have been spared by 
the Hilali Arabs on religious grounds (al-Idrisi, Joc. 
cit.; M. Makhlaf, Shadjarat al-nir al-dhakiyya ft tabakat 
al-malikiyya, Cairo 1250/1834-5, ii, 193, cited by Idris, 
447); moreover, the imam’s own tomb eventually con- 
tributed to the continuing religious role and reputa- 
tion of Monastir. 

The principal ribat of Monastir, called al-Ribat al- 
Kabir (G. Marcais, L ’Architecture musulmane d’Occident, 
Paris 1954, index s.v. Monastir; A. Lézine, Le ribat de 
Sousse suivt de notes sur le ribat de Monastir, Tunis 1956, 
35-43 and pls. xxxi-xli; G. Margais, review of this 
book, in CT [1956], 127-35), considerably modified 
and expanded in the course of time, still presents its 
imposing fagade with crenellated walls rising above 
the site’s shoreline. Al-Bakri’s 5th/1 1th century book 
describes, according to Lézine (Architecture de l’Ifrigiya, 
Paris 1966, 122-6), the same structure but, utilising 
two consecutive sources, captures both its initial and 
later, expanded, state. The earlier source reflects the 
original rzbat: a lofty and solid citadel (hisn “ali ’l-bina? 
mutkan al-‘amal), enclosing a rectangular courtyard 
lined by two storeys of cells; in the middle of the 
southern row’s upper level was a mosque (in fact, a 
prayer hall of no great height with cradle vaulting) 
where an ever-present virtuous shaykh presided over 
the occupants: the latter were a community of holy 


men and anchorites (djama‘a min al-salihin wa ‘I- 
murabitin) who had left the world and committed their 
lives [to service in this ribat]. The whole represented 
a complex that included rooms and cells (dbuyiit, 
hudjar), Persian mills (tawahin al-faristyya) and cisterns 
(mawadjil), and where a great fair (mawsim ‘azim) took 
place on the day of ‘Ashura. Of this original ribat, only 
the round guard-tower—the ndador—in the south- 
eastern corner, a remnant of the ancient wall attached 
to this tower, and the above-mentioned southern row 
with the mosque on the upper floor (which now serves 
as a museum), are preserved. The actual state of the 
ribat, with an expanded surface and a second genera- 
tion of walls, would reflect the rzbat as it was described, 
according to Margais, by al-Warrak (d. 973), al- 
Bakri’s later source. Al-Bakri’s subsequent descrip- 
tion would pertain to this expanded rbat: a great 
citadel (isn) with many dwellings (buya), mosques 
and fortifications (47a) in several storeys; al-Bakri 
also mentions a rabad, which should mean here the 
new space created between the two generations of 
walls. To the south of this rzbat and directly attached 
to it was another courtyard with lofty and_ solid 
pavilions (kibab ‘aliya mutkana), occupied by female 
anchorites (al-nisa? al-murabijat); these pavilions were 
known as domes of the mosque (kibab djami‘), because 
of the proximity of the Friday mosque. This mosque, 
dated to about 1000 A.D., as well as the small mosque 
of Sayyida to the west of it, have conserved mihrabs of 
an unusual transitional type. As to the above- 
mentioned round guard-tower, the nddor: of the same 
type as the nador of Susa, its form is characteristic of 
the fortifications of Ifrikiyya’s coastline (G. Margais, 
Note sur les ribats en Berbérie, in Mélanges René Basset, ii, 
430; nadér, dialectal for nazir, would be the local 
synonym of manar [q.v.]. Al-Bakri’s later source also 
mentions numerous baths of the city and a feature 
showing that Monastir’s religious importance 
spanned the full range of society: besides functioning 
as a burial ground of the dynasty ruling from 
Mahdiyya, it enjoyed the veneration of people from 
other places such as al-Kayrawan who regularly came 
there as an act of devotion with goods and fine offer- 
ings (sadakat djazila). 

Monastir conserved its religious significance also in 
later centuries. Thus Piri Re?is mentions it as a town 
with a zdwiya inhabited by murabits and students 
(murabitlar olur we oghlandjiklar okurlar; Kitab-i bahriyye, 
version of 926/1520, ms. Topkapi Saray, Bagdat 337, 
fol. 112a); Lanfreducci and Bosio in their report of 
1587 state that Turkish corsairs kept visiting Monastir 
out of devotion for its murabits (Costa e discorsi di 
Barberia, ed. and tr. Ch. Monchicourt and P. Grand- 
champ, in R. Afr. [1925], 450, 512). Equally 
characteristic are such legends as that narrated by Piri 
Reis (Kitab-i bahriyye, version of 932/1526, facs. ed., 
Istanbul 1935, 656) and the Flemish traveller Adorne 
(R. Brunschvig, Deux récits, Paris 1936, 178) about a 
raiding Christian galley that was transformed into a 
rocky islet through the intercession of the murabifs. 
Also worthy of mention are architectural additions 
carried out in the ribaf and the town by the Hafsids 
and Turks. Moreover, in the Turkish period 
Monastir’s walls were modified so as to accommodate 
artillery. 

Modern Monastir has the distinction of being the 
birthplace of Habib Bourguiba, first president of 
independent Tunisia. This circumstance is responsi- 
ble for the construction of two remarkable monuments 
of contemporary Islamic architecture: the mosque of 
Bourguiba (Dyami‘ Burkiba) and the mausoleum of the 
president’s family (Turbat Al Burkiba). The economy of 
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Monastir, whose traditional forms referred to in the 
article included a nearby saline whose salt was 
exported by sea (al-Bakri, 36), also benefited from 
sardine and tunny fishing and the olive tree; the last- 
named became in recent centuries dominant to the 
point of being qualified as ‘‘monoculture’’ (X. 
Thyssen, Des maniéres d’habiter dans le Sahel tunisten, 
Paris 1983, 10), and made Monastir, together with 
Sasa, a busy olive oil exporting port (L. Valensi, 
Tunisian peasants in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Cambridge 1985, 255-6). Since the 1960s, the town 
and the area have acquired an unprecedented but 
characteristic dimension with a growing tourist 
industry, exemplified by the development of beaches 
and construction of numerous hotels; in the 1970s 
Monastir also became a university town, the seat of 
such new establishments as a faculty of medicine (F. 
Stambouli, Urbanisme et développement en Tunisie, in 
Revue tuntsienne des sciences sociales (March 1967], 98). 
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MONASTIR in Yugoslavia [see MANAsTiR]. 

MONDROS, the Turkish name of a harbour on 
the Aegean island of Limni [q.v.] or Lemnos; it is 
alternatively known by its Greek name of MuDROs or 
Moudros. 

Mondros’s claim to fame is that it was the site of the 
armistice of 30 October 1918 which ended the 
Ottoman Empire’s participation in the First World 
War. The decision of the Unionist cabinet of Mehmed 
Tal‘at Pasha [see rrTIHAD WE TERAKKI DJEM‘IYYET!] to 
seek an armistice was prompted by the rapidly 
deteriorating military position of the Ottoman Empire 
and its German and Austro-Hungarian allies. By the 
end of September 1918, Ottoman armies on the 
Syrian and Mesopotamian fronts had effectively col- 
lapsed, while Bulgaria’s acceptance of a separate 
armistice had exposed the Empire to the threat of 
Entente attack in Thrace; in Western Europe, the 
armies of Germany and Austria-Hungary were in full 
retreat. On 4 and 5 October 1918 the Ottoman, Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian governments addressed 
identically worded armistice appeals to President 
Wilson of the USA; this proved to be the last 
manifestation of their wartime alliance. Tal‘at’s 
cabinet resigned on 13 October; his successor Ahmed 
‘Izzet Pasha established direct contact with Entente 
commanders, and on 27 October armistice negotia- 
tions opened at Mondros on board the British warship 
Agamemnon. The Ottoman delegation was led by the 
Navy Minister Huseyin Ra?’af Bey; the Entente 
Powers were represented by Vice-Admiral Calthorpe, 
the commander of British forces in the Aegean. The 
negotiations were brief: Calthorpe was bound by 
terms previously agreed between Britain and her 
allies, and the Ottoman side obtained few modifica- 
tions. The armistice was signed on 30 October, and 


came into effect on the following day. It was followed 
within a fortnight by the Austro-Hungarian and Ger- 
man armistices. 

The Mondros armistice comprised twenty-five 
articles, whose chief provisions may be divided into 
three groups. The first provided for an immediate 
cessation of hostilities between the Ottoman Empire 
and the Entente Powers, the demobilisation of the 
Ottoman army and the surrender of the fleet, the 
withdrawal of Ottoman forces from Trans-Caucasia 
and north-west Persia, the surrender of garrisons in 
Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia and North Africa, the 
cessation of all relations between the Ottoman Empire 
and its erstwhile allies and the expulsion of all German 
and Austro-Hungarian personnel from its territory 
(arts. 5, 6, t1, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23). The second group 
provided for the opening of the Dardanelles and Black 
Sea Straits, for the occupation by the Entente Powers 
of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus forts and the 
Taurus tunnel system, and for the future occupation 
of any other strategic points if the security of the 
Entente Powers were threatened (arts. 1, 7, 10). The 
third group gave the Entente Powers access to all 
Ottoman naval facilities and supplies of fuel and other 
matériel, together with control of all railway and cable 
and wireless stations (arts. 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 
21). 

th theory, the armistice was a ceasefire only and did 
not prejudge the terms of an eventual peace settle- 
ment; in practice, this proved questionable. First, the 
armistice violated previous Anglo-French understand- 
ings in not insisting on a complete evacuation of 
Ottoman forces from Cilicia; this provoked a suspi- 
cion that Britain had taken the opportunity to strike 
a blow at French aspirations in Cilicia, a suspicion 
reinforced by the fact that the British government had 
instructed Calthorpe to exclude French represen- 
tatives from the Mondros negotiations. Second, 
British forces in Mesopotamia occupied Mawsil after 
the conclusion of the armistice, thus eventually caus- 
ing a serious territorial dispute between the Turkish 
Republic and the British-mandated territory of ‘Irak 
which was not resolved until 1925. Finally, the 
exigent fashion in which Britain and her Entente part- 
ners attempted to enforce the provisions for 
demobilisation and the surrender of strategic points in 
the months following the armistice gave rise to 
Turkish fears that the real aim was the dismember- 
ment of what was left of the Ottoman Empire in 
Thrace and Anatolia, and these in turn played a large 
part in the rise of the Turkish nationalist movement 
trom the spring of 1919 onwards. In the event, the 
nationalists successfully resisted the armistice’s provi- 
sions for demobilisation and a withdrawal of Ottoman 
forces from territories conquered in eastern Anatolia. 
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MONGKE, fourth Great Khan of the Mongol 
Empire. He was the son of Cingiz Khan’s youngest 
son Toluy, the eldest of four by Toluy’s chief wife 
Sorkoktani Beki (the other being Kubilay [¢.v.], 
Hiilegii [g.v.] and Arigh-béke). He was born on 10 
January 1209, according to the Chinese dynastic 
history of the Mongols, the Yian-shih (W. 
Abramowski, Die Chinesisichen Annalen des Moéngke: 
Ubersetzung des 3. Kapitels des YUAN-SHIH, in Zentral- 
asiatische Studien, xiii [1979], 7-71, at p. 16). His prin- 
cipal significance in the history of the Muslim world 
lies in the fact that it was at his behest that Hiilegii 
mounted the expedition that resulted in the establish- 
ment of the IIkhanate. 

His fortunes were linked with those of Batu [q.v.}, 
under whose command he served in at least the early 
stages of the great invasion of Russia and eastern 
Europe in 1237-42. On the death of the Great Khan 
Ogedey in 1241, a long interregnum followed. 
Ogedey’s son Giiytk only gained recognition as his 
successor in 1246; he and Batu had been enemies 
since the Russian campaign. Open conflict between 
them was averted only by Guyik’s sudden death in 
1248. A further interregnum lasted until 1251, when 
it was brought to an end by a coup d’état on the part 
of Batu and Méngke. In this the senior (Djotid) and 
junior (Toluyid) branches of the Cingizid house 
prevailed over the other two branches, the 
Caghatayids and the Ogedeyids, many of whom were 
killed in the aftermath of Méngke’s ‘‘election’’ and 
enthronement, which occurred on 1 July 1251. Batu 
himself had declined election, preferring to remain in 
his own lands of the Golden Horde; but the price of 
his support was autonomy in those lands. The 
Mongol Empire became a Batu-Méngke con- 
dominium, though see, for a different view, T.A. 
Allsen, Mongol imperialism: the policies of the Grand Qan 
Méngke in China, Russia, and the Islamic lands, Berkeley, 
etc. 1987, 54-63. 

After ascending the throne, Méngke despatched 
major military forces in two directions. His brother 
Kubilay was sent to begin the subjugation of the Sung 
Empire in South China, while Hilegi was commis- 
sioned to march west against the IsmA‘ilis of Persia 
and the ‘Abbasid caliphate. Each of the expeditions, 
according to the Persian historian Djuwayni, was 
granted two out of every ten soldiers available in the 
empire (Djuwayni, iii, 90; Djuwayni-Boyle, ii, 607). 
Both of these campaigns were still under way when 
Mongke died in China, according to the Yéan-shth in 
August 1259 (Abramowski, 33). His death 
precipitated a civil war over the succession to the 
Great Khanate between Kubilay and Arigh-béke, in 
which the former was victorious in 1264. It was 
possibly during Moéngke’s reign that the Islamic lands 
under Mongol control first had imposed on them the 
new ‘‘poll-tax’’ variety of kubcur [g.v.], though this 
may have begun earlier (Allsen, op. cit., 147-9). 

Mongke, though apparently remaining personally 
attached to his ancestral Shamanism, was notable for 
his interest in and tolerance of a wide range of 
religions. The Franciscan missionary William of 
Rubruck travelled to Mongolia in 1253-5 and visited 
Mongke’s court at Karakorum, at which he was a par- 
ticipant in a religious debate between Christians, 
Muslims and Buddhists. He also gives an account of 
the dramatic events of 1251 which is strikingly similar 
to Djuwayni’s and which like his own one doubtless 
reflects the version propagated by the victorious side 
in the dynastic conflict. 
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MONGOLIA. Muslims in the modern 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 

The sole Muslim communities of the Republic live 
today within the Turkish-speaking Kazakh {see 
KaAzAk] (Mo. Hasag) and Choton (Mo. Hoton) groups. 

According to the 1960 census, 36,700 Kazakhs 
lived in the westernmost aimak or administrative divi- 
sion of the Republic, that is in existence since 1940 as 
the Bayan Olgiy aimak; the aimak is also called Hasag 
aimak, ‘‘that of the Kazakhs’’, These Kazakhs of 
Mongolia are linguistically, culturally and historically 
closely linked with the Kazakhs of the Kazakh SSR or 
the Soviet Union, but at present only partially 
acknowledge themselves as Sunni Muslims. The 
mosque (Mo. lalyn siim) of the Kazakh Muslims (Mo. 
lal‘, Tibetan kla-klo ‘‘barbarians, Muslims’) in the 
administrative centre of the aimak, Olgiy, is now no 
longer used for religious purposes. The Muslim ethnic 
group of the Chotons (no census figures are available) 
are settled to the south of the Uvsnuur lake in the Uvs 
aimak in existence since 1931 in the northwestern part 
of the Republic. The ancestors of the Chotons proba- 
bly belonged to the section of the Muslim Turkish 
population of Eastern Turkestan (modern Sinkiang or 
Xinjiang in western China) who were in the 18th cen- 
tury deported by the West Mongolian Oirat-Dérbet 
and who settled in Mongolia. To what extent the 
Chotons are practising Muslims today is unknown. 
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Finally, it may be noted that there are Muslims of 
Mongolian stock and speaking languages of the 
Mongolian family—presumably the remnants of 
ethnic migrations or deportations of earlier times—in 
the province of Kansu [g.v.] or Gansu in the Chinese 
People’s Republic. These comprise the small group of 
Bao?an (ca. 9,000) in north central Kansu, and the 
more numerous Dongxiang (ca. 300,000) in the 
autonomous country of that name in northwestern 
Kansu (see R. V. Weekes (ed.), Aduslim peoples, a world 
ethnographic survey?, London 1984, i, 167, 236). 

(Ep.) 

MONGOLS, the name of a tribe whose original 
home was in the eastern part of the present-day 
Mongolian Peoples’ Republic. In the 7th/13th and 
8th/14th centuries, under Gingiz-Khan {g.v.] and his 
successors, they established by military conquest the 
most extensive continuous land empire known to 
history. At its greatest extent, it stretched from Korea 
to Hungary, including most of the mainland of Asia 
apart from India and the south-east of the continent. 
What is perhaps a form of the Mongol name has been 
found in Chinese sources of the T?ang Dynasty (A.D. 
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618-907), but they became prominent only in the 
6th/12th century, when north China was ruled by the 
Chin Dynasty, of Tungus origin. The Mongols’ 
definitive formation as a people appears to date from 
the time of the Liao Dynasty (A.D. 907-1125), who 
ruled in Eastern Mongolia and north China. The Liao 
emperors were Khitans, related ethnically and 
linguistically to the Mongols (on the Liao, see K.A. 
Wittfogel and C. Féng, History of Chinese soctety: Liao 
907-1125, Philadelphia 1949, and on the Mongols in 
this period, O. Lattimore, The geography of Chingis 
Khan, in Geogr. Jnal., cxxix/1 [1963], 1-7). The 
sequence of political events in the history of the 
Mongol Empire is dealt with in other articles: see 
especially GINGIZ-KHAN; GINGIZIDS; BATU; BATU?IDS; 
GAGHATAY KHAN; GAGHATAY KHANATE; HULAGU; 
TLKHANS; GHAZAN. This article is concerned with more 
general themes: the effects of the conquests, particu- 
Jarly in the Islamic world; institutions; and 
organisation. 


1, Effects of the Mongol conquests. 


The testimony of contemporary writers is 
unanimous when it describes the horrors that accom- 
panied the Mongol invasion of the Kh’arazm-Shah’s 
empire in 616-20/1219-23. The most important of 
these historians are Ibn al-Athir (in vol. xii), Nasawi 
(Histoire du Sultan Djelal ed-Din Mankobirti, ed. and tr. 
O. Houdas, 2 vols., Paris 1891-5) and Djizdjani 
(Tabakat-i Nasiri, ed. ‘A.H. Habibi, 2 vols., 2nd ed., 
Kabul 1342-3/1964-5; tr. H.G. Raverty, 2 vols., Lon- 
don 1881). These are supplemented by local histories 
such as Sayfi’s Ta>rikh-nama-yi Harat (ed. M.Z. al- 
Siddiki, Calcutta 1944). Staggeringly high figures are 
quoted for the numbers of people alleged to have been 
massacred by the Mongols when they sacked the great 
cities of Khurasan: Harat—1,600,000 (Sayfi, 60) or 
2,400,000 (Djtzdjani, text, ii, 121); Nishapur— 
1,747,000 (Sayfi, 63). Such examples are typical. 
They should not, however, be interpreted literally. 
Considerable uncertainty exists over the possible size 
of the populations of such cities in the mediaeval 
period, but it seems unlikely that Khurasan could 
have possessed cities that were so much larger than the 
capital of the Sung Empire in South China, Hang- 
chou, which contained perhaps a million inhabitants 
in the mid-7th/13th century (see J. Gernet, Daily life 
in China on the eve of the Mongol invasion, London 1962). 
It is probable that the normal population of the cities 
of Khurasan was considerably swollen at the last 
minute by influxes of refugees from the countryside. 
But even if the chroniclers’ fingers ought not to be 
approached as though they were statistics arrived at 
scientifically, they are certainly evidence of the state of 
mind created by the character of the Mongol invasion. 
The shock induced by the scale of the catastrophe had 
no precedent; this must imply that the death and 
destruction which produced that shock had no prece- 
dent either. Immediate shock will not suffice as a total 
explanation, however. Later writers such as 
Djuwayni, Rashid al-Din and Hamd Ailah Mustawft 
Kazwini, recounting events of which they were not 
themselves contemporaries, do not attempt to 
minimise the extent of the disaster. Nor, despite the 
fact that they were ail officials in the Mongol govern- 
ment of the Iikhanate, do they suggest that their 
predecessors had exaggerated the degree of Mongol 
destructiveness. 


The sources naturally concentrate their attention, 


on the massacres in the cities. The effect of the 
Mongol invasions on agriculture, especially in Persia, 
is likely in the long run to have been more serious. 
Persian agriculture was, in the absence of great rivers 





on the plateau, heavily dependent on irrigation by 
means of kanats [g.v.]. Some of these underground 
water channels were destroyed during the invasions, 
but more significant is the fact that a kanat quickly 
ceases to operate if it is not constantly maintained. 
Hence if peasants were killed in large numbers, or fled 
from their land and stayed away, that land could well 
suffer substantial damage simply through neglect of 
the kanats. If the agricultural hinterland of the cities 
was markedly reduced in extent as a result of destruc- 
tion, neglect or a permanent reduction in the labour 
force, it might prove difficult to support those cities 
adequately and therefore to rebuild them to anything 
approaching their size. The question of the impact of 
the later invasion by Hilegt on the agriculture of 
‘Irak is a rather different one, since ‘Iraki irrigation 
was river-based. The part played by the Mongols in 
the decline of the fertility of the land between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates has been much discussed 
(see e.g. R.M. Adams, Land behind Baghdad, Chicago 
and London 1965, and the reservations on Adams’s 
methodology expressed by A.M. Watson, A medieval 
green revolution: new crops and farming techniques in the early 
Islamic world, in A.L. Udovitch (ed.), The Islamic Mid- 
dle East, 700-1900: studies in economic and social history, 
Princeton 1981, 53, n. 29). But whatever may be laid 
at the door of the Mongols’ predecessors and suc- 
cessors as rulers of “Irak, the Ilkhans may well have 
contributed much to decay by allowing the irrigation 
canals to be neglected. In terms of actual loss of life, 
there seems no reason to doubt that Hiilegi’s invasion 
of the Islamic lands was a much less severe blow that 
Cingiz-Khan’s had been. Again it is impossible to 
arrive at reliable figures. Hamd Allah Mustawfi’s 
estimate of the death toll (800,000) at the sack of 
Baghdad in 656/1258 is often quoted (7a rikh-i guzida, 
ed. SA. Nawa’i, Tehran 1336-9/1958-61, 589); but 
this seems improbably high, and is perhaps refuted by 
Hilegii’s own estimate, in a letter of 660/1262 to 
King Louis EX of France, of more than 200,000 (P. 
Meyvaert, An unknown letter of Hulagu, Il-Khan of Persia, 
to King Louis IX of France, in Viator, xi {1980}, 256). 

It seems likely, then, that the traditional view of the 
appalling immediate effects of the Mongol invasions 
should be accepted, at least as far as Transoxania and 
Khurdasan are concerned (for the contrary view, using 
20th century parallels to suggest that the destructive 
impact of the Mongols has been much exaggerated, 
see B. Lewis, The Mongols, the Turks and the Muslim 
polity, in his Islam in history, London 1973, 179-98 and 
324-5). The devastation was not, however, universal. 
South Persia, possibly unattractive to the Mongols 
because of its climate and, in terms of Mongol 
demand, the limited areas of pasture to be found 
there, escaped virtually unscathed. Similarly, it is now 
thought that the destruction resulting from the 
Mongol invasion of Russia in 635-9/1237-41, though 
serious, was patchy in its distribution, some areas sus- 
taining little if any damage (see J.L.I. Fennell, The 
crisis of medieval Russia 1200-1304, London 1983, 86- 
9). It is clear that the havoc wrought by the Mongol 
campaigns in the lands of the Chin Empire of north 
China was not matched when, under the Great Khans 
Mongke and Kubilay, they conquered the Sung 
Empire to the south. There they were concerned to 
acquire new territory as far as possible undamaged. 
Nevertheless, the following population figures for 
China, if they are accurate, remain to be explained: 
over 100 million in Sung and Chin times, declining to 
70 million in the 1290s and 60 million a century later 
(J.D. Langlois, Jr. (ed.), China under Mongol rule, 
Princeton 1981, 20). 

The more long-term effects of the period of Mongol 
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rule in the Islamic world are likely to have been, for 
the most part, deleterious. The 40 years of pagan 
Iikhanid government before the accession of Ghazan 
in 694/1295 seem to have been characterised by 
ruthless and_ short-sighted exploitation, if the 
testimony of Rashid al-Din, the principal authority, is 
to be accepted. There are perhaps some grounds for 
reserving judgment on this point, since Rashid al-Din 
was chief minister to the reforming Ghazan, and 
hence may have had an interest in overstating the 
disorders of the preceding decades. Other contem- 
porary writers such as Wassaf do, however, confirm 
Rashid al-Din, at least in general terms. The 
administration appears to have lurched from one 
financial crisis to another, with some taxes being 
levied 20 or 30 times each year. According to Rashid 
al-Din, the results of such maladministration were a 
general flight from the land on the part of the peasan- 
try and the reduction of nine-tenths of the cultivable 
land to waste (Djami‘ al-tawarikh, iii, ed. A.A. Alizade, 
Baku 1957, 457, 558). A low point was reached 
during the reign of Gaykhatu (690-4/1291-5) with the 
attempt by his minister Sadr al-Din to solve the 
Ikhanate’s economic problems by the introduction of 
paper money, caw, on the Chinese model. The expe- 
dient was a disastrous failure (see K. Jahn, Paper cur- 
rency in Iran, in Jnal. of Asian History iv/2 {1970}, 
101-35). 

Ghazan on his accession declared his conversion to 
Islam, and the Mongols of Persia duly followed his 
example, at least in name. The shock which the 
Islamic world had suffered, in that the Mongol con- 
quests had brought infidel rule over a large part of the 
Dar al-Islim, was thus alleviated. (Indeed, one 
ultimate result of the conquest, following the conver- 
sion of other Mongol rulers to Islam, was an extension 
of the boundaries of the Dar al-Islam, notably in the 
lands of the Golden Horde and in Central Asia.) 
Ghazan’s conversion, coupled with the celebrated 
programme of administrative reforms which he pro- 
mptly initiated, no doubt marked a considerable 
improvement in Persia’s fortunes. The reforms dealt 
with such matters as the rates and methods of pay- 
ment of taxes; the reorganisation of the Yam, the 
postal courier system; the reformation of the coinage 
and of weights and measures; the activities and pay- 
ment of kddis; the offer of incentives to encourage the 
recultivation of land that had fallen out of use; and the 
employment of a form of the zk¢a‘ to provide a means 
of paying the army (on Ghazan’s reforms see A.K.S. 
Lambton, Landlord and peasant in Persta, London 1953, 
ch. 4; Spuler, Mongolen*, Leiden 1985, I.P. 
Petrushevsky, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, ed. J.A. Boyle, 
Cambridge 1968, 494-500; and idem, Zemledelie i 
agrarnie otnoshentya v Trane XIII-XIVvv., Moscow- 
Leningrad 1960, 55-62). The texts of many of the 
reforming edicts (yarlighs) are preserved by Rashid al- 
Din. They are certainly convincing evidence that 
Ghazan was aware of which abuses required the atten- 
tion of the government. What cannot be stated with 
any degree of certainly is the extent to which, and for 
how long, the reforms were actually implemented. It 
is probable that the reforms had at least some 
beneficial effect, and that that effect, albeit decreas- 
ingly, continued to be felt after Ghazan’s early death. 
But throughout the I/khanid period, increasingly 
substantial quantities of property were made into 
awkaf, which may suggest both that there was a lack 
of real security of tenure (despite Ghazan’s efforts) 
and that people had little confidence in the justness of 
Mongol government even after it had become 
Muslim. 


2. The Mongol army. 


The central and most essential institution of the 
Mongol Empire was its army. The nature of steppe 
nomadic society was such that normal life doubled as 
a process of military training: e.g. Mongol hunting 
practices were reflected in military tactics (see 
Djuwayni, i, 21). All adult male Mongols below the 
age of 60 were liable for military service; there were 
in principle no Mongol civilians. The Mongols were 
thus able to mobilise a force, composed exclusively of 
cavalry, which was highly trained and could consist of 
an extremely high proportion of the available Mongol 
manpower. This is part of the explanation for the very 
large numbers given by contemporary sources for the 
size of Mongol armies. Nevertheless, there are other 
relevant factors. The extreme manceuvrability of the 
Mongol forces may have caused observers to exag- 
gerate the numbers involved, as may such expedients 
as the mounting of dummies on spare horses (each 
Mongol soldier went on campaign with a string of five 
or more horses). The Secret history of the Mongols 
estimates that in 1206 Cingiz-Khan had an army of 
around 105,000 men; and according to Rashid al-Din 
(drawing on a now lost Mongolian source, the Alian 
debter), the army in Mongolia proper at the death of 
Cingiz included some 129,000 men (see D.O. 
Morgan, The Mongol armies in Persia, in Isl., \i/1 
[1979], 83). These figures may bear some relation to 
reality, which is unlikely to be true of such estimates 
as those of Djuzdjani, who claims that the army that 
invaded the Kh¥arazm-Shah’s empire was 700,000 
or 800,000 strong (ed. Habibi, i, 311, it, 104). On the 
other hand, the Mamlak writer al-“Umari’s statement 
that in the 8th/14th century there were 2-300,000 men 
on the diwan registers of the [ikhanate is not implausi- 
ble if this is taken to mean that there were in the 
kingdom that number of Mongol and Turkish adult 
males who could be called on to act as troops (K. Lech 
(ed. and tr.), Das mongolische Weltreich, Wiesbaden 
1968, text, 79, tr., 145). The main objection to 
acceptance of very high estimates for the size of the 
Mongol army, aside from the difficulties of organising 
such huge forces in pre-modern conditions, lies in the 
question of how their animals could have been fed 
while on campaign; an army of 800,000 might have 
marched with 4 million or more horses, to say nothing 
of sheep and goats. Hilegii alleged that lack of ade- 
quate fodder and grazing forced his withdrawal from 
Syria in 658/1260 (Meyvaert, op. cit., 258), and 
similar problems may help to explain the failure of the 
Ilkhans in subsequent decades to incorporate Syria 
into the Mongol Empire (see Morgan, The Mongols in 
Syria, 1260-1300, in P.W. Edbury (ed.), Crusade and 
settlement, Cardiff 1985, 231-5). The Mongols, then, 
were effective militarily because of their competence 
rather than as a result of the sheer weight of numbers 
(for this view, see Morgan, Mongol armies). For the 
argument that the chroniclers’ high figures should be 
taken seriously, and that the Mongol conquests were 
won by huge numbers rather than by military effi- 
ciency, see J.M. Smith Jr., Mongol manpower and Per- 
stan population, in JESHO xviii/3 [1975], 271-99; idem, 
‘Ayn Jalit: Mamluk success or Mongol failure?, in HJAS, 
xliv/2 [1984], 307-45). 

Organisationally, the Mongol soldiers were 
grouped in multiples of 10, rising to the ééimen (tdman) 
of 10,000—a system that had long been conventional 
in Asian steppe armies. It is not probable that tumens 
usually had as many soldiers as the theoretical 
number would suggest (see e.g. C. Hsiao, The military 
establishment of the Yuan dynasty, Cambridge, Mass. 
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1978, 170-1, n. 27). Gingiz-Khan appears to have 
utilised the military decimal system to bring about a 
radical reorganisation of the Turco-Mongolian tribal 
structure; defeated tribes were broken up and their 
surviving manpower distributed among other units. 
Hence something like an artificial new tribal structure 
was created, thus manufacturing new foci of loyalty 
and possibly helping to avert any attempt on the part 
of another tribe to overthrow the supremacy of the 
Cingizids. The élite force was the imperial guard, 
10,000 strong in 1206, which was recruited across 
tribal boundaries and, forming as it did Cingiz’s 
household, provided the personnel through whom the 
empire was administered in its early stages. 

The Mongol cavalryman relied chiefly on the 
standard horn and sinew compound bow of the 
steppes, which had impressive range and power of 
penetration. Conquest of the cities of the sedentary 
empires required also the enlistment of siege 
engineers from both China and the Islamic lands. 
Auxiliary troops of non-Mongol origin were used, 
especially in China. After the conquest of China, they 
provided infantry and garrison troops. In Persia, 
native soldiers were made use of for such duties as the 
provision of garrisons and the guarding of passes: 
Ghazan is said to have organised them decimally 
(Rashid al-Din, iii, ed. Alizade, 518). 

Forces known as tamma or tanma were contingents 
selected from the total available Mongol power. Their 
purpose was to maintain and extend Mongol rule, and 
they were initially stationed on the steppe-sedentary 
borders. Some tamma units later formed the bases of 
the permanent armies of the subsidiary khanates into 
which the Mongol Empire was divided (P.D. Buell, 
Kalmyk Tanggaci people: thoughts on the mechanics and 
impact of Mongol expansion, in Mongolian Studies, vi 
{1980}, 41-59). The puzzling Karawnas or Negiideris 
(Nikidaris) of the Indian borderlands have been 
shown to have originated in a tamma formation (J. 
Aubin, L’ethnogénése des Qaraunas, in Turcica i [1969], 
65-94). 


3. Law. 


One of the indispensable institutional foundations 
of the Mongol Empire is generally said to have been 
the ‘‘Great Yasa of Cingiz~-Khan’’, allegedly a com- 
prehensive legal code laid down, in all probability, in 
1206, though perhaps supplemented later. The 
custody of this code was entrusted by Cingiz-Khan to 
his adopted brother Shigi-kutuku. The code has not 
survived, but it may be reconstructed, it has been 
believed, from fragments that are quoted in a variety 
of sources (see especially V.A. Riasanovsky, Fun- 
damental principles of Mongol law, The Hague 1965). 
Many difficulties are, however, involved in holding 
this view. The main primary source, the Secret history 
of the Mongols, appears in the relevant passage to be 
concerned with the keeping of a record of ad hoc 
judicial decisions and with the beginnings of a kind of 
case law rather than with the creation of a legal code; 
and it does not use the term yasa (jasag: Secret history, 
§203, tr. F.W. Cleaves, Cambridge, Mass., 1982, 
143-4. Elsewhere in the Secret history, Jasag means an 
individual order or decree). So far as the supposed 
fragments are concerned, it has been shown that all 
those of significance derive ultimately from one 
source, Djuwayni (see D. Ayalon, The Great Yasa of 
Chingiz Khan: a reexamination. A, in SI, xxxiii [1971], 
97-140). Examination of Djuwayni’s material (i, 
especially 17-18) shows that he was recording the 
writing down for consultation of Cingiz-Khan’s 
precepts on such matters as military training, commu- 


nications and taxation; there is no reference to a 
general legal code. 

The belief—certainly to be found reflected in later 
sources—in the existence of the Great Yasa is probably 
to be explained as having been founded on a 
knowledge of the unwritten Mongol customary law, 
the evolution of which began long before the time of 
Cingiz-Khan and continued after his death. In addi- 
tion, there may well have been some recollection of 
Cingiz’s maxims (billig, bilik), which were preserved 
and respected; Rashid al-Din records them at length, 
though he has nothing at all to offer on the contents 
of the ‘“‘Great Yasa’’. One further possibility is that 
written records of certain legal cases (yarghu-nama), 
which we know to have been made and preserved for 
future reference (see Muhammad b. Hindishah 
Nakhdjawani, Dastiir al-katib, ii, ed. A.A. Alizade, 
Moscow 1976, 29-35) may have given rise to the 
notion that Mongol law was written down, despite the 
absence of convincing contemporary evidence that 
anything of the kind was in fact done. Mongol 
customary law was no doubt enforced, and in the 
Islamic world continued in uneasy co-existence with 
the shari‘a, but precisely how this worked is difficult to 
recover from our sources (for the above view, see 
Morgan, The ‘‘Great Yasa of Chingiz Khan’’ and Mongol 
law in the Ilkhanate, in BSOAS, xlix/1 [1986], 163-76; 
the more usual opinion is well represented by P. Rat- 
chnevsky, Die Yasa (Jasaq) Cinggis-khans und thre Pro- 
blematik, in Schriften zur Geschichte und Kultur des alten 
Orients. v. Sprache, Geschichte und Kultur der altaischen 
Volker, Berlin 1974, 471-87; idem, Cinggis-Khan, sein 
Leben und Wirken, Wiesbaden 1983, 164-72). 


4. Taxation. 


This may be dealt with briefly, see KHARADJ. II. In 
Persia, and KUBéUR. Many terms are used in the 
sources for taxation, but the principal taxes of Mongol 
origin seem to have been three in number. Kubcir 
[¢.v.] was at first a 1% levy on the nomads’ flocks and 
herds, but later the term is used to denote a poll-tax 
payable by the conquered sedentary population. It is 
possible that the Mongols may have derived this latter 
usage from the Uyghur Turks, who exercised a per- 
vasive influence on the administration of the early 
Mongol Empire (see T.A. Allsen, The Ytian Dynasty 
and the Uigurs of Turfan in the 13th century, in M. 
Rossabi (ed.), China among equals: the middle kingdom and 
its neighbors 10th-14th centuries, Berkeley 1983, 263, 278 
n. 141). The precise meaning of kalan, the other 
Mongol tax most commonly mentioned (and abused) 
in the Persian sources, remains unclear (for an 
attempt at definition, seeking to show that kalan was 
a general term used to cover pre-Mongol, Islamic tax- 
ation, see J.M. Smith Jr., Mongol and nomadic taxation, 
in JHAS, xxx [1970], 46-85). The most likely explana- 
tion would seem to be that it was in fact a general term 
for occasional exactions of a specifically Mongol 
rather than Islamic character, imposed on the seden- 
tary population by the Mongols and including some 
kind of corvée. The third of the most important taxes 
was tamgha, a levy on commercial transactions whose 
prominence testifies to the importance in Mongol eyes 
of trade. 

The purpose of such taxes was the maximum possi- 
ble degree of exploitation of the conquered popula- 
tion. This exploitation was normally limited, if at all, 
only by the common-sense consideration that enough 
should be left to the peasants to permit their survival 
and thus a further year’s payment of taxes. Mongol 
taxation was more a pragmatic series of exactions, as 
seemed appropriate and profitable, than a fixed 
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system, despite the willingness of some modern 
historians to discern the existence of such a system. 
The burden imposed by the specifically ‘“Mongol’’ 
taxes was the greater in that the conquered people of 
the Islamic lands were also required to continue pay- 
ment of the old pre-Mongol taxes. As in other fields, 
the burden may well have become for a time more 
supportable as a result of the reforms of Ghazan. 


5. Communications. 


The vast extent of the Mongol’s empire made it 
necessary for them to establish an effective network of 
communications. Such a network, the Yam, was duly 
set up: according to the sources by the second Great 
Khan, Ogedey, rather than by Cingiz-Khan himself 
(Secret history, §279, tr. Cleaves, 225; Rashid al-Din, 
ii/1, ed. Alizade, Moscow 1980, 121-2, 143-4). The 
Yam was designed to facilitate the travels of envoys 
going to and from the Mongol courts; for the 
transportation of goods (especially on the route 
between North China and Mongolia); for the speedy 
transmission of royal orders; and to provide a 
framework whereby the Mongol rulers could receive 
intelligence. It was also frequently, if illegitimately, 
used by officials and private individuals of influence, 
a practice that was forbidden so often as to suggest 
that such prohibitions were of limited and temporary 
effect. 

Post stations were erected throughout the empire at 
stages equivalent to a day’s journey: about every 25 
or 30 miles, or more in desolate areas, according to 
Marco Polo (Travels, tr. A. Ricci, London 1931, 153). 
Responsibility for the maintenance of the facilities fell 
to the local army units; horses and supplies were con- 
tributed by the population of the area, the incidence 
of exactions being determined on the basis of the 
census returns which also regulated the imposition of 
poll-tax, kubcur. Urgent messages could travel very 
much faster than 25 miles a day: Marco Polo (tr. 
Ricci, 157) speaks of 2-300 miles, and Rashid al-Din 
(iit, ed. Alizade, 484) of 60 farsakhs. The traveller’s 
authorisation took the form of a wooden or metal 
tablet (paiza; Chinese p’ai-ise, Mongolian gerege). The 
efficiency of the system impressed European 
observers, and although Rashid al-Din has much to 
say of the abuses to which it was subjected in the 
Ikhanate, it seems on the whole to have worked well. 
The barid of the Mamltk state may have been influ- 
enced by its example (J. Sauvaget, La poste aux chevaux 
dans l’empire des Mamelouks, Paris 1941, 13), as was the 
later ulak system of the Ottoman Empire. The search 
for influences on the Mongols themselves leads to 
China; the courier system of the Liao Dynasty had too 
many similarities to the Mongol Yam for them to have 
been entirely coincidental (see e.g. I. de Rachewiltz, 
Personnel and personalities in north China in the early Mongol 
period, in JESHO, ix {1966}, 111-2. On the Yam in 
China, see P. Olbricht, Das Postwesen in China unter der 
Mongolenherrschaft im 13 und 14 Jahrhundert, Wiesbaden 
1954. There is no detailed study for any other part of 
the empire). 


6. Administration. 


In general terms, the Mongols’ approach towards 
the administration of their empire was a pragmatic 
one. They were prepared to learn from other peoples, 
especially those who had both a respectable steppe 
pedigree and experience in the techniques necessary 
for the government of an empire that included a large 
sedentary sector. The most marked influence in the 
empire’s early decades was exercised by the Uyghurs 
and the Khitans. The Mongols speedily adopted both 


the Uyghur alphabet for the writing of Mongolian 
(previously an unwritten language) and elements of 
Uyghur chancery practice. The Khitans were proba- 
bly even more influential. During the initial stages of 
the empire’s administrative evolution, the most 
important all-purpose Mongol official was the 
darughact. Study of his role (see e.g. Buell, Sino-Khitan 
administration in Mongol Bukhara, in Jnal. of Asian History 
xili/2 [1979]) has left little doubt about its Khitan 
origin. This is merely one example of such institu- 
tional borrowing (see further Morgan, Who ran the 
Mongol Empire?, in JRAS (1982}, 124-36). The Khitans 
provided personnel as well as administrative 
machinery; the careers of a number of them who 
entered Mongol service have been traced (see de 
Rachewiltz, op. cit.; Buell, Sino-Khitan administration). 

After they had conquered Persia and China, the 
Mongols became the rulers of great sedentary societies 
that possessed complex administrative traditions of 
long standing. In Persia, the Mongols permitted a 
considerable degree of administrative continuity with 
the past to be maintained. Prior to the setting up of 
the Ilkhanate, non-Persians frequently held the 
highest governmental offices, and even after the time 
of Hulegi, members of minority groups, such as the 
Jew Sa‘d al-Dawla, were influential at times, their 
promotion causing resentment among the Muslim 
population. But throughout the period of the 
Ilkhanate, the administration of Persia seems to have 
rested largely in the hands of members of the estab- 
lished Muslim Persian bureaucracy. The most con- 
spicuous example of this was the Djuwayni family. 
When the sahib-diwan Shams al-Din Djuwayni was 
executed in 683/1284 (his brother the historian having 
died of natural causes in the previous year), members 
of the family had held high governmental offices vir- 
tually without a break for around 80 years, serving 
KhWarazm-Shahs and Mongols in turn. Our sources 
leave us with the impression that, by and large, the 
administrative machine continued to work in the 
traditional fashion, and that the Mongols were 
reasonably content to leave the task of administration 
to their Persian officials, so long as they showed them- 
selves capable of securing the requisite revenue from 
taxation. It should however be remembered that this 
impression is based largely on the works of Djuwayni, 
Rashid al-Din, Wassaf and Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
Kazwini, all of whom were Persians and members of 
that same bureaucracy. The Mongols themselves left 
no written sources on the history of their rule in 
Persia. 

The administration of China was not left in the 
hands of native officials to the same extent as was that 
of the Ilkhanate. Lower-ranking officials were 
retained in office, but there were no Chinese 
equivalents to Shams al-Din Djuwayni or Rashid al- 
Din. The Chinese were excluded from the highest 
positions, which were reserved for foreigners: Middle 
Eastern and Central Asian Muslims, Khitans, 
Uyghurs, Europeans. This policy may have been 
adopted (as Marco Polo, himself one of its 
beneficiaries, suggested) because the Great Khans 
regarded foreigners as more trustworthy than the 
Chinese since they had no local loyalties (Travels, tr. 
Ricci, 127). The traditional civil service examina- 
tions, which tested candidates’ knowledge of the 
Chinese classics, were not held until 715/1315; and 
they never, under the Mongols, recovered their 
former importance as a road to high office in the state. 

Overall, it may be said that the Mongols were 
prepared to adopt almost any institutional 
arrangements and to employ any potential servant, as 
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long as this appeared likely to facilitate the 
maintenance of effective government. This effec- 
tiveness was measured chiefly by the revenue receipts. 
There is little that is identifiably ‘‘Mongoi’’ in the 
governmental institutions of the Mongols’ empire, 
except the way in which they made so extraordinary 
disparate an assemblage work. The principal con- 
straint was always the consideration that nothing 
should be done that might endanger Mongol military 
supremacy, on which in the last analysis the perpetua- 
tion of Mongol rule depended. 
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tr. J.A. Boyle, The successors of Genghis Khan, New 
York and London 1971; vol. ii, part 1, ed. Alizade, 
Moscow 1980; vol. iii (IIkhans), ed. Alizade, Baku 
1957 (also contains a Russian translation); vol. iii is 
also covered by the following three publications: 
Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, ed. and tr. E. 
Quatremére (reign of Hiilegi; also includes the 
general introduction to the work, and valuable 
annotation), Paris 1836, Abaka-Gaykhatu, ed. K. 
Jahn, The Hague 1957, and reign of Ghazan, ed. 
Jahn, GMS, London 1940. Jahn has also edited 
and translated several sections of the ‘‘Universal 
History’’ part of the work. See also Rashid al-Din’s 
letters (possibly spurious), ed. M. Shafi‘, Lahore 
1945, new ed. ky M.T. Danishpazhih as Sawanth 
al-afkar-1 Rashidi, Tehran 1358/1980-1; Kashani, 
Ta*rikh-1 Uldjayta, ed. M. WHambly, Tehran 
1348/1969; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat; idem, 
Ta*rikh-t guzida, ed. ‘A. Nawai, Tehran 1336- 
9/1958-61. There is a wealth of Persian local 
histories; one of the most interesting (on Kirman) 
is the anonymous Ta?rikh-i shahi, ed. M. Bastanit 
Parizi, Tehran 2535 Sh/1976-7. (iv) Arabic. 
Especially on the first Mongol invasions: [bn al- 
Athir, xii; Nasawi, ed. and tr. as in the article, see 
also the early Persian translation, ed. M. Minovi, 
Tehran 1344/1965. On the later period, there is 


much valuable information in Mamluk sources [see 

MAMLUKS]. (v) Armenian. J.A. Boyle, Kirakos of 

Ganjak on the Mongols, in CAJ, viii (1963), and the 

references cited there; Grigor of Akner, The history 

of the nation of the archers, ed. and tr. R.P. Blake and 

R.N. Frye, Cambridge, Mass. 1954. (vi) Syriac. 

Bar Hebraeus, The chronography of Gregory Abu’l 

Faraj... commonly known as Bar Hebraeus, ed. and tr. 

E.A. Wallis Budge, 2 vols., London 1932; also an 

Arabic version, Tarikh mukhtasar al-duwal, ed. A. 

Salihani, Beirut 1890; Histoire de Mar Jab-alaha, 

patriarche, et de Rabban Sauma, ed. P. Bedjan, 2nd 

ed., Paris 1895, tr. Wallis Budge, The monks of 

Kublai Khan, emperor of China, London 1928. (vii) 

European. The most important sources are 

travel narratives. Those of the Franciscan 

emissaries are collected in Sinica Franciscana, i, ed. 

A. van den Wyngaert, Quaracchi-Florence 1929. 

Most are translated in The Mongol mission, ed. C. 

Dawson, London and New York 1955; Marco Polo, 

tr. A. Ricci, London 1931, tr. A.C. Moule and 

P. Pelliot, 2 vols., London 1938. A large body of 

correspondence is extant: letters between 

Mongol rulers and the Popes are collected in 

K. Lupprian, Die Beziehungen der Papste zu islamischen 

und mongolischen Herrschern im 13. Jahrhundert anhand 

thres Briefwechsels, Vatican City 1981. Secondary 

sources: The best general account is J.J. 

Saunders, The history of the Mongol conquests, London 

1971. See also D.O. Morgan, The Mongols, Oxford 

1986, for a more detailed justification of the views 

expressed in the article. J.F. Fletcher, The Mongols: 

ecological and social perspectives, in HJAS, xlvi/1 

(1986), 11-50, is the best introduction to the 

Mongol phenomenon as a whole. Cingiz-Khan: 

P. Ratchnevsky, Cinggis-Khan, sein Leben und 

Wirken, Wiesbaden 1983, supersedes earlier studies; 

but see also H.D. Martin, The rise of Chingis Khan 

and his conquest of north China, Baltimore 1950. 

China: see J.D. Langlois Jr. (ed.), China under 

Mongol rule, Princeton 1981. Islamic world: Bar- 

thold, Turkestan*, London 1977, retains its impor- 

tance; Spuler, Mongolen*, Leiden 1985; Boyle (ed.), 

Camb. hist of Iran. v. The Saljug and Mongol periods, 

Cambridge 1968; A.K.S. Lambton, Continuity and 

change in medieval Persia, New York 1987. Golden 

Horde: Spuler, Horde?, Wiesbaden 1965; see also 

J.L.I. Fennell, The crisis of medieval Russta 1200- 

1304, London 1983, and C.J. Halperin, Russia and 

the Golden Horde, Bloomington 1985. Many of the 

above works contain good bibliographies. Further 
secondary studies are cited in the article. 
(D.O. Morcan) 

MONEY [see NakD; sIKKa]. 

MONK [see rants]. 

MONKEY [see kirp]. 

MONOGAMY [see niKAH; ZAWAD]]. 

MONOPHYSITES [see nasAra]. 

MONOPOLY {see RécIE}. 

MONOTHEISM [see tawuHip}. 

MONSOON [see mawsim}. 

MONTENEGRO [see kara DAGH]. 

MONTH (see tTa?Riky]. 

MOORS, in Arabic al-Mar, a rather vague term, 
used until the 19th century in virtually all Western 
European languages, to indicate the ancient 
Muslims of Spain and the inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean ports of North Africa. The 
origin of the term is not yet clear. It derives either 
from Semitic mahourim ‘‘the people of the West’’, or 
from Berber (Rinn, in RAfr., xxix, 244 ff.). The 
Greek word Madpoictiog appears for the first time in 
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Polybius (iii, 33,15), in earlier times the term AiBvueg 
having been used to indicate all inhabitants of North 
Africa [see LipryA. 1.]. After the destruction of Car- 
thage in 146 B.C., the Latin word Mauri indicates a 
group of relatively sedentary tribes who lived between 
the Atlantic and the rivers Moulouya and Chélif in the 
Roman provinces of Mauretania Caesariensis and 
Mauretania Tingitana {see TANDJA]. Later, the Latin 
word Maurus passed into Greek in the form of Mavpog 
(Pauly-Wissowa, xiv {1930], cols. 2348-51), and both 
terms were then used to indicate, in a rather general 
way, the Berbers. In Spain, Mauri became Moros, and 
it was under this name that the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula designed the Muslim conquerors during the 
whole period of the Muslim domination (711-1492). 
The term Moros, which has been adopted into the vari- 
ous languages of Western Europe (Mauren, Maures, 
Mauri, Mohren, Moors, Moren, etc.), thus has a 
geographical meaning, i.e. indicating the people com- 
ing from the African coast, rather than an 
ethnographical one, for the conquerors were Arabs 
and Berbers, the latter both arabicised and non- 
arabicised. The arabisation of the latter took place in 
Spain, where the mixture of Roman and Arab 
elements led to a kind of symbiosis which expressed 
itself in a true bilingualism, which in its turn created 
an Arabo-Christian literature [see MOZARABS] on the 
one hand, and an Arabo-Islamo-Spanish literature, 
using the Arabic script and the Romanesque language 
{see ALJAMiA}] on the other. Yet the Moros were in 
general considered as conquerors, and the religious 
differences have contributed to a rather hostile 
attitude on the part of the inhabitants of the Penin- 
sula. Consequently, the term Moors, in the various 
Western languages, was not dissociated from a certain 
depreciatory connotation, even when the Moor was 
represented as ‘‘noble’’, like Othello. In some transla- 
tions of the Bible (e.g. Isa., xi, 12), the term ‘‘land of 
the Moors’’ indicates Ethiopia, and it was perhaps 
under such influences that in mediaeval Europe the 
term was also used for all those whose colour lay 
somewhere between light-brown and black. In 
heraldry, Moor indicated a black, and everyday life 
knew expressions like Moorish coffee, etc. 

On the other hand, the adjective ‘‘Moorish’’ 
indicated also, in a vague but recognisable way, an 
artistic style which was thought to have originated 
from the Arabs, or even from the Muslims in general. 
In architecture, the Moorish art could indicate the 
Alhambra in Granada [see GHARNATA], the Giralda in 
Sevilla [see tsHBILIYA], and the mosque in Marrakech 
[see MARRAKUSH]. The earliest phase of Renaissance 
architecture in Spain, usually called the Plateresque 
(from platero ‘‘silversmith’’, because its rich ornamen- 
tation resembles silversmith’s work) is said to have 
been influenced by Moorish art. In other fields, the 
term referred to miniatures in Arabic manuscripts, 
like those of the Makamat of al-Hariri (q.v.], to lustre 
faience and, in general, to art objects fashioned in 
Muslim countries of European countries under 
Arabo-Muslim influence, like Sicily, the Balkans, and 
especially Spain. During the long Arab occupation, 
furniture in the so-called Mudéjar style evolved, in 
which the form was essentially European but the 
decoration oriental. A type of cabinet known as 
vargueno was often inlaid with ivory in a Moorish 
manner. 

In modern times, the term Moors is also found 
outside of Mauretania [g¢.v.]. In Mali [g.v.] the word 
is used to indicate the Arabo-Berber group. In 
northern Senegal [g.v.] there are stock-raisers or 
traders known by this name. The Muslims of Sri 


Lanka (Ceylon [g.v.]), estimated at about 900,000 out 
of a total population of 13 million, are often named 
“the Ceylon Moors’’. They are partly descended 
from Arab seafarers who, some time during the 
2nd/8th century, settled at a place near the site of the 
modern port of Colombo, called Calembon by Ibn 
Battita. Until the arrival of the Portuguese in 1505, 
the Arabs had enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the 
foreign trade of Ceylon. In the Philippines {q.v.], 
more precisely on the island of Mindanao, the term 
““Moro Wars’’ (1901-13) is used for a series of scat- 
tered battles which took place between American 
troops and Muslim groups, who were fighting for 
religious rather than for political reasons. Finally, the 
Spanish word Moros designates the various Muslim 
populations of the Southern Philippines, especially in 
the Sulu archipelago and on Mindanao. By extension, 
the term is also used for any of the Austronesian 
languages of the Moro peoples. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Enciclopedia Italiana, 
S.VV. (E. Lévi-PRrovenGat-[E. van Donzet]) 
MORA, Turkish for Morea, the usual name in 

mediaeval and modern times for the peninsula of 
the Peloponnesus (which itself appears in Arabic 
geographical sources in forms like the B. L. biun.s of Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 194, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 
189), regarded in ancient times as the heartland of 
Greece. For the various forms of the name, see Bées, 
EI‘, s.v. 


1. The pre-Ottoman period to 1460. 


This may subdivided into (a) the Byzantine period 
to 1204 and the Frankish one to 1262 (or to the late 
early 16th century for certain areas); and (b) the 
Byzantine despotate of Morea to 1458/1460. 

(a) The pre-1262 period. There may be a 
reference to Muslims from Ifrikiya (Aphrikous 
Sarakenous) aiding the Slav besiegers of Patras in 805-6 
or 806-7 (cf. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De admin. 
imp., ed. Moravesik-Eng. tr. Jenkins, 288-9, cf. 
comm., 184); and it has been proposed that the 
Kaphéroi then settled by the Emperor Nicephorus I 
after the Patras victory over the Slavs were, con- 
ceivably, Anatolian frontier peoples of Muslim origin 
who had come over to Christianity (the name from 
kafir, pl. kafara, ‘‘infidel’’?). During the naval con- 
flicts of the Byzantines and Arabs in the 9th and 10th 
centuries, there were frequent raids on the Morea by 
Arab corsairs from the amirate of Crete [see IkRITISH 
and kursan. i}, especially on coastal regions like Cor- 
inthia, where Islamic coins from Crete and pottery 
fragments with Kufic designs have been found (see 
Miles, in DOP, xviii [1964], 5-6 and fig. 93; 
Christides, The conquest of Crete, 119, 127, 162). At 
various dates in the later 9th century, defeats of the 
Arabs by the Byzantine navy are recorded in Greek 
sources. The Arak geographers were well-informed 
on the topography of the Morea, including Ibn 
Hawkal (who inter alia mentions the zanaka ‘‘narrow 
place’’, i.e. the isthmus canal), al-Idrisi, Ibn Sa‘id 
and Abu ’1-Fida, with the name Morea appearing in 
the last three authors in forms hke Lamariya and al- 
Muriya (see N. Oikonomakes, Athens and Peloponnesus 
in the 10th century according to temporary information pro- 
vided by Arab authors {in Greek], in Graeco-Arabica, iii 
[1984], 123-4; Manuela Marin, “‘Rim”’ in the works of 
three Spanish Muslim geographers, in ibid., 115 ff.). 

(b) the period of the Morean despotate and 
the Turkish conquest. The connections of the 
Morea with the Turks go back to the later 13th cen- 
tury, for the Morea chronicle records the arrival in 
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spring 1263 of 6,000 Turkish mercenary cavalrymen 
in the service of the Emperor Michael VIII 
Palaeologus’s step-brother, the sebastocrator Constan- 
tine (whose troops also included Christianised Muslim 
mercenaries, tourkopolot [q.v.], used against the 
Frankish occupiers of the Morea (see A. Savvides, 
Late Byzantine and Western histortographers on Turkish 
mercenaries in Greek and Latin armies, in Festschrift for 
D.M. Nicol; idem, The origins and role of the Turcophone 
mercenaries in the Morea in the course of the Byzantine- 
Frankish war of 1263-4 {in Greek], in Acts of the Fourth 
Internat. Pelop. Congr., Corinth 1990). Troops like 
these often returned to Anatolia, but over the years 
some of them settled down in Morea and became 
Christians. In the early 14th century there are men- 
tions of combined Catalan-Turkish raids on the 
Morean coasts, and there can be little doubt that the 
Turks stemmed from the maritime principalities 
(beyliks) of western Anatolia [see AYDIN; MENTESHE- 
OGHULLARI]. 

Ottoman incursions began from ca. 1358 onwards, 
but definite progress by the Ottomans began in 1387- 
8 and is associated with the ghazi leader, possibly 
himself of Greek descent, Ewrenos Beg [q.v.], during 
the reigns of sultans Murad I and Bayezid I {q.vv.}. At 
the outset, Ewrenos roamed the Morea with the con- 
sent of the despot of Mystras [see MEzIsTRE in Suppl.] 
Theodore I Palaeologus, in the hope of dislodging the 
Frankish Navarese Military Company, but soon 
changed sides in the continually-changing pattern of 
Byzantine-Frankish relations there. By the end of the 
century, both Theodore and the Navarese had to 
acknowledge Ottoman suzerainty and pay tribute to 
Bayezid. However, in the years after the latter’s 
defeat at the hands of Timar (g.v.] at Ankara in 1402, 
the sultans Silayman I and Mehemmed | Celebi 
{g.vv.} maintained peaceful relations with Manuel II 
Palaeologus. But fresh devastations of the Morea 
began in 1423 under Turakhan Beg, sent by Murad 
TI to invade it as a punishment for Manuel’s support 
of the ‘‘false’’ (Diizme) Mustafa Celebi [q.v.}; the Hex- 
amilion, Manuel’s six-mile long rampart across the 
mouth of the isthmus, with the fortifications known to 
the Turks as the Ceshme Hisari, failed to keep back 
the invaders. 

Over the following years, the Byzantines 
strengthened their position in the north of the Morea 
and the Venetians in the south at Navarino, Modon 
and Koron {q.vv.]. The crusade of Varna in 1444 
emboldened the despot Constantine Palaeologus, the 
future last Byzantine Emperor, to refortify the Hex- 
amilion, but in 1446 it was again breached by Murad’s 
artillery and stormed by the Janissaries; it was never 
again repaired, and the despotate of Morea became 
an Ottoman vassal state. The Morea was again 
invaded by Turakhan in 1452, with the aim of preven- 
ting the despots from sending aid to the beleaguered 
Constantinople (for the conquest of which, see 
MEHEMMED 11), and in 1456, tribute owed to the 
Ottomans having fallen into arrears, Mehemmed and 
his commander ‘Omer Beg annexed the Florentine 
duchy of Athens. Two years later, in 1458, the sultan 
decided to send a massive army into the Morea, occu- 
pying one-third of the peninsula, now placed under 
the governorship of ‘Omer, and imposing an even 
heavier tribute on the Palaeologi. Mehemmed’s final 
invasion of 1460 is recorded in great detail by the 
Greek and Turkish sources. In the spring, the Greek 
renegade Zaghanos Pasha [q.v.] was sent to raid 
Patras and Achaia, and gradually, the Byzantine 
towns all fell, the last stronghold to surrender being 
Salmenikon under Constantine Graetzas Palaeologus 


(July 1461), who then sought refuge in Naupactus (cf. 
Savvides, Naupactus from the early Byzantine years to the 
Ottoman conquest of 1499 [in Greek], in Acts Furst 
Aetolian-Akarnanian Congr., Agrinion 1988). 

Through the mediation of the historian Critobulus, 
Mehemmed acted with clemency towards the despot 
Demetrius, brother of the emperor Constantine XII, 
and assigned to him the revenues of the islands of 
Thasos [see TasH6z}], Samothrace [see SEMENDIREK] 
and Lemnos [see Limn1]. Only the fortress of Monem- 
vasia [see MENEKSHE], which placed itself under the 
protection of the Pope and of Venice, was not 
Ottoman by the late 1460s, together with the Vene- 
tian acquisitions of Modon, Koron, Navarino, Argos 
and Nauplion, plus the interior parts of the Mainote 
peninsula where in ca. 1465 the local chieftain Cor- 
codeilus Cladas began an insurrection against the 
Ottoman conquerors. 

Bibliography: For older references, see N. Bees 
in £/'. Further detailed references in A. Savvides, 
The Morea and Islam, 8th-15th century: a survey, in Jnal. 
of Oriental and African Studies (Athens), ii (1990). On 
the period of the Arab raids (8th-11thcent.), 
see A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, i, 53, ii/1, 55, 
158; A. Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin jusqu’en 1204, 
Paris 1951, 76 ff.; J. Papadopoulos, Crete under the 
Saracens {in Greek}, Athens 1948, 79 ff.; 
G.C. Miles, Byzantium and the Arabs. Relations in 
Crete and the Aegean area, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
xviii (1964), 5 ff.; E. Eickhoff, Seekrieg und Seepolitik 
zwischen Islam und Abendland. Das Mittelmeer unter 
byzantinischer und arabischer Hegemonie (650-1040), 
Berlin 1955, 55 ff., 204 f., 208 f.; V. Christides, 
The raids of the Moslems of Crete in the Aegean Sea, piracy 
and conquest, in Byzantion, li (1981), 82, 86, 87, 93, 
96, n. 122, 107; idem, The conquest of Crete by the 
Arabs, c. 824..., Athens 1984, 37, 61, 92 (map), 
158, 162, 163, 166, 219; V. Kalaitzakes, Crete and 
the Saracens [in Greek], Athens 1984, 62 ff., 153, 
157; G.L. Huxley, Monemvasia and the Slavs, Athens 
1988, 9 f.; D. Tsougarakes, Byzantine Crete..., diss., 
Athens 1988, 55 ff. 

On the Turcoman presence in 13th-14th 
century Morea, inclusive of the raids of the 
Emirates, see D. Zakythenos, Le Despotat grec de 
Morée?, rev. ed. Chryssa Maltezou, i, London 1975, 
39 ff., 70 ff.; J. Longnon, L’Empire Latin de Constan- 
tinople et la Princtpauté de Morée, Paris 1949, 232 f., 
P. Lemerle, L’Emurat d’Aydin, Paris 1957, 89 f., 102 
ff., 116 ff.; D.Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael 
Palaeologus..., Cambridge, Mass. repr. 1973, 171 
ff.; Setton, i, 187 f., 451, n. 67; Eliz. Zachariadou, 
in Stud: Medtevalt, 3rd ser., xxi/2 (1980), 834 f.; 
eadem, Trade and Crusade... (1300-1415), Venice 
1983, 17, 31, 37, 42, 60, 66, 95, 101; H. Inalcik, 
in Byzant. Forsch., ix (1985), 190 f., 201. 

On the period of the Ottoman incursions 
until the conquest of 1458/60, see the relevant refs. 
in the following: Miller-Lampros, i-ii; H.A. Gib- 
bons, The foundation of the Ottoman Empire... (1300- 
1403), Oxford 1916; Zakythenos, Despotat..., i-ii; 
Ch. Mijatovié, Constantine. The last Emperor of the 
Greeks (1448-53), London 1892, repr. 1968; R.- 
J. Loenerts, Pour l’histoire du Péloponnése au Ie s. 
(1382-1404), in Rev. Et. Byz., i (1943); 
C. Amantos, Relations between Greeks and Turks [in 
Greek], i, Athens 1955; S. Runciman, The fall of 
Constantinople (1453), Cambridge 1954; idem, 
Mistra, Byzantine capital of the Peloponnese, London 
1980; E. Werner, Die Geburt einer Grossmacht. Die 
Osmanen (1300-1481), Berlin 1966, Ostrogorsky, 
History?; J. Barker, Manuel II Palaeologus (1391- 
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1425)..., New Brunswick, N.J. 1969; D. Pitcher, 
An historical geography of the Ottoman Empire..., Leiden 
1972 (with excellent maps); D. Nicol, The last cen- 
turtes of Byzantium (1261-1453), London 1972; 
A. Vakalopoulos, The origins of the Greek nation. The 
Byzantine period (1204-1461), New Brunswick 1970; 
S. Shaw, Hist. of the Ottoman Empire, i, Cambridge 
1976; K. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant (1204- 
1571), i-ii, Philadelphia 1976-8; I. Djurié, Vrem 
Jovana VIII Palaeoga (1392-1448), Belgrade 1984; 
A. Savvides, Byzantium’s relations with the Ottomans 
and other Turcophone peoples according to the Klein- 
chroniken, A.D. c. 1300-1461, Engl. tr. and comm. 
(forthcoming). (A. SavviDEs) 


2. Turkish domination (1460-1821) and the 
Greek War of Independence (1821-33). 


The plan which Mehemmed had decided on when 
he entered Morea, was carried through. Except for a 
few places, the peninsula was now Turkish territory. 
Zaghanos Pasha was installed as governor of the 
Morea by the sultan and entrusted with the 
reorganisation of the peninsula, which had become 
much depopulated and was a great deal poorer 
economically. In 1458 and again in 1460 the sultan 
temporarily combined the Morea with Thessaly for 
administrative purposes. The Morea now became a 
sandjak by itself with 109 z7‘amets and 342 timars. Down 
to about 1570, the residence of the governor was by 
turns in Corinth, Londari (Leontari) or Mystra, then 
in Nauplion and in 1786-1821 in Tripolitza (cf. 
T. Gritsopoulos, History of Tripolitsa {in Greek], i-ii, 
Athens 1972-6; M. Lamprynides, Nauplia? [in 
Greek], Nauplion 1975; S. Runciman, Mistra, Lon- 
don 1980). The division of the country under Turkish 
rule, usual from the middle of the 17th century, into 
22 or 25 provinces or beyliks is partly suggested by 
nature and partly a survival of the older Byzantine 
organisation. 

The Turks introduced their own feudal system after 
their occupation of the Morea so that the Turkish- 
Muslim element in the country was thus able to 
expand. Even during the first period of Turkish rule 
(1458-1687), other factors contributed to this, like the 
immigration into the Morea of Muslims from other 
parts of the Ottoman empire, the conversion of Chris- 
tian Moreots to Islam, etc. While in the north of the 
Balkan Peninsula and in Asia minor countless Chris- 
tians adopted Islam either voluntarily or under com- 
pulsion, the Christian element in the Morea at the 
time of the Turkish conquest in the mass remained 
faithful to the Christian religion. Comparatively few 
Moreots became Muslims, and these were principally 
Albanians, who always adopted Islam more readily 
(cf. thereon: C. Jiretek, Studien zur Geschichte und 
Geographie Albaniens im Mittelalter, Budapest 1916, and 
also M. Lamprynides, The Albanians in mainland Greece 
and the Peloponnese, 1320-1821 [in Greek], Athens 
1907, repr. 1987; on the Lalian ‘‘Turkish Alba- 
nians’’, cf. J. Vosdravelles, Information on the Turkish- 
Albanian Laliots from the Turkish Archives of Macedonia [in 
Greek], in Acts 1st Pelopon. Congr., iii, Athens 1981-2, 
381 ff.; A. Photopoulos, The Lalian Turkish Albanians 
{in Greek], in Epiteris Hetaurevas Eleiakon Meleton, 
{1983], 419 ff.). As in Asia Minor, Bosnia, Crete, 
etc., so in the Morea also, members of the nobility 
and middle classes, especially those of Frankish 
origin, adopted Islam in order to retain possession of 
their estates. There were also in the Morea crypto- 
Christians, as well as people whose Islam was very 
superficial. These were usually called murdat (impure) 
in the Morea. The Barduniots were also for the most 


part superficially Muslims (cf. G. Kapsales, Bardounia 
and the Turkish Bardouniots {in Greek], in Peleponnestaka, 
ii [1957]). As to the survival of the Greek Moreot ele- 
ment, it has been said, e.g., that Mehemmed II’s 
ordinance regulating the relations of the Christian 
subjects to the Ottoman empire benefited also the 
Christian Moreots; yet it is wrong to credit him with 
any such ordinance (cf. Fr. Giese, in Js/., xix [1931], 
264 ff.). It is, however, a historical fact that the Greek 
Orthodox Church contributed a great deal to main- 
tain the Christian element in the Morea, as in the East 
generally (see Runciman, The Great Church in captivity, 
Cambridge 1968). The Christian clergy of the Morea 
were frequently able to maintain a privileged attitude 
towards the Turkish officials and thus to further the 
interests of their co-religionists (on the privileges 
[Greek pronomoia}] of Mehemmed to the Patriarchate, 
cf. C. Amantos, Islam’s privileges in favour of Christianity 
{in Greek], in Hellenika, ix [1936], 140 ff.; Runciman, 
op. cit., 165 ff.; refs. in A. Vakalopoulos, History of 
Modern Hellenism? {in Greek], Thessalonica 1976, 164 
ff.). The Christian Moreots were also often able to 
avoid having their children taken by the Turks for the 
devshirme [q.v.|. After the death of Siileyman the 
Magnificent (1566), the lot of the Christian Moreots 
gradually became worse. Ownerless lands were con- 
fiscated by the sultan and given to his soldiers or allot- 
ted to the mosques as wakfs or given to private 
individuals as gifts. During the long period of Turkish 
rule in the Morea, the largest and best part of the land 
was in Turkish hands, and as a rule, Christians were 
not allowed to own large estates. The peasants had to 
pay over annually the fifth of the produce of the land 
and pay all kinds of annual taxes. 

In the view of the abuses of the Turkish authorities, 
the Christian Moreots preferred to abandon the fertile 
regions and retire to barren lands and into the moun- 
tains, hence within the period 1460-1821 the moun- 
tains of the Morea were predominantly inhabited by 
Christians. Of the factors which contributed to the 
survival of Greek culture in the Morea during 
Turkish rule, special stress must be laid on the 
political concessions which were made to them by the 
Ottomans. These lay mainly in the freedom to govern 
their own communities, although, especially after 
1715, the freedom of the Greek community was not 
infrequently limited by the Turkish authorities, who 
interfered indirectly in the appointment of local 
officials. Undoubtedly, those Moreots were better off 
who lived in towns or villages which were allotted to 
the Holy Shrines of Islam or to members of the 
Ottoman ruling family. The town of Dimitzana in 
Gortynia for example was originally a wakf of Mecca 
under the protection of the sultan’s mother (see 
P. Kontoes-A. Iliopoulos, Album of Gortynia [in 
Greek], Athens 1937; T. Gritsopoulos, Gortynia 
Arachova and the popular song of Demos the Klepht [in 
Greek], 1948; The Archbishopric of Demetsana and 
Argyrokastron [in Greek], in Epeteris Hetaureias Byzan- 
tinon Spoudon, xx, 1950; Varia Arcadica {in Greek], Gor- 
tyniaka, i, 1972; J. Gianniaropoulou, Various notes on 
Gortynian Codices [in Greek], in ibid; G. Karvelas, 
History of Demetsana [in Greek], i-ii, Athens 1972-8; 
A. Petronotes, Settlements and architectural monuments in 
mountainous Grotynia {in Greek], 1975). 

The peace between their Turkish rulers and Chris- 
tians could only be an uneasy one. In the Morea also 
there were the so-called ‘“‘Klephts’” who would not 
submit to the existing government and took up arms 
against it. Against them the Turks used the Armatoli 
force, a gendarmerie of Christians organised on 
military lines (cf. T. Kandeloros, Peloponnesian 
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Armatolism, 1500-1821 [in Greek], Athens 1924; 
G. Vlachoyannes, Moreot Klephts [in Greek], 1935, 
P. Rodakes, Klephts and Armatolor? [in Greek], i-ii, 
1975). In the period 1715-1821 the Turks for the 
security of the country built watchhouses (derbent) in 
which a garrison was stationed to watch those who 
passed, especially at the passes. The Derbanekia 
(kudtik derbent) between Corinth and Argos and the 
Derbenia of Lontari, the passes between Arcadia and 
Messenia (Makryplagi; cf. above) were all very 
important. The Mainots in their wild mountains felt 
little of the Turkish yoke, and were from 1460 to 1821 
in constant rebellion against every foreign power (cf. 
D. Mexes, Maina and the Mainots [in Greek}, Athens 
1977). The Porte found itself forced to recognise 
officially the independence of Maina, in return for 
which the Mainots were supposed to pay tribute (cf. 
A. Daskalakes, Maina and the Ottoman Empire, 1453- 
1821 {in Greek], Athens 1923; C. Passayannes, 
Mainot dirges and songs [in Greek], 1928; P. Lee Fer- 
mor, Mani, London 1959; S. Kougeas, Historical 
sources for Mainot hegemony, 1774-1821 [in Greek], in 
Peloponnesiaka, v [1962]; id. (ed.) Niketas Nephakos, 
Mainot historical verses {in Greek}, 1964; E. Alexakes, 
Clans and family in Maina’s traditional society [in Greek], 
Athens 1980; D. Vayakakos, The Mainots of diaspora 
{in Greek], i-ii, 1980; War and family love in Maina {in 
Greek], in Acts Ist Pelopon. Congr., iii, 302 ff.; 
C. Mertzios, Mazina in the Venetian Archives, 1611-74 [in 
Greek], in Lakonikai Spoudai, i, [1972]; J. Kiskiras, 
Dirges as a source of Mainot jurisprudence {in Greek], in 
ibid., ii [1975]; Th. Papadopoulos, Mainot immigrants 
to Italy in the 17th century, in ibid., vi [1982}). 

For a long period after 1460, when Mehemmed II 
had made the greater part of the Morea a province of 
his empire, it became the scene of desperate fighting 
between Turks and Venetians (cf. A. Monferratos, 
Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta. Venetian-Turkish war in 
Peloponnesos, 1463-6 (in Greek], Athens 1914; also the 
information in J. Alexandropoulos, Two Ottoman 
registers of the Morea, 1460-3 {in Greek], in Pelopon- 
nesiaka, suppl. v [1987], 339 ff.). The Albanian 
national hero Skanderbeg [see IsKENDER BEG], the 
leader of the Venetian mercenaries, died in 1468. 
Two years later, Turkish rule over Euboea was firmly 
established and they could record further successes in 
the Morea. 

In the spring of 1499 a new war between Venice 
and Turkey broke out, and Lepanto had to surrender 
to the Turks (M. Tayyib Gékbilgin, Un registre de 
dépenses de Bayazid II durant la campagne de Lépante de 
1499, in Turcica, v {1975}, 80 ff.; other refs. in A. Sav- 
vides, Naupaktos... until the Ottoman conquest of 1499 {in 
Greek], in Acts Ist Aetolian-Akarnanian Congr., Agro- 
nion 1988-9). In 1500 Bayezid II [g.v.] ordered 
Ya‘kiib Pasha to blockade Modon [g.v.] with his fleet, 
while he himself set out by land from Istanbul for the 
Morea. Modon fell after a long siege in the presence 
of the sultan. Bayezid II turned the cathedrals at 
Modon and Koron [g.v.] into mosques and offered up 
thanks in them, and gave these towns to Mecca as 
wakfs. In 1502-3 Venice concluded a treaty of peace 
with Turkey in which he surrendered her Messenian 
colonies and also Maina (cf. G. Ploumides, Venetian- 
occupied Greek lands between the 2nd and 3rd Turkish- 
Venetian Wars, 1503-37 {in Greek], Ioannina 1974; 
Iréne Mélikoff, Bayeztd II et Venise. Cing lettres imperiales 
(Name-t Hiimayun) provenant de l’Archivio di stato di 
Venezia, in Turcica, i [1969], 123 ff.). In 1532 the 
Morea became the scene of notable battles, The 
Emperor Charles V decided to intervene in the Morea 
(cf. J. Chasiotes, Peloponnesos in the framework of Charles 


V’s Mediterranean policy [in Greek], in Peloponnesiaka, xv 
[1984], 187 ff.). A considerable fleet assembled in 
Messina in June 1532. The Pope and the Knights of 
St. John, the Genoese and the Sicilians also showed a 
readiness to join in the expedition, the leader of which 
was the Genoese Andrea Doria (Turkish: Andrevi- 
rius) (cf. details in K. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant, 
iii-iv, Philadelphia 1984, passim.). The allies suc- 
ceeded in taking a considerable part of the lower town 
of Koron, the citadel, and also Patras (cf. 
A. Moustoxydes, Fall, defence and abandonment of Korone 
by the forces of Emperor Charles V [in Greek], in 
Hellenomnemon, i [1843-53], 142 ff.). He then returned 
with rich booty. Sultan Sileyman, who was now on 
the throne, gave the sandjak of the Morea to Beg, a son 
of Yahya Pasha, and commissioned him in 1537 to 
reconquer the fortresses taken by Andrea Doria. 
Kasim Pasha, the sandjak beg of the Morea, was com- 
missioned to conquer the Venetian colonies there. 
Khayr al-Din Barbarossa [g.v.] had inflicted several 
defeats on Venice in her colonies, and in the summer 
of 1540 Venice made peace in order to save what was 
left of her possessions. The majority of the Venetian 
colonies in the East, including Nauplion and Monem- 
vasia, was the price paid (for the historical 
background, cf. R. Cessi, Venezia e l’acquisto di Nauplia 
ed Argo, in Nuovo Archivio Veneto, xxx [1915}). The 
Turks endeavoured to populate once more their new 
possessions in the Morea (cf. T. Vrokines, The emigra- 
tion of Naupliotes and Monemvasiotes in Corfu, mid-16th 
century [in Greek], Corfu 1905; M. Kolyva-Karaleka 
and E. Moatsou, Settlement of Naupliote and Monem- 
vasiote fugitives on Crete in 1548 [in Greek], in Byzant. - 
Neugr. Jahrb. , xxii (1985), 375 ff.). About 1550, there 
were about 42,000 Christian families in the whole 
Morea. We know nothing definite of the Muslim 
population at this time, but it may be assumed, how- 
ever, that, then as later, Muslims were in a minority. 
On the other hand, rich references concerning the 
Ottoman Morea’s economic conditions during 
Suleyman II’s time are provided by several western 
travellers (cf. Constantina Philopoulou-Desylla, 
Western Travellers as a source for the Ottoman Empire’s 
economic life in the reign of Siileyman the Magnificent, 1520- 
66 [in Greek], Univ. of Athens 1984, 124 ff.). Two 
Turkish sources cf the 17th century are of con- 
siderable importance for the history of the Morea. 
These are the Dyzhan-numa of Hadjdjt Khalifa {q.2. | 
and the Szyahet-name of Ewliya Celebi [g.v. } who visited 
the Morea in 1668 and 1670. The latter’s narrative 
was based on personal observation and enquiry, and 
what he tells us about Muslim buildings and religious 
orders and of the Christians is of importance (cf. 
Styahet-name, viii, Istandbul 1928; Fr. Babinger, 
GOW, 219 ff.; Fr. Taeschner, in Jsi., xviii [1928], 299 
ff.). When Ewliya Celebi visited the Morea, various 
Muslim orders and corporations had settled there, 
including Sufi orders such as the Bektashis [q.v.] (cf. 
F.W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, 
Oxford 1929; also refs. in K. Simopoulos, Foreign 
travellers in Greece [in Greek], i-iii, Athens 1970-5). 
At the end of 1683 another coalition against the 
Porte, the so-called ‘‘Holy League’’, was formed by 
Venice, Poland, Germany, Russia and the Pope. 
Francesco Morosini was given command of the allied 
naval forces, capturing Koron. During 1685-6 Old 
and New Navarino, Kalamata, Modon, Zarnata, 
Passava, Celefa and Vitilo as well as other fortified 
places in southern Morea were taken from the Turks. 
The Ser‘asker Isma%l Pasha was defeated in several 
battles and had to retire to the interior of the Morea. 
Hasan Pasha, who was in Maina, negotiated with 
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Morosini and surrendered voluntarily. The Turkish 
garrisons of many towns, on the other hand, offered 
a desperate resistance. It cost the Venetians and their 
allies much time and heavy sacrifices to take 
Nauplion, but by the end of 1687 the Morea up to 
Monemvasia was Venetian. By the peace of Carlowitz 
or Karlovéa [q.v.] (26 Jan. 1699), the Porte had to 
cede the Morea to Venice. For the last period of Vene- 
tian rule in the Morea (1699-1715 or 1718), see 
L. Ranke, Die Venezianer in Morea (1685-1715), repr. 
in his Zur venetianischen Geschichte, Leipzig 1878, 277- 
361 (cf. also Th. Krimpas, Venetian rule in Peloponnesos, 
1685-1715 (in Greek], in Peloponnesiaka, i, 1956; 
C. Dokos, Peloponnesian ecclesiastical property during the 
2nd Venetian rule. Unedited documents from Venetian 
Archives [in Greek], in Byz. Neugr. Jahrb., xxi [1971- 
27]; P. Topping, Studies on Latin Greece, 1205-1715, 
London 1977, Variorum Reprints, nos. [X: Domenico 
Gritt’s Relation on the organization of Venetian Morea, 
1688-91 [1974], and X: Premodern Peloponnesus: the land 
and the people under Venetian rule, 1685-1715 [{1976}). 

The Turkish empire, which had been able to profit 
a good deal by the warfare in Europe at the beginning 
of the 18th century, resolved at the end of 1714 to 
reconquer the Morea. Many Greeks felt that the 
Venetians had not respected their rights in religious 
and family matters, were hostile to their own govern- 
ment and even wanted the Turks back again (cf. De 
la Montray, Voyage, i, 462). Except for a few larger 
towns which offered a resistance, the land was easily 
taken by the Turks and so the Morea once again 
became Turkish (cf. M. Sakellariou, The recapture of 
Peloponnesos by the Turks in 1715 [in Greek], in 
Hellenika, vi [1936]; Peloponnesos during the 2nd Turkish 
Domination, 1715-1821 [in Greek], Athens 1939, repr. 
1978; also S. Deviazes, Historical notes on Westerners in 
Peloponnesos during Turkish Domination [in Greek], in 
Harmonia, iii {1902]; A. Photopoulos, Contributions of 
Peloponnesian land tenure during the 2nd Turkish Domina- 
tion {in Greek], in Acts 1st Pelopon. Congr., iii, Athens 
1981-2, 168 ff.). 

The peace of Passarowitz (10 June 1718) ceded 
Morea finally to the Turks. We are most fully 
informed about their rule from 1718 to 1821 (see refs. 
above). The extant sources, especially in Greek, 
enable us to study the period down to the smallest 
detail. After 1715 many Christians again adopted 
Islam. A census taken in 1720 gave 60,000 male 
Christians of 11 years of age and over, whilst the 
Muslim inhabitants are said to have been in the 
minority at this time. On the other hand, the Turkish 
element increased in the period 1769-80, while the 
number of Christians diminished considerably, as did 
the total number of the population (cf. P. Topping, 
The Population of the Morea, 1685-1715, in Acts 1st Pelop. 
Congr., i, 1976, 119 ff.; V. Panayotopoulos, Population 
and settlements of Peloponnesos, 13th-18th century [in 
Greek], Athens 1985; J. Wagstaff, Settlement in the 
southcentral Peloponnesos, c. 1618, in F. Carter (ed.), 
Hist. geography of the Balkans, London 1977, 1977 ff.; 
idem and Helen Frangaki, Settlement pattern change in the 
Morea, c. 1700-1830, in Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies, xi [1987], 163 ff.; cf. also Panayotopoulos, The 
Venetian census of Peloponnesos in 1700 {in Greek], in Acts 
1st. Pelop. Congr., iii, 203 ff.; Family extent and synthesis 
in Peloponnesos, c. 1700 [in Greek}, in Ta Historika, i 
[1983]). From 1715 to ca. 1780 the Morea was gov- 
erned by a Pasha, the Morowalesi, who had three 
tughs and the title of wazir; his period of office was 
indefinite. He was usually assisted by two other 
Pashas, who were under him and were granted two 
tughs. A change was made in 1780. From this date to 


1821, the government of the Morea was no longer 
given to a particular Pasha but to a simple muhassil of 
the Porte, who was, however, given the title of Pasha. 
The higher offices were held by a mukdbeledji, a 
defterkahya and a Christian dragoman (= 
“translator’’), the senior Christian official in the 
Morea, whose main duty was participation to the 
Ottoman governor’s (pasha’s) council and the 
administration of local issues in collaboration with the 
Greek notables (kodjabashis) (cf. A. Photopoulos, The 
Dragomans of the Morea {in Greek], in Journal of Ortental 
and African Studies, 1 {Athens 1989}, 49 ff.; also B. Slot, 
Foreign diplomatic protection of locals in Turkish-dominated 
Morea. The Dragomans of the Low Countries of Mystras [in 
Greek], in Lakonikat Spoudai, iii [1977]). Under the 
official system of administrative divisions, the Morea 
was divided into 22 districts. The Moreots now came 
to look to Russia to liberate them from the Turkish 
yoke. From the time of Peter the Great, the bonds 
between Greeks and Russians had been growing 
stronger, and in the middle of the 18th century, Rus- 
sian propaganda increased very much among the 
Orthodox of the Balkans. Under Catherine II, the 
Russians easily succeeded by 1767-8, with the help of 
Greek agents, in stirring up Greek notables and clergy 
in the Morea to rebel against the Turks. On 15 
October 1768, Turkey declared war on Russia, and 
Russian fleets appeared in the Mediterranean, but 
those appearing at Vitylo in 1770 had neither suffi- 
cient men, gun or munitions (cf. S. Kougeas, Con- 
tributions to the history of the Peloponnesian Revolution under 
the Orloffs, 1770 {in Greek], in Peloponnesiaka, i (1956]; 
T. Gritsopoulos, The Orloffika. The Peloponnesian 
Revolution of 1770 and its consequences {in Greek], Athens 
1967; B. Slot, Orloffika out of Dutch Archives {in Greek], 
in Lakonikat Spoudai, ii [1975]). In 1774, a treaty of 
peace was concluded at Kittik Kaynardji [q.2.] 
between Russian and Turkey. Full religious liberty 
and other concessions were granted to the Christian 
subjects of the Turks. About three months later, the 
Porte granted a general amnesty to the Christians of 
the Morea and resolved to clear the land of Albanian 
bandits. After 1770 the Porte had confiscated a 
number of Christian estates in the Morea and granted 
them to mosques and “marets. The Turks now prom- 
ised to return these or to compensate their owners, but 
the promises were not kept. Nevertheless, the Moreot 
Christians benefited considerably by the treaties 
between Russia and Turkey; the right given the 
Christians of the Morea to trade under the Russian 
flag contributed to their economic expansion in the 
period 1775-1821 (cf. relevant pts. in S. Asdrachas, 
ed., Economic structures of the Balkan countries, 15th-19th 
centuries [in Greek], Athens 1979; Mechanisms of rural 
economy during the Turkish Domination, 15th-16th century 
[in Greek], 1978; also V. Kremmydas, An attempt 
toward the setting-up of soap industries at Korone in the 18th 
century {in Greek], 1968; Peloponnesian trade in the 18th 
century, 1715-92 [in Greek], 1972; V. Panayotopoulos, 
Au 18e s. en Péloponnése: l’absorption des ressources économt- 
ques et humaines par le développement de l’agriculture, in 
Cahiers de la Méditerranée (Nice 1975], 111 ff.). Intellec- 
tual relations between western Europe and the Greeks 
of the Morea became closer after 1790. Since the 
peace of Paris of 1815, the Moreots and other Greeks 
had become convinced that only their own efforts 
could relieve them of the Turkish yoke. In the spring 
of 1821 open rebellion broke out among the Greeks of 
the Morea, when the Turkish governor Khurshid 
Pasha was besieging the rebel ‘Ali Pasha Tepedelenli 
[g.v.} at Yanina (see C.M. Woodhouse, The Greek war 
of independence, London 1952; D. Dakin, The Greek 
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struggle for independence (1821-33), London 1973). Soon 
after the beginning of the rising, the Moreots were 
masters of the lowlands and even occupied several 
strongholds. At the end of 1824, however, the Porte 
commissioned Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt [q.v.] to put 
down the Greek rising. Ibrahim was able to restore 
Turkish rule over most of Morea, but he failed to put 
down the rebellion (cf. Durant-Viel, Les campagnes 
navales de Mohammed Aly et a’Ibrahim, Paris 1935; 
E. Prevelakes, [brahim Pasha’s campaign in Argolis {in 
Greek], Athens 1950; D. Vayakos, Ibrahim against 
Maina, 1826 {in Greek], 1961; C. Kotsonis, Jbrahim’s 
Ist campaign in Lakonia, Sept. 1825 [in Greek}, in 
Lakonikat Spoudai, iii [1977]). In the meanwhile, 
philhellenism had made progress in Europe and 
America, and it thus came about that the cabinets of 
Europe began to take an interest in the question of 
Greek freedom (see Woodhouse, The Philhellenes, Lon- 
don 1969, and the bibls. in’ L. Droulia, 
Phithellénisme... Répertowre bibliographique, Athens 1973). 
On 6 July 1827, England, France and Russia con- 
cluded a treaty in London by which the Morea and 
other parts of the Greek mainland were to form an 
independent principality but to pay tribute to the 
Porte. The Turks insisted on their point of view and 
declined the intercession of the great powers as 
regards the rebel Greeks. On 20 Oct. 1827, the com- 
bined fleets of the above-mentioned powers destroyed 
the Turco-Egyptian fleet at Navarino (see Wood- 
house, The Battle of Navarino, London 1965). On 18 
January 1828, Johannes Kapodistrias came to 
Nauplion, having been elected President of the Greek 
Free State by the National Assembly at Troezene (see 
Woodhouse, Capodistria, the founder of Greek 
independence, Oxford 1973; Helen Koukkou, 
I. Kapodistrias, man and diplomat [in Greek], Athens 
1988). On 6 August 1828, England concluded a treaty 
with Mehmed ‘AIi of Egypt for the evacuation of the 
Morea by the Egyptian troops. French troops, led by 
General N.J. Maison, soon afterwards landed in 
Messina by order of Charles X to drive the Turco- 
Egyptian troops out of the Morea (cf. P. Perrotes, The 
campaign of Matson in Peloponnesos {in Greek], in 
Hellentka, ix {1936]). In the autumn of 1828 Ibrahim 
Pasha withdrew to Egypt. After long diplomatic 
negotiations, Prince Otto, the second son of the 
philhellene Ludwig of Bavaria, landed at Nauplion on 
6 February 1832 as the first king of Greece. 
Henceforth the Morea formed a part of the kingdom 
of Greece (cf. Dakin, The unification of Greece, 1770- 
1923, London 1972). During the rising of 1821-7 and 
later, many Moreot Muslims adopted Christianity. 
To this day, many buildings and inscriptions, and 
especially place-names, recall the days when the 
Morea was under the Crescent. 

Bibliography: Most of the refs. relating to 
Morea’s connections with Islam (Turkish domina- 
tion) are given in the article. For earlier bibl., see 
N. Bees, E/', s.v. On the post-Byzantine period 
(Tourkokratia) until 1821 and the era of the Greek 
Revolution until 1833, see the detailed accounts 
and bibls. in vols. ii-vili of A. Vakalopoulos’ History 
of modern Hellenism [in Greek] and vols. x-xii of the 
collective Hist. of the Greek nation [in Gr.] by 
Ekdotike Athenon, 1974-5; cf. also the detailed 
bibliographical appendix compiled by S. Asdrachas 
in N. Svoronos, Survey of modern Greek history [in 
Greek], Athens 1976, repr. 1986, esp. 197 f. Of 
particular importance to Moreot history (1460- 
1833) are also the following (selective): J. Alexan- 
dropoulos, Toward a history of post-Byzantine Greece: the 
Ottoman Kanunnames for the Greek lands, c. 1500-c. 
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1600, Athens 1985; Sophia Antoniadou, A contribu- 
tion to the 17th-century Peloponnesian history. The 
Grimani Archives {in Greek], In honour of A. Orlandos, 
iii, 1966, 153 ff.; N. Beldiceanu-Iréne Beldiceanu- 
Steinherr, Recherches sur la Morée, in Stidost- 
Forschungen, xxxix (1980); A. Carile, Una lista 
toponomastica di Morea de 1469, in Studi Veneziant, xii 
(1970); G. Chryssanthakopoulos, Elta during the 
Tourkokratia. [in Greek], Athens 1950; A. 
Daskalakes, The beginnings of the Revolution and the 
initial events in Lakonia [in Greek], in Lakontkat 
Spoudai, ii (1975); T. Gritsopoulos, The Venetian 
Grimani Archives regarding the Peloponnesos [in Greek], 
in Peloponnesiaka, vii (1969-70); idem, Statistical infor- 
mation regarding Peloponnesos [in Greek], ibid., viii, 
1971; idem, History of Geraki [in Greek], Athens 
1982; idem, The Church of the Peloponnesus after the fall 
(of Constantinople), in Pelopon., xvii (1987-8); 
A. Karatanasses, Revolutionary movements in Pelopon- 
nesos in 1659 [in Greek], in Pelopon., vii (1971); 
Revolutionary movements by Peloponnesians in 1659. The 
participation of the Kalmatan Logothetes family [in 
Greek}, in Acts Ist Pelop. Congr., iii (1976-8), 196 ff.; 
M. Loskares, The Maina bishop Neophytus’ pleas to the 
Spaniards (1612-13) for the liberation of Peloponnesos [in 
Greek}, in Hellenika, xx (1957); W. McLeod, Castles 
of the Morea in 1467, in BZ, Ixv (1972); G. 
Metallenos, The Tourkokratia. The Greeks in the 
Ottoman Empire [in Greek], Athens 1988; 
P. Papadopoulos, Franks, Venetians and Turks in 
Peloponnesos, 1204-1821 {in Greek}, Athens 1969; D. 
Pitcher, An historical geography of the Ottoman empire... 
to the 16th century, Leiden 1972 (with detailed maps); 
J. Sengones, Argos through the centuries? [in Greek], 
Univ. of Athens 1975; C. Thomopoulos, Hist. of the 
city of Patras?, ed. C. Triantaphyllou, Patras 1950, 
N. Tomadakes, The Ecumenical Patriarch Joannikios 
II... during the Cretan War (1657-9). His participation 
in the Maina campaign {in Greek], in Lak. Spoud., ii 
(1975); C. Triantaphyllou, A historical lexicon of 
Patras’, Patras 1980; A. Vakalopoulos, Modern Greek 
tradition: on the privileges of the Dervenochoritans of Cor- 
inth during the Tourkokratia {in Greek], Thessalonica 
1941; D. Vayakakos, Maina and Zakynthos [in 
Greek], in Acts 3rd Panionian Congr., i, 1969, 16 ff.; 
Elias Petrombeis Mavromichales [in Greek], in Lak. 
Spoud., ii (1975); idem, Common linguistic phenomena 
of the Maina dialect with those of Zakynthos and Kythera 
[in Greek], in ibid., ix, 1988; idem, Emigration of 
Mainots to Genoa tn the 17th century [in Greek], in ibid. 
D. Zakythenos, The Tourkokratia. An introduction to the 
modern history of Hellenism [in Greek], Athens 1957. 
idem, The making of modern Greece. From Byzantium to 
independence, Oxford 1976; P. Zepos, Two pre- 
revolutionary plans for the liberation of Peloponnesos [in 
Greek], in Pelopon., vii (1969-70). And _ finally, 
among recent contributions in Lak. Spoud., ix 
(1988), see C. Komes, The Stephanopouloi of E. 
Maina. New sources and approaches {in Greek]; G. Kot- 
sones, Nikolaas Pierrakes Mavromichales. Revolution and 
Capodistrian period [in Greek]; Sp. Loukatos, George 
Mavromichales and Ibrahim Pasha {in Greek); 
C. Mertzios-Th. Papadopoulos, Mystras and its 
vicinity in the Venetian Archives during Venetian rule, 
1687-1715 [in Greek]; A. Stavropoulos, The journey 
of the English missionary John Hartley in Lakonia (in 
Greek]. (N.A. Bégs-[A. SavvipEs]) 
MORA [see MUKHARaDya]. 

MORADABAD [see MURADABAD]. 

MORALS [see akKHLAK]. 

MORDVINS [see surtas]. 

MORISCOS, in modern historical terminology is 
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used to refer (a) to those Spanish Muslims who 
under various degrees of duress, were, between 1499 
and 1526, converted to Christianity and (b) to 
their descendants who continued to live in 
Spain until the Expulsion of 1609-14. Spanish 
authors at first referred to them as nuevos cristianos/con- 
vertidos de meros, etc., New Christians or converts of 
Moorish origin, and it is not until the second half of 
the century that the term Morisco became current in 
this specific historical sense (it always continued to 
have its general sense of Moorish, as in traje morisco 
“‘Moorish dress’’). Sometimes the term Morisco is 
also applied to refugees after their arrival in North 
Africa and other Islamic lands, where they resumed 
their Islamic religion, although to a certain extent 
they retained for some generations a distinct identity. 
In Arabic such people were described as Andalus (sic); 
the term Muriskiyyin is a 20th-century loan word. 
History. The first conversions occurred some 
years after the fall of Granada in 897/1492. The 
capitulation (publ. by M.A. Ladero Quesada, Los 
Mudéjares de Castilla en tiempos de Isabel 1, Valladolid 
1969, doc. 50) seemed to guarantee the coming into 
being of a stable Mudéjar [g.v.] minority, such as had 
existed for centuries elsewhere in Spain. This, how- 
ever, was not to be. At first, under the first Arch- 
bishop of Granada Hernando de Talavera, the settle- 
ment was in general respected (although some 
capitulations were violated, e.g. prohibition on the 
bearing of arms, fiscal policy). A rapid and massive 
emigration of the upper classes to North Africa 
(perhaps under the influence of fatwas, e.g. by Anmad 
b. Yahya al-Wansharisi [g.v.] (al-Mz‘yar al-mu‘rib wa 
L-djami‘ al-mughrib ‘an fatawa ahi Ifrikiya wa ’l-Andalus 
wa ’l-Maghrib (Rabat 1401/1981), ii, 119-41) started. 
The arrival of the Archbishop of Toledo, Francisco 
Jiménez de Cisneros, in 1498 marked the abandon- 
ment of the initial policy (change of laws of heritage 
in 1499), and an energetic drive to achieve conver- 
sions. Converts to Islam from Christianity and their 
descendants (elches, A. ‘ildj) had had their rights 
guaranteed in the capitulation, but it seems that 
Cisneros’ methods to secure their return to Christiani- 
ty led in December 1499 to a revolt in the Albaicin (a 
quarter in Granada [see GHARNATA]) (al-Makkari, 
Analectes, ii, 812-15) which spread to the Alpujarras 
and had to be put down by military force (1501). 
Massive conversions followed, while many continued 
to emigrate. In February 1502 the Mudéjares of 
Castile (which included Granada) were offered the 
choice between conversion, emigration or death 
(Ladero Quesada, op. cit., doc. 148). We may con- 
clude, from the difficulties placed in the way of those 
who opted for emigration (they could only leave via 
the harbours in the Bay of Biscay and had to abandon 
most of their possessions) that conversion was what 
the Castilian authorities sought to achieve. In 1515 
the new Castilian legislation was made applicable to 
Navarre when that was incorporated into the Spanish 
crown. Many Navarrese Mudéjar communities took 
refuge in Aragonese territory, but the lands of the 
crown of Aragon (Aragon, Valencia) were not to re- 
main long as a refuge. In 1521-2 during the disorders 
of the Germania, the mob turned against Mudéjar 
vassals who had remained steadfastly loyal to their 
Christian lords and subjected them to forcible bap- 
tism. The validity of such baptism was contested, but 
a_ Junta of theologians confirmed it in 1525. In 1526 
the general conversion order of all Muslims in Aragon 
and Valencia was decreed. Risings in the Sierra de 
Espadan and Benaguacil were suppressed. Cir- 
cumstances in the lands of the crown of Aragon dif- 


fered from Castile, where Muslims were only a small, 
highly assimilated and mainly urban minority, 
estimated as 20,000 persons at the end of the 15th cen- 
tury. In Valencia they numbered approximately 30% 
of the population. They were mainly concentrated on 
secano (non-irrigated) estates belonging to the nobili- 
ty, although they also occupied some irrigated land 
(regadio, esp. the huertas). The majority lived in rural 
areas, often isolated from the Christian population. In 
Aragon they numbered about 21%. Here too many 
worked in agriculture, often on regadio along the Ebro. 
In the towns many worked as craftsmen. In Catalonia 
numbers were small. The Moriscos in general be- 
longed to the lower strata of society, although some, 
such as physicians, merchants and master builders, 
were able (despite the /impieza de sangre policy) to attain 
a certain well-being. Christianisation was pursued by 
means of evangelisation, legislation and ecclesiastical 
organisation. Until 1568 efforts were concentrated on 
the kingdom of Granada, where they numbered about 
40% of the population. The possession of Islamic 
books was prohibited, followed by prohibitions of 
customs which were supposed to be connected with 
Islam, such as bathing, etc. The Moriscos of Granada 
(and Valencia) were able to negotiate postponement 
of interference from the Inquisition for several 
decades. It is not clear how far either State or Church 
backed the policy of assimilation and acculturation 
which apparently prevailed at this stage; at all events, 
the implementation of the policy was, for a variety of 
reasons, much circumscribed. Moreover, many 
Moriscos, especially those in the service of lords, re- 
mained subjected to taxes which they had paid as 
Mudéjares, to which now were added the taxes which 
corresponded to their new status. In Granada a new 
tax, the farda, which was to be paid by the new Chris- 
tians only, was introduced before 1510. This fiscal in- 
equality turned these lords eventually into protectors 
of Morisco Islam and the Moriscos into their depen- 
dants. At the beginning of the second half of the 16th 
century Christianisation had made little progress. In 
1567 new legislation in Granada was directed not only 
against religion but against all manifestations of tradi- 
tional culture, such as all oral and written use of 
Arabic, traditional dances (zambras), etc. At the same 
time, a crisis in the silk industry (aggravated by the 
Crown’s fiscal policy) affected many Granadan 
Moriscos adversely. The Morisco Francisco Nufiez 
Muley officially put the fierce protests into words. At 
the end of 1568 a revolt broke out in the Alpujarras 
and spread throughout the kingdom of Granada. 
After its suppression in 1570, about 84,000 Moriscos 
were deported and scattered throughout Castile (some 
subsequently returned clandestinely). As a conse- 
quence, phenomena such as banditry, e.g. of the mon- 
fies (A. munft) and other manifestations of tension be- 
tween the two communities, hitherto virtually 
unknown in Castile, became a cause of concern. Fear 
of contacts between Moriscos and foreign powers such 
as Morocco, France, the Ottoman Empire and the 
North African pirates, led to a ban on Moriscos 
residing near to the coasts. After 1570, we have to 
distinguish in Castile Moriscos Antiguos and 
Granadinos. These latter did not easily integrate into 
Castilian society. From 1570 onwards several radical 
repressive solutions were advanced, and there was in 
government circles already by 1582 a preference for 
expulsion, but the economic consequences were 
feared. Some individual members of the clergy, such 
as the Valencian Archbishop Ribera, also favoured 
(partial) expulsion. However, other important 
elements among the ecclesiastical leadership, such as 
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the Valencian bishops in their meeting of 1608-9, 
refused to declare the Moriscos collectively apostates 
and opted for a renewed effort to convert them. It 
seems that the Vatican did not approve of drastic 
measures. When the final decision to expel all 
Moriscos was taken in 1609 (doc. publ. in M. Garcia 
Arenal, Los Moriscos, Madrid 1975, 251-5) by the 
Spanish authorities, it was mainly justified on 
grounds of national security (an alleged Morisco con- 
spiracy with foreign powers). Moriscos at that time 
numbered about 320,000, probably 3% of the popula- 
tion. Christian lords were indemnified for the losses 
caused by the departure of their workforce. Between 
1609 and 1614 the Moriscos were expelled in phases. 
Some communities were directly transported via the 
harbours in the south to North Africa, others crossed 
to France, and went — sometimes via Italy — to the 
Ottoman Empire, Egypt, Algeria, but above all to 
Morocco and Tunisia. (It is known that some 
Moriscos escaped expulsion and remained in Spain.) 
Moriscos from Hornachos founded a pirate republic 
in Salé which was for some time independent. Tunisia 
was the prefered place of exile. Important here was 
the favourable policy of the dey {g.v.] ‘Uthman. In 
Portugal, from which the Mudéjares had been expel- 
led (to Castile!) in 1497, no native crypto-Muslim 
population has been attested. 

Religious life. In Radjab 910/December 1504, 
‘Ubayd Allah Ahmad b. Ba Djum‘a al-Maghrawi 
thumma al-Wahrani allowed the Moriscos in a fatwa to 
practise takiyya /g.v.] (see L.P. Harvey, Crypto-Islam in 
sixteenth-century Spain, in Actas primer congreso de estudios 
Grabes e islamicos, Madrid 1964, 163-78). This fatwa 
was later translated into Spanish and copied out in al- 
jamia [q.v.|, which implies that it also circulated 
among the Hispanophone Moriscos of Castile and 
Aragon. Among the Arabic literature available to 
Moriscos one finds mainly simple, older works on the 
religious sciences and Arabic grammar (see P.S. van 
Koningsveld, Andalusian-Arabic manuscripts from Chris- 
tian Spain, in IOS [1990]). Most works in aljamia are 
anonymous (see A. Galmés de Fuentes, La literatura 
espanola aljamiado-morisca, in Grundriss der romanischen 
Literaturen des Mittelalters, ix/1, fasc. 4, Heidelberg 
1985, 117-32). Aljamiado literature almost certainly 
flourished exclusively among the Hispanophone 
Moriscos (A. Labarta pointed out that an allegedly 
Granadan Aljamiado document should be localised in 
Aragon or Toledo, see Al-Qantara, ix [1988], 137-49). 
Some religious sciences, such as fikh and tafsir, were 
continued in Romance, though on a basic level (see C. 
Lépez Morillas, The Qur'an in sixteenth-century Spain, 
London 1982). A number of important religious 
works in Romance show the influence of a fakih from 
Segovia, ‘Isa b. Djabir (ca. 1460). Among these are 
the works of the Mancebo de Arévalo Harvey, El 
Mancebo de Arévalo y la literatura aljamiada, in Actas del col- 
ogquio internacional sobre literatura aljamiada y morisca, 
Madrid 1978, 21-42). This author adapted for Islamic 
devotional purposes extensive passages from Thomas 
a Kempis’s De Imitatione Christi (in his Sumario de la rela- 
cion y gercicio espiritual, see G. Fonseca Antufia, un- 
publ. thesis, Univ. of Oviedo 1987). Some accultura- 
tion seems to appear from the fact that at the end of 
the 16th century works in Arabic script were 
transcribed in Latin script (e.g. Toledo, Biblioteca 
Publica, ms. 235, cf. Harvey, La leyenda morisca de 
Ibrahim, in Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispanica, xxx 
[1981], 1-20). The pressure of Christian society on 
religious life is reflected in the Inquisition documents 
(e.g. J. Vidal, Quand on briilait les Morisques (1514- 
1621), Nimes 1986). Also connected with Christian 


influence are the syncretistic ideas of the Lead Books, 
which were from 1595 onwards discovered in the 
Sacramonte in Granada. It is assumed that the 
Moriscos Miguel de Luna and Alonso del Castillo, in- 
terpreters in the service of Philip II, were involved in 
the fabrication of these lead tablets written in Arabic, 
which claimed to be early Christian documents (D. 
Cabanelas Rodriguez, Intento de supervivencia en el ocaso 
de une cultura, in NRFH, xxx [1981], 334-58). After the 
expulsion, the use of Spanish and Arabic continued, 
although from then onwards Spanish was almost ex- 
clusively written in Latin characters (an exception is 
Florence, B.N. Centrale, ms. Il, IV, 701-1, probably 
copied in Salonica in 1021/1612). The majority of 
religious works written after the expulsion have an 
anti-Christian character (see on religious polemic, L. 
Cardaillac, Morisques et Chrétiens. Un affrontement polémi- 
que (1492-1640), Paris 1977). Ahmad b. Kasim al- 
Hadjari al-Andalusi became after his flight from 
Spain in ca. 1599 interpreter at the Moroccan court. 
He also was a scholar and a diplomat who visited 
Northern Europe and wrote a rthla, of which a sum- 
mary, entitled Kztab Nasir al-din ‘ala ’l-kawm al-kafirin, 
is extant. 
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MORON [see Mawrir]. 
MORRA [sce MUKHARADJA]. 
MOSAIC [see FusayFisA’}. 
MOSQUE [see maspyip]. 
MOSTAGANEM (see MusTAGHANIM]. 
MOSTAR, town and centre of a district in 
Herzegovina, the southern part of the Yugoslav 
republic of Bosna i Hercegovina (population 1895: 
17,010; 1921: 18,176; 1961: 35,242; 1971: 47,600). 
With a yearly precipitation of 14.14 cm and an 
average temperature in July of 26.9 °C, Mostar is the 
most arid place in Yugoslavia. As a town, it is one of 
the relatively few clearly Ottoman foundations. 
During the last decades preceding the first occupa- 
tion of the Dukedom of St. Java (In Turkish, Hersek 
Ili) by the forces of the sandjak beg: of Bosnia, ‘Isa Beg 
b. Ishak, in 871/1467 or, at the latest, early in the 
following year, Mostar had been a small settlement by 
a wooden bridge guarded by two fortification towers 
which spanned the river Neretva (Narenta). As a 
stronghold, Mostar is first mentioned in a letter dated 
April 1452 which, it is true, does not reveal its 
toponym (‘‘do castelli al ponte de Neretua’’). The 
earliest reference to the settlement itself and its name 
is an abridged (idjmal) tahrir defteri of the wilayet-1 Bosna 
(Atatirk Kitapligi, former Belediye Kitiphanesi, 
Cevdet Yazmalani, 0-76) which is dated, according to 
Sabanovié, to the period from 26 January 1468 to 12 
May 1469. In the defter Mostar is listed as a market 
(bazar) with the alternative names of ‘‘Mosdar’’ and 
“K6prili Hisar’’, and with a total of 16 (non- 
Muslim) households. Mostar’s territory (welayet) at 
that time numbered 30 villages. Unlike nearby 
Blagaj, which had been the administrative centre of 
the dukedom in the pre-Ottoman period and which, 
together with Drin and Fota, had become a major 


Herzegovinian kadilk by the early 1470s, Mostar was 
only the seat of a na*%b under the authority of the hadi 
of Fotéa (from 877/1473). It became an independent 
kada? only after 911/1505-6, but before 925/1519 
(Sabanovi¢). From 1522 until 1522 Mostar was the 
seat of the sandjak begt of Hersek Ili, who earlier had 
resided in Foéa. By this time, the formerly small 
market had developed into a major commercial and 
administrative centre in the sandjak of Herzegovina. 
Originally, Mostar was confined to a central area 
on the left bank of the Neretva (around the present- 
day Stari grad). The oldest makalle, the nucleus of 
Ottoman Mostar, appears to be that of Sinan Pasha, 
with its Friday mosque and probably also its kammam 
built in 878/1474 (both buildings have not been pre- 
served; the oldest surviving mosque being the mesdjid 
of Sultan Selim I). The first mahkeme was situated here 
too. By 925/1519, according to Sabanovié, Mostar 
had 75 Christian and 19 Muslim households. The 
town’s urban growth accelerated dramatically from 
about the middle of the 10th/16th century: the djam1° 
around which the mahalle of Geyvan Ketkhuda 
developed was erected in 960/1552 (to which was 
added a mekteb in 1554, a khan before 1558 and a 
medrese after 1558); that of Karagéz Mehmed Beg 
dates from 965/1557-8 (the mahalle was given a medrese 
and a khan before 1570, and a library in that year). 
Only now did Mostar begin to extend across the river 
to the right bank of the Neretva (di@m° of Dizdar 
Nasth, middle of the 16th century), which was 
accompanied by the construction of two stone bridges 
(‘‘Kriva éuprija’’ and ‘‘Stari most’’). Despite its 
modern name, the famous Stari most appears to be 
the later of the two, erected in 974/1566-7 (dated by 
chronograms and an inscription) as a replacement for 
its wooden predecessor. By 993/1585, Mostar had 14 
Muslim and two Christian mahallat, one of which 
(Zahum) possessed a Catholic church. The earliest 
extant sidjill from Mostar contains a list of 22 Muslim 
and two Christian quarters (1041/1631-2). After more 
than a century of intense development, little was 
added after ca. 1060/1650. However, the fortified 
town walls were extended to include the mahallat on 
the right bank of the Neretva (after 1699). In the 
12th/18th and early 13th/19th centuries, the judicial 
and fiscal district of Mostar, excluding the nahiye of 
LibuSka, comprised ca. 60 villages. During this 
period, Mostar developed into an important 
kapudaniik (by 1829 there were twelve towns in the san- 
djak of Herzegovina headed by a kapudan (from Italian 
capitano]). From 1248/1833 Mostar was the centre of 
the mutasariflik of Hersek under its wali ‘Ali Pasha 
Rizvanbegovié (until 1851). A new complex of 
governmental and residential buildings (Pasha 
Sarayi, erected from 1833) as well as a summer 
residence (completed after 1844) are the architectural 
expression of ‘Ali Pasha’s high-flying political ambi- 
tions. Significantly, he also built a mesdjd (1847), 
founded a (Nakshbandi) dervish convent and erected 
a tirbe (Sejh-Jujino turbe) over the supposed grave of 
a sheykh who had died more than a century before. 
With the establishment of a municipal administration 
(baladiyya {q.v.]), new street names (1867) and, for the 
first time, house numbers were introduced. Mostar 
became the centre of the newly-created Hersek wildyett 
in 1292/1875, and during the year 1293/1876 an 
official provincial newspaper (‘‘Neretva’’) was pub- 
lished in Mostar. It ceased to appear when the wilayet 
of Hersek was abolished by the end of the same year. 
Herzegovina again became part of the wilayet of 
Bosna. On 5 August 1878, Austro-Hungarian troops 
occupied the town without firing a shot. Mostar 
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regained its central function when it became the 
administrative centre of the ‘‘Kreis’’ Herzegovina 
(‘‘Occupationsgebiet’’). In 1884, the railway line 
from Metkocié (Dalmatia) reached the town. 
Mostar’s last two traditional medreses closed their gates 
in 1924, and its rushdipye school ceased operation in 
1925. 

Mostar houses three institutions where documents 
and manuscripts in oriental languages are kept (Arhiv 
Herzegovine [see H. Hasandedi¢, Katalog arapskih, tur- 
skih t perzijskith rukopisa Arhiva Hercegovine, Mostar 
1977); Zaviéajni muzej hercegovine; and Provinci- 
jalat hercegovatkig franjevaca). A small collection of 
sidills from Mostar is preserved in the Orijentalni 
Institut (Sarajevo). 

Bibliography: In addition to the Bibl. in F. 
Bajraktarevit, IA, art. Mostar, see H. Sabanovi¢, 
Bosanski pasaluk, Sarajevo 1959; H. KreSevljakovié, 
Kapetanije u Bosnt « Hercegovini, Sarajevo 1954; idem, 
Esnaft i obrti u Bosni 1 Hercegovint, Sarajevo 1961; T. 
KruSevac, Bosansko-Hercegovacki listovi u XIX veku, 
Sarajevo 1978; V. Corocié, Mostar i njegova srpska 
pravoslavna opstina, Belgrade 1933; H. Hasandedi¢, 
Mustafa Sidki ef. Karabeg, mostarski muftija od 1857. do 
1878. godine i okupacija Mostara, Sarajevo 1944; 
idem, Spomenice kulture turskog doba u Mostaru, Sara- 
jevo 1980 (with earlier literature); A. Alitié and H. 
Hasandedié, Popis terzija, curcija i cebedzija u Mostaru 
iz 1755. godine, in POF, xviii-xix (1973), 315-71; H. 
Hasandedié, Die Kampfe der Ajane in Mostar bis zum 
Jahre 1833, in SoForsch, xxviii (1969), 123-82. 

(M.O.H. Ursinus) 

MOSUL [see aL-MawsiL]. 

MOULAY [see Maw ay]. 

MOUNTAIN [see pjasar]. 

MOVEMENT [see Haraka]. 

MOZAMBIQUE, in origin the name of a town, 
is the legal name of the People’s Republic of 
Mocambique in south-east Africa. It lies south of 
Tanzania, and borders on Malawi, Zimbabwe, the 
Republic of South Africa and Swaziland. The state 
became independent from Portugal in 1975, and is 
formally Marxist and atheist, but the constitution 
‘‘guarantees the freedom of citizens to practise or not 
to practise a religien’’. In 1980 the population was ca. 
12.5 m., of whom 13.5%, or 1,685,000, were 
Muslims, 15 to 20% Roman Catholics, 5% Pro- 
testants, and the rest pagan. The Muslims are found 
chiefly among the coast from the R. Ruvuma to ca. 
25°S, and are Swahili-speakers, and inland in the 
provinces of Cabo Delgado, Niassa and Nampula, 
being mostly members of the Makua and Yao tribes, 
each of which has its own language. Disregarding Por- 
tuguese orthography, the form of Swahili is close to 
the Standard Swahili of Zanzibar. 

The name Mozambique does not occur in Arabic 
literature before Ahmad b. Madjid (end of 9th/15th 
century) who writes it as Musanbidj; we find it next in 
the History of Kilwa as Musanbih, a work now ascribed 
to ca. 1550. In Swahili, it is Musambikt or Msambiki. In 
Arabic literature, and in the 16th and 17th century 
Portuguese writers, it is simply the name of one town 
among others, and never the name of the country. 
The practice of ascribing the name first to the coast 
and then to the whole area grew only slowly after 
Mozambique Island became the principal Portuguese 
settlement in 1568. The earlier name was Bildd al- 
Sufala, as explained below. 

The statement in the Area handbook for Mozambique, 
1977 edn., that Roman coins of the 3rd and 4th cen- 
turies have been found on the coast is without founda- 
tion, and has been omitted from the 1985 edition. 


There is no literary or archaeological evidence for 
Greek, Roman or Arab visitors or of imported 
artefacts antedating al-Mas‘tdi’s voyage of 304/916, 
when he visited Kanbali in the Bilad al-Zandj, that is 
to say, Pemba [q.v.]. He uses the term sufala in a 
general manner, speaking of the Sufalas of the Zang 
as the limit of the Bilad al-Sidan; and, elsewhere, that 
“the sailors of ‘Uman ... travel on the Sea of the 
Zandj as far as the island of Kanbalti and Sufala and 
the Wakwak.”’ In these contexts, sufala may be inter- 
preted as ‘‘low-land”’ or ‘‘shoal’’. Al-Mas‘adi’s con- 
temporary Buzurg b. Shahriyar appears also to think 
of it as an area rather than what later was the settle- 
ment of Sofala, south of the present city of Beira, 
which at the turn of the 9th/15th century was ruled by 
a shaykh appointed by the Sultan of Kilwa {q.v.}. The 
distinctions become yet clearer in al-Idrisi, who 
divides the eastern African coast into four sectors: 
Bilad al-Barbara (or Barabara), the present Somali 
coast [see soMALIA]; Bilad al-Zandj [see zanpy], the 
present coasts of Kenya and Tanzania, and the islands 
opposite them, with a capital at Mombasa. Bilad al- 
Sufala, also known as Sufala of the Zandj, Ard al-Tibr 
or Ard al-Dhahab, the ‘‘Land of Gold’ par 
excellence; and finally Ard al-Wakwak, presumably 
an onomatopoeic word to describe a land of click- 
speakers such as the Bushmen (Khoisan). He lists a 
number of towns on the Mozambique coast, but the 
names are very distorted. The only one which has sur- 
vived the mangling of the copyists is Saytina/Safina, 
which is presumably the Sena of the Portuguese. This, 
he says, is the capital of the Sufaliyyan, who are 
pagan Zand}. 

The Hudid al-‘alam, ca. 372/982-3, did not separate 
the Zandj from the Wakwak, but combines them as 
Zangiyan-i Wakwaki. It relates that Chinese merchants 
go there in great numbers to barter for gold, using 
sign language. Reciprocally, the Sung Annals speak 
of the reception of envoys from the area in 1071 and 
again in 1083, apparently with Persian interpreters, 
and describe their animals, domestic products and 
coinage. The description of their dress is very similar 
to that given by the Portuguese 400 years later, as 
mentioned below. We do not know in detail how the 
gold trade developed from the hinterland of the 
Mozambique coast, the present Zimbabwe. The 
History of Kilwa claims that it was first controlled from 
Mogadishu [see MAKDIsHU], but that Kilwa obtained 
the monopoly in the 12th eentury A.D. It is not until 
the 16th century that Duarte Barbosa’s Book (ca. 1517- 
18) provides us with a description of the coastal trade 
place by place. The southernmost settlement of 
“Moors’’—presumably Swahili—was on ___ the 
Bazaruta Islands. It traded with the mainland, collect- 
ing ambergris, pearls and seed pearls for export. Far- 
ther north at Sofala, the ‘‘Moors’’ spoke Arabic and 
had been settled for a long time. Coasting vessels from 
Kilwa, Mombasa [q.v.] and Malindi [q¢.v.] brought 
them cotton and silk cloths and beads; they exchanged 
them for gold ‘‘at such a price that those merchants 
departed well pleased’’, and for ivory and ambergris. 
The local people wore silk or cotton loin-cloths, with 
cloths over their shoulders like capes, and turbans or 
caps. This Sofala has long since been eroded and 
swept away by the sea. Inland lay the great Kingdom 
of the Mwene Mutapa, and his great town of Zim- 
baoche (Zimbabwe), the source of the gold. There 
were further trading centres on the River Cuama and 
the town of Mangalé, to which much gold came, and 
the great town of Angoya, now Angoche. Here there 
were many merchants, who traded in the same way as 
at Sofala. The natives spoke their own language, 
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“that of the heathen’’, ‘‘but some speak Arabic’’. 
Scill farther along was Mozambique, a city on three 
islands and with a very good harbour, with a sharif as 
governor, presumably an appointee of Kilwa. 

In 1505 Dom Manuel I had forts built at Sofala and 
Kilwa, to control the coastal trade and to provide 
refreshment stations on the way to India. Sofala had 
an undue reputation for wealth: CamGes speaks of a 
rica Sofala, and Milton of ‘‘Sofala, thought Ophir’’, a 
false stress as well as a misleading statement. In 1554 
Portuguese establishments were set up at Sena, Tete 
and Quelimane, where Muslims had long been settled 
as traders, but outside these settlements and the For- 
tress of Sao Sebastiao, which the Portuguese had built 
on Mozambique Island in 1568, the Portuguese writ 
never ran more than feebly. An attempt to conquer 
the Mwene Mutapa in 1570 was a disaster. In the 
16th century, he was paramount in the interior, which 
in the 17th and 18th centuries came to be dominated 
by the Maravi. On the coast, hereditary chiefs, almost 
all Muslims, ruled a number of chiefdoms; the most 
important were at Quitangonha, Sancul, Sangage and 
Angoche. The Portuguese paid the chiefs salaries as 
vassals, while the chiefs regarded their salaries as 
tribute paid by the King of Portugal. The Portuguese 
were never more than few in number, as the accounts 
of the forts at Sofala and Mozambique, published by 
A. da Silva Rego up to 1588, show. When the Makua 
tribesmen came down and attacked Mozambique in 
1750, the Portuguese could muster only thirty 
defenders, and in reality, the Portuguese were depen- 
dent upon the chiefs for armed support in times of 
friction or minor war. It was not until 1895, under 
international pressure, that the Portuguese instituted 
an effective occupation of what became known as Por- 
tuguese East Africa, until 1975 the official name for 
Mozambique. 

Lack of materials, none known in Arabic or 
Swahili, and exiguous in Portuguese, makes it dif- 
ficult to gauge the religious situation. There is no 
evidence for when Islam percolated down the coast 
beyond a statement in Jodo de Barros that it came 
‘like a slow plague’’. In the absence of literary 
evidence, a thorough archaeological survey could 
offer the only prospect of a solution. Francisco 
Raymundo Moraes Pereira, who conducted an 
administrative survey along the coast in 1752, and has 
left a unique thumb-nail sketch of coastal life at that 
time, missed the sailing season, and so made the 
journey from Quibungo to Mozambique town on 
foot. He found the small settlements of Portuguese 
and ‘‘Kafirs’’ to be ‘‘more Moorish than pagan’’. 
There was not much evidence of religion, and cultiva- 
tion included the preparation of nifa brandy from wild 
palms. The Chief of Inhamarungo ‘‘follows the 
Mohammedan religion, of which he gives no indica- 
tion beyond not eating pork’’. Only at Angoche did 
he find an Islam worthy of the name. A powerful chief 
received him, dressed in silken robes and with a gold- 
fringed head-dress. He spoke passable Portuguese and 
excellent Arabic. Throughout his chiefdom, there 
were public schools where the Kur’an was taught and 
the mosques used daily. 

Inland, the first conversions to Islam amongst the 
Makua were noted in 1771, with an increase after 
1839. After 1880, two Muslim fraternities, based on 
the Comoro Islands {see KuMR], made progress in 
eastern Africa, the Shadhiliyya and the Kadiriyya. A 
Comorian author records the migration of ‘“‘learned 
men’’ to Angoche to teach Arabic and Islamic law. In 
1905 a Portuguese account records céteries of devout 
Muslims in the extreme north of Mozambique, who 


practised Islam strictly and were assiduous in atten- 
ding the mosques. By 1906 Islam had reached the 
northern shores of Lake Malawi, within Mozambi- 
que. The conversion of the Yao seems to have taken 
place between 1870 and 1910. It is not known which 
Sufi fraternity was responsible, nor do we know of the 
motives, general or individual, for the conversions. 
An account survives of the installation of a chief at 
Quitangonha in 1874 which suggest a high degree of 
syncretism. The ceremony combined Islamic, 
Makua, Portuguese and Swahili rituals. The Por- 
tuguese official dignitaries arrived by boat. Two lines 
of women, singing and dancing, and playing cuche- 
cuches (wooden spoons), walked into the water to greet 
them. A procession formed, and the Portuguese Army 
played the National Anthem, Catholic hymns and 
patriotic marches. There followed a service of prayers 
in the mosque. Flour was then placed on the new 
chief’s head. Seven months later the Makua shot him 
in the back. 

At the present time (1990) the disturbed state of the 
country and the fact that the nominal government is 
not in full contro! makes any research or accurate 
assessment of the situation impossible. 
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MOZARAB, Spanish mozarabe, Portuguese 
mogarabe, Catalan mossarab, a word of uncertain 
origin for which two etymologies have been pro- 
pounded. In the 13th century, the Archbishop 
Rodrigo Ximenez (De rebus Hispaniae, iii, 22) declared 
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that the Christians living under Muslim rule after the 
conquest of 92/711 ‘‘Dicti sunt mixtz arabes, eo quod 
mixti Arabibus convivebant’’. This Latin-based inter- 
pretation is the earliest known etymology of the word 
Mozarab. However, Arabist scholars of the 19th cen- 
tury (following F.J. Simonet) considered it an 
arabism, derived from musta‘rab, musta‘rib with the 
sense of ‘‘arabised, one who becomes arabised’’, an 
opinion generally accepted. 

It is however disturbing to note that Hispano- 
Arabic texts are quite unaware of this term and never 
use it to describe the indigenous Christians, who are 
designated by the names ‘adjam, nasrani, dhimmi, 
mu‘ahid, mushrik or rami. The first known reference is 
in a document from Léon ca. 1024, which mentions 
‘“‘muzaraves de rex tiraceros’’. It would seem 
appropriate to deduce from this that the name in ques- 
tion is not an original nomenclature, conveyed by 
emigrants themselves, but a sobriquet. It would thus 
be an insult, cast by the Christian conquerors against 
those who preferred to stay rather than flee from the 
invader and were thus open to the charge of ‘‘col- 
laborating’’ with the occupying power. The Mozarab 
was thereby considered a dubious element, having 
suffered the contagion of the Arabo-Muslim enemy; 
in other words, he was ‘‘arabised’’, ‘‘impure’’, a type 
of hybrid, of mixed blood hence mixt? arabes. This 
interpretation has the advantage of clarifying the 
‘‘severe’’ policy of Alfonso VI towards this group, 
after the conquest of Toledo in 1085, according in this 
respect with the directives of the monks of Cluny and 
the position of Pope Gregory VII who had decided to 
extirpate the ‘‘superstitio Toletanae’’. 

The term Mozarab (variants: muzaraves, muztarabes, 
mogarabes and mozarabos) would therefore have 
originated in Christian territory and not in the Arab- 
Islamic zone. It is thus perfectly legitimate to apply it 
to their artistic manifestations outside the frontiers of 
al-Andalus (illumination of the manuscripts of the 
Beatus, chapels constructed in the kingdom of Léon 
during the 9-10th centuries, etc.) and to their liturgy, 
which is preserved at Toledo. On the other hand, to 
insist (as with Simonet, Cagigas, Lévi-Provengal and 
others) on accepting as authentic Mozarabs only the 
Christians of al-Andalus, is paradoxical. This 
approach, running counter to the attitude of 
historians of art, music and literature, has the effect of 
limiting the study of Mozarabism to the nasara dhim- 
miyyun alone, hindering the understanding and 
appreciation of the breadth of the historical 
phenomenon. 

The existence and continuing presence of Chris- 
tians in al-Andalus were among the consequences of 
the Arabo-Muslim occupation of 92/711 and the man- 
ner in which the latter was administered. It is now 
generally accepted that it is not appropriate to talk of 
conquest, but rather of the political submission of the 
inhabitants, there being virtually no resistance, with 
the exception of the battle of the Wadi Lakko {q.v.}. 
The absence of resistance and the fact of capitulation 
imply the preservation of former structures (capped 
by an Islamic political superstructure) in the sense of 
mu‘Ghidin and dhimmiyyin [see MUSAHADA and 
DuIMMa]. We are fortunate in knowing the text of the 
“treaty of Tudmir’’, dated 94/713, which guaranteed 
the maintenance of the previous order (non- 
intervention in internal affairs, protection of pro- 
perty, freedom of worship and freedom from enslave- 
ment). Those who were covered by the dhimmat Allah 
were bound not to give sanctuary to fugitive slaves or 
to enemies, not to conceal information concerning 
adversaries and to pay annually a djizya {g.v.], a sum 


calculated partly in gold and partly in kind. The 
maintenance of property in the ownership of those 
who capitulated is a fact known and confirmed by the 
case of the possessions of Tudmir, the Banu: Kasi 
[¢.v.] of Aragon, the descendants of Witiza, etc. 

The indigenous Christians also retained their 
administrative, judicial and religious structures. It is 
thus that we find a comes/kimis [q.v.] acting as chief 
representative of his community in dealing with the 
Islamic state. In view of the fact that the state did not 
deal directly with individuals as such, but with their 
community, considered responsible for the economic 
status of each of its members, the comes found himself 
invested with fiscal functions (exceptor/mustakhrid)) and 
judicial functions (censor/kadi ’l-nasara, kadi ’l-‘adjam) 
which he could either exercise personally or delegate. 
The preservation of religious structures is evident 
from our knowledge of the existence of numerous 
churches and convents, the maintenance of the 
episcopal sees of Toledo, Saragossa, Seville, Cordova, 
Mérida, Malaga, Ecija, Péchina and Elvira, the 
‘‘voluntary martyrdom’’ movement, the expedition 
of Alphonso I of Aragon in 1125-6 against Granada, 
from which he withdrew followed by 10,000 
Mozarabs and the fatwa [g.v.] of Abu ’l-Walid Ibn 
Rushd justifying the deportation to the Maghrib 
ordered by the Almoravid ‘Ali b. Yusuf, as well as the 
conversion decreed by the Almohad ‘Abd al-Mw?min. 

It is indisputable that in the 2nd/8th century the 
overwhelming majority of the population of al- 
Andalus was composed of indigenous Christians. But 
the Muslim community very quickly added to its 
strength through a combined programme of immigra- 
tion, mixed marriages (Muslim and dhimmiyya), and, 
especially, through the conversion of numerous native 
musalima [q.v.} and through the muwallad [q.v.} descen- 
dants of mixed marriages. Conversions were con- 
ducted, after renunciation of the former faith, accord- 
ing to precise legal formulae, of which we possess 
examples from the 4th-5th/10th-11th centuries for 
Christians, Jews and Madjiis {q. v. ] (Le passage a l’'Islam 
dans al-Andalus, in Actes UEAI [1986], 161-83). This 
explains the numerical diminution of the nasara dhim- 
miyyun, coinciding with a significant cultural erosion 
(absence of creativity, isolation, simple repetition of 
meagre Visigothic patterns of learning which had 
fallen into disuse, etc.) as the Christians found them- 
selves in a position of inferiority, confronted with a 
brilliant world-wide civilisation which was, further- 
more, occupying a status of political and socio- 
economic dominion. To this may be added the weight 
of oppressive taxation, which was applied in par- 
ticular to the Christian subjects of the state. In the 
3rd/9th century, during the emirate of Muhammad I, 
it is known that the latter paid three-and-a-half times 
more than the Muslims (M. Barcelo, Estudio sobre la 
estructura fiscal..., in Acta Mediaevalia, vi {1985], 45-72). 
This oppressive taxation did not fail to accelerate the 
process of conversion to Islam. 

It was thus in a climate of economic crisis, 
demographic recession and cultural erosion that there 
came into being the extremist movement of ‘‘pro- 
vocative martyrdom’’, which Simonet and_ his 
followers regard as the symbol of Mozarabism. In 
fact, in sociological terms, we are confronted with a 
violent reaction in face of a loss of cultural identity. It 
is a case of forward-looking defiance, seeking, by the 
use of ‘‘suicide martyrs’’ to provoke an irreversible 
rupture of Islamo-Christian coexistence in al- 
Andalus, a coexistence which implied, within a 
relatively short period—according to the analysis of 
the agitators themselves—the disappearance of the 
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Romano-Christian personality and its assimilation 
into Arabo-Muslim society. In this sense, there has 
been misunderstanding of the testimony provided in 
854 by the Indiculus luminosus (constantly repeated) 
regarding the increasing ignorance of Latin. The 
emphasis and the anguish of Alvarus were not concen- 
trated on this point but, judging by the length and the 
violence of the paragraph, on Islamisation, and, in a 
subsidiary fashion, on its historical corollary, arabisa- 
tion. The real danger felt was cultural: the adoption 
of clothing, hair-styles, fashions, circumcision, 
polygamy, dietary restrictions, music, literature, etc. 

The technique followed by the ‘‘suicide martyrs’ 
was simple. In the majority of cases there was first a 
‘‘provocation’’, consisting in insulting in a manifest 
and public manner either the person of the Prophet, 
or the Islamic religion, or both. These actions took 
place preferably during the communal Friday 
prayers, or even before the bench of the kadz. This 
constituted the legal crime of blasphemy (istekhfaf) 
requiring the execution of the culprit. Four-fifths of 
the 51 cases recorded belong expressly to this genre. 
The eight other cases are technically apostasies, the 
consequences of ‘‘conversion by consanguinity’’, the 
sharv“a stipulating that minors become Muslims ipso 
facto with the conversion of the father. It was among 
these former minors who, on attaining their majority, 
sought to reclaim their Christianity, that there were 
recruited the majority of lay persons executed for the 
crime of apostasy (irtidad {see MURTADD]). It may be 
noted that at least 75% of those condemned were 
priests or monks and that cases of istikhfaf were an 
almost exclusively male phenomenon. With three 
exceptions, all the known cases took place at Cordova. 
This is explained by the nature of the available 
sources (all emanating from Cordova) and, especially, 
by the fact that the centre of agitation was located in 
the capital. 

It is clear that the ideologue was the priest Spera in 
Deo (the principal actors were all his disciples or had 
been in contact with them). The focus of the move- 
ment was located in the monastery of Tabanos (the 
activity ended of its own accord following the destruc- 
tion of the monastery by Muhammad I). The agitator 
and propagandist was, indisputably, Eulogius, who 
composed the Memoriale sanctorum (during the latter’s 
absence from Cordova, agitation eased, fading away 
definitively after his execution). Finally, there is the 
apologist and historian of the movement, Alvarus, 
author of the Vita Eulogit and Indiculus luminosus. 
Naturally, such an extremist attitude could not fail to 
polarise opinions. On the one hand, there was the 
small activist group of potential ‘‘suicide martyrs’, 
and on the other, the overwhelming majority of Chris- 
tians, supporters of the status quo, wanting only to live 
their lives, if possible without drawing attention to 
themselves and thus causing problems. 

The latter position was also that of the Umayyad 
amirate, seeking, politically, to maintain public order 
(at the least expense) and, fiscally, to retain the value 
of its tax levies undiminished. It was in this spirit of 
continuity that the Council of Cordova was convened 
in 852, presided over by Recafred, Bishop of Seville, 
and the exceptor Gomez, representing the Islamic 
administration. The Council (with the single excep- 
tion of Saul, bishop of Cordova) condemned volun- 
tary sacrifice as a form of disguised suicide. The 
dissidents were imprisoned by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The execution in 858 of Eulogius marks 
the end of the ‘‘martyrdom’’ movement. 

During the amirate of Muhammad I, the pressure 
of taxation was intensified considerably. As a result of 


the new census carried out by the Bishop Hostegesis, 
it extended to all parishes, even the most remote. 
There was thus a new reaction against Muslim society 
but, this time, discontent was to be expressed dif- 
ferently. The movement benefited from the instability 
caused by the crisis of adaptation of the structures of 
the primitive Arabo-Muslim conquering society to the 
conditions of a new situation, the situation created by 
the growing number of neo-Muslims (muwallad, 
muladi) and their need for integration. There was a 
series of widespread rebellions, and the Christians 
seized the opportunity to express their separatist 
tendencies. It may be noted that the ‘‘martyrs’’ had 
constituted an urban and religious reaction; now it 
was the rural areas which were affected, and the 
manifestations of revolt of a political nature (Ibn 
Hayyan, Muktabas, iii; Ibn Hawkal, K. Sarat al-ard). 
In this sense it is symptomatic that ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III, during his first campaigns to recapture rebel-held 
fortresses (e.g. Juviles), executed only their Christian 
defenders, no doubt considered ‘‘incorrigible’’. But 
the fact should not be ignored that there was, within 
Bobastro itself, a significant group of supporters of the 
pax islamica, led by the bishop Ibn Maksim and other 
Christian dignitaries (Ibn Hayyan, Muktabas, v, 74, 
92, 92, 119, 135) and clearly opposed to the rebellious 
Hafstinid policy since 300/912 at least. 

Simonet sought to make of ‘Umar b. Hafsiin (¢.v.] 
the ‘“‘symbol and champion of Christian natio- 
nalism’’, whereas in fact this was a simple political 
revolt. The conversion of ‘Umar is far from being 
historically proved (Precisiones acerca de ‘Umar b. Haf- 
gin, in Actas Jornadas Cultura Arabe [1985], 163-75); in 
addition, he never sought to ally himself with the 
Christian kingdoms of Spain and remained under 
Islamic (‘Abbasid and Fatimid) sovereignty. His 
capitulation to the Umayyad caliphate in 303/915 and 
the surrender of the last Hafstinids in 315/927 marked 
the end of Christian political movements. 

Henceforward, there was room for only two 
tendencies: integration of the nasara dhimmiyyiin into 
Muslim society or emigration towards the Christian 
zones. Very soon, the nasdara@ are seen acting as aides 
to the policies of the the caliphate. Thus in 329/941, 
the bishops of Seville, Péchina and Elvira were sent to 
the court of Ramiro II with the object of obtaining the 
release of Muhammad b. Hashim al-Tudjibi. Thus in 
955 Bishop Recemundus (alias Rabi* b. Zayd) was 
inter palatina offitia, ambassador to the court of 
Emperor Otto I; a little later he was sent on a similar 
mission to Constantinople. The same Recemundus 
served as interpreter to John of Gorza and Walid b. 
Khayzuran for Ordofio IV; and it was Asbagh b. 
Nabil who, in 394/1004, arbitrated in the dispute 
between Menendo Gonzales and the Castilian Count 
Sancho Garcia. These Mozarabs also participated in 
the cultural movement; Rabi b. Zayd composed in 
350/961 the Kitab al-Anwa?/Calendar of Cordova, and 
other indigenous Christians collaborated in the 
translation of the Materia medica of Dioscorides. There 
is much discussion regarding a supposed Mozarabic 
Romance lyric which allegedly led, by means of the 
khardja [q.v.], to the appearance of strophic forms such 
as the zadjal and the muwashshah [q.vv.]. Later, the 
dhimmis are found acting (for political and fiscal 
reasons) as the indispensable administrative assistants 
of the petty monarchs of the /afas [see MULUK AL- 
TAWaArlF. 2. In Spain). 

The other alternative was emigration from Andalu- 
sian territory. Evidently, for ideological reasons, the 
nasara dhimmiyyun were drawn towards their co- 
religionists of the north, but there were other motives 
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too. The Christian kingdoms could only continue to 
expand by successfully colonising the territories that 
they had occupied to the north of the Douro. These 
territories were virtually uninhabited, and it was 
therefore necessary to repopulate them. One method 
used was to induce the Asturian mountain-dwellers to 
leave their traditional homes and settle the land 
(guaranteeing to them their own law, tax exemptions, 
rights of tenure and agriculture); the other was to 
attract immigrants from al-Andalus. Such was the 
policy which enabled Alfonso III to colonise the con- 
quered territories and to rebuild fortresses (Zamora 
893), designed to protect the new ‘‘frontier’’. 
Naturally, the Christian appeal worked most strongly 
on monks and those with religious vocations, and 
among the emigrants one was to become Bishop of 
Orense and others were to found monasteries (San 
Miguel de Escalada in 913, San Cebrian de Mazote 
in 916, San Martin de Castafeda in 921, San 
Facundus/Sahagiin in 935) which consituted typical 
examples of Mozarabic architecture. These emigrants 
brought with them their knowledge of the language 
(writing Arabic glosses on Latin manuscripts, 
disseminating Arabo-Islamic works and composing 
the Glossarium latino-arabicum of Leiden), constituted 
the base of the intellectual movement of the ‘‘School 
of Translators of Toledo’’, introduced Arabo-Islamic 
tastes, usages, crafts and official posts (for example 
the sahib al-suk/gavagougue who appears from 1020 
onward in the fuero of Léon). In this sense, it is 
undeniable that they contributed powerfully to the 
intellectual and cultural arabisation of the Christian 
kingdoms. 

These emigrants were well aware of the internal 
political situation of the mulik al-tawa?if. They thus 
had an innate vocation as ‘‘experts on Islamic affairs’’ 
and as such, were bound to exert a certain influence 
over Christian policy in the 11th century. It is thus 
that we see Sisnando Dividiz (Amir ‘Abd Allah, 
Tibyan; Garcia Gémez and Menéndez Pidal, El conde 
Stsnando Davidiz y la politica de Alfonso VI con los Taifas, 
in al-Andalus, xii {1947], 24-41), a native of Tentugal, 
in the service of al-Mu‘tadid [q.v.}, and later in that 
of Ferdinand I, to whom in 1064 he recommended the 
conquest of Coimbra, of which he was the first gover- 
nor: ‘‘Ego Sesnandu gratia Dei consul conimbriensis... 
et alvactlem dominum Sisnandum Colimbricensem.”’ 
He subsequently became assistant and adviser on 
Islamic affairs to Alfonso VI, and the one responsible 
for his policy of economic harassment against the 
Andalusian petty monarchs (the parias). It is evidently 
he who was behind the surrender of Toledo and the 
conditions stipulated for nascent Mudéjarism. This is 
clearly the case, since the firm and intransigent line 
taken by the monks of Cluny and Queen Constance 
were to lead to his replacement as governor of Toledo 
by Pedro Ansurez. 

The Mozarabs were by this time no longer 
indispensable, being replaced demographically by the 
influx of European emigrants, and the land being no 
longer neglected but cultivated by the Mudéjars 
[g.v.]. Culturally, they were to be replaced in the 
future by Cluny and the French influence. It was 
during this period that Pope Gregory VII decided to 
extirpate what he called the ‘‘superstitio Toletanae”’ 
(which was nothing other than the ancient Visigothic 
liturgy and chant). In order to do this, in 1077, 
Alfonso VI resorted to a double ordeal (by fire and 
judicial combat), of which he did not accept the result, 
suppressing the ancient Hispanic rite in his dominions 
in 1080 ‘‘for all those who were not Mozarabs or their 
descendants’’. (The Mozarabic rite was to be revived 


in Toledo in 1500 by Cardinal Cisneros.) Paradox- 
ically, following the seizure of Toledo, it was no 
longer the kingdom of Castile-Léon which was the 
centre of the Mozarab movement, the latter migrating 
towards the Levant (where the Cid exercised a rather 
more tolerant policy) and Aragon, where Alfonso I 
was to concede to them the fuero of 1126 (imitated in 
1156 by Alfonso VII of Castile). 

Bibliography: FJ. Simonet, Historia de los 
mozdrabes de Esparia, Madrid 1903, remains the basic 
work, with a less partisan approach in I. de las 
Cagigas, Los mozdrabes, Madrid 1947-8. The main 
documents have been published by J. Gil, Corpus 
Scriptorum muzarabicum, Madrid 1973, and A. Gon- 
zalez Palencia, Los mozdrabes de Toledo en los siglos XII 
y XII, Madrid 1926-30. See also J.M. Hagerty, 
Los cuervos de San Vicente: escatologia mozdrabe, Madrid 
1978; R. Pastor, Problémes d’assimilation d’une 
minorité: les mozardbes de Toléde (de 1085 a la fin du 
XIIF siécle), in Annales ESC (1970), 351-90; F.R. 
Franke, Die fretwilligen Martyrer von Cordova und das 
Verhaltnis der Mozaraber zum Islam nach den Schriften des 
Speraindeo, Eulogius und Alvar, in Gesammelte Auf- 
saize...Spaniens, xiti (1958), 1-170; D. Millet- 
Gérard, Chrétiens mozarabes et culture islamique dans 
V’Espagne des VIII*-IX° siécles, Paris 1984. On the 
Mozarabic lyric: E. Garcia Gémez, Las jarchas 
romances en la serie drabe de su marco, Barcelona 1975. 
On art: M. Gémez Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes: arte 
espanol de los siglos IX-XI, Madrid 1919. On the 
liturgy: Antifonario visigdtico-mozdrabe de la catedral de 
Léon, Madrid 1953; G. Prado and C. Royo, El canto 
mozdrabe, Barcelona 1929; J.M. Pinell, Estudios sobre 
liturgia. mozardbe, Toledo 1965; A. Cortabarria 
Beitia, Les études mozarabes en Espagne, in MIDEO, 
XIV (1980), 5-74; D. Urvoy, La pensée religieuse des 
Mozarabes face al’Islam, in Traditio (New York 1983), 
419-32. (P. CHALMETA) 
MSHATTA [see AL-MusHATTA]. 

MSID [see kuttAs]. 

MSILA [see masiLa]. 

MTAMBWE MK UU, an islet off Weti, Pemba 
Island, Tanzania, is in all probability mentioned 
twice by al-Djahiz, and is given as one of the two 
independent cities mentioned on the island by Yakut, 
s.v. al-Dyazira al-Khadra?, the ordinary name for 
Pemba in Arabic. He records the name as (+ 
M.T.N.BY, and the second city as = LS. 
M.K.NB.LU, the Kanbali mentioned by al-Djahiz, 
al-Mas‘udi and numerous others. Yakit reports that 
the sultan was an Arab from al-Kafa who had 
emigrated in order to settle there, which might sug- 
gest that the settlement was of no great antiquity; but 
al-Djahiz’s reference would suggest that it was already 
in existence in the 9th century, and that perhaps in 
Yakut’s time it had undergone a change of govern- 
ment. The toponym MM. T. N. BY does not occur earlier 
than al-Djahiz. The site was investigated in 1984-6 by 
Dr M.C. Horton, and covers 800 x 400 yards. There 
are the remains of stone buildings and fortifications. 
Ceramic finds so far have not antedated ca. 1050, and 
continue to the 19th century. On the surface, how- 
ever, an ‘Abbasid dinar and a Fatimid dinar, together 
with a fragment of an Axumite gold piece, possibly of 
the 6th century ruler Joal, have been found, and, 
some 40 yards away, some 2,000 silver pieces loose in 
sand. With them were seven Fatimid gold pieces, 
ranging from 969 to 1065, and three imitations, 
together with a cloth pouch in which the whole hoard 
had evidently been contained before it was disturbed 
by agricultural operations. This remarkable find, the 
first such of silver south of the Equator, disclosed the 
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names of nine Muslim rulers hitherto unknown. They 
are clearly local, and in the style described by J. 
Walker as Kilwa type. The obverses have a pious 
expression with one of the Beautiful Names of God (or 
a similar epithet), chosen to rhyme with the name of 
the ruler on the reverse. The script, in floriated Kufic 
of great delicacy and refinement, resembles certain of 
the issues of ‘Ali b. al-Hasan of Kilwa and of al-Hasan 
b. Alt of Zanzibar, as hitherto described. Together 
with copper pieces of other rulers, it is possible to 
reconstruct a genealogy that covers four or five 
generations. The other finds, which vary in quantity 
from place to place all the way from Shanga in the 
Lamu archipelago to Kilwa in Tanzania, and 
including Pemba, Zanzibar and Mafia, suggest a local 
dynasty somewhat resembling the Ayyibids, who 
ruled contemporaneously with different members of 
the family in different capitals. The close resemblance 
of the coins, scarcely distinguishable in style from one 
another without close inspection, suggests a single 
workshop and a short-lived dynasty. Their high 
standard of craftsmanship may be taken as a reflection 
of the local standard of civilisation. That the ceramic 
does not antedate ca. 1050 provides a certain dif- 
ficulty, that can be overcome if it is accepted that the 
capital may then have recently moved. 

The name Mtambwe is of special interest, because 
the Bantu root—tamb—is recorded otherwise only in 
connection with a secret witchcraft cult and with 
sacrifices for the dead. For such a cult, or cults, 
Pemba is celebrated (or notorious) throughout eastern 
Africa, and as far away as Zaire. 

Bibliography: G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville, in 
Num. Chron. (1957, 1971); W.H. Ingrams, Zanzibar, 
its history and its people, London 1931; Djahiz, 
Hayawan, ed. Haran, Cairo 1359/1940, iv, 35, and 
Bayan, ed. Haran, Cairo, 1368/1949, iii, 51; F.B. 
Pearce, Zanzibar, the island metropolis of East Africa, 
London 1920; S. Sacleux, Dictionnaire Swahili- 
Francais, Paris 1939; J.S. Trimingham, in H.N. 
Chittick and R.I. Rotberg (eds.), East Africa and the 
Orient, New York and London 1975; J. Walker, in 
Num. Chron. (1936, 1939); and information kindly 
communicated by the late J.W.T. Allen, and by 
Mrs H.M. Brown and Dr M.C. Horton. 

(G.S.P. FreeMAN-GRENVILLE) 

MU°ADHDHIN [see aDHAN; Maspyip. I. G. 4]. 

MU’ADHDHIN [see aDHAN; Maspyip. I.C.3, 
D.2.b,e]. 

MU‘SAHADA (a.) treaty, agreement: 1. In 
earlier times: See for this, ‘AHD; BAKT; IMTIYAZAT. 

2. In modern times. We find mu‘ahede or 
mu‘ahedet in Ottoman Turkish: mo‘ahede, mo‘ahedat, in 
Persian and Urdu. 

The Ottoman official term for ‘“‘treaty’’ was either 
mu‘ahede, borrowed from the Arabic, or ‘Sahd-name, 
borrowed from the Persian. At the height of Ottoman 
power, most treaties constituted one-sided proclama- 
tions, phrased as expressions of the Sultan’s own will 
to grant privileges to foreign states or their subjects. 
These were generally called ‘ahd-ndme [see IMTIYAZAT, 
esp. at iii, 1189 ff.], such as the 1604 agreement of 
Ahmed I with Henry IV of France; and the treaty 
with Spain (reprinted in Feridiin’s collection, ii, 389). 
More rarely, treaties were known as mu‘ahede, e.g. 
Siileyman’s agreement with Austria in 970/1563. 
Treaties (both bilateral and multilateral) were often 
imposed on the Ottoman Empire, as its political and 
military power declined, particularly since the end of 
the 11th/17th century. Their style changed, accord- 
ingly, from proclamations to negotiated documents, 
of which the first was probably the agreement drawn 


up at the Peace of Carlowitz [see KARLoFéa] in 1699. 
This and subsequent treaties were contracted in the 
spirit of Hugo Grotius’s Law of Nations, which was 
considered neutral by both Islam and Christendom. 
After that, the term mu‘Ghede was increasingly 
employed, although ‘ahd-ndme was still used at times. 
The general structure of these treaties, however, 
remained constant (as did other Ottoman documents; 
see DIPLOMATIC, esp. at iti, 314-15); (a) Praise to Allah; 
(b) Blessing of the Prophet Muhammad; (c) The scope 
and importance of the treaty; (d) Declaration of intent 
to refrain from any action contrary to the treaty; (e) 
A detailed explanation of the nature of the treaty; (f) 
Why the treaty must be observed; (g) Beseeching 
Allah to aid the contracting parties in remaining loyal 
to one another; and (h) Date. 

These changes in substance and style were reflected 
in dictionaries of the Ottoman and Turkish 
Republican eras. Those of Meninski (1680 and 1780) 
and even Bianchi (1837) merely mentioned that 
mu‘Ghede meant ‘‘treaty’’, whereas later dictionaries, 
such as those of Redhouse (1890), the Kamus-u Tiirkt 
of Sami and the Lughat-i Nadji (both 1318/1900-1) 
emphasised bilateral features. Official and private 
usage continued to employ the term mu‘ahede during 
the 1920s and early 1930s (see examples in the Bibi., 
below). In 1935, the Turk Dil Kurumu’s Osmanticadan 
Turkgeye cep ktlavuzu translated mu‘ahede as antlasma; the 
latter term (sometimes written andlasma) generally 
superseded the former. Still, in 1944, the Tirk Hukuk 
Kurumu’s Tiirk Aukuk ligat: listed the following 
uses: muahede—treaty; hakem muahedesi—bond of 
arbitration; ittifak muahedesi—alliance agreement, 
ticaret. muahedesi—commercial convention; tkamet 
muahedesi—convention respecting conditions of 
residence and business; sulh muahedesi—treaty of 
peace; and dostluk muahedesi—treaty of friendship. 
According to V. Heyd (Language reform in modern 
Turkey, Jerusalem 1954, 99), on the same day in 1953, 
three different newspapers in Istanbul used, respect- 
ively, muahede, andlasma and pakt for the same agree- 
ment. While Ottoman treaties were always in 
Turkish, they were usually accompanied by versions 
in European languages, generally French, although 
English, Italian and other languages were also used at 
times. Those of the Turkish Republic were in 
Turkish, frequently accompanied by a translation: 
into French in the early years, subsequently into the 
languages relevant to the signatories. 

In Arabic, mu‘a@hada or ‘ahd has sometimes been 
used interchangeably with :tifak or ittifakiyya (the 
former may also mean ‘‘contract’’, while the latter 
means, more strictly, ‘‘agreement’’). Its employment 
in the sense of ‘‘treaty’’ appears to have been bor- 
rowed from 19th century Ottoman usage by officials, 
scholars and journals concerned with international 
relations. Al-Tahtawi, al-Ta‘ribat al-safiya, Cairo 
1834, i, 77, and Hasan Kasim, Ta°rikh mulik fransa, 
Cairo 1264, 305, use mu‘ahada to describe the Swiss 
confederation; but al-Waka?i* al-Misriyya (Cairo), no. 
92 (1847), 2, employs the term for a commercial 
agreement, and no. 126 (1848), 3, uses mu‘ahadat al- 
sulh for peace treaty. In 1870, Butrus al-Bustani’s 
Muhit al-muhit (ii, 1491) defined mu‘ahada as follows: 
“The mu‘ghada, as used by politicians, is a contract 
(ittifak) undertaken by two states, generally referring 
to defined aspects of commerce, politics (styasa), or 
other matters; also known as ‘ahidname.’’ A collection 
of documents, chiefly from the Arabic-language 
periodical a/-Djawaib, published in Istanbul in seven 
volumes and entitled Kanz al-raghatb fi muntakhabat al- 
Dyawaib, included (v, 1294/1877, 6-15) the text of the 
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1856 Paris Peace Treaty, rendered as Mu‘ahadat sanat 
1856. The term mu‘ahada, as employed by officials and 
journalists in the late 19th century, apparently first 
achieved widespread usage in a collection of official 
documents, not coincidentally comprising Ottoman 
treaties since 1740, in an Arabic translation, entitled 
al-Mu‘ahadat al-dawliyya ‘llatt ‘Sakadatha ’l-dawla al- 
‘altyya (Cairo 1896). 

Later, the term was increasingly employed by Arab 
states achieving independence or a semi-independent 
status, as in the 1915 agreements between Great Bri- 
tain, al-Idrisi, and Ibn Sa‘tid (texts in ‘Alam al-Din’s 
“Uhid, 62-3 and 64-6). Since the end of the First 
World War, the term was employed both for bilateral 
treaties between Arab states themselves (e.g. the 1931 
treaty for the extradition of offenders between ‘Irak 
and Egypt) and with the Powers (as in the 1930 
Treaty of Alliance between ‘Irak and Great Britain, 
or between Egypt and Great Britain in 1936), as well 
as for mutilateral treaties (e.g. the Convention and 
Statute of Freedom of Transit, Barcelona 1921, or the 
Convention and Statute on the International Régime 
of Maritime Ports, Geneva 1923). The same applied 
to Arabic collections of treaties (e.g. by Dyjana, 
1355/1937) or studies in international law (e.g. by 
Ghanim, 1961). The term was also referred to by 
‘ulama?, particularly in connection with secular 
politics: the authorities of al-Azhar, after due con- 
sideration, published a lengthy statement supporting 
the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty (al-Mu‘ahada takim fr 
hudid al-hukm al-Islami, in al-Ahram, 10 May 1979, 1, 
10). Arabic treaties are frequently accompanied by 
translations, generally in French or English. 

In Persian, mo‘ahedeh or Sahd-nameh has been some- 
times used interchangeably with karardad (which also 
means ‘‘contract’’), payman (often employed in the 
sense of ‘‘pact’’ as well) and recently muwdafakat-nameh 
(which also means ‘‘agreement’’). The term appears 
in sources of the 5th/i1th and 6th/12th centuries in 
the sense of ‘‘alliance’’ or ‘‘agreement’’ (Nishaburi’s 
Kisas al-anbiya?, Ta*rikh-i Bayhaki, etc.) and was later 
adopted to mean ‘“‘treaty’’. By the 19th century, these 
terms were used in common; the dictionaries of 
Charles Wilkins (1806) and Francis Johnson (1852) 
render mo‘ahedeh as ‘‘agreement’’ and ‘ahd-ndmeh as 
“letters of agreement’’. 

As a long-standing independent state, Persia has 
contracted numerous treaties over the years. In 
969/1561-2, a mission from the Ottoman Sultan 
Sileym4n came to the Safavid court of Shah Tahmasp 
I and contracted a treaty (‘akd-nameh) of friendship 
and an agreement for extradition of political 
criminals, as a result of which Bayezid, son of 
Stleyman, who had found refuge in Persia, was 
handed over to the Sultan’s representatives. In April 
1617, a commercial treaty was signed between Shah 
‘Abbas I and King James I of England. The first 
treaty with France was signed at Versailles in 1664, 
followed by a second in 1708. In 1148/1735-6, Nadir 
Shah contracted a peace treaty with the Russian 
Government, according to which the cities of Derbend 
and Baku were returned to Persia. In the 19th cen- 
tury, several treaties were contracted with Great Bri- 
tain (political and commercial agreements in 1801, a 
definitive treaty of friendship and alliance in 1812 and 
many others) and with Russia (Treaty of Gulistan, 
1813; of Tiarkmantay, 1828; Peace and Friendship, 
1828; and numerous others)—these being the two 
Powers most actively interested in Persia at the time. 
However, while most earlier treaties were freely 
negotiated, the treaty of Turkmanéay with Russia was 
signed under duress and granted to Russia extrater- 


ritorial rights, similar to the capitulations in the 
Ottoman Empire [see tmT1YAZAT, esp. at ili, 1191-2). 
As Persia commenced modernisation, numerous 
other treaties were drawn up; in 1857 alone, treaties 
were contracted with Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands and Sweden, to which 
treaties of friendship and commerce with other states 
were added subsequently. Such treaties were usually 
written in Persian and French and later—since the 
end of the Second World War—in Persian and 
English. Traditionally, treaties contracted by Persia 
had the following general structure: (a) Praise to 
Allah; (b) A preamble, presenting the signatories and 
noting the intent of the treaty; (c) The treaty itself; (d) 
Ratification and validity; and (e) Place and date. 

Bibliography. For the term mu‘dhada: Fran- 
ciscus 4 Mesgnien Meninski, Thesaurus linguarum 
ortentalium turcicae, arabicae, persicae ...,. Vienna 1680 
(2nd ed. 1780); C. Wilkins, Dictionary, Persian, 
Arabic and English, i, London 1806; T.X. Bianchi, 
Dictionnaire turc-frangais a Uusage des agents diplomati- 
ques et consulaires, Paris 1837; F. Johnson, Dictionary, 
Persian, Arabic and English, London 1852; Butrus al- 
Bustani, Muhit al-muhit, ii, Beirut 1870; Sami, 
Kadmis-u Tiirki, Constantinople 1318/1900-1; 
Lughat-t Nadji, Constantinople 1318/1900-1; Turk 
Dil Kurumu, Osmanlicadan Tiirkgeye cep kilavuzu, 
Ankara 1935; Elia Malka, Dictionnaire pratique 
francais-arabe des termes administratifs, Rabat 1939, 
130; Tark Hukuk Kurumu, Tiirk hukuk ligats 
Ankara 1944; B. Lewis, A handbook of diplomatic and 
political Arabic, London 1947; M. Mansoor, English- 
Arabic dictionary of political, diplomatic and conference 
terms, New York 1961, 303-4; Mamun al-Hamui, 
Diplomatic terms: English Arabic, Beirut 1966, 46-53; 
S.H. Faruqi, Farugt’s law dictionary: English-Arabic?, 
Beirut 1970, 704-5; Magdi Wahba and Wagdi Rizk 
Ghali, A dictionary of modern polttical idiom. English- 
French-Arabic, Beirut 1978, 602-5; Samouhi Fawq 
al-‘Adah, A dictionary of diplomacy and international 
affairs: English-French-Arabic, Beirut 1978, 434-7, 
Hassan Abdullah, A dictionary of international relations 
and conference terminology, English-Arabic, Beirut 1982, 
300-2 (comprises many terms on various types of 
treaties). 

General collections of treaties comprise 
treaties contracted by Muslim states as well. 
Indexes of such treaties can be found in: Catalogue of 
treaties 1814-1918, Washington 1919 (repr. New 
York 1964); P.R. Rohn, ed., World treaty index, i-v, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 1974; and an annual, entitled 
Multilateral treaties: index and current status (London). 
For some of these collections: P. Albin, Les grands 
traités politiques?, Paris 1912, 126-387 (19th century 
treaties); H. Triepel (ed.), Nouveau recuetl général de 
traités, 3© série, i-xli, Aalen and Greifswald 1909- 
44; League of Nations, Treaty series, i-ccv, London 
and Lausanne 1920-46; Sbornik dogovorov Rossii s 
drugimi gosudarstvami, 1856-1917, Moscow 1952; L. 
Shapiro (ed.), Soviet treaty series, i-ii, Washington, 
D.C. 1950-5; R.M. Slusser and J.F. Triska (eds.), 
A calendar of Soviet treaties 1917-1957, Stanford, Calif. 
1959 (summaries and evaluations); M.S. Wionczek 
(ed.), Economic cooperation in Latin America, Africa and 
Asia, Cambridge, Mass. 1969, 284-317 (economic 
agreements between Muslim states); C. Parry, ed., 
The consolidated treaty series, i-ccxxxi, Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y. 1969-81 (for 1648-1799); R. Pinto and H. 
Rollet, eds., Recueil général des traités de la France, 2¢ 
série: Accords bilatéraux non-publiés, 1958-1974, 1-ii, 
Paris 1976-7; United States treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements, i-xxxii, Washington, D.C. 1952- 
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83; United Nations, Treaty series, i-mxciii, New 
York 1947-85. 

General collections of Middle Eastern and 
Muslim treaties: T. Yuzefovit’ (ed.), Dogovort 
Rossui s’ Vostokom’, St. Petersburg 1869 (Ottoman 
Empire, 1-181; Persia, 183-227); R.Ch. Ghosh, 
ed., Constitutional documents of the major Islamic states, 
Lahore 1947; H.M. Davis, ed., Constitutions, elec- 
toral laws, treatise of states in the Near and Middle East, 
Durham, N.C. 1947 (2nd ed. 1953); Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Fattah Ibrahim (ed.), al-Mu‘ahadat wa ’l- 
ittifakat al-iklimiyya fi bina? al-Shark al-Awsat, n.p. 
[Cairo] 1955 (texts and commentary for treaties, 
1888-1948); R.H. Magnus (ed.), Documents on the 
Middle East, Washington, D.C. 1969; J.C. 
Hurewitz (ed.), The Middle East and North Africa in 
world politics: a documentary record, i-ii, New Haven- 
London 1975-9; H.W. Degenhardt (ed.), Treaties 
and alliances of the world?, Burnt Mill, Essex, U.K. 
1981, 337-51 (‘The Middle East and Islamic 
states’’). 

Ottoman treaties were officially published by 
the Government, along with laws, in Distir, Istan- 
bul 1289-1302; a sequel was issued in Istanbul 
1329-37/1928. Collections: One of the earliest 
collections of Ottoman treaties is Ahmed Feridun’s 
Medjmia-yi: miinshe°at el-selatin, i-ii, Istanbul 1274-5 
(for the 10th/16th century; Feridtn himself died in 
991/1583). Others are: The Librarian and Keeper 
of the Papers, Foreign Office, ed., Treaties, sc. 
between Turkey and Foreign Powers, 1535-1855, Lon- 
don 1855; E. Charriére, Négociations de la France dans 
le Levant, i-iv, Paris 1848-60; Baron de Testa (ed.), 
Recueil des traités de la Porte Ottomane avec les Puissances 
Etrangeres depuis le premier traité conclu en 1536 entre 
Stleyman I et Frangois I jusqu’a nos jours, i-xi, Paris 
1864-1911 (comprises treaties and other official 
documents as well as background material); Devlet-i 
‘Aliyye ile diivel-t mutahdbbe beynlerinde teyemmunan 
mun‘akid olan mu‘ahedat-i ‘atika we-djadideden 
me>murin-i Saltanet-t Siniyyeye muradja‘ati lazim gelen 
fikrat-i Sahdiyeyeye mutazammin risaledir’, Istanbul 
1284; G. Aristarchi (ed.), Législation ottomane, i-vii, 
Constantinople 1873-8 (includes a number of 
treaties). Imitiyazat we-mukawelat, i-ii, continued as 
Medjmi‘a-yt_ mukawelat, iv-vii, Istanbul 1302-15 
(treaties in chronological order); al-Mu‘ahadat al- 
duwaltyya ‘lati Sakadathd al-dawla al-‘altyya ma‘a al- 
duwal al-Uribawiyya, Arabic tr. Yusuf Asaf, Cairo 
1891, 3rd ed. Cairo 1896; G. Norandughian (ed.), 
Recueil d’actes internationaux de l’Empire ottoman, i-ii, 
Paris 1897-1900; Resat Ekrem (Kogu) (ed), Osmanh 
muahedeleri ve kapitilasyonlar 1300-1920 ve Lozan 
muahedesi 24 temmuz 1923, Istanbul 1934 (Ottoman 
treaties and documents, some in extenso, others only 
referred to); Nihat Erim, ed., Devletlerarast hukuku ve 
siyasi tarih metinlert, i, Ankara 1953 (comprises the 
Capitulations and Ottoman treaties, 1606-1920). 
Examples of single treaties: Conférence de Con- 
stantinople, Constantinople 1877; Convention between 
Great Britain, Austro-Hungary, France, Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Russia, Spain and Turkey, respecting the 
free navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal, Constantino- 
ple 1888; Traité de paix entre les Puissances alliées et 
associées et la Turquie, signé le 10 aotit 4 Sevres, Paris 
1920; J. Reychman and A. Zajaczkowski, Handbook 
of Ottoman Turkish diplomatics, tr. and revised by 
A.S. Ehrenkreutz, The Hague and Paris 1968, 183- 
5, lists publications of Ottoman-Polish treaties. 

In the Turkish Republic, the treaties them- 
selves can be found in the official gazette, Resmi 
gazete. Indexes to the treaties: Gindtiz Okgciin, A 


guide to Turkish treaties (1920-1964), Ankara 1966, 
also in Turkish, G. Okgiin and A.R. Okeciin, Tiirk 
antlasmalar. rehberi (1920-1973), Ankara 1974; 
Ahmet Yavuz, Tiirkiye Cumhuriyetinin akdettigt 
milletlerarast. andlasmalar, Ankara 1976. Collec- 
tions: An early one was issued during the 1920s by 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Kharidjiyye 
Wekaleti, MuGhedat medjmiasi, i-viii, Ankara 1924- 
31 (texts in Turkish and the relevant foreign 
language). The most recent (and probably 
exhaustive) is Ismail Soysal’s Tarthceleri ve 
agtklamalan tle birlikte Tiirkiye’nin siyasal andlasmalart, 
i-ii, Ankara 1983 (for 1920-81). Examples of 
single treaties: Projets de traités de paix et de conven- 
tions proposées par les Puissances alliées et les modifications 
demandées par la Turquie, Constantinople 1923; Con- 
Jérence de Lausanne sur les affaires du Proche Orient: actes 
signés a Lausanne le 30 janvier et le 24 juillet 1923, Paris 
1923; Treaty between the United Kingdom and Iraq and 
Turkey regarding the settlement of the Frontier between 
Turkey and Iraq, Angora, June 5, 1926, London 1926 
(= Cmd. 2679); Actes de la conférence des capitulations, 
Montreux, 12 avril-8 mai 1937, Liége 1937; S.L. 
Meray (ed.), Lozan baris konferanst, tutanaklar, belgeler, 
7 vols., Ankara 1969-73. 

Collections of treaties relating tothe Arab 
states: F, Rouard de Card (ed.), Traités de la France 
avec les pays de l’Afrique du Nord: Algérie, Tunisie, 
Tripolitaine, Maroc, i, Paris 1906; Mahmud Tawfik 
Djana (ed.), Madjmi‘at al-mu‘ahadat wa ’l-wathaik 
al-ta*rikhiyya fi hayat al-umam al-‘Arabiyya, np. 
{Damascus] 1355/1937; Djaridat al-Ayyam, al- 
Watha*tk wa ’l-mu‘ahadat fi bildd al-SArab, Damascus 
n.d. [19372]; Djami‘at al-Duwal al-‘Arabiyya, 
Madjmi‘at al-mu‘ahadat wa ’l-ittifakiyyat al-ma‘kida fr 
nitak Djami‘at al-Duwal al-‘Arabiyya, Cairo, n.d. 
[1955]. Also in English: League of Arab States, 
Treaty series: Agreements and conventions concluded 
between member states..., n.p. n.d. [Cairo 1955]. Also 
in French: Ligue des Etats Arabes, Texte des traités et 
conventions conclus entre les Etats Membres..., n.p. n.d. 
[Cairo 1955}. Sefer hahozim la-Mizrah ha-tikhon 
(Hebrew: The book of Middle East treaties), Tel-Aviv 
1956; Muhammad Khalil, ed., The Arab states and the 
Arab League. A documentary record, i-ii, Beirut 1962 
(inter-Arab treaties); Wadjih ‘Alam al-Din, ed., al- 
°Uhad al-muta“allika bi ’l-watan al-‘Arabi 1908-1922, 
Beirut 1965; Bureau de documentations syriennes 
et arabes, éd., Recueil des accords internationaux, 
Damascus 1969 (for 1962-8); Djami‘at al-Duwal al- 
SArabiyya, Madjmi‘at al-mu‘ahadat wa ’l-ittifakiyyat 
al-ma‘kuda fi nitak Djami“at al-Duwal al-‘Arabiyya wa- 
ma‘a bad al-hayat al-duwaliyya, i-iii, Cairo n.d. 
[1965] (inter-Arab treaties as well as with interna- 
tional organisations). Examples of single 
treaties: Salim Faris (ed.), Kanz al-raghatb fi 
muntakhabat al-Djawa*ib, Istanbul 1294/1877, v, 5- 
16; Actes diplomatiques et firmans impériaux relatifs a 
U’Egypte, Cairo 1886, 5-17, 24-34 (Convention of 
London, 1840-1); D.J. Becker y Gonzalez, ed., 
Tratados, convenios, acuerdos referentes d Marruecos y la 
Guinea Espanola, Madrid 1918; Gouvernement 
Egyptien—Ministére des Affaires Etrangeres, 
Accord Franco-Egyptien concernant la position en Egypte 
des personnes originaires du Maroc, Cairo 1925; 
Mu‘Ghadat wa-nizam hurriyat al-transit, Barcelona fi 20 
nisan sanat 1921, Baghdad 1927; Agreement between 
Palestine and Syria and the Lebanon to facilitate good 
neighbourly relations in connection with frontier questions, 
Jerusalem, February 2, 1926, London 1927 (= Cmd. 
6916); Mu‘Ghada wa-nizam bi-sha?n al-nazm al-dawlt bi 
*L-mawani ’l-bahriyya wa-protokél al-tawki-—Geneva fi 
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9. 12.1923, Baghdad 1928; Mu‘ahadat al-tahdluf bayna 
al-Trak wa-Britaniya *l-‘Uzmd, 1930, Baghdad 1930; 
Mu‘ahada bayna al-Wilayat al-Mutiahida al-Amirikiyya 
wa-Britaniya ’l-“Uzma wa ’l-Irak, Baghdad 1930. 
Mu‘Ghada bi-sha>n taslim al-mudjrimin bayna al-Trak 
wa-Misr, 1931, Baghdad 1931; Treaty of alliance 
between His Majesty, in respect of the United Kingdom and 
His Majesty the King of Egypt, London 1936 (= Cmd. 
5270); Treaty of alliance between His Highness the Amir 
of Transjordan. London, 22nd March 1946, London 
1946 (= Cmd. 6916); Agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland concerning self-government and self-determination 
for the Sudan, Cairo, February 12, 1953, London 1953 
(= Cmd. 8904); Special agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the Government of Iraq, Baghdad, April 4, 
1955, London 1955 (= Cmd. 9544); Sami Hakim, 
ed., Mu‘ahadat Libiya ma‘a Britaniya wa-Amirika wa- 
Fransa, Cairo 1964; Halim Sa‘id Aba ‘Izz al-Din, 
Siydsat Lubnan al-kharidjiyya: kawa‘iduha, adjhizatuha, 
watha’ikuha, Beirut 1966; H. Abou Fadl et alii, eds., 
Lebanon, tts treaties and agreements, i-iv, Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y. 1967; Djumhiriyyat Misr al-‘Arabiyya— 
Wizarat al-Kharidjiyya, Mu‘Ghadat al-salam bayna 
Misr wa-Isra%il wa-mulhakatuha wa ’l-ittifak al-takmilt 
‘I-khass..., \-iii, Cairo 1979. 

Collections of treaties relating to Iran: 
Eduard Hertslet, ed., Treaties, etc. concluded between 
Great Britain and Persia, and between Persia and other 
foreign powers, wholly or partially in force on the Ist April, 
1891, London 1891 (comprises treaties since 1801); 
C.U. Aitchison, A collection of treaties, engagements and 
sanads relating to India and the neighbouring countries, 
xiii, Calcutta 1933; A. Hamzawi, Persia and the 
Powers: an account of diplomatic relations, 1941-1946, 
London n.d. [1946] (with texts of treaties); M.A. 
Igamberdiyev, Jran v medzhdunarodnikh otnoshenyakh 
pervoy treti XIX veka, Samarkand 1961 (with texts of 
treaties); “A. Wahid Mazandarani, ed., Rahnama-yi 
Suhitd wa-‘ahdnamaha-yi Iran, Tehran 1341 sh.; M. 
Afchar, La Polttique européenne en Perse: quelques pages 
d’histoire diplomatique?, ‘Tehran 1973 (comprises 
French and English translations of several treaties). 

See also: M. Bélin, Des capitulations et des traités 
de la France en Onrent, Paris 1870; L. Fekete, Ein- 
fuhrung in die osmanisch-tirkische Diplomatik der 
tirkischen Botmdssigkeit in Ungarn, Budapest 1926 
(also in Hungarian, Budapest 1926); A. Matine- 
Daftary, La suppression des capitulations en Perse, Paris 
1930; A.G. Politis, Un projet d’alliance entre l’Egypte et 
la Gréce en 1867, Cairo 1931; Mahmdad Sulayman 
Ghannam, al-Mu‘ahada al-Misriyya al-Indjliztyya wa- 
dirasatuha..., Cairo 1936; A. Bourgeois, La formation 
de |’Egyple moderne: le traité anglo-égyptien du 26 aoiit 
1936..., Paris 1939; Y.H. Bayur, Tiirktye devletinin 
dis styasast, Istanbul 1942; ‘Abd al-Rida Hishang 
Mahdawi, 7a’rikh-i rawabit-i kharidji-yi Iran, Tehran 
1329; Mahmoud Khadjenouri, Reéserves dans les 
traités internationaux, Ambilly-Annemasse 1953; 
‘Abd al-Kadir Hatim et alii, Hadhihi al-ahlaf, Cairo 
n.d. [1956]; Muhammad Hafiz Ghanim, al- 
Mu‘Ghadat: dirasa li-ahkam al-kaniin al-duwalt wa-li- 
tatbikatiha fi ’l-‘dlam al-‘Arabi, 1961; A.A. al- 
Marayati, A diplomatic history of modern Iraq, New 
York 1961; Y.V. Marunov and Yu.V. Potyomkin, 
Arabo- Turetskiye otnoshentya na sovremennom etape 1946- 
1960, Moscow 1961; Ladjnat kutub siyasiyya (ed.), 
Ittuhadat ‘Arabiyya sind‘a istiSmariyya, Cairo n.d. 
[1961]; Nadjtb al-Arman4zi, ‘Ashr sanawat fi 'l- 
diblimastyya, Beirut 1963; R.W. Macdonald, The 
League of Arab states, Princeton 1965; P.H. Rohn, 


Turkish treaties in global perspectives, The Turkish Year- 
book of International Relations (Ankara), vi/1965, 119- 
60; Rashid al-Barawi, Min hilf Baghdad ila ’I-hilf al- 
Islami, Cairo 1966; Leila S. Kadi, Arab summit con- 
ferences and the Palestine problem, Beirut 1966; R.K. 

Ramazani, The foreign policy of Iran, Charlottesville, 

Va. 1966; M.M. Albaharna, The legal status of the 

Arabian Gulf States: A study of their treaty relations and 

their international problems, Manchester 1968 (includes 

texts of treaties); SA?isha Ratib, al-‘Alakat al- 
duwaliyya al-Arabiyya, Cairo 1970; F.A. Vali, Bridge 
across the Bosphorus: the foreign policy of Turkey, 

Baltimore 1971; Abbas Said Abu Salih, History of the 

foreign policy of Lebanon, 1943-1958, unpubl. Ph.D. 

diss., Univ. of Texas, Austin 1972; Hasan Sa‘b, al- 

Diblimasi ’l-“Arabi: mumaththil dawla am hamil risala, 

Beirut 1973; Ed. Weisband, Turkish foreign policy 

1943-1945, Princeton 1973; Shahram Chubin and 

Sepehr Zebih, The foreign relations of Iran, Berkeley, 

etc. 1974; Mehmet Gonlibol, Olaylarla Tiirk dts 

politikast (1919-1973), Ankara 1974; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 

Sulayman Nawar, al-‘Alakat al-Trakiyya al-Iraniyya, 

Cairo 1974; E.A. Orlov, Vneshnaya politika Irana posle 

vtoroy mirovoy voyni, Moscow 1975; F. Ismail, The 

diplomatic relations of the Ottoman Empire and the great 

European Powers from 1806 to 1821, unpubl. Ph.D. 

diss., London University, 1975; K.H. Karpat e 

alii, Turkey’s foreign policy in transition, Leiden 1975, 

B. Maddy-Weitzman, Arab politics and the Islamabad 

conference, January 1980, Tel-Aviv 1980; ismail 

Soysal, Turkiye’nin styasal antlasmalan (1920-1980), 

in Ahmet Siikrii Esmer’e armagan, Ankara 1981, 271- 

97; A. Sela’, Ahdut bé-iokh peritd: VeSidot ha-pisga ha- 

“Araviyyot (Hebrew: Unity in disunity: the Arab summit 

meetings), Jerusalem 1983; A.C. Schaendlinger, Die 

Schreiben Suleymans des Praechtigen an Karl V, Ferdinand 

I und Maximilian I]—aus dem Haus-Hof und Staatsar- 

chiv zu Wien, i-ii, Vienna 1883; R.H. Davison, The 

Westernization of Ottoman diplomacy in the nineteenth cen- 

tury, in E. Ingram, ed., National and international 

politics in the Middle East, London 1985, 54-65; E.D. 

Petritsch, Der Habsburgisch-Osmanische Friedensvertrag 

des Jahres 1547, in Mitteilungen des Osterreechischen 

Staatsarchiv (Vienna), xxxviii/1985, 49-80; Halil 

Inalcik, Power relationships between Russia, the Crimea 

and the Ottoman Empire as reflected in titulature, in Ch. 

Lemercier-Quelquejay e ali, eds., Passé turco-tatar, 

présent soviétique: Etudes offertes a Alexandre Bennigsen, 

Paris 1986, esp. 205 ff. (Treaty of Istanbul, 1700); 

J.P. Piscatori, Islam in a world of nation-states, Lon- 

don 1986, 50-75; I. Ortayh, Ottoman-Habsburg rela- 

tions and structural changes in the international affairs of 
the Ottoman state (1740-1770), in — Tiirkische 

Miszellen—Robert Anhegger Festschrift (= Varta Tur- 

cica, ix), Istanbul-Paris 1987, 287-98. 

= £ (J.-M. Lanpav) 

MUWAKHAT (a.) ‘‘brothering’’, is a practice 
found in the early days of Islam by which two men 
became ‘‘brothers’’. 

The best-known example is the ‘‘brothering’’ by 
Muhammad of Emigrants from Mecca with Muslims 
from Medina. This may have happened soon after he 
reached Medina, but is placed by Ibn Ishak just 
before the battle of Badr, accompanied by a list of 
thirteen such pairs (Ibn Hisham, 344-6). It is clear, 
however, from Ibn Habib (Muhabbar, 70 f.) that there 
had previously been some ‘‘brothering’’ at Mecca, 
and he gives a list of nine pairs. This is confirmed 
partly by Ibn Ishak’s statement that Muhammad 
himself was ‘‘brothered’’ with ‘Alt and his uncle 
Hamza with Zayd b. Haritha, and also by a number 
of statements in the notices of individual Meccan 
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Muslims in Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabakat, even though there are 
some discrepancies. Ibn Habib goes on to speak of 
“‘brotherings’’ at Medina between an Emigrant and 
an Ansari, and has a list of over fifty pairs. He says 
this ‘‘brothering’’ was made on the basis ‘‘of right (?) 
and of sharing’ (‘ala ‘l-hakk wa ‘l-muwGsat), and 
implied that, if a man died, his ‘‘brother’’ was to 
inherit from him in preference to his kinsmen. This 
arrangement may be referred to in the first part of 
Kur’an, VIII, 72, though it only speaks of the 
Emigrants and Ansar as awliya?, presumably in the 
sense of giving mutual protection. The right of 
inheritance by a ‘‘brother’’ is said to have been 
abrogated by VIII, 75 (or IV, 33 or XXXIII, 6); and 
Ibn Habib says VIII, 75, was revealed before any one 
had inherited in this way. There are several accounts 
of how the wealthy Ansari Sa‘d b. Rabi‘ gave his 
“brother’’ ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf not only half of 
his property but also one of his two wives. The state- 
ment of Ibn Hisham (933) that Muhammad 
“‘brothered”’ the later caliph Mu‘awiya [g.v.] with a 
man of Tamim (which must have been about the year 
10/631) remains mysterious, though when the man 
died during Mu‘awiya’s caliphate the latter claimed 
his inheritance. Al-Wakidi (724, 778) mentions 
leaders of expeditions pairing men and telling them 
not to separate from one another in battle, but the 
word he uses is allafa. 

Bibliography: Ibn Habib, K. al-Muhabbar, ed. I. 
Lichtenstadter, Hyderabad 1942, 70-5; Wensinck, 
Handbook, s.v. Ansar; W.M. Watt, Muhammad at 
Medina, Oxford 1956, 249, with further references 
(French translation Mahomet 4 Medine, Paris 1959, 
300). (W. Montcomery Watt) 
AL-MU°?ALLAFA KULUBUHUM ((.), _ lit. 

“‘those whose hearts are won over’’, the term applied 
to those former opponents of the Prophet 
Muhammad who are said to have been reconciled to 
the cause of Islam by presents of 100 or 50 camels 
from Muhammad’s share (the fifth or khums [q.v. in 
Suppl.}) of the spoils of the battle of Hunayn [g.v.], 
after Muhammad’s forces had defeated the Hawazin 
[g.v.] confederation, and divided out at al-Dji‘rana. 
The list (given in Ibn Hisham, 880-1, tr. Guillaume, 
594-5; al-Wakidi, ed. J.M.B. Jones, 939 ff., tr. 
Wellhausen, 373 ff.; cf. al-Tabari, i, 1679-80) 
included the Meccan leader Abi Sufyan [q.v.] and his 
sons Mu‘awiya [q.v.] and Yazid and various Bedouin 
chiefs from the tribes of western Arabia. The actual 
phrase is connected with Kur’an, [X, 60, which 
W.M. Watt has, however, shown to refer to gifts from 
the sadaka [g.v.] to two Bedouin chiefs on a previous 
occasion, the two incidents having been subsequently 
conflated by tendentious opponents of the Umayyads 
(see his Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, 73-5, 348- 
53; cf. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet?, Paris 
1969, 182-4). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also all 
the fikh books, in_the sections on zakat. (Ep.) 
AL-MUSALLAKAT a4.) a collection of pre- 

Islamic Arabic poems, generally numbered at 
seven. The tradition of poetical anthologies is old, and 
has left traces in every aspect of later poetic criticism. 
The Mu‘allakat form the most celebrated of these, and 
the place assigned to them by Arab literary men has 
not been without a certain overshadowing effect on 
western criticism in its turn. 

It seems that the anthology was, like several others, 
put together towards the middle of the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury by the transmitter Hammad {q.v.], called ‘‘al- 
Rawiya’’; it seems to have been already known to Ibn 
Kutayba {g.v.] in the next century not under that title 


but as ‘‘the Seven’’ (Shr‘r, ed. Shakir, i, 188). The 
qualification of mu‘allakat, of uncertain origin, proba- 
bly appears around this time. Among the proposed 
etymologies, the oldest, and probably the one most to 
be regarded with caution, claims that the universal 
admiration for these poems led the ancients to write 
them on cloth in letters of gold (whence the other 
appellation of mudhahhabat, applied to collections 
which contain all or a part of these same poems) and 
to suspend them (‘allaka) on the walls of the Ka‘ba. 
Among those giving this explanation, one might men- 
tion Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (d. 329/940), Ibn Rashik (mid- 
Sth/11th century), Ibn Khaldan (d. 808/1406), al- 
Suyuti (d. 911/1505) and some modern critics who are 
little affected by knowledge of criticism. Others, such 
as Ibn al-Nahhas (d. 338/950), reject this without 
being able to substitute for it any more satisfactory 
etymology. Modern Arabists, since the time of Lyall 
(Ancient Arabian poetry, London 1885), hold the more 
feasible view that the connection with the use of “dk, 
pl. aak in the sense of ‘‘necklace, ornament’’ often 
found in the titles of old works of the anthology or col- 
lection type, makes a rendering with the meaning of 
“collars’’ or ‘‘hanging jewels’’ more likely. 

Since the time of the origins of the poems, the 
number and identity of the authors of the Mu‘allakat 
have themselves varied. The present-day observer, 
whose own subjective choice naturally has no validity 
here, can only take cognisance of the lists successively 
put forward through the ages. Al-Asma‘i (d. 213/828) 
seems already to have gathered together six poems 
under the title of K. al-Kasaid al-sitt, according to Ibn 
al-Nadim (Fihrist, Cairo n.d., 88). Aba ‘Ubayda (d. 
209/824) and then Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889) knew of 
a collection of seven poems, a tradition which seems 
to take fixed shape with the Djamhara of Abt Zayd al- 
Kurashi (end of the 3rd/9th century), which contains 
the names of Imru? al-Kays, Zuhayr b. Abr Sulm, al- 
Nabigha al-Dhubyani, al-A‘sha Maymin b. Kays, 
Labid b. Rabi‘a, ‘Amr b. Kulthim and Tarafa b. al- 
‘Abd. Ibn al-Nahhas for his part lists Imru? al-Kays, 
Tarafa, Zuhayr, Labid, ‘Amr, al-Harith b. Hilliza 
and ‘Antara b. Shaddad. These fairly varying lists are 
perhaps to be explained in certain cases by the evolu- 
tion of cricitism, but more likely from combinations of 
circumstances involving tribal rivalries. All these per- 
sons lived substantially before the coming of Islam, in 
highly diverse and often antagonistic changes of cir- 
cumstance: Christian, Jewish, Ghassanid environ- 
ments, tribal confederations, etc., whose tensions 
must only have become gradually relaxed, leaving 
their traces in the literary judgments of the earliest, 
and often in much later, times. 

Moreover, around the same time there appeared 
the collection of nine poems, adding to Ibn al- 
Nahhas’s selection the names of al-Nabigha and al- 
A‘sha (e.g. in al-Zawzani, 5th/lith century). 

Finally, another critic of the opening years of the 
6th/12th century, al-Tibrizi, enumerates ten 
Mu“allakat by adding to the previous names that of 
‘Abid b. al-Abras. Clearly, the only names common 
to all the lists are those of Imru? al-Kays. Tarafa, 
Zuhayr, Labid and ‘Amr. 

The personality of each of all these authors is 
delineated, as far as the evidence allows, and their 
work analysed in the individual EJ articles on them. 
In general, other poems are attributed to them as well 
as their Mu‘allaka, sometimes collected together into a 
diwan. 

Here we will note only the problems raised by these 
famous poems, beginning with that regarding their 
authenticity. The personality of the ‘‘transmitters”’ 
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such as Hammad, the presumed ‘‘originator’’ of the 
Mu‘allakat, and the uncertainties which surround their 
actions lead one to think that the attribution of these 
poems to persons duly classified and identified should 
be strongly regarded with caution. The faculties of 
adaptation, even of imagination, by these 
intermediaries—themselves poets—do not authorise 
us to see in the ‘‘official’’ anthologies anything more 
than the reflection of an ancient poetical situation, 
expressing itself by poems more or less arbitrarily 
taken from a much greater and more varied produc- 
tion, at least as representative in any case of the 
ancient poetic genius. 

Out of the lively debate raised up by Taha Husayn 
in the nineteen-twenties when, as the first person in 
the Arabic-speaking environment, he cast doubt on 
the authenticity of pre-Islamic poetry, a middle posi- 
tion has emerged which is also that of the orientalists: 
in their form and content, and given that they com- 
prise in part elements almost certainly apocryphal, the 
Mu‘allakat must be considered as fixed, if not 
stereotyped, specimens of a poetic tradition—already 
very old—vigorously flourishing in different parts of 
the Arabian peninsula. This tradition was made up of 
the kasida, comparatively lengthy, with a monorhyme, 
in the long metres which became classical, and dealing 
with the limited themes, in various proportions, which 
are described in the article KASIDA. 

Bibliography: This is considerable. See Sarkis, 
1127; Brockelmann, [?, 13 ff., S I, 44 ff; 
Blachére, HLA, esp. i, 147-8; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 46 ff. 
— T. Arnold, Septem mu‘allagat, carmina antiquissima 
Arabum, Leipzig 1850, ed. of text and comm.; Ibn 
Kutayba, Shi, ed. Shakir, Cairo 1369/1950, i, 
notices on most of the authors of the Mu‘allakat; 
Aba Zayd al-Kurashi, Djamharat ash‘ar al-‘Arab, 
Beirut 1963; Zawzani, Sharh al-Mu‘allakat, Cairo, 
several edns.; Na‘sani, Sharh Mu‘allakat al-‘Arab, 
Cairo 1324; Tibrizi, Sharh al-Mu‘allakat al-‘ashr, ed. 
C.J. Lyall, Calcutta 1894, repr. Ridgewood NJ. 
1965 — W. Ahlwardt, The diwans of the six ancient 
Arabic poets, London 1870; W. Muir, Ancient Arabic 
poetry: its genuineness and authenticity, in JRAS (1875), 
75-92; L. Cheikho, Poetes arabes chrétiens avant 
UIslam, Beirut 1890; D.S. Margoliouth, The origins 
of the Arabic poetry, in JRAS (1925), 417-49; Taha 
Husayn, Ft ’l-adab al-diahilt, Cairo 1345/1927; G. 
Richter, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der altarabischen 
Qaside, in ZDMG, xcii (1938), 552-69; Abdulla El 
Tayib and A.F.L. Beeston, in Camb. hist. of Arabic 
lt., i, Cambridge 1983, 27-113. 

There are numerous translations in various 
European languages. German: Th. Néldeke, Finf 
Mo‘allagat, in SBWA W, cxl, cxlii, cxliti (1899-1901). 
English: Lyall, Translations of ancient Arabian poetry, 
London 1885; A.J. Arberry, The Seven Odes: the first 
chapter in Arabic literature, London 1957. French: 
A.P. Caussin de Perceval, Essat sur l’histoire des 
Arabes avant I’Islamisme, Paris 1847-8, ii, 326-536 
passim; L. Machuel, Auteurs arabes, Paris 1924, 38- 
86. Polish: J. Danecki, Siedem kasyd staroarabskich 
(muSallaki), Warsaw 1981. For comparison pur- 
poses, see a partial tr. of the diwan of Aws b. Hadjar 
by W. Marcais in Arabica, xxvi (1977), 109-37. 

ene (G. LecoMTE) 

MU‘ALLIM NADJI, Ottoman Turkish poet, 
born in Istanbul in 1850 and died there in 1893. He 
had a career as a school teacher, state employee and 
journalist, and later in his life was appointed official 
historian by the sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II [g.z.]. 

Nadji’s father died when he was very young, hence 
he was brought up by relatives and had to earn his liv- 


ing at a very early age. The little education which he 
received was a highly traditional one. Then he came 
into contact with the modern writers of his time, 
Ahmed Midhat, Redja?I-zade Ekrem and Namik 
Kemal (q.vv.]. Ahmed Midhat, Nadji’s father-in-law, 
put him in charge of the literary section of the 
newspaper which he owned, Terdjtiman-i Hakikat. 
There, Nadji seemed to support the poets following 
the old tradition and clashed with those upholding 
modern poetry, and after some clashes between him 
and the modernists, Ahmed Midhat released him 
from his duties on the newspaper. 

At the beginning of his career as a poet, Nadji wrote 
modern poetry in a simple language, but then he 
turned to classical Diwan poetry and excelled in its 
techniques, especially in the use of the ‘arid metre. 
Although he seemed to be siding with the old, he was 
actually caught up between the old and the new trends 
in Turkish literature, himself writing both modern 
and classical poetry. He believed that there was no dif- 
ference between what was good in the East and the 
West, except that for him, the Turkish national spirit 
entailed upholding the traditions which included 
classical poetry. 

Some of the themes in his poems are very modern 
in that they are about common people within every- 
day surroundings, and in such poems he uses every- 
day language. Most of his poems reflect his own feel- 
ings, with such themes as loneliness, alienation and 
escape. Although his poems are usually good in struc- 
ture, with perfect metre, rhyme and harmony, the 
content is trivial; he lacked imagination and was very 
simplistic in his views, being only concerned with 
poetic style. As a reaction to Tanzimai poetry that 
stressed content, Nadji stressed structure, fore- 
shadowing the Therwet-2 Funtn [q.v.] school of writers. 

He was highly concerned about the Ottoman 
Turkish language, and regretted the deterioration of 
the language in the name of simplification and moder- 
nisation. He was likewise concerned about the rela- 
tions between ‘artid metre and the Turkish language, 
and worked on harmonising them. 5 

His works include collections of his poems Ateshpare 
(1883), Sherare (1884) and Fiiruizan (1885); essays, 
Mu‘allim (1886) and Demdeme (1887); memoirs; 
“Omer’in codjuklughu (1889); a play, Heder (1920); a 
book on literary terms, [slahat-t edebtyye (1889); and an 
unfinished dictionary, Lughat-i Nadji (1890). 

Bibliography: Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar, 19. asir 
tiirk edebiyat: tarthi, Istanbul 1982; Mehmet Kaplan, 

Stir tahliller. 1. Istanbul 1985. (Nixer Esen) 

MU‘AMALAT (a.), a term which designates in 
works of ftkh the bilateral contracts as opposed to 
the “ibadat [q.v.} which constitute the ‘‘ritual of Islamic 
law’’. Also, in its strict and first sense mu‘amalat are 
supposed to mean transactions concerning credit 
granted by a donor to a beneficiary (al-Shafi‘i, K. al- 
Umm, iii, 239 f.). 

More generally, within fakh understood as the deon- 
tology forced upon the Muslim, the mu‘amalat 
“preside over the relations of men among them- 
selves’? (H. Laoust). In other words, they define 
juridico-human_ relations and ensure that the 
Muslim’s behaviour conforms to juridico-moral 
theories (R. Brunschvig). Here we are in the field of 
kalam fikhi and, more precisely, ‘Samal, dealing with 
problems of conduct, as opposed to kalam nazari which 
is the branch that treats of dogmatic theology dealt 
with in Sm of mukashafa (al-Ghazali, Ihyd°). But it is 
still actually kaldm, in the sense that the mu‘amalat were 
established by a process of reflection which aims to 
regulate the conduct of Muslims in their communal 
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relations. Also, we can read in the Luma‘, 68, of Abu 
Ishak al-Shirazi, the Shafi and Ash‘ari author (d. 
476/1083), that the mu‘dmalat in their detailed 
prescriptions (furi‘ al-mu‘dmalat) are dependent on 
rational examination (nazar) and argumentation 
(stidlal), However, the decisions with regard to this 
regulation are dependent on idjma‘. 

The concept of ‘amal is often attested in the Kur?4n, 
but that of mu‘amala is absent. If we have recourse to 
the LA, xi, 476, we read there that mu‘amala in the 
language of the people of ‘Irak is musakat [q.v.] in the 
language of the people of the Hidjaz. The Lisan thus 
retains the meaning relating to transactional relations 
in agriculture as being specific to the term mu‘amala. 
In other words, a practice concerning lands acquired 
as shared allotments and kept up by the community is 
seen as originating in an Islamic ethic governing the 
behaviour of the members of the umma and as having 
its basis in a certain way of conceiving relations 
between farming partners (muzdra‘a [g.v.]). In its 
original meaning, the term mu‘amala thus reflects the 
community’s way of life at the beginning of Islam. We 
will see that with the development of Islamic civilisa- 
tion, the concept was to become diversified and to 
develop its areas of application. 

According to Malik (d. 179/795), according to al- 
ShafiT, and in general according to the fukaha?, the 
original and technical meaning of mu‘amala is con- 
stantly attested (Muwatta?, K. al-Umm; al-Tabari, 
Ikhtilaf). In their works of fikh, these authors use this 
term to express their dominant preoccupation, i.e. the 
arithmetical determination of transactions and credit 
operations concerning the cultivations of the Arabic 
regions inhabited by the umma. In relation to this 
problem, Schacht demonstrated that mu‘amala, under- 
stood in the strict sense of transaction, is a subterfuge 
(hila) allowing them to bypass the prohibition on tak- 
ing interest (riba [q.v.}). It is a euphemistic name 
adopted as a modest word for mukhdtara, more com- 
monly called ind. In this sense mu‘amala appears to be 
a credit agreed by a lender called tadjr or merchant 
(note that mu‘amala in this sense of the term is retained 
in the modern language). In fact, the merchant 
operates as a lender. This custom, Schacht states, was 
practised in Medina and goes back to the time of 
Malik b. Anas (Introduction, 79, 151-3). To sum up, 
already in this period, at least in the Hidjaz, the term 
mu‘amala extended beyond contracts of cultivation 
(muzara‘a) and designated a whole body of rental tran- 
sactions governing employer-employee relations. 

With the humanist al-Djahiz (d. 255/869), the con- 
cept took on a psycho-social significance and took on 
a cultural colouring in the broad sense of the term. 
The word mu‘amala designates in this author’s writing 
the behaviour dictated by a body of moral rules (adab; 
cf. Risala fi ’l-ma‘ash wa ’l-ma‘ad). According to these 
ethics, spiritual behaviour and material behaviour are 
governed by rules ‘‘established in terms of basic mate- 
rial elements’’ which are the same for both types of 
behaviour (Fr. tr. Ch. Vial). 

In the classical period, the mu‘amalat were supposed 
to be contained in a body of knowledge which had as 
its subject juridical human relations and the deon- 
tological rules of a disciplinary ethic. Keeping the 
quantitative aspect of this discipline, the [khw4n al- 
Safa? were to categorise the mu‘amalat into disciplinary 
(riyadiyya) sciences and moralising sciences (‘ilm al- 
adab). This category of knowledge is treated with that 
of arithmetic (lm al-hisab wa ’l-mu‘dmalat, Ikhwan, 
Rasail, ii, 266). According to the Ikhwan, the science 
of mu‘amalat depends on the knowledge of others; it 
implies a pragmatic psychology. 





In the Ihya? of al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), the study 
of mu‘amalat is contained in that of fikk. God’s right 
forms the basis for the ritual obligations (al-“bddat), 
such as purification, prayer, legal alms, etc. The right 
of created beings forms the basis for the ‘‘customs (al- 
‘ddat) that can be looked at from two viewpoints: (a) 
exchanges (al-mu‘amalat), such as buying, selling, 
association, giving, lending, debt, etc. (b) contracts 
(al-mu‘Gkada), such as marriage, divorce, emancipa- 
tion, slavery, rights of succession, etc.’’ (Gardet- 
Anawati, 119). Here fikh forms part of the ‘adda or 
community customs which themselves are nothing but 
the translation into concrete form of the concept of 
adab. In this context, the mu‘amalat are the manifesta- 
tions of a certain etiquette regulated by a deontology 
in response to juridico-moral considerations. This 
deontology supplies solutions to the problems of con- 
duct posed by socio-economic situations. There is, 
according to al-Ghazali, continuity between the 
cultural concept of d@dab and the juridico-religious 
(fikhi) concept of mu‘amalat. It is the subject of the 
second rub‘ of the JAya?, the first dealing with the 
“ibadat, the third with the muAlikat and the fourth with 
the mundjiyat. Also, the mu‘amalat are integrated into 
a rigorously structured body of ethics. Finally, the 
constitution of this code of conduct of the Muslim calls 
for knowledge of the states of the soul (hal) which con- 
dition actions and the qualification (Jhya?, iv, 306; 
Laoust, Politique). 

Ibn Khaldan himself was to stress the sociological 
aspect of the question, insisting on the fact that this 
problematic situation is dependent on reasoning. 
According to this author, the science of mu‘amalat 
represents a branch (far‘) of ‘tlm al-hisab which forms 
part of rational, positive (‘akliyya, tabi‘iyya) knowledge 
as opposed to traditional, scriptural (‘akliyya wad‘iyya) 
knowledge, in which Ibn Khaldin ranks hadith, fikh, 
the usul al-fikk and kalam (Mukaddima, 129 f. and 
especially 484). These two types of knowledge are 
diversified and refined in proportion to the develop- 
ment of civilisations. In this sense, Ibn Khaldin is a 
forerunner of the modern theories on the matter. 

According to the former Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 
1905 [g.v.]), followed in this by his disciple Rashid 
Rida (d. 1935 {q.v.]), only the general principles of 
mu‘amalat were revealed. Also in Kur’an, I, 188, and 
IV, 29, God forbids men from mutually robbing one 
another. The jurists derived detailed consequences 
from it (Arnaldez, 27). This way of looking at things 
is adopted by the moderns, both Sunni and Shr‘i. The 
latter also have their reformers, represented by al- 
Wahid al-Bihbahani, who are reacting against the 
Akhbari school. This viewpoint is taken up by con- 
temporary authors such as the Pakistanis Muhammad 
Iqbal and K. Faruki and only recently by the Egyp- 
tian judge M. al-‘Ashmawt. Reviving the tradition of 
Shaykh ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Razik (d. 1965), al-SAshmawi 
published a short work entitled al-Islam al-siyasi. The 
fundamental idea of this work is to distinguish clearly 
between the perennial value of cultic prescriptions 
(%badat) established by revelation and the relative 
character of juridical relations betwen men 
(mu‘“amalat) subject to the requirements of history (cf. 
Anawati, unpubl. communication to the UEAT Con- 
gress, Budapest 1988). Despite the attempts of certain 
contemporary jurists to return to an obscurantist 
literalism, we may say that in all the Islamic countries 
there is a clear tendency to revive religious jurisdic- 
tion with regard to mu‘amalat (Colloques, 118-19). 

As for that which related to the manner in which 
this discipline is conceived by the different juridical 
schools, we can say that, if the divergences regarding 
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the “ibddat are very few between Sunni and Isma‘itt 
Shi‘is, they are well-known as regards the mu‘amalat. 
This is especially true for the transactions dealing with 
marriage, divorce and inheritance. It will be noted in 
this regard that the Isma‘ilt practice differs as much 
from the Sunni as from the Twelver Shi‘i ones (Jktisar, 
XXXVili). 
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(M. BEeRNAND) 

MU‘AMMA (a.), literally, ‘‘something made 
obscure, hidden’’. 

1. In the sense of word puzzle, riddle [see 
LUGHZ]. 

2. In the sense of secret writing, code. Codes 
were regularly used in classical Antiquity. Thus the 
skytalé of the Spartans, mentioned by Plutarch, in 
which a message was written on a parchment or 
leather ribbon which was wrapped round a tapered 
wooden baton for purposes of writing and then could 
only be read by a recipient possessing a baton of the 
same shape and size, is an early example of a typical 
transposition cipher. But the Greeks also used more 
scientific, numerical ciphers based on the substitution 
principle, and it was a Greek author, Aeneas Tacticus 
(4th century BC) who wrote the earliest discussion of 
cryptography so far known in a larger work of his on 
military techniques. Within the Near East, the 
ancient Egyptians certainly used cryptography, and 
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Talmudic scholars were interested in secret writing 
and used certain techniques of a cryptographic nature 
in their cabbalistic writings. 

Mediaeval Islamic society was heir to much of the 
heritage of previous cultures like these, seen in a 
marked interest of antiquarian scholars in secret 
writings, unknown scripts and numerology. This is 
exemplified at an early date in the K. Shawk al- 
mustaham fi ma‘rifat rumuz al-ahkam attributed to Ibn 
Wahshiyya (flor. 3rd/9th century [g.v.]); some of the 
alphabets which he describes may have been used as 
ciphers, according to T. Fahd (oc. cit.). But the genius 
of Islamic civilisation itself and its strong literary bias, 
brought a concern with word games, literary conceits, 
paronomasia, riddles, acrostics, etc. [see LUGHz]. Out 
of al! these strands arose an interest in and an employ- 
ment of codes for secret communication within the 
caliphate, at a period when distances were great, 
roads were dangerous and messages could not safely 
be left en clair. Handling secret messages and codes, 
the use of invisible inks and other methods of conceal- 
ment, must have been part of the training of the 
secretary or katib [q.v.], and we know, for instance, 
that the Ghaznawid chancery under Mas‘id b. 
Mahmud sent letters (mu‘amma-nama) in code 
(Bayhaki, Ta?rikh-i Mas‘udi, ed. Ghani and Fayyad, 
318). It was not, however, apparently until Mamluk 
times that we have a work specifically devoted to such 
topics, a work mentioned by Hadjdji Khalifa (ed. 
Flugel, vi, 30, no. 12603) as the Miftah al-rumiiz fr idah 
al-marmiz of Tadj al-Din ‘Ali b. Muhammad al- 
Mawsili (712-62/1312-61, known also as the author of 
a theological work, see Brockelmann, II*, 214, S II, 
213). This is lost, but seems to be the basis of what the 
slightly later writer al-Kalkashandi [g.v.] has to say in 
his monumental manual for secretaries, the Subh al- 
a‘sha (ix, 229-48). This last author writes in detail 
about the chemical processes involved in recording 
and revealing secret messages; about cryptography 
proper (ta9niya), including methods for enciphering a 
message, either by using an ancient and obscure script 
or by using a transposition cipher; and about cryp- 
tanalysis (all al-mutardjem), dealing in practice only 
with codes in Arabic and enunciating such basic prin- 
ciples as counting letter frequencies and taking into 
account the characteristic combinations of letters in 
Arabic words, according to the phonetic structure of 
the language (see C.E. Bosworth, The section on codes 
and their decipherment in Qalqashandi’s Subh al-a‘sha, in 
JSS, viii [1963], 17-33, also in idem, Medieval Arabic 
culture and administration, London 1982, xiii). 

What might be termed modern cryptography 
begins in late mediaeval and Renaissance Italy, and 
soon becomes part of the common stock of diplomacy 
and intelligence-gathering. The Ottomans used codes 
and secret writing, as did the rulers of Persia. Thus a 
work on codes and secret writing, called al-Durar al- 
muntakhaba, was published at Istanbul in 1221/1806-7 
by one Mehmed Hafid; whilst three works on cryp- 
tography, cryptanalysis and the use of codes for 
private and state correspondence respectively, were 
composed in the late 19th and early 20th century Per- 
sia by Mirza Mahmid b. Yusuf (the Miftah al-rumiz, 
the Kashf al-asrar-i Nasiri and the K. Nastkh al-rumiz 
wa-ramz-t Mahmidi, Tehran 1313, 1319, 1320 AH), 
who was awarded the /akab [q. v.] of Miftah al-Mulk by 
Nasir al-Din Shah Kadjar for his services to the 
government as an encoder and decipherer (see Cl. 
Huart, review in JA, Ser. 10, vol. ix [March-April 
1907}, 360-2). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. For an 
excellent general work on codes and the history of 
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their use, see D. Kahn, The codebreakers, New York 

and London 1967. (C.E. Boswortu) 

MU‘AMMAR (a.), appellative of legendary as well 
as historical people who are alleged to have lived 
to an exceptionally great age. 

Like Judaism and other ancient religions, Islam 
knows a category of people, almost always men, who 
are characterised by extreme longevity granted by 
God. These persons walked the earth immediately 
following the Creation and are believed to have done 
so intermittently until today (for a 20th century exam- 
ple, see H. St. John B. Philby, Arabian days, London 
1948, the 23rd photograph between pp. 224 and 225). 
Whereas for Jews Methuselah is the longest living 
patriarch, for Muslims this is Noah. Definitions of 
how old a person must be to deserve the appellative 
differ widely. Since the Prophet Muhammad is 
credited with the statement that people who reach the 
age of seventy are especially blessed, this age is some- 
times taken as starting point for the appellative to be 
applicable (cf. Goldziher, Abhandlungen, ii, pp. xxix 
f.), although the lower limit of eighty years is also 
given. Usually the lower limits fluctuate between one 
hundred and one hundred and twenty, while there is 
not really an upper limit. Various mu‘ammariin are 
believed to have reached ages of three to six hundred 
years, but reports about still longer living persons 
have emerged through the centuries in all the regions 
of the Islamic world. 

Still the most complete survey of mu‘ammartin today 
is I. Goldziher’s study with which he introduced his 
edition of one of the oldest collections of poetry 
attributed to various long-lived poets, sc. Abi Hatim 
al-Sidjistani, d. 255/869 [q.v.], Kitab al-Mu‘ammarin, 
in his Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, ii, Leiden 
1889. (Abu Hatim’s is not the oldest work on this sub- 
ject; al-Haytham b. ‘Adi, d. 206/821 [9.v.], is also 
credited with a book on mu‘ammarin.) The poems pre- 
served in this anthology deal with descriptions of the 
hardships of old age—often heralded by the greying of 
hair and beard—mixed with outbursts of nostalgia 
about lost youth and vigour. Verses of this sort con- 
stitute a separate genre in Arabic poetry practised by 
many poets of all times, also by those who do not (yet) 
deserve the appellative of mu‘ammarin. 

Apart from the richly annotated edition of this 
poetry and the accompanying akhbar, Goldziher gives 
a general introduction to the phenomenon which can 
be summarised under the following headings: a 
survey of the oldest mu‘ammariin from pre-Islamic 
history: tribal patriarchs, princes, heroes and sages; 
the different ways in which old age is said to debilitate; 
a list of works written and compiled after Abt Hatim 
in which there are occasional references to, as well as 
special chapters about, mu‘ammarin and their poetry; 
and the alleged role played by mu‘ammarin in the 
evolution of guilds (futuzwwa [g.v.}) in Islam, which by 
means of long-lived patrons seek to project their 
origins back to a time long before the advent of Islam. 

Goldziher also devotes space to the position of 
alleged mu‘ammariin in the religious theorising of 
Sunni and Shi¥‘T scholars. For the Shi‘a, this boils 
down to the spreading of the belief in a hidden place 
from where he will emerge one day as the expected 
mahdi {q.v.] to rule the world once more with justice. 
The mu‘ammar phenomenon is adduced here to bolster 
the doctrine and to lend the alleged re-emergence 
plausibility (cf. Abhandlungen, ii, pp. Ixii ff.). In this 
way Shi‘a doctrine benefitted from the ancient lore of 
the mu‘ammariin, doctrine and folklore mutually 
strengthening each other. 

Sunni Muslims have also made considerable use of 


the belief in the existence of the long-lived. 
Mu‘ammarin, legendary as well as_ historical 
persons—the latter not necessarily themselves respon- 
sible for the advanced ages they are alleged to have 
attained—are depicted as having played an important 
role as transmitters of Prophetic traditions. This is 
especially attested in the earliest development of 
Kifan isnads, but on a lesser scale also in that of 
Basran isnads. From the canonical collections it 
appears that hadith transmission in Kifa is connected 
in particular with Companions whose names are 
closely linked to Kifa, among whom Ibn Mas‘ad 
[g.2.] is the most famous and prolific. Well, in the 
isnad strands from the Prophet, whose words are 
transmitted by a Companion via one or two other 
authorities, to the ‘‘common link’’ (for this term, see 
Bibl.), Ibn Mas‘tid’s traditions required the names of 
two or three of Ktfa’s distinguished jurisconsults, e.g. 
Ibrahim al-Nakha‘'l (d. 96/714 [9.v.]) before the time 
gap between Prophet and ‘‘common link’’ was pro- 
perly bridged. Ibrahim was born too late (ca. 50/670) 
to assume—or be placed in—the position of direct 
pupil of Ibn Mas‘id (d. 32-3/652-3), so one more 
transmitter had to be inserted between them to create 
an uninterrupted isndd: this position was mostly filled 
by a member of Ibn Mas‘tid’s so-called ‘‘circle’’, e.g. 
‘Alkama, Masruk, al-Aswad b. Yazid and several 
others. It is here that mu‘ammariin make their 
entrance: the strands: Prophet > Ibn Mas‘td > one 
of his circle > Ibrahim > ‘‘common link’’ acquired 
eventually large numbers of alternative strands sup- 
porting more or less the same matns, parading instead 
of five names only four: Prophet > Ibn Mas‘id > a 
mu‘ammar > ‘‘common link’’. Sometimes this 
mu‘ammar was a historical person who claimed to have 
reached an advanced age, this claim being eagerly 
emphasised after his death by his pupil, the ‘common 
link’’, who profited from this age. At other times the 
mu‘ammar was a fictitious person, wholly invented, 
complete with his allegedly advanced age at death, by 
the ‘‘common link’’ who pretended to have heard his 
traditions. The early sources yield in all a dozen or so 
names of persons populating Kufan isndds whose ages 
at death mark them as mu‘ammarin, two of whom may 
have been historical personalities, the rest fictitious. 
In Basran isnads there are only two such mu‘ammariin, 
but both were probably historical while one of these 
was even a ‘‘common link”’ in his own right. For their 
names and dates, see al-Dhahabi’s AA/ al-mi’a fa- 
saidan, and WZKM (1991). 

In the course of the 2nd/8th century the mu‘ammar 
phenomenon lost its usefulness and popularity, but it 
never died out completely. There is even one legend 
about a mu‘ammar who was some 700 years old when 
he died, Baba Ratan [q.v.] (cf. J. Horovitz, Baba 
Ratan, the Saint of Bhatinda, in Journal of the Panjab 
Historical Society, 1i [1913-14], 97-117, an Indian saint 
revered by adherents of several local religions. The 
Muslims of the region maintain that he was already 
alive at the time of Muhammad and once did him a 
good turn. Ibn Hadjar (/saba fi tamyiz al-sahaba, ed. 
Badjawi, ii, 523-39) duly included him among the 
Companions. 
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Dhahabi, AA/ al-mi’a fa-sa%dan, ed. J. Sublet, in 
Cahiers d’onomastique arabe, i (1979), 99-159; G.H.A. 
Juynboll, The role of mufammarin in the earthly 
development of the isnad, in WZKM (1991); for the 
technical fadith term ‘‘common link’’, see idem, 
Muslim tradition. Studies in chronology, provenance and 
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authorship of early hadith, Cambridge 1983, 206-17; 
idem, Some isnad-analytical methods illustrated on the 
basis of several woman-demeaning sayings from hadith 
literature, in al-Qantara, x (1989), 343-83; idem, 

Analysing isnads in hadith and akhbar /iterature, in 

Lawrence JI. Conrad (ed.), Early Arabic 

historiography. New perspectives and methodologies, 

Princeton 1991; idem, Muslim’s introduction to his 

Sahih, translated and annotated with an excursus on the 

chronology of fitna and bid‘a, in JSAJ, v (1984), 303-8, 

especially for a chronology of the origins of the 

isnad. _ (G.H.A. Juynpot) 

MU‘AMMAR ,. ‘ABBAD at-Sutami, Abu ‘Amr 
or Abu ’l-Mu‘tamir, a leading Mu‘tazili theolo- 
gian from Basra who lived during the reign of Harun 
al-Rashid (reigned 170-93/786-809) and died in 
215/830. 

According to Ibn Hazm (al-Fisal, iv, 194, 1 f.) he 
was a client (mawia) of the Bana Sulayman and seems 
to have earned his livelihood as a druggist (‘affar). 
Apparently for his doctrine of endless ma‘ani, he was 
accused by his Mu‘tazili colleagues before the gover- 
nor of Basra and fled to Baghdad. There he appears 
to have hidden in the house of Ibrahim b. al-Sindi 
[g.v.], the son of the Police Chief al-Sindi b. Shahik. 
Not reliable is the report that MuSammar was sent by 
Hardin al-Rashid to the Indian king for discussions of 
theological questions and was poisoned on the way. 
Among his pupils are mentioned Hisham b. ‘Amr al- 
Fuwati [q.v.] and above all Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir 
[q.v.], the founder of the Mu‘tazili school in Baghdad. 
One of his famous disputants was al-Nazzam (q.v. }. 
According to the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim, he wrote 
four treatises on central themes of his philosophy 
(Kitab al-Ma‘ani; Kitab al-Istita‘a; Kitab al-djuz? alladhi 
la yatadjazza; al-Kawl bi 'l-a‘vad wa ’l-djawahir), but 
also on natural sciences (Kitab ‘Illat al-karastun wa ’l- 
mir°at, ‘On the principle of the steelyard and the mir- 
ror’’; Kitab al-Layl wa ’l-nahar wa ’l-amwal, ‘‘On night 
and day and their end (?)’’). 

The only sources on Mu‘ammar’s philosophy are 
preserved in later sources which give us a fragmentary 
idea of his doctrine, which is not yet clear in all 
details. They reflect the continuing discussions of his 
time, especially of Dirar b. ‘Amr [q.v. in Suppl.] and 
al-Nazzam, on God, His creation and man. Like 
Dirar and other Mu‘tazilis, he presupposes the con- 
cept of God’s transcendence; however, he refrained 
from the systematic development of a negative 
theology as we find it in Dirar. God’s willing and 
knowing is endlessly effective and not determinable or 
definable as something effected by God. Against Abu 
’]-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf [q.2.], they cannot even be iden- 
tified with God himself. MuSammar’s doctrine of God 
as endless active power which is not reflected in His 
creation is taken over by his pupil Hisham b. ‘Amr al- 
Fuwati. It was the starting-point of his theories on 
substance (djawhar, djism), accidents (a‘7ad@), nature 
(tabs, tabi<a) and ma‘ani. As God’s endless power is not 
reflected in the visible world, he has not created the 
accidents, the phenomena, but the substrates, the 
substances in which by nature inhere the accidents. 
Contrary to Dirar and similar to al-Nazzam, who here 
replaces the doctrine of the God-created ‘‘cause’’ 
(sabab) as taught by the Shi‘t Hisham al-Hakam {g.v.], 
nature appears to be a causal principle which causes 
“‘accidents’’, the ‘‘generations’’ (mutawallidat) and 
“‘forms’’ (hayat) of substances. Different from al- 
Nazzam, who interprets nature as something imposed 
on the substances by God, Mu‘ammar considers 
nature as an independent factor, as a determinating 
element which makes superfluous any involvement of 


the transcendent deity in the world of phenomena. 

This idea of God’s unconcernedness with the visible 
world is further developed in a unique manner in 
Mu‘ammar’s theory of the ma‘ani, determinant fac- 
tors which themselves are determined by other deter- 
minant factors ad infinitum. If we implicate in this 
endless series of ma‘ani the notion of God as first deter- 
minant Who Himself is not determined by another 
determinant, we may detect here parallels with Aristo- 
tle’s doctrine of the npdtov xwodv d&xivntov and of the 
&vOpwros-dvOpwnov-yew& argument. However, the 
emphasis of Mu‘ammar is different: ma ‘ani are deter- 
minating causes of similarity and _ dissimilarity 
between two things and guarantee the undeter- 
minedness of God’s endless dynamis. Mu‘ammar 
does not give a solution of the problem of how deter- 
minating ma‘ani at the same time can be determined 
entities (and in this are similar to the accidents). His 
doctrine appears to be a strange mixture of ‘‘Platonis- 
ing’’ ideas, preformations and ‘‘Aristotelian’’ concep- 
tions of matter, of substance void of &:60¢. 

This becomes evident in Mu‘ammar’s definition of 
the primary substance, the atom: it already contains 
eidetically three dimensions, length, breadth and 
depth, which become visible in the combination of 
eight to each other identical atoms to a cube. This is 
a further development of Dirar’s explanation of 
substances as a conglomeration of ‘‘accidents’’, of 
‘“‘parts’’; apparently it was not taken up by later 
Muttazilis (cf. Daiber, Mu‘ammar, 333 ff.). 

The theory here described of determinating ma‘ani 
as constituents of God-created substances and their 
accidents which inhere in them by ‘‘nature’’ becomes 
the basis for MuSammar’s theodicy and his doctrine of 
free will. The evil in the world is a causal effect of 
nature and not based on God’s predestination. Conse- 
quently, man is gifted with free will: he can decide 
about his actions which, however, are determined by 
the causality of nature. Man’s actions appear to be 
accidents of his God-created substance. Here, too, 
Mu‘ammar differs from the more ‘‘materialistic’’ 
explanation by Dirar and his ‘‘school’’ of man as a 
conglomerate of perceivable accidents. We find some 
similarities to al-Nazzam and his pupils (cf. Daiber, 
op. cit., 342 ff.). MuSammar’s theory of free will 
appears to be more expanded in the teaching of his 
pupil Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir (cf. Daiber, op. cit., 399 
ff.); it is already a serious attempt to develop the 
theory of Hisham b. al-Hakam and his contemporary 
Dirar concerning man’s actions as created by God 
and ‘‘acquired’’ by man who has freedom of choice, 
to a more complex doctrine which differentiates 
between man’s free will, the causality of nature and 
the createdness of substances in which accidents 
inhere by the necessity of nature. Al-Nazzam con- 
sidered nature as something created by God; 
Mu‘ammar, however, could classify nature as an 
independent factor, as a principle which regulates the 
causality between the ‘‘forms’’ (hay°at) of substances, 
their accidents on the one hand and the determining- 
determined endless chain of ma‘ani on the other hand. 

Mu‘ammar’s doctrine is a lively mirror-picture of 
continuing discussions on the relation between God, 
man and world; it influenced the Mu‘tazili school of 
Baghdad in a decisive manner and contributed to the 
development of the Muttazili theory of the 
createdness of the Kur?4n which during the reign of 
al-Ma?’min was propagated as official dogma of the 
state [see MIHNa]. God’s word as every attribute can- 
not be defined and appears as endless power of acting 
which is not reflectable in actions, accidental realisa- 
tions; it is not identical with the spoken or written 
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word, the Kur’4n, which can only be classified as an 
accident, as accidental action of that substance in 
which it inheres as heard or written word. 

In his theory of the Imamate, Mu‘ammar follows 
the neutral attitude of his contemporaries Dirar b. 
‘Amr and Abu ’l-Hudhayl al-SAllaf; ultimately it can 
be traced back to W4sil b. ‘Ata? (on whom cf. now 
Daiber, Wasil Ibn ‘Ata? als Prediger und Theologe, Leiden 
1988, 8, 14 ff.). MuSammar refrains from any judg- 
ment on the question which party of the participants 
in the Battle of the Camel was right; at the same time 
he follows the pro-‘Alid tendencies of the “Abbasids. 

Bibliography: For the sources, more details and 
older studies, see H. Daiber, Das theologisch- 
philosophische System des Mu‘ammar Ibn ‘Abbad as- 

Sulami (gest. 830 n. Chr.), Beirut-Wiesbaden 1975 

(= Beiruter Texte und Studien 19); J. van Ess, in 

Isl., \witi (1981), 293-309; Daiber, ibid., 310-20; 

R.M. Frank in BiOr, xxxviii (1981), cols. 737-58; 

Daiber, Gott, Natur und menschlicher Wille im frithen 

islamischen Denken (Inaugural lecture, Free Univer- 

sity Amsterdam 1978); idem, in Saeculum, xxix 

(1978), 361-3; W. Montgomery Watt, Der Islam, ii, 

Stuttgart, etc. 1985 (=Die Religionen der 

Menschheit 25,2), index s.n.; and idem, Islamic phi- 

losophy and theology, an extended survey, Edinburgh 

1985, 47, 52-3. (H. Darser) 

MU‘SAMMIR [see muSammar}. 

AL-MUSAMMARIYYA [see AL-KHATTABIYYA]. 

MUSANSAN (a.), a technical term in the science 
of hadith [q.v.]. It is used to indicate that established 
transmission methods, e.g. as indicated by terms such 
as haddathani, akhbarani or sami‘tu, are not known to 
have occurred, or have not been observed, between 
the transmitters of one or more links in an isndd [q.v. ]. 
The method described by the term mu‘an‘an solely 
consists of the preposition ‘an ‘‘on the authority of’. 
Isnads with one or more times the preposition ‘an 
between two transmitters are called mu‘an‘an isnads. 
Closely connected with this sort of isndd and often 
dealt with in the same breath is the so-called mu°annan 
isnad, which introduces the information transmitted 
by an older to a younger authority simply by means 
of the conjunction anna, ‘‘that’’, similarly without 
indications such as haddathani etc. In al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, Kitab al-Kifaya fi “tlm al-riwaya, 407, Malik 
b. Anas (d. 179/795 (q.v.]) is mentioned as probably 
the first to equate both isnads (see also Subhi al-Salih, 
©Ulim al-hadith wa-mustalahuh, 236). 

The term mu‘an‘an, or at least discussions about the 
phenomenon, can be traced to relatively early times. 
Allegedly the first great ridjal expert, Shu‘ba b. al- 
Hadjdjadj (d. 160/777 [q.v.]) from Basra, is reported 
to have said Fulan ‘an fulan laysa bi-hadith (‘‘Someone 
on the authority of someone [else] does not constitute a 
[proper] Aadith’’, see Ibn Radjab, Sharh “ial al- 

' Tirmidhi, 269). It is also alluded to in the Risdla of al- 
Shafi't (d. 204/820 [9.v.]) (ed. A. M. Shakir, 378-80). 

The ‘an‘ana issue first receives a good deal of atten- 
tion in discussions among hadith experts referred to in 
the introductory chapter with which Muslim b. al- 
Hadjdjadj (d. 261/875 [q.v.]) begins his tradition col- 
lection, the Sahih. The third and final part of this 
introduction (ed. M.F. ‘Abd al-Baki, i, 29-35, 
translated in JSAZ, v [1984], 293-302) is devoted to a 
discussion on the admissibility of zsndds with one or 
more links being described merely by ‘an. Muslim 
mentions one self-styled hadith expert (baSd muntahili al- 
hadith), whom he does not identify, as having 
stipulated that the mere use of ‘an is not sufficient to 
assert the reliability of the transmission procedure 
between each pair of transmitters in an isnad. Rather, 


this expert insists that sama‘, ‘‘hearing’’, should be 
established between pairs of transmitters in the case of 
every single isnad in which ‘an occurs. Muslim, on the 
other hand, declares himself to be content with San, as 
long as contemporaneity (mu‘dsara), and hence even 
encounter (lika”), may be deemed likely on the basis 
of the fact that both transmitters are known to have 
been reliable (¢hika) and as long as no-one is suspected 
of having committed ¢adlis [g.v.}, a rather vague term 
indicating a wide range of different ways of deceit in 
tradition transmission. Muslim’s argument in favour 
of his lenient stance vis-a-vis mu‘an‘an isnads is simple 
and direct: none of the recognised hadith experts of old 
has ever stipulated the discarding of such isnads, as 
can be proven by the occurrence of dozens and dozens 
of traditions supported by such ¢sna@ds in all the 
prestigious collections known at the time he makes the 
statement, traditions which have never caused anyone 
to doubt their historicity. He has this argument fol- 
lowed by an extensive list cf such traditions. 

The ‘‘pseudo-traditionist’’, as Muslims calls his 
anonymous opponent, was tentatively identified by 
mediaeval Muslim scholars as Ibn al-Madini (d. 
239/853 [q.v.}) and/or al-Bukhari (d. 256/870 [q.v.]) 
(see for instance Ibn Radjab, op. cit., 272; Ibn al- 
Salah, Mukaddima, 158; cf. Goldziher, Muham- 
medanische Studien, ii, 248, Eng. tr., ii, 228-9), but this 
seems unlikely for three reasons: firstly, because the 
text in Muslim’s introduction speaks consistently of 
only one man who propagated these ideas and not 
more than one; secondly, because all the tradition col- 
lections preceding that of al-Bukhari, as well as al- 
Bukhari’s Sahih itself, in addition to those collections 
compiled later, are riddled with mu‘an‘an isnads; and 
thirdly, because it is hard to accept that rivalry such as 
there may have been among collectors like Muslim 
and al-Bukhari would have been of the magnitude 
that the former called the latter a ‘‘pseudo-expert’’. 
There are reports which claim that Muslim felt respect 
for his older colleague (see al-Sam‘ani, Kitab al-Imla? 
wa ‘l-istimla?, 136). Besides, there are good grounds 
for assuming that the ‘‘pseudo-expert’’ taken to task 
by Muslim in his introduction was somebody else. A 
case could be made for al-Husayn b. SAIi al-Karabist 
(d. 245/859 [q. v.]) (for arguments supporting this sur- 
mise, see Juynboll in JSAJ, v, 293 f.). 

The matter of admissibility of mu‘an‘an isndds never 
seems to have been settled definitively, but the overall 
majority of hadith scholars bracketed them with mut- 
tastl (uninterrupted) isndds. On the other hand, the 
phenomenon has never again given rise to wide- 
ranging discussions violent enough to upset the 
applecart. Until the present day, these isnads are dealt 
with in books dealing with technical terms in the 
science of tradition and are invariably marked as 
acceptable, as long as the conditions, also formulated 
by Muslim, are met: thikas who are each other’s con- 
temporaries, on whom there rests no suspicion of 
tadlis, can be considered to be honest when they claim 
that they have something ‘‘on the authority of’ some- 
one else; mu“dsara is then almost a guarantee for lika?, 
It must be realised that if those rejecting the 
admissibility of mu‘an‘an isnads had had their way, 
Islam’s canonical tradition literature would have 


-attained a mere fraction of the bulk it actually did 


attain. Reading between the lines of Muslim’s chapter 
of his introduction on this issue leaves the reader with 
the impression that Muslim himself was aware that 
that might have happened. 
Bibliography: Muslim b. al-Hadjdjadj, Sahih, 
ed. M. F. ‘Abd al-Baki, Cairo 1955-6, i, 29-35; 
Muslim’s introduction to his Sahih. Translated and 
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annotated with an excursus on the chronology of fitna and 

bid‘a, by G. H. A. Juynboll in JSAJ, v (1984) esp. 

293-302; al-Hakim al-Naysabari, Ma‘rifat ‘ulum al- 

hadith, ed. Mu‘azzam Husayn, Cairo~Hyderabad 

1937, 34-5; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifaya ft “lm 

al-riwaya, Hyderabad 1357, 291; fbn al-Salah, 

Mukaddima, ed. SA’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman, Cairo 

1974, 152 ff.; Nawawi, Takrib, tr. W. Margais, in 

JA, 9th series, xvi (1900), 522 tf.; Suytatr, Vadrib al- 

rawi ft sharh takrib al-Nawawi, ed. SA. ‘Abd al-Latif, 

i, 214-7. (G.H.A. JuyNBoLL) 

MU?ANNATH [see MUDHAKKaR]. 

MUSARADA (a.) ‘‘opposition’’. This term indi- 
cates in Arabic literature imitation or emulation; 
the poet composes his work in the same rhyme and 
metre, and in doing so, often tries to surpass the 
original. The imitating of soreone’s work was also 
used sometimes as a deliberate act of hommage. The 
concept of naka*id (‘polemic or contest or repartee 
poems’’ by, among others, Djarir and al-Farazdak 
[¢.vv.]), however, is not regarded as an emulation or 
imitation, although poems which are based on this 
idea are often composed in the same rhyme and 
metre. In his book concerning the history of naka in 
Arabic literature, Ahmad al-Shayib (6 ff.) attempts to 
delineate the various, related concepts of mu‘arada, 
nakida [q.v.], mufakhara (q.v.| and mundfara. A synony- 
mous term is perhaps muhadha (see al-Hatimi, Hilyat 
al-muhadara, Baghdad 1979, ii, 28 ff.). The concept of 
mu‘drada was in use as early as the period of the 
Dyahiliyya, when the two poets Imru? al-Kays and 
Tarafa b. al-‘Abd [g.vv.] competed with each other in 
their description of a horse (two poems in the rhyme 
6). One Umm Djundad acted as their arbiter 
(Aghani', vii, 128, and 3, viii, 194). 

A separate place is occupied by the mu‘arada of the 
Kur’an. It is likely that the imitating of the Kur?an in 
this manner was regarded by most Arabs as a 
blasphemy. One such imitation of the Kur?an, by al- 
Mutanabbi [q.v.], relates to his supposed pretentions 
to being a prophet. The seventeen-year old poet com- 
posed, in the year 332/943, a large number of “bar 
(‘admonitions’), which imitated Kur?anic verses 
from the Meccan period. One verse appears to have 
been preserved (F. Gabrieli, Studi su al-Mutanabbi, 
Rome 1972, 5-6; R. Blachére, Un poete arabe du [Vieme 
stécle: Abou t-Tayyib al-Motanabbi, Paris 1935, 67; al- 
BadiI, al-Subh al-munabbi ‘an haythiyyat al-Mutanabbi, 
Cairo 1963, 55 ff.). Another poet, al-Ma‘arri {q. v. ]. is 
rebuked for imitating the Kur?an. His Kitab al-Fusal 
wa ‘l-ghayat, which relates cryptic verses and alle- 
gories, caused his contemporaries to accuse the poet of 
attempting to criticise the Kur°’an. (Moustapha Saleh, 
in BEt, Or., xxii [1969], 142, 146; P. Smoor, Kings and 
Bedouins in the palace of Aleppo, Manchester 1985, 215- 
15). On the other hand, many poets are said to have 
imitated another work by al-Ma‘arri, called the Mulka 
al-sabil, and written in rhymed prose. In this context, 
we may point to the Ahkam san‘at al-kalam by Ibn al- 
Ghafir al-Kala‘i (see Saleh, op. c#t., 150-1; Thsan 
‘Abbas, Tarikh al-Nakd al-adabi ‘ind al-‘Arab, Beirut 
19782, 509 ff.). This author realised that he could not 
surpass his example. 

In the field of literary theory, ‘Abd al-Kahir al- 
Djurdjani {¢.v. in Suppl.] in his Dala*l al-i‘djaz is 
generally regarded as the first to have developed 
original ideas about the mu‘arada. Von Griinebaum 
(Krittk und Dichtkunst, 112, see also 120) says that 
Djurdjani interprets the concept of mu‘arada as a 
stylistic imitation of a certain passage with the pur- 
pose of surpassing the predecessor. According to 
Djurdjani, the explanation which says that mu‘arada 


intends the substitution of every word by a synonym 
is to be rejected. At present, however, the originality 
of Djurdjani’s remarks is given a more limited value, 
since his thoughts are to be placed within the context 
of his time (see Lidia Bettini, Lingua e retorica nel V 
secolo, in Quaderni dt Studt Arabi, vi [1988] (Atti del XLT 
Congresso dell ’°U.E.A.1.)). 

E. Wagner (Aba Nuwas, Wiesbaden 1965, 246 and 
333) gives examples of mu‘drada by the ‘Abbasid poet 
Abia Nuwas [q.v.}] and of those taken from him. 

The concept of mu‘arada is also frequently found in 
Andalusian poetry, e.g. in the work of Ibn Khafadja 
{g.v.]; apart from quotations of complete hemistichs 
(mudammanat), especially from the Eastern poets, he 
‘also uses real mu‘dradat in which he imitates Andalu- 
sian poets such as Ibn Sara (Diwan, ed. Ghazi, 366, 
no. 306). The Hebrew Andalusian poets also imitated 
Eastern Arabic poetry. In this respect we can draw 
attention to the ‘‘fever poem’’ of Moses ben Ezra, 
which is composed in the same rhyme and metre as 
the ‘‘fever poem’’ by al-Mutanabbi (see D. Semah, in 
Tarbis, xxviii [1959], 397 ff.). There are also Hebrew 
imitations of Arabic muwashshahat |q.v.]. 

In his book Das Muwassah (Weimar 1897, 227-8), 
M. Hartmann showed that in the 7th/13th century 
especially, the mu‘drada was a popular form of art 
among the Arabic muwashshah poets. 

Bibliography: Bakillani, [“djaz al-Kur’an, Cairo 
1349, 130, ed. Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 19774, 159 
[243]; ‘Abd al-K4hir al-Djurdjani, Dala*il al-1djaz, 
Cairo 1331, 199-200, Cairo 1977, 269, and 12-44; 
G.E. von Grimebaum, Kritik und Dichtkunst, 
Wiesbaden 1955, 112-20; idem, in JNES, iii (1944), 
242; idem, A tenth century document of Arabic literary 
theory and criticism, Chicago 1950, 59; K. Abu Deeb, 
Al-Jurjani’s theory of poetic imagery, Warminster 1979, 
275; Ahmad al-Shayib, Ta°rikh al-Naka?id fi ’l-shiS 
al-‘Arabi, Cairo 1954, 6-8: S.M. Stern, Hispano- 
Arabic strophic poetry, ed. L.P. Harvey, Oxford 1974, 
45-9 et passim.; Ibn Khafadja, Diwan, ed. Ghazi, 
Alexandria 1960, 402; G. Schoeler, /bn Quzman’s 
Metrik, in BO, xt (1983), 311-32; M. Guidi, La lotta 
tra l’Islam e il Manicheismo, un libro di Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ 
contro il Corano confutato da al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, 
Rome 1927; J. van Ess, Some fragments of the 
mu‘Gradat al-Qur°an attributed to Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, in 
Studia Arabica et Islamica. Festschrift for Ihsan ‘Abbas on 
his sixtieth birthday, ed. Wadad al-Qadi, Beirut 1981, 
151-63; L. Bettini, Studi sudla teorta letterarta araba, 
Florence 1981, 14 n. 31; U. Haxen, The Mu‘arada 
concept and its musico-rhythmical implications, in Al- 
Andalus, xliii (1978), 113-24. (A. ScHIPPERS) 
MUSARADA (a.) ‘‘collation’’ [see MUKABALA]. | 
MU‘ARRAB (a.) denotes an arabicised loan or 

foreign word. During their intensive study of the 
Arabic language, the Arab philologists did not fail to 
notice that numerous lexemes in Arabic are of foreign 
origin. They were called mu‘arrab (from ‘arraba ‘‘to 
arabicise’’; a‘raba, with the same meaning, occurs 
also), and often also dakhil ‘‘intruded, penetrated’’. A 
difference between the two terms cannot be deter- 
mined. In its literal meaning, mu‘arrab comprises only 
the loan words which were integrated into the Arabic 
of pre- and early Islamic times (kalam al-‘arab al- 
fusaha’), while those of the post-classical period are 
called muwallad. However, the term muwallad does not 
only refer to loan words, but to all kinds of linguistic 
neologisms which came up in post-classical Arabic. 
The difference between mu‘arrab and muwallad is not 
taken into consideration by all philologists, and so 
mu‘arrab often is the general term for ‘‘loan word, 
foreign word’’. Al-Suyiat, in his Muzhir, consistently 
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classifies the Arabic lexicon, with the exception of the 
truly Arabic lexemes which were passed down, into 
three periods: al-mu‘arrab, i.e. loan words which have 
penetrated into Arabic during pre- and early Islamic 
times (Muzhir, al naw‘ 19); al-alfaz al-islamiyya, i.e. 
neologisms and Joan words originating from Islam (al- 
naw‘ 20), and al-muwallad, i.e. neologisms and loan 
words of the post-classical period (a/-naw‘ 21). 

Even the oldest Kur?4n interpreters, Ibn ‘Abbas 
and his pupils, are said to have recognised the foreign 
origin of words which occur in the Kur?an, like 
sidjdjil, mishkat, yamm, tur, abdrik, istabrak (al- 
Djawaliki, Mu‘arrab, 5,1). More or less elaborate 
statements about the mu‘arrab are given by almost all 
philological authorities, in the first place al-Khalil, 
who already expounds criteria to identify foreign 
words. In his Kitab (Balak 1316/17, ii, 342 f.: ma u‘riba 
min al-a‘djamiyya, and ittirad al-ibdal fi ’l-farisiyya), 
Sibawayh devotes two chapters to the loan words from 
Persian. Authors who deal in greater detail with the 
mu‘arrab problem, include Abi ‘Ubayd (al-Gharid al- 
musannaf, cf. Ramadan Abdel-Tawab, 169 ff.), Ibn 
Durayd (Djamhara, iii, 499-503), al-Tha‘alibi (Fikh al- 
lugha, Cairo 1954, 285-6), and in particular, al- 
Djawaliki, who summarises the knowledge of his 
predecessors in his Kitab al-Mu‘arrab min al-kalam al- 
a‘djami. Of the later philologists may be mentioned 
Aba Hayyan al-Gharnati and al-Suydti, who deal 
with the theme in several of their works, as well as the 
Ottoman scholar Ahmad Kamal Bashazada and the 
Egyptian Shihab al-Din al-Khafadji, each of whom 
composed a work on loan words in Arabic. The loan 
words which have penetrated into post-classical 
Arabic (muwallad) are occasionally treated in the 
works that deal with the ‘‘language errors of the com- 
mon_ people’’ (/ahn al-‘awamm). Here, too, al- 
Djawaliki must be brought into prominence with his 
work Takmilat islah md taghlatu fi ’l-Samma, but Ibn 
Kutayba too devotes a chapter of his Adab al-katib 
(526 ff.) to this theme. 

The Arab scholars deal with the question from 
which languages the loan words originate—especially 
mentioned are Persian, Syriac, Greek (rimiyya), 
Ethiopic, Hebrew, Coptic and Nabataean (?)—and 
with the degree and way in which they were 
integrated. They distinguish phonemic and mor- 
phemic aspects. Sibawayh states that Persian g is rep- 
resented in Arabic by @ or k, Persian p by 6 or f, and 
Persian sh by s. He notes that the ending -ah, which 
goes back to Middle Persian -ak, occurs in Arabic as 
-adj or -ak. He also distinguishes between loan words 
which were borrowed unchanged (like ibrisam, adjurr) 
and others which were adapted to the noun system 
(like dirham, djawrab). From the methodological view- 
point, Jater scholars hardly surpassed Sibawayh since 
they, because of their one-sided orientation towards 
Arabic, did not lend enough weight to the knowledge 
of the languages of origin. Most of them were familiar 
with Persian only, and consequently wrong 
judgments are often found. The Arabic philologists 
mention three criteria to determine the foreign origin 
of a lexeme: it has not been integrated into the noun 
system; it shows certain phonematic combinations 
which are excluded in authentic Arabic roots, a view- 
point which had already been discovered by al-Khalil 
(cf. Muzhir, i, 270, 6 ff.); and finally, can it be derived 
from a verbal root? In the latter case, some 
philologists consider the integration of a loan word as 
completed, so that it has become part of the ‘arabiyya 
(cf. Ibn Djinni, Khasa7is, i, 357: ma kisa Sala kalam al- 
‘arab fa-huwa min kalam al-‘arab). The Basran scholar 
Abi ‘Ubayda is said to have upheld the.opinion that 


the Kuran cannot contain any foreign element, 
because, according to sura XXVI, 195, it was com- 
posed ‘‘in pure Arabic’’ (bi-lisan'® Sarabiyy'™ mubin). 
The other scholars do not take over this view and 
point out that foreign words, through arabicisation, 
have: become an integral element of the Sarabiyya (cf. 
Ibn Faris, al-Sahibi ft fikh al-lugha, 59; al-Djawaliki, 
Mu‘arrab, 5, 7). 

The numerous loan words existing in Arabic 
already in pre-Islamic times originate mainly from 
Aramaic or Persian. It is occasionally difficult to 
determine whether loan words come from Semitic 
languages which are older than Arabic, because for- 
mally they cannot be distinguished from lexemes 
which are genuinely Arabic, cf. kataba ‘‘to write’’, 
which, as a cultural term, is of Northwestern Semitic 
origin, while kataba in the meaning of ‘‘to sew 
together’’ may belong to the authentic Arabic lexicon. 
Borrowings from Greek or Latin have usually come 
into Arabic through Aramaic, cf. zawdj<Aram. 
zawga < Greek Eetyoc; Kasr< Aram. kastra< Lat. cas- 
tra. Iranian words too have often reached Arabic via 
Aramaic. With Islam, there came a series of Judaco- 
Christian religious terms, originating from Hebrew, 
cf. salat, zakat and sadaka. Christian religious notions 
were taken from Ethiopic, too, from which derive 
however also many a word of everyday language, e.g. 
khubz and baghil. A new epoch began when Arabic 
developed into the cultural language of the Islamic 
world. The classical cultural heritage, appropriated 
through the translation of Greek words into Arabic, 
brought a great number of loan words, like dughrafiya, 
musiki, hayild and athir, used until today. The rise of 
Turkish dynasties has left relatively few traces in 
Arabic, with the exception of the Ottoman domina- 
tion whose influence is shown by a greater number of 
borrowings. The basic truth for all loan words is that 
those which do not fit into the morphemic system of 
the Arabic language show in the long run the 
tendency of being replaced by Arabic neologisms. 
Thus artthmatiki, ‘‘arithmetic’’, was replaced at an 
early stage by ‘lm al-hisdb, in the same way as 
utumiubil, ‘‘automobile’’, is in our days replaced by 
Sayydra, whereas falsafa, ‘‘philosophy’’, (with 
faylasif<Greek gAdcogos) or talfan, ‘‘to phone’’, 
(with tilifun) have become integral elements of the 
lexicon. 

Bibliography: Aba Mansur al-Djawaliki, Kitab 
al-Mu‘arrab min al-kalam al-a‘djami, ed. A.M. 
Shakir, Cairo 1361/1942; Suyati, al-AMuhadhdhab 
fima wakaS fi 1-Kur’an min al-mu‘arrab; idem, 
al-Mutawakkili (excerpt from al-Muhadhdhab), Cairo 
1926; Khafadji, Shifa? al-ghalil fima waka‘ fi kalam al- 
“Arab min al-dakhil, Cairo 1325/1907; S. 
Munadjdjid, al-Mufassal fi ‘l-alfaz al-faristyya al- 
mu‘arraba, Beirut 1398/1978; Ahmad Kamal 
Bashazada, Fr ‘t-ta%ib, Djami‘at al-Mawsil, 
Kulliyyat al-Adab 1403/1983; A. Siddiqi, Studien 
uber die Persischen Fremdworter im Klassischen Arabisch, 
Gottingen 1919; L. Kopf, The treatment of foreign 
words in mediaeval Arabic lexicology in Scripta 
Fherosolymitana, ix (1960) 191-205; Ramadan Abdel- 
Tawab, Das Kitab al-Garib al-Musannaf und seine 
Bedeutung fir die nationalarabische Lexikographie, diss. 
Munich 1962; A. Schall, Geschichte des Arabischen 
Wortschatzes—Lehn- und Fremdworter im Klassischen 
Arabisch, in Grundriss der Arabischen Philologie. Bd. 1. 
Sprachwissenschaft, Wiesbaden 1982, 142-53. 

(W. FiscHer) 

AL-MUSASKAR (M¢askar in the local pronuncia- 
tion; in French, Mascara), Arabic ‘‘military 
encampment’’, a town of Algeria, situated in lat. 
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35°26’ N. and long. 4°32’ W. at a distance of 60 
miles/96 km. to the south-east of Oran (Wahran). 

It lies on the southern slope of the Beni Chougran 
(Bani Shukran) range (which rise to 3,054 feet/900 
m.), called by the local people Shareb errih ‘‘drinker of 
the wind’’, and is built on the edge of a ravine at the 
bottom of which flows the Wadi Sidi Tudjiman and on 
the other side of which there stretches towards the 
north-west the suburb of Bab ‘Ali. Mascara 
dominates one of the most fertile plains of Algeria, 
one which measures 25 to 30 miles/40 to 50 km. from 
west to east and 10 to 12 miles/15 to 20 km. from 
north to south. Here, the people have from earliest 
times grown cereals, whilst the Europeans introduced 
here the cultivation of tobacco and created vineyards 
whose product is renowned. As the market centre for 
a prosperous region, Mascara had in 1926 30,660 
inhabitants, including 13,237 Europeans and 4,481 
Jews; since then, the population has considerably 
increased, whilst the extraneous elements have been 
reduced to a negligible number. 

Mascara is a small Berber town of considerable 
antiquity. According to al-Bakri (Masdlik, tr. de 
Slane, rev. Fagnan, 160), it included among its 
inhabitants people who came from Tahert (Tiaret), 
some of whom went and settled at Ifgan, a day’s 
journey to the south-east when this town was founded 
by Ya‘la b. Muhammad b. Salih al-Ifrani, in 338/949- 
50. Ibn Hawkal (tr. Kramers-Wiet, 87) and al-Idrisi 
(Opus geographicum, 251) mention Mascara as a large, 
well-watered village rich in fruits. The Almohads 
seem to have built a fortress there. The Zayyanids of 
Tlemcen kept a governor and a garrison there. Leo 
Africanus (tr. Epaulard, 338) notes the importance of 
the market which was held at Mascara, ‘‘one of the 
towns of the Beni Rasid’’ (Banu Rashid), where one 
could buy, along with cereals in large quantities, cloth 
and articles of harness manufactured in the country. 
The rulers of Tlemcen drew considerable revenues 
from it: 25,000 ducats according to Leo, 40,000 
pistoles, according to Marmol (Africa, ii, 356). 

The Turks established themselves at Mascara in the 
16th century and placed a garrison there. In 1701 they 
made it the capital of the beylik of the west, which had 
hitherto been Maztna in Dahra. The beys lived there 
till Oran was reoccupied by the Algerians in 1792. 
During this period, Mascara, which had hitherto only 
been an insignificant place, began to look like a 
regular town. The beys built two mosques and a 
madrasa, a wall and a kasha and brought in a water- 
supply. The manufacture of burnuses and fd@7iks, 
celebrated throughout the Regency, enriched the 
inhabitants. This prosperity began to decline after the 
beys left Mascara and especially after the risings, 
which broke out in the province of the West in the 
beginning of the 19th century. The Darkawi [bn 
Sharif seized the town in 1805 and held it for a time. 
In 1827 it was attacked by the marabout Muhammad 
al-Tidjani. Supported by the Hashim, he gained 
possession of the suburb of Bab SAIi, but was killed by 
the Turks when preparing to storm the town itself. At 
the end of the Turkish rule, ‘Abd al-Kadir [g.v.] who 
had been proclaimed Sultan by the tribes of the plain 
of Ghris, established his seat of government at 
Mascara, but rarely lived there. A French expedition 
in December 1836, led by Marshal Clauzel, occupied 
Mascara, which the French abandoned next day, after 
burning down part of it. The amir returned to the 
town and held it till 30 May 1841, when a column 
under Bugeaud occupied it finally for the French. 
Mascara, then half in ruins, had only a population of 
2,840 inhabitants. 


Bibliography: Cés-Caupenne, Mascara, Paris 
1856; Gorguos, Notice sur Mohammed el Kebir, in Rev. 
Africaine (1857); Lespinasse, Notice sur les Hachem de 
Mascara, in ibid. (1877), Correspondence du capitaine 
Daumas, Algiers 1912; Tableau des Etablissements fran- 
cais dans l’Algérie, year 1839; Guides Bleues, Algérie- 
Tunisie, index s.v. (G. Yver*) 
MUSATTILA [see Ta‘TIL]}. 

MUSAWADA (a.), barter, exchange. 

1. Mu‘awada, barter, is historically an early form 
of the exchange of commodities between two parties 
and the predecessor of buying and selling (éay‘; 
Roman law, emptio-venditio). In course of time, sale 
developed out of exchange when, with the coming of 
money, a sum was given in place of the goods which 
the other party had to give in return. In Islamic law 
we find the following four kinds of sale: 

a. Exchange of one thing for another. This is the 
primitive method of exchange (mu‘awada). Exchange 
is a transaction in kind. Payment takes place ‘“‘hand 
upon hand’? (yad@" bi-yad'"). 

b. Exchange of a thing for a definite sum (thaman). 
By thaman (gold or silver) a sum of money is meant. 
Here we have a sale in the proper sense of the word 
[see Bay‘]. 

c. Exchange of one definite sum (thaman) for 
another; this is the case of gold or silver being 
exchanged for each or one another. This is called sarf 
(money-changing). 

d. Exchange of a claim (dayn, debt) for a definite 
sum. The main business under this head is the salam 
or salaf |q.v.}. 

2. Mu‘dwada is a subdivision of the form of agree- 
ment called sulk. According to Ibn al-Kasim’s defini- 
tion, 338, and other fukaha?, such an agreement is 
either sulh al-ibra?, reduction of debt (not wiping it 
out), or sulh al-mu‘dwada, exchange of debts. Ibn al- 
Kasim thus defines the latter: ‘‘And the exchange, i.e. 
the composition, is the ceding of one’s right to a third 
person, e.g. when someone claims a house or a part 
of it and he allows this claim and concludes an agree- 
ment with him by which the debt is paid in some 
definite thing, e.g. in clothes.” In this case the 
creditor, instead of the thing claimed by him which 
the debtor is unwilling to give up, takes another to 
wipe out the disputed debt. An agreement may also be 
made about a legal claim instead of a thing. The 
following is a practical illustration. Zayd has a legal 
claim against ‘Amr. ‘Amr raises a claim against Zayd. 
Each of them abandons his claim in sudh al-mu‘awada 
and the demands are cancelled. 

3, Lastly, mu‘d@wada is a technical term in the 
general Islamic law of contract, on which there is no 
comprehensive study taking full account of the 
sources. A contract (‘akd) may be based on a one- 
sided or a mutual obligation (contractus unilateralis or 
bilateralis). The latter form, which is the basis for 
mutual obligations, claim and counterclaim, is called 
mu‘awada in Islamic law. Examples of contract of this 
sort are those of sale, lease, marriage, etc. 

Bibliography: L.W.C. van den Berg, De Con- 
tractu ‘‘do ut des’’, Leiden 1868, 29; Ahmad Abu ’I- 
Fath, al-Mu‘amalat, Cairo 1340, i, 41, 187 ff.; al- 
Shirazi, Kitab al-Tanbih, ed. A.W.T. Juynboll, 
Leiden 1879, pp. xi, xlviii, xiv; R. Grasshoff, Die 
aligemeinen Lehren des Obligationenrechis, Gottingen 
1895; see also the usual works on /ikh. 

(O. Spies) 

MUSAWIYA Is. Asi Suryan, the founder of the 
Umayyad dynasty of caliphs based in Syria 
(although not, as is often asserted, the first Umayyad 
caliph: that was SUthman b. ‘Affan {q.2.], his second 
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cousin), ruled as generally acknowledged caliph from 
41/661 to 60/680. His father was Abt Sufyan (Sakhr) 
b. Harb b. Umayya al-Akbar b. ‘Abd Shams [¢.2.} 
and his mother was Hint bint ‘Utba b. Raby<a [¢.0.], 
on account of whom Mu(‘awiya is sometimes referred 
to as Ibn Hind and Jbn akilat al-akbad, ‘‘the son of the 
liver-eater’’ (cf. below). 

The sources provide conflicting reports of the date 
of Mu‘4wiya’s birth and of his age when he died: he 
is said to have been born 5, 7 or 13 years before 
Muhammad’s call to prophethood, conventionally set 
in 610 A.D. (Ibn Hadjar, Jsaba, Cairo 1328, iii, 433), 
and to have been aged 73, 75, 78, 80 or 85 years when 
he died in Radjab 60/April-May 680 (al-Tabari, ii, 
198, 199-200; see also Wellhausen, Arab kingdom, 139. 
Several different dates in Radjab are proposed; it can 
be added that Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. de 
Boor, 356, believed him to have died on 6 Artemisios, 
May). His father, a prominent figure in pre-Islamic 
Mecca, being the leader of ‘Abd Shams there, acted 
as the leader of the Meccans at the battle of Uhud 
(g.v.] in 3/625 (in the course of which Hind mutilated 
the corpse of the Prophet’s uncle, Hamza, and 
chewed his liver as an act of vengeance), and 
organised the confederacy that unsuccessfully 
besieged Medina in 5/627. Thereafter, however, he 
ceased to figure as a leading member of the Meccan 
opposition to Muhammad. In 7/629 his widowed 
daughter, Mu‘awiya’s sister Umm Habiba, married 
the Prophet; in 8/630 Abii Sufyan went to Medina to 
negotiate with him; and when in the same year 
Muhammad entered Mecca, Abt Sufyan submitted 
and became a Muslim. According to Ibn Hadjar 
([saba, itt, 433, where the information is ascribed to al- 
Wakidi and preferred to a variant account), 
Mu‘4wiya also made his Islam manifest at this time 
(thus too al-Baladhuri, Futwh, 473), but in fact had 
been a crypto-Muslim since the treaty of Hudaybiyya 
{g.v.] in late 6/628. Both he and his father were 
nonetheless reckoned among the fulakd? and ‘utaka?, 
enemies of the Prophet who had fallen into his hands, 
either at al-Hudaybiyya (al-Kurtubi, al-DjamiS li- 
ahkam al-Kur’an, Cairo 1953-60, xvi, 281, ad Kur?an, 
XLVI, 24) or by virtue of the conquest of Mecca, 
and who had been released by him (cf. Ibn Hisham, 
821; A.J. Wensinck et alti, Concordance et indices de la 
tradition musulmane, Leiden 1936-69, s.v. faltk). They 
were also among ‘‘those whose hearts [were] reeon- 
ciled’’, as was Yazid b. Abi Sufyan (W.M. Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, 73; and see 
AL-MUPALLAFA KULUBUHUM). Mu‘awiya went on to 
serve as one of the Prophet’s scribes (al-Tabari, i, 
1782; al-Baladhuri, Futih, 473), being—so it is 
said—one of the seventeen literate Kurashis at the 
time (al-Baladhurt, Futuh, 471-2). 

In 13/634 the caliph Abu Bakr sent Mu‘awiya to 
Syria, where he functioned as the commander of the 
vanguard of the Arab army led by his brother Yazid 
in various operations against the Byzantines (al- 
Tabart, i, 2085, 2090; al-Baladhuri, Fut#h, 108, 117, 
119, 126); and, according to Sayf b. ‘Umar, he was 
present when the Arabs occupied Jerusalem in 16/637 
(al-Tabart, i, 2406, wrongly dated). When Yazid b. 
Abi Sufyan died in the plague of ‘Amwas [g.v.] in 
18/639, the caliph ‘Umar put Mu‘awiya in his 
brother’s place (al-Tabari, i, 2520 {sub anno 17]; al- 
Baladhuri, Futwh, 141; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta7rikh, 
ed. al-Umari, Nadjaf 1967, 109), and in the follow- 
ing year Mu‘awiya was in command of the Arab con- 
quest of Kaysariyya (g.v. for details; and note in par- 
ticular al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 142, 11. 14-17). The extent 
of the responsibilities assigned to Mu‘awiya when his 


brother died is not entirely clear. According to one 
report, ‘Umar put him in charge of the djund of 
Dimashk and its kharédj, and assigned the djund and 
kharad; of al-Urdunn to someone else (al-Tabari, i, 
2520, citing Ibn Ishak, who also provides a confusing 
report at p. 2646 in respect of the year 21); but 
according to another, ‘Umar put him over both 
Dimashk and al-Urdunn (al-Tabari, i, 2866, citing 
Sayf); and a third says that he appointed him over 
“‘Syria’’, apparently in the sense of Dimashk, al- 
Urdunn, Hims and Kinnasrin to the exclusion of 
Filastin (al-Baladhuri, Futi#h, 141, citing Hisham b. 
‘Ammar; cf. also 172, !. 5; and Theophanes, 
Chronographia, 340, where the whole of the greater 
Syria is included). The situation is hardly any clearer 
in respect of 23/644, the year of ‘Umar’s death, or the 
arrangements made by ‘Uthman; on the one hand, 
Mu‘awiya was ‘Umar’s governor of Dimashk (or 
Dimashk and al-Urdunn) in 23, the governor of Hims 
(or Hims and Kinnasrin) being ‘Umayr b. Sa‘d al- 
Ansari (al-Tabari, i, 2737 [note e], 2798, 2866); but 
on the other hand, ‘Uthman put Mu‘awiya and 
“Umayr b. Sa‘d in charge of (? confirmed their 
appointment over) ‘‘Syria’’ and al-Djazira respec- 
tively (al-Baladhuri, Fut#h, 183). The solution seems 
to be that Hims, Kinnasrin and al-Djazira were 
distinct from ‘‘Syria’’ at this stage (pace Hisham b. 
‘Ammiér, cited above) and formed an entity of their 
own, just as they had in 18/639 (al-Baladhuri, Futih, 
172, 1. 16, citing al-Wakidi), they did not lie within 
Mu‘awiya’s remit until ‘Umayr stood down or was 
dismissed, when they were made over to Mu‘awiya by 
©UthmAn (who had by then also made Filastin over to 
him) (al-Tabari, i, 2866 f., citing Sayf; al-Baladhuri, 
Futth, 183-4). According to Sayf, this bringing 
together of Syria (now in the conventional sense) and 
al-Djazira under the sole control of Mu‘awiya took 
place two years after ‘Uthm4n’s accession (idjtama‘a 
1-Sha?’m ‘ala Mu‘awiya li-sanatayn min imarat ‘Uthman,; 
al-Tabari, i, 2867), which would give us late 25/646 
or early 26/647; and al-Wakidi knew that it had taken 
place by 31/651-2 (al-Tabari, i, 2865). 

While expressions of discontent with ‘Uthman and 
the representatives of his caliphal authority became 
increasingly manifest in ‘Irak, Egypt and Medina in 
the course of the early 30s/650s, Mu‘awiya’s Syro- 
Djaziran domain remained immune from such 
inconveniences, with the single exception of Abi 
Dharr {q.v.], who was quickly stifled. This was a front 
where there was plenty to do: Mu‘awiya had held it 
energetically against the Byzantines, establishing 
strong garrisons along the coast and instituting Arab 
maritime warfare in the Mediterranean—an activity 
earlier forbidden by ‘Umar (al-Tabart, i, 2820-4; al- 
Baladhuri, Futah, 152-3). His firm government and 
continuing presence in Syria provided an element of 
stability. In addition, Syria had been the main Arab 
front in the time of Abi Bakr and, for much of the 
time, of ‘Umar, with the result that the fighting men 
sent there were made up largely of cohesive Arab clan 
groups keen to campaign; by contrast, those whom it 
had been possible to muster for the secondary front of 
“Irak had for the most part been a miscellany of tribal 
oddments. This, together with the retention of the 
existing qund system in Syria, and the abandonment 
of any idea of establishing a single garrison city at al- 
Djabiya [g.v.] (or anywhere else) meant that each 
administrative unit was occupied by cohesive groups, 
whereas there was a mélange of diverse groups in 
Kufa (see M. Hinds, Kéfan political alignments, in 
IJMES, ii {1971]). Arab newcomers could be accom- 
modated in the appropriate djunds, and tensions of the 
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kind arising in Kifa were obviated by the fact that the 
position of the tribal leaders was already established. 
In addition, it is possible that Mu‘awiya may have 
taken the opportunity to station in Cyprus some of 
those Syrian early-comers whose standing was 
“Tslamic’’? rather than tribal (al-Baladhuri, Futuzh, 
153-4). 

Thus, when the caliph ‘Uthm4n was besieged in his 
Medinan residence by discontented provincials and 
others in 35/656, these elements did not include Arabs 
from Syria (Hinds, The murder of the Caliph “Uthman, in 
LUMES, iii {1972], 464). Mu‘awiya was among those 
governors to whom ‘Uthman sent word, asking for 
help, and (perhaps after some extemporising) he did 
indeed despatch a relief force, which turned back at 
Wadi ‘I-Kura on learning that ‘Uthman had been 
killed (al-Tabari, i, 2959, 2985 [inconsistency in 
respect of the name of the leader]; al-Baladhuri, 
Futith, 204-5). Thereafter, Mu‘awiya simply bided his 
time in Syria while ‘Ali b. Abi Talib [¢.v.] sought to 
establish himself as leader and had to deal with 
Meccan-led opposition at the Battle of the Camel [see 
AL-DJAMAL] at Basra in 36/late 656. ‘Ali made no 
secret of his intention to dismiss Mu‘awiya from office 
in Syria (al-Tabari, i, 3085-6), and Mu‘awiya 
studiously avoided paying any allegiance to him (al- 
Tabari, i, 3089-90). By the time when, after the Battle 
of the Camel, ‘Alt sent a representative to elicit 
Mu‘awiya’s oath of allcgiance (al-Tabari, i, 3254), 
there was mounting Syrian resistance to him, coupled 
with a desire to hold him responsible for the murder 
of the dead caliph (Wellhausen, Arab kingdom, 74-5); 
and, crucially, it was at this point too that ‘Amr b. al- 
“As [q.v.] agreed to support Mu‘awiya in return for a 
promise of Egypt when it could be detached from 
SAli’s control (al-Tabari, i, 3249-54, 3397). It was 
‘Amr who advised Mu‘awiya to rally the notables 
(wudjuh) of Syria by pinning the responsibility for 
“Uthman’s death on ‘Ali (al-Tabari, i, 3255); they 
were called upon to fight for shard (i.e. the appoint- 
ment of the caliph by consultation, as had been the 
case with ‘Uthm4n) and vengeance for ‘Uthman; 
and they responded by swearing allegiance to 
Mu‘awiya in those terms, in his capacity of amir (not 
caliph) (al-Baladhurt, Ansab  al-ashraf, ii, ed. 
Mahmudi, Beirut 1974, 300, 327). SAli’s represen- 
tative returned without Mu‘awiya’s oath of allegiance 
to him, bearing instead the information that the 
Syrians had resolved to fight him on the grounds that 
he had killed ‘Uthman and harboured his [other] 
killers (al-Tabari, i, 3255). The confrontation at Siffin 
[g.v.] ensued in late 36 and early 37/657 (see 
Wellhausen, Arab kingdom, 77-83; Hinds, Kifan 
political alignments, 362-5). 

Concerning the battle itself, it will be sufficient here 
to note that, against the widely reported view that the 
Syrians were losing, whereupon Mu‘awiya ordered 
the raising of the masahif and the call for a cessation of 
hostilities (Hinds, The Siffin arbitration agreement, in 
JSS, xvii [1972], 93-4), there can be set the non- 
Muslim contention that it was the Syrians who won 
this battle, a contention which is moreover cor- 
roborated by Umayyad court poetry (P. Crone and 
M. Hinds, God’s Caliph, Cambridge 1986, 69). As for 
the subsequent arbitration (see ‘ALi B. ABI TALIB, at I, 
383-4; Hinds, The Siffin arbitration agreement), it is best 
summed up by Khalifa b, Khayyat in one sentence: 
“the arbiters agreed on nothing”’ (Ta*r?kh, 174). In 
Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 37/April-May 658 ‘Amr and _ the 
Syrians acknowledged Mu‘awiya as caliph (sallami 
Salayhi bi ’l-khilafa: al-Tabart, i, 3359 ult., 3396; ii, 
199). 


Four more years were to pass, however, before 
Mu‘awiya was able to enjoy general recognition as 
caliph. His immediate goal was achieved relatively 
easily; Egypt was taken in Safar 38/July 658 and ‘Amr 
formally took over as governor there two months later 
(al-Tabari, i, 3407; al-Kindi, al-Wulat wa ’l-kudat, 31, 
Wellhausen, Arab kingdom, 93-8). This constituted a 
blow to the prestige of ‘Ali, who was by then preoc- 
cupied with Kharidjites [g.v.] in “Irak; and although 
Mu‘ awiya’s attempt to subvert Basra in the same year 
through the agency of Ibn al-Hadrami {q.v.] failed, 
‘Ali’s position in “Irak grew weaker, while his control 
of territories further east was largely non-existent 
(Wellhausen, op. cit., 99, and note in particular al- 
Tabari, i, 3449). Mu‘awiya waited, limiting his 
activities to small roving expeditions against the 
fringes of ‘{rak and into the Hidjaz and the Yemen 
(Wellhausen, op. cit., 100), and may have gone so far 
as to make a truce with SAIi in 40/660-1 (al-Tabari, i, 
3453; Wellhausen, op. cit., 101); if so, it was 
presumably at the very beginning of that year (May 
660), for in July 660 there took place at Jerusalem a 
formal ceremony of allegiance to him as caliph (T. 
Noldeke, Zur Geschichte der Araber im 1. Jahr. d. H. aus 
syrischen Quellen, in ZDMG xxix [1875], 95-6; al- 
Tabari, ii, 4; Wellhausen, op. cit., 101-2). Any plans 
‘Ali may have had to march against Mu‘awiya were 
cut short in Ramadan 40/January 661, when he was 
struck with a poisoned sword in Kifa by the 
Kharidjite [bn Muldjam [{¢.v.] and died some days 
later (Wellhausen, of. cit., 102-4).The subsequent 
succession of al-Hasan b. ‘Ali Talib {q.v.}] was a short- 
lived affair, for Mu‘awiya now moved on ‘Irak with 
an army; al-Hasan settled for compensation in return 
for abdication and Mu‘awiya entered Kifa in Rabi‘ 
1 or Dyumada I 41/July or September 661 (Well- 
hausen, op. cit., 104-12). It is this year, the so-called 
‘am or sanat al-djama‘a, ‘‘the year of [unification of] the 
community” (e.g. al-Tabari, ii, 199; Khalifa, Tarikh, 
187), that is conventionally regarded as having 
marked the beginning of Mu‘awiya’s caliphate. 

Thereafter, Mu‘awiya had much to do in order to 
consolidate Sufyanid rule. Externally, there was 
above all the matter of Byzantium. In the Mediterra- 
nean he had already successfully challenged Byzantine 
seapower: in addition to having dealt with Cyprus 
{see kuBRUs} and raided Rhodes and Sicily, he had in 
655 been in command of an Arab fleet of 200 vessels 
that had resoundingly defeated Constans II’s fleet of 
700-1000 vessels at the Battle of the Masts (on this and 
other operations against the Byzantines, see DHAT AL- 
sawari in Suppl. and R.-J. Lilie, Die Byzantinische 
Reaktion auf die Aussbreitung der Araber, Munich 1976, 60 
ff.). On the land frontier to the north, he had, as early 
as 646, advanced into Anatolia as far as Amorium {see 
Sammoriya], but further progress had been limited 
and the actual frontier had been more in the area of 
Adana by the time the onset of war with ‘AIT had 
forced Mu‘awiya to come to terms with the Byzan- 
tines on the basis of payment of tribute (Theophanes, 
Chronographia, 347). Now, however, he busied himself 
with settling Syrian coastal towns and improving their 
fortifications; Alexandria too was completely fortified 
(the work was completed by 670), and Egypt once 
more became the springboard of expansion into North 
Africa. The land offensive westwards was accom- 
panied by an aggressive Arab policy at sea following 
the death of Constans [I in 668. An expanded Arab 
navy raided as far as Sicily in 669, while the army in 
North Africa established al-Kayrawan [q.v.] as a base 
and forayed into what is now Algeria. Rhodes and 
Crete were overrun in 672 and 674 respectively and 
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the naval expeditions that followed amounted to a 
seven-year blockade of Marmora and Constanti- 
nople—a blockade that came to an end shortly before 
Mu‘ awiya’s death, when the Arab fleet was beaten off 
with Greek fire in 679. The same period witnessed 
regular annual incursions by land into Anatolia— 
incursions that had the advantage of providing booty 
and keeping the Arab army in trim. But late in his 
reign, Mu‘awiya once more may have had to enter 
into arrangements involving the payment of tribute to 
the Byzantines, this time in order to cope with the 
Mardaites (Theophanes, Chronographia, 355) {see 
DJARADIMA]. 

Internally, Mu‘awiya was faced with the task of 
defining and running a Syria-based caliphate capable 
of pulling together the sundered parts of the Arab 
domain and maintaining authority over an unruly 
tribal soldiery. In the Djazira and the East, matters 
were particularly complex because the first conquests 
there had involved a double invasion of Arabs. The 
relatively united troops that resided in garrison cities 
under leaders backed by Medina were mainly Arabs 
from settled and semi-settled backgrounds; but their 
conquests were paralleled or, at times, even 
spearheaded by incursions of nomadic Arabs over 
whom the military leaders appointed by the caliphs 
had little or no control. In the Djazira, the nomadic 
Sulamis and other Kaysis had enjoyed a free run for 
many decades, though Mu‘awiya had settled 
tribesmen of Mudar and Rabi‘a on abandoned land 
in that region, permitting them to engage in 
agriculture, during the caliphate of ‘Uthman (al- 
Baladhuri, Futuh, 178); and the situation had been 
further complicated by the influx of Kifans and 
Basrans hostile to SAli who ‘‘abandoned their hidjra’’ 
in favour of the Djazira in the course of the civil war 
(al-Tabari, i, 2673; al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, ii, 
297-8; al-Minkari, Wak‘at Siffin, ed. Haran, Cairo 
1382, 12, 146; al-Ya‘kabi, Tarikh, ii, 218; al- 
Kushayri, Ta*rikh al-Rakka, ed. al-Ni‘sani, Hama 
1387, 43; al-Dhahabi, Ta*rikh, ii, 222; P. Crone, 
Slaves on horses, Cambridge 1980, appendix I, nos. 13, 
14, 16, 19). According to Sayf, Mu‘awiya responded 
by detaching Kinnasrin-Djazira from Hims and set- 
ting it up as a djund of its own (al-Tabari, i, 2673). 
The ¢adjnid of Kinnasrin-Djazira is, however, 
attributed to Yazid I elsewhere (al-Baladhuri, Futzh, 
132). 

In the case of ‘Irak, few of the Tamimis and Bakris 
who had participated in the conquests settled at Kufa 
and only relatively small numbers settled at Basra; for 
the most part they either returned to their own 
neighbouring pastures or pushed on into the remoter 
parts of ‘Irak or beyond, into Khizistan, Fars, Kir- 
man and Sistan. They had neither the desire nor the 
need to settle in garrison cities or other centres; and 
they were decidedly against any authority seeking to 
impose itself from outside. But the tightening up of 
control over the garrison cities themselves was also 
problematic. The basic problem here was that there 
were too many Arabs competing for too few 
resources, the lack of immigration controls having 
produced Arab over-population. Ziyad b. Abihi 
[g.v.], Mu‘awiya’s virtually autonomous viceroy in 
the East, dealt with this problem in a way which per- 
mitted him also to consolidate the conquests made in 
Khurasan. He weeded out the diwan lists of Kifa and 
Basra, reorganised the tribal groupings, and moved 
an estimated 50,000 tribesmen and their families to 
Khurasan in 51/671; these tribesmen were settled in 
the villages of the Marw oasis and were used to extend 
the Arab conquests in Khurasan as far as the river 


Oxus (M.A. Shaban, The ‘Abbésid revolution, Cam- 
bridge 1970, 31 ff.). Within ‘Irak, Ziyad presided 
over a reorganisation which included confiscation of 
the sawaft, erstwhile Sasanid crown lands and other 
lands that had since the time of ‘Umar been locally 
regarded as the collective property of the original con- 
querors (S.A. al-SAIt, al-Tanzimat al-idjima%yya wa ’l- 
tktsddiyya fi °l-Basra, 2nd edn., Beirut 1969, 141; 
Hinds, Kéfan political alignments, 350, 367); and old- 
guard opposition to this was stifled by the exemplary 
execution of the veteran Hudjr b. ‘Adi [q.v.]. At the 
same time, tribal leaders (ashraf) who were ready to 
toe the Sufyanid line formed the base of the power 
structure. 

The nature of this ashraf-based power structure has 
been best described by Crone (Slaves on horses, 31-3, 
and, in more detail, The Mawali in the Umayyad period, 
Univ. of London Ph.D. diss. 1973, unpubl., 27 ff.). 
Their sharaf was usually carried over from the Djahili 
period and they therefore represented ‘‘the continued 
efficacy of pre-Islamic tribal stratification’’; since 
individual ‘ashiras [q.v.] were too small to function as 
autonomous units, some re-shaping had been essen- 
tial: the tribal groupings at Kifa had originally been 
a‘shar, then they were asba‘, and under Ziyad they 
were turned into arba‘,; at Basra they were akhmas. 
Sometimes existing confederacies accounted for these 
divisions and sometimes the divisions were organised 
specifically in order to break up such confederacies. 
The divisions themselves were like semi-artificial 
kaba*il and, indeed, the ashraf of the Umayyad period 
are sometimes styled ruus al-kaba>tl. The creation of 
these divisions engendered much rivalry for leader- 
ship, both between the divisions and within them, and 
also refusals to submit to particular leaders, as for 
example by the early Kharidjites or Hudjr b. ‘Adi. 
The balance was thus a delicate one. Equally delicate 
was the role of the individual sharif as an intermediary 
in the Sufyanid power structure, supporting and in 
turn being supported by the ruling authorities. The 
ashraf would come together in the governor’s madjlis 
and would be present at the Friday worship when the 
governor came face-to-face with the tribesmen; the 
governor’s own shurta [q.v.] was drawn from the 
tribesmen, apparently by vote. 

The governors of the provinces were drawn from 
among kinsmen of the caliph and people who were 
otherwise close to the caliphal family circle. In 
Medina, the governors were Umayyads: in Mecca, 
Umayyads and then a Makhziims; in Egypt, ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As and then notably Maslama b. Mukhallad {¢.v.], 
who was one of the more important Ansaris who had 
stuck with Mu‘Awiya; in ‘Irak there was in particular 
Ziyad, whom Mu(‘awiya had adopted as his brother 
by the process of istilhak (Wellhausen, Arab kingdom, 
121). The governors functioned as the link between 
the caliph and the ashraf of the provinces, and the 
preference for kinsmen helped ‘‘to secure the 
impermeability of the state...vis-a-vis the gabilas’’ 
(Crone, Mawali, 29). The principle, in short, was one 
of indirect rule, with a good deal of provincial 
autonomy. The governors of the Sufyanid period had 
full civil and military authority within their huge 
provinces: the amir or ‘amil (the terms seem to have 
been indistinguishable at this time) organised the 
army, conducted expeditions, led the worship, built 
mosques, administered justice, maintained order, ran 
the information network, appointed sub-governors 
(also called amirs or ‘amils), supervised the entire taxa- 
tion system and (in principle at Jeast) sent the surplus 
to Damascus. The use of pre-existing bureaucratic 
machinery, run by indigenous elements, meant that 
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the revenues were kept separate from the tribal 
framework; payments were made to tribesmen via the 
ashraf, who themselves received stipends at the highest 
level (sharaf al-‘ata’). The amir himself received a 
salary and allowances, while also being in a position 
to acquire riches from gifts, speculation in the sale of 
crops, trade and general appropriation of revenues. It 
was only in his person that the military and fiscal arms 
of the provincial administration met. 

There was virtually no central bureaucracy, as 
distinct from the provincial bureaucracy of Syria. 
Mu‘awiya is said to have set up a diwan al-rasail and 
a diwan al-khdtam (chancellery), as well as a diwan al- 
barid {see DIWAN. i); and he also compelled the prov- 
inces to contribute to the central treasury. But the 
evidence suggests a central administration of the most 
rudimentary kind, and the contributions of the prov- 
inces were not impressive. Out of an annual Egyptian 
revenue of three or five million dindrs, Mu‘awiya is 
said to have received a balance of only 600,000 dinars 
(thus Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Fuéth Misr, 102, in con- 
junction with al-Makrizi, Khztat, ed. Wiet, ii, 61, and 
al-Ya‘kabi, Buldaén, 339; differently al-Ya‘kubi, 
Tarikh, ii, 277); and out of an annual ‘Iraki revenue 
of 100 million dirhams (120 million according to al- 
Ya‘kubi, Ya°rikh, ii, 277) he received no more than 
6.66 million dirhams (al-Baladhuri, Ansdb al-ashraf, 
iv/1, ed. ‘Abbas, 218-19). He was thus heavily depen- 
dent upon the revenues of his own province of Syria, 
the income from the sawaft he had taken over in ‘Irak 
and elsewhere (al-Ya‘kibi, Tarikh, ti, 258-9, 277-8), 
the fifth of the booty made over to him at times of con- 
quest, and other irregular income. There was no 
imperial body of troops. The caliph’s troops were the 
Syrian troops, and the capital in effect moved around 
with the caliph. 

Like his predecessor ‘Uthman, Mu‘awiya adopted 
the title khalifat Allah, ‘‘deputy of God’’ (Crone and 
Hinds, God’s Caliph, 6-7). But despite the claim to 
divine sanction and religious authority implied by this 
ttle, the caliphate was still a fluid institution. When 
Mu‘ awiya took over, there had been (we are told) four 
caliphs, only three of whom had gained general 
recognition, but each of whom had attained the 
caliphate by different means and three of whom had 
been murdered: the rights and duties of the caliph, the 
mode of succession and the general character of the 
power structure were matters that were neither spelt 
out nor agreed upon. 

In practice, MuSawiya does not scem to have 
pressed the divine sanction for his rule very far. He 
operated the system of clan and tribe—albeit within 
the changed conditions of life in “lraki cantonments 


and Syrian towns—as being the only viable form of 


Arab social order; his was a style that involved 
indirect rule through the ashraf, supplemented by his 
own personal touch with delegations (wufud) and, not 
least, by his Alm [q.v.], ‘‘the patient and tireless cun- 
ning in the manipulation of men through knowledge 
of their interests and passions’? (M. Rodinson, 
Muhammad, London 1971, 221), which in his case 
included ‘‘the prudent mildness by which he disarmed 
and shamed the opposition, slowness to anger, and the 
most absolute self-command’’ (Wellhausen, Arab 
kingdom, 138). In one of those semi-apocryphal stories 
with which Arabic literature is so rich, Mu‘awiya is 
quoted as having said, ‘‘If there were but a single hair 
between myself and my people, it would never be 
severed.... I would let it go slack if ever they tugged 
it, and I would tug it myself if ever they slackened it’’ 
(thus, e.g., al-Ya‘kabi, Tarikh, ii, 283). MuSawiya’s 
success at this style of rule is attested by the fact that 


he managed to hold his kingdom together without 
ever having to resort to using his Syrian troops; and 
his contemporary John of Phenek, a Nestorian monk 
of north Mesopotamia, gives impressive testimony 
when he says, ‘‘Justice flourished in his time, and 
there was great peace in the regions under his con- 
trol.... Once M‘awya had come to the throne, the 
peace throughout the world was such that we have 
never heard, either from our fathers or from our 
grandparents, or seen that there had ever been any 
like it’’ (S. Brock, North Mesopotamia in the Late Seventh 
Century. Book XV of John Bar Penkayé’s Ris Mellé, in 
JSAI, ix [1987], 61). The fact that his system of 
indirect control was ‘‘vulnerable in both structural 
and temporal terms’’ (Crone, Slaves on horses, 33) is 
more apparent to the modern historian than it was to 
contemporaries. 

In Syria itself, Mu‘awiya’s position was under- 
pinned by his troops, who were above all from the 
confederacy of Kuda‘a [¢.v.]. The leading tribe of 
Kuda‘a was Kalb [see KALB B. WABARA] camel- 
breeding nomads of the Syrian desert who had earlier 
been employed by the Byzantines under Ghassanid 
leadership to defend the Syrian limes against the 
Sasanids and the Lakhmids; they were accustomed to 
military discipline and had become Monophysite 
Christians. They stood aside when the Arab conquest 
of Syria took place, however, and were brought into 
the Arab power structure by Mu‘awiya, who married 
Maysin bint Bahdal al-Kalbiyya {q.0.], the daughter 
of Bahdal b. ‘Unayf {q.v.} of the Haritha b. Djanab 
clan, which was the dayt of Kalb; this Maystin became 
the mother of Mu‘awiya’s son Yazid [q.v.]. On this 
basis, Mu‘awiya built up a strong confederacy in 
which his Kalbi and other Kuda support was welded 
with that of immigrant tribesmen stationed in central 
and southern Syria, mainly Kindis from the wadis of 
southern Arabia. The leaders of the resultant con- 
federacy were successively Malik b. Bahdal and his 
son Hassan b. Malik {q.v.], and the arrangements 
included the awarding of stipends at the highest level 
to each of 2,000 men, together with privileges of con- 
sultation and precedence in the madjlis (al-amr wa’l- 
nahy wa-sadr al-madjlis: al-Mas‘adi, Muridj, v, 
200 = §1963). 

Towards the end of his life, Mu‘awiya had the oath 
of allegiance taken to his son Yazid as his successor 
(see Weilhausen, Kingdom, 140-3; Lammens, Le califat 
de Yazid I, in MFOB, v/1 [1914], ch. vi). lt was not 
simply that Yazid was of noble birth, mature years 
and acknowledged judgment; most important of all 
was the fact that he represented a continuation of the 
link with Kalb and so a continuation of the Kalb-led 
confederacy on which Sufydnid power ultimately 
rested (a point overlooked by Ibn Khaldin in his 
celebrated defence of Mu‘awiya’s action, ‘Jbar, i, 
175). From the main elements that made up the con- 
federacy there was, understandably enough, no sign 
of protest that such an oath of allegiance marked a 
break with past Arab practice of choice by acclaim, 
and Mu‘awiya did his best to grease the palms of 
others—notably members of Bana Hashim—who 
might have been assailed by qualms. Nonetheless, his 
initiative met with resistance, notably on the part of 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr {¢.v.] and al-Husayn b. ‘Ali 
[¢.v.] mm the Hidjaz. The resistance increased when 
Yazid succeeded his father in 60/680; and with his 
early death in 64/683, civil war broke out again. 

To posterity, Mu‘awiya’s accession marked the end 
of the rightly-guided caliphate. ‘‘It was as if Muham- 
mad had worked and preached all for the greater glory 


| and profit of his enemies. He had conquered an 
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empire for those who had rejected him, the Quraysh’”’ 
(Rodinson, Muhammad, 295). At the same time, the 
transfer of the caliphate from Medina to Syria, the 
introduction of hereditary succession and the growth, 
however modest, of the state apparatus suggested that 
Muf‘awiya had transformed the caliphate into a 
monarchic institution of the Persian or Byzantine 
type, the very institution that the Muslims had been 
sent to destroy (Lammens, Etudes sur le régne du Calife 
Omaiyade Mo‘dwia I, Paris, London and Leipzig 
1908, 191-5; Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, 115). 
But even so, Mu‘awiya’s image is ambivalent (G.R. 
Hawting, The first dynasty of Islam, London 1986, 42); 
he was seen, not just as the man who perverted the 
caliphate into kingship, but also as a clever and suc- 
cessful ruler, and there is considerable admiration for 
him in the sources. Attempts at dispassionate analysis 
of his reign were rare, however. To Ibn Rushd, his 
caliphate represented a shift from the ideal constitu- 
tion to a timocratic one (Averroes’ commentary on Plato’s 
Republic, tr. E.I.J. Rosenthal, Cambridge 1956, 223); 
and to Ibn Khaldin it was a stage in the inevitable 
transformation of ‘asabiyya into mulk (‘Ibar, i, 176). 
But more commonly, Mu‘4wiya was either cursed or 
venerated, the legitimacy of his caliphate being a far 
more important issue than its historical nature (cf. 
Pellat, Le culte de Mu‘awiya, in SI, vi {1956]; M.A.J. 
Beg, The reign of Mu‘awiya, in IC, li [1977], 84). 
Modern Muslim writings on Mu‘awiya and the 
Umayyads are also highly parti pris (see W. Ende, 
Arabische Nation und islamische Geschichte, Beirut 1977). 
Bibliography: Basically given in the article. See 
also H. Lammens, Etudes sur le siécle des Omayyades, 

Beirut 1930: SU. Abu ’l-Nasr, Mu‘awiya b. Abi 

Sufyan wa-‘asruhu, Beirut 1962; E. Ladewig 

Petersen, ‘Alt and Mu‘awiya in early Arabic tradition, 

Copenhagen 1964; I. Hassan, Recherches sur 

Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, Jerusalem 1982 (in 

Hebrew, unpublished). (M. Hinps) 

MU‘AWIYA II 3. Yazip B. Mu‘awrya I, last 
caliph of the Sufyanid line of the Umayyads, 
reigned briefly in 64/683-4. 

When Yazid I b. Mu‘Aawiya [9.v.] died at 
Huwwarin in the Syrian Desert in Rabi I 
64/November 683, he left behind three young sons by 
free mothers; Mu‘awiya and his brother Khalid b. 
Yazid [g.v.] cannot have been much more than 20 
years old, Mu‘awiya’s age being given by the sources 
variously at between 17 and 23. Most of the surviving 
Sufyanids were in fact young and inexperienced, with 
their leadership qualities unproven. Yazid had had 
the bay‘a [g.v.} made to Mu‘awiya before his death 
(see Lammens, Le califat de Yazid I’, Beirut 1921, 
112, 425 ff.), and Mu‘awiya succeeded in Damascus 
with Kalbi support, but was not recognised in the 
lands acknowledging the anti-caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Zubayr [9.v.]. The name of Mu‘awiya’s mother is not 
recorded, but she was a member of the powerful Kalb 
group; those sources (e.g. Muhammad b. Habib, al- 
Muhabbar, 22; etc.) making him the son of Umm 
H4shim Fakhita bt. Abi Hashim confuse Mu‘awiya’s 
mother with that of his half-brother Khalid. 

The length of Mu‘awiya’s reign is given in the 
sources as from 20 days up to 4 months, but given the 
fact that virtually nothing is known of his reign, a 
duration of at most one or two months seems likely. 
It is known that the Christian Sardjan b. Mansur con- 
tinued to serve the new caliph as head of the diwan, as 
he had done in the previous two reigns (al-Tabart, ii, 
837), and Mu‘awiya’s closest adviser seems to have 
been the Kurashi head of the Kays group, al-Dahhak 
b. Kays al-Fihri [¢.v.}, subsequently to be vanquished 


at Mardj Rahit [¢.v.] by Marwan b. al-Hakam, and 
al-Walid b. ‘Utba, son of Mu‘awiya I’s only full 
brother and probably the eldest living Sufyanid. 

Some of the very few incidents recounted for his 
reign by the historians must be regarded as fabricated 
for political or sectarian aims, hence unreliable. Thus 
the report of ‘Awana in al-Tabari, ii, 468 (but not in 
al-Wakidi’s account at ii, 577) and in al-Baladhuri, 
Futih, 229, that he abdicated the throne (tabarra’a min 
al-khilafa) before his actual death, stems from subse- 
quent Marwanid propaganda to confuse the fact that 
the Marwanids supplanted the Sufyanids; it was 
probably for this reason that Mu‘awiya’s name does 
not appear in some of the lists of caliphs, e.g. Khalifa 
b. Khayyat, Ta*rikh, ed. Suhayl Zakkar, Damascus 
1387-8/1967-8, i, 318. Likewise, the assertion that he 
was an adherent of the Kadariyya sect may have 
resulted from a later belief in an abdication, which 
would have been in accord with Kadari beliefs on 
human responsibility as a factor in political behaviour 
{see kaDaRtyyA, at IV, 369b}. Of Shi‘ inspiration is 
the report in al-Ya‘kubi, Tarikh, ii, 302-3, that, at the 
meeting of Syrian leaders at the opening of his reign, 
Mu‘awiya denounced the tyranny and perfidiousness 
of his own father and grandfather and their maltreat- 
ment of the ‘Alids, the true inheritors of the Prophet 
(see Lammens, Mo‘dwia IT, in Etudes, 192-202). The 
attribution to Mu‘awiya of the kunya Aba Layla, 
given ironically because, as several sources explain 
(e.g. Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. SUkkasha, 352; al- 
Tabari, ii, 428-9; al-Mas‘adi, v, 168-9 = §1932), it 
was especially applied to weak persons, is equally 
suspect; Mu‘awiya does not in any case seem to have 
left behind any progeny. 

What seems definite is that, on his accession, 
Mu‘awiya remitted one-third of the taxation due, and 
a Latin chronicle of the Byzantine period states that 
Mu‘awiya followed in the same commendable ways of 
conduct as his father Yazid (Lammens, Mo‘dwiya I, 
177-8, 179). But his ill-health compelled him to 
remain within the palace of al-Khadra?, the dar al- 
imara of Damascus constructed by Mu‘awiya I (see 
Ibn ‘Asakir, tr. N. Elisséeff, La description de Damas 
d’Ibn ‘Asakir, Damascus 1959, 228), leaving the prac- 
tical conduct of affairs to al-Dahhak and not emerging 
from his residence till he died. It seems likely that his 
authority was only recognised in Damascus and 
southern Syria, and even possible that, already before 
his death, some of the partisans of the Umayyads may 
have started to look elsewhere for a more energetic 
ruler. 

The exact cause of Mu‘awiya’s death is unclear. It 
may have resulted from jaundice (al-sufar), indicating 
a liver complaint, or it may have been the result of a 
sharp outbreak of plague which ravaged ‘Irak and 
Syria at this time and which could also have carried 
off al-Walid b. ‘Utba (al-Tabari, ii, 468; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
ms. Zahiriyya, notice on Mu‘awiya b. Yazid). 
Mu‘awiya had either refused to nominate a successor 
(al-Tabari, ii, 577) or, more probably, had never had 
time to hold a ceremony of bay‘a. Al-Walid b. SUtba 
recited the funeral prayers over Mu‘awiya but seems 
himself to have died before he could assert a claim to 
the throne; and Mu‘awiya’s uncle ‘Uthman b. 
‘Anbasa b. Abi Sufyan, who enjoyed some support 
among the Kalb of the province of Jordan, went to 
join his mother’s brother ‘Abd All@h b. al-Zubayr in 
the Hidjaz, where his claim to the caliphate had 
already been raised. Mu‘awiya’s death thus not only 
meant a complete cessation of the military operations 
begun in the Hidjaz by Yazid against the rebels but 
led also to the temporary collapse of Umayyad power 
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in its own heartland of Syria, where only the resolute 
behaviour of Marwan b. al-Hakam [q.v.], from a 
parallel branch of the Umayyad family, was to secure 
the situation for the dynasty. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 

the article): Ibn Sa‘d, v, 27; Baladhuri, Ansaé, iv b, 

62-5; Tabari, ii, 429-32; Mas‘adi, Muriidj, v, 168- 
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MUSAWIYA 38s. HISHAM .,. ‘Asp at-Ma tik, 
Umayyad prince. As the eldest son of Hisham 
{g.v.], caliph from 105 to 125/724-43, he was 
designated heir presumptive by his father, but died 
prematurely, at a date variously located between 117 
and 119/735-7, at about thirty years of age. Although 
he did not himself accede to the throne, he was the 
father of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan [g.v.], known as al-Dakhil, 

-who fled to Spain where he restored the dynasty 
founded in Damascus by Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan 
{q.v.]. Mu‘awiya b. Hisham, who had thirteen sons, 
was thus the ancestor of the amirs and caliphs who 
reigned at Cordova until the 5th/11th century {see 
UMAYYADS OF SPAIN}. 

Bibliographical information concerning him is 
scanty. His mother was probably an umm walad, and 
his father had him participate in about a dozen sum- 
mer expeditions (sa7ifa) from 106/724 onwards. 


Bibliography: Mus‘ab  al-Zubayri, | Nasab 
Kuraysh, ed. Lévi-Provengal, Cairo 1953, 168; Ibn 
Hazm, Djamharat ansab al-‘Arab, ed. Lévi- 


Provengal, Cairo 1948, 84-5; Tabari, index; Ibn al- 

“Imad, Shadharat, i, 156-7; S. al-Munadjdijid, 

Mu‘djam Bani Umayya, Beirut 1970, s.v. and index. 

is (Cr. Pevvat) 

MU‘SAWIYA 38. HUDAYDJ (Khadidj in the 
Djamhara of Ibn al-Kalbi, Tab. 240) B. Djarna 
AL-SAKUNI AL-Tupyisi, Aba Nu‘aym or Abt ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, Companion of the Prophet who took 
part in the conquest of Egypt and remained in the 
country with the Muslim occupying forces. 

He was an ‘Uthmani, much attached to the 
memory of ‘Uthman b. SAffan and hostile to ‘Ali b. 
Ab? Talib; also, when Muhammad b. Abi Bakr {g.v.}, 
who had been involved in the murder of ‘Uthm4n, 
arrived at Fustat in mid-Ramadan 37/24 February 
658, in order to govern Egypt in the name of ‘Ali, Ibn 
Hudaydj showed him violent hostility, in which he 
was joined by Maslama b. Mukhallad [g.v.] who was, 
like him, the leader of a powerful contingent ready to 
lend support to potential rebels. Meanwhile, 
Muf‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan, still merely the governor of 
Syria, but pre-empting the decision of the two 
arbitrators appointed after Siffin and engaged in the 
effort to avenge the murder of SUthman, appointed 
‘Amr b. al-‘As (g.v.], governor of Egypt. To prevent 
him accomplishing his mission, the son of Aba Bakr 
mobilised his troops, among whom was the actual 
murderer of ‘Uthman, Kinana b. Bishr, who was 
killed in battle; abandoned by his army, the titular 
governor took flight, so that ‘Amr b. al-‘As was able 
to enter Fustat. Ibn Hudaydj took part in the hunt for 
the fugitive, whom he discovered in hiding; he 


received orders from ‘Amr to conduct him to Fustat 
out of respect for his brother ‘Abd al-Rahman, who 
was among his ranks, but he refused and killed his 
adversary, placing his skin in the hide of a donkey and 
setting fire to it; it is also said that he sent his head to 
Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan and that the latter paraded 
it through the streets of Damascus. 

These events, which took place in 38/658, have 
engaged the main interest of historians and 
biographers, but Mu‘awiya b. Hudaydj also achieved 
renown through actions concerning the Maghrib. He 
is in fact credited with three expeditions in Ifrikiya. In 
the course of the first, which took place in 34/654-5, 
he ‘‘took possession of mumerous fortresses and 
gained a considerable quantity of booty. He estab- 
lished a garrison-camp near al-Karn and resided there 
until his return to Egypt’’ (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, par- 
tial ed.-tr. A. Gateau, Algiers? 1957, 56/57); it was on 
this occasion that he awarded his troops ‘‘in the form 
of a special gratuity (najfala), half of the booty, having 
taken a fifth for himself’ {see GHANiMa]. The site of 
al-Karn, which is a hill 171 m. in height ‘‘12 km. to 
the north-west of the present town of al-Kayrawan on 
the road from Djalula’’ [see aL-KaYRAWAN. i] may be 
considered as having determined the choice of loca- 
tion of the capital of Ifrikiya. The early historians— 
such as Ibn SAbd al Hakam or al-Bakri—describe 
with fantastic details the miraculous capture of 
Djalala by ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan or by the leader 
of the expedition himself. The other mission, which 
took place in 40/660-1 (or 41, with the conquest of 
Bizerta (see BANZART], or 45) and finally in 50/670, 
with the support of a contingent from Medina com- 
manded by ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, again led 
Mu‘awiya b. Hudaydj to al-Karn, which was to some 
extent his operational base. Al-‘Tabari (ii/1, 84, 93) 
states that he was appointed governor of Egypt in 
47/667 and dismissed in 50/670, but in fact it was his 
comrade-in-arms Maslama b. Mukhallad who held 
this function. He died shortly afterwards, in 52/672, 
but historians such as Ibn al-Achir (s.@. 58) or Ibn 
Taghribardi (Nudjiim, i, 151) describe him receiving 
bountiful honours, in Damascus in 58/678, from 
Muawiya b. Abi Sufyan, to whom he explained his 
refusal to accept appointment by the nephew of the 
caliph, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Umm al-Hakam, as 
governor of Egypt; there is evidently some confusion 
here, the cause of which is unclear. 

Bibliography: Besides the sources quoted, see 

Baladhuri, Futwh, 221, 227, 228, 235, 237; Tabari, 

i, 3404 ff.; Mas‘adi, Muriudj, iv, 421-3 = §1726; Ibn 
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Athir, tii, 298; Ibn Taghribardi, Nudjam, i, 110 ff., 

139; Ibn Khaldin, Berberes, i, 210, 307, 308, 315, 
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7 (Cu. PELvat) 

MUSAWIYA Bs. ‘UBAYD ALLAH (see azo 
SUBAYD ALLAH]. 

AL-MUSAWWIDHATAN), “‘the two siiras of tak- 
ing refuge [from evil]’’, the name given to the two 
last sdras(CXIII and CXIV) of the Kur’an, because 
they both begin with the words kul: a‘udhu bi-rabbi ... 
min ..., ‘Say: I seek refuge in the Lord of ... against 
.’, and are pronounced as prayers intended to 
dispel the evils engendered by the devil, evil spirits, 
the practice of magic, etc. The plural al-mu‘awwidhat 
is also found equally applied to these two suras and to 
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the preceding one, set forth in the form of a credo; this 
plural appears especially in al-Bukhari (da‘awat, bab 
12) in regard to the Prophet, who recited these siiras 
when he was about to go to sleep. 

The mu‘awwidhatan' are considered to be Meccan, 
although they are also considered as having been 
revealed at Medina in order to frustrate an attempt to 
lay a spell on the Prophet (on the use which he made 
of them, see al-Bukhari, loc. cit.; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad, iv, 155). They have continued to be 
employed, especially to avert the evil eye (Lane, Man- 
ners and customs of the modern Egyptians, London 1899, 
259). 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 
the dictionaries, s.v. (Ep.) 
AL-MU?AYYAD [see HISHAM 1]. 
aL-MU?AYYAD BI’7LLAH MUHAMMAD, the 

name of two Kasimi Zaydi imams of Yemen. 

1. Ibn al-Imam al-Mansiar bi’llah al-Kasim, 
known best as the imam in whose time the Ottoman 
Turks were expeiled from Yemen after a continuous 
presence of a century (945-1045/1538-1635). 

Born in 990/1582, widespread recognition of his 
scholarly and leadership capabilities assured him 
unchallenged election to the imamate upon his 
illustrious father’s death in Rabi* I 1029/February 
1620. One of Imaém Muhammad’s first acts was to 
renew the ten-year truce which his father had latterly 
concluded with Mehmed Pasha, the governor of the 
Ottoman Turks still occupying numerous centres in 
Yemen. This agreement was upheld until early 
1036/late 1626 when, following the execution of an 
eminent supporter of the imam by Haydar Pasha, the 
current Ottoman governor, assaults on_ several 
Ottoman strongholds were mounted by the imam’s 
forces. Indigenous support for Imam Muhammad 
proved considerable, and before the year’s end the 
Turks had lost all of their holdings in the central and 
northern highlands except San‘a’, their main base, 
which was under close investment. With the sur- 
render of both San‘a? and Ta‘izz during 1038/1629, 
the Ottoman forces remained confined to Zabid and 
Mocha in the Tihama, despite their substantial 
augmentation with reinforcements. A series of short 
truces with the imam enabled the strife-torn Ottoman 
garrison to survive at Zabid until mid-1045/late 1635, 
when Kansth Pasha, the last Ottoman governor, 
capitulated and departed from Yemen, followed 
shortly by most of the remaining Ottoman soldiery. 
Imam Muhammad died at Shahara, his capital, in 
Radjab 1054/September 1644, the sources reporting 
no significant events during his final years. 

Although during his time Yemen freed itself from 
foreign rule, thereby becoming the first Arab country 
to secede from the Ottoman empire, Jmaém Muham- 
mad entrusted all military affairs. to his capable 
brothers, principally to al-Hasan (d. 1048/1639), al- 
Husayn (d. 1050/1640) and Ahmad (d. ca. 
1060/1650), while he devoted himself to scholarship 
and to leading the Zaydi community. Al-Hibshi 
(Muwallafat, 137-9) has identified and located thirteen 
works of his authorship, mainly legal opinions and 
interpretations based on Zaydi dogma. 

2. Ibn al-Imam al-Mutawakkil ‘ala “lah 
Isma‘il b. al-Imam al-Manstr bi’llah al- 
Kasim, who succeeded Imam al-Mahdi Ahmad (d. 
Djumada II 1092/June-July 1681) and held the 
imamate until his death on 3 Djumada II 1097/27 
April 1686, possibly from poisoning. Unwarlike, and 
distinguished by his extreme ascetism, piety and 
devotion to learning, this incumbent, who was imam 
in little more than name only, was initially challenged 


and later largely disregarded by several aggressive 
competitors among his brothers and cousins. 

Bibliography (combined): 1. Primary 
sources. An extant biography of Im@ém Muham- 
mad b. al-Kasim is a/-Djawhara al-munira by Djur- 
muzi (d. 1077/1666-7), yet unpublished. Other ms. 
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(Masddir ta°rikh al-Yaman, Cairo 1974, 332) as a 
history of Yemen 985-1085/1577-1674; Yahya b. al- 
Husayn (d. ca. 1100/1689), Bahadjat al-zaman, the 
dhayl to his Anba? al-zaman chronicling events in 
Yemen between 1046/1636-7 and 1099/1687-8; 
Hasani (d. 1104/1692-3), Takmilat Kitab al-ifada; 
‘Amir b. Muhammad al-Rashid (d. 1135/1722-3), 
Bughyat al-murid. Two useful published chronicles 
are Yahya b. al-Husayn, Ghayat al-amani (the 
abridgement of his Anda? al-zaman), ed. S. SAshir, 
Cairo 1968, ii, 813-39 (to 1045/1635-6) and Ibn al- 
Wazir (d. 1147/1734-5), Tabak al-halwa, ed. 
Djazim, San‘a 1405/1985, which treats events in 
Yemen from 1045-90/1635-80. 
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153-62; Muhibbi, Khulasat al-athar, Cairo 1284/ 
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Rashid, Tarikh-i Yemen, Istanbul 1291/1874-5, i, 
222-58; Wistenfeld, Jemen, Gottingen 1884, 48-56, 
60-3; ‘Atnf Pasha, Yemen tarikhi’, Istanbul 1326/1908, 
i, 96-104; Zabara, Jthaf al-muhtadin, San‘a? 
1343/1924-5, 80, 84; Shawkani, al-Badr al-tali‘, 
Cairo -1348/1929-30, ii. 139 f., 238-40; SArshi, 
Buligh al-maram, ed. Karmali, Cairo 1939, 66-8; 
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Yaman, Wiesbaden 1979, 136-9, 143-5. 

_ (JJ.R. BLacksurn) 

AL-MU’AYYAD FI ’L-DIN asG Nasr Hisat 
ALLAH B. ABI ‘IMRAN Misa 8. DAWUD AL-SHIRAZI, an 
eminent Isma‘ili da‘, who played a leading role as 
an intermediary between the Fatimids and at- 
BASASIRI [g.vv.] in the famous campaign against the 
Saldjaks. He was born in Shiraz during the eighties of 
the 4th/nineties of the 10th century (Diwan al- 
Mu?ayyad, ed. Muhammad Kamil Husayn, Cairo 
1949, 21-2, 234-5, 253, 282). His father, also an 
Isma‘ili da, was a prominent man in the Buyid court 
circle, and Abt Ghalib Muhammad b. SAI al-Wasiti, 
the vizier of Baha? al-Dawla [q¢.v. in Suppl.) used to 
visit him frequently (Sirat al-Mu?ayyad, ed. Husayn, 
Cairo 1949, 15). He probably succeeded his father in 
the headship of the da‘wa in Fars. In 429/1038, the 
administration became alarmed at his rising influence 
over the Daylamis, one of the main groups in the 
Buyid army, and over the people of Shiraz, and 
wanted him deported. Al-Mu?ayyad, who was on 
good terms with the vizier al-‘Adil, contrived to buy 
time and arranged a meeting with the young prince 
Abi Kalidjar (¢.v.]. The story of his life and adven- 
tures thenceforth until the year 450/1058 are well 
documented in his autobiography, whereas the 
preceding and following periods of his life remain 
somewhat obscure. 

Through his wits, learning, and eloquence, al- 
Mu?ayyad succeeded in winning the sympathies of 
Abi Kalidjar and eventually converted him to the 
Isma‘ili faith. The favour shown to him by the prince 
aroused envy at court, but al-Mu?ayyad was not 
deterred from propagating the Fatimid doctrine 
publicly. After the vizier al-‘Adil’s death in 433/1041- 
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2 he journeyed to Ahwaz, restored an old mosque, 
inscribed the names of the Fatimid imams on the 
mihrab, and read the khujba in name of the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mustansir (Strat al-Mu°ayyad, 54-5). On his 
return to Shiraz he found a hostile reception from the 
new vizier. Finally, on account of the ‘Abbasid 
caliph’s pressure and of intrigue at his own court 
against al-Mu?ayyad, Aba Kalidjar was obliged to 
withdraw his support and advised him to leave the 
city. Probably at the beginning of 435/1043, he 
migrated secretly to Ahwaz and stayed with amir 
Mansur b. al-Husayn al-Asadi on his estate for seven 
months. The amir’s intervention on behalf of al- 
Mu? ayyad might have reconciled the prince, who was 
also in Ahwaz, but the death of Djalal al-Dawla in 
Sha‘ban of the same year made it impossible, as Abu 
Kalidjar renewed his claims to the throne in Baghdad. 
Consequently, al-Mu’ayyad left for Nadjaf and 
Karbala’. After spending a year in al-Mawsil, he 
arrived in Cairo in 438/1046, but failed to get an 
audience with the idm until Sha‘ban 29, 
439/February 18, 1048. 

Despite his superior accomplishment and great 
literary ability, al-Mu?ayyad did not find favour with 
the courtiers until 444/1052-3 when he was appointed 
to the chancery. In 446/1054-5, after receiving infor- 
mation through a Byzantine source that Toghn! Beg 
had entered into a secret agreement with the Byzan- 
tines against the Fatimids, he corresponded with al- 
Basasiri, a Turkish slave who had become a military 
commander in the last years of the Buyid dynasty, 
promising Fatimid aid and encouraging him to con- 
quer Baghdad. The following year he was sent as a 
Fatimid plenipotentiary in this matter to ‘Irak with 
money, exquisite robes, horses and weapons. By way 
of Damascus and Aleppo he went to al-Rahba and 
handed over to al-Basdsiri an investiture from al- 
Mustansir. His intense efforts at dealing with 
numerous amirs and military leaders resulted in the 
formation of a coalition under the leadership of al- 
Basasiri which inflicted a bloody defeat on the Saldjak 
army at Sindjar in 448/1057, and al-Mustansir was 
acknowledged in al-Mawsil. However, a lack of fur- 
ther support from Cairo and the greed of military 
leaders led al-Mw?ayyad to withdraw to Aleppo. 

He returned to Cairo in 450/1058 and became da‘ 
al-du‘at, but his good fortune did not last long and he 
was briefly vanished by a vizier to Jerusalem. He was 
in direct communication with the Yamani da‘wa, 
since the Yamani da% al-Kadi Lamak b. Malik, the 
Sulayhid emissary in Cairo, had stayed with him 
during his sojourn (454-9/1062-7) in Cairo and had 
received special instructions from him. He died in 
470/1077 and was buried in the Dar al-‘Im. 

His al-Madjalis al-Muayyadiyya (vol. 1 ed. Mustafa 
Ghalib, Beirut 1974; a compendium compiled by da% 
Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Kadir, Cairo 1975) in 8 vols. is considered to be the 
apogee of Isma‘ili learning. 

Bibliography: For a full description of his works 
and sources, see I Poonawala, Brob:bliography of 
Ismaili literature, Malibu, Cal. 1977, 103-9. 

(I. Poonawata) 

AL-MU’AYYAD SHAYKH (at-Matik), Circas- 
sian Mamlik sultan. He was brought to Egypt by 
the khadja Mahmiid Shah (732/1380-1), and bought 
by al-Zahir Barkuk [g.v.] whence his zzsbas of al- 
Mahmidi al-Zahiri. 

He was then about 12 or possibly (following Ibn 
Taghribirdt) some 10 years older, and was in due 
course emancipated and promoted in the sultan’s 
entourage. In 802/1400 he was appointed governor of 


Tripoli by al-Nasir Faradj (q.v.], and spent the next 
12 years in Syria, holding various appointments. He 
was deeply involved in the factional politics in which 
the Zahiriyya, while generally opposed to Faradj and 
his Nasiriyya household, were also at odds amongst 
themselves. In 812/1410 Shaykh allied with his rival, 
Nawruz al-Hafizi al-Zahiri, and ultimately they 
defeated and deposed Faradj (Muharram 815/May 
1412). With the caliph al-Musta‘in as nominal sultan, 
the realm was partitioned, Nawruz retaining Syria, 
while Shaykh ruled Egypt as atébak al-‘asakir. This 
settlement was overturned when Shaykh usurped the 
sultanate (Sha‘ban 815/November 1412). Nawriaz 
refused to recognise his title, and endeavoured to 
organise the Syrian governors against him. 

This led to Shaykh’s first Syrian campaign 
(817/1414), when Nawriz was lured out of the citadel 
of Damascus to his death. The ensuing settlement of 
Syria proved ephemeral, as the governors appointed 
by Shaykh conspired against him, and the sultan led 
a second campaign (818/1415) to suppress their 
revolt. The third campaign (820/1417) was very dif- 
ferent in its purpose and scope. Shaykh advanced to 
Aleppo, which became his base for operations in the 
northern marches. Two Turcoman principalities were 
here the immediate neighbours of the sultanate: the 
Ramadanids (Ramadan-oghullan [g.v.]) dominated 
Cilicia [¢.v.] from Adana {q.v.], while to their east 
were the Dulkadirids (Dhu ’1-Kadr [g.v.]) of Elbistan 
{q.v.] with their other principal towns at Mar‘ash and 
Malatya [q.vv.]. Greater powers flanked these client- 
states: westwards the Karamanids (Karaman- 
oghullari {g.v.}), and eastwards the Turcoman con- 
federacies of the Ak-Koyunlu and the Kara-Koyunlu 
[g.vv.]. Shaykh’s immediate aim was to capture 
Tarstis, which had been taken from his Ramadanid 
client by the Karamanid Nasir al-Din Mehmed Beg. 
This was achieved, while the main thrust of the 
expedition was developed towards the east with an 
offensive against Elbistan and the Dulkadirid for- 
tresses, most of which surrendered, at least tem- 
porarily. The Karamanids and the growing power of 
the Kara-Koyunlu under their greatest chief, Kara 
Yusuf, continued to be Shaykh’s chief anxieties. In 
812/1418, fearing that fighting between the two Tur- 
coman confederacies threatened Aleppo, he obtained 
a fatwa justifying djhad against Kara Ydsuf, who how- 
ever withdrew. An expedition accompanied by 
Shaykh’s son, Sarim al-Din (al-Sarimi) Ibrahim, 
invaded Karamanid territory in 822/1419. Kayseri 
surrendered, and  Shaykh’s  suzerainty was 
recognised. Mehmed Beg withdrew as the sultan’s 
army advanced to Konya, Nigde and Laranda. Here, 
however, the decision was taken to return to Aleppo. 
The expedition, like that of Baybars in 675/1276, had 
demonstrated the limitations and impermanency of 
Mamluk ascendancy in Anatolia. There were no fur- 
ther campaigns in Shaykh’s reign, although in his last 
months he was again preparing an expedition against 
Kara Yusuf. 

These transient victories partially masked the 
unsound condition of Egypt. The currency was 
unstable. Epidemics of plague were recurrent. A 
serious dearth resulting in bread riots occurred in 
818/1415-16, while in 820/1417-18 the ustadar Fakhr 
al-Din b. Abi ’I-Faradj carried out extortionate levies 
in Lower Egypt, which he followed with a punitive 
expedition against the Arabs of Upper Egypt. The 
booty then acquired (including enslaved free women) 
was disposed of by enforced purchase at arbitrarily 
fixed prices (tarh). 

Shaykh suffered from a condition in his legs which 
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at times made walking impossible, and his health 
deteriorated throughout 823/1420. On 15 Djumada II 
823/27 June 1420, al-Sarimi Ibrahim died, leaving no 
obvious successor to the sultanate. Shaykh designated 
his infant son, Ahmad (born 2 Djumada I 822/27 
May 1419) as his heir. Shaykh himself died on 9 
Muharram 824/14 January 1421, and was buried in 
the Mu’ayyadi mosque, which he had built by the 
Zuwayla Gate. Less than a year later, al-Muzaffar 
Ahmad was deposed by the usurper Tatar al-Zahirt. 

Bibliography: There are two contemporary 

accounts of the reign: by Makrizi (d. 845/1442), K. 

al-Sulik li-ma‘rifat duwal al-mulik, iv/1, 243-551, 

Cairo 1972; and by his younger contemporary, Ibn 

Taghribirdi (d. 874/1470), al-Nudjim al-zahira ft 

muluk Misr wa ‘l-Kahira, xiv, 1-166 (Cairo 

edn.) = Popper, vi/2, 322-431; tr. iti, 15-120. A 

later account is given by Ibn lyas (b. 852/1448), 

Badai® al-zuhir ft wakaiS al-duhir, ii, 3-63, 

Wiesbaden 1972 (translation by G. Wiet, Journal 

d’un bourgeois du Caire, Paris 1955-60, index). 

: (P.M. Hott) 

MU?AYYAD-ZADE or Mi?eyyep-zApe, ‘ABD 
AL-RAHMAN B. SALI CELEBI, an important Otto- 
man theologian and legist. 

Born in 860/1456 in Amasya of the family of 
Mu?ayyad-zade (his father ‘Ali was one of the three 
sons of Diwrigli-zaide Shams al-Din Mu?ayyad 
Celebi, d. 851/1447, Shaykh of the Ya‘kib Pasha 
zawiye in Amasya), he became, as a young student of 
theology, acquainted with prince Bayezid, the 
younger son of Sultan Mehemmed Fatih and after- 
wards Sultan, who had been appointed wali of 
Amasya as a seven year-old boy, and became a 
member of his circle. It is to this period that his rela- 
tions with the famous poetess Mihri Khatiin {g.v.] 
belong. The relations between the gifted youth and 
the prince, who was about 9 years older than he (born 
851/1447), became so intimate that Mu?ayyad soon 
became the inseparable comrade of Bayezid. When 
Sultan Mehemmed heard from various sources, 
especially from a complaint in verse by Halimi Lutf 
‘Allah, kadi of Siwas, who had been gravely insulted 
by the entourage of the prince, of alleged abuses at the 
prince’s court, especially the orgies of drug-taking 
(mukeyyefat: bersh, afiyiin, ma‘djin), he sent a commis- 
sion of enquiry which arrived in Amasya when the 
prince was with Mu?ayyad on a pleasure trip to 
Ladik. The result of the enquiry was the issue of an 
order for the execution of the two chief culprits, one 
of whom was Mu?ayyad (this Aiikm-t sherif is given in 
Feridiin, Medjmi‘a-yi munsheat?, Istanbul 1274/1857- 
8, i, 270-1). From a note by Mu’ayyad in a book 
bought by him during his stay in Ladik in Rabi‘ I 
882/June 1477 (the Zidj of Shems al-Din) the date is 
exactly fixed (the date in Feridiin should therefore be 
altered from 884 to 883; cf. Husam al-Din, Amasya 
tarikht, Istanbul 1927, iii, 230 n. 1). MuPayyad, re- 
ceiving timely warning of the fate threatening him, 
escaped from Amasya, provided with everything 
necessary by Bayezid, and after a short stay in Halab 
or Aleppo went to Shiraz, where he completed his 
theological studies under the celebrated Djalal al-Din 
al-Dawwani [q.v.]. 

When Mvu?ayyad returned home, on hearing of 
Bayezid’s accession, he received an idjaza (teacher’s 
diploma) from al-Dawwani. In 887/1482 he reached 
Amasya, where his father had died three months 
earlier. After staying six weeks here, he went to Istan- 
bul, where his extensive learning soon gained him a 
reputation among the theologians. Bayezid appointed 
him miiderris at the Kalender-khane medrese in Istan- 


bul. In 891/1486 Mu?ayyad married the daughter of 
the famous legist Muslih al-Din Kastallani (Mawlana 
Kestelli) who was the last kadi-‘asker-general of the 
Turkish empire, and after the reforms by which this 
office was divided, became kadi-‘asker of Rumelia. 
Mu?’ayyad had a brilliant career: in 899/1494 he 
became kadi of Edirne; in 907/1501 kadi-Sasker of 
Anatolia; in 910/1504-5, kadi-‘asker of Rumelia and 
head of all the ‘Sulama?. In 917/1511 the Janissaries 
who had taken the part of prince Selim plundered his 
house because his sympathies were with Ahmad, the 
favourite son of Bayezid. He himself was dismissed by 
the now-senile sultan under pressure from the 
Janissaries. Selim I soon after his accession recalled 
him, however, to his old office, as he saw in him the’ 
right man to carry through the important duties of a 
kadi-‘asker. Selim took him with him on his campaign 
to Persia against Shah Isma‘il. But on the way back, 
Mu?ayyad was deprived of his office in Coban Kopri, 
as symptoms of a mental breakdown had begun to 
show themselves (920/1514). He died in 922/1516 in 
Istanbul and was buried in Eyyab. 

Mu?ayyad wrote a number of treatises on law and 
theology, especially on Kur’anic exegesis. 
Brockelmann, GAL, II?, 293-4, SII, 319, and Bursali 
Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmanl: § miiellifleri, Istanbul 


1333/1915, i, 355, give a list of his works that survive 


in ms. Under the nom-de-plume of Khatimi, 
Mu?ayyad also wrote poetry in Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish. His great service to Turkish literature lies, 
however, less in his own original work than in the 
magnificent liberality with which he encouraged ris- 
ing young talent, like the poets Nedjati and Dhati, the 
historians Kemal-Pasha-Zade and Muhyi al-Din 
Mehmed, the jurist Abu ’l-Su‘id, and others. 
Mu?ayyad was also famed as a calligraphist. He was 
the first Ottoman to form a private library of over 
7,000 volumes, a huge figure for the time. 
Bibliography: In addition to the works already 
quoted: Tashképriizade, Shakark-i nu‘maniyye, 
Istanbul 1269/1852-3, 308-11; German tr. O. 
Rescher, Istanbul 1927, 191-4, 86; Sehi, Hesht 
bthisht, Istanbul 1325/1907-8, 27-8; Latifi, Tedhkere, 
Istanbul 1314/1896-7, 238; Habib, Khatt u-khatlajan, 
Istanbul 1306/1888-9, 116; M. Shem‘i, Ulawe li- 
ethmar el-tewarikh, Istanbul 1295/1878, 165; Meh- 
med Thireyya, Stdjrll-1 Sothmani, iii, 310; Sami, 
Kamis al-a‘lam, iv, 30, 70-1; von Hammer, Gesch. 
der Osm. Dichtkunst, i, 305; Gibb, HOP, ii, 29-31; 
TA, art. Miieyyed-zade (M. Tayyib Gékbilgin). 
(TH. MENZEL) 
MUPAYYID aLt-DAWLA, Asu Manstr Biya B. 
Rukn at-Dawta Hasan, Bayid ruler in Isfahan, 
Rayy and most of Djibal 366-73/976-84. His father 
Rukn al-Dawla had before his death partitioned his 
lands between Mu’ayyid al-Dawla (in Isfahan, Rayy 
and their dependencies) and another son Fakhr al- 
Dawla SAI (g.2.] (in Hamadan and Kurdish Djibal). 
In the event, Mu?ayyid al-Dawla acknowledged the 
overlordship of their other brother, ‘Adud al-Dawla 
{g.v.] of Fars, and with the latter’s support prevented 
Fakhr al-Dawla from assuming control in the greater 
part of his allotted territories. Coins minted at Rayy 
during the years 366 to 373 bearing the names of 
©Adud al-Dawla and Mu’ayyid al-Dawla show that 
the latter generally controlled this city. Only after 
Mu’ayyid al-Dawla’s death in Djurdjan whilst cam- 
paigning against Fakhr al-Dawla’s allies the Ziyarids 
and SamAnids (Sha‘ban 373/January 984) was Fakhr 
al-Dawla able to recover his patrimony and control 
the whole of the northern Buyid amirate. 
Mv/?ayyid al-Dawla had as his secretary and then 
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vizier the famous Sahib Isma‘il b. ‘Abb4d [g.v.], and 
the latter is said to have got his sobriquet ‘‘the com- 
panion’’ from his long contact with the Biayid prince 
[see 1BN SABBAD]. 

Bibliography: See the general sources for Buyid 
history (Miskawayh, Ridhrawari, Sibt b. al- 
Djawzi, Ibn al-Athir); G.C. Miles, The numtsmatic 
history of Rayy, New York 1938, 166-70; Zambauer, 
Manuel, 213. (C.E. Boswortn) 
AL-MUSAZZAM, at-Ma ik, the title of several 

Ayyubid princes. Among these the most important 
and intriguing figure is doubtless al-Malik al- 
Mu‘azzam Sharaf al-Din ‘Isa b. al-Malik al-‘Adil Abi 
Bakr b. Ayyab b. Shadhi b. Marwan. Born in Cairo 
in 576/1180, he was made ruler of Damascus in 
594/1198, a position which he retained until his death 
from natural causes in 624/1227. Al-Mu‘azzam’s 
career as prince of Damascus, especially its last six 
years, illustrates with extraordinary clarity the 
political dynamics of the Ayyubid confederation’s 
middle phase between the death of Salah al-Din [{q.v. 
in 589/1193 and the rise of al-Salih Ayyab after 
637/1240. 

Al-Mu‘azzam’s career falls into four phases: his 
youth (576-94/1180-98); his rulership in Damascus 
under the tutelage of his father al-‘Adil (594- 
615/1198-1218); the crisis of the Fifth Crusade (615- 
18/1218-21); finally, the struggle against his brothers 
al-Kamil Muhammad [q.v.] and al-Ashraf Musa to 
secure his position in Syria (618-24/1221-7). 

His early youth, passed during the heyday of his 
uncle Salah al-Din’s wars against the Crusaders and 
the Ayyubid succession crisis (589-92/1193-6), is 
naturally obscure. But the political events of the time 
must have left a deep impression, and he received the 
foundations of a thorough education in Arabic letters 
and the Islamic sciences. He emerged into public life 
when he became prince of Damascus in 594/1198, but 
for the next twenty years he was under the close (not 
to say oppressive) tutelage of his redoutable father al- 
‘Adil. These years were far from wasted, to be sure: 
he completed his education, he undertook an 
ambitious program of construction and restoration in 
Jerusalem, and he was handed a growing number of 
important political and military assignments by his 
father. 

The training he had received during the previous 
two decades was put to a severe test immediately on 
al-‘Adil’s death, when he was called upon to play a 
major role during the Fifth Crusade. Indeed, al- 
Mu‘azzam’s decisiveness and unwavering support for 
his elder brother al-Kamil Muhammad, now the head 
of the Ayyubid confederation, perhaps spelled the dif- 
ference between victory and catastrophe in this long 
crisis. In the winter of 615/1219, al-Mu‘azzam nipped 
in the bud a conspiracy among al-Kamil’s amirs which 
aimed to replace the sultan with one of his brothers. 
He was also instrumental in inducing al-Ashraf 
Misa, very much preoccupied with Djaziran and 
North Syrian affairs during these years, to come to 
Egypt and help repel the Crusaders during the critical 
summer of 618/1221. Perhaps most significantly, al- 
Mu‘azzam concurred in al-Kamil’s offer (made on 
three separate occasions) to return Jerusalem and 
much of Palestine to the Franks in exchange for their 
withdrawal from Egypt. Al-Mu‘azzam’s willingness 
to go along with this proposal is astonishing; not only 
did the regions in question represent a substantial part 
of his own appanage, but he had devoted great sums 
to the defence and beautification of Jerusalem. 

The final phase in his career began with the depar- 
ture of the Crusaders from Egypt in 618/1221. Al- 
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Mu‘azzam, determined to defend his autonomy and 
interests in Syria, embarked on a stubborn and daring 
campaign to undercut all efforts by the sultan al- 
Kamil to assert his own authority as head of the con- 
federation there. Gottschalk argues that al-Mu‘azzam 
was aiming at supremacy within the entire Ayyubid 
confederation, but this surely exaggerates his ambi- 
tions. Rather, his goal was paramountcy in Syria and 
Palestine, in order to secure his appanage from the 
political and military threat posed by his brothers al- 
Ashraf Masa (al-Djazira and Armenia) and al-Kamil 
of Egypt. The six years between the end of the Fifth 
Crusade (autumn 618/1221) and al-Mu‘azzam’s 
death (autumn 624/1227) were filled with constantly 
shifting alliances. But in all the confusion there are 
some constants. (1) Al-Kamil and al-Ashraf were 
allied throughout this period against al-Mu‘azzam; al- 
Kamil never took the field, but the mere existence of 
his 12,000 regular cavalry—a force four times the size 
of al-Mu‘azzam’s—severely limited the _latter’s 
freedom of action. (2) Unable to face Egypt directly, 
al-Mu‘azzam focused on undercutting al-Ashraf’s 
hegemony in Djazira by constructing alliances with 
local rulers’ discontent with the status quo in that 
region. His most consistent ally was Muzaffar al-Din 
Gokbéri of Irbil, but he also drew in the Artukid [@. 2. | 
princes of Amid and Mardin and al-Ashraf’s (and his 
own) younger brother al-Muzaffar Ghazi. (3) Al- 
Mu‘azzam’s own direct aims were limited to 
establishing a kind of protectorate over the 
autonomous Ayytbid appanages of Hims and 
Hamat, an achievement which would have secured his 
paramountcy in Syria, But however modest, this goal 
persistently eluded him. (4) The dynamics of the 
situation inevitably led to the calling in of powerful 
outsiders; The KhWarazmshah Djalal al-Din 
Mingburnu [g.v.] by al-Mu‘azzam, the Rim 
Saldjiikid sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Kaykubadh [q. v.] by al- 
Ashraf, and the Emperor Frederick II by al-Kamil. 
These men of course had ambitions of their own, and 
their intervention came near to undermining Ayyubid 
rule throughout Syria and al-Djazira. The threat 
which they posed was resolved only after al- 
Mu‘azzam’s demise. 

Al-Mu‘azzam made an abortive effort to seize 
Hamat in 619-20/1223, but this was frustrated by the 
opposition of al-Ashraf and al-Kamil. Realising that 
he lacked the resources to act alone, al-Mu‘azzam 
formed an alliance against al-Ashraf with al-Muzaffar 
Ghazi and Gokbori in 621/1224, but this achieved 
nothing; indeed, al-Ashraf’s domination of North 
Syria and al-Djazira was only strengthened. In the 
following year (622/1225), al-Mu‘azzam took advan- 
tage of the sudden appearance in ‘Irak of the 
Khwarazmshah Djalal al-Din to frame a new alliance 
with him. Al-Mu‘azzam went so far as to accept robes 
of honor from the Kh’arazmshah, but the statement 
of al-Makrizi that the Kh’arazmshah’s name was 
substituted for al-Kamil’s in the kAutha and sikka finds 
no support in surviving coinage or contemporary 
texts, Al-Mu‘azzam wanted Djalal al-Din as an ally, 
not as a suzerain. Hostilities opened in Djumada II 
623/June 1226; fighting throughout the summer and 
autumn was severe and widespread, but again it led 
to little. Al-Ashraf meantime countered by calling in 
the Rum Saldjikid Kaykubadh, while al-Kamil 
secretly opened negotiations with Emperor Frederick 
II, who was known to be planning a new Crusade. By 
now the situation was nearly out of control. Finally, 
in Ramadan 623/September 1226 al-Ashraf travelled 
to Damascus to try to negotiate an end to the spiraling 
conflict. His hopes were quickly disappointed; al- 
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Mu‘azzam in effect detained him as a hostage for 
nearly ten months (Djumada II 624/May-June 1227), 
until al-Ashraf conceded a free hand in Hims and 
Hamat to him. Upon his release, of course, al-Ashraf 
at once denounced this agreement. The struggle was 
now reopened, complicated all the more by the arrival 
of Frederick II’s advance forces in Acre in Shawwal 
624/October 1227. Al-Mu‘azzam seemed cornered, 
but he was as bold and resourceful as ever, and he had 
maintained his alliance with the Kh’arazmshah. 
Only his unexpected death in Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
624/November 1227 averted open civil war, and 
perhaps catastrophe for the Ayyubid confederation. 

With a sudden power vacuum in Damascus, which 
al-Mu‘azzam’s son and successor al-Nasir Dawid 
could not fill, al-Kamil, al-Ashraf, and Frederick were 
quickly able to settle matters to their mutual satisfac- 
tion. Jerusalem was turned over to the Emperor under 
the terms of a ten-year truce, the hapless al-Nasir 
Dawud was evicted from Damascus in 626/1229 and 
made lord of Transjordan, and al-Ashraf avenged his 
humiliation at the hands of his late brother by becom- 
ing prince of Damascus. Finally, as the guiding force 
behind this settlement, al-Kamil for the first time 
achieved uncontested (though hardly unlimited) 
authority over all the princes of the Ayytbid con- 
federation. 

However turbulent al-Mu‘azzam’s relations with 
his fellow princes, his administration of his own ter- 
ritories seems to have been remarkably stable. In con- 
trast to his father al-‘Adil, his reign was untroubled by 
turbulence among his senior amirs—in large part, no 
doubt, because he had been able to replace the old 
guard with his own men during the years he had ruled 
Damascus under al-‘Adil’s firm guidance. Some of al- 
Mu‘azzam’s territories had been assigned in 
hereditary ikta© to various younger brothers—e.g. 
Banyas to al-‘Aziz ‘Uthman and Busra to al-Salih 
Isma‘il—but these men were firmly under his thumb. 
Likewise, the important town and fortress of Salkhad 
was held in tkta‘ by his mamlik ‘Izz-al-Din Aybak al- 
Mu‘azzami. For the most part, however, al- 
Mu‘azzam governed his principality through almost 
anonymous lieutenants (nuwwab) whom he could 
rotate or replace at will. During the summer of 
622/1225, he did face an uprising in the Ghuta led by 
a rural bandit named Shams al-Din b. al-Ka‘ki, but 
this was quickly suppressed. Other signs of social 
unrest are conspicuous by their absence. 

The tortuous political history of al-Mu‘azzam’s 
reign gives a very partial and distorted picture of his 
character and achievements, for he was himself a 
learned man and a committed patron of literature, the 
Islamic sciences, and architecture. He sponsored an 
Arabic translation of the Shah-ndme, he ordered the 
Hanbali scholar Djamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Ghani to 
reorganise the traditions in Ahmad b. Hanbal’s 
Musnad according to topic, and he had a ten-volume 
compilation of Hanafi fikh made up for his personal 
use. Al-Mu‘azzam, an ardent Hanafi, took an active 
part in polemical disputations among the schools. He 
regarded himself as a fakih, and his entourage perforce 
agreed with him. 

Al-Mu‘azzam’s architectural patronage in 
Damascus was limited to a modest contribution to the 
Citadel, work on two of the city’s gates (Bab al-Sharki 
and Bab Shaghir) in the crisis year of 623/1226, the 
completion of the Madrasa ‘Adiliyya in 619/1222, and 
a great funerary madrasa (no longer extant) in the 
Hanbali suburb of al-Salihiyya. Outside Damascus, 
however, there was a great deal. He undertook 
(though he could not complete) a massive project to 


equip the pilgrimage route between Damascus and 
Mecca with baths, wells, and caravanserais at each 
stopping point. His father put him in charge of com- 
pleting the vast fortress at Mt. Tabor, and towards the 
end of his reign al-Mu‘azzam ordered the construc- 
tion of the impressive citadel at al-Subayba overlook- 
ing Bafiyads. But Jerusalem was the real focus of his 
attentions; during the long years of tutelage under his 
father, he sponsored numerous restorations in the 
Haram and major additions to the city’s fortifications. 
Predictably, he also endowed a Hanafi madrasa there. 
Al-Mu‘azzam was remarkable in one further 
respect; with the exception of Salah al-Din himself, no 
other Ayyubid prince (and few Muslim rulers of any 
period) won such popular support and even affection 
among his own subjects. With members of the political 
élite he could be harsh and vindictive, but he knew 
how to mingle with his subjects without losing the fear 
and respect essential to government in those times. 

Bibliography: The principal sources are the 
chronicles of Ibn Wasil, Mufarrid) al-kurith fi akhbar 
Bani Ayyib, itii-iv, Cairo 1960, 1972, and Sibt b. al- 
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Jewett); both chroniclers are sympathetic to al- 
Mu‘azzam. Les detailed but crucial for the regional 
context of al-Mu‘azzam’s reign is Ibn al-Athir, 
Kamil, ed. Beirut, xii. See also [bn al-“Adim, Zubdat 
al-halab ft ta*rikh Halab, iii, Damascus 1968; Ibn 
Nazif al-Hamawi, al-Tarikh al-Mansiri, Moscow 
1963; ‘Izz al-Din b.Shaddad, al-A ‘lak al-khatira fr 
dhikr umara? al-Sham wa ’l-Djazira, especially the two 
vols. on Damascus, Damascus 1956, and Lebanon, 
Jordan, and Palestine, Damascus 1963; Nu‘aymi, 
al-Daris ft ta*rikh al-madaris (2 vols., Damascus 1948- 
51). The inscriptions for this period are extremely 
important; most can be found in RCEA, x; in addi- 
tion see CIA, Jerusalem, Paris 1922-7; N. Elisséeff, A 
propos d’une inscription d’al-malik al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, in 
AAS, iv-v [1954-5]; M. Sharon, The Ayyubid walls of 
Jerusalem, in Studies in memory of Gaston Wiet, 
Jerusalem 1977; R. Ellenblum and R. Amitai, Who 
built Qal‘at al-Subayba?, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, no. 
43 (1989). The coinage of the period is analysed in 
P. Balog, The coinage of the Ayyubids, London 1980; 
the fact that there are no known issues in al- 
Mu‘azzam’s name is significant. 

As always with the Ayyubids after Salah al-Din, 
the literature is modest. The most detailed accounts 
of al-Mu‘azzam’s policy and regime are H.L. Gott- 
schalk, al-Malik al-Kamil von Egypten und seine Zeit, 
Wiesbaden 1958, and R.S. Humphreys, From 
Saladin to the Mongols: the Ayyubids of Damascus, 1193- 
1260, Albany, NY 1977. They agree on most mat- 
ters of fact but not on interpretation. On the first 
part of his reign, F.J. Dahlmanns, Al-Maltk al-‘Adil, 
Agypten und der Vordere Orient in den Jahren 589/1193 
bis 615/1218, diss., Giessen 1975, unpubl. Al- 
Mu‘azzam figures prominently in L. Pouzet, Damas 
au VIF/XIIE s. Vie et structures religieuses dans une 
métropole islamique, Beirut 1988, richly documented 
but hostile to al-Mu‘azzam. At least one major inci- 
dent, the affair of Ibn al-Ka‘ki, is seriously 
misconstrued. On his patronage of learning, see 
A.A. Badawi, Ma?min Bani Ayyitb: al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, 
Cairo 1953. Al-Mu‘azzam’s reign was much 
affected by the Crusades; most of the relevant 
bibliography can be found in Gottschalk and Hum- 
phreys, op. cit. See also E. Sivan, L’Islam et la 
Croisade, Paris 1968. (R.S. Humpnreys) 
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MUBADELE (a. mubddala, ‘‘exchange’’), a term 
used in Ottoman Turkish with various meanings: 
(i) exchange of commodities and exchange of values. This 
usage can be seen in the rendering during the 19th 
century, into Turkish and other Oriental languages, 
of concepts used in economics (see Ortayh, 
Osmanlilarda ilk bilinen telif iktisat yazmas, in Yapit (Oct. 
1983], 41-2). (ii) exchange of prisoners of war. These 
exchanges took place under more regular and formal 
bases specially after the treaties of Carlowitz [see 
KARLOFGA}] and Passarowitz signed between the 
Ottoman Empire and the European powers. (ili) 
exchange of ambassadors between the Ottoman empire 
and foreign powers. (iv) exchange of populations as the 
result of the break-up of the Ottoman Empire at the 
end of World War I, which took place between 
Turkey and its Balkan neighbours (ahali mibadelest). 
Since it was regulated by international conventions, it 
falls in this sense without the scope of Islamic history 
and legal institutions; see further, MUHADyIR. 1. In 
Turkey and the Ottoman lands. The second and third 
of these denotations will be treated here. 

Exchange of prisoners of war. Such exchanges occurred 
on a large scale between the Ottoman empire and the 
Habsburgs after the treaties of Carlowitz and 
Passarowitz. For more than twenty years, the Sublime 
Porte continuously sent firmans to all corners of 
Rumelia and Anatolia ordering local authorities to 
release captives in exchange for moderate ransoms 
(BA Nemée ahkdm, no. 58, 1154-8/1741-5, and no. 60, 
1176-7/1762-4; and Ortayli, Ottoman-Habsburg relations 
(1740-1770) and structural changes in the international 
affairs of the Ottoman state, in Festschrift Robert Anhegger- 
Tiirkische Miszellen, Varia Turcica ix {1987}, 297-98). In 
the 18th century, treaties and conventions between 
the Ottoman Empire and Austria provided that 
prisoners could be granted enfranchisement cer- 
tificates (‘itak-names) and be released more easily than 
in the past (K. Jahn, Tiirkische Fretlassungserklarungen 
des 18, Jahrhunderts (1702-1711), Naples 1963, 10-11). 

Exchange of ambassadors. Ottoman envoys to foreign 
courts and their counterparts from foreign states met 
at the border, and after a ceremony on the spot, the 
latter proceeded to the Ottoman capital while the 
former would pursue their way to the place where 
their embassy took them: Embassies sent to announce 
the accession to the throne of a new monarch did not 
fall into this category. Embassies were more usually 
exchanged on the occasion of renewal of treaties and 
negotiations pursuant to it. Great care was taken that 
the strictest reciprocity was applied in the matter of 
gifts to the sovereigns and leading dignitaries, the size 
and composition of the retinue of the ambassadors 
and the way they were received at court. The truce of 
al-Hudaybiya {g.v.] arranged by the Prophet with the 
Meccans does not include any provision concerning 
the exchange of legates. The first information of an 
exchange of envoys between an Islamic state and a 
people from the dar al-harb goes back to the 3rd/9th 
century when the Vikings [see ar-MADJUs] sent an 
embassy to the amir of Cordova ‘Abd al-Rahman II 
and Muslim emissaries were dispatched in return 
under al-Ghazal [g.v.]. The ambassador of the amir 
was one Yahya b. al-Hakam al-Bakri of Jaén, known 
as al-Ghazal. He was sent in 845 either to Ireland or 
Denmark (B. Lewis, The Muslim discovery of Europe, 
London and New York, 93, 305; cf. also E. Lévi- 
Provencal, Un échange d’ambassades entre Cordoue et By- 
zance au IX® siécle, in Byzantion, xii [1937], 1-24). 

The Ottoman Empire had no permanent resident 
envoys in foreign countries till the reign of Selim III 
(1203-22/1789-1807). Embassies were sent abroad on 


a temporary basis, and in response to similar foreign 
missions. For the organisation of these temporary 
embassies and the reception of foreign envoys, see 
Mibahat KitiikoSlu, 8. yizyilda Osman: devletinde 
fevkalade elgilerin agirlanmas:, in Enciimend Kuran’a 
armagan, Ankara 1989, 201-31. Expenses of these mis- 
sions were covered partly by the Treasury in Istanbul 
and partly by the inhabitants of the cities the embassy 
travelled through. 

Great pomp and pageantry were displayed on the 
arrival of Austrian and Persian embassies, and 
Ottoman missions sent to these courts were expected 
to be treated with the same ceremonial. The accounts 
of Busbecq and Dernschwam give an accurate image 
of the reception of Imperial embassies in 16th century 
Istanbul. For Russian embassies of the 18th century, 
the most important sources are the diaries of Repin 
(N. Izkowitz and M. Note, Miibadele, an Ottoman- 
Russian exchange of ambassadors, Chicago 1970, 125 ff.), 
and those of P.A. Tolstoy. Ewliya Celebi describes the 
entrance to Vienna of the embassy of Kara Mehmed 
Pasha in April 1665 (see R.F. Kreutel, Im Reiche des 
goldenes Apfels, Vienna 1957, 31-9). 

At an appointed place on the border, the two 
embassies were exchanged according to an established 
ritual, and the number of their suites, their expen- 
ditures and livelihood on their way to and from the 
capital cities were determined. Presents brought by 
the two ambassadors and the letters which they car- 
ried were punctiously presented. The ‘ahd-name dated 
15 Radjab 972/16 February 1565 to the Emperor of 
Austria indicates that the Imperial ambassadors could 
be accompanied by as many interpreters as they 
wished and specifies the immunities from which these 
may benefit during their residence in Istanbul (A.C. 
Schaendlinger, Die Schreiben Stileyman des Praechtigen an 
Karl V, Ferdinand I und Maximillian I], Vienna 1983, 
Urkunde 32, p. 89). 

If they were not carrying any letters from their own 
sovereign to the Sultan, foreign envoys were received 
in Istanbul only by the Grand Vizier. The Ottoman 
envoy sent in 1070/1660 on the occasion of the 
renewal of a peace treaty was not allowed to meet with 
his Austrian counterpart at the exchange place on the 
border nor to proceed to Vienna, on the grounds that 
the letter from the Sultan to the Emperor had not been 
couched in terms respectful enough. The Emperor 
had been addressed in the singular form (sen) and had 
not been given his proper title (kval instead of 
imperator). The letter had to be rewritten following the 
intervention of Siyawush Pasha in Budin and Murad 
Pasha in Edirne (Na‘ima, Ta*rikh, v, 21). The 
Ottoman sultans felt responsible for the immunity and 
personal safety of the foreign envoys who, heading 
towards Istanbul, had to travel through third coun- 
tries. In a letter to the Austrian Emperor Ferdinand 
dated 21 September 1541, the latter is requested to 
secure the release of a French envoy who had been 
detained in Italy on his way to Istanbul by officials of 
Ferdinand’s brother Charles V (Schaendlinger, of. 
cit., Urkunde 3, p. 7). 

‘The most detailed study of mibddele in this sense is 
by Itzkowitz and Note. ‘Abd al-Kerim Pasha and 
Repnin were sent in 1775-6 respectively to Moscow 
and Istanbul on the occasion of the ratification of the 
treaty of Kuéuk Kaynardja [¢.v.]. The exchange took 
place at Khotin [¢.v.] after the crossing of the 
Dnieper. The ceremony and the negotiations are de- 
scribed in detail, based on a comparative study of the 
diaries of the two envoys. During the exchange, a gun 
salute from each side greeted the two envoys. From 
that point onwards, an escort concomitant with the 
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envoy’s rank accompanied him along the itinerary. 
Requirements in food and carriage were taken care of 
locally. The embassies were received in state in the 
cities and settlements on the way to the two capitals. 
The financial strain caused by the need to supply 
means of transportation and food proved too much for 
some of these localities, and the intinerary was occa- 
sionally changed and some exemptions were granted. 
The practice of paying for the expenses of foreign mis- 
sions was, however, discontinued after 1792 when 
Yusuf Agah Efendi was sent to London as the first 
Ottoman resident envoy abroad, when it became 
apparent that this usage was not enforced by foreign 
states. 

Bibliography: Given in the article; see also V. 
Kopcan, Osmanische Kriegsgefangene auf dem Gebiet der 
heutigen Slowakei in 16.-18. Jahrhundert, in Asian and 
African Studies, xix (1983), 197-211. 

7 (iter ORTAYL!) 

MUBAH (a.) “‘licit, authorised’’, one of the five 
juridical qualifications [see AawKAM] of human acts [see 
SHART‘A}. 

MUBAHALA (a.), synonym muld‘ana, literally 
‘‘mutual imprecation, curse’’ (e.g. ‘‘may God’s curse 
over the one of us who is wrong, who lies’’), implies 
swearing a conditional curse (e.g. ‘‘may God’s 
punishment hit me, may I be cursed if...’”) and a 
purifying oath (cf. b-A-/ VIII: nabtahil). 

In fact, the term indicates: (1) spontaneously swear- 
ing a curse in order to strengthen an assertion or to 
find the truth; (2) a kind of ordeal, invoked for the 
same purpose, between disputing individuals or par- 
ties, in which the instigation or call to the ordeal is 
more important than the execution. Originally, both 
forms may have been some sacred elevation of the 
more profane tahkim [g.v.], or of some sacred, magical 
features of this or any other primitive way of perform- 
ing divination. This is also clear from the fact that the 
term equally implies (3) a reference to a ‘‘historical’’ 
ordeal, the mubahala (in a second instance also 
recognised as a legal remedy by adherents of the 
Sunna and Shi‘a), which, according to Sunni and 
Shi tradition, was proposed in the year 10/632-3 by 
the Prophet to a deputation of the Christian Balharith 
b. Ka‘b from Nadjran [see HARITH B. KA‘B]. This took 
place during a dispute on Christology and pro- 
phetology through examination of the ‘‘truthful’’ and 
the ‘‘liar’’, at the order of the apparently ad hoc 
revealed verse III, 54, of the Kur?an which ostensibly 
suggested the ‘‘historical’’ ordeal (the ‘tlm asbab al- 
nuzul and the ‘ilm al-tafsir in general relate the first 70- 
80 verses of Surat ‘Imran to this dispute). The 
Nadjranis, who had been summoned to this and had 
had second thoughts, are said to have been given a 
respite for reflection and deliberation. Under the 
impression of the presumed calamity which most cer- 
tainly was going to hit their community and native 
town, and of the increasingly growing certainty that 
Muhammad indeed was the promised Prophet and an 
authorised messenger of God, they decided to request 
him to postpone the threatening curse. After an inter- 
mission for deliberation, both sworn groups, with 
their followers, met at a remote place (according to 
some, the Red Dune, kathib ahmar, later called gabal 
al-mubéhala, in the cemetery of Baki* al-Gharkad) 
where the ordeal was to be executed. According to the 
majority of the traditions, from which the very 
original ones, like those of Ibn Ishak and Ibn Sa‘d, 
must be excluded, both parties sent from their midst 
prominent personalities as sureties and witnesses to 
the place of the trial of strength. Fortunately for the 
Christians, it was, however, averted. Instead, the 


Nadjranis requested and received confirmed agree- 
ment, namely, an indissoluble treaty of protection 
(sulk, musalaha; ‘ahd, dhimma {q.v.]), with most closely 
defined rights and duties of the dhimmis. 

The mubéhala account (perhaps through exegesis 
grown out of the abstract proposal to the ordeal as 
found in the Kur’4n rather than vice-versa), which is 
still fragmentary in Ibn Ishak and others, soon 
became subject to enlargement and transformation as 
regards form and content. This certainly began 
during the lifetime of Ibn Hisham. In particular, it 
also underwent Shi‘ influence which is, in some 
features, even present in the accounts of the afl al- 
sunna. Frame stories, earlier histories, interludes and 
after-pieces fill up the thin, original corpus and 
underline both the wondrous and the ominous 
elements of the mubdahala: prophecies, with 
eschatological perspectives, about the coming test of 
strength which were already pronounced during the 
council-meeting held by the Nadjranis in their home 
town; ominous events during the journey; picture of 
the mimicry and gesticulation at the ordeal; interpola- 
tions in the deliberations, in the explanation of the 
moments of cession and of the hypothetical effects of 
the curse in case the ordeal should be put into prac- 
tice. The tafsir of the motivation, given by Ibn Ishak 
(in Ibn Hisham), still unequivocally dominant before 
the mubdhala story had been arranged, decreases. The 
prelude to the ordeal, and especially the processing 
leading to it, obtains as much place as does the outfit 
of the persons on the stage of the ordeal, in particular 
the emphasis on the distinction of the sureties who, in 
the Sunni tradition, are performers but who, in the 
Shi‘i tradition, even have a decisive role in the ordeal. 
Their number, at first probably limited, grows to four 
or five ‘‘people of the garment”’ (ashdb al-kisa?, ahl al- 
‘aba? [see AHL AL-KISA?]). The Kur?anic centre-piece, 
“Come here! We want to call together our sons and 
yours, our wives and yours, ourselves and 
yourselves’, become for the Shi‘is the corner-stone of 
their own tradition and interpretation of the ordeal. 
The nomination, function and position of the group of 
guarantors and witnesses become the centre of 
interest. To ‘Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn is 
opposed an equally prominent group of Nadjranis, 
who are, however, not of the same quality as the first- 
mentioned. In addition, there takes place, in theory at 
least, an obvious association with the ShiI tafsir of 
Kur’an, XXXIII, 33, where the purification of the aAl 
al-bayt [q.v.] is mentioned: their purity, also brought 
forward in the mubdhala, liberates from guilt and pro- 
tects from curse. Thus the highly-renowned Shi‘i gar- 
ment traditions are fed from both sources. However, 
the Shr‘ development of the reports on the mudbahala 
and the garment are generally aimed at underscoring, 
through a suggestive investiture scene and _ its 
theological implication, the fact that the ah/ al-bayt and 
their descendants have been chosen from eternity and 
that this has been confirmed over time more than 
once. Thus are emphasised their primal rights on the 
leadership of the community of the believers, that is to 
say, the principle of legitimacy, while at the same time 
the auguration and legitimisation of the Ghadir 
Khumm {q.v.] episode is effectively completed (cf. the 
Shri feast of mubahala, mostly celebrated on 21 Dhu 
’]-Hidjdja in connection with the remembrance of 
Ghadir Khumm on the 18th of the same ‘‘holy’’ ShiT 
month). Finally, in the esoteric doctrine of the 
extremist ShiT ghuluww [q.v.], the mubahala is com- 
pletely transposed into the mythical world, with 
replaced or doubled actors, linked together through a 
cosmic identity. 
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MUBALAGHA (4.), verbal noun of the form III 

verb balagha (fi), with the two related meanings of ‘‘to 
do the utmost {in s.th.]’? and ‘‘to overdo [s.th.]’’), 
technical term in (a) grammar (‘‘intensiveness’’) 
and (b) literary theory (‘‘emphasis’’ and, more par- 
ticularly, ‘‘hyperbole’’). 

(a) In grammar. Already in Stbawayh, the term 
mubalagha is used to denote the intensive meaning of 
a number of morphemes and syntagmas (see G. 
Troupeau, Lexique-index du Kitab de Sibawayhi, Paris 
1976, 41). Most consistently it is henceforth applied to 
the intensive participles of the forms fa“al, faS“al, etc. 
Al-Sidjilmasi (wrote ca. 704/1304) enumerates no less 
than 21 patterns for them under the general heading 
S‘adl, the term referring to nouns that are ‘‘diverged”’ 
(ma‘dul) from the active participle (Manza‘, 272-3). 
When used for God’s attributes, these forms are, ac- 
cording to some, not intensive per se, but refer to the 
multiplicity of their objects, while others consider 
their form to be non-literal (madja@z), according to al- 
Tahanawi (Kashshaf istilahat al-funin, ed. A. Sprenger, 
Calcutta 1862, i, 140). 

(b) In literary theory. Although in the classical 
system of ‘ifm al-balagha the term mubalagha did come 
to mean ‘‘hyperbole’’, earlier theorists often protest 
against this narrow use and maintain that it means 
‘emphasis, strengthening, heightening’’ in general, 
thus comprising ‘‘hyperbole’’ as one of its sub- 
categories. At the outset the situation is, however, 
rather confusing: the earliest writers do not use the 
term mubalagha at all, though they are quite aware of 
the existence of ‘‘hyperbole’’, which they call by 
various names (Tha‘lab [d. 291/904]: al-ifrat fi ’l- 
ighrak {Kawa‘id, 49}, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz {d. 296/908]: a/- 
ifrat fi “l-sifa {Badi*, 65], Ibn Tabataba [d. 322/934]: 
al-abyat allati aghraka ka?iluha fi ma‘aniha (‘Iyar, 76}). 
Kudama (d. 337/948) introduces the term mubdlagha, 
though not in the sense of ‘‘hyperbole’’, for which he 
uses ghultiw, but to denote a very specialised type of 
emphasising (ha! with later authors) in which a 
poetic idea is rounded out by a pertinent little exag- 
geration at the end of the line (Nakd, 77). He does, 
however, use mubdlagha also in an untechnical way to 
describe the mechanism of ghuliw: the intention of 
hyperbole is ‘‘emphasis and image-forming (tamthil, 
not the {literal} truth of a thing’ (Nakd, 31, cf. also 
27). Starting here, the ‘‘hyperbole’’ idea gradually 
spills over into mubalagha, although a man like Ibn 
Rashik (d. 456/1063 or later) still defends the old 
meaning: those who reject ‘‘hyperbole’’ because of 
the untruth it entails mean ghuluw rather than 


mubalagha, because, he says, ‘“‘if all mubdlagha were 
worthless and blameworthy, even simile would be 
worthless and metaphor would be blameworthy as 
well as the other beauties’’ (“Umda, ii, 85); obviously, 
all these figures serve to emphasise the poetic ideas to 
which they are applied. In Ibn Rashik we also find the 
first systematic ordering of terms: mubalagha, now 
more narrowly understood as ‘‘intensification,’? com- 
prises subcategories, such as takassi (‘‘going to the 
limit’’), éaraduf al-sifat (‘‘piling of descriptions one 
over the other), and ghuluw. The enumeration is 
somewhat haphazard and probably not meant to be 
exhaustive. With the classical system of al-Khatib al- 
Kazwini (d. 739/1338), logical stringency is achieved: 
mubalagha is defined as ‘‘claiming that a certain quali- 
ty, in intensity or weakness, attains an unthinkable or 
improbable degree’’, and it is subdivided, in accor- 
dance with the philosophical distinctions mumkin- 
mumtani‘-mustahil, “possible-impossible-unthinkable” , 
into tabligh, ighrak, and ghuliw, of which the second is 
possible in the mind, but not according to everyday 
experience, while the first and third are possible in 
both or neither, respectively (/dah, 514-16, Talkhis, 
370-1). This is the system represented in the 
nineteenth-century Western handbooks still in use 
(see Rickert, Mehren and Garcin de Tassy), which 
are based on al-Kazwini and later Arabic and Persian 
works. 

Due to the inherent absurdity (zhala) of many 
hyperboles, ghuliw became a matter of dispute within 
the larger framework of untruth (kadhib) in poetry. 
Kudama testifies to the existence of this literary feud 
in his time and opts for the permissibility of hyperbole 
by applying to it the adage ahsanu ‘l-shiSt akdhabuh 
(Nakd, 34-8). Others differ, and a sort of compromise 
emerges by postulating that a given hyperbole must 
survive the kdda test to be acceptable (thus already 
Kudama, Nakd, 133, cf. Aba Hilal al-SAskari, 
Sind@atayn, 375, Ibn Rashik, ‘Umda, ii, 65), i.e., the 
hyperbole in question must admit of being rewritten 
with an explicit form of the verb kada ‘‘to be close to 
{doing s.th.]’’ or some word to the same effect. There 
is no question that hyperboles were of great impor- 
tance in muhdath poetry and in its Persian and Per- 
sianate successors, and the critics, even when averse 
to “‘lies’’ in poetry, had to come to terms with them. 
A conservative authority anonymously quoted by Ibn 
Rathik says: ‘‘If poetry were [identical with] hyper- 
bole (mudbalagha) [apparently some went so far as to 
allege this], the sedentary people and the Moderns 
would be better poets than the Ancients’’ (“Umada, ii, 
84). Others used the typical legitimising procedure of 
saying that the (or some) Moderns followed the An- 
cients in this respect (Ibn Tabataba, ‘/yar, 81, al-Kadr 
al-Djurdjani, Wasata, 420-3). In any case, the idea 
that hyperbole was of the essence in traditional 
Islamic poetry became so engrained that in our time 
the Turkish poet Orhan Veli, in a poem critical of the 
old Diwan poetry, referred to the latter as miibalaga 
sanatr ‘‘the art of hyperbole’’ (Butin sitrleri, Istanbul 
1966, 80). 
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MUBALLIGH [see pixka; Maspyip 1.D.2.e]. 

MUBARAK GHAZI, an Indian Sifi saint of 
Bengal. 

In all parts of the Sundarbun, the Muslim woodcut- 
ters mvoke certain mythical beings to protect them 
from tigers and crocodiles. In the 24 parganas it is 
Mubarak Ghazi who, in the eastern parts of the 
Ganges Delta, goes by the name of Zinda Ghazi, the 
living warrior. Mubarak Ghazi is said to have been a 
fakir (mendicant) who reclaimed the jungle tracts 
along the left bank of the river Hoogly. Every village 
has an altar dedicated to him, and no-one enters the 
forest nor do any of the boat’s crew, who might sail 
through the districts, pass without first making offer- 
ings at one of these shrines. The /ekirs in these 
dangerous forests, who claim to be lineally descended 
from the Ghazi, indicate with pieces of wood called 
sang the precise limits within which the forest has to be 
felled. Mubarak Ghazi, so the legend goes, came to 
Bengal when Radja Matak ruled over the Sundarbun. 
The saint happened to have a dispute with the chief, 
who thought himself to be in the right, upon which the 
latter agreed to give his only daughter Shushila in 
marriage to the former, should his own opinion be 
proved wrong. This the Ghazi succeeded in doing and 
won his bride in consequence. Since no man saw him 
die, he is believed to reside in the depths of the forest, 
to ride about on tigers, and to keep them so obedient 
to his will that they dare not touch a human being 
without his express desire. Before entering a jungle or 
sailing through the narrow channels whose shady 
banks are infested by tigers, boatmen and woodcut- 
ters, both Hindus and Muslims, raise little mounds of 
earth and on them make offerings of rice, plantains, 
and sweetmeats to Mubarak Ghazi, after which they 
fearlessly cut the brushwood and linger in the most 
dangerous spots. 

This strange myth, there cannot be any doubt, is 
borrowed from Hindus to suit the taste of the 
superstitious boatmen and woodcutters. 

Bibliography: Ward, Hindus, ili, 186; Major R. 

Smyth, Statistical and geographical report of the twenty- 

four Pergunnahs Districts, 1857. 

_ 7 (M. Hipayvet Hosain) 

MUBARAK SHAH, Mu‘1zz av-Din, the second 
king of the Sayyid dynasty of Dihli, was the son 
of Khidr Khan [q.v.], the first king, and succeeded his 
father on 19 Djumada I 824/22 May 1421. 

The limits of his kingdom were then restricted to a 
few districts of Hindistan proper and Multan, and he 
was obliged to desist from an attempt to establish his 
authority in the Pandjab by the necessity of relieving 
Gwalior, menaced by Hishang of Malwa [q.v.], who 
raised the siege and met him, but after an indecisive 
action came to terms and retired to Malwa. From 
828/1425 to 830/1427 he was engaged in attempting to 
restore order in Méwat (q.v.], and received the formal 
submission of the radj@s of Gwalior and Candwar 
(Firazabad); but Muhammad Khan Awhadi of 
Bayana, whom he had taken prisoner, escaped and 
took refuge in Méwat, and the work there had to be 
done again. Muhammad Awhadi, on being hard 
pressed in Bayana, fled to the Sharki sultan [brahim 
Shah of Djawnpir [q.v.], and as the latter marched 
against Kalpi (¢.v.], Mubarak marched to meet him. 
Ibrahim, who had been plundering Mubarak’s domi- 
nions, avoided a conflict for some time, but on 16 
Djumada IT 831/2 April 1428, the armies met near 
Candwar, and Ibrahim, though not decisively 
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defeated, retired the next day to Djawnptr. Mubarak 
then collected revenue in the neighbourhood of 
Gwalior and retired by way of Bayadna, which was 
evacuated by Muhammad Awhadi, who had returned 
thither. For the rest of the year, his officers were 
engaged in restoring order in the Pandjab, ravaged by 
Djasrath the Khokar, and he in a similar task in 
Méwat, and in collecting revenue by force. In 
833/1430 Fulad Turkbatéa successfully defied the 
royal authority in Bhatinda, and in 834/1431 a 
rebellion broke out in Multan and had no sooner been 
suppressed than Djasrath renewed his activity in the 
Pandjab. The chronicle of the rest of the reign is a 
record of rebellions in the Pandjab, Multan, Samana, 
Méewat, Bayana, Gwalior, Tidjara and Itawa; also, a 
rebel captured Lahawr and attacked Dipalpur. 
Lahawr was eventually recovered, but the whole 
country remained in a disturbed condition. 

War broke out between Ibrahim of Djawnpir and 
Hishang of Malwa in connection with Kalpi, the 
suzerainty over which belonged to neither and was 
claimed by both, and Mubarak, marching thither, 
turned aside to inspect Mubarakabad which he was 
building; but then, on 9 Radjab 837/19 February 
1434, he was assassinated at the instance of Sarwar al- 
Mulk, whom he had dismissed from the post of 
minister in the preceding year. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Kasim Firishta, 
Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, Bombay 1832; Muntakkab al- 
tawarikh, ed. and tr. by Lt.-Col. G.S.A. Ranking; 
Tabakat-i Akbari, ed. and tr. by B. Dé, both in the 
Bibl. Ind. Series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
Yahya b. Ahmad Sirhindi, Ta*rikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 
rare in manuscript, but reproduced by the 
authorities cited above, see on it, Storey, 1, 512. 

= a (T.W. Haic) 

MUBARIZ at-DIN [see MUZAFFARIDS]. 

AL-MUBARKA‘ (‘‘the veiled one’’), the dakad {q.v.] 
of Abi Harb al-Yamani (according to al-Ya‘kubi: 
Tamim al-Lakhmi, known as Abu Harb), a rebel in 
Palestine 227/841-2 against the caliph al-Mu‘tasim. 

The most detailed source referring to the events of 
his uprising is the Ta°rzkh of al-Tabari (iii, 1319-22; cf. 
E. Marin, The reign of al-Mu‘tasim, New Haven 1951, 
124-6), followed by the works of Ibn al-Athir (vi, 522- 
3) and Ibn Khaldin (al-‘fbar, Beirut 1956-9, iii, 572- 
3). The Ta°rikh of al-Ya‘kibi, however, presents the 
most independent description of the events (ii, 586). 

The revolt involved (according to al-Ya‘kibi) the 
Lakhm, Djudham, ‘Amila and Balkayn [g.vv.} (M. 
von Oppenheim, Die Bedutinen, ii, Leipzig 1943, 7, 78, 
points out that the events concerning this revolt were 
still preserved in the memory of the Ka‘abene of 
Hebron). A conflict concerning a soldier, whom Aba 
Harb had put to death for personal reasons, caused his 
revolt and made him take refuge in the mountains of 
al-Urdunn. As he used to wear a veil (burku‘) covering 
his face, he became known as al-Mubarka‘ (‘‘The 
Veiled One’’). He was joined by malcontent peasants, 
and when he claimed Umayyad descent, his sup- 
porters considered him to be the Sufyani (for whose 
origin, cf. W. Madelung, The Sufyani between tradition 
and history, in SI, Ixiii [1986], 5-48, with further 
references). He gathered numerous followers, even 
persons from noble families (according to al-Tabari, 
including Ibn Bayhas, one of the notables of the 
Yamiéaniyya). 

Al-Mu‘tasim sent an army against the rebel, which 
was commanded by Radja’ b. Ayyub al-Hidar? (to 
whom Ibn ‘Asakir refers in al-Ta*rikh al-kabir, 
Damascus 1911-32, v, 311-2), but his troops were 
numerically inferior to the rebel’s army. His acumen 


made him wait for the time when al-Mubarka‘’s peas- 
ant supporters would have to retreat to till their soils. 
According to some of the sources (e.g. Ibn Khaldin), 
al-Mu‘tasim died during the course of the events and 
his successor al-WaAthik (but according to al-Tabart, 
al-Mu‘tasim) sent Radja? against Ibn Bayhas, the 
leader of an insurrection in Damascus. Radja? 
defeated the Damascene rebels and then returned to 


‘Palestine to fight al-Mubarka‘. Al-Tabari states that 


the battle took place near al-Ramla, where al- 
Mubarka‘ was taken prisoner; he was then brought to 
Samarra and cast in prison. His further fate remains 
unknown. 

For al-Tabari (and his account appears to be the 
most reliable one), all events of the uprising of al- 
Mubarka‘ took place during the reign of al-Mu‘tasim, 
who died on 18 Rabi 227/5 January 842. Diver- 
gently, Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Khaldiin, as well as al- 
Ya‘kabi, place the end of the revolt in the reign of al- 
Wathik. It must be added that the Arabic sources 
leave some circumstances unexplained, especially the 
connection between Ibn Bayhas and al-Mubarka‘ (if 
indeed one existed). 

Bibliography: Accounts derived from the 
sources cited in the article and from further 
historians are given by H. Laoust, Les schismes dans 
l’Islam, Paris 1965, 109-10; H. Eisenstein, Die 
Erhebung des Mubarga‘ in Paldstina, in Orientalta, lv 
(1986), 454-8. (H. EIsenstein) 
AL-MUBARRAD, Asu °L-SABBAs MUHAMMAD B. 

Yazip b. ‘Abd al-Akbar al-Thumali al-Azdi (his 
genealogy reaches back to the Dyahiliyya; cf. 
Wistenfeld, Tabellen, no. 10; Caskel, Tafeln, no. 210), 
celebrated philologist, was born in al-Basra on 10 
Dbu ’}-Hidjdja 210/24 March 826 (or between 2 and 
5 years earlier). 

As tradition tells us, it was in the circles (halakat) of 
Abi ‘Umar al-Djarmi (d. 225/839) and Aba ‘Uthman 
al-Mazini [q.v.] that he came into close contact with 
the Kitab of Sibawayh; moreover, he took part in the 
scholarly discussions between Abti Hatim al-Sidjistani 
(d. 255/869), who was a pupil of al-Asma‘l, and Abu 
*]-Faradj al-Riyasht (d. 257/871) on philological ques- 
tions concerning Kur?an and hadith, poetry and adab. 
The participants in these discussions were impressed 
both by his demeanour and appearance and by his 
pure language and convincing argumentation. It is 
probably in these surroundings that he received his 
rather uncommon /akab. Among several widely differ- 
ing attempts to explain the genesis of this /akab by way 
of anecdotes, the most realistic one tells us that Abu 
*]-“Abbas was called al-mubarrid, i.e. al-muthbit i ’l- 
hakk, ‘‘he who affirms truth’, because of his 
ingenious way of giving pertinent answers, and that 
others changed this name into al-mubarrad, ‘‘the 
cooled one’’. This distorted name finally stuck to him, 
as may be observed in other cases. In al-Basra he also 
met al-Tawwazi (d. 233/847) and al-Djahiz {g.v.], and 
he repeatedly refers to both of them. According to his 
own testimony, he was called, in 246/860, to Samarra 
and the court of the caliph al-Mutawakkil (reigned 
232-47/847-61). Subsequently, he settled down in 
Baghdad, where his reputation as a great authority in 
matters of ‘arabiyya had already been established. 
There he committed himself to widespread teaching 
activities until his death on 28 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 286/4 
January 900 (or a year earlier). He was buried in the 
cemetery near Bab al-Kifa in a ‘‘house’’. Among his 
pupils were: Niftawayh, Ibn Kaysan, Mabraman and 
Ibn Durustawayh, as well as al-Zadjdjadj, al-Akhfash 
al-Asghar, Ibn al-Sarradj and al-Suli; for two warraks 


-see Fihrist, 60, 1f., and for an alleged mustamii, see al- 
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Suyuti, Bughya, 104, #242; Brockelmann, S I, 250. 

In Baghdad, the madjlis of philologists received its 
classical form through the disputes (mundzardt [q.v.}) 
between al-Mubarrad and Tha‘lab [g.v.]. These 
scholarly discussions took place in mosques and in 
public squares, attended by a large number of pupils 
and interested listeners. The rivalries between these 
two great scholars—in ability and style, al-Mubarrad 
surpassed his opponent—led to the formation of the 
two famous schools of philologists: the madhhab of the 
Basrans and that of the Kufans. As a native of al- 
Basra, al-Mubarrad had been familiar with the tradi- 
tions of the Basrans since childhood, and as far as we 
can judge, he deliberately and emphatically cultivated 
them. As we can see from the fact that he compiled a 
book of biographies of Basran scholars, entitled 
Tabakat al-nahwiyyin al-Basriyyin wa-akhbaruhum, which 
has not survived, he investigated in them beyond his 
teachers and Sibawayh, going back as far as ‘Ali and 
his kad in al-Basra, Abu ’l-Aswad al-Du/ali [g.2.], the 
two legendary inventors of Arabic grammar (cf. R. 
Talmon, in Stud. Isl., Ixv [1987], 42 ff.; R. Sellheim, 
in Oriens, viii [1955], 350). Tha‘lab, a native of 
Baghdad, who was an authority on the traditions of 
the Kifan al-Farra? [g.v.] and of his teacher al-Kisa7i 
[g.v.], was inevitably pushed into the role of a 
representative of Kiifan traditions—which, as it seems 
to us, have never existed as a living doctrine. Later 
scholars have made of al-Ru?4si, from whom al-Kisa?t 
transmitted, the founder of the Kifan madhhab (cf. G. 
Weil’s introd. to his edition of Ibn al-Anbari’s Kitab 
al-Insaf, Leiden 1913, 83 ff.; H.M. Versteegh, in 
Grundriss der Arab. Philologie, ii, Wiesbaden 1987, 
156-9). 

Al-Mubarrad’s most famous work, his (1) K. al- 
Kamil fi ‘l-adab, also called K. al-Kamil fi ’l-lugha wa ’I- 
adab wa ’l-nahw wa ’l-tasrif, is the classical adab work 
par excellence. It originated in public, i.e. during the 
author’s teaching activities, from lectures and dicta- 
tion. Traces of this atmosphere, as well as of the con- 
versation between teacher/author and pupil/scribe, 
are perceptible (cf. pp. 549, 16 f.; 602, 14; 650, 2 and 
15; 735, 2; etc.). The form of the work, as we know 
it today, goes back to al-Mubarrad’s pupil Abu ’!- 
Hasan al-Akhfash al-Asghar (d. 315/927) {g.v.]. The 
arrangement by chapters (da) is irregular, sometimes 
even rather arbitrary. The first editor of the work, W. 
Wright (ed. in 12 fascicules, with good extensive 
indices, Leipzig 1864-92), enumerates 61 chapters. In 
colourful succession, usually by means of association, 
an extensive range of themes concerning adab are 
treated in prose as well as in poetry, starting, of 
course, with—alleged—sayings of the Prophet, and 
ending with verses from the Kur?4n, in the interpreta- 
tion of which even grammarians sometimes tend to 
make mistakes (p. 795). As is still the practice of 
present-day teaching, numerous references to the sub- 
ject in question are to help the reader to follow the red 
thread through the abundant mass of material. There 
are hardly any isndds, and later authors have criticised 
al-Mubarrad for that (cf. H. Ritter, in Oriens, ii 
[1949], 279, and vi {1953}, 67). Occasionally he (or 
his pupil al-Akhfash, who arranged the material) 
expresses himself as follows (p. 409): ‘‘In this chapter 
we shall mention something of everything, in order to 
prevent the reader from being wearied, and mix a lit- 
tle jest with the earnest, so that heart and soul may be 
refreshed.’’ Such a remark fittingly describes the 
character of the whole book, especially so in connec- 
tion with the author’s intention (ntyya), as stated in the 
short preface, to select and arrange the material in a 
way—always from the point of view of adab—that 


offers the reader philologically interesting themes and 
subjects of a high standard (cf. also pp. 581, 12 ff. and 
793, 7 ff.), followed by a useful commentary. It may 
be added that sometimes these interpretations form 
detailed digressions, e.g. on the three species of kindya, 
“allusion, metonymy’’ (pp. 412 ff.), on different 
functions of the particle /am (pp. 601 f.), or on the ism 
al-tshara, ‘‘noun of indication’’ (pp. 499 f.). Alongside 
with traditions of the Prophet (ahddith), sayings 
(akwal), stories (akhbar) of famous and less famous per- 
sonalities of the Islamic past, especially of its glorious 
early period, and several categories of wisdom (Aikam) 
and proverbs (amthal), we find there a large number of 
verses and poems (mukajfa‘at), some even belonging to 
the pre-Islamic period, and informative historical 
accounts in the style of the ayyam al-‘Arab. Special 
mention should be made of the highly illuminating 
chapters on the Kharidjis (chs. 49, 51 and 54 [pp. 527- 
703 in Wright’s edition]), consisting of loosely 
arranged reports, without any visible structural inten- 
tion (cf. pp. 581, 12 ff. and 703, 1 ff.), again and 
again interrupted by excursions on grammatical and 
lexicographical questions; now and then, these sec- 
tions form short independent chapters (cf. chs. 50 and 
52-3). Mention should also be made of al- Mubarrad’s 
predilection for verses containing a comparison/simile 
(tashbih), to which he repeatedly dedicates whole 
passages (pp. 447-64 and 494-522; etc.), as well as of 
the chapter entitled ‘‘Laments for the dead and con- 
solation’’ (ta‘azi) towards the end of the book (pp. 
713-70, or, if we add the poems of more recent periods 
and of the author’s own time, until p. 777). A large 
part of these mourning verses and mourning poems 
appear again in his late work, the K. al-Ta‘azi (see 
below, no. 3), where he refers to his K. al-Kamil (p. 
301). The elegy on the caliph al-Mutawakkil (d. 247/ 
861) may serve as a terminus post quem for the genesis 
of the work (pp. 775-6), in which occasionally his K. 
al-Muktadab (p. 535, 2) and his K. al-Ikhtiyar (p. 760, 
4) are referred to for further commentaries (see below, 
nos. 4 and 12).—O. Rescher has published a partial 
German translation, Die Kharidschitenkapitel aus dem 
Kamil (nach der Ausgabe William Wright’s), ein Specimen 
der dlteren arabischen Adab-Litteratur, Stuttgart 1922. For 
the older Oriental prints, see Brockelmann, I, 109, S 
I, 168. On the basis of Wright’s edition, a new edition 
with enlarged indices (by Muhammad Sayyid 
Kaylani) has been initiated by Muhammad Zaki ‘Abd 
al-Salam Mubarak, continued from p. 433 onwards 
by Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, 3 vols., Cairo 1356- 
76/1937-56; the new edition by Muhammad Abu ’1- 
Fad] Ibrahim and al-Sayyid Shahata, in 4 vols., Cairo 
1376/1956 ff., is no improvement. The most recent 
edition has been published by Muhammad Ahmad al- 
Dali, in 4 vols., Beirut 1406/1986, followed by an 
extract, Damascus 1407/1987. There are two useful 
modern commentaries: one by al-Siba‘%i al-Bayyumi, 
Tahdhib al-Kamil, 2 vols., Cairo 1341/1923, and above 
all Raghbat al-amil min kitab al-Kamil, by Sayyid b. SAIi 
al-Marsafi, 8 vols., Cairo 1346-8/1927-30; for the 
glosses and critical remarks by an anonymous author, 
following Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsi (d. 494/1101) and 
Abu ’1-Walid al-Wakkashi/Wakshi (d. 489/1096), see 
H. Ritter, in Onens, ti [1949], 275-6, and Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Khalik ‘Udayma in the introduction, pp. 54- 
5, to his edition of al-Mubarrad’s al-Muktadab (see 
below, no. 4). 

(2) K. al-Fadil (wa ’l-mafdil), another adab-work, 
though of much smaller size (ca. 1/10). It is better 
structured, but this is not consistently maintained; it 
is divided into 15 chapters (6@6) and a final one, con- 
sisting of 7 sections (fas/). The preface is, considering 
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the early date of the work, remarkably abundant; it 
contains e.g. akhbar about the rise of Arabic grammar, 
a number of sayings and a play on words with the root 
f-d-land its derivations, followed by an elegant transi- 
tion to the main subject, sc. adab. Besides the 
excellence of poetry, mostly embedded in pointed 
stories from the time of the Umayyads, further sub- 
jects are: generosity, grief, youth and old age, 
gratitude, envy, eloquence, and beauty; and, as in al- 
Kamil (see above, no. 1), we find several casual 
remarks concerning the character and aim of the small 
treatise (pp. 68, 86 and 99). His principal authorities 
are al-Mazini, al-Riyashi, and al-Tawwazi, three 
scholars to whom he also refers in al-Kamil. No 
sources are mentioned, nor does he refer to his own 
works or to the works of other authors. Part of the 
material is familiar to us from al-Kdmil, and in both 
works he scarcely uses isnads. In contrast to al-Kamil, 
lexicographical or grammatical explanations are 
rarely given here. In al-Fadil, the hand of the author, 
deliberately shaping the book, is clearly perceptible. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Maymani has edited the text from a 
unicum, Cairo 1375/1956 (see also H. Ritter, in Oriens, 
vi {1953], 67). 

(3) K. al-TaGzi wa ‘l-marathi, a voluminous collec- 
tion of poems on condolence and mourning, with 
appropriate stories added to them. The text can be 
precisely dated to the period between the end of 
282/beginning of 896 and 284/897. The core of the 
book consists of verses and poems, together with 
‘historical’? explanations which had already been 
quoted by the author in al-Kamil and in al-Fadil. He 
also draws on tradition following al-Mada?ini (d. 
228/842, cf. his K. al-Ta‘azi, Nadjaf 1391/1971; see 
also Borni el-Ouni’s edition [from the same unicum}, 
and his German translation, Ph.D thesis, University 
of Gottingen 1984, passim), and, without mentioning 
a name, following authorities such as Abi Hatim al- 
Sidjistan? (d. 255/869; cf. his K. al-Wasdya, Cairo 
1961, 148 ff. ad 116 ff.). Muhammad al-Dibadji has 
edited the text in Damascus in 1396/1976 (cf. Akhbar 
al-Turath al-‘Arabi [Kuwait], i [1402/1982], 28, and al- 
Mawrid [Baghdad], iii, 4 [1394/1974], 311 ff.). 

(4) K. al-Muktadab, a voluminous and unsystematic 
collection of particular questions concerning mor- 
phology (sarf) and syntax (nahw), as the title puts it, an 
extemporised (muktadab) work. The unicum Koprili 
1507-8, dated 347/958, revised by the well-known 
grammarian Abt Sa‘id al-Sirafi (d. 368/979), has no 
preface. After the basmala, the text runs hadhd tafsir 
wudjith al-Sarabiyya, then follows 7¢‘rab al-asma? wa ’l- 
afal. The character of lecture notes becomes even 
more evident here than in al-Kdmil, which is less 
voluminous (cf. i, 22,2; 84,8; 98,6; 157,1; 239,10; 
etc.). Traces of such notes may also be recognised in 
repeated, indistinct references to matters treated 
before or after (cf. i, 36,7; 62,4; 220,1 f.; 254,10 f; 
255,15; etc.); on the basis of such references, occa- 
sional omissions in the text can be detected (cf. i, 55,8; 
95 below; 126 below; 130 below; 139,11; etc.). There 
are frequent direct or indirect references to the Kitab 
of Sibawayh and to his teacher al-Khalil {q. v.], as well 
as to the scholarly discussions of the Basriyyin (e.g., 
i, 102,4; 107,5; ef. ii, 155,6: al-Kafiyyan!) or, in a 
more general sense, to those of the nahwiyyin (e.g., i, 
115, 14; 126,18; 223,12). This reinforces the impres- 
sion of a lively teaching atmosphere (cf. below, no. 
11). From this background, we can understand why, 
in later times, this work was judged to be of little use 
(Yakut, /rshad, vii, 143), and in fact, it is only usable 
when equipped with a good index. This has been 
added by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Khalik SUdayma in his 


edition in 4 vols., Cairo 1383-8/1963-8 (repr. Beirut 
1986). In his introduction, he calls our attention to 
differences and contradictions within the traditions 
going back to al-Mubarrad (cf. i, 119 ff.; iv, indices; 
for further material, see Sezgin, ix, 243, and R. 
Talmon, in ZDMG, cxxxviii [1988], 93 ff.). This 
again shows us, firstly, that at that time discussion on 
Arabic grammar was in full swing and far from being 
ossified, and secondly, that alleged quotations from 
al-Mubarrad, following a kala, were not necessarily 
genuine; on the contrary, probably most of them 
merely represent the so-called official Basran doctrine 
(madhhab), with the name of al-Mubarrad added. 
Detailed investigation is necessary before we can say 
more on these topics. Of the four commentaries on al- 
Muktadab known to have existed, only that by Abu ’I- 
Kasim al-Fariki (d. 391/1001) has survived (see iv, 
index, 219; Sezgin, ix, 79 and 201). 

The short treatises by, or, more precisely, transmit- 
ted from al-Mubarrad and dealing with isolated ques- 
tions relating to the fields of grammar, lexicography, 
and adab, such as nasab (genealogy), are mere lecture- 
notes; this can be concluded, among other things, 
from the fact that they have no prefaces. They 
originated in the madjlis, either at the time of al- 
Muktadab and al-Kamil, or a little later, but in any case 
more or less in the background of these two works, 
and they have been called, more or less correctly, 
booklets by al-Mubarrad. Their titles are as follows: 
(5) K. al-Mudhakkar wa ’l-mu?annath, ed. Ramadan 
‘Abd al-Tawwab and Salah al-Din al-Hadi, Cairo 
1970 (cf. al-Muktadab, iv, index, 107 ff.); (6) K. al- 
Kawaft wa-ma ’shtukkat alkabuha minhu, ed. Ramadan 
‘Abd al-Tawwab, Cairo 1972; (7) K. Ma ’ttafaka laf- 
zuhu wa ’khialafa ma‘nahu min al-Kur°an al-madjid, ed. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Maymani, Cairo 1350/1931 (cf. 
Akhbar [Kuwayt], nos. 40-1 [1409/1989], 8); (8) Risala 
fi adjaz buyit tughni fi ’l-tamthil San suduriha, ed. “Abd 
al-Salam Haran, in Nawadir al-makhtitat, i, Cairo 
1370/1951, 161-73; (9) K. Nasab ‘Adnan wa-Kahjan, 
ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Maymani, Cairo 1354/1936.— 
From the point of view of language and style, also his 
brief risala, entitled (10) al-Baladja, which was written 
for Ahmad, the son of the caliph al-Wathik (reigned 
227-32/842-7), forms part of this group (cf. e.g. al- 
Muktadab, iv, index, 218). There are three editions of 
it, each one based on the only complete manuscript 
(Munich [Aumer], no. 791) written by the famous 
calligrapher Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 413/1022 [q.v.]); one 
by G. von Griinebaum, in Ortentalia, x [1941], 372-82, 
one by Ramadan ‘Abd al-Tawwab, Cairo 1965, 
21985, and one by Mukhtar al-Din Ahmad, Aligarh 
1968.—Other works transmitted from al-Mubarrad 
and known from numerous quotations, such as his 
(11) Sharh with critical remarks on the Kitab of 
Sibawayh, are of a similar quality, cf. al-Muktadab, iv, 
index, 220-6, and i, introduction, 87 ff.; ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Mayman (al-Maymani), /klid al-khizana, Lahore 
1927, 89; also called (?) K. al-Ziydda al-muntaza‘a min 
Kitab Sibawayh, ms. Konya, Yusuf Aga, no. 4914,2 
(cf. A. Ates, in Belleten, xvi [1952], 59 f.); also 
Muhammad al-Fadil Ibn ‘SAshtr, in MM‘‘A, xl 
[1385/1965], 30-45, and the lists in Sezgin, viii, 98 
and ix, 79 f. 

For further works whose titles are mentioned in the 
sources, such as (12) al-Jkhtiyar, (13) Gharib al-hadith, 
(14) al-I‘tinan, (15) Sifat Allah (cf. P. Sbath, Choix des 
lores ... d’Alep, Cairo 1946, index), (16) Kawa’id al- 
shir (op. cit.), and (17) Tabakat al-nahwiyyin al-Basriyyin 
wa-akhbaruhum (op. cit.), see especially Ramadan ‘Abd 
al-Tawwab, in his introduction to al-Mubarrad’s al- 
Mudhakkar (see above, no. 5), who also gives the most 
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complete list of works, containing all together 54 
titles, each one provided with a commentary.—Al- 
Mubarrad’s (18) K. al-Rawda, a collection of poems 
by contemporary poets beginning with Aba Nuwas 
[g.v.}, has been used by ‘Abd al-Aziz al-Maymani in 
his edition of al-Fadil (see above, no. 2) in a 
manuscript of which he gives us no further details (cf. 
p. 162b s.t.).—The contents of a (19) Khutbat takri‘ li 
*l-Mubarrad (?) contained in a madjmia in al-Mawsil 
(catalogue 1346/1927, no. 56, 13, not registered in 
Mawsil?, iii [1396/1976]), are unknown to us.—The 
(20) Sharh Lamiyyat al-‘Arab attributed to him is proba- 
bly the work of one of his younger contemporaries, 
namely his pupil al-Akhfash al-Asghar (see above); in 
his small treatise, consisting exclusively of glosses—a 
feature typical of this author—he refers not only to 
Abu 'I-‘Abbdas [al-Mubarrad], but also to Ahmad b. 
Yahya [Tha‘lab], Fadl al-Yazidi and al-Ahwal, all 
authorities known to have been his teachers (cf. 
Yakut, Irshad, v, 224,5 {Marzubani, Muktabas, 93, 11 
f.] and vi, 482,19.—Brockelmann, S I, 53 f.; Sezgin, 
ii, 135; F. Krenkow, E/', aL-sHANFARA, etc., should 
all be corrected accordingly). 

Bibliography (in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the article): G. Fligel, Die grammatischen 
Schulen der Araber, Leipzig 1862 (repr. Nendeln 
1966), 92-5; O. Rescher, Abriss der arabischen Lit- 
teraturgeschichte, Stuttgart 1933 (repr. Osnabrick 
1983), ii, 149 f.; Kh. Zirikli, al-A‘lam, Cairo 1965, 
x, 15; SU.R. Kahhala, Mu‘Sdjam al-mu°allifin, 
Damascus 1380/1960, xii, 114 f.; M.SA. Mudarris, 
Rayhanat al-adab?, Tabriz n.d. (ca. 1347/1969), v, 
164 ff.; N. Cetin, in fA, viii (1960), 779 ff.; Sh. 
Dayf, al-Madaris al-nahwiyya, Cairo 1968, 123-35; 
Kh. al-Wahhabi, Maradji‘ taradjim al-udaba? al-‘Arab, 
Nadjaf 1392/1972, v, 45-50; R.F. Razziik, al- 
Mubarrad, dirasa bibliyighrafiyya, in al-Mawrid, iii/1 
(1394/1974), 243-66; $. Abii Djanah, al-Kiyas fr 
manhadj al-Mubarrad in al-Mawrid, ix/3 (1400/1980), 
51-62; M. ‘Abd al-Khalik ‘Udayma, Abu I-‘Abbas 
al-Mubarrad wa-atharuhu fi ‘ulim al-‘arabiyya, Riyad 
1405/1985; Dj. al-Mabrik ‘Awn, al-Mubarrad, 
Beirut 1988. The main sources are: Zadjdjadji, 
Madjalis al-‘ulama?, Kuwait 1962, passim.; Abu ’l- 
Tayyib al-Lughawi, Maratib al-nahwiyyin, Cairo 
1375/1955, 83; *Cairo 1394/1974, 135; Marzubani, 
al-Muktabas, Wiesbaden-Beirut 1964, 324-33; 
Siraft, Akhbar al-nahwiyyin, Paris-Beirut 1936, 96- 
108; Azhari, Tahdhib al-lugha (introduction), in MO, 
xiv (1920), 26; Zubaydi, Tabakat al-nahwiyyin wa ’l- 
lughawiyyin, Cairo 1373/1954, 108-20, Cairo 
1393/1973, 101-10; Fihrist, 59; Tanukhi, Ta°rikh al- 
Sulama? al-nahwiyyin, Riyad 1401/1981, 53-65; al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad, iii, 380-7; 
Sam‘ani, facs. ed. fol. 116b, ed. Hyderabad 
1383/1963, iii, 146; Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, Saragossa 
1894-5/Baghdad 1382/1963, index; Ibn al-Anbari, 
Nuzhat al-alibba?, Cairo 1386/1967, 217-27; Ibn al- 
Djawzi, al-Muntazam, Hyderabad 1357/1938, vi, 9 
ff.; Yakut, Udaba?, vii, 137-44; Ibn al-Kifti, Inbah 
al-ruwat ‘ala anbah al-nuhat, Cairo 1374/1955, iii, 
241-53; Ibn Khallikan, s.v.; Safadi, al-Wafr, 
Wiesbaden-Beirut 1389/1970, v, 216-18; Yaf, 
Mir-at al-djanan, Hyderabad 1338/1919, ii, 210-3; 
Ibn al-Djazari, Ghayat al-nihaya fi tabakat al-kurra?, 
Leipzig-Cairo 1352/1933, ii, 280; Ibn Kadi Shuhba, 
Tabakat al-nuhat wa ’l-lughawiyyin, Nadjaf 1394/ 
1974, 280-5; Ibn Hadjar, Lisan al-Mizan, Hyderabad 
1331/1913, v, 430-2; Suyati, Bughya, 116 (Cairo 
1384/1964, 269 ff.); idem, al-Muzhir, Cairo 1378/ 
1958, index; Tashképriizade, Miftah al-sa “ada, Cairo 
n.d. (ca. 1968), 1, 157 f. (R. SELLHEIM) 


aL-MUBARRAZ, an oasis town in the region of 
al-Hasa (g.v.] in eastern Arabia located at latitude 
25°55’N, longitude 49°36’E. The origin of the name 
is uncertain. Philby’s suggestion that it derives from 
the root baraza ‘‘go forth, appear’’—as the town is 
only some three miles north of al-Hufuf [g.v.] and was 
usually the first halting-place for caravans leaving that 
place—has not been substantiated. 

Al-Mubarraz was for many centuries the most 
important agricultural centre in al-Hasa after al- 
Hufuf, with which it was then connected by a raised 
causeway running through cultivated fields. The 
weekly market attracted people from a wide area and 
Sadleir, who visited the town in 1819, describes it as 
having an excellent water supply. It then had some 
10,000 inhabitants and was defended by a mudbrick 
wall and a ditch. At the end of the 19th century the 
wall lay in ruins and the only military building was a 
small fort to the west at Kasr Sahid. According to the 
1917 Gazetteer of Arabia, the Ottomans kept a small 
force of one company of infantry there. 

The same report states that the population, all of 
whom were Arabs, was 80% Sunni. Philby, who 
visited the town in 1917, estimated the population at 
20,000; some forty years later Vidal put the total at 
about 28,000. In recent years al-Hufaf has expanded 
greatly and it now embraces al-Mubarraz. 

Bibliography: G.F. Sadleir, Diary of a journey 

across Arabia, Bombay 1866, repr. Cambridge 1977; 

Jj.G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, Oman and 

Central Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15, it; General Staff, 

Gazetteer of Arabia, Simla 1917, ii; H.St.J.B. Philby, 

The heart of Arabia, London 1922, i; F.S. Vidal, The 

oasis of al-Hasa, New York 1955. 

_  (R.M. Burrett) 

AL-MUBASHSHIR ps. FATIK, Apu ’t-Wara’, 
5th/11th century Egyptian historian and savant. 
Said to have been of Syrian origin, he apparently 
spent all of his long life in Egypt. He possibly lived 
and worked as a private scholar, and he may have had 
ties with the ruling circles of the country. In addition 
to history, his many interests included philosophy and 
medicine. He supposedly studied with such leaders in 
their fields as Ibn al-Haytham and Ibn Ridwan; a cer- 
tain Jewish physician named Ibn Rahmun was his 
only known student. While reliable data on his life are 
extremely scarce, he emerges from what we know as 
an outstanding representative of the intellectualism 
that to some degree dominated life in Fatimid Egypt. 
An anecdote, which is undoubtedly apocryphal, 
brings to life for us the type of individual he appears 
to have been: when he died, his wife had all his books, 
for which he had always neglected her, thrown into 
the pool in the courtyard of their house. 

Only one of his writings is preserved. The loss of his 
historical writings is particularly regrettable. He 
himself refers to his ‘‘Great History’’. This work was 
probably not identical with his three-volume 
biography of the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir, which, 
if preserved, would be a source of inestimable value 
for us. His surviving work, composed in 440/1048-9, 
is entitled Mukhtar al-hikam wa-mahdasin al-kalim, 
“Choice wise sayings and fine statements’’ (ed. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Badawi, Madrid 1377/1958). It was 
uniquely successful and secured lasting fame for him. 
The work naturally shares some of its material with 
earlier gnomologia, but no scheme of dependency has 
so far been securely established. It deals with ancient, 
almost exclusively Greek, sages, described by a com- 
bination of biographical sketches and collections of 
saying. It starts with chapters on legendary ‘‘sages”’ 
from the Egyptian Hermetic tradition, namely, Seth, 
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Hermes and Tat (or Sab, apparently, the Hermetic 
Tat somehow equated with the fictitious eponym of 
the Sabians). They are followed by Asclepius, who 
signals the transition to the general Greek tradition. 
Entries are devoted to Homer, Solon, Zeno of Elea, 
Hippocrates, Pythagoras, Diogenes, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, King Alexander, Ptolemy, Syros (?), 
Lukman [9.v.], Ainesios (i.e. Aesop?) Mahadardjis 
(not yet definitely identified), the Church Fathers 
Basilios and Gregorios, and finally Galen. The work 
ends with a chapter on sayings of various sages and 
one containing anonymous sayings. The biographical 
information is often more detailed than anything that 
was ordinarily available in mediaeval times; some of 
it reflects otherwise lost sources. As an entertaining 
mirror of the best that Classical Antiquity had to offer 
in ethical thought and moral behaviour, the Mukhtar 
enjoyed great popularity in the Muslim world, as 
evidenced by the number of preserved manuscripts 
and its frequent use by later writers. A special recen- 
sion of the text circulated in the Muslim West. It was 
translated into Spanish about 1250. The translation 
dropped al-Mubashshir’s name, which was thus lost 
to the old European tradition. The Spanish transla- 
tion was followed by translations into Latin and then 
into some European vernaculars—French, Provengal 
and English. Its title of Bocados d’oro was not adopted 
by subsequent translations; they preferred titles on the 
order of Liber philosophorum moralium antiquorum or Dicts 
and sayings of the philosophers. After the invention of 
printing, editions of the Spanish, French and English 
versions appeared in large numbers. The English text 
printed by Caxton in 1477 is believed to have been the 
first English book printed in England. The last time 
one of the translations was printed in Renaissance 
Europe was in 1533, the date of a French edition. The 
growing acquaintance with Greek literature then 
made the work obsolete until Orientalist scholarship 
began to pay attention to it in the early 17th century. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 600, SI, 829: F. 

Rosenthal, in Oriens, xiii-xiv (1961), 132-58, giving 

most of the earlier literature; on further ms., idem, 

in JAOS, Ixxxiii (1963), 456 f., xev (1975), 211-13, 

xcix (1979), 91-3; idem, tr. of the chapter on the 

sayings of various sages, in The classical heritage in 

Islam, 118-44, London 1975; Mechthild Crombach, 

“Bocados d’oro’’, Ausgabe des altspanischen Textes, 

Bonn 1971. (F. RosENTHAL) 

AL-MUBAYYIDA [see aL-MUKANNA‘]. 

MUBTADA? (a.) 1. As a technical term of 
Arabic grammar. Here it is generally translated as 
“Gnchoative’’. It designates the first component part 
with which one begins (yubtada>u bihi) the nominal 
phrase, whose second eomponent is the predicate 
(Khabar) [q.v.]. Stbawayhi defined it as being ‘‘every 
noun with which one begins in order to construct a 
statement (ka/am) upon it; the introductory noun is the 
first and the construction built upon it comes after; 
the first is ‘that which is connected’ (musnad) and the 
other ‘that to which it is connected’ (musnad ilayhi) 
(Kitab, i, 239); the introductory noun cannot do with- 
out (/a yastaghni) that which is constructed upon it and, 
to make the statement, the first noun needs (pahtad}) 
the other’’ (Kitab, i, 6). 

As regards inflexion, the introductory noun is 
marked by the final vowel (u). The government of this 
vowel is the subject of a difference of opinion (zkhilaf) 
among the grammarians. Following Sibawayh, the 
grammarians of Basra consider that this vowel is gov- 
erned by the introduction, i.e. the fact that the 
introductory noun is divested (mudjarrad, mu‘arra) of 
any regent (‘amil). On the other hand, the gram- 


marians of Kufa claim that the final vowel of the 
introductory noun is governed by the predicate, the 
two terms mutually governing each other. When it is 
preceded by one of the six particles anna, inna, lakinna, 
layta, laSalla and ka’anna, the introductory noun is 
marked by the vowel (a), being governed by these par- 
ticles in the same way as by the verb. 

As regards determination, all the grammarians are 
in agreement in stating that the introductory noun 
ought to be a known thing (ma‘rifa), for the purpose 
of the information is to obtain for the hearer (samz‘) 
the benefit (1fada) of knowledge that he does not have. 
Information provided with regard to an unknown 
thing (nakira) is of no benefit. ‘‘A man {is} learned’’ 
is a statement which is of no benefit, because the 
hearer does not deny the existence of a learned man 
among those whom he does not know. But when the 
speaker (mutukallim) introduces a noun that the hearer 
knows and says ‘‘Zayd’’, the hearer expects 
(yatawakka‘) something that he does not know; and 
when the speaker says ‘‘[is] learned’’, he informs the 
hearer of something which he did not know. How- 
ever, the grammarians admit that the introductory 
noun may be an unknown thing, on condition that it 
is closely connected with the known, such as an 
unknown thing which is qualified (mawsif), for the 
quality particularises it. 

As for the possibility of moving back (a’khir) the 
introductory noun and bringing forward (takdim) the 
predicate, it was also the subject of a difference of 
opinion among the early grammarians; those of Basra 
allowed it, whereas those of Kifa rejected it and, in 
the case where the predicate that has been brought 
forward is an adverb (zarf), they consider that the 
noun that has been moved back is no longer 
“‘introductory’’. 

Bibliography: Mubarrad, K. al-Muktadab, ed. 
SUdayma, iv, 126-35; Ibn al-Sarradj, K. al-Usial ft 
‘L-nahw, ed. Fatli, i, 58-62; Ibn al-Anbari, K. Asrar 
al-‘arabiyya, ed. Seybold, 29-31; Ibn Ya‘ish, Sharh 
al-Mufassal, ed. Cairo, i, 83-101; G. Troupeau, 
Lexique-index du Kitab de Sibawayhi, Paris 1976, 36-7. 

(G. TroupEav) 

2. In history. The term is employed in historical 
works, in particular with regard to the beginning of 
the creation and also to biblical history in general. In 
his Fihrist, 94 1). 8-9. Ibn al-Nadim mentions a K. al- 
Mubtada? which he attributed to ‘Abd al-Mun‘im b. 
Idris (d. 228/842) and which allegedly went back to 
that author’s maternal grandfather Wahb  b. 
Munabbih (d. 110/728 or 114/732). This work, which 
deals with the history of the prophets (Aisas al-anbiya’), 
is the first of its type in Islamic culture. At the same 
time, Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 3 ll. 7 ff., and al-Tha‘labi 
(d. 427/1035), Kisas al-anbiya?, 65 Il. 11 ff., after him, 
speak of an al-Mubtada? wa-kisas al-anbiya?, attributing 
it to Wahb. The same title was used by Muhammad 
b. Ishak (d. 150/767 or 151/768) in the first part of his 
K. al-Maghazi, where he frequently cites Ibn 
Munabbih, who influenced him considerably in 
regard to enlarging his historical perspectives (see 
Brockelmann, S I, 205; Sezgin, GAS, i, 289, and their 
references; R.G. Khoury, Les sources islamigues de la 
“‘Sira’’, 24 ff.). Al-Mas‘tidi, Murddj, i, 127 = § 126, 
uses the same word in regard to Ibn Munabbih and 
others, with a difference however in the second part of 
the ttle: K. al-Mubtada? wa ’l-siyar. The word is also 
to be found in the long title of the History of Ibn 
Khaldin. 

Other later compilations, beginning with earlier 
oral or written versions, including that of Ibn 
Munabbih, use rather the synonym éad?, such as 
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‘Umara b. Wathima b. Misa b. al-Furat al-Farisi (d- 
289/902) in his K. Bad? al-khalk wa-kisas al-anbiya?, 
which he transmitted from his father Wathima (d. 
237/851), and the latter from several authors begin- 
ning with Wahb again; and also al-Makdisi (d. 
355/966), who called his own work K. al-Bad? wa ’l- 
ta>rtkh. Abi Bakr Muhammad al-Kisa’? also followed 
this tradition in certain versions of his book on the 
history of the prophets in Islam (see Brockelmann, S 
I, 592). With Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373), there appears 
a third variant of Mubtaba’, sc. al-Bidéya, in his History 
called al-Biddya wa ’l-nihaya. For more detail on the 
different works mentioned above, see the articles on 
their respective authors. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa ’I-nthaya, 
Cairo 1351/1932; Ibn al-Nadim, Fthrist, ed. Fligel, 
Leipzig 1871-2; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. Th. 
‘Ukkasha, Cairo 1960; Kisa*1, Kisas al-anbiya?, ed. 
Eisenberg, Leiden 1922; Makdisi, K. al-Bad? wa ’l- 
ta*rikh, ed. and tr. Cl. Huart, Paris 1899 ff.; 
Tha‘labi, Kisas al-anbiya?, Cairo 1325/1907; R.G. 
Khoury, Wahb 6. Munabbih, i, Wiesbaden 1972; 
idem, Les légendes prophétiques dans |’Islam depuis le Ie 
jusqu’au ILI? stécle de lHégire, Wiesbaden 1978; 
idem, Les sources islamigques de la ‘‘Sira’’ avant Ibn 
Hisham et leur valeur historique, in La vie du Prophéte 
Mahomet, Colloque de Strasbourg (Oct. 1980), Paris 
1983, 7-29. (R.G. Kuoury) 
MUDANYA, a Turkish town located on the Gulf 

of Gemlik on the Asiatic shore of the Sea of Marmara, 
now in the te or district of the same name and in the 
il or province of Bursa {q.v.]. In early Ottoman times, 
it came within the wa? of Khudawendigar [g.v.]. In 
late Ottoman times it was a port of regional impor- 
tance, exporting the olive oil, fruit, wines and other 
agricultural produce of the fertile surrounding region; 
it also served as the port of transit for the manufac- 
tures of Bursa, the provincial capital, to which it was 
linked in 1892 by a narrow-gauge railway. The 
inhabitants of Mudanya were a mixture of Turks and 
Greeks; Ottoman statistics set the population of the 
kada? of Mudanya at 17,395 in 1893 and at 24,233 in 
1907; according to the 1985 census, the town of 
Mudanya had 12,152 inhabitants and the ige 32,042. 
The main event of the present century affecting 
Mudanya has been the fact that the Turkish War of 
Independence was brought to a practical end by an 
armistice concluded at Mudanya on 11 October 1922 
by representatives of the Government of the Grand 
Natonial Assembly of Turkey and the Allied Powers 
Great Britain, France and Italy. The armistice arose 
from the situation created by the Turks’ expulsion of 
Greek forces from Anatolia in September 1922, and 
the subsequent advance of Turkish troops up to and 
into the ‘‘neutral zone’? around the Dardanelles 
which was occupied by detachments of the three 
Allied Powers. The Turks indicated that it was their 
intention to cross the neutral zone and expel Greek 
forces from Eastern Thrace; the Allied Powers refused 
to let them pass, and for some days war threatened. 
On 23 September the Allied Powers offered to 
negotiate an armistice on the basis that Greece should 
evacuate Eastern Thrace and that Turkey should 
respect the neutral zone; the Turkish Commander-in- 
Chief Mustafa Kemal Pasha {see atattrk] accepted 
the offer of negotiation, and discussions commenced 
at Mudanya on 3 October, the Turks being rep- 
resented by ‘Ismet Pasha [q.v. in Suppl.], the com- 
mander of their forces on the western front, and the 
Allied Powers by Generals Harington, Charpy and 
Mombelli. A Greek delegation was present at 
Mudanya, but did not enter the negotiations. 


These in fact proved difficult. The Turkish delega- 
tion initially refused to recognise the neutral zone, 
and insisted that Eastern Thrace be recognised as 
Turkish sovereign territory and placed under Turkish 
control. A breakdown was narrowly averted; in the 
end the Allied Powers agreed to recognise full Turkish 
sovereignty in Eastern Thrace and to accept the entry 
of Turkish officials and gendarmes into the province 
within thirty days of Greek evacuation, which itself 
should be completed within fifteen days. In return, 
the Turks agreed to respect the neutral zone pending 
the outcome of a peace conference. They also agreed 
to a cessation of hostilities with Greece. The armistice 
came into force at midnight on 14-15 October 1922; 
Greece did not sign it, but announced her adherence 
on 14 October. 

The armistice was therefore more than a ceasefire. 
By recognising full Ottoman sovereignty in Eastern 
Thrace it resolved one of the principal political issues 
between Turkey, Greece and the Allied Powers; the 
others were dealt with at the peace conference held at 
Lausanne (November 1922-July 1923). Allied forces 
remained in the neutral zone and Istanbul until the 
conclusion of the peace conference; all were evacuated 
by 1 October 1923. The Government of the Grand 
National Assembly had long since asserted its own 
political authority in Istanbul: some three weeks after 
the Mudanya armistice, it abolished the Sultanate and 
the Sultan’s government which had hitherto survived 
under Allied protection, and installed its own men in 
charge of the capital. 

Bibliography: Data on various aspects of 
Mudanya’s history may be gleaned from Yurt 
Anstklopedisi, Istanbul 1981-4, iii, 1611-1801 passim; 
‘Ali Djewad, Memalik-i ‘Uthmaniyye’nin djughrafiya 
lughati, i, Istanbul 1313, 735-6; Shems ed-Din Sami 
[Frashéri], Kamiis al-a‘lam, Istanbul 1306-16, 4237-8; 
Géographie de Busching, viii, Lausanne 1780, 212-13; 
J. Thobie, Intéréts et impérialisme frangais dans l’empire 
ottoman (1895-1914), Paris 1977, 139-41. For the 
Mudanya armistice of 1922, see Yusuf Hikmet 
Bayur, Turkiye devletinin dis styasasx, Ankara 1973, 
117-19; Tevfik Biyikioglu, Trakya’da milli miicadele, 
i, Ankara 1955, 433-63; S.F. Evans, The slow rap- 
prochement. Britain and Turkey in the age of Kemal 
Atatiirk 1919-1938, Hull 1982, 51-68; A.-F. 
Frangulis, La Gréce et la crise mondiale, ii, Paris 1926, 
440-60; Lord Kinross, Ataturk. The rebirth of a nation, 
London 1964, 330-9; Salahi Ramsdan Sonyel, 
Turkish diplomacy 1918-1923, London 1975, 173-82; 
Ahi Turkgeldi, Mondros ve Mudanya miitarekelerinin 
tariht, Ankara 1948, 148-88; W.N. Medlicott, D. 
Dakin and M.E. Lambert (eds.), Documents on 
British foreign policy 1919-1939, First Series, vol. xvit, 
Greece and Turkey 1922-1923. (F.A.K. YAasaMEE) 
MUDAR [sce RaBi‘a]. 

MUDARABA (a.) (also, in Shafi? and Maliki 
sources, kirad and mukarada), acommercial associa- 
tion whereby an investor (rab al-mal) entrusts capital 
to an agent (mudarib, Samil) who trades with it and 
shares with the investor a pre-determined proportion 
of the profits. Losses incurred in the venture are the 
responsibility of the investor; the agent loses his time 
and effort, and any profit he would have gained were 
it successful. Most schools of law require that the 
capital be entirely provided by the investor and the 
jabour entirely by the agent, otherwise the arrange- 
ment is transformed into another kind of contract 
(e.g., loan, investment of merchandise, or partnership 
with unequal shares (“nan)) with different incidents. 
Thus strictly speaking, the mudaraba contract is a 
fiduciary relationship (amana) combined with agency 
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and becomes a partnership only with the division of 
the profits. 

The capital for the formation of the mudaraba must 
consist of currency. Chattels (‘urad) and real property 
are ineligible on grounds of uncertainty and risk 
(gharar) because their value may fluctuate before they 
are converted into cash, leaving the subject matter of 
the mudaraba undefined and undetermined. However, 
the Hanafi and Hanbali schools permit the formation 
of a mudaraba with a pre-condition, so that once 
specific chattels or real property have been sold, the 
proceeds may finance the mudaraba. Subject to con- 
troversy also is whether the mudaraba can be financed 
by a debt (the creditor asks the debtor to assign what 
he owes as a muddraba investment), by a third-party 
debt (which the agent is charged to collect), by money 
held on deposit or owed from unlawful appropriation 
(ghasb). 

The rights of the agent include a previously agreed 
proportions of the profit (neither party can stipulate a 
specific sum). He may deduct all legitimate business 
expenses from the capital to the extent that customary 
practice dictates; and he may usually deduct personal 
living expenses, but only if he is travelling. The Han- 
bali school, by allowing all matters of personal 
expenses to be the subject of agreement between the 
parties, permits greater flexibility. Although the 
investor has the right to impose certain restrictions, 
the agent is given considerable freedom of action to 
conduct business and achieve a profit. Does the agent 
have the right to mix his own capital in the venture? 
Only the Hanbali school permits the association of 
capital of both and the labour of one of the parties, 
provided that this is understood as both a mudaraba 
and a partnership in property, and also provided that 
the profits be shared equally (Mughni, v, 136). Again, 
further latitude is envisioned only by the Hanbalis, 
who also permit an association of labour, where the 
capital is contributed by one party while both parties 
conduct trade together (Mughni, v, 137). Such a 
mudaraba is not permitted by the other schools, who 
insist that the capital be placed in the absolute posses- 
sion of the agent. 

The liquidation of the mudaraba, i.e. conversion of 
the mudaraba properties back to currency, is the duty 
of the agent, although there is considerable discussion 
as to the degree each party is entitled to decide the 
most profitable (or least harmful) time to do so. The 
recognised duty of the agent to buy and sell at the 
most profitable time conflicts, of course, with the 
notion of a fiduciary and non-binding contract which 
normally either party can dissolve at will. The incon- 
sistency was noted by all schools and various rules 
attempt to resolve the conflict. In addition, in contrast 
to the Shafi‘is and Malikis, the Hanbali and Hanafi 
schools permit a muddraba contract to be formed with 
a pre-determined time limit, after which the agent 
could no longer engage in trade on behalf of the 
mudaraba. 

The mudaraba is treated at length in the classical fikh 
works as a contract distinct from other partnerships, 
reflecting the important role it played in medieval 
long distance trade. For this aspect, see kIRAD. The 
contract was also a device to lend money with interest 
while circumventing the prohibition of unlawful gain 
[see RIBA]. In handing over money to the agent, the 
investor was liable only for the loss of the capital; but 
if the commercial venture were successful, the share of 
the profits he received (in addition to the capital) was 
tantamount to the interest on a loan. 

In the contemporary Muslim world, the mudaraba is 
the centrepiece of an anticipated system of interest- 


free banking. Briefly, funds mobilised by the bank 
from depositors on the basis of one mudaraba contract 
can provide funds to entrepreneurs on the basis of 
another mudaraba. The bank’s income would be the 
difference between the share of profit it receives from 
entrepreneurs and the share of profit it gives to the 
depositors (Saleh, 101). Not only is the mudaraba a ver- 
satile contract, but it also enjoyed the detailed atten- 
tion and unanimous approval of the classical Muslim 
jurists. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kudama, K. al-Mughni, 
Beirut 1392/1972, v, 134-201; Sarakhsi, al-Mabsut, 
Cairo 1331/1912, xxii, 17-187; Ibn Rushd, Bidayat 
al-mudjtahid, Cairo 1386/1966, ii, 258-67; Tahawi, 
K. al-Shurit al-saghir, Istanbul, ms. Murad Molla 
997, fols. 107a-110a (contract of muddaraba); C.A. 
Hooper, The Civil Law of Palestine and Trans-Jordan 
(Eng. tr. of the Madjalla), Jerusalem 1933, i, arts. 
1404-30; A.L. Udovitch, Partnership and profit in 
medieval Islam, Princeton 1970; J.A. Wakin, The 
function of documents in Islamic law, Albany 1972 (con- 
tract of purchase by mudarib, 130-1); N. Saleh, 
Unlawful gain and legitimate partnership in Islamic law, 
Cambridge and New York 1986; Abdullah Alwi bin 
Haji Hasan, Al-Mudarabah (dormant partnership) and 
its identical Islamic partnerships in early Islam, in Ham- 
dard Islamicus, xii/2 (1989), 11-38. 

> (JEANETTE A. WakiIN) 

MUDARI:S (a.), ‘‘similar’’, a technical term of 
Arabic grammar to designate the verbal form 
characterised by the prefixing of one of four augments 
(zawa°id), marks of the person, hamza, ta?, ya? and nun. 
As regards time, the ‘‘similar’’ verb is allocated to the 
expression of the present (hal, hadir) and the future 
(mustakbal, ati). It is the opposite of the madi [q.v.], 
characterised by the suffixing of personal markings 
and allocated to the expression of the past. 

The grammarians call this verbal form ‘‘similar’’ 
because of the similarity (mudara‘a) that they establish 
between it and the noun, in three ways: 1. the 
“‘similar’’ verb, like the noun, is undefined (mubham), 
for both the article a/- is prefixed to the noun to 
distinguish the indefinite (radjul*") from the definite 
(al-radjulu), and a particle, sa- or sawfa, should be 
prefixed to the ‘‘similar’’ verb to distinguish between 
the present (yaktubu) and the future (sa-yaktubu); 2. the 
‘‘similar’’ verb can replace the noun of the agent (ésm 
al-fa%l) and express the same meaning: Zaydun katibun 
has the same significance as Zaydun yaktubu; 3. one can 
prefix the /am of the confirmation (ta kid) to the similar 
verb (la-yaktubu), just as one can with the noun of the 
agent (la-katibun). 

On account of the similarity established between 
this verbal form and the noun, the Arab grammarians 
consider the ‘‘similar’’ verb to be inflected (mu‘rab) 
like the noun. It can be inflected in three ways: (a) by 
suffixing the final vowel -u (mazfu‘), governed by the 
fact that it can occupy the position of a noun. (b) by 
suffixing the final vowel -a (mansub), governed by four 
particles, an, lan, kay, idhan, and five other particles, 
hatta, lt-, fa-, wa- and aw, in which the particle an is 
implicit (mudmar); (c) by the elision of the final vowel 
(madjzum), governed by a certain number of particles 
such as lam and lammd of negation, /a@ of prohibition, 
h- of injunction and in of recompense (djaza’). As 
regards the expression of time, the Arab grammarians 
state, without explanation, the fact that the two 
negative particles am and /amma transfer (tankulu) the 
“‘similar’’ verb into the past. 

Bibliography: Sibawayhi, al-Kitab, ed. Deren- 
bourg, i, 2-3, 361-84; Mubarrad, K. al-Muktadab, 
ed. SUdayma, iv, 80-5; Ibn al-Sarradj, K. al-Usal fi 
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‘l-nahw, ed. Fatli, i, 39-40, ii, 145-63; Ibn al- 
Anbari, K. Asrar al-‘arabiyya, ed. Seybold, 124-34; 
Ibn Ya‘ish, Sharh al-Mufassal, ed. Cairo, vii, 6-58; 
G. Troupeau, Lexique-index du Kitab de Sibawayhi, 
Paris 1976, 129; idem, La ‘‘Risalat al-Kitab’’ de 
Sibawayhi, in MUSJ, xlviii (1973-4), 321-38. 

(G. Troupgavu) 
aL-MUDAWWANA, Malik treatise [see saHNUN]. 
aL-MUDAWWANA, Ibidi treatise [see aBu 

GHANIM]. 

AL-MUDAWWAR (a.) ‘‘that which is round’’, has 
given, under the form aALMoDovarR, the name to a 
small river of the province of Cadiz which flows 
from the south-east into the Laguna de la Janda, and 
also to several places in Spain and Portugal: 
Almodovar del Rio, below Cordova; Almodovar del 
Campo (or de Calatrava), to the south-west of Ciudad 
Real; Almodovar del Pinar, in the province of 
Cunenca; and Almodovar to the west of Mértola in 
southern Portugal. (C.F. Sevsoip) 

MUDAWWARA (a.), lit. ‘‘something circular’’, a 
term used in the central and western parts of the Arab 
world in the later Middle Ages to denote a large tent 
of rulers and great men, used especially when the 
army was on the march. 

Khalil al-Zahirt (Zubdat kashf al-mamalik, ed. R. 
Ravaisse, Paris 1894, 136-7, tr. Venture de Paradis, 
Beirut 1950, 228) states that when the Mamluk sultan 
sent out a powerful military expedition, the order of 
the commander’s tents, when encamped, is that the 
highest-ranking officer’s tent (wafdk) is set up at the 
end of the formation, with the sultan’s mudawwara (of 
such a size that its components had to be carried on 
120 camels) right at the end of the line. The informa- 
tion of al-Kalkashandi confirms that the mudawwara 
was a very large tent or pavilion. When the army of 
the Moroccan Marinids {g.v.] was on the march, the 
city-like formation of the encampment (shikka, in 
Mamluk parlance, fawsh) included a lofty tent 
intended as the sultan’s public audience hall, the kub- 
bat al-saka, which al-Kalkashandi says was called a 
mudawwara in Egypt (Subh al-a‘sha, v, 208-9). 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 
Quatrémere, Hist. des sultans mamlouks, i/1, 192, 
ii/2, 212, and Dozy, Supplément, i, 475.  (Eb.) 
AL-MUDDATHTHIR and at-MUZZAMMIL, 

the titles respectively of the 74th and 73rd stiras of 
the Kur?’an, derived from the first verse of each one 
of them which may be translated ‘‘O you covered in 
a cloak!’’ The first term is the active participle of a 
form V, tadaththara, denominative verb from dithar 
‘‘over garment’’, and the second, also an active par- 
ticiple, from form V, tazammala ‘‘to wrap oneself [in 
a garment]’’, the infix ¢ of mutadaththir and mutazammil 
being simply assimilated to the first radical. The two 
stras are Meccan, and the opening verses of the first 
siira may well be the opening of the entire revelation. 
The exegetes offer several explanations for the two 
expressions, which obviously designate in both cases 
the Prophet in an ecstatic condition, probably with his 
head covered in the fashion of the diviners of former 
times. The variant al-muzammal, passive participle of 
form II, would imply the intervention of another per- 
son, in this case Khadidja [g.v.], whom Muhammad 
must have asked to cover him when he felt that a 
revelation was at hand. 

Bibliography: In addition to the classical com- 
mentaries, see in particular, Ndldeke-Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans, i, 98; M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Mahomei?, Paris 1969, 72-3. 

(Ep.) 

MUDEJAR (Spanish; in Catalan mudéixar), from 


the Arabic mudadjdjan or afl al-dadin, a term to 
designate the Muslim who, in return for the pay- 
ment of tribute, continued to live in territories 
conquered by the Christians. The word covers 
the double sense of ‘‘one who remains behind, a lag- 
gard’’, and of iributarius, which is the translation of the 
Vocabulista in arabico. In fact, there is a correlation 
between the fact of not emigrating before the Chris- 
tian advance and that of becoming subject to a new 
jurisdiction which is no longer Islamic. The term is 
also used to characterise the manifestations relative to 
this culture; thus there is reference to Mudéjar 
architecture, literature, etc. It should be stressed that, 
before the 15th century, the Mudéjars are generally 
called maurt/moros (often, more specifically, moros de 
paz), sarraceni/sarrahins, and that the term mudéjar only 
appears in Spanish texts ca. 1462, ‘‘eran de intencién 
que se diesen al rey nuestro sefior, e biviesen por 
modejares en aquella cibdad e su tierra’’ (Crénica con- 
destable Lucas de Iranzo). The surrender of Purchena 
(1489) stipulates ‘‘...que Nos tomamos e recibimos 
por nuestros vasallos mudexares...’? and the ‘‘alfaqui 
Yuzaf el Mudexar’’ was one of the administrators of 
Grenada in 1491. 

It is possible to identify the status of being a Mudé- 
jar: (a) of individuals, (b) of communities and (c) of 
political formations. These last may be ‘‘external’’ 
(i.e. not included geographically in the Christian 
zone). Thus it seems appropriate to speak of the 
Mudéjar status of the Nasrid sultanate of Granada, 
politically subordinate to the Castilians to whom it 
paid tribute (the parias [¢.v.]) and even to extend it to 
European colonialism and protectorates when exer- 
cised at the expense of Islamic states. 

(a) Individual Mudéjar status is produced—at 
least sporadically—when an expedition launched from 
the dar al-harb has successfully occupied a part of the 
dar al-Islam whose inhabitants have not retreated. 
There is also an implicit notion of the possibility of 
choice of residence, and a Muslim prisoner could not 
be considered a Mudéjar unless, when freed, he chose 
to stay (his status from the point of view of fikh is a 
subject to which we shall return). In this sense, the 
status of Mudéjar existed on almost all the frontiers 
(thughtr [q.v.]), the first cases occurring in Asia 
Minor, with the Byzantine counter-offensive of the 
8th-9th centuries. 

(b) The Mudéjar status of communities. This 
appears, in the sense of a widescale phenomenon 
giving its name to the process, in Spain only in the 
5th-6th/11th-12th centuries (the Maghribi jurist al- 
Wansharisi (d. 915/1509) considered it to have begun 
ca. 503/1100). It also came about in Sicily with the 
Norman conquest of the 11th century; in Syria- 
Palestine with the creation of the Latin Kingdom in 
the 12th century; in Russia with the Muscovite expan- 
sion of the 15th-16th centuries, and in the Balkans 
with the decline of the Ottomans in the 18th-19th cen- 
turies. The phenomenon has received no specific 
designation in these regions, and no scholar has yet 
undertaken a global and comparative study either of 
this historical process or of its evolution. 

In all cases, this was a process affecting organised 
and close-knit (usually urban) groups who—having 
the option of emigration—preserved, in return for a 
formal capitulation, their religious, judicial, 
administrative, fiscal, linguistic and other structures. 
It also constituted the application to conquered 
Muslims of the status of dhimmi {q.v.]. That seems to 
be the opinion of the amir ‘Abd Allah when using the 
term djizya for the tribute paid to Alfonso VI of 
Castile. Ibn al-Kardabis also uses it when speaking of 
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the tribute levied by the King of Castile, the Cid and 
Alfonso I of Aragon. Al-Wansharisi spoke of al- 
muslimin al-dhimmiyyin and bayn al-taghtya wa-ahl dhim- 
matihi min al-dadjin. Mediaeval European societies, 
having no experience of co-existence with com- 
munities belonging to other faiths, confined them- 
selves to copying a ‘‘model’’. It is this which explains 
and justifies, in 1665, the demand addressed by the 
Sublime Porte to the Tsar of Muscovy ‘‘that he treat 
his Muslim subjects in reciprocity with the status 
accorded by the Sultan to his own Christian sub- 
jects.’’ But there was one essential difference: the 
status of dhimmi was—as stipulated by the capitulation 
of Tudmir—‘‘covered by the divine pact and 
guarantee’’ (‘ahd wa-mithak Allah). The vassal ac- 
quired ‘‘the protection (dhimma) of God and of 
Muhammad.”’ And divine decisions are, essentially, 
immutable. On the other hand, the Mudéjar was 
covered only by a diplomatic accord, granted by a 
(Christian) conquering power to the (Muslim) van- 
quished, where the former political sovereignty was 
transferred to the victors. 

The condition of the mudadjdjan declined very 
quickly, since the balance of forces no longer required 
adherence to the spirit and the letter of the signed 
treaties, while the fiscal needs of the Spanish kings led 
them to increase—to intolerable degrees—the 
burdens imposed (forced labour, military conscrip- 
tion) and the taxed levied (peyta, cena, censal, morabetin, 
lezda, questia, tithes, etc.). The situation was 
aggravated by the growing weight of Christian social 
pressure and the injunctions of the Lateran Council in 
1215, of the Popes Honorius III and Gregory IX, 
requiring them to wear distinctive signs, or the ban, 
imposed by Clement V in 1311 and revived by the 
Bishop of Tortosa in 1359, on invoking the name of 
Muhammad and on praying in public. In fact, the 
faith given and sworn in perpetuum, the word of honour 
of ‘‘sus Altezas e sus descendientes, para siempre 
jamas...’’ was of shortlived duration. Hence it was 
not long before it was violated, in part (two months at 
Toledo, after which they were deprived of use of the 
Great Mosque) or in total (eight years at Granada). It 
is therefore essential to distinguish the periods, since 
vast differences separate the politico-socio-economic 
context of the day of surrender from that where the 
marginal status of the Christians is no more than a 
vague memory. The treaties were full of provisions 
aimed at retaining a large Arabo-Muslim majority, 
not yet deprived of its ruling élites and structures, in 
contact with other Muslim states from which it could 
receive aid and support, and to which it could 
emigrate. Such provisions vanished without trace 
when the conquering power, having pushed back the 
frontiers and colonised the land, ‘‘interiorised’’ the 
Mudéjars, reducing their initial autonomy (to the 
advantage of monarchs or nobility), overseeing and 
exploiting the aljamas, isolated amid the Christian tide 
and no longer constituting a coherent group, its 
members suffering pressure, discrimination and con- 
tempt, their loyalty considered suspect. In this context 
it seems more appropriate to think in terms of the 
privileges, rather than of the rights, of the Mudéjars; 
for example, sexual contact with a Christian was not 
punishable by death. ; 

The first known situation involving Mudéjars was 
apparently of 188/803-4. The capture of Barcelona by 
Louis the Pious guaranteed to ‘‘suum principem 
Amir et civitatem concessa facultate sedendi’’. The 
capture of Cea, Viseo, Alafoens and Lamego in 1038 
by Ferdinand I of Léon, specified ‘‘...e0 pacto, ut 
incolae remanerent et essent subditi sub tributo/fin- 


cassen los moros por sus vassallos...obtento loco habi- 
tanti.’’ The capture of Toledo in 1085 stipulated that 
the Muslims would retain their property and their 
mosques and that their taxes would not be increased. 
That of Valencia by the Cid in 1094 was to mark the 
culminating point of Christian-Muslim co-existence. 
It was also to serve as a model for the surrenders of 
Tudela (1115), Saragossa (1118), Tortosa (1148), as 
well as for the last ones, Purchena (1489), Almeria 
(1490) and Granada (1491), which guaranteed 
freedom of emigration, the maintenance of religion, 
local authorities, properties, exemption from forced 
labour and the payment of tithes only. 
Thus the terms of surrender of Tudela stipulated: 
...volendo Deo ut affirmat illo alcadii in suo 
honore et in sua iustitia et suo filio, salvet illum 
Deus, in suo honore et in suo mandamento, et totos 
illos alguaciros et alfachis et maiorales quod teneat 
eos in suos fueros, et totos illos alios moros quod 
stent in lures casas intra in illa civitate, de isto uno 
anno completo de ista carta; et infer tantum quod 
faciant et indrecent casas in illos arrabales de foras, 
et quod remaneat illa metzchida maiore in lurs 
manus usque ad isto anno completo, quod levent 
illos in lur fuero de lures hereditates que habent in 
Tortoxa, et in suas villas per direito et per iusticia 
sic est fuero in lure lege, id est, quod donent decima 
ad comes Raymundus Berengarii de totos lures 
fructos et totos lures algatas, et qui voluerit ex eis 
sua alode vendere, qui non illi devetet aliquis, et 
vendat ubi potuerit, et qui voluerit ex illis exire de 
Tortoxa per ad alias terras aut per terra vel per 
aqua, vadat solutus cum suo toto avere, et cum 
filios et mulieres, qua hora voluerint prope vel 
tarde, et vadat de salvetate, si voluerit, sine consilio 
de nullo homine. Et totos illos mauros quod stent in 
lures fueros et in lures iusticias, et non inde illos 
dissolvat nullus homo, et stet super illos lure iudice 
cum suos Ccastigamentos, sicut est in lure lege, et in 
via de lure iudicio...et quod non sedeat forcgato 
nullo mauro per andare ad expugnandos alios 
mauros, et quod non moret nullo christiano per 
forga in sua casa vel in suo orto. Et si cadigit iura 
super mauro circa christiano, quod iuret sicut est in 
sua lege, et non illos forget, per alia iura facere. Et 
qui voluerit habitare de illis in sua almunia vel in 
suo orto, foras illa civitate, quod non ei devetet ali- 
quis. Et non faciant illos de Tortoxa nulla acofra, 
nec illos homines, nec suas bestias. Et non ponant 
super illos iudicem in nulla baiulia, nec in ullas suas 
faciendas, et quod non demandent nullam occa- 
sionem super nullo servitiale, qui antea tenuit ali- 
quod servitium regale, et sedeant comendatas totas 
causas de homines de Tortoxa ad alguagir, vel 
quem ei elegerit. Et quod levent ad illos alcaides de 
illos moros super lures usaticos, et suos fueros in 
quantum tenent in manu, et quod sedeant 
honoratos in lures usaticos, sicut fuerunt in tempus 
de suos alios reges, et non inde illos tragat nullus. 
Et quod posent lures mercatos, ubi fuit suo fuero, 
in illos alfondechs de saputos de posare, et veniant 
illas arrafachas totas terras ad fidelitate, et non illas 
sachet, nec tragat nullus de suos fueros. Et quantas 
maluras fuerint facta inter nos usque ad _ isto 
tempus, quod totas sedeant finitas. Et affidiavit 
comes ad alguaciles, et alcadis, et alfachis in lures 
animas et in lures hereditates, et illos quod sedeant 
suos fideles vasallos, sicut illos alios bonos homines 
de Tortoxa... 
The capitulation of Granada guaranteed: 
... Item es asentado e concordado que sus Altezas 
e sus decendientes para siempre jamds dejardan vivir 
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al dicho Rey Muley Baaudili e 4 los dichos alcaides, 

e alcadis, e sabios, e moftfes, e alfaquies, e algua- 

ciles, e caballeros e escuderos, e viejos e buenos 

hombres, e comunidad, chicos e grandes, e estar en 

su ley, e non les mandaran quitar sus algimas e 

zumaas, e almuédanos, e torres de los dichos 

almuédanos, para que Ilamen 4 sus azalaes, e 

dejaran e mandaran dejar 4 la dichas algimas sus 

propios e rentas como agora los tienen, e que sean 
juzgados por su ley xaragina con consejo de sus 
alcadis, segund costumbre de los moros, y les guar- 

daran e mandardn guardar sus buenos usos e 

costumbres...seran honrados e mirados de sus 

altezas, e sus dichos oidos, e guardados sus buenos 
usos e costumbres; e que sean pagados 4 los alcadis 

e alfaquies sus quitaciones, e derechos, e franquezas 

e todas las otras cosas e cada una dellas, segund e 

en la manera que lo hoy tienen e gozan e deben 

gozar. 

Item es asentado e concordado que si debate 6 
quistién hobiere entre los dichos moros, que sean 
juzgados por su ley xaracima e por sus alcadis 
segund costumbre de los moros... 

Item es asentado e concordado que las rentas de 
las dichas algimas, e cofradias, e otras cosas dadas 
para limosnas, e las rentas de las escuelas de abezar 
mochachos, queden 4 la gobernacién de los alfa- 
quies; e que las dichas limosnas las puedan gastar 
e distribuir como los dichos alfaquies vieren que 
conviene e es menester; e que sus Altezas non se 
entremetan en cosa alguna de las dichas limosnas, 
nin gelas manden tomar nin embargar agora nin en 
tiempo alguno para siempre jamas... 

It is evident that, far from seeking their departure, 
these conditions were intended to retain and even to 
attract the Muslims. It is thus that the stipulations of 
the treaties (and of the Cartas pueblas of Chivert, 
Eslida, Uxé, etc.) all tend to preserve a status accep- 
table to the Muslims, and also to cancel the 
Almoravid fiscal inducement, taxes being reduced to 
a tithe. During the 14th century, when the Castile- 
Aragon wars ravaged the kingdom of Valencia, Pedro 
IV (‘‘the Ceremonious’’) made a determined effort to 
persuade the Mudéjar emigrants to return to their 
former aljamas. It should however be noted that, from 
the 12th century onward, and this for reasons of 
security, the replacement of Muslim citizens by Chris- 
tian residents was to become the rule (regulated over 
a year), the dispossessed then becoming concentrated 
in a single and separate quarter, the future moreria. On 
the other hand, the conquests of Cordova (1236), 
Valencia (1238), Seville (1247) and Marbella (1485) 
followed a different pattern: the immediate and total 
expulsion of the urban populations (rural populations 
always being retained for obvious fiscal reasons, 
especially on land requiring irrigated agriculture). 

The economic importance of the Mudéjars needs 
no further demonstration, since J. Boswell has 
characterised it as ‘‘the royal treasure’, adapting the 
popular wisdom which affirmed that ‘‘a mas moro, 
mas oro’’. Demographically, their number was con- 
siderable: 30% of the Aragonese population and the 
vast majority of Valencians in the 14th century. In 
Castile, although definite statistics are not available, 
the great Mudéjar revolt of the 13th century con- 
stituted quite a serious danger. 

But it was most of all the emigration of the political 
leadership circles, the disruption of judicial, 
administrative and economic structures, and cultural 
erosion which dilated the Islam of the Mudéjars. To 
stay in Christian territory was reckoned a sin by such 
different authors as Abu ’l-Walid Ibn Rushd (d. 


594/1198 [g.v.] and al-Wansharisi (d. 915/1509), and 
there were many fatwés declaring it the duty of the 
Andalusians to abandon the land of the infidels 
(Mryar, it, 119-51). 

The Christian occupation was accompanied by the 
disappearance of Arabo-Muslim political and cultural 
élites. Even such an educated and intellectually ‘‘pro- 
Arab’’ monarch as Alfonso X of Castile did not suc- 
ceed in retaining the services of the celebrated 
Muhammad al-Tikuti. It followed from this that there 
could be no elaborate training nor future for the 
Mudéjar ‘ulama? and fukaha’, which explains the lack 
of creativity and the erosion of linguistic knowledge. 
Grammatical errors and an increasing impoverish- 
ment of vocabulary led eventually to a total and wide- 
spread ignorance of the Arabic language. This 
explains the emergence of aljamiado (q.v.] which is 
nothing other than Castilian written in Arabic charac- 
ters. In the 14th century, the Leyes de moros were com- 
posed purely in Castilian and, in 1462, Ice de Gebir 
published the Suma de los principales mandamtentos de la 
Ley y Cunna, evidently intended for a population which 
considered itself Muslim but which was no longer 
Arabic-speaking. On the other hand, the Mudéjars of 
Aragon and especially those of Valencia maintained 
the use of Arabic (spoken and written) until the time 


of their expulsion—as the Moriscos [g.v.]—in 
1611-14. 
The skill, high degree of specialisation and 


cheapness of Mudéjar handcrafts led to the continua- 
tion of such activity, thus perpetuating Arabo-Muslim 
techniques and decorative designs. This was particu- 
larly true in the context of ceramics (loza dorada), 
sculpted and painted ceilings (artesonados), decoration 
in stucco and, most of all, the use of brick for con- 
struction. It was in this period and in this context that 
there appeared the famous steeples of the Aragonese 
churches of the 14th-15th centuries (art historians 
speak of ‘‘ladrillo gothic’’), steeples whose construc- 
tion and embellishment are extremely reminiscent of 
the Giralda of Seville. Mudéjarism, which respected 
the religion and culture of the vanquished, was 
abruptly ended by the compulsory conversion decreed 
by the Catholic Kings in 1502 for the Castilian 
domains, and by the Emperor Charles V in 1526 for 
the Kingdom of Aragon. Following these dates, there 
existed no more Mudéjars in the strict sense of the 
term. Their place was taken by the ‘‘christianos 
nuevos’’ (officially Christian but crypto-Muslim in 
belief and culture); these were the Moriscos. 

(c) The Mudéjar status of political group- 
ings. It seems that it would be in order to speak of 
state Mudéjarism every time that an Andalusian 
political grouping declared itself—paying tribute 
(sometimes half of its revenues, as at Murcia)—as the 
vassal of a Christian kingdom. This type of Mudé- 
jarism was always episodic and temporary. Within a 
fairly short period of time, it became internalised and 
finally blended into Mudéjarism of a community. 
Disregarding the disputable cases of Toledo, 
Saragossa and Tudela under Lubb b. Musa b. Kasi 
(ca. 863), and Toledo (1080-5) and Valencia (1086-92) 
under al-Kadir b. Dhi ’I-Nun, there exist others, 
indubitable and well-known: those of the kingdoms of 
Minorca (1231-87), Murcia (1243-66), Granada 
(1245 and at intervals until 1490), Niebla (1257-63) 
and Crévillente (1296-1316). 

Bibliography: The basic authority (which 
gathers together and _ publishes numerous 
documents) continues to be Fr. Fernandez y Gon- 
zalez, Estado social y politico de los mudéjares de Castilla, 
Madrid 1866; Isidoro de las Cagigas, Los mudéares, 
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(P. CHALMETA) 

MUDGAL, ancient fort in India situated in 13°5’ 
N., 75° E., in the modern state of Karnafaka; 
together with Rayéir [q.v.], it formed a principal 
defence of the Rayéar do-ab, i.e. that between the 
rivers Krishna and Tungabhadra, that continuous 
bone of contention between the Hindi kingdom of 
Vidjayanagara [q.v.] and the Deccan sultanates. The 
date of its foundation is unknown, but it seems to have 
passed from the possession of the Yadava rulers of 
Déwgir [see DAWLATABAD] to the Kakatiya kings of 
Warangal, and from the appearance of the cyclopean 
masonry of parts of the outer wal], it could well have 
been established under the former. It came first to the 
attention of a Muslim sultanate after the conquest of 
Déwgir (694/1295), when Malik Kafur (q.v.] captured 
and garrisoned both Mudgal and Ray%ar when on his 
way to attack the Kakatiya capital of Warangal; but 
there are no records of how long Muslim sway was 
then maintained. After the establishment of the 
Bahmani [g.v.] sultanate in Gulbarga, Mudgal fre- 
quently changed hands between that sultanate and 
Vidjayanagara; thus under ‘Ala al-Din Hasan 
Bahman Shah, the founder of the sultanate, it formed, 
with Rayttr, part of the Ahsanabad-Gulbarga faraf 
under the able wazir Sayf al-Din Ghauri; it was lost for 
a time to the Vidjayanagara ruler Bukka I, but recap- 
tured in the wars of 767/1366 when the Bahmanis 
used cannon for the first time, and it was presumably 
about this time that the defences of the fort were 
adapted for artillery. 

The reign of Dévaraya I in Vidjayanagara, 
808/1406, saw a renewal of hostilities brought about 
by the notorious ‘‘war of the goldsmith’s daughter’’, 
an accomplished young lady whom the Radja coveted; 
the Bahmanis under Firuz were victorious, Dévaraya 
had to pay a large indemnity, marry a daughter to 
Firtiz, and cede the fortress of Bankapur, in the west 
of the do’ab, as a bridal gift. But the continual 
withholding of tribute from Vidjayanagara led to 
more fighting in the do’ab when Dévaraya II, anxious 
to enlarge his dominions, again took Mudgal in ca. 
846/1442-3, only to lose it again shortly. 

The decline of the Bahmani sultanate under Shihab 
al-Din Mahmad, with the incipient Barid-Shahi and 
‘Adil- Shahi powers now gaining in strength, left 
Mudgal under ‘Adil-Shahi control, again with con- 
stant harrying from Vidjayanagara; but the do°ab did 
not come finally under Muslim control until the con- 
federacy of the four Deccan sultans crushed the 
Vidjayanagara armies decisively at the (so-called) bat- 
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tle of Talik6fa in 972/1565. The seven inscriptions at 
Mudgal are all of the ‘Adil-Shahi period. The fort 
with its ponderous walls is defended by a wide moat 
(sometimes as much as 50 m in width), with a bas- 
tioned scarp, a covert way, and a heavily bastioned 
counterscarp with round and square towers alter- 
nating, much as in Golkonda); the towers show signs 
of having been rebuilt for artillery. A range of hills 
defends the fort to the south-west. The Fath darwaza 
to the north is defended by a strong barbican (again 


{as in Golkonda), with an inscription of 996/1588, after 


Adil-Shah’s death, although it has been suggested 
that the victory commemorated is the battle of 
Talik6fa of twenty-three years before; a bastion 
inscription of 982/1574 records the conquest of 
Bankapur. The southern gate is interesting as show- 
ing three gateways of different periods, the inner one 
of beam-and-bracket construction with small trefoil 
arches in the guards’ rooms; this is of the Hindu 
period, and there are many Hindi sculptures in the 
vicinity. The middle gateway, however, is arched, 
and the outer gate (Kani darwaza) is, as the name 
implies, heavily studded with iron spikes as a defence 
against elephants. There are several buildings in the 
fort, now somewhat ruined: a central mound (Bala 
hisar) held the royal buildings, of which a roofless 
baradari remains; an inscription of Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah of 1053/1643 records the building of a marble 
palace, called Ghagan (?) mahall—the reading mahall- 
? khakan is presumably for gagan ‘‘sky’’, as in Bidjapur. 
An ‘ashur-khana, a nawbat-khéna, some powder 
magazines, and an early mosque constructed of 
plundered Hind pillars have been identified, and 
water for the garrison is provided by a large bali 
(Hikrani b.) in the west of the fort. 

Bibliography: G. Yazdani, Notes on the survey of 

the Mudgal fort, in ARADHyd., 1345F/1935-6, 25-7, 

plates [Xa and b, Xa; idem, Inscriptions from 

Mudgal, in EIM (1935-6), 14-19 and plates ix-xi; 

minor emendations to these in EJAPS for 1963, 

1964 and 1965. For the historical information, see 

Bibls. to BAHMANI, RAYCUR and VIDJAYANAGARA. H. 

K. Sherwani and P.M. Joshi (eds.), History of 

medieval Deccan, i, Hyderabad 1973, is well- 

documented. (J. Burton-Pace) 

MUDHAKKAR ((a.) ‘‘masculine’’, a technical 
term of Arabic grammar which is the opposite of 
MU?ANNATH ‘‘feminine’’. These two words are the 
passive participles of denominative verbs derived 
from dhakar (‘‘male’’) and untha (‘‘female’’): dhakkara 
“*to consider as male’’, and annatha ‘‘to consider as 
female’’. 

For the Arab grammarians, the masculine is the 
basic state (as/) of the noun, because the word shay? 
“‘thing’’ which is common (‘amm) to the masculine 
and the feminine, is a masculine noun; it does not 
require a mark (‘alama) to indicate it (dalla); on the 
other hand, the feminine, which is secondary (far‘, 
thani) in its relation to the masculine, requires a mark 
to indicate it, as a sign (amara). 

Considered as masculine is every noun which is 
devoid (khala) of the suffix ta?/-at which is transformed 
(inkalaba) into ha’/ah in pause, or of the suffix alif, 
whether it is abbreviated (maksira) -a or prolonged 
(mamdiida) -a. 

The grammarians distinguish between two types of 
feminine: the genuine (Aakiki?) feminine, that which 
has a male counterpart among living beings 
(hayawan), such as radjul ‘‘man’’ who has a sex (fardj) 
different from that of mar’a ‘‘woman’’, and the non- 
genuine (ghayr hakiki) feminine, that which is governed 
(radja‘a) by pronunciation (/afz) and which depends 
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(taallaka) on convention (ist#/ah) and on specific usage 
(wad‘), such as bushra ‘‘good news’’, sahra? ‘‘desert’’ 
and ghurfa ‘‘room’’. 

But there are feminine nouns in which the mark of 
the feminine is intended (muréda) and implied (mukad- 
dara), such as na‘l ‘‘shoe’’, kidr ‘‘cooking-pot’’ and 
shams ‘‘sun’’; in these nouns, the mark of the feminine 
is suppressed (hudfifa) in pronunciation and the prac- 
tice is to dispense with (istaghna) the fact of their par- 
ticular classification (ikhtisds) as feminine. 

There are also adjectives which qualify as feminine 
nouns, although devoid of the mark of the feminine: 
they are those which express a durable (thabit) and not 
accidental (hddith) quality, such as ‘akir ‘‘sterile’’. 
Conversely, there are adjectives possessing the mark 
of the feminine, which qualify as masculine nouns: 
they are those which express an excess (mubalagha) in 
the quality, such as ‘alléma ‘‘greatly learned’’. 
Finally, there are nouns which are considered some- 
times as masculine, sometimes as feminine, such as 
lisan ‘‘tongue’’. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Sarradj, K. al-Mudjaz, ed. 
Chouémi, 94-6; idem, K. al-Usil fi ’l-nahw, ed. al- 
Fatli, ii, 407-15; Zadjdjadji, K. al-Djumal, ed. Ben 
Cheneb, 285-90; Abd SAIt al-Farisi, K. al-Takmila, 
ed. Shadhli Farhiid, 86-146; Ibn Ya‘ish, Sharh al- 
Mufassal, ed. Cairo, v, 88-113; Ibn al-Anbari, K. al- 
Bulgha fi l’-fark bayn al-mudhakkar wa ’l-mu°annath, ed. 
‘Abd al-Tawwab; G. Troupeau, Lexique-index du 
Kitab de Sibawayhi, Paris 1976, 34, 94-5. 

z= (G. Troupeav) 

MUDIR (a.), the title of governors of the prov- 
inces of Egypt, called mudiriyya. The use of the word 
mudir in this meaning is no doubt of Turkish origin. 
The office was created by Muhammad ‘Ali, when, 
shortly after 1813, he reorganised the administrative 
structure of Egypt, instituting seven mudiriyyas; this 
number has been changed several times. The chief 
task of the mudir is the controlling of the industrial and 
agricultural administration and of the irrigation, as 
executed by his subordinates, viz. the ma*mur, who 
administers a markaz, and the nazir who controls the 
kism, which is again a subdivision of the markaz. 
Under Sa‘id Pasha (1854-63) the office of mudir was 
temporarily abolished with a view to preventing 
oppression. Until that time they had been without 
exception Turks, but under the Khedive Isma‘il 
(1863-79) when the function was instituted again, this 
high administrative position was opened also to native 
Egyptians. 

At the present time, Egypt comprises 25 mudiriyyas 
or governorates; some are comparatively small in 
area, being essentially urban (e.g. Port Said, 
Damietta, Cairo and Aswan), whilst at-the other end 
of the spectrum, those covering the deserts of which 
the land mass of Egypt is largely composed (e.g. al- 
Bahr al-Ahmar, al-Wadi al-Djadid and Mersa 
Matruh) are enormous in extent. 

Bibliography: A.B. Clot Bey, Apergu Général sur 
Egypte, Brussels 1840, ii, 172 ff.; A. von Kremer, 
Aegypten, Leipzig 1863, ii, 8; Ilyas al-Ayyubi, 
Tarikh Misr ft ‘ahd al-Khadiw Isma‘il Basha, Cairo 
1341, i, 62 ff.; J. Deny, Sommaire des archives turques 
du Caire, Cairo 1930, 130. (J.H. Kramers*) 
MUDJADDID (a.) ‘“‘renewer [of the century]’’. 

In his Mughni (Brockelmann, II, 65; S I, 749, 19) 
Zayd al-Din al-‘Iraki (d. 806/1404) quotes a tradition 
according to which the Prophet had said that, at the 
beginning of each century, God will send a man, a 
descendant of his family, who will explain the matters 
of religion. Because of the lethargy in which Islamic 
science found itself since the 8th/14th century, no such 


renewer was expected for the 9th. This view was con- 
tested by Djalal al-Din al-Suyati (d. 9411/1505 [g. 2. ]). 
In his Kashf ‘an mudjawaza hadhthi ’l-umma ’l-alfa 
(Brockelmann, IT, 151, 35; S II, 187; Cat. Cod. Bibl. 
Acad. Lugd. Bat., iv, 273), written in 898/1492, al- 
Suyati hopes that it is to him that his contemporaries 
will grant the title of mudjaddid al-din, or also of muhyi 
al-islam ‘‘renovator of Islam’’, for the coming 10th 
century. 

In the title of the work mentioned above, al-Suyatt 
refers to the belief, current in certain circles, that 
Islam would not outlive a thousand years. This belief 
apparently was also spread in the Yemen, for Shihab 
al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Kadir, in his Futith ai- 
Habasha, written shortly after 967/1559-60, speaks of 
ignoramuses and stupid people who, relying on 
apocryphal traditions, pretend that the last days have 
arrived, since the 10th century is already at hand. 
According to al-Suytti, quoted by Shihab al-Din, the 
reliable traditions of the Prophet mean that the 
Islamic milla will outlast one thousand years, but not 
five hundred more years; ‘‘What comes afterwards, 
only God knows.”’ 

The lakab [q.v.] mudjaddid was, among others, given 
to the Umayyad caliph ‘Umar II (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 245), 
since he was particularly guided by God. The best 
known mudjaddid of later times was the great 
theologian al-Ghazali [g.v.], who was also given the 
honorific title muhyi al-din ‘‘renovator of religion’’. 
The latter /akab was given much more frequently, 
both to scholars and rulers. Shaykh Ahmad Sirhind? 
{g.v.] was generally known as mudjaddid-i alf thani 
“‘renovator of the second millennium’’. 

On the Nakshbandi Mudjaddidis, see Hamid 
Algar, The Nagshbandi Order: a preliminary survey of its 
history and significance, in SI, xliv [1976], 123-51. 

, Bibliography: 1. Goldziher, Zur Charakteristik 
Gelél us-din  us-Suytiti’s und seiner _literarischen 
Thatigkett, in Gesammelte Schriften, ed. J. Desomogyi, 
Hildesheim 1967, i, 52-74; C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Der Mahdi, in Verspreide Geschriften, Bonn-Leipzig 
1923, 173; Y. Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi. An 
outline of his thought and a study of his image in the eyes 
of posterity, Montreal-London 1971; J. G. J. Ter 
Haar, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindt (1564-1624) (forth- 
coming). (E. van DonzeL) 
MUDJAHID [see RasuL, BANU]. 

MUDJAHID (a.), the active participle of the form 
III verb djahada ‘‘to strive’’ (of which the verbal noun 
is dthad [q.v.]), hence acquiring the technical religious 
meaning of ‘‘fighter for the faith, one who wages 
war against the unbelievers.’’ 

1. Inclassicallegal theory andinearly Islam. 
See for this pJTHAD. 

2. In Muslim Indian usage. 

In the subcontinent, the term mudjahid has been 
associated with Islamic revivalist movements there, 
and especially with the more militant ones which arose 
from the late 18th century onwards in response to 
threats to the waning power of the Mughals in Dihli 
and other Muslim sultanates from the increased 
pressures of the Marafhas, the Sikhs and the British. 

The revivalist and reformer Shah Wali Allah 
Dihlawi (1703-63 [q.v. ]) stressed the duty of dizhad and 
played a role in the inviting of the Afghan amir Ahmad 
Shah Durrani {q.v.] into India in order to curb the 
Marathas and Dyats [g.vv.]. Shah Wali Allah’s ideas 
much influenced Sayyid Ahmad Brélwi {see anMaD 
BRELWi] of Bareilly (1786-1831) who in the early years 
of the 19th century formed the Tarika-yi Muham- 
madiyya movement, basically Sufi-inspired but with 
some parallel motivation from the contemporary 
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Wahhabi movement {g.v.} in Arabia. In Sayyid 
Ahmad’s movement, djshad was viewed as the means 
to establish an independent Muslim state in the sub- 
continent, and his mudjahidin first turned their atten- 
tion to the Sikhs’ power in the Pandjab (in the struggle 
against whom Sayyid Ahmad was himself killed at 
Balakot). His surviving mudjahidiin, and more particu- 
larly the activist wing under Sayyid Ahmad’s main 
successor Mawlawi Wilayat ‘Ali (d. 1853) and the lat- 
ter’s brother ‘Inayat ‘Ali (d. 1858), centred on Patna, 
fought on in the 1830s and 1840s, but now against the 
British after they had succeeded to the Sikh empire in 
the Pandjab and had tried to extend northwestwards 
into Afghanistan. In the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8, 
they allied themselves with the rebels, but their head- 
quarters at Sithana were sacked by British forces in 
1858, and they further suffered during the Ambala 
campaign of 1863 and in the so-called ‘‘Wahhabi 
trials’’ of the 1860s. Parallel mudjahid-type movements 
also occurred in the rural Muslim regions of Bengal in 
the early decades of the 19th century, such as that of 
the Faraidiyya [9.v.] of Hadjdji Shari‘at Allah (d. 
1839) and his more militant son Dhudhti Miyan (d. 
1860) and that of Sayyid Ahmad Brélwi’s disciple 
Tita [g.v.] or Mir Mithar ‘Ali (d. 1831), and in the 
extreme southwestern tip of India among the Muslim 
Mapilla [9.v.] or Moplah peasantry. 

Enthusiasm for djhdd remained strongest in the 
North-West frontier region of India. Mudjahidun par- 
ticipated in the frontier rising of 1897-8, and in the 
early 20th century they allied themselves with the 
Khilafat movement [q.v.] in India. The Third Afghan 
War of 1919 was launched by King Amfn Allah [g.z. 
in Suppl.] of Afghanistan as a dhad against the 
British. During the events of 1947, when Indian 
forces moved into the predominantly Muslim- 
populated princely state of Djammu and Kashmir 
[g.vv.] in order to prevent the population from 
acceding to Pakistan, mudjahidin from the Pathan 
areas of the North-West Frontier Providence and also 
from Afghanistan flocked thither in autumn of that 
year, attempting to establish Muslim rule there. 

In recent years, since the setting-up in Kabul of the 
Soviet-supported régime of Babrak Karmal in 
December 1979, the anti-Communist resistance 
within Afghanistan has termed itself that of the 
mudjahidin. 

Bibliography: Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic 
culture in the Indian environment, Oxford 1964, 209-17; 
Freeland Abbott, /slam and Pakistan, Ithaca, N.Y. 
1968, 88-108; P. Hardy, The Muslims of British 
India, Gambridge 1972, 50 ff. 

(C.E. BoswortH) 

3. In modern Arab usage. 

Many Muslims in the contemporary Arab world 
(and also outside this area) have come increasingly to 
regard all rulers who do not rule according to Islamic 
law as unbelievers (Aafirun) [see KAFtR] and thus, when 
born as Muslims, as apostates from Islam (murtaddin) 
who according to Islamic law merit the death penalty 
[see MURTADD; RIDDA]. 

A scriptural basis for this theory is found in, e.g., 
Kuran V, 44: ‘‘Whosoever does not rule (yahkum) 
according to what God has sent down, they are the 
unbelievers.’? Hence war against unbelievers has 
become more and more directed against rulers who 
are not in favour of immediate and complete applica- 
tion of Islamic law in all its details both in private and 
in public life. 

This militant view is usually designated as the ‘akfir 
al-hakim (‘‘regarding the ruler as an unbeliever’’) 
theory. Even Muslims who are not ready to join the 


different activist groups are rarely willing to deny 
publicly that Muslim law has to be applied, and hence 


_contribute to the creation of a general atmosphere in 


which anything that helps to introduce its application 
meets with approval or passive support. 

Muslims, so the activists and extremists argue, 
have the duty to execute the prescriptions of Islamic 
law in all its details, since according to Muslims those 
prescripts are the command of God. Total and general 
application of these prescripts (or any other system of 
law) is, however, not possible without the active sup- 
port of the power of the state. Hence, the establish- 
ment of an Islamic state which applies Islamic law 
is—according to many militant Muslims—an Islamic 
religious obligation as well. 

Since no state can be established without the use of 
force, to participate in the violence, the use of force 
and possibly even the civil wars which are necessary 
to bring about the establishment of such a Muslim 
state, are equally a Muslim religious obligation. 
Hence a Muslim who participates in acts of terrorism 
which aim at the introduction of Islamic law in public 
life or the establishment of an Islamic state, may have 
good reason to regard himself as a true mudjahid. 

According to e.g. Dr. Yusuf al-Kardawi (see Bib. ), 
this way of thought came into being in the harsh 
atmosphere of the prison camps in which many 
members of the Muslim Brothers {see AL-IKHWAN AL- 
MUSLIMUN] were held during the power struggle 
between the Brothers and the Nasser régime in the 
sixties [see ‘ABD AL-NASIR, DJAMAL, in Suppl.]; cer- 
tainly, the growing general support for the idea that 
Islamic law has to be applied both privately and 
publicly seems to be largely due to the efforts of the 
organisation of the Muslim Brothers. 

Self-testimonies from Muslim extremist mudjahidun 
circles are rare. It seems that Shukri Mustafa 
(executed in 1978 for his role in the abduction and 
murder of Shaykh al-Dhahabi in Cairo in 1977) wrote 
a book entitled Kitab al-Khilafa, but up to now this 
book has not been made accessible. 

A member of the group that assassinated President 
Anwar al-Sadat in October 1981, a certain Muham- 
mad ‘Abd al-Salam Faradj (executed in 1982), wrote 
an internal memorandum, entitled al-Farida al-gha>iba 
(‘‘The neglected duty’’), which was published for the 
first time in the Cairo weekly al-Ahrar on 14 December 
1981, while its author was on trial for his role in al- 
Sadat’s assassination. This document has been 
reprinted, and translated into English (see Bid/.). Up 
to now (1986), it is by far the best primary source for 
modern Islamic activism and extremism. 

The title of this brochure, ‘‘The neglected duty’’, 
refers to the neglect into which the Islamic religious 
duty of waging djhad against unbelievers has fallen. 
Islam, so its author argues, not only involves praying 
and fasting, but equally prescribes fighting for the 
cause of God. 

The Farida document quotes a large number of 
Muslim authorities to prove the existence of a general 
Muslim consensus (tdjmda‘ [g.v.]) which prescribes 
‘taking Islam as a whole’’, al-islam ka-kull, including 
the duty of waging war against unbelievers (cf. 
Kur?4n II, 85: ‘‘Do ye believe in part of the Book and 
disbelieve (¢akfurina) in {another] part?’’). 

The most often and most extensively quoted 
authority, however, is the Hanbali fakih Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328 [q.v.]), especially his anti- 
Mongol fatawa which emphasize that the Mongol 
rulers, by not applying Islamic law after their conver- 
sion to Islam, had become apostates from Islam who 
had to be fought by the Sunni Mamluk Muslims and 
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their armies. Many modern mudjahidin believe that 
Ibn Taymiyya’s anti-Mongol théologie de guerre from 
the 7th/13th century is, however, valid for all times 
and all places. 

Many observers, both inside the Arab world and 
outside, think that even if the answers which the 
author of the Farida document supplies to his readers 
are not correct, the questions he asks are the very 
questions which modern Muslims will have to find an 
answer to. 

The ideals and aspirations of the modern mudjahidin 
are extremely attractive to large groups of middle- 
class university graduates, who have little hope of 
material bliss in this world and who have great expec- 
tations of the wholesome effects on economic and 
social justice of the introduction of Islamic law. 
Especially, of course, the Islamic ban on interest, riba 
[q.v.], is seen as one of the few possibilities of making 
the world more Islamic and more liveable at the same 
time. 

Much of the religious discussion going on in the 
contemporary Arab world, whether in newspaper and 
journals or on television, refers implicitly or explicitly 
to the theories and aspirations of the modern 
mudjahidin. Much of this discussion is hardly intelligi- 
ble to someone who is not acquainted with these 
theories. Hence even though the number of people 
actually willing to die for them may be small, these 
theories are of extreme importance. 
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MUDJAHID, AL-MuwarFak B. ‘ABD ALLAH 
AL-‘Amirti, Abu ’l-Djaysh, ruler of Denia (Daniya 
[q.v.]) and the Balearics from early 405/late 1014 until 
436/1044-5. 

Mudjahid was a ‘‘Slav’’ (a. saklabi [q.v.]), bought, 
converted to Islam (his patronymic ‘‘b. ‘Abd Allah’’ 
represents a semi-legal formality, not his real father) 
and given an education by al-Mansir Muhammad b. 
Abi ‘Amir [q.v.], the great hadjtb [g.v.] of Hisham II 
(q.v.] al-Mu?ayyad, the third Umayyad caliph in al- 
Andalus (q.v.] at the end of the 4th/10th century. He 
entered the service of the ‘Amirids, and may have 
been governor of Denia under the two sons of Ibn Abr 
‘Amir towards the end of the 4th century/early 11th 
century. On the collapse of the Umayyad state, 
following the death of the third ‘Amirid in 399/1009, 
Mudjahid, like a number of others, set himself up as 
an independent ruler, gradually consolidating for 
himself a state in Denia and the Balearics, on the 
eastern seaboard of Spain. Within a few months of the 
beginning of his rule there, he set up a caliph of his 


own, a distant relative of the Umayyad house (the 
only Umayyad pretender to the caliphate in Spain, in- 
cidentally, not to be descended from ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Til al-Nasir [q.v. }), known as al-Mu‘ayti, with the title 
al-Muntasir bi’llah. Leaving him in nominal charge 
in Denia, he set off, in 406/1015-16, to conquer Sar- 
dinia. Although initially successful, he was quickly 
ejected from there by the combined fleets of Pisa and 
Genoa, and even left his son (and eventual successor), 
‘Ali, later known as Ikbal al-Dawla, as a prisoner in 
Christian hands, where he remained for many years. 
During Mudjahid’s absence, al-Mu‘ayti seems to 
have tried to take power in Denia for himself (possibly 
encouraged by reports of Mudjahid’s difficulties dur- 
ing his campaign); he was sent to an obscure exile in 
north Africa by Mudjahid as soon as he returned. 

For the next thirty years, Mudjahid ruled with ap- 
parent success, keeping Denia (relatively isolated 
geographically) out of the mainstream of Iberian 
politics; he seems to have occupied Murcia temporari- 
ly at the very end of his life, but otherwise seems not 
to have entertained any ambitions for territorial ag- 
grandisement within the peninsula after the consolida- 
tion of his rule. The numismatic material suggests 
some possible political difficulties with a son, Hasan, 
towards the end of his life (well discussed by Prieto; 
see Bibl.), but the evidence remains inconclusive. It is 
striking that we have no surviving dated coins at all 
for most of his long reign, from 407/1016-17 to 
434/1042-3; a couple of coins at the very beginning of 
his reign (discussed by Miles; see Bibl.) are followed 
by a long silence until the penultimate year of his 
reign. In the last decade of his reign, Mudjahid gave 
nominal recognition to the puppet caliph, said to be 
Hisham II al-Mu?’ayyad, set up by the SAbbadids of 
Seville {g.v.]. Mudjahid seems also to have established 
ties of marriage with this dynasty, strengthening the 
links between Slav and Andalusian in the peninsula, 
as against the Berbers), but this recognition amounted 
to nothing in practical terms (it is discussed in 
Wasserstein, Rese and fall, 120-1). 

For the long middle period of his reign, we know 
almost nothing in political terms, but we are relatively 
well informed about the cultural life of his court. Like 
many others of the Taifa monarchs, Mudjahid was 
anxious to present himself as a Maecenas, and, 
unusually, was well placed, as an educated Slav, to 
encourage genuinely scholarly, as well as literary, ac- 
tivities: Denia became well-known as a centre for 
theological studies (Urvoy suggests that the entire 
eastern seaboard area was home to a more serious, 
religious form of culture in al-Andalus at this time 
than, say, Cordoba (Kurtuba [q.v.]) or Seville (Ish- 
biliyya [¢.2.]); see Brb/.), with a particular concentra- 
tion on the study of the kzraat [g.v.]. (It is intriguing 
to speculate whether Mudjahid’s interest in and en- 
couragement of this particular branch of Jearning may 
not have been connected with his name, Mudjahid: 
one of the best-known students of this subject was the 
famous Ibn Mudjahid [¢.v.] of the previous century.) 
But scholars in many fields, as well as poets and lit- 
térateurs, came to enjoy the patronage of the Denian 
ruler: Ibn Gharsiya [g.z.} wrote his well-known shu“ibi 
{see sHu‘UBIYYA] risdla at his court; Ibn Burd al- 
Asghar dedicated to him his Risalat al-Sayf wa *l-kalam 
(text in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1399/1979, i, 523-28; tr. in F. de la Granja, Dos 
epistolas de Ahmad ibn Burd al-Asghar, in And., xxv 
[1960], 383-418), and other works were composed 
there and elsewhere under his patronage. Mudjahid 
himself is said to have written a work on metre (‘arid 
[¢.2.]), but nothing of this is known to survive. Ibn 
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Hazm and Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (¢.vv.| also spent time at 
his court (see the works by Sarnelli Cerqua and Urvoy 
listed in the Bid/.). The character of Mudjahid’s court 
lasted beyond his death, as is shown by the fact that 
Ibn Hazm and al-Badji carried out their disputation at 
the court of his son ‘Ali Ikbal al-Dawla, in Majorca 
(Mayirka [g.v.]), around 439/1047-8. 
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* (D.J. WassERSTE!N) 

MUDJAHID 38. DJABR a.-MAKKI, Abu L- 
Hapypyapy, a Successor, born 21/642, died between 
100/718 and 104/722 in Mecca, mawla of al-Saib (or 
‘Abd Allah or Kays) b. Abi ’I-Sa?ib al-Makhzimt. 
Famed as a mukri? and as a source of tafsir, he is 
connected to the school of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas [¢.z. ], 
but is said to have studied with many other compan- 
ions as well (al-Dhahabi, Yabakat al-mufassirin, ii, 
306). A report is found that he read the Kur’an with 
Ibn ‘Abbas three times, stopping each time after each 
verse and asking about its interpretation, specifically 
concerning what it was revealed about and how it 
came to be so. He was proclaimed the most 
knowledgable in ¢afsir in his age. Some of his informa- 
tion was said to have come from Jews and Christians, 
thus making some wary of his work (Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabakat, v, 467); he is also said to have searched the 
world for wonders spoken of in the Kur’an, for exam- 
ple, meeting Harut and Marit at Babel (al-Dhahabi, 
ii, 307-8). On the other hand, he is associated with a 
rationalist approach to Kuran interpretation 
(Goldziher, Richtungen, 107-10) and with ray in Sikh. 
Certainly, no clear, consistent picture emerges out of 
the biographical anecdotes of an exegetical activity 
which can be connected to a single historical persona. 

Much exegetical material is found in al-Tabari, 
Dyami‘ al-bayan, attributed to Mudjahid (see H. Horst, 
Zur Uberlieferung im Korankommentars at-Tabaris in 
ZDMG, cili, 295-8); there also exists a manuscript 
entitled Tafsir Mudjahid, Cairo Dar al-Kutub, ¢afsir 


1075 (now published, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahmn al-Sarti, 
Islamabad 1975). The text may well represent one of 
the interpretative strands connected to the name 
Mudjahid, but it has been shown by Stauth and 
Leemhuis to have been neither a source for, nor an 
extract from, al-Tabari. It consists of primarily 
periphrastic comments with some narrative embellish- 
ment; it appears to be theologically neutral and not 
marked by over de-anthropomorphism. 
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MU‘DJAM [see KAmOs]. 

MUDJASSIMA [see TasuBin]. 

MUDJAWIR, f. mudjawira (a.), active participle of © 
the form III verb djawara in the meaning of 
neighbour [see also pjrwar]. In the restricted sense, 
the term indicates, as does the synonym dar allah, a 
person who, for a shorter or longer period of time, set- 
tles in a holy place in order to lead a life of ascetism 
and religious contemplation and to receive the baraka 
of that place. Such places are the Ka‘ba in Mecca, the 
haram in Jerusalem and the Prophet’s tomb in 
Medina, but also the tombs of earlier prophets [see 
AL-KHALIL], of the companions of Muhammad, of the 
Imams and their descendants (especially with the 
Shi‘is [see iMAMzADa]), and in general the tombs of 
highly venerated Muslims, theologians as well as 
Safis. 

Already in early times, za@wiyas and madrasas [q. vv. | 
arose in the neighbourhood of such places, in or near 
which mudjawirtn settled in order to receive religious 
instruction from saints and scholars who were living 
there, or to be teachers themselves, to show the holy 
places to visitors (zuwwar) and to give them religious 
instruction. A subsidiary meaning of the term, used in 
Egypt until today, arose in connection with the 
madrasas: mudjawir may indicate there any student of 
the Azhar {q.v.] who comes from outside and lives in 
the premises of al-Azhar (Lane, i/2, 483, s.v. dj-w-r 
(3); idem, The manners and customs of the modern Egyp- 
tians, London 1895, 213; H. Wehr, Dictionary of modern 
written Arabic, s.v.). 

The Prophet himself is the example of the mudjawir. 
From a certain moment in his life onwards, he used 
to withdraw every year in the solitude of Mount Hira? 
in order to lead a life of religious contemplation there 
(kana yudjawiru; Ibn Hisham, Sira, i, 152, and see 
HIRA?). This practice, together with the specific 
significance of the Haramayn in the Hidjaz, have 
caused the term mudjawir to be associated in the first 
place with those who have taken up their ‘‘pious 
residence’ (mudjawara, also djiwar) in Mecca or 
Medina (Lane, loc. cit., and Redhouse, Yeni Tiirkge- 
Ingilizce sézlik, s.v. mucaveret, miicavir). The term is 
used in the same way by the Shi‘is, except that for 
them mudjawara at the tombs of the Imams in ‘Irak 
[see SarasaT in Suppl.] is of hardly less importance. 

Many pious Muslims considered mudja@wara in 
Medina, at the tomb of the Prophet and the resting- 
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places of many of his Companions, as even more 
meritorious than that in Mecca. This opinion was, 
among other things, influenced by the fact that 
apparently none of the Companions of the Prophet 
had expressed the wish to remain in Mecca as a 
mugjawir after having performed the smaller or greater 
pilgrimage (Samhiidi, Wafa? al-wafa?, ed. Muham- 
mad Muhyi ’]-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1955, i, 
50-1). 

Some theologians, among whom Abi Hanifa fq. v. j, 
warned against the danger which might arise from a 
permanent stay in the neighbourhood of the Haramayn 
(especially Mecca) for people who were not firmly 
established in their religion. Becoming too familiar 
with the holy places could easily lead to carelessness 
and even to distaste and arrogance, and finally to 
desecration of the sanctity of these places. Only a very 
few persons would be immune from this weakness or 
from the sins emanating from it. To this small 
number of believers alone, mudjawara at the Haramayn 
might be recommended without limits, and for them 
it might really bring great profit. All others, for the 
sake of their spiritual welfare, should avoid mudjawara 
(Rahmat Allah b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sindi (d. 1585), 
Diam‘ al-manasik wa-naf< al-nasir, in the margins of 
Ahmad b. Mustafa Diya? al-Din al-Kumushkhanawi, 
Djami* al-manasik ‘ala ahsan al-masalik, Istanbul 
1289/1872, 387-8). 

The position and pattern of behaviour of the 
mudjawir stand in the same relation to the activities of 
the Aadjdj or the visitor of another holy place (za’ir) as 
that which exists between the murabit and the mudjahid; 
with the mudjawir and the murabit, the element of quiet 
and contemplation, of waiting and watching is 
predominant, while with the Aadjdj and the mugjahid, 
involvement in activities prevails (see F. Meier, in 
WI, xxi [1981], 81, 90-1). 

Not seldom a pilgrimage to Mecca, followed by 
mudjdwara there or in Medina, was made use of as a 
means of exile or banishment. One out of many 
examples is the vizier Aba Shudja‘ al-Ridhrawari, 
who, after his fall, lived in Medina as a mudjawir and 
died there in 488/1095 (H. Laoust, La politique de 
Ghazali, Paris 1970, 56). Apparently because of such 
cases, the Persian verb mudjawarat dashtan can also 
mean ‘‘to banish’”’ (like nafy-i balad kardan, see Diction- 
naire Ghaffart Persan-Frangais, v, Tehran 1957, 806). 

People of highly different classes could be 
mudjawirin or mudjawirdt: distinguished widows or 
superannuated officials, socially uprooted individuals, 
poor Stfis, merchants, young divinity students, or old 
people from all strata of society who were awaiting 
death in a holy place. Many mudjawirun left substan- 
tial fortunes to the sanctuary with which they were 
connected or to the madrasa attached to it. Likewise, it 
was always meritorious to support the living of the 
mudjawirun of a certain holy place by founding awkaf, 
by single donations or by collecting such donations 
(for this, see, e.g., F. Meier, Die Vita des Schetch Abi 
Ishaq al-Kazaruni, Leipzig 1948 = Bibliotheca 
Islamica, xiv, 49-51). Thus important awkdf in India 
were destined for pious Shi‘is who had gone to 
Karbala or Nadjaf with the aim of mudjawara. 

In the holy places, the mudja@wiriin often, but not 
necessarily, lived together in specific quarters, like the 
Maghariba {q.v.] in Jerusalem. Their descendants, if 
any, were usually absorbed very soon into the local 
population, who often designated the mudjawirin quite 
summarily, like in Mecca, where almost all those 
coming from Central Asia were called Bukhariyyin, 
and those belonging to the various peoples of south- 
east Asia were in general indicated as Diawa (Muham- 


mad Labib al-Batanini, al-Rihla al-hidjaziyya”, Cairo 
1339/1920-1, 40 f.; cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 
The Hague 1889, 295 ff., who devoted a whole 
chapter to the Didwa; and see DJAwt). 

The local people (a/-ahali) of Mecca and Medina 
tended to indicate as mudja@wirin all persons who, for 
a longer period of time, were living in the Haramayn 
without having been born there, even if their status 
and way of life was not in accordance with mudjawara 
in a narrow sense (R.F. Burton, A pilgrimage to Al- 
Madina and Mecca, London 1893, ii, 7). 

In more recent times, the term mudjawir has 
gradually become used to indicate permanently- 
appointed personnel of places of pilgrimage (guards, 
cleaners, guides of the zuwwdr, etc.), who in general 
belong to the Jocal population (see e.g. H. Einzmann, 
Religidses Volksbrauchtum in Afghanistan, Wiesbaden 
1977, 75-7). The coming into existence of national 
states in the Islamic world and the regulation of 
travelling that has gone with it, have increasingly 
hampered the believers in making a free choice of a 
place in which they might settle as mudjawirin. To this 
must be added the decline of the awkaf and the loss of 
other subsidies which in the past gave the mudjawirin 
the possibility of finding a living. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(W. EnpeE) 

MUDJAWWAZA [see TULBEND]. 

MUDJBIRA [see pjasriyyaj. _ 

MUDJIR at-DIN at-SULAYMI, Abu !’-Yumn 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Hanbali al- 
Makdisi, Arab historian, born in Jerusalem in 
810/1456. After his studies in Cairo, he was first 
appointed judge in Ramla, then became hadi ’l-kudat 
in Jerusalem, which office he held until 922/1516. He 
died in the town of his birth in 928/1522. He is the 
author of a commentary on the Kur’an (Fath al- 
Rahman fi tafsir al-Kur*an) in two volumes, of a collec- 
tion of biographies of Hanbali fukaha? (al-Manhagj al- 
ahmad fi taradjim ashab al-Imam Ahmad), probably also 
of a guide for the visiting of the Prophet’s tomb in 
Medina (Jthaf al-za?ir wa-itraf al-mukim al-musdfir), and 
of a general history until] 896/149! and dealing with 
Jerusalem in particular (al-Tarikh al-mu‘tabar fr anba? 
man Sabara fi ’l-ta*rtkh). This latter work may be iden- 
tical with the ms. B.N. Suppl. no. 488, which has no 
title. 

Mudjir al-Din’s principal work is a history in two 
volumes of Jerusalem and Hebron, entitled al-Uns al- 
djalil ft ta>rtkh al-Kuds wa ’l-Khalil, the only extant 
history concerned with Jerusalem and some of the 
holy places of Palestine. As he states in his preface, the 
author had no predecessor; however, in i, 296 (in this 
article, references are to the 1973 ‘Amman edition), 
he mentions the ShafiS fakih Abu *l-Kasim al-Makki 
(born in 432/1040-1, taken prisoner by the Crusaders 
and stoned for being unable to pay the ransom), who 
had begun a history of Jerusalem and had gathered a 
large amount of material, which suggests that this 
work was not finished (al-Makki is cited by Yakut, 
Mu‘djam, s.v. Bayt Lahm). Apparently, Mudjir al-Din 
had no further successor, for the rich historiography 
of the Ayyubid period, especially in local history, 
ended abruptly, here as elsewhere, after the arrival of 
the Ottomans. 

Mudjir al-Din puts Palestine, with Jerusalem and 
Hebron, on the same level as the Hidjaz with its Holy 
Cities of Mecca and Medina. It is significant that he 
begins, citing sara XVII, 1, with a reference to the 
isr@ (and mi‘radj [q.v.}). In a sometimes rather mixed 
order, he discusses, after some introductory remarks, 
the following subjects: (1) The most important 
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moments in sacred history, where he also discusses the 
history of the sanctuaries of Mecca, Medina, 
Jerusalem and Hebron, until ‘‘the third foundation of 
Jerusalem (bayt al-makdis)’’ under the Emperor Con- 
stantine (i, 5-172); (2) Episodes in the life of Muham- 
mad relating to the Ka‘ba and the mosque of Medina 
(i, 172-224); (3) Rites performed at the time of 
visiting the Prophet’s tomb in Medina and the fada7i 
of al-Aks4 Mosque in Jerusalem (i, 224-44); (4) The 
conquest of Jerusalem by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab and 
construction of al-Aksa Mosque (i, 244-85); (5) 
Biographies of tabi‘an, scholars and pious persons of 
Jerusalem until the time of the Crusades (i, 285-303), 
(6) Events that took place between the destruction of 
the Holy Sepulchre by al-Hakim bi-amr Allah 
(398/1007-8) and the definitive reconquest of 
Jerusalem by the Ayyubids (642/1244) (i, 303-t1, 10); 
(7) Description of al-Haram al-Sharif and the city, 
including the buildings and streets as well as the chur- 
ches and monasteries (ii, 11-65); (8) Short notices on 
the most important towns in Palestine, Hebron in 
particular (ii, 65-85); (9) Lists of rulers, governors 
and officials, as well as fukaha? from ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab to Ka?it Bay (ii, 85-282); (10) Annals of 
Jerusalem during the reign of Ka?it Bay until 
900/1494-5 (ii, 282-377); (11) Biography of Shaykh 
Kamal al-Din Abu ’1-Ma‘ali Muhammad b. al-amir 
Nasir al-Din Muhammad, born in 822/1420 (cf. 
Brockelmann, S II, 944 no. 147, without biographical 
information), the master of the author who, in the 
end, was the head of al-Khanakah al-Salahiyya (ii, 
377-82); and (12) Colophon. 

In the preface, the author names his sources: works 
on the fada*l al-Kuds, the conquest of the city by 
‘Umar, the Umayyad buildings and the conquest by 
Salah al-Din, as well as biographical and other works. 
At suitable places in the text, the authors and titles of 
the works used are named, including Abu ’I-Ma‘ali 
al-Musharraf b. al-Muradjdja, Kitab Fada>il Bayt al- 
Makdis and Shihab al-Din al-Makdisi, Muthi7 al- 
gharam. Mudjir al-Din also made use of official 
documents belonging to Jerusalem institutions. From 
the fact that the subjects of some chapters correspond 
with the titles of Mudjir al-Din’s other works, men- 
tioned above, one can deduce that he also used them. 

The large number of manuscripts shows that the 
work attracted attention, as one can ascertain from 
the following selection, taken from recent catalogues 
(in addition to those mentioned in Brockelmann): 
Cairo, Ma‘had al-makhyatat, Fu?ad Sayyid, iii, no. 
962 (974/1566-7); Istanbul, Topkapi: Saray, Karatay, 
iil, nos. 6128-32 (981-1149/1573-1736); Princeton, 
Garrett (Yahuda section), Mach, no. 4422 
(980/1572); Lebanon, ‘Isa Iskandar Ma‘laf, Nasr- 
allah, no. 93 (1087/1676-7); Damascus, Zahiriyya, 
Khalid al-Rayyan, no. 240 (12th/18th century); 
Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, Fu?ad Sayyid, i, 82 (n.d.). The 
work was printed in Cairo (1283/1866-7), Nadjaf 
(1968) and ‘Amman (1973), but no critical edition 
exists. A partial French translation, based on the 
Cairo edition of 1283, is to be found in H. Sauvaire, 
Histoire de Jérusalem et d’Hébron, Paris 1876 (following 
the Cairo edition of 1283). A sequel to the work is 
announced in the colophon. In any case, one of these 
last has come down to us in several manuscripts, tak- 
ing the work to 914/1508-9. 

Bibliography: Wistenfeld, Geschichtsschreiber der 
Araber, 512; Brockelmann, S II, 42; idem, in El’, 
s.v. al-“Olaimi; Kahhala, Muallifin, v, 177; Zirikli, 
Alam, iv, 108; S.D. Goitein, Jerusalem in the Arab 
period (638-1099), in The Jerusalem Cathedra, ii 
(1982), 199 f. nn. 2 and 3; Huda Lutfi, al-Quds al- 


mamlikiyya. A History of Mamluk Jerusalem based on the 

Haram documents, Berlin 1985, 72 ff. 

(H. Busse) _ 

MU‘DJIZA (a.), active participle of Form IV of 
the root ‘dj-z, lit. ‘‘that by means of which [the 
Prophet] confounds, overwhelms, his opponents’’, 
has become the technical term for miracle. It does 
not occur in the Kur’an, which denies miracles in con- 
nection with Muhammad, whereas it emphasises his 
“‘signs’’, ayat, later taken to mean the verses of the 
Kur’an [see Kur?AN. 1]. Even in later literature, 
Muhammad’s chief miracle is the Kur?an (cf. Abu 
Nu‘aym, Dalai! al-nubuwwa, 74). Mu‘djiza and aya 
have become synonyms; they denote the miracles per- 
formed by Allah in order to prove the sincerity of His 
apostles. The term karama [q.v.] is used in connection 
with the saints; it differs from mu‘djiza in so far as it 
denotes nothing but a personal distinction granted by 
God to a saint. 

Miracles of Apostles and Prophets, especially those 
of Muhammad, occur in the siza and in hadith. Yet in 
this literature the term mu ‘“djiza is still lacking, as it is 
in the oldest forms of the creed. The Ftkh akbar, ii, art. 
16, mentions the dyat of the prophets and the karamat 
of the saints. Mu‘djiza occurs in the creed of Abu Hafs 
“Umar al-Nasafi (ed. Cureton, 4; ed. al-Taftazani, 
165): ‘‘And He has fortified them (sc. the apostles) by 
miracles contradicting the usual course of things.’’ 

Al-Taftazani explains it in this way: a thing 
deviating from the usual course of things, appearing 
at the hands of him who pretends to be a prophet, as 
a challenge to those who deny this, of such a nature 
that it makes it impossible for them to produce the like 
of it. It is God’s testimony to the sincerity of His 
apostles. 

A very complete and systematic description occurs 
in al-Idji’s Mawakif. He gives the following definition 
of mu‘djiza: it is meant to prove the sincerity of him 
who pretends to be an apostle of God. Further, he 
enumerates the following conditions: (1) it must be an 
act of God; (2) it must be contrary to the usual course 
of things; (3) contradiction to it must be impossible; 
(4) it must happen at the hands of him who claims to 
be an apostle, so that it appears as a confirmation of 
his sincerity; (5) it must be in conformity with his 
announcement of it, and the miracle itself must not be 
a disavowal of his claim (da‘wa); (6) it must follow on 
his da‘wa. = 

Further, according to al-Idji, the miracle happens 
in this way that God produces it at the hands of him 
whose sincerity he wishes to show, in order to realise 
His will, viz. the salvation of men through the 
preaching of His apostle. Finally, as to its effect, it 
produces, in accordance with God’s custom, in those 
who witness it, the conviction of the apostle’s being 
sincere. 

Bibliography: Aba Hanita, Fikh akbar, with the 
commentary of ‘Ali b. Sultan Muhammad al-Kari, 
Cairo 1327/1909, 69; Abu ’I-Barakat Abd Allah b. 
Ahmad al-Nasafi, ‘Umda, ed. Cureton, 15 ff.; Aba 
Hafs Nasafi, ed. Taftazani, Constantinople 
1313/1895-6, 165-7; Muhammad A‘la al- 
Tahanawi, Kashshaf istilahat al-funun, Calcutta 1862, 
975 ff.; Aba Nu‘aym Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Isbahani, Dalal  al-nubuwwa, Haydarabad 
1320/1902-3; D.B. Macdonald, The religious attitude 
and life in Islam, Chicago 1909, 49-52; A.J. Wen- 
sinck, The Muslim creed, Cambridge 1932, 224-8; L. 
Gardet and M.-M. Anawati, Introduction a la théologie 
musulmane, Paris 1948, 359. (A.J. WENsINCK) 
MUDJTAHID (a.) denotes, in contemporary 

usage, one who possesses the aptitude to form 
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his own judgement on questions concerning the 
shari*a, using personal effort (tdjtihad [q.v.]) in the 
interpretation of the fundamental principles (usal 
[g.v. ]) of the shari‘a. The prerogatives of mudjtahids are 
thus essentially linked to the diverse connotations of 
the term idjtihad which have varied in the course of 
time and according to schools. Its application to the 
field of jurisprudence is in fact a narrowing of the con- 
cept, the terms :djtahada/idjtihad signifying originally, 
in various contexts: to exert oneself, using one’s intel- 
lectual faculties, for (the good of) the Muslim com- 
munity or of Islam (see Bravmann, 188 ff., who 
criticises Schacht’s interpretation). Employed in a 
broader sense, this concept embraced that of piety or 
of mysticism. The cognomen mudjtahid fi ’l-‘ibada is in 
fact frequently encountered in the biographies of the 
early ascetics (Laoust (1958), index). But it is 
especially in its technical jurisprudential sense that the 
term mudjtahid is currently utilised, with variants or 
extrapolations, in contexts specific to Sunnism, to 
Shi‘ism and to movements evolved from Shi‘ism. 


I. In Sunni Circes. 


Until quite recently, numerous authors have 
reckoned that, towards the end of the 3rd/9th century 
or the beginning of the 4th/10th, when the shari‘a had 
been elaborated in detail, a consensus was gradually 
established among the scholar-jurists of all the Sunni 
schools, considering that zdjtthad could no longer be 
practised. In this context, only the founders of the 
four schools of law (Hanafi, Maliki, Shafi‘?, Hanbali) 
and certain of their contemporaries or immediate suc- 
cessors could be regarded as mugjtahids in the strict 
sense (mutlak). Henceforward, jurists, like other 
devout Muslims, were obliged to practise taklid (q.v.], 
thus becoming plain mukallids. The great mudjtahids of 
the past were succeeded by those who could only be 
considered as muftis (the prudentes of Roman law) or as 
mugjtahid bi ’l-fatwa (by judicial opinion), sometimes 
called mudjtahid fi ’l-madhhab (according to the 
jurisprudence of each school). This notion of the 
closure of the door of idjtihdd (insidéd bab al-idjtthad) 
and its logical consequence, i.e. the disappearance of 
mudjtahids, has been vehemently opposed by certain 
scholar-jurists. A critical re-appraisal of the question, 
based on primary sources from the 4th/10th century, 
shows that jurists capable of idjtthad existed almost all 
the time, that zdjtzhad was used to develop the law after 
the formation of the judicial schools, that until ca. 500 
A.H. there was no mention of closure of the door of 
idjtihad, and that controversy over this closure and the 
extinction of the mudjtahids prevented jurists from 
reaching a consensus on this subject (see Hallaq 
(1984), who calls into question the positions adopted 
by Schacht, Anderson, Khadduri, Rahman, Gibb, 
Coulson, Lewis, etc.; idem (1986), 130, nn. 4 and 5). 
Movements opposed to idjtihad (such as the Zahiriyya 
or Hashwiyya) being excluded from Sunnism, there 
was ‘‘no school or branch of a school within the Sunni 
Muslim community which could have opposed zdjtihad 
as a point of principle’’ (Hallaq (1984), 9, quoting Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr). From the time of al-Tabari (d. 
310/922) onwards, a consensus was established on the 
validity of the existing Sunni schools, with the excep- 
tion of the Zahiris. However, in the 4th/10th century, 
mudjtahids, independent or affiliated to the schools, 
sometimes in disharmony with them, continued to 
elaborate the gshari‘a (idem, 10f.). 

The jurists of the 5th/1ith century also practised 
idjtthad, leaving taklid to the simply devout (‘ammi). 
With their emergence as the sole unifying element of 
the Muslim community, the ‘ulama? wielded ever 


more influence over the holders of political and 
military power who sought their advice. Hencefor- 
ward, the questionable nature of idjtshad and the com- 
petence or authority of mudjtahids is an issue in the 
works of all authors dealing with theories of power 
and the sovereignty exercised by the Jmam or the 
caliph, in particular al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037), al- 
Mawardi (d. 450/1058), al-Djuwayni (d. 478/1085), 
al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) and Ibn al-SAkil (d. 
513/1120). According to al-Baghdadi, al-Mawardi 
and al-Djuwayni, the Imam must be capable of idjtihdd 
(idem, 13 ff.; Lambton (1985), 89, 105). Never- 
theless, the controversy over the existence of 
mudjtahids takes on a polemical tone with Amidi (d. 
631/1233) and Ibn al-Hadjib (d. 646/1249), and is 
revived by al-Subki (d. 771/1369) followed by others. 
Only the Hanbalis and certain Shafi‘is denied the 
possibility of the extinction of the mudjtahids even in 
theory (Hallaq (1984), 22 ff.) Despite his original 
notions, the neo-Hanbali Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) 
recognises the indispensable role of the mudjtahids as 
partners in political power (Hallaq (1986), 136). 

The development of the notion of tadjdid (renova- 
tion, restoration) according to which, at the turn of 
each century. God will send a renovator (mudjaddid 
{g.2.]) to the Muslim community, in its turn influ- 
enced the concept of idjtthad. Initially employed to 
legitimise the innovatory teaching of al-Shafi'l, the 
mudjaddid hadith also provides an argument in proving 
the persistence of idjtthad, the mudjaddids necessarily 
being mudjtahids of superior rank, the majority of 
whom were Shafi‘is (Hallaq (1984), 28; Landau- 
Tasseron (1989), 83, 113). But while idjtihad is exten- 
sively discussed in jurisprudential and doctrinal 
literature, tadjdid is not a central concept in the evolu- 
tion of mediaeval Muslim thought. It is above all else 
an honorific title applied to strong personalities (idem, 
83-4). The degree of importance of each mudjtahtd/ 
mudjaddid thus depends most of all on his own preten- 
sions, the appreciation accorded him by his contem- 
poraries or by posterity. Thus, al-Ghazali, while 
implicitly declaring himself the mudjaddid of the 
6th/12th century (idem, 86), also seems to consider 
himself plain mudjtahid fi ’l-madhhab, i.e. of the Shafir 
school. In addition he recognises two types of mudj- 
tahids, independent (mujlak) and limited (mukayyad) 
(Hallaq (1984), 17). 

Until the end of the 8th/14th century, nobody was 
to dispute the claims of mudjtahids to practise tdjtihad 
within the framework of their madhhab. However, in 
the 9th/15th century, al-Suyati (d. 9411/1505) claimed 
to exercise idjtthad in its highest degree, his ultimate 
ambition being to have himself recognised as mudjad- 
did. Although considered as such by some, he was 
vigorously opposed, especially by his adversary al- 
Sakhawi. The later ‘ulama? remained divided on his 
claims (Hallaq (1984), 27-8; Landau-Tasseron 
(1989), 87-8). Following the departure of this great 
mudjtahid, there was a marked reduction in the 
number of Sunni jurists capable of exercising idjtihad 
or claiming this right for themselves. This situation is 
reflected in the belated grading of mudjtahids in 
categories of excellence (¢abakat) which ultimately led, 
in the 10th/16th century, to a classification of jurists 
in seven grades of which only the two or three highest 
were developed upon mudjtahids, the lower grades 
being applied, in diminishing order of competence, to 
the mukallids (Hallaq (1984), 29-30). This need for the 
classification of jurists is most in evidence in the 
writings of Hanafis who, convinced that mudjtahids 
have ceased to exist, deny the right of idjtihad to latter- 
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tised. In fact, although not known as mudjtahids, 
numerous jurists continued to practise the 
methodology of idjtthad, expecially in the Ottoman 
empire (idem, 30-1). 

From the 12th/18th century onwards, increasing 
numbers of Muslims, expecially in the Ottoman 
empire and in Mughal India, while rejecting tradi- 
tional taklid, launched an offensive against those who 
proclaimed the closure of the door of idjtthad and the 
extinction of mudjtahids. This resurgence of idjtihad 
owes much to the attitude of Hanbalis, especially that 
of Ibn Taymiyya, who influenced the thinking of pre- 
modern reformists who, from North Africa to India, 
advocated the practice of a new and free idjtihad, going 
much further than what had been permitted at the 
time of the formulation of Islamic law (idem, 30 ff.; 
Schacht, 72-3, tr., 65; Coulson, 202-3). This re- 
surgence of idjtihad owes much to the persistence of 
renovatory or reformist themes (tadjdid, islah). The 
right to idjtihad is also clearly claimed by movements 
or turuk such as the Sanisiyya or the Wahhabiyya as 
well as by modern reformists such as Muhammad 
Abdth (Voll, 35 ff.; on the Sanusiyya, see also Evans- 
Pritchard (1954); Ziadeh (1958); and Laoust (1965), 
353). This need for renewal of idjtihad has also been 
advocated, for Muslims, by a modern humanist 
(Gardet (1962), 31). 

This re-appraisal of idjtihad was particularly vi- 
gorous in India where, alongside the persistence of the 
tradition of cyclical renovation (since the time of 
Ahmad Sirhindi, d. 1034/1624 [g.v.], the mudjaddid-i 
alf-i than, i.e. of the second millennium) the aA/ al- 
hadith {q.v.J, influenced by Ibn Taymiyya and al- 
Shawkani (d. 1255/1839), preached the necessity of 
rediscovering idjtihad beyond the confines of the con- 
stituted schools (Laoust (1965), 358; Hallaq (1984), 
32-3). The reformist Muhammad Ikbal (d. 1938 
[g.2.]) recommended a kind of collective idjtihad 
(Esposito (1983), 187). 

Controversies over idjtihad, taklid, kiyds, idjma‘, 
tadjdid, etc. have also been fuelled by the nature and 
the limits of the influence and power of mudjtahids. 
The problem of their training and their qualifications, 
their precise role indeed, seems to have been 
addressed at a very early stage (for al-Ghazali, see 
Laoust (1970), 179-80; Hallaq (1984), 6-7). Their 
responsibility has been partially relieved by their right 
to be in error, since even one who commits a fault of 
judgement (khata? [q.v.]) is entitled to a reward in 
Paradise, one who expresses correct judgement being 
doubly rewarded (Hallaq, zb7d.). But, in spite of these 
divergencies of opinion or appreciation (zkhtilaf [q.v.]), 
numerous jurists give their support to the practical 
formula according to which every mudjtahid has reason 
(kullu mudjtahid musib) which derives from the thought 
of al-ShafiT (see refs. in Calder (1983), 66-7). 


I. In Suit Tweiver IMAmi Circes 


A. Doctrinal and 
evolution. 

Formation and diffusion. Unlike other branches of 
Shi‘ism, especially Zaydism and Isma‘ilism, Twelver 
Imamism has retained the notion of the absence or the 
concealment (ghayba (q.v.]) of the Imam of the Time. 
The lasting success of the traditional Imami formula- 
tion is linked to the activities of an élite of scholars 
who elaborated this theory with the object of 
exploiting loyalty towards the SAlids, while controlling 
the revolutionary element inherent in Shi‘ism. 
Following the concealment of the twelfth Imam 
(ghayba: al-sughra, 260/874; al-kubra, approx. 329/940), 
authority was centred on the Imami ‘ulama@ who, at a 


historio-geographical 


time when the Sunni schools were already constituted, 
soon succeeded in establishing a corpus of Imami 
hadiths and formulating their own principles, both 
religious (usual al-din) and judicial (usul al-fikh): see 
Sachedina (1988), 57; Calder (1989), 57-8). 

The elaboration of the doctrinal positions of 
Imamism on igjtihad and taklid, as well as the bases 
and extent of the influence of the Imami mudjtahids 
have been tackled elsewhere [see MARDJAS-I TAKLID]; 
we shall confine ourselves to presenting, in the context 
of doctrinal, historio-geographical and __ socio- 
economic aspects, the new elements brought to bear 
upon these ever controversial questions by the most 
recent studies. 

The first Imami doctrinal formulation was pro- 
duced in the era of the Biyids/Buwayhids [g.v.] in an 
atmosphere of polemical opposition to the Sunnis and 
the Mutazilis, each group considering that, unlike its 
opponent, it had a basis in knowledge (“/m) and not 
in personal opinion (zann). In this context, the ‘ulama? 
rejected kiyas (reasoning by analogy [q.v.]), idjtihad 
and khabar wahid, i.e. the unique, isolated tradition, 
emanating from a single transmitter, as opposed to 
tradition attested in a continuous manner (mutawatir). 
While criticising the Sunni slogan kullu mudjtahid 
musib, al-Tusi (d. 460/1067) justified his acceptance of 
khabar wahid by employing the concept of divergence 
of opinion (ckhtilaf (q.v.]), by means of which al-ShafiT 
had succeeded in establishing the authority of the 
Sunni religious class (Calder (1983); idem (1989), 
62 ff.) This recognition of choice in matters of opinion 
introduced doubt as to the establishment of judicial 
values and reconciled the Imamis to the theory of 
idjtihad, previously rejected in the name of tradition. 
With the accession of the Saldjakids, intellectual 
activity and the elaboration of Imami usd/ entered a 
period of stagnation, as did éaklid, i.e. imitation of al- 
Tust (idem, 63-4). 

The renewal of Imami thinking at the end of the 
Saldjukid era is marked by the affirmation of Usult 
doctrines, especially in the controversy of the Kitab al- 
nakd (see Calmard (1971), Scarcia Amoretti (1981); 
on the origin of the akhbari/usuli controversy, see also 
Calder (1989), 68, n. 31). This resurgence was 
dominated from an early stage by Imami jurists estab- 
lished at Hilla {g.v.], which was to become an impor- 
tant Imami theological centre after the destruction of 
Baghdad by the Mongols. It is with the leading jurists 
of the school of Hilla, Ibn Idris (d. 596/1201), al- 
Muhakkik (d. 676/1277) and = al-SAllama (d. 
726/1325), that an Imami theory of tdjtthad gradually 
evolves (Calder (1989), 64 ff.) Constantly discussed, 
the thorny problem of the legitimacy of the power and 
authority of the Imami jurists during the ghayba 
remains at the heart of the debate on idjtihad and taklid 
(on this question, sec Madelung (1982), Sachedina 
(1988)). The Imami fukaha are conventionally 
divided into two groups, ancient (snutakaddimin) and 
modern (muta*khkhirun), the latter being considered 
“superior” by Ibn Idris (Calder (1989), 65; 
Sachedina, op. cit. 16, accords the leading role to 
‘Allama al-Hillt). Already recognised by al-Tusi, the 
division of the faithful between muftis and mukallids \ed 
to the emergence of a charismatic concept of the 
religious class which appears in the writings of al- 
Muhakkik and al-‘Allama, the latter borrowing 
widely from Sunni judicial sources and methods 
(idem, 75-6). However, Imami methodology remains 
broadly anchored in al-idjtihad al-sharZ, based on 
revelation and on the sciences of hadith and its major 
authorities (ridjal), and not on al-idjtihad al-‘akli, 
related to kiyas (see Sachedina (1988), 19-20). In such 
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a context, the qualifications required for mudjtahids do 
not differ from those demanded by al-Tiasi for a muftt 
or a kad: (Calder (1979); idem (1989), 76). The 
decisive evolution is constituted above all by the 
prerogatives of the mudjtahids in the capacity of 
representatives (sing. naib) of the Hidden Imam and 
by the need for the mukallids to choose the wisest 
among them. Having regard to the mass of traditions 
and exegeses, the diverse factors (social, political, 
economic, personal) affecting the choice of a mugjtahid 
are not easily appreciated. However, the [mami 
theory of idjtihad is formulated most authoritatively in 
the Ma‘alim al-din of Hasan b. Zayn al-Din (d. 
1011/1602-3), a work which provided ‘‘the clearest 
expression of a possible methodology of doubt’’ and 
was to be attacked by the traditionalist Muhammad 
Amin Astarabadi (d. 1036/1626), at the outset of the 
polemic between akhbaris and usalis which would 
henceforward dominate Im4mi jurisprudence (Calder 
(1989), 76-7). 

In Safawid Persia (1501-1722), Imami mudjtahids 
‘imported’’ from Arab countries, charged with 
developing and imposing the doctrine, succeeded in 
establishing their authority to the detriment of Persian 
religious dignitaries. Their influence is particularly 
evident in the distinguished position attained by al- 
Karaki (d. 940/1534), given the titles of mudjtahid al- 
zaman and khdtam al-mudjtahidin by Shah Tahmasp 
(1524-76). Although the title of mudjtahid al-zaman was 
retained by the al-Karaki family in the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, this expression implied neither doctrinal 
justification of a supremacy of religious authority nor 
the control of this authority over the higher echelons 
of religious administration (szdarat), the latter remain- 
ing in the hands of the sadrs, subordinate only to the 
Shah. While the al-Karaki family retained its impor- 
tance in the reign of Mir Damad (d. 1041/1631 [see 
AL-DAMAD]), and major mudjtahids continued to exert 
their influence, not one of them bore the title of 
mudjtahid al-zaman in the 11th/17th century. With 
many religious Imamis taking refuge in Sufism or phi- 
losophy, religious authority became diffuse and 
tended to be devolved to the shaykh al-Islam of the 
major cities. 

Under ‘Abbas I (1587-1629) the shaykh al-Islam of 
Isfahan became the most powerful religious authority 
in the kingdom. This post was to be occupied by 
Muhammad Bakir Madgjlisi (d. 1111/1699 [g.v.]), who 
decisively consolidated the influence of the Imami 
hierocracy by preparing the way for the creation of the 
office of mullé-basht (Arjomand (1988 A), 81 ff.; see 
also MOLLA). But, in spite of its importance, this office 
could be considered as a ‘‘patrimonial’’ solution for 
institutionalisation of supreme religious authority in 
the Shi‘I state, the increasing authority of the 
mudjtahids resulting, under the Kadjars (1794-1925), 
in the emergence of a dichotomy between the State 
and an ever more autonomous Shi‘i hierarchy (idem, 
83 ff.). The institutionalisation of a centralised Shi‘i 
authority according to the principles of Imami 
jurisprudence (revised and revived) was not to take 
place until after the Islamic Revolution in 1979 (idem, 
93, 191 ff.). 

While the triumph of Usilism over Akhbarism was 
affirmed, problems of sovereignty, or of a sovereign 
considered just according to Im4mism, persisted in 
the Kadjar era, the concern for legitimacy being of 
primal importance for the sovereigns as much as for 
the ‘ulama’. Although their historiographers did not 
go so far as to accept the myth of their Safawid con- 
nection, the Kadjars obtained a certain degree of 
legitimacy on the part of leading mudjtahids such as 


Shaykh Dja‘far al-Nadjafi, Kashif al-Ghita? (d. 
1227/1812 {g.v.]), Mirza Abu ’l-Kasim Kummi (d. 
1231/1816), Sayyid Dja‘far Kashfi (d. 1267/1850): 
see Arjomand (1984), 221 ff.; Hairi (1988), 272 ff. 
This problem of legitimacy became crucial with the 
proclamation of @thdéd against the Russians which 
enabled Shaykh Dja‘far, doyen of the mudjtahids 
(shaykh al-mudjtahidin), to authorise in the name of the 
hidden Imam, Fath ‘Ali Shah (1797-1834), the exer- 
cise of this dthad. (See references in Arjomand (1984), 
221 ff.; Hairi, ibd. .) 

In spite of this level of power of the mudjtahids, the 
opinion according to which the emergence of the 
institution of mardja‘iyyat-1 taklid constitutes, de facto, 
the establishment of an Imami hierarchy under a 
single authority, has been reconsidered. In fact, 
although theoretically founded on superiority of 
knowledge (a‘lamiyyat) the effective hierarchy of the 
mudjtahids depended largely on the degree of their 
respective influence over the mukallids. It was above 
all established on the basis of leadership (riyasat) 
recognised by popular acclamation and by the pay- 
ment of religious taxes. This concept of riydsat, which 
can be traced back to the Imams, has evolved with 
political and socio-economic changes. Throughout the 
19th century, it was in particular linked to the control 
exercised by the mudjtahids over socio-professional and 
ethnic communities (Arabs, Persians, Turks or 
Turkish-speakers): see Amanat (1988), 98 ff. 

This delay in the structuring of the Imami hierar- 
chy (already mentioned: see Calmard (1982)) is also 
linked to the controversies over sovereignty which 
persisted in spite of the formulation by Molla Ahmad 
Naraghi (d. 1245/1829) of the doctrine of delegation 
of authority (wilayat) devolved to the fukaha?/ 
mudjtahids. Often contradictory hadiths concerning the 
legitimacy of the power of mudjtahids or the 
illegitimacy of non-mudjtahid sovereigns remain 
variously interpreted, each  scholar-jurist being 
obliged to exert his own idjtihad on each particular 
case, the taklid of the opinion of another mudjtahid, 
however eminent he may be, being forbidden him (see 
Modarressi (1984), 143; Hairi (1988), 277 ff.). With 
the final elaboration of the doctrine of wilayat-i fakih, 
by Ayatullah Khumayni (d. 4 June 1989), there has 
been a departure from the traditional elements of pru- 
dent reserve and casuistry (see below). 

A little-known aspect of the growth in the influence 
of the mudjtahids remains the basis of their economic 
power. Those residing in the ‘atabat [g.v. in Suppl.] 
enjoyed, from the end of the 18th century, the support 
of the Shi‘i merchants of Baghdad and of certain pro- 
Shri elements in the local administration. After the 
accession of Fath ‘Ali Shah, they turned towards Per- 
sia, where they could benefit from royal patronage. In 
spite of the deterioration of the politico-economic 
situation (the sack of Karbala’? by the Wahhabis in 
1802, the hardening of Ottoman control, tribal con- 
flicts, factionalism and instability lasting until 1843), 
the mudjtahids gained by their administration of the 
increasingly substantial sums of money emanating 
from Persia, India and elsewhere. With the re- 
emergence of the ancient Imami notions of nzydbat-t 
‘amma/wilayat-i ‘émma, initially serving the interests of 
Shaykh Dja‘far Nadjafi, the mudjtahids could reclaim 
their right to the administration of religious taxes, in 
particular the khums, a part of which (sahm-i imam) was 
their due (Calder (1982); Amanat (1988), 103-4; for 
Sachedina (1988), 245, it is the precepts of Imami 
jurisprudence concerning ‘‘al-khums, al-idjtthad and al- 
amr bi ’l-ma‘if wa ’l-nahy ‘an al-munkar’’ which estab- 
lish the role of the Imami jurists, culminating in the 
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“‘government of the jurist’, i.e. wilayat-i fakih). 
Although the mudjtahids of the educational 
establishments of the ‘afabat were, in principle, con- 
sidered their superiors, those residing in Persia saw 
their authority reinforced by their political and 
economic successes. Their principal source of income 
was for a long time the administration of mortmain 
property (wakflawkaf/mawkifa) which had been 
withdrawn from them under Nadir Shah (1736-47 
[q.v.]) the most important endowment being that of 
the sanctuary of Imam Rida at Mashhad [q.v.]. They 
could also reap the benefits of ownerless property, and 
participate in commercial and agricultural activities. 
But it was in particular the unprecedented 
endowments and bounties lavished upon them by 
Fath ‘Ali Shah which enabled them to extend their 
influence materially as well as spiritually over the 
whole of the Imami community. While profiting by 
their financial support, the fullab of the madrasas 
increased the influence of the mudjtahids who in their 
turn enjoyed the support of certain urban groups. 
Some mudjtahids exercised genuine political power as 
patrons and protectors of sayyids (self-styled or authen- 
tic) and of lifts (‘‘marginal’’ types degraded to the 
status of urban brigands [q.v.]) who constituted for- 
midable armed bands. With all these sources of sup- 
port, the mudjtahids could deal on equal terms with 
governments, dignitaries, other mudjtahids, etc. Their 
influence and their independence were boosted con- 
siderably with the weakening of Kadjar power at the 
end of the reign of Fath SAli Shah and under Muham- 
mad Shah (1834-48 [{¢.v.]). Despite their reputation 
for integrity, deserved in some cases, other mudjtahids 
amassed vast fortunes by illicit methods, in particular 
by speculating on the price of cereals in times of 
famine. Their greed, comparable to that of the holders 
of power, contributed to the rise of anti-clerical senti- 
ment, before and after the constitutional revolution of 
1905-11 (on the income of Imami mudjtahids, see Algar 
(1969), 14 ff., 46 ff., 172 ff.; Momen (1985), 206-7; 
Amanat (1989), 103 ff.; see also section B below). 
It is possible to present the evolution of Imami 
religious leadership, from the end of the 18th century 
to the middle of the 19th, as a shifting of the authority 
of the madrasa towards the socio-economic life of the 
bazar. ‘“‘In this process, academic seniority was 
transformed in a collective direction, without giving 
way to a supreme collective authority’? (Amanat 
(1988), 111). Although the mudjtahids became more 
autonomous, internal dangers (the rise of messianic 
tendencies derived from Shi‘ism and finding expres- 
sion in the Shaykhi and Babi movements [g. vv. ]) con- 
strained them to remain loyal to the state with which 
they shared a common interest in preservation of the 
status quo. The Babi experience compelled them to 
reform their hierarchy through the elaboration of the 
doctrine of mardja‘iyyat to the advantage of the great 
charismatic chief Shaykh Murtada Ansari (d. 
1281/1864) whose leadership, exerted over all the 
Imami communities, was based on the re-assertion of 
the major Imami values (piety, equity and learning). 
With the repression of Babism and the elimination of 
the reformist anti-clerical Grand Vizier Mirza Taki 
Khan Amir Kabir (d. 1268/1852 [¢.v. in Suppl.]), the 
precarious equilibrium between the state and the 
‘ulam@ was restored. Private and official funds con- 
verged on Nadjaf, the importance of which over other 
educational centres was established, with, however, a 
rift between ethno-linguistic groups, Turks and Per- 
sians, who claimed the leadership. The successor to 
Ansari, Mirza Muhammad MHasan Shirazi (d. 
1312/1895), saw his authority disputed at Nadjaf by | 





Hadjdj Sayyid Husayn Kuh-Kamara’i (d. 1299/1881- 
2) and his Turkish-speaking disciples. In 1874, he 
emigrated to Samarra? (near the catacomb of the hid- 
den Imam), a town dominated by Sunnis. Associated 
with the commercial circles of southern Persia, Shirazi 
played a crucial role in the revolt of the tobacco- 
growers (1891-2). Some of the fullab who had followed 
him to Samarra? had an important role in the con- 
stitutionalist revolution of 1905-11 (Amanat (1988), 
109 ff.; idem (1989), 405 ff.). 

The problem of the Imami leadership remained 
unsolved after the death of Shirazt. In the ‘atabdt, vari- 
ous mudjtahids argued over the patronage of Turkish- 
speaking and Persian-speaking fudlab and the rank of 
mardja‘-i taklid. In Persia and elsewhere, the mudjtahids 
remained divided, not only on the question of riyasat 
but also on the attitude to be adopted in the constitu- 
tionalist revolution, in which they played important 
and contradictory roles which have been variously 
interpreted by posterity. While certain authors (Algar 
in particular) have considered this ‘‘revolution’’ as 
the culmination of a long period of conflict between 
the ‘ulam@ and the state which they regarded as 
illegitimate, a recent study tends to minimise the role 
of the Sulama’, at least in the initial phase of conflict, 
which is viewed especially from the socio-economic 
angle (see Martin (1989), 64). In a general manner, 
the leadership of the ‘ulama?/mudjtahids, candidates in 
most cases being pushed forward by their faithful 
adherents, has been reconsidered (see Lahidji (1988), 
133 ff.). In another sociological analysis, the 
‘ulama*/mudjtahids have been divided, according to 
their varied attitudes, into four groups, the first being 
that of the old-style unconditional traditionalists who 
refused to join in the anti-monarchical demonstrations 
of 1905 but allied themselves in 1907 to the anti- 
constitutionalist movement launched by Shaykh Fadl 
Allah Nuri (executed in 1909). Those who had at first 
accepted constitutional reform as a possible means of 
preserving Islamic values were divided into three 
groups when, in 1907, the principles of the parliamen- 
tary régime became known and were diseussed. 
Some, alarmed by what they saw as the destruction of 
Islam by secular reformists, placed themselves under 
the leadership of Shaykh Fad] Allah Nun; this group 
gained in strength and included most of the ‘ulamé@ at 
the time of the brief restoration of autocracy in June 
1908. Although succeeding in retaining recognition of 
their judicial authority, those who, conditionally, 
remained loyal to the constitution were generally 
unappreciated. Finally, a group of unconditional con- 
stitutionalists, composed in the main of young 
‘ulama@, who included the tud/ab of Akhiind Khurasani 
(d. 1911), considered that threats to their prerogatives 
were the price to be paid for reinforcing ‘‘the Shi‘T 
nation”’ of Persia (see Arjomand (1988 A), 34 ff., 
78 ff.; idem (1988 C), 179 ff.; Lahidji (1988), 134 ff.; 
the opposing theories of Nuri and of the constitu- 
tionalist Khalkhali are revealed in texts translated and 
annotated by H. Dabashi (1988), 334-70; on the con- 
stitutionalist views of Na‘ini, see Hairi (1977)). 

During his rise to power and in the early years of 
his reign, Rida Khan (ruled 1925-41 [9.v.]), 
apparently maintained good relations with the 
mudjtahids who saw in the preservation of the monar- 
chy a bulwark against the foundation of a secular 
republic on the Turkish model. But his policies of cen- 
tralisation, modernisation and secularisation, which 
tended to separate political and religious powers, 
revived the conflict between the state and the ‘ulam@?, 
whose leadership remained divided, with divergent 
political attitudes. The courageous opposition to Rida 
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Khan (later Shah) on the part of Sayyid Hasan 
Mudarris, exiled and killed in 1936, may be com- 
pared_with the collaborationist position adopted by 
the Ayatuliahs Kashani (d. 1962) and Sayyid 
Muhammad Bihbahani (son of the great constitu- 
tionalist leader Bihbahani) towards Muhammad Rida 
Shah Pahlavi (1941-79 [g.v.]). Finally, after the 
rebirth of Kum [q.v.] as an educational centre in the 
1920s, the Imami hierarchy was re-structured around 
a politically neutral figure, Ayatullah Burddjirdi (d. 
1961 [g.v. in Suppl.}), who became the sole mardja‘-7 
taklid. After his death, and the disintegration of the 
mardja‘iyyat, the Imami leadership was once more 
strongly politicised with the emergence in 1962 of 
Khumayni as a powerful opponent of the Pahlavi 
régime. The policy of modernisation and secularisa- 
tion, which was accompanied by repressive measures 
against the mudjtahids and the educational centres of 
Kum and Mashhad, strengthened the hand of 
Khumayni, who could present himself as the avenger 
of the Imami hierocracy, crusading against the 
Pahlavi dynasty. After the victory of the Islamic 
revolution, he ultimately turned his back on the 
intellectuals (‘‘westerners’’, including those who had 
rejected westernisation) who, according to him, had 
incessantly duped the ‘ulama, and he conducted a 
massive cultural offensive against them (Akhavi 
(1980), 25 ff.; Bakhash (19867), 35 ff.; Arjomand 
(1988 A), 80 ff.). Nor were the Sulama?/mudjtahids to be 
spared. Largely dependent on the personal opinion of 
its author, the doctrine of wildyat-i fakih, formulated 
by Khumayni and enshrined as an institution in the 
Islamic Republic of Iran, where it is taught in col- 
leges, may be considered a veritable ideological 
revolution in Shi‘ism. Objections formulated by cer- 
tain mudjtahids led in 1982 to an unprecedented crisis 
in the Imami leadership: the removal of Shari‘at- 
Madar’ from his position as mardja‘-i taklid/ayatullah al- 
‘ugma’; the purge of his supporters among the ‘ulam@ 
and of others opposed to the wildyat-i fakih (Arjomand 
(1988 C), 196-7). Since the end of the Iran-‘Irak war 
(1980-8) and the death of Ayatullah/Imam 
Khumayni, power has remained in dispute; there has 
been the influential role of Hashimi-Rafsandjani, 
president of the madjlis, and the promotion of 
Khamene‘l, president of the Islamic Republic, as 
wali-t fakih, after the removal of the successor 
designated by Khumayni, Ayatullah Muntaziri, con- 
firmation of this appointment by the assembly of 
experts (madjlis-t khibrigan) in 1985 having been far 
from clear. 

Imami mudjtahids in India. The activity of Imami 
mudjtahids, often of Persian origin, as was particularly 
significant in the Shi‘l kingdoms of India after the 
disintegration of the Bahmanids (748-933/1347-1527 
{g.v.]). As a repercussion of the proclamation of 
Shi‘ism as the state religion by Shah Isma‘il al- 
Safawi, the dynasty of the SAdilshahis of Bidjapir 
(895-1097/1490-1686) became, in 908/1503, the first 
Shi‘ state of India (see SADELSAHis, in E/r). The most 
important of these dynasties was that of the Kutb- 
shahis (901-1496/1098-1687 [g.v.]) of Golkonda, 
which developed a specifically Indo-Muslim culture 
(Rizvi, i, 292 ff.). Imam? ‘ulama? who were emigrants 
or fugitives from Safawid Persia propagated Shi‘ism 
in India. Among the most important are the follow- 
ing: Shah Tahir b. Shah Radi al-Din Kazwini (d. 
946/1549) who converted Burhan Nizam Shah, who 
in his turn proclaimed Shi‘ism the state religion at 
Ahmadnagar (Rizvi, i, 282 ff.; auMaApDNaAGAR, in E/r); 
the great mudjtahid kadi Nur Allah al-Husayni al- 
Mar“‘ashi al-Shashtart, the ‘‘third martyr’’ (executed 


in 1019/1610), who exercised official functions at the 
Mughal court and whose activity and writings had a 
profound influence among the Shi‘is of India, who 
considered him their greatest Salim (Rizvi, i, 342 ff.; 
see also MAR‘ASHIS). 

Shr‘T influence is also encountered in the north, in 
Mughal India. Adherents of the Nurbakhshiyya 
[g.v.], emigrating to Kashmir shortly before the acces- 
sion to power of the Safawids, embraced Shi‘ism, 
which was adopted by the Gak ruling family (969- 
94/1561-86: see Rizvi, i, 167 f.; Momen (1985), 129- 
30; Cole (1988), 25). The most influential dynasty 
was that of the Nawwabs of Awadh/Oudh [g.v.], 
descended from a family of kadis of Nishapur of ‘Irak 
origin (the Kingdom of Awadh was sometimes called 
Nishapuri). A vassal state before becoming indepen- 
dent of the Mughals, the Shit kingdom of Awadh 
(1132-1272/1714-1856) was richly endowed by the 
Nawwabs with important cultural and educational 
centres at Faydabad (g.v.] and at Lakhnaw/Lucknow 
{9-2.]. 

Despite its idiosyncrasies, the Shi‘ism of Awadh 
was founded on Middle Eastern roots and was subject 
to a powerful Persian influence, manifested, from the 
start, by the teaching of the poet-mudjtahid Shaykh ‘Ali 
Hazin Gilani (d. 1180/1766 [9.v.]), a fugitive from 
Persia, then in the last throes of Safawid power- 
struggles, who ultimately took up residence in 
Benares under the protection of the Hindu Radja 
(Rizvi, ii, 107 ff.; Cole (1988), 13 ff.). Enjoying the 
patronage of the powerful and often holding impor- 
tant posts (mansab-daris), the Imami mudjtahids main- 
tained sometimes strained relations with the socio- 
religious milieu: Hindus, Sunnis and ‘u/ama/Sifis, 
including the eminent family of Hanafi theologians of 
the Farangi Mahall [g.v. in Suppl.]. The mudjtahids 
were also obliged to assert themselves in opposition to 
the Akhbaris, who remained influential. As had been 
the case on many occasions in Persia in the 18th cen- 
tury, it was desertion from Akhbarism which laid the 
foundations for the growing influence of an Imami 
“‘clergy’’ at Lakhnaw. In fact, after his return from 
the ‘atabat where he had been converted to Usilism, 
the mudjtahid Mawlana Sayyid Dildar ‘Ali Nasirabadi 
“‘Ghufran Ma‘ab’’ (d. 1235/1820), in spite of the 
opposition of Sunni and Akhbar? ‘u/ama’, led the Fri- 
day prayers in the palace of the Nawwab. The 
initiatives of Sayyid Dildar, combined with those of 
other ‘ulama?, did much to increase the influence of 
the Imami ‘ulama’, especially by assuring them of the 
support of the governing power. In the following 
generation, the sons and pupils of Nasirabadi taught 
hundreds of students and, in the 1840s, the Nawwab 
founded a madrasa. The educational network extended 
throughout India and beyond, towards ‘Irak and Per- 
sia. From the end of the 18th century, initially on the 
advice of Sayyid Dildar, the Nawwab endowed the 
‘atabat with lavish donations (Cole (1988), 50 ff.; on 
Sayyid Dildar, see Rizvi, ii, 128 ff.). 

Provided with official posts and holdings of land, 
the Nasirabadi family increased its influence. In the 
second generation, the usili mudjtahids asserted their 
hegemony, often acting in concert with their former 
teachers in the ‘atabdi or in opposition to recently- 
arrived Persian Imami ‘ulama?. The Nasirabadi 
family played a leading role in the foundation of cultic 
sites (mosques, imambaras {q.v.]) and educational 
establishments, a court of justice, etc. The elder son 
of Sayyid Dildar, Sayyid Muhammad (d. 1284/1867), 
and his younger son Sayyid Husayn (d. 1273/1856) 
presided jointly over the supreme court of appeal of 
the muftis. On the strength of a vision seen by his 
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father, Sayyid Muhammad declared himself adoptive 
son of the Twelfth Imam and engaged in conflict with 
the Nawwab Nasir al-Din Haydar (1827-37), who did 
not succeed in imposing control over the Imami 
hierocracy in his capacity as ‘‘royal’’ representative of 
the Twelfth Imam. Sayyid Dildar was to be credited 
(posthumously, in the ‘atabat) with the title of khatam 
al-mudjtahidin. The Nawwab Amdjad ‘Ali Shah (1842- 
7) conferred on Sayyid Muhammad the titles of 
mudjtahid al-‘asr and sultan al-‘ulam@ (Cole (1988), 
173 ff.; on the descendents of Sayyid Dildar, see 
Rizvi, ii, 139 ff.). 

In the third generation of usalt ‘ulama’, the influ- 
ence of the Nasirabadi family was maintained at 
Lakhnaw, where the supervision of the madrasa was 
entrusted to Sayyid Muhammad Taki (d. 1289/1872), 
younger son of Sayyid Husayn. Applying to their own 
advantage the principle of accommodation with ruling 
powers, the ‘ulama?/mudjtahids seldom showed hostility 
towards the British until the 1840s and 1850s, when 
they engaged in conflict with a British administration 
intent on annexing Awadh or transforming it into a 
protectorate. Like the majority of Imamis, a number 
of ‘ulama? joined in the great Mutiny of 1857-8, but 
they subsequently were at pains to minimise the 
extent of their involvement. Although several of his 
sons participated actively in the revolt, the leader of 
the mudjtahids, Sayyid Muhammad _ Nasirabadi, 
prudently remained aloof. When the British sought 
reconciliation with local élites, some Imami ‘ulama?, 
including Sayyid ‘Ali Akbar (d. 1909), sixth son of 
Sayyid Muhammad, entered the British administra- 
tion (Cole (1988), 251 ff.). 

Despite certain positive aspects (the development 
and diffusion of Shi culture, in particular through 
proselytism), the activities of the mudjtahids of Awadh 
had the effect of creating a ‘‘social closure’’ of the 
ShiV community which, with its own particular rituals 
(especially in the celebration of Shri funereal rites), 
came to resemble a caste. This also encouraged the 
rise of ‘‘communalism’’ (struggles between Sunnis 
and Shi‘is, with the Hindus siding with one faction or 
the other) and ultimately assisted movements aimed at 
restoring Sunni control and creating structures 
designed to further Muslim separatism, given 
substantive reality by the formation of national states 
(although the Shi‘is of India were, in the main, 
opposed to the creation of a State of Pakistan 
dominated by Sunnis, many emigrated to Pakistan, 
unlike the Sunnis: see refs. in Momen (1985), 276 ff.: 
Cole (1988), 283 ff.). 

Imémi mudjtahids in the Arab countries: recent pollttico- 
religious developments. In the states which emerged 
following the collapse of the Ottoman empire, Imami 
communities and mudjtahids have played very varied 
roles, ranging from traditional quietism to the most 
violent political activism. In ‘Irak, the mudjtahids of 
the ‘aiabat opposed the British occupation against 
which they issued fatwas. Certain eminent mudjtahids, 
including Na‘ini (d. 1936) and Isfahani (d. 1946), 
took temporary refuge in Kum (1923-4). Although 
constituting a majority and despite its involvement in 
political life, the Shi] community of ‘Irak has seen its 
situation deteriorate since the fall of the monarchy 
(1958) and especially since the coming to power of the 
Ba‘th party in 1963. The visit of Khumayni to ‘Irak 
(1965) inspired the Shi‘I opposition, which became 
radicalised in activist movements, of which the most 
important were al-Da‘wa al-Islamiyya (formed in the 
1960s) and al-Mudjahidin (established in 1979 under 
Persian influence), while the leadership (mardja“tyyat) 
continued in dispute between the Ayatullahs Muhsin 


al-Hakim, Khi??, Khumayni and Muhammad Bakir 
al-Sadr. After the victory of the Islamic Revolution in 
Iran (1979), the Shi resistance was brutally 
repressed by the régime of Saddam Husayn (with the 
execution of Shr dignitaries, including Muhammad 
Bakir al-Sadr in 1980). This repression increased 
during the Iran-‘Irak war (1980-8) with the execution 
of numerous Shi‘I ‘u/ama@ in June 1984 (on the situa- 
tion of Shi‘is and mudjtahids in ‘Irak, see Momen 
(1985), 261 ff.; Batatu (1986); Ramazani (1986), 
39 ff.; Kedourie (1987)). : 

At the same time as the mudjtahids of ‘Irak were 
opposing the British, the Shi‘is of Bahrayn considered 
the latter their protectors against oppression on the 
part of the Sunni tribal hierarchy. Sporadic sectarian 
violence occurred, even after independence (1970), in 
spite of elections favourable to the Shr‘Is who were 
suspected of supporting the Shah’s claims to Bahrayn 
(formally abandoned in 1971). Tensions between 
Sunnis and Shi‘is were revived after the Iranian 
Revolution of 1979, with the authorities taking steps 
to protect their majority Shi‘I population from Iranian 
influence (Momen (1985), 272 ff.; Ramazani (1986), 
48 ff.). 

Although indigenous Imami communities, some- 
times augmented by recent immigration, exist in 
other states of the Arabo-Persian Gulf, particularly in 
Saudi Arabia (notably in al-Katif and al-Hasa), in 
Katar, in the United Arab Emirates (Dubai in par- 
ticular), and Oman, no eminent mudjtahid seems to 
have emerged in these regions. The same applies to 
the North African countries, where the Imami 
population is estimated at 40,000 (for a worldwide 
assessment of Shi‘i populations in 1980, see Momen 
(1985), 280 ff.). 

The Shi‘i community of Lebanon, established at a 
very early stage and essentially rural, has played an 
important role in the development of Imamism. Its 
great mudjtahids, originally from the Djabal ‘Amil, 
were the driving force behind the elaboration and dif- 
fusion of Shi‘ism in Safawid Persia (see Hourani 
(1986)). But, although a certain Usili tradition was 
maintained in the region, under Ottoman control the 
Imamis, like the other communities (Sunnis, Druses 
and Christians), were worn out by the internecine fac- 
tional struggles which continued after effective 
independence (in 1943). On the initiative of the leader 
of the Shi community, Hadjdj Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Husayn Sharaf al-Din (d. 1957), trained at Nadjaf, a 
revival of Imami teaching took place in Tyre. In 1959, 
the senior mudjtahid Imam Misa al-Sadr—coming 
from Persia but in ancestry from the Djabal ‘Amil— 
became the head of the Shi‘i community and estab- 
lished himself in Tyre. After much hard work on 
behalf of Imamism, he entered the political arena and 
his supporters founded the politico-military move- 
ment Amal which was to maintain close links with the 
revolutionary movement of Iran. In August 1978, he 
disappeared mysteriously in Libya. Deeply involved 
in all aspects of Middle Eastern politics, Lebanese 
Shi‘ism has not resigned itself to the disappearance of 
Musa al-Sadr and has not appointed a new 
charismatic leader (Momen (1985), 264 ff.; Cobban 
(1986)). 

Before coming under the influence of the Iranian 
Revolution, ‘ulama>/mudjtahids of Lebanon, ‘Irak and 
Syria resisted the influence of Persian Shi‘T practices, 
especially in funereal rites (Ende (1978)). 

B. Qualifications, functions, influence and 
titles of the Imami Mudjtahids. 

The necessary preconditions to be a mudjtahid 
(maturity, intelligence, faith, fairness or integrity 
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according to the shari“a, being male and of legitimate 
birth) are the same as those required, a fortiori, to 
become mardja‘-i taklid. Although a woman may attain 
the rank of molla [q.v.], she can only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances be promoted to that of mudjtahid (on the 
disagreement of the Imami ‘ulamé regarding the 
validity of the idtihdd of Bani Amin, a female 
mudjiahid of Isfahan, see Fisher, 163; Momen (1985), 
245, n. 5). The aspiring mudjtahid must complete the 
three stages of study common to all fullab (mukaddamdt, 
preliminaries; dhat or sutéh, study of basic texts, dars 
al-kharidj, including statements and debates). After the 
third stage has been completed, the student composes 
a treatise which must be presented to a mudjtahid who 
confers on him his idjaza, i.e. authorisation to practise 
idjtihad. Certain mudjtahids have established pre- 
conditions which stipulate scholastic qualifications in 
subjects such as theology (kalam), principles of faith 
(usul-t din) and of jurisprudence (usal-t fikh), mastery 
of the Arabic language, of logic (mantik), of Kur’anic 
exegesis (lafsir), of tradition (hadith) and its narrators 
(rdjal), etc. for attaining the rank of id@jtthad. In addi- 
tion to theological knowledge and the practice of 
equity, piety (wara‘, takwa) is also an essential quality 
for the exercise of idjtzhad. Since the time required for 
these studies is very long, it is unusual to obtain 
idjtthad before the age of thirty, and some are still ¢ul/ab 
after the age of forty. In addition, the worth of the 
idjtthad depends on the reputation of the mudjtahid who 
has conferred it. Tullab who wish to make a name for 
themselves seek the award of idjtihad from numerous 
eminent mudjtahids in order to become fully qualified 
(djami* al-sharayit) or absolute (mutlak) mudjtahids. 
Whatever their standard of qualification, newly- 
qualified mudjtahids must, in their turn, obtain renown 
and most of all a clientéle of mukallids. Those who do 
not succeed in this respect are sometimes called 
mudjtahid muh{at (Algar (1969), 85 ff.; Fischer (1980), 
247 ff.; Momen (1985), 200 ff.; Amanat (1988), 
98-9). 

Once qualified, mudjlahids can exercise any function 
which falls within the purview of ‘ulama@ in the 
administration or direction of religious affairs, the 
most important function being that of szdarat (that of 
the sadr), followed by those of shaykh al-Islam and 
mulla-bashi in the Safawid period, the official functions 
of shaykh al-Islam and imam djum‘a forming the link 
with the independent hierarchy of power (the institu- 
tion of mardja‘iyyat) in the Kadjar era. In practice, the 
prerogatives of mudjtahids are multifarious, as the 
functions corresponding to the titles mudjtahid, fakih 
and mujfli may be exercised by a single person. They 
are also guarantors and trustees to whom goods, the 
property of minors and the care of orphans are 
entrusted. The administration fee (mutawalli) of the 
most important wakfs is paid to them. They certify the 
legality of all kinds of documents. The collection of 
religious taxes (zakal, khums, etc.) is within -their 
responsibility. Their most important official function 
is the administration of justice in the capacity of kadi 
or muftit. The function of teaching (mudar7is) is most 
often exercised by the most scholarly ones, who keep 
themselves separated from the practice of power 
(Algar (1969), 11 ff.; on the mudarris and their 
teaching, see Fischer (1980), 61 ff.; Momen, of. cit.). 

Having multiple sources of revenue at their disposal 
(see above), the mudjtahids consolidate their influence 
and their popularity by matrimonial ties with the mer- 
cantile community or with eminent families of 
‘ulama’, or with dignitaries close to the institutions of 
power. The mollas often give them valuable assistance 
in the levying of religious taxes and the execution of 


various administrative taxes (on matrimonial rela- 
tions between families of ‘ulama? and between ‘ulama? 
and merchants, see Fischer (1969), 89 ff.). As has 
been noted previously, in the Kadjar period certain 
eminent mudjtahids surrounded themselves with bands 
of urban agitators in order to challenge the ruling 
authorities. Similar elements were used in the Islamic 
Revolution of 1978-9. Whether incorporated into the 
Hizbullahi party or acting as guardians of the revolu- 
tion (pasdaran) they constitute the most solid nucleus 
for the support of radical ‘u/ama and for revolutionary 
militancy (see Momen (1985), 199; Bakhash (1986?) 
index, s.v. hezbollahis, pasdaran-e engelab). 

Although in principle exerting control over ‘ulama? 
of inferior status, in the Kadjar period the mudjtahids 
acted in conjunction with the mollas who enjoyed enor- 
mous popularity among the general public in their 
capacity as preachers (wda‘tz, rawdakh’an) at Shi‘i 
funeral assemblies, which increasingly came to resem- 
ble political rallies. While the majority of mudjtahids 
used to have a critical, even reproachful or contemp- 
tuous attitude towards popular Shi‘ piety, its prin- 
cipal themes (cult of the martyr, ‘‘paradigm of 
Karbala’’’) were to be widely employed in the Islamic 
Revolution and Republic (Algar (1969), 20; Fathi 
(1980); Fischer (1980), 170 ff.; Momen (1985), 
238 ff.) Khumayni actively encouraged the mudjtahids 
to promote his ideas through sermons. It has been 
claimed that, by the mid-1970s, he had trained five 
hundred mudjtahids and that twelve thousand students 
had followed his teaching in the years preceding his 
exile in 1964. Often of rural or provincial origin, the 
young mudjtahids profited considerably from the com- 
ing to power of the Imami hierocracy (Arjomand 
(1988 A), 98). 

The influence enjoyed by the mudjtahids, in circles 
of power as well as among their peers or their 
followers, is reflected in their ever more emphatic or 
grandiloquent honorific titles, which do not always 
correspond to a hierarchical rank. At the beginning of 
the 19th century, after Kashif al-Ghita? had been 
awarded the title of shaykh al-mudjtahidin (see above), 
Muhammad Bakir Shafti (d. 1260/1844) was called 
hudjdjat al-Islam, a quite unconventional title which 
was henceforward to be current among the Imamis 
(Arjomand (1984), 238, after Habibadadi, Makdrim, 
iv, 1616). Although his eulogists do not award him the 
title of mardja‘, Ansari is honoured with that of khatam 
al-mudjtahidin (Amanat (1988), 114). Analogous to the 
Sunni tradition, the major figures of Imamism have 
been granted the title of mudjaddid (partial list in 
Momen (1985), 206). But the titles which have 
become most prestigious are dyatullah and mardja‘-t 
taklid, while that of Imam is applied in a quite excep- 
tional manner to Khumayni and Misa al-Sadr (see 
ibid,, 289 [on the full range of Imami titles, see 
AYATULLAH, in Suppl.; MARDJA‘-1 TAKLID]; Djalal 
Matini (1983)). 

In spite of the pompous titles attributed to them, 
some mudjtahids prefer, out of genuine or false 
modesty, to be known by more humble titles, such as 
molla or akhind, which may remind them of the early 
stages of their religious careers. The respectful title aka 
is also used, often in conjunction with molla. 


III. IpyrmuAD IN Movements Derivep FROM 


IMAMISM. 


Although it has been customary to limit usage of the 
concept of idjtihad, in its various forms, to Sunni and 
Imami circles, certain post-Safawid philosophical or 
heterodox movements have made use of it. Powerfully 
influenced by the dynamics of Shi‘l eschatology, these 
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movements were born in an atmosphere of decline 
and decadence from which the only ones to profit were 
those in possession of power and certain religious 
dignitaries. Although rejecting the idjtthad and taklid of 
the Usali mudjtahids, the Shaykhis considered that in 
principle every believer has a vocation to idjtzhad, the 
only authority to be emulated (taklid) being that of the 
hidden Imam (Corbin, iv, 252 f.). The Bab himself 
[see BABIs} does not seem to have rejected the notion 
of idjtihad, although he considered void and unlawful 
any judgment independent of his authority (Amanat 
(1989), 205). In a eulogy, the Babi Mukaddas 
Khurasani is called mudjtahid (idem, 263). Attacked by 
usuli mudjtahids, the Shaykht Muhammad Karim Khan 
Kirmani opposed the Babis and gradually restored the 
doctrine of the rukn-t rabi‘ (fourth pillar) to the point 
where it became indistinguishable from that of the col- 
lective delegated authority of the Imami mudjtahids 
(Bayat (1982), 75 ff; Amanat (1989), 291 f.). 
Opposed both to the Shaykhism of Kirmani and to 
Babism, some moderate Shaykhis of Tabriz went over 
to Ustlism and became very influential mudjtahids in 
the second half of the 19th century (Bayat (1982), 59; 
Amanat (1969), 411, uses the expression ‘‘conser- 
vative shaykhi mudjtahids’’). 

But, in general, the practice of idjtthad is a 
prerogative jealously guarded by the Usilis. Those 
who, from the Safawid period onwards, refused to 
embrace Shi‘ism were to become outcasts condemned 
by the mudjtahids to suffer popular or official punish- 
ment. After the Sunnis—Sifis in particular—the 
Akhbaris, the Shaykhis, the Babis and then the 
Baha’is were to be the object of these persecutions 
(Momen (1988), 237). In the name of the defence of 
Islam, the mudjtahids have instigated repression of the 
Babis and legalised their execution (Momen (1989), 
324). 

Bibliography and abbreviations: (On the 
notions of idjtthad taklid, idima‘, etc. according to the 
various schools, which have not been addressed in 
this article, recourse may be had to the works of 
jurisprudence and the numerous studies of Islamic 
law listed in the major bibliographies, in particular 
the Index Islamicus: biographical details relating to 
the mudjtahids are to be found in the abundant 
literature of ansab, tabakat, tadhkirat, ridjal, etc. On 
the usual and Imami biographical works, see 
MARDJA“-I TAKLID and MOLLA, Bibls., also containing 
numerous titles of studies concerning the [mami 
‘ulam@; with a few exceptions, only those men- 
tioned in the present article will be repeated here, as 
well as collective works comprising important con- 
tributions and bibliographical data. On the abun- 
dant literature concerning Persian Shi‘ism since 
1978-9, see the Abstracta Iranica which also deal with 
Indian Shi‘ism; on the particular case of the 
Shi‘ism of Deccan, a collective study is now in pro- 
gress under the direction of B. Scarcia Amoretti.) 
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MUDJTATHTH (a.), the name of the four- 
teenth metre in Arabic prosody [see ‘artp]. 
Theoretically, it comprises three feet: mustaflun / 
falatun | falatun (--v-/-v--/-v--) to each 
hemistich, but in practice, there is just one single 
failatun. 

Mustafiilun can become mutafYlun (v-v—) or even 
mutafiilu (v—vv), whilst fa“latun can be replaced in the 
Sarid (the first hemistich) by fa%ldatun (»v-—) or even 
fa‘ilun (—v-) and, in the darb (the second hemistich) 
by one of the two preceding feet or by mustafil (-——). 

This metre is not used by the ancient poets, and it 
is not impossible that it was invented by al-Khalil 
[q.v.] (cf. St. Guyard, Théorie nouvelle de la metrique 
arabe, in JA [1877], 168, 272 ff.). 

Bibliography: See that in ‘ardp and in par- 
ticular, Muhammad b. Abi Shanab (Ben Cheneb), 
Tubfat al-adab fr mizan ash‘ar al-‘Arab, 3Paris 1954, 
85-7. Most of the older manuals of Arabic gram- 
mar, such as those of Silvestre de Sacy, Wright, 
Donat Vernier, Périer, etc., contain a table of the 
metres. (Ep.) 
MUDJUN (a.) is one of those words whose richness 

discourages any attempt at exact translation. In its 
weakest sense, it approximates to Aazl ‘‘jest’’ as 
opposed to ddd ‘‘seriousness’’ [see AL-DJIDD Wa °L- 
HazL] and corresponds in an appreciable degree to 
frivolity. But its semantic field extends widely to the 
point that it can mean the most shameless debauch- 
ery, including vulgarity, coarseness, impu- 
dence, libertinage, obscenity and everything that 
may provoke coarse laughter, such as scatological 
humour. 

This word embarrassed the Arab lexicographers, 
who connected it with the root m-dj-n, which implies 
an idea of toughness and roughness; they glossed the 
participle madjin, pl. mudjdjan, which often parallels 
khalt< “‘libertine, debauched’’, as ‘‘one who commits 
sins, dishonourable acts, and is insensible to any 
reproach, due to his roughness and toughness’’, or 
“who does not bother about what he does or what 
anyone says to him.’’ For al-Zamakhshari (Asds al- 
balagha, s.v.), the madjin constantly talks nonsense and 
speaks wrongly and at cross-purposes, but this 


explanation is hardly more convincing than the 
reference to the radical madjana = saluba; Ibn 
Durayd resolves the difficulty by proposing to see 
in mudjin a borrowing, but he is wary of stating its 
origin exactly. 

In any case, the definitions advanced by the lexico- 
graphers scarcely correspond to the meanings of this 
word that have been enumerated above and that we 
may deduce from the texts in which it figures. Unlike 
the sukhf (q.v.] practised by an Ibn al-Hadjdjadj [g.v.], 
which becomes the manifestation of a deliberately 
non-conformist attitude, mudjun nourished, from the 
literary viewpoint, entertaining works full of more or 
less obscene anecdotes and, from the social viewpoint, 
supplied material for the parties of persons of high 
rank—caliphs and dignitaries—who did not hesitate 
to indulge in bad manners during their hours of relax- 
ation and take pleasure in listening to risqué stories. 
For example, al-Mas‘tdi narrates (Muriidj, § 2874) 
that al-Mutawakkil and his courtiers did not disdain 
jests that would be considered smutty. Abu Hayyan 
al-Tawhidi relates, in the 18th night of his mia‘ (ii, 
50-60), a gathering held in the salon of the vizier Ibn 
Sa‘dan [g.v. in Suppl.] and devoted especially to 
mudjuni subjects; this chapter enumerates 35 anec- 
dotes which supply samples of what could be des- 
cribed as mudjun, although the conclusion drawn from 
the evening returns to the idea that hazi/ is necessary 
to distract the spirit tired by ddd. 

In the modern period, mudjiin and madjana have the 
meaning of ‘‘clowning; effrontery, impudence’’ and 
madjin that of ‘‘clown; cheeky, insolent’’, like the 
intensive madjdjan. We do not know to what extent it 
is appropriate to follow the lexicographers, modern as 
well as mediaeval, who connect with the same root the 
word madjdjan ‘‘something given freely, without com- 
pensation’’. 

Bibliography: See the Arabic dictionaries as well 
as the books and articles relating to the literature of 
entertainment (notably MAKAMA). (CH. PELLAT) 
MUDMAR (a.) ‘‘implicit’’, a technical term of 

Arabic grammar synonymous’ with  damir, 
designating a noun in which the person is disguised by 
means of a mark (‘alama). This term is the converse 
of muzhar (‘‘explicit’’), designating a noun in which 
the person is revealed in a clear manner. The category 
of the implicit noun corresponds to that of the per- 
sonal pronoun in Western grammar. 

Al-Mubarrad defines the implicit noun as that 
which can only be employed after mention (dhtkr) of 
the person, and Sibawayhi considers it defined 
(ma‘rifa), since it is understood that the interlocutor 
knows the identity of the person who is supposed to be 
individually designated (b2-‘aynthz). 

The implicit nouns are used to indicate three per- 
sons: the speaker (mutakallim), the interlocutor 
(mukhatab) and the absent party (ghatb),-who is the 
object of the discussion (muhaddath ‘anhu). From a for- 
mal point of view they are of two kinds: separated 
(munfasil) or contiguous (muttasil). All implicit nouns 
have an evident (dar1z) mark in expression (lafz), 
except in the verb where the mark of certain persons 
is hidden (musiatir). Unlike explicit nouns, in which 
the final syllable is flexible (mu‘rab), that of implicit 
nouns is fixed (mabni). According to the grammarians 
of Kufa, the term which designates the implicit noun 
is makni (‘‘supplied’’). 

In syntax, the term mudmar ‘‘implicit’’ denotes the 
governing word (‘amil) which, through dissimulation 
(idmar), does not appear in an explicit (muzhar) man- 
ner in the conversation, but which is supposed (mukad- 
dar) to exist in the intention (nzyya) of the speaker; i.e. 
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by implication, according to the terminology of 
Western grammar. 

Sibawayhi distinguishes between two types of 
implicit words: those of which the manifestation 
(izhar) is utilised (musta‘mal) and those of which the 
manifestation ts laid aside (matrik). 

The implicit word can be a verb or a particle, the 
existence of which, implied in the conversation, 
justifies the rection observed in the governed word. 

Bibliography: Sibawayhi, al-Kitab, ed. Deren- 
bourg, i, 329-50; Mubarrad, K. al-Muktadab, ed. 

‘Udayma, ili, 186; Ibn al-Sarradj, K. al-Usual fi ‘l- 

nahw, ed. al-Fatli, ii, 115-26; Ibn Ya‘ish, Sharh al- 

Mufassal, ed. Cairo, iii, 84-125; G. Troupeau, 

Lexique-index du Kitab de Sibawayhi, Paris 1976, 132. 

. (G. Troupeau) 

MUDROS [see MonpRos]. 

MUEZZIN [see MU?ADHDHIN]. - 

AL-MUFADDAL 3. ABI ’Lt-FADA°IL, Coptic 
historian who lived in the 8th/14th century. His only 
known work, al-Nahdj al-sadid wa ’l-durr al-farid fima 
baSd Ta>rikh Ibn al-SAmid, is an account of the Bahri 
Mamluk period from 658/1260 until 741/1348. 

Nothing more is known about al-Mufaddal’s life 
than his Coptic confession and the year in which he 
completed his Nahdj, 759/1358. A passage in Ghazi al- 
Wasiti’s Radd ‘ala Ahl al-Dhimma wa-man tabi‘ahum (ed. 
and tr. R. Gottheil, in JAOS [1921], 338-457), in 
which a certain Abu ’l-Fada?il figures as the nephew 
(ibn ukht) of the Coptic historian al-Makin b. al-‘Amid 
[q.2.], has led modern scholars to affirm that al- 
Mufaddal was the great-nephew of his more famous 
predecessor, whose world history al-Madjmi‘ al- 
mubdrak he sought to continue. 

In his Nahdj, a necrological chronicle with a 
basically annalistic structure, al-Mufaddal concen- 
trates on political history in Egypt and Syria, but also 
sheds some light on events in other parts of the 
Muslim world, particularly those pertaining to the 
Mongol empire in Persia. 

The intricate problem of al-Mufaddal’s sources has 
been studied mainly by D.P. Little, U. ‘Haarmann 
and S. Kortantamer in the framework of Mamlik 
historiography and cannot be dealt with here. Suffice 
it to say that the Nahd; is not a servile copy of al- 
Nuwayri’s {q.v. ] Nthayat al-arab as Blochet contended; 
several texts have been shown to share enough 
features with the Nahkd to be regarded as its direct or 
indirect Vorlage or as deriving from a common source. 
Besides the Nihdya, this goes for Shams al-Din al- 
Djazari’s [q.v.] Hawadith al-zaman, Ibn al-Dawadari’s 
[q.v.] Kanz al-durar, Baybars al-Mansuri’s {q.v. ] Zubdat 
al-fikra and other texts. 

Information of specifically Coptic interest in the 
Nahdj is limited to a few notes on the Coptic patriarchs 
of the period and a small number of other times. In 
most cases, an implicitly Christian attitude may only 
be detected where comparison with other (Muslim) 
texts points towards al-Mufaddal’s omission of details 
which discredit his coreligionists (for this method, see 
Haarmann, Quellenstudien, 142-4, and Kortantamer, 
Mufaddal, 38-40). 

Although the Nahdj does not appear to have had any 
direct influence on later Mamluk historians, the 
passages where al-Mufaddal writes as a contemporary 
observer of events make it a valuable document of 
central importance to the period which it describes. In 
those parts where he draws upon older texts, more- 
over, al-Mufaddal displays an undeniable originality 
in his ability to organise his sources in a coherent and 
meaningful manner. 
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_AL-MUFADDAL 8. MuramMap B. Ya‘LA b. 
‘Amir b. Salim b. al-Rammal aL-DABBI, an Arabic 
philologist of the Kufan school. By birth he was 
a free-born Arab; the date of his birth is not known. 
His father was a recognised authority on the events in 
the wars of the Arabs on the frontiers of Khurasan in 
30-90/651-709 (quoted in al-Tabari, Annales). It is 
possible that his son was born in this region. As a par- 
tisan of the house of ‘Ali he took part in the rising 
against the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansir led by Ibrahim 
b. ‘Abd Allah [g.v.], brother of al-Nafs al-zaktyya. The 
rising was put down and Ibrahim killed; al-Mufaddal 
was taken prisoner but pardoned by the caliph and 
appointed tutor to his son, the future caliph al-Mahdti, 
in whose train he visited Khurasan. He then worked 
in Kafa as a philologist and teacher; among his pupils 
was his son-in-law Ibn al-A‘rabi (q.v.]. The date of his 
death is variously given; the Fihrist does not give it at 
all while others give 164, 168 or 170/781, 784-5 or 
786-7. 

Al-Mufaddal, like his contemporary Hammad 
{g.v.] bore the epithet and title of honour al-Rawiya, 
and was regarded as an authority on the poetry of the 
Dyahiliyya. In contrast to Hammad, he is celebrated 
for the reliability of his transmission. In the Kitab al- 
Aghani there are several stories illustrating this fact. 
While Hammad was accused of having inserted into 
poems of the Dyahiliyya verses which he had himself 
composed, al-Mufaddal is praised for handing down 
the old poetry pure and unfalsified. There was, of 
course, a great rivalry between the two rawis which 
also finds expression in the stories of the Aghani. Al- 
Mufaddal is reported to have said that the influence of 
Hammad on Arabic poetry had been most disastrous, 
to a degree which could never be corrected. To the 
question what this meant and whether Hammad had 
made mistakes in the attribution of the poems or 
linguistic errors, he replied that if that were all, it 
could be corrected, but he had done worse than this. 
Since he was such an authority on the old poets, he 
was able to write verses in their style and he had 
inserted such verses of his own composition into genu- 
ine old kasidas so that now only very good critics of the 
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old poetry could recognise them (cf. Agha@ni, v. 172, 
and Yakut, Irshad, vii, 171). It is also recorded that al- 
Mufaddal once caught Hammad in the presence of 
the caliph passing off verses of his own as the work of 
Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma. The kasida which Hammad was 
reciting began with da‘ dha, and when the caliph asked 
for the missing nasib, he added several nasib verses. Al- 
Mufaddal, however, said quite rightly that there had 
probably been a nasib before the surviving verses, but 
no one any longer knew it (cf. Renata Jacobi, Studien 
zur Poetik der altarabischen Qasida, Wiesbaden 1971, 17). 
Hammad was thereupon forced to admit his forgery. 
It is interesting to learn that, as is recorded in this 
passage of the Aghani, Hammad was rewarded for his 
recitation but the sum given to al-Mufaddal was con- 
siderably greater. Al-Mufaddal was given his reward, 
not only for his knowledge, but also for his fidelity and 
honesty in transmission (cf. Aghani, loc. cit. and Yakut, 
loc. cit.). 

Al-Mufaddal worked in different fields of Arabic 
philology. He was considered an authority on rare 
Arabic expressions, celebrated as a grammarian and 
was also an authority on genealogy and on the Arab 
battles (Ayyam al-‘Arab). He wrote a number of books: 
a Kitab al-Amthal (on proverbs), a Kitab al-‘Arid (on 
metres), a Kitab Ma‘na ‘I-shtY (on the meaning of 
poems) and a dictionary Kitab al-Alfaz. His principal 
work, however, is a collection of old Arabic kasidas 
called the Mufaddaliyyat, which he compiled for his 
pupil, the future caliph al-Mahdi. Al-Mufaddal 
himself is said to have given another story of the origin 
of this anthology, which is one of the most valuable 
Arabic collections. When on one occasion Ibrahim b. 
‘Abd Allah was in hiding in his house, he brought him 
some books to read at his request. Ibrahim marked a 
number of poems, and these he collected in one 
volume because Ibrahim was a good critic of the old 
poetry. This collection was later called the /khtiyar al- 
Mufaddal (cf. Fligel, Gramm. Schulen, 144, n. 1). 

The Mufaddaliyyat contains 126 poems, some com- 
plete kastdas of many verses, some fragments of small 
size, while in Abi Tammam’s collection, the Hamasa, 
only short fragments of poems or separate verses are 
contained. The latter was compiled some fifty years 
later; at first it was much more popular than the 
Mufaddaliyyat, and more frequently annotated. But al- 
Muffaddal’s anthology is of outstanding merit. The 
great bulk of it is the work of pagan poets and 
mukhadramun, while only 6 of the 67 poets represented 
were born Muslims. Two of the poets whose kasidas 
are contained in the Mufaddaliyyat were Christians. 
The poems, the date of composition of which can fre- 
quently be deduced from events mentioned in them, 
are in some cases very old. The earliest are those 
attributed to Murakkish the Elder [¢.v.], which prob- 
ably belong to the first decade of the 6th century A.D. 
Al-Mufaddal’s anthology offers a rich selection of the 
old Arabic poetry, the value of which is increased by 
the great age of the poems preserved in it. The name 
of its collector, who enjoyed a good reputation among 
his contemporaries for his reliability, also gives us a 
certain guarantee that we have in the poems of the 
Mufaddaliyyat truly genuine specimens of old Arab 
poetry. 

Bibliography: Aghani, v, 172-3 and passim; 
Fihrist, ed. Fligel, 68-9; Yakut, Irshad, ed. Margo- 
liouth, London 1926, vii, 171 ff.; al-Mufaddal al- 
Dabbi, al-Mufaddaltyyat, ed. C.J. Lyall, Oxford 
1918-21, 2 vols., Indexes by A.A. Bevan, Leiden 
and London 1924, esp. Inirod., vol. ii; G. Fligel, 
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HLA, index s.v. (ILsz LicHTENSTADTER) 

AL-MUFADDALIYYA [see AL-KHATTABIYYA]. 

AL-MUFADDALIYYAT, the title of an antho- 
logy of early Arabic poems, mainly pre-Islamic, 
compiled by the Kifan philologist al-Mufaddal b. 
Muhammad b. Ya‘la al-Dabbi (d. 164/780 or 170/786 
[¢g.2.]}. The original title is Kitab al-Ikhtiyarat (or al- 
Mukhtarat) ‘“‘choice collection’, but already in the 
Kitab al-Fihrist by Ibn al-Nadim [g.v.], completed in 
377/987-8, 68, it is referred to as al-Mufaddaliyyat. The 
anthology is valued highly by mediaeval authors on 
account of al-Mufaddal’s reliability as a transmitter, 
and because of the poetic merit and lexicographical 
interest of the poems. It is of primary importance as 
a source of ancient Arabic poetry, some texts dating 
back to the beginning of the 6th century. 


1. Compilation and transmission. 


Ibn al-Nadim (loc. cit.) states that the anthology 
consists of 128 poems, but adds that their number and 
arrangement vary ‘‘according to the difference of 
transmission’’ (bt-hasbi ‘l-riwaya ‘anhu). He further 
mentions that al-Mufaddal made his collection for the 
caliph al-Mahdi [g.v.], who had taken him into his 
service. There is an earlier, more detailed report to 
the same effect by al-Kali al-Baghdadi (d. 356/967 
{q.v.]) on the authority of Aba ‘Ikrima al-Dabbi (d. 
250/864), who studied the anthology with Ibn al- 
A‘rabi (d. 231/846 [9.v.]), al-Mufaddal’s stepson and 
transmitter. One day the caliph al-Mansar [g.v.], who 
had appointed al-Mufaddal tutor to his son, the future 
caliph al-Mahdi, overheard the boy reciting an ode by 
the pre-Islamic poet al-Musayyab during a lesson. 
The caliph listened with pleasure and later asked al- 
Mufaddal to collect for his pupil choice specimens of 
the mukilltin, i.e. those poets who had left little poetry 
(K. al-Amali, Cairo 1344/1926, iii, Dhayl al-Amali, 130- 
2). The last detail is interesting, because it explains 
the striking absence from the Mufaddaliyyat of the most 
famous pre-Islamic poets. The same source, again 
quoting Aba ‘Ikrima, provides the information that 
al-Mufaddal selected 80 poems only, and that the 
number was filled up to 120 by the Basran philologist 
al-Asma‘i (d. 213/828 [q.v.]) and his students when 
they studied the collection. There is a different story 
recorded by Abu ’I-Faradj al-Isfahani (d. 356/967 
{g.v.]) in his book on the ‘Alids written in 313/923 
(Makatil al-Talibiyyin, ed. A. Sakr, Cairo 1365/1949, 
338-9). While Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah [q.v.], the Shi 
pretender, was concealing himself in al-Mufaddal’s 
house, he once asked for some books to pass the time. 
Al-Mufaddal supplied him with several volumes of 
poetry, from which he chose 70 poems and wrote 
them down in a separate book. ‘‘After he had been 
killed,’’ al-Mufaddal allegedly said, ‘‘I brought them 
out and attributed them to myself... Later I added to 
them till the number was 128.” 

Of the numerous biographical sources mentioning 
al-Mufaddal, only a few refer to his anthology and its 
origin. These are divided with regard to the two tradi- 
tions. Yakut (d. 626/1229 [9.v.]) follows the Frhrist 
(Udaba’, iii, 173), and so does Ibn al-Kiffi (d. 
646/1248 [¢.v.]), who also reports the second tradi- 
tion, however, with some embellishment, in a dif- 
ferent place (/nbah al-ruwat ‘ald anbah al-nuhat, iii, 302, 
304). The story of Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah, corre- 
sponding almost verbatim to Ibn al-Kifti’s text, is fur- 
ther told by al-Safadi (d. 764/1363 [g.v.]) (cf. Fligel, 
Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, Leipzig 1862, 143- 
4), and by al-Suyati (d. 911/1505 [¢.v.]), who gives 
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the Fawa%d of al-Nadjirami (d. 423/1031) as his 
source (al-Muzhir, ii, 319). Thus the ‘‘Shi‘?’’ tradition 
was obviously favoured by later authors. It is dis- 
cussed and accredited by S.M. Yusuf (The original com- 
piler of the Mufaddaliyyat, in IC, xviii [1944], 206-8). 

There seems to be no way to prove for certain which 
of the two reports is authentic. However, one would 
have expected Ibn al-Nadim, who was a Shi‘ like Abu 
’|-Faradj al-Isfahani, to know the second tradition and 
to mention it, had it seemed convincing. A further 
point in favour of al-Kali’s story is the reference to the 
mukillin. It is a likely criterion of choice, if al- 
Mufaddal was the compiler, but it hardly fits Ibrahim 
b. ‘Abd Allah, who selected the poems for his own 
pleasure, as the story goes. Why should he have pre- 
ferred minor poets? A combination of the two tradi- 
tions is suggested by A.M. Shakir and ‘Abd al-Salam 
M. Haran in their introduction to the Cairo edition 
(13, see Bibl.). According to them, al-Mufaddal fol- 
lowed the caliph’s request, offering Ibrahim b. ‘Abd 
Allah’s collection with some additions of his own. 
Later, al-Asma‘i and his students added to it. 

The majority of sources agree on the point that 
there was first an anthology of 70 or 80 poems and 
that their number was complemented later. The ques- 
tion remains, who made the additions, al-Mufaddal 
himself or al-Asma‘i? It is discussed by C.J. Lyall in 
the introduction to his edition (ii, pp. xv-xvi, see 
Bibl.), who favours al-Mufaddal, but believes that the 
question admits of no certain solution. The editors of 
the Cairo edition (14-19), on the other hand, accept 
al-Asma‘?’s contribution and further maintain that his 
own anthology, the Asma‘iyyat, had become mixed 
with the Mufaddaltyyat at an early stage of transmis- 
sion,as indeed is mentioned in a manuscript uniting 
them both (op. cit.., 18; cf. also Lyall, i, p. xvii). The 
point is strengthened by the fact that a sequence of 
poems was transmitted, with some variations, in both 
collections (Muf. nos. 100-18 = Asm. nos. 71-89). 
However it may be, the two anthologies are evidently 
related and should be studied together. Since al- 
Asma‘i was highly esteemed as a scholar, no doubt is 
shed on the authenticity of the corpus, even if some of 
the texts were selected by him. 


2. Recensions and commentaries. 


It is to be assumed that al-Mufaddal dictated the 
collection to his students and that different traditions 
existed from the beginning. Five recensions with com- 
mentaries are known (cf. Sezgin, GAS, ii, 54); three 
of them are preserved. The first commentator in the 
chronological order is Muhammad b. al-K4sim al- 
Anbari (d. 328/940 [q.v.] ), whose recension goes 
back to Abi ‘Ikrima and Ibn al-A‘rabi, the most 
reliable line of transmission according to the Fthrist 
(loc. cit.). In his extensive commentary, al-Anbari 
mainly quotes scholars from Kifa, but al-Asma‘T and 
other Basrans are referred to as well. Some explana- 
tions come from al-Mufaddal himself, although he 
was not regarded as an authority on grammar and lex- 
icography, and disclaimed all merit in these fields 
(Abu ’I-Tayyib, Maratib al-nahwiyyin, ed. M. Abu ’l- 
Fadi Ibrahim, Cairo 19747, 116), Judging from 
quotations in mediaeval sources, al-Anbari’s text 
seems to have been the standard recension of the time. 
It is edited and translated by Lyall, whose introduc- 
tion and notes to his translation are still an invaluable 
guide to the poetry, especailly as regards historical 
information (cf. also W. Caskel, Ein Missverstandnis in 
den Mufaddaliyyat, in Oriens, vii [1954], 290-303). 

The second recension by Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Marzuki (d. 421/1030 [¢.v.}) is unedited, but studied 


and taken into consideration in other editions. It con- 
tains 109 poems, their sequence varying considerably 
from al-Anbari’s recension (cf. Lyall’s comparative 
tables, i, pp. xxii-xxv). In his commentary, al- 
Marziki relies on al-Anbari, and so does the third 
commentator, Abu Yahya al-Tibrizi (d. 502/1109 
[q.v.]), who uses material from both his precursors. In 
his commentary he is more concise and to the point, 
however, leaving out many of the shawahid quoted by 
al-Anbari. The recension contains 128 poems, their 
sequence corresponding approximately to al-Anbari’s 
text. It is available in two editions, one of them 
incomplete (see Bibl. ). 


3. Analysis of content. 


In Lyall’s edition, the anthology consists of 126 
poems by 67 poets and one (anonymous) poetess; four 
texts are added in an appendix. The majority (48) 
belong to the pre-Islamic period (= 94 poeins). 14 
poets (= 24 poems) are mukhadramin, i.e. poets who 
reached the time of Islam, and six (= 8 poems) lived 
in the first Islamic century. Thus, unlike the 
Mu‘allakat [q.v.], a collection of pre-Islamic odes, the 
texts extend over a period of about 200 years. They 
are not limited to one genre, moreover, but present a 
fairly comprehensive survey of ancient Arabic genres 
and motifs. There is no evidence that verses were 
extracted from other poems, as became a literary 
fashion 50 years later, starting with the famous 
Hamasa [q.v.| of Aba Tammam (d. 231/845). From all 
we know it is safe to assume that even the shortest 
texts (2-4 lines) were reproduced as they had been pre- 
served, and that lacunae are due to faulty transmis- 
sion before al-Mufaddal’s time. 

The only information we have as to the original 
order of the texts is the remark by Ibn al-Nadim (loc. 
cit.) that the Mufaddaltyyat began with the ode by 
Ta?abbata Sharr*” (no. 1). Attempts to detect any 
internal or external principle of arrangement are in 
vain. Even the verses of one poet are not always listed 
together. Sometimes texts referring to the same 
historical event seem to be arranged together, which 
suggests that historical content may have occasionally 
motivated selection. A further criterion of choice, 
besides scholarly interest in the muktlliin and in ‘‘rare 
words’? (gharib), was suggested by W. Stoetzer in a 
recent study of Arabic prosody based on the Mufad- 
daliyyat (Theory and practice in Arabic metrics, Leiden 
1986, 70-1). From his analysis it would appear that 
only karid was selected, a term applied by Stoetzer to 
metres of a certain length. 

The collection contains a few pre-Islamic texts by 
Christian poets, Djabir b. Hunayy (no. 42) and ‘Abd 
al-Masih (nos. 72, 73, 83), without distinctive 
features, and an Umayyad ghazal by an anonymous 
Jewish poet (no. 37), in which the adversities of love 
are ascribed to God’s decree. Although many texts are 
fragmentary and difficult to classify, the material can 
be roughly divided into three categories: (a) 61 
polythematic odes; (b) 7 elegies; (c) 58 monothematic 
poems. There are only a few indubitable fragments, 
i.e. verses that must have formed part of a greater 
unit. These are counted within the last category. 

(a) From the aspect of structure, two main types of 
the polythematic ode (kasida) are to be distinguished, 
the tripartite form (22) with a camel section following 
the amatory prelude (nasib), and the bipartite form 
(39), where the amatory prelude is followed, mostly 
without transition, by one or more topics of the poet’s 
present concern. There are only ten odes ending with 
a panegyric, nine of them tripartite, which suggests 
that the tripartite ode was favoured for panegyrical 
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purposes at an early stage. In the majority of odes, the 
final section is devoted to tribal feuds, self-praise and 
satire. A comparatively small number, 4 tripartite and 
13 bipartite odes, deal with old age and death, often 
in combination with memories of youthful pleasures 
and adventures. As a rule, the treatment of themes 
and motifs follows conventional patterns, but there 
are also some unusual variations, e.g. one poet 
extending his complaint of old age and greying hair to 
the beloved (no. 105, 1-11), who is habitually pictured 
as a young girl, and another describing the journey of 
the parting beloved instead of his own (no. 42, 5-10). 
The odes of the brigands (sa‘alik) Ta?abbata Sharran 
(no. 1) and Shanfara (no. 20) deserve special atten- 
tion, as they do not conform to tribal poetry in several 
respects (cf. S. Pinckney-Stetkevych, in JAOS, civ 
[1984], 661-78, and J/MES, xviii [1986], 361-90). 

(b) The second category, the elegy (marthtya), rep- 
resented by seven texts only, appears heterogeneous 
as to composition and style. There is an elegy by a 
woman (no. 69) differing from the rest by its 
anaphoric style. A short lament in warlike spirit (no. 
109) and an Islamic elegy beginning and ending with 
religious formulas (no. 92) are interesting mainly 
from a historical point of view. The remaining four 
texts adapt motifs and techniques of the polythematic 
ode in different ways. Once, the lament is preceded by 
a nasib (no. 54), a rare but by no means unique pro- 
cedure. The influence of the ode, especially of the 
nasib, is also apparent in two poems by Mutammim b. 
Nuwayra (nos. 67, 68), who laments his brother 
Malik, and in the famous elegy of Abi Dhu’ayb on 
the death of his sons (no. 126), where scenes of animal 
life from the camel section are employed with a new 
function. As evidenced by these texts, the elegy, once 
the domain of female mourners, was shaped by pro- 
fessional poets according to the model and standard of 
the polythematic ode. 

(c) The monothematic poem (k:f‘a) presents a great 
variety of content, since individual problems are 
treated more freely here than within the framework of 
the ceremonious ode. Most of the poems (43) are con- 
cerned with tribal warfare, self-praise with menacing 
intent and satire. The remaining 15 texts contain vari- 
ous topics, e.g. praise of the poet’s horse (nos. 2, 3), 
of a goat (no. 33), a hunting scene (no. 73), domestic 
troubles (nos. 4, 110), reproof of a drunk (no. 72), 
and ghazal verses (nos. 37, 59). Six texts are 
thematically related, as they all deal with the question 
of old age and death. The subject is treated in com- 
bination with a retrospect of the time of youth (no. 
101), or with the poet’s testament for his son(s) (nos. 
27, 116). Sometimes a poet imagines his own funeral 
(no. 80, cf. also no. 27, 23-30), and there are verses 
of proud resignation uttered by poets facing 
immediate death (nos. 30, 65). In this context a 
passage from an ode by Mutammim b. Nuwayra (no. 
9, 31-36) should be considered, who imagines the 
ominous approach of a hyaena, while lying wounded 
on the battle-field. Taken together, these verses con- 
stitute a remarkable manifestation of the tribal poet’s 
attitude towards fate. 

Besides offering rich material for the study of 
ancient Arabic genres, the corpus yields some 
valuable information from the diachronistic point of 
view. Already in the verses of the mukhadramin (nos. 
9, 15, 17, 21-4, 26, 27, 38-40, 43, 67, 68, 84, 85, 102, 
103, 113-15, 123, 126) the experience of changing 
social conditions is occasionally reflected. Thus ‘Abda 
b. al-Tabib alludes to the conflict between Bedouin 
and settled life (no. 26, 7), and ends his ode with the 
description of an urban tavern (66-81). Sometimes the 


rendering of a motif indicates that it has lost its 
original function, e.g. when the poet’s melancholy 
mood after separation from the beloved is dispelled by 
the prospect of future meetings (no. 114, 2). The few 
Islamic texts (nos. 14, 16, 24, 33, 37, 63, 64, 92) con- 
tain interesting variations of the conventional pattern, 
especially in the nasib, e.g. the description of two 
hyaenas fighting in the dust of the ‘‘deserted camp- 
site’ (no. 64, 2-4). In the pre-Islamic nasib, the 
desolation of the place is compensated by descriptions 
of luxurious vegetation and peacefully-grazing deer. 
The Islamic poet, although evidently versed in poetic 
tradition, either lost understanding of its inherent 
meaning or intentionally deviated from it. 

In spite of the great diversity of content and various 
traces of individual composition and style, the 
anthology gives the impression of homogeneity 
resulting from its common social background. 
Whether the tribal poet recounts his experience in 
love and war, or reflects in old age and death, he 
displays the same indomitable spirit, the ‘‘heroic 
attitude’’ as defined by A. Hamori, whose essay The 
poet as hero is based on the Mufaddaliyyat (On the art of 
medieval Arabic literature. Princeton 1974, 3-30). The 
poet’s recklessness and pride are most clearly 
expressed in his self-praise, but they appear equally 
striking in verses on the transitoriness of life, where 
hope is abandoned and fate accepted without submis- 
sion or humility. It seems significant that the question 
of human destiny is treated predominantly in texts of 
mukhadramin, i.e. on the eve of Islam. The answer 
they provide could not satisfy Arabic society any 
more; pre-Islamic metaphysics had reached an 
impasse. But the proud verses of the Mufaddaliyyat 
document that there was a long way to go, till the 
“‘Bedouin hero’’ would be transformed into the ‘‘ser- 
vant of God’’, 

Bibliography: Mediaeval sources and literary 
studies are mentioned in the text. Editions: Die 
Mufaddaliyyat, ed. H. Thorbecke. 1. Heft, Leipzig 
1885 (not continued); al-Mufaddaliyyat. ed. Abi 
Bakr b. SU. Daghistani, Cairo 1324/1906; ed. 
A.M. Shakir and SAbd-al-Salam M. Harun, Cairo 
1361/1942, 31964. With the commentary of al- 
Anbari: The Mufaddaliyyat, an anthology of ancient 
Arabic odes, ed. C.J. Lyall, i, Arabic text, Oxford 
1921, ii, Translation and notes, ibid. 1918; iii, Indexes 
to the Arabic text, compiled by A.A. Bevan, London 
1924. With the commentary of al-Tibrizi: Sharh 
Tkhttyarat al-Muf., ed. F. Kabawa, i-ii, Damascus 
1388-91/1968-71 (contains 59 poems only); Sharh al- 
Mufaddaliyyat, ed. A.M. al-Bidjawi, i-iii, Cairo 
1977. History of the text: Brockelmann, S/, 36- 
7; Blachére, HLA, i, 148; Nasir al-Din al-Asad, 
Masadir al-shi‘r al-djahili, Cairo 1956, 573-7; Djawad 
‘Ali, Tadwin al-shi‘r al-Djahili, in Madjallat al- 
Madjma‘ al-‘Ilmi al-Traki, iv (1956), 536-41; Sezgin, 
GAS, ii, 53-4. (RENATE JAacos!) 
MUFAKHARA (a.), masdar of the form III verb 

fakhara (synonyms fakhr, fikhar, iftikhar), has both a 
reflexive meaning, that of self- praise, and an active 
one, that of contest for precedence and glory, 
rivalry with other tribes or groups (hence also synony- 
mous with éafakhur, Kur’an, LVI], 19; mundazara; 
mundafara; tafadul, al-Kurashi, Djamhara, Bulak, 170 }. 
4). The mundfara must have originally been a 
mufakhara, the difference being of numbers only (cf. 
the term takathur, sura CII, 1, and the commentaries 
of al-Tabari, Cairo 1321, xxx, 156; al-Wahidi, Asbab 
al-nuzul, Cairo 1315, 341. See further Hassan b. 
Thabit, Diwan, Cairo 1929, 227; Kudama b. Dja‘far, 
Nakd al-shi, Constantinople 1302/1885, 30). 
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1. As self-praise. Self-praise may have been one 
of the earliest poetical expressions of the Arabs, for the 
short battle-sayings, mostly expressed not yet in the 
later metres but in rhymed prose (sadj‘) or radjaz, con- 
tained, next to derision of the enemies (hidja”), above 
all self-praise. These sayings were part of the battle, 
and were supposed to have magical influence on the 
own fighters as well as on the enemy through the 
power of expression. The hero or the tribe often 
presented themselves with the formula ‘‘I am so-and- 
so’’, or ‘‘We are so-and-so’’, and then added an 
assertion of their own power or a violent expression 
(see M. Ullmann, Untersuchungen zur Ragazpoeste, 
Wiesbaden 1966, 18 ff.). Other introductory formulas 
were ‘‘Just ask so-and-so about me (us)...!’’, or ‘‘So- 
and-so know(s) that I (we)....’’ Either a tribe or a 
beautiful girl were named as possible informers about 
the exploits of the poet. Concern about a beloved one 
being aware of the poet’s exploits was also expressed 
in longer monothematic self-praise poems (kit“a), now 
no more composed in sadj* or radjaz alone (see A. 
Bloch, Qasida, in Astatische Studien ii [1948], 109-10). 
This relation with the beloved one offered a good 
starting-point to connect fakhr with nasib [q.v.], and 
thus to integrate it into the polythematic kasida {q.v. |: 
on the morning of separation, the poet tried to keep 
back his beloved one by recalling his exploits to her. 
G. Richter (Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der altarabischen 
Qaside, in ZDMG xcii [1938], 552-69), went so far as 
to conclude that the entire kasida was self-praise 
intended as a proposal. In fact, the great majority of 
the old Arabic kasidas contain self-praise as their main 
part, but not all of them. The main reason why 
Richter’s thesis fails is that the nasib is not a proposal, 
but grief over a past love. In any case, fakhr became, 
with nasib, the most important part of the kasida, but 
it also continued to live on in monothematic poems. 

The qualities praised by the poet in himself and his 
tribe are: courage in battle (a favourite topic are the 
slain enemies, left as carrion to the birds), generosity, 
a well-balanced judgment in tribal council meetings, 
and a talent to enjoy the pleasures of life, sc. women, 
gambling, wine and hunting. 

The poet boasts not only about his personal quali- 
ties, but also about his possessions: helmet, sword, 
suit of armour, horse, and above all his camel, the 
most precious property of the Bedouin (see G. Miller, 
Ich bin Labid und das ist mein Ztel, Wiesbaden 1981, 41 
ff.). With this a good connection is found, inside the 
kasida, with the aflal scene: the poet tears himself away 
from the memories called up by the deserted camp, 
and takes comfort in his property, which heightens his 
sense of self-esteem. Since the most important part of 
this property was the camel, the description of the 
animal first developed, from the rest of the fakhr, into 
an independent theme, known as wasf al-djamal, and 
then, after the panegyric of rulers (madih) had become 
the main theme of the fasida, into the travelling by 
camel (rahi!) to the praised one (mamduh) (see Renate 
Jacobi, The Camel-Section of the panegyrical ode, in JAL 
xiii [1975], 35-36). 

A further starting-point for fakhr, inside and outside 
the Aasida, was the topic of old age. The ageing poet 
recalls his earlier exploits (e.g. Aba Kabir al-Hudhali 
(9.».]). 

Specific themes are found in the fakhr of the ‘‘ban- 
dit’ poets (suluk, pl. sa‘alik [g.v.]). Naturally, praise 
of the tribe came second to self-praise for the poet who 
was an outcast from his tribe. The peculiar code of 
honour of the suék made him praise his poverty, 
hunger and physical neglect (e.g. al-Shanfara). The 
poverty of the outlaw, undoubtedly, was appreciated 





more highly than that resulting from a lower social 
level (cf. “Urwa b. al-Ward). The su‘lék even boasted 
of fleeing before the enemy because it proved his 
swiftness (e.g. Ta’abbata Sharr@”). 

Already in early times, fakhr had, in battle-sayings, 
a magical function related to Azdja?. In the old Arabic 
period, hidja? was hardly ever separated from fakhr 
inside and outside the kasida. Even in later times, both 
remained closely connected. Derision is found inter- 
mingled with self-praise, in the new form of higja? 
during the Umayyad period, in the naka’id (reciprocal 
satirical poems) of al-Farazdak, Djarir and al-Akhtal 
[g.vv.]. This did not change in the ‘AbbAsid period. 
Thus the famous Aida? ba*tyya poem of Abu Nuwas 
contains at least as much self-praise of the South 
Arabs as it contains derision of the North Arabs. The 
Shu‘abi poets, too, joined self-praise of their royal 
Persian ancestors with derision of the miserable Arab 
Bedouins (see section 2, below). 

Indigenous scholars of Arabic literature have paid 


‘little attention to fakhr because they considered it part 


of the basic category of praise: madih is praise of a liv- 
ing person, ritha? is praise of a deceased person, and 
fakhr is praise of oneself (see G. Schoeller, Die 
Eintetlung der Dichtung bei den Arabern, in ZDMG cxxiii 
(1973], 9-55). This view is also expressed by Ibn 
Rashik, who does have a separate chapter on iftikhar 
(SUmda, ed. M.M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1955, ii, 
143-7) but which, apart from the remark about classi- 
fying fakhr given above, provides only examples. The 
iftikhar chapters in the Diwan al-ma‘ani of Abt Hilal al- 
‘Askari [g.v.] (ed. Cairo 1352/1933, i, 76-91) and 
other anthologies are also only collections of 
examples. In the diwdn recensions arranged according 
to subject, a chapter fakhr wa-talab is found for the first 
time in Abi Tammam (recension of ‘Ali b. Hamza al- 
Isfahant), and then, completely independent, in al- 
Buhturi, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and others. 

Bibliography: R. Blachére, HLA, iii, 409-17, 
568-72; A. Trabulsi, La critique poétique des arabes, 
Damascus 1955, 225-6; Renate Jacobi, Studien zur 
Poetik der altarabischen Qaside, Wiesbaden 1971, 65- 
81; Camb. hist. of Arabic lit., i, Cambridge 1983, 81- 
5; E. Wagner, Grundziige der klassischen arabischen 
Dichtung, i-ii, Darmstadt 1987-8, index s.v. fahr. 

(E. WacGNner) 

2. Asacontest for precedence and glory. The 
pre-Islamic Arabs gave themselves up to mufakharat 
and munéfarat at definite times (usually fairs, 
especially the suk of ‘Ukaz, whence the verb ta‘akaza 
[ = tafakhara]) after the pilgrimage or at random. The 
Kuraysh notably held them regularly in one of the 
ravines near Mecca (Aghani, viii, 109). The mufakhara 
usually took place between groups, tribes and clans; 
occasionally between families and individuals. 

In the mufakharat where the orator and especially 
the poet played a prominent part (cf. Aghdni, iv, 8 ff.; 
there was also the safir, the spokesman of the group: 
al-‘Ikd al-farid, Cairo 1293, ii, 45), the Arabs were 
fond of boasting of all that constituted their 
honour (‘rd [q.v.]), i.e. of everything that con- 
tributed to their ‘izza (power). To vaunt their titles to 
fame (ma7athir, mafakhir, manakib) and to dispute pre- 
eminence, the adversaries used to abuse one another 
most vehemently (réle of satire or hidja? [q.v.]). These 
literary tourneys (not to mention the fact that they 
contributed a great deal to the development of poetry 
and oratory) stirred up great excitement and ended in 
violent quarrels or even bloodshed which provided the 
beginning of wars (cf. e.g. Aghani, viii, 109). 

In steeping the Arabs from time to time in an 
atmosphere of mass exaltation, the mufakhara, or tour- 
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nament of honour, performed an important social 
function. In a way it was a kind of religious ceremony. 
Indeed, the religion of the pre-Islamic Arabs, a poor 
and ineffectual one, yielded place to honour inasmuch 
as the latter, thanks on the one hand to its sacred char- 
acter and on the other to the mufakharat (the elements 
or lettmotiv of which were connected on the psycho- 
sociological plane with strictly religious beliefs and 
practices), periodically revived in the Arabs this state 
of intense social life in which the individual forces 
were stimulated to the extent of bringing about a com- 
plete transfiguration of the individual. 

This explains why the mufakhara was an important 
social institution. Did it not survive the objurgations 
of the Kur’an and the reprimands of the Prophet (who 
did not, nevertheless, fail to indulge in it)? With 
Islam, however, to the elements that constituted pre- 
Islamic honour there came to be added elements from 
the new religion or belonging to the new culture or the 
new social organisation. Sometimes in post-Islamic 
times, mufakharat were held in the presence of the 
caliphs who were not ashamed to take part in them 
(sometimes rulers and great lords presided over 
them). Finally, we may note that the aim of the 
Shu“abiyya [q.v.], while protesting against the arrogant 
pride of the Arabs, was to assert in their eyes their 
own claims to pre-eminence at the expense of their 
quarterings of nobility; not in gatherings like those of 
pre-Islamic days, but with the pen and the word. This 
new kind of feud was no less violent than the old one: 
polemics, personalities and insults (Lkd, ii, 85 ff.; cf. 
Goldziher, Muhammedanische Stud., i, 167 ff.; cf. also 
the Mathalib al-‘Arab). (One of the poets of the 
Shu‘ubiyya, Isma‘il Yasar, had already roused the 
wrath of the caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik by 
celebrating exuberantly the memory of the ‘Sadjam or 
non-Arabs; see Aghani, iv, 125.) 

Nevertheless, the post-Islamic mufakhara—revived 
for a time and under another aspect as the quarrel 
between Arabs and non-Arabs—was no_ longer 
anything more than a survival doomed to gradual 
extinction, because Islam had dispossessed it of its 
function, had fought it so far as it was a social institu- 
tion, and had broken it up by condemning a number 
of the elements of honour, notably al-sharaf (nobility) 
and al-hasab (the example of one’s forefathers). 

Bibliography: See the detailed bibliography in 

B. Farés, L ’Honneur chez les Arabes avant l’Islam, Paris 

1932, II, 42, 51-2, 99, 161-2, 185-203, 212. In 

addition to the dictionaries (arts. h-s-b, f-kh-r, k-th-r, 

n-f-r), cf. especially Alsi, Buligh al-arab ft ahwal al- 

‘Arab, Baghdad 1314/1896-7, 299-338. 

(Bicur Farés) 

MUFARRIDJ 8. DAGHFAL [see pDjsRRAnIDS]. 

MUFAWADA (a.), a legal term denoting a form 
of commercial partnership and having different 
meanings within different schools of Islamic law. 
From mediaeval times, the mufawada has been most 
prominently associated with the Hanafi school, whose 
law restricts the conduct of partners in the operation 
of partnerships to a far lesser extent than that of the 
other schools, a phenomenon thought to have had its 
origins in the close relationship between independent 
reasoning (ra>y) and juristic preference (2stthsan) in 
early Hanafi jurisprudence. For the Hanafis, the 
mufawada, which ‘‘is perhaps best translated as a 
universal, or unlimited, investment partnership’’ 
(Udovitch, 40; see Bibl. below) is one of the two 
classes of commercial partnership into which their law 
divides them, the other being the ‘indn, ‘‘which is 
perhaps best rendered as a limited investment part- 
nership”’ (zbid.) and in which relations between the 


partners are based on mutual agency alone and not 
mutual suretyship. 

According to a brief general outline given by the 
Sth/1ith century Hanafi jurist of ‘Irak, al-Kuddari 
|g.v.], in his Mukhtasar, a mufawada was the forming of 
a partnership by two people of equal wealth, religion 
and freedom of action, and was accordingly permissi- 
ble between two free Muslims of full age and sound 
mind, but not between a Muslim and an unbeliever, 
a minor and one of full age, a free man and a slave; 
full powers of agency and liability attached to each 
partner, the arrangement thereby amounting to 
mutual procuration (wakdala) and suretyship (kafala); 
the whole property of each partner was engaged 
except for food and clothing for the family, and equal 
liability attached to both for any obligation assumed 
by either of them in exchange for anything that was 
valid within the partnership. 

The hallmark of the Hanafi mufawada was equality, 
relating not only to the amount of each partner’s 
investment and to profits and losses but also to per- 
sonal status and religious affiliation. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that a mufawada between two 
Christians, two Jews or two adherents of any other 
protected religion was lawful, as was a contract 
between two women of the same faith. The only 
exception to the rule of equality was in respect of per- 
sonal and household effects. 

Despite the denial, by Islamic legal theory, of the 
validity of documents, which it held to amount, at the 
most, to nothing more than corroborative evidence, 
the desirability of written contracts was recognised as 
early as the 2nd/8th century by al-Shaybani, the true 
father of Hanafi law, whose celebrated K. al-Asl incor- 
porates formulae for partnership contracts. The latter 
include a suggested formula for a general mufawada 
contract, followed by a direction that each partner 
should write and retain his own copy of the contract 
agreed upon. 

Whether a mufawada could be validly contracted 
without the express use of that precise term was a 
question on which there was a difference of opinion. 
Abu Hanifa’s reported ruling was that if the term 
mufawada was not used, the partnership was to be con- 
strued as a general limited investment partnership. 
However, the importance attached by Islamic con- 
tract law to intended meaning rather than to forms 
and phrasing conduced to the view that, if the parties 
to a mufawada contract were aware of the rules of 
mufawada and its meaning, the actual term need not be 
used. 

In Islamic law the mediaeval Hanafi mufawada was 
the closest approximation to a corporate entity 
because, from the point of view of commercial prin- 
ciples, the partners were as one person. All the part- 
ners’ eligible capital and all their commercial activities 
were included in the mufawada partnership, and, 
accordingly, each partner was held fully liable for all 
the commercial activities and commitments of the 
other. The claims of third parties, on the one hand, 
were actionable against either of the partners, and, on 
the other hand, either partner had the right to claim 
against a third party, even without his having been 
involved in the transaction giving rise to the claim. In 
the matter of third parties, then, ‘‘dealing with the 
individual mufawada partner is equivalent to dealing 
with the partnership firm. In this respect, the 
mufawada approaches the modern [non-Islamic] con- 
ception of the partnership’? (Udovitch, 100). 

The dissolution of a mufawada partnership was gov- 
erned by the samc considerations as those governing 
the dissolution of all Islamic contractual partnerships 
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(e.g. expiry of the stipulated term of the contract, 
attainment of the agreed goal, termination by mutual 
consent of the partners, death of a partner). However, 
there was one factor leading to dissolution that was 
peculiar to the Hanafi mufawada: the lapse of equality 
in eligible capital which had been a condition of the 
formation of the partnership. Such a lapse could occur 
if, for instance, one of the partners was given or 
inherited such property as was eligible for partnership 
investment. In the case of inheritance, the partnership 
would terminate only at the time when the partner in 
question took possession of the inherited property. 

Investment form and the formation of joint capital, 
deposits and pledges, loans, purchase, sale and debts, 
partners’ expenses, investment with third parties, 
limit of mutual surety (e.g. by a crime committed by 
one of the partners), etc., are matters on which infor- 
mation may be most conveniently derived from 
Udovitch since they are aspects of the Hanafi 
mufawada which cannot be treated here. 

Like the mufawada of Hanafi law, that of Maliki law 
is an early mediaeval institution with a history dating 
certainly from the first half of the 3rd/9th century and 
having its roots in the latter half of the 2nd/8th. In the 
context of Maliki law, the term mufawada is perhaps 
best translated as ‘‘general mandate partnership’”’ (cf. 
Udovitch, 143) because it denotes a partnership in 
which each of the contracting parties confers on the 
other an unqualified mandate to dispose of their joint 
capital in any acceptable manner designed to benefit 
their common enterprise. The distinctive feature of 
the Maliki mufawada is, then, the delegation of 
authority (tafwid) by each of the partners to the other 
to engage in trade with each other’s capital. 

Despite the assertion that the Maliki concept of the 
mufawada ‘‘is nearly the same as that of the Hanafis’’ 
(Saleh, 92; see Bibl. below), there were from the outset 
fundamental differences between the two as well as 
different emphases. First and foremost, equality in the 
personal and financial status of the parties was not 
held to be a prerequisite of the formation of a Maliki 
mufawada partnership. Secondly, the partners were 
not required to include all eligible capital within the 
partnership. Thirdly, the validity of a Maliki 
mufawada remained unaffected by the existence of 
wealth outside the partnership. All in all, the rules 
governing investment in a Maliki mufawada were 
patently quite different from those applicable to 
investment in a Hanafi partnership designated by the 
same term. 

The question of persons eligible to enter into a 
mufawada partnership was another area in which the 
Maliki requirements differed from those of the 
Hanafis. In Maliki law no legally competent person, 
male or female, with freedom of disposition (tasarruf) 
of property and capacity to confer a mandate was 
denied the right to enter into a mufawada contract, and 
this right extended even to a slave who had his 
master’s permission to trade. Nor was a difference in 
religion between the contracting parties an impedi- 
ment to entry into a mufawada contract provided that 
a Muslim closely supervised his non-Muslim partner 
in order to ensure that the latter refrained from 
usurious business activities and other religiously 
unacceptable practices. 

With the exception of the lapse of equality in eligi- 
ble capital, which has no place in Maliki mufawada 
arrangements, the same factors as those leading to 
dissolution of the Hanafi mufawada partnership were 
applicable to the Maliki counterpart. 

As in the case of the Hanafi law of mufawada, it has 
not been practicable to cover here all that needs or be 


said about the various aspects of the M4liki mufawada, 
and yet again Udovitch may be recommended as the 
most convenient source of information on the more 
important points. 

As viewed by al-Shafit (d. 204/820), mufawada, 
whether in the Hanafi or Maliki understanding of the 
term, was an approximation to the proscribed practice 
of gambling since the obligations undertaken by the 
parties to the contract were not wholly known to and 
controlled by that contract. For him, the basis of profit 
or gain from any common commercial undertaking 
could only be cash invested by each partner party to 
the contract, and to charge the profit and loss of all 
commercial activities undertaken by the partners, 
whether singly or jointly, to a common partnership 
fund was an arrangement in which there was too great 
an element of the unknown. In Shafi‘t law, then, the 
mufawada was and is not a valid commercial partner- 
ship as conceived by the Hanafi and Maliki schools of 
law. 

As regards the Hanbali school, there are authorities 
sharing al-Shafi‘i’s view of mufawada, but at the same 
time some, such as Taki al-Din al-Futahi (d. ca. 
980/1572), inclining to the Hanafi position. Ibn 
Kudama [gq.v.], writing more than three-and-a-half 
centuries earlier in al-Mughni, a work that acquired, 
and still enjoys, a great reputation, held the only 
lawful mufawada to be a partnership in which all the 
different forms of partnership investment, viz. 
money, labour and credit, were combined. 

It remains only to touch on the Ibadis, whose sect 
is particularly prominent in ‘Uman. Their concept of 
the mufawada is an unlimited association of two or 
more persons in all areas thereof. Each partner is to 
have equality of authority over the property of his 
partner(s), and all profits and gains (apart from 
inheritance, blood-money and bride-price) are equally 
divisible among the partners. Some Ibadi authorities 
reject the Hanafi requirement of equality in respect of 
both capital and shares in profits. 

At the present day, mufawada is by no means a dead 
letter: it is, in particular, one of those commercial 
modes of operation traditional to Islamic 
jurisprudence to which modern Islamic financial 
institutions turn as they experience the need to meet 
the challenge presented by what they see as the secular 
systems of commercial law operating in the West. 
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important secondary literature is contained in the 

bibliographies of Udovitch and Saleh, they need not 

be listed here. Special mention must, however, be 
made of D. Santillana, Istituztoni di dirttto musulmano 
malichita con riguardo anche al sistema sciaftita, 2 vols., 

Rome 1925-38, (J.D. Laraam) 

MUFETTISH [see Supplement]. 

AL-MUFID, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH Munammap b. 
Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man al-Harithi al-‘Ukbari, 
Imami Shi‘i theologian and jurist, was born on 
11 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 336/23 May 948 (other dates men- 
tioned, 333 and 338, seem less likely) in Suwaykat Ibn 
al-Basri near ‘Ukbara. 

His family was of Southern Arab descent of the 
Banu ’|l-Harith b. Ka‘b, and his father had been a 
teacher in WAsit before moving to SUkbara. After his 
father’s profession, al-Mufid was also known as Ibn 
al-Muallim. He came to Baghdad as a boy and 
already in Muharram 347/April 958 heard hadith in 
the Mosque of al-Mansur. His teacher in fikh was 
Dja‘far b. Muhammad b. Kuldya of Kumm (d. 
369/979-80). In theology, his main teacher seems to 
have been Abu I|’-Djaysh al-Muzaffar b. Muhammad 
al-Balkhi al-Warrak (d. 367/977-8). The statement of 
al-Nadjashi (308) that he first read with Tahir, the 
ghulam of Abu ’!-Djaysh, is probably to be understood 
as meaning that he studied as a boy with Abu °l- 
Djaysh’s assistant before continuing with the master. 
Abu ’1-Djaysh al-Balkhi is described in the [mami 
sources as a disciple of the Imami mutakallim Abi Sahl 
b. Nawbakht. Most likely he had earlier studied in his 
home town under Abu ’I-Kasim al-Balkhi al-Ka‘bi, 
the head of the Baghdad school of the Mu‘tazila. It 
was evidently from him that al-Mufid received his 
basic training in the Muttazili doctrine of the 
Baghdad school and his acquaintance with the 
teaching of the Bani Nawbakht. A later report which 
describes him as a disciple of Abt ‘Abd Allah al-Basri 
and al-Rummani, both representatives of the Basran 
Mut‘tazill school, is legendary and probably without 
foundation. He heard tradition from a large number 
of Shit or pro-Shr‘i traditionists, among them Abi 
SUbayd Allah al-Marzubani (d. 384/994) and the hafiz 
Aba Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. al-Dji‘abi (d. 
355/966). The tradition of the Imami school of Kumm 
he received chiefly from Ibn Kulaya, Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. al-Walid al-Kummi, 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Dawid b. ‘Ali al-Kummi 
(d. 368/978-9), and Aba Dja‘far b. Babtiya (d. 
381/991-2), whom he heard presumably during his 
visits of Baghdad in 352/963 and 355/966. There is no 
evidence that al-Mufid ever visited Kumm. 

He soon became the leading theologian and 
spokesman of the Imamiyya. Ibn al-Nadim, writing 
in 377/987-8, describes him as such, and Abt Hayyan 
al-Tawhidi characterises him in this period as a 
resourceful and persevering debater with a pleasant 
surface (al-Imta‘ wa ’l-muanasa, ed. A. Amin and A. 
al-Zayn, Cairo 1953, i, 141). He taught and held 
discussion sessions in his house and mosque in the 
Darb Riyadh in al-Karkh, and elsewhere engaged in 
debates with numerous scholars of opposing factions, 
among them the Ash‘ari al-Bakillani and_ the 
Muttazilis al-Rumméani and Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar. 

Most of his writings, which numbered about two 
hundred, are known only by title. He wrote refuta- 
tions of treatises and view of Mu‘tazilis like Dja‘far b. 
Harb, al-Djahiz, Abu ‘Ali al-Djubba’i, Abu ’l-Kasim 
al-Balkhi, al-Wa4siti, Ibn al-Ikhshid, Abu ‘Abd Allah 
al-Basri, al-Rummani, al-Khalidi, al-Nasib(in)i, al- 
Sahib b. SAbbad, ‘Abd al-Djabbar and Abi Rashid 
(?); of Sunni traditionalist theologians like Ibn al- 


Kullab and al-Karabisi; of Kur’an experts like 
Kutrub and Tha‘lab; of the Sufi followers of al- 
Halladj; and of Imami scholars with whom he 
disagreed like Ibn Babtya, Ibn ‘Awn al-Asadi, and 
Ibn Djunayd al-Iskafi. The wide recognition of his 
authority among Imamis outside Baghdad is reflected 
in his written answers to questions sent to him from 
the communities in Kh¥arazm, Naysabar, Djurdjan, 
Sariya, Tabaristan, Saghan, Dinawar, Khizistan, 
Fars, al-Rakka, al-Hair, and ‘Ukbara, besides 
answers to named individuals elsewhere. Despite his 
outspoken anti-Sunni polemics, his relations with the 
authorities were generally good. The Bayid ‘Adud al- 
Dawla is said to have visited him often. Together with 
other prominent Imami leaders, he signed the docu- 
ment impugning the genealogy of the Fatimid caliphs 
drawn up at the order of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Kadir 
in 402/1011-12. During riots between Sunnis and 
Shi‘is in Baghdad, he was three times, in 392/1002, 
398/1008 and 409/1018, banished from the town, 
although he does not appear to have been involved in 
starting them. Each time the order was either revoked 
or he was soon allowed to return. Abii Mansi al- 
Tabrisi (al-Tabarst) quotes two letters which he is said 
to have received from the Hidden Imam in Safar 
410/June 1019 and Dhu ’}-Hidjdja 420/1022 (al- 
Thtidjadj, Nadjaf 1367-8/1966, ii, 318-25), Later 
sources mention a third letter. In one of them he is 
addressed with his honorific /akab al-Shaykh al-Mufid. 
Stories about how he first received this agnomen are 
legendary. 

In theology, al-Mufid rejected the cardinal 
Mu‘tazili position that the basic truths of religion can 
and must be discovered by reason alone, and he 
insisted that transmitted revelation (sam‘) is indispen- 
sable for reason to gain religious knowledge. In prac- 
tice, he mostly adopted the doctrine of Abu ’l-Kasim 
al-Balkhi (d. 319/932), the head of the Baghdad 
Muttazill school, as against the Basran Mu‘tazili doc- 
trine prevalent in Baghdad in his time. He wrote a 
book on ‘‘the agreement of the Baghdadis of the 
Muttazila with what is related from the Jmams’’. 
Excluded were subjects which touched on vital Imami 
dogma, the imamate and related points. Against the 
Muttazili affirmation of the unconditional punish- 
ment of the unrepentent sinner in the hereafter, he 
upheld the Imam! belief in the effective intercession of 
the Prophet and the /mams for the sinners of their 
community. He rejected the Mu‘tazili doctrine of the 
intermediate position of the grave sinner between 
believer and unbeliever {see AL-MANZILA BAYN AL- 
MANZILATAYN] as incompatible with Shi‘ism and 
affirmed the Imami belief in radj‘a, the return of some 
of the dead to life at the time of the advent of the 
Mahdi. The Imami doctrine of bada [q.v.] he 
cautiously explained as identical in substance with the 
general Muslim notion of naskh, the abrogation of 
religious law, and the Mu‘tazili doctrine about God’s 
changing man’s life-span and sustenance in accor- 
dance with their actions. Concerning the Kur?an, he 
held that there were neither substantial additions nor 
deletions in the ‘Uthméanic text, but that the enemies 
of ‘Alt had changed the arrangement of verses and 
suppressed the commentary contained in his codex. In 
agreement with earlier Imami theologians like 
Hisham b. al-Hakam, Abu Sahl b. Nawbakht and his 
teacher Abu ’I-Djaysh, he rejected the materialist 
Muttazili identification of man with the body, or part 
of it, and defined the essence of man as spirit and a 
simple substance (djawhar basit). 

In the religious law, al-Mufid repudiated the use of 
idjtthad and analogy (kiyas) and criticised his older con- 
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temporary Aba ‘Ali Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al- 
Djunayd al-Iskafi, whom he met in Baghdad and 
from whom he related traditions, for advocating their 
employment. He was equally critical of the Imami 
traditionalist school of Kumm, which he accused of 
accepting often contradictory single (akad) traditions 
of the Jmams as a basis of the law. He held that single 
traditions were valid only if they could be supported 
by one of the sources of certain knowledge, reason, a 
Kuranic text, a widely transmitted (mutawalir) tradi- 
tion, or the consensus of the Muslims or of the 
Imamiyya. Many of the traditions which he transmit- 
ted to his disciple al-Tust were incorporated by the lat- 
ter in his K. Tahdhib al-ahkam, one of the canonical col- 
lections of Imami traditions. The first part of this 
book, written still in the lifetime of al-Mufid, is a com- 
mentary on the latter’s theological and legal compen- 
dium al-Risdla al-mukni“a. On the question of the 
length of the month of Ramadan, which was disputed 
at the time, al-Mufid at first followed his teacher Ibn 
Kalaya in holding that it always must number a full 
thirty days, a doctrine adopted in Fatimid Isma‘ili 
law. Later, he changed his position and supported the 
view that the length of Ramadan is determined by the 
sighting of the new moon, which became standard 
Imami doctrine. In his criticism of Ibn Babuya’s 
creed he also rejected his belief that all Jmams had been 
murdered by their opponents. 

Al-Mufid died on 3 Ramadan 413/29 November 
1032. The funeral worship was led by his pupil al- 
Sharif al-Murtada and was attended by a huge crowd. 
He was buried at first in his house and later in the 
Makdbir Kuraysh next to his teacher Ibn Kiluya and 
near the /maém Muhammad al-Djaw4d. Virtually all 
the leading Imami scholars of the following generation 
were his students: the Sharifs al-Radi and al- 
Murtada, the Shaykh al-Tisi, al-Nadjashi, al- 
Karadjaki, Salar al-Daylami, Abu ‘I-Salah al-Halabi 
and others. Al-Mufid’s influence on later Imami 
theology remained restricted, however, since the 
Sharif al-Murtada, followed by Shaykh al-Tusi, 
adopted Basran Mut<tazili doctrine in preference to 
his. 
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Ridjal, Kumm 1407/1986, 399-403; Tusi, Frhrist 
kutub al-Shi‘a, ed. A. Sprenger, Calcutta 1853, 314- 
16; Tarrikh Baghdad, iii, 231; Ibn Shahrashib, 
Ma‘alim al-‘ulama?, ed. ‘A. Ikbal, Tehran 
1353/1934, 100-102; Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntazam, 
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and Mu‘tazilite theology, in Le Shi‘tsme Imémite, ed. T. 
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MUFRAD (a.), a technical term of Arabic 

grammar, which can have four ranges of meaning. 
In a general way, it means “‘singular’’, being synony- 
mous with wahid and in opposition to muthanna ‘‘in the 
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dual’’ and madjmi‘ ‘‘in the plural’. In morphology, 
it means ‘‘simple’’, as opposed to murakkab ‘‘com- 
pound”’ and designates a noun made up of a single 
element. In syntax, it means ‘‘in isolation’’, as 
opposed to mud4f ‘‘in annexation’’ and designates a 
noun which is not followed by a determinating com- 
plement. In lexicography, more often used in the 
plural mufradat, it means ‘‘the words taken in isolation 
in the lexicon’’. 
Bibliography. G. Troupeau, Lexique-Index du 
Kitab de Sibawayhi, Paris 1976, 159. 
_ (G. TRouPEav) 
MUFTI [see Fatwa]. 
MUGHALS, an Indo-Muslim dynasty which 


ruled, latterly with decreasing — effectiveness, 
932-1274/1526-1858. 
1. History 


2. External relations 

3. Administrative and social organisation 

4. Economy and internal commerce 

5. External commerce and European trade connec- 
tions with Mughal India 

6. Religious life 

7. Architecture 

8. Carpets and textiles 

9. Painting and the applied arts 

0. Literature 

i. Numismatics 


!. History. This article, like the section on History 
in HIND, iv, above, aims at being no more than a 
guide to the numerous articles on the history of the 
Mughal dynasty in India to be found elsewhere in the 
Encyclopaedia, and to relate these to a chronological 
framework. 

The Mughals were given their first foothold in 
Indian territory in 800/1398 when Pir Muhammad, 
governor of Kabul and a grandson of Timir, attacked 
Uéth and Multan, and established a governor in 
Dipalpur; when this governor was attacked and killed, 
Timiar [¢.v.] himself sacked Dipalpur and Bhatnér, 
marching through Panipat to Dihli, which was 
occupied, sacked and plundered, and many of its 
inhabitants massacred. When Timur withdrew in 
801/1399 the Dihli sultanate was left in anarchy and 
bankruptcy; Mahmid Tughluk returned to Dihli 
almost powerless, and in the Pandjab the Sayyid 
Khidr Khan [g.v.] ruled as governor owing allegiance 
to Timur or his son Shah Rukh [g.v.]. The Dihli 
sultanate later fell to Khidr Khan in 817/141-4, and 
he and his house ruled until 855/1451, without how- 
ever causing any further Mughal concern. For this 
period see TIMUR; SHAH RUKH; KHIDR KHAN; MAHMUD 
TUGHLUK; for Timur’s ancestry, see TIMURIDS. 

Babur, b. 888/1483-4, was descended in the fifth 
generation from Timur, and on his mother’s side 
from Cinghiz Khan {q.v.]; heir to the small kingdom 
of Farghana [g.v.], his early years were mostly spent 
in conflict with his cousins of the petty principalities 
of Afghanistan and Transoxiana which were what 
remained of the Timirid legacy, never conclusively 
successful against Samarkand, but eventually 
(910/1504) taking possession of Kabul [g.v.] and gain- 
ing suzerainty over Ghazni; possession of the 
strategically important Kandahar [g.v.] in 928/1522 
strengthened his hand. He had already made minor 
forays into India; he was invited to intervene in the 
affairs of the Dibli sultanate (disputed between three 
members of Lahawr), but soon showed that his action 
was more in his own interest than that of the Lédis 
when he defeated the combined Afghan armies at the 
first battle of Panipat [9.v.] in 932/1526. He moved on 
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to occupy Dihlt and Agra {g.v.], then eastwards to 
Djawnpur [q.v.] and Ghazipur, and brought about 
the important victory of Khanu?4 against the Radjput 
armies of Rana Sanga [q.v.] of Citawr in 933/1527; a 
later victory over Afghans in the east extended his 
dominions to the edge of Bengal. He was critical of 
Indian gardens, and brought the concept of the sym- 
metrical Mughal garden to India. For this period see 
MA WARA? AL-NAHR; BABUR (the article BABUR. 2. refers 
to Babur’s literary works, in Caghatay Turki); prHLi 
SULTANATE; LODI; MEWAR; RANA SANGA. 

After Babur’s death in Agra in 936/1530 he was 
succeeded by his son Humayin, who assigned Kabul, 
Kandahar and the west Pandjab to Mirza Kamran 
[g.v.], whose ambitions caused Humd@yin anxieties 
about the defence of his western front. Opposition 
from nobles of the old Lédi régime was suppressed, 
but the most able general among them, Shér Khan, 
the future Siri ruler, continued active preparations 
against Humayun, at one point entering the Mughal 
service in order to find out more about Mughal 
organisation. Humayin’s brother-in-law Muham- 
mad Zaman Mirza [q.v.] allied himself to Bahadur 
Shah of Gudjarat, leading to war with that country; 
the pursuit of Bahadur Shah led Humayin to the 
capture of both Mandi [g.v.] and Campanér [¢.2. 1; 
and the first Mughal occupation of Gudjarat in 
942/1535-6. Mahon could not be retained, and his 
rebellious and independent-minded Timurid cousins 
{for these see MIrzAs] caused him much trouble in 
Gudjarat, and Shér Khan, in attempting to establish 
Afghan rule in the east, had already occupied Bihar 
[g.v.] and was moving to the capture of Gawf, the 
Bengal capital. Hum4yitn, pursuing, found that Shér 
had cut his line of communication, was defeated in 
two major battles, fled towards Sindh [g.v.] 
947/1540, where his son Akbar was born, and even- 
tually arrived at the court of Shah Tahmasp {q.v.] in 
Persia for the beginning of his fifteen years exile. The 
Mughal dominions in India passed under the control 
of Shér Khan, now become Shér Shah; under him 
important innovations were made to the currency {see 
11. Numismatics, below], and to the fiscal regulations 
[see paRIBA. 6b], which were perpetuated under the 
Mughals after their restoration; Shér Shah also 
restored the ancient pilgrim route (radjamarga) from 
one end of his territory to the other, which also was 
taken over by Akbar and still persists as the Grand 
Trunk Road. Humaytn was at last able to reoccupy 
Kabul, whence he marched to reconquer the suc- 
cessors to the Sir rule, now squabbling among them- 
selves, at Sirhind [q.v.] in 962/1555, going on to reoc- 
cupy Dihlt; after six months he died from a fall from 
a height. In his entourage he had brought from Persia 
some painters from Shah Tahmasp’s court, who were 
fundamental in bringing into being the Mughal 
school of painting {see 9. Painting and the applied 
arts, below, and taswir]. For this period, see 
especially HUMAYUN; BAHADUR SHAH GUDJARATI; GUDJ- 
ARAT; MALWA; MANDU; MIRZAS; SHER SHAH SUR; SURS; 
DIHLT. For HumAyiin’s tomb at Dihli, see pint (plan) 
and 7. Architecture, below. 

The young Akbar, succeeding to the Mughal 
throne at the age of 14, was at first under the tutelage 
of the general Bayram Khan [g.v.] and under the 
influence of the atga khayl, his former wet-nurses and 
foster-mothers, their husbands and children. Since 
Bayram Khan was a Shi‘l, there were necessarily ten- 
sions in an otherwise nominally Sunni court. A rival, 
the brilliant Hindi general Hémi, ostensibly cam- 
paigning on behalf of the dispossessed Lédi sultans, 
was killed in the second battle of Panipat {g.v.], and 


lost territories were recaptured under Akbar’s 
generals, after which Akbar was able to free himself 
from the influence of the ‘‘haram party’’, and moved 
his court from Dihli to Agra. The rebellion at Mandi 
[g.v.] was crushed by Akbar in person in 971/1564, 
and an attempt at Afghan independence in Bihar 
(g.v.] was put down in the same year. There were 
rebellions from an Uzbek faction at the Dihli court, 
and of more consequence that of the Mirzas [g.v.] 
who, having at first received small assignments in 
Kafahr [g.v.; see also ROHILKHAND], moved at first to 
Malwa and later to Gudjarat [q.v.] where in the local 
disorders consequent on the disruption of the 
Gudjarat sultanate they became possessed of much 
land. After three victories over Radjptt strongholds 
(Citawr, Ranthambor, Kalindjar), Akbar was able to 
found his new capital at Fathpir Sikri (g.v.], where 
his heir Salim, the emperor Djahangir, was born. For 
Akbar’s matrimonial alliances with the great Radjpiit 
houses, see RADJASTHAN. Local rebellions by the 
refractory Mé@6s [g.v.] in the Méwat [g.v.] were sup- 
pressed. Next, Gudjarat was conquered, the local 
sultanate having shown itself incapable of protecting 
the pilgrim traffic to the Hidjaz; but Akbar estab- 
lished sufficiently good relations with the Portuguese 
navies to ensure its safety. A rebellion in Bengal (see 
BANGALA, in Suppl.] aroused Akbar’s movement 
against that province, concluded in 984/1576 with the 
death of Dawdd Khan KararAni {q.v.], and the incor- 
poration of Bengal within the Mughal empire. 
Khandésh [g.v.], a buffer state between Mughal 
possessions and the Deccan, was annexed in 
985/1577. The first Jesuit mission reached Agra in 
988/1580, with interesting repercussions: religious 
toleration was preached in the Mughal court, largely 
the result of the influence of Akbar’s ministers Abu °I- 
Fadl and his brother Faydi [q.vv.] {see also DJAYN, 
pArsi], and the European influence became obvious in 
Mughal painting [see 9. Painting and the applied arts, 
below}; since the ‘‘toleration’’ appeared to exclude 
Islam, rebellions arose, suppressed by Akbar, who in 
990/1582 promulgated his syncretistic faith, the Din-i 
Nahi (q.v.}; two years later he introduced an [lahi era 
[see TA?RIKH; J/a@hi dates are important in the inter- 
pretation of Mughal coins, and extended beyond 
Akbar’s time]. For hostile attitudes to Akbar’s 
innovations, see BADA’UNI, ‘ABD AL-KADIR, and AHMAD 
SIRHINDI. Kashmir {g.v.] was annexed in 994/1586, 
Sindh, Kafiawaf and Ufisa {g.vv.} had submitted by 
1001/1593, and the province of Barar {see BERAR}, and 
the fortresses of Gawilgafh, Narnala, Ahmadnagar 
and Asirgarh {g. vv. | had all fallen into Mughal hands 
by 1010/1601; Khandésh [g.v.] of which Asirgafh was 
the principal stronghold, thus became a Mughal siiba, 
and for a time bore the name Dandésh after Akbar’s 
youngest son Daniyal. Akbar died in 1014/1605 and 
was buried in a large garden tomb at Sikandra, near 
Agra {see 7. Architecture, below]. For Akbar’s time, 
see, in addition to the references above, AKBAR; 
DANIYAL; MUHAMMAD HAKIM; MIRZA ‘AZIZ KOKA; MAN 
SINGH; MEWAR and RADJASTHAN; ADJMER; AGRA; 
FATHPUR SIKRI; LAHAWR; ROHTASGARH. For Akbar’s 
revenue system, and its relation to that of Shér Shah, 
see DARIBA. 6b; also TObAR MALL, and _ references 
under MIsAHA; for Akbar’s reorganisation of the prov- 
inces, see under suUBA; references to literature in 
Akbar’s time also in HINDI and ‘ABD AL-RAHIM, 
KuHAn-t KHANAN; for Akbar’s coinage see 11. 
Numismatics, below. Large projects of historical 
writing and of narrative painting were instituted for 
the millennium (1000/1591-2); see 9. Painting and the 
applied arts, below. 
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Djahangir, after a short attempt at independence in 
his father’s lifetime, succeeded Akbar on his death, 
although his rule was early challenged by his son 
Khusraw; in the punishment of the rebels which fol- 
lowed, the Sikh [q.v.] leader Guru Ardjun Singh was 
executed, an act which provoked the Sikhs into lasting 
enmity with the Mughal power. A Persian claim to 
Kandahar caused Djahangir to move for a time to 
Kabul; there was a renewed conflict with Méwaf 
[g.v.], and operations, at first largely unsuccessful, 
were started against the Deccan, but a former Habshi 
[q.v.] slave Malik ‘Anbar [q.v.], using guerilla bands 
of Maratha soldiers, recovered Ahmadnagar, and fur- 
ther loss of territory in the Deccan followed. Not until 
1030/1621 did the prince Khurram, the future 
Shahdjahan, meet with some success there; but on the 
fall of Kandahar to Shah ‘Abbas of Persia in the 
following year, Khurram, ordered to retake it, went 
into open rebellion against his father; in the confusion 
Malik ‘Anbar was able to retake the Bidar [q.v.] pro- 
vince. Djahangir was not an active patron of building 
like Akbar, but was however a connoisseur of painting 
(helped by Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador from 
Elizabeth I of England) {see 9. Painting and the 
applied arts, below, also MURAKKA‘], and under him 
Mughal painting (as well as the Mughal coinage, see 
11. Numismatics, below) reached its zenith; his 
memoirs (Tizuk-i Dyahangirit) reveal him as an 
enthusiastic traveller and a great lover of nature. He 
died in 1037/1627. For his period, see DJAHANGIR; NUR 
DJAHAN; ASAF KHAN; AGRA, LAHAWR, MANDU, NAR- 
NAWL; BUSTAN; KASHMIR; SHRINAGAR; in addition to 
section 9 on Painting below, see especially MANOHAR 
and Mansur. For the Mughal kitchen up to 
Djahangir’s time, see MATBAKH. 4. 

Khurram succeeded in 1037/1627 as Shahdjahan, 
after a war of succession (involving Dawar Bakhsh, 
the son of Khusraw, who was once proclaimed with 
khutba and sikka; his brother Shahriyar was also pro- 
claimed; there had been rebellious uprisings in 
Bundelkhand [q.v. in Suppl.]). Asaf Khan [g.v.], his 
strongest and ablest supporter, was his father-in-law, 
for Shahdjahan had married his daughter Mumtaz 
Mahall {q.v.]. A rebellion on the part of Khan Djahan 
Lédi [g.v.} led to further wars with the Deccan 
sultanates, Ahmadnagar {[q.v.] surrendering in 
1042/1633 with the fall of Dawlatabad [q. v.]. Opera- 
tions in the Deccan were hampered by the rise of the 
Marathas [q.v.] as a military power, but a peace treaty 
was concluded with Bidjapur [g.v.] in 1045/1636. 
After this, the young prince Awrangzib [q.v.| was 
appointed viceroy and commander-in-chief of the 
Mughal forces in the Deccan, and Shahdjahan 
returned to the north to start building his new capital 
of Shahdjahanabad [see pint]. Northern campaigns 
against Kandahar and Balkh [g.vv.] having largely 
failed, it was the Deccan which engaged Mughal 
attention [see DAKHAN], thanks largely to Awrangzib’s 
generalship {see AWRANGZIB and DAKHAN]. Shah- 
djahan’s sickness in 1067/1657 led to a quarrel for the 
throne between his four sons, in which Awrangzib was 
ultimately the victor [see DARA SHUKOH, MURAD 
BAKHSH, SHAH SHUDJA‘}; he placed his father in con- 
finement in the Agra court, where he died in 
1076/1666. For details of Shahdjahan’s reign, see fur- 
ther SHAHDJAHAN; MARATHAS; KANDAHAR; DAKHAN; 
BIDJAPUR; NIZAM SHAH1S; HAYDARABAD; for his 
architecture and the ‘‘reign of marble’’ see 7. 
Architecture, below, and H1np, vii. Architecture, and 
ADJMER; AGRA; DIHLI; LAHAWR; TAD] MAHALL. A prom- 
inent author of Akbar’s, Dyjahangir’s and 
Shahdjahan’s reigns, renowned especially as a 





muhaddith, was ‘Abd al-Hakk b. Sayf al-Din [g.v. ]. For 
ceremonial practices under the first few Mughal 
emperors, see MARASIM. 5, MAWAKIB. 5 and references 
S.V. MARATIB. 

Before Awrangzib’s formal accession (1068/1658), 
with the regnal title of ‘Alamgir, the Deccan had been 
ravaged by the Maratha adventurer Shivadji [q.v.; see 
also MARATHAS]. He eventually surrendered to the 
Mughals in 1076/1666, though the final treaty gave 
him the right to cawth, a quarter of the revenues of 
Bidjapur, the ceded district; the Marafhas, however, 
exacted this tribute from whatever region they later 
conquered [see also HAYDARABAD, b.], so that when 
these districts later fell to the Mughals their resources 
had already been seriously depleted. When Awrang- 
zib moved to Hasan Abdal {q.v.] for two years after 
1082/1671, in order to quell risings by Ytisufzay and 
Afridi Pathans, Shivadjr pursued his depredations in 
the Deccan undisturbed, and virtually created a 
nation out of the Marafhas, who had formerly been 
the subjects of the Muslim sultanates of Anmadnagar 
and Bidjapir, and who were to become the Mughals’ 
main challengers. Awrangzib moved to the Deccan in 
1093/1682 and spent the remaining 25 years of his life 
in almost perpetual warfare there, the ‘Adil Shahi 
sultanate of Bidjapur falling in 1097/1686 and the 
Kutb Shahi sultanate of Golkonda {q¢.v.; see also 
DAKHAN and HAYDARABAD. b.] in the following year, 
the whole Deccan becoming one large siba of the 
Mughal empire, with headquarters at Awrangabad 
{g.v.]; the disadvantage of the conquest was that the 
balance of power was destroyed, for Bidjapur and 
Golkonda no longer stood between the Mughals and 
the Marafhas. Many forts were recaptured from the 
Marathas, and some Hindi kingdoms were attacked, 
but as the Mughal armies were becoming exhausted 
and financial resources were dwindling, a retreat was 
made to Awrangabad, where Awrangzib died in 
1118/1707, to be buried in the vawda in the necropolis 
village of Khuldabad. For his period, see SHAHDJA- 
HAN, AWRANGZIB, DAKHAN, and entries under the 
regional Deccan sultanates; MARATHAS, SHIVAD]I; 
references to his bigotry under pjizyA, iii; for an 
important digest of Muslim law compiled by his 
orders, see AL-FATAWA AL-SALAMGIRIYYA; for Awrang- 
zib’s buildings, see HIND, vil. Architecture; DIHLTI, 
LAHAWR, and 7. Architecture, below; for his (rather 
uninspired) coinage, see, 11. Numismatics, below. 

Awrangzib was succeeded by his second son 
Muhammad Mu‘azzam with the regnal title of 
Bahadur Shah [q.v.], who had earlier received the title 
of Shah ‘Alam after successes in the Deccan as one of 
Awrangzib’s commanders; the eldest son Sultan 
Muhammad had long been confined to prison after 
deserting his father in favour of Shah Shudja‘, but 
Awrangzib’s other sons engaged in the usual war of 
succession (two, Shah A‘zam and Kam Bakhsh, 
crowning themselves in different parts of the empire). 
In Bahadur Shah’s five years’ reign, he was barely 
able to retain the Mughal authority in his dominions; 
the Radjputs [see RADJASTHAN] were in rebellion in 
Djodhpur {q.v.], the Sikhs [g.v.] in the Pandjab, and 
the Marathas were consistently harrying the Mughals 
in the south. The last Sikh guru, Govind Singh, in fact 
a supporter of Bahadur Shah, had died in 1120/1708; 
but followers of his produced a ‘‘sham guru’’, known 
as Banda, who declared a mission to rouse the Sikhs 
against the Mughal empire. In addition, Bahadur had 
provoked resentment among northern Muslims by 
commanding the introduction of Shi‘l forms in wor- 
ship. On his death in 1124/1712, the break-up of the 
Mughal power was intensified: Djahandar Shah (g.z. ] 
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was soon followed by Farrukhsiyar (q.v.], Rafi‘ al- 
Daradjat and Rafi* al-Dawla (= Shahdjahan II) 
[q.2v.] as emperors, all puppets in the strong hands of 
local kingmakers [see sayyips OF BARHA], whose 
reigns were counted in months rather than years, until 
the Sayyids produced Muhammad Shah (1131- 
61/1719-48 [q.v.]). Through lack of confidence in the 
monarchy, and even less in the Sayyids, provincial 
governors were able to assume independence more or 
less at will; thus Kamar al-Din Cin Kilié Khan, enti- 
tled Nizam al-Din {q.v.], eventually, by defeating his 
deputy at the battle of Shakarkhelda {¢.v.], made 
himself independent in the Deccan with Haydarabad 
as his headquarters, and all Dihli could do was to con- 
ciliate him by bestowing the title of Asaf Djah—since 
borne by his descendants, the Nizams {9.v.] of 
Haydarabad. He supported the Marafhas, the new 
Peshwa [q.v.], Badjt Rao, becoming governor of 
Malwa whence he constantly harried the Mughals by 
demands for fresh territory and tribute. A growing 
power around Dihli and Agra was that of the Djafs 
[g.v.] of Bharatpur [g.v.], with whom the Sayyids 
made a separate treaty; the nawwabs of Awadh [q.v.], 
while nominally acknowledging Mughal authority, 
became virtually independent from the time of 
Sa‘adat Khan, better known by his later title of 
Burhan al-Mulk {q.v.], in 1134/1722; the mahimaratib 
which had been conferred on him became the badge 
of the nawwabs of Awadh. His successor Mirza 
Mukim Abu ?]-Mansir Khan, entitled Safdar Djang 
[g.v.], wielded the real political power in the Mughal 
empire. A former imperial officer ‘Ali Muhammad 
Khan was practically independent in Kafahr [¢.v.], by 
now more commonly called Rohilkhand {q.v.], where 
his followers were increased by numbers of Afghans 
taking refuge from the depredations of Nadir Shah 
{g.v.] of Persia, the Mughals losing Kabul and the 
trans-Indus territories to him in 1130/1738. Nadir 
Shah continued his journey of plunder as far as Dihli, 
which was sacked in 1131/1739 amid a general 
massacre of its citizens; he then restored Muhammad 
Shah to his almost meaningless throne, and returned 
to Persia loaded down with treasure, including the 
Peacock Throne of the Mughals {see TAKHT-1 TAWUS]. 
Nadir Shah was murdered in 1160/1747, but an 
opportunist commander Ahmad KhAn took over the 
royal possessions as Ahmad Shah Durrani [q.v.], and 
behaved in much the same way: three invasions had 
by 1165/1751 brought the Durrani armies Lahawr, 
the Pandjab, and Multan; Dihli was again ransacked 
in 1170/1757. In 1174/1761 the Durranis, joined by 
Mughal, Awadh and Rohilla troops, broke the 
Maratha power in the north at the third battle of 
Panipat [q.v.]. The siba of Bengal, however, was less 
disturbed than the centre under succession of strong 
governors; see MURSHID KULI KHAN, SHUDJAS AL- 
DAWLA, SALI WIRDI KHAN, SIRAD] AL-DAWLA; MUR- 
sHIDABAD. The political strife, however, was at least 
not reflected in the sphere of religion, thanks largely 
to Shah Wali Allah Dihlawi (1115-76/1703-62 [4.v.]). 

Muhammad Shah had died in 1161/1748 and had 
been succeeded by his son Ahmad Shah Bahadur, 
who was declared incapable, deposed, imprisoned and 
blinded in 1167/1754; he was succeeded by ‘Alamgir 
II, assassinated in 1173/1759, Shahdjahan III, 
deposed the following year, and Shah ‘Alam IT, 1173- 
1221/1759-1806 [q.v.], none of them with any 
authority or power; a local ditty ran az Dihlt ta Palam 
badshahit Shah ‘Alam—Palam being a small village 
outside Dihit where Delhi airport now stands. The 
real power belonged to Awadh, the Rohillas and the 
Djafts. The Marathas were now again rising to power 


under Sindhia [g.v.], and Shah ‘Alam came under 
British protection between 1765 and 1771. In 1788 a 
Rohilla, Ghulam Khan, had attacked Dihli and 
blinded the emperor; he came again under British 
protection in 1803 when the Maratha army was 
soundly beaten by the British general Lord Lake, 
interestingly commemorated in the Mughal coinage 
(see 11. Numismatics, below). But he, Akbar II 
(1221-53/1806-37) and Bahadur Shah II [@.2.], 
deposed in 1857 after the Mutiny, were no more than 
titular figures, for the Mughal empire had long ceased 
to exist and the last emperor’s authority did not 
extend beyond the Red Fort in Dihlt. The 19th cen- 
tury saw the rise of Urdi poetry, the emperor 
Bahadur Shah himself writing verse under the 
takhallus of Zafar; see also DARD, DHAWK, GHALIB, 
MUMIN, and urbU. For Bahadur Shah’s buildings, of 
some merit, see 7. Architecture, below. 

Bibliography: The bibliographies to the articles 

referred to above should be consulted. 
(J. Burton-Pace) 

2. External Relations. Introductory. The 
Mughal Empire, the Safawid monarchy and the long- 
established Ottoman Empire were the three leading 
Muslim powers of the 10th/16th and 11th/17th cen- 
turies. The Uzbeks of Central Asia were another 
power competing with the Safawids for the control of 
Khurasan and Balkh; they sought support on occa- 
sions for this purpose from the Ottoman Turks, and 
at times from the Mughals as well. But when it suited 
them, they would threaten the marches of the Mughal 
province of Kabul and would go to the extent of play- 
ing the Safawid game to the detriment of Mughal 
interests. The Mughal empire and Safawid Persia had 
enough in common regarding faith, culture and ter- 
ritorial interests to encourage long periods of peace, 
although the main territorial issue between them was 
the control of Kandahar (see below). During the 
10th/17th century, the Deccan kingdoms, with their 
political and Shi‘i sectarian religious alignment with 
Persia, also caused tension in Mughal-Safawid rela- 
tions [see ‘ADIL-sHAHS and KUTB-SHAHS]. In situations 
of conflict, each of these various empires and 
kingdoms would seek allies among the other Muslim 
states according to its current territorial interests. 
Moreover, the Timurid nostalgia for ancestral 
homelands in Central Asia was also a psychological 
factor of considerable pull which the freshly-uprooted 
Babur, as well as the ambitious Shah Djahan, found 
difficult to resist, and this involved them in much 
fruitless hostilities in Central Asia. 

Baburand Humayun. Even though Zahir al-Din 
Babur {g.v.] had been in active contact with Shah 
Isma‘il Safawi since after the historic battle of Marw 
(Ramadan 916/December 1510), his relations with 
Persia, as the sovereign of the Mughal empire, began 
only after his assumption of that status at Dihli in 
Djumada II-Radjab 932/April 1526. Two embassies 
arrived from Shah Tahmiasp I after that date, the 
second to report on his great victory over the Uzbeks 
in the battle of Djam (935/1528); and one was sent by 
Babur to report on his success against the Radjputs at 
the battle of Kanwa (933/1527). Apparently these 
were only minor missions. As Babur’s territorial 
interests had been more exposed to the menace of the 
Uzbeks, Safawid victories over them must have been 
welcome to him, and the mission sent to Kazwin must 
have dwelt on that subject. 

The next Mughal ruler, Humayun {¢.v.], was so 
deeply engrossed in winning territories and in losing 
them that he found little time to nourish the seeds of 
Indo-Persian intercourse left by Babur. In fact, he 
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sent his first mission to Persia when he was in flight 
from India after his two successive defeats (946/1539, 
947/1540) at the hands of the Siri Afghan Shir Shah 
(regn. 947-52/1540-5). When, during the flight, he 
was in immediate danger of falling into the hands of 
his hostile brother Kamran Mirza [q.v.}, virtual ruler 
of Kabul, the unfortunate Padshah, on the advice of 
his faithful adviser and friend Bayram Khan [¢.v.] 
sought and found refuge in Persia. The story of 
Humayin’s one-year stay there (practically the whole 
of 951/1544 including some three months’ stay with 
the Shah), and the accounts of the receptions, 
festivities and banquets held in Humaytn’s honour, 
make interesting reading, but the details need not 
detain us here. Two things, however, stand out: that 
it was with the unexpectedly extensive military help of 
Tahmasp that it was possible for Humayun to recover 
Kandahar, which in turn became the stepping stone 
for the recovery of Kabul and later of Dihli, and two, 
Humiéyiin’s fine sensibility in the matter of art and 
calligraphy (see Riazul Islam, Calendar of documents of 
Indo-Persian relations, Calendar no. Tx. 326) could not 
fail to impress the Persians; and several outstanding 
Persian artists, including Mir Sayyid ‘Ali and 
Khwadja ‘Abd al-Samad, joined HumAayiin’s service 
and eventually became instrumental in founding the 
Mughal school of painting at Dihlt (Riazul Islam, 
Indo-Persian relations, 166; P. Brown, Indian painting 
under the Mughals, Oxford 1924, 53-4). 

After the seizure of Kandahar from Kamran’s 
forces, Humaytin handed over the fort to a Persian 
commander in accordance with his promise to Shah 
Tahmasp. But as he and his men were now without 
any shelter whatsoever, he reoccupied the fort and 
sent an explanation to the Shah, who acccepted the fazt 
accompli with a good grace. In the remaining che- 
quered decade of his life—right up to his restoration 
at Dihlt and eventual death—Huméayin was able to 
maintain good relations and exchange friendly 
embassies with Tahmasp. 

Akbar. During his long reign, the Emperor Akbar 
had dealings with four Safawid monarchs, including 
the famous Shahs Tahmasp I and ‘Abbas I. Within a 
couple of years of Humaytin’s demise, Tahmasp sent 
a force to occupy Kandahar (965/1558). Akbar was 
then in no position to do anything to save the fort, but 
its loss rankled in his heart. An embassy sent by 
the Shah, evidently to mollify the young Mughal 
ruler, failed in its purpose. No return embassy was 
sent. 

Ascending the throne a dozen years after the demise 
of his grandfather Shah Tahmasp, Shah ‘Abbas I was 


in a desperately difficult position, with pressure from” 


the Ottoman Turks in the West and with the Uzbeks 
in occupation of Khurasan. He sent a full-scale 
embassy to Akbar (999/1591), principally for the pur- 
pose of seeking Mughal support against the Uzbeks. 
‘Abd Allah Khan Uzbek’s occupation of Khurasan 
and Uzbek marauding activity in the Mughal frontier 
region, were no less worrying for Akbar, who stayed 
for about fourteen years in the Pandjab to keep a 
watch on the frontier. Placed thus, Akbar had to con- 
duct his foreign relations cautiously. Hence for a good 
while he discouraged ‘Abd Allah Khan Uzbek’s pro- 
posal for a joint Mughal-Uzbek invasion of Persia 
(985/1577), and when, later, he signified agreement 
(994/1586), he did so to keep the Khan humoured, 
fully knowing that the contingency of such a Mughal- 
Uzbek invasion was hardly ever likely to occur. 
Akbar’s real interest was in the recovery of Kandahar, 
for which he awaited a suitable opportunity. Finding 
that they could not save it from the burgeoning Uzbek 





power and losing hope of support from the Shah in 
distant Kazwin, the Persian governors of the fort 
gladly handed it over to Akbar’s men and accepted 
high mansabs for themselves in the Mughal Empire. 
The sudden collapse of Uzbek power, with the death 
of ‘Abd Allah Khan Uzbek and his domineering son 
‘Abd al-Mu?min Khan in the same year (1007/1598- 
9), resolved the crisis for Shah ‘Abbas I and also 
marked the end of a fourteen years’ vigil on the part 
of Akbar. 

It was only when Akbar felt certain of having Kan- 
dahar within his grasp that he decided to send his first 
embassy to Persia. ‘‘This was the first full-fledged 
embassy from the Mughal Emperor for more than 
four decades and Shah ‘Abbas I naturally made much 
of it’? (Indo-Persian relations, 62). At this stage, the 
Sh&h did not particularly mind Mughal occupation of 
Kandahar, for this boded far less ill for his power than 
an Uzbek occupation would. The Uzbeks were still 
strong in Khurasan, and the Shah needed as good 
relations with Akbar as possible. The embassy which 
he sent to the Mughal court in 1006/1598 was aimed 
at seeking the Emperor’s blessings for his projected 
campaign for the recovery of Khurasan. The demise 
of the two Uzbek Khans now paved the way for its 
recovery. With this accomplished, the Shah’s position 
greatly improved at home and abroad. Thus when the 
next embassy from Akbar led by the distinguished lit- 
térateur Mir Ma‘siim [g.v.] arrived, Shah ‘Abbas I 
made it wait for a long time before granting it the first 
audience and, when dismissing the envoy, sent no 
return embassy. Undoubtedly, this was intended to 
express his dissatisfaction over continued Mughal 
occupation of Kandahar. 

Djahangir. The reign of Djahangir opened with a 
carefully-planned Persian attack on Kandahar under 
the leadership of the governor of Harat (1014/1606). 
The attack, which was launched in the hope of taking 
advantage of the situation arising from a change on 
the throne, was disowned by Shah ‘Abbas I when it 
failed. The Shah now changed his strategy. He pro- 
fessed brotherly love for Djahangir (with whom he 
had been in correspondence even before the latter’s 
accession). In 1018/1609-10 the Shah sent a major 
embassy to the Mughal court. This was the first of the 
many missions that he sent to the Emperor during the 
next dozen years—some full-scale embassies, some 
capar ones (small, fast-travelling missions), and some 
comprising simply a noted merchant on a normal 
trading trip to whom a royal missive was given for 
delivery to the Emperor. The purpose of these 
numerous missions was to allay all apprehensions on 
the score of Persian interest in Kandahar and to build 
up a relation of confidence and trust with Djahangir. 
The Shah played the long diplomatic game with great 
finesse, achieving in the end complete success. 
Djahangir’s pride in his brotherly relationship with 
the Shah was considerable, and he sent him the most 
magnificent of all embassies ever sent by the 
Mughals. It was accompanied by more than a thou- 
sand servants and was led by a distinguished noble, 
Khan ‘Alam by title, whom Djahangir used to address 
as brother. Iskandar Beg Munshi records that no 
embassy like it had ever come to the Safawid court. It 
received a magnificent reception, and the Shah 
treated the ambassador on terms of personal friend- 
ship. The upshot of the whole diplomatic exercise was 
that Djahangir came to place so much trust in the 
Shah’s personal friendship that when the latter led an 
expedition to Kandahar, there were only 300 troops in 
this strategically vital fortress. Djahangir’s attempt to 
form a Sunni alliance with the Uzbeks and his plans 
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to send an expedition under Prince Shah Djahan for 
the recovery of the fort, all came to nothing. 

Shah Djahan. Combining ability, ambition and 
vigour, Shah Djahan was well-equipped to follow an 
active and assertive foreign policy. His accession to 
the Mughal throne was followed within one year by 
the death of the great Shah ‘Abbas I, whom Shah 
Djahan as prince used to address as uncle. Shah 
Djahan had ‘‘three main objectives in foreign policy 
each of which was related to Persia directly or 
indirectly. He wanted to recover Qandahar, to re- 
establish the power of his house in his ancestral lands 
in Turan, and to assert his suzerainty over the Deccan 
kingdoms and destroy their alliance with Persia. It 
was naturally his aim to preserve friendship with 
Turan when striking at Qandahar and to keep Persia 
neutral when invading Taran.’’ (Jndo-Persian relations, 
99.) So he proceeded energetically to establish rela- 
tions with both sides. A major embassy was sent to the 
Safawid court, now presided over by the inept Shah 
Safi I, ‘Abbas I’s grandson, who had been brought up 
in the andarin. A return embassy also arrived from 
Persia. But Shah Djah&n also started secret negotia- 
tions with the Persian commander of Kandahar, SAIi 
Mardan Khan. This distinguished Persian noble was 
in mortal danger, for Shah Safi had summoned him 
to the court, and he had interpreted this as a threat to 
his life. This enabled Shah Djahan to send his com- 
manders to take over Kandahar. (‘Alt Mardan was 
given a very high position in Mughal service.) The 
Emperor now sent several missions to the Safawid 
court in order to mollify Shah Safi and, later, his son 
and minor successor Shah ‘Abbas II, with the purpose 
of winning Persian neutrality, if not friendship, in his 
next ambitious venture, sc. the conquest of Turan; 
but the Persians remained sullen and cold towards 
these approaches. 

Meanwhile, Shah Djahan had launched his over- 
ambitious plan of the conquest of Turan. The motives 
for this were sentimental rather than realistic. Though 
successful at the outset, the plan inevitably failed, and 
the Mughals had to beat a costly retreat after only fif- 
teen months’ occupation of Balkh. The Mughal 
retreat from Balkh paved the way for a Persian 
advance on Kandahar. 

Shah ‘Abbas IT sent Shah Djahan a politely worded 
request for the restoration of Kandahar. But he issued 
the letter from Khurasan when he was already on his 
way to invest the fort. The energetic young Shah, 
ignoring the rigours of winter, captured the fort after 
a short siege before the slow-moving Mughal con- 
tingents could reach there (1059/1649). Three 
Mughal expeditions sent one after the other for the 
recovery of the fort failed in their purpose. The point 
worth noting is that seizure of Kandahar by one party 
at an opportune moment, and acquiescence in the 
accomplished fact by the other, had been the norm of 
Mughal-Safawid relations till the time that Shah 
Djahan introduced the element of war into them. 

Awrangzib . Awrangzib, who ascended the throne 
with the title of Alamgir in 1069/1658-9, had been 
involved in two of the three Kandahar expeditions 
during the previous reign. None knew better than he 
the futility of pursuing a policy of recovering the fort. 
Opting for a realistic policy, he gave no further 
thought to its conquest, but at the same time he fol- 
lowed a very firm policy in respect of the frontier 
posts, as can be seen in his ahkam sent to the Mughal 
governor of Kabul (Calendar of documents on Indo-Persian 
relations, nos. Ab 254-5). In the opening years of his 
reign, Awrangzib was naturally anxious to receive a 
congratulatory embassy from Persia—signifying 


recognition of his régime—especially as he had come 
to the throne after a prolonged and contested war of 
succession. He was therefore particularly delighted 
when news arrived of the advent of a full-scale 
embassy from Shah ‘Abbas II. The embassy was 
received with much display of warmth and hospitality, 
and the envoy Budag Beg was honoured in various 
ways. The Shah particularly enjoyed the gift of pan 
(betel-leaf) sent by the Emperor, who now ordered 
arrangements for its regular supply to the capital 
Isfahan. The ambassador was dismissed with many 
presents. 

A return embassy sent by the Emperor was well- 
received at Isfahan at the outset, but later faced much 
rebuff an insult at the hands of the Shah. The 
ambassador, Tarbiyat Khan, was curtly dismissed 
and handed an insulting letter addressed to Awrang- 
zib. The Shah even threatened to invade India and 
indeed marched out of the capital, but died in 
Khurasan. The change in the Shah’s attitude is not 
easy to explain. It could be attributed to a faux pas on 
the part of Tarbiyat Khan, or to a sudden change in 
the mood of the strong-tempered Shah, who was given 
to much drinking, or to a relapse into sectarian 
fanaticism on his part. In any case it was a most 
unfortunate occurrence from the point of view of 
Mughal-Safawid relations, for these were not 
resumed for the rest of Awrangzib’s long reign. 

The post-Awrangzib period. Mughal-Safawid 
relations in the post-Awrangzib period were 
““spasmodic and inconsequential’’. It is interesting to 
note that, once again, it was the question of Kandahar 
which brought some animation into these relations 
which had been dormant since 1077/1666. In 
1121/1709 Mir Ways, the Ghilzay Afghan chief of 
Kandahar, threw off the Safawid yoke, declared for 
India and sought support from the Mughal Emperor 
Bahadur Shah [9.v.]. The latter appointed him 
Mughal governor of Kandahar and gave him the 
prestigious title of ‘Ali Mardan Khan, but at the same 
time, realising that the situation of Kandahar could 
spell danger for both Isfahan and Dihli, he sent a 
secret advice to the Safawid Sultan Husayn to that 
effect. In order to forestall a Mughal-Afghan link-up, 
Shah Sultan Husayn sent a major Persian embassy to 
Dihli, followed by a minor one. But little came out of 
the despatch of these two missions. Both empires were 
in a state of dissolution, and were in no position to 
assist each other. The Ghilzay success at Kandahar 
emboldened the Afghans to invade Persia, an event 
that had far-reaching consequences. 

Kandahar. A word should be said about Kan- 
dahar, which has figured so prominently in this arti- 
cle. It was the main bone of contention between 
Safawid Persia and the Mughal Empire. The question 
is, why did the two powers attach so much importance 
to it in their relations? Standing athwart the route 
between the two kingdoms, it controlled the flow of a 
great deal of their overland trade. But Kandahar as a 
provincial unit itself produced scant revenues. It was, 
rather, a revenue-consuming area and was by no 
means a financial asset. Significantly enough, Kan- 
dahar has been disparagingly called in Mughal- 
Safawid correspondence and in the chronicles 
variously ‘‘a mass of rock’’, ‘‘a mound of dust’’ and 
“‘the wasteland of Kandahar’’ (kharaba-y: Kandahar) 
(see Indo-Persian relations, 300, n. 3). All the figures are 
not available, yet it is a safe bet that Shah Dhahan 
spent much more on his three fruitless Kandahar 
expeditions than whatever he received by way of 
revenue or customs duty from Kandahar during the 
eleven years of its occupation. The main motives 
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behind the Mughal and the Safawid passion for the 
fortress seem to have been prestige and strategy; the 
party which controlled Kandahar could deal more 
effectively with the Uzbeks. 

Mughal-Ottoman relations. The reigns of 
Sultans Selim I (918-26/1512-20) and Suleyman the 
Magnificent (926-74/1520-66) witnessed the extension 
of Ottoman interest and influence in the Indian 
Ocean. This, however, was rapidly cut short with the 
appearance of the Portuguese naval power in the same 
region. Towards the end of this phase, the Turkish 
Admiral, Sidi ‘Ali Reis, was detailed by the Sultan to 
help the Muslim kingdom of Gudjarat [q.v.] against 
the Portuguese. Suffering defeat at the hands of the 
latter, he decided to find his way back home by the 
land route and thus reached Dihli, where he was 
accorded a grand reception by the Emperor 
Huméaytn. The Emperor’s accidental death occurred 
during the Admiral’s stay in Dihli. The royal letter 
which he carried on his way back was, in our view, 
prepared when Humaytn was alive (as evidenced by 
the reference to ‘‘re-establishment on the throne’’), 
but was issued in Akbar’s name. This letter, 
addressed to Sultan Suleyman, does not appear to 
have evoked any response. Akbar’s long reign 
remained barren in regard to relations with the 
Ottomans, who are indeed reported to have been 
suspicious of the great Mughal’s role in matters affec- 
ting Ottoman regional interests in the East. 

Djahangir was so taken up with his friendship with 
Shah ‘Abbas I that he gave no thought to cultivating 
contacts with the Ottomans. He paid little attention to 
an Ottoman embassy that arrived at his court in the 
early years of his reign on account of its uncertain 
status. Shah Djahan, who pursued a vigorous foreign 
policy, was the first Mughal Emperor to send a fully- 
fledged embassy to the Ottoman court. He was 
motivated by a desire to build up a Sunni front against 
a hostile Safawid Persia, but his letter was couched in 
a mood of self-exaltation. A nama-yi humayiin (royal let- 
ter) brought by the Ottoman envoy, Arslan Agha, 
caused much annoyance to the Emperor because of its 
lack of a proper address. Subsequent correspondence 
failed to mitigate the damage done to state relations. 
The Ottoman Sultan Murad IV’s letter (Calendar of 
documents, no. Ott. 394) to Shah Djahan about the 
Uzbek Khans, also evoked a curt reply (no. Ott. 395). 
Another Ottoman embassy arrived, but, unluckily, its 
visit coincided with the period of the War of Succes- 
sion and it proved in effect futile. The Emperor 
Awrangzib also evinced little interest in friendly rela- 
tions with the Ottomans. With the Turkish govern- 
ment in a troubled state after the Ottoman defeat 
before Vienna in 1094/1683, Sultan Suleyman III 
(1099-1102/1687-91) sent an embassy to Awrangzib 
in 1100/1688-9. The embassy was poorly received, 
and Awrangzib disdained to send a _ return 
embassy.Then, after a lapse of well over half-a- 
century, in the wake of Nadir Shah’s invasion and 
spoliation of Dihlt, Muhammad Shah (1131-61/1719- 
48 [q.v.]) opened diplomatic negotiations with Sultan 
Mahmid I (1143-68/1730-54) during the years 1157- 
60/1744-7, and several embassies were exchanged; 
but these proved of little consequence. 

In general, Mughal-Ottoman relations were 
marked by long gaps and were not productive of any 
worthwhile results or developments. Apart from other 
impediments, distance and the length of time taken in 
the exchange of embassies robbed these relations of 
any substance. Proposals made from time to time of 
an alliance against Persia were merely chimerical. 

The great Mughal Emperors kept a vigilant eye on 


all areas which were of interest to the empire. Thus 
Akbar kept in touch with Kashghar and was eager to 
learn about the political situation in China and also 
about that in Europe. He further maintained regular 
diplomatic contacts with the Sharifs of Mecca (Calen- 
dar of documents, no. Ott. 381.1). The same could be 
said, with varying emphasis, of other Emperors down 
to Awrangzib. The Mughal Emperors also main- 
tained contact with men of learning in Persia. Thus 
Akbar received regular reports about them from 
highly-placed agents assigned for this purpose (Calen- 
dar of documents, nos. A.21, A.24, A.32, A.33). 
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3. Administrative and socia} organisation. 

Its centralised administration, organised on 
systematic lines, was a notable feature of the Mughal 
Empire. Very largely it was a creation of Akbar (963- 
1014/1556-1605). At the centre, the Emperor 
appointed ministers such as the wakil, whose office 
after Bayram Khan (d. 967/1560) became largely 
titular and was often unoccupied. The diwdn-i a‘la or 
head of the revenue and finance department came to 
be the most important minister. He controlled 
revenues realised in the Emperor’s personal domain 
(khalisa), determined the assessment figures (djaméa‘) 
on whose basis dagirs [g.v.] were assigned, and was in 
charge of payment of all expenditure, including cash 
salaries. He issued instructions to his subordinates, 
called diwans in the provinces (sibas). 

The mir bakhshi was in charge of grants of mansabs 
{g.v.] (salary-determining ranks), upkeep of the army 


and the intelligence service. He had his own subor- 
dinates (bakhshis) in the siibas. The sadr al-sudiir was in 
charge of appointments of judicial officers and charity 
grants, again with subordinates called sadrs posted in 
each suba. 

Akbar divided the Empire into sibas, each having a 
governor (sipahsalar, sahib-i suba, nazim) appointed by 
the Emperor. The governor’s powers were greatly 
restricted by other officers, the diwan, the bakhshi and 
the sadr, who were directly subordinate only to the 
respective ministers at the centre. Each saba was 
divided into sarkdrs, maintained largely for territorial 
identification. Fawdjdars maintained law and order 
over areas which did not necessarily coincide with 
sarkars, Each sarkar was divided among parganas, each 
having a Muslim judge (kadi) and two semi-hereditary 
officials called kaningo and chaudhari, who were con- 
cerned with tax-collection. 

None of the higher offices ever became hereditary 
before the 12th/18th century and had, in actual prac- 
tice, only short incumbencies. These were filled by 
persons who were awarded mansabs or numerical 
ranks. Each mansab was marked by dual numbers. e.g. 
5,000 dhat, 3,000 suwar (now conventionally rep- 
resented as 5,000/3,000) [see MANSAB and MAN3 
SABDAR]. 

The holders of mansabs or mansabdars of the Mughal 
Empire received their pay either in cash (nakd) or in 
the form of assignments or areas of lands from which 
they were entitled to collect the land revenue and all 
other taxes imposed or sanctioned by the Emperor. 
These assignments were known as djagirs, though 
sometimes the term 7k/a‘, used by the Dihli Sultans, 
was also employed. Land which was reserved for the 
income of the crown was called khdlisa, and such areas 
which were due to be assigned, but were for the time 
being managed by imperial officers, were known as 
paybaki. Territories assigned in lieu of the salary due 
to a mansabdar were termed gagirs, or more precisely 
tankh”ah djagirs. 

Since a dagir was given in lieu of cash salary, it was 
essential that it should yield as much as the salary to 
which the holder was entitled. Djama‘ was the name 
given to figures officially determined as representing 
the net revenue expected from each unit of territory 
(village, pargana, etc.). The djagirs were by their very 
nature transferable. That no person should have the 
same dagir for a long period was an established princi- 
ple of the Mughal Empire. Abu ’I-Fad] SAllami com- 
pared it with the way a gardener transplants plants. In 
practice, the transfers were continuously made 
because a mansabdar, when sent to serve in a province, 
had to be assigned a djagir there; and similarly, those 
recalled from there would require djagir elsewhere. 
But each such transfer, owing to adjustments with 
djama‘, necessitated other transfers. The system of 
djagir transfers was necessary for the unity and cohe- 
sion of the Empire. Only by these transfers could the 
nobles or military commanders be prevented from 
growing into local potentates. Under this system, they 
could never call any part of the country their own and 
remained entirely dependent on the will of the 
Emperor. 

Watan-djagirs formed the only exception to the 
general system of djagir transfers. These djdgirs 
originated from the admission of zamindars or ter- 
ritorial chiefs into the Mughal service. The chiefs 
obtained mansabs or ranks, the pay for which was 
equal to the djama‘ of their hereditary dominions, but 
since their dominions had been autonomous, this 
calculation was arbitrary. Theoretically, the ruler was 
entitled to determine the succession to a watan-qjagir, 
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but, as a rule, the Emperor normally nominated a 
scion of the ruling house. Nobles who were not zamin- 
dars did not normally hold any place as watan. As a 
concession to these mansabdars, Djahangir instituted 
alitin-tamgha-djagirs to be held permanently. But these 
djagirs were confined to small localities and could not 
compare with the great watans or ancestral dominions 
of the Radjput chiefs. 

Regarding fiscal rights of the dagirdars, the assign- 
ment orders described in practically set terms the 
rights which the Emperor granted to dagirdars. The 
djagirdars were entitled to collect authorised revenue 
(mal-i wadjibi) and all claims of the state (hukuk-i 
diwani). No other right except that of collecting the 
land revenue and authorised taxes was delegated to 
the djdgirdar as djagirdar, and he was expected to exer- 
cise this right, too, in conformity with imperial 
regulations. Simple statements requiring the djagerdars 
to take not more than half of the produce occur in the 
revenue records and other literature of Awrangzib’s 
reign. 

The djagirdar had to employ his own agents to collect 
the revenue and taxes within his dagirs. His chief 
agent (gumashta) was the ‘amil, also known as shikdar; 
he would be assisted by an amin (revenue assessor), a 
fatadar (treasurer), and a karkun (accountant). Some- 
times, under smaller djagirdars, the duties of the amin 
and of the treasurer were also entrusted to the ‘amil. 
Often these persons had to deposit securities (kabd) 
with the dagirdar, while they drew their remuneration 
from the revenues they collected. A practice which 
appealed especially to the smaller djagirdars was that of 
idjara or revenue farming. It became very common 
during the reign of Shah Djahan and was held to be 
one of the causes for the ruin of the peasantry. 

The French traveller Bernier has presented us with 
a closely-argued analysis of the causes of the failure of 
the Mughal Empire. Bernier argued that the system 
of the transfer of djagirs led inevitably to oppression 
and devastation of the country. Bernier is supported 
by Bhim Sen, who wrote in or about 1700. A djagirdar 
who had no permanent interest in his djagir had, as an 
individual, a great temptation to exploit his tem- 
porary assignment to an excessive degree. The perti- 
nent question which arises is whether the djagirdars 
were able to put their wishes into effect without any 
check from the Emperor and administration. The 
dagirdar did not possess within his @jagir an absolute 
power over its inhabitants. On the contrary, his 
authority was checked by an almost parallel system of 
administration under the direct control of the ruler 
and his ministers. In the field of revenue collection, 
the ruler’s interests were represented in every pargana 
by two officials known as kanungo and ¢chaudhari 
(deshmukh in the Deccan). These offices were 
hereditary. The fawdjdars [q.v.] or military comman- 
dants appointed by the Emperor had the task of main- 
taining law and order. In discharging this duty they 
could also operate within djagirs. The djagirdar had no 
Judicial powers, and the kadi appointed under an 
imperial farman heard and settled criminal cases. 
Finally, there were the news reporters who sent their 
reports on the conduct of dagirdars and their agents. 

The d@agir system in its standard form worked with 
tolerable efficiency down to the middle of 
Awrangzib’s_ reign (1069-1118/1659-1707). But 
towards the close of that reign, owing to the increasing 
strain of the Deccan wars on the financial resources of 
the Empire and the dislocation of the administration 
owing to the Emperor’s absence fromn Northern 
India, the complicated machinery under which gagirs 
were assigned began to weaken. The crisis which 
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shook the djagir system appeared in the garb of what 
a contemporary writer called di-djagiri (absence of 
d@agirs. More commanders and officers had to be 
accommodated on the imperial payrolls than could be 
found djagirs. Inevitably, influence and money began 
to count more and more in all djagiy assignments. 

A struggle for djdgirs thus developed among the 
mansabdars. It had not become an armed struggle 
during the reign of Awrangzib, when it was fought out 
in the form of factional rivalries. Anand Ram Mukhlis 
suggests that during the reign of Farrukh-Siyar (1124- 
30/1713-19 [g.v.]) dagir assignment by the court 
became a matter of mere paper orders, so that a large 
number of persons who were granted mansabs never 
got djagirs. Once this happened, all was over not only 
with the dagir system but with the Mughal Empire as 
a whole. 

The Mughal nobility was theoretically the creation 
of the Emperor. It was he alone who could confer, 
increase, diminish or resume the mansab of any of his 
subjects. It would be wrong, however, to suppose that 
the Mughal nobility was open to all who could fulfill 
certain criteria of merit and competence to the 
satisfaction of the Emperor. The mansabdars were not 
only public servants but also the richest class in the 
Empire and a closed aristocracy; entrance into this 
class was not easily available to ordinary subjects, 
whatever their merits. The most important factor 
which was taken into account when nobles were 
appointed was heredity. The khanazads, or sons and 
descendants of mansabdars, had the best claim of all. 
But sons did not normally succeed to the full mansabs 
of their fathers. As a result, a large portion of recruits 
always consisted of persons who did not belong to 
families of those already holding mansabs. Such per- 
sons came from a variety of classes. A number of them 
were zamindars or chiefs within the Empire. The inclu- 
sion of zamindars among the officers of the state was no 
innovation of the Mughals, but it is true that Akbar 
gave it very great importance by granting mansabs to 
a large number of zamindars, pre-eminently the 
Radjput chiefs. Their ancestral domains were left to 
them, being treated as their watan-djagirs, but as 
government officers, ordinary dagirs were assigned to 
them in all parts of the Empire. 

There were nobles and high officers of other states 
who were given a place in the Mughal nobility on 
account of their experience, status and influence or of 
the contingents which they commanded and the ter- 
ritories which they controlled. For the Persian and 
Uzbek nobility, India had traditionally been an El 
Dorado where fortunes could be rapidly made. In the 
Deccan, military necessity required that the large 
number of nobles and officers of the independent 
states, both in times of peace and war, be won over to 
the Mughal side. They had to be granted mansabs high 
enough to induce them to betray their own states. 
Almost all the Deccani mansabdars, e.g. Bidjapuris, 
Haydarabadis or Marathas, belonged to this category. 
A small portion of the Mughal nobility was recruited 
from those who had no claims to high birth but were 
pure administrators or accountants. Such were the 
members of the castes of Khatris, Kayasths, Nagar 
Brahmans, etc. Finally, mansabs were also awarded to 
scholars, religious divines, men of letters, etc. Abu ’1- 
Fadl in the time of Akbar and Sa‘d Allah Khan and 
Danishmand Khan during the reign of Shah Djahan 
owed their high ranks to their talents as men of letters. 
A few theologians and religious scholars were also 
awarded mansabs. 

These various elements were incorporated into the 
Mughal service largely as a result of historical cir- 
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cumstances, but partly also as a result of planned 
imperial policy. Akbar’s policy seems to have been to 
integrate all these elements into a single imperial ser- 
vice. He often assigned officers belonging to various 
groups to serve under one superior officer. At the 
same time, the distinct or separate character of each 
group was respected. Akbar’s policy of sulh-t kull, 
universal peace, was at least partly motivated by a 
desire to employ elements of diverse religious 
beliefs—Sunnis, Shi‘is and Hindus—and to prevent 
sectarian differences among them from interfering 
with their loyalty to the throne. 

From a close scrutiny of the sources, it is clear that 
a marked expansion of the nobility did not take place 
ull Awrangzib embarked on the policy of annexing the 
entire Deccan. As a result of fresh recruitment made 
during this period, the internal composition of the 
nobility changed in some material respects. Abu ’I- 
Fadl Ma?miri summed up the changes by saying that 
the khanazdds, i.e. nobles belonging to families 
previously connected with imperial service, were the 
chief losers. There may be some element of exaggera- 
tion in his statement, but our evidence largely bears 
him out. Recruitment from aristocratic families of 
central Asia and Persia still continued, but on a much 
smaller scale. There was very little opportunity of 
entry left for the non-aristocratic educated classes. 
There may have been a few promotions of scholars 
like Bakhtawar Khan and ‘Inayat Allah Khan, but 
their number was limited. There was, however, room 
for adventurers, who first organised their troops and 
established themselves as chiefs or rulers in areas 
outside the control of the Empire and then sought to 
enter imperial service. Many Maratha chiefs offer an 
excellent illustration of this curious procedure. 

Mughal India had a currency system based on the 
silver rupee (178 grains); but the system was formally 
trimetallic, with gold and copper coins circulating at 
rates based on their metal values. The Mughals suc- 
ceeded in issuing a coinage of great purity and unifor- 
mity from numerous mints throughout their empire. 
See further on Mughal coinage, 9. below, 
Numismatics. 

Beneath the imperial structure existed a more stable 
class, that of zamindars. Mukhlis (ca. 1750) defined a 
zamindar as ‘“‘literally meaning master of the land 
(sahib-i zamin) but now (actually) the malik (proprietor) 
of the land of a village or township, who also carried 
on cultivation’’. With such superior ‘“‘land-owners’”’ 
at one extreme, the zamindar also comprised the vari- 
ous tributary chiefs and autonomous Radjas, who 
were also called zamindars by the Mughal chancery. 

It is a remarkable fact that general revenue regula- 
tions issued in the period from Akbar and Awrangzib 
exclude the zamindars from the framework of the 
standard revenue machinery. On the other hand, 
there is considerable evidence that the zamindars paid 
the revenue on behalf of whole villages. A possible 
explanation seems to be that every locality had some 
land under zamindars, who from the point of view of 
the revenue authorities were often simple revenue- 
payers or asami. 

Summary assessment of land revenue and collec- 
tion through zamindérs must in general have con- 
siderably simplified the task of the dagirdars and their 
agents. Yet it was also from the zamindars that they 
met with the greatest opposition. A heavy assessment 
would deprive the zamindars of their income and, in 
that case, they might use their armed retainers, 
backed in some cases by the peasants, to defy the 
djagirdars. For such defiance, a zamindar might forfeit 
his zamindart rights. But a zamindar could not be 


dispossessed or appointed by any one except by the 
Emperor. 

The reign of Awrangzib saw a great increase in the 
pressure of the administration of the dagirdars upon 
the zamindars as a class. Manucci declared that 
“usually the viceroys and governors [of the Mughal 
Empire] are in a constant state of quarrel with the 
Hindu princes and zamindars—with some because 
they wish to seize their lands; with others to force 
them to pay more revenue than is customary.’’ There 
was usually ‘‘some rebellion of the Radjas and zamin- 
dars going on in the Mogul Kingdom’’. 

The peasants were largely comprehended by the 
names ra‘ayd, ra‘iyyat (hence the Anglo-Indian 
“‘ryot’’). That the peasants were a greatly differen- 
tiated class is suggested by the distinction made 
between mukaddams (headmen), kalantran (higher-level 
men), etc., on the one hand, and the rezart“aya (small 
peasants), on the other. A farman of Awrangzib makes 
a separate category for peasants who were so indigent 
as to depend wholly on credit for their seed, cattle and 
subsistence, Whether the peasants had ownership 
rights on the land may be doubted; but since land was 
not scarce, the authorities were more interested in 
keeping the peasants tied to the land which they had 
been cultivating rather than in stressing their claim to 
evict them. There was, in fact, a considerable 
migratory population among the peasants, often 
called paykasht, peasants tilling land away from their 
home villages. 

The village was the unit around which peasant 
society revolved. It was also the real unit of assess- 
ment of the state’s revenue demand, which was then 
distributed among villagers by the headmen and the 
village accountant (patwart). It had thus a financial 
pool, from which apart from taxpayments, minor 
common expenses (kharadj-i dth) were also met. This 
seems to have formed the basic factor behind the for- 
mation of the celebrated, but often elusive, Indian 
village community. The village had its own servants, 
whose status and functions have been studied by 
Fukazawa in an important paper based on documents 
from 18th century Maharashtra. 

Commerce seems to have greatly penetrated the 
village economy, since the peasant needed to sell his 
crop in order to pay his tax. He had little left, how- 
ever, with which to buy urban products. Even so, 
commerce must have intensified the differentiation 
which uneven possession of agricultural and pastoral 
goods (seed, plough, cattle) must already have 
created. There was, however, a _ simultaneous 
tendency towards peasant pauperisation generated by 
the regressive land tax. The peasants were divided 
among castes. Even the administration recognised 
caste hierarchy by varying the revenue rates accord- 
ing to peasant castes, as the documents from 
Rajasthan especially show. The menial and 
“‘untouchable’’ castes were generally excluded from 
the land and formed the bulk of agricultural 
labourers. 

By and large, the artisans were in the same position 
as the peasants: they were technically ‘“‘free’’, but 
hemmed around by many constraints. Though some 
of them were bound to render customary services as 
village servants, most of the artisans could sell their 
wares in the market. Need for advances, however, 
often forced them to deal only with merchants, 
brokers or other middlemen. A very small number 
worked in the workshops (karkkdnas) of nobles and 
merchants. 

Merchants formed a numerous and fairly well- 
protected class in the Mughal Empire. It was also 
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quite divergent. There were, on the one hand, the 
large bands of bandjards, or transporters of goods of 
bulk, moving with load-carrying bullocks over enor- 
mous distances; on the other, there were specialised 
bankers (sarrafs), brokers (dallals) and insurers. Some 
of them, at the ports, also owned and operated ships. 

The theory has been put forward (e.g. by van Leur, 
Steensgaard) that the merchants in Asian and Indian 
commerce (sea-borne as well as inland) were essen- 
tially ‘‘pedlars’’, so that the intrusion of the Dutch 
and English East India Companies introduced 
radically superior commercial techniques for con- 
trolled response to price-variations in different 
markets. There is, however, little justification for this 
thesis. There were small men in Indian commerce 
undoubtedly, men like the small jewel merchant 
Banarsidas, who has left his memoirs. But then there 
were also large merchants (sahs) who had numerous 
agents (baparis, bandjaras) at different places. One of 
such large merchants, Virji Vora of Surat, often 
financed the English East India Company. He had 
agents not only in all important towns in India but 
also in several ports abroad. A fairly efficient system 
of bills (Aundis) and insurance (ima) were great aids to 
the smooth functioning of commerce. 

An interesting debate has been going on for quite 
some time as to whether the Mughal Empire had a 
middle class and so contained potentialities to develop 
into a capitalist economy. Reisner, W.C. Smith and 
Iqtidar Alam Khan have argued that this was so. 
Karen Leonard has recently tried to apply the ‘‘Great 
Firm’’ theory to explain the decline of the Mughal 
Empire. Essentially, proponents of the theory point to 
the development of commerce, banking and large pro- 
fessional classes. Opponents of the thesis include Irfan 
Habib, who has argued that the Mughal urban 
economy and commerce rested heavily on the system 
of land-tax extraction and was incapable of indepen- 
dent development into capitalism. The debate con- 
tinues. 
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4. Economy and internal commerce. 

Population. Estimates of the population of India 
(pre-1947 frontiers) around 1600, when the larger 
part of it had come to be included within the Mughal 
Empire, range from 125 millions (W.H. Moreland, 
corrected by K. Davis) to 145 millions (S. Moosvi). 
Even at the higher figure, it had a population of less 
than a seventh of what the region today contains, and 
an average rate of population growth of just 0,2% per 
annum. Of this, again, as much as 85% lived in the 
villages, the towns containing an estimated 15% of 
the total. 

(a) Rural Production 

Forests and pastures. These covered a very large 
part of the land surface of the Mughal Empire, the 
forests yielding economically important products, 
from elephants to gumlac. Teak, one of the best 
timbers for shipping, grew abundantly on the west 
coast and lower Godavari valley. The larger share of 
pastoral production was reflected in the relatively low 
value of ghi, or clarified butter, relative to foodgrains 
and possibly in the larger availability of cattle per 
capita. i 

Agriculture. Statistics in Abu ’l-Fadl’s A?in-i 
Akbari suggest that sown area in ca. 1595 was about 
50% of what it was ca. 1910 in Uttar Pradesh, 58% 
in Gudjarat and 40% in the Pandjab. This was 
cultivated largely by reliance on rainfall, sup- 
plemented by irrigation from tanks and wells, and, 
especially in the Indus basin, by canals. Shah Djahan 
built two notable canals, the West Djamuna Canal 
(Nahr-i Fayd) and the Ravi canal, designed to provide 
irrigation as well as bring water to the cities of Dihlt 
and Lahore. The implements of agriculture, including 
means of waterlift, were about the same in 1600 as 
1900, the change being seen mostly in the substitution 
of the metallic ‘‘Persian wheel’’ for the wood-and- 
clay-pot geared waterwheel, and the metallic cane 
crushers for the mortar-and-pestle and wooden-rollers 
mills. 

As in other sub-tropical lands, a very large number 
of crops could be raised here. The A?im-i Akbari lists 19 
crops assessed for revenue in the spring harvest and as 
many as 25 in the autumn in the province of Agra. 
Among the new crops that were introduced in India 
under the Mughals were tobacco and maize. Chilli 
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followed a little later. Sericulture had been practised 
in Bengal earlier, but now it underwent considerable 
expansion as Bengal silk appeared on the world 
market. Indigo had a similarly prosperous phase, 


though owing to competition from chemical 
substitutes, the plant is no longer grown commer- 
cially. 


Horticulture was widely pursued, new grafting 
techniques leading to improved varieties of oranges 
and mangoes. Pineapples were introduced by the Por- 
tuguese. 

The village community. Agriculture was largely 
a peasant enterprise, certain castes being exclusively 
peasant ones. But artisans and rural labourers also 
undertook petty cultivation as supplementary occupa- 
tions. The caste system, by excluding the 
“untouchables”? from the ranks of land-holders 
proper, provided a large reserve of labour for agri- 
cultural operations in return for artificially-depressed 
wages. The dominant peasants, appearing in the 
shape of headmen or ‘‘councillors’’ (panc), often 
disposed of the waste lands, collected taxes on behalf 
of the state and operated a village fund. Some of the 
headmen could become rich enough to move into the 
class of zamindars. 

(b) Industry 

Minerals. Mughal India produced considerable 
quantities of good iron, though copper production in 
Radjasthan seems to have been on the decline. As for 
precious stones, the South Indian diamond mines (in 
Golkonda and Bidjapir) were celebrated throughout 
the world. Salt was mined in the Salt Range of 
Western Pandjab. Gold, silver and tin mines were no 
longer worked, and these metals had to be imported. 

Crafts. Textile production was perhaps the largest 
sector, in terms of employment, after agriculture. A 
large variety of cotton cloth, muslin, calico, long 
cloth, chintz, etc., was produced and found markets 
the world over. Gudjarat specialised in the interweav- 
ing of cotton, silk, and silver and gold wire, and was 
the home of the ingenious patola device (warp and 
weft pre-dyed). India also produced good steel, 
leather, and lacquerware. With the introduction of 
artillery, guns and muskets began to be made [see 
BARUD. vi. India], but the lack of ability to cast iron 
hampered manufacture of iron goods. 

Production organisation. The rural artisan was 
often tied to his village by the hereditary allotment of 
land for subsistence in lieu of which and of some petty 
shares in the villagers’ crop, he had to render certain 
customary services to the villagers. Thus villages had 
their own hereditary carpenters and blacksmiths, 
barbers, leather workers, etc. But there were a large 
number of independent artisans who worked on 
orders of individuals or put their products directly on 
the market. Once they came into contact with mer- 
chants, they began to receive from them advances to 
cover costs of raw materials in return for their pledg- 
ing to meet their orders on time and at predetermined 
prices. This led to a kind of putting-out system where 
the material for work being expensive, the merchant 
provided it himself (e.g. silk). Finally, the artisan 
became a wage-worker in the workshops (kdrkhdnas) of 
merchants and nobles, where he worked for wages, 
provided by the master with the material to be worked 
on (gold, jewellery, silk, etc.). The typical Indian 
artisan, however, seems to have worked at home, 
often heavily burdened with advances from the 
merchant-usurer. 

(c) The fiscal system 

The taxation system was a very important compo- 

nent of the economy, since it was the large land-tax, 


generating “‘induced trade’’ in the countryside, and 
the expenditure of the tax-money, from the 
establishments of the Emperor and the nobility, which 
maintained directly or indirectly a very large part of 
the urban population. Though the rate of the land- 
tax, as portion of actual produce, varied according to 
crop, kind of land, category of revenue-payer and 
locality, the tax nevertheless comprised such a large 
part of the surplus that it could be legitimately con- 
fused with rent. This was not only what Francois Ber- 
nier thought, holding the King to be the proprietor of 
the soil, but the Indian jurist Kadi Muhammad A‘la? 
also held this too, deeming the land-tax to be udjra 
(rent) and not kharadj. In the 11th/16th century 
documents, half the produce is held to be a fair 
amount of tax [see further, DaRIBA. 6 (b) and (c); 
KHARAD}. IV}. 

The state also levied taxes on crafts, goods in tran- 
sit, exports and imports, all grouped under the term 
s@ir. It is difficult to estimate the full magnitude of 
such taxes, the burden of which, of course, fell on the 
consumer. These do not seem, however, to have been 
excessively heavy. The custom duties, for example, 
did not exceed 5% ad valorem. 

A feature of the Mughal system was the combina- 
tion of tax-collection with salary payment; taxation 
rights in particular areas (djagirs) were assigned to 
nobles (djagirdars) who could collect the amounts due 
to them by this means, it being so arranged that the 
djam* (or estimated net revenue) of the area placed in 
their @agir was equal to their pay-claim (falab). This 
necessitated constant transfer of these assignments, as 
the nobles were posted to other places, or an increase 
or decrease in their pay required alteration in the size 
of their dagirs [see further, DJAGIR and section 3 
above]. 

The pattern of expenditure of the tax-resources 
contributed much to the shaping of the urban 
economy. A very large part of the tax-income passed 
into the hands of the high nobility: the top 25 princes 
and nobles in 1595 obtained over 30% of the 
estimated tax-income. They maintained an excep- 
tionally large ‘‘service’’ sector (harem, attendants, 
musicians, dancers, etc.), and spent heavily on lux- 
uries (jewellery, fine clothes, gold and silver articles, 
animals, etc.), thus creating on the one hand, a mass 
of unproductive servant population and, on the other 
giving employment to craftsmen and professionals, 
concerned with luxury articles and court culture only. 
A very large part of the tax-income, about half, went 
into maintaining the army, which meant an enormous 
expenditure on horses (largely imported) and their 
maintenance; here again the mode of life of a cavalry 
trooper supported a large service sector. 

Towns grew to provide subsistence goods as well as 
craft-goods to this tax-generated market. Since pro- 
ductivity was so low, I. Habib has argued that a very 
large urban population became necessary to provide 
for the needs of the population directly maintained by 
tax-expenditure. Foreign travellers of the period cer- 
tainly found many Indian towns to be very large, 
Agra {q.v.] in the 11th/17th century well exceeding 
half-a-million in population. 

Only a small part of the tax collected in the villages 
seems to have been spent in the countryside. This was 
almost certainly the case with what the zamindars col- 
lected. These hereditary rural right-holders obtained 
a part of the revenue collected (10% in most parts of 
Northern India) for their assistance in collecting 
revenue, and also had rights to levy their own 
imposts, which brought them an income, officially 
computed as equal to 10% of the land tax in Northern 
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India and 25% in Gudjarat. They also had further 
fiscal claims of a lesser magnitude as local hereditary 
officials (chawdhuris, desais, deshmukhs, etc.). The 
zamindars thus provided a semi-aristocratic rural 
market for certain crafts; but how far they depended 
on towns is not entirely clear. 

(d) Internal commerce 

Monetary system. Taking over from Shér Shah 
Lédi (947-52/1540-45), the Mughals maintained a 
trimetallic system of great uniformity and purity. The 
silver rupee gradually replaced the copper fanka as the 
major money unit for larger transactions, and in the 
11th/17th century, there was a great contraction in 
Mughal copper coinage. The gold mohur [g.2.] 
remained in use mainly for hoarding purposes. The 
influx of silver into India in the 10th/16th century did 
not cause a large rise in prices owing to the absorption 
of silver-money as substitute for copper; but in the 
next century a moderate inflation seems to have taken 
place [see further, below, section 11]. 

Credit. The use of bills (hundis) in the Mughal 
Empire was so extensive that bill-money must be 
deemed to have substantially supplemented coined 
money in the major markets. The hundis could also be 
insured. The sarrafs or bankers, who specialised in dis- 
counting bills, also accepted deposits, so that a 
rudimentary system of deposit-banking existed, with 
even credit-money being created by allowing 
payments through bankers on bankers’ books. The 
interest rates were higher in India than in Western 
Europe, and lower in Gudjarat and Northern India 
than in Bengal and the Deccan. But they distinctly fell 
about the middle of the 11th/17th century, varying in 
commercial transactions in Gudjarat between 0.5 and 
0.75% a month. Annual interest rates were not 
quoted. 

Commercial organisation. It has become com- 
mon to assume, after van Leur and Steensgaard, that 
the basic unit of Indian and Asian commerce was ‘‘the 
pedlar’’, or the merchant with small capital, who 
made the volume of trade large in the aggregate only 
because his class was so numerous. There have been 
doubts raised on this (T. Raychaudhuri, I. Habib), 
since merchants (sahus) of large capital, with 
numerous factors (byupdris, gumdshtas) are so fre- 
quently encountered. ‘‘Avog’’, a kind of bottomry or 
respondentia arrangement, also enabled the use of 
large capital resources by shipowners and other mer- 
chants. 

Brokers were a universal element in Indian com- 
mercial organisation (South India being an excep- 
tion); they provided supplies as well as credit, in 
which case they sometimes acted as bankers. All mer- 
chants normally dealt through brokers, for conve- 
nience and possibly as a kind of protection against 
fraud. Insurance (dima) itself was fairly well 
developed. Bills could be insured against non- 
payment, and merchandise against loss. The adaviyas 
even insured merchandise against transit taxes, for 
payment of which they made themselves responsible. 
‘‘Avog’’ arrangements appear to have led to a species 
of marine insurance, which even the English East 
India Company {see below, section 5] freely made use 
of. 
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5. Commerce and European trade connec- 
tions with Mughal India. 

In the regions of the Mughal empire which were at 
peace, commerce was active, and, for the period, 
highly organised. Funds were ordinarily transmitted 
by bills of exchange, which could be negotiated in all 
the principal towns, and in some centres outside the 
empire. Merchants were, however, disinclined to 
carry large stocks of commodities, and preferred to 
utilise their funds in money-lending; the rate of 
interest in commercial transactions was commonly 
about 10 or 12 per cent, but the charge was much 
higher when the element of risk was great. 

External land-trade was almost limited to the two 
caravan routes westward by way of Kabul and Kan- 
dahar, though there was some small traffic with Tibet. 
By sea, Gudjarat {q¢.v.] had old-established connec- 
tions with the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, with East 
Africa, and with Sumatra, Malacca and further East; 
on a much smaller scale, Sind had relations with Per- 
sia; while Bengal dealt chiefly with the south of India 
and with Burma and Siam. 

During the 16th century, all the sea routes connec- 
ting India with the rest of the world were dominated 
by the Portuguese, who had in 1510 conquered Goa 
from the ‘Adilshahis {¢.v.], and subsequently took 
over Diu [q.v.] and Damo in the Kathiawar penin- 
sula in 1535 and 1558 respectively [see HIND. iv. 
History, at III, 422a], and for the remainder of the 
century it was the Portuguese who controlled Euro- 
pean commerce with the Mughal lands. They were 
concerned rather to exploit than develop; the chief 
extension of trade due to their efforts was the supply 
of cloth to Brazil and West Africa, but most of this was 
drawn from the Coromandel coast, which was outside 
the Mughal empire until almost the end of the 17th 
century. 

But the Portuguese monopoly was challenged when 
the English East India Company, following on the 
success of the English Levant Company’s trade with 
the Eastern Mediterranean lands of Islam, was incor- 
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porated by royal charter in 1600. A ‘“‘factory’’ or 
trading agency was established in Surat [g.v.] against 
strenuous Portuguese opposition, and its position 
secured by a grant from the Emperor Djahangir in 
1618. Strat was replaced by Bombay [q.v.] as the 
Company’s principal settlement on the west coast of 
India, being acquired from the Portuguese in 1661 as 
part of the dowry brought by Charles II’s wife 
Catherine of Braganza; the fortunes of the Company 
were to be exactly coeval with the Mughal dynasty, 
for in 1858, after the Indian Mutiny, the Company 
lost its charter and was legally dissolved. 

Various separate Dutch companies began trading 
with India and the Far East, but a merger in 1602 led 
to the formation of the powerful United East India 
Company, the Vereenigde Oost-Indische Campagnie 
(VOC), which also had a factory at Surat from 1617. 
In the course of the first two-thirds of the 17th century 
the Dutch dealt severe blows at the Portuguese Estado 
da India, blockading Goa by sea and capturing Col- 
ombo in Ceylon and Cochin in mainland India in 
1656 and 1663 respectively. During the 18th céntury, 
however, the Dutch were gradually excluded from 
India by the British and concentrated their efforts on 
the East Indies and the Far East; the VOC itself was 
dissolved in 1800 and its functions transferred to the 
Dutch state, the Batavian Republic as it then was. 

A French East India Company, the Compagnie des 
Indes Orientales, was first founded by Colbert in 1664 
and the factory at Pondicherry opened in 1674, but its 
operations were on a smaller scale than those of the 
British and Dutch until it was re-organised in 1721 
and 1725, and henceforth it was well-capitalised and 
strongly supported by the state. Until the Treaty of 
Paris of 1763 confined French trade to the five ports 
in southern and eastern India, the two Companies 
and the state apparatuses behind them were to be 
rivals for political control, and the involvement of the 
two powers in local dynastic conflicts was to be a fac- 
tor in the loosening of Mughal control over the prov- 
inces and the final enfeeblement of the Empire during 
the 18th century. Smaller trading companies were 
also founded by e.g. Denmark and Sweden and from 
Ostend, with a Danish factory at Tranquebar on the 
south-east coast since 1620. 

The acquisition of trading rights by the English and 
Dutch in western India in the early 17th century owed 
much to the Mughal authorities’ strained relations 
with the Portuguese at this time. Frome Surat the two 
companies speedily expanded their trade inland to the 
commercial centres of textile weaving, not only at 
places near the coast like Broach [see BHARO¢] and 
Ahmadabad [g.2.] in Gudjarat [q.v.] but also to more 
distant places like the great emporia and imperial 
capitals of Burhanpur, Agra and Dihli [q.vv.}, and 
thence eastwards to Bihar, Orissa and Bengal. Fac- 
tories were established by the English, Dutch and then 
French on the Higli (Hooghly) river in Bengal from 
the 1630s onwards, lured by the agricultural richness 
of eastern India, its textiles, indigo, etc., and likewise 
on the south-eastern Coromandel coast, including at 
Madras [9.v.], by the English, Dutch, French and 
Danish. Trade developed in silk, saltpetre, fine calico 
and muslin. Towards the close of the century a change 
of fashions in Europe produced a great demand for 
muslin and prints, which was met partly by Bengal, 
and partly by Madras, by this time technically within 
the limits of the empire. 

The outstanding feature of all trade with India was 
the need for importing gold and silver. India bought 
little beyond the industrial metals and luxury goods, 
but was eager to sell produce for cash; and, since 


Western Europe could not supply what was most in 
demand, the operations of the trading Companies 
were necessarily so organised as to direct streams of 
gold and silver to India from those countries which 
would part with them, notably, at this period, gold 
from China, and silver, and later gold from Japan. 
The seaports serving the empire were thus brought 
into a complex but efficient organisation, which took 
whatever they had to sell, supplied whatever they 
wanted to buy, and, so far as was possible, satisfied 
the demand for gold and silver. 

Inland transport was necessarily less efficient. The 
Indus, the Ganges, the Djumna, and the waterways of 
Bengal were largely used, but the bulk of the empire 
depended on what were then called roads, unmetalled 
tracks, sometimes defined by lines of trees, with 
halting-places which were generally walled or other- 
wise defended against robbers, and usually furnished 
with supplies. Transport was effected by carts and 
pack-animals, generally oxen but in some places 
camels. Passengers travelled on horseback, in palan- 
quins, or in carts drawn by fast oxen. There were 
excellent arrangements for the rapid transit of letters, 
but these were for official use, and were not ordinarily 
available for private persons, who hired messengers 
when required, or in a few cases, clubbed together to 
send messengers periodically. 
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6. Religious life. 

When speaking of Mughal religious life, most 
scholars, and general readers, will think almost 
exclusively of Akbar’s din-i taht [q.v.], that syn- 
cretistic religious movement which has been con- 
sidered by some to be heresy, if not plain apostasy 
from Islam, while others would rather classify it as a 
kind of mystical ‘‘secret society’’ comprising a very 
limited number of court-related élite. Akbar, the pro- 
totype of ‘‘mystical electicism’’, who liked to select the 
very best from all the religious traditions which he had 
encountered during his famous discussions in the 
“ibadat-khana of Fathpir Sikri, has become, for many, 
the quintessential Grand Mughal. However, his 
attempt at a reconciliation of the major trends inside 
his vast country was only one in the plethora of 
religious movements during Mughal times. 

When settling in the subcontinent, the Mughals 
found a considerable Mahdawi influence (see 
MAHDAWis]. The Mahdi of Djawnpir had died in 
911/1505, but his followers became once more power- 
ful during the Suri interregnum, and apparently con- 
tinued to live under the surface, influencing a number 
of mystically-minded people. On the other hand, 
Babur himself brought with him, if not an affiliation 
with, at least a great respect for, the Nakshbandi 
order; he even translated ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar’s 
Risdla-yi Walidiyya [see AHRAR in Suppl.]. One century 
later, it was this very Nakshbandi order in India that 
tried to counteract Akbar’s lenient religious policy 
and found its most remarkable representative in 
Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1034/1624 {q.v.]). 

For Indian Islam has always displayed two faces 
which one might call, for want of a better term, the 
India-oriented mystical, inclusive one, and the 
Mecca-oriented prophetic, exclusive one. These two 
trends are visible from early times and became once 
more evident in the conflict of Akbar’s ideals and 
those of the Nakshbandiyya at the beginning of the 
1ith/17th century. They are fully developed in the 
conflict of his great-grandsons Dara Shikoh and 
Awrangzib [q.vv.] in the second half of the same 
century. 

Akbar, like his father and grandfather, had been a 
great believer in the Sufis, particularly the Cishti 
order [see éisHt1yya], but his assumption of the role 
of supreme arbiter in religious affairs, as promulgated 
in the makdar, the so-called ‘‘infallibility decree’, 
after his great vision in 988/1579, should perhaps be 
understood as being influenced by the approaching 
turn of the millennium: the year 1000 A.H. (corre- 
sponding to 1591-2) could be imagined as the begin- 
ning of a new, ideal phase in the history of Islamic 
peoples under a sacred king. But against such mystical 
claims stands the mission of the mudjaddid-i alf-i thani, 
The Renovator of the second millennium, Ahmad 
Sirhindi, who regarded himself as the kayyum upon 


whose being the world relies. The role assumed by 
Akbar, and to a lesser extent by his two successors 
Djahangir and Shah Djahan, is that of the king as the 
carrier of the farr-t humayun, the ancient Iranian con- 
cept of the khwdrena, the wholesome luminous power: 
The ruler, as Akbar’s admirers would claim, is the 
insan-i kamil [see AL-INSAN AL-KAMIL], the Perfect 
Man, of whom Sifism had been dreaming for cen- 
turies. In the case of Djahangir and Shah Djahan, the 
emphasis seems to shift slightly toward the king’s role 
as the heir to Solomon, the Kur’anic prophet-king 
who had power over men, djinns, and animals (Ebba 
Koch, in her Shah Jahan and Orpheus, Vienna 1988, has 
rediscovered the Solomonic imagery in Mughal 
palaces). But while the royal mystique was fitted into 
a more orthodox framework under Akbar’s two suc- 
cessors, Shah Djahan’s heir-apparent Dara Shikoh 
once more tried to follow his ancestor’s attempt to 
unite the two main religions of India in order to reach 
the madjma‘ al-bahrayn (stra XVIII, 60), the con- 
fluence of the two oceans. That is the title of his book 
in which he emphasised the essential unity of the great 
religious traditions by leaning heavily on the concept 
of wahdat al-wudjiid as it had become the halimark of 
the followers of Ibn ‘Arabi (active in India since the 
late 8th/14th century) which seemed to be the Islamic 
equivalent of the Vedantic concept of advaita, non- 
duality. The tensions between him and his younger 
brother Awrangzib that led to his own execution 
brought about a rule of the Mecca-oriented type of 
Indian Islam for nearly half a century, much to the 
chagrin of many Siifis, Shi‘is and Hindus. 

This highlights the fact that another tension that 
marks the Mughal period is that between Sunni and 
Shi groups, which became increasingly problematic 
owing to the constant influx of Persian nobles who 
took office in the army or at court, particularly after 
Djahangir’s marriage with the Persian lady Nur- 
djahan. The struggle against the Shi‘a was carried out 
largely by scholars close to the Nakshbandi order. 
That is true also for the 12th/18th century, when the 
Nakshbandi-Shi‘%i conflict found a tragic expression in 
the case of the staunch Nakshbandi leader and poet 
Mazhar Djandjanan, who lost his life when ridiculing 
a Muharram procession. The fact that the Deccan 
kingdoms were predominantly ruled by Shr‘i princes 
gave the orthodox defender of Mughal Sunni 
supremacy in the 11th/17th century an additional 
reason for caution, if not aversion. 

But it was not only the movements on the higher 
levels of society such as the imperial experiments, or 
the ardent letters of Ahmad Sirhindi, who urged the 
nobles to return to a sober Islam, that mark the 
religious situation in Mughal India. One may even 
say that, in the long run, another trend was more 
important than these theological issues, and that is the 
development of religious literature in the vernaculars. 
During early Mughal days, Kadi Kadan, a Mahdawi 
mystic from Sind (d. 959/1551), wrote what seems to 
be the first mystical verse in Sindhi, using the 
indigenous form of the doha and the imagery of the 
countryside, thus laying the foundations for a great 
poetical tradition. (It may be mentioned at random 
that Kadi Kadan’s grandson Miyan Mir was Dara 
Shikoh’s source of inspiration.) Shortly after Kady 
Kadan’s death, mystical literature appears in the 
Northwestern Frontier region, where Bayazid Ansari, 
the pir-i rawshan ‘‘luminous Pir’’, composed religious 
instruction in his native Pashto [see RAwSHANTYYa]. 
And while Akbar was residing in Lahore, he may 
have heard of the mystical bard Madho Lal Husayn, 
who—again for the first time—used his Pandjabi 
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mother tongue to sing of the intoxicating power of 
love. It is quite possible that Akbar’s generalissimo 
Kh4n Khanan ‘Abd al-Rahim [see KHAN KHANAN] was 
acquainted with him; he too joined those who wrote 
mystical verse in the vernacular, in his case, in Hindt. 

After Awrangzib’s death in 1118/1707, India, and 
especially Dihli, was reduced to a most deplorable 
state; and yet the 12th/18th century was a time of 
amazing religious and literary activities. One has only 
to think of those Stfis who wrote in the regional 
languages; the names of Bullhé Shah and, somewhat 
earlier, Sultan Baha for Pandjabi, of Shah ‘Abd al- 
Latif Bhita?i for Sindhi, and of Rahman Baba for 
Pashto, are proudly mentioned in the countryside, 
and their works have given people in the rural areas 
a treasure of wisdom and mystical imagery which has 
permeated their lives and has inspired the literature in 
those languages to our day. In the Deccan, Dakhni 
Urdu had flourished for a long time, and was then 
transported to the north where Urdu developed into a 
rich_ literature after Awrangzib’s death. Great 
mystical writers continued to live in Dihli despite 
material disasters, and tried to offer the people some 
consolation with their writings and preaching. 

Mir Dard [q.v.] is famous for his tender mystical 
Urdu verse, but produced also numerous Persian 
works in which he propagated the tarika muhammadiyya 
which his father had founded, a mystical sub-order of 
the Nakshbandiyya mudjaddidtyya; later, the {arika 
muhammadtyya was to turn into a belligerent movement 
against the Sikhs and the British. Mazhar represented 
the stern Nakshbandi line, while Shah Wali Allah 
[g.v.}, initiated into various farikas, including the 
Nakshbandiyya, tried for the first time a more 
modern approach to the problems of his time by 
analysing the causes of the downfall of Muslim power. 
By translating the Kur?4n into Persian, he sought to 
help his compatriots to understand its simple meaning 
without relying on the fossilised commentaries and 
supercommentaries; and, as ‘‘vicegerent of the 
Prophet in blaming’’ he chastised the numerous un- 
Islamic customs, including pilgrimages to certain 
saints’ tombs. All three of the Dihli mystics expressed 
equal aversion to popular mysticism and the activities 
of the ‘‘miracle-mongers’’ who apparently swarmed 
around in the country. 

The position of the Muslims was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult during the later Mughal days, partly 
owing to the divergent trends among themselves. But 
they had also to deal with the Sikh community, which 
had developed from a mystically-minded fraternity in 
the Pandjab into a militant power, since Djahangir 
and later Awrangzib very unwisely had given up 
Akbar’s tolerant attitude towards them. Under 
political pressure, the Sikh power had grown to 
become a deadly enemy of the later Mughals; its 
soldiers wrested most of the Pandjab from them. But 
perhaps the most tragic part of later Mughal times is 
that the worst pillages were inflicted upon the 
inhabitants of northwestern India, not by the Djats, 
Sikhs, or even MahrAattas, but by their Muslim coreli- 
gionists: first the Persians under Nadir Shah, and 
then the Afghans under Ahmad Shah Durrani Abdali, 
who had been invited by such religious leaders of 
Dihlt as Shah Wali Allah to rescue the Indian 
Muslims from their enemies. Another tragic aspect is 
the widening rift between Sunnis and _ Shi‘is, 
especially after the foundation of the outspokenly Shi‘1 
province, later kingdom, of Awadh [q.v.]. The pocket 
of Sunni Rohillas, who had been intensely involved in 
Dihli politics, was crushed by the Shi‘1 Nawwab of 
Awadh, who played into the hands of the British. The 


increasing British influence on Indian life was to 
change the political and economical status of the 
Muslims for the worse by introducing legal and fiscal 
measures that led to the impoverishment of large 
groups of Muslims, as well as to a decrease in Muslim 
education. Lucknow continued to develop a Shi‘I sub- 
culture of its own, and it seems that the ideals of the 
Nakshbandiyya and the farika muhammadiyya survived 
in some of the leading figures in Dihli during the last 
decades of Mughal rule. 
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(ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL) 

7. Architecture. 

Various aspects of Mughal architecture have been 
treated under utnp. vii. Architecture. The Mughal 
schools; and pIHLi. For typologies of buildings see 
BURDJ. ili, 4; BUSTAN. ii; MAHALL. vi; MAKBARA. 5. 
India; MANARA, 2. India; Maspy1ip. H. The architec- 
ture of the mosque. IT. In Muslim India. This section 
gives an overview of the stylistic development and of 
architectural types. Names and monuments between 
quotation marks are that of local usage not supported 
by historical evidence. The use of Persian terms 
follows the practice of the Mughal sources. 
Abbreviated references inserted in the text are quoted 
in full in the Bibliography at the end of the article. 

Muslim architecture owes to the patronage of the 
Mughals one of its most creative and richest periods. 
As recent research has begun to show, no other period 
of Muslim architecture before the Mughals has left us 
such a wealth of secular and religious buildings. The 
Mughals were highly aware of the potential of 
architecture as a means of self-representation as well 
as an instrument of royalty (Kandahari, 144 f., 147, 
Eng. tr. Brand and Lowry, 1985, 290-1, 294; Kanbo, 
iii, 1972, 18; Eng. tr. of the latter, Koch, 1982b, 259). 
Consequently, at least up to Awrangzib’s reign, the 
formative phases of Mughal architecture were deter- 
mined not by individual architects but by the commit- 
ted patronage and informed judgment of each 
emperor. Mughal architecture created a supremely 
confident style by synthesising the most heterogenous 
elements: Central Asian, Timtrid, Indian, Persian 
and European. The supra-regional character of 
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Mughal architecture sets it apart from the earlier 
Muslim architecture of India and gives it a universal 
appeal. 

Since the Mughals were direct heirs to the 
Timirids, the sustaining element of their architec- 
ture, especially in the initial phase, was Timurid (in 
the older literature often taken to be ‘‘Persian’’). A 
fact that is not generally recognised is that essential 
ideas of Timiurid architecture, such as symmetry of 
plans reflected in the elevations, as well as complex 
vaulting, came to fruition much more in Mughal 
architecture than in Safawid Persia, which was also 
heir to the same tradition. 

Babur (932-7/1526-30). 

The initial phase under Babur is difficult to 
evaluate because of the discrepancy between his own 
writing about architecture, which sets high Timurid 
standards (Babur-nama, Eng. tr. A.S. Beveridge, Lon- 
don 1921), and the few buildings that have survived. 
Although he is celebrated as a founder of gardens, it 
is his mosques in Sambhal (933/1526), Ayodhya and 
Panipat (both 935/1528-9) that remain from his brief 
reign. Of Babur’s gardens in India, the rock cut 
Bagh-i Nilufar at Dhélpur is preserved to some extent 
(933-5/1527-9), Only fragments remain of his famous 
Cahar Bagh (Car Bagh) or Bagh-i Hasht Bihisht at 
Agra. According to an 18th-century plan of Agra in 
the Djaypur Palace Museum, the garden was situated 
on the other side of the Yamuna or Jumna aimost 
opposite to the later Tadj Mahall. According to Zayn 
Khan (Tabakat-i Baburi, Eng. tr. S.H. Askari, Delhi 
1982, 160 f.), Babur’s nobles followed his example by 
building gardens ‘‘on the models of Khurasani 
edifices’. Other amenities of Central Asian life style, 
such as ‘‘four royal hot-baths’’, were constructed ‘‘in 
the cities of Hindustan’’ to content the ‘‘Khurasanis 
and Samarkandis’’ who had come with Babur to India 
(ibid. ). 

Humayun (937-50/1530-43, 962-3/1555-6). 

A heterogenous picture of Mughal architecture 
prevails during the next period, that is, up to the mid- 
dle of the 16th century, the two phases of Humayin’s 
reign. The Timurid strand is represented by almost 
pure imports such as the mosque at Kaépura, Agra 
(937/1530-1), which shares its main features with the 
16th-century Namazgah at Karshi [¢.v.] to the south- 
west of Samarkand. Two anonymous tombs at Dilhi, 
the ‘‘Sabz Burdj’’ and the ‘‘Nila Gumbad’’, intro- 
duce on North Indian soil a late-Timtrid formula for 
octagonal tombs [see MUTHAMMAN]. The common 
features of the two buildings are their elegant propor- 
tions (more pronounced in the ‘‘Sabz Burdj’’, Pl. 
XXI, 1, which reflect late-Timtrid ideals with its 
elongated pishtaks (sc. portals in the form of a 
monumental arched niche in a rectangular frame), 
and a slightly bulbuous dome set on a high cylindrical 
drum housing an inner lower dome), their four- 
centred arches, their outer facing with tile work 
arranged in geometrical patterns and the painted 
plaster decoration and arch-netting of their vaults. 
The ground plan of this tomb type is in the form of 
an irregular octagon. The Timurid element was soon 
to merge with local building traditions, in particular 
with regard to the facing of buildings and architec- 
tural decoration. The main source of inspiration was 
here the revival of the ornamental sandstone style of 
the early Dihli sultanate. It had gone out of fashion 
during the 14th and 15th centuries in Dihli, but con- 
tinued uninterrupted in provincial centres (Bayana, 
Kanawg)) leaving an architectural deposit from which 
early Mughal and Suri architectures could draw their 
inspiration (Koch, Arch. forms, 135 f.). Characteristic 





of this style is, inter alta, a highly ornate revetment of 
buildings with red or buff sandstone. Typical 
examples are the buildings of the Purana Kil‘a at 
Dihli (the palace citadel founded in 939/1533 as Din- 
panah by Humayun and altered consequently by Shér 
Shah Sari and probably also by Akbar), particularly 
the mosque in it, which, on the basis of literary 
evidence, must be attributed to Shér Shah Sari (early 
1540s). The only surviving palace building in the 
citadel, the two-storeyed octagonal ‘‘Shér Mandal’, 
represents a Timirid-Safawid pavilion type with a 
painted cruciform interior and arch-netted vaults (for 
a plan, see Petruccioli, 1988, fig. 237). None of 
Humayin’s own palace buildings described by 
Khandamir (cf. MAHALL] seems to have survived. 
The first preserved Mughal residential building that 
can be dated is the recently-identified pavilion of 
Muhammad, Humaytn’s bakhshi (Pl. XXIII). It was 
built in 940/1533-4 near the tomb of Shaykh Bahlal in 
the fort of Vidjayamandirgafh, Bayana (Djahangir, 
Tuzuk, ii, 63; cf. Iqtidar Alam Khan, New light on the 
history of two early Mughal monuments of Bayana, in 
Mugarnas, vi). The small two-storeyed stepped 
pavilion of red sandstone is a key building of Mughal 
palace architecture because it contains in nuce two con- 
stituent elements: that of flat-roofed post and beam 
construction and, in its main floor, the configuration 
of a closed central block with an ambulatory 
verandah. 

Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605). 

General considerations. After these architec- 
tural preludes, Mughal architecture attains its distinc- 
tive character during the reign of Akbar, whose syn- 
cretistic genius had its impact not only on the political 
affairs of the Mughal empire but also on the develop- 
ment of the arts. Military conquests were reflected in 
architecture, a process helped by an influx of crafts- 
men from the new provinces to the Mughal court. 
Akbar’s architectural activity surpassed even that of 
the Tughluks, who had already shown a mania for 
building. Akbari architecture developed into a supra- 
regional dramatic synthesis characterised by a most 
sweeping extraction of features from earlier Indian, 
Central Asian, Timurid and Persian styles. Stylistic 
clashes resulting from the amalgamation of such 
heterogenous elements were absorbed by the favourite 
building material, red sandstone, whose unifying hue 
carried an additional attraction in being the colour 
reserved for imperial tents. 

In the uninhibited interaction of styles, however, a 
certain predilection prevails for particular types of 
buildings. The Timirid influence makes itself most 
felt in vaulted masonry architecture employed for 
mausolea, individual palace buildings (pleas- 
ure kiosks), gate houses (serving often residen- 
tial purposes), hammams, kadrwansara?is and 
smaller mosques. To this category belongs the first 
major building enterprise of Akbar’s period, the tomb 
of his father Humayan, the first of the grand dynastic 
mausolea which were to become synonymous with 
Mughal architecture (Pl. XXII). Here Mughal 
architecture reaches for the first time the monumental 
scale which was to be characteristic of imperial pro- 
jects. The tomb is situated in the centre of the first 
preserved Mughal garden of a four-fold ¢ar bagh pat- 
tern (for a sketch plan, see pint, Fig. 6). The 
intricate ground plan of the main body of the 
mausoleum, which stands on a large podium housing 
some 124 vaulted chambers, elaborates on the nine- 
fold plan or hasht bthisht, derived from its late- (or 
post-) Timurid versions. The complete nine-fold plan 
consists of a square or rectangle (sometimes with cor- 
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ners fortified by towers, but more often chamfered so 
as to form an irregular octagon—the Mughal mutham- 
man baghdadi) divided by four construction lines cross- 
ing each other into nine parts: a central domed 
chamber, rectangular open halls in the middle of the 
sides—~either in the form of a pish idk or a flat-roofed 
verandah supported by pillars (the Mughal 
‘“iwan’’)—and double-storeyed vaulted corner rooms 
(blocks) reflected on the facade by superimposed 
vaulted niches. 

The plan of Humayiin’s tomb is composed of four 
such nine-fold units which in turn form the corner 
elements of the main nine-part figure, a designing 
process apparently inspired by Humayin’s boat 
palace (Kh“andamir, 52 ff., tr. 37 ff.). In Akbar’s 
period, the ninefold plan became the ground plan par 
excellence, used both in residential and funerary 
architecture. It was particularly popular for pleasure 
houses in the context of garden or water architecture 
(‘‘Todar Mal’s Baradari’’, Fathpar Sikri, 1571-85; 
the water palace of Shah Kult Khan at Narnawl, 999- 
1001/1590-3, for which see G. Yazdani, Narnaul and its 
buildings, in JASB, N.S., iit [1907], 641-3; illus. in 
Parihar, pl. 48). 

The Central-Asian-Timirid influence showed itself 
most extensively in those building types which were 
patronised also by the nobility and religious circles, 
i.e. garden houses and smail palaces, secular and 
religious mausolea, hammdms, karwansara7is and 
smaller mosques. The overall Akbari synthesis took 
place in the great imperial projects, the fortress 
palaces and the large dami* mosques. 

Fortress-palaces. Almost coeval with the con- 
struction of Humaytn’s tomb was the rebuilding of 
the old mud brick fortress of the Lédis at Agra {q.v.] 
by Kasim Khan (972-980s/1564-1570s). The fortifica- 
tion follows apparently the irregular outline of its 
predecessor. The overall symmetrical planning of 
imperial residences became only binding in Shah 
Djahan’s reign [see MAHALL]. The gates and other for- 
tificatory elements of earlier Indo-Muslim architec- 
ture [see BurDJ. iii] were brought to an unsurpassed 
grand scale and aesthetic refinement, not least by the 
stunning red sandstone veneer (Pl. XXIV, 2). Only 
a few structures remain in the Agra Fort of ‘‘the 500 
buildings in the wonderful designs of Bengal and 
Gudjarat’’ of which Abu ’l-Fadl speaks (cf. Nur 
Bakhsh, The Agra Fort and its buildings, in ASI, AR 
[1903-4]). They seem to have been arranged in a 
bandlike succession of courtyards along the river 
front, a scheme which was preserved in Shah 
Djahan’s thorough reconstruction (pl. XXVIII, 1). 

The rebuilding of the fort of Agra was followed by 
the construction of Fathpir Sikri [¢.v.] (ca. 1571-85; 
new plans in Petruccioli, 1988) [see also HIND and 
MAHALL], Akbar’s architectural response to the 
absorption of Gudjarat into the Mughal empire. The 
imperial complex is arranged in echelon formation on 
the east-west axis. Its irregular layout seems to reflect 
traditions of Radjput residences. Along this axis, 
three main functional areas can be identified—the 
courtyard of public audiences, the semi-official area 
between the ‘‘Diwan-i Khass’’ and the ‘‘Kh“ab- 
gah’’, and the zanana with ‘‘Djodh Ba’i’s palace’’ in 
its centre. The architectural synthesis draws here from 
its diverse sources (Gudjarat and the greater 
Gudjarat-Malwa-R4djasthan tradition, the ornamen- 
tal style of the Dihli sultanate, Central Asia) what was 
most suitable for a monumental building programme 
in sandstone whose affinity with wood favoured the 
integration of forms derived from timber architecture. 
Dominant is the influence of Gudjarati sultanate 


architecture, which provided in itself a model for a 
successful synthesis of pre-Islamic Hindi and Djayn 
building traditions (Koch, 1988a; eadem, Arch. forms). 

The time of the construction of Agra and Fathpir 
Sikri coincides with the foundation of Akbar’s 
fortress-palaces at Djawnpur (973/1566), Lahawr, 
Adjmér, Allahabad and Atak Banaras on the Indus 
[¢.vv.] (989/1581). According to Kandahari (42), the 
city (shahr) of Lahawr (which must have included the 
fort) was completed before 1580. The reconstruction 
of the Lahawr Fort by Djahangir and Shah Djahan 
left very little of Akbar’s structures [see LAHAWR]. The 
fortified quadrangle of Akbar’s palace at Adjmér 
(978/1570) [see MAHALL] stands out for the symmetry 
of its plan (O. Reuther, Jndische Paldste und 
Wohnhduser, Berlin 1925, pl. 26); within Akbari 
fortress-palaces it represents a reserve of zandna court- 
yard buildings. Its wings made by rows of vaulted 
chambers enclose a pavilion on a rectangular nine- 
fold plan with pillared verandahs (Pl. XXIV, 1) 
anticipating the later Safawid Hasht Bihisht at 
Isfahan. The zandna enclosure (now walled in by later 
military structures) in the fort of Allahabad 
(991/1583) is modelled on the same pattern. Its cen- 
tral pavilion, the ‘‘Ranit ki Mahall’’ (according to 
Abu ’I-Fadl Akbar’s khilwatgah-i khass, private retiring 
room), enriches the imperial pavilion type of Fathpar 
Sikri by the superb pillaring of the surrounding 
verandah (Pl. XXV), and by the exchange of the 
inner rectangular hall for a block on nine-fold plan 
(Koch, Architectural forms). 

Mosques. The mosques of Akbar’s period show 
the same variety of styles [see also Maspy1p. H. II. B. 
The monuments. Mughal empire]. The earliest phase 
continues local traditions while merging them with 
Timirid ideas, such as the Khayr al-Manazil at Dibli 
[g.v.], one of the first mosques of the reign, built by 
Akbar’s wet-nurse Maham Anga opposite the Purana 
Kila in 969/1561-2. 

The one-aisled three-bayed mosque of the Dihlt 
Sultanate is adapted by the Mughals and continues to 
be used as ‘‘quarter mosque’’ (mosque of Shaykh 
©Abd al-Nabi, 983/1575-6, combined with a court- 
yard, see ASI, Memoir ix [1921]) or as funerary 
mosque in tomb complexes (‘‘Afsarwala’’ Mosque, 
1560-7, Pl. XXI, 2; Naqvi, 16; for examples at 
Lahawr see Chaghatai, 1976). One of the first mos- 
ques commissioned by Akbar is entirely in the 
Timirid idiom. It is in the dargah of Shaykh Mu‘in al- 
Din Cishti at Adjmér (ca, 1570; Pl. XX, 1; Abu ’1- 
Fadl, Akbar-nama, Eng. tr., ii, 511; see also Sarda, 
87). It combines the prayer hall of the Humayini 
Kaépura Mosque (with a towering pish tak preceding a 
high, narrow, domed mthrab chamber) with a court 
formed by arcades of dome-covered bays correspond- 
ing in height and shape to the low aisles of the prayer 
hall. The original architectural decoration is obscured 
by a heavy layer of whitewash. 

Akbar’s Djami‘ Masdjid at Fathpar Sikri (ca. 976- 
81/1568-74) is the first of the giant courtyard ‘‘mos- 
ques now typical of Mughal cities’ (Pl. XX, 2). Like 
the imperial residences, this imperial dj@mi‘ was the 
place for a great Akbari synthesis. The scheme of a 
great courtyard mosque with pillared iwan and riwak 
reflects in a general way the Arab archetype. Its 
immediate source is Indian Sultanate architecture (for 
plans, see Petruccioli, 1988, figs. 258 A, D, E). 

Public and utilitarian buildings include 
karwansarais, wells, bridges, hammams, bazaars and 
stables. A masterpiece of Mughal engineering is 
Mun‘im Khan’s bridge at Djawnpur [¢.v.] 
(976/1569). From the early 1570s particular emphasis 
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is given to public works along the highways, such as 
wells, reservoirs, and kdrwansara@’is, a programme 
based on the ‘‘spade work’’ of Sher Shah Suri. The 
imperial pilgrimage road from Agra to Adjmér is 
lined at regular intervals with stations for imperial use 
(W. Finch, in Early travels in India, 1583-1619, ed. W. 
Foster, London 1921, 148 f.), wells and small minars 
functioning not only as milestones but also as hunting 
memorials of the emperor since they are studded with 
horns of his game. They represent a smaller form of 
Akbari hunting towers which were set up in imitation 
of Iranian models, i.e. the “Hiran Minar’’ at Fathpir 
Sikri, the ‘‘Cor Minar’’ at Dihli or the Nim Sarai 
Minar, Bengal (see A. Rabbani, ‘‘Haran Mundra’? at 
Sheikhiipura (Punjab) and some problems connected with it, in 
Armughan-t “ilmi: Prof. Md. Shafi‘ presentation volume, ed. 
S.M. Abdullah, Lahore 1955, 181-99). The typical 
plan of the Mughal karwansara°i (usually termed sara) 
which emerges at this time (Sara? Chatta, Sara’ 
Chaparghat) has not varied much in later periods 
(pioneering study of I.A. Khan forthcoming in Indian 
Historical Review). The plan is uniform in principle. It 
consists of a square or rectangular compound made of 
wings of unconnected tiny closet-like rooms (Audjra) 
with a narrow porch (the Mughal ‘‘iwan’’), a scheme 
which was also used in the riwak of mosques function- 
ing as madrasas (Khayr al-Manazil at Dihli, Djami‘ 
Masdijid of Fathpur Sikri). In the centre of those wings 
which are not pierced by gates is a block of larger 
rooms for the use of higher-ranked persons. The cor- 
ners are fortified with towers which may contain 
larger apartments, hammams, or store houses. 

The hammams of the period are best represented by 
those of Fathpur Sikri (see above); they constitute 
what is probably the largest surviving concentration of 
hammams dating from a single period and in a single 
place in all of Islamic architecture (for plans, see 
Petruccioli, 1988, fig. 131). 

The bazaars consist of open streets lined by wings 
made of the same elements as the kdrwansara7is, 
namely hudjras and ‘‘iwans’’; their centre may be 
taken by a crossing with four gates called car su (Agra 
Fort, Fathpir Sikri). Monserrate reports a bazaar in 
the citadel of Lahawr with a high-pitched timber roof 
(Mongolicae legationis commentarius, in ASB Memoirs, iii/9 
[1914], 622). 

Djahangir (1014-37/1605-27). 

General considerations. After the phase of 
architectural syncretism under Akbar, there follows 
with Djahangir’s reign a period of transition and 
experimentation which has as yet not received due 
acknowledgement. Selected ideas of the previous 
periods were now partly developed into formal 
extravaganzas of no future, partly brought to very 
influential solutions, Typical of the period are highly 
decorated surfaces of buildings (exterior and interior); 
the walls are often deeply paneled by a framework of 
bands. Architectural decoration is characterised by a 
plethora of materials: the familiar sandstone carving 
(which attains a new refinement), white marble, stone 
intarsia, painted stucco and tile work. The favourite 
motif, regardless of the technique, is the ¢cint khana 
(‘‘china room’’). Figurative representations are also 
popular, in particular wall paintings ‘‘drawne from 
Europe prints (of which they make accompt heere),”’ 
(P. Mundy, Travels, ii, ed. R.C. Temple, London 
1914, 215). Vaults show intricate stucco patterns. 

Tombs. Several of these features appear already in 
the first building enterprise of Djahangir after his 
accession, the now traditional construction of his 
father’s mausoleum in a classical car bagh at Sikandra 
near Agra [q.v.; see also HIND. vii], (dated 1022/1613; 


Pl. XXVI, 1). The overall concept of the tomb is at 
the same time retrospective and unorthodox—a con- 
genial response of sepulchral architecture to the great 
architectural synthesis of the mosque and palace pro- 
jects of the deceased. The tomb combines the 
Timirid-inspired vaulted masonry trend—repre- 
sented by the podium (housing vaulted bays and a 
vestibule with painted plaster decoration) and its high 
pishtaks (decorated with stone intarsia producing the 
effect of tile work)—with the trabeate indigenous 
sandstone mode represented by the receding storeys of 
pillared galleries. 

The design of Akbar’s mausoleum was without 
direct follower, though the contemporary tomb of 
Khusraw’s mother Shah Bégam at Allahabad (died in 
1605; see Z.A. Desai, Inscriptions from the Khusraw 
Bagh. Allahabad in Epigraphia Indica. Arabic and Persian 
Supplement [1961], 64-8) bears a clear family relation- 
ship: its two solid receding storeys are crowned by an 
open pillared ¢hatri (Pl. XXVI, 2). The principle of 
setting a group of individual super-structures on a 
massive podium remains a definite trend in 
Djahangiri sepulchral architecture, culminating in the 
tomb of I‘timad al-Dawla at Agra [q.v.], 
1036-7/1626-8. 

Of the tomb types inherited from the previous 
period, the Gudjarat-derived tomb type with a central 
block and a (lower) ambulatory verandah remains in 
fashion (tomb of Baha? al-Din at Fathpar Sikri, 
1019/1610-11; the tomb of Makhdiim Shah Dawlat at 
Manér, 1025/1616, see Kuraishi, 61-6; tomb of 
Iftikhar Khan at Canar with massive, tunnel vaulted 
verandahs). The cube-shaped Dihli type of tomb 
(which in Akbar’s period was taken up for instance by 
the tomb of Atga Khan, 974/1566-7, at Nizamuddin, 
Dihli, see Hasan, 31 f.) continues to be used. Impor- 
tant examples are the mausoleum of ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Khan-i Khanan [q.v.] at Dihlt (d. 1036/1627) which 
incorporates a nine-fold plan, and those in the 
Khusraw Bagh at Allahabad: the tomb of Sultan 
Nithar Bégam, sister of Khusraw (1034/1624-5) and 
that of Khusraw (d. 1031/1622; Pl. XXVI, 2) (see 
above). A new form is that of a flat-roofed arched 
hypostyle hall composed of domed bays demarcated 
by pillars (piers) arranged in a grid pattern (tomb of 
Mirza ‘Aziz Koka (d. 1033/1623-4 [g.v.]) at 
Nizamuddin, Dihli (see Hasan, 34-5). 

Mosques. Related tendencies appear also in the 
mosque architecture of the period. The ‘‘Patthar 
Masdjid”’ at Srinagar (1620s), sponsored according to 
tradition by Nur Djahan, has three aisles (parallel to 
the ktbla wall), each one consisting of nine bays 
demarcated by cruciform piers and coved ceilings or 
patterned vaults (for a plan, see Soundara Rajan, 8). 
Such arched halls foreshadow a definite trend of the 
mosque and palace architecture of Shah Djahan. The 
compact masonry mosque of the Dihli tradition 
embellished with Timurid and Safawid components is 
best represented by another mosque of female 
patronage, that of Maryam al-Zamani at Lahawr 
(1020-3/1611-4) [¢.v.}. The courtly mosque architec- 
ture of Djahangir’s period bears thus the stamp of 
female patronage; the emperor himself did not spon- 
sor any major mosque constructions. 

Djahangir’s own projects were in the domain of 
palace and garden architecture. Most of these 
were however either altered or altogether removed by 
his son and successor Shah Djahan who considered 
them as ‘‘old fashioned and of bad design’’ (kuhnagi 
wa...bad tarhi, see Lahawri, i/2, 51, et passim). To the 
latter belong Djabangir’s additions to the palace of 
Agra. The best picture of Djahangiri palace architec- 
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ture can be obtained in the fort of Lahawr [q.v., also 
for a plan] (Pl. XX VII, 2) which Djahangir began to 
reconstruct after his accession. The final touch was 
given to the buildings between 1617 and 1620 by 
Djahangir’s architect ‘Abd al-Karim Ma‘mir Khan. 
He had recommended himself for this task by his suc- 
cessful adaptation of the palaces of the Malwa sultans 
at Mandu [¢.v.] for the stay of the court in 1617 
(Tazuk, i, 368, 375 f.). 

Beside these additions to the palaces in the Mughal 
metropolises, Djahangir also constructed several 
country houses and hunting lodges. These include 
Shaykhupura near Lahawr, a classical octagonal 
waterpavilion of the design of the ‘‘Shér Maridal’’ in 
a tank (1015-30/1607-20; Pl. XXVII, 1; see A.N. 
Khan, The Hiran minar and baradari Shaikhupura: a hunt- 
ing resort of the Mughal emperors, Lahore 1980), as well 
as the Cashma-yi Nir near Adjmér, completed in 
1024/1615 (Sarda, 104-7). 

Gardens. The emperor’s main interest was here 
directed to the development of Kashmir as a summer 
residence of the court. One of his first projects after 
his accession was the foundation of a garden around 
the springing of the Bhat (Djehlam) at Vérnag. His 
visit in 1620 brought about a whole wave of garden 
constructions, among them the Nur Afza in the Fort 
of Hari Parbat, Atabal (altered by Djahanara 
between 1634 and 1640) and the lower garden, the 
Farah Bakhsh of the famous Shalimar. The construc- 
tion of the latter was put in the hands of Prince Khur- 
ram, the later Shah Djahan (Tuzuk, ii, 142, 150-1, 
173-4). The central feature of the Mughal garden at 
Kashmir is a spring collected in a canal which forms 
the main axis of the garden. The layout takes advan- 
tage of the sloping hillside site for terraces, ponds, 
branch canals, and pavilions, sited along the water 
way [see also BUSTAN. ii]. 

The development of Agra as a city of river-side 
gardens seems to have been given special attention in 
this period. Of some 33 gardens which Pelsaert lists 
with their names in 1626 (Jahangir’s India, tr. W.H. 
Moreland and P. Geyl, 1925, repr. Delhi 1972, 2 ff.), 
about one-third was newly founded or rebuilt during 
Djahangir’s time. This concerns particularly the river 
bank north of I‘timad al-Dawla’s tomb, which 
includes the best preserved garden, not only of Agra 
but of Djahangir’s period altogether. It is the ‘‘Ram 
Bagh’’, recently re-identified as Nur Djahan’s Bagh-i 
Nur Afshan, completed in 1621 (Pl. XXIX, 1; see 
Koch, 1986a). 

The public works of Djahangir’s period include 
the planting of trees along the highways from Agra to 
Atak and from Agra to Bengal, and the setting of kos 
{see MisaHa. 2. India], mindrs and wells along the road 
from Agra to Lahawr (Tuzuk, ii, 100). In 1620 
Djahangir ordered the construction of small stations 
(ladhis) along the route over the Pir Pandjal pass into 
Kashmir (Tizuk, ii, 178). A number of karwansara7is 
were built during his reign. Nir Djahan’s sara*z, Nur 
Mahall in the Pandjab (1620), has an entrance gate 
faced with sandstone, carved—true to the fashion of 
the period—with animal and human figures similar to 
those appearing in tile work on the outer wall of the 
Lahawr Fort (Pl. XXVIII, 2). The architectural 
patronage of ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan-i Khanan includes 
a still-existing kandt [g.v.] system at Burhanpur to 
bring water from the foothills of the Satpura Range to 
his now lost garden La‘l Bagh (Naik, 216-19). 

Shah Djahan (1037-68/1628-58). 

General considerations. Under Shah Djahan, 
Mughal architecture reaches a new aesthetic and its 
classical phase. The architectural ideals of the period 





were symmetry as well as uniformity of shapes gov- 
erned by hierarchical accents. The symmetrical plan- 
ning of individual buildings and architectural com- 
plexes became even more binding than in previous 
periods. Bilateral symmetry was now given preference 
over centralised schemes, and uniformity was 
achieved by the reduction of the architectural 
vocabulary to a few forms (Pl. XXIX, 2). White mar- 
ble or cuna (fine, highly-polished stucco) now replaced 
red sandstone as the preferred facing for buildings. 

The planning of architectural projects was done by 
the collective effort of a court bureau of architects who 
worked under close supervision of the emperor, who 
already as Prince Khurram had shown himself 
“excessively fond of founding buildings and laying 
out gardens’’ (Kanbé, i, 108). 

Tombs. Following the usual custom, Shah 
Djahan, after his accession, built the tomb of his 
father at Lahawr [q.v.] in one of the gardens on the 
opposite side of the Rawi (1628-38; Pl. XXX, 2). The 
classical car bagh layout was combined with a dawk-i 
djtlaw-khana (forecourt) containing also a mosque. The 
peculiar shape of the mausoleum was dictated by 
Djahangir’s wish to be buried under the open sky like 
his ancestor Babur; consequently, his tombstone 
(markad) was set on a platform (¢abitra) which in turn 
was placed on a monumental podium (takhigah) with 
corner minarets (Kanbé, i, 11-12). The sepulchral 
architecture of Shah Djahan and, indeed, of the 
Mughals, culminates in the famous mausoleum of 
Shah Djahan’s favourite wife Ardjumand Bani 
Bégam at Agra [g.v.] (1041-52/1631-43; Pl. XXX, 1). 
The tomb derived its name from her title Mumtaz 
Mahall [q.v.] distorted by popular etymology to Tadj 
Mahall. Comparable to some extent to Ottoman 
schemes, the tomb garden makes part of a larger com- 
plex; it is preceded on its southern side by a djlaw- 
khana framed on both sides by courtyards for the 
attendants of the tomb (khawasspuras) and subsidiary 
tomb enclosures. Further south there followed a (not 
now preserved) complex divided by two bazaar streets 
crossing each other (¢ar sd bazar) into four square (kar- 
wan) sara7is (Romance of the Taj Mahal, fig. 41); further 
south was a courtyard (¢awk) with another bazaar and 
two more sara7is (Kanbé, ii, 315 ff.). The layout of the 
tomb garden expands the typical Agra river-side 
garden with a raised terrace (on which are placed the 
main buildings) combined with a lower ¢ar bagh to 
monumental scale. 

Palaces. Another point of effort of Shah Djahan’s 
architectural patronage was palace and garden 
architecture. He reconstructed the palace in the fort of 
Agra, made changes to the fort of Lahawr [¢.v.] 
(1628-34, and 1645) and built a new fortress-palace in 
his newly-founded city Shahdjahanabad at Dihli. He 
constructed several pleasure houses such as the 
pavilions of white marble on the bank of the Ana 
Sagar lake at Adjmér which vary the theme of the 
hypostyle hall (begun already under Djahangir, com- 
pleted in 1046/1636) [for illus., see MAHALL]. Shah 
Djahan’s building programme included also several 
hunting palaces (e.g. Bari, 1637; E. Koch, The hunting 
palaces of Shah Djahan, forthcoming). 

Fortress-palaces. The Agra Fort presents us 
with the first official palace architecture of Shah 
Djahan (1628-37; Pl. XXVIII, 1). The nucleus of his 
reconstruction consists of a complex of three courts: 
the great courtyard of the diwdn-i khass-o-‘amm, its 
eastern wing forming the western portion of two 
smaller courts both facing the river Yamuna; the 
“‘Anguri Bagh’’ (residential quarters) [for illus., see 
MAHALL] and the ‘‘Matthi Bhawan’’ (treasury and 
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offices, Pl. XXIX, 2). All three courtyards are 
organised in a similar way and follow the scheme of 
the river-side garden of Agra (for the individual 
buildings see MAHALL, for a plan, see Petruccioli, 
1988, fig. 144/2). 

The ideas of Agra were brought into a rigid formal 
scheme in the palace of Shahdjahanabad, 1048- 
58/1639-48 [see DIHLI, ii; for the individual buildings, 
see MAHALL] (for a pre-Multiny plan, see Petruccioli, 
1985; for a pre-Mutiny panorama, see Romance of the 
Taj Mahal, fig. 252). Since it was a new foundation, 
the Shahdjahani ideal of bilateral symmetry could be 
realised almost unimpeded by earlier structures. The 
plan has the form of an oblong muthamman baghdadi 
extended by a wedge in the north to integrate the 
already existing small fort Salimgarh into the lines of 
defence. The family members and nobles of Shah 
Djahan were encouraged (also by financial help) to 
build their Aawélis (courtyard houses) in the new city. 
Outstanding was here the complex of Djahanara in 
the Candni Cawk, consisting of a sara, a hammam and 
her garden Sahibabad (Kanbo, iii, 37 ff.; cf. Blake, 
158-9; for a sketch map, see pint: ii, Fig. 3). 

Gardens. Shah Djahan’s garden constructions 
include an addition to the Shalimar garden of Kash- 
mir in the form of another ¢ar bagh garden named 
Fayd Bakhsh (1043/1634) to the northeast of the 
earlier Farah Bakhsh. Its central feature is a pavilion 
in the local black stone. Shah Djahan’s main garden 
foundation was the Bagh-i Fayd Bakhsh wa Farah 
Bakhsh or Shalimar garden at Lahawr (1051-2/1641- 
2), inspired by its namesake at Kashmir (and later 
imitated by its namesake at Dihli). The earlier scheme 
of Kashmir of two ¢ar baghs enthreaded along a central 
waterway is enriched at Lahawr by a rectangular ter- 
race which is inserted between them. The water sup- 
ply was provided by a canal constructed by the Per- 
sian noble ‘Ali Mardan Khan who had defected to the 
Mughal court in 1638. His knowledge about architec- 
ture and engineering made him a welcome addition to 
the architectural counsel of Shah Djahan. 

Mosques. Shah Djahan’s enormous building pro- 
gramme included also a considerable number of mos- 
ques [see also Maspyip, H. II. B]—his was in fact the 
Golden Age of Mughal mosque construction. Shah 
Djahan, who liked to appear as a renewer (mudjaddid) 
of Islam, commissioned or initiated the construction 
of more mosques than any Mughal ruler before him. 
In the mosque architecture of this period we can 
discern two main types which had become distinct 
already in Djahangiri architecture. The first, with 
massive prayer halls with pishtaks surmounted either 
by three or five domes, is used most conspicuously in 
the great city mosques, the djamz‘ masdjids. The second 
type is based on the additive grid system of vaulted 
bays and may appear without pishtak and outer 
domes. It was preferred for smaller mosques with a 
special imperial connotation (mosque in the Adjmer 
dargah 1046/1636; palace mosques in the forts of Agra 
and Lahawr). 

The series of great city mosques is initiated by that 
of Wazir Khan at Lahawr (1044/1634-5) and by Shah 
Djahan’s brick and tile Djami‘ Masdjid at Thafta 
(g.v.] (1054-68/1644-57; A.H. Dani, Thatta, Islama- 
bad 1982, 190-7). The Djami‘ Masdjid of Agra (com- 
pleted 1058/1648), sponsored by the emperor’s 
daughter Djahanara (Pl. XXXI, 2; plan in A. 
Chaghatai, Badshahi Masjid, fig. 26b) enlarges the plan 
of the Wazir Khan Mosque by doubling the bays of 
the wings of the prayer hall. The scheme is slightly 
altered in the Djami‘ Masdjid of Shahdjahanabad {see 
DIHLT. ii) (1060-6/1650-6; Pl. XX XI, 1) intended as 


Shah Djahan’s counterpart to Akbar’s Djami‘ Mas- 
djid i in Fathpir Sikri (Koch, Avch. forms, 122), though 
in fact derived from the Agra mosque. 

Public buildings. Only scant remains survive of 
the great metropolitan bazaars, hammams and sara%is of 
Agra and Shahdjahanabad described by the historians 
of Shah Djahan (“Inayat Khan, Eng. tr. 205-6, 531 et 
passim). The sara of Amanat Khan (the calligrapher 
of the Tadj Mahall), 1050/1640-1, south of Amritsar, 
has two gates with remains of good tile mosaic 
(Begley, 1983, 173 ff.). The ‘‘palace’’ of A‘zam Khan 
at Ahmadabad (1047/1637-8; J. Burgess, The Muham- 
madan architecture of Ahmadabad, ii, London 1905, 58- 
60, pl. 58) was, according to its inscription, not only 
a sara’t but also a market (kaysariyya); the gate served 
apparently residential purposes for its founder. 

Awrangzib(1068-1118/1658-1707) and later 
Mughal architecture. 

General considerations. The success of the 
architecture created under Shah Djahan may be 
recognised from the fact that it affected not only the 
buildings of his immediate successor Awrangzib but, 
in the long run, the whole of Indian architecture. 
Measured against the architectural patronage of his 
father, that of Awrangzib has been somewhat under- 
rated and, consequently, has been studied very litde. 
He embarked on a considerable number of architec- 
tural projects; true to his Weltanschauung, his main 
interest was directed towards religious architecture 
and charitable institutions. 

Palaces and gardens. Neither Awrangzib nor 
any other of the later Mughals sponsored any major 
urban palace construction—Shah Djahan’s solutions 
proved to be binding ones. Awrangzib did, however, 
add an exterior enceinte—a shér hadji—around the 
Agra Fort in 1659-62 (Pl. XXIV, 2). Awrangzib’s 
foster-brother Muzaffar Husayn, entitled Fida?i 

han Koka, constructed the gardens at Pindjawr near 
Candigafh in the Mughal tradition of Kashmir 
(Crowe et alit, 185-7). 

Tombs. The mausoleum of Awrangzib’s wife 
Rabi‘a Dawrani at Awrangabad (1071/1660-1; PI. 
XXXIV, 1) is a smaller, free copy of the Tadj Mahall. 
Awrangzib’s sister Roshanara (d. 1082/1671) 
entombed at Dihli in a flat-roofed Aasht bthisht pavilion 
in the later Mughal idiom (verandahs with baluster 
columns and cusped arches). Otherwise, the Mughal 
imperial family reverted with their burials to the 
example set by the founder of the dynasty, Babur. 
Neither Djahanara nor Awrangzib himself allowed 
any construction over their respective resting places in 
Nizamuddin, Dihli (1092/1681, see Hasan, 16-18) 
and Khuldabad [q.v.] near Awrangabad. The later 
Mughals were buried either in the dargah of Kutb 
Sahib at Mihrawli, or in Humayiin’s tomb, or in the 
dargah or Nizamuddin. 

Mosques. The most impressive building of 
Awrangzib’s reign is the Badshahi Masdjid at Lahawr 
(1084/1673-4; Pl. XXXII), the last of the series of the 
great dami* mosques in red sandstone. Deviating 
from the customary local facing with tile work, it 
echoes particularly the Djami‘ Masdjid of Shah- 
djahanabad, but succeeds in conveying a more serene 
impression by its vast proportions and the quiet jux- 
taposition of red sandstone with white marble (domes, 
subtle intarsia decoration). The exquisite ‘‘Moti 
Masdjid’”’—Awrangzib’s afterthought to the Dihlr 
palace (1074/1663; Pl. XXXII, 2)—copies Shah 
Djahan’s ‘‘Nagina Masdjid”’ in the Agra Fort almost 
literally. New is the exuberant floral décor in marble 
relief work which leads from the beginning of this 
trend under Shah Djahan towards the florid style of 
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later Mughal architecture. The sensuous treatment of 
the mosque stands in strange contradiction to the 
unworldly taste professed by its patron—an indication 
that stylistic developments had begun to become 
independent of the patronage of the Mughal emperor. 
Other important foundations of Awrangzib are the 
djami‘ masdjids of Mathura (1071/1660-1) and Benares 
(1087-8/1676-7). The madrasa and mosque of Ghazi 
al-Din Khan at Dihli transposes the scheme of the 
Khayr al-Manazil into the idiom of the period (PI. 
XXXII, 1). Remarkable is the tomb of the founder 
with its floral décor and djalis carved out of sandstone. 

Public works. In the first years of his reign, 
Awrangzib enlarged the Mughal net of roadside 
accomodations by constructing sara’is equipped with 
bazaars, mosques, wells and hammams along the roads 
from Awrangabad to Agra and from Lahawr to 
Kabul. He also ordered the repair of older sara*is and 
bridges as well as the renovation of mosques through- 
out the empire; the latter works were financed from 
his own establishment (Muh. Kazim, ‘Alamgir-nama, 
ed. Kh. Husayn and ‘Abd al-Hayy, Calcutta 1868, 
1084 f.). 

The later Mughal style. 

From the late 17th century onwards, there develops 
in India an architectural style which, although derived 
from Mughal architecture, became more and more 
independent of the Mughal court. The new influential 
patrons were provincial rulers who proclaimed their 
defiance of the Mughals by copying their lifestyle and 
architecture. Typical of this style is a florid ornamen- 
tal mode with a preference for bulbuous shapes, as 
well as the increasing use of stucco. With regard to 
building types, Shah Djahan’s rooms decorated with 
mirror mosaic (dyina kari) produced numerous off- 
spring: as ‘‘shish mahalls’’ they had to give Mughal 
splendour to the palace of every petty ruler. By-and- 
by, the Mughalising fashion conquered the whole of 
India. It bloomed particularly under the patronage of 
the nawwabs of Awadh at Faydabad and Lakhnaw 
[g.vv.]. Characteristically, the most outstanding and 
best preserved example of the late Mughal style at 
Dihli is the mausoleum of Safdar Djang (1167/1753-4; 
Pl. XXXIV, 2), the second nawwab of Awadh. It is 
the last great mausoleum in the classical Mughal 
tradition of a nine-fold plan set on a podium in a four- 
parterre car bagh. In the 18th and the 19th centuries, 
the influence of the Mughal style stretches from the 
wooden architecture of the Himalayan valleys 
(Kathmandu, Kulu) to Maysiur (¢.v.] and Bangalore 
in Karnataka, and from the Sikh architecture in the 
Pandjab to Murshidabad [9.v.] and Dhaka [¢.v.]. 
Under British patronage, the Mughal fashion became 
a constituent element of the so-called Indo-Saracenic 
style. As a typical Indian style it found its way to 
England in the Indian revival (e.g. the country house 
Sezincote in Gloucestershire, ca. 1806; the Royal 
Pavilion and the Royal Stables at Brighton, 1803-32, 
Pl. XXXV). 
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8. Carpets and Textiles. 

(a) Carpets. 

The traditional floor-covering in India was the 
woven cotton dari, or the lightweight and easily- 
transportable floorspread of cotton, painted and dyed 
(see (b), below). The first pile-carpets to be imported 
into India, mainly from Persia, would have been 
sadjadjid [see sapjpyApa], for the daily ritual of salat 
[q.v.]. Emulating the life-style of Persian nobility, 
pile-carpets gradually came into secular use. Abu ’I- 
Fadl (A’in-t Akbari, ii, 55) confirms that the craft of 
pile-carpet weaving was introduced into India during 
Akbar’s reign: ‘‘His Majesty has caused carpets to be 
made of wonderful varieties and charming textures; 
he has appointed experienced workmen who have pro- 
duced many masterpieces. The carpets of Iran and 
Turan are no more thought of, although merchants 
still import carpets.... All kinds of carpet weavers 
have settled here, and drive a flourishing trade. They 
are found in every town, especially in Agrah, Fathpur 
and Lahor....”’ 

Early Mughal carpets were close in style to those of 
Eastern Persia, but the warp was usually of cotton. 
Scholastic study of Indian carpets was born from the 
great exhibition of oriental carpets (mainly Persian 
and Turkish) in Vienna in 1891 (A. von Scala, 1891; 
C. Purdon Clarke (ed.), 1892-6). Our most complete 
information on Mughal carpets woven in Lahore in 
the early 11th/17th century is from the collections of 
Amber palace, as recorded by Hendley (1906), com- 
piled from notes, photographs and drawings which he 
assembled in 1892-3, while working at Jaipur; many 
bear inventory notes confirming that they had been at 
Amber since the period of Shah Djahan. Most of the 
designs are of flowering plants, in colours on a red 
ground, the borders being of floral ornament on an 
indigo ground. Some show fauna and legendary 
beasts among the flowers. Hendley (p. 8) describes the 
layout of carpets for a darbar: ‘‘... The whole surface 
thus looks like a meadow covered with beautiful 
flowers, or a park or paradise in which beasts wander 
or birds fly amidst trees of every kind....”’ 

Two large carpets commissioned in India in the 
early 17th century provide valuable dated evidence. 
The finest, the ‘‘Girdlers’ carpet’’, was commissioned 
in 1631 by Robert Bell, a director of the East India 
Company, and also a member of the Worshipful 
Company of Girdlers of London, to whom he 
presented it in 1633. The field is filled with flowering 
plants in the mature Mughal style; at the centre is the’ 
great coat-of-arms of the Girdlers’ Company, and to 
either side, the coats-of-arms of Bell himself. It was 
probably designed as a table-carpet for the original 
Court Room table (see illustr. in BIsAT in Suppl., PI. 
XVI, no. 18). The ‘‘Fremlin carpet’’, now in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, was commissioned by 
William Fremlin, who served in the East India Com- 
pany between 1626 and 1644. The field is filled with 


flowering plants, beasts of prey and other fauna; the 
Fremlin coat-of-arms (invented by Fremlin himself) is 
emblazoned five times in the field, and repeated in the 
border. : 

Under an increasing volume of commissioned 
work, styles became more rigid, and by the 19th cen- 
tury, Indian carpet-weaving had become a competent 
commercial industry. In recent years, identifications 
and assessments are emerging through the cata- 
loguing of museum and private collections, and of 
special exhibitions; but the gracious design, and 
imaginative conception of ‘‘a meadow covered with 
beautiful flowers, or a park or paradise ...’’ are 
unique to the early Mughal period. 

(b) Textiles. 

If the weaving of pile-carpets in India was a 16th- 
century innovation, the history of Indian textiles is of 
far greater antiquity. India’s particular renown lay in 
fine muslins; in richly-coloured cloths, painted and 
dyed (kalamkart); and in fabrics ornamented with gold. 
Extensive documentary evidence exists in early and 
mediaeval Indian literature, and in the accounts of the 
early Arab geographers (Moti Chandra, 1960). 
Records of the first European travellers and traders 
confirm a flourishing trade in textiles from India to 
Persia and the Levant. The indigenous Indian tech- 
niques had evolved within the ancient social structure, 
each separate art being reserved within its own caste- 
communities, thus transmitting inherited experience 
from generation to generation. Tools were very sim- 
ple; the craftsman relied upon his intimate under- 
standing of natural materials, and above all, upon the 
dexterity of his hands. 2 

Abu ’1-Fadl’s account (A?in-i Akbari, 87-8) is of 
great significance: ‘‘His Majesty pays much attention 
to various stuffs; hence Irani, European and 
Mongolian articles of wear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this country, to 
teach people an improved system of manufacture ... 
and on account of the care bestowed upon them, the 
intelligent workmen of this country soon improved ... 
and the imperial workshops furnish all those stuffs 
which are made in other countries ....”’ It is further 
recorded (A?in 32, p. 92): ‘‘In former times, shawls 
were often brought from Kashmir ... His Majesty 
encourages in every possible way, the manufacture of 
shawls in Kashmir ....’’ 

The most dramatic developments in India were in 
woven brocades and brocaded velvets (ibid. , 92). The 
weaving of kimkhab (brocade of silk and gold), and of 
velvet, required a more sophisticated type of loom 
than was previously known in India. The main 
advances within the Mughal imperial workshops were 
thus in equipment and in more orderly adminis- 
tration. 

No textiles from Akbar’s period survive, but the 
rich furnishing of the palaces, and the royal encamp- 
ments (A’in 21, pp. 53 ff.), are vividly portrayed in 
Mughal paintings. During the reign of Djahangir, the 
somewhat formal style of early Mughal floral orna- 
ment evolved a more graceful naturalism. Hangings 
of the Shah Djahan period show exquisitely-designed 
flowering plants, perfectly placed within a foliated 
architectural framework. The delicate beauty of 
Mughal dress fabrics is particularly striking in por- 
traits of the Shah Djahan period. 

By the 18th and 19th centuries, the exotic yet 
dignified ‘‘Mughal style’’ had become the main visual 
image of Indian textiles (other than the ritual textiles 
of Hindu ceremonial, and the chintz made to Euro- 
pean designs for the East India Companies of 
Europe). The Mughal court custom of bestowing a 
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fine textile as a kAil‘a [g.v.] accounts for the survival 
of rare pieces of exceptional quality. 

Bibliography: (a) Carpets. Abu ’l-Fadl 
‘Allami, A%m-i Akbart, Bibl. Indica ed., tr. 
Blochmann and Jarret, Calcutta 1873-94, (A’m 21, 
in ii, 53 ff. (esp. p. 55); T.H. Hendley, Aszan carpets, 
XVI and XVII century: designs from the Jatpur palaces, 
London 1905 (many plates, most coloured); J. 
Irwin, Early Indian carpets in Antiques, \xix (1956), 
154-7; idem, The Girdlers’ carpet, London 1962 
(monograph for the Worshipful Company of 
Girdlers; colour plate), repr. in Marg, xviii/4 (Bom- 
bay 1965), 15-7, and The Fremlin carpet, in ibid., 18 
f.; M.H. Beattie, The Thyssen-Bornemisza collection of 
oriental rugs, Castagnola 1972, 39-62 (Indo-Persian 
rugs), 65-72 (Mughal India; plate IX, the 
‘‘Aynard”’ rug); M.S. Dimand, Oriental rugs in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1973, 117-32 
(rugs of Mughal India, all illustrated); R.W. 
Skelton (ed.), The Indian heritage: court life and art 
under Mughal rule, London 1982 (catalogue of 
Festival of India exhibition at the V & A Museum; 
Carpets, cat. nos. 191-204, pp. 72 ff., some 
illustrated). Pioneer studies of Islamic carpets 
arising from the Vienna exhibition, 1901: A. 
von Scala (preface), Katalog der Ausstellung Orien- 
talischer Teppiche im Katserliches Koeniglisches Oester- 
reichisches Handels-Museum, 1891, Vienna 1891 (the 
original exhibition handbook); C. Purdon Clarke 
(ed.), Oriental carpets (English ed.), Vienna 1892-6, 
i, Text; ii-iv, Plates (V. Robinson, Indian Carpets, in 
i, 17-22); revised, F. Sarre and H. Trenkwald, Old 
ortental carpets, 2 vols., Vienna 1926-9. Other 
works of reference: A. Riegl, Altorientalische Tep- 
piche, Leipzig 1891 (a valuable pioneer historical 
study); F.R. Martin, A history of oriental carpets before 
1800, 2 vols., Vienna 1906-8; K. Erdmann (ed. H. 
Erdmann), Siebenhundert Jahre Ortenteppich: zu seiner 
Geschichte und Exforschung, Herford 1966 (essays, and 
studies of the main collections in museums; little 
specifically on Indian carpets, but an essential up- 
to-date source for the broader background history), 
English tr., Beattie and Herzog, London 1970. (For 
on-going and future reference sources: 
catalogues of museum and private collections; 
exhibitions of oriental, particularly Islamic, rugs 
and carpets.) : 

(b) Textiles. Abu ’I-Fadl SAllami, A in-i Akbari, 
Ain 31, in ii, 88 ff., A’im 32, 91 ff., and also A’in 
21,53 ff.; J. Irwin, Golconda cotton paintings of the early 
seventeenth century, in Lalit Kala, v, 11-48 and plates 
I-XX, New Delhi 1959 (all surviving examples dis- 
cussed and _ illustrated); Moti Chandra, Indian 
costumes and textiles from the eighth to the twelfth century, 
in Journal of Indian textile history, v. (Ahmadabad 
1960), 1-32; R.A. and V. Krishna, Banaras brocades, 
New Delhi (Crafts Museum) 1966 (history, techni- 
que, design: excellent plates); J. Irwin and M. Hall, 
Indian painted and printed fabrics, Ahmadabad 1971, 
14-21 (early 17th-century hangings and _floor- 
spreads), 32-5 (Mughal tent hangings, etc., 17th- 
18th centuries), 43-65 (19th-century textiles under 
Mughal influence) (many plates; bibl.); idem, 
Indian embroideries, Ahmadabad 1973, 5-28 (court 
embroideries; many plates; bibl.); R.W. Skelton, 
The Indian heritage, 77-102 (textiles; many 
illustrated). (Marcaret HALL) 
9. Painting and the applied arts. 

i. The pre-Mughal period 

The number of illustrated manuscripts identified as 
products of pre-Mughal India is small but increasing. 
Questions of date and origin are often matters of 
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debate. The earliest evidence is indirect: literary 
reference to drawing is found in poems of Amir 
Khusraw Dihlawi [¢.v.] of 1301 and 1315; a dispersed 
Khamsa of Amir Khusraw, though datable to the later 
15th century, appears to reflect early 14th century 
style; from ca. 1370, Jain manuscripts borrow 
elements from an Islamic style possibly of Indju type. 
An Indian origin is claimed for a handful of manu- 
scripts of the earlier 15th century in versions of west 
Persian styles. A more markedly Indian character is 
found in a Dastan-i Amir Hamza and a Lawr Canda 
(both Berlin, SPK), which are judged to be of ca. 
1450-75 and from Djawnpur or Dihli (Delhi). A 
Sharaf-nama (London, BL) made for Nusrat Shah of 
Bangala (Bengal) in 938/1531-2 is a later connection 
of this north-eastern group. From the late 15th cen- 
tury to the early 16th, an important group of manu- 
scripts, in heterogenous styles with varying degrees of 
Indian influence, is attributable to Mandi [q.v. ]: 

ca. 1490 Mifiah al-fudala? (London, BL) 

ca. 1502 Ni‘mat-nama (London, IOL) 

ca. 1502 (‘ard-dida 908/1502-3) Bistan (New Delhi, 

NM) 
ca. 1508 (dated 14 Sha‘ban, certified 4 Shawwal 
914/26 January 1509) ‘Aja’tb al-sand?i‘ (London, 
BL 
Possibly ae ca. 1525-50 Lawr Candaé (Bombay, 
PWM). 

ii. Period of Humayun (1530-56) 

Babur, founder of the Mughal dynasty (d. 1530 
{g-¥.]), is not known to have employed painters, 
though his interest in painting is attested. Humayin 
{g.v.], his son, must therefore tentatively be regarded 
as the founding patron of Mughal painting. In 
949/1542, when a fugitive, Humayiin was able to call 
a painter to record a bird (Djawhar, The Tezkereh al- 
vakidt, tr. C. Stewart, London 1832, 43), and in the 
following year at the Safawid courts of Sultaniyya and 
Tabriz he evinced an interest in the acquisition of 
painters. These approaches bore fruit during 
Humayiin’s residence in Kabul, where he was joined 
in 1549 by two painters who were to be of great 
importance to the Mughal school, Mir Sayyid ‘Ali 
and KhWadja ‘Abd al-Samad. These are said to have 
instructed Humdaytn in painting. Other painters 
acquired were Mir Musawwir (father of Mir Sayyid 
Ali), Mawlana Dist, Dist-i Diwana (perhaps the 
same individual), Mawlana Darwish Muhammad and 
Mawlana Yusuf. A number of separate pictures sur- 
vive from the Kabul period or the period immediately 
following the return to India in 1555; some bear 
attributions. They are in a direct continuation from 
the royal Safawid style, though sometimes with the 
distinguishing mark in costume of a turban swathed 
round a conical cap. An important piece on cloth, 
Princes of the house of Timur (London, BM), was worked 
over in the 17th century. A manuscript of Djami’s 
Yusuf u Zulaykha in a style of Bukharan type and of 
medium quality has a colophon in favour of 
Humayun’s brother Kamran (blinded 960/1553 
(9.2.]). 

itl. Early Akbar period (1556-79) 

Akbar [g.v.] is said to have received instruction 
from Mir Sayyid ‘Ali and ‘Abd al-Samad after the 
return to India, though the process may have begun 
earlier. At the very outset of his reign drawing con- 
tinues the Kabul style (Pl. XXXVI). A change— 
which may or may not have commenced in Kabul— 
then becomes apparent. The Safawid style is 
transformed by influences from, Hindu painting 
(especially contributions from the Cawrapancasika style 
to the early Tuti-ndma, and from European painting 
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(15th and 16th century manuscript style), with occa- 
sional contributions from Bukharan, Sultanate and 
Dakhani (Deccani) styles. The evolving technique has 
passages of more painterly brushwork, and there are 
effects of volume and space. Scenes are filled with 
vibrant energy which must reflect the enthusiasm of 
the dynamic young patron. The royal studio is under 
the direction of Mir Sayyid SAIi until his departure to 
Mecca (probably 979/1571-2) and then under ‘Abd 
al-Samad, but from now on the painters are 
predominantly Hindu; the names of Daswanth and 
Basawan are encountered. The major project of the 
period is a Hamza-nama (Dastan-i Amir Hamza), in large 
format on separate sheets of cloth mounted on card- 
board, which eventually comprised some 1,400 pic- 
tures. Probably produced from 1562-77, this is 
notable for the orchestration of turbulent composi- 
tions and for the dramatic portrayal of giant figures 
(Pl. XXXVII). Colour is strong but sometimes 
murky. The Darab-nama, a romance, contains some 
pictures much influenced by European technique. 
Principal works: 

ca. 1557 Khamsa of Nizami (private collection) 

ca. 1558-60 Titi-nama (Cleveland, CMA) 

ca, 1563 start of Hamza-ndma (dispersed) 

975/1567-8 Gulistan (London, BL) 2 

976/1568-9 Duwal Rani u Khidr Khan (‘Ashtka) 

(New Delhi, NM) 

978/1570-1 Anwdr-i Suhaylt (London, SOAS) 

ca. 1572  Tilism-nama (Rampur, Raza) 

ca. 1577 completion of Hamza-nadma 

ca. 1579 Tiiti-nama (Dublin, CB) 

ca. 1579 Darab-ndma (London, BL) 

iv. Middle Akbar pertod (1580-98) 

The middle period of Akbari painting is complex: 
a great many works were produced and dating is 
incomplete. Subject matter is more serious in charac- 
ter. Akbar’s religious and historical interests are 
reflected by translations of the Hindu epics (Razm- 
nama, Harivamsa, Ramayana) and an Islamic history 
(Tarikh- i aifi). Another major theme is the study of the 
place in history of his lineage and of himself (Cingiz- 
nama, Tarikh-i Khandan-t Timiriyya, Babur-nama, Akbar- 
nama). The third area of interest is the production of 
fine copies of the Persian classics; this comes to 
predominate in the 1590s at Lahawr. In addition, a 
dossier of portraits of courtiers was compiled. 
Miscellaneous pictures for collection in albums [see 
MURAKKA‘] include copies of European originals. A 
notable accession of European material occurred in 
1580 when the first Jesuit mission brought seven of 
the eight volumes of the Polyglot Bible prepared by 
Christophe Plantin from 1568-72. Motifs from the 
engraved title pages were adopted in the painter’s 
studio. Other pictures were brought by this and later 
missions. 

Relatively free brushwork at the beginning of the 
period gives way later to a more minutely controlled 
manner, and colour becomes more harmonious and 
resonant. From the 1580s there is some use of nim 
kalam (half colour). By the 1590s works of great luxury 
are produced. The style is more unified, though 
individual hands can be discerned. European influ- 
ence has been well assimilated, especially in the depic- 
tion of recession in landscape. The dramatic physical 
action of earlier Akbari painting is now matched by 
dramatic psychological action (Pl. XXXVI). In 
some margins, traditional golden chinoiserie orna- 
ment is invaded by small figures in colour. Important 
observations on painting in the period are found in the 
A%n-i Akbari, i, of Abu ’1-Fadl, tr. H. Blochmann, 
Calcutta 1873; 102, the scope of painting; 113-15, the 


current state of the studio, Akbar’s theory of painting, 
and the most respected painters of the period. 
Numbers of painters up to some 60 might be 
employed on a large cycle; and it is not uncommon to 
find the production of a single picture shared, one 
painter charged with the composition (¢arh), another 
with the execution/colouring (‘amal/rang amizi), and 
sometimes a third for the finishing of faces (cthra- 
nami). Simpler work was produced for sub-imperial 
patrons. 
Principal works: 
ca. 1580 Shah-nama single picture (Keir) 
990/1582-3 Gulistan (London, RAS). Picture pos- 
sibly 1590s 
ca. 1584-6 Tarikh-i Khandan-t Timiriyya (Patna, 
Khuda Bakhsh) 
ca. 1584-6 (pictures dated 993 and 994) Razm- 
nama with Harivamsa (Jaipur, CPM) 
ca. 1587  (post-late 1585) Khamsa of Nizami (Keir) 
996/1588 (Dhu ’1 Ka‘da/September) Diwan-i 
Anwari (New York, MMA) 


ca. 1588 Harivamsa (dispersed) 

ca. 1589 (presented Adhar/November iahi 34) 
Babur-ndma (Waki‘at-i Baburi) (London, 
VaA) 

997/1589 (28 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja/7 November) Rama- 
yana (Jaipur, CPM) 

ca. 1590 Akbar-nama (London, V&A) 

ca. 1591 Babur-nama (Istanbul, Millet) 

ca. 1592 Babur-naéma (London, BL) 

ca. 1592 Diwan of Hafiz (Rampur, Raza) 


ca. 1592-4 Tarikh-i Alft (dispersed) 
ca. 1593 Akhlak-t Nasirt (Aga Khan) 
ca. 1593 Babur-nama (Moscow, SMOC, 
Baltimore, WAG) 
1594 ‘yar-i danish (Dublin, CB) 
Tah 39/1595 (23 Bahman/February) Bahdristan 
(Oxford, Bodleian) 
Tlahi 40/1004/1595 (24 Adhar/December) Khamsa 
of Nizami (London, BL, and 
Baltimore, WAG) 
ca. 1595 Layla u Madjnin (Oxford, Bodleian) 
ca. 1595 Gulistan illustrations (Cincinnati, CAM) 
1004/1596 (27 Ramadan/25 May) Cingiz-néma 
(Tehran, Gulistan) 
1005 or 1006/1596-8 Anwar-t Suhayli (Banares, 


and 


BKB) 

Tlahit 42/1597-8 Khamsa of Amir Khusraw (Balti- 
more, WAG) 

ca. 1598 (picture ilahi 42) Babur-nama (New Delhi, 


NM) 

v. Late Akbar period (1599-1605) 

For works ca. 1600-5, the patronage of Akbar or of 
Djahangir (q.v.] is sometimes a matter of debate. It 
seems probable that an Akbar-nadma and two works of 
religious content were made for Akbar. Drawing and 
colour are refined. The religious manuscripts have 
simpler compositions and a contemplative air. 
Principal works: _ 

Mahi 47/1602 (15 Adhar/early December) Dyig 

Bashishta (Dublin, CB) 
ca. 1603 (picture 12 Isfandarmudh 47/February 
1603) Akbar-nama (London, BL, and 
Dublin, CB) 

Tlaht 49/1605 Nafahat al-uns (London, BL) 

vi. Djahangir (1605-27) 

Already in the 1590s at Lahawr, the then prince 
Salim ordered close copies of the Christian subjects 
brought by the Jesuits. During his period of revolt at 
Allahabad (1600-3), Salim maintained a small studio 
which produced fine work. In the first years of rule 
there were additions to Akbari manuscripts. 
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Throughout the reign, colour is exquisite, though lat- 
terly more restrained. Physical action is stilled, and 
emphasis is placed instead upon states of mind. In 
subject matter, ancient themes give way to the recor- 
ding of the present. Fewer manuscripts were pro- 
duced, and much work survives in the form of album 
pictures. Portraiture continues, and with it flourishes 
the depiction of daily events, both ceremonial and 
accidental (PI. XXXIX). Djahangir’s interest in 
natural history elicits very fine pictures of animals and 
birds. The margins of folios, especially those of 
albums, may be richly decorated. From ca. 1616, and 
influenced by European Mannerism, allegorical 
paintings portray the emperor symbolically wielding 
the divinely derived royal power (Pl. XL). Various 
pictures now preserved in albums would have been 
intended as illustrations to the Djahangir-nama, a royal 
copy of which was presented in 1618. 

Djahangir prided himself on his connoisseurship in 
painting (Téizuk-t Jahangiri, ii, A. Rogers and H. 
Beveridge, repr. New Delhi 1978, 20-1). The prin- 
cipal painters of the early years of the reign are Aka 
Rida, Manohar (son of Basawan, ‘‘Nadir al-‘asr’’), 
Dawlat, and Mansir [q.v.]. Others who would con- 
tinue into the reign of Shah Djahan are Abu ’]-Hasan 
(son of Aka Rida, ‘‘Nadir al-zaman’’), Baléand, 
Bititr, Bishndas, Gowardhan. 

Principal works: 
1011/1602 (Muharram/June-July) Diwan of Hasan 
Dihlawi (Baltimore, WAG) 

1012/1603-4 Rad; Kunwdar (Dublin, CB) 

1012/1603-4 Hal-nama (Paris, BN) 

1014/1605-6 Margins of Diwan of Hafiz (ex-Bute, 

London, BL) 
1014/1605-6 Bustdn (ex-Rothschild, private) 


ca. 1605-10 Kulliyyat of SaSdi (Aga Khan) 

ca. 1605-10 Gulistan (Baltimore, WAG, and dis- 
persed) 

ca. 1608-10 Diwan of Hafiz (London, BL) 


1019/1610-11 (early pictures 1013/1604) Anwar-i 

Suhayli (London, BL) 

By 13/1027/1618 (presented 8 Shahriwar/August) 
Djahangir-nama (dispersed) 

Djahangir (Berlin, SPK); Murakka‘-i 

Gulshan (Tehran, Gulistan). 

vii. Shah Djahan (1628-58) 

Though a Gulistan and a Bustan were prepared at the 
outset of the reign—possibly as a gift to Shah 
Djahan’s son Dara Shikoh [q.v.]—the main output of 
painting takes the form of album pictures. Some 
albums have suffered dismemberment, and some are 
of late formation, thus dating of pictures must often be 
tentative. In the margins of album folios there is 
increasing use of flowers of semi-naturalistic 
“‘specimen’’ character which may derive from Euro- 
pean herbals. Portraiture continues. Shah Djahan, 
already painted in the reign of Djahangir, is shown as 
a single figure, in courtly settings, and in allegories 
which celebrate the Timirid dynasty. The princes are 
shown in more informal circumstances sitting in rapt 
contemplation of their women, or of the words of 
sages. Groups of non-royal figures, often holy men, 
are shown sitting, still and concentrated. Occasionally 
these pictures have a night background with 
European-derived chiaroscuro effects—a speciality of 
works by Payag. The final major work of Mughal 
patronage is a Padshah-nama of Lahawri of 1067/1656- 
7, whose illustrations may be in part earlier and later, 
and in which a resplendent formal manner is some- 
times achieved (Pl. XLI). The colour and finish of 
painting in the period is magnificent. 

Principal works: 


Albums: 


1038/1628-29 (Djumadi _I/December-January) 
Gulistan (Dublin, CB) 
1039/1629 (Rabr° I/October-November) Bustan 
(London, BL) 
ca. 1640 Gulistan (dispersed) 
1067/1656-7 Padshah-naéma (Windsor, Royal Li- 
brary) 

Principal albums: British Museum (London, ex.- 
Add. 18801); Dara Shikoh (London, I0L); Kevorkian 
(New York, MMA/Washington, FGA); Late Shah 
Djahan (dispersed); Leningrad (Leningrad, AS); 
Minto (Dublin, CB/London, V&A); Nasir al-Din 
(Tehran, Gulistan); Sultan Khurram (dispersed). 

viii. Later Mughal painting 

Awrangzib (1658-1707 [g.v.]) initially maintained 
some patronage and a few finely painted pictures 
show him in darbar or hunting. Later, he ceased to 
commission work, whether from the pressure of other 
concerns or from religious scruple. Painters sought 
other patronage from nobles or at other Muslim or 
Hindu courts. Work of the late 17th century presents 
a careful surface and, if the rendering of character is 
less profound than before, it is not lacking in dignity 
(Pl. XLII). Farrukh Siyar (1713-19) and Muhammad 
Shah (1719-48) [q.vv.] are painted in a harder mode. 
High Mughal patronage then lapses until a revival 
from ca. 1800 which sometimes imitates 17th century 
work. From the second half of the 18th century 
derived styles were practised in Awadh (Oudh) at 
Faydabad (Faizabad) and Lakhnaw (Lucknow), and 
in Bangala at Murshidabad and Patna. Subjects 
include scenes of princely pleasure, portraits, and 
some Hindu themes. Emphatic use may be made of 
classical perspective. From ca. 1760, painting is occa- 
sionally for European patrons, and from ca. 1800 the 
“Company’’ style develops for this_ market in 
Kalkatta/Kalikata (Calcutta), Dihli and Agra. A local 
style, possibly of pre-Mughal origin, flourished in 
Kashmir in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

ix. The Dakhan 

Painting for the courts of the Dakhan is found from 
the second quarter of the 15th century onwards. It is 
generally comparable to the painting of northern 
India, but tends to be more marked by Persian influ- 
ence, and has often a stylised, dreamlike quality. 

x. Applied arts 

The Mughal achievement in fields of architecture 
and of textiles (see sections 7-8) is justly celebrated. 
Other applied arts were also brought to a superb level. 
The working of jade is particularly characteristic of 
the 17th and 18th centuries; it was used for cups, 
bowls, phials, hilts, Aukka (hookah) bowls, pandans and 
spittoons. Rock crystal was also used, but to a lesser 
extent. Designs share themes with the architectural 
ornament of the period, a blending of motifs of lotus, 
acanthus and poppy. Most renowned is the white jade 
cup of Shah Djahan of 1057/1647-8 (Pl. XLIII). In 
the later period, gems are often inlaid with golden set- 
tings. The hilts to daggers (khandjar) often terminate in 
animal heads. Weapons in general are highly 
ornamental and are often treated with inlays or sur- 
face kuftgari. A specialised form is the katar, a dagger 
with a transverse grip for use in tiger hunts. A par- 
ticular type of metalwork is bidri, associated with, but 
not exclusive to, Bidar. A body of alloy is inlaid with 
gold, brass or silver and is then exposed to acid so that 
the ground of the design turns black and matt. Motifs 
often include ‘‘specimen’’ plants. A similar dark and 
light contrast is found in the decoration of boxes and 
chests of wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl or ivory. 

Bibliography: General and mixed topics, by 
date of publication: F.R. Martin, The miniature 
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paintings and painters of Persia, India and Turkey, Lon- | 
don 1912; L. Binyon and T.W. Arnold, The court 
painters of the Grand Moguls, London 1921; P. Brown, 
Indian painting under the Mughals, Oxford 1924; I. 
Stchoukine, La peinture indienne, Paris 1929; T. 
Arnold, The Library of A. Chester Beatty: a catalogue of 
the Indian miniatures, ed. J.V.S. Wilkinson, London 
1936; A.K. Coomararswamy, Catalogue of the Indian 
collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Part VI. 
Mughal Painting, Cambridge, Mass. 1930; B. Gray, 
Painting, in The art of India and Pakistan, ed. Sir Leigh 
Ashton, London 1947; D. Barrett and Gray, Indian 
painting, Geneva 1978; S.C. Welch, The art of 
Mughal India, New York 1964; R.H. Pinder-Wilson 
and E.S. Smart, Paintings from the Muslim courts of 
India, London 1976; R.W. Skelton, Indian painting 
of the Mughal period, in Islamic paintings and the arts of 
the book, ed. B.W. Robinson, London 1976; N.M. 
Titley, Miniatures from Persian manuscripts ... British 
Library and British Museum, London 1977; T. Falk, 
Smart and Skelton, Indian painting: Mughal and 
Rajput and a Sultanate manuscript, London, Colnaghi 
& Co. 1978; R. Hickmann and V. Enderlein, 
Indische Albumblatter, Leipzig and Weimar 1979; The 
arts of India, ed. Gray, Ithaca 1981; M.C. Beach, 
The Imperial image, Washington, D.C., 1981; Falk 
and M. Archer, Indian miniatures in the India Office 
Library, London 1981; Narinder Nath et al., Islamic 
heritage of India, New Delhi 1981; J.P. Losty, The art 
of the book in India, London 1982; Titley, Persian 
miniature painting, London 1983; An age of splendour, 
Bombay (Marg) 1983; Welch, India: art and culture 
1300-1900, New York 1985; Facets of Indian art, ed. 
Skelton e alit, London 1986; F. Richard and A. 
Okada, A la cour du Grand Moghol, Paris 1986; B.N. 
Goswamy and E. Fischer, Wunder einer Goldenen Zeit, 
Zurich 1987. 

Particular topics, by section: (i) I. Fraad and 
R. Ettinghausen, Sultanate painting in Persian style, in 
Chhavi: Golden Jubilee Volume, Banaras 1971. (ii) 
Beach, Early Mughal painting, Cambridge, Mass. 
1987. (iii) H. Glitck, Die indische Miniaturen des Ham- 
zae Romanes, Vienna 1925; Hamza-ndma, vollstandige 
Wiedergabe, Graz 1974-, in progress; Pramod Chan- 
dra, The Tiiti-ndma of the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Graz 1976. (iv) T.H. Hendley, Memortals of the 
Jeypore Exhibition 1883. Vol. IV, The Razm-Namah, 
London 1883; Skelton, Mughal paintings from 
Harivamsa Manuscript, in Victoria and Albert Museum 
Yearbook, ii, London 1969, 41-54; G. Sen, Paintings 
from the Akbar Nama, Calcutta etc. 1984; M. Brand 
and G.D. Lowry, Akbar’s India, New York 1986. 
(vi-viil) E. Kuhnel and H. Goetz, Indische 
Buchmalerei aus dem Jahangir-Album der Staatsbibliothek 
zu Berlin, Berlin 1924; Wilkinson, The Lights of 
Canopus, n.d.; Y. Godard, Les marges du Murakka‘ 
Gulshan, in Athar-é-Iran, i (1936), 11-33; idem, Un 
album des portraits des Princes Timurides de l’Inde, in 
ibid., ii (1937), 179-277; A.A. Ivanov et aliz, Albom 
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Moscow 1962; Beach, The Gulshan Album and its 
European sources, in Bulletin of Boston Museum of Fine 
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10. Literature. 

The Mughal period marks the highest point in the 
development of Persian literature in India. Notwith- 
standing the Turkish antecedents of the Mughal 
rulers, Persian, because of its cultural influence, 
received attention at the Mughal court from the 
beginning. Its importance began to grow during the 
reign of Humayin (1530-56), particularly after the 
return of the emperor from his forced exile in Persia. 
Humiaytin’s long stay in that country, and the help he 
received from the Persian monarch Shah Tahmasp in 
regaining the Indian throne from his Afghan foes, 
strengthened the ties of friendship between the 
Mughal and Safawid courts, and initiated a process of 
Persianisation that was to affect all aspects of Indo- 
Muslim culture under the Mughals. By Akbar’s time 
(1556-1606) the supremacy of Persian was firmly 
established and in 1582 it was declared the 
administrative language of the whole empire. 

Though the Mughal period represents a wide 
variety of literary activity, the most significant 
advances were made in its poetical output. In fact 
this period may be regarded as the golden age of Indo- 
Persian poetry, when the latter came to acquire new 
stylistic patterns and modes of thought. An important 
factor which contributed to the enrichment of Mughal 
poetry was the influx of a number of gifted poets from 
Persia at this time. In contrast to the indifference of 
Safawid rulers towards literary men, the fame and 
munificence of the Mughal court held out the promise 
of rich patronage to men of letters. Thus throughout 
the 16th and 17th centuries India continued to pro- 
vide a haven for Persian poets in their quest for 
recognition. The more fortunate of these poets suc- 
ceeded in gaining entry to the imperial court, while 
others were patronised by nobles and provincial 
rulers. 

The real flowering of Mughal poetry dates from 
Akbar’s time, which brought together many talented 
poets. Among the better known names who graced 
this period were Ghazali Mashhadi (b. 933/1526-7, d. 
980/1572-3), Faydi (b. 954/1547, d. 1004/1595-6 
[¢.2.]), ‘Urft (b. 963/1555-6, d. 999/1590 [9.v.]), 
Naziri (d. 1021/1612-13), Malik Kummi (b. 
934/1528, d. 1025/1616 {q.v.]), and Zuhiri (d. 
1025/1615-16). Ghazali migrated to India around 
960/1552-3, and was attached to Khan Zaman ‘Ali 
Kuli Khan (d. 974/1566-7), governor of Djawnputr, 
before entering Akbar’s court. When Akbar intro- 
duced the institution of malik al-shuSara? (poet 
laureate), Ghazali was the first to be appointed to that 
position. His personal and professional qualities are 
extolled in contemporary chronicles, and Abu ’l-Fadl 
praises him for his poetical talent and style. Reports 
differ regarding the extent of his output. The British 
Library manuscript of his poems comprises less than 
12,000 verses, which show Ghazali as a poet influ- 
enced by ethical and moral concepts and endowed 
with a felicity of expression. 

Faydi succeeded Ghazali in 996/1587-8 as the poet 
laureate of Akbar. He was born in India, and thus dif- 
fered from other notable poets, who came from 
outside. Shiblt Nu‘mani places him alongside Amir 
Khusraw (b. 651/1253, d. 725/1325 [q.v.]) as the two 
individuals whom the critic regards as the most out- 
standing of the Persian poets born in India. According 
to contemporary sources, Faydi was the author of a 
large number of works. His poetical output is rep- 
resented chiefly by his Diwan and two long mathnawis, 
Markaz al-adwar (‘‘Centre of circles’”) and the more 
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famous Nal Daman. The latter, based upon an episode 
from the Sanskrit epic Mahabharata, has been lavishly 
praised by none other than Bada?uni [q.v.], the most 
hostile critic of Faydi. The poet was a man of varied 
learning, and his poetry demonstrates his breadth of 
erudition and mastery of language. Among the verse 
forms employed by him, he excels in the ghazals, 
which are characterised by a beauty of expression and 
philosophical ideas. 

The most famous poet of Akbar’s period was 
perhaps ‘Urfi. He was originally a native of Shiraz. 
On coming to India he enjoyed successively the 
patronage of Hakim Abu ’1-Fath (d. ca. 974/1567), the 
court physician of Akbar, and ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan-i 
Khanan (b. 965/1557-8, d. 1036/1626-7 [see KHAN 
KHANAN]). The strength of SUrfi’s poetry resides 
chiefly in its boldness and creativity. These qualities 
are reflected vividly in his kastdas, which constitute the 
basis for his fame. In these poems ‘Urfi provides a 
wide range of imagery. He employs non-traditional 
metaphors, similes and word compounds. His verse 
shows a penchant for self-praise, a feature reflecting 
his own natural conceit for which he was notorious in 
his circle. 

The lyrical poetry of Akbar’s time found its 
brightest exponent in Naziri, who originated from 
Nishapir. He was attached to the court of ‘Abd al- 
Rahim Khan-i Khanan, where he entered into fre- 
quent poetical contests with his more _ illustrious 
fellow-poet, ‘Urfi. Though he composed numerous 
kasidas, his claim to distinction rests chiefly upon his 
ghazals, which express complex and varied feelings of 
love, and may be said to rival Faydi’s ghazals in their 
refinement and eloquence. His compositions possess a 
thythmic quality and a fondness for melodious 
metres. Among the classical poets, he seems to be 
inspired by Hafiz, whom he imitates in several of his 
pieces. 

_Contemporaneous with the Mughal rule was the 
‘Adil Shahi [q.v.] kingdom in the south whose rulers 
were generous patrons of poetry and _ literature. 
Among the poets who flourished in the ‘Adil Shahi 
court, the best known were Malik Kummi and 
Zuhiri, Malik Kummi was the poet laureate of 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah IT (1580-1627), and enjoyed the 
respect of his fellow-writers. Zuhtri, with whom he 
collaborated on many occasions, was not only a poet 
of standing but also an effeetive prose writer. His well- 
known work in that medium is Sth nathr (‘‘Three 
essays’’). It constitutes the preface of Naw ras, a book 
of songs attributed to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II. In 
poetry, Zuhuri’s chief contribution are his mathnawis, 
the most famous of which is the Saki-nama (‘‘Book of 
the cup-bearer’’) in praise of Burhan Nizam Shah 
(1508-53). 

The flow of poets from Persia continued during the 
reigns of Djahangir (1605-27) and his successor Shah 
Djahan (1627-58). The most eminent among 
Djahangir’s poets was Talib Amuli (d. 1036/1626-7), 
who served as the emperor’s poet laureate. Talib 
displays a spirit of inventiveness not unlike other 
leading poets of the Indian school who made deter- 
mined use of new similes and metaphors for the sake 
of innovation. His ghazals are especially noteworthy 
for expressing an idealised and aesthetic conception of 
the beloved’s beauty. 

The period of Shah Djahan’s rule boasted a 
number of fine poets. These included Kalim (d. 
1061/1651), Kudsi (b. ca. 991/1583, d. 1056/1646), 
and $a°ib (b. 1010/1601-2, d. 1088/1676-7). Kalim 
was Shah Djahan’s poet laureate, a position he held 
from 1037/1627-8 till his death. His poems are con- 


spicuous for their ingenious conceits and subtle ideas. 
In his ghazals he employs the illustrative technique 
(mithaliyya) with great effectiveness. His vocabulary 
occasionally contains words from Hindi, and there are 
references in his poems to trades and professions 
associated with the Indian environment. He has also 
devoted his talent to the writing of descriptive verse on 
simple, commonplace subjects. 

Kudsi, who was a contemporary of Kalim, has been 
wrongly quoted as Shah Djahan’s poet laureate. Some 
writers on poetry rank him equal to Kalim, which is 
certainly an over-estimation of his creative abilities. 
However, his output is extensive and varied, and 
reveals a mastery of composition. 

$a@ ib is generally regarded as the best Persian poet 
of the 17th century. During his stay in India he 
received much acclaim at the court of Shah Djahan. 
He was a prolific poet whose verses are estimated in 
tens of thousands. His best work is represented by his 
ghazals, which are distinguished by their philosophical 
expression. He carried further the illustrative style 
and employed it extensively in his ghazals. 

During the reign of Awrangzib (1658-1707), the 
official patronage accorded to the poets came to an 
end, and the office of the poet laureate was abolished. 
However, the lack of patronage by the royal court was 
offset to some extent by the patronage given by 
members of Awrangzib’s household and some of his 
nobles. Thus Awrangzib’s daughter, Zib al-Nisa? 
Begum, who was herself a poet using Makhfi as her 
pen-name, was a liberal patron of literary men. 
Similarly, Prince A‘zam (b. 1063/1653, d. 1119/ 
1707), the third son of the emperor, supported a 
number of poets who were employed in his service. 
The best known poet of Awrangzib’s reign was Bidil 
(b. 1054/1644-5, d. 1133/1720), in whose verse the 
Indian style of Persian poetry reached its culmination. 
His poetical output is voluminous and covers almost 
all forms of verse. He was the author of several 
mathnawis which are indicative of his spiritual and 
ethical concerns. But it was in the ghazal that his 
literary prowess found its true expression. Bidil’s 
ghazals are characterised by a depth of thought and 
reflect his philosophical attitude. His verse is difficult 
to understand because of his habitual inclination 
towards abstraction of meaning. 

From the 18th century onwards, Urdu steadily 
gained importance, replacing Persian as the medium 
of literary expression. Nevertheless, the continued 
influence of Persian as a part of Indo-Muslim culture 
was demonstrated in the emergence of many bilingual 
poets who composed both in Persian and Urdu. 
Ghalib (1797-1869 [g.v.]) was the most outstanding of 
these bilingual poets. His towering stature as an Urdu 
poct has somewhat overshadowed his contribution to 
Persian poetry which, according to him, was superior 
to his Urdu verse. There is no doubt that he was the 
last great poet of the Mughal period. He was 
associated with the court of Bahadur Shah II (1837- 
58), with whose exiling by the British the history of 
Mughal India finally came to an end. Ghalib, in the 
beginning, was attracted to Bidil’s involved style, 
from which he could not extricate himself completely. 
However, he also turned towards the works of such 
poets as ‘Urfi, Naziri, Talib Amuli, and Kalim, 
assimilating the finest elements of Mughal poetry, 
and giving them a new life by the magic touch of his 
extraordinary genius. His best work possesses an 
intellectual content, and is marked by a polished style. 

The Mughal period of Persian poetry brought to 
perfection a style which has been named sabk-i Hindi 
or Indian poetical style. The term was coined by the 
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Persians to describe a particular manner of writing, 
the evolution of which took place mainly in India. 
Where and how this style originated is a matter of 
dispute. It has been suggested that its incipient 
features may be traced in the poetry of Fighani 
Shirazi (d. 923/1517 [q.v.]), from where it found its 
way into Mughal verse through the efforts of the 
incoming poets from Persia. The credit for introduc- 
ing this style into Mughal poetry is given to ‘Urfi. It 
was progressively developed by poets such as Talib 
Amuli, $2°ib and Kalim until it reached its peak in the 
poetry of Bidil with its complex and involved mode of 
expression. 

The foremost feature of sabk-i Hindi is the exag- 
gerated attention paid in it to the formalistic aspects 
of poetry. Basic to it are complexity and subtleness 
which depend not so much on what is said as how it is 
said. For its effectiveness it relies on new metaphors 
and similes, innovative word compounds, extensive 
use of certain poetical devices, particularly the 
illustrative technique, and the coining of new terms. 
Its main vehicle is the ghazal, which probably con- 
stitutes the most significant contribution of Mughal 
poetry. Whereas the traditional material of Persian 
ghazal lays a prominent emphasis upon the theme of 
love and its varied emotions, in the hands of the 
Mughal poets the content of the ghazal becomes more 
and more philosophically oriented. This philosophical 
tendency in the ghazal found vocal exponents in ‘Urfi, 
Faydi and Naziri. As a_ by-product of the 
philosophical preoccupation of the poets, ethical and 
moral ideas also came to be increasingly articulated in 
the ghazal. 

Although sabk-i Hindi was employed by poets in 
Persia, it never received very much approval from the 
native arbiters of poetic taste. On the other hand, it 
enjoyed a favourable atmosphere in Turkish and 
Tadjik literatures. In the case of Turkish literature, its 
impact may be noticed in the development of 
Ottoman Turkish poetry in which ‘Urfi, Faydi and 
$@ ib are counted among the chief foreign influences. 
It also found a hospitable soil in the literary climate of 
Central Asia, where it became a dominant feature of 
Tadjik poetry after the 17th century. 

Next to poetry, historiography and biographical 
writing occupy a distinguished place in the repertory 
of Mughal literature. The historical works produced 
during the Mughal period may be divided into three 
broad categories: universal histories, general histories 
of Muslim India, and specialised histories dealing 
with a particular dynasty. As in poetry so also in 
history, the real beginnings in Mughal historiography 
took place in the time of Akbar. The main universal 
history composed during this period is the Tartkh-t 
alft, or ‘‘Millennial history’’, which was prepared by 
a group of scholars on the orders of Akbar. It was sup- 
posed to cover the first one thousand years of the 
hidjra, although it actually ends with the year A.H. 
997. 

Significant among the general histories produced 
during Akbar’s period are the Tabakat-1 Akbari, Mun- 
takhab al-tawarikh and Gulshan-t Ibrahimi. The Tabakat-i 
Akbari covers the history of Muslim India from the 
Ghaznawids up to the thirty-eighth year of Akbar’s 
reign. It was written by Nizam al-Din al-Harawi (d. 
1003/1594 {g.v.]), who was in the service of Akbar for 
many years. Its importance may be judged from the 
fact that several contemporary and later historians 
have made extensive use of its material for their own 
works. 

‘Abd al-Kadir Bada ini’s Muntakhab al-tawarikh, 
which begins from the Ghaznawids and comes down 


to 1004/1595-6 of Akbar’s reign, is notable for its 
treatment of historical details. Bada@ani’s views are 
often biased, especially when dealing with religious 
matters which do not agree with his own orthodox 
beliefs. Thus his book contains a severe indictment of 
Akbar’s religious non-conformism. 

The Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, or Ta°rikh-t Firishia as it is 
also called, deals with the Muslim rule in India until 
the early part of the 17th century. Its author, Muham- 
mad Kasim Hindi Shah, who used Firishta [g.v.] as 
his pen-name, was employed in the court of Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah IT. His history is particularly useful for the 
information it provides regarding the Muslim 
dynasties of Deccan. 

A large body of historical literature from the 
Mughal period consists of specialised accounts. One 
of the earliest examples of this kind is the Tadhkira-yt 
Humayin wa Akbar by Bayazid Bayat. This work, 
which was undertaken in 999/1590-1, deals with the 
reign of HumAyin and early years of Akbar. Another 
book, dating approximately from the same time, is 
Tadhkirat al-waki‘at, which is a narrative of 
Humayin’s period of exile in Persia written by his 
personal attendant, Djawhar Aftabéi. The first two 
rulers of the Mughal dynasty form the subject of 
Gulbadan Begum’s (b. 929/1522-3, d. 1011/1602-3) 
Humayin-nama, in which the author, who was 
Humayin’s sister, gives a sensitive picture of her 
family. 

The most outstanding history of the Mughal 
period, and one of the greatest histories produced in 
India, is the Akbar-nama of Abu ’1-Fadl (b. 958/1551-2, 
d. 1011/1602-3 [g.v.]). It is a detailed description of 
Akbar’s life and the events of his reign. A complemen- 
tary work by the same writer, entitled A’in-i Akbari, 
gives a statistical survey of the administrative, social 
and cultural conditions of the empire, and includes a 
section dealing with the religious thought of Akbar. 
Abu ’1-Fadl’s writings have been criticised for their 
highly eulogistic description of the author’s patron. 
Their value, however, lies in the wealth of informa- 
tion they contain regarding Akbar’s period. More- 
over, they are written in a style which became a pre- 
ferred model for subsequent Mughal historians. 

The premier dynastic account of Djahangir’s 
period is the official history of his reign, entitled [kbal- 
nama-yt Dyahangivi. It was composed by Muhammad 
Sharif b. Dust Muhammad, better known by his title 
Mu‘tamad Khan (d. 1049/1639 [g.v.]), and deals with 
the history of Mughal rulers from Babur to 
Djahangir. The chief histories of Shah Djahan’s 
period consist of ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahuri’s (d. 
1065/1655) Badshah-néma and Muhammad Salih 
Kanbia’s ‘Amal-i Salih, which was completed in 
1070/1659. Awrangzib suspended the tradition of 
officially sponsored histories, perhaps because these 
kind of writings were regarded by him as a sign of 
ostentatiousness, incompatible with his austere 
nature. However, before the practice was abandoned, 
an official history of the first ten years of Awrangzib’s 
reign was compiled by Muhammad Kazim (d. 
1092/1681-2) under the title of ‘Alamgir-nama. Soon 
after Awrangzib’s death, Muhammad Saki Musta‘idd 
Khan (d. 1136/1724 [g.v.]) resumed the account 
where it had been left off in his book Ma7athir-i 
‘Alamgiri, completed in 1122/1710, bringing it down 
to the end of Awrangzib’s reign. 

Biographies were commonly included in political 
histories, and historical works produced during the 
Mughal period often contain notices on the life of 
poets, scholars, theologians and other eminent men. 
Among the books devoted exclusively to the 
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biographical genre, pride of place must be assigned to 
Djahangir’s Taizuk-i Djahangirt, a work composed after 
the tradition of Babur’s autobiography. Djahangir 
wrote the account by himself till the seventeenth year 
of his reign, after which it was taken up by Mu‘tamad 
Khan, who described the next two years. The book 
presents a lively and fascinating picture of 
Djahangir’s personality and character, and is written 
in a simple, unencumbered style. 

The biography of ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan-i Khanan, 
who was a great patron of letters, is contained in ‘Abd 
al-Baki Nihawandi’s (b. 978/1570, d. 1040/1632) 
book, Ma°athir-i Rahimi. The author, who was in the 
service of Khan-i Khanan, completed his work in 
1025/1616. Besides Khan-i Khanan’s biography, the 
book carries accounts of eminent figures and 
dignitaries. Especially useful for literary purposes are 
the biographies of poets who were attached to Khan-i 
Khanan’s court and are described by the author on 
the basis of his personal knowledge. 

One of the most valuable books of biographical 
literature is the Ma°athir al-umara? [q.v.] by ‘Abd al- 
Razzak Awrangabadi, better known as Shah Nawaz 
Khan (d. 1171/1758). It is an encyclopaedic work 
comprising notices on Mughal nobility from Akbar 
up to the time of the author. 

A type of literature which gained prominence 
during the Mughal period was insha? or epistolo- 
graphy. Representing the early specimens in this 
branch of writing are the letters of Abu ’l-Fadl, which 
are noted for their easy style, different from the stiff 
and laboured diction of his historical works. The let- 
ters of his brother Faydi may also be cited for their 
simple and straightforward language. In later times, 
Hindus acquired special distinction in the art of cor- 
respondence because of their growing identification 
with the secretarial profession. Among them, Candra 
Bhan Brahman (b. 982/1574-5, d. 1073/1663) and 
Munshi Harkaran occupy a conspicuous place. 
Brahman was employed as first secretary in the state 
chancery during Shah Djahan’s reign. In addition to 
his status as a major Hindu poet of Persian, he is also 
respected for his prose contribution. His letters con- 
stitute one of the factors for his reputation as a prose 
writer. Harkaran also flourished in the time of Shah 
Djahan. He has left a collection of letters which was 
used in the schools for instructional purposes. 
Awrangzib’s age, though mostly undistinguished in 
the advancement of literature, nevertheless stands out 
for its promotion of the epistolographic art. 
Awrangzib himself was a leader in this literary form, 
and his letters, of which there exist several collections, 
are an excellent testimony to his achievement. 

The Mughal period witnessed a growth of transla- 
tion activity directed towards the rendering of Indian 
literature into Persian. The translation movement, 
like other literary developments under the Mughals, 
started during Akbar’s time. According to Abu ’I- 
Fadl, Akbar promoted the translation of Indian works 
into Persian because he felt that such undertakings 
would help in dispelling the ignorance which Hindus 
and Muslims shared towards each other. The works 
translated during Akbar’s reign included the Sanskrit 
epics Mahabharata (under the Persian title Razm-nama) 
and Ramayana, the collection of tales entitled Singhasan 
battisi, translated by Bada?uni under the name Nama- 
ji khirad-afriiz, Vyas’s life of Lord Krishna entitled 
Harivansh and Atharva Veda. The second important 
period of translation after Akbar is associated with the 
name of Dara Shukoh (d. 1069/1659 [9.v.}). The lat- 
ter’s interest in other religions besides Islam 
prompted him in his translation of fifty Upanishads, 


to which he gave the title of Sirr-i akbar. He is also 
credited with the translation of Bhagavata Gita, other- 
wise ascribed to Abu ’I-Fadl. Apart from the transla- 
tions made by him, there were several works which 
were translated at his instance. Among them were 
Gulzar-i hal; a translation by Dara’s secretary Banwali 
Das Wali of the Sanskrit drama Prabhodha Candra 
Vidya; and the Persian rendering of Yoga vasishtha by 
a courtier whose name is not recorded. 

The dominant style of Mughal prose brings to mind 
certain resemblances with the prose trends in post- 
Mongol literature of Persia as represented by works 
such as Ta*rikh-i Wassaf by ‘Abd Allah b. Fadl Allah 
[see wassAF] and Zafar-nama by Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali 
Yazdi [q.v.]. More particularly, it suggests strong 
similarities with the florid and ornate prose style in 
Safawid literature. In Mughal writing it appears in its 
mature form in the histories of Abu ’I-Fadl, which are 
marked by pompousness and verbosity, and which set 
a pattern for most histories composed in succeeding 
periods. However, not everyone chose to favour this 
style. Among notable exceptions were writers such as 
Bada?ini, who made use of standard Persian as the 
medium of his history; Djahangir, who adopted a sim- 
ple and flowing diction for his autobiography; and 
Dara Shukoéh, who employed a direct and unadorned 
way of writing for his translations and original works. 
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1956; Talib Amuli, Diwan, ms. B.L. Add. 5630; 

Amir Hasan ‘Abidi, Talib-i Amuli—his life and poetry, 

in IC, xli/2 (1967); Abu Talib Kalim, Diwan, ed. 

Mahdi Afshar, Tehran 1362/1983-4; Amir Hasan 

‘Abidi, Abi Talib Kalim, in Indo-Iranica, x/3 (1957); 

Muhammad Djan Kudsi, Kulliyyat, ms. B.L. Or. 

323; Amir Hasan ‘Abidi, Life and poetry of Qudsi 

Mashhadi, in IC, xxxviii/2 (1964); Muhammad ‘AI? 

Sa@ib, Kulliyyat, ed. Amiri FirGizkihi, Tehran 

1333/1954-5; SAli Dashti, Nigahi b1-Sa%b, Tehran 

1355/1956-7; Amir Hasan ‘Abidi, Sa@%b Tabrizi 

Isfahani, in Indo-Iranica, xviii/4 (1965); Zib al-Nisa? 

Makhfi, Diwan, ed. Ahmad Karami, Tehran 

1362/1983-4; ‘Abd al-Kadir Bidil, Kulliyyat, 4 vols., 

Kabul 1342/1963-4; ‘Abd al-Ghani, Ruh-: Bidil, 

Lahore 1968; Nabr Hadi, Mirza Bidil, Delhi 1982; 

Asad Allah Khan Ghalib, Ghazaltyyat-t Farsi-yi Mirza 

Asad Allah Khan Ghalib, ed. Wazir al-Hasan ‘Abidi, 

Lahore 1969; Fighani Shirazi, Diwan-i ash“ar, ed. 

Ahmad Suhayli Kh“ansari, Tehran 1362/1983-4; 

Radiyya Akbar, Sharh-i ahwal wa sabk-i ash‘ar-i Baba 

Fighdni Shirazi, Hyderabad 1974; Ta°rikh-i alfi, ms. 

1.0. 836; Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i Akbari, 

Calcutta 1927-35; ‘Abd al-Kadir Bada?uni, Mun- 

takhab al-tawarikh, Calcutta 1864-9; Muhammad 

Kasim Hindi Shah, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, Bombay 

1831; Bayazid Bayat, Tadhkira-yi Humayun wa 

Akbar, Calcutta 1941; Djawhar Aftabei, Tadhkirat al- 

waki‘at, ms. B.L. Add. 16,711; Gulbadan Begum, 

Humayin-nama, ed. and tr. A. Beveridge, London 

1902; Abu ’l-Fadl, Akbar-nama, Lucknow 1881-3; 

idem, A’in-i Akbart, Lucknow 1882; Muhammad 

Sharif b. Dist Muhammad ‘‘Mu‘tamad Kh4an’’, 

Tkbal-néma-yi Djahangiri, Calcutta 1865; ‘Abd al- 

Hamid Lahiri, Bdadshah-ndma, Calcutta 1867-8; 

Muhammad Salih Kanbi, ‘Amal-i Salih, Calcutta 

1923-39; Muhammad Kazim, ‘Alamgir-nama, 

Calcutta 1968; Muhammad Saki Musta‘idd Khan, 

Maathir-i ‘Alamgirt, Calcutta 1947; Djahangir, 

Tiizuk-i Djahdngiri, Aligarh 1864; ‘Abd al-Baki 

Nihawandi, Ma?athir-i Rahimi, Calcutta 1924-31; 

‘Abd al-Razzak Shahnawaz Khan Awrangabadi, 

Ma@athir al-umara, Calcutta 1903; Abu ’1-Fadl, 

Mukatabat, Lucknow 1863; Abu ’l-Fayd Faydi, 

Insha?-i Faydi, ed. A.D. Arshad, Lahore 1973; Can- 

dra Bhan Brahman, Munsha°at-i Brahman, ms. Raza 

Library, Rampur, 2811; Amir Hasan SAbidi, Chan- 

dra Bhan Brahman—his life and works, in IC, xl/2 

(1968); Munshi Harkaran, Insha-y: Harkaran, ms. 

B.L. Add. 26,140; Awrangzib, Ruk‘at-i ‘Alamgir, 

ed. Nadjib Ashraf Nadwi, A‘zamgarh n.d.; Amir 

Hasan ‘SAbidi, The story of Ramayana in Indo-Persian 

literature, in Indo-Iranica, xvii/3 (1964); Dara 

Shukéh, Magjma‘ ‘al-bahrayn, ed. M. Mahfuz-ul- 

Haq, Calcutta 1929; idem, Sirr-i akbar, ed. Rida 

Djalali Naini, Tehran 1335/1957-8; Banwali Das 

Wali (tr.), Gulzar-z hal, ed. Amir Hasan ‘SAbidi and 

Tara Cand, Aligarh 1961. (Munipur RaHMan) 

11. Numismatics. 

In his short but excellent little handbook The coins 
of India, Calcutta 1922, C.J. Brown has this to say of 
the Mughal coinage in general: ‘Considering it as the 
output of a single dynasty, which maintained the high 
standard and purity of its gold and silver for three 
hundred years, considering also its variety, the 
number of its mints, the artistic merit of some of its 
series, the influences it exerted on contemporary and 
subsequent coinages, and the importance of its 
standard coin—the rupee—in the commerce of today, 


the Mughal currency surely deserves to rank as one of 
the great coinages of the world.’’ Many of the details 
in Brown’s book are now out of date; but this general 
pronouncement is valid and valuable today. 

Coins of Timur are not known ever to have cir- 
culated in India—indeed, Timur was more keen on 
taking coin away from India than bringing it in. But 
coins of his son Shahrukh [g.v.] circulated freely in 
several countries during his forty-eight years’ rule 
(807-55/1404-51), and are fairly well represented in 
Indian collections; they came to represent a type, and 
the name Shahrukhi was applied by both Babur and 
Humayun to silver coins of their own times. R.B. 
Whitehead, Catalogue of coins in the Panjab Museum, 
Lahore, iii, Oxford 1914 (hereafter PMC), pp. xlv, 
Ixxv, calls these coins of Babur and Humayun merely 
“thin dirhams of the Central Asian type’’; but from 
the frequent reference to Shahrukhis in the Babur-nama 
and Humayin-nama, as well as other works on the early 
Mughal period, there can be no doubt that these are 
the coins intended: thin silver plates indeed, with 
diameter 24-27 mm. and weight between 4.5 and 5 
gms. (see S.H. Hodivala, Historical studies in Mughal 
numismatics, Calcutta 1923, 1-10). These coins, to 
judge from the number remaining, would have been 
far from sufficient to satisfy the demands for a work- 
ing currency, and there is no doubt that coins of the 
late Dihli sultanate, especially the Bahlalis and Sikan- 
daris of Bahlil and Sikander Lédi, long continued in 
circulation; the standard diameters of these coins, 
17.8 mm. for the whole, 14 mm. for the half, are 
referred to in Akbar’s time in definitions of measure- 
ment (see MISAHA. 2), and they are frequently referred 
to in the Mughal chronicles. The Sikandari coins (of 
billon), commonly called fanka and valued at one- 
twentieth of a Mughal rupee, were even imitated in 
Akbar’s coinage under the name of dam, but in copper 
(the Lédis were the last to use billon). 

Even before Humayiin’s defeat and exile, Shir 
Khan had assumed the throne in Bengal in 945/1538 
as Shir Shah Sari [g.v.], and immediately set about 
remodelling the entire currency; since this was the 
immediate model of Akbar’s currency and that of the 
later Mughals, we must consider it in some detail. 
From his homeland he would have been familiar with 
the systems of Bihar and Bengal, where gold was 
scarce, billon not used, and cowries often taking the 
place of the smaller copper pieces; he therefore 
adopted silver as the standard for his rupee 
(rupayya = ‘‘silver’’), of a weight of the familiar Indian 
tola, 11.6638 gms., and an average diameter of 28 
mm. His copper coins, called paysa, were one-fortieth 
the value of the rupee, varying in weight with the 
distance of the mints from the copper mines, from 
19.5 to 21.3 gms.; halves, quarters, eighths and six- 
teenths are also known. The silvers are well-shaped 
and well-struck, generally with the kalima on the 
obverse in a square or a circle, with the names of the 
four Orthodix Caliphs in the margins; the reverse 
bears Shir’s name and regnal titles, often with an 
attempt at ‘‘Shri Shir Shahi’ in the devanagari 
script, and (especially in the case of the later coins) an 
indication of the mint; over twenty mint-names in 
silver and copper are recorded, suggesting that coin 
was struck at the more important towns as and when 
they were added to Shir Shah’s possessions, showing 
the extent of his authority—a further precedent for the 
Mughal coinage. Many of the earlier coins are 
mintless beyond the expression dahdn-pandh, and it 
has been suggested that this refers to the immediate 
precincts of the sultan while on tour, as with the com- 
mon Mughal mint designation of urdu ‘‘camp’’. 
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Of Humayitn’s second regnal period, 962-3/1555- 
6, there exist only a small number of specimens of the 
coinage, but these are now of the standard introduced 
by Shir Shah (Whitehead, PMC, p. xlv, remarks that 
Agra is not represented as a mint, but there is a coin 
of Humaytn’s of 963 with the legend durtba Agra in the 
author’s collection). Akbar’s early coinage follows the 
same pattern in silver, slightly less in average weight 
than Shir Shah’s, the obverse usually bearing the 
kalima in circle or square, with the names of the 
Companions in the resulting margins; the reverse 
bears the royal titles Dyalal al-Din Muhammad Akbar, 
with the new expressions badshah ghazi, date and mint; 
further expressions, in the earlier coinage, may 
appear in the margins, which later are dropped. A 
similar arrangement holds for the gold coins, usually 
of similar weight but smaller diameter. From about 
985/1577, although the superscriptions remain much 
the same, the square shape is introduced, possibly 
inspired by the characteristically square coinage of 
Malwa [see sikKa], as examples are rare from the time 
of the pre-Mughal northern coinage, and from about 
the same time the legends of both obverse and reverse 
may be set on a decorative floral background, usually 
the arabesque [q.v.], on both round and square coins; 
before then there had even been a few coins, usually 
gold, of a mthrabi shape. Fractions are not uncommon 
in the collections: half (darb), quarter (caran), even 
tenth and twentieth, the smaller pieces in particular 
having been struck for the nithar, the silver (sometimes 
also gold) coin scattered at processions [see MAWAKIB]; 
half-rupees are especially common from the Kabul 
mint. 

After Akbar had promulgated his so-called 
‘“infallibility decree’’ in 987/1579 the superscription 
allahu akbar first appears. Whitehead’s comment 
(op.cit., p. xx) that ‘“‘the inference was that Akbar’s 
person was divine ...’’ was a difficulty foreseen in 
Akbar’s own time, and Akbar’s own indignant 
repudiation of any intention of ambiguity is reported 
not only by Abu ’l-Fadl but also by the generally 
hostile Bada?ant. See The coin-legend Allahu Akbar, in 
Hodivala, op.cit., 81-92. In Akbar’s 29th regnal year, 
992/1584, his new Ilahi year was founded, its incep- 
tion back-dated to 28 Rabi‘ II 963, the date of his 
accession; this was to be a solar year of 12 solar 
months, using the Persian names of the old (Sasani) 
Yazdagirdi era [see TA?RIKH], without intercalation; 
the month began when the sun entered each sign of 
the zodiac. Synchronism with Hidjri dates is not 
obvious, but can be determined from references in the 
chronicles; see The [lahi era, in Hodivala, op.cit., 11- 
40, in which there are copious examples and useful 
tables. [lahi years appear on Akbar’s coinage from 
year 30, 993/1585, with an expanded superscription 
allahu akbar, dalla djalalahu, which from the 36th year 
appears on the square gold and silver coins of the 
principal mints. At the same time Persian replaces 
Arabic on coin legends and in dates. From the 35th 
year the month name is also given. The coinage in 
gold becomes increasingly frequent, and besides the 
common gold piece (muhr, ashraft), of no fixed value 
against the rupee but apparently exchanging at 
between ten and sixteen times the rupee-value, there 
were also 10, 25, 50 and 100-muhr, and even heavier 
pieces, struck rather as commemorative medals for 
favoured courtiers, or even as ingots for store in the 
treasuries; see Gigantic coins, in Hodivala, op.cit., 53- 
80. Akbar’s copper coinage is likewise of the type 
instituted by Shir Shah as his paysa; Akbar’s version 
was called dam, thick and heavy but nevertheless well- 
struck (up to 20.73 gms.; double-dams are not uncom- 


mon, also halves, quarters and eighths, both round 
and square, occasionally oblong; the double-dam is 
frequently called fanka on the coins themselves, the 
dam nim tanka; the dam is worth, according to Abu ’!- 
Fadl, one-fortieth of the rupee (the word dam is even 
now in common colloquial use for ‘‘money’’). There 
is some confusion in nomenclature with the old fanka, 
the ‘‘coin of the realm”’ in the Dihli sultanate [see DAR 
AL-DARB and sikKa], the fank, a goldsmith’s weight of 
three-elevenths of a éola or the lighter jeweller’s weight 
of one-third tala, and small metal pieces called fanki 
issued only in Akbar’s last five years from the north- 
western mints; it had been thought that these fankis 
were simply jeweller’s weights cast in metal (with mint 
and date), but it has been shown that they were cur- 
rent in the north-west (especially Kabul and Kan- 
dahar) and were introduced to provide fractional 
small coinage (see Tankis, in Hodivala, op. cit., 103- 
14) (jeweller’s weights were regularly of agate). 

Akbar introduced also the practice of adorning 
some coins (only from three of his mints) with verse- 
couplets in Persian. The diversity of mints increased 
enormously in Akbar’s time, reflecting the expansion 
of his empire; silver is known from at least 45 mints, 
copper from 64—at least 86 Akbar? mints altogether. 
The so-called ‘‘mint-marks’’ (103 are shown in PMC) 
are rather marks of individual mint-masters or 
coiners, and their significance seems to be no more 
than decorative. The earlier coins of Akbar, with the 
kalima set between the names of the four Companions, 
were a frequent source of fakes which were used, 
together with genuine coins, as talismans by devout 
Muslims. In Abu ’I-Fadl, A’in-i Akbari, i, p. x, there 
is an elaborate (but far from conclusive) account of 
some of Akbar’s coin-types, well summarised in Abul 
Fazl’s inventory of Akbar’s coins, in Hodivala, op. cit., 
41-52. 

Djahangir was even more of an innovator than his 
father, a ‘‘prince of moneyers’’ in the 11th/17th cen- 
tury as Muhammad b. Tughluk had been in the 
8th/14th, and in his time the Mughal coins reached 
their zenith. The floral or arabesque background to 
the legends is universal, and verse couplets—some 
commonplace, some of no mean poetical value— 
became the rule rather than the exception (sometimes 
helped by the coincidence that djahangir and allahu 
akbar are numerically equal, each = 289 by abdjad); for 
some time, from the Agra and Lahawr mints, the 
couplets might be changed every month. His coins are 
dated in regnal years, often with the Hidjri year as 
well. From years 6 to 13 his Agra rupees were struck 
in the square and round forms in alternate months; 
from year 13 pictorial representations of the signs of 
the zodiac replace the month names, on gold as well 


-as silver. Some pieces, possibly intended as gifts to 


favoured courtiers rather than as current coin, bear a 
nimbate portrait of Djahangir seated, wine-cup in 
hand; and between 1033/1624 and 1037/1627 the 
name of his empress Nur Djahan [q.v.] is associated 
with his own in some issues. There are many small 
silver pieces, struck as nithdér [q.v.], for scattering 
among the populace at weddings, processions and 
other public spectacles [see MAWAKIB], to which 
Djahangir himself frequently refers in his Tuzuk; this 
seems to have been a pan-Asiatic custom, known in 
pre-Muslim India as well as in Iran and Central Asia 
(among the Caghatays gold and silver almonds, 
walnuts and filberts were also so scattered; see 
Gulbadan Begam, Humayin-ndma, ed. and tr. A.S. 
Beveridge, London 1902, text 27, 34, tr. 12, 112). 
Refs. to the chronicles in Nisars, in Hodivala, op. cit., 
177-85. For the large commemorative pieces see 
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Gigantic coins, in op. cit., 53-80. Djahangir’s coppers 
are well-struck but less innovative, and rarer (there 
was presumably ample copper coin of previous reigns 
still in circulation). 

Shahdjahan’s coinage is profuse, with many minor 
variations of design; the names of the companions are 
restored to the obverse, and the reverse frequently 
bears Shahdjahan’s self-conferred title of sahib-i kiran-i 
thani; but the inspiration which marked Djahangir’s 
coinage is now lacking. Dating is still by regnal (Ilahi) 
years as well as Hidjri, verse-couplets are frequent, 
and the new mint Shahdjahanabdd reflects his new 
capital in the ‘‘Red Fort’’ in Dihli. 

Awrangzib’s issues, while well-struck, tend to be 
monotonous. The reverse of the golds and silvers 
bears the invariable inscription sana djulis-i 
maymanat-i manis, with mint and regnal year, which 
becomes the pattern followed by his successors; the 
number of southern mints increases, as might be 
expected, with his long years in the Deccan (see 1. 
History, above). With his reimposition of the dizya 
[g.v.] he struck also a ‘“‘legal dirham’’, dirham shar, of 
about 2.88 gms. in silver (see Whitehead’s note in 
PMC, ii, 437), in 1090/1679. The ‘‘gigantic coins’’ 
disappear, but small coin for the néthar is common. 

The later emperors-fainéant maintained the 
Awrangzibi pattern of coinage without attaining 
anything of great distinction. Farrukhsiyar [9.v.] did, 
however, produce from Lahawr a dirham shar% in 
1129/1717. But, with the resources of his treasury 
running low, he adopted the policy of farming out the 
mints, which proved to be disastrous; and thenceforth 
the autonomous and semi-independent rulers of the 
provinces struck their own coin, presumably with the 
nominal consent of Dihli; thus the Radjput states, 
after the mid-12th/i8th century, especially in silver, 
were in frank imitation of the Mughal coinage, and 
since they bear the Mughal emperor’s name it is often 
difficult to distinguish them except for their poorer 
quality. (It has been calculated that in the early 19th 
century there were at least 994 different gold and 
silver coins current in the country.) Coins in imitation 
of those of the Mughal emperors were issued, by 
licence, by the English (and French) East India com- 
panies, the French for some years from Arkat, the 
English from various mints with an invariable regnal 
year: thus all Banaras coins bear the year 17, from 
Murshidabad 19, those of Farrukhabad 45, bearing 
the Mughal emperor’s name but now becoming more 
European in style and fabric, with the mints having 
come under European supervision, the gold and silver 
coins even having a true milled edge. In the time of 
Shah ‘Alam, Lord Lake’s victory over the Marafhas 
is commemorated in the coinage of Shahdja- 
hanabad/Dihli for 1220/regnal year 47 by the usual 
legends being enclosed within a wreath of roses, 
thistles and shamrocks, an alien influence indeed! All 
these anomalies were eventually superseded by the 
British Imperial currency of 1835. For other imita- 
tions of the later Mughal currency, see sikka. For the 
working of the Mughal mints, see DAR AL-DaRB above. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
text (of which Hodivala is fundamental): Catalogues 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta; of the Lahore 

Museum (=Whitehead, op. cit., reissued in 

Pakistan); of the British Museum; valuable collec- 

tions in all these museums, also in the Heberden 

Coin Room of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

For Shir Shah’s coins: H.N. Wright, The Sultans of 

Delhi: their coinage and metrology, Dihli 1936; C.R. 

Singhal, Mint-towns of the Mughal emperors of India 

(= Memoir iv, Numismatic Society of India), Bom- 


bay 1953; idem, Bibliography of Indian numismatics, it, 

Muhammadan and later series, Bombay 1952. See also 

Bibl. to DAR AL-DARB. (J. Burton-Pace) 

aL-MUGHAMMAAS, the name of a valley nearto 
Mecca, a short distance from the road to al-Ta’if, 
cited, especially in old poetry, because the tomb of 
Aba RighAl [g¢. v.] was traditionally located there. The 
correct reading of the toponym is not however certain, 
with variation between  al-Maghammas, _ al- 
Mughammis and al-Mughammas. The latter form 
seems to be the most plausible, for it denotes a spot 
covered with scrub and bushes in which it is possible 
to hide, and, according to a tradition, it was there that 
the Prophet would go aside to satisfy his needs of 
nature away from the sight of his fellow-citizens; in 
this case, he would have had to travel two-thirds of a 
farsakh, which makes this tradition seem somewhat 
doubtful. 

Bibliography: Yakut, iv, 583-5; Bakri, Geogr. 
Worterbuch, ed. Wistenfeld, 553; see also the Bibl. to 
ABU RIGHAL, and Harbi, K. al-Manasik, ed. Hamad 
al-Djasir, Riyad 1389/1969, 352-3, n. 3. (Ep.) 
MUGHARASA (a.), a legal term denoting a lease 

for agricultural planting, often treated by authors 
in parallel to the musakat {q.v.], agreement for the pay- 
ment of rent in kind, of which it is in some ways a par- 
ticular kind, more favourable to the lessee. The com- 
mentators are silent about the juridical origins of this 
institution, and there is not the slightest mention of it 
in the Kuran or Sunna. Nevertheless, mugharasa is 
one of the most-used forms of contract. Under its 
terms, the owner of a piece of land charges a person 
with the planting of trees on it under a co-ownership 
basis, and in return, he agrees to grant the planter 
ownership of a predetermined proportion of the whole 
crop, as soon as the trees bear fruit or at the end of a 
period stipulated in the original contract. The lessee 
thus becomes an owner; and he can put an end to the 
common ownership by demanding a division of the 
land. 

The actual planting may involve products which 
remain for long in the ground, such as date palms and 
olive trees; however, certain legal authorities allow 
mugharasa for cotton and saffron. The term envisaged 
must be fixed according to the work programme of the 
lessee. This is generally at the moment when the trees 
start to produce fruit or, if fruit trees are not involved, 
at the point when they reach a certain height. The 
fraction for which the lesser becomes a co-owner must 
be stipulated in the legal contract. It is only at the end 
of the stipulated contract that the lessee acquires 
rights, and until then, he has no claim on anything. 
However, if he dies before its end, his heirs have the 
right to continue the work until the end of the con- 
tract. In practice, it is recognised that the lessee can 
sell up to a third of his forthcoming ‘‘expectations’’. 

Bibliography: J. Schacht, The origins of Muham- 
madan jurisprudence, Oxford 1959; idem, Introduction 
to Islamic law, Oxford 1964 (with detailed bibl.); C. 
Houdas and F. Martel, La Tohfat d’Ebn Acem, 
Algiers-Paris 1883-93, nn. 1048, 1050; J. Abribat, 
Recueil des notions de droit musulman, Tunis 1896, 166 
ff.; Ibn SAsim al-Gharnati, ‘Asimiyya, ed. and tr. L. 
Bercher, Algiers 1958, 164, 379; Sahniun, 
Mudawwana, Cairo 1323, Analyse by G. H. Bous- 
quet in AIEO Alger, xviii-xix (1961), §§ 1725-55, 
1867, 1877. (Ep.) 
aL-MUGHAWIR [see atMocAvares]. 
aLt-MUGHAYYABAT at-KHAMS (a.) ‘“‘the five 

mysteries, things concealed in the unseen’’, a 
technical term of Islamic theology. These are 
regarded as known to God alone as part of His pres- 
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fig. 1 Adjmér, dargah of Kh“adja Mu‘in al-Din Cishti, mosque of Akbar, pishtak of the prayer hall, 1570s. 
(Photo: E. Koch, 1985) 








fig. 2 Fathpir Sikri, Djami‘ Masdjid, prayer hall, c. 976-81/1568-74. (Photo: E. Koch, 1978) 
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fig. 1 Dihli, “‘Sabz Burdj’’, 1530s-1540s. (Photo: E. Koch, 1976) 





fig. 2 Dihli, mosque and tomb ‘‘Afsarwala’’, 1560s. (Photo: E. Koch, 1980) 
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Dihli, tomb of Humayan, 970-8/1562-71. (Photo: E. Koch, 1978) 
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Bayana, Vidjayamandirgafh Fort, pavilion of Muhammad, dated 940/1533-4. (Photo: E. Koch, 1984) 
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fig. 1 Adjmér, fort of Akbar, central pavilion, 978-81/1570-3. (Photo: E. Koch, 1985) 





fig. 2 Agra Fort, ‘‘Amar Singh”’ Gate (Akbari Darwaza), probably 974/1566-7. (Photo: E. Koch, 1980) 





Allahabad Fort, ‘‘Rani ki Mahall’’, pillars of the verandah, founded in 991/1583. (Photo: E. Koch, 1980) 
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fig. 1 Agra, Sikandra, tomb of Akbar, dated 1022/1613. (Photo: E. Koch, 1978) 





fig. 2 Allahabad, Khusraw Bagh, tombs of Shah Bégam (d. 1013/1605), of Sultan Nithar Bégam 
(1034/1624-5) and of Sultan Khusraw (d. 1031/1622). (Photo: E. Koch, 1978) 
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fig. 1 Shaykhopura near Lahawr, hunting palace, 1015-30/1607-20 and 1043-4/1634-5. (Photo: E. Koch, 
1979) 





fig. 2 Lahawr Fort, northern front. (Photo: E. Koch, 1979) 
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fig. 1 Agra Fort, eastern front. (Photo: E. Koch, 1979) 





fig. 2 Sara?i Nur Mahall, west gate, dated 1028-30/1618-20. (Photo: E. Koch, 1979) 
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fig. 1 Agra, ‘‘Ram Bagh’’ (Bagh-i Nur Afshan), river-side terrace, northern pavilion, completed in 
1030/1621. (Photo: E. Koch, 1982) 





fig. 2 Agra Fort, ‘‘Maéthi Bhawan’’, completed in 1046/1637. (Photo: E. Koch, 1979) 
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fig. 1 Agra, Tadj Mahall, 1041-52/1631-43. (Photo: E. Koch, 1978) 





fig. 2 Lahawr, Shahdara, tomb of Djahangir, 1037-47/1628-38. (Photo: E. Koch, 1979) 
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fig. 1 Dihli, Djami‘ Masdjid, 1060-6/1650-6. (Photo: E. Koch, 1979) 
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fig. 2 Agra, Djami‘ Masdjid, completed in 1058/1648. (Photo: E. Koch, 1978) 





Lahawr, Badshahi Masdjid, dated 1084/1673-4. (Photo: E. Koch, 1980) 
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fig. 1 Dihli, madrasa, mosque and tomb of Ghazi al-Din Khan, early 18th century. (Photo: E. Koch, 1981) 





fig. 2 Dihli Fort, mosque of Awrangzib, prayer hall, 1074/1663. (Photo: E. Koch, 1979) 
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fig. 1 Awrangabad, tomb of Rabi‘a Dawr4ni, 1071/1660-1. (Photo: E. Koch, 1982) 





fig. 2 Dihli, tomb of Safdar Djang, 1167/1753-4. (Photo: E. Koch, 1986) 
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Brighton, Royal Pavilion, 





1803-32. (Photo: E. Koch, 1980) 
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The arrest of Shah Abu ’| Ma‘ali (1556). ‘Abd al-Samad, contemporary. Ouseley Add. 172, 17a. Courtesy of 
the Curators of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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The army of Zumurrud Shah flies on jars. Probably by Basawan, ca. 1575. Painting on cloth, 8770/28. Courtesy 
of Osterreichisches Museum fur angewandte Kunst, Vienna. 
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Layla and Madjnin faint on meeting. Farrukh Géla in Khomsa of Nizami, ilahi 40/1595, Or. 12208, 123a. 
Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Library, London. 
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Djahangir prefers a Safi Shaykh to kings. Bititr, ca. 1616. Painting, 42-15. Courtesy of Freer Gallery of Art, 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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Khurram (later Shah Djahn) takes leave of Djahangir (1613). Baléand in Padshah-nama of Lahawri, 1067/1656- 
7. HB 149, 43b (86). The Royal Library, Windsor Castle. By gracious permission of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth IT. 
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Grandees in converse on a terrace at night. Ca. 1680-90. Painting, AL 4940. By courtesy of the Board of 
Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
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Cup of Shah Djahan. 1057/1647-8. White nephrite jade, IS 12-1962. By courtesy of the Board of Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
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cience and foreknowledge of all aspects of nature and 
human acitivity (cf. H. Ringgren, Studies in Arabian 
fatalism, Uppsala 1955, 86 ff.; and AL-KADA? wa ’L- 
KADAR). These are usually identified with the five 
things known to God as expounded in the Kur?an, 
XXXI, 34: the hour of the Last Judgment [see AL- 
sA‘a]; when rain will be sent down; what is in the 
womb (i.e. the sex and number of children); what a 
man will gain, of his sustenance, on the morrow; and 
when a man shall die. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 

the article): See G. Sale, The Koran, ad loc.; R. 

Paret, Der Koran, Kommentar und Konkordanz, Stutt- 

gart, etc. 1980, 395, for other Kur?’anic parallel 

passages; and the classical commentators ad loc. , 

e.g. Ibn Kathir, Tafsir al-Kuran al-SAzim, iii, 453-4. 

: : (Ep.) 

AL-MUGHIRA 8. SA‘ID at-BapjaLi [see AL- 
MUGHIRIYYA]._ 

AL-MUGHIRA bs. SHU‘BA, Abd ‘Abd Allah al- 
Thakafi, Companion of the Prophet who exer- 
cised various political functions under the Patriarchial 
Caliphs and the early Umayyads. 

He belonged to the Ahlaf section of the Thakif, and 
was a member of the clan of the Band Mufattib, guar- 
dians of the sanctuary of the shrine of al-Lat [g.v.] in 
al-Ta?if, and nephew of ‘Urwa b. Mas‘id [g.2.], 
Companion and martyr. For having attacked and 
plundered some travelling companions during their 
sleep, he was forced to leave Ta’if, his native town, 
and came to Medina to offer his services to Muham- 
mad. The latter used him to attract the Thakif to 
Islam, and after the submission of Ta’if, sent him to 
this town to superintend the destruction of the 
national sanctuary and the liquidation of the treasure 
of al-Lat. In the caliphate of Aba Bakr, although he 
never succeeded in attaining to one of the great posts 
which were reserved for Kuraysh, al-Mughira was 
able to keep a position in governing circles. ‘Umar, 
while under no illusions about his morals, appointed 
him governor of Basra. A scandalous incident tem- 
porarily interrupted his administrative career. He was 
accused of adultery. The evidence was overwhelming: 
instead of having him stoned, ‘Umar only dismissed 
him. Al-Mughira holds in tradition the record for 
marriages and divorces: the figures of 300, 700 and 
1,000 are given. In the year 21/642, recalled to public 
life, he was appointed to the important governorship 
of Kufa. His slave Aba Lu?lu’a [q.2.], who lived in 
Medina, assassinated the caliph ‘Umar. Under 
‘Uthman, al-Mughira retired to private life. In the 
reign of ‘Ali, he withdrew to Ta? if to watch the course 
of events. He went without having been invited to the 
conference of Adhruh [g.2.]. In 40/660, taking advan- 
tage of the general confusion that followed the 
assassination of ‘Ali, by means of a letter of appoint- 
ment from Mu‘awiya which he was accused of having 
forged, he took over the control of the annual 
pilgrimage. 

The Umayyad caliph was able to appreciate at their 
true value auxiliaries of the stamp of al-Mughira, one 
of the chief dahtyas of his time, the man ‘‘who could 
get himself out of the most hopeless difficulty’’; ‘‘if (it 
was said) he were shut behind seven doors, his cun- 
ning would have found a way to burst all the locks.”’ 
Of shocking morals, free from any attachment to the 
‘Alid party, equally free from any claims to the 
caliphate, free from the jealousies of the Kuraysh 
families, as well as the narrow-mindedness of the 
Ansar clans, a member of the intelligent and enter- 
prising tribe of Thakif, everything attracted 
Mu‘awiya’s attention to him. In the year 41/661, this 





caliph appointed him governor of Kufa, a region 
disturbed by the intrigues of the Shi‘a and the con- 
tinual risings of the Kharidjis. Al-Mughira succeeded 
in not compromising himself with the former; he was 
content to advise them to avoid any too striking out- 
burst. Now nearly sixty, the able Thakafi felt the 
unusual ambition of remaining where he was and of 
finishing his troubled career in peace and honour. 
This opportunist, who had come over to the 
Umayyads after cool calculation, felt little desire to 
sacrifice his own peace and leisure for the consolida- 
tion of the Umayyad dynasty; he was solely concerned 
with keeping on the right side of the sagacious 
Mu‘awiya. The sudden rising of the Kharidji leader 
al-Mustawrid failed to disturb his equanimity. With 
remarkable cleverness, he was able to let loose against 
these rebels their born enemies, ‘‘the fine flower of the 
Shi‘a’’. Whichever was victorious, it could not fail to 
lighten his responsibilities. By setting them against 
one another he rendered harmless the most dangerous 
elements of disorder in his province. The crushing of 
the Kharidjis enabled him to breathe freely. 

Thanks to this combination of mildness and 
astuteness, and by knowing when to shut his eyes, al- 
Mughira succeeded in avoiding desperate measures 
against the people of ‘Irak, who were a continual 
source of trouble, and succeeded in retaining his posi- 
tion. He was even regretted by his former subjects 
after he was gone. Not quite satisfied, Mu‘awiya 
thought of breaking this lieutenant of his who was 
playing a double game. Al-Mughira was always able 
at the opportune moment to provoke troubles which 
required the continuation of his services. In this way 
he prepared the return to favour of Ziyad b. Abihi 
[g.2.], destined to be his successor. He is also said to 
have disarmed the caliph’s suspicions by suggesting 
the plan of proclaiming Yazid heir-apparent. As the 
general situation had considerably improved in ‘Irak 
and order prevailed, on the surface at least, the caliph 
left him in office till his death, the date of which is 
uncertain but which must be placed between 48 and 
51 (668-71). Al-Mughira died of the plague at the age 
of about 70. 

Bibliography: Aghani, xix, 97, 140-8; xvi, 2-3, 
xvill, 165, xx, 117, xxi, 281-4; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al- 
ghaba, iv, 116; Tabari, i, 2426, 2481, 2530 ff., ti, 4, 
8, 10, 16, 19-21, 36-9, 40, 42, 44, 61, 67, 86-88, 
111-15, 173, 174, 181, 207; Ya‘kabt, Tarkh, 11, 
166, 186; idem, Buldan, 272, tr. Wiet, 71; Ibn 
Rusta, index; Baladhuri, Futah, 344; Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma<“arif, index; Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Djamhara, Tab. 
118 and Register, ii, 419-20; Mas‘tdi, Murud, 
index; Yakut, index; Makdisi, K. al-Bad? wa ’l- 
ta>rikh, index; Kalkashandi, Subh, i, 91, 92, 190, 
250, 416, 448, iii, 251, vi, 330, 478, xiii, 233, 235; 
see also Pellat, Le milieu basrien et le formation de Cahiz, 
index; H. Lammens, Ziad ibn Abihi, vice-roi de |’Iraq, 
lieutenant de Mo‘awia I*, in RSO, iv (1912), 1- 
5 = Etudes sur le siécle des Omayyades, Beirut 1930, 
27-41. L (H. LamMmMens) 
AL-MUGHIRIYYA, extremist Shi‘i sect named 

after its founder al-Mughira b. Said al-Badjali, a 
mawla of Khalid al-Kasri, governor of ‘Irak (105- 
20/724-38). Since Khalid al-Kasri was a member of 
Badjila, al-Mughira is also called a mawla of this 
Southern Arab tribe. Descriptions of him as a 
member of the Bani ‘Idjl are probably the result of a 
confusion with another extremist Shi‘l heresiarch, 
Abu Mansur al-‘Idjli [see MaNnsUrrvya]. 

Al-Mughira is described as an old and blind man 
practising magic and jugglery about the time of his 
revolt in Kufa in 119/737. He was a follower of the 
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Husaynid Muhammad al-Bakir until the latter’s 
death ca. 117/735 and is accused of having ascribed 
extremist doctrine to him. After al-Bakir’s death he 
backed the belief that the Hasanid Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah (al-Nafs al-Zakiyya) [g.v.] would come 
forth as the Mahdi. It was evidently at this time that 
Muhammad’s father ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Hasan began secretly to foster expectations that his 
son would be the expected Mahdi, his name and 
father’s name matching those of the Prophet, his 
ancestor. As Muhammad b.‘Abd Allah went into con- 
cealment from the authorities, the Mughiriyya 
claimed that he was alive hiding in a mountain called 
al-Tamiyya located east of the route from al-Hadjir to 
Mecca. Until his appearance as the Mahdi, al- 
Mughira taught, the imamate of the ‘Alids lapsed and 
he, al-Mughira, was the imam. As in his extremist 
doctrine he elevated the rank of the ‘Alid imams to 
divinity, he claimed prophethood and taught that 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah had given him from his 
mouth the holy spirit with which he was able to bring 
the dead alive and to heal the blind and the leper. 

The circumstances of the revolt of al-Mughira 
reported in the sources are puzzling, since he is said 
to have had only six or seven companions, yet Khalid 
al-Kasri is described as greatly frightened by the 
news. Al-Mughira’s relationship with Bayan b. 
Sam‘an [g.v.], who is described as rebelling at the 
same time, or just before him, is also obscure. Accord- 
ing to most accounts, al-Mughira was put to death by 
the governor for his extremist teaching rather than for 
sedition. His body was exhibited on a cross at the 
Kantarat al-‘Ashir in Wasit. 

According to the Sunni sources, the Mughiriyya 
recognised Djabir al-Dju‘fi [g.v.] as al-Mughira’s suc- 
cessor, and after his death ca. 128/745-6, Bakr al- 
A‘war al-Hadjari al-Kattat. The Imami sources con- 
sider Djabir al-Dju‘fi a loyal follower of the Imam 
Dja‘far al-Sadik, and Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah describes 
Bakr al-Kattat as the immediate successor of al- 
Mughira. When the Mughiriyya later discovered that 
Bakr had been lying to them and was enriching 
himself at their expense, they deposed him and 
recognised al-Mughira’s son ‘Abd Allah as their 
imam. Nashwan al-Himyari’s account, according to 
which ‘Abd Allah cheated them of their money, is 
probably mistaken. 

After the failure of the revolt of Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah and his death in 145/762, some of the 
Mughiriyya claimed that he had been a devil who had 
taken the shape of Muhammad and that the real 
Muhammad would still rise and rule the world. 
Others accepted his death and did not recognise an 
imam after him. The sect seems to have disintegrated 
soon after his death. The reliability of a report of Sa‘d 
b. ‘Abd Allah about a sect of the Mughiriyya called 
al-Mahdiyya who recognised Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya as the Mahdi is open to doubt. 

In al-Mughira’s gnostic doctrine (which, he 
claimed, was based on his knowledge of God’s 
Greatest Name and which relied on allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Kur’an), God was described in 
human shape with members in the number and form 
of the letters of the Arabic alphabet. When God 
wanted to create the world, He spoke His Greatest 
Name which fell on His head as His crown. He wrote 
the acts of obedience and disobedience of mankind on 
His palm. As He grew angry about the acts of disobe- 
dience, His sweat produced two seas, one dark and 
salty, and the other bright and sweet. When He saw 
His shadow on the sea, He went to seize it. He created 
the sun from the eye of His shadow and wiped out the 


rest of it, saying ‘‘There must not be another god but 
me.’’ Then He created the infidels from the salty sea 
and the believers from the sweet. First He created the 
shadows (zilaf) of mankind, beginning with Muham- 
mad and ‘Ali. He offered to the heavens, the earth 
and the mountains that they should prevent ‘Ali (from 
succeeding Muhammad), but they refused. When He 
made the same offer to mankind, Aba Bakr and 
“Umar accepted. Al-Mughira is also described as 
having taught metempsychosis. Some sources accuse 
the Mughiriyya of having practised strangulation of 
their opponents like the Manstriyya. 

Bibliography: (Pseudo-)Nash?, in J. van Ess, 
Frithe mu“tazilitische Haresiographie, Beirut 1971, Ar. 
text, 41, 46; Djahiz, Hayawan, ed. Harin, Cairo 
1965, ii, 267, vi, 390; Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyin al-akhbar, 
Cairo 1925-30, i, 165, ti, 146-51; Nawbakhti, Firak 
al-shi‘a, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931, 37, 52, 54-5; 
Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kummi, al-Makalat wa ’l- 
firak, ed. M.D). Mashkir, Tehran 1963, 43-4, 50, 
57, 74, 76-7; Ash‘ari, Makalat al-islamiyyin, ed. H. 
Ritter, Istanbul 1929-33, 6-9, 23-4: Kashshi, 
Tkhtiyar ma‘rifat al-ridjél, ed. Hasan al-Mustafawi, 
Mashhad 1349, 223-28; Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal fi ’l- 
milal, Cairo 1317-21/1899-1903, iv, 184-5; anon., 
al-‘Uytin wa ’l-hada@ik, ed. M.J. de Goeje and P. de 
Jong, Leiden 1869, 230-1; Baghdadi, Fark, 43-4, 
229-33; Shahrastani, 134-5 (annotated transl. by D. 
Gimaret and G. Monnot: Shahrastani, Livre des 
Religions et des sectes, UNESCO 1986, 515-18 and 
index); Nashwan al-Himyari, al-Hir al-“in, Cairo 
1367/1948, 155, 168, 259; Dhahabi, Mizan al- 
itidal, Cairo 1325/1907-8, iii, 191-2; I. 
Friedlander, The heterodoxies of the Shiites, in JAOS, 
xxvili (1907), 59-60, xxix (1908), 79-88; W.T. 
Tucker, Rebels and gnostics: al-Mughira Ibn Said and 
the Mughiriyya, in Arabica, xxiii (1975), 33-47; H. 
Halm, Das Buch der Schatten, in Isl., lviii (1981), 21, 
25, 29-30. (W. Mabetunc) 
MUGHLA, modern Tksh. Muéta, a town of 

south-western Anatolia. 

In Antiquity it was known as Mobolla or Mogolla; 
the Byzantine period has not left any traces either in 
Mughla itself or its immediate environment. From 
the second half of the 7th/13th century onward, the 
area was conquered by the Turks and became the site 
of the Menteshe Oghullari [q.v.] principality. This 
principality was centred upon Milas and Petin (the 
latter settlement was finally abandoned in the middle 
of the 20th century and is today. an important 
archeological site). Mughla was sometimes the 
residence of minor Menteshe Oghullari princes, and 
became the area’s administrative centre only after the 
Ottoman conquest. 

The Menteshe Oghullari, on the defensive against 
their northern neighbours the Aydin Oghullari, in the 
8th/14th century established political and commercial 
relations with the Venetian administration of Crete. 
In spite of Papal prohibitions, Venetian merchants 
sold metals to Menteshe, and received horses and 
slaves in return. On the Menteshe side, this trade was 
often handled as a monopoly controlled by the prince. 
Whenever the Menteshe Oghullari were in a difficult 
political position, the Venetians exercised pressure to 
have the monopolies lifted, and finally succeded in 
having all import monopolies abolished except those 
concerning soap and wine. Venetian trade with the 
area was apparently curtailed after Sultan Yildirim 
Bayezid (791-805/1389-1402) conquered the 
Menteshe principality and prohibited the export of 
grain, horses and timber. After Bayezid’s defeat by 
Timur (804/1402), the Menteshe Oghullari were re- 
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established in their principality, and the area was fully 
incorporated into the Ottoman Empire only under 
Murad II (824-48, 850-5/1421-44, 1446-51). The 
oldest Ottoman tax register (éahrir) mentioning 
Mughla was compiled under Bayezid II (886- 
918/1481-1512). According to this document, the 
townsmen paid 4370 akées as thtisab and thdartyye taxes. 
In the year 923/1517 another tax register covering the 
province (sandjak) of Menteshe was compiled, which 
records 591 adult males resident in Mughla. About 
one-quarter of the town’s taxpayers were probably 
recent immigrants from the countryside or were still 
engaged in agriculture even though resident in 
Mughla, for in addition to their names, the register 
records whether they possessed farm land as nim cift 
holders, bennak or kara(djaba). This practice was nor- 
mal in villages, but inapplicable to fully fledged 
townsmen. Mughla was an administrative centre with 
a strong agricultural component, and has continued 
as a semi-agricultural market town down to the pres- 
ent day. 

The town’s most prominent inhabitant of the 
10th/16th century was doubtless the lexicographer 
and Mawlawi dervish Sha&hidi, who was a follower of 
Diwane Mehmed Celebi. The latter was a descendant 
of Mawlana Djalal al-Din Rami [9.v.] and an active 
propagator of mysticism. Diwane Mehmed Celebi 
[g.v.] and his Mughla disciple belonged to the antino- 
mian, enthusiastic tradition within the order, and 
Diwane Mehmed Celebi travelled widely throughout 
Anatolia. Shahidi ultimately returned to his native 
town where he probably wrote the Gulshen-i asrar, con- 
taining both his master’s biography as well as his own 
(915/1544). He died in 957/1550. In the wakif sections 
of various 10th/16th century registers, the zdwiye 
where Shahidi propagated the Mawlawi order is des- 
cribed in some detail. The institution possessed lands 
and tax rights throughout the provinces of Menteshe 
and Hamid (modern Isparta); but the inventory of 
Menteshe pious foundations compiled in 970/1562-3 
shows the buildings as modest and partially in ruins. 
A mosque bearing the name of Shahidi is still in 
existence. Another prominent dervish of the 10th/16th 
century was Shaykh Bedr al-Din, whose name became 
attached to another of Mughla’s mosques, as his 
adherents had made many donations to this sanc- 
tuary. Most of the donors gave a shop or else a small 
sum of money to be lent out at interest. Most of these 
donors were probably artisans, but the shaykh, who 
was a disciple of Shaykh Wefa (d. 896/1490-1) had 
also gained the support of powerful men, who were 
impressed by the sema‘ meetings which he organised. 
Sh&hidi had his reservations concerning the worldly 
successes of Shaykh Bedr al-Din, but admits that for 
a while, he was his disciple. 

Even though Mughla was remote from the more 
important caravan routes of the 10th/16th and 
11th/17th centuries, the town benefited from lively 
regional trade. Thus Mughla’s most substantial pious 
foundation, the mosque, madrasa and school founded 
by Hadjdjt Muslih al-Din, was financed by 220 shops 
located in the Menteshe village of Mesevli. Some of 
these were used as storage places for salt from a near- 
by salt pan. In the neighbouring town of Ula, Hadjdji 
Muslih al-Din’s foundation also received revenues 
from a hundred shops. Even though most of these 
shops were probably in use only for a limited number 
of weeks every year, trade in the province was lively 
enough to warrant the construction of a khan in the 
market village of Yerkesigi near Mughla. 

Probably as a result of this activity, the population 


of the town increased toward the end of the 10th/16th | 


century. While the taxpaying population of Mughla 
had been 591 in 923/1517 and 474 in 970/1562-3, in 
991/1583 625 adult males were recorded. As the 
number of tax exempt residents was probably low, 
10th/16th century Mughla must have been inhabited 
by only a few thousand people. Ewliya Celebi, who 
visited Mughla in 1083/1672, records 2,170 houses 
corresponding to about 10,000 inhabitants. But it is 
difficult to explain how this increase should have come 
about during the troubled conditions of the Djalali 
[g.v. in Suppl.] rebellions. Ewliya does not mention 
any craft industries, and the town did not possess a 
covered market, the ‘‘status symbol’’ of important 
Ottoman towns. Eleven primary schools and seven 
madrasas show Mughla to have been more active on 
the cultural level than warranted by its size and 
economic importance. 

In the 19th and 20th centuries, Mughla 
experienced but limited growth: in 1903 population 
amounted to 10,215. The 1927 census, which followed 
upon a decade of war and the 1923 exchange of Greek 
and Turkish minorities, again showed a population of 
slightly over 10,000. Even in 1970, Muéla contained 
but 18,624 inhabitants (1975, 24,178; 1980, slightly 
over 27,000). Apart from 1923, the city experienced 
no drastic population change, and the ‘‘twenty 
families’? making up the local élite also changed but 
gradually. Thus the ‘‘traditional’’ fabric of old-style 
residential areas was preserved, along with the urban 
innovations which Istanbul-appointed bureaucrats 
and wealthy minority merchants had introduced 
during the second half of the 19th century: houses 
with decorative facades oriented toward streets 
suitable for wheeled traffic, pre-planned squares and 
neighbourhoods, barracks, a clock-tower, elaborate 
school buildings and increased facilities for buying 
and selling. The entire core area of Mugla was 
declared an historical monument in 1984, and the 
touristic potential of Mugla province as a whole has 
encouraged conservation and restoration in the town. 

Down into the 1960s and beyond, Mula craftsmen 
survived due to poor roads, which allowed locally 
tanned leather and cotton and silk goods manufac- 
tured by cottage industries to compete with factory- 
produced goods. More important were changes in the 
rural hinterland. In the early 13th/19th century, 
intensified export of grain and forest products encour- 
aged the formation of large holdings, mostly in the 
hands of Muslims but occasionally of non-Muslims as 
well. However by the early 1900s, tobacco and later 
cotton cultivation led to an increase in the price of 
labour. Family farms proved more effective, and most 
large landowners sold out and invested the proceeds in 
trade and communications, Many of these ex-land- 
owners moved out of Mughla, and the new local élite 
was more commercially oriented than its predecessor. 
This process was speeded up by the infrastructural 
investment of the 1950s. Grain cultivation receded, as 
more rapid means of communication encouraged the 
growing of fruit and vegetables for the large cities of 
Turkey. Olive cultivation expanded, particularly 
since Turkish law encourages the transformation of 
wild olive trees into cultivated ones by transferring 
trees newly made productive into the private property 
of the grafter. However, gaps in this law have allowed 
the alienation of coastal land for ‘‘wild’’ development 
as hotels and summer camps. 

Due to inland location, Mugla has had only a 
limited share of the new investment opportunities 
characteristic of the coastal areas, and much urban 
activity is generated by the town’s réle as a provincial 
capital and educational centre; from 1982 onward, 
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Mula has housed an extension of the Izmir-based 
Dokuz Eylil Universitesi. Thus Mufla, in spite of its 
small size and relative isolation, is very open toward 
impulses coming from the larger cities, and the 
political climate resembles the latter more closely than 
is true of many other towns in this size category. 
Bibliography: 1. Archival documents. 
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MUGHULISTAN. [see MOGHOLISTAN]. 

MUGHULTAY s. Kr1ipy s. ‘Asp ALLAH, ‘Ala? al- 
Din al-Bakdjari (from Bakdjara, in Anatolia) al-Hikrt 
(from Hikr, the quarter of Cairo where he lived) al- 
Hanafi (689 or after 690-762/1290 or after 1291- 
1361), famous Hanafi scholar who occupied the 
chair of hadith in different colleges, such as the 
Zahiriyya, the Muzaffariyya Baybarsiyya, the 
Nasiriyya, etc. But Mughultay remains a controver- 
sial personality, who provoked several polemics and 
stirred up protests from his colleagues and contem- 
poraries because of certain of his writings, which were 
considered to be daring, concerning ‘A?isha, the 
Prophet’s wife [g.v.]. About 100 works are attributed 
to him, the most important of which are the Sharh al- 
Bukhari; Dhayl al-Mu?talif wa ’l-mukhtalif and al-Zahr al- 
basim ft strat Abi ’l-Kasim, a biography of the Prophet 
written as a commentary upon and criticism of al- 
Suhayli’s al-Rawd al-unuf. Brockelmann (who calls 
him Nasir al-Din) gives a list of Mughultay’s sur- 
viving works still in manuscript. 

His son Djaml al-Din Abu Bakr (719-91/1319-89) 
followed in his father’s footsteps, but did not achieve 
his reputation. 

Bibliography: Safadi, Waft, ms. Tunis, xxvi, 
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1936, i. (ABDELHAMID SALEH HAMDAN) 

MUHADDITH [see wapiry). 

MUHADJIR (a.), literally, ‘‘one who mi- 
grates’’, has been applied to various groups in the 
course of Islamic history. 

1. In earliest Islam. See for this Hmpgra and 
MUHADJIRUN. 

2. In Turkey and the Ottoman lands. 

The function of the Turkish heartlands of Anatolia 
and Thrace as the refuge of Islam, Islam-pendh, 
became significant as Ottoman power declined and 
the Muslim populations of outlying territories became 
exposed to the imposition of unfavourable Christian 
administrations, notably through Russian expansion 
and national movements in the Balkans. The term 
muhadjir/muhacir continued to be used for refugees and 
the victims of the population exchanges in the early 
years of the Republic, but by 1933 was recommended 
for replacement by the neologism gégmen, which is free 
of religious associations and more appropriate to the 
new laic state. In effect, however, the association 
between Islam and Turkishness, and thence with 
Turkey, has continued to exercise a powerful effect, 
particularly in the Balkans, and the subsequent 
refugee movement has remained partly religious in 
motive. Gogmen was in turn replaced by miilteci for the 
Turkish refugees from Afghanistan accepted in 1982 
(the proposed neologism szgintk failed to be accepted). 

Earlier movements into the provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire reflect the progressive loss of influ- 
ence in former vassal states and allied regions. After 
the Russian invasion of the Crimea in 1185/1771 and 
the treaty of Kidtik Kaynardja [q. v.] in 1188/1774, an 
exodus of both Crimean Turks and Tatars began 
despite guarantees of the sultan’s continuing religious 
authority in the region. This was primarily to 
Ottoman territory west of the Black Sea, notably the 
Dobrudja [q.v.} at the Danube delta and the valley of 
the Danube itself, and the Tundja and Maritsa [see 
MERI¢] valleys further south; the Tatars had helped 
found colonies there from 1603 onwards and were 
thus able to exploit their links in that direction. From 
an estimated population of 300,000, the Russian 
governor concluded that half had left between 1772 
and 1783 (Fisher, in Bibl., 75), and according to 
Pallas, 80,000 left in 1783 alone (Klay, in Bibl., 1974, 
101). Following the adoption of the Crimea as a Rus- 
sian province in 1783, many of the leading families 
and the deposed khan left with 8,000 more in 1783-4, 
and records at the Bab- ‘Ali show a total of 180,000 
as having taken refuge by 1790, or 300,000 by 1800 
(Klay, 101, citing Seidahmet, and Gézaydin, in B2d/., 
71). Potemkin had in fact ordered al] local ‘‘Tatars’’ 
from the mountains and steppe to be expelled in 1784 
(A. Ozenbash, (op. cit. in Brb/.), thus accepting only 
the town populations; a similar policy was pursued by 
Alexander II after the Crimean War and repealed 
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only in 1860, when a further 100,000 had left. 
According to official sources, another 141,667 
emigrated in 1860-2, and 18,000 to 20,000 in 1891-3 
(Gézaydin, 93). Gaspirali Isma“il Bey suggests a total 
exodus of a million or more by the beginning of this 
century. In 1944 the remaining Muslims were 
deported to Ozbekistan and elsewhere in Central 
Asia, and despite their rehabilitation they have not 
been allowed back. Russian annexation of the Kuban 
steppes also effected the Noghay [q.v.], who ranged 
the pastures there and north of the Crimea. Initially, 
figures for emigration are combined with those for the 
Crimea. For the period immediately after the Cri- 
mean War they vary: according to Pinson (in Bibl., 
109), 210,000 to 230,000 left in 1855-62; according to 
Planhol (in B7b/., 258), 100,000 in 1859-64; to Ben- 
nigsen (in Bibi., 195), 46,000 in 1859-63; and to 
Gaspirali Isma‘il Bey, 231,177 in 1860-2 from official 
sources (in Bzb/., 706-13). Both Noghay and Crimean 
Turks were dislodged from the Dobrudja by the 
Ottoman-Russian war of 1293-5/1877-8, so that some 
10,000 had left northern Dobrudja alone in 1880-90, 
seeking refuge in inner Rumeli or Anatolia, though 
two out of three remained (Gézaydin, 97). The 
Ottoman government settled the refugees either in 
still poorly populated areas or where their presence 
might provide a stabilising influence on newly-settled 
nomads. Of 2,500 families of Noghay who founded a 
series of tribal settlements in the Ceyhan area in 
1272/1855, only 50 to 60 households still remain; the 
rest either migrated elsewhere, or perished from a 
combination of bad water, malaria, or an inability to 
adapt to a hot, moist climate (Soysal, in Bzé/., 56, 60; 
cf. Eberhard, in Bz6/., 300). A similar fate awaited 90 
families who founded Noghaylar village north of 
Islahiye, though a group of villages founded between 
1275-1322/1858-1904 at sites chosen by the Noghay 
themselves northwest of the Tuz Géli still thrives. 
The Crimeans settled mainly in western or central 
Anatolia, starting from Eskisehir, where 8-10 Tatar 
villages were founded before 1860 and 14 more ca. 
1877. They too had difficulties in adapting to new 
conditions, though the intelligentsia quickly estab- 
lished themselves among the Ottoman élite. The 
advance of the Russians into the Caucasus led to the 
emigration of 80,000 Muslims between 1855-63. Cir- 
cassians from Nikopsi arrived in Samsun and Istan- 
bul in December 1863, and after the Russian 
ultimatum issued at Sochi the following spring, the 
great majority (80%) preferred to seek refuge under 
the Ottomans. By July 1864 a total of 236,718 had 
arrived at Trabzon, including 27,337 from Taman, 
16,452 from Anapa, 61,995 from Novorossiysk, 
63,449 from Tuapse, and 46,754 from Sochi and 
Kuban (Kanitz, in Bzdl., i, 309). Estimates of the full 
number who left vary from 400,000 to 595,000, an 
exact count being hindered by the large number of 
small vessels used, besides the officially-registered 
ships. Many died either at sea or from disease after 
their arrival at ports such as Trabzon, Samsun, Sinop 
and Varna. The Ottomans, apprehensive of the war- 
like character of these immigrants, chose to scatter 
them rather than allow a concentrated settlement in 
one mountainous area, as the British had, with offers 
of financial help, advocated for the building of a road 
from Trabzon to Erzurum. A plan was proposed to 
settle one Circassian family to every four Turkish 
families in designated areas. At the same time, their 
combative potential was in some cases exploited; thus 
many were sent to Uzun Yayla, where the Avshar had 
newly been constrained to settle, thus reducing the 
available pasture land and providing a balancing force 


to the tribesmen. Some 70,000 to 90,000 were sent via 
the Danube to set up Muslim colonies to countervail 
national movements in Bulgaria, Macedonia and 
Bosnia. After the Congress of Berlin of 1878, under 
an article of which the latter colonies were no longer 
allowed in Ottoman Europe, a second exodus took 
place, directed by the Ottomans towards the Levant, 
where they were again used as a defensive force of 
frontier farmers. A chain of settlements was estab- 
lished from ‘Amman to Membidj/Menbidj (Minbey) 
in order to protect the strip of new agricultural ter- 
ritory against the Bedouin from whose pastures it had 
been reclaimed. These were of 80 to 200 families, each 
of which received 10 ha of land from the domains, 
ciftlik [q.v.], directly administered by the sultan, and 
from which only one-fifth of the harvest had to be sur- 
rendered to the crown. The foundation of these new 
settlements can also be seen as an attempt to avoid the 
clashes with local farmers which had resulted from the 
scattering of Circassians in Anatolia, and as a recogni- 
tion of their loyalty. Of these settlements, including 
‘Amman, Djarash, Kafr-Kama and Menbidj, were 
placed on ancient but no longer inhabited sites. The 
furthest east was Ra?s al-‘Ayn, on the upper Khabar, 
which had to contend with both Bedouin and Kurds. 
Of the 15,000 to 20,000 settled in southern Syria, in 
fourteen villages south of Kunaytra, intended to check 
the refractory Druse of Hawran [see purUz], a thriv- 
ing community survived until its expulsion by the 
Israelis in 1967. Elsewhere, despite their courage and 
relatively advanced agricultural methods, most Cir- 
cassian villages were eradicated by the Bedouin: com- 
munities survive in Jordan, and at Khan Nasir and 
Menbidj (of 2,500 and 1,500 respectively in 1970). In 
Turkey itself, some communities, such as that in the 
Cukurova [see ciLicia], were decimated by the 
unsuitable climate, but almost 900 villages are known 
to survive even though their now well-integrated 
inhabitants have migrated in large numbers to the 
cities and to West Germany. The largest group of 
these extends from the provinces of Samsun (120 
villages) and Sinop through Corum, Amasya, Tokat 
(66), Yozgat, Sivas, Kayseri (66) and Maras to Adana 
(now 17) and Hatay; the second includes Sakarya pro- 
vince (71), Bolu (69), Kocaeli and Istanbul, and the 
third Bursa, Bilecik, Balikesir (82) and Ganakkale. 
This distribution reflects not only Ottoman settlement 
policies but the arrival of large numbers by sea. The 
full population is estimated at about 1 million 
(Aydemir, in Bibl., 47, 39-48); this includes, besides 
the true Adighe [see ¢eRKEs], about 10% of Abkhaz 
[g.v.], and though some villages are of a single tribal 
group others are mixed. Both language and customs 
are actively maintained and fostered through Circas- 
sian societies; the tendency to assimilation to the 
Turkish majority (with a similar Sunni background) is 
stronger in the cities. Ubikh, however, has been relin- 
quished in favour of Circassian majority languages in 
the locality concerned (the last fluent speaker lived in 
Bandirma in 1982). Of the other Muslim immigrants 
from the Caucasus, the Ceéen [q.v.] and Ingush, at 
the core of the resistance to Russian conquest under 
the Imam Shamil [q.v.], were subjugated in 1859; in 
1865 almost 40,000 emigrated to Turkey, mostly via 
Kars, and a further wave coincided with the abortive 
revolt of 1877. It appears that the majority of these 
died out (BSE'), but some 9,000 could still be 
registered in 1973-5 by Aydemir in the 39 provinces 
which he surveyed, not including urban population 
(see Bibi., ix, 1975, 42). Most of these were in Mardin 
province (3,000), Sivas (2,356), Mus (1,961) and 
Maras (930), with smaller communities in Yozgat, 
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Kayseri and Erzurum. Groups of Ingush are reported 
in the towns of Beysehir and Mus. Refugees from 
Georgia [see AL-kuRDJ], including the Acar from the 
neighbourhood of Batumi and Ingilo from the east, 
migrated after the cession of Batumi to Russia in 
1878, for fear of anti-Muslim reprisals; these were in 
fact realised after the Turkish raid on Batumi in 1915, 
when only 13% of the Georgians in the Coruh valley 
are said to have survived. 52,000 formerly lived here, 
whereas the number of Georgian speakers listed in the 
1965 census for Artvin province (though probably a 
marked undercount, like other figures for minority 
languages in Turkey) was only 7,698. Sizeable 
Georgian populations are listed by language for Ordu 
province (4,815), Sakarya (4,535), Bursa (2,938), 
Kocaeli (2,755), Samsun (2,350), Giresun (2,029), 
Bolu, Amasya, Bahkesir and Sinop, thus 
demonstrating a tendency to spread along the Black 
Sea coast to the western provinces. The Georgian 
language is still quite widely used, but the Hanefi 
community is so closely integrated with the Turkish 
majority that Magnarella (see Brbl., 1979, 116) has 
referred to their ‘‘partial ethnic identity’’. As with the 
Circassians, almost all are bilingual. The full number 
may be over 80,000. Migrants from Daghistan {q.v. ] 
include Avars, Lak, Dargwa and Lezghi, all speaking 
Caucasian languages, and the Turkic-speaking 
Kumuk (q.v.]. The former group arrived in 1865 and 
later (1874, 1892), and is now distributed in the prov- 
inces of Balikesir (1482), Denizli (942), Tokat (904) 
and Istanbul (753) with smaller numbers elsewhere, to 
a total of 5,223 in the 39 provinces surveyed by 
Aydemir (loc. cit.) in 1975, The recognition of the par- 
ticular ethnea is complicated by the use of Lezgi in 
Turkish to denote ail Daghistanis; Moor (in Bzdl., 
xxii) has recently (1985) found that of those listed, 
only two villages in Bahkesir and one in Izmir were 
true Lezghi, the others being Avar, Dargwa, Dido 
and Lak. As with other minorities, exposure to educa- 
tion in Turkish and the media from the outside world 
is now threatening the use of these languages among 
the younger generation, though for many adults they 
are still the norm for ordinary conversation. A small 
number of Kumuk was identified primarily in Tokat 
(807) and Sivas (654) provinces and also further west 
in Ganakkale and Yalova (Aydemir, doc. cit.). Some of 
those in Tokat are known to have left the region of 
Temirhansura in 1861, coming via Samsun, followed 
by others within three years. 3,917 Balkar and 
Karatay were also listed (ibid.), mainly in Konya 
province (2,000), Eskisehir (1,081), and Tokat (651). 
Most came from the Taberda region in 1905 when 
there was a rising against Russian domination. Others 
escaped the Soviet deportation of 1944 by remaining 
with German troops and thus reached Turkey. Azeri 
Turkmen from Karabagh [g.v.] left their homeland 
in 1813 after the Treaty of Gulistan; a group of 
Karabagh villages is to be found south of Emirdag in 
Afyon province, though their inhabitants are now 
Sunni and have no distinctive dialect. After the Rus- 
sian revolution of 1905, refugees from the Azeri 
district of Kazakh came to form a substantial part of 
the population of the town of Amasya. Ossetes who 
also fled in the 1860s now number 9,000 or more, 
with communities in Kars, Yozgat, Mus and 
elsewhere. 

The Muslim population of Bulgaria amounted 
to ca. 30% of the whole in the mid-19th century and 
comprised beside the Tatars and Circassians already 
mentioned an element of pre-Ottoman Turks, the 
Gacal, from north of the Black Sea, the population of 
Turks built up during the Ottoman administration 


since 795/1393, Yériik pastoralists, and the Pomaks 
[¢.2.], converted Slavs speaking Bulgarian; there were 
Alevi communities as well as Hanefis. The flight to 
the south occasioned by the Russian incursions of 
1293/1877 was followed by a return of Muslims in 
1880, but many, finding it impossible to regain what 
they had lost during the war, began to emigrate to 
Anatolia; the Pomak population appears to have been 
reduced to a third from 1893 to 1926. By 1900 
Muslims made up only 17% of the total; the rate 
dwindled after 1900 and more left after the Balkan 
Wars of 1912-13. The Convention of Adrianople con- 
cluded in 1913 allowed for the exchange of population 
within a frontier zone 15 km wide, and 48,570 
Muslims moved to the Ottoman side, though the out- 
break of the First World War prevented completion of 
the arrangements. In 1925 a further convention 
guaranteed emigrants rights to the value of their 
former property and to the transfer of funds. From 
1925-30 about 10,000 arrived from Bulgaria 
annually. The depression caused the flow to fall to ca. 
1,400 a year from 1930-3, but it rose again to 24,968 
in 1935, 20,542 in 1938 and 17,777 in 1939. The 
Second World War led to an abrupt decline to a 
minimum of 631 in 1945 (Kostanick, in Bibl. , 89-109, 
tab. 9 and fig. 1). From 1946-50 the Communist 
government discouraged emigration, which remained 
below 2,000 a year, but in 1950 it took advantage of 
the Muslim’s resistance to collectivism of property, 
especially in the Dobrudja, and to assimilation by 
announcing on 12 August that 250,000 persons of 
Turkish descent would be expelled within 3 months; 
the immigrants registered rose to 52,185 with 102,208 
in 1951. The Turks closed the border on 8 October 
because, for the second time, the Bulgarians had 
sought to expel Gypsies among the Turks. Under the 
legislation of 1934, Turkish immigrants received a 
two-roomed house, a stable, one decare of garden and 
15-20 decares of farmland, with a year’s supply of 
food, seed and fodder. Those arriving before 1940 
were settled in the provinces of Izmir, Manisa, Aydin, 
Diyarbakir, Nigde and Sivas. The wave of 1950-1, 
recognised by Turkey as deportation rather than the 
agreed voluntary emigration, and enforced without 
observance of the Conventions, was accommodated 
under amendments of 1947 and 1953, distributing 
land according to its quality, though in practice the 
provisions could not be fulfilled, some families receiv- 
ing only 2 decares. By March 1953 853,812 decares 
had been allotted to 16,542 families, and some 25,000 
houses built for them; the majority were settled in 
existing villages, though about 50 new ones were 
built. Gogmen were given full title to the land on condi- 
tion that they should not sell it for 25 years. Almost 
half were allocated to the Marmara region, a quarter 
to central Anatolia, a sixth to the Aegean and the 
remainder mostly to the north; a few were sent to 
Erzincan, Elazig and Malatya, but none further east 
lest security be impaired. Some $11 million aid was 
received from international sources. Much of the 
rural part of this population has subsequently 
migrated to the cities. The total immigration from 
Bulgaria in 1923-80 reached 488,000. After a cam- 
paign of enforced assimilation from 1984, the 
Bulgarian government again resorted to mass expul- 
sion in June 1989, without regard to legal rights; by 
20 August, when Turkey halted the flow, the numbers 
had reached 300,000. The strain placed on Turkish 
resources, depressed economic conditions in Turkey, 
and the restoration of rights to Bulgarian Turks on 12 
January 1990, led to the return of 100,000 by mid- 
February. 
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The population exchange arranged with Greece, 
already initiated in 1914 on the basis of religion, 
resulted in an estimated 400,000 Muslims coming to 
Turkey between 1921-8, of whom 355,635 were trans- 
ferred compulsorily from Greek Macedonia and 
Epirus in 1923-6 after the Convention of 30 January 
1923 signed at Lausanne. In Turkish statistics, all 
immigrants from the Balkans were then treated as 
one, totalling 463,534 in 1921-8; these include 
elements from Rumania and Yugoslavia besides 
Bulgaria. The immigrants were settled primarily on 
property abandoned by Greeks who had fled, that is, 
in Turkish Thrace (33%), the Marmara and Aegean 
regions (36%), the Mediterranean region (4%) and 
the province of Samsun (5%). This pattern of 
preference remains valid for the period 1923-60 as a 
whole, when migrants from Greece formed 33.9% of 
the total, from Bulgaria 31.1%, from Yugoslavia 
22.4% and from Rumania 10%. A small flow con- 
tinued from Western Thrace, exempt from the 
exchange, amounting to 7,753 in 1945-50 and 11,797 
in 1950-8. The new communities often preserved 
language differences; thus in 1965 the census 
registered 27,226 speaking Bulgarian (Pomaks) and 
51,452 speaking Serbo-Croat (from Bosnia and Ser- 
bia) as their mother tongue (almost certainly an 
undercount); they often remained religiously more 
conservative than the native population of Turkey. 
Even today, such Muhacir villages are readily iden- 
tified and in some cases remain largely independent of 
their neighbours. 

The presence of a Shi‘ Azeri minority in extreme 
eastern Anatolia is mainly attributable to the popula- 
tion exchanges of 1918-25, when they were expelled 
from the Armenian Republic: 25,000 arrived in Kars, 
especially in Igdir sub-province, and others settled in 
Agni, Tasligay sub-province, and Erzurum, Senkaya. 
Karapapakh [q.v.} now living in Kars, Qildir and 
Arpagay sub-provinces, and in scattered villages else- 
where, came in part after the Treaty of Tiirkmenéay 
in 1828, in part in 1904 (ca. 100 households) and in 
part in 1921, after the Treaty of Gimri. Von 
Hellwald reported the presence of 29,000 on Ottoman 
territory already in 1878. 

The first group of Turkistanis to seek refuge 
came, in fact, from Tobolsk in Siberia: the descen- 
dants of two Ozbek sayyids who had gone there in the 
10th/16th century to promulgate Islam, they found 
that under increasing cultural pressure from Russia 
they could no longer fulfill this purpose, and about 
100 families left their villages for the Ottoman lands 
in 1907, 30 more families joining them later. These 
Ozbek-Tatars live in the single village of 
Bogridelik (Resadiye/Ozbek) in Konya, where they 
still speak their adopted Tatar dialect, maintain 90% 
endogamy, and retain their own traditions of music 
and verse. About 700 Uyghurs now live in Istanbul 
(Safrak6y and Ornektepe), Adana, Izmir, and 
Kayseri (Yeni mahalle); they came from Sinkiang via 
Pakistan in the 1950s, with a second group via 
Afghanistan in 1968. Kazaks from the USSR first 
escaped via Afghanistan in 1952; the settlement allot- 
ted them at Ceylan Pinar in Urfa was unsuitable and 
they dispersed. Of the 15,000 Orta Djiz Kazak who 
resisted the Communist take-over in Sinkiang from 
1949, 350 succeeded in traversing the 4,800 km across 
the Taklamakan Desert and Tibet to Kashmir; there 
they remained from 1951-4, when they were accepted 
by Turkey as a group, with a remnant joining them 
in 1969. Some 600 families of the Kerey tribe, 65 of 
the Nayman and 15 Uwak now live mainly in Istanbul 
(420 households), where they have established com- 
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munities at Kigukcekmece, Zeytinburnu, Ginegsitesi 
(Kazakkent) and Safrakéy, in Manisa (60) and at 
Altay Kéyii in Nigde (65) (figures for 1980). Land 
granted to them in Kayseri proved infertile, and the 
groups there moved to Istanbul. Group consciousness 
remains strong and is recognisable in the communal 
choice of work in the leather crafts, where they now 
predominate, and the plastics industry. Lineage and 
language are still important, and efforts are made to 
resist acculturation. A third group of 70 households of 
the Kishi Djiiz arrived from Afghanistan via Pakistan 
in 1982 and are now in Kayseri city. Some 20 
households of Kirghiz were already established in 
1980, most of them (12) at Akinkoy in Sereflikochisar, 
Ankara. 310 families of the Teyit Kirghiz from the 
Wakhan Corridor who had fled to Gilgit following the 
Russian invasion in 1978 were accepted by Turkey in 
1982 on their own condition that they should remain 
together as a group in a highland region (having 
previously been refused access to Alaska). They were 
transferred to Karagindiiz Koy northeast of Lake 
Van, and subsequently to a settlement near Ergis in 
1986. Another group of 1,300 people is reported in 
Malatya. Their identity, derived from a single descent 
group, the Ickilik, is maintained by the presence of 
their khan Rahman Kul, though it is noteworthy that 
they brought with them some fifty religious texts, after 
having sold other possessions at Gilgit. The majority 
of the 4,351 Turkic refugees from Afghanistan to be 
granted asylum by President Evren in 1982 were 
Ozbek. Some 280 families were already settled in 
Istanbul, and 50 in Adana in 1980; the new arrivals 
now reported as being in Hatay (172 households), and 
in rural Urfa (180 persons), with 60 families in 
industrial Gaziantep. Among the remainder was a 
relatively small group of Tirkmen, mostly Ersan, of 
whom 75 families are in Tokat city and 120 in a 
nearby rural settlement (Franz, in Bibl., 67). 

Migrants to Turkey are now treated in two 
categories: serbest go¢men or independent immigrants, 
arriving on their own, and iskdn gégmen or immigrants 
to be settled through official assistance, usually 
brought in by groups. After a long period of only 
loosely organised offieial activity, a Department of 
Settlement and Tribes was established in 1913, to be 
superseded by a Ministry of Reconstruction, 
Exchange and Settlement to deal with the new condi- 
tions in 1923. In 1924 the responsibilities were 
transferred to the Ministry of the Interior, in a 
Department of Settlement, subsequently to the 
Ministry of Health and Hygiene, and then to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. In 1950 a General Depart- 
ment of Land and Settlement Affairs (Toprak ve Iskén 
Isleri Genel Miidirliigii) was formed under the Ministry 
of Works and Settlement (mar ve [skin Bakanlgt). It 
was the latter which dealt with the first influx from 
Bulgaria, at first in cooperation with other ministries 
and later under the direct supervision of the Prime 
Minister’s office; the processing of migrants was 
expedited by the Government’s allowance of direct 
aid for a maximum of 27 days. Those settling with 
Government assistance were bound to settle where 
directed, whereas others were free. Under the legisla- 
tion of 1934, non-Turkish immigrants were also 
bound to settle where directed, and were not allowed 
to form communities or associations of their own 
ethnos. The planned integration of immigrants has 
remained a matter primarily for those of Turkic 
speech and Muslim religion; it is nevertheless remark- 
able that many of those from even the earliest arrivals 
retain a discrete identity to this day. 
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immigrants see P.J. Magnarella, Tradition and 
change in a Turkish town, New York and London 
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ibid., 182-9. (P.A. ANDREws) 

3. In Muslim India. 

During the 20th century, the term has been used to 
describe those Muslims fron the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent who migrated from their homes in order to 
protect their religion and to safeguard their interests 
as Muslims: the first set of muhadjirén left British India 
for Afghanistan during the upsurge of Pan-Islamic 
feeling in the early decades of the 20th century, while 
the second, far larger, group migrated to Pakistan 
after the partition of British India in 1947. 

During the summer of 1920, at the height of 
popular support for the Khilafat movement [g.v.], 
substantial numbers of Indian Muslims, mostly from 
Sind, Pandjab, N.W.F.P. and the United Provinces, 
migrated to Afghanistan. Their decision to leave was 
prompted by instructions from leaders, such as 
Mawlana ‘Abd al-Bari of the Firangt Mahal {g.v. in 
Suppl.j, which gave the impression that they favoured 
hidira from British India. Of great importance in 
mobilising support was the rdle of local religious 
leaders who played a large part in the practical 
organisation of the migration. In the province of Sind, 
for instance, local Safi saints or pirs rallied their 
followers with speeches which strengthened rumours 
that the British had prohibited the study of the Kur’an 
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and had fixed Sunday as the Muslim day of prayer. 
Since many of the muhadjiriin placed implicit faith in 
the pronouncements of their murshzds [q.v.], they were 
easily convinced of the need to save their religion as 
well as their own souls by undertaking Ardjra. 

At the same time, many of the muhadyrin had little 
to lose by uprooting themselves. The vast majority of 
the 30,000 or so who made their way towards the 
Afghan border were poor cultivators or landless agri- 
cultural labourers. Amir Aman Allah of Afghanistan 
[g.2. in Suppl.], who regarded the Aigira as an 
excellent opportunity to harass the British (with whom 
he was on bad terms), promised the muhadjrun free 
land together with anything else which they might 
need. Thus, while the migrants were inspired by faith, 
many were also motivated by hopes of a better life. 
They sold what property they did possess in order to 
finance the journey and were helped by funds col- 
lected from Muslims who stayed behind. 

The higjra, however, ran out of steam. This was due 
in large part to the bad treatment which many 
migrants suffered both on their journey and after their 
arrival in Afghanistan. When the first batch arrived 
they did not receive the warm welcome which they 
had been expecting. Rather, they were greeted by 
harassment from local Afghan marauders who stole 
their property and kidnapped their women. In addi- 
tion, the attitude of the Afghan government changed 
towards them. Once it learnt that the migrants were 
made up of the poorest elements of Indian Muslim 
society, it quickly lost enthusiasm for the enterprise 
and prevented any more muhadjirin from crossing the 
border. Those who had already arrived received little 
help, and, possessing no resources of their own, were 
forced to return to India. The trek back was very dif- 
ficult and great hardship was suffered. Within three 
months, nearly all had left Afghanistan. 

The second migration followed the partition of 
British India in 1947 when millions of Muslims made 
their way to the new state of Pakistan, afraid of what 
the future might hold for them in an independent 
India under Hindu majority rule. For some, migra- 
tion was the logical outcome of their support for 
Muslim separatist politics and the demand for 
Pakistan; for many others, it was motivated by self- 
preservation and the desire to escape the wave of com- 
munal violence which swept through large parts of 
northern India at the time of Partition. 

Approximately seven million Muslims had 
migrated to Pakistan by the time of the 1951 census, 
but the process continued at a reduced rate well into 
the 1960s. The vast majority of migrants were 
peasants or agricultural workers, mostly from East 
Panjab, while a significant minority were urban-based 
professional and service families who came from the 
Muslim-minority provinces of the United Provinces 
and Bihar and princely states such as Hyderabad 
(Deccan) [see HAYDARABAD] and Bhopal. In addition, 
a third group, which included many businessmen and 
industrialists, hailed from Gudjarat and the area 
around Bombay. Thus, taken as a whole, these new 
arrivals were by no means an homogeneous group. 

The bulk of the migrants settled in West Pakistan, 
attracted by its sparsely populated and expanding 
irrigation lands and by the presence of the country’s 
capital at Karachi. They became concentrated in 
irrigated areas of southern Panjab and Sind, such as 
the ‘canal colonies of Lyallapur (now Faysalabad) and 
Multan, and in larger urban centres such as Karachi 
and Hyderabad where better prospects for ready 
employment existed. But as the economic impact of 
the migrants was felt more keenly, locals resented 


their demands for food, homes, jobs and land. Com- 
petition increased, differences in language and culture 
assumed greater importance and mutual resentment 
began to replace kinder feelings. 

In the Panjab, these differences were greatly 
reduced by the fact that most of the migrants who had 
settled there were themselves Panjabis; for Urdu- 
speakers, the group which came to be most popularly 
identified as muhadjirs, it was a different story. Over 
a million of them settled in Sind, where differences 
between their own cultural traditions and those of the 
local Sindhi population helped to create a gulf 
between the two communities. Whereas Sindhis 
resented what they saw as the preferential treatment 
of refugees, muhadjirs regarded it as just compensation 
for what they had left behind in India. There were, of 
course, some groups of muhddjirs who did relatively 
well in their new home: landlords from India used 
their influence to secure properties often larger than 
the ones they had owned in India; government 
officials often improved their rank and seniority; and 
graduates were able to secure employment relatively 
easily. But the bulk of migrants remained socially and 
economically insecure well into the 1950s. So-called 
settlement programmes proved inadequate, haphaz- 
ard and badly-managed: as late as 1955, over half a 
million refugees were without proper shelter in 
Karachi alone. It was only in the late 1950s and early 
1960s, with the extension of the canal system, the 
establishment of new colonies and satellite towns, and 
the growth of industry that refugee labour was 
gradually absorbed. 

Many refugee associations sprang up to safeguard 
muhagjir interests, such as the All-Pakistan Mohajir 
Board, the All-Pakistan Muhajir Federation and the 
Muhajir Council which was organised by the Muslim 
League. One of their major grievances was the ‘‘usur- 
ping”’ of evacuee property by influential locals which 
seemed to be confirmed in a presidential ordinance in 
November 1956. Bitter protests followed, and in 
March 1958 a bill was passed by the National 
Assembly which enabled the central government to 
acquire evacuee property and dispose of it at the 
prevailing market value, giving refugee claimants 
preference over other bidders and placing the pro- 
ceeds in refugee compensation pools. The following 
September, a second bill gave refugees proprietary 
rights to evacuee land and provided for the punish- 
ment of illegal holders. 

During the 1960s, muhadjrs as a group became 
economically stronger. Pakistan’s new industrial élite, 
for instance, was composed mainly of muhddjir and 
Panjabi interests. Similarly, ethnic biases crept into 
civil service recruitment and resulted in the develop- 
ment of a muhagjir-Panjabi bureaucratic élite which 
caused resentment along ethnic lines especially 
amongst Bengalis and, to a lesser extent, Sindhis. 
With the creation of Bangladesh in 1971, Sind became 
the main arena for clashes between muhddjir and non- 
muhadjir groups. In July 1972, following the successful 
passage through the Sind Assembly of a Language Bill 
which made Sindhi rather than Urdu the official 
language of the province, latent discontent burst into 
violence. On the one hand, Sindhis regarded muhadjir 
demands for the recognition of Urdu as symbolic of 
their determination to hold on to vested interests 
which they had acquired in the economic life of the 
province’s urban areas. On the other hand, muhdadjirs 
saw in the rejection of Urdu the negation of their iden- 
tity and the sacrifices which they had made by 
migrating to Pakistan in the first place. 

Demonstrations and riots took place, and demands 
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were made for a separate muhadjir-dominated Karachi 
province. Religio-political parties such as the 
DjamA‘at-i Islami, which had gained strong support 
amongst muhadjirs, played a leading réle in the unrest. 
Under these circumstances, the government com- 
promised by agreeing to a twelve-year period of grace 
in which Urdu-speakers could learn Sindhi. But 
resentment among muhdgjir groups continued to be 
fuelled by the introduction and maintenance of quotas 
for education and employment which favoured can- 
didates from rural, that is predominantly Sindhi, 
backgrounds, and disadvantaged those mainly Urdu- 
speakers from the towns and cities of the province. 
The 1980s have seen the resurgence of provincial 
nationalism and the emergence of new political 
organisations representing particular ethnic interests. 
Muhdagjrs have also begun to transfer their support 
from parties which have traditionally backed the con- 
cept of a common Pakistani identity to others such as 
the Muhadjir Quami Mahaz which place the interests 
of muhadjirs as a distinct ethnic group highest on their 
agenda. In the present climate of resentment against 
Panjabi domination, muhadjir organisations have gone 
some way towards patching up their differences with 
Sindhi and Baluchi ethnic groups and are now con- 
centrating their resentment against those whom all 
regard as the real ‘‘intruders’’ in Sind. 
Bibliography: For details about the muhadjirin of 
1920, see F.J. Briggs, The Indian Hijrat of 1920, in 
MW (April 1920), 164-8; M. Naeem Qureshi, The 
Khilafat Movement in India, 1919-1924, Ph.D. thesis, 
London University 1973, unpubl., and idem, The 
‘Ulama’ of British India and the Hirat of 1920, in 
Modern Asian Studies, i (1974), 41-59; Gail Minault, 
The Khilafat Movement: religious symbolism and political 
mobilisation in India, New Delhi 1982; while K.H. 
Ansari, The emergence of Muslim Socialists and thetr ideas 
in India between 1917 and 1947, Ph.D. thesis, London 
University 1984, unpubl., and idem, Pan-Islam and 
the making of the early Indian Muslim Socialists, in 
Modern Asian Studies, iii (1986), 509-37, examines 
the process by which a handful of the muhadjirin 
turned to socialism as a result of their experience of 
migrating. Little has been written specifically on the 
second group of migrants. For information, see 
general works on Pakistan’s political development 
such as A. Tayyub, Pakistan: a political geography, 
Oxford 1966; Talukder Maniruzaman, The politics 
of development: the case of Pakistan 1947-58, Dhaka, 
1971; and Khalid B. Sayyed, Politics in Pakistan: the 
nature and direction of change, New York 1980. 
(SaraH ANSARI) 
aL-MUHADJIRUN (a.), the Emigrants, are 
primarily those Meccan Muslims who made the 
hidjra or emigration from Mecca to Medina either 
just before Muhammad himself or in the period up to 
the conquest of Mecca in 8/630. The word Aigjra [q.v. | 
implies not only change of residence but also the end- 
ing of ties of kinship and the replacement of these by 
new relationships. In the document known as the 
Constitution of Medina (Ibn Hisham, 341-4), which 
is an agreement ‘‘between the Emigrants and the 
Ansar (the Muslims of Medina)’’, the Emigrants 
appear as one ‘‘clan’’ or kin-group entering into a 
federation with eight clans of the Ansar. The Kur?an 
(VIII, 72) states that ‘‘those who have believed and 
emigrated and striven with goods and person in the 
cause of God and those who have given shelter and 
help (that is, the Ansar) are awliya? of one another’, 
and the term awliya? (patrons or clients) means that 
there is a mutual duty of protection, even if it does not 
refer to the formal brotherhood or muakhat [q.v.] 
which was in force for a time. 


For the first sixteen months after Muhammad’s 
arrival in Medina, the Emigrants were almost entirely 
dependent on the hospitality of the Ansar, except that 
one or two of them did some trading in the Jewish 
market. Groups of them went out on raiding expedi- 
tions against Meccan caravans, but achieved nothing 
until the expedition of Nakhla in 2/624 when they cap- 
tured a small caravan. It was probably because of the 
difficulties of the Emigrants in this first period that 
there are several verses assuring them of God’s 
favour: ‘‘those who have believed and emigrated and 
striven in God’s cause have hope of His mercy”’ (II, 
218); ‘‘those who have emigrated for God’s sake after 
being wronged’’ will be lodged well in this world and 
also have the reward of the Hereafter (XVI, 41). 
Similar promises were made later after some had died 
or been killed (III, 195; XXII, 58). After the conquest 
of Mecca it was insisted that those who had believed 
and emigrated and fought in God’s cause were in a 
superior position to those Meccans who had not 
accepted Islam until after the conquest (IX, 19-22). 
Once the expeditions had begun to bring in plunder, 
much of this went to the Emigrants, though the Ansar 
were not denied a share (e.g. LIX, 8, 9, referring to 
the spoils from expelled Jewish clans). 

The number of Emigrants in Medina continued to 
be added to. Especially after the failure of the siege of 
Medina in 5/627, men and women from. Mecca went 
to settle in Medina. Some had been believers for a 
number of years, but had remained in Mecca when 
Muhammad made his Azdjra. Others, like Khialid b. 
al-Walid and ‘Amr b, al-‘As, decided to throw in their 
Jot with Muhammad when they saw his increasing 
prosperity and the declining prospects for Mecca. 
When men from nomadic tribes became Muslims 
they were given a choice between the nomadic pledge 
(bay‘a Sarabiyya) and the pledge of emigration (bay‘a 
hidjra); in the former case they remained with their 
tribe, while in the latter they settled in Medina and 
became muhagjirin. Muhammad encouraged these last 
because they increased the strength and importance of 
his ‘‘clan’’ of Emigrants and also provided additional 
participants for the raiding expeditions which were a 
prominent part of his policy. 

In course of time, to be a muhadjir conferred a cer- 
tain dignity of status. When the Muslims who had 
taken refuge in Abyssinia around 615 to escape from 
persecution eventually came to Medina in 7/628, they 
were regarded as having made a Argjra to Abyssinia, 
and so as muhddjiriin. After this, those who had gone 
to Abyssinia and then returned to Mecca in time to 
join the original Azdjra claimed that they had two 
hidjras to their credit (Ibn Sa‘d, iv/1, 79, 1. 8; viii, 205 
foot). The status of muhadjiriin was conferred by treaty 
on the nomadic tribes of Muzayna, Aslam, Khuza‘a 
and perhaps others, although they continued a 
nomadic life in their tribal grounds (Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 24, 
25, 38; etc.). 

Not surprisingly, there was sometimes friction 
between the Emigrants and the Ansar. One occasion 
was on the expedition to al-Muraysi* in 5/627, when 
‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy (¢.v.], the leader of the 
Hypocrites, seems to have made remarks about the 
stronger driving out the weaker when they returned to 
Medina—remarks reported in the Kur?an (LXIII, 8). 
Back in Medina, Ibn Ubayy joined in the ‘‘affair of 
the lie (¢fk)’’ against ‘A?isha, but in a confrontation 
with him Muhammad gained the support of most of 
the Ansar. On Muhammad’s death, the Ansar 
wanted one of themselves, Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada, to become 
head of the community of Muslims, but firm action by 
“Umar led to the general acceptance of Aba Bakr as 
khalifa. 
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Bibliography: Ibn Hisham; Wensinck, Hand- 
book, s.v. Muhadjiriin, Ansar; W.M. Watt, Muham- 
mad at Medina, Oxford 1956, index, s.v. Emigrants, 
hijrah, (W. Montcomery Watt) 
MUHAKKIMA [see KHAWARIDJ; TAHKIM]. 
MUHAL [see ManTix]. 

MUHALHIL [see mr0? ’L-Kays]. 

AL-MUHALLAB 3. ABI SUFRA, Ast Sa‘ip 
AL-Azpi AL-‘ATakI, Arab general of the 1st/7th cen- 
tury and founder of an influential family {see 
MUHALLABIDS]. 

According to Aba ‘Ubayda, al-Muhallab’s father 
was a Persian weaver from Kharak who migrated via 
“Uman to Basra, where he gained acceptance as an 
Azdi thanks to his military valour (Yakut, ii, 387; Ibn 
Rusta, 205 f.; cf. also Aghani?, xx, 75; M. Hinds 
(tr.), The History of al-Tabari, xxiii, 187 n.). Most 
sources accept him as a genuine Azdi, and some even 
present him as a sharif (e.g. al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 396). 
Abt Sufra was among the ‘Um§anis who settled at 
Tawwadj before being transferred to Basra, where he 
arrived with his sons in 36/656 and where ‘AIT 
allegedly invested him with the riydsa of Azd (al- 
Tabart, i, 2699; al-“Awtabi, Ansa, ii, 121-5; cf. M. 
Hinds, in Jran, xxii [1984]); but in fact neither Aba 
Sufra nor al-Muhallab ever held the riyasa of Azd in 
Basra. It was as a soldier rather than a tribal leader 
that the latter rose (J.G. Wilkinson, in G.H.A. Juyn- 
boll (ed.), Studies in the first century of Islamic society, 141 
f.; P. Crone, Slaves on horses, 39-40). 

Al-Muhallab was born in ca. 10/632 and 
presumably began his military career with his father 
at Tawwadj. He is credited with operations in the 
Ahwaz area under ‘Umar and SAIi (Ibn Abi Shayba, 
Musannaf, ed. al-Nadwi, xiii, nos. 15672, 15677; al- 
“Awtabi, Ansad, ii, 126), and is said twice to have cam- 
paigned in Sistan, first in 33/653-4 and next in 42- 
4/662-5, when he reached Sind and adopted the 
Indian custom of cropping the tails of horses (al- 
Baladhuri, Futih, 396, 432). Thereafter he cam- 
paigned in Khurasan. He first went there under al- 
Hakam b. ‘Amr al-Ghifari in 50/670, returned under 
Sa‘id b. SUthman b. ‘Affan in 56/676, and yet again 
under Salm b. Ziyad in 61-4/681-4 (al-Tabari, ii, 109, 
178, 393-4; al-Baladhuri, Futwh, 411; Narshakhi, T. -i 
Bukhara, tr. Frye, 41-3). Salm b. Ziyad appointed him 
deputy governor there on his departure, though in the 
event Abd Allah b. Khazim al-Sulami took over; and 
when al-Muhallab left in his turn, he was appointed 
governor of Khurasan by Ibn al-Zubayr, but was 
prevented from going there by the Basrans, who made 
him take charge of the war against the Azarika instead 
(al-Tabari, ii, 489, 583 ff.; Ibn AStham, Futiéh, v, 311, 
vi, 10 ff.). This task was to occupy him, on and off, 
for the next thirteen years [see azartka]. He had 
cleared the environs of Basra and al-Ahwaz by 
67/686-7, when Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr [g.v.] required 
his participation in the campaign against al-Mukhtar 
{g.v.] at Kafa. The conquest of Kifa accomplished, 
Mus‘ab appointed him governor of Mawsil, the 
Djazira, Armenia and Adharbaydjan, with the task of 
protecting ‘Irak against the Umayyads and clearing it 
of the remaining Khashshabiyya [q¢.v.] who held out 
at Nisibis (Aghani3, vi, 50). Mus‘ab’s successor, 
Hamza, reappointed him to the war against the 
Azarika; but Khalid b. Abd Allah, ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
first governor of ‘Irak, dismissed him from the com- 
mand and appointed him to the kharddj of al-Ahwaz 
instead. In 74/693-4 he was reappointed by ‘Abd al- 
Malik himself, but the death of Bishr b. Marwan 
{q.v.], the new governor of ‘Trak, in the same year, 
caused most of the Kifan and Basran troops to desert, 


so that it was not until 75/694, when al-Hadjdjadj 
[g.v.] arrived, that al-Muhallab could resume the war 
in earnest. The Azarika were once more forced to 
withdraw from Khizistan to Fars and from there to 
Kirman, where they entrenched themselves at Djiruft 
[g.v.] and eventually split into two, Katarit b. al- 
Fudja?a [¢.v.] leading his followers to Tabaristan 
while ‘Abd Rabbih stayed with the rest at Djiruft, to 
be defeated by al-Muhallab in 77/696. It was in the 
course of these campaigns that al-Muhallab intro- 
duced iron stirrups in replacement of the traditional 
wooden ones, which could not bear a man’s weight 
(al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 675; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, ms. 
Sileymaniye, Reisiilkuttap, no. 598, ti, 69; cf. al- 
Djahiz, Bayan, ed. Harun, iii, 23). 

In 78/697-8 al-Muhallab was rewarded with the 
governorship of Khurasan. He campaigned in Kish, 
remained loyal to al-Hadjdjadj during the revolt of 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath [g.v.], and died in 82/702 (e.g. al- 
Tabari, ii, 1082-3) or 83/703 (e.g. Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma‘arif, ed. “Ukasha, 400). His son Yazid succeeded 
him in office. 

Bibliography: According to al-‘Awtabi, no book 
of any kind was written after al-Muhallab’s death 
without saying something about him (Ansdb, ii, 
141). This is only a slight exaggeration. For al- 
‘Awtabi’s own account, see M. Hinds (tr.), An early 
Islamic family from Oman: al-‘Awtabi’s account of the 
Muhallabids, Manchester 1991. For other informa- 
tion, see the indices to standard chronicles such as 
(in addition to those already cited) Khalifa, Ta*rikh; 
Ya‘kibi, Ta?rikh; Dinawari, AkAbar; Baladhuri, 
Ansab, v; Mas‘idi, Murtdj; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Ika. 
See also Ibn Sa‘d, vii/1, 72, 94; Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, 
Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, ed. Ibrahim, iv, 144-225, 
Tarikh-i Sistan, tr. M. Gold, Rome 1976, 67-72; Ibn 
Hadjar, Isaba, Cairo 1328, s.vv. ‘‘Abut Sufra’’, ‘‘al- 
Hakam b. Abi ’I-SAs al-Thakafi’’; al-Muhallab b. 
Abi Sufra’’; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. ‘Abbas, v, 
no. 754. For some of the coins struck by al- 
Muhallab, see J. Walker, Arab-Sasantan coins, Lon- 
don 1941, 113-15; H. Gaube, Arabosasanidische 
Numismatik, Brunswick 1973, index. For modern 
studies, see J. Wellhausen, Das arabtsche Reich und 
sein Sturz, Berlin 1902, Eng. tr. Calcutta 1927; 
idem, Die religiés-politischen Oppositionsparteien, in 
Abh. G.W. Gott. N.S. v, 2 (1901), 32 ff., Eng. tr. 
Amsterdam 1975, 55 ff.; C.E. Bosworth, Sistan 
under the Arabs, Rome 1968, index; S.M. Yusuf, Al- 
Muhallab-bin-Abi-Sufra: his strategy and qualities of 
generalship, in IC, xvii (1943); idem, Al-Muhallab 6. 
Abi Sufra, in IC, xix (1944); idem, Al-Muhallab and 
the poets, in IC, xxiv (1950); M.A. Shaban, The 
‘Abbasid Revolution, Cambridge 1970. See also the 
Bibl. to MUHALLABIDS. (P. CRONE) 
AL-MUHALLABI, Asvu ’L-Husayn ac-Hasan B. 

AuMaD, Arab geographer, about whom it is only 
known that he died in 380/990 after having dedicated 
to the Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz bi’llah (365-86/975-96) 
(¢.v.] a work which came within the category of those 
called al-Masaltk wa ’l-mamaltk [q.v.] and which actu- 
ally bore this title but which is generally cited under 
that of al-‘Azizi. 

Although this work has not yet been rediscovered, 
it was already possible to get an idea of its contents 
thanks to several later authors who utilised it and took 
from it items of information, usually very brief ones 
(see in particular Yakit, Mu‘djam [57 citations], Abu 
’1-Fida, Takwim al-buldan [135 citations] and al- 
Kalkashandt, Subh al-a‘sha [69 citations]. However, 
one can get now an idea of the author’s method, since 


Salah al-Din al-Munadjdjid discovered in 1957, in a 
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Yemeni ms. of the Ambrosiana Library, Milan, 14 
folios of this K. al-Masdlik wa ’l-mamélik, mainly on 
Jerusalem and Damascus; he has made this available, 
edited, completed and accompanied by a list of the 
terms of civilisation and an index of the proper nouns 
contained in it, in RIMA, iv/1 (1958), 43-72. The 
passage on Damascus was reprinted by this same 
author in his book Madinat Dimashk ‘ind al-djughrafiyyin 
wa ’l-rahhalin al-muslimin, Beirut 1967, 80-6. 

Like other treatises in this category, al-Muhallabi’s 
work contained information about itineraries and 
distances, as well as on the coordinates, history, 
population, economy and the physical aspect of towns 
described in a more or less summary fashion. A. Mez, 
Renaissance of Islam, Eng. tr. 278, justly noted that it 
was Yakit’s main source for information on the land 
of the blacks, and it may not be without interest to 
note that Yakut, i, 242-3, borrows from al-Muhallabi 
information, in part legendary, about a town called 
Aksintilla (?), situated to the south of Ifrikiya and gov- 
erned by a member of the Berber tribe of the 
Hawwéara [g.v.], who may possibly have given their 
name to the Hoggar massif [see AHAGGAR]. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works selected, 

see Hadjdjr Khalifa, Kashf al-zunun, Istanbul 1941, 

ii, 1665; Renaud and de Slane, Géographie 

d’Abulféda, Paris 1840, 22; V. Minorsky. Hudiid al- 

‘alam, 477; J. Devisse, in Robert and Devisse, 

Tegdaoust, Paris 1970, 122; A. Miquel, Géographie 

humaine, i, 309-12 and index. (Cu. PEtat) 

AL-MUHALLABI, Ast MuHammab AL-Hasan B. 
MunHammap b. Harin, born in Basra in Muharram 
291/Nov.-Dec. 903, celebrated chief minister and 
vizier 339-52/950-63 to the Bayid amir of ‘Irak 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla [g.v.]. He stemmed from the famous 
Arab Muhallabi family of Basra [see MUHALLABIDS] as 
a descendant at six generations’ remove of the 
Umayyad commander and governor al-Muhallab b. 
Abi Sufra [q.v.] (see genealogical table in Zambaur, 
Manuel, 11). 

In 334/945, when Mu‘izz al-Dawla was marching 
on Baghdad, he sent al-Muhallabi in advance to 
negotiate with the caliph, and on 27 Djumada I 
339/11 November 950, al-Muhallabi was appointed 
chief minister. He was given the supreme command 
in the war with ‘Imran b. Shahin [see Mu‘izz aL- 
DAWLA] and had brought him into a very precarious 
position, when he himself fell into an ambush and 
could only save himself with difficulty, whereupon 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla had to conclude peace with ‘Imr4n. 
In 341/952-3 the ruler of ‘Uman, Yisuf b. Wadjih, 
undertook a campaign against Basra; al-Muhallabi, 
however, anticipated him, occupied the town and 
defeated Yisuf. In the same year, he fell into disgrace, 
but was able to retain his office and the good relations 
between Mut‘izz al-Dawla and his vizier were 
restored. A few years later, Mu‘izz al-Dawla equip- 
ped an expedition against ‘Um&n and put al- 
Muhallabr in command. The latter set out in 
Djumada II, 352/June-July 963, but soon fell ill and 
decided to return to Baghdad. He died en route on 26 
Sha‘ban 352/19 September 963 and was buried in 
Baghdad. On his death, Mu‘izz al-Dawla confiscated 
all his property, a measure which aroused general 
indignation. A son of his, Abu ’I-Ghana?im al- 
Mufaddal, is mentioned as carrying on the family 
traditions of administrative expertise in that in 
357/968 he was secretary to the Biyid prince I‘zaz al- 
Dawla Marzuban b. ‘izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar in Basra. 

Al-Muhallabi’s position as chief minister in Bagh- 
dad in 339/950, the caliph al-Muti* [g.v.] being by 
now reduced to the position of a fainéant, is described 


by Miskawayh as comprising the kitdba, supreme 
direction of official correspondence, tadbir a‘mal al- 
kharadj, the collection of the land-tax, and djibdyat al- 
amwal, the collection of non-canonical taxes; but this 
same historian states that it was not until 345/956 that 
he held the official title of vizier. In order to facilitate 
satisfaction of his Bayid master’s growing need for 
money, various fiscal reforms of his are mentioned 
(see Busse, Chalif und Grosskénig, 362, 367). He also 
had the task of enforcing in Baghdad the Shi 
religious measures of Mu‘izz al-Dawla, including the 
cursing of Mu‘A4wiya and the public celebration of the 
10 Muharram or ‘Ashara mourning ceremonies; 
hostile measures of his against Sufis are likewise men- 
tioned (Busse, op. cit., 322-3). 

But al-Muhallabi acquired great contemporary 
fame not merely for his vigorous effective career as 
both administrator and military leader, but also for 
his réle as one of the several literary luminaries and 
maecenases in the employment of the Biyids [see e.g. 
IBN SABBAD, AL-SAHIB; IBN AL-SAMID; and IBN SA‘SDAN in 
Suppl.]. His literary circle in Baghdad was frequented 
by the kadi and poet Abu ’I-Kasim ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
al-Tanikhi, father of the author of the NMishwar al- 
muhdadara, Abi ‘Ali al-Muhassin al-Tanikhi [g.v.]; by 
Abu ’I-Faradj al-Isfahani [9.v.]; by the Banu ’l- 
Munadjdjim [g.v.]; by Ibrahim b. Hilal al-Sabi? [see 
AL-SABI’]; and by the later chief kadi, Ibn Ma‘raf. Al- 
Tha‘alibi, who devotes a section of his Yatimat al-dahr 
(ed. Damascus, ii, 8-23, ed. Cairo 1375-7/1956-8, ii, 
224-41) to al-Muhallabi, including his own poetry and 
compositions, compares his madjalis with those of the 
Barmakis. Like so many others of the Bayids’ viziers 
and secretaries, he achieved especial fame as a literary 
stylist, and the Fihrist (ed. Fligel, i, 134, tr. Dodge, 
i, 296) mentions amongst his works a collection of 
rasail, epistles, and tawki“at, official decrees. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the text): 1. Primary sources: Miskawayh, 

Tadjarib, ii, 123-98, tr. v, 127-213; Yakut, Irshad, 

iii, 180-94; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 337, 365, 368-9, 372- 

5, 405; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, ii, 124-7, 

tr. de Slane, i, 410-12; Kutubi, Fawat, ed. ‘Abbas, 

Beirut 1973-4, i, 353-7. 2. Secondary sources: 

Zirikh, A‘lam, ii, 230-1; Mafizullah Kabir, The 

Buwathid dynasty of Baghdad, Calcutta 1964, 169-70; 

H. Busse, Chalif und Grosskénig. Die Buyiden im Iraq 

(945-1055), Beirut-Wiesbaden 1969, index. 

(K.V. ZeTTersTeEN-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

MUHALLABIDS (in Arabic, al-Mahaliba), kins- 
men and clients of Muhallab b. Abi Sufra [g.v.], 
famed for their numbers and their remarkable role in 
early Islamic history. They rose to power in the ser- 
vice of the Umayyads even though al-Muhallab 
himself was once an adherent of Ibn al-Zubayr [g.v.] 
and though the family as such, especially the women, 
had strong Ibadi connections (Cook, Early Muslim 
dogma, 63). They were crushed in 102/720, but staged 
a spectacular come-back under the ‘Abbasids, having 
apparently exchanged their Ibadi for Hashimite lean- 
ings in the meantime, and remained politically promi- 
nent until the reign of al-Ma’min [q.v.] even though 
a fair number of them supported the revolt of 
Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya and Ibrahim b. Abd 
Allah [g.vv.]. They also produced a large number of 
men of culture (see IBN ABI SUYAYNA, AL~KARABISI, NIF- 
TAWAYH, AL-SUKKARI; Aghani?, xiii, 270 ff.; Ibn al- 
Nadim, Frthrist, ed. Tadjaddud, 93, 197, 278; al- 
Sam‘4ni, Ansab, xii, 501 ff.; etc.), plus a rebel leader 
of the Zandj (Popovic, Révolte des esclaves en Iraq, 77), 
and a famour vizier of the Buayid periode [see AL- 
MUHALLABI, Abu Muhammad al-Hasan]. 
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(i) Yazid b. al-Muhallab, began his career 
under the auspices of his father, participating in his 
campaigns against the Azarika [q.v.] (al-Mubarrad, 
Kamil, passim) and also in Khurasan, where he suc- 
ceeded to the governorship on his father’s death in 82 
or 83/701-2. In 85/704 al-Hadjdjadj [¢.v.] dismissed 
him in favour of al-Mufaddal b. Yazid, who was soon 
replaced in his turn by Kutayba b. Muslim {@.z.]. 
Other Muhallabids holding office outside Khurasan 
were also dismissed (al-Tabart, ii, 1182), and all were 
jailed, several of them being subjected to the torture 
customarily employed to make ex-governors disgorge 
their spoils. Yazid escaped from jail and sought refuge 
in Palestine with the future caliph Sulayman, who 
obtained protection for him and his family against al- 
Hadjdjadj. On his accession in 96/715 Sulayman 
appointed him to ‘Irak and Khurasan, and it was now 
Yazid’s turn to torture and extract money from the 
family of al-Hadjdjadj. But in 97/715-16 he departed 
for Khurasan, leaving Salih b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, the 
mawla of Tamim, in charge of “Iraki taxes (an unusual 
arrangement). He campaigned in Djurdjan (Shaban, 
‘Abbasid Revolution, 80) and boasted of the immense 
amount of wealth he had taken, only to be dismissed 
by ‘Umar II in 99/717 and asked to pay the khums. 
Once more he thus found himself in jail, and once 
more he managed to escape, getting out shortly before 
“Umar’s death in 101. He went to Basra in the hope 
of securing the release of various members of his 
family held by the Basran governor, seeking pardon 
for himself from the new caliph Yazid II; but when the 
governor failed to collaborate, he raised a revolt 
(Gabrieli, La rivolta det Muhallabiti, in Rend. Linc., ser. 
vi, xiv [1938]). He repudiated Yazid II, and, accord- 
ing to al-Baladhuri, called for the enthronement of al- 
rida min bani Hashim (Gabrieli, 215), though the family 
had not given evidence of Hashimite sympathies 
before. According to a late Christian author, he 
claimed the caliphate for himself (Mari b. Sulayman, 
Akhbar fatarikat kursi al-mashrik, ed. Gismondi, 65). But 
he is more commonly said to have called for the Book 
of God and the sunna of the Prophet, in conjunction 
with “Iraki freedom from Syrian troops and the end of 
the policies associated with al-Hadjdjadj (Crone and 
Hinds, God’s Caliph, 61, 64-5), though he had been 
himself a protégé (and brother-in-law) of al- Hadjdjadj 
and the first to use Syrian troops in Khurasan (al- 
Tabari, ii, 1209; Crone, Slaves on horses, n. 260). But 
opportunistic though the rebellion was, it provided the 
embryonic Yemeni faction with its first martyrs: al- 
Kirmani, the leader of the Khurasani Azd at the time 
of the ‘Abbasid revolution, used vengeance for the 
Muhallabids as one of his shibboleths (al-Tabari, ii, 
1858). Yazid was defeated by Maslama b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik [9.v.] at ‘Akr in Safar 102/August 720; he 
himself was killed, and his supporters fled to Sind 
(where Habib b. al-Muhallab had recently been 
governor), only to be caught and killed or sent to 
Syria for execution. Their property was confiscated, 
and some 4,000 water buffaloes of theirs were 
transferred to al-Massisa [g.v.] along with their Zutt 
{g.v.] (al-Baladhuri, Futwh, 168, 367, 369, 441; al- 
Mas‘udi, Tanbik, 355). 

Gi) The fortunes of the Muhallabids at large in the 
Umayyad period followed those of al-Muhallab and 
Yazid. In the Second Civil War, al-Mughirab. Abi 
Sufra, or his son Ma‘n, broke ranks by joining the 
pro-Umayyad Djufriyya (al-Tabari, ii, 799; al- 
Baladhuri, Ansab, iv b, 157 f.), while Kabisa b. Abi 
Sufra commanded the Basran Azd against the 
Azarika at Dulab before al-Muhallab’s arrival 
(Aghani®, vi, 147; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, xi, 89). But al- 


Mughira ended up in al-Muhallab’s army along with 
his sons Ma‘n and Bishr (al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 691; 
Ibn Abi ’I-Hadid, Sharh, ed. Ibrahim, iv, 198 f., 201, 
223) and Sabra b. Nakhf b. Abi Sufra was in the 
service of Yazid (al-Tabari, ii, 1110). Numerous sons 
of al-Muhallab also participated in their father’s 
Azrakite campaigns (al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 694 f., 699 
and passim). Of these, ‘Abd al-Malik b. al- 
Muhallab stayed in ‘Irak to head the shurfa in Basra, 
where he fought on al-Hadjdjadj’s side against Ibn al- 
Ash‘ath [9.v.] at Maskin (al-Tabari, ii, 1100, 1182; 
al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv a, 59; Khalifa, Ta?rikh, ed. 
Zakkar, 410; the so-called letter of Ibn Ibad to ‘Abd 
al-Malik may have been addressed to him (Cook, 
Dogma, 57 ff.)). Most of the rest went to Khurasan to 
profit from al-Muhallab’s appointment there, being 
dismissed along with Yazid and coming back into 
offices of various kinds when Yazid was reinstated. 
Practically all of them joined Yazid’s revolt, along 
with other relatives, and almost all were killed (al- 
Baladhuri, Futiéh, 442; al-“Awtabi, Ansab, ii, 149 ff.; 
al-Ya‘kabi, Tarikh, ii, 356, 372 f.; cf. Gabrieli, 208 
n., for the cousins who stayed out of it). 

(iii) After this bloodletting, the Muhallabids were 
quiet for a while, but not for long. A son of Yazid’s 
by the name of Marw4n resurfaced as a mutinous 
soldier in the Umayyad army in Sind (al-Ya‘kabi, ii, 
389). Another son, ‘Abd al-Rahman, joined the 
revolt of ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya [g.v.] in 127-9/744- 
7 and passed on to the ‘Abbasids thereafter, being 
killed in Mawsil in 133 (al-Tabari, ii, 1978 f.; iii, 74; 
al-Azdi, 7. al-Mawsil, 107, 155; Akhbar al-‘Abbas, 
378). A grandson, Abi Sa‘id b. Mu‘awiya b. 
Yazid appears as a member of Abt Muslim’s army 
in Khurdasan on the outbreak of revolution (Akhbar al- 
‘Abbas, 337); later he served in Egypt (al-Kindi, Wulat 
Misr, 103). Sulayman b. Habib b. al-Muhallab 
vented his anti-Umayyad feelings by joining the 
Yamaniyya, on whose behalf he became governor of 
al-Ahwaz in the Third Civil War, and subsequently 
joined ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya, but unwittingly 
spoilt his chances of passing on to the ‘Abbasids by 
having the future al-Mansur flogged for non-delivery 
of taxes, an act for which he was to be executed after 
the revolution (Crone, in Bosworth eé¢ alii (eds.), The 
Islamic world. Essays in honor of Bernard Lewis, Princeton 
1989, 106). Sufyan b. Yazid b. al-Muhallab 
rebelled on behalf of the Hashimiyya in Basra, along 
with Muhammad b. Abi ‘Uyayna b. al-Muhallab 
[g.v.] and other Muhallabids, in return for the gover- 
norship of that city in 132/749-50. Though he did well 
under Abu ’1-SAbbas and al-Mansur, he (or his son) 
nonetheless surrendered Basra to Ibrahim b. ‘Abd 
Allah when the latter rebelled on behalf of Muham- 
mad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya in 145/762-3. He was also the 
murderer of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (al-Baladhuri, Ansdb, iii, 
index; idem, Futuh, 367; al-Ya‘kabi, Tarikh, ii, 413, 
454; idem, Buldan, 252; al-Dyjahiz, Bayan, ed. Haran, 
iii, 373). ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Ziyad b. al- 
Muhallab also joined Ibrahim, along with his son 
‘Atk and one of his nephews (Ibn Hazm, Dyamhara, 
370). 

(iv) The most prominent Muhallabids of the 
‘Abbasid period were descendants of Kabisa b. Abi 
Sufra and Kabisa b. al-Muhallab. 

“Umar b. Hafs b. ‘Uthman b. Kabisa b. Abi 
Sufra, known as Hazarmard, may have joined the 
Hashimiyya in Khurasan (Akhbar al-‘Abbas, 338 f.; cf. 
also al-Tabari, iii, 4). He governed Bahrayn for Abu 
’]-‘Abbas, and Basra for both the latter and al- 
Mansur. In 142/759-60 he became the first of several 
Muhallabids to govern India, where he stayed till 
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151/768 (though cf. al-Tabari, iii, 236) and allegedly 
protected the son of Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, 
exchanging his black colours for white in the process 
(thus al-Tabari, iii, 360 ff.). In 151/768 he was 
nonetheless appointed to North Africa, where he fell 
in action against Ibadis in 153/770 and was followed 
by a string of Muhallabid governors. A daughter of 
his married an ‘Abbasid prince (al-Baladhuri, Ansad, 
ili, index; Aghdni?, xx, 79, 84; al-Ya‘kibi, Tarikh, ii, 
448; Crone, Slaves on horses, 134). 

Yazid b. Hatim b. Kabisa b. al-Muhallab 
joined the Hashimiyya in ‘Irak (al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 
iii, 138 [but cf. Akhbar al-‘Abbas, 378], 183; Akhbar al- 
‘Abbas, 352 £.). He governed Adharbaydjan on behalf 
of the future al-Mansur, and Egypt in 144-52/761-9, 
moving on to North Africa in 154/771 or 155/772 as 
successor to his relative ‘Umar b. Hafs (above); he 
died there in the reign of al-Rashid (al-Kindi, Wulat, 
111 ff.; al-Ya‘kabi, ti, 446, 465, 496; al-Azdi, 217-18 
[wrong order]; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iii, 247, 249; 
Crone, Slaves on horses, 135; he is credited with a 
governorship of Sind in Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, 370). 

His son Dawid b. Yazid briefly succeeded him as 
governor of Ifrikiya, but lost control and was replaced 
by Rawh b. Hatim (below; al-Ya‘kubi, ii, 496). 
Dawid governed Egypt in 174-5/790-1 (al-Kindi, 
Wulat, 133 f.) and was appointed to Sind in 184/800 
where he died in 205/820-1 leaving his son Bishr as 
his successor (cf. Pellat, in Logos Islamikos ... Studia 
islamica in honorem G.M. Wickens, ed. R.M. Savory 
and D.A. Agius, Toronto 1984, 22 ff.). Al-Ma?man 
accepted Bishr in return for a million dirhams per 
annum, which he soon failed to deliver, though he was 
not ousted till 216/831 (al-Tabari, iii, 649, 1044, 
1098, 1100, 1105; al-Ya‘kubi, ii, 494, 532, 557 f.; al- 
Baladhuri, Futith, 445; cf. also al-Iskafi, Lu¢f al-tadbir, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Baki, 60-2). Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Yazid b. Hatim was likewise governor of India (and 
Makran and Kirman) at some stage according to Ibn 
Hazm, Djamhara, 370. For other descendants of Yazid 
b. Hatim, see al-Azdi, 310; al-Tabari, iii, 851 ff. 

Rawh b. Hatim b. Kabisa b. al-Muhallab 
joined the Hashimiyya in Basra in response to over- 
tures made by Kahtaba [q.v.] to him and Sufyan b. 
Mu‘awiya (Akhbar al-‘Abbas, 355 f.; al-Azdi, 117), 
participated in the siege of Wasit and married a 
daughter of the da ‘Abd al-Djabbar al-Azdi. He 
campaigned in Tabaristan in 142/759-60 and was 
appointed to Kifa (or Sind) in 159/776, to Sind in 
160/777, to Basra in 166/782-3 and to North Africa in 
170/786-7, where he succeeded Yazid b. Hatim 
(above) and died in 174/790-1 (al-Ya‘kuabi, ii, 447, 
479, 496; al-Baladhuri, Ansdb, iii, 230; Crone, Slaves 
on horses, 134). 

His son al-Fad1 (or al-Mufaddal) briefly gov- 
erned North Africa, where he was killed in 178/794, 
whereupon the Muhallabids were expelled from the 
province (al-Tabari, iii, 630; al-Ya‘kubi, ii, 496; Ibn 
Hazm, Djamhara, 370). Another son, Dawid, was 
accused of zandaka in 166/782-3, but soon freed (al- 
Tabari, iii, 517; Ibn Hazm, Dyamhara, 370). 

Bibliography: Numerous books were written on 
the Muhallabids, including some by the 

Muhallabids themselves (cf. Ibn al-Nadim, Frhrist, 

ed. Tadjaddud, 106, 118, 121 f.; Ibn Khallikan, 

Wafayat, ed. ‘Abbas, iii, 308; Yakut, Udaba?, Cairo 

1355-7, xiii, 100). These are all lost, but informa- 

tion on the family is to be found in most works deal- 

ing with the first centuries. In addition to those 

cited, see in particular the Kitab al-‘Uyiin wa ’l- 

hadaik; Ibn A‘tham, Futih; Djahshiyari, Wuzara>, 

Mas‘idi, Murddj; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘tkd. For 


modern works, see J. Wellhausen, Das arabische 
Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin 1902, Eng. tr. Calcutta 
1927; J. Hell, al-Farazdak’s Lieder auf die 
Muhallabiten, in ZDMG, lix (1905) and 1x (1906); 
G.C. Miles, Some new light on the history of Kirman, in 
The world of Islam. Studies in honor of Philip K. Hitti, 
London 1959, 91-5 (on Yazid’s coins); M. Talbi, 
L’Emirat aghlabide, Paris 1966, 76; H. Mason, The 
role of the Azdite Muhallabid family in Marw’s anti- 
Umayyad struggle, in Arabica xiv (1967); F. Omar, 
The ‘Abbasid Caliphate 132/750-170/786, Baghdad 
1969; N.T. al-SAbbiid, al-Mahdliba wa-dawruhum 
hatta ’l-karn al-Gshir, Baghdad 1979; H. Kennedy, 
The early Abbasid caliphate, London 1981, 82-3, 190- 
2; G.R. Hawting, The first dynasty of Islam, London 
1986, 73-7; R. Eisener, Zwischen Faktum und Fiktion. 
Eine Studie zum Unmayyadenkalifen Sulaiman b. 
‘Abdalmalik und seinem Bild in den Quellen, Wiesbaden 
1987. (P. Crone) 
MUHAMMAD, the Prophet of Islam. 


1. The Prophet’s life and career. 
2. The Prophet in popular Muslim piety. 
3. The Prophet’s image in Europe and the West. 


1. The Prophet’s life and career. Belief that 
Muhammad is the Messenger of God (Muhammad“" 
rastlu ‘llah) is second only to belief in the Oneness of 
God (ia ilaha illa ’llah) according to the shahdada (q.v.], 
the quintessential Islamic creed. Muhammad has a 
highly exalted role at the heart of Muslim faith. At the 
same time the Kur?an and Islamic orthodoxy insist 
that he was fully human with no supernatural powers. 

That Muhammad was one of the greatest persons in 
world history in terms of the global impact of the 
movement he founded cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned. How did his extraordinary success occur? One 
answer is theological: God chose Muhammad as His 
Prophet and was directly responsible for his triumph 
over polytheism and evil. Another is based on 
historical and other empirical evidence: Muhammad 
had remarkable leadership skills and a charismatic 
personality that enabled him to attract other strong 
leaders who were firmly committed to him, and 
together they were responsible for the early success of 
the Muslim community. These two views of Muham- 
mad—one as the ideal person, the exemplar for 
Islamic orthodoxy and orthopraxis, and the other as 
the historical person, who first appears as a somewhat 
shadowy figure whose early life is little known, but 
who then gradually emerges into the light of 
history—are not necessarily incompatible, but they 
involve two separate inquiries, each pursuing its own 
path of investigation, each following its own methods 
of analysis. While the theologian and other believers 
seek to understand the role of God acting through the 
Prophet, the historian seeks the measure of the man 
himself. The theological answer is obvious and 
indisputable for the believer, but, if taken alone as the 
explanation of the Prophet’s success, it runs the risk 
of diminishing Muhammad’s greatness as a man by 
making him a mere agent of divine action. The pur- 
pose of the first section of this article is to seek the 
historical Muhammad. 

I. THE HISTORICAL MUHAMMAD 

A. The Sources 

The sources for the life of Muhammad fall into 
overlapping categories that call for a variety of 
methods of analysis. By far the most trustworthy 
source, but at the same time the most difficult to 
utilise as a historical source, is the Kur?an [q.v.], most 
if not all of which is contemporary with the life of 
Muhammad. A characteristic feature of this unique 
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work is that it responds constantly and often candidly 
to Muhammad’s changing historical circumstances 
and contains a wealth of hidden data that are relevant 
to the task of the quest for the historical Muhammad, 
although any use of the Kur’an as a historical source 
is clearly ancillary to its primary purpose and main 
functions in Muslim life. Historians and biographers 
of Muhammad past and present have only begun to 
tap this rich source, which requires specialised 
knowledge and a variety of historical and literary 
critical methods in order to reach sound conclusions 
and plausible hypotheses. 

The earliest attempts to report events of Muham- 
mad’s life could hardly be called biographies in the 
modern sense. They include what are called maghazi 
[g.v.] works that treat Muhammad’s military expedi- 
tions and campaigns, which from an early date were 
merged with sira [q.v.] works that sought to preserve 
stories about the Prophet, éafsir [g.v.] writings that 
sought to preserve traditional interpretations of verses 
of the Kur’an, and eventually hadith (q.v.] accounts 
that sought to preserve sayings of and about Muham- 
mad. Early works in all of these categories contain 
what can be classified as mutawatir (handed down suc- 
cessively) or magshhir (well-known or widely known) 
material that was transmitted by oral tradition for 
generations before it was written down. None of these 
types of writings in its early forms, including the 
maghazi and sira works, had as its purpose the recor- 
ding of the life of Muhammad. Each report or story 
must thus be evaluated in terms of its purpose, and as 
many versions of the same story and similar stories as 
possible need to be consulted, since most of the 
accounts occur in numerous, often widely differing 
forms. 

The most widely used sources for the life of 
Muhammad, in addition to the Kur’an, date from the 
3rd and 4th centuries of the Islamic era. Among these 
the most highly respected is the Maghazi or Stra of Ibn 
Ishak (d. 151/768), which is not extant in its original 
form, but has been preserved in at least two recen- 
sions, one by Ibn Hisham (d. 218/833) that is widely 
used, and another by Yunus b. Bukayr (d. 199/814- 
15) that exists only in manuscript form (for a descrip- 
tion and summary of the contents of Yanus’s recen- 
sion, see Alfred Guillaume, New light on the life of 
Muhammad, Manchester n.d.). We also have extensive 
quotations from Ibn Ishak’s work, including sections 
that Ibn Hisham and Yunus b. Bukayr omitted, in 
historical works that cover much more than just the 
life of the Prophet. Among these the most valuable is 
the Tarikh al-rusul wa ’l-mulik by al-Tabari (d. 
310/922-3), which contains other material on the life 
of Muhammad, notably reports from ‘Urwa b. al- 
Zubayr (d. 94/712-13), a very early source (cf. Watt, 
Mecca, 180-2). Alfred Guillaume has provided an 
English translation of an attempted reconstruction of 
Ibn Ishak’s work, produced largely by translating 
what Ibn Hisham reports from Ibn Ishak, adding 
quotations from the latter that are included by al- 
Tabari (mainly the material that Ibn Hisham omit- 
ted) and placing Ibn Hisham’s comments on Ibn 
Ishak’s work in the back of the translation in a section 
called ‘‘Ibn Hisham’s Notes’’ (pp. 691-798). These 
page numbers suggest that Ibn Hisham’s comments 
constitute about 15% of his recension of Ibn Ishak’s 
work, but it should be kept in mind that he may have 
omitted this amount or more of the original. After Ibn 
Ishak’s work the sources most widely used are the 
Maghazi by al-Wakidi (d. 207/822-3), which is often 
criticised by Muslim writers who claim that the author 
is unreliable, and the Kitab al-Tabakat al-kabir by al- 


Wakidi’s secretary, Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/844-5), who 
appears to be more highly respected than his 
employer. See Bibi. for editions and translations of 
these works. Other useful sources for the life of 
Muhammad include the Sahih by al-Bukhari (d. 
256/870), the Sahih by Muslim (d. 261/875), and the 
Musnad by Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855). 

B. Muhammad in Mecca 

1. His early life 

The very first question a biographer has to ask, 
namely when the person was born, cannot be 
answered precisely for Muhammad. We have no cer- 
tain chronological data for the Meccan period of his 
life. His activity in Medina covered approximately ten 
years, from the Hidjra [q.v.] in 622 A.D. until his 
death in 632. Most of the sources say his activity as a 
prophet in Mecca also lasted ten years, but there is 
considerable difference of opinion on this question. A 
statement in a poem ascribed sometimes to Abt Kays 
b. Abi Anas and sometimes to Hassan b. Thabit (ed. 
Hirschfeld, no. 19) says that his prophetic activity in 
Mecca lasted ‘‘ten and some years’’. Muhammad’s 
biographers usually make him 40 or sometimes 43 
years old at the time of his call to be a prophet, which, 
taken with the statements on the length of the Meccan 
and Medinan periods of his prophetic activity and his 
age at the time of his death, would put the year of his 
birth at about 570 A.D. When, however, tradition 
says that he was born in the ‘‘Year of the Elephant’’ 
(alluded to in stra CV) this cannot be accepted, since 
Abraha’s attack on Mecca must have taken place con- 
siderably before 570. There is better reason to believe 
that he may have been born later in the 570s. Since 
the traditional accounts differ widely and also contain 
elements that are clearly based on later legend, it is 
best to leave open the question of the year of Muham- 
mad’s birth. For the period of his life before he came 
forth as a religious reformer the Kur?an has only the 
indefinite expression Sumr, in stra X, 16: “‘I lived 
among you an ‘umr before it’’, where the term is 
usually interpreted ‘‘a lifetime’’ and could just as well 
mean 35 as 40 or 43 years. 

The name ‘‘Muhammad’’ is reported to have 
occurred previously among the Arabs (e.g. Ibn 
Durayd, ed. Wistenfeld, 6 f.; Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 111 f.) 
and therefore need not be regarded as an epithet 
adopted later in life by the Prophet. It should be 
noted, however, that the brief section on such persons 
given by Ibn Sa‘d has the heading, ‘‘Account of those 
who were named Muhammad in the days of the 
diahiliyya [q.v.] in the hope of being called to pro- 
phethood which had been predicted’’, which indicates 
the tendentious nature of some of these accounts. The 
fact that the sources say frequently that in his youth 
Muhammad was called Amin, a common Arab name 
meaning ‘‘faithful, trustworthy’, suggests the 
possibility that this could have been his given name, 
a masculine form from the same root as his mother’s 
name, Amina. The name Muhammada for women 
occurs several times in the Syrian Book of the 
Himyarites. 

As to Muhammad’s descent several old poems (e.g. 
Hassan b. Thabit, ed. Hirschfeld, no. 25; A‘sha in 
Ibn Hisham, 256; cf. also on Dja‘far: Hassan b. 
Thabit, no. 21; Ka‘b b. Malik in Ibn Hisham, 800; 
on Hamza: Ibn Hisham, 630; on Abt Lahab: Hassan 
b. Thabit, no. 217) support the statement of tradition 
that he belonged to the Bana Hashim [g.z.], 
apparently one of the better class families of Mecca 
(cf. Ibn Hisham, 539, 821), which was related to the 
Banu Muttalib (Ibn Hisham, 536). On the other 
hand, the Meccan enemies of the Prophet say in stra 
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XLII, 31 that they would believe in him more readily 
if he had been ‘‘one of the prominent men of the two 
cities’? (Mecca and al-Ta@if). The Hashim family in 
any case could not compare with the most prominent 
families such as the Makhzim and Umayya [q.vz. |. 
What is recorded of the needy circumstances of 
Muhammad and some of his relatives suggests that 
the Banu Hashim were not prosperous during his 
early lifetime. His father, who is said to have died 
before the Prophet’s birth, is quite a colourless figure 
in the sources. His name ‘Abd Allah is perhaps only 
a later improvement on a polytheist name (see the 
names of his brothers below). Muhammad’s grand- 
father is called Shayba or ‘Abd al-Muttalib. The con- 
nection between these two names is as obscure as is 
their relationship to the Bani Shayba (Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 
94, ii/1, 124) and the often mentioned family of Mut- 
talib (Hassan b. Thabit, no. 184; Ibn Hisham, 230, 
536). On his mother’s side he had connections, which 
are not entirely clear, with Medina. We know little 
more that is definite about his ancestry, since most of 
what is related is heavily influenced by later legend. 
The first tangible historical figures among his relatives 
are his uncles: Aba Talib [9.v.], whose name was 
‘Abd Manff, al-SAbbas (q.v.], Hamza [q.v.] and ‘Abd 
al-Uzza [see ABU LAHAB]. 

In the well-known Sarat al-Duha, a personal 
passage addressed to the Prophet, the Kur?4n affirms 
that Muhammad grew up as an orphan (XCIII, 6). 
Little else about his early life is known. The sources 
contain many colourful stories with settings from 
before his birth up to the time of the Hidjra. These 
accounts are important historical sources for under- 
standing early stages in Muslim perceptions of the 
Prophet, which developed rapidly well beyond his 
portrayal in the Kur?an, but they have little value as 
sources for the historical Muhammad (as distinct from 
the Muhammad of Muslim faith). As Birkeland has 
shown, the story of the opening of Muhammad’s 
breast, which occurs in a variety of forms set in dif- 
ferent parts of his lifetime (e.g., Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 96 f.), 
is a later exegetical materialisation of XCIV, 1 (The 
Legend of the opening of Muhammed’s breast, Oslo 1955). 
It would also be wiser to set aside Muhammad’s 
alleged trading journeys into Syria, said to have 
occurred when he was a child under the care of his 
uncle Abi Talib and later in the service of his future 
wife, Khadidja [q.v.]. The sources contain several ver- 
sions of each of these stories, all of which have as their 
central theme predictions or affirmations regarding 
Muhammad’s future prophethood. Some of the ver- 
sions of the story of the ‘‘first journey’’ involve a 
Christian monk named Bahira [q.v.] (Ibn Ishak as 
reported in Ibn Hisham, 115-17 and in al-Tabari, i, 
1123-6; Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 76 f., 99-101), while others say 
Aba Talib stopped at two convents where the 
unnamed ‘‘master of the convent’’ at each affirmed 
Muhammad’s future prophethood and insisted that 
the boy’s father could not be living (Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 98 
f.). The main theme of most versions of the story of 
Muhammad’s ‘‘second journey to Syria’’ is the same 
as the first, that is, affirmation or announcement by 
a Syrian Christian monk, in this case named Nastir, 
that Muhammad will be a prophet (Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 101 
f.). It is curious that most modern biographers of 
Muhammad depict this story as something of a test of 
his business skills and as an episode that serves largely 
as a prelude to an account of his marriage to 
Khadidja, since this is not a major theme of the story 
and does not even occur in some versions. In the form 
in which these stories are given they have distinctly 
apolegetic themes. Equally little confidence is to be 


placed in the story of the part said to have been played 
by Muhammad in rebuilding the Ka‘ba (Ibn Hisham, 
122-6; Tabari, i, 1134-9; with an interesting variation 
in Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 93 f.). Verse 8 of Sarat al-Duha may 
allude to Muhammad’s marriage to the wealthy 
widow, Khadidja: ‘‘Did He not find you poor (‘@*/) 
and then enrich [you]??? Muhammad and Khadidja 
are said to have had four daughters, who played vari- 
ous roles in the early history of Islam, and several sons 
all of whom died in infancy (Ibn Hisham, 121). 
Except for the names of some of his children the 
sources tell us virtually nothing about Muhammad’s 
life from the time of his marriage to Khadidja, when 
he is said to have been 25 years old, until shortly 
before he began to have visions and hear mysterious 
voices, when he is said to have been 40 or 43. 

2. His emergence as a religious reformer 

Because of the nature of the sources and the com- 
plexities involved in interpreting them, questions con- 
cerning Muhammad’s emergence as a religious 
reformer are among the most difficult to answer. That 
he originally shared some of the religious conceptions 
of his milieu is in every way the most natural assump- 
tion. The verse in Strat al-Duha between the two 
cited above asks Muhammad: ‘‘Did He not find you 
going astray (dall’") and then guide [you]?’’ (XCIII, 
7). It is the plural form of this same crucial word, dall, 
that occurs at the end of the well-known Fatiha, the 
prayer that serves as the first stra of the Kur?an: 
“‘Guide us on the straight path ... not that of those 
who go astray (al-dallin).’’ Further support for this 
assumption is found in other verses of the Kur?an, 
such as XLII, 52: ‘‘You did not know what the Book 
or belief was’’, and in the Siva reports that Muham- 
mad gave a polytheistic name, ‘Abd Manéf, to one of 
his sons (who, however, could simply have been 
named after Muhammad’s uncle and guardian who is 
better known by his kunya, Abii Talib [g.v.]) and that 
two of his daughters were married to sons of his uncle 
‘Abd al-‘Uzza (Abi Lahab {q.v.]), who is consistently 
said to have been an ardent defender of polytheism. 
One of the clearest examples of traditional Arabian 
beliefs that Muhammad retained after he began 
speaking publicly as a prophet of the God of the Jews 
and the Christians involves the gjinn [q.v.], who are 
mentioned frequently in Meccan portions of the 
Kur’an. He was certainly influenced by the manner of 
the old Arab, djnn-inspired (madjniin  [q.v.]) 
soothsayers and their peculiar form of speech called 
sag [q.v.], with its mysterious oaths and rhymed 
prose (see KAHIN, KUR?AN, at vol. V, 421 f.; also Gesch. 
des Qor., i, 36 ff.; Blachére, Litt., 222; and M. 
Zwettler, The Oral tradition of classical Arabic poetry, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 1978, 157 ff.) 

Mecca with its sanctuary must have been a sanc- 
tified place in Muhammad’s eyes even before it was 
connected with Abraham and Ishmael, for the Kur?an 
accepts it as such from an early stage in his public 
recitations (XXVIII, 91; XXVIII, 57; XXIX, 67; 
CV, 1 ff.; CVI, 1 ff.). He must have accepted the 
sacrifices offered there (CVIII, 2), and his followers 
took part in the ancient Meccan pilgrimage rituals 
before he combined them to form the great Islamic 
Hadjdj [9.v.]. A fascinating verse that reveals the 
uncertain state of the old rituals before Muhammad’s 
Farewell Pilgrimage is II, 158, which seems to answer 
a question put to the Prophet: ‘‘Al-Safa and al-Marwa 
are among the landmarks (sha‘a@’ir) of God, so there is 
no fault in circumambulating them for those who 
make a pilgrimage to the House [the Ka‘ba] or per- 
form an ‘umra.’’ This verse gives permission for 
Muhammad’s followers to perform the ancient sa‘y 
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before it acquired an Islamic meaning and was made 
obligatory for Muslims performing the Hadjdj. (For 
the customs and most likely meanings of the rituals 
involving al-Safa and al-Marwa in Muhammad’s 
time, see sa‘y.) 

What one can deduce in this way from the Kur?an 
about Muhammad’s development is supplemented in 
an important way by tradition, according to which he 
was not alone in his search for a monotheistic religion. 
Various individuals are named who, dissatisfied with 
the old Arab polytheism, were seeking a more intellec- 
tual faith (cf. Ibn Hisham, 143-9). One in particular, 
Khadidja’s cousin, Waraka b. Nawfal [g.v.], who is 
mentioned in several interesting stories about 
Muhammad in the Sira literature, most likely played 
a larger role in the rise of Islam than is acknowledged 
in the sources. In addition there are the Hanifs [g.v.} 
of whom the traditions have preserved only a very 
hazy picture, and Umayya b. Abi ’I-Salt whose poems 
often have points of contact with the Kur?an, which 
would be of great importance if they could even in 
part be regarded as genuine [see also MUSAYLIMA]. 

To what extent Muhammad was influenced by the 
various monotheistic ideas and movements that 
existed in Arabia in the early 7th century A.D. is dif- 
ficult to determine. What is certain is that something 
happened that transformed his whole consciousness 
and filled him with a spiritual strength that decided 
the whole course of his life. He felt himself compelled 
to proclaim the revelations that were communicated 
to him in a mysterious way. Caetani has argued that 
Muhammad’s emergence as a religious reformer 
developed gradually and involved extended periods of 
meditation and reflection, referred to in the Sia 
literature as tahannuth (cf. Watt, Mecca, 44). Islamic 
tradition, on the other hand, also relates other stories, 
some involving the archangel Gabriel, that give the 
impression that Muhammad had a sudden ‘‘prophetic 
call’? at some precise moment in his life. Several 
verses in the Kur’an, such as XLIV, 1-4, XCVII, 1, 
and II, 185, have been interpreted in such a way as 
to support this latter view (cf. Ibn Hisham, 155), but 
these verses are ambiguous and in fact contain no 
clear reference to a first revelation. 

The traditional stories that identify either sara 
XCVI, 1 ff. or LX XIV, 1 ff. as the first revelation are 
highly suspect for several reasons. These stories inter- 
pret one or the other of these passages as the original 
command from God to Muhammad to begin reciting 
the revelation or warning the people. At the same time 
tradition claims that there was a fatra (‘‘pause’’) of 
three years between the time he received these ‘‘first 
revelations’? and the time he began his public 
ministry. Taking these two claims together would 
mean that Muhammad waited for three years before 
carrying out the divine command. (For more substan- 
tive arguments based on a critical analysis of the 
history of the text of the Kur?an, see Gesch. des Qor., 
i, 78-88; Watt, Mecca, 46-9.) This alleged fatra has not 
been fully explained and remains somewhat of an 
enigma. The concept of a fatra of three years in the 
revelations may have originated in the attempts of 
Muhammad’s biographers to construct an exact 
chronology of his life out of the conflicting reports of 
his age at the time of certain key events and of the 
lengths of his Meccan and Medinan periods of pro- 
phetic activity. One must also reckon with the 
possibility that the very earliest revelations were not 
written down or memorised by Muhammad’s 
followers and thus have been lost. 

The Kur?an gives only a few hints about the man- 
ner of these inspirations. Perhaps the wrapping up 


(LXXIII, 1; LXXIV, 1) refers to a preparation for 
the reception of the revelations in the manner of the 
old Arab kahins. We are taken further in an indirect 
way by the often recurring accusation of his enemies 
that Muhammad was djinn-possessed (madjnin [q.v.}), 
a soothsayer (kahin [g.v.]), or a magician (sahir), for 
they show that in his moments of inspiration he made 
an impression similar to those figures well known in 
ancient Arabia. The graphic descriptions of his condi- 
tion in such moments may be regarded as genuine, 
since they are unlikely to have been invented by later 
Muslims. These mysterious seizures must have 
afforded to those around him the most convincing 
evidence for the superhuman origin of his inspira- 
tions. Whether he had such experiences before he 
began to see himself as a prophet of the God of the 
Jews and the Christians and, if so, how long he had 
had these experiences remains uncertain. The Sira 
accounts that affirm that at first Muhammad did not 
recognise these experiences as indications that he was 
being called to be a prophet may be an example of 
historical foreshortening or telescoping, i.e. reducing 
into a short time span what in fact lasted for a much 
longer period. 

3. His public ministry in Mecca 

Probably over a period of several years a new world 
of ideas began to fill him to an ever increasing extent, 
until he was finally compelled with irresistible force to 
come forth and proclaim them. Parts of the Kur?an 
that exemplify Muhammad’s early public recitations 
exhibit a passionately excited inspiration that is rarely 
matched in later parts of his career. These early 
recitations are based not on a dogmatic conception of 
monotheism but on a strong general moral and 
religious appeal, which, however, was bound in 
Muhammad’s circumstances in Mecca to lead to a 
breach with the polytheists. Key themes in these early 
recitations include the idea of the moral responsibility 
of man who was created by God and the idea of the 
judgment to take place on the day of resurrection. To 
these are added vivid descriptions of the tortures of 
the damned in the hellfire and the pleasures of the 
believers in Paradise. Another major theme of 
Muhammad’s early preaching, before the onset of 
strong opposition from the powerful merchant 
families of Mecca, involves the signs of God in nature 
that should convince people who will take the time to 
reflect that there is a power greater than man’s, and 
that the wise will acknowledge this power and cease 
their greed and suppression of the poor. There is also 
a stress on the wonders of everyday life, especially the 
marvellous phenomenon of man (cf. Watt, Mecca, 
62-72). 

The religious duties that the Kur’4n imposed on 
Muhammad and his followers during the Meccan 
years were simple and few in number: one should 
believe in God, appeal to Him for forgiveness of sins 
(XXIII, 1-11), offer prayers frequently, including 
long night vigils (XI, 114; LX XIII, 20; cf. LXXVI, 
25 f.), assist others (especially those who are in need), 
free oneself from the love of delusive wealth and— 
what is significant for the commercial life of Mecca— 
from all forms of cheating (XXVI, 182 f.; cf. LV, 7- 
9), lead a chaste life, and not expose new-born girls to 
die in the desert, a barbarous custom that was some- 
times practiced in Arabia in Muhammad’s time (for 
reasons of poverty according to VI, 151 and XVII, 
31). These are some of the qualities of the truly pious 
person who in the Kur’4n is sometimes called a muslim 
(LXVII, 35; XXI, 108, etc.) sometimes a hanif (X, 
105; XXX, 30; XCIII, 5; cf. VI, 79 and the article), 
but more frequently simply a believer (mu?min). 
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At first Muhammad met with no serious opposition 
and in not a few cases his preaching fell on fruitful 
soil. In the words addressed to Salih in sura XI, 62 we 
may find a hint that Muhammad had at first aroused 
considerable expectations among the Meccans. In 
addition to Khadidja, who is consistently said to have 
been the first believer, and several men including Aba 
Bakr, the manumitted slave Zayd b. Haritha, Zubayr 
b. al-SAwwam, Talha b. SUbayd Allah, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. SAwf, Sa‘d b. Abt Wakkas, and Muham- 
mad’s cousin Ali [g.vv.], who are also said to have 
been among the early followers of Muhammad, the 
sources mention a number of other converts in 
Mecca, the majority of whom appear to have been 
young or of no great social standing, while the well-to- 
do and influential held back (XIX, 73; XXXIV, 31 
ff.; LX XT, 11; LXXX, 1 ff.; for a detailed analysis 
of the social standing and the tribal affiliations of the 
Meccan converts, see Watt, Mecca, 88-96). This 
became still more the case when the full consequences 
of Muhammad’s preaching became clear, that is, 
when he openly attacked the polytheism of his native 
town. Up until this point most Meccans appear to 
have had little interest in devotional meetings, and 
thus had been rather indifferent to Muhammad’s 
activities. 

He was only gradually led to attack on principle the 
gods of Mecca (see Welch, Allah and other supernatural 
beings, 734-43). The Meccan sanctuary, he said, 
belonged to the one true God, ‘‘Allah’’, whom the 
Meccans also recognised as the High God (XXXI, 25; 
XXXIX, 38; XIII, 12 where ‘‘Allah’’ is the lord of 
the Ka‘ba) and he will protect and bless his sanctuary, 
if they submit to him (XXVII, 91; XXVIII, 57; 
XXIX, 67; CVI, 1 ff.). Meccan merchants then 
discovered that a religious revolution might be 
dangerous to their fairs and their trade. That this was 
the salient feature of their resistance to Muhammad is 
evident from the fact that the Kur’an frequently 
endeavours to calm the fears of the Kuraysh on this 
point. The merchants of Mecca tended to have con- 
servative attitudes about religious beliefs and prac- 
tices, and they let their animosity to Muhammad’s 
new and fantastic ideas be known, particularly 
regarding belief in a physical resurrection of the dead. 

Muhammad’s strength lay in the consciousness that 
he lived in a higher intellectual world that was closed 
to the polytheists and that he proclaimed ideas, ‘‘the 
equal of which neither men nor djinn with combined 
efforts could produce’ (XVII, 88). Very pertinently 
he often points to the lack of logic in his enemies, 
when they recognise ‘‘Allah’’ as the real true God but 
will not draw the logical deductions from this. But 
even his most crushing arguments rebounded from 
the impregnable wall of their prejudices that were 
based on their material interest. This circumstance 
now began to influence the matter of his preaching in 
a very remarkable way. When his opponents mocked 
him because the divine judgment threatened by him 
did not come (XXXVIII, 16; LXX, 1 ff.) he began 
to describe in an increasing degree how the contem- 
poraries of earlier prophets had met them with 
incredulity and had therefore brought on their heads 
dreadful punishments (Bell-Watt, 127-34). That this 
threat of terrestrial punishment was not part of the 
earliest revelations is evident from the fact that 
Muhammad’s preaching, according to the already 
mentioned credible tradition, at first gave no offence, 
and indeed this feature is lacking in the siras that 
appear to be the oldest. 

The new religious ideas that Muhammad pro- 
claimed are associated in the Kur?4n with the People 


of the Book (ahi al-kitab), an expression that refers to 
the Jewish and Christian communities. That Muham- 
mad was conscious of this association is clear from the 
repeated statements in the Kur?an that emphasise the 
agreement between its teachings and those of the Jews 
and the Christians. In a significant passage, sira X, 
94, the Kur’dn even challenges Muhammad’s 
opponents to consult the People of the Book for 
irrefutable evidence of the truth of his message: ‘‘If 
you are in doubt about what We have revealed, ask 
those who read the Book before you.’’ During the 
Meccan years it is quite evident that Muhammad had 
no thought of founding a new religion. His task was 
only to be a ‘‘warner’’ (nadhir [q.v.}) (LI, 50; LX XIV, 
2; LXXIX, 45; LXXX, 11; LXXXVIII, 21 ff.; and 
Welch, Muhammad’s understanding, 41 ff.), charged 
with the task of informing the Arabs, to whom no 
prophet had been sent before (VI, 157; XXVIII, 46; 
XXXII, 3; XXXIV, 44; XXXVI, 6), that the day of 
judgment was approaching. This warning, which 
previously was not directly accessible to the Arabs, 
was now proclaimed as a clear Arabic recitation 
(kur°-an ‘arabi) so that Muhammad’s people could be 
saved from the divine wrath. The Jews and Christians 
must thus also testify to the truth of his preaching (X, 
94; XVI, 43; XXI, 7; XXVI, 197; XXVIII, 52, 
etc.), since the same revelation had been sent down to 
them previously. 

It is in this context that the meaning of the often dis- 
cussed term ummi (q.v.] is best understood. As applied 
to Muhammad in stra VII, 157, the term appears to 
mean ‘‘one who has not previously been given the 
Book of God’’ and is the antithesis of the People of the 
Book, that is, those who already had versions of the 
Book of God (kitab Allah) in their own languages. 
Muhammad was the ummi-prophet only during the 
period before he began to prepare a written scripture 
for his community (see AL-KUR?AN, at 403-4). This 
interpretation does not affect the question as to 
whether or not Muhammad was able to read and 
write, except as the term might have had connotations 
of his inability to read the Jewish and Christian scrip- 
tures (see Wensinck, in AQ, i/1, 191). As a merchant 
he must have had some knowledge of reading and 
writing Arabic. In a key passage on this question, 
XXV, 4-6, Muhammad’s opponents are quoted as 
saying that ‘‘he has written down’? (zktataba) ‘‘stories 
of the ancients ... that are recited to him morning and 
evening’’, and the Kur’an (in verse 6) does not deny 
this accusation, but simply affirms that what Muham- 
mad was reciting had been inspired by God. It was 
only in later theological circles that the term ummi 
acquired the now common meaning, ‘‘illiterate’’, as 
scriptural evidence for the doctrine of the miracle of 
Muhammad’s reception of the revelation from God 
through Gabriel (cf. at-KUR?AN, at 403; Gesch. des 
Qor., i, 14; Bell-Watt, 33 f.; and, for comments on the 
European literature on the meaning ummi and its 
plural form ummiyyin in the Kur’an, Paret, Kommen- 
tar, 21 f.). 

Traditions record at great length the persecution 
and ill-treatment that Muhammad and his followers 
suffered at the hands of the Meccan polytheists (e.g., 
Ibn Hisham, 205-7). These reports play a significant 
role in several episodes that are presented in the Siva 
literature as major events in the life of Muhammad in 
his Meccan period, but are unfortunately more or less 
obscure and may be interpreted in various equally 
uncertain ways. In addition to the inevitable dif- 
ferences in the biographical sources, one other key 
factor makes it difficult to reconstruct with any con- 
fidence the main stages in Muhammad's life before 
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the Hidjra. While the Kur’4n refers frequently to 
major events in the life of Muhammad and the 
Muslim community that occurred in Medina after the 
Hidjra, often treating these events in some detail, it is 
virtually silent on the episodes that the Siva reports as 
major events in Muhammad’s Meccan years. In light 
of the fact that the Kur’4n responds constantly and 
candidly to Muhammad’s historical situation (see K. 
Cragg, The event of the Qur’an, London 1971, and 
Welch, Muhammad’s understanding, 15-52), its silence 
on these allegedly major Meccan events is significant. 

One example involves the various accounts of the 
emigration of some of Muhammad’s followers from 
Mecca to Abyssinia. Ibn Sa‘d reports and discusses 
two separate events: ‘‘the first Aidjra to Abyssinia’’ 
(i/1, 136-8) and ‘‘the second Azdjra to Abyssinia’’ (1/1, 
138 f.). He says that most of the emigrants in the first 
group returned to Mecca before the Hidjra to 
Medina, while most of the second group were still in 
Abyssinia at the time of the Hidjra, so that when they 
left there they went directly to Medina. Ibn Hisham 
(205-17) speaks of only one migration of Muslims 
from Mecca to Abyssinia, as does al-Tabari (i, 1180- 
4), who, after discussing the circumstances and giving 
the names of the first ten to go, concludes his account 
by saying: ‘‘Then Dja‘far b. Abi Talib emigrated, 
and after that there was a steady stream of Muslims.’ 
These accounts agree that persecution in Mecca 
played a major role in Muhammad’s decision to sug- 
gest that a number of his followers seek refuge among 
the Christians in Abyssinia. Watt (Mecca, 109-17) has 
shown, however, that the episode was far more com- 
plex than is suggested by the traditional accounts. He 
concludes that there is reason to believe that some sort 
of division within the embryonic Muslim community 
played a role and that some of the emigrants may have 
gone to Abyssinia to engage in trade, possibly in com- 
petition with prominent merchant families in Mecca. 
According to the well-known letter of ‘Urwa (pre- 
served in al-Tabari, i, 1180 ff.) most of these 
emigrants returned to their native town when Islam 
had become strengthened by the accession to its ranks 
of a number of individuals of position in Mecca, such 
as ‘Umar b. al-Khattab [q.v.] (Ibn Hisham, 224-31) 
and Muhammad’s uncle, Hamza [{q.v.] (al-Tabari, i, 
1187 f.). 

At the same time there is a quite different story on 
their return to Mecca that has been much discussed. 
Al-Tabari (i, 1192-6) relates that Muhammad was 
reciting Surat al-Nadjm (LIII) on an occasion when a 
number of Meccan polytheists were present ‘‘in the 
mosque’’ [?] and that when he came to the names of 
three of their favourite deities, al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and 
Manat {q.v.] (who are mentioned by name in what are 
now verses 19 and 20), Satan ‘‘cast on his tongue” 
two short verses: ‘‘These are the high-flying ones 
(gharanik, lit. ‘‘cranes’’) / whose intercession is to be 
hoped for.’’ Taking these verses to mean that 
Muhammad had accepted their goddesses as divine 
beings whose intercession with God (who for them 
was a High God) was effectual, the polytheists who 
were present prostrated with the Muslims when the 
Prophet came to the last verse of the sira, which says 
‘‘So prostrate yourselves before God and serve him.’’ 
According to the story this led to a general reconcilia- 
tion between Muhammad and the Meccans, and the 
Muslims who had migrated to Abyssinia began to 
return home. By the time they arrived, however, the 
archangel Gabriel had informed Muhammad that the 
two gharanik verses were not part of the revelation, but 
had been inserted by Satan. The returning Muslims 
thus had to make arrangements for clan protection 
before they could re-enter Mecca. 


This curious story, which is also found in Ibn Sa‘d 
(i/1, 137 f.) but not in Ibn Hisham and presumably 
not in Ibn Ishak, is rejected by most Muslims as a 
later invention. Most European biographers of 
Muhammad, on the other hand, accept it as historical 
on the assumption that it is inconceivable that later 
Muslims could have invented it (e.g., Watt, Mecca, 
103). This reason, however, is in itself insufficient. 
The story in its present form (as related by al-Tabari, 
al-Wakidi, and Ibn Sa‘d) cannot be accepted as 
historical for a variety of reasons given in AL-KUR?AN, 
at 404. This does not rule out the possibility of some 
historical kernel behind the story. It is possible that 
this story is another example of historical telescoping, 
i.e. that a situation that was known by Muhammad’s 
contemporaries to have lasted for a long period of time 
later came to be encapsulated in a story that restricts 
his acceptance of intercession through these goddesses 
to a brief period of time and places the responsibility 
for this departure from a strict monotheism on Satan. 
This interpretation is completely consistent with what 
is said above regarding Muhammad’s gradual 
“‘emergence as a religious reformer’? and with 
evidence from the Kur’an that a strict monotheism 
arose in stages over an extended period of time during 
Muhammad’s Meccan years (cf. Welch, Allah and other 
supernatural beings, 736-43). 

It is just as difficult to elucidate another episode of 
the Meccan period, the story of the boycott of the 
Banu Hashim. Muhammad’s whole position during 
his struggle with the Meccans was made possible only 
by the support given him by his own family, the clan 
of Hashim. Most members of the family chivalrously 
fulfilled their duty in this respect, even though only a 
few of them believed in his prophetic call. His uncle, 
‘Abd al-‘Uzza [Abi Lahab] appears to be the only 
influential member of the family who staunchly 
opposed him. This opposition became so severe that 
Abi Lahab came to be perpetually damned in the 
Kur’4n along with his wife in stra CXI. It would thus 
not be unnatural in itself for the Meccans in the end 
to attempt to make the whole family innocuous with- 
out bringing on themselves the guilt of bloodshed by 
an open attack. The part of the story, however, that 
tells how they forced the Bana Hashim to withdraw 
into their own part of the town and pledged them- 
selves to refrain from intermarriage or commerce with 
them is probably much exaggerated. That the effort 
finally failed in its primary objective is conceded by 
the story itself. On the other hand, it is quite possible 
that Khadidja’s fortune may have suffered con- 
siderably from Muhammad’s obligations to his needy 
followers and from the enmity of the influential mer- 
chant princes. Here again the Kur’4n is silent on an 
episode that the Siva presents as a major event in 
Muhammad’s life, and we are left with more ques- 
tions than answers. 

4. His last years in Mecca before the Hidjra 

The sources are somewhat fuller for the major 
events during Muhammad’s last years in and around 
Mecca before the Hidjra, although late tendentious 
historiography has coloured much in the traditions. 
According to ‘Urwa’s account, Muhammad did suc- 
ceed in winning a few notables in Mecca (including 
probably ‘Umar) for his teaching, after the emigra- 
tion of a number of his followers to Abyssinia. On the 
whole, however, his attempt at a religious reform of 
his native city must be regarded as having failed. 
When his wife Khadidja and his uncle and guardian 
Abd Talib died within a short period of time, his posi- 
tion gradually became more and more hopeless. He 
could now have consoled himself with the thought that 


| he had done his duty as a ‘‘warner’’ and could regard 
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it as the will of God that his people were not to be 
saved (cf. X, 99; XLIII, 89). But the consciousness of 
being a chosen instrument of God had gradually 
become so powerful within him that he was no longer 
able to sink back into an inglorious existence with his 
objective unachieved. He then made an attempt to 
establish himself in Ta?if, but according to the reports 
this effort failed and indeed brought him into physical 
danger. After this unsuccessful journey to Ta’if, the 
Sira accounts say he obtained protection from a Mec- 
can man named Mut‘im b. ‘Adi, who is said to have 
taken the discouraged prophet under his wing, 
thereby providing safety so he could re-enter his 
native city. (This report is corroborated in a poem by 
Hassan b. Thabit, no. 88.) 

It is at this low point in Muhammad’s life that some 
Stra accounts place the famous Night Journey and 
Ascension. Ibn Sa‘d relates his versions of the mz‘radj 
{g.v.] (i/1, 142 f.) and then the isra?(i/1, 143-5) as two 
separate events that occurred after Muhammad’s visit 
to Taif. He even gives exact dates for these two 
events, saying that Muhammad’s Ascension to 
heaven from near the Ka‘ba (‘‘between the Makam 
Ibrahim and Zamzam’’) occurred ‘‘on the night of 
Saturday, 27 Ramadan, eighteen months before the 
Hidjra’’, and that his Night Journey from the sanc- 
tuary in Mecca to the sanctuary in Jerusalem (bayt al- 
mukaddas) occurred on ‘‘the seventeenth night of [the 
last] Rabi‘ I before the Hidjra’’. As is well known, in 
later tradition these two stories came to be combined 
into one. It should also be noted that other Sira 

‘accounts place these events at different times in 
Muhammad’s prophetic career. Ibn Hisham reports 
accounts of the Night Journey first (263-8) and then 
the Ascension to heaven (268-71), and he places these 
accounts before the deaths of Khadidja and Abia 
Talib. Al-Tabari (i, 1157-9) includes only the story of 
Muhammad’s Ascension from the sanctuary in 
Mecca to ‘‘the earthly heaven’’, where Gabriel led the 
Prophet through each of the seven heavens, ‘‘and then 
he took him to Paradise’’, where Gabriel picked up a 
handful of ‘‘its earth’’ and it had the fragrance of 
musk. Al-Tabari places this story before the begin- 
ning of Muhammad’s public ministry, between his 
account of Khadidja becoming ‘‘the first to believe in 
the Messenger of God’’ and his account of ‘‘the first 
male to believe in the Messenger of God’’. Eventually 
these two events were combined so that the terminus 
of the Night Journey was the Temple Mount in 
Jerusalem, where Muhammad led the earlier pro- 
phets in a performance of the salat, made his Ascen- 
sion to heaven from the raised stone protrusion that is 
now enclosed within the famous Dome of the Rock, 
and then Gabriel and Muhammad returned to 
Mecca, completing the Night Journey. It is Muham- 
mad’s association with the Temple Mount in this two- 
part story that makes Jerusalem the third holiest city, 
after Mecca and Medina, for Muslims {see aL-KUDs 
and AL-MASD}ID AL-AKSA]. 

Despite the harsh reception he received in Ta’if, 
but possibly buoyed by the Ascension experience, if 
indeed it occurred at this time, and even if it was a 
vision or a dream (for we know that personalities such 
as his can have emotionally powerful vision and 
dream experiences), Muhammad persevered in his 
search for a new sphere of activity outside of Mecca. 
The large number of tribes who came to Mecca for the 
spring and fall fairs and market days and also to per- 
form the pilgrimage rituals at the Ka‘ba provided 
excellent opportunities for Muhammad to attempt to 
arrange for a new home for himself and his followers. 
After several unsuccessful negotiations he found 


favourable soil for his hopes with some men from 
Yathrib (later called Medina). The fact that he had 
relations there may have made the task of reaching an 
agreement easier. Fortunately we know something 
about conditions in Medina just before the rise of 
Islam, but our knowledge is still meagre and much of 
importance is still conjectural. We may safely assume 
that the large number of Jews who lived there had 
contributed towards making the Arab population 
somewhat familiar with monotheistic ideas (cf. Ibn 
Hisham, 178; Wensinck, Jews of Medina, 6-38; and 
Newby, Jews of Arabia, 49-77). 

There is however no question that the Medinans 
did not so much want to attract an inspired preacher 
to themselves as to get a political leader, who could re- 
adjust their political relations, which had been shat- 
tered in recent tribal conflicts that culminated in the 
battle of Bu‘ath [9.v.]. The responsibility Muhammad 
contemplated was awesome, for it would mean his 
taking responsibility for the safety and welfare of his 
followers, who would be breaking the links that bound 
them to their tribes and families. Muhammad would 
have to assume not only the immense responsibilities 
of a tribal chief, in relation to his followers who would 
emigrate with him, but also the challenge of settling 
disputes among largely unknown tribes who had 
longstanding grievances among one another. 

With this we are faced with one of the most difficult 
problems in the biography of Muhammad, the double 
personality that he presents to us so clearly in the 
sources. The inspired religious enthusiast, whose 
ideas mainly centred around the coming last judg- 
ment, who had borne all insults and attacks, who only 
timidly touched on the possibility of active resistance 
(XVI, 126) and preferred to leave everything to God’s 
intervention, now with his migration to Medina 
enters upon a secular stage and at one stroke shows 
himself a brilliant political genius. The decisive point 
however is that the Medinans would certainly not 
have thought of seeking in him a saviour from their 
social and political difficulties if they had not been 
much impressed by his abilities in this direction. 

After Muhammad had entered into relations with 
some Medinans who had come as pilgrims to Mecca 
in 621, the latter began to spread Islam in their native 
town along with men whom he had sent there, and 
thus he was able after a preliminary conference in al- 
‘Akaba [g.v.] to conclude at the pilgrimage next year 
(622) at the same place a formal agreement with a 
considerable number of Medinans, in which they 
pledged themselves and their fellow-citizens to take 
him into their community and to protect him as one 
of their own citizens, which, as later history shows, 
was also to hold for his Meccan followers if they 
moved to Medina. Tradition, and no doubt rightly, 
mentions here only the promise of the Medinans to 
take Muhammad under their protection, without any 
further obligations. 

These negotiations, which could not remain un- 
known to the Meccans, produced great bitterness, and 
a second fitna, as Urwa says, began for the believers, 
which would have confirmed them even more in their 
determination to migrate to Medina. They are 
reported to have slipped away in large and small 
groups, so that finally only Muhammad and Abi 
Bakr, with the latter’s servant, were left. (Other 
accounts, possibly Shi‘I, say SAli also remained in 
Mecca until the last moment.) That the Prophet did 
not go with the others was most likely part of his plan 
to keep the Hidjra as unobtrusive as possible. Just 
how successful the Meccan leaders could have been if 
they had wanted to prevent the departure of Muham- 
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mad and his followers is difficult to say. It seems most 
likely that at the time of the Hidjra the Meccans did 
not see Muhammad as a threat to them whether he 
was in Mecca or in Medina. The traditional story, 
which in any case is embellished with later legendary 
details, that has Muhammad and Abi Bakr remain- 
ing in Mecca until all the other Muslims had safely left 
and then hiding out in a cave may have some support 
from the well-known verse in the Kur?4n that begins 
“Tf you do not help him (Muhammad), yet God has 
helped him already when the unbelievers (of Mecca) 
drove him forth with a companion, and the two of 
them were in the cave when he (Muhammad) said to 
his companion (Abi Bakr): ‘Do not be afraid, for God 
is with us’ ’’ (IX, 40). On the other hand, since this 
verse is so ambiguous without the interpolations, it is 
just as feasible that the story about the Prophet and 
Abi Bakr hiding out in a cave is a later exegetical 
materialisation of this Kur?anic verse. 

C. Muhammad in Medina 

The year of the great migration, Hidjra {g.v.], of 
the Prophet and his followers from his native town of 
Mecca to Yathrib {q.v.}, later called Medina (from 
madinat al-nabi, ‘‘the city of the Prophet’’), was with 
good reason chosen as year 1 of the Islamic calendar, 
for it marks the beginning of the ten-year period in the 
life of Muhammad when he led in the establishment 
of a new religious community that in a remarkably 
short time developed into one of the great civilisations 
of world history. According to the usual calculation, 
he arrived in Kuba’, a suburb of Medina, on 12 Rabi‘ 
I 1/24 September 622. The tasks that awaited him 
called for extraordinary diplomatic and organising 
skills, and he demonstrated that he was in every way 
equal to the challenge. 

1. The initial political situation 

At first Muhammad could rely with confidence only 
on those who had emigrated with him from Mecca, 
the so-called Emigrants (muhddjrin [q.v.]). These 
ardent followers, who maintained their support of 
Muhammad and their belief in his cause during thc 
difficult Meccan years, came to have a special rank 
among the Muslims. Some Medinans accepted Islam 
before Muhammad arrived there, but they formed 
only a small portion of the inhabitants of the Prophet’s 
adopted city. Slowly at first and then in larger 
numbers the Medinans adopted Islam. Those who 
became Muslims during Muhammad’s lifetimc, 
called Helpers (ansar [q.v.]), also came to have a 
special rank within the community second only to the 
Emigrants. Among the Arab tribes of Medina, 
Muhammad encountered direct opposition only from 
a few families, such as the Aws Allah. There were 
others who did not oppose him openly, but accepted 
the new relations reluctantly. Among these a particu- 
larly troublesome group gathered around a man of the 
Khazradj tribe named ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy [g.2.], 
who managed to let slip away every occasion on which 
he might have successfully weakened Muhammad’s 
position. A further danger lay in the fact that an old 
and bitter feud between the two main Arab tribes of 
Medina, the Aws and the Khazradj [g.2v.], continued 
and could have broken out into the open at any time. 

In addition to the Arab tribes of Medina there were 
a number of Jewish groups, the most prominent being 
the so-called kahinan, i.e. the tribes of al-Nadir and 
Kurayza (cf. Hassan b. Thabit, no. 216; Ibn Hisham, 
660). Among the other Jewish groups the Kaynuka‘ 
tribe appears to have been the most important. These 
three Jewish tribes played a significant part in Medina 
because of their wealth and the support they had 
among the Jewish colonies in Khaybar [g.v.] and 


other settlements to the north. During his first year in 
Medina Muhammad devoted considerable attention 
to the Jewish inhabitants there in the hope that as 
native Arabic speakers they would accept his claim to 
be God’s one true prophet to the Arabs. His relations 
with any Christians who may have been in Medina 
(cf. Hassan b. Thabit, no. 133) can only be surmised 
from references in the Kur’an. After it became clear 
that the Jews in Medina were not going to accept 
Muhammad’s claim to prophethood, the Kur?an 
gives the impression that his opinion of the Christians 
also gradually deteriorated (V, 82; LVII, 27). 

Muhammad’s task was to form a united com- 
munity out of these heterogeneous elements. The first 
problem to be tackled was how to procure the 
necessary means of subsistence for the Emigrants, 
who for the most part were without resources of their 
own. This difficulty was alleviated at least temporarily 
through an arrangement by which Muhammad 
ordered a relationship of ‘‘brotherhood’’ to be created 
between each Emigrant and a man of Medina [see 
MU?AKHAT]. Stra XXXIII, 6, dating from some time 
after the battle of Badr, is usually interpreted as 
abolishing this ‘‘brotherhood’’ arrangement, at least 
in matters of inheritance (cf. Ibn Hisham, 344-6; Ibn 
Sa‘d, i/2, 1). A more significant factor in the termina- 
tion of these early arrangements in Medina may have 
been the formal agreement established between 
Muhammad and all of the significant tribes and 
families. Fortunately, Ibn Ishak preserved a version of 
this very valuable document, usually called the Con- 
stitution of Medina. This version appears not to date 
from Muhammad’s first year in Medina, as is some- 
times claimed, since it reflects the later, strained rela- 
tionship between the Prophet and the Jewish people of 
the settlement. It reveals his great diplomatic skills, 
for it allows the ideal that he cherished of an umma 
(community) based clearly on a religious outlook to 
sink temporarily into the background and is shaped 
essentially by practical considerations. It is true that 
the highest authority is with God and Muhammad, 
before whom all matters of importance were to be 
laid, but the umma as portrayed in the Constitution of 
Medina included also Jews and polytheists, so that the 
legal forms of the old Arab tribes were substantially 
preserved (cf. R. Serjeant, The Sunnah Jami‘ah, pacts 
with the Yathrib Jews, and the tahrim of Yathrib: analysis 
and translation of the documents comprised in the so-called 
‘Constitution of Medina’, in BSOAS, xli {1978}, 1-42). 
The provisions stipulated in this document appear to 
have had little practical importance. It is nowhere 
mentioned in the Kur?an, although some commen- 
tators interpret stra VIII, 56 as referring to it. In any 
case, it was soon rendered obsolete by the rapidly and 
radically changing conditions in Medina. 

2. Establishing a theocracy in Medina 

Evidence of Muhammad’s political wisdom and 
personal determination to establish his position as 
God’s one true prophet to the Arabic-speaking people 
is seen in his early endeavours in Medina to attract 
the Jewish people there to his cause by adopting some 
features of their worship and customs. For instance, 
he made the tenth of Muharram a fast day for 
Muslims, apparently a one-day twenty-four hour fast, 
like Yom Kippur (the Day of Atonement) that the 
Jewish community observes on the tenth of Tishri (in 
the Jewish calendar). That this temporary Islamic 
practice, which apparently was kept for only one year, 
was based on the Jewish custom is seen clearly even 
in its name, ‘Ashira? [q.v.], derived from the Aramaic 
and used by some Jews in Arabia for Yom Kippur (cf. 
Watt, Medina, 198 f. for a brief discussion of the major 
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Arabic sources). The Jewish practice of having three 
daily prayer rituals appears to have been a factor in 
the introduction of the Islamic midday salat, referred 
to in stra IT, 238 as ‘‘the middle prayer ritual’’ (ad- 
Salat al-wusta), which was added to the morning and 
evening salats kept by Muhammad and at least some 
of his followers in Mecca before the Hidjra. The 
Islamic weekly community worship service in the 
early afternoon on Fridays, which may have been 
instituted before Muhammad’s arrival in Medina, 
was most likely influenced indirectly by the Jewish 
‘‘day of preparation’”’ for the Sabbath, which begins 
on Friday evenings at sundown. Friday in Medina 
during Muhammad’s time was thus the main weekly 
market day when the largest number of Muslims from 
the surrounding areas came to town, providing an 
ideal time for the Islamic weekly congregational wor- 
ship service (cf. Ibn Sa“d, iii/!, 83, and S.D. Goitein, 
The origin and nature of the Muslim Friday worship, in 
MW, xlix [1959], 185 = Studies in Islamic history and 
institutions, Leiden 1966, 113). 

Whether the adoption of the Jewish practice of fac- 
ing north towards Jerusalem when performing the 
daily prayers, a practice that was discontinued after 
Muhammad’s first year in Medina, was part of his 
campaign to win the Medinan Jews to Islam is uncer- 
tain, since the statements about the kzbla [q.v.} of the 
Muslims in Mecca before the Hidjra differ. It is 
unlikely that Muhammad and his followers faced 
towards the Ka‘ba in Mecca before the Hidjra, since 
it would then be difficult to explain how the varying 
stories about the Muslim practice there could have 
arisen. If Muhammad and his followers did use 
Jerusalem as their kb/a before the Hidjra, this practice 
need not necessarily mean a borrowing from the Jews, 
since this direction of prayer was used also by other 
groups in the Near East, such as the Ebionites and the 
Elkesaites (cf. H.J. Schoeps, Jewish Christianity (1969); 
Tor Andrae, Mohammed, 100 ff.) In Mecca the 
Muslims may have turned to the east like some Chris- 
tian groups, or they may have had no &z6/a at all. The 
Kur’an is silent on this crucial point in the life of 
Muhammad and the rise of Islam. The balance of 
probability is in favour of the assumption that the 
Muslim use of the Jerusalem fzb/2 during Muham- 
mad’s first year in Medina was just one among several 
temporary practices that appear to have been adopted 
as part of the Prophet’s attempt to win over the 
flourishing Jewish community there. 

If some writers have seen in the immediate con- 
struction of a place of prayer (Ibn Hisham, 336) an 
imitation of the Jewish synagogues, Caetani has with 
weighty reasons argued that this was not a building 
definitely assigned to the worship of God, since the 
alleged masdjid was also used for all kinds of secular 
purposes, because in reality it was simply the court- 
yard (dar) occupied by Muhammad and his family, 
while the assemblies for regular worship were held on 
the musalla [g.v. and aAL-MADINA]. On the other hand, 
the so-called ‘‘mosque of opposition’’ (masdjid dirar), 
mentioned in sura EX, 107 (see below), does seem to 
have been an actual building recalling the Jewish 
synagogue. 

In spite of these overtures to the Jews in Medina, 
it soon became obvious that Muhammad’s goal of 
winning them over was not going to be realised. 
Although they may have cherished lively expectations 
(Ibn Hisham, 286, 373 f.) they were not willing to 
recognise an Arab as the long-awaited Jewish Mes- 
siah, and Muhammad soon had reason to lament that 
only a few among them believed in him (sura III, 
110). In particular, the lack of agreement between 


what he recited as the Book of God, said to be iden- 
tical with the Book previously sent down to the 
prophet Moses, and what the Jews in Medina knew of 
their scriptures aroused Jewish ridicule and thus 
brought him into an unfortunate position. His convic- 
tion of the divine origin of his mission and his position 
among the believers would not allow him to believe he 
was mistaken regarding the identity of the versions of 
the Book of God sent down to Moses, Jesus, and now 
to him. At the same time, he had too often appealed 
to the testimony of those to whom the Book had been 
sent down previously, the People of the Book, to be 
able to ignore this criticism. The issue was resolved to 
the satisfaction of the Muslims by the assertions in the 
Kur’an that the Jews had received only a portion of 
the revelation (IV, 44; cf. III, 119) and that even this 
included a number of special laws adapted to an 
earlier age (IV, 160; VI, 146; XVI, 118). Still he 
challenged them to produce their scriptures (III, 93; 
cf. III, 181 ff. and IV, 46). Muhammad’s Jewish 
opponents in Medina were then accused of concealing 
from him parts of their holy scriptures (II, 42, 146, 
159, 174; III, 77, etc.) and even of fabricating verses 
and then claiming they were in their scriptures (II, 59; 
IV, 46; V, 13, 47; VII, 162; cf. Hassan b. Thabit, no. 
96). He also came to believe that the Christian scrip- 
tures did not preserve the actual message and 
teachings of the Prophet Jesus [see TAHRIF]. 

Still Muhammad was not thinking any more than 
before of founding a new religion, but only of restor- 
ing the true religion proclaimed by the prophets from 
the beginning. On this point a distinction needs to be 
made between religious beliefs and later theological 
formulations on the one hand, and the conclusions 
reached by modern historical and _ sociological 
research. For instance, in traditional Muslim belief 
Muhammad is the ‘‘last and greatest of the pro- 
phets’’, a concept that is most likely based on a later 
interpretation of the expression ‘‘seal of the prophets”’ 
(khatam al-nabiyyin) that is applied to Muhammad in 
stra XXXIII, 40. Also, he is regarded not as a 
“‘founder’’ but as one who confirmed and restored the 
true, ancient monotheist faith that was established by 
the prophet Abraham. It should not be surprising that 
it was at the very time when these concepts were being 
proclaimed by the Kur’an, during the early years 
after the Hidjra, that historians see the emergence of 
a new religious community and tradition founded by 
Muhammad, a man of extraordinary perception and 
skills. In particular, the opposition of the Jews of 
Medina to Muhammad appears to have had a signifi- 
cant impact on the shaping of Islam, for it was 
precisely at that time and apparently in direct 
response to the Jews’ rejection of him that the nascent 
Muslim community took on a pronounced national 
character through the adoption of various elements 
from ancient Arabian worship. This decisive change 
in the course of Islam occurred in the second year of 
the Hidjra (July 623-June 624), and was signaled by 
the much discussed ‘‘change of the 4ib/a’’ from 
Jerusalem to the ancient sanctuary of the Ka‘ba in 
Mecca, which is treated at some length in the Kur’an 
(II, 142-50). Muhammad’s native town thus became 
the centre of true religion, the focal point for the daily 
prayer rituals and the much desired object of the 
annual pilgrimage, adopted in theory fairly early in 
the Medinan years, but not performed as an Islamic 
ritual until the Prophet’s last years. At the same time 
Muhammad was emancipated from the ridicule and 
protestations of the religious communities that he 
regarded as having been founded by his self- 
proclaimed models, Moses and Jesus. 
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This nationalisation of Islam gave Muhammad a 
certain legitimation and broadened his authority as he 
came forward as the restorer of the religion of 
Abraham (millat Ibrahim) that had been distorted by 
the Jews and Christians. Abraham, claimed by Jews 
and Christians alike as the progenitor of their faith, 
now became the great hanif {g.v.] and first muslim (‘“‘a 
person fully surrendered to the one true God’’), in 
contrast not only to the polytheists but now also to the 
People of the Book: ‘‘Abraham was not a Jew nor a 
Christian; he was an upright person, a muslim, and he 
was not one of the polytheists’’ (stira III, 67; cf. HI, 
135; HI, 95; VI, 161, and XVI, 123, all of which, 
contrary to some traditional views, appear to date 
from the early Medinan years; see Bell-Watt, 99, 
119). Abraham and his son Ishmael, regarded as the 
ancestor of the Arabs, were then said to have founded 
the Meccan sanctuary and the rites celebrated there 
(II, 125 ff.; XXII, 26 ff.) and it was Muhammad’s 
task to restore the ancient rites to their original 
monotheistic state, since they had been corrupted by 
the polytheists. Whether this identification of 
Abraham as the first monotheist (an idea that met 
with opposition from the People of the Book according 
to sia III, 65) originated in the context of Muham- 
mad’s dispute with the Jews in Medina or was already 
in existence, for example among Arabicised Jews, 
remains uncertain. One point that can be accepted, 
contrary to modern defenders of the traditional dating 
and interpretations of the relevant verses of the 
Kur’an (e.g. Fazlur Rahman, Major themes of the 
Qur’an, Minneapolis 1980, 142 f.), is that it is highly 
unlikely that Muhammad was acquainted with the 
idea of the connection between Abraham and the 
Ka‘ba before the Hidjra since this relationship occurs 
nowhere in the numerous Meccan passages that treat 
the significance of the Ka‘ba. 

At the same time that these important 
developments were occurring in Islamic rituals, 
Muhammad’s personal position was being gradually 
changed by the altered conditions. According to the 
already mentioned Constitution of Medina, all impor- 
tant matters were to be laid before God and His 
Messenger. It thus became a fundamental duty of the 
believers to be obedient to God and to Muhammad 
(III, 132; IV, 13 f., 59 [where it is added: ‘‘and to 
those among you who have to exercise authority’’]; V, 
92; XXIV, 52, 54), and those who are disobedient are 
threatened with the tortures of hell (IX, 63). 
Alongside of the required belief in God now appeared 
“‘belief in His Messenger’ (XLVIII, 9; LXIV, 8 
etc.). God is his protector, as is Gabriel; and the 
angels are at his disposal (LXVI, 4). 

3. The accounts of Muhammad’s expeditions 

The elevation of Mecca to be the centre of Islam 
imposed on Muhammad a new task that he surely 
foresaw. When visiting the holy places in and around 
Mecca became a duty of the Muslims, it became 
inevitable that some way would have to be found for 
them to gain entrance to the sacred territory from 
which they were excluded (XXII, 25 f.). Since some 
peaceful agreement appeared most unlikely, the result 
was the inevitable necessity of forcing admission to 
Mecca. The Prophet also had an account to settle with 
the Meccans, for by expelling him they had trium- 
phed over him in the eyes of the world and the punish- 
ment repeatedly threatened upon them, partly in the 
form of the stereotyped retribution of the godless in 
the ‘‘punishment stories’, had not materialised. This 
led to a new divine command, referred to in the Siva 
literature as ‘‘permission to fight’’ the polytheists. 
The Helpers had pledged themselves to defend 
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Muhammad only if he were attacked, and the mer- 
chants of Mecca were not inclined to oblige him by 
initiating hostilities. The Emigrants had not pledged 
to fight, and it went very much against their feelings 
as Meccans to fight members of their tribe and blood 
relations. How much their resistance vexed Muham- 
mad can be seen in the Kur’an where vigorous 
reproaches are made against his followers in this con- 
nection (II, 216; XXII, 38 ff. etc.). 

After he had sent different men with small armed 
forces who did not succeed in encountering the 
enemy, Muhammad sent some of his followers to 
Nakhla [q.v.] (Ibn Hisham, 423-7; Watt, Medina, 5- 
9), where they succeeded in capturing a caravan. One 
of the Meccans was killed, however, and, although 
possibly unplanned, the fighting took place during the 
month of Radjab, one of the sacred months in which 
all fighting was forbidden. The rich plunder was taken 
to Medina, where in the meanwhile a storm of 
indignation had broken out. The people eventually 
accepted the tragedy, after being calmed by the 
revelation of II, 217. 

The success of this coup had such an effect in 
Medina that not only the Emigrants but also a 
number of Helpers offered their services when 
Muhammad appealed for followers in Ramadan 2 
A.H. in a new raid, which he himself was to lead. He 
had learned that a rich Meccan caravan was on its 
way south from Syria and he decided to ambush it at 
Badr [q.v.]. The very cautious Abt Sufyan [9.v.] who 
was leading the caravan got wind of his plan, how- 
ever, and sent messengers on a swift journey to Mecca 
for help. By the time the force of Meccans arrived and 
camped near Badr, the caravan had reached Mecca 
safely by following a diversion route along the coast. 
The angered Meccans, under the leadership of Abt 
Djahl {¢.v.], one of the most prominent men of 
Mecca, had an army that is said to have been three 
times the size of Muhammad’s forces, said to have 
been about 300 men, and he was unwilling to let the 
opportunity of properly chastising his troublesome 
enemy escape. Soon after the Meccans camped near 
Badr, Muhammad arrived with his men, expecting to 
meet Abt Sufyan’s helpless caravan. When the 
Muslims and their supporters discovered that the 
caravan had escaped and that a military confrontation 
with the Meccans and their allies was imminent, they 
were filled with fear (VIII, 5 ff.; cf. the continuation 
of ‘Urwa’s account in al-Tabari, i, 1284 f.). The 
Prophet, however, saw in the encounter a portentous 
dispensation of God, who wished to force the 
polytheists into battle. Muhammad’s charisma and 
remarkable power of suggestion were able to inspire 
his men so that they completely routed the far more 
numerous enemy. A number of the Meccans, 
including Aba Djahl, were slain and _ several, 
including Muhammad's uncle, al-‘Abbas, were cap- 
tured as prisoners and taken to Medina. Muhammad 
had two of them, al-Nadr and ‘Ukba b. Abi Mu‘ayt, 
put to death, while the others were held for ransom 
(Ibn Hisham, 457-61). 

The battle of Badr, which might seem small and 
insignificant from a modern perspective, must be 
judged in light of the conditions of Muhammad’s 
time. See the observations by Doughty (Travels, ii, 
378) and Glubb (Muhammad, 179 ff.), both of whom 
knew the country well. This battle became of the 
utmost significance for the history of Islam. Muham- 
mad saw in the victory a powerful confirmation of his 
belief in the one true God (VIII, 17, 65; THI, 123; cf. 
Ka‘b b. Malik, in Ibn Hisham, 520 f.) and in his own 
call. Also, because the commercial city of Mecca 
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enjoyed such great prestige in Arabia, anyone who 
was able to defeat its forces in battle was bound to 
attract all eyes to himself. He therefore displayed even 
greater energy and was able to utilise the advantages 
he had won. After completing the arrangement for 
ransom for the Meccan prisoners, Muhammad began 
to besiege the Jewish tribe of Kaynuka‘ in their forts. 
The Munafikun [¢.v.} did not dare to oppose him 
seriously by openly supporting the Kaynuka‘, and the 
other Jewish groups left their co-religionists in the 
lurch (cf. LIX, 14) so that this first Jewish tribe was 
forced to leave their longtime home in Medina and 
move north to other Jewish settlements. 

In order to protect himself and his followers from 
attacks from other foes in the northern part of the 
Hidjaz [¢.v.], Muhammad at this time adopted a plan 
that is a further proof of his outstanding political 
ability. He concluded alliances with a number of 
Bedouin tribes in which the two parties pledged them- 
selves to assist one another. (For examples of two such 
treaties made by Muhammad, along with a brief 
analysis and references to the Arabic sources, see 
Watt; Medina, 362-5.) 

In the year 3/624-5 Muhammad continued his 
attacks on the Meccan caravans so that the Kuraysh 
finally saw the necessity of taking more vigorous 
measures and revenging themselves for Badr. An 
army said to number 3,000 men was equipped and set 
out for Medina with much display under the leader- 
ship of Abii Sufyan, who was clearly the most promi- 
nent leader in Mecca after the death of Abi Djahl at 
Badr. Although several of his followers advised 
Muhammad to make his defence within the Medinan 
settlement, he decided to go out with his forces, which 
at the last moment were much reduced by the depar- 
ture of the Mun4fikin, and took up a position on the 
lower slopes of the hill of Uhud [{q.v.]. In spite of the 
numerical superiority of the Meccans, the fighting at 
first went in favour of the Muslims, until a number of 
archers who had been placed to defend his flank left 
their position, against Muhammad’s express orders, 
to pursue some of the Meccan fighters who appeared 
to be retreating. This at once enabled the keen 
military strategist, Khalid b. al-Walid, to secure a 
superior position on the slopes of Uhud. The tables 
were now turned and many of the Muslims began to 
flee, especially when the rumour spread that the 
Prophet had fallen (cf. stra III, 144). In reality he was 
only wounded and escaped with a few faithful 
followers through a ravine on the south side of the hill. 
Fortunately for him, the Meccans were unwilling to 
follow up their victory and, thinking that Muhammad 
had been punished enough and their honour had been 
reestablished, they turned quietly back to Mecca. The 
Prophet was thus saved from the worst, but he had to 
lament many fallen friends including his uncle, 
Hamza. His newly acquired prestige naturally suf- 
fered. With all the eloquence in his power he 
endeavoured to raise the morale of his followers by 
exhortation and censure alike (cf. Ibn Hisham, 592- 
606, and stra II, 118 f., 139-60, 165-80). In this 
strategy he succeeded since the expected negative con- 
sequences of his setback at Uhud did not materialise 
in Medina. 

Some of the Jews in Medina who had taken no part 
in the fighting made no secret of their delight at his 
misfortune. It was thus all the more necessary to make 
an example, and a second Medinan Jewish tribe, the 
Banu ’l-Nadir, obliged Muhammad by providing 
justification for his action against them. Tradition 
imputes all sorts of crimes to them, but their actual 
offences are difficult to determine. The Kur?an says 


simply that they defied God and his Messenger (LIX, 
4). After a siege of several weeks (al-Tabari, i, 1850) 
they were expelled from Medina and forced to 
immigrate to Khaybar and other Jewish settlements in 
the north. They Jeft behind them their weapons and 
their gold and silver as a rich booty, the distribution 
of which on this occasion Muhammad reserved for 
himself (LIX, 6 ff.). 

While Muhammad was endeavouring to restore his 
weakened authority, a new and threatening storm 
came upon him and Medina from Mecca. The 
Kuraysh, whose caravans were being continually 
harassed by him (cf. Hassan b. Thabit, no. 16 f.) and 
who were urged on by the Jews of Khaybar, 
recognised that the victory at Uhud had not seriously 
weakened Muhammad’s position, and they realised 
the necessity of occupying Medina, which they had 
then neglected to do. Conscious of their slight military 
skill, being city merchants with little experience in 
warfare, they negotiated vigorously with various 
Bedouin tribes and thus raised a large army~—said to 
have been about 10,000 men—with which they set out 
against Medina some time in the year 5/626-7. The 
varying accounts of the season of the year (sometimes 
said to have been a month after the barley harvest, 
sometimes during cold winter storms, the latter in 
agreement with sura XXXIII, 9; cf. Hassan b. 
Thabit, no. 14) could be reconciled only by the 
unlikely assumption that the siege lasted for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

The advance of this imposing army produced great 
consternation in Medina, which was further increased 
by the vacillating attitude of the Mundafikin and by 
the discovery, or perhaps only the suspicion, that the 
Jews were conspiring with the enemy (XXXIII, 10 
ff., 26). Muhammad in order to strengthen the 
defences had a trench (khandak, a Persian word) dug 
in front of the unprotected parts of the settlement (Ibn 
Hisham, 670). Nowhere does Ibn Ishak in the recen- 
sion by Ibn Hisham attribute the idea of building the 
trench to Salm4n the Persian (al-Farisi). According to 
other accounts, however, this trench is said to have 
been a Persian military tactic suggested to Muham- 
mad by Salm4n (e.g. Ibn Sa‘d, ii/1, 47). Modest as 
these defences must have been, they imposed a suffi- 
cient deterrent upon the enemy, who had little 
experience in such military tactics, and the siege 
gradually dragged on. Muhammad used the time for 
secret negotiations with the Ghatafan and cleverly 
stirred up distrust among his opponents. When 
weather conditions became unfavourable the besieg- 
ing forces lost heart and gradually began to retire, so 
that the last effort of the Kuraysh to defeat Muham- 
mad by force came to nothing. 

For one group among the inhabitants of Medina, 
the largely uneventful ‘‘War of the Trench’’ became 
a bloody tragedy. Hardly had the Meccans and their 
allies retired than the Prophet declared war on the last 
Jewish tribe of any size in Medina, the Kurayza 
[g.v.], and began to besiege their forts. Once the Jews 
realised the seriousness of their predicament, they no 
doubt hoped to escape under terms similar to those of 
the Bani Kaynuka‘ and the Banu ’1-Nadir, especially 
since their allies, the once powerful tribe of Aws, were 
very actively trying to induce Muhammad to 
clemency. This third Jewish tribe, however, was not 
to be allowed the leniency shown to the other two. 
According to one account given by Ibn Hisham, all of 
the men, numbering between 600 and 900 according 
to the varying accounts, were beheaded in compliance 
with a judgment given by Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh {9.v.] of the 
tribe of Aws, and ‘‘the property was divided [among 
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the Muslims] and the women and children were taken 
as captives’ (689 f.). In another account Ibn Hisham 
says ‘“The Messenger of God ordered that every adult 
{male} of Bana Kurayza be killed ... and then he 
divided the property, wives, and children of Banu 
Kurayza among the Muslims’’ (692). Tradition 
endeavoured to put the responsibility for the massacre 
of the Kurayza on Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh (cf. Hassan b. 
Thabit, no. 167), who asserts Sa‘d’s sincerity), but 
there are various indications that it was the Prophet 
himself who was responsible for the decision. The 
expulsion or elimination of these three Jewish tribes 
brought Muhammad closer to his goal of organising 
an umma strictly on a religious basis. Some Jews from 
other families were, however, allowed to remain in 
Medina (cf. Ibn Hisham, 895; al-Wakidi/Well- 
hausen, 264, 309, 393; Hassan b. Thabit, no. 133). 

The failure of the Meccan siege of Medina and the 
elimination of this last major Jewish tribe became one 
of the main turning points in the life of Muhammad 
and the rise of the Muslim community. From about 
six months after his arrival in Medina, when he sent 
out the first Muslim raiding party under the com- 
mand of his uncle Hamza, until the time of the Mec- 
can failure in their siege of Medina, Muhammad 
dispatched a steady stream of raiding parties against 
Meccan caravans (see Watt, Medina, 339-41, for a 
complete list and for references in Ibn Hisham and al- 
Wakidi/Wellhausen). This practice ceased after al- 
Khandak and the elimination of the Kurayza (about 
a year before Muhammad agreed to a ten-year truce 
with the Meccans at al-Hudaybiya), and the Prophet 
turned his major attention towards the north. 

Muhammad led two of these expeditions himself, 
one against the Bana Lihy4an, early in the year 6 A.H. 
(mid-627 A.D.), which ended without any fighting, 
and the more famous expedition against the Bani 
Mustalik, which is of interest for several reasons. It 
was on the return trip to Medina on this latter expedi- 
tion that the celebrated adventure involving ‘A?isha 
[q.v.] occurred that might have cost her her position 
as a wife of the Prophet except that Muhammad 
received a revelation (XXIV, 4-5, 11-20) that 
exonerated her. More significantly for the early 
history of Islam, the ‘A?isha affair gave rise to a 
serious conflict within the ranks of the leaders of the 
Emigrants and also caused a breach between the 
Emigrants and the Helpers that continued well into 
the period after Muhammad’s death. The political 
upheaval that arose after the raid on the Bana 
Mustalik might explain why this is the one significant 
expedition led by Muhammad on which the sources 
present widely differing opinions regarding its date. 
Ibn Hisham (725) states explicitly that this expedition 
occurred in the eighth month (Sha‘ban) of the year 6 
A.H., after Muhammad’s raid on Dhi Karad (some- 
times called the raid of al-Ghaba), usually listed as his 
nineteenth personal expedition (see, e.g., Ibn 
Hisham, 972 f., and al-Tabari, i, 1575). Ibn Sa‘d 
(ii/1, 45), on the other hand, following al-Wakidi 
(Wellhausen, 175 ff.) states just as clearly that the 
expedition against the Bani Mustalik took place in 
Sha‘ban of the year 5 A.H., after Muhammad’s raid 
on Dumat al-Djandal that is usually listed as his fif- 
teenth expedition (Ibn Hisham and al-Tabari, occ. 
cu.). This discrepancy serves as just one example of 
the difficulty or impossibility of reconstructing a 
precise chronology of the life of Muhammad even for 
the well-documented Medinan period. 

Towards the end of the year 6 A.H., Muhammad 
thought that his position in Medina was so firmly 
established that he could risk a step that would bring 


him nearer to his desired goal. He and the Emigrants 
were still excluded from Mecca and its holy places, 
but through contacts in Mecca, including probably his 
uncle al-‘Abbas (q.v.], he knew that attitudes towards 
him in his native city were gradually becoming more 
favourable (cf. XLVIII, 25; LX, 7). In Dhu ’}-Ka‘da 
of the year 6 (March 628) he gave orders to his 
followers to provide themselves with sacrificial 
animals and undertake a pilgrimage (an ‘umra [q.v.]) 
with him to Mecca, saying that in a vision God had 
promised him fulfillment of this long-held goal 
(XLVI, 27). In Mecca many were inclined to meet 
his wishes but the belligerent party was still strong 
enough to get a body of armed men sent to meet him 
and prevent him from entering the town. He therefore 
encamped at al-Hudaybiya [q.v.] where he began to 
negotiate with some leaders of Mecca. When these 
discussions failed Muhammad sent ‘Uthm4n, who 
was protected by his family connections, into the town 
as his representative. When SUthman did not return 
after several days, a rumour that he had been 
murdered spread among the Muslims. The situation 
became critical and Muhammad dropped all negotia- 
tions, collected his followers under a tree, possibly one 
long held sacred, and made them swear to fight for 
him to the last, which nearly every man did with 
enthusiasm (XLVIII, 10, 18). 

A short time later a number of Meccans arrived 
with SUthman and offered a compromise according to 
which the Muslims would return to Medina without 
fulfilling their goal that year, but the Meccans prom- 
ised to allow Muhammad and his followers to perform 
an ‘umra the following year. He agreed to the proposal 
and also concluded a ten years’ truce with the 
Kuraysh, further promising to return to the Meccans 
any of their dependents who sought refuge in Medina. 
Some of Muhammad’s followers who had been deter- 
mined to force their claim and perform the pilgrimage 
rituals inside Mecca that year became angry when 
they heard the conditions to which the Prophet had 
agreed. Muhammad calmly ordered the sacrificial 
animals brought with them to be slain, which was to 
have been done at an ‘umra in the town (see Lane, Lex- 
icon, s.v. mafull), and had his hair cut, and by his 
authority forced his grumbling followers to do the 
same. Only later did they discover that the so-called 
Treaty of al-Hudaybiya represented a brilliant act of 
diplomacy on the part of Muhammad, in that he had 
induced the Meccans to recognise him as an equal, 
had concluded a peace with them that promised well 
for the future, and had gained the admiration of many 
Meccans by incorporating their ancient religious 
rituals into his nascent religion. There is also evidence 
that a number of the leaders in Mecca were ready to 
abandon their polytheistic practices and adopt 
monotheism. 

At the beginning of the year 7/628-9 Muhammad 
and those who had pledged themselves to him under 
the tree at al-Hudaybiya received ample compensa- 
tion for the unfulfilled Sumra by the capture of the fer- 
tile oasis of Khaybar that was inhabited by Jews. This 
was the first actual conquest by the Prophet, and on 
this occasion he instituted a practice that set the prece- 
dent for future terms involving Jews or Christians 
who accepted the rule of the Muslims: he did not put 
the people to death or banish them but let them 
remain as tenants, as it were, with the stipulation that 
they had to pay a tribute (later called the djizya [q.v.}) 
every year. This expedition, which also brought the 
Jewish colonies of Wadi ’l-Kura into his power, made 
the Muslim community wealthy for the first time 
(XLVIII, 18-21). 
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At about this time (the exact dates are given 
variously in the sources) tradition puts the despatch of 
letters from the Prophet to Mukawkis [q.v.] the gover- 
nor of Alexandria, the Negus of Abyssinia [see AL- 
NADJASHI], Heraclius the Byzantine emperor, the Per- 
sian king, and a number of others, in which he 
demanded that they adopt Islam (cf. al-Tabari, i, 
1560-75). In the form in which these letters have come 
down to us they cannot be accepted as authentic, since 
they contain details that reflect a later period in the 
rise and power of Islam. Even if we disregard certain 
details that could have been inserted later, the 
substance of these letters hardly deserves the faith 
most people have put in them (see, for instance, M. 
Hamidullah, Six originaux des lettres du Prophéte de - 
Islam, Paris 1985). It is very unlikely that so sober a 
politician and diplomat as Muhammad would have 
engaged in so presumptuous a venture before the con- 
quest of Mecca. This does not, of course, preclude the 
possibility that he sent letters to surrogates of the 
Byzantine and Persian emperors who lived on the 
northern fringes of the Arabian peninsula and also in 
the Yemen, and it can be accepted without hesitation 
that he maintained correspondence with the Negus of 
Abyssinia. 

While it is true that passages of the Kur?an that date 
from Muhammad’s Medinan years do go beyond the 
earlier concept that he was sent as a prophet to the 
Arabs, even those verses that are so often cited as 
proof that he regarded his mission as universal hardly 
hold up to close scrutiny, but require a broader inter- 
pretation than their literal meaning. It is very doubt- 
ful that Muhammad ever thought of the socioreligious 
community he founded in Medina as a universal 
religion, as is assumed for example by Néldeke 
(WZKM, xxi, 307), Goldziher (Vorlesungen tiber den 
Islam, 25 = Introduction to Islamic theology and law, 27 f.) 
and T. W. Arnold (The preaching of Islam, 27-31). The 
conclusions reached by Snouck Hurgronje (Moham- 
medanism, 48 ff.) and H. Lammens (Etudes sur le régne 
du calife Mo‘@wia, i, 422) are much more consistent 
with the evidence from the Kur?an. (For a close 
analysis of the relevant verses of the Kur’4n and 
references to other European literature on this issue, 
see Welch, Muhammad's understanding, 47-51.) 

At the height of his power Muhammad never 
demanded from Jews or Christians living in the Ara- 
bian peninsula that they should adopt Islam. He was 
content with political subjection and the payment of 
tribute. The soundest conclusion is thus to reject in 
their present form those stories that assert that 
Muhammad sought to convert to Islam the Byzantine 
and Persian emperors and other great rulers outside of 
Arabia, and to seek the real historical basis in negotia- 
tions of a more political nature, e.g. with the friendly 
Mukawkis of Egypt who is said to have been the per- 
son who gave to Muhammad Mariya the Copt [g.v.], 
who bore him a son named Ibrahim who unfor- 
tunately died as an infant just a few months before 
Muhammad’s death. On the other hand, the charac- 
ter of the genuine letters of the Prophet to the Arab 
tribes changed at this time, for he was no longer con- 
tent with a purely political agreement but, relying on 
his now consolidated power, he also demanded that 
they should adhere to his religion, which involved per- 
forming the salat and paying zakat (cf. Ibn Sa‘d, 1/i, 
15-38). In his eagerness to win the Arab tribes to 
Islam, Muhammad is even said to have given the 
Djudham [g.v.] on the Syrian coast a respite (aman) of 
two months after which they were to decide (see Ibn 
Sa‘d, i/2, 82 f. and Watt, Medina, 108 ff.). 

Late in 7 A.H. (early 629 A.D.) Muhammad per- 


formed the ‘‘fulfilled pilgrimage’ (Ibn Hisham, 788- 
90), actually simply an ‘umra involving rituals at and 
near the Ka‘ba within the sanctuary (now the Sacred 
Mosque) of Mecca, that was part of the agreement in 
the Treaty of al-Hudaybiya. For him, having been 
driven out of his native city almost seven years before, 
it must have been a time of great satisfaction to be 
able to visit Mecca as the acknowledged lord of 
Medina. One important task Muhammad accom- 
plished while in Mecca was a reconciliation with his 
family, the clan of Hashim, sealed through marriage 
with Maymina bt. al-Harith [9.v.], a sister of the wife 
of the Prophet’s uncle, al-‘Abbas, who was currently 
chief of the clan. Some of the sources allege that even 
before this time al-‘Abbas had become a secret ally of 
Muhammad. Also of great significance for the later 
history of Islam, a few of the most important Mec- 
cans, such as the military genius Khalid b. al-Walid 
and _ another military man almost his equal, ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As [g.vv.], who later conquered Egypt during the 
caliphate of ‘Umar, became Muslims. These men in 
Mecca must have recognised that Muhammad was 
the man of the future in Arabia and they openly 
joined him. Muhammad’s uncle al-‘Abbas and Abi 
Sufyan, the most prominent leader in Mecca at that 
time, took another tack, endeavouring through secret 
negotiations to prepare in the most favourable way for 
the inevitable surrender of Mecca. 

In the meanwhile Muhammad continued his 
military expeditions. His forces suffered a serious 
reverse in the first considerable effort to extend his 
authority over the Arabs on Byzantine soil in Trans- 
jordania, when at battle at Mu?ta [g.v.] Muhammad 
suffered the loss of his beloved adopted son, Zayd b. 
Haritha [¢.v.], who had been given command of a 
force said to have had 3,000 men. Also killed at this 
disastrous battle against the Byzantines at Mu’ta was 
another potential leader within the early Muslim com- 
munity, Dja‘far b. Abi Talib [g.v.], ‘Ali’s brother 
who had only recently joined the Muslims in Medina 
after remaining in Abyssinia with Muhammad’s 
followers who had moved there from Mecca almost fif- 
teen years earlier and remained (on Mu’ta see Ibn 
Hisham, 791-802, where a number of poems on this 
battle are given). Despite the defeat at Mu’ta, several 
Bedouin tribes began to see some of the advantages 
they would procure by joining Muhammad, and even 
some of the large tribes such as the Sulaym [q.v.] 
voluntarily adopted Islam and placed themselves 
under the Prophet’s banner. 

Much against the advice of Abu Sufyan, the 
belligerent party in Mecca decided to support one of 
their client clans, the Bakr [¢.v.], against the Khuza‘a 
[g.v.], who were allied to Muhammad. This, accord- 
ing to the custom among the Arabs at that time, was 
seen on both sides as breaking the Treaty of al- 
Hudaybiya, freeing Muhammad to attack Meccan 
caravans or even the city itself. In Ramadan 8/ 
December 629 he set out at the head of an army of 
Emigrants, Helpers and Bedouins. The news pro- 
duced considerable anxiety in Mecca where the 
number of those who wanted to fight shrank daily so 
that the more prudent now could take control. Abu 
Sufyan, who went out with several others (including 
the Khuza‘t Budayl b. Warka? who was a friend of the 
Prophet’s), met Muhammad not far from the town, 
paid homage to him and obtained an amnesty for all 
the Kuraysh who abandoned armed resistance (cf. 
©Urwa, in al-Tabari, i, 1634 f.). Thus the Prophet was 
able to enter his native city practically without a strug- 
gle and almost all its inhabitants adopted Islam. He 
acted with great generosity and endeavoured to win 
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all hearts by rich gifts (ta°lif al-kuliib, a new use of the 
alms; cf. IX, 60, and AL-MU?ALLAFA KULUBUHUM). He 
demanded only the destruction of all idols in and 
around Mecca. Stra CX and XLVIII, 1 f. seem to 
capture some of the exaltation with which this victory 
filled Muhammad. It is striking that both of these 
unusually touching passages mention the forgiveness 
of Muhammad’s sins after declaring that God has 
given him a clear victory (fath), suggesting that in 
some way the fulfillment of one of Muhammad’s 
major goals, the peaceful surrender of his native city, 
served as a direct sign that God had forgiven him all 
his sins (cf. CX, 3 and XLVIII, 2). 

Muhammad had no time to rest upon his laurels, 
for soon after the surrender of Mecca the Hawazin 
(q.v.] tribes in Central Arabia began preparing for a 
decisive fight and the town of T# if, which was closely 
associated with Mecca, was still unsubdued. Muham- 
mad’s forces fought the Hawazin and their allies at 
Hunayn [g.v.| on the road to Ta?if. At first the 
Prophet’s forces seemed threatened with a fatal 
disaster, mainly because of the unreliability of a 
number of the new converts, but then some of his 
followers succeeded in recalling the fugitives and 
routing the enemy (IX, 25 f.). On the other hand, his 
inexperienced troops were unable to take Ta’if with its 
defences. It was almost a year later, after Muham- 
mad’s successful expedition to Tabik [g.v.} with 
nearly 30,000 men, that the people of Ta’if finally 
accepted their fate and sent emissaries to Medina to 
surrender to the Prophet and adopt Islam. After rais- 
ing the siege on the well-fortified city of Ta’if early in 
630, Muhammad returned to al-Dji‘rana to supervise 
the distribution of the booty of Hunayn. The Helpers, 
who as soon as Muhammad entered Mecca had 
expressed the fear that he would take up his residence 
again in his native town, became very indignant 
about the rich gifts that he made to his former 
opponents in order ‘‘to win their hearts’’, while they 
themselves went empty-handed (cf. Hassan b. 
Thabit, no. 31), but he spoke so kindly to them that 
they are said to have burst into tears and declared 
themselves satisfied (see Watt, Medina, 73-7). 

The characteristic feature of the year 9/630-1 in the 
memory of the Muslims was the many embassies that 
came to Medina from different parts of Arabia to sub- 
mit to the conqueror of Mecca on behalf of their tribes 
(cf. CX, 2). In the autumn of that year, Muhammad 
made up his mind to conduct a campaign against 
northern Arabia on a considerable scale, probably 
because the defeat at Mu’ta required to be avenged if 
he were to maintain the respect he had so far earned. 
Also, the Ghassanid king was reported to have 
adopted a hostile attitude towards Muhammad and 
his followers (cf. Ibn Hisham, 911; Bukhari, Maghazi, 
babs 78, 79). Somewhat surprisingly to Muhammad 
after the Muslim victory at al-Hunayn, but probably 
also influenced by their defeat at Mu°ta, his appeal for 
followers met with little support. The Emigrants as 
well as a number of Bedouins held back and even 
among his devoted followers there were some who put 
forward all sorts of objections, for instance the fear 
that a campaign so far away in the burning heat would 
be difficult and potentially hazardous (cf. IX, 45, 81- 
90, 98 ff.). Muhammad seems to have faced con- 
siderable opposition in Medina at this time (IX, 58- 
82, 125), so that he had to have recourse to his earlier 
method of intimidation and his words recall in a 
remarkable way the period of passion in Mecca (e.g. 
IX, 70, 128 f.). 

In spite of all opposition, Muhammad was able to 
carry through with his grand plan. When, however, 


after great hardships the 30,000 Muslims and their 
allies reached Tabak, on the frontier with the land of 
the Byzantines, the campaign was indecisive (Ibn 
Hisham, 894-906). Muhammad’s prestige had, how- 
ever, become so great by this time that the petty 
Christian and Jewish states in the north of Arabia sub- 
mitted to him during his stay in Tabuk, e.g. the 
Christian king Yuhanna in Ayla [q.v.], the people of 
Adhruh [q.v.] and the Jews in the port of Makna. The 
Prophet is said to have stayed in Tabuk for ten nights 
(Ibn Hisham, 904). Khalid b. al-Walid also occupied 
the important centre of Dumat al-Djandal [q.v.] 
during the Tabak expedition (Ibn Sa‘d, ii/1, 119 f.). 

4. The period from Tabik to Muhammad’s death 

Unfortunately we do not know how the matters that 
were rapidly coming to a head in Medina actually 
developed; but we may safely assume that the death 
of ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy, which took place not long 
after the expedition to Tabik, must have contributed 
to slacken the tension. These years showed a marked 
increase in the prestige of Muhammad in regions 
outside the area immediately surrounding Medina. 
With Mecca in his hands there was a noticeable 
inclination among the Bedouins in several places to 
submit to the will of the conqueror of this town in 
order to be safe against his attacks and to have a share 
in his rich booty. This was the case for example 
regarding the group of tribes of ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a (q. v. ] 
(Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 51 f.) with portions of the great tribe 
of Tamim and the neighbouring Asad [g.vv.] (cf. Ibn 
Sa‘d, i/2, 39-41) and further north with the Bakr and 
Taghlib [q.v.] (cf. Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 55). Even in regions 
so far away from Medina as Bahrayn (Bahrain) and 
“Uman (Oman) within the Persian sphere of influence 
(see Watt, Medina, 131 ff.) and among the chiefs of 
South Arabia, the new teaching and order of things 
penetrated and found ardent followers in some places. 
But we must not allow ourselves to be deceived by the 
representations of the historians, from which it 
appears as if all the people in these lands adopted 
Islam. Caetani has shown that these accounts are not 
in keeping with reality and that it was only little 
groups that submitted, while there was a not incon- 
siderable number who rejected the Prophet’s 
demands. See Watt, Medina, 78-150, for a discussion 
of the major tribes in areas surrounding Mecca and 
Medina and also those farther to the north and south, 
along with an appraisal of the extent of Muhammad’s 
success in winning over the major tribes of Arabia 
and, in some cases, the motives, whether political, 
social or religious, for the tribes’ alliances with 
Medina. 

In addition to the Jews who had already felt his 
strength, there were also a considerable number of 
Christians and some Zoroastrians [see MADJUs] in the 
eastern and southern districts of the Arabian penin- 
sula, who posed a problem of a different sort for 
Muhammad. While in the earlier teachings of the 
Kur’an Muhammad is presented only as God’s 
prophet to the Arabic-speaking people, this situation 
changed in the later Medinan years. Sura IX, 29 ff., 
for example, includes the Christians and the Jews 
among the polytheists, who gave God a son and 
honoured men as lords beside God. In contrast to 
such utterances, V, 82 mentions the Christians very 
sympathetically because they, unlike the Jews, 
showed kindness towards Muhammad and were not 
arrogant. Christian priests and monks are mentioned 
in particular; a more negative appraisal is given in 
LVII, 27, and yet the Christians of Nadjran [g.v.} are 
said to have received preferable treatment by 
Muhammad (Ibn Sa‘d, 1/2, 84 f.). Tor Andrae 
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explains these apparent inconsistences by pointing to 
the differences between the Monophysites and the 
Nestorians, saying that the former aroused his 
unqualified displeasure by their Christology, while 
the latter, who were then predominant in the Persian 
sphere of influence, attracted him much more 
(Mohammed the man and his faith, 89-93). 

On the other hand, statements in the Kur’an about 
the Jews gradually become more severe after Muham- 
mad’s first year in Medina, and passages dating from 
near the end of his lifetime appear to make little 
distinction between those Jews and Christians who 
rejected his prophethood. As People of the Book, how- 
ever, who are assumed to worship the one true God, 
they were allowed to retain their religion if they 
recognised the political suzerainty of the Prophet by 
paying a tax (djizya [q.v.]). If they did not pay the 
djizya they were to be fought without mercy. The 
memory of the agreement between Muhammad’s 
recitations and the beliefs of the People of the Book 
that was emphasised in the earlier parts of the Kur?an 
must have contributed to this inconsistent treatment 
of the groups that were coming under Muhammad’s 
control. In addition, there was the fact that treating 
the Jews and Christians as tax-paying tenants and 
allowing them to practise their religion, as had already 
been done at Khaybar, was much more practical for 
the Muslims than fighting them till they gave in. 

A further favourable settlement with the ‘‘People of 
the Book’’ was that believers were allowed to marry 
their daughters and to eat food prepared by them 
(stra V, 5), According to a report in Ibn Sa‘d (i/2, 19) 
Muhammad included the Zoroastrians among the 
‘‘People of the Book”’ in a letter he sent to a group of 
them (called Magians) in Hadjar. Muslims were for- 
bidden, however, to marry their women and eat meat 
killed by them. This extended application of the 
expression ‘‘People of the Book’’ does not occur in the 
Kuran. With these exceptions, the Prophet 
approached nearer to his objective of forming an 
umma on a strictly religious basis, for the inhabitants 
of a number of parts of Arabia were now actually 
bound together by religion, at least in the eyes of 
Muhammad. The old differences between the tribes 
with their endless feuds, their blood-vengeance and 
their lampoons that continually stirred up new quar- 
rels, were supposed to disappear, and all believers 
were to feel themselves brethren (IX, 11; XLIX, 10). 
There was to be no distinction among believers except 
in their degree of piety (XLIX, 13). 

This very rapid extension of Muhammad’s sphere 
of influence through various types of treaties and 
other agreements naturally led to situations in which 
the new ‘‘converts’’ had little knowledge of the 
teachings and practices of Islam. Alongside the older 
adherents, who were really inspired by Muhammad’s 
recitations and whose faith had been tried by priva- 
tions and dangers, there were now many new converts 
who had been gained mainly by political alliances, 
sometimes inspired by fear of Muhammad’s growing 
power. In spite of the teachers sent out to them there 
could be no question of any immediate deep-seated 
religious conversion among these Arabs. How the old 
Arab spirit continued to flourish among them 
unweakened is shown, for example, by the boasting 
and abuse in the poems included in Ibn Hisham (934 
ff.). The Kur?an itself in XLIX, 14, states clearly that 
the newly converted Bedouins were far from the true 
faith: they could say that they had adopted Islam, but 
they could not say that they were yet true believers. 

Instructions on religious beliefs and practices that 
constitute such a major theme of the early Medinan 


parts of the Kur’an gradually gave way in striking 
fashion to social and political regulations in later parts 
of the Kur’an, when the Islamic sphere of influence 
was spreading so rapidly. Finally, all was prepared 
and at the end of the year 10 (March 632) Muham- 
mad was able to carry through the first truly Islamic 
pilgrimage (the ‘‘Farewell Pilgrimage’’ or the 
‘Pilgrimage of Islam’’), which became the standard 
for all time. The regulations regarding the various 
ceremonies of the annual Great Pilgrimage appear 
only in fragments in the Kur’an, forcing pilgrims to 
depend for their proper performance on the Hadith 
collections and various Hadjdj manuals that are 
prepared by the leaders of each madhhab [q.v.]. The 
modern form of the main rituals is undoubtedly based 
on what the Prophet laid down on this memorable 
occasion [see HADJDJ]. The Farewell Pilgrimage is said 
to have included an address, of which somewhat 
variant versions have been handed down, that marks 
the culminating point in his career. His feelings at 
that time are probably expressed in God’s words in 
sura V, 3: ‘‘Today I have perfected your religion, and 
completed my favours for you and chosen Islam as a 
religion for you.’’ There is therefore a touch of the 
dramatic in the fact that his life ended just a few 
months later. 

That Muhammad did not foresee how soon death 
would take him can be seen in the fact that only a 
month before his death he began preparations for a 
great expedition to Transjordania that he intended to 
lead himself. In the end he placed the expedition, said 
to have numbered about 3,000 men, under the com- 
mand of the young Usama [q.v.], apparently in order 
to avenge the death of his father Zayd b. Haritha, 
Muhammad’s adopted son and long-time companion. 
Several of the leading Muslims complained to 
Muhammad regarding his choice to place an army 
with so difficult a mission under the command of such 
a young man, but the Prophet was determined to 
allow Usama the opportunity to avenge the Muslim 
defeat at Mu?ta, which also took the life of Muham- 
mad’s cousin, Dja‘far b. Abi Talib. 

In several parts of Arabia the appearance of rival 
“‘prophets’’ provoked disturbances at about this time 
[see AL-ASWAD, TULAYHA and MuSAYLIMA]. Then 
Muhammad suddenly fell ill, presumably of the 
ordinary Medina fever (al-Farazdak, ix, 13); but this 
was dangerous to a man physically and mentally over- 
wrought. He rallied a little but then died on the bosom 
of his favourite wife, ‘Aisha, reportedly on 13 Rabi‘ 
I of the year 9 (8 June 632). Only this date suits the 
statement in Hassan b. Thabit (no. 133) and all tradi- 
tionists that it was a Monday. He left no legal suc- 
cessor, so that the leaders within the inner circle of his 
followers were obliged to choose a leader in the tradi- 
tional manner among Arab tribes. The young 
Ibrahim, whom the Coptic slave Mariya bore to him, 
probably early in 630, had died earlier in 632. It is 
said that Muhammad was buried under the dirt floor 
of ‘Aisha’s apartment (al-Tabari, i, 1817; Ibn Sa‘d, 
ii/2, 57 ff., 71). 

The great difficulty that the modern biographer of 
Muhammad feels on every page is this, that the real 
secret of his career, the wonderful strength of his per- 
sonality and his power of influencing those around 
him by suggestion, is not recorded in the early sources 
and indeed could not have been, since the early, 
devout Muslim biographers proceeded with the 
assumption that his great feats and extraordinary suc- 
cesses were not the acts of a man, but were super- 
natural proofs that the Prophet was acting in the ser- 
vice of God. From the Kur’an, it is true, one becomes 
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acquainted with his earliest remarkable inspirations 
that continue to bring awe to the pious just as they no 
doubt did when Muhammad first recited them. Also, 
his eminent political gifts seen so often during the 
Medinan years are obvious to modern historians. 
Who could doubt that the commander at the battle of 
Badr or that the negotiator at Hudaybiya was a man 
of intellectual superiority and extraordinary 
diplomatic skill? These insights into Muhammad’s 
genius that are unmistakable in the sources are, how- 
ever, only isolated flashes. For the most part we have 
to read the essentials between the lines. 

The really powerful factor in Muhammad’s life and 
the essential clue to his extraordinary success was his 
unshakable belief from beginning to end that he had 
been called by God. A conviction such as this, which, 
once firmly established, does not admit of the slightest 
doubt, exercises an incalculable influence on others. 
The certainty with which he came forward as the 
executor of God’s will gave his words and ordinances 
an authority that proved finally compelling. His real 
personality was revealed quite openly with its limita- 
tions: his human strength and his knowledge were 
limited; the ability to perform miracles was denied 
him; and the Kur’an speaks quite frankly of his faults 
(XXXIV, 50; XL, 55; XLVII, 19; XLVIII, 1 f.; 
LXXX, 1 ff.; EX, 43). Later tradition made the very 
revelation of the Kur’an, the inimitable speech of God 
(kalam Allah), to a supposedly illiterate Arabian 
orphan his sole miracle. This belief contains in itself 
the assumption that Muhammad was fully human, 
without supernatural powers. The Kur’an repeatedly 
says that he was a man like any other, and several 
times reiterated to his followers that he would die 
when his time came (XXXIX, 30; XXI, 34 f.; III, 
144). It was exactly this point about the Prophet that 
left his later devout followers dissatisfied, so that quite 
early, driven no doubt in part by their disputations 
with Christians, they wove around the person and life 
of the Prophet a network of superhuman features (see 
2. below). 
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2. The Prophet in popular Muslim piety. 

A visitor listening to a good kawwali in the Indian 
subcontinent or attending a meovlit (mawlid) party in 
Turkey will always be impressed by the deep and lov- 
ing veneration shown to the Prophet of Islam. Stories 
about him, his life and his intercession have 
permeated popular Muslim thought and poetry every- 
where, and although Muhammad never claimed to 
have performed any miracle, traditional folk poetry, 
be it in the mountains of Citral or in West Africa, in 
Turkey or in Indonesia, indulges in extensive descrip- 
tion of his marvellous attributes and actions. 

Some miracles are inspired by Kur’anic expres- 
sions. The ‘‘Splitting of the moon’’ (stra LIV, 1) 
forms a favourite topic of poets, especially in India. 


There, even the conversion of one King Farmad at the 
Konkan coast is attributed to his having witnessed 
how the moon was split; after realising that this event 
had happened that very night in Mecca, he converted 
to Islam. A 19th-century miniature from the Hindu 
court of Kotah still shows this miracle. Even more 
important for popular mystical trends is the Kur’anic 
term ummi which was given to the Prophet and inter- 
preted as ‘‘illiterate’’. The conviction that the Prophet 
had to be illiterate in order to remain an immaculate 
vessel for the ‘‘inlibration’’ of the Divine word in the 
Kur?4n is central to Muslim piety. The folk mystics 
then extended this concept by claiming that it is 
enough to know only the alif, because this first letter 
of the alphabet contains the meaning of the four 
sacred books, and similar to the ummi Prophet, the 
true mystic is simply a vessel for divine inspiration. 
That is why whole groups of Turkish folk singers in 
the late Middle Ages adopted the soubriquet ummi 
(e.g. Ummi Kemal, Ummi Sinan). 

Perhaps the most beautiful elaboration of a 
Kur’anic remark about the Prophet is found in the 
concept of rahma (stra XXI, 107). In Oriental coun- 
tries, rain is often called rakmat ‘‘mercy’’, and from 
this it was only one step to imagine the Prophet as a 
rain cloud dispensing blessing and stretching from 
Istanbul to Lucknow or whichever cities the poet had 
in mind (a 19th-century Bala¢i poet enumerates 141 
places where his mercy is operative, beginning with 
England!). The finest examples of this imagery come 
from Indo-Muslim poetry. Thus the Sindhi poet Shah 
‘Abd al-Latif (d. 1752) uses the concept of the cloud 
of mercy most ingeniously in his Risalé to show how 
the Prophet’s coming revives the dead hearts, just as 
rain revives the seemingly dead earth. Mirza Ghilib’s 
(d. 1869) Abr-i gawharbar ‘“The jewel-carrying cloud’’ 
in honour of the Prophet is another good example of 
this imagery. 

A favourite of high and popular piety is the 
Prophet’s mi‘radj [q.v.] which is described in ever- 
increasing details by poets in Turkey, India, and 
Africa. The story offered innumerable possibilities to 
sing of the radiant Prophet on his swift mount Burak. 
In the course of time, Burak became a kind of protec- 
tive symbol, so that nowadays numerous representa- 
tions of this creature with a woman’s head and a 
peacock’s tail are found on the rear of trucks in 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, as if Burak were to carry 
the driver as safely through the rugged roads of the 
Hindikush as he once carried the Prophet into the 
Divine Presence. On such pictures, Muhammad 
appears today usually as a white cloud or rose above 
the saddle, while former artists showed him in full, 
though usually with his face covered. 

Other miracles have no basis in the Kur’an, but 
belong to the general folk tradition. The Prophet’s 
washing water was filled with barvaka, charismatic 
power, he performed miracles connected with food 
(like milking Umm Ma‘shar’s barren sheep) and the 
pebbles in his hand and the doors and walls of the 
house greeted him. Trees bowed before him, and a 
cloud protected him from the sun. But perhaps the 
best-known story telling of love of inanimate things 
for him is that of the hannana, the ‘‘sighing’’ palm 
trunk on which Muhammad used to lean while 
preaching; when the first minbar [g.v.] was built and 
the old piece of wood was no longer needed, it began 
to sigh intensely because it missed the touch of the 
Prophet’s hand. 

His relationships with animals are often described, 
whether it be Abu Hurayra’s cat which killed a 
venomous snake to save the Prophet’s life and was 
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therefore caressed by him (that is why cats never fall 
on their back), whether wolf and lizard attested his 
prophetship or whether the gazelle spoke. The story of 
the gazelle was a favourite with popular poets; in Sin- 
dhi alone, 13 versions of this story have been noted 
down. According to it, Muhammad found a trapped 
gazelle who was longing to feed her kids; sending her 
off, he himself entered the trap to bail her out. The 
plight of the faithful animal and the amazement of the 
infidel hunter offer a wonderful topic for touching 
ballads. 

It is remarkable how many stories and concepts 
trickled down from high mystical circles to the folk 
level, even as far down to lullabies. The Divine saying 
lawlaka ‘‘But for thy sake I would not have created the 
spheres’’, makes many singers call Muhammad 
simply ‘‘the lord of /awlak’’; the idea of the primordial 
light that was the first thing created is reflected in 
many songs, and legends tell of his ‘‘shadowless’’ 
presence. Legends about his birth ‘‘when the whole 
world was filled with light’’ abound, and from early 
times onward the day was celebrated by illuminations. 
To listen to stories or poems about his birth (mawldd) 
[see MAWLID, MAWLIDIvya] is considered most merito- 
rious. Yanus Emre {q.v.] sings, around the year 1300, 
in Anatolia that those who recite mawliids will be called 
on Doomsday to enter Paradise immediately, and 
similar ideas are expressed in Swahili mawlitd poems. 
This goes together with the firm belief in the 
Prophet’s intercession (shafa‘a [g.v.]), a privilege 
granted to him during his heavenly journey when he 
was promised in the Divine Presence that he would be 
allowed to intercede for his community. Therefore it 
is often told that Muhammad will appear on Dooms- 
day with his green flag (the liwa? al-hamd, ‘‘flag of 
praise’’) and call out ummatt ummati ‘‘My com- 
munity!’ while all other humans ask only help for 
themselves. Descriptions of this scene are frequent in 
popular ballads from early times. 

One way to secure his intercession is to recite the 
salawat sharifa (or durud) for him, the blessing formula 
mentioned in stra XXXIII, 56. The salawat has 
developed in popular piety to the most important for- 
mula besides the shahada and the basmala, and many 
people will not begin their work unless they have 
uttered the duriid, which often is used also as a dhikr 
formula. It is believed that the Prophet is present in 
meetings devoted to the recitation of blessings for 
him, and some pious people claim to have been visited 
by the Prophet who ‘‘wanted to kiss the mouth that 
blesses him’’. In folk tradition, the humming of the 
bees is interpreted as their uttering the salawat, and in 
countries as far apart as mediaeval Anatolia and Sind 
one says that honey becomes sweet when the bees hum 
the salawat while entering the beehive. Likewise, 
the human heart will become sweet when following 
this custom. The conviction that the Prophet is indeed 
alive and can visit those who are devoted to him leads 
to the custom of addressing him in the second person 
during ghtkr meetings; many stories tell how he 
stretched out his hand from his rawda in Medina to 
greet or to vindicate some of his descendants. Even 
more, the fact that there are so many relics of the 
Prophet’s hair in various places leads some people to 
believe that his hair can grow and multiply because he 
is fully alive. He can therefore also appear in dreams 
to console, exhort, or inform his friends, and since 
Satan cannot take on his shape, these dreams are 
always true. 

The numerous songs and stories told and retold 
among the people serve to establish a personal rela- 
tionship with the Prophet, and this very warm feeling 
is something few outsiders realise. The Prophet 


appears like the venerable elder member of the family 
who should be obeyed and imitated; the clinging to his 
sunna has (or had) nothing abstract to it, but expressed 
this feeling of belonging to his spiritual family. Con- 
nected with this relationship is the custom of naming 
boys after the Prophet, for according to a tradition, 
everyone by the name of Muhammad will be called to 
enter Paradise. In order not to spoil the baraka of this 
name, it is often vocalised differently, such as 
Mehmed in Turkey, Muh in North Africa, or else the 
child is given another name of the Prophet (who has 
99 asma? sharifa, corresponding to the 99 names of 
God). Among these names Mustafa, Ahmad (cf. sura 
LXI, 5), Taka, Yasin as well as Munir, Siradj, Mud- 
daththir, etc., are often used. For one knows: 

Your name is beautiful, you yourself are beautiful, 

Muhammad, 
as Yunus Emre says. Thus descriptions of his over- 
whelming beauty and kindness occur frequently; he 
may be addressed, as often in Sindhi poetry, as 
“‘bridegroom’’ or simply as the ‘‘sweet prince’, 
mittha mir. 

This devotion to Muhammad on the mystically- 
tinged popular level seems to intensify in the course of 
the centuries, and the poets would express their wish 
to be a dog at his threshold or claim that they were not 
worthy of singing his praise even though they might 
have cleansed their mouth with rose water a thousand 
times. They dreamt of visiting his rawda in Medina 
(there is a whole genre of popular poetry in the vari- 
ous regional languages expressing their longing for 
the Prophet’s city), and despite the reminders by 
some theologians that not the Prophet but the Kur?an 
is the veritable centre of Islam, the devotion to him 
was, and in most cases still is, the strongest binding 
power among Muslims, in whichever way they may 
interpret his role: as the trustworthy intercessor or as 
the primordial light, as gentle friend of humans and 
animals or as political leader of his community, as 
“‘cloud of mercy’’ or as the seal of prophethood who 
united in himself the stern, law-giving character of 
Moses and the loving kindness of Jesus to become the 
model for humanity in general. Ikbal has voiced the 
general opinion about the position of the Prophet in 
his daring verse in the Djawid-nama (1932): 

You can deny God but you cannot deny the 

Prophet. 

Bibliography: Complete references are given in 

A. Schimmel, And Muhammad is His Messenger, 

Chapel Hill 1985. (ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL) 

3. The Prophet’s image in Europe and the 
West. 

A. The image in the Latin Middle Ages 

In the learned, Latin circles of the Middle Ages in 
Europe (ca. 800-1400 A.D.), a remarkable amount of 
concrete data about the life of the Prophet Muham- 
mad was known and available. (In the following we 
have limited ourselves exclusively to these; Islam as a 
religion is left aside, although the separation cannot 
always be maintained.) Even if the knowledge about 
Muhammad's life which is at the disposal of an 
historian of Islam in our days is taken into account, it 
might be maintained with some justice that a 
historically reliable life of the Prophet, in its essential 
features, could have been written in mediaeval 
Europe when based on a selective choice of the correct 
knowledge then available. The main themes of the 
following section are the characterisation of the 
knowledge about Muhammad in mediaeval Europe, 
remarkably precise to some extent, and the answer to 
the question why it was yet completely impossible to 
compose an objective life of the Prophet. 

First there follows here a. survey of the concrete 
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knowledge about Muhammad’s life (until ca. 1400). 
The time of his life and work could be fixed quite 
accurately on the basis of the respective data of the 
reigning period of the Byzantine emperor Heraclius. 
By classifying the Islamic Prophet within the 
genealogical line ‘‘Hagar/Ismael’’, there was at least 
an accord with the self-evidence of Muslim genealogy. 
(The fact that the latter too was a fiction, is a matter 
of secondary importance here.) About Muhammad’s 
milieu, Arabia, the following information was after all 
available: a lack of political structures; warlike, 
predatory activities considered characteristic for the 
way of life; a manifold idolatry as religious expression 
(i.e. the essential marks of Arabian tribalism); and 
also the settlement of Christian and Jewish groups in 
Arabia. As for Muhammad’s pre-prophetic period, it 
was known that Mecca was his native town, that he 
grew up as an orphan with foster-parents, that his kin- 
dred was not connected with the important ones in 
Mecca, that Mecca itself was active in trade and that 
in this context Muhammad’s first wife was Khadidja, 
which fact, among other things, led to extensive 
journeys. Mediaeval tradition was also aware of possi- 
ble contacts, during such journeys, with homines 
religiost, who transmitted to the later Prophet elements 
of monotheistic religiosity, such as the Bahira story or 
his contact with ‘‘seekers after righteousness (hanifs)’’, 
known in Muslim tradition; these contacts were like- 
wise considered as forming the connection with the 
themes of the Old and New Testaments of later 
Kur’anic revelations. 

Muhammad’s comparatively late call was known as 
such, as was the fact that he experienced it as having 
taken place partly under strong physical or psycho- 
logical pressure, and that he perceived Gabriel as the 
transmitter of divine messages. The knowledge that 
Muhammad was conscious of being an exclusive 
transmitter (missus, nuntius, legatus, apostolus) of divine 
orders, of being purely human, not endowed with 
supernatural powers (no miracles), and finally also of 
being illiterate (umm?) corresponds with historical 
reality. About the general character of the divine 
revelations (only this can be discussed here), correct 
knowledge had been collected, together with 
numerous fictions: apart from parallels with Old and 
New Testament traditions, it was known that 
monotheism (i.e. the explicitly hostile opposition 
against the surrounding polytheism) played a central 
role; that judgement would be passed about reward or 
punishment at a coming Day of Judgement; that the 
divine precepts also dealt with matters of this world 
(the Kur’an is therefore often indicated as /ex). 

Muhammad’s initial failure in Mecca, generally 
known as such, could be specified with correct details: 
only a few followers (a certain number of names are 
given here); assessment by the Meccans that he was a 
‘‘magician’’ or was possessed, endeavours on their 
part to ‘‘buy him off’’ from his divine assignment; his 
short-lived temptation through the so-called ‘‘Satanic 
Verses’’; the temporary emigration of a part of the 
Muslims to Ethiopia. The fact that it was necessary 
for the Prophet to migrate to Medina (even the older 
name Yathrib, in various forms of transcription, may 
appear here) was also known, as were his ultimate suc- 
cesses there and his intensive warlike activities to con- 
quer the Meccans, successful in the end, and to sub- 
due and oust the Jews of Medina. There was even 
some correct information circulating about the 
Prophet’s alleged ‘‘polygamy’’, such as about ‘A?isha 
being Muhammad’s most important consort during 
the Medina period, including the temporarily rife 
rumours about her infidelity; also about the delicate 
Zaynab/Zayd/Muhammad affair and its reflection in 


the Kuranic revelation. Finally, Muhammad’s 
ascension to heaven (isra? or mi‘radj [g.v.]) and a 
number of details corresponding with Muslim tradi- 
tion about this, were also known; correct statements 
about the occurrence of his death and further cir- 
cumstances surrounding it could be made: the 
Prophet’s quite human (painful) death in ‘Aisha’s 
care, his unpretentious burial, ‘Umar’s refusal to 
believe that he was dead and the danger that the 
Muslim community might disintegrate after the 
Prophet’s death. 

This certainly impressive knowledge of mediaeval 
Europe about the life of the Islamic Prophet (the 
preceding enumeration, by the way, does not claim 
completeness) should, however, be assessed in its 
historical context, i.e. put in perspective. With this, 
the quality of that knowledge is lost almost com- 
pletely, even if, on its face value, it may appear as 
positive since we are dealing in a historiographical 
way with unfamiliar material. In this context, three 
aspects have to be considered and explained. 

i. The knowledge presented here has been brought 
together during a very extended course of time and 
partly along extraordinarily tortuous paths. The 
single elements of knowledge, increasing gradually, 
were recognised as ‘‘true’’ and given preference over 
other ‘‘tarnished’’ information by the first authors 
only, but not by their later followers. Moreover, the 
fact that at first fragments and later complete 
knowledge was at hand, did not in any way entail 
general diffusion and availability. Hence not one of 
the mediaeval authors who tried to describe the life of 
Muhammad, rendered the state of knowledge which 
was theoretically possible at any given time; how 
much correct information appeared at any time in a 
writer’s representation depended more or less on 
chance. 

2. Correct information about Muhammad’s life 
obviously originated ultimately from genuine Islamic 
sources. But it was spread in Europe by non-Muslim 
transmitters, who had lived in the Islamic environ- 
ment for a longer period of time or permanently (and 
almost without exception were versed in Arabic). 
However, as non-Muslims under Islamic domination 
or in Islamic surroundings, they were, as a rule, not 
concerned with the diffusion of an objective, let alone 
a positive, image of Muhammad. Consequently, in 
both the selection and the transmission of ‘‘true’’ 
elements of Muhammad’s biography their emphasis is 
distant if not polemical. 

3. Already coloured in a mildly negative way, the 
correct assertions about the life of the Islamic Prophet 
then reached the studies of Christian authors, who 
were not only complete outsiders to Islam but also 
intent on using their pens to completely disqualify 
Islam and thus the Prophet in the first place. With 
this, these assertions were used selectively and mainly 
in so far as they were suitable for polemics, which 
went as far as scornful malignity. Occasionally, these 
assertions were also changed accordingly, but they 
were above all interwoven with fictitious elements in 
such a way that they were often divested completely of 
their historical value. The most different mixta- 
compostta of this kind became for a long period the 
basis of the image of Muhammad in Christian 
Europe. 

The general assertions given under 2. and 3. have 
to be illustrated and specified in the following by con- 
crete data about the most important authors and the 
dominant motives of the mediaeval Muhammad 
biographies. First we shall deal with the transmitters 
and the transmission of the biographical material. 

The essential starting-points for the traditions 
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about Muhammad which were circulating in the 
European Middle Ages were Byzantium, on the one 
hand, and the Christians in Spain living under 
Islamic domination (musta‘ribin or Mozarabs [q.v.]) 
on the other. The Oriental Christians, as well as the 
Crusaders, resident for a longer period in the Orient, 
do not seem to have contributed much material. Of 
the Oriental Christians it was above all the very early 
John of Damascus (7th-8th century) who left distinct 
traces; from the circles of the Crusaders, William of 
Tripoli (13th century) should be mentioned in the first 
place. Through Sir John Mandeville (14th century), 
who based himself on the latter’s material, it found a 
really wide diffusion. The well-founded Byzantine 
knowledge about Muhammad and early Islam 
became known in the West through Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius (9th century), who copied the 
Chronographia of Theophanes (8th-9th century). As has 
been shown recently, Theophanes had access to early 
Islamic-Arabic tradition (however acquired). 

The most important source for information about 
Muhammad, however, was without any doubt Spain. 
Already in the 9th century, Eulogius of Cordova, the 
central figure of the Mozarabic martyrdom move- 
ment (forming a front against the ruling Islam as well 
as against conforming  fellow-Christians), had 
recorded biographical details about Muhammad in 
his polemic against Islam; they do not however seem 
to have become known outside southern Spain. On 
the other hand, the appropriate notes in the dialogi of 
Petrus Alphonsi or Pedro de Alfonso (11th-12th cen- 
tury), a Spanish Jew who was converted to Chris- 
tianity, found wider diffusion. The famous ‘‘Toledo- 
Cluny collection’’ owes its origin to the deliberate 
intention to gain the most comprehensive knowledge 
of Islam (including the Prophet). This collection had 
been ordered by Petrus Venerabilis, Abbot of Cluny 
(first half of the 12th century) to be translated in 
Toledo in order to bring about an extensive refutation 
of the Islamic religion on a solid basis. The treatises 
Liber generationis Mahumet, Doctrina Mahumet and Summa 
tottus haeresis Saracenorum from this collection, which, as 
is well known, also contained a Latin translation of 
the Kur’an, have certainly been important for the 
later image of Muhammad in Christian Europe. The 
most considerable influence, however, seems to have 
been that of the treatise Epzstola Saraceni or Rescriptum 
Christiani, the translation from Arabic of a polemic 
(risala) which is dated before the year 1000 and com- 
posed by an Oriental Christian (?), whose name ‘Abd 
al-Masih b. Ishak al-Kindi (cf. the name of his 
Muslim opponent ‘Abd Allah b. Isma‘il al-Hashimi) 
is undoubtedly a pseudonym. The corresponding 
passages in the Speculum Histortale of Vincent of 
Beauvais (13th century) are above all based on this 
translation. Altogether, in the 13th century there 
originated then those writings which finally completed 
in essence the whole knowledge of the European Mid- 
dle Ages and which—apparently by always going back 
directly to Arabic-Islamic sources—transmitted a 
remarkably wide spectrum of correct information: the 
Quadruplex reprobatio, whose author remains obscure, 
and the writings concerning Islam of Petrus 
Paschasius or Pedro Pascual, of Ricoldus de Monte 
Crucis or Ricoldo da Monte Croce (going back 
ultimately to a text written in Arabic by a Mozarab, 
known in Latin as Contrarietas elfolica), of Ramon 
Marti, and of Ramon Lull or Raimundus Lullus. 

Just because of its considerable popularity, mention 
should finally be made of the ‘“‘Corozan legend’’, 
which describes Muhammad as a great magician in 
connection with his marriage to a lady from the coun- 


try ‘“‘Corozan’’; this legend appears for the first time 
in Hugo of Fleury (beginning of the 12th century). 

We shall deal now with the most important motives 
and groups of motives which decisively marked the 
image of Muhammad in the European Middle Ages 
and fixed it afterwards for a long time (with offshoots 
until today). 

With very few exceptions, the concept of the 
mediaeval biography of the Islamic Prophet was 
dominated by a single tendency, namely to prove that 
Muhammad, in the way he had lived and acted, could 
not have been a prophet, that his alleged divine 
revelations consequently were man’s work and that 
Islam at the very most is an abstruse heresy of Chris- 
tianity. Made subservient to this basic concept, there 
appear in the mediaeval Muhammad biography four 
kinds of motives, which may perhaps be characterised 
as follows: 

1. Authentic accounts which—hardly or not at all 
changed—were, according to the mediaeval Christian 
concept, already as such sufficient to disqualify 
Muhammad as a Prophet. 

2. Authentic accounts which by a little shift of 
emphasis and/or by inserting them into a false context 
of history or argumentation, unmasked Muhammad 
as a pseudo-prophet. 

3. Motives which ultimately are based on authentic 
material but which hardly permit one to recognise this 
connection because they have been garbled by being 
shortened, enlarged or contextually placed so as to 
serve a polemic argumentation (these manipulations 
can also be found in various combinations or all 
together). 

4. Pure fiction (not very often found). 

When we follow Muhammad’s course of life in 
outline, while characterising the main motives, his 
origin and conditions of life should be mentioned as 
the first important group of motives. Muhammad and 
his contemporaries, the Saraceni, are descendants of 
the Dondi maid’s (Hagar’s) son Ishmael, for whom 
already in the Bible (Gen. 16,12; 21,13) an extensive 
but wild and warlike posterity is predicted. It was not 
difficult to apply this Ishmael filiation, already used 
by Isidore of Seville and Bede for a (negative) 
representation of the Arabes or Saraceni, in a polemical 
way against Muhammad: as a descendant of a rude, 
barbarically warlike people, who had neither govern- 
ment nor law and who moreover practised an 
unrestrained polytheism, he was not exactly 
predestined to prophethood. Add to this his own low 
status in his tribe, to which his ‘‘illiteracy’’ could be 
added as an aggravating and fitful epithet. This qual- 
ity of ummi, which in the Islamic tradition formed a 
solid argument in favour of the divine origin of the 
Kur’anic revelations, thus in the West—where it was 
known since about 1100—almost served the opposite 
aim. Being of humble origin in several respects, sur- 
rounded by polytheists and, on top of that, 
““lliterate’’, Muhammad could evidently easily be 
misled. To this are linked the manifold versions of his 
intercourse with doubtful homines religiosi, who passed 
on to him, in his ignorant naivety, heretical Christian 
and/or Jewish doctrines as the true religion, a main 
primary motive which—linking up remotely with 
Islamic traditions—apparently had already reached 
the West through John of Damascus. As seducers of 
this type there appear the Arian-Nestorian monk 
Sergius or Bahira (taken directly from Muslim tradi- 
tion), and also anonymous heretics, who had been 
forced to flee to the fringes of the Christian oecumene 
and could only be up to their tricks with the help of 
Muhammad. The genuine Islamic motive, according 
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to which Muhammad’s prophethood is confirmed by 
exponents of pre-Islamic religions (who see pro- 
phesied signs as being fulfilled by Muhammad), is 
turned by the very same people into a seduction to 
prophethood of the ignorant Saracen. Seducer and 
seduced in the end could, incidentally, melt into one 
and the same person. The abstruse motive of Muham- 
mad being a Christian cleric, even a cardinal, who 
through ambition had become an apostate and had 
fulfilled his aims by founding a new sect, must thus 
have come into being. For the rest, the entire group 
of motives of ‘Muhammad being seduced by dubious 
figures’’ is the context for the view, predominantly 
represented in the learned mediaeval West, that Islam 
is a Christian heresy, while the representation of 
Muhammad as part of the pantheon of a polytheistic 
Islam is a persistent element of the ‘“‘popular’’ image 
of Islam in the Middle Ages. 

Muhammad’s origin from humble conditions, in 
combination with the knowledge about his marriage 
to Khadidja, active in trade (and thus rich), could also 
be used polemically in another direction: having sud- 
denly become familiar with the so far unknown 
possibilities of wealth (i.e. social influence), Muham- 
mad was seized by an unrestrained striving for power, 
which in the end brought him to work his way to be 
a ruler by means of alleged prophethood. Thus the 
mediaeval traditions about Muhammad’s experience 
of his call and his early preaching are dominated by 
the fact that his transition to prophethood is both 
proved and qualified as based on deception. The 
motives used in this can amount to (guiltless) self- 
deception, but the tendency to make Muhammad 
appear as a deceitful imposter is predominant. The 
self-deception is generally depicted as pathological: 
endeavours of the Kuraysh, which had been transmit- 
ted, to interpret Muhammad as a magically-possessed 
person (madjniin) or also Islamic traditions relating the 
Prophet’s fainting fits (ghushiya Salayhi and other such 
expressions) in connection with the revelations in this 
context, produced welcome material for the image of 
a Muhammad who was psychologically ill—the term 
‘epileptic’? was a particular favourite—who con- 
sidered his delusions as divine announcements. By 
using another motive, it was also maintained that he 
experienced the instructions of his heretical teachers 
as messages of the archangel Gabriel (Sergius being 
somehow identical with Gabriel). The most favourite 
theme, however, seems to have been that of Muham- 
mad the impostor. Driven by ambition and eagerness 
for power, and/or provided with magical qualities 
(this again was an element of Islamic—and 
Kur’anic—tradition, the Kuraysh see in Muhammad 
a magician (sahir)), Muhammad conjures up a divine 
assignment for prophethood before the Saracens and 
seduces them into submission under an allegedly 
divine ‘‘law’’, which in reality, however, is the 
legalisation of his own power and personal desire, 
cloaked in a religious guise. In this view, the (in them- 
selves positive) contents of the Kur?an, such as the 
summons to strict monotheism, the warning of the 
Day of Judgement and the command to give alms, 
lose their proper value; they degenerate into suitable 
tricks of an impostor. His alleged ascension to heaven 
(isra? or mi‘rad}) is of course also deceit. These already 
highly imaginative and  imagination-nourishing 
details of the Islamic tradition, known in the Middle 
Ages, seem to have had a fascination for the 
mediaeval authors. However, that Muhammad was a 
hypocrite and an imposter is above all evident from 
the fact that he was not able to work wonders, 
especially as the Kur’an and the Islamic tradition 
themselves emphasise this explicitly. The purely 


human qualities of the Prophet, so essential for 
Islamic theology, constituted for the mediaeval Chris- 
tian the most conclusive counter-argument, repeated 
and varied again and again, against Muhammad’s 
prophethood, and were simply the proof of his being 
a charlatan. 

As for Muhammad’s time in Medina, the 
mediaeval polemic against him is marked above all by 
two groups of motives: his conduct of war and his sex- 
ual life, both not worthy of a prophet anyhow. 
Measured by the Christian exhortation to peace, a 
founder of religion who declared warlike activities to 
be religiously meritorious—as is again shown exten- 
sively by the Kur?an and the Islamic tradition—and 
who called his followers to battle and acted as com- 
mander himself, could not be acceptable. Razzias, 
with the pseudo-prophet in person as princeps latronum 
in the vanguard and shamefully declared to be accord- 
ing to God’s directions, were inspired rather by pur- 
suit of power and lust for booty. 

Much more, however, than in Muhammad’s 
positive attitude about war, mediaeval authors were 
pruriently interested in his sexual life, a central theme 
already transmitted to Europe by John of Damascus. 
Many mediaeval representations give the impression 
right away that the‘ real centre of life and the most 
important movens of the Islamic Prophet had been his 
excessively strong sexual urge. It is not necessary to 
enter here into the details of the mediaeval polemic 
against Muhammad in sexualibus. In any case, the 
emphasis given to this matter shows that it does not 
seem unfounded to think that the Christian Middle 
Ages, prudish and extraordinarily restrictive in sexual 
matters, could give themselves a somewhat free verbal 
rein by anathematising an anti-hero. By mediaeval 
standards, the genuine Islamic information about 
Muhammad’s attitude, and that of his followers, 
towards women and marriage (having become known 
gradually), was already sufficient by itself to provoke 
great indignation and denial. Polygamy legitimised 
by the Kur’an; Muhammad’s special rights in this 
respect; the suspicion of infidelity against ‘A?isha, 
Muhammad’s favoured wife; the Zaynab affair vin- 
dicated by a Kur’anic revelation; the sensual paradise 
which finally awaited the believers; all these rep- 
resented already by themselves enormities and 
became a welcome basis for imaginative and 
hedonistic adornments. The polemic against the 
lascivious lifestyle of the tmmunditiae tottus amator or 
also carnaltbus vitits totus brutalis often went a step fur- 
ther: the alleged prophethood and the so-called 
“‘divine revelations’? mainly served to legitimise 
Muhammad’s abnormal sexual needs (and those of 
his followers): this was pure blasphemy indeed. 

The last group of motives consists of the mediaeval 
descriptions of Muhammad’s death. In this context 
also, correct knowledge could be useful for polemics, 
like the quite normal human death, which did not cor- 
respond to the representations of the demise of a holy 
man, even of a prophet, and Muhammad’s death in 
the arms of ‘Aisha, a detail which was gratifying to 
sexual polemics. Other motives originated from con- 
taminations, such as the fact that Muhammad 
expected an ascension to heaven (m?‘radj) which did 
not however occur, or the epilepsy motive was applied 
again, now as the cause of death. Finally, information 
according to which Muhammad died of a drinker’s 
delirium (the Islamic prohibition of wine being in the 
background) is a malicious fiction, as are also those 
reports which say that his dead body was torn to 
pieces by dogs and/or pigs (these animals being cer- 
tainly known as the most unclean for Islam). 

This summary may have made it clear that any 
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single group of motives might in fact already have suf- 
ficed to disqualify Muhammad as a prophet. If all 
polemic elements are added up, the image arises of a 
monstrous anti-prophet, whose doctrine and the 
religion built upon it automatically lack any 
truthfulness. (A. NotH) 

B. The image in mediaeval popular texts and in modern 
European literature 
1. Popular texts of the Middle Ages 
(a) Heroic epic and Crusaders’ epic: Muhammad as god 

The knowledge of Muhammad’s life as known in 
Latin theological texts is at first hardly reflected in 
popular literature. Muhammad (in French: Mahon, 
Mahomés, Mahun, Mahum, Mahumet; in German: 
Machmet; in Old Icelandic: Mazmet) is first mentioned 
in the 12th-century genre of the Chanson de geste; next 
to Tervagan (German Tervigani), Apollin (German 
Appollo), Jupiter and others, he is represented as an 
idol, whose image the Saracen warriors take with 
them into battle; after a defeat they throw it among 
the dogs and pigs or into the river or also trample on 
it (e.g. Chanson de Roland, ca. 1100, v, 2590 ff.; the 
German Rolandslied of the cleric Konrad, second half 
of the 12th century, v, 7135-41; Historia Karoli et 
Rotholandi of Pseudo-Turpin, middle of the 12th cen- 
tury). Like Christ or God the Father with the Chris- 
tians, he is implored for help by the Saracens, but is 
shown as being ineffective (e.g. Chanson de Roland, v, 
3640-7). Muhammad also appears as an idol in the 
anonymous Cycle de Guillaume d’Orange, in which the 
resistance against the Saracens in Southern France is 
treated thematically. Wolfram von Eschenbach in his 
Willehalm, as well as his imitators Ulrich von dem 
Turlin in his history preceding the Willehalm, and 
Ulrich von Tirheim in his Rennewart, represent him 
likewise as an idol. Muhammad also remains one of 
the heathen gods in the epics of the Crusades (Richard 
le Pélerin and Graindor de Douai: La Chanson 
d’Antioche (ca. 1180): La Conquéte de Jérusalem (ca. 
1180), La Chanson du Chevalier au Cygne et de Godefroid 
de Bouillon (ca. 1200) and in Saladin, which belongs to 
the cycle of the Second Crusade. When the fighting of 
the Christians against the Saracens emerges as a 
theme to be treated, Muhammad is still in the 13th 
century considered as god or as idol, e.g. in Stricker’s 
Karl der Grofe (ca. 1230), in the Old Icelandic 
Karlamagnus saga (end of the 13th-beginning of the 
14th century), and in the Partonopier und Meliur of 
Konrad of Wurzburg (ca. 1277). Since the origin of 
the Chansons de geste is to be considered as close in time 
as well as in intentional connection with the first 
Crusades (1096-9, 1147-9, 1189-92), it seems obvious 
to suppose that this coarsely-counterfeited representa- 
tion of Muhammad as god and of Islam as polytheism 
conceals a polemic intention. The popular texts aimed 
at a much larger public, one which was not trained in 
the subtle argumentation of the theologians. If these 
texts were to be successful, they had to adapt them- 
selves to the imaginative powers, to the social, 
political and religious interests of this public. Since 
here a much more eye-catching resistance against the 
foreign religion was necessary than was the case with 
the discourses of the theologians addressed to the 
specialists, the reproach of polytheism and idolatry 
was above all apt to discredit the foreign religion in 
the eyes of the Christians. Though the Christians 
were likewise reproached by the Muslims of being 
idolaters because of the dogma of the Trinity, it is not 
likely that their representing Muhammad as an idol 
was a conscious retort against the criticism of 
polytheism. 

In English literature, Muhammad appears as an 


idol in Mary Magdalene from the Digby cycle. On the 
other hand, in his Piers Plowman (1362, 1373-4, 1394) 
William Langland takes over the representation of 
Muhammad as a renegade cardinal, and in John 
Lydgate’s The Fall of the Princes (1438), Muhammad is 
represented as an heretic and false prophet in the story 
Off Machomet the false prophete. 

(b) Romantic biographies of Muhammad 

Tt was only after the middle of the 13th century that 
romantic representations of Muhammad’s life 
appear: for the Reman de Mahom of Alexandre du Pont 
(1258) the poem Otza de Machomete of Walter of Com- 
piégne (middle of the 12th century) was the model. As 
his informant, the narrator refers to a Muslim con- 
verted to Christianity and represents Muhammad as 
someone in bondage. Through his cleverly contrived 
marriage to the widow of his former master, he not 
only attains his freedom and wealth but also knows 
how to cover up his epileptic attacks as phenomena 
accompanying visitations of angels and to pose as a 
new messenger of God’s will through deceitful 
machinations. 

Based on Arabic sources and, apart from one 
sentence in the foreword, free from Christian evalua- 
tions, is L ’eschiele Mahomet, an Old French translation 
of the Latin Scala Mahomete and composed after 1264. 
The Scala itself, composed before 1264, is a translation 
of the (lost) Escala de Mahoma (between 1260 and 
1264), which in its turn had been translated from 
Arabic into Spanish at the order of Alphonso X. The 
sources of the original Spanish text are the isra? and 
mi‘rad}. Woken up by the archangel Gabriel, Muham- 
mad begins his journey on the mare Alborak and sets 
out for Jerusalem, where he is honoured by the resur- 
rected prophets. With the help of a ladder guarded by 
angels, he reaches the hereafter and visits the seven 
heavens accompanied by Gabriel. In the eighth 
heaven he meets with God, Who orders him to make 
his people fast 40 days per year and to worship God 
50 times a day. After the return to the seventh heaven 
and a stay in a white, mysterious land, the journey 
leads to the seven paradises, where Muhammad 
receives from God the Kur’4n and is ordered to make 
his people worship God 50 times a day and to fast 60 
days every year; at Muhammad’s request the number 
of prayers is reduced to five per day. After consulta- 
tion with Moses, Muhammad also obtains from God 
a reduction of the fast to 30 days. Through the de- 
scription of Gabriel and a personal view from a safe 
distance, Muhammad learns about the seven classes 
of the subterranean hell which await the sinners. 
Gabriel also informs him about the construction of the 
cosmos, about the end of the world and the Last 
Judgement. With the order to announce to his people 
what he had seen, Gabriel accompanies him back to 
Jerusalem, from where he returns on the mare 
Alborak to Mecca to his still sleeping wife Omheni. 
He relates his experiences to her and, against her war- 
nings, to the Kurayshites. The latter believe him only 
after he, enabled to do so through a vision, foretells to 
them how their caravan which is returning from 
Jerusalem is organised. 

Again more committed to Latin Christian polemics 
are Brunetto Latini’s Livre dou Tresor (composed 
before 1267, enlarged after 1268), in which Muham- 
mad is represented as a former monk and cardinal, 
and Dante’s Divina Commedia, where Muhammad 
finds himself, together with ‘Ali, among the sowers of 
discord and the schismatics, being lacerated by devils 
again and again (Inferno, canto 28). The Legenda 
Aurea of Jacob de Voragine (composed 1250-80 in 
Italy, translated into German from the middle of the 
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14th century) stands also in this tradition. Here the 
motive of the renegade priest who assists Muhammad 
in obtaining power with the help of a trained pigeon, 
which picks seeds from his ear (cf. Vincent of 
Beauvais, Speculum historiale), is combined with the 
story of Sergius (cf. Petrus Venerabilis, Summa totius 
haeresis Saracenorum): the Nestorian (or Jacobite) monk 
Sergius functions as Muhammad’s secret counsellor, 
and he passes off his instructions as orders of the Holy 
Ghost. Falsified Christian doctrines came into the 
Kur’an through the intermediary of Sergius. 

(c) Travel accounts of the Later Middle Ages 

Finding himself likewise in the tradition of the 
Latin Lives of Muhammad, John de Mandeville 
again takes up a series of well-known motives in ch. 
1,44, of his travel account (middle of the 14th century; 
Latin, German and Dutch translations date from the 
end of the same century): the door which arches 
higher at Muhammad’s entrance; the marriage to 
Khadidja notwithstanding his lowly origin; his 
epilepsy, which he presents as visitations by the angel; 
his descent from the tribe of Ishmael; the murder by 
his companions (imputed to him) of his eremitic 
counsellor while he sleeps intoxicated; and his inter- 
diction of the pleasure of drinking wine, are all con- 
nected with this. The travel account of Johannes 
Schiltberger (latter third of the 15th century), in 
which his own readings are mixed with stories he 
himself had heard in the Orient, depicts, without 
polemic value judgements, Muhammad’s poor 
childhood and the prediction of a Christian priest who 
recognises in Muhammad, because of a black cloud 
floating over him, the prophesied founder of a new 
religion, which is to press hard upon the Christians. 
The priest also recognises Muhammad’s rise to 
become a great scholar, an effective preacher and a 
mighty caliph (ch. 46). 

2. Modern times 
(a) Anti-Islamic tendencies 

At the beginning of modern times, popular 
literature also admits altogether, with respect to 
Muhammad, the fabulous characteristics and 
degrading judgements of the Christian theologians. It 
is true that Luther, in the commentary of his transla- 
tion of the Confutatio Alcorani of the Dominican friar 
Richard (1540), goes so far as to see the Antichrist in 
the Pope rather than in Muhammad because the latter 
attacks the Christians in a recognisable way and from 
the outside, but for the rest he adopts the prejudices 
transmitted since a long time and labels Muhammad 
among other things as the devil’s son. The Muham- 
mad biographies of the 17th century, in accordance 
with the Christian tradition, impute to him sec- 
tarianism, robbery, indiscriminate warfare and whor- 
ing. Thus Michel Baudier (1625) and Ludovico 
Maracci (1696-8), who, within the framework of, his 
Kur’an translation, does however try his best to arrive 
at some degree of impartiality. Using Islamic sources, 
Jean Gagnier wrote a Muhammad biography (1732) 
which is a polemic against Boulainvilliers and a 
denigration of Islam. 

For a longer time even than in France and Italy, the 
image of Muhammad as an impostor and a destroyer 
who is driven by ambition and avidity lasted in 
England. Occasionally he is represented as the 
Antichrist or at least compared with him, as by Alex- 
ander Ross in the preface of the English Kur?4n 
translation of 1649, as well as in his work A View of all 
the religions of the World (1653). Muhammad figures as 
a heretic in the anonymous writing which appeared 
ca. 1653 Apocalypsis, or the Revelation of Certain Notorious 
Advances of Heresie. The old legendary features are also 


repeated in The Life and Death of Mahomet, the Prophet of 
the Turks, and Author of the Alcoran (ca. 1653). In his First 
State of Muhametism, or an Account of the Author and Doc- 
trine of the Imposture (1678), Lancelot Addison for the 
first time sets historical facts against the fabulous 
motives. He draws them partly from Arabic sources 
and partly from Hottinger’s Historia ortientalis (see 
below), but his intention is to fight any heresy. 
Muhammad appears again as an impostor in Hum- 
phrey Prideaux’s The True Nature of Imposture Fully 
Display’d in the Life of Mahomet (1697), for a long time 
the most influential work, which still produces its 
after-effect in the Life of Mohammed (1799) by an 
anonymous cleric (see below). Most of the English 
authors of the 18th century stay with Prideaux’s 
judgement, such as David Jones (A Compleat History of 
the Turks, 1701), Simon Ockley (The History of the 
Saracens, 1708-18), the anonymous author of Four 
Treatises concerning the Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship of 
the Mahometans, 1712 and Edward Upham (A History of 
the Ottoman Empire, 1829), who admires however the 
perseverence with which Muhammad pursues his 
aims. A new wave of apocalyptic interpretations of 
Islam and thus of Muhammad is to be noted in 
England in the 19th century with the Rev. Samuel 
Bush (Life of Mohammed, 1830), the Rev. Samuel 
Green (Life of Mahomet, 1840), borrowing heavily from 
Bush, and William Sime (History of Mohammed and his 
Successors, 1873). The Sergius legend is taken up again 
by Walter Savage Landor (Mahomet and Sergius, 1829). 

Even travel accounts perpetuated denigrating 
representations of Muhammad, such as George 
Sandys’s A Relation of a Journey begun An. Dom. 1610, 
in which Muhammad is represented as a leader of 
mercenaries who, in order to compensate for his low 
birth, pretends to have become a leader through a 
divine call. In his Some Yeares Travels into Divers Parts of 
Asia and Afrique (1638), Sir Thomas Herbert takes up 
Muhammad’s representation as the Antichrist, while 
John Pitts, a sailor who had been abducted by pirates, 
forced to convert to Islam and had finally returned to 
England, depicts Muhammad as an ordinary and 
depraved impostor in A Faithful Account of the Religion 
and Manners of the Mohammetans (1731)), just as is done 
by James Bruce (Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile, 
1790). 

In spite of numerous new initiatives for a more 
positive view, the discrediting representation of 
Muhammad continued until more recent times. 
Friedrich Bodenstedt, for instance, in his Liedern der 
Mirza Schaffy (1851), makes Muhammad appear as an 
ominous destroyer and a ‘‘prophet of murder’’ and 
thus puts him in contrast to the otherwise cheerfully 
and hedenistically described way of life in the Orient. 
Paul Edmund von Hahn, in his narrative Mohammed, 
der Prophet (1931?) takes as his theme the disparity 
between Muhammad’s doctrine and his actions. 

(b) Texts pointing towards a less biassed view 

The way to a somewhat less biassed view of the 
Prophet is paved for the first time in Latin with the 
representation of Muhammad by Guillaume Postel in 
his De orbis terrae concordta (first half of the 16th cen- 
tury) and by Jean Bodin in his Heptaplomeres (middle 
of the 16th century). After the decline of the Turkish 
threat to Central Europe from the beginning of the 
17th century, the endeavour to establish an image of 
Muhammad which also did justice to Islamic tradition 
clearly increases. This attitude is shown by J.H. Hot- 
tinger in his Historza ortentalts (Zurich 1651), although 
he still borrows many Christian prejudices. Pierre 
Bayle (Dictionnaire historique et critique, 1697), Adrianus 
Reland (De religione Mohammedica libri I, Utrecht 
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1705) and the English Orientalist George Sale in the 
Preliminary Discourse to his English translation of the 
Kur’an (1734) go still further. As was the case with 
Jean Gagnier (see above), Reland’s representation of 
Muhammad is marked by the intention to weaken the 
polemically-inspired comparisons of Protestant belief 
with Islam. 

The first biography of Muhammad which com- 
bined an endeavour towards historical accuracy with 
a positive appreciation of Muhammad’s personality 
and of Islam, was La Vie de Mahomet by Boulainvilliers 
(published posthumously in London, 1730). Boulain- 
villiers described Muhammad as a man of genius, a 
great lawgiver, a conqueror and monarch, whose doc- 
trine is characterised by justice and tolerance. A 
positive image of Muhammad is also secured by Leib- 
niz in his Theodizee (1710), because the Prophet did 
not deviate from the ‘‘natural religion’’. In his Essar 
sur les moeurs (1756), as well as in his Dictionnaire 
philosophique (1764), Voltaire appreciated Muhammad 
as a conqueror, lawgiver, ruler and also as a priest. 
Influenced by Boulainvilliers’s representation, he 
emphasised Muhammad’s greatness and even saw in 
him an advocate of tolerance. Voltaire’s positive 
judgement, expressed in his Essai, found its way to 
Turpin’s biography of Muhammad in three volumes 
(1773-9). This was then admitted by the English 
historian Edward Gibbon (History of the decline and fall 
of the Roman empire, 1776-87), who in his valuation 
hesitated, however, between condemnation and 
respect. In his Bampton Lectures 1784 (To confirm and 
establish the Christian faith, and to confute all heretics and 
schismatics), Gibbon’s contemporary and _ fellow- 
countryman Joseph White considered Muhammad as 
a swindler, to be sure, but he acknowledged his 
magnanimity (though calculated), seen in the release 
of prisoners. While Nathan Alcock, in The Rise of 
Mahomet accounted for on Natural and Civil Principles 
(1795), represented Muhammad as an impostor 
deceived by his own fantasies, and explained his suc- 
cess by the fact that he adapted his doctrine to the 
climatic and social conditions of his land, Godfrey 
Higgins (An Apology for the Life and Character of the 
Celebrated Prophet of Arabia, called Mohamed, or the 
Illustrious, 1829), emphasised Muhammad’s upright- 
ness and denied that ambition and cupidity had been 
his motives. Thomas Carlyle went even further in his 
The hero as Prophet. Mahomed. Islam, a lecture delivered 
in 1840. He attested Muhammad’s uprightness, 
justice, magnanimity and personal modesty, adduced 
the marriage to Khadidja as an argument against the 
reproach of sensuality and ambition and justified the 
use of weapons to defend religion. 

Savary’s Kur?dn translation, published in 1783, 
was accompanied by an informative biography of 
Muhammad, which endeavoured to be unbiassed and 
testified to the growing interest of the Enlightenment 
in comparative religion, just as was done in 
Pastouret’s Zoroastre, Confutius et Mahomet, an 
academic paper published in 1787. 

Jacob Morder’s fragment Mohammeds Reise ins 
Paradies, published in 1785, dealt with the zsra? and 
mi‘radj. In his Ideen zur Philosophie und Geschichte der 
Menschheit (1791), Herder saw the Prophet as marked 
by influences exerted on him by his kinship, his time 
and the religions around him, as a despiser of 
idolatry, but also as someone endowed with an ardent 
fantasy which favoured his self-deception. 

Historical greatness and personal performance are 
valuated by a series of dramas about Muhammad in 
the 19th and the beginning of the 20th centuries. 
Karoline von Giinderode’s dramatic sketch Mahomet 


oder der Prophet von Mekka, published in 1804, by using 
selected historical details, described Muhammad as a 
faultless and magnanimous human being, whose con- 
sciousness of his mission, based on feelings, makes 
him into a symbol of the individual whom God has 
taken hold of. The Orientalist J. von Hammer- 
Purgstall also based his historical play Mohammed oder 
die Eroberung von Mekka, published in 1823, on the 
historical tradition, without however falling into 
romantic idealisation, as had been Ginderode’s case. 
Franz Kaibel (Muhammed, 1907) mixed historical and 
biographical elements with the fictitious into a drama 
with a positive tendency, while Margarete von Stein’s 
Mohammed (1912) represented Muhammad as a self- 
assured prophet with a magical-mystic belief, who felt 
himself as above the law. 

In narrative poetry, too, the life of Muhammad was 
more than once represented in Germany during the 
19th and at the beginning of the 20th centuries. In 
Eduard Duller’s short novel Mohammed (1844), the 
historically-attested was amalgamated with the 
invented into a historicised narrative with an admir- 
ing tendency. The novel on Muhammad by Klabund, 
composed in 1917, whose source is the Life of Muham- 
mad by Ibn Ishak [g.v.] and in which Muhammad 
preaches a rebirth of the soul through spirit, justice 
and goodness, also belongs to the series of representa- 
tions tending to the glorification of Muhammad. In 
Adalbert Schaffer’s novel Die Rose der Hedschra (1923) 
Muhammad appears as being above all human 
weaknesses. Positive traits also prevail in poems which 
have Muhammad’s life as their theme, as an epigram 
by Haug (1803) and in poems by Friedrich Rickert 
(1868), C.B. Bittner (1894), Martin Greif (1909) and 
Adolf Huber (1909), today altogether forgotten. In his 
poetic cycle Mahomed und sein Werk (1848), G.Fr. 
Daumer emphatically set Muhammad’s greatness and 
his religion, which considered terrestrial gratification 
as a preliminary stage of celestial enjoyment, against 
the Christian religion, which is criticised for its dis- 
dain of this world. 

(c) The life of Muhammad as a vehicle of literary expression 

In 1742 Voltaire’s tragedy Le Fanatisme, ou Mahomet 
le Prophéte was performed in Paris, but closed after 
three performances under pressure of the clergy. Even 
the censorship perceived that the religious fanaticism, 
deceit and hypocrisy, exemplified by the figure of 
Muhammad, was in fact aimed at the Christian 
clergy. In the series of representations of Muhammad 
which came into existence since the beginning of the 
18th century, Voltaire’s drama, translated by Goethe 
in 1799, stands out most among those which aimed 
neither at a condemnation of Muhammad as inspired 
by Christianity, nor at a historically-justified descrip- 
tion, but which made use of the figure in order to 
exercise veiled criticism against their own society, to 
set a far-away utopia against it, to gain a licence for 
describing behaviour which is considered to be offen- 
sive in the own cultural field, or to take as a theme the 
conflict between genius and human weakness. To this 
series belonged at an earlier stage the comedy Arlequin 
Mahomet, performed in 1714, in which Harlequin 
takes Muhammad’s name, lands in Basra with a fly- 
ing sack bought from Boubékr and uses the authority, 
usurped as an alleged prophet, to assist a Persian 
prince get the princess worshipped by the latter. 
Whilst Harlequin plays here the role of match-maker, 
disguised as Muhammad, some chivalrous novels use 
Muhammad as a pretext licentiously to represent 
amorous adventures, such as Les amours de Mahomet 
écrits par Aiesha, une de ses femmes (anonymous, 1750), 
and further, the Histoire secréte du prophéte des tures, 
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traduite de l’Arabe of Lausselin (1754), apparently 
republished in 1781 under the title Afémozres secrétes et 
aventures galantes de Mahomet, tirées d’un manuscrit trouvé 
dans la bibliotheque du Chérif de la Mecque. 

In 1778 Henry Brooke adapted Miller’s translation 
of Voltaire’s Mahomet, already published in 1744, and 
gave the piece a happy ending. Influenced by 
Prideaux (see above), an anonymous cleric, in his Life 
of Mohammed (1799), described Muhammad as a 
discreditable monster and thus saw him as a negative 
example. 

Goethe’s plan of a Mahomet drama (cf. Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, II], 14) was only realised in the poem 
Mahomets-Gesang, in which Muhammad’s divinely- 
inspired genius is represented in the image of a con- 
tinuously increasing, all-sweeping stream. Goethe’s 
idea to exemplify by Muhammad’s figure ‘‘what 
influence a genius has over people through character 
and spirit ... and how it wins and loses at this’’ 
(Dichtung und Wahrheit, III, 14) has been taken up 
again in some dramas of the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. Here emphasis is laid either on the inward con- 
flict between the Prophet’s duties and his human feel- 
ings and weaknesses (Georg Christian Braun, 
Mahomeds Tod, 1815; Franz Nissel, Mohammed, 1858; 
Adolf Schafheitlin, Mahomet, 1892) or on the corrup- 
tion to which the purity of the doctrine is exposed 
because of the resistance of the world (Otto von der 
Pfordten, Muhammed, 1898). Philipp Ludwig Wolff 
(Mohammed, ca. 1855) saw himself as a critic of 
fanaticism in the tradition of Voltaire’s Mahomet 
drama, but tried to stick more closely to the historical 
facts. Ferdinand von Hornstein (Mohammed, 1906) 
was also occupied with the problem of fanaticism, but 
approched it psychologically and saw in the inspired 
believer’s autosuggestion the basis of his sweeping 
power. While Ernst Trampe in his tragedy Muhammed 
(1907) represented Muhammad as a human being 
upon whom prophethood is forced and who, having 
taken it up against his will, develops into an 
unscrupulous and calculating theocrat, Friedrich 
Wolf, in his Mohammed, written in 1917 under the 
influence of the First World War, published in 1924 
and designated as an oratorio, represented the 
Prophet as an ascetic and radiant apostle of non- 
violence, whose aim was the fraternisation of mankind 
and the reconciliation of nations. 

In narrative poetry, too, the conflict between purity 
of will and human weakness is exemplified in the 
figure of Muhammad, as in Ida Frick’s Mohammed und 
seine Frauen, a trilogy published in 1844 which 
describes Muhammad’s transition from a prophet, 
conscious of his mission, to a human being injured by 
envy, mistrust and doubt, who, out of vengeance and 
hedonism, becomes a robber and in his feelings for his 
wives has to fight with passion, jealousy and lust. 

The Lives of Muhammad were made instrumental 
for various purposes in lyrical poems. In his Miscella- 
neen, published in 1794, Friedrich Bouterwek rep- 
resented Muhammad’s work as a religious fight and 
heavenly promise. In his poem Posaune des hetigen 
Krieges aus dem Munde Mohammeds, des Propheten (1806), 
J. von Hammar-Purgstall used the figure of Muham- 
mad as an example of courage in battle and self- 
sacrifice. Karoline von Gtinderode, in her Mahomets 
Traum in der Wiiste (1804), elucidated the Prophet’s 
purification from doubt concerning his mission. This 
was also done by Adalbert von Hanstein in his poems 
about Muhammad, published in his collection 
Menschenlieder (1887). A romantically exalted image of 
the ageing Muhammad was depicted by Victor Hugo 


in La légende des siécles (1, III: L’islam. 1. L’an neuf de 
V’Hegire, 2. Mahomet) (1859). Here, Muhammad 
appears as a wise, ascetic old man, susceptible to what 
is beautiful in people and nature and not alien to 
human weakness. 


Chronology 
ca. 650-750 John of Damascus: De Haeresibus liber 
8th c. Theophanes Confessor: Chronographia 


787 Synod of Nicaea (Nicaenum II), deal- 
ing with and anathematising the 
Mahometis Superstitiones as a heresy 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius: Chronogra- 
phia tripartita (in which is taken up 
Theophanes’s Chronographia and the 
chapter on Muhammad) 


middle 9th c. 


9th c. Niketas Byzantios: Confutatio Alcorani 

9th c. Eulogius of Cordova: Liber Apologeticus 
Martyrum, PL, 115, col. 859 

10th c. Raoul Glaber: Historiarum libri quinque 

ca. 1064 Embricho of Mainz: Vita Mahumeti 

ca./after 1100 Guibert of Nogent: Gesta Dei per 
Francos 

ca. 1100 Chanson de Roland (Muhammad as an 
idol) 

before 1111. Sigebert of Gembloux: Chronicon 


before 1120 
before 1127 


Hugo of Fleury: Historia Ecclesiastica 
Fulbert of Chartres: Historia Hiero- 
solimitana 

Hildebert of Tours: (distichs: Life of 
Muhammad; title?) 


before 1133 


1143 Petrus Venerabilis: letter to Bernard 
of Clairvaux (in which a Life of 
Muhammad, PL, 189) 

1137/1155 Walter of Compiégne: Otia de 
Machomete 

1160/70 the cleric Konrad: the Chanson de 
Roland (Muhammad as an idol) 

1169-84 William of Tyre: Historia rerum in par- 
tibus transmarinis gestarum 

before 1164 Gotfried of Viterbo: Memoria Secu- 
lorum; Liber universalis 

12th c. Reprobatio quadruplex 

1204/1209 Arnold of Libeck: Chronica Slavorum 
(in which is Gerhard of Strassburg’s 
account of his journey to Saladin at the 
order of Frederic I, 1175) 

ca, 1211 Wolfram of Eschenbach: Willehalm 
Muhammad as an idol) 

before 1256 Jacob of Vitry; Historia Hierosolimitana; 
Gesta Dei per Francos; Orientalis et 
Occidentalis Historia 

around 

1256 (??) Latin translation of the mi‘radj: Scala de 
Mahomete 

1258 Alexandre du Pont: Le Roman de 
Mahom 

middle 

13th c. Jacobus de Voragine: Legenda Aurea (in 


which is the Life of S. Pelagius) 


before 1264 Vincent of Beauvais: Speculum historiae 


after 1264 French translation Eschiele Mahomet (on 
Muhammad’s mi‘rad)) 
1267 Ramén Llull: Libre del gentil ¢ los tres 


savis (three wise men, a Christian, a 
Jew and a Muslim, praise their own 
religion before a heathen, each full of 
respect for the others; each of them is 
convinced that the heathen will con- 
vert to his religion; open end) 
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1273 


2nd half 
13th c. 
1270-80 

ca. 1278 
before 1300 
1307-21 
middle 
15th c. 


1460 


after 1482 


William of Tripoli: Tractatus de statu 
Saracenorum et de Mahomete pseudo- 
propheta et eorum lege et fide (dependent 
on this: Mandeville; Schiltberger (via 
Mandeville?)) 


Ricoldus de Monte Crucis 

Conrad of Wurzburg: Partonopier und 
Meliur 

Thomas Tuscus (=of Pavia): Gesta 
imperatorum et pontificum 

Petrus Pascual: Sobre la seta mahome- 
tana; Contra los fatalistas mahometanos 
Dante: La divina commedia (Muham- 
mad (and ‘SAIi) maimed in the ninth 
circle of hell, cf. Inferno, canto 28) 


Nicholas of Cusa: Cribratio Alchoran 
(= ‘‘sifting of the Kur?an’’) 

Enea Silvio Piccolomini (= Pius II): 
Epistola ad Mohametem (Letter to the 
Turkish sultan Mehemmed II on 
Islam and Christianity) 

Michael Christan: German translation 
of the Epistola ad Mahometem Pii 11. 


Modern times 


France 
1625 
1714 
1730 


1730 


1731 


1732 


1741 Lille 


1742 Paris 


1750 


1754 


1756 


1738 


1762 


1763 


Baudier 

Arlequin Mahomet (comedy) 
Boulainvilliers: La vie de Mahomet. 
Biography published in London 


(attempt to reach historical accuracy 
with positive evaluation of Islam) 
Abbé Charte-Livry: Jupiter et Mahomet, 
in Dialogues critiques et philosophiques 
(Anonymous) Paralléle entre Mahomet et 
Moyse le Grand (pseudo-Muslim letter 
to a rabbi) 

Jean Gangier: Vie de Mahomet (directed 
against Boulainvilliers; depicts Mu- 
hammad after Islamic sources, but 
with negative evaluation) 

Voltaire: Le Fanatisme, ou Mahomed le 
Prophéte. Tragedy 

Dedicated to Pope Benedict XIV, who 
thanked with the papal benediction. 
First representation in Lille 1741; 
closed in Paris in 1742 after three per- 
formances; politico-clerical protest 
(Anonymous) Les Amours de Mahomet 
écrits par Atesha, une de ses femmes 
Lausselin: Histozre secréte du Prophéte des 
Turcs, traduite de l’Arabe; republished in 
1781 under the title Mémoires secrétes et 
aventures galantes de Mahomet, tirée(?)s 
d’un manuscrit trouvé dans la Bibliotheque 
du Chérif de la Mecque 

Voltaire: Essai sur les moeurs, in which 
Ch. VI, De l’Arabie et de Mahomet; Ch. 
VII, De l’Alcoran et de la loi musulmane 
(based on Boulainvilliers) 
(Anonymous) Mahomet et Mandarin. 
Dialogue 

Le cousin de Mahomet ... histoire plus que 
galante 

Voltaire: Remarques de l’Essai (in which 
Ch. IX, De Mahomet (Muhammad’s 
greatness recognised; the comparison 
with Cromwell in the matter of 
fanaticism is in favour of Muhammad 
as far as the latter’s work is concerned) 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, VII 


after 1756 


1773 
1859 


1867 
1890 


Spain 
2? 


1680 


Italy 
1698 


Voltaire: Lettre civile et honnéte a lauteur 
malhonnéte de la critique de Uhistoire 
universelle de M. Voltaire, qui n’a jamais 
fais (?) d’histoire universelle le (?) tout au 
sujet de Mahomet 

Turpin: Vie de Mahomet, 3 vols. 
Victor Hugo: La Mort de Mahomet. In 
La Légende des siécles (1). Therein: III. 
De UIslam. 1.L’an neuf de l’Hégire (on 
Muhammad’s death). 2. Mahomet 

L. Lefloch: (Mahomet). Tragicomedy 
Henri de Bornier: Mahomet. Drama 
(not staged because of diplomatic com- 
plications with the Turks) 


Comedia de los Milagros de Mahoma 
Francisco de Rojas y Zorillo: El falso 
profeta Mahoma (put on the Index by 
the Inquisition) 


Ludovico Marracci: Refutatio 


German-speaking area 


1540 


1542 


1773 
1785 


1779?/1802 
1802-03 


1804 
1805 
1806 
1815 


1823 


1844 


1848 


1852 


1853 


1853 


1859 


1860 


1868 
1892 


1896 


Luther: Translation of the Confutatio 
Alcorani by the Dominican friar 
Richard 

Cnustin: Von  geringem herkommen, 
schentlichem leben, schmehlichem ende, des 
Tiirckischen Abgots Machom und seiner ver- 
damlichen und Gotzlesterischen Ler, allen 
fromen Christen zu disen geferlichen zeiten 
zur sterckung und trost im glauben an Jesum 
Christum 

Goethe: Mahomets Gesang 

Jacob Morder: Mohammeds Reise ins 
Paradies. Ein Rruchstiick 

Goethe: Mahomet (after Voltaire) 
C.V. (= Venturini): Mahommed, Abul 
Cassem der grosse Prophet von Mekka. Ein 
Seitenstiick zur natiirlichen Geschichte der 
(?) grossen Lehrer von Nazareth. 
Copenhagen 

Karoline von Ginderode: Mahomets 
Traum in der Wiste. Poem 

idem: Mahomed, der Prophet von Mekka. 
Drama 

J. von Hammer-Purgstall: Die Posaune 
des Heiligen Krieges 

G. Christian Braun: Mahomeds Tod. 
Tragodie 

J. von Hammer-Purgstall: Mohammed 
oder die Eroberung von Mekka. Historisches 
Drama 

Ida Frick: Mohammed und seine Frauen. 
Roman 

G.F. Daumer: Mahomed und sein Werk. 
Cycle of poems. 

(Anonymous) Mohammed.  Tragédie. 
Bern 

Ed. Duller: Mohammed der Prophet. 
Historical novel 

Severus: Mohammed. Drama. Berlin 
Orientalis (pseudonym of M. Wasser- 
mann): Das Médchen von Chaibar. 
Roman aus dem Leben Muhammeds 
Philipp Heinrich Wolff: Mohammed. 
Tragédie in 5 Akten 

Ludwig Ruben: Mohammed 

A. Schafheitlin: Mohammed. Religiés. 
Drama in 5 Aufzugen. Zurich 

Franz Nissel: Mohammed der Prophet. 
Fragmente. Drama. Stuttgart 
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1898 Otto von den Pfordten: Mohammed. 
Dramat. Gedicht. Heidelberg 

1899 M. von Hanstein: Achmed der Heiland. 
Eine epische Dichtung 

1906 F. von Hornstein: Muhammed. Drama 
in drei Akten. Stuttgart 

1907 F. Kaibel: (Mohammed) (Drama) 

1907 E. Trampes: (Afohammed) (Drama) 

1912 M. von Stein: (Mohammed) (Drama) 

1917 Klabund: (Mohammed) (Novel) 

1924 F. Wolf: (Mohammed) (Drama, expres- 
sionist) 

1926 A. Schaefer: Die Rose der Hedschra 
(Story, expressionist) 

1931 P.E. von Hahn: (Mohammed) (Story) 

English-speaking area 

1362/1378- 

79/1393 William Langland: Piers Plowman 
(Muhammad as a renegade cardinal) 

1438 John Lydgate: Off Machomet the false 
prophete (In The Fall of Princes) 

1610 (?) George Sandys: A Relation of a Journey 
begun An.Dom. 1610 

1638 Sir Thomas Herbert: Some Years 
Travels into Divers Parts of Asia and Afri- 
que (Muhammad as Antichrist) 

1649 Alexander Ross: A Needful Caveat or 
Admonition, for them who desire to know 
what use may be made of, or if there be 
danger in reading the Alcoran (Introduc- 
tion to the English translation of the 
Kur’an) 

1653 idem: A View of all the Religions of the 
World 

1653 (Anonymous): Apocalypsis, or the 
Revelation of Certain Notorious Advances of 
heresie (from the Latin by John Davies) 

1653 (?) The Life and Death of Mahomet, the 
Prophet of the Turks, and Author of the 
Alcoran 

1678 (Anonymous): First State of Muha- 
metism, or an Account of the Author and 
Doctrine of the Imposture, 1679; appears 
in 1679 as Lancelot Addison: The Life 
and Death of Mahumed 

1697 Humphrey Prideaux: The True Nature 
of Imposture Fully Display’d in the Life of 
Mahomet 

1701 David Jones: A Compleat History of the 
Turks 

1708-18 Simon Ockley: The History of the 
Saracens 

1712 Four Treatises concerning the Doctrine, 


Discipline, and Worship of the Mohametans 
(preceded by a Life of Muhammad) 

1720 Miscellanea Aurea, or the Golden Medley 
(in which is a Life of Muhammad, 
directed against Prideaux, who is not 
named; defence of Muhammad 
against the reproach of deceit) 

1731 John Pitts: A Fazthful Account of the 
Religion and Manners of The Moham- 
metans (London) 


1731 English translation of Boulainvilliers’s 
Life of Muhammad (1730) 

1734 George Sale: Preliminary Discourse (to 
the Kur?4n translation) 

1735 Reflections on Mohammedanism and _ the 


Conduct of Mohammed. Occat(?)sioned by a 
Late Learned Translation and Exposition of 
the Koran or Alkoran 


1744 English translation by Miller of 
Voltaire’s drama on Muhammad 

1778 Henry Brooke: The Imposter (Drama; 
revision of Miller’s translation of 
Voltaire’s drama on Muhammad) 

1784 Joseph White (Arabist in Oxford): To 
confirm and establish the Christian Faith; 
and to confute all heretics and schismatics 

1788 Edward Gibbon: The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire (with a ch. on 
Muhammad) 

1790 James Bruce: Travels to Dtscover the 
Source of the Nile 

1795 Nathan Alcock: The Rise of Mohamet 
accounted for on Natural and Civil Prin- 
ciples (published posthumously) 

1799 (anonymous cleric): Life of Mohammed 
(uses Prideaux) 

1799 Robert Southey (and Coleridge): 
Mohammed (unfinished poem in hex- 
ameters) 

1808 Robert Southey: Chronicle of the Cid 

1829 Edward Upham: A History of the 
Ottoman Empire 

1829 Godfrey Higgins: An Apology for the Life 
and Character of the Celebrated Prophet of 
Arabia, called Mohammed, or the 
Illustrious 

1829 Walter Savage Landor: Mahomet and 
Sergius (dialogue in prose) 

1830 Rev. Samuel Bush: Life of Mohammed 

1840 Rev. Samuel Green: Life of Mahomet 

1840 Thomas Carlyle: The Hero as a Prophet. 
Mahomet: Islam (Lecture given in Lon- 
don; published afterwards) 

1843 William Coke Taylor: History of 
Mohammetanism and Its Sects 

1850 George H. Miles: Mohammed the Ara- 
bian Prophet, Boston 

1873 William Sime: History of Mohammed and 
His Successors 

1890 Hall Caine: Mahomet. Drama (not 


staged because of diplomatic com- 
plications with the Turks) 

Bibliography: A. d’Ancona, La leggenda di 
Maometto in occidente, in Giornale storico della letteratura 
italiana, xiii (1899), 199-281; P. Martino, Mahomet 
en France au XVIF et au XVIIE* stécle, in Actes du XIV? 
Congrés international des Ortentalistes. Troisiéme partie: 
Langues musulmanes (Arabe, Persan, Turc), Algiers 
1905, repr. Liechtenstein 1968, 206-41; P. 
Alphandéry, Mahomet-Antichrist dans le moyen dge 
latin, in Mélanges H. Derenbourg, Paris 1909, 261-77; 
L. Bouvat,Le Prophéete Mohammed en Europe, légende et 
littérature, in RMM, ix (1909), 264-72; H. Haas, Das 
Bild Muhammeds im Wandel der Zeiten, in Zeitschr. f. 
Misstonskunde und Religionswiss., xxxi (1916), 161- 
71, 193-203, 225-39, 258-69. 289-95, 321-22, 352- 
65; G. Pfannmiiller, Handbuch der Islam-Literatur, 
Berlin and Leipzig 1923, section Das Leben Muham- 
meds, 115-98; L. Leixner, Mohammed in der deutschen 
Dichtung, diss. Graz 1932; S. Stein, Die Unglaubigen 
in der mittelhochdeutschen Literatur von 1050 bis ca. 
1250, diss. Heidelberg 1932, repr. 1963; B.P. 
Smith, Islam in English literature, Beirut 1939; K. 
Heisig, Zur christlichen Polemik gegen Mohammad in den 
Chansons de geste, in Roman. Jahrbuch, ii (1949), 221- 
3; N. Daniel, Islam and the West, the making of an 
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Southern, Western views of Islam in the Middle Ages, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1962, Ger. tr. Das Islambild des 
Mittelaliers, Stuttgart 1981; M. Rodinson, The 
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Western image and Western studies of Islam, in J. 
Schacht and C.E. Bosworth (eds.), The legacy of 
Islam, 2nd ed., Oxford 1974, 9-62 (many useful 
bibliographical refs. in notes); N. Daniel, The Arabs 
and mediaeval Europe, London and New York 1975, 
235 ff.; Dorothee Metlitzki, The matter of Araby in 
mediaeval England, New Haven and London 1977, 
197 ff.; P. Bancourt, Les Musulmans dans les chansons 
de geste du cycle du rot, 2 vols., Aix-en-Provence 1982 
(full bibl.); E.J. Morrall, Der Islam und Muhammad 
im spaten Mittelalter. Beobachtungen zu Michel Velsers 
Mandeville-Ubersetzung und Michael Christans Version 
der ‘‘Epistola ad Mahumetem’’ des Papst Pius H, in 
Chr. Gerhardt, N.F. Palmer and B. Wachinger 
(eds.), Geschichisbewusstsein in der deutschen Literatur des 
Mitielalters, Tubinger Colloquium 1983, Tubingen 
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7 (Trupe EHLERT) 

MUHAMMAD sb. ‘ABBAS [see KADJAR]. 

MUHAMMAD .. ‘ABD ALLAH [see 18n AL- 
ABBAR; IBN AL-KHATIB; IBN MALIK]. 

savyipi/sipt MUHAMMAD III 3. ‘ABD 
ALLAH, fifth ruler (1171-1204/1759-90) of the 
Moroccan dynasty of the ‘Alawids [see ‘aLawis] 
and one of the most remarkable. 

Born in 1134/1722, he received a traditional educa- 
tion at the court and, in 1159/1746, his father, 
Mawlay SAbd Allah b. Isma‘il [¢.v.] appointed him 
viceroy (khalifa) at Marrakesh, where he was to make 
a lasting impression with his construction activities 
and which he was virtually to make his capital, with- 
out however neglecting the other cities of Morocco. 
Harassed by hostile tribes before being in a position 
to consolidate his power and to impose his authority, 
with a view to putting an end to a period of instability 
which affected the south as well as the rest of the 
empire, he was obliged to take refuge at Safi (Asft 
{q.v.]), where he succeeded in gaining the support of 
the local population and thereby facilitated his return 
to Marrakesh. After 1161/1748, he had the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his loyalty to his father in 
restoring him to his throne at Meknés [see MIKNAS], 
although the latter had been deposed in his favour. 
On the death of his father, on 27 Safar 1171/10 
November 1757, he was proclaimed ruler at Mar- 
rakesh in an atmosphere of popular enthusiasm and 
began a reign of more than thirty years, a period of 
serenity marred only by an attack mounted against 
the capital by insurgents in 1185/1771, a serious fire 
which destroyed part of the city in 1192/1778 and an 
abortive act of defiance on the part of his uncle 
Mawlay al-Hasan b. Isma‘il, who declared himself 
independent in the Tafilalt in 1198/1783-4; the 
activities of his son and successor Yazid [g.v.] never- 
theless clouded the last years of his reign (see Zayani- 
Houdas, passem). Having reorganised the army, he 
was in a position to recover Mazagan [see AL-DJADIDA] 
from the Portugese in 1182/1769, but he was unable 
to remove from Spanish domination either Ceuta (see 
saBTa}] or Melilla [¢.v.], which remain Spanish 
enclaves to this day. He fortified the port of Safi, con- 
structed those of Fadala [g¢.v., currently al- 
Muhammadiyya] and Casablanca [see aL-DAR AL- 
BAYDA?| and, after 1179/1765, founded the town of 
Mogador [see aL-sawira]. He was responsible for 
construction activities in other cities of Morocco, 
notably Fas, where he repaired the ruins and provided 
new buildings including an aquaduct and a madrasa 
(see R. Le Tourneau, Fés avant le protectorat, 
Casablanca 1949, 88, 134, 266). At Marrakesh, he 
restored the kasaba and built his own palace (al- 
Manshiya) in addition to numerous mosques and 


madrasas and planted gardens and olive-groves, such 
that the metropolis of southern Morocco owes a large 
proportion of its buildings to the great ‘Alawid 
sovereign (see G. Deverdun, Marrakech, Rabat 1959, 
474-511 and index; idem, Inscriptions arabes de Mar- 
rakech, Rabat 1956, index). 

On the internal level, away from operations of 
djihad aimed at recovering places occupied by foreign 
powers, he was mainly concerned with justice and 
with fiscal and monetary matters, and it may be said 
that he cured the empire of the decay which had 
accumulated under his predecessors and that he had 
the support of the populace in pursuing his objectives 
(the list of his viziers, secretaries, kadis and regional 
authorities may be found in Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 
403-4, 405-6). In external politics, he took pains to 
establish diplomatic and commercial relations with 
Europe and the East in the attempt to lessen the effects 
of the piracy [see KURSAN] which was rife in the 
Mediterranean, and he worked to obtain the release 
or the ransom of Muslim prisoners. In 1179/1766 he 
authorised al-Ghazzal [g.v. in Suppl.] to negotiate an 
exchange of captives and, in 1182/1768, he sent him 
to Algiers to initiate a reciprocal repatriation of 
Algerian and Spanish prisoners; the mission to Spain 
is described in a Rzhla (ed. A. Bustani, Tetouan 
1941). His secretary, vizier and ambassador Ibn 
Uthman (q.v. in Suppl.] conducted three missions 
abroad on his behalf: the first (1193/1779) to Spain 
with the object of consolidating amicable relations 
with this country and discussing the issue of Algerian 
prisoners; the second (1196/1782) to Malta and 
Naples to ransom yet more prisoners; the third (1200- 
2/1785-8) to Istanbul to put an end to the unrest pro- 
voked by Turkish troops on the Algeria-Morocco 
frontier. (On the treaties signed during this period, 
see the articles cited in the art. 1BN SUTHMAN; also J. 
Caillé, Les accords internationaux du sultan Sidi Mohamed 
Ben Abdallah.) Finally, al-Zayani (1147-1249/1734- 
1833 [g.v.]), who served as negotiator with all the 
rebellious Berbers, was entrusted, in 1200/1786, with 
the task of bearing letters and gifts to the Ottoman 
sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid I; he left a detailed account of 
the vicissitudes of his journey (al-Turdjumdna al-Kubra; 
ms. at Rabat). The previous year, Sidi] Muhammad 
had sent a generous consignment of gifts intended for 
the inhabitants of Mecca and of various other regions 
of the Islamic East. 

As regards religion, he was a pious man who 
respected the obligations of Islam, drinking no alcohol 
and not smoking; he did not, however, allow himself 
to be dominated by the fukaha?, whom he protected 
and with whom he held meetings at Marrakesh in the 
course of which judicial questions were discussed. He 
advocated a return to tradition and to study of the 
Kur’an and the Sunna with the aid of the works of 
scholars of the Middle Ages; he showed himself sym- 
pathetic towards the Salafiyya [g.v.], and an impres- 
sion of his tendencies may be gained through a perusal 
of the programme of studies of the Karawiyyin [q.». ] 
which he instituted by a decree of 1203/1788 (see Ibn 
Zaydun, al-Durra al-fakhira, Rabat 1356/1937, 60; 
idem, Jhya@? al-Sulum, in Madjallat al-Maghrib, v 
{1355/1936], 8; cf. M. Lakhdar, Vie littératre, 211-12), 
He instructed the professors to teach only the 
canonical versions of traditions (al-Bukhari and 
Muslim in particular), studies of Maliki fikh such as 
the Mudawwana of Sahnin [g.v.], the Mukadimma of 
Ibn Rushd [q.v.], the Risala and the ‘Akida of al- 
Kayrawani [q.v.]; he determined the list of the com- 
mentaries on the Mukhtasar of al-Khalil b. Ishak [q.v.] 
which were to be used, then recommended the [khtsfa? 
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of al-Kala‘T [q.v.], the Stra of Ibn Sayyid al-Nas fg. 2. ], 
the Tashil and the Alfiyya of Ibn Malik [q.v.]; in the 
context of rhetoric and literature, the syllabus com- 
prised the [dah of Khatib Dimashki [see aL-Kazwini], 
the Mutawwal of al-Taftazani [¢.v.], the Diwans of six 
pre-Islamic poets, the Makamat of al-Hariri [¢.v.], not 
to mention the classical dictionaries. The sultan sub- 
mitted his curriculum to the scholars of Egypt, send- 
ing them a questionnaire in which spaces were left for 
replies. This dynamic individual also took an interest 
in pedagogy and he is the author of a treatise entitled 
Mawahib al-Mannan bi-ma yata°akkad ‘ala ’l-mu‘allimin 
ta‘limuh li ’l-sibyan and of a Risdla ft Manhadj al-ta‘lim. 
He also compiled collections of hadiths, wrote epistles 
embodying his religious beliefs and edited an 
anthology of poems, the Tarwih al-kulab; although 
Hést says of him in his Histoire de l’empereur du Maroc 
Sidi Muhammad 6. ‘Abd Allah (extract from the 
unpublished translation by M. Pollack in G. Dever- 
dun, Inscriptions, 247) that he ‘‘had little regard for so- 
called intellectuals, philosophers and poets’’, it was 
during his reign and at his instigation that Ibn al- 
Wannan [q.v. |, whose father had previously resided at 
the court, composed his celebrated urdjuza, al- 
Shamakmaktyya, which is ‘‘a résumé of the traditional 
culture of the Arabs’’ (Hadj-Sadok). In addition, his 
religious fervour, allied with a predictable conser- 
vatism, did not prevent him appreciating dialectal 
poetry, composing it himself occasionally and 
encouraging its dissemination [see MALHUN]. 

Physically, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah was, accord- 
ing to Hést, tall, swarthy, of dignified bearing, sober, 
frugal, relatively chaste in that he had sired no more 
than some ten children although hundreds of wives 
belonged to his harem, strict without being cruel, but 
parsimonious and aware of the need to husband his 
resources in order to accomplish the task of rebuilding 
the country which he had set himself. 

He died on 27 Radjab 1204/11-12 April 1790 near 
Rabat and, his death being initially kept secret, it was 
possible for him to be buried in the imperial palace of 
his city. 

Bibliography: In addition to sources with full 
references given in the article, see G. Host, Efterret- 
ninger om Marékos og Fes, samlede der lander fra 1760 til 
1768, Copenhagen 1779, Ger. tr. Nachrichten von 
Marokos und Fes, Copenhagen 1871, passim.; idem, 
Den Marokanske Kajser Mahomed ben Abdallah’s 
Historie, Copenhagen 1791; L. de Chénier, Recher- 
ches historiques sur les Maures, Paris 1787, iii; G. de 
Lempriére, Voyage dans l’empire de Maroc et le royaume 
de Fez pendant les années 1791 et 1792, French tr. 
Sainte-Suzanne, Paris 1801, ch. IX (éd. A. Savine, 
Le Maroc, il y a cent ans, Paris 1911); Ch. Penz, 
Journal du consulat général de France au Maroc (1767- 
1785), Casablanca 1943; Ibn al-Muwakkit, al- 
Sa‘ada al-abadiyya fr ’l ta‘rif bi-mashahir al-hadra al- 
marrakushiyya, Fas 1336/1917-18, ii, 185 ff.; Ibn 
Zaydan, Ithaf a‘lam al-nas bi-dimal akhbar hadirat 
Miknas, Rabat 1929-33; iii, 178-366; Marrakush1, 
al-I‘lam bi-man halla Marrakush wa-Aghmat min al- 
a‘lam, Fas 1936-9, v, 109-32, with bibl.; Zayani, al- 
Turdjuman al-mu‘rib/Le Maroc de 1631 & 1812, ed. 
and partial tr. O. Houdas, Paris 1886; Nasiri, Kitab 
al-Istiksa, Cairo 1894, Fr. tr. Fumey, in AM, ix-x 
(1906-7); E. Lévi-Provengal, Les historiens des Chorfa, 
Paris 1922, index; H. Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc, 
Casablanca 1949-50, ii, 291-302; M. Lakhdar, La 
vie littéraire au Maroc sous la dynastie Salawide, Rabat 
1971, 210-13 and index. (Ep.) 
MUHAMMAD sb. ‘ABD ALLAH s. at-Hasan 

AL-MUTHANNA B. AL-Hasan B. SALI B. ABE TALIB, 


called aL-NAFS aL-ZAKIYYA, ‘‘the Pure Soul’’, 
©Alid rebel, together with his full brother Ibrahim 
[g.v.] against the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Manstr at 
Medina in 145/762-3. 

He and Ibrahim had, according to al-Wakidi, been 
brought up as future rulers, and Muhammad was 
called al-Mahdi by his father. As early .as the reign of 
the Umayyad caliph Hisham, the two sectarians al- 
Mughira b. Sa‘id al-‘Idjli and Bayan b. Sam‘an 
[¢.2.], who did not recognise Muhammad b. ‘Ali al- 
Bakir [q.v.], endeavoured to make propaganda for 
him. When signs of the imminent collapse of 
Umayyad rule became apparent after al-Walid’s 
death, ‘Abd Allah’s family by his command paid 
homage to Muhammad, with the exception of al- 
Bakir’s son Dja‘far al-Sadik [g.v.]. Wider circles also 
recognised him as the legitimate heir, including the 
Mu*tazilis, who in those days had a distinctly ascetic 
character. Aba Dja‘far, later the ‘Abbasid caliph, was 
at this time attached to this school, and it is several 
times recorded that he was among those who paid 
homage to Muhammad. This is in itself by no means 
improbable and well explains his hostile attitude to 
him, although it remains remarkable that Muham- 
mad nowhere, even in his polemical letters to him, 
refers later to this important fact. The Umayyad 
governor Ibn Hubayra [q.v.] also thought of joining 
him when he was besieged in Wasit in 132/750, but 
dropped the matter when he received no answer to his 
letter. 

When finally the ‘Abbasid Abu ’I-‘Abbas in the 
same year won the caliphate and ousted the ‘Alids, the 
two brothers disappeared and showed thereby that 
they would not recognise him. There now began for 
them a period full of adventure and danger, especially 
after Abi Dja‘far became caliph in 136/754. They 
went secretly from place to place to gain adherents; 
nowhere could they feel safe from the caliph, but the 
people were on the whole favourably disposed to them 
and at least would not betray them. In this way they 
reached not only Basra and Kifa but even went as far 
as al-Sind via Aden; as a rule, however, they stayed 
in Arabia, most securely among the Djuhayna, in 
whose territory lay the hill of Radwa, which so often 
appears in the history of the SAlids. The caliph was 
very uneasy at the continued lack of success of his 
search for them; more and more angrily he demanded 
of his governors in Medina that they should be pro- 
duced and he dismissed several in rapid succession, 
when they appeared, perhaps not without reason, 
ineffective and lukewarm in their efforts. He himself 
took very active steps, but with as little result. On his 
pilgrimage in 140/758, he had Muhammad and 
Ibrahim’s father thrown into prison because they 
would not betray their place of concealment, and on 
a later pilgrimage (144/762), the same fate met the 
sons and grandsons of al-Hasan, ‘Abd Allah’s 
brother. They and ‘Abd Allah were taken to Kifa, 
treated most brutally, and thrown into prison, where 
most of them died. The same thing happened to 
Ibrahim’s father-in-law Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, a 
descendant of ‘Uthman, whose head the caliph sent to 
Khurasan with a certificate on oath that it was the 
head of the ‘Alid Muhammad, in order to intimidate 
his followers there. Shortly before this (Ramadan 
144/December 761), he finally found a governor after 
his own heart, Riyah b. SUthm4n, who conducted the 
search with the necessary vigour. But he was soon able 
to save himself the trouble for in Radjab 
145/November 762, Muhammad appeared in Medina 
and began the rebellion, while his brother Ibrahim 
went to Basra to do the same. It is not clear whether 
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they did this because, in Muhammad’s opinion, the + 
time was ripe or whether they were forced by cir- 
cumstances to hasten their plans. In any case, the 
enterprise was not sufficiently prepared, for although 
they had a large number of followers in Kufa, Basra, 
Egypt (where, however, Muhammad’s son ‘AIT was 
arrested by the ‘Abbasid governor), in Khurasan and 
even in Sind (to which another son ‘Abd Allah al- 
Ashtar was sent), there was no question of any 
organisation, and, as so frequently, the enthusiasm 
for the ‘Alids was like a fire of straw which blazes up 
quickly but dies down soon. In Medina, where Riyah 
was completely taken by surprise, Muhammad in 
keeping with his character acted with great mildness; 
he opened the prison, forbade all bloodshed and was 
content with arresting Riyah. The best elements in 
the town came over to him after the jurist Malik b. 
Anas {q.v.] declared invalid his oath taken to the 
SAbbasids; Mecca ‘also surrendered to the new ruler. 
The outbreak of the revolt was really a relief to Aba 
Dja‘far for he had now, as he said, enticed the fox out 
of his hole. He hurriedly left Baghdad, with the 
building of which he was busy, and went to Kifa, the 
point of danger. With keen instinct he saw that the 
weak point of the rebellion lay in Medina which must 
be attacked first, for in this remote spot there was a 
lack of materials of war and the roads thither could 
easily be barred. But he first of all offered a complete 
amnesty to Muhammad, which however only led to a 
characteristic exchange of letters, in which one 
reproached the other with the weaknesses of his 
family. He then sent his relative ‘Isa b. Musa against 
him with 4,000 men, with instructions however to set- 
tle the matter peacefully if possible. His arrival had a 
sobering effect upon the Medinans, of whom a 
number seized the opportunity to get out of their dif- 
ficult. position. Muhammad, however, remained 
undismayed. He rejected the well-meant advice of 
several men to abandon Medina as an insult to the 
town, but left his people free to stay with him or not. 
He trusted in Allah ‘‘from whom victory comes and 
in whose hand the matter lies’’, and imitated all that 
the Prophet had done in his time in romantic fashion. 
For example, he restored the ditch which the Prophet 
had dug round Medina when it was besieged by 
Kuraysh; he used Muhammad’s sword, and _ his 
battle-cry was the same as that at the battle of 
Hunayn; even the old single combat before the battle 
proper was revived. The result in these circumstances 
was easily foreseen. ‘Isa, after offering a free pardon 
in vain for a few days, laid a few doors over the ditch, 
entered the town and began a battle in which Muham- 
mad’s supporters became fewer and fewer in numbers 
until their leader finally fell (Monday, 14 Ramadan 
145/6 December 762). Muhammad’s head was cut off 
and sent to the caliph. For an analysis of the revolt 
and its aftermath, see IBRAHIM B. ‘ABD ALLAH. 

Muhammad is described as tall and strong with a 
very dark skin, on which account the caliph sar- 
donically called him al-Muhammam, the ‘‘Blackened’’. 
He was rightly called ‘‘the pure soul’’ (al-Tabari, iii, 
200) for his gentle character, but does not seem to 
have been the equal of his brother Ibrahim in 
intelligence and learning. 

After his death and the failure of Ibrahim’s parallel 
rebellion in Basra and lower ‘Irak, Muhammad’s sons 
and brothers scattered to various of the remoter parts 
of the Islamic lands. Of his sons, ‘Ali fled to Egypt, 
‘Abd Allah to Sind and al-Hasan to Yemen; of his 
brothers, Yahya fled to Daylam {.v.] but eventually 
fell into the hands of Harin al-Rashid, by whom he 
was imprisoned and then died in mysterious cir- 


cumstances, while Idris fled to Egypt after the failure 
of the rebellion of his nephew al-Husayn b. ‘Alt b. al- 
Hasan {q.v.| at Fakhkh and thence made his way to 
Morocco, where he founded the Idrisid state [see 1pRis 


t]. 

Bibliography: The two main primary sources 
are Isfahani, Makati al-talibiyyin, ed. Ahmad Sakr, 
Cairo 1365/1946, 205 ff., and Tabart, iii, 66, 143- 
259, 359 ff., 2508; see also YaSkubt, Tarikh, ii, 418, 
424, 431-2, 450, 452-3; Mas‘adi, Muridj, vi, 189- 
98 = §§ 2401-8; idem, Tanbih, 341, tr. Carra de 
Vaux, 438-9; Mubarrad, Kamil, ed. Wright, 146, 
302, 575, 786 ff. For the other primary sources and 
for secondary ones, see the Bibl. of IBRAHIM B. SABD 
ALLAH, to which should be added Y. Marquet, Le 
Sitisme au IX siecle a travers l’Histoire de Ya‘qubi, in 
Arabica, xix (1972), 108-9; H. Kennedy, The early 
Abbasid caliphate, London and Totowa N.J. 1981, 
200 ff. _ (F. Bunt) 
MUHAMMAD 8. ‘ABD ALLAH HASSAN, 

called by his British opponents ‘‘the Mad Mullah’’, 

the local Somali equivalent of the Sudanese 

Mahdi. 

This Somali shaykh was born_in 1250-1/1864 (or, 
according to Djama‘ ‘Umar ‘Ise, in 1272-3/1856) 
near the watering-place of Bohotle in the north-east of 
the present Somali Democratic Republic. He 
belonged to the Ogadén clan, which inhabits the 
region of the same name in the disputed area of 
Eastern Ethiopia-Western Somalia, but lived with the 
Dulbahaute clan where his grandfather had settled. 
Muhammad received a traditional religious training 
and early manifested signs of extreme piety and 
religious zeal. In furtherance of his Islamic studies he 
travelled to Harar, Makdisht and, according to some 
sources, as far as the Sudan. He went on pilgrimage 
to Mecca in 1311-12/1894, where he joined Muham- 
mad b. Salih’s Salihiyya farika. On his return home, 
he began to preach the puritannical message of this 
order, and soon encountered resistance from the 
established Kadiriyya and the British consular régime 
on the western Somali coast. This rebuff, combined 
with the irritant of Christian mission activity and 
increasing Ethiopian military pressure in the Ogadén, 
led Muhammad to proclaim a djthad against the Chris- 
tian intruders. The major opening engagement in the 
ensuing holy war, which dragged on until 1338/1920, 
took place at Jigjiga in the Ogadén, where a large 
force of ‘‘Dervishes’’—as Muhammad’s followers 
called themselves—stormed the recently-established 
Ethiopian post. 

During 1321-2/1904, with fitful Ethiopian rapport 
and Italian compliance, four major British expedi- 
tions were mounted against the Dervishes. Although 
not decisively defeated, the Dervishes prudently 
withdrew to Mijerteynia in the north of Italian 
Somalia and signed a peace treaty (the ‘‘Illig Agree- 
ment’’) with the Italians. By 1325-6/1908, the Der- 
vishes had recovered their strength and renewed their 
campaign with increasing ferocity during the first 
World War until their final defeat by a concerted air, 
sea and land operation in 1920. Sayyid Muhammad, 
as the Dervish leader styled himself—having never 
claimed the tithe Mahdi—died amongst his own 
clansmen in the Ogadén in December 1920 at the age 
of fifty-six. Paradoxically, the end of this guerilla war 
waged to free Somalis of foreign domination found the 
British, Ethiopian and Italian colonisers more firmly 
entrenched than they were at the start. 

While Sayyid Muhammad sought to unite his 
countrymen in defence of their freedom irrespective of 
their clan allegiances, he inevitably drew heavily upon 
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traditional kinship and marriage ties in forming 
alliances. He was bitterly opposed by the Kadiriyya, 
whose leader in southern Somalia was assassinated by 
a party of his Dervishes. His strongest support came 
from his own kin among the Daréd, while the western 
Ishak clans, more firmly under British influence, 
never fully rallied to his call and indeed denounced 
him as a tyrant and fanatic. All, however, recognised 
his qualities as the leading Somali poet of his epoch 
and admired his brilliant command of Somali 
rhetoric. Sayyid Muhammad left behind no theocratic 
organisation, but left instead a legacy of patriotism 
which inspires Somalis to this day. 

Bibliography: British sources on the Sayyid’s 
movement include Correspondence relating to the rising 
of the Mullah Muhammad Abdulla in Somaliland and con- 
sequent military operations, 1899-1902, HMSO Lon- 
don 1903; M. McNeil, In pursuit of the Mad Mullah, 
London 1902; J.W. Jennings, With the Abyssinians in 
Somaliland, London i905; for a more general 
account by a senior British official in the British 
Somaliland Protectorate Administration, see D. 
Jardine, The Mad Mullah of Somaliland, London 
1923. For the corresponding picture from the 
Italian side, see F.S. Caroselli, Ferro e fuoco in 
Somalia, Rome 1931. For a more recent account, 
drawing upon the Somali oral record, see I.M. 
Lewis, The modern history of Somaliland, London 
1965, ch. iv (revised edition, The modern history of 
Somalia, London 1979); and Aw Djama‘ ‘Umar 
‘Ise, Tarikhdi Dardwishta [in Somali], Mogadishu 
1976. For the Sayyid’s poetry, see B.W. Andrze- 
jewski and I.M. Lewis, Somali poetry, Oxford 1964; 
Aw Djama‘ ‘Umar ‘Ise, Diwanka Gabayadi [in 
Somali], Mogadishu 1974; and Said S. Samatar, 
Oral poetry and Somali nationalism: the case of Sayyid 
Muhammad ‘Abdille Hasan, Cambridge 1982. 

_ (1M. Lewis) 

MUHAMMAD s. ‘ABD ALLAH sb. Tanir Dui 
*L-YAMINAYN, Asu ’L-SAppas, Tahirid governor of 
Baghdad. 

Born in 209/824-5, Muhammad in 237/851 was 
summoned from Khurasan by the Caliph to Baghdad 
and appointed military governor (sahzb al-shur{a) in 
order to restore order in the chaos then prevailing. In 
spite of the great power of the Tahirids, who ruled 
Khurasan with considerable autonomy, although they 
nominally recognised the suzerainty of the caliph, his 
task was by no means a light one. After al-Musta‘in 
had ascended the throne (248/862), he confirmed 
Muhammad in his office and also gave him the gover- 
norship of ‘Irak along with the two holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. In the following year troubles 
broke out in Baghdad and Samarra. The Arabs were 
defeated by the Byzantines, and the rage of the people 
was turned against the caliph. The vizier Utamish, 
however, finally succeeded in restoring order with the 
help of the two Turkish generals Wasif and Bugha the 
Younger. 

The ‘Alids also gave the government trouble on 
several occasions. A descendant of ‘Ali named Yahya 
b. “Umar rebelled in Kifa and drove out the governor 
of the town. After he had routed an army sent against 
him by Muhammad, he was attacked by the ‘Abbasid 
general al-Husayn b. Isma‘il while another division 
took him in the rear, and he finally fell in the battle 
(Radjab 250/August 864). Another SAlid, al-Hasan b. 
Zayd b. Muhammad [q.v.], had more success. Two 
prominent men in Tabaristan, who were dissatisfied 
with the rule of the Tahirids, appealed to him in 
250/864, and very soon he was acknowledged as lord 
of the whole of Tabaristan. The Tahirid governors of 


Rayy and Kazwin were driven out and replaced by 
‘Alids; Muhammad b. Tahir, governor of Khurasan, 
a nephew of the governor of Baghdad, then sent an 
army against Rayy. The ‘Alid governor was defeated 
and captured and the town had to surrender, but 
again fell into the hands of the ‘Alids. When the 
former governor of Tabaristan, Sulayman b. ‘Abd 
Allah, invaded this province and conquered it comple- 
tely, al-Hasan b. Zayd had to flee to Daylam, where 
he was defeated by Muhammad b. Tahir (251/865-6); 
after some years (257/870-1), however, he inflicted a 
defeat on the latter’s troops in Djurdjan, and in 
259/872-3 he again became lord of Tabaristan, where 
he founded an ‘Alid dynasty which lasted about sixty 
years. 

Arabia also did not escape ‘Alid plots. A descen- 
dant of ‘Ali named Isma‘il b. Yusuf raised trouble 
there in 251/865, plundered Mecca and Medina and 
killed so many pilgrims that he received the epithet of 
al-Saffak, ‘‘the Bloodshedder’’. There was also con- 
tinual trouble in the capital. In Muharram of the 
same year/February 865, al-Musta‘in left Samarra 
and went to Baghdad. Al-Mu‘tazz [q.v.] was then 
taken by force from his prison in Samarra and pro- 
claimed caliph; he then appointed his brother Abu 
Ahmad, later co-regent with the caliph al-Mu‘tamid, 
as commander-in-chief in the war against al-Musta‘in 
and his governor. When all negotiations failed, the 
latter had to take to arms, but was defeated several 
times. Fighting took place in and around Baghdad 
with varying success during almost the whole year, 
while anarchy in the provinces increased; and when 
Muhammad finally began negotiations with Abu 
Ahmad, he was accused of treason, so that the caliph 
had to protect him against the troops who were furious 
with him. But when Muhammad’s friends told him 
that al-Musta‘in intended to sacrifice himself, he 
made peace with Abi Ahmad. The caliph had reluc- 
tantly to confirm the treaty and abdicate in favour of 
his rival al-Mu‘tazz (Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 251/January 
866), and the latter thereupon ascended the throne. 
Muhammad died in Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 253/November 867. 

Muhammad achieved considerable contemporary 
fame as a scholar as well as a soldier and 
administrator. Not only was he himself a poet, some 
of whose verses are cited by such authorities as al- 
Shabushti and al-Safadi, and patron of the singer 
Zunayn, but he also related hadiths and had a lively 
interest in grammar and philology; prominent in the 
circle which he gathered round himself at Baghdad 
were such notable figures as al-Mubarrad and 
Tha‘lab [q.vv. ]. 

Bibliography: Ya*kabi, Tarikh, ii, 592, 602, 
604, 608, 610-11, 613; Tabari, iii, see Index; 
Mas‘udi, Muridj, vii, 255-6 = §§ 2940-1; Ibn al- 
Athir, vii, 43, 72-125; Safadi, Waft, iii, 304-5; Ibn 
Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawat, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1973-4, iii, 403-4; Ibn Khaldin, al-‘Zbar, iii, 283 ff.; 
G. Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, ii, 379-90, 402; W. 
Muir, The Caliphate, its rise, decline, and fall?, 535 ff.; 
Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid caliphate, 119, 
311-3; G. Rothstein, in Orient. Studien Th. Noldeke 
gewidmet, 165-6; C.E. Bosworth, The Tahirids and 
Arabic culture, in JSS, xiv (1969), 68-9 = Medieval 
Arabic culture and administration, London 1982, no. II; 
idem, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 102-3; R. Mot- 
tahedeh, in ibid., 77-8. 

(K.V. Zetterstéen-[(C.E. Boswortu}) 

MUHAMMAD 38. ‘ABD a1-KADIR at- 
KARDUDI [see at-Karpopi]. 

MUHAMMAD .B. ‘ABD aL-MALIK [see 1BN 
TUFAYL; IBN AL-ZAYYAT; IBN ZUHR]. 
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MUHAMMAD .b. ‘ABD at-RAHIM [see 15N 
AL-FURAT]. a 

MUHAMMAD I 8. ‘ABD at-RAHMAN II, 
caliph of Cordova [see AL-ANDALUS and UMAYYADS OF 
SPAIN]. _ 

MUHAMMAD III 8. ‘ABD at-RAHMAN at- 
MUSTAKFI, caliph of Cordova [see AL-ANDALUS and 
UMAYYADS OF SPAIN]. 

sayyipi/sip] MUHAMMAD IV s. ‘ABD at- 
RAHMAN, ‘Alawid sovereign who reigned over 
Morocco 1276-90/1859-73. 

Born probably around 1230/1815, he was 
appointed by his father, Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Hisham (¢.v.] as viceroy (khalifa) in Marrakesh, where 
he was to continue to reside after his accession to the 
throne and to leave behind a certain number of 
buildings (but less than Sidf Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah [g.v.]). Memorable among them are the 
mausoleum erected in the cemetery (rawda) of Bab al- 
Rubb, the conversion of the ‘Arsat al-Ma‘ash into a 
military quarter, the renovation of the large Agdal 
gardens, the construction of the fountain of Sidi Bal- 
‘Abbas, the mausoleum of the madman called Sidi 
A‘mara and the gates of the Sak al-Madjadiliyya or 
market of the makers of trimmings (see G. Deverdun, 
Inscriptions arabes de Marrakech, Rabat 1956, index). 

In his capacity as khalifa, he assumed command of 
the Moroccan troops who gave battle to Marshal 
Bugeaud, on the right bank of the Isly [g.v.], on the 
Algero-Moroccan frontier, on 14 August 1844, and 
suffered a defeat which opened the eyes of the Sharif- 
ian authorities to the weaknesses of their army. The 
amir ‘Abd al-Kadir [g.v.], who had taken refuge in 
Morocco, ceased from this time to enjoy the sultan’s 
protection, and it was Sidt Muhammad who was 
instructed to outlaw him. Forced back again to 
Morocco by the French troops, the amir was still pur- 
sued, and it was partly due to the attitude adopted 
towards him by the sovereign and his son that he 
decided to surrender to the Duc d’Aumale on 23 
December 1847. 

During the years that followed, the khalifa of 
Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rahman had mainly to contend with 
the turbulent tribes of the Atlas who constantly har- 
ried Marrakesh. Favourable to peaceful relations with 
foreign states, he used to receive not only travellers 
but also agents attracted by the possibility of pro- 
fitable commercial exchanges. Furthermore, he was 
surrounded by renegades and had welcomed more or 
less competent foreign technicians who were indispen- 
sable to him in order to ensure the proper functioning 
of the equipment whose use he had begun to under- 
stand and appreciate; as early as 1854, he had in par- 
ticular tried out a threshing-machine. The policy of 
reforms which he advocated to revitalise the country 
could be applied more boldly during the first years 
which followed his accession. 

This took place without difficulty on the death of his 
father, on 29 Muharram 1276/28 August 1859. Sidi 
Muhammad, who was then in Marrakesh, hastened 
to go to have himself recognised in Meknés and the 
principal towns of North Morocco, before con- 
templating his return to the capital of the South, 
where the situation was none too good. The rebellious 
tribes having invaded, pillaged and blockaded the 
town, Stdt Muhammad was nevertheless able, provi- 
sionally, to establish order, which remained 
precarious until the moment when he took measures 
to chastise the agitators, in particular the Rahamna 
whom he was about to destroy. 

Meanwhile, he had in fact had to bring matters to 
a conclusion with the Spaniards. The latter, harried in 


Ceuta [see santa] by the neighbouring tribes of the 
Rif, launched a war against Morocco, the principal 
episode of which was the victorious campaign which 
brought the Spanish troops as far as Tetwan [see TIT- 
TAWIN] on 5 February 1860; they stayed in the town 
despite the conclusion on 26 April following, under 
the auspices of Great Britain, which believed the 
Spaniards would reach Tangiers, of an agreement 
which was ratified on 26 May. This agreement recom- 
mended the assignment of a piece of supplementary 
territory to Ceuta and Melilla [¢.v.], the concession of 
the enclave of Ifni [¢.v.], the payment of a war indem- 
nity of 20 million duros (the duro being valued at 
around five gold francs), the conclusion of a commer- 
cial treaty and the monopoly of Catholic missions by 
the Spanish Franciscans. Nevertheless, as Tetwan was 
to remain occupied until complete payment of the 
indemnity, Sidt Muhammad sent embassies to Lon- 
don and Paris in order to solicit the intervention of the 
governments with the Spaniards in order to obtain a 
diminution of the sum for payment. He had to take 
out a loan, which presented a problem owing to the 
prohibition against taking interest, regarded as apply- 
ing as much to the borrower as to the lender; finally, 
capital and interest constituted a lump sum taken as 
representing the total amount of the loan. The con- 
vention signed on 24 October 1861 was ratified on 20 
December following, and, on 2 May 1862, the 
Spanish troops left Tetwan. Meanwhile, the commer- 
cial treaty provided for in the agreement had been 
concluded on 20 November 1861 (on all these events, 
see J.-L. Miége, Le Maroc et l'Europe, ii, 349 ff.). 

The previous sultan had begun instituting an open- 
door policy, notably through the treaty signed with 
England in December 1856, which recognised 
freedom of commerce and adopted the principle of 
extra-territoriality (see Miége, op. cit., ii, 261 ff.), and 
through the declaration of 18 May 1858 with the 
Netherlands, which from then on enjoyed the advan- 
tages of the most favoured nation. At his accession, 
the new sultan sent to France one of his entourage, 
Idris b. Muhammad al-‘Amrawi (d. 1296/1878), who 
narrated the incidents on his journey and set down his 
observations in a rthla entitled Tuhfat al-maltk al-Saziz 
bi-mamlakat Bariz (printed Fas 1327/1909). Thus he 
showed his desire to maintain good relations with the 
European powers, and actually, despite the difficulties 
generated by his conflict with Spain between 1860 and 
1862, concluded several international agreements. On 
4 January 1862, a treaty of friendship, commerce and 
navigation was signed with Belgium; 19 August 1863 
saw the conclusion of the Franco-Moroccan so-called 
Béclard Agreement, to which the United States, Great 
Britain, Sweden and Belgium adhered. This limited 
the right of protection which had sometimes been 
abused by the powers, but it also had unfortunate con- 
sequences for the ruler’s freedom of action (see 
Miége, op. cit., ii, 395-409). 

These agreements formed part of the policy of 
reforms that Sidi Muhammad wished to carry out. He 
had provided for this purpose a programme for 
revitalisation of the country which involved the crea- 
tion of Moroccan enterprises in order to end the effec- 
tive monopoly of foreign establishments, the under- 
taking of work to enlarge or improve the ports of Safi 
and Mogador, the erection on Cape Spartel of a 
lighthouse whose administration and upkeep were to 
give rise, on 31 May 1865, to an agreement with most 
of the European powers, the planting of cotton and 
sugar cane to diminish the imports of cloth and sugar, 
the creation of a paper factory in Mogador and the 
construction of a steam mill in Tangiers, not to men- 
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tion the setting up of a lithographic press in Fas. He 
was also occupied with reorganising the army and sent 
agents to Europe to buy arms and munitions, while 
developing the cartridge-making factory of Mar- 
rakesh. 

He lived in peace with his neighbours, particularly 
with the French established in Algeria; a perfect 
entente was established with them after the battle of 
Isly and, independently of the diplomatic missions 
sent to France, for example, in the month of July 
1865, an uncle of Sidi Muhammad visited Napoleon 
III in order to renew the relations of friendship 
between the two nations. The following year, the 
despatch of the k@id Manstr to Touat [see TuwaT] did 
not sour their relations although the region was the 
subject of dispute between them. On the contrary, 
quite a number of French settled in Morocco and par- 
ticipated in its economic life. 

From another point of view, an important event in 
the reign of Sidf Muhammad was the visit, in 1863-4, 
of Sir Moses Montefiore, President of the London 
Committee of British Jews, in an attempt to improve 
the lot of his coreligionists, which left much to be 
desired. Well-received by the sultan, he obtained in 
their favour the dahir (zahir) of 5 February 1864 (see 
al-Nasiri, Jstiksa, Fr. tr. Fumey, ii, 256-8) which, 
without remaining a dead letter, did not, however, 
have spectacular results (on the. Montefiore mission, 
see his Narrative of a mission to the Empire of Morocco in 
1863 and 1864, London 1866; Th. Hodgkin, Narrative 
of a journey to Morocco, London 1866; see also Miége, 
op. cit., ii, 564 ff.). 

The reforms undertaken nevertheless encountered 
the hostility of conservative Moroccan circles, whose 
resistance to foreign penetration blocked several 
attempts. In addition, in February-March 1866, the 
sultan was almost carried off by a serious illness from 
which he recovered, thanks to the care of his doctor 
Adarrak [g.v. in Suppl.]. Despite the reorganisation, 
carried out in 1862, of the collection of customs duties 
which provided a large part of the state revenues, 
financial difficulties accumulated; furthermore, 
natural disasters, leading to famine and epidemics, 
provoked in 1867-8 a serious economic and financial 
crisis which forced the ruler to proceed with an impor- 
tant monetary reform and to renounce the pursuit of 
the envisaged changes. 

From the cultural perspective, Sidi Muhammad b. 
Abd al-Rahm4n, who had received a traditional 
upbringing, nevertheless appears to have studied a lit- 
tle English and French, but his effort at modernisation 
did not extend to the field of public education and the 
University of al-Karawiyyin [g.v.], where he sup- 
pressed the teaching of Kur?anic exegesis (tafsir); as he 
was fairly interested in the exact sciences, he sent a 
group of students to Egypt to learn mathematics. The 
press established in Fas first of all allowed the diffu- 
sion of grammatical texts, such as the Adjurriimiyya of 
Ibn Adjurram [@.v.], and of fikh, such as the ‘Asimiyya 
of Ibn ‘Asim [g.v.], numerous manuscripts of which 
were circulating in Morocco; then, up to a relatively 
recent date, several works of Moroccan and other 
authors. Finally, it was this sultan who urged Akansts 
[¢.v.] to write the history of the ‘Alawid dynasty, and 
also to produce al-Djaysh al-‘aramram, which stops in 
the middle of his reign, on 15 Sha*ban 283/23 Decem- 
ber 1866. This historian, who is also the author of a 
poem in praise of his sovereign, of a certain number 
of compositions in verse, epistles and writings of a 
religious character, is one of the most notable 
representatives of a literary activity that was rather 
restricted and directed towards the denunciation of 


customs contrary to Islamic orthodoxy and the per- 
nicious influence of foreigners. Sidi Muhammad did 
not participate much in this literature, and contented 
himself with cultivating dialectal poetry [see MALHUN]. 

He died by drowning, on 18 Radjab 1290/11 
September 1873, during a boating party on the Agdal 
basin in Marrakesh, and was buried in the 
mausoleum of Mawlay ‘Ali al Sharif which Sultan 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah {q.v.] had rebuilt; the 
tomb is covered by a mkabriyya of marble engraved 
with an epitaph in verse (Ibn Zaydan, J/thdf, iii, 577; 
G. Deverdun, Jnscriptions, no. 173). 

Bibliography: Apart from the works mentioned 
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(lith. Fas 1336/1918), the [thaf a‘lam al-nés of Ibn al- 
Zaydan (Rabat 1929-33, iii, 366-577), al-IVam bt 
man halla Marrakush (Fas 1936-9, v, 336-73) and the 
Istiks@ of Nasiri (Fr. tr. Fumey, in AM, x, 1907). 
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Merry y Colom), as well as the archives of 
Morocco, France, Spain, etc., are especially impor- 
tant for the history of the reign of Sid! Muhammad 
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V’Europe (1830-1894), Paris 1961 (the first volume of 
234 pp. is entirely dedicated to the bibliography). 
We should note among the references L. Arnaud, 
Au temps des mahallas ou le Maroc de 1860 4 1910, 
Casablanca 1952, and should not forget the many 
works of J. Caillé on diplomatic history. Finally, it 
is useful to cite also some general works, such as H. 
Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc (Casablanca 1949-50, ii, 
325-31); E. Lévi-Provencal, Historiens de Chorfa, 
Paris 1922, index, and 405, on his viziers, 
secretaries and chamberlain); G. Deverdun, Mar- 
rakech des origines 4 1912 (Rabat 1966, index); M. 
Lakhdar, La vie littéraire au Maroc sous la dynastie 
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MUHAMMAD .. ‘ABD aL-RAHMAN .B. Asi 

“Atiyya aL-SATAWI, Aba ‘Abd al-Rahman, minor 
poet of the ‘Abbasid period, d. 250/864. A mawla of 
the Banu Layth, which attached itself to Kinana, he 
was born and grew up at Basra. Before arriving at 
Samarra, he had written no poetry. He seems to have 
received a double education: as a secretary, which 
enabled him to fill what were probably minor func- 
tions, and as a mutakallim, in which discipline he was 
said to be a disciple of Husayn al-Nadjdjar [q.v.]. He 
is said to have been the first poet to speak about kalam 
in verse. 

It is not known how he came to find the favour of 
the great personage who was to make his fortune, the 
Muttazili chief kadi Ahmad b. Du?ad (d. 240/854 
[g.v.]). Al-SAtawi (sometimes al-SAtwi) dedicated to 
him numerous eulogies and then elegies, but his star 
waned after the death of his protector. He is reputed 
to have been close also to ‘Alid circles. 

This individual attracts very little sympathy: he is 
described as ‘‘living on very little, evil-smelling and 
dirty’’. He was addicted to drinking and wrote some 
bacchic poetry. Of his work, we only possess 30 pieces 
with a total of 309 verses. His occasional poetry is 
fairly mediocre and borrows the panegyric wording of 
the professional eulogists. He also wrote numerous 
short versified pieces held in honour and appreciated 
by the kuttab. 
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MUHAMMAD sb. ‘ABD a_-WAHHAB (see 1BN 
‘ABD AL-WAHHAB]. 

MUHAMMAD z. ABI ‘AMIR [sce AL-MANSUR B. 
ABI SAMIR]. . 

MUHAMMAD sb. ABI BAKR, a son of the first 
caliph, who was prominent in the opposition against 
the caliph ‘Uthman [g.v. | and who governed Egypt on 
behalf of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib [g.v.] for a time during the 
fitna. According to tradition he was born in the year 
of the Hidjdjat al-Wada‘ or ‘‘Farewell Pilgrimage”’ 
(10/632), and he is further associated with this impor- 
tant event by the report that his mother gave birth to 
him beneath the tree where the Prophet entered thram 
on that occasion. He belonged to the Kurashi clan of 
Taym b. Murra, while his mother, Asma? bint 
“Umays, was of Khath‘am. Through her he had a 
uterine relationship with the descendants of Abu 
Talib (she was taken in marriage by both Dja‘far and 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib), and it is said that he was raised in 
the care and protection (hidir) of ‘Ali (presumably 
after the death of his own father when Muhammad 
would have been aged three). He was the father of the 
fakih al-Kasim b. Muhammad and thus had the same 
ism and kunya as the Prophet. 

He is said to have first voiced his opposition to 
‘Uthman in Egypt when he and Muhammad b. Abi 
Hudhayfa {q. v. | refused to campaign under the gover- 
nor ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh [g.v.] and put for- 
ward a list of the caliph’s ‘‘crimes’’. When the rebels 
from Egypt came to Medina to attack the caliph in 
35/656, Muhammad b. Abi Bakr supported them 
(there are variant traditions as to whether he came 
from Egypt with them or was already in Medina). He 
was prominent in the opposition to the caliph to the 
extent that he is sometimes described as the wali of the 
killing, but, although he is shown as having physically 
maltreated ‘Uthman, he is never accused of having 
delivered the fatal blows himself. It is not really clear 
why he opposed ‘Uthman so strongly, unless it was 
simply a result of his own inclination towards ‘Ali (in 
some traditions he is associated with the latter during 
the events of the siege of ‘Uthman’s house). One 
tradition shows his mother’s sister urging caution 
upon him while he insists that he cannot forget what 
the caliph has done to him. Her question asking what 
he means, however, is left unanswered. Another 
tradition suggests that he was motivated by anger and 
jealousy (al-ghadab wa ’l-fama‘). Following the murder, 
Muhammad supported ‘Ali, by whom he was sent to 
arouse support in Kifa. He was with ‘Alli at the battle 
of the Camel [see aL-DJaMAL] and was entrusted with 
taking the captive ‘A?isha [g.v.], his half-sister by his 
father, to Basra. 

The final episode of his career and his life concerns 
his brief tenure of the governorship of Egypt on behalf 
of ‘Ali. This falls in the period between the Battle of 
the Camel and the conquest of the province by 
Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr b. al-‘As (ca. 38/658), but the 
chronology, causation and associated events are 
reported in a confused and contradictory manner in 
different traditions. Wellhausen discussed the mate- 
rial available to him in some detail in his Das arabische 
Reich and this was summarised by Fr. Buhl in his arti- 





cle on Muhammad b. Abi Bakr in E/'. Among the 
material not considered by Wellhausen and Buhl, the 
traditions collected by al-Kindi in his Wulat Misr are 
especially noteworthy. Wellhausen’s conclusion—that 
it is generally impossible to select one tradition in 
preference to another and that together they illustrate 
the unreliability of the information about this early 
period—seems sensible. Taken together, the tradi- 
tions portray Muhammad’s appointment and his 
policy in Egypt as alienating a group of neutrals, 
prominent among them Mu‘awiya b. Hudaydj al- 
Sakini, who had opposed the rising against ‘Uthman 
but refused to throw in their lot with Mu‘awiya b. Abi 
Sufyan and ‘Amr b. al-‘As. These neutrals now made 
common cause with the ruler of Syria, and ‘Amr led 
an army into Egypt and defeated Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr’s forces at a place called al-Musannat. He 
attempted to flee but was caught by Ibn Hudaydj and 
killed, his body being wrapped in an ass’s skin and 
burned. When ‘A?isha learned of his fate, she refused 
to eat roast meat for the rest of her days. 
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genealogische Werk des Hisam b. Muhammad al-Kalbi, 2 
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MUHAMMAD .. ABI BAKR, founder of the 
Askia dynasty of Songhay {q.v.], generally known 
as Aska al-Hadjdj MuHamMMapD and sometimes as 
Muhammad Ture (Touré in French writings). His 
nisbas, al-‘Turi or al-Silanki, indicate that his paternal 
ancestry was Soninke, though his mother appears to 
have been Songhay and possibly a sister of his 
predecessor Sunni ‘Ali. Under the latter (reigned 
869/1464-5 to 15 Muharram 898/6 November 1492) 
Muhammad served as Tondi-farma or ‘‘Governor of 
the Rock’’, a province stretching across the Hombori- 
Bandiagara region south of the Middle Niger. On 
Sunni ‘Ali’s death, while on campaign, his son Bukar 
or Baru (Abii Bakr) Da‘i was proclaimed ruler by the 
army in the field, but Muhammad was able to raise 
sufficient troops in the western provinces of Songhay 
to challenge him. After an initial defeat, he was able 
to put his rival to flight following a battle near Gao on 
14 Djumada I 898/3 March 1493. Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr then assumed power with his capital at Gao, 
using askia as his regnal title. 

The accession of Askia Muhammad represented a 
victory for the more deeply Islamised non-Songhay 
populations of the western Middle Niger region who 
had been only recently subjugated and incorporated 
into the Songhay empire by Sunni ‘Ali. Under the 
new dispensation, Muslim scholars and holy men 
found favour at court, and the scholarly élite of Tim- 
buktu, who had often suffered at the hands of Sunni 
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‘Ali, were the object of flattering attentions. At the 
same time, the Askia strengthened the administration 
of the western provinces by creating a new office, that 
of Kanfari, whose occupant, based at Tindarma near 
Lake Fati, appears to have been a viceroy for the 
entire western half of the empire. The importance of 
this office may be seen in the fact that when Askia 
Muhammad left for the pilgrimage to Mecca in Safar 
902/October-November 1496, he appointed its first 
incumbent, his brother ‘Umar, to rule in his stead. 

This pilgrimage served to enhance the prestige of 
Askia Muhammad both within Songhay and more 
widely among the Muslim rulers of the western and 
central bila@d al-Sudan. When he returned in Dhu ’!- 
Hidjdja 903/July-August 1498, he was not only pos- 
sessed of the baraka of a pilgrim, but through the good 
offices of the great Egyptian scholar Djalal al-Din al- 
Suydti [g.v.] had obtained from the fainéant ‘Abbasid 
caliph in Cairo al-Mustamsik the authority to rule the 
“lands of Takrir’’ (i.e. the West African Sahel, see 
“Umar al-Nagar in J. Afr. Hist., x [1969], 365-74) in 
his name. He marked his new-found Islamic 
legitimacy with two kinds of action. First, by assum- 
ing responsibility for the appointment of kadis in the 
major Songhay towns, beginning with the appoint- 
ment of Mahmid b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad Akit as 
kadi of Timbuktu in 904/1498-9. Secondly, with a 
series of dihads against his non-Muslim neighbours 
(the first of which was against the Mossi of Yatenga 
in 904/1498-9) and a large number of campaigns 
designed to establish Songhay hegemony and Askia 
Muhammad’s authority as the caliph’s deputy over 
Muslim-ruled states to the east and west of the nuclear 
empire carved out by Sunni ‘Ali in the Middle Niger 
valley. Further sanction for these wars of expansion 
was provided by the visiting Tilimsani fakth Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Maghili [g.v.], who gave 
replies to a series of questions put to him by the Askia 
soon after his return to Gao. He ruled that djhad 
against oppressive Muslim rulers was both lawful and 
necessary, as was djthad against Muslims who failed to 
abandon pagan customs and beliefs and those who 
were ‘‘neglected’’ (muhmalin), i.e. not having made 
an oath of allegiance (bay‘a) to any Muslim amir. The 
resulting acquisition of vast tributary territories and 
control of the major trans-Saharan trade routes laid 
the foundation of Songhay’s prosperity during the 
10th/16th century when it was ruled by a dynasty con- 
sisting of four sons, three grandsons and a nephew of 
Askia Muhammad before the Sa‘dian conquest of 
999/1591.’ 

By late 935/August 1529, however, Askia Muham- 
mad’s energies were exhausted and he had lost his 
sight. His eldest son Musa therefore forced him to 
abdicate and himself seized power. Askia Muhammad 
was confined to various royal residences and survived 
for almost another ten years, dying on 30 Ramadan 
944/2 March 1538 aged a little over 90. 
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MUHAMMAD s. ABI BAKR [see IBN kKayyIM 
AL-DJAWZIYYA; IBN SAYYID AL-NAS]. 

MUHAMMAD 8. ABI HUDHAYFA b. ‘Utba b. 
Rabi‘a b. ‘Abd Shams, Abu ’l-Kasim (genealogy in 
the Diamhara of Ibn al-Kalbi, Tab. 8), Companion 
of the Prophet born in Abyssinia, to which his father 
and his mother (Sahla bint Suhayl b. ‘Amr) had 
emigrated (Ibn Hisham, Sira, ed. Sakka et alit, i, 322, 
ii, 369). 

Following the death of his father in 12/633 at the 
battle of ‘Akraba? [g.v.] against Musaylima [q.v.], the 
young orphan was brought up by ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, 
a fact which makes all the more reprehensible the con~ 
duct which he was later to engage in. Sent to Egypt, 
he took part in the naval battle known as the Ghazwat 
Dhat al-Sawari, ‘‘the Battle of the Masts’’ [see DHAT 
AL-sawari in Suppl.], which probably took place in 
34/654-5; then, for a reason which is unclear, he 
adopted a hostile attitude with regard to the caliph, 
took over the leadership of a group of dissidents and 
marched against ‘Ukba b. ‘Amir al-Djuhani, who was 
deputising for the governor, ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. 
Abi Sarh [q.v.]. The latter had in fact made his way 
to Medina to give his report and in particular to 
inform ‘Uthman of the conspiracies which his enemies 
were beginning to hatch against him; Ibn Abr 
Hudhayfa expelled ‘Ukba from Fustat and took the 
functions of governor into his own hands (35/655). He 
then set about preaching revolt in an overt fashion, 
making capital out of various grievances held by the 
Muslims against the caliph. Forewarned, the latter 
sent to Egypt Sa‘d b. Abt Wakkas (q.v.] with the pur- 
pose of retrieving the situation, but the usurper and 
his supporters forced him to turn back, also resisting 
the return of ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Sarh. 

It is Ibn Abt Hudhayfa who is accused of having 
sent to Medina a contingent of 600 men, but although 
implicated among those responsible for the murder of 
‘Uthman, he was not personally involved, having 
been in Egypt at the time. When the news of this 
bloody episode (18 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 35/17 June 656), 
became known, the supporters of the victim were 
determined to exact revenge. The army mustered 
initially in Sa‘id Misr routed the forces of Ibn Abi 
Hudhayfa and inflicted a decisive defeat on them at 
the beginning of the month of Ramadan 36/February 
657 at Kharibta (see Yakut, s.v.). Confirmed never- 
theless by ‘Ali b. Abi Talib in the post of governor, 
Muhammad b. Abi Hudhayfa prevented Mu‘awiya 
b. Abi Sufyan, who had come from Syria, entering 
Fustat, but he was not slow to conclude an agreement 
with him, putting an end to the conflicts. Leaving the 
government of the country in the care of al-Hakam b. 
al-Salt, he joined the hostages sent to Mu‘awiya, who 
threw them into prison and returned to Syria. The 
prisoners succeeded in escaping, but, pursued by the 
amir of Palestine, they were killed in Dhu ’!-Hidjdja 
36/May-June 657. This marked the end of an adven- 
ture which had lasted some two years. 

Bibliography: Ibm Habib, Muhabbar, 104, 274; 
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1stiab, in margins of the Isdba, iii, 341; Ibn Hadjar, 
Tsaba, no. 7767; Kindi, Governors and Judges, 14-20; 

Ibn Taghribardi, Nudjam, i, 94-5; Da@trat al-ma‘arif, 
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30. 7 _ (Cu. Petar) 

MUHAMMAD zs. ABI ’L-KASIM (see Bn abi 
DINAR]. = 

MUHAMMAD sb. ABI MUHAMMAD [see 18N 
ZAFAR]. z 

MUHAMMAD .. ABI ’t-SADJ, Asi ‘Usayp 
ALLAH, son of Abu ’]-Sadj Diwdad, an Eastern Ira- 
nian (not Turkish) noble from the region of 
Ushriisana {q.v.] in Transoxania. For his early 
career, see the article sADjIDs. 

After his rupture with the Talanid Khumarawayh, 
he returned to Baghdad (276/889) and appears to 
have remained there (cf. al-Tabari, iii, 2122) until his 
appointment as governor of Adharbaydjan in 
279/892. Though on his arrival he had entertained 
friendly relations with the Bagratid king of Armenia, 
Sembat (succeeded 891), after seizing Maragha in 
280/893, he made a first incursion into Armenia, but 
without success. At the same time, he had 
strengthened his position at Baghdad by giving his 
daughter in marriage to al-Mu‘tadid’s confidant, the 
general Badr al-Mu‘tadidi. Having been rejoined by 
his khadim or eunuch, the general Wasif, who had 
defeated the Dulafid ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in al- 
Dyibal in 281/894-5 but did not succeed in annexing 
his territory, he made a second expedition into 
Armenia in 282-3/895-6, and captured Kars, Dwin 
and Vaspurakan. Subsequently, he came to terms 
with Sembat, but his son Diwdad remained as gover- 
nor of Dwin until Muhammad’s death. In 284/897-8 
Muhammad declared his independence, but finding 
himself unable to withstand al-Mu‘tadid, made 
prompt submission, was pardoned, and in the follow- 
ing year was officially recognised as governor of 
Armenia in addition to Adharbaydjan. About the 
same time, he appears to have adopted the title of al- 
Afshin, which appears on his coinage, and which was 
evidently intended as a claim to descent from the old 
princely family of Ushrisana [see aFSHIN and Justi, 
Tranisches Namenbuch, s.v. Piina]. In 287/900 he made 
a further indirect attempt to extend his rule over the 
territories which were slipping from the grasp of the 
Tulunids by encouraging Wasif to seize Malatya and 
to apply to the caliph for investiture with the govern- 
ment of Cilicia. Al-Mu‘tadid, however, learning that 
this was only a preliminary step towards the seizure of 
Diyar Mudar by Wasif and al-Afshin, put an end to 
their design by a swift and unexpected campaign 
against Wasif, who was himself captured. Al-Afshin 
died a few months later (Rabi* I 288/March 901) at 
Bardha‘a. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
above and in the article sADj1ps, see Mas‘tdi, 
Muriidj, viii, 144-5, 196-200 = §§ 3283-5, 3335-9; 
Kindi, Wulat Misr, ed. Guest, 238; Ibn Khallikan, 
ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 250-1, tr. de Slane, i, 500; Histozre de 
L’Arménie par le patriarche Jean VI, tr. J. St. Martin, 
Paris 1841, 132-3, 145-6, 153-9, 165-9, 173-8; 
M.F. Brosset, Collection d’historiens arméniens, St. 
Petersburg 1874-6, i, 187-9, 193-6, ii, 428; R.R. 
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Markwart, Stidarmenten und die Tigrisquellen, Vienna 
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(H.A.R. Grips) 

MUHAMMAD «2g. ABI ‘UYAYNA (= Abu ’I- 


Minhal) B. ac-Munazvas B. Ast Surra, Abt Harb al- 
Muhallabr, ‘Abb4sid official who was governor of 
Rayy under the caliphate of al-Mansir (136-58/754- 
75); it is also known that the latter imprisoned him 
and imposed a fine on him (Aghani, ed. Beirut, xx, 
23). 

This obscure individual merits attention only on 
account of the confusion created in the minds of 
authors and editors or commentators, on the one hand 
by the name (or surname, but not kunya) of Abu 
“Uyayna born by two descendants of al-Muhallab 
[g.v.], sc. his son, who was the father of this Muham- 
mad, and his great-grandson, son of the same 
Muhammad; and concurrently the use of an 
appellative, Ibn Abi ‘Uyayna, common to three per- 
sons, sc. Muhammad and his two more eminent sons 
‘Abd Allah and Abu ‘Uyayna. It is thus that ‘Abd al- 
Salam Hardin, editor of the Bayan of al-Djahiz, calls 
Muhammad the poet Abu ‘Uyayna (i, 50, 361) and 
makes ‘Abd Allah the brother of his own father (iv, 
84); in the K. al-Hayawan (v, 315) he commits the 
same error with regard to Abu ‘Uyaynaa. It is true that 
the error is excusable, seeing that the author of Aghani 
(ed. Beirut, xx, 19) made it before him, while being 
aware of his imprecision, reproducing soon afterwards 
a second genealogy, Abi ‘Uyayna b. al-Mundjab b. 
Abr ‘Uyayna; this is also incorrect, given that al- 
Mundjab is the name of a brother of Muhammad. 

A. Ghedira [see 1BN ABI ‘uyayNa] has succeeded in 
removing this ambiguity in an article in Arabica, x/2 
(1963), 154-87, and in distinguishing between the 
Poetic activity of each of the two sons of Muhammad 
(see BEO, xix [1966], 85-132). In the first of these 
articles (155), he cites a number of examples of confu- 
sion which he subsequently sets about correcting. The 
author of the present article made the mistake of 
following the Aghani in a passage of his Milieu basrien 
(171-3) where the father of the poet Aba SUyayna is 
called al-Mundjab, and of proposing an identification 
of the poet with a certain Abi ‘Uyayna mentioned in 
the K. al-Bukhala? (ed. Hadjiri, 132; tr. Pellat 209, 
327). Another victim of this regrettable ambiguity is 
the author of the Da?irat al-ma‘arif, who calls Muham- 
mad (ii, 319-20) the poet Aba ‘Uyayna. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, with the 

addition of Tabari, who mentions (ii, 1215, 1320, 

1413) Abu ‘Uyayna, son of al-Muhallab, in 98/717 

and 107/726, also the Dyamhara of Ibn al-Kalbi, who 

indeed shows Abi ‘Uyayna among the numerous 
sons of al-Muhallab (Tab. 204) but does not take 
the genealogical table beyond this level. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

MUHAMMAD ss. ABI ZAYNAB [see su 
*L-KHATTAB]. 

MUHAMMAD sb. AGHLAB [see aGHLasips}. 

MUHAMMAD 8s. AHMAD [see asu ’L- 
MUTAHHAR AL-AZDI in Suppl.; IBN AL-SALKAMI; IBN 
YAS; IBN RUSHD]. 

MUHAMMAD sb. AHMAD at-ISKANDARA- 
NI, Arab physician, hence referred to as al-tabib, 
who is regarded as the first Kur°an interpreter in 
modern times who discusses non-Arab occidental 
sciences in Kur’4n commentaries. In 1880 he pub- 
lished Kashf al-asrar al-niraniyya al-Kur°aniyya in Cairo, 
a few years before the British occupation of Egypt. 
According to its title and subtitle, this book solves the 
Kuranic secrets of ‘‘celestial bodies, the earth, 
animals, plants and minerals’’. 

In 1299/1881-2 he seems to have moved to 
Damascus, where he published in 1883 a second book 
entitled Tibyan al-asrar al-rabbaniyya fi ’l-nabatat wa ’I- 
ma‘adin wa ’l-khawdass al-hayawantyya ‘‘The demonstra- 
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tion of the divine secrets concerning plants, minerals 
and the characteristics of animals’’. The use of the 
word tibydn in the title of this book should remind the 
reader of Kur’an, XVI, 89, ‘‘We have sent down to 
thee the Book as an explanation (tbyan) of 
everything.”’ 

In both these books the author discusses questions 
that in a primary or secondary school would be 
designated as natural history. In these discussions, the 
author always makes a connection with verses from 
the Kur’an. Nowadays, this brand of Kur’an exegesis 
is called tafsir “ilmi, ‘‘scientific exegesis’. 

The apologetic character and political implications 
of tafstr ‘itmt are made clear by a caption which al- 
Iskandarani often puts above the sections of his 
Tibyan: ‘‘Would God have omitted to reveal to the 
people of His Kur?’an knowledge about...’’, a formula 
which then ends with the mention of some ‘‘Western”’ 
invention or discovery that has been instrumental in 
creating the Western superiority that temporarily 
made the establishment of foreign rule over large 
parts of the Muslim world a possibility. 

Bibliography: Sarkis, 438; Muhammad Husayn 

al-Dhahabt, al-Tafsir wa ’l-mufassiriin, Cairo 1962, 

iii, 163-4; J.J.G. Jansen, The interpretation of the 

Koran in modern Egypt, Leiden 1974, 40-1. 
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MUHAMMAD .. ‘SALI [see 18N DJAWAD AL- 
ISFAHAN{; IBN SARABI; IBN SASKAR; IBN BABAWAYH; IBN 
MUKLA; IBN AL-TIKTAKA; IBN WAHSHIYYA]. _ 

MUHAMMAD ». ‘ALI B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. at- 
‘ABBAS, great-grandson of the Prophet’s uncle al- 
‘Abbas and father of the ‘Abbasid caliphs al- 
Saffah and al-Mansir [g.vv.]. 

Muhammad was an important figure in the 
establishment of the ‘Abbasid da‘wa, but the sources 
are confusing and his rdle was embellished by later 
‘Abbasid historiography. He is said to have been only 
fourteen years younger than his father ‘Ali and had 
taken over the leadership of the family well before the 
latter’s death in 118/736. It seems most likely that 
Muhammad had become acquainted in Damascus 
with Aba Hashim [g.v.], son of Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya [9¢.v.], and become his most promising 
pupil. During the reign of al-Walid (86-96/705-15) the 
family settled in al-Humayma [g.v.| and it was here 
shortly before his death in 98/716-17 that Abu 
Hashim is said to have delivered his famous testament 
which entrusted his followers to the leadership of the 
‘Abbasid family. Muhammad’s achievement seems to 
have been to translate this testament into reality. 
According to some sources, it was he who decided that 
al-Kiifa was unsuitable and that the centre of the 
da‘wa should be in Khurasan. He never visited the 
province himself, but attempted to keep in touch 
through Bukayr b. Mahan in al-Kufa. This was not 
entirely successful, as was shown when Khidash [@.v. ] 
(executed ca. 118/736) clearly deviated from the 
accepted line. After Khidash’s death, Muhammad 
found Sulayman b. Kathir al-Khuza‘I a more 
amenable leader. It seems to have been the failure of 
the rebellion of Zayd b. SAI [g.v.] in 122/740 and 
especially the execution of his son Yahya b. Zayd in 
Khurasan in 125/743 which finally induced the 
leaders of the Khurasani da‘wa to accept fully the 
claims of the ‘Abbasids. Muhammad died in Dhu ’I- 
Ka‘da 125/August-September 743 before this was 
complete, and it was left to his son Ibrahim to assume 
effective control of the movement which was to over- 
throw the Umayyads seven years later. 

Bibliography: See the general sources for the 
period, especially Tabari; Akhbar al-dawla al- 
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MUHAMMAD .-B. ‘ALI at-RIDA B. Misa s. 
Dya‘rar, Ast: Dya‘Far aL-Dyawab or AL-TAKI, the 
ninth Imam of the Twelver Shi‘a. He was born in 
Ramadan 195/June 811 at his grandfather’s estate 
Surayya (?) near Medina. His mother was a Nubian 
concubine called Sabika who was reported to be of the 
family of Mariya al-Kibtiyya [g.v.], the concubine of 
the Prophet and mother of his son Ibrahim. Accord- 
ing to other reports, her original name was Durra and 
she was called al-Khayzuran by the Imam ‘Ali al- 
Rida. Muhammad is described as black-skinned, and 
the caliph al-Ma’miin’s decision to marry his 
daughter Umm al-Fadl to him seems to have been 
criticised partly on that ground. ‘Abbasid opposition 
to the marriage was, however, more deeply motivated 
by disapproval of al-Ma?min’s pro-‘Alid policies. At 
the time of ‘Ali al-Rida’s death (203/818), Muham- 
mad, his only son, was seven years old. His succession 
to the imamate as a minor stirred up considerable 
controversy among the followers of his father. A 
group of them recognised ‘Ali al-Rida’s brother 
Ahmad b. Masa as the successor. Another group 
joined the Wakifa, who recognised Misa al-Kazim 
[g.v.] as the last Imam whose return they expected, 
while others, who had backed ‘Ali al-Rida’s imamate 
after his appointment as successor to the caliphate for 
opportunistic reasons, returned to their Sunni and 
Zaydi communities. Of those who recognised 
Muhammad as the Jmam, some held that he had 
received the requisite perfect knowledge of all 
religious matters through divine inspiration from the 
time of his succession, irrespective of his age, while 
others maintained that he acquired it from the books 
of his father when he reached maturity. Muhammad’s 
marriage with Umm al-Fadi was contracted in his 
absence while he was still a child. Al-Tabart (iti, 1029) 
reports it under the year 202/817, when al-Ma’min 
also gave his daughter Umm Habib in marriage to 
‘Ali al-Rida, while al-Ya‘kubi (ii, 552-3) places it after 
al-Ma?min’s arrival in Baghdad in 204/819. The 
actual marriage took place in 215/830 when al- 
Ma’min summoned Muhammad from Medina and 
met him, on his way to lead a campaign against the 
Byzantines, at Takrit in Safar/April 830. Al-Ma?mtn 
ordered him to cohabit with Umm al-Fadl, and the 
two resided in the house of Ahmad b. Yusuf, a 
secretary of al-Ma?miun, on the banks of the Tigris in 
Baghdad until the pilgrimage season (January 831), 
when the Jmam left with his family and dependents for 
Mecca and then returned to his estate near Medina. 
His son and successor ‘Ali had already been born in 
212/828 by a concubine, and the marriage with Umm 
al-Fadl remained without issue. She is reported to 
have complained to her father about his preference for 
his concubines, but al-Ma?min rejected her com- 
plaint. A year after his accession, al-Ma?mtin’s suc- 
cessor al-Mu‘tasim summoned the Jmam, for 
unknown reasons, to Baghdad. He arrived in Muhar- 
ram 220/January 835 and died there towards the end 
of the same year (6 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja/30 November 835 
seems to be the best attested date). Al-Mas‘idi 
(Muridj, vii, 115 = § 2798) appears to be mistaken in 
placing his death in 219/834. The alternative date 
mentioned by him (vii, 171 =§ 2855), during the 
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caliphate of al-Wathik (227-32/842-47), was evidently 
deduced from the reports that the latter (heir-apparent 
in 220/835) led the funeral prayer for him. Some ShiT 
sources accuse al-Mu‘tasim or Umm al-Fadl of 
having poisoned him, but this is expressly denied by 
Shaykh al-Mufid. He was buried near his grandfather 
Misa al-Kazim in the Makabir Kuraysh on the west 
bank of the Tigris, where the shrine of al-Kazimayn 
came to house the tombs of the two Jmams. 
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in the article): Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur, K. Baghdad, 
ed. H. Keller, Leipzig 1908, 262-3; Tabari, iii, 
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_ (W. Mavetunc) 

MUHAMMAD .,z. ‘ALI 38. ‘UMAR, Abu ’I- 
Hasan, poet, man of letters and Shafi‘i fakih of 
the 5th/11th century, known as Ibn Abi ’I-Sakr al- 
Wasiti. Born in Dhu’Il-Ka‘da 409/March-April 1019, 
he died on 14 Djumada I 498/1 February 1105. A 
disciple, at the Nizdmiyya [g.v.] in Baghdad, of al- 
Shirazi (393-476/1003-83 [g.v.]) whose funeral elegy 
he wrote, he is noted for his ardent attachment to 
Shafil doctrine, and he composed on this topic some 
poems called shafityya. He himself collected his verses 
in a Diwan in one volume which may have allowed 
him to exercise his gifts as a calligrapher, but only part 
of his production survives, preserved in the Zinat al- 
dahr of Abu ’l-Ma‘ali ’Il-Khatiri, according to F. 
Bustani (Da*irat al-ma‘arif, ii, 314) who mentions no 
other reference. Nevertheless, some verses are to be 
found in Yakut (Udaba?, xviii, 257-60) and Ibn 
Khallikan ( Wafayat, ed. Insan ‘Abbas, ii, 129, iv, 450- 
2). The language is very simple, as are the themes, 
which concern the present life and great age of the 
poet. 

Bibliography: See also Zirikli, vii, 163-4; 
Kahhila, x, 319. 2 (Ep.) | 
MUHAMMAD .,. ‘ALI at-SHALMAGHANI, 

Abu Dja‘far, also known as Ipn Ast ’L-SAZAKIR, a 
heretic of the ‘Abbasid period (d. 322/934), who 
went so far as to claim that the deity was incarnated 
in himself. 

Initially an Imami committed to the study of 
alchemy, he devoted to this discipline several works 
such as Kitab al-Khama*ir, K. al-Hadjar, Sharh K. al- 
Rahma of Djabir [q.v.]. He subsequently formulated 
the doctrines of the ‘Azakiriyya, borrowing elements 
from various philosophical and religious groups: 
antinomians (zbahiyya [see 1BAHA]), upholders of hulal 
[g.v.], Mazdaeans, Manichaeans, etc. He had some 
important disciples under the caliphate of al-Muktadir 
(295-320/908-32 [g.v.]), notably Ibn al-Furat (241- 
312/855-924 [¢.v.]) and his son Muhassin. Under the 
vizierate of al-Khakani (312/924-5), he was forced to 
flee and took refuge at Mawsil under the protection of 
Nasir al-Dawla [q.v.], later returning to Baghdad. He 
then acquired more disciples under the viziers and 
senior officials, who were persecuted in 322/934 under 
the vizierate of Ibn Mukla [g.v.]. Having hitherto 
taken refuge in secrecy, he emerged from it during 
this year and was arrested and imprisoned by the 
vizier. While admitting that the compromising 


documents discovered in his possession were authen- 
tic, he denied the existence of his madhhab and 
disavowed the heretics who claimed to be his sup- 
porters. His disciple Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Abr 
©Awn (d. 322/934 [q.v.]), instructed by the caliph al- 
Radi (322-9/934-40 [g.v.]) to strike al-Shalmaghani, 
kissed his beard declaring that he was his god. The 
fukaha then issued a fatwa condemning him to death, 
and he was executed in Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 322/October- 
November 934; subsequently his carcase was burned. 
The Bab [q¢.v.] Husayn b. Rawh b. Abr Bakr al- 
Nawbakhti (d. 326/938), with whom he had been 
associated (Fihrist, ed. Cairo, 251, which quotes 
rather Aba Sahl Ibn Nawbakht), must have had a 
share in his condemnation, since he had disputed with 
him the title of wakil of the Eleventh Jmam, al-Hasan 
al-‘Askari. 

Among his other works, the following are worthy of 
mention: Mahtyyat al-“sma, al-Zahir bi ’l-hudjadj al- 
‘akliyya, Fadl al-nutk ‘ala ’l-samt and al-Bad? wa ’l- 
mashi’a. As to his doctrine, it is revealed in a letter 
from al-Radi to the Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad (301- 
31/913-43 [g.v.]) which is reproduced by Yakdat 
(Udaba?, i, 239 ff.). This fairly long text, which 
should be approached with caution, shows first that 
the caliph himself was worried by the activities of Ibn 
al-‘Azakir, which had encountered a degree of success 
among members of a social élite of rather dubious 
morality; this heretic in fact endorsed all kinds of lax- 
ity and gave his support in particular to a moral liber- 
tarianism probably borrowed from Mazdeism and 
revealed in a treatise entitled Kitab al-Hassa al-sadisa. 
Manichaeism, for its part, inspired the doctrine of 
divine incarnation in a human being (successively in 
Adam, Idris, Noah, Salih..., ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, Ibn 
Abi ’I-‘Azakir who was necessarily the last), to whom 
there corresponds his opposite (didd), a demon. Al- 
Shalmaghani accepted the notion of metempsychosis, 
without however making it, apparently, a principal 
point of doctrine. He rejected both the ‘Abbasids and 
the Talibids, but favoured ‘Ali, as might be expected 
on the part of an extreme Shi‘i. He denounced Moses 
and Muhammad as traitors, and reckoned that ‘Ali 
had granted to the latter a term of 350 years, at the 
conclusion of which the skari‘a would be repealed and 
replaced by another system, developed, so it is to be 
presumed, by Ibn Abi ’!-‘Azakir and the ‘Azakiriyya. 
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_ (Cu. PELLaT) 

MUHAMMAD .. ‘ALI Zayn aL-‘Apipin, Abu 
Dja‘far, called a.-BAKIR, the fifth Imam of the 
Twelver Shi‘a. The epithet al-Bakir, short for bakir 
al-‘ilm, is explained as meaning either ‘‘the one who 
splits knowledge open’”’ (i.e. brings it to light), or ‘‘the 
one who possesses great knowledge’. The Prophet 
Muhammad is quoted as declaring that al-Bakir was 
already referred to by this epithet in the Torah (Ibn 
Babawayh, ‘I/al al-shard7i‘, Nadjaf 1385/1966, 233; 
idem, Amali, Nadjaf 1389/1970, 315). Al-Bakir was 
born in Medina on 3 Safar or 1 Radjab 57/16 Decem- 
ber 676 or 10 May 677 (or on the same days of the 
same months in 56/675-6). According to one account, 
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he could still recall the day on which al-Husayn had 
been killed (10 Muharram 61/October 680) and the 
travails which had beset his family at the time. His 
mother, Fatima Umm ‘Abd Allah, was a daughter of 
al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, making al-Bakir a grandson of both 
al-Hasan and al-Husayn. When he was still a boy, it 
is said, the Prophet’s greetings were conveyed to him 
by the venerable Companion Djabir b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Ansari [g.v. in Suppl.}; this is seen by the Imamiyya 
as proof of the legitimacy of his imamate. 

Al-Bakir became Imam upon the death of his father 
Zayn al-‘Abidin (in 94/712-3 or 95/713-4). He pur- 
sued his father’s quietist policy, and refused to sup- 
port revolts against the Umayyads. His relations with 
them were nevertheless uneasy. He is reported to have 
been victorious in a disputation with Nafi‘, a mawla of 
“Umar b. al-Khattab, who had challenged al-Bakir at 
the behest of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik; if the story is 
true, this success can hardly have endeared him to the 
caliph (al-Kulini, a/-Kafi, viii, 120-2). Hisham sum- 
moned al-Bakir to Damascus on several occasions, 
and at least once had him imprisoned and then sent 
back to Medina, ordering his escort to give him 
neither food nor drink on the way. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, in contrast, was favourably disposed towards 
him, and after meeting him in Medina had the Fadak 
{g.v.] oasis returned to the SAlids. In an utterance 
apparently propagated by anti-‘Alid circles and 
recorded by Ibn Sa‘d (Tabakat, v, 333; cf. Crone and 
Hinds, God’s caliph, Cambridge 1986, 36), al-Bakir 
identifies ‘Umar as the Mahdi [q.v.].In an Imami 
text, al-Bakir prophesies that ‘Umar will become 
caliph, will do his best to spread justice and will be 
honoured by the people when he dies; upon ‘Umar’s 
death the inhabitants of the earth will weep for him 
(since he was a good ruler), while the inhabitants of 
heaven will curse him (since he was, after all, a usurp- 
ing Umayyad). Al-Bakir is said to have been particu- 
larly complimentary about a son of ‘Abd al-Malik 
known as Sa‘d (or Sa‘id) al-Khayr, whom he des- 
cribed as an Umayyad belonging to the Prophet’s 
family (umawi minnd ahl al-bayt). The text is preserved 
of two epistles which al-Bakir allegedly sent to Sa‘d 
(al-Kulini, al-Kaft, viii, 52-7). Al-Bakir may also have 
met ‘Abd al-Malik himself (though such a meeting 
would have had to take place before al-Bakir’s 
assumption of the imamate): according to a story on 
the authority of Haran al-Rashid, ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
decision to issue an Islamic gold coinage, replacing 
the Byzantine denarius by the Muslim dinar, was made 
at the suggestion of al-Bakir (al-Bayhaki, al-Mahasin 
wa ‘l-masawi, ed. F. Schwally, Giessen 1902, 498- 
504 =ed. Beirut 1380/1960, 467-71). 

Al-Bakir’s fame as a scholar soon spread beyond the 
immediate circle of his Shi‘i supporters; among his 
disciples are mentioned ‘Amr b. Dinar (d. 125/742- 
2), Ibn Djuraydj (d. 150/767 [g.v. in Suppl.] and al- 
Awza‘l (d. 157/774) [q.v.]. According to one of his 
admirers, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ata? al-Makki, in al-Bakir’s 
presence all scholars felt humble. In addition, various 
miracles are attributed to him: he could converse with 
animals, make the blind see and foretell future events 
(for instance, the death in battle of his brother Zayd, 
the defeat of the Umayyads, and the accession of the 
‘Abbasid al-Mansur). 

The systematic, public teaching of Imami law 
appears to have been initiated by al-Bakir (al-Kulini, 
al-Kafr, ii, 20). One of the distinctive Imami rulings 
that go back to him is that when entering on a state 
of ritual purity before prayer, to wipe the soles of 
one’s footwear (al-mash ‘ala ’l-khuffayn (g.v.]) is not 
acceptable as a substitute for washing one’s feet; 


according to the Kufan traditionist Aba Ishak al- 
Sabri (d. 128/745-6 or 129/746-7), al-mash ‘ala 'I- 
khuffayn had previously been universally permitted. 
Al-Bakir also defended mut‘ [q.v.] as a practice sanc- 
tioned by the Prophet. 

Al-Bakir was probably the first to formulate what 
were to become the basic doctrines of Twelver 
Shi‘ism. Principal among these are the belief that the 
imamate passes on from one Imam to the next by vir- 
tue of a divine command which is revealed in an 
explicit divinely-inspired designation (nass) made first 
by the Prophet Muhammad (who listed all the Imams) 
and then by each Imam in turn designating his suc- 
cessor; that all Imams are descendants of the Fatimid 
line; that they possess special knowledge of a kind 
denied to ordinary mortals; and that they have 
absolute spiritual authority and should also have 
absolute political authority. Any of the Imam’s doc- 
trinal or legal pronouncements is taken as coming 
from the Prophet via the Imam’s ancestors (having 
been transmitted from generation to generation either 
by ordinary human means, e.g. speech, or by 
heredity). Thus it is that a Shi‘ Aadith will often end 
with an Imam rather than with the Prophet. Al-Bakir 
defended the doctrine of dissociation (bara’a) [q.v.] 
from the enemies of the Imams, chief among whom 
were the majority of the Companions and in par- 
ticular the first three caliphs. It is in order to counter 
belief in this tenet that Sunni authorities put it about 
that al-Bakir declared his loyalty to Aba Bakr and 
‘Umar. Al-Bakir also maintained that under certain 
circumstances, self-protection through dissimulation 
(takiyya [q.v.]) is permissible, and that in case of 
danger to life or limb it is mandatory. 

The Imami position as developed under al-Bakir 
was hostile to individual reasoning (igjtihad): al-Bakir 
describes the ideal disciple as one who unquestion- 
ingly receives, transmits, and abides by the Imam’s 
rulings. Yet he had to contend with mavericks within 
his own camp. One of the best known was Zurara b. 
A‘yan (d. 150/767), who held independent views on 
several theological questions; he thus argued (against 
al-Bakir) that there is no intermediate position 
between believer and unbeliever (al-Kulini, a/-Kafy, ii, 
402-3; al-Kishshi, Ridjal, 128-9). Another disciple, 
Muhammad b. al-Tayyar, used arguments of his own 
when debating with his opponents rather than relying 
on what the Imam had said, and for this al-Bakir 
rebuked him (al-Barki, al-Mahdsin, Tehran 
1370/1950-1 i, 213). At the same time, many of al- 
Bakir’s disciples faithfully wrote down his utterances 
in the form of collections of traditions (usi#), and these 
in turn formed the basis for the later comprehensive 
works on Imami law. 

Al-Bakir is said to have held disputations on legal 
or theological issues with Muslim opponents such as 
the Mu‘tazili ‘Amr b. SUbayd (d. ca. 144/761 [¢.v.]) 
and the Kh@ridji ‘Abd Allah b. Nafi‘ al-Azrak, and to 
have won a debate with a leading Christian scholar in 
Damascus. Imami tradition describes a meeting 
between al-Bakir and Abt Hanifa in which the latter 
is presented in a rather negative light. In contrast, 
Hanafi sources describe Aba Hanifa as a disciple of 
al-Bakir’s about whom the Imam was highly com- 
plimentary, prophesying that he would revive the 
Prophet’s sunna (al-Muwaffak b. Ahmad, Manakib Abi 
Hanifa, Beirut 1401/1981, 38; al-Kardari, Manakib Abi 
Hanifa, Beirut 1401/1981, 37-8, 79). 

Various extremist Shi‘is claimed to derive both 
their teachings and their authority from al-Bakir. One 
was the Kifan Aba Mansiar al-‘Idjli, who claimed 
prophethood both for al-Bakir and for himself as al- 
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Bakir’s designated successor (wasi); another was 
reportedly al-Mughira b. Sa‘id al-‘Idjli (d. 119/737). 
Djabir b. Yazid al Dju‘fi (d. 127/744-5 or 128/745-6 
[q.v. in Suppl.]), to whom al-Bakir is said to have 
revealed some 70,000 secret traditions, appears as a 
central figure in Ktfan ghulat circles. Al-Bakir and 
Djabir occupy a prominent role in the composite 
gnostic text Umm al-kitab. In the opening section (of 
uncertain date), the five-year old al-Bakir appears 
before his teacher ‘Abd Allah b. Saba? as the incarna- 
tion of the highest divinity. In the main part (the 
‘Apocalypse of Djabir’’), which has been tentatively 
dated to the mid 2nd/8th century (Halm, Gnosis, 120), 
al-Bakir divulges to Dyabir al-Dju‘fi secrets such as 
how the cosmos was created, how human souls fell 
into this world and how they can gain deliverance 
from it. The rest of the work consists of questions 
addressed to al-Bakir on a variety of subjects. Imami 
tradition responded to the extremist Shi‘T attempt to 
appropriate al-Bakir by propagating numerous anti- 
ghulat sayings by the Imam. 

In Imami circles, al-Bakir’s relations with his 
brother Zayd are described as cordial. Al-Bakir is 
said, however, to have warned Zayd of the conse- 
quences of a premature uprising against the 
Umayyads. A number of al-Bakir’s disciples, 
including in particular Abu ’l-Djarid Ziyad b. al- 
Mundhir, introduced some of his doctrines among the 
early community of Zayd’s supporters (the 
Djaridiyya). Abu ’I-Djartiid also transmitted al- 
Bakir’s Kur’an exegesis (Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. 
Rida Tadjaddud, Tehran 1391/1971, 36), which is 
partially preserved in the Tafsir of ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al- 
Kummi. Al-Bakir appears as an authority in the 
works of later Zaydi writers; as a rule, however, he is 
not recognised as an Imam (R. Strothmann, Das 
Staatsrecht der Zaiditen, Strassburg 1912, 107; cf. 
Madelung, a/-Qasim, 172), and appears instead as 
acknowledging Zayd’s superior knowledge and so, by 
implication, Zayd’s claims to the imamate (cf. van 
Arendonk, Les débuts de l’Imamat zaidite au Yémen, tr. J. 
Ryckmans, Leiden 1960, 39-40). In a different 
polemical context, an ‘Abbasid tradition cites al-Bakir 
as saying that the Imam of the day belongs to the 
Prophet’s family and lives in Syria—a reference to 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-SAbbas (al- 
Baladhurt, Ansab al-ashraf, iii, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al- 
Dari, Beirut 1398/1978, 116). 

Al-Bakir was noted for his asceticism, and various 
sayings of his on the subject of zuhd are recorded. He 
is said to have defined tasawwuf as ‘‘goodness of 
disposition: he that has the better disposition is the 
better Sufi’’ (al-Hudjwiri, Kashf al-mahdjub, tr. R.A. 
Nicholson, London 1911, 38-9). 

Sunni authors generally regard al-Bakir as a 
reliable traditionist (thtka), although he is occasionally 
faulted for transmitting directly from Companions 
whom he did not meet (mursal [q.v.]). He was an 
authority of Ibn Ishak for some Siva material (e.g., al- 
Tabart, Ta*rikh, i, 1569-60, 1831), and is also cited by 
al-Tabari for a version of the Karbala? story (ii, 227- 
32, 281-3). 

There is considerable disagreement as to when al- 
Bakir died. The dates most commonly given are 
117/735 and Rabi I, Rabi* II, Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 
114/May, June 732, January-February 733; other 
dates are 115/733-4, 7 Dhu ’]l-Hidjdja 116/7 January 
735, and 118/736. According to one story, al-Bakir’s 
cousin Zayd b. al-Hasan (d. ca. 120/738), having 
unsuccessfully attempted to wrest control of the 
Prophet’s inheritance from him, placed poison (in a 
manner not further explained) in a saddle on which al- 





Bakir sat while returning home from a meeting in 
Damascus with the caliph Hisham (reigned 105- 
25/724-43); al-Bakir later died of the effects of the 
poison. Other accounts say that it was Hisham 
himself who had him poisoned. Three reports place al- 
Bakir’s death even later. According to the first, 
Hisham passed away before managing to have al- 
Bakir poisoned. In the second report (al-Mas‘adi, 
Muridj, vi, 17-18 = § 2252), al-Bakir is said to have 
died during the caliphate of al-Walid b. Yazid b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik (125-6/734-4). The third report (cited by Ibn 
Babawayh) has al-Bakir poisoned by order of the 
Umayyad Ibrahim b. al-Walid during his brief reign 
(126-7/744) (Risdla fi ’l-itikadat, Tehran 1317, 105=A 
Shiite creed, tr. Asaf A.A. Fyzee, Oxford 1942, 102). 
This latter claim is reproduced without comment by 
some later Shi‘i writers, including Ibn Shahrashib (d. 
588/1192) (Manakib, iii, 340) and Ibn Tawis (d. 
664/1266) (al-Ikbal, Tehran 1390, 335). A possible 
explanation for these later death dates is that they 
originally referred to al-Bakir’s namesake Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas (d. between 
124/741-2 and 126/743-4; for the date see J. Lassner, 
Islamic revolution and historical memory, New Haven 
1986, 82-90), and were then mistakenly applied to al- 
Bakir. Such a conflation might also explain the report 
(al-Safadi, al-Waft, iv, 102) that al-Bakir died in al- 
Humayma [q.v.]; this place was closely associated 
with the ‘Abbasid revolution, since it was there that 
the dying Aba Hashim [{q.v.] transferred his rights to 
the imamate to the ‘Abbasid Muhammad b. ‘Ali, and 
it was probably there, too, that the latter died. 
Al-Bakir was buried in the Baki‘ al-Gharkad 
cemetery in Medina, and was succeeded by his son 
Dja‘far al-Sadik. According to some Sunni 
heresiologists, the Shi‘T sect of al-Bakiriyya refused to 
accept his death and awaited his return as Mahdi (al- 
Baghdadi, al-Fark bayn al-firak, Cairo 1367/1948, 38; 
cf. al-Shahrastani, al-Milal wa ’I-nthal, ed. al-Wakil, 
Cairo 1387/1968, i, 165). 
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Kitab, in Isl., xxiii (1936), 1-132, index; Kishshi, 
Ridjal, Nadjaf n.d., 170-1, 179-83, 194-9; Tabari, 
Dalal al-imama, Nadjaf 1383/1963, 94-110; 
Tabarsi, [‘lam al-wara, Nadjaf 1390/1970, 264-71; 
Ibn Shahrashib, Manakib Al Abi Talib, Nadjaf 
1376/1956, iii, 313-42; Ibn al-Dyawai, Sifat al-safwa, 
Haydarabad 1355-7, ii, 60-3; Irbili, Kashf al- 
ghumma, Kumm 1381, ii, 329-66; Ibn Taymiyya, 
Minhadj al-sunna al-nabawtyya, Cairo 1322, ii, 123; 
Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, Haydarabad 1388- 
90/1968-70, i, 124-5, no. 109; Safadi, al-Wafi bi ’l- 
wafayat, iv, ed. S. Dedering, Damascus 1959, 102- 
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3; YafiSl, Mir°-at al-diandn, Haydarabad 1338-40, i, 

247-8; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa ’l-nihaya, Cairo 

1351-8/1932-9, ix, 309-12; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhid, ix, 

350-2; Suyati, Tabakat al-huffaz, Cairo 1393/1973, 

49, no. 17; Muhammad ibn Tulun, al-A?imma al- 

ithna ‘ashar, ed. S. al-Munadjdjid, Beirut 

1377/1958, 81; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, 

Cairo 1350-1, i, 149; Madjlisi, Bihar al-anwar, lith., 

xi, 60-105 =ed. Tehran 1956-74, xlvi, 212-367; 

D.M. Donaldson, The Shiite religion, London 1933, 

112-9 and index; Muhsin al-Amin, A ‘yan al-shi“a, 

iv/ii, Beirut 1368/1949, 3-87; W. Madelung, Der 

Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, Berlin 1965, index; 

Sezgin, GAS, i, 528; Asad Haydar, al-Imam al-Sadtk 

wa ‘l-madhahib al-arba‘a, Beirut 1969-71/1390-2, i, 

433-60; Muhammad Husayn Tabatabai, Shiite 

Islam, tr. Seyyed Hossein Nasr, London 1975, 202- 

3; S.H.M. Jafri, Origins and early development of Shia 

Islam, London and New York 1979, index; E. 

Kohlberg, An unusual Shi‘t isnad, in Israel Oriental 

Studies, v (1975), 142-9; idem, Some Imami Shi inter- 

pretations of Umayyad history, in Studies on the first cen- 

tury of Islamic society, ed. G.H.A. Juynboll, Carbon- 

dale and Edwardsville 1982, 145-59, 249-54; H. 

Halm, Das ‘‘Buch der Schatten’’, ii, in Isl., iii 

(1981), 26-36, 39-58; idem, Die islamische Gnosis, 

Zurich and Munich 1982, index; M. Momen, An 

introduction to Sht% Islam, New Haven 1985, index. 

(E. KOHLBERG) 

MUHAMMAD .B. ASBAGH, the name of several 
Muslim scholars: (1) Muhammad b. Asbagh b. 
Muhammad b. Yiasuf b. Nasih b. ‘Ata? from Cordova 
(born 4 Rabi‘ I 255/20 February 869, died 306/918-19 
during the raid of Badr b. Ahmad). A hadith scholar 
who had as teachers Baki b. Makhlad [g.v.], Muham- 
mad b. Waddah, Asbagh b. Khalil, al-Khushani 
[g.v.] and Ibn al-Kazzaz. He is said to have been pro- 
ficient in grammar and uncommon language (gharib) 
and followed individual judgment (ray). If we may 
believe his biographer Ibn al-Faradi, he was versed in 
different kinds of knowledge. Possible, but still to be 
proven, is his identity with the philologist Muham- 
mad b. Asbagh al-Azdi, of whom in two Berlin mss. 
(Ahlwardt 7063/1.2) a kasida is preserved on 66 dif- 
ferent meanings of ‘adjuz (with commentary by Abi 
Hayyan al-Gharnati [g.v.]). However, this person 
may be identical with Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
Asbagh b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Asbagh al- 
Azdi who is mentioned as a pupil and colleague of the 
judge Ibn Rushd [g.v.] in Cordova (d. 536/1141-2); 
see on him Ibn Bashkuwél, K. al-Sila, i, Cairo 1966, 
no. 1288, and al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis, Madrid 
1885, no. 66. 

(2) Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Asbagh b. 
Labib, from the village of Istidja (Ecija) near Cor- 
dova: died 327/938-9. He was skilled in religious 
duties, arithmetic, grammar, language and poetry 
and discussed ‘‘esoteric’’ opinions (perhaps of the 
Batiniyya [g.v.]. He seems to have been a pious man 
who kept to religious observances and asceticism. 

(3) Muhammad b. al-Asbagh, from the village of 
Bayyana [q.v.] (Baena, near Cordova); died 303/915- 
16 or 300/912-13. No further details are mentioned. 
Apparently he belonged to the family of Muhammad 
b. Asbagh b. Muhammad b. Yusuf b. Nasih b. ‘Ata’, 
whose brother Kasim b. Asbagh [g.v.] lived in the 
same village and partially had the same teachers (see 
Yakut). 

The entry on ‘‘Muhammad b. Asbagh b. al-Farady 
al-Misri al-Maliki, Aba ‘Abd Allah’’, in Isma‘i 
Pasha Baghdadli, Hadiyyat al-‘arifin, ii, Istanbul 1955, 
col. 18 (= Kahhala, Mu‘djam al-muallifin, ix, Damas- 


cus 1960, 64) is evidently based on a confusion with 
Abi ‘Abd Allah Asbagh b. al-Faradj b. Sa‘id b. NafiS 
al-fakth al-maliki al-misri, on whom cf. Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat al-a‘yan, ed. I. ‘Abbas, i, Beirut 1968, 240 
and references given there. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Faradi, Ta°rikh ‘ulama? al- 
Andalus, ii, Cairo 1966, 28 f. (no. 1170); 48 f. (no. 
1225)=(summarised) Suyiti, Bughyat al-wu‘at fi 
tabakat al-lughawiyyin wa ’l-nuhat, ed. Muhammad 
Abu ’1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1964, 56 f. (no. 100; 
101); Humaydi, Djadhwat al-muktabis fi dhikr wulat 
al-Andalus, Cairo 1966, 45 (no. 27); Yakut, Mu‘djam 
al-buldan, i, 774, 7 ff. (H. Datser) 
MUHAMMAD bg. at-ASH‘ATH s. Kays at- 

Kinpi, Arab chieftain, was a leader of the Bana 
Kinda in Kifa following the death of his father [see 
AL-ASHSATH B. KAYS] in about 41/661. Little is known 
about his birth and early years, but his mother was 
Umm Farwa, a sister of the first caliph Aba Bakr. He 
was known by the kunya Abt Maytha? as well as Abu 
*]-Kasim. 

In 51/671, at the time of the revolt of Hudjr b. ‘Adi 
al-Kindi [q.v.], the governor of ‘Lrak, Ziyad b. Abthi 
[g.v.], is said to have threatened retribution from 
Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath unless Hudjr surrendered. 
His role in securing the submission of Hudjr to Ziyad 
is not really clear, but he was subsequently attacked 
by a Kindi poet for failing to protect his kinsman. 
There is even a tradition that he was one of the 
witnesses against Hudjr (al-Baladhuri, Ansdb, iv a, 
221), but the lists of these witnesses vary and the poet 
does not refer to his taking this role. A similarly 
inglorious, albeit reluctant, part is attributed to 
Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath in the reports about 
Muslim b. ‘Akil’s attempt to arouse support for al- 
Husayn b. ‘Ali in Kifa before Karbala? in 60/680, 
and traditions give him some responsibility for the 
arrests both of Muslim and of Hani? b. ‘Urwa. 
Whatever his precise role, his involvement in these 
two episodes incurred the hostility of the supporters of 
the ‘Alids, already aroused by the conduct of his 
father at Siffin. 

At a date which is not specified, the governor of 
“Irak, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad [q.v.}, to whom he gave 
a daughter in marriage, is reported to have made 
Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath wali of Tabaristan, but he 
was unable to make good his authority in the region 
(al-Baladhuri, Futah, 325). In Kufa, following the 
death of the caliph Yazid and the flight of ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. Ziyad from ‘Irak (64/683-4), he along with 
the other ashraf eventually accepted the authority of 
Ibn al-Zubayr, and at some stage, the latter made him 
governor of Mawsil. He plays no role in the accounts 
of the fighting in Kufa associated with the revolt of al- 
Mukhtar [q.v.] in 66/685-6, but, when the latter sent 
out his governors following his seizure of Kufa, 
Muhammad had to fall back from Mawsil to Takrit 
before the man whom al-Mukhtar had sent as gover- 
nor of Mawsil. The sources report Ibn al-Zubayr’s 
condemnation of him for this. After a brief period of 
waiting to see which way things were going, he 
recognised the authority of al-Mukhtar, but in the 
same year fled to Basra. Ibn A‘tham associates this 
with al-Mukhtar’s taking vengeance against those 
regarded as the killers of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, among 
whom he counted Ibn al-Ash‘ath, while other sources 
link it with the revolt of those Kufan ashraf who found 
al-Mukhtar’s rule intolerable. In 67/686-7 he took 
part in the attack launched from Basra by Mus‘ab b. 
al-Zubayr which ended al-Mukhtar’s domination. He 
is reported to have led a band of the Kufan 
“‘refugees’’ who were particularly ardent in fighting, 
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but in the course of the campaign he was killed. A 
poem on his death is attributed to A‘sha Hamdan (al- 
Tabari, ii, 729-31; R. Geyer, Gedichte von... Al-A‘%SG, 
London 1928, 331, no. 26). 
For his son ‘Abd al-Rahman, see 1BN AL-ASH‘SATH. 
Bibliography: Tabari, index; Baladhuri, Ansab, 

iv a, 37, 218, 221, 235, ivb, 83, v, 51, 229, 241, 

251, 252, 254, 259-60, 262, 270; idem, Futah, 325, 

Ibn A‘tham al-Kafi, K. al-Futuh, Haydarabad 

1972, v, 75, 78, 91-6, 104, vi, 116-19, 137-9, 185, 

189, 191-3; W. Caskel and G. Strenziok, Gamharat 

an-nasab. Das genealogische Werk des Hisam b. Muham- 

mad al-Kalbi, 2 vols., Leiden 1966, index s.v. 

Muhammad b. Ma‘dikarib; Ibn Sa‘d, v, 46; P. 

Crone, Slaves on horses, Cambridge 1980, 110. 

(G.R. Hawtin) 

MUHAMMAD 2. BADR at-DIN [see ak HISAR]. 

MUHAMMAD 2. BAKHTITYAR [see MUHAMMAD 
BAKHTIYAR KHALDJi]. > 

MUHAMMAD .. BAKIYYA B. ‘ALI [see (Bn 
BAKIYYA\]. 7 

MUHAMMAD ». BASHIR [see MUHAMMAD B. 
YASIR]. ra 

MUHAMMAD 28. DAWUD [see 1BN ADJURRUM; 
AL-ISFAHANT]. 

MUHAMMAD .». DJA‘FAR [see DJA‘SFAR B. ABI 
TALIB; DJASFAR AL-SADIK; AL-KATTANI; AL-KAZZAZ; AL- 
KHARA? ITI; AL-MUNTASIR BI’LLAH; AL-RADI]. 

MUHAMMAD 2. at-DJAHM ss at-Barmaki, 
senior Mu‘tazili official of the caliphate, wit 
and philosopher, of Persian origin, possibly 
associated with the famous ‘Abbasid viziers, at least 
through ties of goodwill. He is scarcely known except 
through the great authors of adab, but furthermore, in 
the final analysis, all the later information is clearly 
dependent on al-Djahiz (notably Fragment; see Bibl.). 

The dates of his birth and death are unknown. It is 
only known that he was already an important person, 
at that time an adult, under al-Ma?miun (first third of 
the 3rd/9th century) (Bayan), and that he was still alive 
under al-Mu‘tasim (d. 227/842) (Wafayat). Thus he 
was the exact contemporary of al-Djahiz, and of the 
Muttazili-inspired caliphate under which he was in 
favour. It was owing to his poetic culture that he 
received from al-Ma’min the governorship— 
simultaneous or successive? —of almost all the districts 
extending from the Kurdish territory to the 
Mesopotamian delta (impressive enumeration in the 
sources: Bayan, Aghdni, ‘Uytin, Mahasin). He must 
have taken part in the struggle against the Zutt [g.v.], 
a people of Indian origin settled in the Batiha, who 
only surrendered in 219/834 (Bayan). Another passage 
establishes that at a certain moment Muhammad b. 
al-Djahm delegated part of his powers over a division 
of the district of Kaskar in the region of Wasit to 
Muhammad al-Makki, a Muttazili disciple of al- 
Nazzam (Bayan). 

All the sources insist on the eminently Muttazilt 
connections of this person. He is found in the com- 
pany of Abu ‘Ali al-Uswari, Abu ’l-Hudhayl al- 
SAllaf, al-Makkr, al-Djahiz, and finally Ahmad b. Abi 
Du‘ad, the famous architect kadi of the mthna [q.v.], 
who is said to have narrowly prevented him from 
having his head cut off by al-Mu‘tasim (Wafayat). It 
must be said that his associations do not necessarily 
imply a total conformity of thought between Muham- 
mad b. al-Djahm and the Mu‘tazili intelligentsia. He 
seems on the contrary to have been the object of a 
general distrust, if one is to believe some generally 
rather unflattering judgments originating from all 
sides. These are, it is true, reported by al-Djahiz 
himself, who is inclined to exaggerate; the grievance 
held against him were an excessive greed, his intran- 
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sigence, his rapacity and, perhaps particularly, a 
cynicism which he was to exercise without reserve 
with regard to those under his administration (Frag- 
ment). Ibn Kutayba, moreover, puts in his mouth 
some viscerally totalitarian sentences: ‘‘A collective 
prohibition satisfies everyone’, ‘‘Starve your dog and 
he will follow you’’, ‘‘The poor have some right on 
the bayt al-mal; if they make themselves of value to 
men, they will receive their due, but if they stand 
aside like women, they do not deserve pity’’. This lat- 
ter statement, formidable in its ambiguity, may be of 
a nature to throw light on the reservations that he 
aroused from all sides. 

Finally, his curiosity which might have made him 
especially sympathetic in other times, was probably in 
his own age likely to surround him with a slightly 
sulphurous aura; besides an interest in kalam, which 
was characteristic of the age, he was interested in 
medicine and the natural sciences (Hayawan), even 
drafting for al-Ma’min a treatise on astrology (al- 
Kifti), his master in this art having been Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim al-Fazari, precisely imbued with oriental 
cosmogonic doctrines (Sa‘id al-Andalusi). To crown 
everything, the title of faylasuf is often applied to him 
(e.g. Mukhtalif), so much so that his bedside book is 
said to have been the work of Aristotle, al-Kifti even 
going so far as to call him al-Mantiki (probably, that 
is, ‘‘the Aristotelian’’). He may have been the author 
of a translation of the Khuday-nama entitled like the 
others Kitab Styar mulitk al-‘Adjam (or al-Furs) (Fihrist) 
and of a Kitab al-Ikhtiyarat, which must have been the 
treatise on astrology mentioned above (al-Kifti). 

Thus there is general agreement that Muhammad 
b. al-Djahm was a suspect person in the eyes of Sunni 
opinion, but probably also of quite a scandalous 
nature to other currents of thought. It is probably this 
that explains the reticence that he arouses in the 
biographers, notwithstanding the importance of the 
administrative and political functions which he is sup- 
posed to have performed. It is no longer forbidden to 
think that he was a victim of the relative prejudice of 
silence, and even of disinformation, which in subse- 
quent periods surrounded the history of the Mu‘tazilt 
caliphate as a whole. 

Bibliography: Bayhaki, K. al-Mahasin wa ’l- 
masawi, ed. F. Schwally, Giessen 1900-2, 269; al- 
Djahiz, K. al-Bayan wa ’l-tabyin, Cairo 1359/1932, i, 
47, 11, 168, 183, 201, iii, 229; idem, K. al-Bukhala’, 
Cairo 1948, 336; idem, K. al-Hayawan, Cairo 
1336/1947, index; idem, Fragment (of the Bukhala’), 
ed. T. al-Hadjiri, Cairo 1948; Hamza al-Isfahani, 
Annalium Libri x, ed. Gottwaldt, St. Petersburg 
1844-8, 8; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, no. 31; 
Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, Cairo 1348/1929, 342; Ibn 
Kutayba, K. Ta?wil mukhtalif al-hadith, Cairo 1326, 
53, 60, 61; idem, K. Adab al-katib, Cairo 1347/1928, 
6; Abu ’1-Faradj al-Isfahani, K. al-Aghani, Cairo 
1285/1869, xiii, 16, xvii, 131; Kifti, K. IkAbar al- 
‘ulama@?, Cairo 1326, 186; Said al-Andalusi, K. 
Tabakat al-umam, Cairo n.d., 69; G. Lecomte, 
Muhammad 6. al-Gahm al-Barmaki,  gouverneur 
philosophe, in Arabica, v (1958), 263-71; D. Sourdel, 
Le viztrat Sabbaside, Damascus 1959-60, 259. 

(G. Lecomte) 

MUHAMMAD .g. at-DJAZARI (see 1BN at- 
DJAZARI]. 

MUHAMMAD sz. 
KAKUYIDS]. . 

MUHAMMAD 2. FARAMARZ [see KHUSREW 
MOLLA]. 

MUHAMMAD .b. HABIB, Asi Dya‘Far, an 
Arabic philologist of the school of Baghdad. 

Only scant facts of his life are known to us. Habib 
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is said to have been the name of his mother, a 
manumitted slave of the family of Muhammad b. 
‘Abbas b. Muhammad al-Hashimi; his nisba of al- 
Hashimi is derived from this family whose mawla he 
was. However, the Fihrist, and following it, Yakit and 
al-Suyiti, call him Muhammad b. Habib b. Umayya 
b. ‘Amr. The only known date of his life is that of his 
death on 23 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 245/21 March 860. Ibn 
Habib had the reputation of being a reliable scholar, 
especially on poetry, genealogy and history. Among 
his teachers were Ibn al-A‘rabi, Kutrub, Abu 
‘Ubayda, Abu ’l-Yakzan and, most important, Ibn 
al-Kalbi, whose Djamharat al-ansab he transmitted (cf. 
G. Levi Della Vida, in Actes du XIII Congrés interna- 
tional des Orientalistes, Leiden 1932, 236 f., and W. 
Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, Leiden 1966). Two 
mutually contradictory anecdotes regarding his 
scholarship have come to us. The first, found in the 
Aghani, x, 156 11. 23 ff., and in Yakat, vii, 8 ll. 12 ff., 
reports that Ibn Habib boasted of his superiority even 
over his teacher Ibn al-A‘rabi. Once when he had 
asked him the meaning of eighteen uncommon 
expressions used by al-Tirimmah in his poems, Ibn al- 
A‘rabi had answered each time: ‘“‘I don’t know, I 
don’t know.’’ The second anecdote, however, tries to 
diminish his reputation. Tha‘lab relates that, having 
heard that Ibn Habib would present Hassan b. 
Thabit’s poetry, he attended the lecture. When Ibn 
Habib became aware of his presence, he stopped lec- 
turing. Thereupon he asked Ibn Habib to go to the 
mosque and continue his lecture there. Ibn Habib did 
so after prolonged urging and the people gathered 
around him to listen. He began commenting on a 
poem, but in his comments passed over a difficult 
passage. Asked to explain the difficulty, he had to 
declare himself unable to do so; thereupon Tha‘lab 
took over and explained the passage. As a result, Ibn 
Habib did not lecture in the mosque again. This anec- 
dote seems to have arisen from a bias against Ibn 
Habib; it is related by al-Marzubani, who also 
accused him of having put forward works of other 
authors as his own. 

Among the poets whom Ibn Habib served as a rawit 
were al-Farazdak (as ed. by Boucher) and Ibn Kays 
al-Rukayyat (ed. Rhodokanakis). He is also the main 
authority for the Nakaid of Djarir and al-Farazdak 
(see introd. to ed. A.A. Bevan): therefore a Kitab 
Naka?id Djarir wa ’l-Farazdak and a Kitab Ayyam Dyarir 
allati dhakaraha fi shi‘rthi are listed among his works. As 
is to be expected from a disciple of Ibn al-Kalbi, Ibn 
Habib studied especially the history of pre-Islamic 
and early Islamic times and the genealogy of their 
leaders and representatives. The list of his works in 
the Fihrist and in Yakut bears witness to this tendency 
(for a discussion of the titles mentioned in them and 
their subjects, cf. I. Lichtenstadter, Muhammad Ibn 
Habib and his Kitab al-Muhabbar, in JRAS [1939], 1-27). 

Many of these ‘‘books’’ are no more than some- 
what enlarged chapters of the two principal works 
mentioned among Ibn Habib’s ceuvre, viz. the 
Muhabbar and the Munammak, which its editor assumes 
to have been composed before the Muhabbar. A few 
other titles have been published from mss. in the 
Cairo Library by ‘Abd al-Salam Harun in the series 
Nawadir al-makh tujat, e.g. Kitab man nusiba ila ummihi 
min al-shu‘ard? (i, 83-96), and Kitab Asma? al-mughtalin 
min al-ashraf fi ’l-Djahiliyya wa ’l-Islam (vi, 106-235, vii, 
240-78). The Muhabbar and the Munammak cover more 
or less the same ground, as a comparison of the 
chapter headings shows; however, the latter does not 
limit itself to the same extent as the former in simply 
listing names of men or women represented in the 


chapters. The Munammak contains extended stories on 
these protagonists and detailed reports of the events in 
their time; in addition, both works contain a large 
number of poems and verses, many of which are not 
found elsewhere. 

A question may be asked why, in view of the rich 
material offered by Ibn Habib’s works, so few have 
survived? Both the Mukabbar and the Munammak have 
survived only in unique mss., the former in a ms. pre- 
served in the British Museum, the latter in a ms. in 
a private collection in Lucknow. These works, how- 
ever, offer a rich material on customs and the history 
of the Djahiliyya and early Islam, and in addition to 
anecdotes, a plethora of new genealogical material 
that deals especially with the extended genealogy on 
the mother’s side (i.e. listing the line from the mother, 
her mother, her grandmother, and so on) often into 
antiquity. The Muhabbar especially tries to organise 
this material in the form of lists, an endeavour also 
occurring in the Munammak, although not to the extent 
as in the Mukabbar. Another problem posed by Ibn 
Habib is the use he makes of the isnad. At a time when 
his contemporaries began to watch carefully over the 
“‘correctness’’ of the chain of authorities mentioned to 
support the authenticity of the matn (contents) of the 
story told, Ibn Habib does not hesitate to cite ‘‘some- 
one,’’ ‘‘one of the People of the Book,’’ ‘‘some of the 
Jews (Yahid) in the Nahr Nathan,’’ even ‘‘someone 
whom I have met’’ in a chain in which also well- 
known scholars are cited as authorities. (A detailed 
analysis of Ibn Habib’s isnads was made in the article 
on the Muhabbar cited above.) The editor of the 
Munammak, too, discusses this problem (introd., 
13 ff.); Abu ’l-Hassan Muhammad b. al-‘Abbas al- 
Hanbali, its transmittor, does not mention the 
authority from whom he derived his knowledge. The 
editor established that his r@wi was al-Sukkari, the 
same scholar whom Ibn Habib quotes as his source in 
the principal isndd that introduces his Muhabbar. This 
casualness in the treatment of the isndd, alternating 
with impeccable chains of scholars, establishes that 
Ibn Habib held an important intermediate position in 
the development of the isnad; in a way, it also confirms 
the reliability of his works. His principal authority, 
often mentioned by name as such (see art. cit.) is 
generally Ibn al-Kalbi. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references and 
editions mentioned in the text, see Muhammad Ben 
Habib, Uber die Gletchhett und Verschtedenhett der 
arabischen Stammenamen ..., ed. F. Wistenfeld, Got- 
tingen 1850; Kitab al-Muhabbar, ed. with notes and 
indices by I. Lichtenstadter, Haydarabad, Dn. 
1942; Kitab al-Munammagq fi akhbar-e-Quraish, ed. 
Khursheed Ahmad Fariq, Haydarabad 1965; The 
Prophet’s mothers (Ummahat-al-nebt), ed. Husayn ‘Ali 
Mahfiaz, Baghdad, 1952; Mukhtaltf al-kaba*il, re-ed. 
Rana M.N. Ehsan Elahie, Wiesbaden 1964; Diwan 
Ibn al-Dumayna, ed. Ahmad Maratib al-Naffakh, 
Cairo 1379; Fthrist, ed. Fligel, 106; Yakut, Irshad, 
vi, 473 ff.; Suyati, Bughyat al-wu‘at, 29 f.; 
Brockelmann, I, 106, Suppl. I, 165 f.; al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad, ii, 277; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nudjum, ii, 321; and for his works, see 
the Index of Hadjdji Khalifa. 

ILsz LicHTENSTADTER) 

MUHAMMAD Ibn at-HANAFIYYA, a son of 
SAlib. Abi Talib [g.z.] and Khawla, a woman of the 
tribe of the Banu Hanifa, who had been brought a 
prisoner to Medina after the battle of ‘Akraba? [q.2. ] 
and came into ‘Ali’s possession (cf. al-Sayyid’s poem 
Kitab al-Aghani, vii, 4: ‘‘she was a servant in the 
house’’); he was born in 16 a.H. 
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Although he did not, like al-Hasan and al-Husayn, 
have the blood of the Prophet in his veins, he became 
involved not only in the political turmoils but also in 
the schemes which the boundless fancies of the 
extreme Shi‘is built up around the family of ‘Ali. He 
was not to blame for this, for he was of a retiring 
disposition and acted very cautiously. But when al- 
Hasan had sold his rights and al-Husayn had fallen at 
Karbala? in 61/680, many turned their eyes to him as 
the natural head of the family. This aroused the suspi- 
cion of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr who, after the death 
of al-Husayn, appeared more and more openly as a 
pretender; the fact that Muhammad had no sympathy 
with the efforts of the opposition in the Hidjaz is evi- 
dent from the interesting statement of al-Baladhtri 
that he definitely declared the accusations brought 
against the caliph Yazid I by the Medinans to be false. 
The matter only became serious when the adventurer 
al-Mukhtar [g.v.] after several vain efforts to get 
others to join him stirred up a movement on a large 
scale in ‘Irak in 66/685, as champion of Muhammad’s 
rights. Even now, Muhammad acted with great 
restraint and declined the significant title ‘‘al- Mahdi’ 
with which they wished to greet him (see al-Tabari, ii, 
610, and Ibn Sa‘d, v, 68, which has certainly been 
misinterpreted by Lammens). He obviously did not 
care for al-Mukhtar at all, and he had every reason to 
doubt the genuineness of his enthusiasm for him; but 
in view of the many dangers which surrounded him 
and probably also from a want of decision, he did not 
wish to break with him openly. Therefore, when some 
people came to him from Kifa to clear up his attitude 
towards al-Mukhtar, he only gave them a diplomatic 
answer which was non-committal (cf. the somewhat 
different versions: Ibn Sa‘d, v, 72; al-Ya‘kubi, ii, 
308; al-Tabari, ii, 607 and thereon al-Mubarrad, 
Kamil, 598) but which they interpreted as a kind of 
approval, as it did not definitely disown him. As a 
result, the revolutionary movement spread in extent 
and much blood was shed to avenge al-Husayn and 
other SAlids.). Muhammad was against this also (cf. 
Ibn Sa‘d, v, 72-3, 77); but when Ibn al-Zubayr’s 
attitude became more and more hostile and he finally 
imprisoned Muhammad and_ several relatives, 
including ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, at Mecca near the 
Zamzam well, he saw nothing else for it but to appeal 
for help to al-Mukhtar. This was what the latter 
wanted, and he sent a body of cavalry at once to 
Mecca and released Muhammad and the other 
prisoners in the nick of time, but by the latter’s 
express orders avoided conflict with Ibn al-Zubayr’s 
troops, as the town was not to be desecrated by blood- 
shed. Muhammad then sought shelter with his family 
at Mina (see Kamil, 554, 597; Kitab al-Aghani, viii, 33; 
al-Kumayt, ed. Horovitz, i, 78) and later went to 
Ta’if. He made no further use of al-Mukhtar and was 
therefore not compromised when the revolution failed 
and his champion fell in 67/686-7. In spite of the 
threats of Ibn al-Zubayr and the demands couched in 
more friendly language of ‘Abd al-Malik, and 
although a safe place of residence was granted him 
neither in Hidjaz nor in Syria, he defined his attitude 
by paying homage to neither of the two pretenders 
and adhered to the principle that he would only 
recognise a ruler around whom the Muslim com- 
munity could be united. He therefore appeared in the 
noteworthy pilgrimage of the year 68/688 along with 
the Zubayrids, Umayyads and Kharidjis, as an 
independent head of a party, although only under an 
armed neutrality. Only when, after the fall of Ibn al- 
Zubayr (73/692), the unanimity of the vox populi which 
he had demanded, became a reality, did he finally 


recognise the Marwanid as the legitimate ruler and 
visited him in 78/697-8 at Damascus. He returned, 
however, to Medina, where he died in 81/700-1. His 
strict passivity in the political field is always attributed 
to purely religious motives in the traditions; not 
human force but Allah’s help alone should assist ‘Ali’s 
family to their rights; but there is no doubt that a fur- 
ther reason was his lack of enterprise and self- 
confidence, a trait common to a number of ‘Alids. 
That, like his whole family, he at the same time liked 
the good things of this world is evident from the heavy 
demands which he sent to ‘Abd al-Malik for the pay- 
ment of his debts and annual pensions for his 
children, relatives and clients; there is also evidence 
that he had the family fondness for fine clothes and 
cosmetics. It is all the more remarkable, then, that the 
more fanciful and extravagant school of Shi‘is seized 
upon him at once after his death and spread the belief 
that he was not dead but lived in a kind of fairy 
kingdom on the hill of Radwa west of Medina, 
whence he would return as the victorious leader of an 
army (cf. Kitab al-Aghani, vii, 4-5, 9-10, viii, 32). This 
was the idea of radj‘a which ‘Abd Allah b. Saba? [q.v.] 
had associated with ‘Ali (cf. Friedlander, in ZA, xxiii, 
309 ff.) and which was now transferred to him; and 
in fact it was now easier to bring him into the forefront 
than it had been while he maintained an attitude of 
stubborn passive resistance in his lifetime. 
Bibliography: Tabari, i, 1126-ii, 783 passim (see 

indices), iii, 2337, 2476, 2530; Ibn Sa‘d, v, 66-86; 

Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, in ZDMG, xxxviii, 394; 

Mas‘iidi, Murudj, v, 176 ff., 267-8; Ya‘kubi, ii, 

267, 308, 311-14, 320; Mubarrad, Kamil, ed. 

Wright, 296-7, 554, 580 ff., 597-8; Nawawi, 

Biographical dictionary, ed. Wistenfeld, 113-15; 

Dinawari, 156 ff., 186-7, 234-5, 242, 274, 297-8, 

303-15; T.W. Arnold, al-Mu‘tazila, 10-11; van 

Vloten, Recherches sur la domination arabe, etc., 1894; 

H. Banning, Muhammad ibn al-Hanafya, diss., 1909; 

Fr. Buhl, Det danske Videnskabemes Selskab, Oversigter 

1910, 355 ff.; H. Lammens, Etudes sur le régne du 

Calife Omaiyade Mo‘awia, 166, 169-70. See also 

KAYSANIYYA and the Bibl. thereto. (Fr. BuHL) 

MUHAMMAD .». HAND (see 18n HANP]. 

MUHAMMAD .». a.t-HASAN [see IBN DURAYD; 
IBN HAMDUN; AL-SHAYBANT]. 2 

MUHAMMAD .. at-HASAN B28. ‘ALI [see 
AL-HURR AL-SAMILI]. ete 

MUHAMMAD 2. aL-HASAN B. DINAR, Abu ’I- 
‘Abbas, better known as Ibn Dinar al-Ahwal, rawi of 
Baghdad who lived in the 3rd/9th century and who 
died after 250/864. He followed the profession of 
bookseller (warrak) and above all that of copyist 
(nasikh). Earning 20 dirhams per 100 leaves, he copied 
the translations and personal compositions of Hunayn 
b. Ishak [g.v.] as well as the writings of al-Yazidi 
{g.v.], whose courses he had more or less followed, as 
those also of Niftawayh [@.v.], since he had an interest 
in philology. He himself wrote in turn a series of 
works of which a list has been preserved by the 
biographers: K. al-Amthal, K. al-Dawahi, K. al-Silah, 
K. ma ttafaka lafzuhu wa-khtalafa ma‘nahu,; K. Fa‘ala wa- 
affala and K. al-Ashbah. None of these seems now to be 
known. 

He is furthermore credited with making recensions 
of the works of 120 poets, but it was mainly a com- 
mentary on the Diwan of Dhu ’l-Rumma (not cited in 
the art. on this poet, s.v.) which gained al-Ahwal a 
lasting fame to the point that al-Baghdadi, e.g., pos- 
sessed a copy (Khizdna, ed. Bulak, i, 51, iv, 496); but 
it is remarkable that this Sharh was known in al- 
Andalus and that, alone among the works of this 
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philologist, a fragment copied in the West has sur- 
vived, where al-Kali [g.v.] has inserted it. This frag- 
ment, which is part of ms. Hamidiyya, Istanbul, 
1408, fols. 188-208, contains 24 kasidas, of which 
about one-third are the work of Dhu ’!]-Rumma. Since 
the vocabulary of this poet was often made up of rare 
and difficult words, the lexicographers—in particular, 
the author of the Lisan al-‘Arab—extensively used al- 
Ahwal’s commentary. The surviving fragment of this 
commentary has been profitably used by the recent 
editor of the Diwan, ‘Abd al-Kuddis Abu Salih 
(Damascus, i, 1392/1972, see 48-51, 81, 124, and in 
the takhridj of the pieces commented upon). 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Nadim, Fthrist, 79 = ed. 

Cairo, 117; Zubaydi, Tabakat, 114; Kifti, Indah, iii, 

91-2; Bakri, Mu‘djam, 800; Ibn Khayr al-Ishbilt, 

Fahrasa, 291; Yakut, Irshad, vi, 482-3 = Udaba?, 

xviii, 125-6; Suyati, Muzhir, i, 506-16, passim, ii, 

517; idem, Bughya, 33; Safadi, Waft, ii, 344-5; F. 

Bustani, Dairat al-ma‘arif, iii, 81-2; R. Sellheim, 

Sprichwértersammlungen, The Hague 1954, 49, 70, 84 

n.; Kahhala, ix, 191; Sezgin, GAS, viii, 138. 

iz (Cu. PELLat) _ 

MUHAMMAD 2. HAZIM sb. ‘Amr at-BAHILI, 
Aba Dja‘far, satirical Arabic poet of the early 
‘Abbasid period, flor. end of the 2nd/8th century and 
opening of the 3rd/9th century. We do not know when 
first he went to Baghdad, where he lived, nor the date 
of his death. The most important persons with whom 
he came in contact were Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi (d. 
224/839 [g.v.]) and, above all, al-Hasan b. Sahl (d. 
236/850 fq.v.]), the caliph al-Ma?’min’s secretary. 
The poet was introduced to al-Hasan at the time when 
he resided at WAsit, probably after the assassination of 
his brother al-Fadl b. Sahl. 

We possess only 398 verses of this poet, and it is 
uncertain whether he composed any more. He may 
thus conveniently be described as mukill, specialising 
in the short piece (mukatta‘a), whose virtues he 
defended with vigour. We have worthy of note here 
an interesting reaction against the tendency to prolix- 
ity which characterised the grand poem aimed at 
display or the politico-religious composition. 

Al-Bahili was a satirical poet with biting humour 
which did not spare his victims. He was a fiercely 
importunate demander of favours and was often ill- 
treated, nourishing strongly-held rancours. In this 
way he pursued several well-known personages, never 
accepting their excuses. But he was also the author of 
moralistic pieces in which he posed as an advocate of 
humility, moderation and serenity in face of the dif- 
ficulties of existence (kand‘a). This trait would not 
appear to fit a poet who was importunate in his 
demands and violent-tempered in his reactions; but in 
fact, there may not be any contradiction here, for al- 
Bahili was a pessimist who had a low view of human 
nature. He showed no regard for the powerful and 
passed a severe judgment on their jockeyings for 
power. He held apart from all his friends who wished 
to give him high office. He either did not know how 
or did not wish to write panegyrics, and only a few 
verses of his eulogising al-Ma?miin and al-Hasan b. 
Sahl are known. 

The collective cultural memory of the Arabs held 
him to be a good poet whom the purist philologians 
are said to have appreciated. Reading over the 86 
pieces of his which have survived shows that he had an 
easy way of handling the language and a sure mastery 
of the art of versification, but little of what might be 
called a genuine poetic temperament; if the formula- 


tion is sometimes felicitous and the verse strongly- . 


constructed, the expression is too often sententious, 
heavy and lacking in brilliance. 


Bibliography: The Diwan was edited by 
Muhammad Khayr Mahmid al-Bika‘t, Damascus 
1981; Brahim Najjar, Mudawwanat al-shu‘ara? al- 
mukillin fi *l-Sasr al-‘abbasi al-awwal, thesis, Paris III 
1984, unpubl., v, 135-6. Principal sources: 
Aghani?, xiv, 91-111; Marzubani, Mu‘djam al- 
shu‘ara@, 371-2; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, 308-10, 
518; Shabushti, Diyarat, 275 ff; Ibn al-Djarrah, 
Waraka, 109-12; Khatib Baghdadi, Ta°rikh Baghdad, 
ii, 295; Yakit, Buldan, iti, 725. See also Ziriklt, 
A‘lam, vi, 303-4; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 517, ix, 517. 

_ (Q.E. BencHEIkH) 

MUHAMMAD 8. HINDU-SHAH Nakuéiwani, 
Shams al-Din, Persian official and littérateur of 
the 8th/14th century and apparently the son of Hindt- 
Shah b. Sandjar Girdni or al-Djirani, author of an 
Arabic adab work (Brockelmann, II?, 245, S II, 256) 
and of a Persian version of Ibn al-Tiktaka’s Fakhri, the 
Tadjarib al-salaf (see Storey, i, 81, 1233; Storey- 
Bregel, i, 326-7). 

Muhammad was a chancery secretary under the II- 
Khanids. He wrote a Persian-Persian glossary, Sihah 
al-Furs, dedicated to his superior Ghiyath al-Din, son 
of the great vizier for the Mongols, Rashid al-Din 
Fad! Allah [g.v.], and conceivably another Persian 
glossary with interlinear Turkish explanations. But 
his most valuable work, important for the light which 
it throws on Il-Khanid administration, is his collection 
of private and official model letters dating from 
Mongol times onwards, the Dastir al-katib fi ta‘yin al- 
maratib (ed. A.A. Alizade, 2 vols., Moscow 1964); he 
had wanted to compose this in the reign of the [I- 
Khanid Abi Sa‘id (716-36/1216-35), but only com- 
pleted it in his old age for the Djalayyirid Shaykh 
Uways (757-77/1356-75) (see Storey, iii, 5-9, 246-7). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): J. Rypka ef ali, History of Iranian 
literature, Dordrecht 1968, 434; A.K.S. Lambton, 
Continuity and change in medieval Persia, London 1988, 
371-2. _ (C.E. Boswortn) 
MUHAMMAD .». HISHAM [see IBN HISHAM]. 
MUHAMMAD II 8. HISHAM at-Maupi, caliph 

of Cordova [see AL-ANDALUS and UMAYYADS of SPAIN]. 


MUHAMMAD 8. at-HUDHAYL [see asu 
*L-HUDHAYL]. 
MUHAMMAD 38. HUSAYN [see MEHMED 


KHALIFE; AL-SHARIF AL-RADI]. 

MUHAMMAD 23. IBRAHIM [see simpjir, 
BANU]. 7 7 

MUHAMMAD s. IBRAHIM TABATABA [see 
IBN TABATABA]. inte 

MUHAMMAD :. IBRAHIM II 8. Tanmasp, 
sixth ruler of the ‘Adil-Shahi dynasty [g.v.] in 
the western Deccan, ruled 1035-66/1626-56 at the 
capital Bidjapur (¢.v.} after the death of his father. In 
the year 1044/1634 the armies of the Mughal ruler 
Shah Djahan [¢.v.] invaded the Deccan and laid waste 
the country of Bidjapur. After the subjugation of 
Dawlatabad and other forts, Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah agreed to pay a considerable tribute to the 
emperor of Dihli. He was the last king of Bidjapur 
who struck coins in his own name. In the latter part 
of his reign, his vassal Stwadjr, son of the Maratha 
leader Shahdji Bhonslé, by stratagem and treachery 
obtained great power, and the foundation of the 
Bidjapir monarchy became weakened from the 
attacks of both the Mughals and the Marathas. 

He died in 1066/1656, according to the inscription 
on the tomb in Bidjapur, the splendid Gul Gumbadh 
(on which see BIDJAPUR. Monuments). 

Bibliography: Hashim Beg Fuzuni Ast- 

arabadhi, Futihat-i ‘Adil-Shahi, B.L. ms. (Storey, i, 

743, 1331), fol. 314b; Imperial gazetteer of India”, viii, 
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189; Cambridge history of India. iv. The Mughul period, 
ed. Sir R. Burn, Cambridge 1937, 188 ff. See also 
the Bibl. to SADIL-SHAHS. 

(M. Himayer Hosain*) 

MUHAMMAD sz. ILYAS [see api Sati]. 

MUHAMMAD .». ‘ISA [see ‘isAwtvya]._ 

MUHAMMAD gs. “ISA s. AuMap aL-MAHANI, 
Aba ‘Abd Allah, Persian mathematician and 
astronomer of the 3rd/9th century, who is known to 
have made observations at Baghdad from the years 
239/854 to 252/866. 

The following mathematical works are attributed to 
al-Mahani: (1) Commentaries on Books I, V of 
Euclid’s Elements; in the last of these, al-Mahant 
worked out a list of ‘‘plane’’ numerical irrational 
quantities (corresponding to the irrational segments 
considered in Book X) and “‘solid’’ (composed of 
roots to the third). (2) A revision (partial: up to propo- 
sition IT, 10) of the notoriously deficient translation of 
the Spherics of Menelaus; al-Tusi considered it—as 
also the new version of al-Harawi (see Bibl.)—as ‘‘in 
error’’. (3) A commentary on Book II of Archimedes’ 
On the sphere and the cylinder, it is said that al-Mahani 
tried in this to solve algebraically the equation of the 
third degree resulting from the problem, posed by 
Archimedes, of the cutting of a sphere by a plane so 
that the two parts have a given relationship (even if 
this was a failure, this attempt makes al-Mahani a 
precursor of the Italian algebraists of the later Middle 
Ages). (4) A treatise on relationship (ft ‘/-nisba), in 
which'the comparison of two relationships ts made not 
in the Euclidean manner, using the equimultiples 
(a:b-c:d if naSmb involves ncSmd for every pair of 
natural integers n,m; a:b>c:d if m,n exist like one 
has ma>nb with mcsnd), but—as certain of the 
Greeks did before Euclid—by considering the result of 
partial quotients resulting from each of the two rela- 
tionships by the application of ‘‘Euclid’s algebra’’ 
taught at the beginning of Book X. (5) A treatise on 
the squaring of the parabola, which Ibrahim b. Sinan 
mentions as consisting of some auxiliary arithmetical 
theorems and five or six propositions establishing the 
result by reduction to the absurd (in this case, by the 
so-called exhaustion method). 

In astronomy, apart from some observations, we 
possess from him a treatise on the determination of 
the azimuth, which explains graphic methods, some- 
times used numerically. A work On the latitude of the 
stars is known only by its title. Finally, Ibrahim b. 
Sinan mentions at the beginning of his K. ft alat al- 
azlal that al-Mahani was said to have composed a 
work on the determination of the ascendant with the 
aid of the solar clock. 

Bibliography: Life and works. The most com- 
plete information is in Sezgin, GAS, v, 260-2, vi, 
155-6, vii, 404 (who refers also to the older 
biographies and to the new ones like those of Suter 
and Brockelmann; to this should be added Y. Dold, 
Dict. of scientific biography, under M). Particular 
works. (1) On the fragment preserved of the com- 
mentary on Book X, see pp. 258-60 of G. Matviev- 
skaya, The theory of quadratic irrationals in medieval 
oriental mathematics, in Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sctences, no. 500 (1987), 253-77. (2) Only a ver- 
sion of the commentary completed and improved 
(by al-Harawi) still exists; see M. Krause, Die 
Spharik von Menelaos aus Alexandrien in der Verbesserung 
von Abu Nasr Mansi b. SAli b. ‘Iraq, in Abh. Gesell. 
Wiss.. Géttingen, phil.-hist. KI., dritte Folge, no. 
171 (Berlin 1936), 1, 13, 23-32. (3) Two 
references—one by ‘Umar Khayyam—in F. 
Woepke, L’algébre d’Omar Alkhayydmi, Paris 1851, 2, 








96 (cf. 43, 100). (4) Analysis in E. Plooij, Euclid’s 

conception of ratio ... as criticized by Arabian commen- 

tators, Rotterdam 1950, 50-1, 61. (5) Ibrahim b. 

Sinan mentions this treatise in two of his Rasa, 

Haydarabad 1366-7/1947-8, no. 3, at p. 69 

(autobiographical fragment), and no. 5, at p. 2 (his 

treatise on the same subject). Al-Mahani’s methods 

in astronomy (or in gnonomics) are studied by P. 

Luckey at pp. 500-3 of his Beitrage zur Erforschung der 

tslamischen Mathematik, in Orientalia, N.S., xvili 

(1948), 490-510. As for his observations, Ibn Yunus 

gives them in his Zidj al-kabir al-Hakimi, 102-13, 

164-7 (see also 58, 60), of the edn. by Caussin de 

Perceval, in Notices et extraits, vii (1804), 16-240. 

- SESIANO) 

MUHAMMAD ,. ISHAK [see asu ’L-Sansas, in 
Suppl.; IBN ISHAK; IBN AL-NADiM]. 

MUHAMMAD sb. at-KASIM [see AL-anBAri]. 

MUHAMMAD sb. at-KASIM 15n Hammop, al- 
Mahdi [see HAMMUDIDS]. 

MUHAMMAD .. at-KASIM at-THakaFi, a 
military commander of the Umayyad dynasty and 
conqueror of Sind. 

A highly respected member of the tribe of Thakif 
(ashraf Thakafi ft zamanthi), he was a favourite of al- 
Hadjdjadj who even considered him a suitable match 
for his sister Zaynab (Aghdni', vi, 28-9). His fame is 
due chiefly to his military exploits in the western 
Indian province of Sind. Al-Hadjdjadj appointed him 
to lead an expedition to Sind between 89/708 and 
92/711 (for various dates, see F. Gabrieli, in East and 
West, xv [1965], 282, n. 1 ter, and Ibn al-Athir, iv, 
425-7), after two commanders failed to punish Dahir, 
the ruler of Sind, for his inability (or unwillingness) to 
restrain pirates who had interfered with Muslim ship- 
ping near the coast of his province. Muhammad b. al- 
Kasim prepared the military expedition with great 
care. His main army took the land route across the 
desert of Makran; further supplies and reinforcements 
were brought by sea. The first Indian city to be con- 
quered by Muhammad b. al-KAasim was the port of 
Daybul [q.v.], situated at the mouth of the Indus. 
Having established a Muslim settlement there, 
Muhammad b. al-Kasim advanced to the north-east, 
killed Dahir in battle, and conquered a number of 
cities. The most important of these was Multan [g.v. ], 
which was famous for its temple and served as an 
important centre of Hindu pilgrimage. 

Muhammad b. al-Kasim’s career came to an 
abrupt end after the deaths of al-Walid b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik and al-Hadjdjadj and the accession of 
Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik in 96/715. Together with 
other supporters of the former régime, he was relieved 
of his command, put in prison and tortured to death. 

Only seventeen (or fifteen) years old at the time of 
his Indian campaign, Muhammad b. al-Kasim 
became the paragon of a successful military career at 
an unusually early age (Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uydn al-akhbar, 
Cairo 1925, 1, 229). His conquests and dealings with 
the vanquished rulers and populations constitute a 
main theme in the famous Indo-Muslim history, 
known as the Ca¢-nama [q.v. in Suppl.]. According to 
this work, Muhammad b. al-KAasim was executed not 
as a result of the change of government in Damascus, 
but because Dahir’s two daughters, seeking 
vengeance for their father’s death, falsely accused him 
of indecency towards them while they were in his 
custody before being sent to the court of the caliph 
(‘Ali b. Hamid b. Abi Bakr Kafi, Cac-nama, ed. U. 
Datdpota, New Delhi 1939, 243-7; for translation, 
see Bibl.). The utterance attributed to him, according 
to which ‘‘the idol temple is similar to the churches of 
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the Christians, (to the synagogues) of the Jews and to 
the fire-temples of the Zoroastrians’’ (ma al-budd illa 
ka-kana*is al-nasara wa ’l-yahiid wa-buyit niran al-madjus) 
(al-Baladhuri, Futt#h, 439) seems to be the earliest 
statement justifying the inclusion of the Hindus in the 
category of ahl al-dhimma. While the sources make it 
clear that Muhammad b. al-Kasim’s policy towards 
the conquered population varied from place to place, 
the above-mentioned utterance has caused many 
modern Muslim writers to consider Muhammad b. 
al-Kasim a model of religious tolerance in early Islam. 
Bibliography: Baladhuri, Futuh, 436-41 and 
index (tr. F.C. Murgotten, The origins of the Islamic 
state, New York 1924, 215-25; to be used with great 
care); Ya‘kubi, Ta°rikh, ii, 345-7; Tabari, index; 

Ibn Sa“d, vi, 212-13; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 425-7, 464-5; 

Safadi, al-Waft bi ‘l-wafayat, ed. S. Dedering, 

Wiesbaden 1959, iv, 345-6; ‘Abd al-Hayy al- 

Hasani, Nuzhat al-khawétir, Haydarabad, Dn. 1947, 

i, 12-16; Birani, Tahkkik ma lt ’l-Hind min makila 

makbila fi ’l-‘akl aw mardhila, Haydarabad, Dn. 

1958, 16, 88; E.C. Sachau, Al-Beruni’s India, repr. 

New Delhi 1964, i, 21, 116; M.K. Fredunbeg, The 

Chachnamah, an ancient history of Sind, giving the Hindu 

period down to the Arab conquest, Karachi 1900; Elliot 

and Dowson, The history of India as told by its own 
historians, London 1867, index; F. Gabrieli, Muham- 
mad ibn Qasim ath-Thagafi and the Arab conquest of Sind, 
in East and West, xv (1964-5), 281-95; S.M. Jafar, 

End of ‘Imad-ud-Din Muhammad ibn Qasim, the Arab 

conqueror of Sind, in IC, xix (1945), 54-68; Muham- 

mad Ikram, Ab-i kawthar, Lahore 1968, 22-7; Sa‘id 

Ahmad, Musalmanon ka ‘urudj 0 zawal, Dihli 1963, 

206-11; Muhammad al-Kadi, Batal Thakif, 

Baghdad 1946; ‘Umar Abu ’l-Nasr, Muhammad 6. 

al-Kasim, fatih al-Hind wa ’l-k@id al-“aémm li *l-djaysh 

al-‘arabi wa-huwa fi ’l-sabi‘a “ashra min Sumrihi, Beirut 

1947; Y. Friedmann, The temple of Multan. A note on 

early Muslim attitudes to idolatry, in IOS, ii (1972), 176- 

82; idem, A contribution to the early history of Islam in 

India, in M. Rosen-Ayalon (ed.), Studies in memory of 

Gaston Wiet, Jerusalem 1977, 309-33; idem, The 

origins and significance of the Chach Nama, in Y. Fried- 

mann (ed.), Islam in Asia. 1. South Asia, Jerusalem 

1984, 23-37. _ (¥. Frrepmann) 

MUHAMMAD sb. KHAFIF: under 1BN KHAFIF 
reference has erroneously been made to MUHAMMAD B. 
KHAaFIF, whereas the latter name is in fact that of the 
mystic dealt with in the article preceding the 
reference. 

MUHAMMAD sb. KHALAF ps. aL-MarzuBan, 
philologist of ‘Irak, who lived in the Bab al- 
Muhawwal quarter of Baghdad and who died in 
309/921. 

According to Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 86, 149-50), 
Ibn al-Marzuban was above all a transmitter of 
historical traditions (akhbar), of poetry (ash“ar) and of 
anecdotes (mulah), but was also a specialist in the 
Kur’anic sciences, being the author of a Kitab al-Hawit 
in 27 volumes. Yakit (Jrshad, vii, 105) adds that he 
translated some fifty works from Persian into Arabic 
and that he wrote a dozen books in the descriptive 
genre (wasf). Out of his abundant production, only a 
few works have come down to us, and only one of 
these edited, his Kitab Tafdil al-kilab ‘ala kathir mim-man 
labisa ’l-thiyab, by L. Cheikho, in Machrig, xv [1912], 
515-31. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I?, 130, SI, 189- 

90; Kahhala, Mu°allifin, ix, 285; Zirikli, AYam, vi, 

348, Mas‘udi, Murudj, index. (G. TRoupeau) 

MUHAMMAD 8. MAHMUD 8. MUHAMMAD 
Bs. MALIK-SHAH, Abi Shudja‘ Ghiyath al-Dunya 





wa ‘1-Din, Saldjak 
548-55/1153-9. 

The death in 547/1152 of Sultan Mas‘id b. 
Muhammad [q.v.] without direct male heir instituted 
a period of confusion for the Great Saldjak sultanate, 
in that there were left several Saldjik princes with 
claims to the throne, including Mas‘id’s brother 
Sulayman-Shah and the sons of his brothers Mahmud 
and Toghril. All but Muhammad, out of these con- 
tenders, were of mediocre abilities, and were largely 
dependent on the Turkish Atabegs and other amirs, 
some of whom kept Saldjak princes at their local 
courts whose claims they then promoted as shields for 
their own personal ambitions; it is only Muhammad 
who is praised by ‘Imad al-Din (in Bundari, ed. 
Houtsma, 248) as the most majestic, learned and just 
of the Saldjuks. 

Muhammad, born in Rabi‘ IT 522/1128, had been 
brought up with his brother Malik-Shah by the 
Atabeg of Fars Bozaba as a potential rival to Muham- 
mad’s uncle Mas‘id, but was later adopted by 
Mas‘iid. The latter may in fact have intended 
Muhammad as his successor, for after Malik-Shah 
had shown his incapacity, Muhammad was in 
548/1153 summoned from Khizistan and made 
sultan by the amir Khass Beg b. Palang-Eri. Muham- 
mad nevertheless soon got rid of his dangerous power 
in the state by executing Khass Beg, but was soon 
involved in a struggle to retain his throne with his 
uncle Sulayman-Shah, who had now escaped from 
captivity under Mas‘id. Sulayman-Shah could not 
hold out against Muhammad’s superior force, but 
escaped to Baghdad in 550/1155 and became a pro- 
tégé of the caliph al-Muktafi [g.v.], who hoped to use 
him against Muhammad. This was the period of the 
resurgence of ‘Abbasid power in ‘Irak, aided by the 
skill of al-Muktafi’s vizier ‘Awn al-Din Yahya Ibn 
Hubayra [g.v.]; after Mas‘ad’s death in 547/1152, the 
Saldjuk shihna or military representative had been 
expelled from Baghdad, and Saldjik influence 
henceforth excluded from the city. Sulayman-Shah’s 
ventures came, however, to naught with his defeat 
and capture by Muhammad and his ally Mawdid b. 
Zangi of Mawsil (551/1156), and Muhammad now 
felt strong enough to attack and besiege Baghdad in 
Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 551/December 1156-January 1157, 
being joined in this by the Mazyadid [g.v.] amir ‘Ali 
b. Dubays. However, he had to raise the siege in the 
following year, on hearing news of the appearance at 
Hamadhan of the Atabeg of Adharbaydjan, IIdeiiiz 
[g.v.], together with the rival Saldjuk princes Malik- 
Shah and Arslan b. Toghril b. Muhammad. 

The last years of Muhammad’s life were spent cam- 
paigning against Ildefiz and his protégés, now 
including also Sulayman-Shah; he defeated them at 
Nakh¢ivan and was about to march on Baghdad again 
when he fell ill and died at Hamadhan at the end of 
Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 554/December 1159. He was then 
briefly succeeded as sultan by the ineffectual 
Sulayman-Shah. 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources. Bundari, 
Zubda, 229-55, 285-8; Rawandt, Rahat al-sudir, 258- 
70; Zahir al-Din Nishapiri, Saldjik-nama, 67-72; 
Husayni, Akhbar al-dawla al-saldjikiyya, 126-43, 
Eng. tr. Qibla Ayaz, An unexplotted source for the 
history of the Saljags..., Edinburgh Univ. Ph.D. thesis 
1985, unpubl., 318-45; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, 
x, years 551-4; Ibn al-Athir, years 551, 553-4. 2. 
Secondary sources. K.A. Luther, The political 
transformation of the Saljug sultanate of Iraq and western 
Tran, Princeton 1964, 26-103; C.E. Bosworth, in 
Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 131-3, 169; H. Mason, Two 
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statesmen of mediaeval Islam, The Hague-Paris 1972, 

22-3; C.L. Klausner, The Seljuk vezirate, Cambridge, 

Mass. 1973, 32, 45. (C.E. Boswortu) 

MUHAMMAD 38. MAHMUD bs. SEBUKTI- 
GIN, Aba Ahmad Djalal al-Dawla wa-Djamal al- 
Milla, sultan in Ghazna and northwestern India on 
two occasions 421/1030 and 432/1040-1. 

Born ca. 387/997, Muhammad married daughters 
of both the Kara Khanid Kadir Khan Yasuf of 
Khotan and KAashghar and of the last Farightnid 
prince of Guzgan [g.v.], Aba Nasr Muhammad; 
hence on the latter’s death in 401/1010-11, Muham- 
mad was made governor of that region by his father 
Mahmid of Ghazna [g.v.]. Towards the end of his 
life, Sultan Mahmid, who had already made 
Muhammad his deputy in Ghazna whilst campaign- 
ing at Kanawdj [q.v. ] in India in 409/1018, divided his 
empire between his two sons Muhammad and 
Mas‘ad [g.v.], assigning only the newly-conquered 
lands in western and central Persia to the latter, and 
then just before his death left the whole of his empire 
to Muhammad. So when in Rabi‘ IT 421/April 1030 
Mahmid died, the hAadjb ‘Alt Karib b. Il-Arslan 
raised Muhammad to the throne in Ghazna. But the 
superior military experience and capability of Mas‘ad 
was such that, when he marched eastwards from 
Isfahan, Muhammad’s support in Ghazna melted 
away; he was deposed in Shawwal 421/October 1030 
and imprisoned in a fortress at Mandish in Ghir 
{g.v.], but contrary to information in some later 
sources, does not seem to have been blinded. 

When after his defeat by the Saldjuks at Dandankan 
(g.v. in Suppl.] in Ramadan 431/May 1040, Sultan 
Mas‘id decided to abandon Afghanistan for India, 
his army lost confidence in both his military ability 
and his judgment. At the Indus crossing it mutinied, 
and brought out Muhammad, who was accompany- 
ing the column, for a second reign as sultan, although 
only after threatening him unless he co-operated 
(Rabi IT 432/December 1040). Mas‘td was subse- 
quently killed, apparently on the orders of Muham- 
mad’s son Ahmad, for Muhammad’s sons seem to 
have wielded the real power at this time. However, 
Mas‘iid’s son Mawdid [g.v.] advanced from Ghazna 
to avenge his father’s death, defeated Muhammad’s 
forces near Djalalabad [y.v. in Suppl.] in Radjab or 
Sha‘ban 432/March or April 1041, killed Muhammad 
and his sons, and ascended the throne. 

Although clearly little fitted to rule the Ghaznavid 
empire, still extensive even after the triumph in the 
west of the Saldjuks, Muhammad was a person of con- 
siderable culture who had received a thorough educa- 
tion in the Islamic sciences. 

Bibliography: The principal primary sources are 
“Utbi, Yamini; Bayhaki, Ta°rikh-1 Mas ‘adi; Gardizi, 
Zayn al-akhbar; Dyazdjani, Tabakat-: Nasiri; Ibn al- 
Athir. These are utilised in C.E. Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, Edinburgh 1963, Beirut 1973, index 
(for Muhammad’s early life and first sultanate), 
and idem, The later Ghaznavids, Edinburgh 1977, 
index (for the second sultanate). See also M. 
Nazim, The life and times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, 
Cambridge 1931, index; Bosworth, A Turco-Mongol 
practice among the early Ghaznavids? in CAJ, vii (1962), 
237-40, and idem, The titulature of the early Ghaz- 
navids, in Oriens, xv (1962), 219, 224 (both in The 
medieval history of Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
London 1977, X, XII). (C.E. Boswortn) 
MUHAMMAD 8. MAHMUD at-KABRI [see 

MUKADDAM B. MUSAFA AL-KABRI]. 

MUHAMMAD ». MAKKI s. Hamip at-Nasati 

AL-SAMILI at-Dyizzini, Shams al-Din Abu ‘Abd 








Allah, called al-Shahid al-Awwal, Imami Shi‘1 
scholar, fakih, traditionist who was regarded as 
trustworthy, expert in the rational and traditional 
sciences, poet and littérateur (734-86/1333-84). 

In Shit literature, he is famed equally as a master 
of the transmission of canonical learning and for his 
trial and death. He was a pupil of the shaykh al-Hilli 
[g.v.], and in one of his idja@zas he claims to have 
transmitted also Sunni works by means of direct 
instruction from forty Sunni ‘ulama>. At all events, 
Imami scholars coming after him often claim his 
authority for their works, and one may note that, 
among his direct pupils, figure also his wife Umm ‘Alt 
and one of his daughters Umm al-Hasan Sitt al- 
Mashayikh Fatima. The sources provide us with a 
long list of his works, of which the most important, 
according to the Dhari“a (x, 40; viii, 145-6; xvi, 17; v, 
43, 174-5), are the following: 

— K. al-Dhikra, completed in 784/1382, of which the 
sections on the worship and on ritual purity survive; 
— K. al-Duris al-shar‘iyya fr fikh al-Imamtyya, begun in 
780/1378-9 but never completed; this work is said to 
have been re-copied firstly in 851/1447 and then again 
in 857/1354; 

— K. Ghayat al-murad fi sharh nukat al-irshad, on the 
principles of knowledge; 

— K. Dyjami‘ al-bayn min fawa?id al-sharhayn, which 
contains the commentaries on the Tahdhib al-usul of al- 
Hilli written by two of his nephews; and 

— K. al-Bayan fi ‘l-fikh, also devoted to law, but 
incomplete. 

Muhammad b. Makki was a native of Nabatiyya in 
the Djabal ‘Amil, and resident in the little village of 
Djizzin in south Lebanon. He made the usual travels 
of the scholars of his time in order to meet the masters 
whom he mentions and then in order to teach himself 
in his turn: “Irak, the Hidjaz, Egypt, Palestine and 
Damascus. It was at the latter place that he died, 
killed by the sword, hung from the gibbet, stoned and 
burned (whence his name al-shahid) during the reign 
of the Mamluk sultan Barkak (d. 801/1399). The 
order was given by a Maliki sadi, Burhan al-Din, who 
gave a fatwa in this sense, contrary to the opinion of 
the Shafitt kadi, SAbbad Ibn Djama‘a, to whom 
Muhammad b. Makki had made a request—whether 
by virtue of takiyya or through genuine belief is 
unknown—to join his madhhab. The accusation fol- 
lowed a denunciation by a group of persons, amongst 
whom there had been, according to certain accounts, 
a certain Muhammad al-Yalishi who had been 
hunted down and killed by our shaykh as being a magi- 
cian and a false prophet. He was accused of having 
written defamatory works against the Sunnis. During 
the period which he spent in prison before execution, 
he put together al-Lum‘a al-dimashkiyya on fikh (al- 
Dhari“a, xviii, 352). 

Bibliography: Almost all the works on and lists 
of eminent Shi‘is mention him. However, the 
greater part of the pieces of information and the 
bibliographical references may be found in 
Muhammad al-Hurr al-‘Amili, Amal al-amil fi dhtkr 
Sulama? Djabal ‘Amil, lith. Tehran 1302/1805, 30-1, 
new edition by al-Sayyid Abmad al-Husayni, 
Baghdad 1385/1965, i, 181-3; Muhsin al-Amin al- 
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1327-35 sh./1948-56, ii, 365-6; Mirza ‘Abd Allah 
Efendi al-Isbahani, Riydd al-‘ulama? wa-hiyad al- 
fudala’, Kum 1401/1981-2, v, 185-91;  Zirikli, 
A‘lam, vii, 330-1, Agha Buzurg Tihrani, al-Dhari‘a 
ua tasdnif al-Shica, Nadjaf 1355-97/1936-78. 
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MUHAMMAD sb. MALIK-SHAH, Abi Shudja‘ 
Ghiyath al-Duny4 wa ’1-Din, with the Turkish name 
Tapar ‘‘he who obtains, finds’’ (see P. Pelliot, Notes 
sur Vhistotre de la Horde d’Or, Paris 1950, 182-3), Great 
Saldjuk sultan in ‘Irak and western Persia 
498-511/1105-18. 

Born in Sha‘ban 474/January 1082, he was a half- 
brother of Malik-Shah’s eldest son Berk-Yaruk [g.v.] 
and a full brother of Sandjar [g.v.]. When Berk-Yaruk 
succeeded his father in 485/1092, he had to leave 
Muhammad in Adharbaydjan and Arran, where 
Muhammad enjoyed the support of Sandjar and of the 
former vizier Nizam al-Mulk’s son Mu?ayyid al- 
Mulk. The ensuing years were filled with continuous 
struggles between Berk-Yaruk and Muhammad, until 
in 497/1104 Berk-Yaruk agreed to a division of 
power, with Muhammad to have north-western Per- 
sia, al-Djazira and Syria, whilst Sandjar was to 
remain in Khurasan acknowledging Muhammad as 
his overlord. Berk-Yaruk died the next year, and 
Muhammad was able to succeed to 13 years’ 
undisputed power, his brother Sandjar acting as 
viceroy in the East with the title of Malzk. 

In order to make firm his power, Muhammad had 
at the outset to deal with members of the Saldjuk 
family, in particular, Mengi-Bars b. Béri-Bars and 
Kilié Arslan b. Sulayman b. Kutlumush, who con- 
sidered themselves entitled to a share in the Saldjuk 
patrimony (499-500/1106-7). Also pressing was the 
question of curbing the Turkish, Arab and Kurdish 
amirs of western Persia, ‘Irak, al-Djazira Diyarbakr 
and Syria, whose shifting allegiances had contributed 
much to the confusion of the preceding reign. The 
Mazyadid [q.v.] amir of central ‘Irak, Sadaka b. Man- 
sur, at first in high favour with the sultan, was then 
defeated and killed in battle in 501/winter 1107-8. 
The amir of Fars and Khizistan, Cawli Sakawu, sub- 
mitted to him; Muhammad appointed him governor 
of Mawsil, thereby dispossessing the amir Cékermish 
and his son Zangi, and then sent other Turkish amirs 
to rule in Mawsil, including the Atabegs of his son 
Mas‘iid, Ak Sunkur al-Bursuki and Ay Aba Djuyash 
@ Cawish) Beg. Muhammad had hopes of interven- 
ing to help the hard-pressed princes of Syria against 
the Crusaders, and sent aid for the relief of Tripoli, 
whose dispossessed ruler, Fakhr al-Mulk Ibn ‘Ammar 
[see ‘AMMAR, BANU], had fled to his court, and in 
502/1108 or 504/1110-11 a sister of Muhammad’s, 
Khatiin al-‘Isma, married al-Mustazhir. In western 
Persia, an attack by the Georgians on Gandja was 
repelled (503/1109-10); measures were taken against 
the predatory Shabankara Kurds in Fars by the gover- 
nor Cawli Sakawu, now restored to there; and 
towards the end of his reign, an expedition was sent 
against the Isma‘ilis of Alamit [q.v.]. It was at this 
point, in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 511/April 1118, that 
Muhammad died, aged 36, in his last illness appoin- 
ting his son Mahmud [g.v.] as successor. 

Whilst the contemporary sources are lukewarm 
about Berk-Yaruk, they are enthusiastic about 
Muhammad, ‘‘the perfect man of the Saldjuks and 
their mighty stallion’’, praising his zeal for the Sunna 
and his measures against the Batiniyya (‘Imad al-Din, 
in Bundari, ed. Houtsma, 118). Muhammad had 
been able to consolidate his power when the regions 
where he ruled had become weary of constant war- 
fare, and he was indeed the last of the Great Saldjiiks 
to exercise substantially undisputed power in western 
Persia and ‘Irak, for the period after his death saw the 
rise of the Turkish Atabegs [see ATABAK] and the 
decline of the Saldjik sultans’ effective authority. He 
had also been fortunate in securing the support of 


most of the Nizamiyya, the sons and clients of Nizim 
al-Mulk [9.0.], beginning with Mu?ayyid al-Mulk 
before he became sultan and then in 500/1107 
employing his brother Nizam al-Mulk Diya? al-Mulk 
Ahmad as his vizier. 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources. Bundari, 
Zubda, 88-119; Rawandi, Rahat al-sudir, 144-67; 
Zahir al-Din Nishapiri, Saldjik-naéma, 32-44; 
Husayni, Akhbar al-dawla al-saldjukiyya, 76-85, Eng. 
tr. Qibla Ayaz, An unexploited source for the history of 
the Saljugs..., Edinburgh Univ. Ph.D. thesis, 
unpubl., 247-58; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, ix, 
years 493, 496-511; Ibn al-Athir, years 492-5, 497- 
504, 506, 509-11. 2. Secondary sources. M.F. 
Sanaullah, The decline of the Saljugid empire, Calcutta 
1938, 114-32; C.E. Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of Iran, 
v, 108-19; C.L. Klausner, The Seljuk vezirate, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1973, index. _ (C.E. Boswortu) 
MUHAMMAD 8. MARWAN sb. aL-Hakam, Abi 

‘Abd al-Rahman, son of the first Marw4nid caliph by 
a slave mother, hence half-brother to the caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik [q.v.], Umayyad commander and 
governor. 

In 65/684-5, he was sent by his father to al-Djazira, 
probably with the aim of securing Armenia once 
more, and in the battle of Dayr al-Djathalik in 72/691 
in which ‘Abd al-Malik defeated Mus‘ab b. al- 
Zubayr, he commanded the advanced guard of the 
Syrian army. In the following year, ‘Abd al-Malik 
gave him the governorship of al-Djazira and Armenia 
which carried with it the command in the war with the 
Byzantines. In 73/692, the emperor Justinian II was 
defeated at Sebaste or Sebastopolis in Cilicia. In 
75/694 Muhammad again took the field against the 
Byzantines and was successful against them at 
Mar‘ash, and in the following year he invaded 
Armenia. Along with his nephew ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik, he was sent to the governor of ‘Irak and the 
East al-Hadjdjadj in the year 82/701 to support him 
against the rebel ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. 
al-Ash‘ath [see 1BN AL-ASH‘ATH], and in the negotia- 
tions with the ‘Irakis before the battle at Dayr al- 
Djamadjim the caliph was represented by Muham- 
mad and ‘Abd Allah. In the same year, Muhammad 
led an expedition against Armenia, and again in 
84/703 and 85/704. After the accession of al-Walid 
(Shawwal 86/October 705), Muhammad fell gradu- 
ally into the background while Maslama b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik [9.v.], the caliph’s half-brother, was the actual 
commander; but the former retained his governorship 
for some time until in 91/709-10 he was replaced by 
Maslama here also. Muhammad died in 101/719-20. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, v, 176; Ya‘kubr, 
Ta*rikh, ii, 324-5, 336, 350; Baladhuri, Fut#h, 188, 
200, 205, 332; idem, Ansab al-ashraf, v, ed. Goitein, 
185-6; Tabari, ii, 592, 804-8, 853, 863, 1073-5, 
1096, 1850; iii, 51; Mas‘udi, Murad), v, 244 ff., vi, 
47; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 264-7, 294-5, 303, 317-20, 338, 
377-8, 382, 385, 399, 411, 439; v, 52, 328; Weil, 
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of Hellenic Studies, xviii, 182 ff.; J. Wellhausen, Die 
Kampfe der Araber mit den Romdaern in N.G.W. Gét- 
tingen, 1902, 432 ff.; H. Lammens, L’avenement des 
Marwanides et le caltfat de Marwan If in MFOB, xii/2 
(1927), 80; G. Rotter, Die Umayyaden und der zwette 
Burgerkrieg (680-692), Wiesbaden 1982, 180, 210, 
212-14. (K.V. ZETTERSTEEN) 
MUHAMMAD 8. MUHAMMAD [see abu ’L- 

WAFA?; AL-GHAZZALI,; IBN ‘ASIM; IBN DJAHIR; IBN 
AL-HABBARIYYA; IBN NUBATA; SIMAD AL-DIN; SIMDJUR, 
BANU]. 
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MUHAMMAD 8. MUHAMMAD 
HANI [see a-pjAYHANT in Suppl.]. 

MUHAMMAD 8. MUKARRAM [see Bn 
MANZUR]. She 7 = 

MUHAMMAD s. MUSA at-KHYARAZMI [see 
AL-KHWARAZMI]. ete Ae 

MUHAMMAD 8. MUHAMMAD at-SHIRAZI 
[see IBN KHAFIF]. Se = 

MUHAMMAD s. MUSA 8. SHAKIR [see musa, 
BANU]. 

MUHANDIAS B. aL-MUSTANIR [see KuTRUB]. 

MUHAMMAD _ 8. at-MUZAFFAR [see 
MUZAFFARIDS]. _ 

MUHAMMAD .. RA(IK [see 1BN RA’IK]. 

MUHAMMAD ». RAZIN [see au ’L-sHis]. 

MUHAMMAD ». SA‘D [see 1BN MARDANISH; IBN 
sa‘p]. 

MUHAMMAD s. SAHNUN b. Sa‘id b. Habib al- 
Tanukhi, Abu ‘Abd Allah, Maliki jurisconsult 
from Kayrawan (202-56/817-70), son of Sahnin b. 
Sa‘id (160-240/776-856 [q.v.]), who was responsible 
for the definitive implantation of Malikism in the 
Maghrib as well as being the signatory of the 
Mudawwana, one of the great manuals of this school, 
and to which he naturally owes much of his reputa- 
tion. Muhammad lived, moreover, in the wake of his 
illustrious father until his departure for the East in 
235/850. Among the masters that he then met, one 
may cite some highly evocative names, such as Abu 
Radja? b. Ashhab, al-Muzani (in Egypt), Abia 
Mus‘ab Ahmad b. Abi Bakr al-Zuhri, Ya‘kib b. 
Humayd b. Kasib, Salama b. Shabib al-Naysabirit 
(in the Hidjaz). According to his biographers, all these 
acknowledged scholars were struck by the knowledge 
and intelligence of Muhammad b. Sahnin. 

On his return to Kayrawan, he took the place of his 
father officially on the latter’s death as leader of the 
Malikis in the Maghrib and carried on the struggle 
against Hanafism and Muttazilism with the support 
of the Aghlabid amirs. It is to be noted that the vic- 
tory, in Ifrikiya, of Maliki Sunnism over these two 
tendencies coincides with that of Hanbali Sunnism in 
Baghdad over the homologous currents, which con- 
firms the extension of successive ideological models 
within the boundaries of the caliphate, notwithstand- 
ing political vicissitudes. The influence of Sahniin and 
his father was so profound that the historians of the 
age did not hesitate to describe Kayrawan as 
“Sahnini’’, 

On the death of Muhammad b. Sahnin, the shops 
and schools were closed as a sign of mourning. It was 
the Aghlabid amir Ibrahim II who said the prayer for 
the dead on this occasion. 

Sahnun’s production seems to have been impor- 
tant. If some put forward the figure of 200 works, in 
the biographies only the following twenty-four titles 
appear: 1. al-Djami‘, an encyclopaedic work; 2. al- 
Sanad (or al-Musnad), a large work on hadith; 3. Tahrim 
al-muskir, 4. Kitab al-Iméma;, 5. Tafsir al-Muwatta?, 
6. al-Radd ‘ala al-bida‘; 7. Kitab al-ta*rikh; 8. Tabakat 
al-‘ulama>, 9. al-Ashriba wa-gharib al-hadith; 10. al- 
Iman wa ’l-radd ‘ala ahl al-shirk; 11. al-Hudjdja ‘ala ’I- 
Kadartyya,; 12. al-Hudjdja ‘ala ’l-Nasara; 13. al-Radd 
‘ala 'l-Fikriyya; 14. Kitab ma yadjibu ‘ala ’l-mutanazirin 
min husn al-adab; 15. Kitab al-Wara‘; 16. Sharh arba‘a 
kutub min Mudawwana Sahnin; 17. Risala fi ma‘na ’l- 
Sunna; 18. Risala fi man sabb al-Nabi; 19. Kitab al- 
Ibaha; 20. Adab al-kadi; 21. Ahkam al-Kur°an; finally, 
the three following, which seem to be the only ones to 
have come down to us: 22. Kitab Masail al-djthad, a 
ms. of which is known in Tunis (Talbi, Emirat, 535); 
23. Kitab Adjwibat Muhammad 6b. Sahnin, riwayat 
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Muhammad b. Salim al-Kattan Sanhu, a ms. of which is 
known in the Escurial (no. 1162) and three copies in 
Tunis (see edn. by ‘Abd al-Wahhab of the K. Adab al- 
mu‘allimin, 14); 24. Kitéb Adab al-mu‘allimin [wa ’l- 
muta‘allimin], ed. H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Tunis 1348, 
French tr. G. Lecomte, Le livre des régles de conduite des 
maitres d’école..., in REI [1953], 77-105. 

Apart from his activities as the promoter of the still 
fragile Malikism and his pedagogical work, the 
biographers note that, like his father, he is said to have 
paid with his life in defence of the Tunisian Sahil 
against the incursions of pirates, essentially Christians 
(Ifrandj, Rum). Whatever the case may be, the 
problems of privateering in Ifrikiya [see KuRSAN], call- 
ing attention to it as a part of djthad, have been made 
a subject of consideration, even of fatwas in the work 
of Muhammad b. Sahnun, as the extract translated by 
M. Talbi in his Emirat, 534-5, according to a citation 
of Riyad al-nufis, possibly taken from no. 22 above, 
shows. 

Bibliography: 1. Principal biographies: 
Abu ’I-SArab al-Tamimi, Tabakat ‘ulama? Ifrikiya, 
Algiers 1914, 200-15, 280-7, 322; Ibn ‘Idhari, al- 
Bayan al-mughrib, Leiden 1948, i, 33-4; Ibn Nadji, 
Ma‘alim al-imam, Tunis 1320/1902, 79 ff.; Kadi 
“Iyad, Biographies aghlabides extraites des Madarik du 
cadt ‘Iyad, ed. Talbi, Tunis 1967, no. 34, 170-88; 
Abu Bakr al-Maliki, Riyad al-nufus, ed. H. Monés, 
Cairo 1951, i, 345-60; Ibn Farhin, al-Dibadj al- 
mudhahhab, Cairo 1351/1932, 234-7, 2. Other 
works: M. Talbi, L’émirat aghlabide, Paris 1966, 
index; idem, Intérét des euvres juridiques traitant de la 
guerre... in CT, xv (1956), 280-93; Abu ’I-Hasan al- 
Kabisi, Risala fi ahwal al-mu“allimin wa-ahkam al- 
mu‘allimin wa ’l-muta‘allimin, ed. Ahwant, Cairo 
1945. - (G. LEcomTE) 
MUHAMMAD s. SALIM [see 18N wasiL]. 
MUHAMMAD .. SAM, Mu‘1zz at-Din, was the 

fourth of the Shansabani princes of Ghar to rule 
the empire of Ghazni [see GHAzNA and GHURIDs]. His 
lakab was originally Shihab al-Din, but he assumed 
that of Mu‘izz al-Din. His elder brother Ghiyath al- 
Din succeeded his cousin Sayf al-Din in 558/1163 and 
made Muhammad governor of Harat, entrusting to 
him also the duty of extending the dominion of the 
house in India. 

Muhammad led his first expedition into India in 
571/1175, expelled the Isma‘ili heretics who ruled 
Multan, placed an orthodox governor in that pro- 
vince, and captured Utth. In 574/1178 he rashly led 
an army into Gudjarat, was defeated by the Radja, 
Bhima the Vaghela, and returned to Ghazni with no 
more than the remnant of his army; but in the follow- 
ing year he took Peshawar, and in 577/1181 Lahawr, 
taking prisoner Khusraw Malik, the last of the Ghaz- 
nawids [q.v.] and adding the Pandjab to his brother’s 
dominions. In the winter of 586-7/1190-1 he invaded 
the Cawhan kingdom of Dihli and captured Bhatinda, 
but the Radja, Prithwi Radj, marched against him 
and defeated him at Tarawri near Karnal. He was 
wounded, but escaped, and in 588/1191 returned to 
India, defeated and slew Prithwi Radj at Tarawn, 
captured Hansi, Samana, Guhram and other for- 
tresses, and plundered Adjmer. On returning to 
Ghazni, he left Kutb al-Din Aybak [g.v.] in India as 
viceroy, and at the end of 588/1192 Aybak took Dihli 
and made it his capital. In 593/1197 Aybak was 
beleaguered in Adjmer, and Muhammad sent a 
relieving force which enabled him to defeat Bhima of 
Gudjarat and to plunder his capital, Anhilvara. 

Muhammad was now employed with his brother in 
recovering Khurasan. On the death of the 
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Kh’arazm-Shah Tekish (.v.] in Marw, in Ramadan 
596/July 1200, Muhammad Curbak was sent to 
Marw, which he captured and occupied for Ghiyath 
al-Din, and Ghiyath al-Din and his brother besieged 
and took Nishapir. Muhammad was then sent in 
command of an expedition to Rayy, but the 
misbehaviour of his troops earned a rebuke which led 
to the only quarrel between the brothers. 

On the death of Ghiyath al-Din in 599/1203, 
Muhammad succeeded to the great empire which he 
had helped his brother to build up, but the 
Kh“drazm-Shah ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad [see 
KH™ARAZM-SHAHS] took Marw from Muhammad 
Curbak and recovered Nishapir, although he failed to 
capture Harat. Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad marched 
against him but suffered a crushing defeat near 
Andkhai and fled to Talakan. He was besieged by the 
army of Gar Khan of the Kara-Khitay [q. v.}] and pur- 
chased a safe retreat only by the surrender of the 
whole of his baggage and material of war. On his 
arrival before Ghazni in this plight, his slave Ildigiz 
refused to admit him, and he passed on to Multan 
where the governor likewise refused him admittance; 
but he attacked and defeated him and appointed Nasir 
al-Din Kabaéa to the government of the province of 
Sind [¢.v.]. He returned to Ghazni and established 
himself there, sparing the life of Ildigiz. By the treaty 
which he concluded with the Kh’arazm-Shah 
Muhammad, he was permitted to retain Balkh and 
Harat but not Nishapur and Marw. 

In Rabi‘ I 602/October 1205, he marched from 
Ghazni for India and, with the help of Kutb al-Din 
Aybak, defeated the Khokars, but on returning 
towards Ghazni was assassinated in Sha‘ban 
603/March 1206 on the bank of the Indus, either by 
IsmA‘ili heretics or by some Khokars. He was suc- 
ceeded in Ghir by his nephew Mahmid, son of 
Ghiyath al-Din, but the viceroys of the provinces, 
Aybak in Dihli, Kabata in Multan, Tadj al-Din 
Yildiz in Kirman and Ildigiz in Ghazni, became 
independent. 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources: Djizdja- 

ni, Tabakat-i Nasiri, ed. Habibi, Kabul 1342-3/ 

1963-4, i, 395-404, tr. Raverty, i, 446-91; Ibn al- 

Athir, years 597-600, 602. 2. Secondary 

sources: A. Maricq and G. Wiet, Le minaret de 

Dyjam, la découverte de la capitale des sultans ghonides, 

Paris 1959, 38-9, 44; R.C. Majumdar, ed., History 

and culture of the Indian people. v. The struggle for empire, 

Bombay 1966, 117-25; C.E. Bosworth, in Camb. 

hist. of Iran, v, 163-5; idem, The later Ghaznavids, 
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—— (T.W. Haic) 

MUHAMMAD sz. SIRIN [see ren siRin}. 

MUHAMMAD 3. SU‘UD b. Muhammad b. 
Mukrin of the ‘Anaza clan, the founder of the first 
Su‘iadi state in Nadjd [see su‘Up, AL], assumed 
office as amir of al-Dir‘iyya [g.v.] in 1137/1724 follow- 
ing his father’s death or in 1140/1727 after the brief 
rule of a cousin, Zayd b. Markhan. His claim to fame 
rests on his association with the religious reformer 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab [see 1BN ‘ABD AL- 
WAHHAB], whom he welcomed at al-Dir‘iyya in 
1158/1745, pledging support for his mission. Two of 
his brothers were already disciples of the Shaykh, and 
they and his wife are said to have been instrumental 
in promoting the alliance. From then until his death 
in late Rabi‘ I 1179/September 1765 Muhammad b. 
Su‘tid was engaged in a continual and largely 
indecisive struggle against neighbours, such as 
Dahham b. Dawwas, ruler of al-Riyad, and his 
former suzerains, the Bani Khalid of al-Ahsa?. The 
most serious challenge arose in the last few months of 


his life, when the Su‘tdi state was in danger of falling 
to a coalition of these enemies combined with forces 
from Nadjran and many discontented Nadjdis. The 
aim of this opposition was to prevent the Su‘idis from 
uniting Nadjd under their control. However, 
Muhammad b. Su‘id contrived a skilful diplomatic 
settlement with the amir of Nadjran, thus breaking his 
opponents’ solidarity. Although he took little part in 
military operations, assigning command chiefly to his 
able son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, he showed political acumen 
that proved of great value in ensuring the survival of 
his state and the furtherance of the Wahhabi cause. 

Bibliography: A contemporary local source is 
Rawdat al-afkar by Husayn b. Ghannam (d. 
1225/1810), edited by Nasir al-Din al-Asad under 
the title Ta*rikh Nadjd, Cairo 1961. This is sup- 
plemented by the chronicle of ‘Uthman b. Bishr (d. 
1288/1871), ‘Unwan al-Madid fi ta°rikh Nadid, 
printed Mecca 1930, Cairo 1946, al-Riyad, i, 1965 
and ii, 1968.—See also H.St.J. Philby, Saudi Arabia, 
London 1955, 21-59; Salah al-Din al-Mukhtar, 
Ta°rikh al-mamlaka al-su‘tdiyya fi madiha wa-hadiriha, 
Beirut 1957, i, 38-41; ‘Abd al-Rahim ‘Abd al- 
Rahim, al-Dawla al-su‘udiyya al-ilaé, 1745-18182, 
Cairo 1976, 26-8, 52-62, 82-4. 

(ELIZABETH M. SirRIvEH) 

MUHAMMAD 2. TAHIR [see IBN AL-KAYSARANT]. 

MUHAMMAD 38. TAHIR bs. ‘Asp ALLAH B. 
TAutr Dut ’L-YaMinayn, last Tahirid governor of 
Khburasan. After the death of his father, Muhammad 
received the governorship of Khurasan (Radjab 
248/September 862). In 250/864-5 the ‘Alid al-Hasan 
b. Zayd rebelled in Tabaristan, which led to a long 
and serious struggle [see MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD ALLAH]. 
When ‘Abd Allah al-Sidjzi rebelled against Ya‘kub b. 
al-Layth al-Saffar of Sistan, and appealed for help to 
Muhammad, who appointed him governor of al- 
Tabasayn and Kuhistan, Ya‘kib found a welcome 
pretext to invade Khurasan. Muhammad sent an 
embassy to him; but as Ya‘kab had already found a 
following among discontented Khurasanians, all 
negotiations were in vain. In Shawwal 259/August 
873, or according to another statement in 258, he 
entered Nishapir without striking a blow, put an end 
to the Tahirid dynasty and took Muhammad 
prisoner. But when he marched against the caliph al- 
Mu‘tamid, he was defeated at Dayr al-‘Akdl [¢.v.] in 
‘Irak in Radjab 262/April 876 by the latter’s brother 
al-Muwaffak, and Muhammad, whom he had with 
him in chains, escaped. The caliph restored the latter 
to his former office in Khurasan; the exiled Tahirid, 
however, never found an opportunity to exercise his 
functions, and remained in Baghdad. He was further 
appointed, in succession to his uncle ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Tahir—probably not till 270/853-4—by 
the vizier Sa‘id b. Makhlad as his deputy as military 
governor of Baghdad. He held this office until the 
accession of al-Mu‘tadid (279/892). He died in 
296/908-9. 

Bibliography: Ya‘kubi, Ta7rikh, ii, 604-5, 619; 
Tabari, iii, see Index; Mas‘iidi, Muriud, viii, 41- 
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(K.V. ZETTERSTEEN) 
MUHAMMAD sb. TAHIR sb. IprAHIM At- 
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HARITHI, from Harith, a well-known tribe and a 
branch of the Hamdan [g.v.] confederation, was a 
Prominent figure in the Musta‘li-Tayyibi 
IsmA‘ilis of Yaman. After the death of his teacher 
Ali b. al-Husayn b. Dja‘far b. Ibrahim al-Walid in 
554/1159, he was appointed by Ibrahim al-Hamidi 
[g.v.], the second da% mutlak, along with the latter’s 
son Hatim to assist him in the affairs of the daSwa. On 
the daé% Ibrahim’s death in 557/1161, when Hatim b. 
Ibrahim became the next da% mutlak, he was promoted 
to the rank of ma°dhiin and was stationed in San‘a? as 
the da%’s deputy. He operated his mission openly in 
a city ruled by the Hamdanid sultan ‘Ali b. Hatim, 
who had fought protracted wars with the da%. Later 
on, when the city was conquered by the Ayyubids, he 
managed the outflow of refugees who sought refuge 
with the dacwa in Haraz. He died in San‘a? in 
Shawwa4l 584/November-December 1188. 

His Madjmi‘ al-tarbiya, in two volumes, is a classic 
chrestomathy of Ismaili literature which served as a 
model for later compilers. Thanks to his work, 
numerous excerpts from earlier works and small 
treatises which are otherwise lost have been preserved. 
Another work of his, al-Anwar al-latifa, is considered 
an important work on hakaik to be read by students 
who have reached a very high level in their studies. 

Bibliography: Idris b. al-Hasan, Nuzhat al-afkar 
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(I. Poonawata) 

MUHAMMAD B. TAKASH [see KHWARAZM- 
SHAH 

MUHAMMAD 8. TUGHDJ b. Djuff b. Yiltakin 
b. Furan b. Fart b. Khakan, Aba Bakr, at- 
IKHSHID (268-334/882-946), governor in Egypt 
and Syria during the 4th/10th century. 

He was the third generation of his family to serve 
the ‘Abbasid dynasty. He was officially designated by 
the caliph al-Radi with the title al-Ikhshid in 327/939 
after having requested it the preceding year. The 
dynasty which he established is known as_ the 
Ikhshidids. 

Born in Baghdad on 15 Radjab 268/8 February 
882, Muhammad b. Tughdj spent part of his youth in 
Tulinid [see AyMAD B. TULUN] lands in Syria and 
Palestine, gaining military and administrative 
experience whilst serving under his father. He was 
jailed in Baghdad with his father and brother on the 
transfer of Tulinid rule to the ‘Abbasid central 
government in 292/905, but released a year later after 
his father had died. Eventually, he was appointed 
governor of Filastin (Palestine) and al-Sham 
(Damascus) in 316/928 and 319/931 respectively. In 
Ramadan 321/August-September 933, he was named 
governor of Egypt but was replaced by another in a 
little over a month, never having reached Egypt 
during this period. 

Increasing internal chaos in Egypt, fear of Fatimid 
invasions of Egypt from North Africa and political 
intrigue in Baghdad, led to the naming of Muham- 
mad b. Tughdj as governor of Egypt in 323/935. This 
time he marched on Egypt and entered the 
administrative capital of al-Fustat on 23 Ramadan/26 
August. His major task after securing control from the 
Madhara’i [g.v.] family was to deal with a Fatimid 
invasion, which was successfully halted outside Alex- 





andria in 324 (Battle of Ablak, 31 March 936). Even 
after receiving his honorific title from al-Radi, al- 
Ikhshid flirted with recognising Fatimid suzerainty, 
especially in 327/938 when he threatened to have the 
Fatimid al-Ka?im’s name proclaimed from the pulpits 
and suggested that his daughter marry the Fatimid 
imam’s son. These actions were related to a power 
struggle in Palestine with the former amir al-umara? 
/q.v.] Ibn Ra? ik. 

In late 327/939 Ibn Ra?ik invaded Syria, taking 
Ramla. Al-Ikhshid offered a generous peace, ceding 
the lands from Ramla northwards and agreeing to pay 
an annual tribute. The offer was refused. Warfare 
continued into late 328/940 when Ibn Ra’ik, whose 
goal was Baghdad, accepted similar terms. The 
murder of Ibn R@ik in Sha‘ban 330/April 942 and 
the rise of the Hamdanids [g.v.] was the background 
to al-I[khshid occupying Damascus for six months 
from Shawwal 330/June 942. During this campaign, 
he had his troops take an oath of loyalty to his son Abu 
’Il-Kasim Unidjur as his successor, indicating his 
plans for a dynastic succession. Two years later, in 
Muharram 333/September 944, al-Ikhshid was in 
Rakka where he met with the caliph al-Muttaki and 
urged him to join him in Egypt or, at least, remain in 
Rakka. The caliph did not accept the offer, but he did 
receive the governorship of Egypt, Syria and the 
Hidjaz for himself and his descendants for 30 years. 

A military struggle with members of the Hamdanid 
family had been under way since 332/944, but inten- 
sified with the rise to power of Sayf al-Dawla [.v. J. 
Muhammad b. Tughdj now undertook a military 
campaign in Sha‘ban 333/April 945, while offering 
very generous peace terms. The two armies met in 
Shawwal 333/May 945 near Kinnasrin, where the 
Egyptian governor was victorious. But al-Ikhshid’s 
goal was to secure his own territories and not to over- 
extend his resources, and a treaty in which al-Ikhshid 
gave up lands in northern Syria and agreed to an 
annual tribute was reached in Rabi‘ I 334/October- 
November 945. He retreated to Damascus, where he 
died on 21 Dhu ’] Hidjdja 334/24 June 946. He was 
succeeded by his son, but power was more and more 
in the hands of his principal military commander and 
African eunuch Kafur [g.v.]. 

There is very little information on al-Ikhshid’s 
internal policies. He was not a major patron nor a 
builder. In fact, he has a reputation for parsimony 
and timidity, although the latter may be a 
misunderstanding of his willingness to settle for 
limited military and political goals while securing the 
succession of his family to the governorship of those 
lands he controlled. 
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MUHAMMAD 38. TUGHLUK, the second 

sultan of Dihli (724-52/1324-51) of the Tughlukid 
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[g.v.] dynasty and the eldest son of its founder, 
Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk. Before his father came to 
power in 720/1320, he bore the name of Malik 
Djawna, and subsequently was entitled Ulugh Khan. 
While heading an expedition to annex Tilang (Tel- 
ingana) in ca. 723/1323, he made an unsuccessful bid 
for the throne, and a number of writers implicate him 
in the accident which caused Tughluk’s death. The 
chronology of his reign is fraught with difficulties, 
including even the date of his accession: on a monu- 
ment erected by his successor Firaiz Shah, it appears 
as 1 Sha‘ban 725/13 July 1325 (Corpus inscriptionum 
Tranicarum, x\vii. Haryana, I, ed. M. Shokoohy, Lon- 
don 1988, 21-2), but the year is possibly an error for 
724 (24 July 1324: see the review by Jackson, in JRAS 
[1990], 171-2). 

Muhammad’s reign is associated with abortive pro- 
jects which are severely criticised by our principal 
Indian sources. The selection of Dawlatabad [g... | 
(Déégir) in the Deccan as the second capital around 
727/1327, and the removal thither of many of the 
aristocratic households of the old capital, were both a 
logical response to the considerable southward exten- 
sion of the empire over the previous few decades and 
a measure to foster Muslim colonisation of the new 
Deccan province. This episode also coincided, 
apparently, with Muhammad’s plans to conquer 
‘‘Khurasan’’, i.e. present-day Afghanistan, then 
occupied by the Mongols of the Caghatay khanate 
[g.v.] in Central Asia. Most of the enormous army 
was disbanded, however, and part of it was decimated 
in a campaign against Karatil, i.e. some region in the 
sub-Himalaya or the Hindi Kush (possibly Kash- 
mir). Two other controversial measures must be 
viewed in this same context. A low-denomination cop- 
per and brass coinage (often misleadingly labelled a 
“*token currency’’) was introduced to facilitate pay- 
ment of the troops, but failed to command confidence 
and had to be withdrawn; and an increase in the 
revenue-demand in the Déab provinces sparked off a 
widespread revolt among the cultivators. 

Muhammad, under whom the Dihli empire 
reached its greatest territorial extent, achieved some 
military and diplomatic successes. Kampila (the 
southern Andhra region) was annexed; and in 
738/1337-8 the sultan personally captured Nagarkof 
(Kangfa). Simultaneous rebellions in Multan, the 
Deccan and Bengal were also crushed ca. 728/1327-8. 
A little before this, Muhammad led a campaign into 
the north-west frontier region, sending detachments 
as far as Peshawar: in reprisal, the Mongols of the 
Caghatay khanate, under their khan Tarmashirin, 
mounted their last major invasion in ca. 729/1328-9. 
Later, the sultan maintained friendly relations with 
the Mongols, using the enormous patronage at his 
disposal to buy security from this quarter. From the 
1330s we find Mongol chiefs regularly wintering in 
the Pandjab, though one of them, Hiilett, rebelled 
and briefly occupied Lahore [see HULAGU]. At the time 
of his death, Muhammad’s army included a corps of 
Mongol auxiliaries from Ma wara? al-Nahr. 

Yet by that point a spate of rebellions had led to the 
permanent loss of whole provinces. Bengal seceded in 
ca. 735/1334-5, as did Ma‘bar under Dyalal al-Din 
Ahsan {q.v.]; Kampila reverted to independent Hindu 
rule, and ca. 736/1336 its prince occupied Tilang also; 
and in 748/1347 the Deccan passed under the sway of 
the independent dynasty of the Bahmanids {q.v.]. 
Over and above these major insurrections, there was 
disaffection in other provinces, notably in Awadh (ca. 
740/1339), Multan and Siwistan (ca. 742/1341-2) and 
Gudjarat (745/1345). At his death, the sultan wielded 
no authority south of the Vindhyas. 


The reasons for this rapid disintegration of the 
Sultanate are obscure. One factor may well be 
Muhammad’s attempts to broaden his power-base by 
attracting immigrant notables from all over the 
Islamic world, a policy which, as evident from Ibn 
Battuta (iii, 344), aroused deep resentment among the 
indigenous Muslim aristocracy. The sultan enjoyed 
strained relations, too, with the ‘ulama? and with Safi 
mystics, whom he endeavoured to press into govern- 
ment service, and the arrival in 744/1343-4 of a 
diploma of recognition from the puppet ‘Abbasid 
caliph at Cairo does not appear to have enhanced the 
legitimacy of his rule for his subjects. 

Muhammad died at Thaffha on 21 Muharram 
752/20 March 1352 while pursuing the rebel Tughay, 
who had fled there following the collapse of the 
Gudjarat revolt. His successor was his cousin Firaz 
Shah [9.v.}]. A balanced assessment of Muhammad’s 
reign is no easy task. But it is impossible to accept in 
its entirety the picture of the reign furnished by the 
hostile historian ‘Isami and by Barani, who affects to 
see in Muhammad a bewildering and impractical 
visionary. Many of the sultan’s initiatives appear to 
have formed part of a coherent policy; they may also 
have reponded to—and perhaps exacerbated—an 
economic crisis at which the sources only hint. 
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MUHAMMAD sb. TUMART [see Inn TUMART]. 

MUHAMMAD 38. ‘UBAYD ALLAH [see asu 
*L-MA‘ALI]. 

MUHAMMAD .. ‘UMAR [see IBN AL-KUTIYYA]. 

MUHAMMAD 38. ‘UMAR Bs. MunHaAmMaD, 
Andalusian mathematician and astronomer (d. 
447/1056) known by his surname of IBN 
BURGHUTH. He is cited among the ‘‘famous 
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pupils’’ of Ibn al-Saffar {g.v.] by Sa‘id al-Andalus, 
who presents him moreover as very knowledgeable in 
grammar, Kur?4n, theoretical and practical law, and 
appreciates highly his character and conduct. He 
mentions as his principal pupils Ibn al-Layth, Ibn al- 
Djallal and Ibn al-Hayy. 

The first, Muhammad b. Ahmad, was an expert in 
the field of arithmetic and geometry and devoted 
himself to astronomical observations, at the same time 
as performing the functions of kadi of Shurriyun 
(Surio), in the region of Jativa. In the date of his death 
(405/1015), the number of the tens has probably been 
omitted, for if it were exact, his master would have 
outlived him by more than 40 years. 

The second, al-Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, was 
interested, as were his fellow disciples, in mathematics 
and astronomy, to which he added logic and the 
natural sciences. He was still alive in 462/1070 when 
$a‘id was writing his Tabakat. 

The third, the Cordovan al-Hasan b. Muhammad 
b. al-Husayn al-Tudjibi, is the only one to have left a 
summary of astronomy ‘‘according to the system of 
Sindhind’’ [q.v.|, but this work has not been preserved. 
In 442/1051, Ibn al-Hayy left Spain to go firstly to 
Egypt, then to Yemen to the Sulayhid Imam ‘AI b. 
Muhammad (d. 473/1080-1 [see suLayHiDs]), who 
sent him as an ambassador to the ‘Abbasid caliph al- 
Kaim bi-amr Allah (422-67/1031-75  [g.v.]) in 
Baghdad, where he was magnificently received. He 
then returned to Yemen, where he died in 456/1064. 
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Ep. 

MUHAMMAD :. UMAYYA sb. Ast tan. 
katib and poet in Arabic who is the best-known 
member (Sezgin is in error on this point) of a family 
of kutidb or secretaries quoted for their share in literary 
activities. He had several brothers, all poets like their 
father and grandfather: ‘Ali, ‘Abd Allah and Ahmad, 
and also an uncle, also called Muhammad, all of 
which has inevitably caused confusion in the attribu- 
tion of the verses drawn by biographers and 
anthologists from a collection which is said to have 
amounted to, for the whole family, almost 200 sheets. 

Born ca. 200/815, Muhammad b. Umayya fre- 
quented the circles of polite society at Baghdad, where 
he met such famous poets as Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi, 
Abu ’1-‘Atahiya, Muslim b. al-Walid and Husayn b. 
al-Dahhak [9.vv.], mot to mention the singer 
Mukharik [g.v.], various singing slave girls amongst 
whom there emerges the one whom he calls Khada‘, 
and some ephebes (ghi/man), to whom he dedicated 
several varied pieces. There remains today of his work 
only some thirty fragments which hardly each exceed 
four verses. These remains all reveal a personal 
inspiration and have a strong sense of unity since they 
revolve round a central theme, that of desire and pas- 
sion (hubb-shawk). The idealised image of the beloved, 
male or female, a shrinking creature, inaccessible, 
often associated with a summons, discrete, very much 
of the flesh, shines out through the ensemble of his 
poems. A hymn to beauty and to joie de vivre can be 
accompanied by a vocabulary of absence, nostalgia 
and suffering (Ausn, ladhdha and lahw, but also hadjr, 


amal, buka?, dunin and mawt). This thematic content 


thus recalls that of the Hidjazi elegists of the 1st/7th 
century, but the style of writing brings differences 
from this model: lightness, brevity and suppleness do 
not exclude recourse to the rhetorical figures (badz‘) 
required by the taste of the period. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, ed. Tadjaddud, 185; Ibn 
al-Djarrah, Waraka, 47-51; Dawid al-Isfahani, 
Zahra, 1st section, 113; Aghani, ed. Cairo, xii, 144- 
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31; Sarradj, Masari‘ al-‘ushshak, i, 255, ii, 195; 
Sezgin, GAS, ii, 607-8; B. Najar (Nadjdjjar), 
Madjma‘s al-dhakira: shu“ara? ‘abbasiyyin, Tunis 1987- 
90, index. 2 (B. Nagar) 
MUHAMMAD 8. ‘UTHMAN [see ‘app aL- 

WADIDS]. = 

MUHAMMAD z. at-WALID [see at-TuRTOsHi]. 

MUHAMMAD gz. WASIF, secretary in the service 
of the Saffarids of Sistan and one of the first known 
poets to write verse in New Persian according to 
the rules of Arabic quantitative metre, sc. Sarid [q.v.]. 

The local history of Sistan, the Ta°rikh-1 Sistan, cites 
fragments from four poems, apparently kasidas, by 
Muhammad b. Wasif (see G. Lazard, Les premiers 
poétes persans (IX*-X® stécles), Tehran-Paris 1342/1964, 
i, 18, 54-6, ii, 13-15). The first of these was com- 
posed, the anonymous historian states, around the 
time of Ya‘kGb b. Layth’s conquest of Harat in 
253/867 or his killing of ‘Ammar the KharidjI two 
years previously, and was, he says, the result of 
Ya‘kib’s complaint that he could not understand the 
panegyrics addressed to him in Arabic by his court 
poets. Muhammad b. Wasif’s poetic career must have 
extended over fifty years, since the last of the 
fragments relates to the captivity of ‘Amr b. Layth’s 
two grandsons Tahir and Ya‘kub in 296/908-9. 

Whether or not Muhammad b. Wasif’s poem of ca. 
253/867 was indeed the first Persian poem ever com- 
posed in ‘arid (or only the first ode, as opposed to e.g. 
lyric poetry), is hard to prove. From the mention of 
other poets in New Persian in Saffarid circles and the 
Khurasanian region (e.g. Hanzala of Badhghis, 
Bassim-i Kurd, Muhammad b. Mukhallad, etc., cf. 
Lazard, op. cit.,i, 17 ff.), it seems that the idea of ver- 
nacular poetry in the new metre was clearly in the air 
during the second half of the 3rd/9th century. S.M. 
Stern, whilst accepting as probable Ya‘kub’s catalytic 
role as an encourager of vernacular literature, was 
cautious over Muhammad b. Wasif’s pioneering role 
as a poet in New Persian, pointing out that the author 
of the Ta *rikh-i Sistan was aware only of his local scene, 
hence the claims for this poet’s primacy may have 
related to the Sistan area only. 

Bibliography: Chr. Rempis, Die  dltesten 
Dichtungen in Neupersisch, in ZDMG, ci (1951), 223- 
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MUHAMMAD «. YAHYA [see inn Bapyjpya). 
MUHAMMAD z. YAKUT, Ani Bakr, achief of 

police (sahzb al-shurta) in Baghdad. 

In 318/930 Muhammad, whose father was chief 
chamberlain or hadjib to the caliph al-Muktadir, was 
appointed chief of police. The maintenance of order in 
the capital at this time was much neglected, and the 
Turkish guards conducted a regular reign of terror. In 
a fracas between infantry and cavalry, Muhammad 
intervened on behalf of the latter; their opponents 
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were cut down, some driven from the city and only a 
small contingent of negroes, who at once surrendered, 
remained unscathed (Muharram 318/February 930). 
Some months later, these last mutinied and demanded 
more pay; but they were driven out of the town by 
Muhammad and then routed by the chief amir Mu? nis 
[g.v.] near Wasit. The confusion was increased by the 
breach between Mu?nis and Muhammad. At the 
instigation of Mu?nis, Muhammad was dismissed in 
Djumada I 319/June-July 931. Mu?nis was never- 
theless not satisfied, but demanded that his hated rival 
should be banished. The caliph at first refused to 
grant his request; but when Mu?nis threatened him 
with force, he had to yield, whereupon Muhammad 
went to Sidjistan (Radjab 319/July 931). Soon after- 
wards, the caliph quarrelled with Mu?nis and recalled 
Muhammad. In Muharram 320/January 932, the lat- 
ter returned to Baghdad; the caliph then sent him with 
an army to al-Ma‘shik in the region of Takrit. But 
when Mu?’nis advanced from Mawsil, the caliph’s 
troops under Muhammad and Sa‘id b. Hamdan 
retired to Baghdad without striking a blow. After the 
victory of Mu?nis and the murder of al-Muktadir in 
Shawwal 320/October 932, the latter’s son ‘Abd al- 
Wahid fled with Muhammad and his other supporters 
to al-Mada’in and then to Wasit, where a number of 
his generals abandoned him. When the forces of the 
new caliph al-Kahir approached under the command 
of Yalbak, ‘Abd al-Wahid and Muhammad fled to 
Tustar. 

Muhammad was not popular on account of his 
arrogance and selfishness, so that one after the other 
of his partisans laid down his arms, and finally ‘Abd 
al-Wahid surrendered. Muhammad entered into 
negotiations with Yalbak, and the caliph pardoned 
him. He then returned to Baghdad, where he gained 
a great influence over al-Kahir. On the accession of 
al-Radi in Djumada I 322/April 934, Muhammad 
became the real ruler in a short time; the caliph 
appointed him head chamberlain and also made him 
‘his commander-in-chief, while the vizier Ibn Mukla 
[g.2.] played a more subordinate part. When al- 
Muktadir’s cousin Haran b. Gharib, whom al-K4hir 
had appointed governor of Mah al-Kifa, al-Dinawar 
and Masabadhan, rebelled, Muhammad was sent 
with an army against him. In the resulting battle, 
Muhammad suffered a defeat (Djumada IT 322/May 
934); soon afterwards, however, Harun fell from his 
horse and was killed by one of Muhammad’s slaves. 
With the death of their commander the resistance of 
Harin’s followers collapsed; Muhammad was never- 
theless unable long to retain his position of power. On 
the advice of Ibn Mukla, who feared his ever- 
increasing power, al-Radi had him arrested, along 
with his brother Abu ’Il-Fath al-Muzaffar and the 
secretary Abt Ishak al-Karariti, on 5 Djumada I 
323/12 April 935. Muhammad died in prison in the 
same year. 
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_ (K.V. ZETTERSTEEN) 

MUHAMMAD .. YASIR at-RIYASHI, Asi 
Dya‘rar, a minor poet who was born and lived in 
Basra. He was born at some time in the middle of the 
2nd/8th century and died at a similarly uncertain 
date, probably during the caliphate of al-Ma?min 
(198-218/813-33) or during that of al-Mu‘tasim (218- 


27/833-42). His existence, of which barely nothing is 
known, has attracted scant attention on the part of 
biographers in that he seems to have followed an 
unremarkable and leisurely career, in an atmosphere 
untroubled by events of any magnitude. On the other 
hand, it has only been possible to determine the name 
of his father on the basis of a tradition (Aghani, xii, 
137) according to which al-Mu‘tasim drew a 
favourable augury from the sense of yusr which it 
implies; thus the reading Bashir, adopted by 
numerous sources and their editors, may be rejected. 
On the other hand, his nisba, which shows his connec- 
tion, as a mawla, with the Bani Riyash of the 
Khath‘am, is sometimes replaced incorrectly by al- 
Himyari. 

The Aghani (xii, 129) pays tribute to Ibn Yasir for 
never having left his native town to go ‘‘in search of 
his pasture’’ (muntadji@") in the capital, at the court 
of the caliphs, as did so many other poets and men of 
letters who ‘‘went up’’ to Baghdad in the hope of 
acquring recognition of their talent and gaining mate- 
rial advantage from it. The source of his means of 
livelihood is, however, unknown; he apparently 
engaged in no lucrative activity and lived in poverty, 
but he must have drawn some support from his 
association with the generous patron of poets Muways 
b. ‘Imran [q.v.] and with members of the ‘Abbasid 
family, more precisely the descendants of the gover- 
nor Sulayman b. ‘AIi al-‘Abbasi (133-9/751-6) who 
settled in Basra, several of them occupying the same 
functions as their ancestor. 

Nevertheless, he does not seem to have addressed 
self-seeking eulogies to these Basran personages; he 
was not attracted to this current genre, and the desire 
to preserve his independence led him to prefer 
epigram and satire, which he practised with modera- 
tion, to judge by the specimens which have come to 
light. It is true that his work, however scanty (Aghani, 
xii, 129), must comprise a more significant number of 
verses than the total of some 320 recovered by the 
author of the present article when he attempted to 
reconstruct, at least in part, the diwdn of the poet 
(Muhammad b. Yasir al-Riyashi wa-ashGruh, in Machriq 
[May-June 1955], 289-338; in the passages which 
follow, the numbers in Roman figures refer to the 
pieces reproduced in this collection), and it is possible 
that some characteristic poems have escaped analysis, 
but it seems that the material available gives a fairly 
accurate impression of the personality of Ibn Yasir. 

Despite his poverty, he was content with his lot; he 
endured adversity without complaint and enjoyed the 
pleasures which were available to him, if not approved 
(nos. viii, xvii, xxx, xxxili). While describing him as 
refined (zarif), the author of the Agh@ni (xii, 129) 
judges him debauched and unpleasant, although the 
remnants of his work rather give the impression of a 
debonair personality; his epigrams (nos. i, x, xxxii) 
are not particularly acerbic and do not seem to justify 
the comment of the Aghani (xii, 134) which alleges that 
a grandson of Sulayman b. ‘Ali lived in healthy dread 
of him (see nos. xli, xliii). He participated, however, 
in the contests between Aba Nuwas and al-Fadl b. 
‘Abd al-Samad al-Rakashi, unscrupulously reviving, 
in order to denigrate the latter, the old theme of the 
scantiness of the cooking-pot to express the greed of its 
owner (nos, xviii, xlvi), and was in his turn the target 
of some fairly innocuous attacks (see Aghani, xii, 140; 
al-Djahiz, Hayawan, vi, 232-3; al-Suli, Awrak, 30). 

According to the Aghani (xii, 141), his son ‘Abd 
Allah accused him of drinking excessively to the point 
of being intoxicated every evening, but this detail too 
seems to be greatly exaggerated. It is observed more- 
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over that the surviving poems contain nothing ribald, 
and the debauchery which is attributed to him seems 
to have amounted to nothing more than an affair with 
a kayna [g.v.] by the name of Husn, which provoked 
complaints from his wife, to which he replied simply 
and frankly. 

Ibn Yasir possessed, in general terms, an equable 
temperament, combining affability, gentleness, and 
simple sentiments such as Arab poets rarely express. 
His philosophy of life is formulated in a number of 
verses which have become almost proverbial (nos. ii, 
vii, viii, xi, xvii, xx, xxx, xxxiil, xliv). His paean in 
praise of books (no. iii) was remarked by al-Djahiz, 
and the long kasida (no. xix) in which he curses a 
pigeon-breeder who has cheated him regarding the 
pedigree of pigeons sold to him, although not great 
poetry, does not lack originality; finally, the freshness 
of his sentiments is clearly shown in a poem (no. xxix) 
which enchanted the anthologists to the point that 
they preserved 51 verses bewailing the fate of his 
garden devastated by the sheep or the goat (shat) of his 
neighbour Mani‘ and lamenting the loss of his notes, 
consumed by this accursed animal. 

To all appearances, this poet does not deserve the 
severity with which he is treated by the author of the 
Aghani, who perhaps felt a degree of animosity 
towards him on account of his declared disapproval of 
Sh7‘is and other heterodox persons. Ibn Yasir was also 
openly hostile to kalam [q.v.] and to theological 
polemics, but this aversion did not prevent him from 
being on the best of terms with the Mu‘tazilis of his 
native town and especially with his friend al-Djahiz, 
who mentions him and gives the impression of having 
great faith in his friend Muhammad b. Yasir, con- 
cerned, like him, to preserve his independence and to 
seek in study a refuge from the annoyances of life. 
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MUHAMMAD .». YAZID [see 1BN MADJA; AL- 
MUBARRAD]. ” 

MUHAMMAD sb. YUSUF (MUHAMMAD V), 
sultan and later king of Morocco (1927-61). 

He was born at Fas on 10 August 1909, the third 
son of the ruling sultan, Malay Yusuf. His mother, 
Lala Yakit, was a native of the Hawz (the region of 
Marrakesh). His father had nominated his eldest son 
Malay Idris as crown prince and khalifa at Marrakesh, 
and appointed his younger son Mulay Hasan to the 
same functions at Tiznit and Tinduf. Frail but 
intelligent, Sidi Muhammad lived the sequestered life 
of a young prince without expectations, although he 
accompanied his father and his two brothers on a visit 
to France in July 1926. On 17 November 1927, the 
sultan Mulay Yusuf abdicated following an attack of 
uraemia. The Grand Vizier al-Muknri, in conflict with 
the Chamberlain Tuhami Hababu, campaigned 
actively for the proclamation of Sidi Muhammad in 


the face of stern opposition from his rival. This choice 
was ratified by the authorities of the Protectorate. The 
‘ulam@ signed the act of allegiance to a young prince, 
18 years of age, whom most of them had never seen. 
On 18 November 1927 Muhammad b. Yusuf acceded 
to the throne of his ‘Alawid ancestors. No opposition 
to the proclamation was expressed, either in Fas or in 
Rabat. 

While French forces suppressed the last traces of 
rebellion which remained in his kingdom, the new 
sultan spent this time completing his education, with 
the aid of senior bureaucrats such as the Fakih Mam- 
meri, of Algerian origin, who was to become his prin- 
cipal private secretary. He obtained no diploma, and 
subsequently his self-esteem was to suffer as a result 
of this. He married a cousin who bore him, on 29 
June 1929, his first child, the princess Lala Fatima 
Zahra’. On becoming sultan he took a second wife, 
marrying a girl from the Hawz, Lala SAbla, who, on 
9 July 1929, while the sovereign was visiting France, 
gave birth to a son, Milay Hasan. 

In 1930, when armed resistance in the rural areas 
had almost come to an end, groups of young urban 
Moroccans became engaged in political action. The 
Druse shaykh Shakib Arslan [g.v.], based in Geneva 
since 1921, served as their mentor. At the very time 
that Moroccan youth was forging links with the Arab 
nationalism of the Orient, there developed in 
Morocco a converse, Islam-inspired movement 
envisaging a return to the sources (Salafiyya [q.v.]), a 
movement which, between 1926 and 1930, made a 
certain impact in intellectual and popular Moroccan 
circles. It was during this period that certain elements 
in the French colonial administration entertained the 
notion of releasing the Berber tribes from Kur anic 
law. A dahir of 16 May 1930 instituted new regulations 
for the Berbers, placing them under French jurisdic- 
tion. Only 21 years of age and still lacking experience, 
Sidt Muhammad b. Yusuf signed the dahir without 
expressing any reservation. Once known, this text 
unleashed, first in Morocco and then throughout the 
Muslim world as far as Indonesia, intense resent- 
ment. The Jaif, a prayer recited at times of major 
catastrophe, was promulgated in the towns of the 
kingdom. The two wings of the nationalist movement 
united to give birth to the first political formation: the 
Moroccan Action Committee. This body demanded 
of France the scrupulous application of Article 12 of 
the Treaty of Fas, and presented to the sovereign and 
the Resident-General a list of demands. The Berber 
dahir thus had the effect of uniting the various Moroc- 
can groupings in resistance to the Protectorate. The 
nationalists instituted the Festival of the Throne, com- 
memorating each year on 18 November the anniver- 
sary of the Sultan’s accession to the throne. This was 
celebrated for the first time on 18 November 1933, 
and officially from 18 November 1934 onward. On 
this occasion the Moroccan flag was hoisted almost 
everywhere. 

_During this period, in Rabat the princess Lala 
‘A?isha was born on 17 June 1930, the princess Lala 
Malika on 14 March 1933 and the prince Malay ‘Abd 
Allah on 30 July 1935, A last daughter, Lala Amina, 
was born in Madagascar of another wife, in February 
1954. 

On 1 December 1934, when after 27 years of 
strenuous efforts the stabilisation and unification of 
Morocco had been accomplished, a plan of reforms 
was solemnly presented by the nationalists to the 
French government. Invited to meet the Sultan, the 
delegation was informed by him that in his opinion, 
their action could only assist him in his task of defen- 
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ding the rights of the Moroccan people. This position 
earned the sultan enormous popular support. His por- 
trait was displayed in the homes of nationalists and his 
name was acclaimed. The year 1936 was marked by 
a radicalisation of the national struggle. However, in 
January 1937, a schism occurred among the 
nationalists. One wing, led by ‘SAllal al-Fasi [g.v. in 
Suppl.], constituted the National Party with its 
newspaper al-Atlas, while another branch, led by 
Muhammad Hasan Wazzani, created National 
Action. These two parties were disbanded by a decree 
of 18 March 1937. Wazzani was exiled to the Sahara 
and ‘AlIlal al-Fast to Gabon. 

The Sultan enjoyed a long-standing friendship with 
General Nogues, Resident-General from 1936 to 
1943. This relationship no doubt accounts for the 
loyalty shown by the sovereign with regard to France, 
during the campaign of June 1940, loyalty which was 
to remain firm until 1943. At the time of the con- 
ference of the Allies in Casablanca in January 1943, 
the Sultan met the principal Allied war chiefs, in par- 
ticular the President of the United States, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who expressed to him his opinions on the 
future shape of the world after the allied victory and 
held out the enticing prospect of an independent 
Morocco. All of this took place against a background 
of struggles between Gaullist and former partisans of 
Vichy for control of North Africa, where the Allied 
landing had taken place on 8 November 1942. The 
nationalists who had taken refuge in the Spanish sec- 
tor returned in large numbers to the French sector. 
They constituted the Jstklal party which presented to 
the Sultan, the Resident-General and the Allied 
governments, on 11 January 1944, a manifesto for 
independence, accompanied by petitions. The Sultan 
convened the Makhzen [q.v.] in Rabat and urged sup- 
port for the claim of independence. The Resident- 
General Gabriel Puaux, who had succeeded General 
Nogues, sought to gain time by invoking the state of 
war. Nationalists were arrested and exiled, and pro- 
test demonstrations ensued. Relations between the 
Imperial Palace and the  Residence-General 
deteriorated. But hopes for an easing of tension 
emerged following the defeat of Germany and the 
coming to power of General de Gaulle. He invited the 
Sultan of Morocco to make an official visit to France, 
in the course of which he was awarded the Order of 
Liberation. A visit to the French troops stationed in 
Germany followed. The Resident-General Gabriel 
Puaux was replaced in 1946 by Eirik Labonne, who 
arrived in Morocco with a series of proposals for 
economic and administrative reform. He encouraged 
investment, and worked to restore amicable relations 
with the Sultan and Moroccan personages at all levels. 
The nationalist leaders returned from exile at the 
request of the sovereign. On 9 April 1947, the Sultan 
conducted an official visit to Tangier, then an interna- 
tional city. Popular enthusiasm was demonstrated at 
each stage of the royal progress and reached its climax 
in the city, where he stayed for four days. Here he 
delivered his famous speech in which he declared 
himself committed to re-establishing the national 
unity of a country split into three segments, having its 
independence recognised and bringing it into the 
Arab League. A month after the Tangiers speech, the 
French government terminated the appointment of 
Eirik Labonne with his liberal attitudes, appointing in 
his place as Resident-General the General of the 
Army Juin, conqueror of Italy and former associate of 
Lyautey. De Gaulle was no longer in power. ‘Allal al- 
Fasi, in the company of ‘Abd al-Khallak Torres and 
the Tunisian Habib Bourguiba (Bi Rakiba [g.2.]), 


made his way to Cairo, where the three men 
engineered the escape of ‘Abd el-Krim, who disem- 
barked in Port Said from the ship that was supposed 
to be taking him to France, on 1 June 1947, and with 
him created the Committee of the Arab Maghrib. 
Tiring of his exchange of notes with the French 
government, the Sultan decided, in the summer of 
1950, to present himself in Paris, there to express his 
wish to put an end to the Treaty of Fas by direct 
negotiations. In the meantime, he refused to sign any 
more dahirs. His journey proved fruitless, but he 
received an enthusiastic welcome at Casablanca on his 
return to the country. General Juin reacted by expell- 
ing nationalist opposition members of the Council of 
Government for their advocacy of violent resistance. 
The Pasha of Marrakesh, for his part, made an 
approach to the Sultan demanding strict adherence to 
tradition. The two men became enemies. The Berber 
tribes of the High Atlas and the Middle Atlas 
mobilised against the Sultan and the cities which 
favoured Istiklal. In Paris, the main concern was to 
find a compromise solution between the two Moroc- 
can groups. After a march by tribal contingents on the 
towns, the Sultan chose to concede rather than give up 
power. As in 1944, he used his Grand Vizier as a 
mouthpiece in repudiating the Jstik/a/, in deliberately 
vague terms, and signed most of the dahirs which had 
been held in abeyance. Misleading both parties 
became the Sultan’s policy. In September 1951, 
General Juin left Morocco, summoned to take com- 
mand of NATO forces in Europe. 

Paris appointed General Guillaume to the post of 
Resident-General, also entrusting to him command of 
the land, sea and air forces of North Africa. The 
nationalists redoubled their efforts in Cairo and in 
Paris. The council of the Arab League submitted the 
Moroccan question to the United Nations, which 
passed a resolution on the situation in Morocco. 
While, on the ground, General Guillaume made his 
presence felt with a number of declarations designed 
to assert the French role, against a backdrop of inter- 
mittent demonstrations and incidents, the Sultan sent 
a statement of intent to the French government on 14 
March 1952, demanding the formation of a Moroccan 
government competent to negotiate the revision of the 
1912 treaty. The long-delayed French response 
offered proposals on democratisation, insisting on the 
participation of the French residents in municipal 
elections. The Sultan rejected the French stipulations. 
On 5 December 1952, news of the assassination of 
Ferhat Hashed, leader of the Tunisian syndicalist 
movement, provoked a general strike in Morocco, 
marked on the 7th and 8th of the month by numerous 
incidents. Repression ensued. But soon after this, on 
7 January 1953, a campaign began, inspired by El 
Glaoui and the Sharif al-Kettani, demanding the 
deposition of the Sultan. A petition signed by 270 
sayyids and pashas, of the 370 present in Morocco, sup- 
ported them. The two camps engaged in vigorous 
shows of strength. On 20 April 1953, the decision to 
depose Sidi Muhammad b. Yusuf was taken; he left 
with his family, moving first to Corsica and then to 
Madagascar, and his place on the ‘Alawid throne was 
taken by Muhammad ben ‘Arafa, 73 years of age and 
a member of the dynastic clan who had lived hitherto 
in total obscurity. On the following day, the ‘udama? of 
Fas ratified this choice. The new sultan appeared to be 
supported by the forces of the past. Several incidents 
followed the deposition of the sovereign; the Spanish, 
on the other hand, did not recognise the fait accomplt. 
The affair took on an international dimension and 
provoked in the Moroccan population an upsurge of 
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feeling which was almost unanimously opposed to 
those responsible for the removal of Muhammad b. 
Yusuf. Malay ‘Arafa, who, after two attempts on his 
life, refused to leave the palace, lost all prestige. None 
of the reforms which had been promised were 
implemented. Gradually, the situation in Morocco 
deteriorated. European products were boycotted; acts 
of political violence committed by autonomous 
organisations increased both in number and in effec- 
tiveness. Agitation spread to the working and mercan- 
tile classes; acts of counterterrorism were carried out 
by Europeans. 

Disturbed by the worsening situation, the French 
government sought to obtain from the deposed sultan 
declarations which would put an end to the unrest. 
Through various intermediaries a conciliation pro- 
cedure was worked out; this comprised the expulsion 
of Muhammad b. ‘Arafa, the creation of a Throne 
Council, the establishment of Muhammad b. Yusuf 
and his family in France. While at the conference of 
Aix-les-Bains (July-August 1955) French ministers 
held talks with the Moroccan nationalists, the Council 
of the Throne was with some difficulty inaugurated on 
15 October 1955, and a moderate nationalist, Si 
Fatmi ben Slim4n, was charged with the formation of 
the new government. The Jstiklal refused to recognise 
either the Council of the Throne or government. But 
the really sensational move came on the 25 October 
1955 from the Pasha of Marrakesh, al-Hadjdj Tuhami 
Glaoui, who challenged the legitimacy of the Council 
of the Throne and declared publicly that he saw no 
solution other than in the restoration of Sidi] Muham- 
mad ben Yusuf, whose pardon he was now seeking. A 
few days later, the sharif Si ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Kettani 
declared himself in agreement with El Glaoui. On 30 
October, Ben ‘Arafa renounced his prerogatives. On 
2 November, the members of the Council of the 
Throne offered their resignations to Sidi Muhammad, 
who had arrived in France two days before. On 6 
November 1955 a joint declaration was issued by the 
Foreign Minister Antoine Pinay and the Sultan at the 
conclusion of the La Celle Saint-Cloud negotiations. 
Morocco was granted full and unconditional 
independence. 

The return of the Sultan of Morocco took place in 
an atmosphere of general jubilation. The transition 
from the old to the new régime was accomplished 
without major difficulty, the process being smoothed 
by reciprocal good will. The issue was hastened by the 
need to disband the Moroccan Liberation Army, 
which was committed to Maghribi unity and 
advocated active support of the Algerian rebellion. 
Some of its contigents were incorporated into the 
regular army, while the hard core was diverted 
towards the liberation of the lands of the Sahara. In 
August 1957, Morocco was transformed into a 
monarchy and Mulay Hasan was designated crown 
prince. Matured by his experiences and confident of 
his success, Muhammad V adopted the role of a con- 
sultative king in a conservative tradition typified more 
by negotiation and persuasion than by the use of 
threats and force. The Jstiklal party never achieved the 
homogeneous government which it had campaigned 
for, and became fragmented. It was obliged to col- 
laborate with successive governments which com- 
bined the representatives of various political forces as 
well as independents loyal to the monarch. A National 
Consultative Assembly, with limited powers, had 
been created in November 1956. After eighteen 
months of attempting to work in harmony with leftist 
elements of the Jstiklal, in May 1960 the King finally 
took over the direction of the government, appointing 
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the prince Mulay Hasan to the post of Deputy Prime 
Minister. A constitution for the country was promised 
before the end of 1962. Troublesome incidents took 
place in the Tafilalt, and especially among the tribes 
of the Rif and the Middle Atlas in October 1958. 
They were suppressed by an operation of the Royal 
Armed Forces commanded by the Crown Prince. 

Recognised as independent, Morocco made its 
presence felt in the United Nations Organisation, 
Joined the League of Arab States in 1958 and declared 
its support for Algerian independence. Tangier was 
economically re-integrated into the kingdom in April 
1960. In the south, Spain relinquished sovereignty 
over the territory of Tarfaya in April 1958, and over 
the zone of Ifni on 4 January 1961, but refused to 
withdraw from the western Sahara and from the 
towns of Ceuta and Melilla. Claims on Mauritania, 
which had become independent in 1960 with the sup- 
port of France, were also fruitless. 

King Muhammad V suffered from a nasal ailment 
which caused him persistent headaches. He was 
obliged to undergo an operation which was apparently 
successful, but he died of a heart-attack on 26 
February 1961. His son Hasan II succeeded him. 
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GURGAN] for some years during the second half of the 
3rd/9th century. 

As the brother of al-Hasan b. Zayd [9.v.] al-da@ al- 
kabir, he succeeded him in 270/884 and received the 
title of al-da@@ al-saghir and the /akab or honorific title 
of al-Ka?im bi ’I-Hakk. It is above all from this point 
that he is heard of, since before his assumption of 
power he seems to have lived in his brother’s shadow. 
The latter, however, had commissioned him to bring 
back to reasonableness their cousin al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. Dja‘far al-‘Akiki who, during a period 
of absence on the part of al-Hasan b. Zayd, had 
rebelled in their capital of Sariya, had summoned the 
populace to recognise him and had gone to Djurdjan, 
where Muhammad b. Zayd had caught up with him, 
captured him and beheaded him. 

After his brother’s death, he made some efforts to 
extend his family’s possessions. Thus in 227/885-6 he 
tried to seize Rayy [9.v.], but was defeated and had to 
flee to Laridjan [see LAR]. Consequently, he was 
involved in the struggles of Rafis b. Harthama [g.v.} 
against ‘Amr b. al-Layth al-Saffar [g.v.]. Expelled 
from Djurdjan by Rafi‘, who was acting on behalf of 
the Samanids [q.v.], he found refuge with the 
Daylamis who had given their allegiance to the Zaydi 
Imams in 277/890; but two years later Rafi‘ came 
over to the da‘i’s side and returned Djurdjan to him 
in return for the promise to provide aid for him 
against ‘Amr b. al-Layth, but his new ally was killed 
in 283/896 in an encounter with his enemies in 
Khwgrazm. When the Samanid Isma‘il b. Ahmad 
[q.v.] defeated ‘Amr’s troops in Rabr* II/April 900, 
Muhammad b. Zayd thought that the moment had 
come when he could seize control of Khurdsan. 
Disregarding IsmA‘il’s advice, who tried to dissuade 
him from the plan, he set out but was intercepted in 
Djurdjan by the general Muhammad b. Hartn, who 
seems to have gained the upper hand. At all events, 
the da“ was wounded, taken prisoner and died in 
Djurdjan, whither he had been taken, in Shawwal 
287/October 900 (Abu ’1-Faradj gives the date of his 
death as Ramadan 289/August 902, but the first date 
is the more likely one). 

Despite his political activities, Muhammad b. Zayd 
had some sympathy for the ‘Abbasids, and it is even 
said that when al-Mu<‘tadid [g.v.] learnt of his death, 
he showed sorrow and regret. In al-Mas‘udi’s time, 
his tomb was venerated. He behaved in an upright 
manner, was cultured and composed poetry; it was in 
a panegyric in his honour that Nasr b. Nusayr [g.v.] 
committed a famous gaffe. 
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MUHAMMAD ‘ABD at-KARIM ‘ALAWI [see 
‘ABD AL-KARIM MUNSHI]. _ 3 

MUHAMMAD ‘ABDILLE HASSAN 
MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD ALLAH HASSAN]. 

MUHAMMAD ‘ABDUH, a Muslim theolo- 
gian, founder of the Egyptian modernist 
school. 

Muhammad ‘Abduh belonged to an Egyptian peas- 
ant family and was born in 1849 in Lower Egypt. He 
spent his childhood in the little village of Mahallat 
Nasr in the mudiriyya of Buhayra in Lower Egypt, 
where his father had returned to his land. When 
Muhammad ‘Abduh had learned the Kur’a4n by 
heart, he was sent in 1862 to the theological school of 
Tanta but he left this after a year-and-a-half, 


[see 


discouraged, and was only induced to resume his 
studies through the influence of a grand-uncle who 
aroused in him an interest in mysticism. In 1865 he 
returned to Tanta, but the next year proceeded to 
Cairo to the Azhar mosque. There at this moment the 
first movements of a new spirit were becoming 
apparent in the beginning of a return to the classics 
and an awakening interest in natural science and 
history, which agreed with mysticism in a lower 
estimation of the old traditional studies. In this 
milieu, Muhammad ‘Abduh at once devoted himself 
entirely to mysticism, practised asceticism and retired 
from the world. It was again his grand-uncle who per- 
suaded him to give this up. About the same time, 
1872, Muhammad ‘Abduh came into contact with 
Sayyid Djamél al-Din al-Afghani [q.v.] who had just 
arrived in Egypt and was destined to exercise a pro- 
found influence upon him. It was he who revealed 
traditional learning to Muhammad ‘Abduh in a new 
light, called his attention to European works accessi- 
ble in translations and attracted his interest finally to 
Egyptian and Muslim problems of the day. Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh soon became his most ardent disciple 
and in his very first work of a mystic nature (Risdlat 
al-Waridat, 1290/1874) enthusiastically described 
Sayyid Djamal al-Din as his spiritual guide. The 
influence of the latter is still more marked on the mat- 
ter of Muhammad ‘Abduh’s second work, notes on 
dogmatics entitled Hashiya ‘ala Sharh al-Dawani li ’l- 
‘aka?id al-‘adudiyya [1292/1876]. The influence of al- 
Afghani and the development of affairs in Egypt 
towards the end of the reign of the Khedive Isma‘“il 
[q.v.] caused Muhammad ‘Abduh in 1876 to take to 
journalism, which he practised henceforth. After con- 
cluding his studies at the Azhar mosque and acquiring 
the certificate of an ‘Salim (scholar), he first of all gave 
private tuition; in 1879 he was appointed as teacher in 
the Dar al-‘Ulaim (q.v.], which had been founded a 
few years before to modernise instruction in religious 
learning. In the same year, shortly after the accession 
of the Khedive Tawfik [g.v.], Muhammad ‘Abduh 
was dismissed for reasons that have not been clearly 
explained and sent to his native village, while al- 
Afghani was banished from Egypt; but a liberal 
ministry very soon recalled Muhammad ‘Abduh 
(1880) and appointed him chief editor of the official 
gazette al-Wakai* al-Misriyya, which not only con- 
tained official announcements but also endeavoured 
to influence public opinion; under Muhammad 
‘Abduh’s control it became the mouthpiece of the 
liberal party. In spite of a common ultimate goal, the 
liberation of the Muslim peoples and a renaissance of 
Islam by its own strength, there was an essential dif- 
ference between Muhammad ‘Abduh’s programme 
and that of al-Afghani; the latter was a revolutionary 
who aimed at a complete upheaval; Muhammad 
‘Abduh, on the other hand, held that only gradual 
reforin could be successful, thought that no political 
revolution could take the place of a gradual transfor- 
mation of mentality and regarded a reform of educa- 
tion, especially moral and religious, as the first 
preliminary to progress. His interest gradually 
became concentrated on Islam and its position in the 
modern world. ‘Urabi Pasha’s rebellion put an end to 
Muhammad ‘Abduh’s activity on these lines. His part 
in this movement has not yet been sufficiently 
elucidated; although it is certain that he neither 
shared the optimism of military circles nor approved 
of their use of force, he put himself on the side of the 
nationalist opponents of absolutism and endeavoured 
to exert a moderating influence on its leaders. After 
the suppression of the rebellion he was condemned to 
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banishment from Egypt at the end of 1882. He first 
went to Beirut and then to Paris where in the begin- 
ning of 1884 he met al-Afghani. The two founded a 
society called al-‘Urwa al-wuthké, and published a 
paper with the same name, which had to cease 
publication after eight months but exercised a very 
profound influence on the development of nationalism 
in the Muslim east. In Tunis, Muhammad SAbduh 
continued propaganda for the society, but then cut 
himself off from it and settled in Beirut at the begin- 
ning of 1885. The ‘Urwa expressed the views of al- 
Afghani entirely. In Beirut, ‘Abduh taught at a 
theological school and engaged in Islamic and Arabic 
studies. In this period he produced his translation 
from the Persian of the Risalat al-Radd ‘ala ’l-dahriyyin, 
the only considerable work of Sayyid Djamal al-Din 
(1302/1886), and two valuable philological treatises, 
Sharh Nahdj al-balagha (1302/1885) and Sharh makamat 
Badi< al-Zaman al-Hamadhani (1306/1889). When in 
1889 he was allowed to return, he at once went to 
Cairo. His wish to resume teaching again was not at 
once granted; instead, he entered the justiciary and 
was immediately appointed a judge on the Tribunaux 
Indigénes, and two years later Conseiller at the Cour 
d’Appél; in 1899 he attained the highest clerical post 
in Egypt, that of state mufti, an office he held till his 
death. One result of his work in the courts was the 
publication of his verdicts in Takrir fr islah al-mahakim 
al-shar‘tyya (1318/1900) which gave the stimulus to 
important reforms in the administration of the shari‘a, 
and the foundation of the college for kadis goes back 
primarily to his efforts. In the same year, 1899, he 
became a member of the Conseil Législatif, which 
marked the first stage in the representation of the 
Egyptian people. Finally, he was allowed to resume 
his interest in education; in 1894 he became a member 
of the governing body of the Azhar, which had been 
constituted at his suggestion and in this capacity not 
only acquired great renown by his reforms in the 
university but himself took an active part in the 
teaching. In addition to this many-sided activity, in 
the fifteen years after his return he found time to 
publish a number of works, including his most impor- 
tant: the Risalat al-Tawhid (1315/1897), his principal 
theological work based on his lectures in Beirut; the 
publication of a work on logic (Sharh Kitab al-Basair al- 
nasiriyya, tasnif al-Kadi Zayn al-Din (1316/1898); a 
defence of Islam against Christianity in the field of 
knowledge and civilisation entitled al-Islam wa ’l- 
Nasraniyya ma‘a ’l-“ilm wa ’l-madantyya (1320/1902; first 
published in al-Mana@r). Muhammad ‘SAbduh was not 
able to finish his commentary on the Kur’an, on 
which he laid great importance and of which he had 
published portions in al-Manar; it was revised by his 
disciple and friend Shaykh Muhammad Rashid Rida 
[g.v.] and published first of all in al-Manar. Of 
Muhammad ‘Abduh’s numerous articles by which, 
along with his lectures, he most influenced public 
opinion, two (of 1900) were published in a French 
translation entitled L’Europe et 1’Islam by Muhammad 
Tal‘at Harb Bey (1905). The advanced ideas put for- 
ward by Muhammad ‘Abduh provoked the most 
vigorous hostility in orthodox and conservative 
circles, which manifested itself not only in serious 
refutations but also in attacks and intrigues against 
him, as we see from a whole literature of lampoons. 
But his teaching met with remarkable support among 
all seriously minded Muslims. The principal organ of 
his views was the monthly al-Mandr, which had 
appeared since 1897 under the editorship of Rashid 
Rida, who also produced an extensive literary monu- 
ment to his master (but his views and the tendencies 


of his periodical must not be identified uncritically 
with those of Muhammad ‘Abduh). Muhammad 
“Abduh died in 1905; but his teaching has retained its 
influence steadily to the present day. 

Muhammad ‘Abduh’s programme, according to 
his own statement was: 1. the reform of the Muslim 
religion by bringing it back to its original condition; 
2. the renovation of the Arabic language; 3. the 
recognition of the rights of the people in relation to the 
government. His political activity was dominated by 
the idea of patriotism, which he was the first to cham- 
pion enthusiastically in Egypt. As an opponent 
equally of the political control by Europe and of orien- 
tal desposition in Muslim lands, he favoured an inner 
assimilation of western civilisation, without abandon- 
ing the fundamental Muslim ideas and a synthesis of 
the two factors. From this programme, which assures 
Muhammad ‘Abduh an important place among the 
founders of modern Egypt, must be distinguished his 
efforts to carry it through in the field of theology. 
Muhammad ‘Abduh was in the first place a 
theologian; his life was devoted to the attempt to 
establish and maintain Islam, at least as a religion, 
against the onslaught of the West, while he abandoned 
without a struggle those aspects of Muslim oriental life 
in which religion was of less moment. However great 
a stimulus he may have received from progressive 
western thought, the actual foundations of his 
teaching came primarily from the school of Ibn 
Taymiyya and Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, who 
favoured reform on conservative lines, and from al- 
Ghazali’s ethical conception of religion. Deeply con- 
vinced of the superiority of true Islam, unaffected by 
the vicissitudes of time, Muhammad SAbduh wished 
to get rid of the abuses which falsified the Muslim 
religion and made it out of keeping with the times, 
and to adapt Islam to every real advance by going 
back to its true principles. He was thus brought to 
attack the madhahib and taklid [q.v.], to demand the 
restoration of idjtihad [g.v.] and a new idimd‘ [q.v.], in 
keeping with modern conditions, based on the Kur’an 
and the true sunna, for the establishment of which he 
laid down strict criteria; he was also brought to reject 
the hairsplitting of the fukaha’, the worship of saints 
and all d:d‘a, and to the endeavour to create a more 
ethical and deeper religion instead of a mechanical 
formalism. The antiquated system of /ftkh, against 
which Muhammad ‘Abduh claimed full freedom, was 
to be replaced by new laws capable of development, in 
which consideration for the common good (maslaha 
[g.v.]) and the times should, in keeping with the true 
spirit of Islam, have if necessary preference to the 
literal text (nass) of revelation, just as in any conflict 
between reason and tradition in settling what is laid 
down by religion, the verdict of reason should be fol- 
lowed. Alongside of the belief in the sublimity of 
revelation there was in Muhammad ‘SAbduh the con- 
viction that knowledge and religion, properly under- 
stood, could not come into conflict at all, so that 
reason need not recognise a logical impossibility as a 
religious truth: religion was given to man as a thread 
to guide him against the aberrations of reason; reason 
must therefore, after it has tested the proofs of the 
truth of religion, which it is qualified to do, accept its 
dogmas; Muhammad ‘Abduh’s object was a coopera- 
tion between religion and science. In dogmatics, he 
adopted essentially the most rational conception that 
could still be reconciled with orthodoxy. At the same 
time, he interiorised the conception of revelation (to 
him it was intuitive knowledge caused by God and 
provided with the consciousness of this origin, but this 
kind of religious experience was limited to the pro- 
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phets) and deflected that of religion (to him it was an 
intuitive feeling for the paths to happiness in this and 
the next world, which cannot be clearly grasped by the 
reason). The task of prophecy for him was the moral 
education of the masses. Religious teaching and com- 
mandments were therefore intended for the masses 
and not for the élite. He regarded the Kuran as 
created and endeavoured to weaken the rigidly 
opposed point of view of orthodoxy. The saints he did 
take into his system, but was sceptical regarding belief 
in miracles: In spite of the denial of causality and laws 
of nature by orthodoxy, he found a basis for explain- 
ing nature by causal laws, but by quite scholastically 
formal reasoning. As regards the duties of religion, 
Muhammad ‘Abduh adhered to the four main duties: 
ritual prayer, the alms tax, fasting and pilgrimage; 
only he shifted them, as usual in mysticism, from the 
sphere of worship to that of religion and morals. On 
the old question of free will, he decided for indeter- 
minism; he thereby opened the way to build up a 
moral system for society, which, excluding all 
fatalism, preached vigorous activity by every one and, 
following the ethics of the mystics, mutual support. 
His view of the substance of Muslim teaching 
Muhammad ‘Abduh defended not only against tradi- 
tional orthodoxy but against Christianity also by a 
kind of philosophy of history of religion: the sending 
of prophets was a gradual process of education of step 
by step; the last and highest stage, that of absolute 
religion, is the sending of Muhammad; if the Muslim 
peoples of the present do not correspond to the 
Muslim ideal, this is only the result of the fact that 
they have lost the old purity of the teaching; an 
improvement is possible by return to it. This 
primitive Islam of Muhammad ‘Abduh was however 
not the historical Islam but a very much idealised one. 
The superiority of Islam over Christianity in 
substance lay, according to him, in its rationalism and 
its closeness to reality and its avoidance of unat- 
tainable ideals of life. 

In this theology, the religious content consists of 
humility before God, reverence for the Prophet, 
enthusiasm for the Kur’an. The basis of this Islam is 
the recognition of a not too retrogressive system of 
dogmatics; its object is the observance of an ethical 
system which is favourable to progress; and both are 
influenced by a strongly marked rationalism, which is 
genuinely part of primitive Islam but for Muhammad 
‘Abduh was no indifferent inheritance but the main 
weapon of defence of Islam and actually took the place 
of a deepening of religion, so that his theology had the 
character of an apologetic compromise. 
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MUHAMMAD ABU ’:-DHAHAB, a Mamluk 
bey of the Kazdughliyya [g.v.] group. 


He had entered the household of Bulut Kapan ‘Ali 
Bey al-Kabir [g.v.] by 1174/1760-1, and quickly 
became his treasurer (kAazindar). In 1178/1764-5, after 
returning from Pilgrimage with his master (when he 
was emancipated), he was elevated to the beylicate, 
and obtained his nickname from scattering a largesse 
of gold coins on his appointment. His subsequent 
career falls into two periods: (1) Until 1185/1771 he 
was ‘Ali Bey’s principal lieutenant, and commanded 
three important military expeditions. In 1183/1769 a 
campaign in Upper Egypt broke the power of 
Hawwara [g.v.] under their paramount chief, 
Humam b. Yiasuf. An expedition to the Hidjaz in 
1184/1770 installed as amir of Mecca the candidate 
favoured by the Ottoman court. In 1185/1771 Abu ’I- 
Dhahab was sent to Syria for combined operations 
with Shaykh Zahir al-‘Umar, the rebel ruler of 
Galilee, against ‘Uthman Pasha al-Sadik, the gover- 
nor of Damascus. ‘Uthm4n Pasha fled, and the city 
had fallen, when Abu ’I-Dhahab hastily evacuated his 
forces and returned to Egypt. Various reasons have 
been suggested for this unexpected act, among them 
a reluctance to appear in open revolt against the 
sultan. A breach with ‘Ali Bey now developed. Abu ’1- 
Dhahab fled to Upper Egypt, where he built up his 
forces, and returned in Muharram 1186/April 1772, 
driving ‘Ali Bey to seek refuge with Zahir. (2) Abu ’I- 
Dhahab, now master of Egypt, secured his position by 
defeating an invasion by ‘Ali Bey (8 Safar 1187/1 May 
1773), who died a few days later. Abu ’]-Dhahab, who 
succeeded him as shaykh al-balad, essentially continued 
his policy of establishing an autonomous Mamlak 
state in Egypt with a buffer-zone in Palestine, but 
nominally recognised the sultan’s suzerainty. After an 
interregnum since Sha‘ban 1182/December 1768, a 
titular Ottoman viceroy was received (Rabi I 
1187/June 1773). The annual contribution to the 
sultan’s treasury (zrsdliyye [g.v.]), withheld by ‘Ali 
Bey, was resumed. An invasion of Palestine was 
undertaken, ostensibly to overthrow the rebel Shaykh 
Zahir. Abu ’l]-Dhahab marched out in early Muhar- 
ram 1189/March 1775, and took Jaffa. Zahir fled as 
Abu ’l-Dhahab advanced on his capital, Acre, which 
fell and was pillaged. There he suddenly died (8 Rabi‘ 
II 1189/8 June 1775: so al-Djabarti, i, 414), and his 
lieutenant, Murad Bey, forthwith evacuated the army 
to Egypt. Abu ’Il-Dhahab was buried in his own 
funerary mosque in Cairo; the inscription gives him 
the equivocal title of ‘aziz Misr [q.v.] which had earlier 
been assumed by ‘AIi Bey. 

Supported by the profitable i/tizams which had been 
engrossed by ‘Ali Bey and Abu ’l-Dhahab, his 
Mamluk household, the Muhammadiyya, headed by 
Ibrahim Bey [g.v.] and Murad Bey, held almost con- 
tinuous domination over a quasi-autonomous Egypt 
until the arrival of Bonaparte’s expedition in 
1213/1798. 
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MUHAMMAD ABU ZAYD, a modern Egyp- 
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tian theologian from the town of Damanhir. In 
1930 he published a Kur’4n commentary which 
caused a commotion in Egypt. Because of this com- 
mentary, the well-known reformer Rashid Rida [¢.2. | 
accused him of atheism, and, at the same time, of 
stealing ideas from Muhammad ‘Abduh [g.v.]. An 
investigatory committee of Azhar scholars condemned 
Muhammad Abi Zayd and his Kur?4n commentary. 

Nevertheless, this commentary is conceived in a 
spirit of rationalism which differs little from Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh’s rationalist ideas. According to its 
author, the indignation which it evoked was due to 
political reasons. This may have been true. For 
instance, according to Muhammad Abi Zayd, the 
plural demonstrative pronoun in Kur?4n IV, 62/59 
‘Obey... those of you who have the command’’, 
indicates that Islam does not admit of rule by one 
man. An autocratic ruler of a Muslim country may 
have doubts as to whether this conclusion is correct. 

On the basis of Kur’an III, 125/130, ‘‘Live not on 
usury doubled twice over’’, Muhammad Abu Zayd 
taught that Islam does not forbid interest if the 
percentage is moderate and reasonable. 
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MUHAMMAD ‘ALI (1878-1931), political 
leader, journalist and poet, was one of the promi- 
nent figures of the Indian Muslim community during 
the second and third decades of this century. He was 
born at Rampur [q.v.] on 10 December 1878. His 
father, ‘Abd al-‘Al7 Khan (1848-80) was an officer in 
the Nawwab’s army and died young. Muhammad 
‘Ali and his brothers were brought up by their 
illiterate mother, Abadi Begum, better known in the 
Indian history as Bi Ammafi (‘‘Respected Mother’’), 
who played an active role in Indian politics until her 
death in November 1924. Despite fierce opposition by 
her in-laws, she sent her sons to English-language 
schools. 

Muhammad ‘Ali received his B.A. from the 
Mohamedan Anglo-Oriental College, ‘Aligarh, in 
1898 and proceeded to England the same year to 
appear in the Civil Service examination. He obtained 
another B.A. from Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1902 
but failed in the Civil Service test. Back in India, he 
was appointed inspector of schools in his native Ram- 
pur. Soon he resigned the job due to court intrigues. 
He served as a civil servant in the princely state of 
Baroda (1903-10), where he started to take interest in 
political issues. He attended the first meeting of the 
Muslim League (ML) at Dacca (Dhaka) in 1906 and 
helped to formulate its constitution. He had to leave 
Baroda as a result of the Maharadja’s displeasure at 
his writing a series of articles in the Times of India in 
1907, entitled ‘‘Some thoughts on the present discon- 
tent’. He declined job offers, including the post of the 
chief secretary of the princely state of Bhopal [g.v.], 
and proceeded to Calcutta, which was still then the 
capital of British India, in order to launch an English- 
language weekly, Comrade. The first issue was pub- 
lished in January 1911. When the British transferred 
the capital to Dihli in 1912, Muhammad ‘Ali moved 
there also with his paper. 

Together with many prominent Indian Muslims, 
Muhammad ‘Ali reacted sharply against the Balkan 
Wars and was instrumental in dispatching an Indian 
‘‘medical mission’? to treat the wounded Turkish 


soldiers in December 1912. Next year, he launched an 
Urdi daily, Hamdard, in order to reach the Muslim 
public. Demolition of a portion of a mosque in Kan- 
pur [¢.v.] on 3 August 1913 and subsequent firing on 
a group of Muslim men and children trying to rebuild 
it, provoked sharp reaction by the Muslims of India. 
As protests to British authorities in India proved 
futile, Muhammad ‘Ali, together with the ML 
secretary, Wazir Hasan, went to England (October- 
December 1913) to plead the Muslim case. In the 
meantime, the Viceroy visited the mosque on 14 
October and allowed rebuilding of the demolished 
section. 

Muhammad ‘Ali supported the Turkish cause 
during the First World War. He wrote an editorial 
entitled ‘‘Choice of the Turks’’ in the 26 September 
1914 issue of Comrade, in reply to an editorial of the 
London Times bearing the same headline. As a result, 
Comrade’s deposit was forfeited and its publication 
banned on 3 November; a ban on Hamdard followed 
in August 1915. 

Muhammad ‘SAIi and his elder brother Shawkat, 
now an active supporter, were detained from 16 May 
1915 to 28 December 1919. The duo worked in such 
unison that they came to be commonly referred to as 
the ‘Ali Biradaran (‘‘‘Ali Brothers’’). It was later 
known that they were also involved in a secret plan, 
the so-called ‘‘Silk Letter Conspiracy’’, to overthrow 
the British government in India with Turkish and 
Afghan help during the First World War. While in 
detention, Muhammad ‘Ali was elected president of 
the ML in September 1917. 

Muhammad ‘Ali was the leader of the popular 
Khilafat Movement [g.v.] that arose in India in pro- 
test against the treatment of Turkey by the Allies in 
the wake of the First World War. He led a ‘‘Khilafat 
Delegation”’ to Europe (February-October 1920) to 
plead with European powers for a better treatment to 
Turkey. During the course of the Khilafat agitation, 
Muhammad ‘Ali called for non-cooperation (¢ark-i 
muwalat) with the British and was able to persuade the 
Indian National Congress (INC) to endorse it in 
December 1920 (called off, however, by M.K. Gan- 
dhi in February 1922). 

As the M.A.O. College, ‘Aligafh (now erected into 
a University), refused to join his anti-British cam- 
paign, Muhammad ‘Ali founded a parallel ‘‘National 
University’ there in October 1920. Later renamed as 
the Djami‘a Milliyya Islamiyya, it was moved to Dihli in 
October 1925. 

Muhammad ‘Ali was again arrested in September 
1921 for making a ‘‘seditious’’ speech at Kara in 
July in which he exhorted Muslim soldiers to desert 
the British army. He was tried, together with six 
others including Shawkat, in the famous ‘‘Karati 
Trial’? in September 1921. He was acquitted of the 
sedition charge but found guilty on minor counts and 
jailed for two years. During his detention he started to 
write a book on Islam. As its introduction, he wrote 
his autobiography up to 1923. He was released in 
August 1923 before he could complete the work, 
which was later published as My life: a fragment. 

He was elected president of the INC in December 
1923, only to leave the party soon thereafter on 
account of differences over its policy towards Muslim 
issues. Earlier in his political career, Muhammad ‘Alt 
had been a champion of Hindt-Muslim brotherhood 
and cooperation. However, in his later days he came 
to believe that Muslims of India need greater protec- 
tion against the growing Hindu assertiveness. This 
argument later developed into the demand for 
Pakistan. 

The Khilafat Movement died naturally when 
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Mustafa Kemal [see araTtrk] abolished the caliphate 
in 1924, and Muhammad SAIi tried in vain to revive 
it through the Arabian ruler ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Su‘ad. 
Comrade was re-launched in October 1924 and Ham- 
dard in November. Falling readership led to the 
closure of the former in January 1926, while the latter 
managed to survive until April 1929. By this time, a 
disorganised and hectic life had taken its toll of 
Muhammad ‘AIi. Despite his illness, he insisted on 
attending the Round Table Conference in November 
1930 at London, where he died on 4 January 1931. 
He was buried in the precinct of the Aks4 Mosque in 
Jerusalem. Ahmad Shawki, the Egyptian poet, wrote 
his elegy, and he was the subject of a number of 
poems by Muhammad Ikbal. Muhammad ‘Ali 
himself was a poet, thanks to long periods of deten- 
tion, and collections of his Urdi poems were pub- 
lished in his life-time; he used the poetic pen name 
(takhallus) of Djawhar. He should not be confused with 
his contemporary, Muhammad ‘AIi of the Lah6ri of 
the Ahmadiyya Movement [g.v.] who translated the 
Kur’an into English. 
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MUHAMMAD ‘ALI BARFURUSHI Kuppis, 
MUuLLA (1239-65/1824-49) outstanding leader of 
early Babism [see Bab, BABIS]. Born to a peasant 
family in Barfurish in Mazandaran, he pursued 
religious studies there and in Mashhad. In 1256/1840- 
1, he moved to Karbala, where he studied under 
Sayyid Kazim Rashti [g.v.], head of the Shaykhi 
school [g.v.]. He was the last member of the small 
group of Shaykhi ‘ulama? to accept Sayyid ‘AIT 
Muhammad Shirazi (sc. the Bab) as Rashti’s suc- 
cessor in 1260/1844. 

Barfurashi accompanied Shirazi on a hadgjd) journey 
(1844-5), was arrested in Shiraz after his return, and 
soon returned to Mazandaran, where he remained in 
seclusion for two years. In 1847, he went to Mashhad, 
where Mulla Muhammad Husayn Bushri’t [g.v. ] had 
established an important Babi centre. Returning to 
Mazandaran in 1848, Barfurushi played a leading 
role in the Babi gathering at Badasht, at which the 


Islamic shari“a was abolished. His own position seems 
to have been conservative, and there are hints of a rift 
between him and other Babi leaders. Following a brief 
imprisonment in Sari, he joined the Babi contingent 
at the fortified shrine of Shaykh Tabarsi, near his 
home-town of Barfurtish. Here he was highly 
regarded, being acclaimed as the Kam [see KA7IM AL 
MUHAMMAD] in person and, at one stage, even claim- 
ing to be God. Assuming leadership of the fort on the 
death of Bushri’i, he was finally taken prisoner and 
executed in his native town on 23 Djumada II 1265/16 
May 1849. His grave there later became a Baha’t 
shrine. Few of his apparently voluminous writings 
have survived. 
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MUHAMMAD ‘ALI Hupypyat-: ZANDJANI, 

Mutta (1227-67/1812-51), leading exponent of 
Babism in Zandjan, and chief protagonist of the Babi 
uprising there. Born in Zandjan to a clerical family, 
he studied in Nadjaf, but on his father’s death 
returned to take his place. He soon acquired a reputa- 
tion for a puritan implementation of the sharia and for 
his introduction of religious innovations, thereby 
incurring the disfavour of the clerical establishment. 

The circumstances of his conversion to Babism 
around 1260/1844 are unclear, but his connection 
with the sect intensified his role as an independent 
religious leader with his own following. He built a 
large prayer-complex based on his father’s mosque 
and had a new one built for himself, to which he 
attracted large numbers. By 1850, the number of his 
followers had risen to 2,000 or 3,000. Following com- 
plaints lodged against him by other ‘ulama?, Zandjani 
was summoned to Tehran, where he was investigated 
by a tribunal consisting of Muhammad Shah [9.2.], 
government officials and leading clerics. Exonerated, 
he returned to Zandjan, where he forcibly assumed 
the role of Imam-Djum‘a as the Bab’s appointee. This 
led to his being returned to Tehran and placed under 
house arrest for a year. Following the death of 
Muhammad Shah in Shawwal 1264/September 1848, 
however, he escaped and returned to Zandjan. He 
now instituted radical changes in the city. Poor and 
rich were seated separately in his mosque, and the 
sharia was rigidly enforced. Before long, he 
challenged the governor’s authority, and in May 1850 
fighting broke out between his followers and those 
loyal to the other clergy. Zandjan was divided by the 
governor into two camps, and a fierce struggle began, 
leading to considerable loss of life on both sides. Zan- 
djan himself died in the course of the fighting, on 5 
Rabis I 1267/8 January 1851. 

Unlike other Babi leaders of this period, Zandjani 
played a very minor role in the religious development 
of the movement, either as a writer or preacher. It 
may even be wondered whether he and his followers 
were, in the strict sense, Babis at all. For all that, his 
place as an early Babi hero is secure in modern Baha’t 
hagiography. 
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MUHAMMAD ‘ALI PASHA (late 1760s-1849), 
Ottoman governor-general and effective ruler 
of Egypt. He was known in his time and to his 
Ottoman milieu as Mehmed SAIi Pasha. In European 
sources, he was often referred to as the viceroy of 
Egypt or simply as the Pasha. Assuming the title 
Khedive, which officially was only granted to his 
grandson Isma‘il in 1867, Muhammad ‘Ali was 
Ottoman governor-general of Egypt from 1805 to 
1848, when, owing to mental incapacity, the position 
was formally conferred on his son Ibrahim Pasha 
[q.v. ]. His heirs ruled Egypt, with varying degrees of 
effective power, until 1952. 

Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha was one of the most impor- 
tant and controversial figures in the modern history of 
Egypt. His career can be divided into four distinct 
periods: (1) his rise to the position of governor-general 
and consolidation of power, 1801-11; (2) the period in 
which he laid the economic and military foundations 
for what later became a regional empire centred on 
Egypt, 1812-27; (3) the height of Egyptian hegemony 
and the beginning of the disintegration of his 
economic control system, 1828-41; and (4) the post- 
heroic phase and the setting of realism and retrench- 
ment, 1841-8. The last phase of his reign ushered in 
a new and significantly different period—the middle 
decades—which spanned also the reigns of ‘Abbas, 
Sa‘id, and the first phase of Isma‘il’s reign. That time 
of repose, peace, prosperity, and reconstruction fol- 
lowed Muhammad SAli’s reign of rapid development 
and stormy expansionism, and of dynamic, 
innovative but also exhausting and oppressive 
government. 

1. Rise and consolidation (1801-11). 

Muhammad ‘SAIi was born in the late 1760s (the 
exact date is under debate) in the small Macedonian 
port of Kavala [see KAWALA]. His father was an 
Ottoman soldier of Albanian origins, who rose to 
command the local force of irregulars, but also 
engaged in tobacco trading. His mother came from 
the family of the town governor. Muhammad “Ali fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps until he was appointed 
in 1801, deputy-commander of the contingent 
recruited in Kavala to join the Ottoman forces in 
Egypt. The Kavala contingent was to become part of 
the Ottoman-Albanian battalion dispatched to fight 
the French in Egypt. It was then that Muhammad ‘Ali 
began his spectacular rise to the pinnacle of power in 
that beleaguered Ottoman province. 

Rapidly grasping the complex power-game that 
prevailed in Egypt at the time, Muhammad ‘AI 
skilfully manipulated the various parties to promote 
his own interests. In just about four-and-a-half years, 
he manoeuvred so as to be appointed by the Porte, 
albeit reluctantly, governor-general of Egypt. The 
details themselves are perhaps less important than the 
method by which this extraordinary achievement was 
accomplished. The main vehicle that served the aspir- 
ing officer was the Ottoman-Albanian unit, whose 
leadership he indeed obtained in mid-1803 as the first 
stepping stone to power. The other competitors were 
the various factions of Mamluk beys, the Ottoman 
governor-general and regiments, and the urban 





notables. The nature of the game consisted in striking 
the right balance, forming a durable coalition, playing 
opposition factions against each other, assessing the 
relative strength and vital interests of all parties, and 
possessing a fine sense of timing. In all these, 
Muhammad ‘Ali bettered his rivals. 

Crucial events leading to the ascendancy of 
Muhammad ‘Ali took place between 1803 and 1805. 
The Mamluk warriors [see MAMLUKS. (i) Political 
history (f)] were then split into two factions, one led 
by ‘Uthman Bey al-Bardisi, the other by Muhammad 
Bey al-Alfi. The Ottoman camp was also divided 
against itself between the wali or governor Khusrew 
Pasha and the commander of the Albanian force 
Tahir Pasha. The cleavage within each camp turned 
the Mamluk-Ottoman scramble for control of Egypt 
into a complex struggle between ad hoc coalitions of 
sub-groups. In April 1803, the Ottoman-Albanians 
mutinied in Cairo over pay demands, and Khusrew 
fled to Damietta. Tahir, who temporarily assumed the 
leadership, called in the Mamluks from Upper Egypt, 
but was assassinated soon after. This enabled 
Muhammad ‘AIi to assume the position of com- 
mander of the Ottoman-Albanian unit, probably the 
most effective force in Egypt at the time. 

Muhammad ‘Ali renewed the alliance with the 
Mamliks, defeated Khusrew Pasha at Damietta, and 
brought him to Cairo as prisoner. With Muhammad 
al-Alfi in England to rally support for his faction, the 
coalition depended on the political ties between al- 
Bardisi and Muhammad ‘Ali. Another governor- 
general, sent from Istanbul, was ultimately eliminated 
by that coalition early in 1804. As al-Alfi returned to 
an unwelcome reception and was forced by an 
Ottoman-Albanian contingent to escape to Upper 
Egypt, al-Bardisi became the next target. The time- 
honoured mechanism of disrupting public order in 
Cairo was set in motion, and Muhammad ‘SAIi’s 
troops rioted in demand of pay arrears. Al-Bardisi 
imposed a new tax on the population, bringing the 
situation to the verge of revolt. It was Muhammad 
‘Ali who then appeared as the saviour of the Cairenes, 
abrogated the tax, and drove al-Bardisi out of town. 
He thus laid the foundations of the alliance with the 
urban notables—the leading ‘ulama? and mer- 
chants—which would legitimate his seizure of power 
in the following year. 

In the interim period of sixteen months, Muham- 
mad ‘Ali allowed the appointment of an Ottoman 
wali, while he himself engaged his troops in a cam- 
paign against the Mamluks. The new wali attempted 
to improve his subservient position in the Cairene 
power-play by introducing fresh irregular forces from 
Syria. The unruly behaviour of the Syrian force only 
provoked the wrath of the notables and drew Muham- 
mad ‘Ali back into the city. In collusion with the 
notables, Muhammad ‘Ali was proclaimed wali of 
Egypt. After a brief showdown between the incum- 
bent and the challenger, the Porte realised the 
strength of Muhammad ‘Ali’s position and endorsed 
his appointment. Future attempts to remove him from 
Egypt to govern other provinces (Djidda, Salonika) 
clearly indicate how unhappy with the appointment 
the Ottoman government really was. 

The Porte’s endorsement was no more than a reluc- 
tant recognition of Muhammad ‘Ali’s superior posi- 
tion vis-a-vis other contenders for power in Egypt. In 
the following six years, between 1805 and 1811, 
Muhammad ‘Ali made a successful bid for hegemony 
by eliminating all challenges to his authority. This 
was mainly a political and military phase in the 
history of Egypt and the career of the Pasha, with 
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relatively little to record in terms of economic, 
administrative and social developments. The most 
pressing threat to his control of Egypt came from the 
Mamluks, divided through they were amongst them- 
selves and perched in Upper Egypt. Muhammad ‘Ali 
used various kinds of tactics in confronting the 
Mamliks, attempting to co-opt as many of them as he 
could and fighting those he could not. Alliances were 
often fragile, and beys who had made peace with the 
Pasha would fall out with him, and vice-versa. 

The first turning point in Muhammad ‘AIt’s strug- 
gle against the Mamluks occurred in late 1806-early 
1807. Within four months, both al-Bardisi and al-Alfi 
died, neither of them in battle, leaving the Mamluk 
camp without the charismatic leadership needed to 
galvanise it against the wali. Although the British 
agent and consul-general still advocated the reinstal- 
ment of the Mamluk régime, such plans were becom- 
ing less realistic than ever before. Through scattered 
skirmishes around Cairo and in Upper Egypt, 
Muhammad SAIi gradually increased his hold on the 
whole country. In March 1811, he dealt the Mamluks 
a final blow, treacherously massacring their leaders, 
whom he invited to a ceremony in the Citadel in 
honour of his son Tiistin’s promotion and departure 
for the Hidjaz. A large-scale elimination of Mamliks 
followed in the provinces, bringing the number of 
casualties to the hundreds. The Citadel massacre 
marks the end of Mamluk power in Egypt, although 
individually, many Mamluks were incorporated into 
the Ottoman-Egyptian élite. Such men continued to 
serve in high military and administrative posts 
throughout the reign of Muhammad ‘Ali and beyond. 

Other challenges to Muhammad ‘Ali’s hegemony 
came both from within and from without. Intending 
to assist the Mamluks to capture the government of 
Egypt and hoping to pre-empt yet another French 
takeover, British forces landed in Alexandria in 
March 1807. As they failed to occupy Rosetta, the 
British troops were contained by Muhammad ‘Ali’s 
forces and trapped in Alexandria. They were later 
evacuated by agreement. When the reforming and 
vigorous sultan Selim III {g.v.] was deposed during 
the same year, the Ottoman government plunged into 
a long period of internal difficulties followed by 
reconstruction. These developments afforded 
Muhammad ‘SAIi a much-needed respite from both 
Ottoman interference and British intervention. How- 
ever, before he could devote himself to the final 
eradication of Mamlak power, there remained one 
internal opposition group, sc. the urban notables. 

During the first period of his career, Muhammad 
<All managed to play his hand so well that he virtually 
eliminated the urban notables from power politics in 
Egypt. The group most conspicuously affected in this 
way was the ‘ulama. Their highly influential leader- 
ship was nurtured on income from supervision of wakf 
property, itizéms and some commercial activity. The 
rank-and-file lived modestly off religious-judicial- 
educational services rendered to the community and 
paid for either directly or through wakfs. ‘Ulamd? also 
performed an important social function through the 
many Sufi orders that existed in Egypt at the time. As 
his reign progressed, Muhammad ‘Ali moved to cur- 
tail the power of the ‘ulama? and place them under 
state control. His first target was ‘Umar Makram 


0. |. 
i TH highly respected and influential nakib al-ashraf 
allied himself with Muhammad ‘AIi during the crisis 
of 1804-5 and greatly assisted in bringing the Cairene 
notables over to the Pasha’s side. His wealth, stand- 
ing and independent mind marked him out as a 


potential focus of notable opposition to the wali. In 
mid-1809, Muhammad ‘AIi set a dangerous prece- 
dent for the ‘ulama? by taxing wakf lands in the north- 
western province of Buhayra. The ‘ulama”, headed by 
“Umar Makram, protested and entered into conflict 
with the Pasha. Pressed for ready income to defray the 
mounting costs of his domestic military effort, and 
sensing that he was strong enough to take on notable 
opposition, Muhammad ‘Ali moved swiftly and 
decisively to get rid of ‘Umar Makram. Splitting 
‘ulama? ranks by threat and temptation, he managed 
to isolate ‘Umar Makram and, finally, exiled him. 

Already during the period of consolidation, 
Muhammad ‘Ali began to introduce a centralised 
economic system and to tighten his control over the 
land. However, he worked cautiously and gradually, 
with the intention not to upset the delicate balance of 
power too drastically too fast. At first, he replaced cur- 
rent ztizam holders with his own family and household 
members. Also, in areas that came under his control, 
he monopolised production and export wherever cir- 
cumstances permitted. The result was a temporarily 
mixed system, in which iltizam continued to exist and 
be granted alongside direct tax-collection and the 
tangible presence of the central government in the 
provincial economy. A more intensive interference 
and reorganisation of agriculture and the land tenure 
system ocurred after 1810. Even then, however, the 
Pasha knew he had to accommodate influential urban 
and rural notables and some powerful bedouin 
shaykhs. 

In the methods which he employed to achieve 
hegemony within Egypt, Muhammad ‘Ali was not 
different from previous Mamlik and other strongmen 
or warlords seeking the same purpose. At least par- 
tially, he was successful because he moved with cau- 
tion and a proper sense of the possible and the expe- 
dient. He coerced his weaker opponents, placated 
those of his enemies whom it was too costly to defeat 
and co-opted his stronger rivals. Ultimately, he 
trusted and worked best and longest with a small 
group of associates, members of his family and Kavala 
compatriots. In the following decades, this group 
would form the core of his Ottoman-Egyptian govern- 
ing élite. 

2. Laying 
(1812-27). 

The second phase in the reign of Muhammad ‘Ali 
Pasha spanned a period of roughly fifteen years. 
During that time, the wali devoted a great deal of his 
energies to the recruitment and training of a loyal élite 
and to the creation of strong and well-equipped land 
and sea forces, a solid and prosperous economic base, 
an effective administrative structure and a network of 
social services capable of maintaining and reproduc- 
ing the governing élite. All these were to serve the 
purpose of supporting viceregal power inside Egypt 
and carving for the Pasha a regional empire out of his 
Ottoman sovereign’s vast dominions. While concen- 
trating on building up these capabilities, Muhammad 
‘Ali dispatched his able sons on military expeditions in 
the Hidjaz, the Sudan, Crete and the Morea. The 
campaigns which they led confirmed Egypt as the 
dominant regional power in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, testing its army, navy, economic base, and 
logistic capacity in preparation for the 1830s, which 
were to become the imperial decade. 

As soon as the reigns of government rested firmly 
in his hands, Muhammad SAIi began to entertain the 
thought of extending his rule towards the Syrian prov- 
inces. He mentioned the idea confidentially to the 
British consul-general in 1812, repeating it on various 
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occasions in the two decades that followed. 
Immediately upon the elimination of Mamluk power, 
the wali moved to establish firm control over the 
wealth of the country. This, he learnt quite early, lay 
for the most part in agriculture and trade. The press- 
ing task was to survey all cultivable land, to re- 
establish state control over it and to reform the system 
of tax-collection in order to benefit the fisc. The pro- 
cess entailed the elimination of intermediaries who 
competed with the state and cut into its revenues. 

The process of surveying, registering, revoking 
privileges and taxing the land was gradual and took 
nearly a decade. By 1821, however, all land in both 
Lower and Upper Egypt had been surveyed, recorded 
in registers and taxed. The total cultivable area 
amounted to almost 5,5 million (allegedly new, 
smaller) feddans. Lands on which taxes were imposed 
reached about 60%. Between 1812 and 1815, 
Muhammad ‘Ali revoked all tax-farms (iltszams 
[g.v.]), with modest compensation to their holders, 
and taxed wakf lands. He also tightened the tax- 
collection network, relying on village headmen and 
Coptic assessors. 

To increase and maximise profits in agricultural 
trade and export, Muhammad SAIi instituted an effec- 
tive system of monopolies. Accordingly, the govern- 
ment controlled all aspects of agricultural activity, fix- 
ing prices and taxes, regulating transactions and 
reorganising production. Forced labour (corvée) was 
exacted from the rural population in order to improve 
and substantially expand the irrigation system and 
provide water all-year-round. By 1816, the govern- 
ment managed to exclude competition in the coun- 
try’s traditional cash-crops, namely wheat, barley, 
beans, rice, sugar, sesame, indigo, short-staple cotton 
and hemp. It then moved to introduce new crops, 
most notably long-staple cotton. Allowing for seasonal 
and market fluctuations, the sweeping success of this 
crop accounted for a sizeable share of state revenues 
from the 1820s onwards. 

It was also during the second period of his career 
that Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha launched his industrial 
experiment, which mostly aimed at import substitu- 
tion and at supplying the armed forces. Quite 
naturally, munitions factories were the first to be 
introduced. Beginning in 1815, such arsenals were 
established in the Cairo citadel, Balak, Rosetta and 
Alexandria. From about the same time, textile fac- 
tories of various kinds were established in and around 
Cairo, spreading into Lower and Upper Egypt during 
the 1820s. Sugar refineries, indigo factories, rice mills 
and tanneries were also put to work by government 
initiative. Private production, too, came under 
government regulation, in conformity with the 
general concept of a state-monopolised economy. In 
the second half of the 1830s, Muhammad ‘SAIi’s 
industrial experiment, which was based on European 
technology and experts, met with great operational 
difficulties that ultimately brought much of it to 
collapse. 

The second period in Muhammad ‘Ali’s career is 
also marked by profound changes in the make-up and 
nature of the armed forces of Egypt. These changes 
took place amidst campaigns undertaken by the Pasha 
on foreign, far-away battlefields. These campaigns 
enhanced Egypt’s standing as the predominant power 
in the region and improved its relations with the 
Ottoman government. The Porte realised that 
Muhammad ‘Ali could be a useful ally in time of need 
and not just a potentially threatening rival. The wali’s 
successes also increased the interest and involvement 
of European powers in Egyptian affairs. The Anglo- 


French rivalry was acted out in Egypt, and the two 
powers were working to guarantee their strategic 
interests and increase their political influence. Until 
the mid-1820s, Muhammad ‘AIi maintained good 
relations with both, as their consuls-general reported, 
through he came to rely more heavily on French 
advisers. From then onwards, preference to France 
was evident, which later would turn Britain against 
him and in support of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

In 1811, Muhammad ‘Ali was asked by the Porte 
to suppress the Wahhabi revolt in Arabia and recap- 
ture for the sultan the Holy Cities in the Hidjaz. The 
wali seized the opportunity to employ his troops away 
from capital politics and to win the gratitude of an 
unfriendly Ottoman government. His son Tisin, 
appointed commander-in-chief of the expeditionary 
force, re-established Ottoman control in the Hidjaz by 
1830. Muhammad SAIi himself went to the Hidjaz late 
in 1813 to assist his son in battle, finally ending 
hostilities in a truce two years later. After Tusin’s 
sudden death in Egypt, his older brother, Ibrahim 
Pasha, led a successful offensive into Nadjd. He 
finally defeated the Wahhabis in 1818, to the guarded 
pleasure of Istanbul. In the following year, Muham- 
mad ‘Ali concluded a treaty with the Imam of Yemen, 
which extended his sphere of influence down the Red 
Sea littoral to the straits. Nadjd, however, was retaken 
by the Wahhabis in 1824, but the Hidjaz remained 
under Ottoman control. 

With the Arabian affair over and his coffers fairly 
well filled, Muhammad ‘Ali turned his energies 
southward in the direction of the Sudan. The occupa- 
tion of Nubia, Sennar and Kordofan was motivated 
by military and economic reasons. In addition to the 
benefit of employing the troops away from the seat of 
power and wiping out the last remaining Mamluk 
enclave in Dongola, the Pasha had hoped to control 
the trade of the Sudan and tap its alleged gold 
deposits. But foremost in his mind was the recruit- 
ment of a slave army. The wali wished to create a 
modern, European-style force, commanded by 
Ottoman-Egyptian officers, to replace the old-style 
contigents. The conquest of the Sudanese territories 
was accomplished between 1820 and 1822 with 
relative ease, under the command of Muhammad 
‘Ali’s son Isma‘il Pasha, who, nonetheless, paid for it 
with his life, and his son-in-law Mehmed Khusrew, 
known as the Defterdar. 

The newly-recruited slave army was trained in 
Aswan by Colonel Séves, later chief-of-staff, known as 
Stleyman Pasha, a French soldier who had been 
discharged after 1814 and sought employment in 
Egypt. Problems of adjustment and high mortality 
induced Muhammad ‘Ali to replace the Sudanese 
slaves with a conscript army made up of Egyptian 

fallahin. This decision was to have far-reaching conse- 
quences for Egyptian society and the future composi- 
tion of the Ottoman-Egyptian élite. Soon after its 
creation, the Pasha was given a chance to test the 
capabilities of his Nizam-i Djedid, as the new army was 
called. The Ottoman sultan, Mahmid II [¢-2.], 
bogged down in the quagmire of the Greek revolt, 
requested Muhammad ‘AIi’s assistance. The Egyp- 
tian wali was offered Crete, Cyprus and in 1824 the 
Morea, in return for subduing them in the name of his 
Ottoman sovereign. His son Ibrahim Pasha led the 
new army from success to victory until he captured 
Athens in June 1827 [see Mora]. 

Contrary to the views of Muhammad ‘Ali and 
Ibrahim, a Russian-British-French imposed armistice 
was disastrously challenged by the Ottoman and 
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Ottoman-Egyptian fleets, which were destroyed in 
Navarino late in October 1827. Following a 
negotiated settlement, Ibrahim’s forces, stranded in 
the Morea, were evacuated a year later. The Greek 
episode carried Muhammad ‘Ali beyond the sphere of 
his intended plans for expansion. Rather than portray 
him in the cloak of a loyal subject to his master, it 
exposed him as a formidable and dangerous 
challenger to Ottoman authority and European 
designs. After the end of the Greek chapter, Muham- 
mad ‘Ali immersed himself in fervent preparations for 
the occupation of Syria, which launched him into the 
imperial phase of his career. 

The imposition of the monopoly system, the intro- 
duction of long-staple cotton, and the creation of the 
new army opened the way to a major administrative 
reorganisation. The essence of this reform was to turn 
the Pasha’s household government into a civil 
bureaucracy. The first phase was taken almost from 
the beginning of the second period of his career, with 
the appointment of members of Muhammad ‘AIi’s 
household to supervise and manipulate the existing 
Ottoman structure. This was followed by the incor- 
poration of local leadership elements as salaried 
officials into the administration. In 1824, the wali 
introduced a new administrative structure for the pro- 
vincial government with a clear chain of command. 
This apparatus was placed under a reformed central 
authority. The viceregal government in Cairo was 
divided into departments and councils coordinated by 
two bodies: the department of civil affairs and the 
viceregal cabinet. 

This structure was highly influenced by traditional 
Ottoman practices but modelled on the centralised 
Bonaparte organisation. It stemmed from Muham- 
mad ‘Ali’s preference for direct taxation over the con- 
cessionary system which prevailed through much of 
the Ottoman period. However, concessionary prin- 
ciples continued to be operative in the administration 
and were even enhanced during the last phase of his 
rule from the late 1820s onwards. The growth and 
articulation of the bureaucracy also reflected the fact 
that the government undertook new social functions. 
Foremost among these were education and health. 
Although the most important developments in these 
areas took place in the third, imperial period, the 
foundations were laid in the 1810s and 1820s. Student 
missions were sent to Europe beginning already in 
1809, but growing in size from the mid-1820s on. A 
school of surveying was established in 1816, to be fol- 
lowed by a number of military schools in Upper 
Egypt, Cairo and Alexandria. In all these, European 
teachers and curricula were used. 

The second period was not an easy time for the 
lower strata of Egyptian society. Apart from Pasha- 
made afflictions, severe outbreaks of the plague occur- 
red in Lower Egypt in 1813 and 1816, demanding 
high casualties. For its part, the preparation of the 
imperial base heaped many hardships on the popula- 
tion. Higher taxation and a more efficient system of 
collection, tighter controls and regulation of urban 
manufacturing, changes of crop-production patterns, 
increased corvées on irrigation projects and agricultural 
development, and the conscription, all weighed 
heavily on both fad/ah and townsman. The family as a 
unit of production was coming under severe stress as 
a result of dislocation. In these circumstances, women 
were finding diminishing opportunities for gainful 
employment in addition to their work within the 
family, thereby losing the position that outside income 
secured at home. The state was increasing its hold on 
rural and urban society, appropriating for its needs an 
ever-growing share of people’s time. 


Resistance to state encroachment on the individual 
and the communal levels manifested itself in rural 
unrest and several localised armed revolts. These were 
put down by the government without much difficulty. 
There was only one attempt to overthrow the Pasha, 
and that came from within the élite. At the end of 
1813, while Muhammad ‘Ali was making the 
pilgrimage and supervising the campaign in the 
Hidjaz, a high official spread rumours of the waii’s 
death and tried to take over the government. How- 
ever, Muhammad ‘Ahi’s loyal deputy defeated the 
rebel and secured the throne. Muhammad ‘Ali then 
extended his prolonged absence from Egypt without 
much fear. Absorbed as he later became in laying the 
foundations for his regional empire, he would not 
venture to leave Egypt very often in the remainder of 
his reign. 

3. Ruling a regional empire (1828-41). 

This period, which marked the height of Muham- 
mad ‘Ali’s career, began with the excitement of a ris- 
ing power and ended with the anguish of a frustrated 
dream. The 1830s were full of contradictions, witness- 
ing some of the greatest successes the wali had known 
but also the beginning of the collapse of some of his 
most ambitious programmes. During those years, 
Egypt attained regional hegemony which enabled its 
ruler to impose his political will over the inhabitants 
of a vast territory and to tap its economic resources. 
Externally, that very might won the Pasha a deter- 
mined rival—the reforming and able sultan Mahmud 
II. It also unleashed European opposition to his 
expansionism which, ultimately, caused the downfall 
of his empire. Internally, economic problems and 
administrative difficulties combined to jeopardise the 
strong state organisation which he had so diligently 
deployed to realise his grand design. 

The third period began with the return from the 
Morea of Ibrahim’s expeditionary force, for ever 
since that point, all efforts were directed at the 
reconstruction of the army and navy in preparation 
for a major campaign. As his peaceful request to 
receive the government of Syria, in reward for his ser- 
vices during the Greek war, had been denied in 1827, 
the Pasha resolved to gain it by force. Considering the 
Syrian wildyets as lying within Egypt’s strategic and 
historical sphere, Muhammad ‘AIi had closely fol- 
lowed developments in those regions and _ struck 
alliances with local leaders. When his land and sea 
forces were sufficiently ready to advance northward, 
he looked for a pretext to launch the offensive. The 
governor of Acre ‘Abd Allah Pasha, a former ally, 
was said to have refused a contribution to Muham- 
mad SAli’s war effort. He was also alleged to have har- 
boured several thousand Egyptian fugitives evading 
the draft. This was used by the wali in order to 
dispatch viceregal forces by land and sea, in October 
1831, under Ibrahim Pasha, to lay siege to Acre. 

By mid-i832, the Egyptian army captured Acre 
and the Palestinian districts, and, with the assistance 
of the Amir of Lebanon Bashir II [q.v.], took Sidon, 
Beirut, Tripoli and Damascus. In December of the 
same year, the Ottoman-Egyptians defeated the 
Ottoman army near Konya, taking the Grand Vizier 
prisoner. Although Ibrahim would later make a fur- 
ther advance on Kiitayha, the situation had already 
ceased to be an internal Ottoman matter. Having 
already declared Muhammad SAIi a rebel early in the 
campaign, Mahmud II engaged the Russians in a 
defensive alliance and solicited their military presence 
in the vicinity of Istanbul. This, in turn, moved Bri- 
tain and France, in varying degrees of enthusiasm, to 
intercede in Cairo with the aim of restraining 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s expansionism. In the several 
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rounds of Ottoman-Egyptian negotiations that fol- 
lowed, the Pasha and his son extracted from the sultan 
major concessions. In mid-1833 it was agreed that, in 
return for the withdrawal of his troops, Muhammad 
SAli would gain control of the Syrian provinces, Crete 
and Adana. He thus came to govern the vast ter- 
ritories lying from the Sudan and the Hidjaz to 
eastern Anatolia. 

The rapidly-growing need in the army and 
administration for personnel skilled in the various 
military sciences and civilian professions brought to 
the forefront the question of education and training on 
all levels. The lack of a modern school system had 
been sorely felt already during the second period of 
Muhammad SAli’s reign. The first path to Western 
education lay in the missions of Egyptian students 
sent by Muhammad ‘AIi to Europe to acquire a pro- 
fession. Between 1809 and 1848, close to 350 students 
were sent abroad. From the mid-1820s onwards, the 
Pasha devoted greater attention to providing educa- 
tion at home, working from top to bottom to meet the 
most pressing needs first. That is, he began to 
establish higher, professional schools, and only later 
moved to create a primary and secondary school 
system. During the first phase, he had to enrol in his 
schools graduates of the Islamic school system. The 
1830s saw more higher schools and an expanding 
lower and middle level network in the provinces. 

Between 1825 and 1836, the government founded 
the following schools: military naval institutions for 
training officers and soldiers in the various military 
professions (infantry, cavalry, artillery); a medical 
school; a school for veterinarians; a school of phar- 
macy; a school for applied chemistry; a school for 
midwifery; a school for agriculture; a school for arts 
and crafts; a school for civil engineering; a school for 
administration; and a school for languages and 
translation. Other schools of minor importance and 
shorter duration were also established, not only in 
Cairo, but also in Alexandria and the provinces. 
From 1836 onwards, the government attempted to 
unite, rationalise and reform the system under a 
schools authority, which later became the ministry of 
education. However, the reform was only partially 
successful. With the retrenchment of the 1840s and 
contracting needs, schools were merged or closed 
down, though a few new ones were also founded. 

The newly-emerging system was clearly not 
oriented towards mass education, which the wali did 
not support, but towards élite formation, with special 
emphasis on the military professions. According to 
one estimate, adult literacy increased from 1% in 
1830 to 3% in 1850. The Bulak Press was founded in 
1820 and commenced printing in 1822 [see MaTBA‘A. 
1. In the Arab world]. Eight additional printing 
presses were established in the following years. In 
1828, an official gazette in Turkish and Arabic, 
Wekayt’-i Misirlal- Waka‘ al-Misriyya, began publica- 
tion. The opening of a school for translation in 1836, 
and a bureau of translation in 1841, yielded during 
the remainder of Muhammad SAli’s reign the transla- 
tion from European languages into Arabic of hun- 
dreds of manuals and textbooks. This was largely car- 
ried out under the supervision of RifaS‘a Rafi‘ 
al-Tahtawi [g.v.], one of the most important Egyptian 
intellectuals of the 19th century. 

During the height of the imperial period in the 
1830s, a new architectural style began to dot the 
Egyptian urban scenery. The Mamltk and earlier 
Ottoman styles were being replaced by a mixture of 
Greek, Italian and Spanish elements, often seen along 
the eastern Mediterranean coast. This Ottoman- 


Mediterranean style was called in Arabic Rumi, in 
European languages Constantinopolitan. By the 
1840s, Mamluk wooden lattice windows (mashrabiyyas 
[g.v. ]) were being replaced by European windows with 
rectangular framed panes and wooden shades. Con- 
struction for public use was carried out on a large 
scale, including barracks for the army, dockyards for 
the navy, office buildings for the bureaucracy, 
schools, hospitals, palaces for the viceregal family and 
mansions for élite grandees. The Mahmidiyya canal 
was dug, the Nile barrages were being laid at the fork 
of the Delta and the great mosque was rising up at the 
Citadel. Country roads were improved to facilitate 
transport of produce, and some urban streets, mainly 
in Cairo, were being widened to enable more conve- 
nient passage of carriages and carts. 

But it was not enough to educate and train the army 
and bureaucracy; it was also necessary to care for 
their health. In this area, Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha 
reacted to crises rather than planned ahead to 
anticipate trouble. The French physician Clot [Bey] 
was charged with organising a military medical corps, 
following the Pasha’s growing concern about the poor 
health of his troops and the high mortality among 
them. The Board of Health and the quarantine service 
came into being as a result of the cholera pandemic of 
1830-2. A sanitary code for Alexandria was issued in 
the wake of a plague outbreak in 1841. A vaccination 
service was set up in Upper Egypt to cater to the 
students and instructors in the government schools 
(1836), and hospitals were established in all provinces 
where government factories were in operation (1846). 
Except for smallpox immunisation, the health services 
were intended for the benefit of government person- 
nel, military and civilian, with minimal spill-over to 
the population at large. 

However, in spite of its achievements, Muhammad 
‘Ali’s regional empire was not to enjoy internal peace, 
nor would it be allowed to outlive the decade. Trouble 
began at home, but was greatly exacerbated by an 
over-extended and unpopular imperial administration 
of the conquered territories, especially in Syria. In 
preparation for the Syrian campaign, the Pasha had 
exploited the resources of Egypt to the very limit, if 
not beyond, leaving an oppressed and fatigued 
population. Droughts and cholera in the early 1830s 
and severe plague in 1835 took a heavy toll on the 
fallahin, adding to their misery and the troubles of the 
fisc. Presiding over an extended state apparatus, 
Muhammad ‘AIi still insisted on a highly centralised 
mode of government. His attempts to rationalise the 
system produced an organic law in 1837, which 
abolished all councils and reorganised existing depart- 
ments. It also created new departments in a move 
towards government via ministries, though this was 
not fully accomplished. At the root of the problem lay 
the wali’s reluctance to forego the personal advantage 
that direct disposal of power afforded him. 

Egypt’s incorporation into the world economy, a 
process much accelerated by Muhammad ‘AIi’s 
policies, exposed the country to fluctuations on inter- 
national markets. A crisis in the international 
monetary system in 1836-7 brought cotton prices 
down and dried up the Pasha’s credit sources in Alex- 
andria. To these were added mounting difficulties in 
the government of Syria. The Egyptian administra- 
tion there was growing increasingly unpopular as a 
result of attempts to apply the policies tried out in 
Egypt. Increased taxation (including a poll-tax on 
Muslims), introduction of a tight system of 
monopolies, a “‘gun control’’ policy, the imposition of 
corvées, and, finally, conscription brought the popula- 
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tion to unrest and a series of sporadic revolts. 
Although Egypt had full access to the resources of 
Syria, the maintenance of a huge army was weighing 
heavily on the treasury. The cost of empire was 
becoming prohibitive. 

The lack of natural, technical, and managerial 
resources combined with the overly centralised system 
to defeat the network of factories. These gradually fell 
into disrepair, so that by the late 1830s, little was left 
working of the few dozen plants established during the 
second period of Muhammad ‘Ali’s reign. Not only 
were the factories bogged down, but also the rest of 
the economic management system was clogged up. 
Villages were being deserted and their revenues lost to 
the state. Land-tax arrears amounted to several years, 
with little hope of recovery. 

Faced with an economic crisis and the mounting 
displeasure of an exhausted population, the Pasha 
began to reverse his initial policy of direct administra- 
tion, This was most evident in agriculture. From 1838 
onwards, he granted sizeable tracts of land to 
members of his family, thus creating the basis for 
large landed estates (ciftliks [g.v.]). About the same 
time, he established the ‘uhda system, distributing to 
the members of the Ottoman-Egyptian élite middle- 
size estates comprising villages whose taxes had not 
been paid. These office holders were obliged to settle 
and guarantee the amounts owed to the treasury in 
return for the right to cultivate, with corvée labour, for 
their own profit, a far from meagre part of the land. 
In many ways, this was a return to the old practices 
which the Pasha, having gained firm control over 
Egypt, had eradicated during the 1810s. 

In spite of all his internal and imperial problems, 
Muhammad ‘Ali refused to trim his ambitions of 
independence and regional hegemony. In mid-1838, 
he informed the European powers of his intention to 
declare independence. Although the international 
reaction was quite negative, he nevertheless did not 
withdraw his statement of intent. Mahmid II, 
invigorated by more than a decade of military and 
administrative reforms, was determined to confront 
the Pasha, whom he again declared a traitor. An old- 
style Ottoman army crossed the Euphrates and mar- 
ched to Nezib (Nizib [g.v.]), on the northeastern 
approaches to Aleppo, where it was routed by 
Ibrahim’s forces late in June. The sultan died in 
Istanbul before receiving news of the defeat of his 
troops. Upon the appointment of Muhammad SAIli’s 
long-time enemy Khusrew Pasha as Grand Vizier, 
the latter’s rival, the Ottoman admiral, defected to the 
wali’s camp, surrendering the entire Ottoman fleet at 
Alexandria. 

Much constrained, the new sultan, ‘Abd iil-Medjid 
[9.v.], offered Muhammad ‘SAIi hereditary rule in 
Egypt, but the Pasha’s position was unrelenting in his 
demand for the same privileges also in Syria and 
Andana. Negotiations were deadlocked as long as 
Khusrew was in office, but upon his dismissal in mid- 
1840, contacts were renewed and there was movement 
towards agreement. However, things had gone out of 
the hands of Ottomans and Ottoman-Egyptians, as 
too much was at stake for the European powers to 
allow a settlement that did not acoord with their 
interests. In July 1840, Britain, Austria, Prussia and 
Russia concluded in London a convention to impose 
a settlement on both sultan and wali. In return for the 
withdrawal of his forces from Syria, Muhammad ‘AIT 
was offered hereditary rule in Egypt and the Province 
of Acre for life. 

The convention was part of a broader under- 
standing, involving the resolution of the conflict over 


access to the Straits. France had supported Muham- 
mad ‘Alli, but realising the direction of the tide, joined 
the allied action. The terms of the settlement were 
presented to Muhammad ‘Ali as a_ graduated 
ultimatum, backed by the deployment of joint naval 
forces ready to enforce them. Late in 1840, since the 
Pasha would not budge, Beirut was taken up by sea 
and land operations. An insurrection in Lebanon fol- 
lowed; several coastal towns were taken by the allied 
forces and British naval units appeared before Alexan- 
dria. All these produced the evacuation of Ibrahim’s 
army from Syria and the virtual surrender of Muham- 
mad ‘Ali to the will of the powers. The Ottoman fleet 
was allowed to return home, and the sultan agreed to 
confirm the Pasha as hereditary governor of Egypt in 
a ferman issued in June 1841. 

The sultanic edict that ended Muhammad ‘Ali’s 
regional empire limited the size of his army, stipulated 
that Ottoman legislation would apply in Egypt and 
required the Pasha to obtain Ottoman consent before 
concluding international agreements. It thus sought 
to impose upon the wali not only territorial constraints 
but also internal restrictions. Compliance with 
Ottoman demands was incomplete and the size of the 
army was kept well above the specified 18,000 level. 
But meaningful changes did occur, reflecting the re- 
arranged priorities and the transformed world view of 
the Pasha in the wake of the demise of his empire. 

4. Realism and retrenchment (1841-8). 

The fourth period of Muhammad ‘SAIi’s career 
marks the last phase of his reign: it also forms the first 
part of a new period in 19th-century Egyptian history, 
namely the interim years between the fall of the 
regional empire and the rise of Isma‘il Pasha’s power 
in the mid-1860s. Thus the middle decades span the 
last phase of Muhammad ‘Ali’s rule, the reigns of 
‘Abbas (1848-54) and Sa‘id (1854-63) and the first 
phase of Isma‘il’s rule. In those years, Egypt was 
gradually recovering from the harsh consequences of 
Muhammad ‘AIi’s imperial wars and aggressive 
reforms. No more a focal point of international 
politics, its rulers turned to economic activity and 
scaled-down development, less taxing on the coun- 
try’s resources and population. The change of pace 
and mood began to set in already during the early 
1840s. 

The settlement of the ‘‘Egyptian Question’’ 
removed Egypt from the international agenda, 
thereby enabling the Pasha to alter the nature of his 
dealings with the European powers and to redefine his 
relations with the sultan. As the threat of Egyptian 
independence and dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire was defused, Muhammad ‘AIi could enjoy 
improved relations with Istanbul, receive honours and 
even travel to the capital, as he did in 1846. Although 
still in possession of a large measure of autonomy, he 
was also back in the Ottoman orbit. Simultaneously, 
he would now trade with Europe, quibble with Euro- 
pean consuls over the monopolies, and use European 
expertise to further develop Egypt. In 1841, he 
allowed England—the power that contributed more 
than others to his downfall—to establish a regular line 
of communication between Britain and India, using 
the overland route from Alexandria to Suez. Later, he 
even contemplated a visit to England, which never 
materialised. 

Many of the processes that matured in the fourth 
period of Muhammad ‘Ali’s reign originated in the 
third, imperial period. The apex of the Pasha’s 
political and military power coincided with the 
breakdown of his economic and administrative cen- 
tralism. The decentralising tendency that began to 
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manifest itself in the late 1830s was considerably re- 
inforced during the 1840s. In land-tenure, large 
estates continued to be distributed to members of the 
viceregal family, the granting of uncultivated, but 
cultivable, land (ib‘adtyya)—begun in the late 
1820s—continued, and creation of ‘uhdas resumed on 
a massive scale. Thus direct control over much of the 
land was being relinquished and the ground was 
prepared for the emergence of the Ottoman-Egyptian 
élite as a landed class during the second half of the 
19th century. 

This tendency was accelerated in the early 1840s 
owing to a combination of bad harvests, a cholera 
epidemic and a devastating cattle murrain, which 
increased tax-arrears to a fraction below 20%, against 
the backdrop of a growing national debt. The transfer 
of land to ¢iftliks and ‘uhdas was expected to settle these 
arrears, increase further revenue and, not least, 
enable the Pasha to circumvent European pressures to 
abolish the monopolies. It was believed that through 
the transfer of direct control to a loyal élite, the 
government would be able to continue to appropriate 
the rural surplus, fix the prices and maximise profits 
on export. But the idea was self-defeating in many 
ways, since estate holders realised that much profit 
could be made by breaking government control of the 
market and dealing directly with buyers. Internal con- 
flicts also broke out in the mid-1840s among the vari- 
ous types of estateholders and village shaykhs over 
access to fallahin labour and state support for land 
improvement. 

All this amounted to the gradual disintegration of 
the monopolies and the collapse of the Pasha’s system 
of rural control. Consequently, further reduction in 
state revenues and penetration of foreign merchants 
into the agricultural interior occurred. Simulta- 
neously, the factory system was grinding to a halt. 
This was, in large measure, the outcome of machinery 
failure due to wear-and-tear, poor maintenance and 
scarcity of technical skills. Shortage of power supply 
resulted from engines falling into disrepair and water 
buffaloes perishing in the murrain mentioned above. 
The cut in the size of the army further reduced the 
volume and buying power of the home market. This 
contributed to a decline in the demand for the pro- 
ducts of the Pasha’s factories. In the face of a dwindl- 
ing market, there was little sense, as Muhammad ‘Ali 
realised, in undertaking the enormous cost of renew- 
ing the equipment of his factories. The contraction of 
the army, the factory system, and the schools network 
caused also the decline of the health service, which 
had to care for a diminishing clientéle. 

To these major reasons for the breakdown of rural 
economic control and the collapse of the industrial 
experiment were added the growing effects of the 1838 
Balta Limani treaty. This Anglo-Ottoman commer- 
cial agreement improved trading terms for British 
merchants in the Ottoman Empire. It abrogated the 
monopoly system and reformed customs regulations. 
In effect, it threw the Ottoman dominions open to 
foreign competition, weakened the resistance of local 
manufactures to foreign products and further incor- 
porated the Ottoman economy into the European- 
dominated world economy. Muhammad ‘AIt attemp- 
ted as much as he could to avert the application of the 
treaty in Egypt but had to succumb in the mid-1840s. 
However, local crafts developed various methods of 
minimising the damage, though the Pasha’s earlier 
creation of his factory system weakened their ability to 
cope with the open home market. 

The delegation of some economic functions to an 
emerging intermediary élite was not accompanied by 





any weakening of viceregal hold over the government. 
Loyally served by a highly dependent military and 
administrative structure, Muhammad ‘SAIi continued 
to rest securely on his throne. Indeed, the formation 
of his Ottoman-Egyptian élite was one of the most 
important achievements of his reign. This group of 
military commanders and high office holders emerged 
out of the wali’s household, providing him with the 
assistance needed to govern the country. He carefully 
selected them from among his family members, 
Kavala compatriots, Ottoman officials sent from 
Istanbul, his own Mamlaks and those of the old 
régime, Coptic scribes, Armenian interpreter-aides 
and Egyptian rural notables. One might add to these 
the group of European advisers, placed by the Pasha 
in high executive positions, some of whom also 
embraced Islam. 

The first generation of the Ottoman-Egyptian élite 
acquired some of its basic features already in the 
second period of Muhammad ‘Ali’s reign, but 
matured during the last two decades of his rule. Heirs 
to Ottoman élite culture, governing traditions and 


social markers, members of this group were, above 


all, loyal to the Pasha, the Egyptian service and the 
spirit of an Egyptian regional empire. The once 
influential urban notability was conspicuously absent 
from the ranks of this governing élite. Arabic- 
speaking and not at home in Ottoman élite culture, 
leading ‘ulama? and merchants were relegated to an 
ancillary position in Egyptian politics. During the first 
decade of his reign, Muhammad ‘Ali had dealt a 
major blow to their semi-independent sources of 
income by taxing wakf lands, revoking iltizéms and 
monopolising commerce. 

The demise of ‘Umar Makram’s power in 1809 
proved to the urban notability that their traditional 
modes of operation were becoming obsolete. Refusing 
to accept them as mediators between people and 
government, Muhammad ‘Ali squeezed them out of 
the political power game. Subsequently, the Azhar 
ceased to serve as the focus of popular protest and, as 
in other spheres of life, the Pasha dealt with his sub- 
jects directly through guild and neighbourhood 
Shaykhs and his trusted agents. By 1840, the govern- 
ment had also completed the incorporation of the Sufi 
orders into its control system, organising them under 
the shaykh of the Bakriyya. How subservient and co- 
opted the urban notability had become can be 
deduced from the fact that during the same year, and 
amidst public unrest, Muhammad SAIi felt confident 
enough to appoint two ‘alims and a merchant to raise 
from among the population of Cairo, and then to 
command, eight auxiliary regiments to assist in the 
maintenance of order. 

In the fourth period, the most prominent figures in 
the governing élite, the wdli’s son Ibrahim and his 
grandson ‘Abbas, were being groomed to take over 
the reins of government. In 1847, the old Pasha, as he 
was then known, became mentally incapacitated and 
was gently removed from actual power. Reasons for 
his condition were said to be either his old-age senility 
or the effects of silver nitrate, which had been 
administered to treat his dysentery. Ibrahim, afflicted 
with tuberculosis, undertook the daily running of 
government. In July 1848, he was officially invested 
with the government of Egypt, only to die less than 
four months later. 

Ibrahim was succeeded by ‘Abbas Pasha [see 
‘ABBAS HILMI I], whose reign proved to be of pivotal 
importance in the middle decades of the 19th century. 
It was he who, in a tough confrontation with the 
Porte, consolidated the hereditary rule of Muhammad 
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SAli’s family in Egypt. ‘Abbas turned into an overt 
and deliberate state policy the scaled-down, trimmed, 
modest reform programme which began to manifest 
itself in a necessary evil during the last phase of 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s reign and Ibrahim’s brief rule. 
The old Pasha died in Alexandria on 2 August 1849, 
not realising the change that was taking place around 
him. He was buried in the Citadel mosque, which he 
had begun to build and which ‘Abbas completed. 

Muhammad “Ali’s reforms and regional empire. 

Until the last phase of his rule, that which followed 
the withdrawal from Syria in 1840, there was hardly 
a time at which Egypt was not engaged in some 
military effort, usually a major one. In the period of 
consolidation, the military effort was first directed 
internally, against domestic rivals, and then exter- 
nally, against the Wahhabis in Arabia. The foray into 
the Sudan followed the victory in the Hidjaz, only to 
be succeeded by the Greek campaigns and the two 
Syrian wars, with the revolts that were sandwiched 
between them. The purpose of all this was to establish 
Egypt as a major regional power with considerable 
freedom of action in both internal and external mat- 
ters. However, it is unclear whether in the late 1830s 
Muhammad ‘Ali was truly pushing for full 
independence or was merely putting forth a tactical 
demand in order to secure hereditary rule over the 
whole of his regional empire under Ottoman 
suzerainty. 

Indeed, not before the collapse of the Pasha’s 
schemes in 1841, was there rest for the weary soldiery 
of Egypt. But the army was not the only beleaguered 
sector of the population, since large segments of Egyp- 
tian society and economy were harnessed to the war 
machine of the Pasha. The fallahin viewed conscrip- 
tion as a major evil. Indeed, coercion and violence 
were needed in order to enforce the draft. In the pro- 
cess, many rural families suffered want and disrup- 
tion. When absconding, self-maiming, bribery and 
trickery failed, their ablest youths were carried off in 
chains to serve in faraway lands and to realise the 
grand design of their ambitious ruler. These men 
were then wanting on the family plot or when the 
village had to supply its quota for the corvée. 

Once assembled, the army had to be clothed, 
regularly fed, equipped, trained, transported, 
medically cared for, and, of course, paid. To defray 
the enormous cost of all this, a major, and partially 
successful, effort was launched by the Pasha to alter 
the economic base of the country. Again, this 
disrupted rural and urban life even further. Changes 
in crop production, higher taxes, increased corvées for 
irrigation projects and the creation of large estates, 
imposed new burdens. Naturally, the squeeze inten- 
sified whenever the Pasha was preparing for battle. If 
the commercialisation of agriculture was intended to 
finance the campaigns, the industrial experiment was 
intended to clothe and equip the army, and to provide 
import substitution. In not a few of the Pasha’s fac- 
tories, public works and construction sites, the labour 
was involuntary, and the pay rather low and 
irregular. 

Whereas the social cost of these economic changes 
was borne by the rural and urban lower strata, the 
benefits accrued at the top of the socio-economic lad- 
der. A small military-administrative élite colluded 
with an indigenous commercial notability and a grow- 
ing, though still limited, group of European mer- 
chants, to maximise profits. In return for their total 
loyalty to the Pasha and for the services to him, these 
men were allowed to accumulate wealth and improve 
their position in society. Even the health services were 


oriented towards the Ottoman-Egyptian élite, with 
minimal spill-over to the rest of the population. 
Greater advantage to the latter was derived from the 
new educational system. Although members of the 
élite had easier access to the student missions and the 
new schools, this was still the most effective channel of 
upward mobility for gifted members of the middle and 
lower strata of Egyptian society. But here, too, gains 
were realised only in the long term, well beyond the 
reign of the Pasha himself. 

Thus the balance sheet of Muhammad ‘AIi’s 
reforms is rather mixed. Markedly slowed down by 
the drastic reduction in the size of the imperial army. 
Muhammad ‘SAli’s reforms were having a rapidly 
diminishing impact on the lower strata. Perpetuated 
by ‘Abbas and Sa‘id, this trend was reversed only by 
Isma‘il Pasha’s resumption of large-scale develop- 
ment, which also brought the process to broader 
segments of the population. The middle decades of the 
19th century only indicate the limited effect and real 
price of Muhammad ‘Ali’s modernisation thrust. 
With the exception of Egypt’s assistance to the 
Ottoman forces in the Crimean War (1853-6), those 
were peaceful years for the inhabitants of the Nile 
Valley. Heroism and the enormous sacrifices which it 
required gave way to blissful dullness. Conscription 
and the corvée were limited, the population prospered, 
and basic socio-economic patterns resurfaced on all 
levels of society. 

Few men in modern Egyptian history were idolised 
as much as Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha. Fascination with 
strong, charismatic leaders, perceived to have 
changed the course of history, is not a new 
phenomenon. Although far from it, his militant 
separatism and defiance of Ottoman authority were 
sometimes seen from a 20th-century perspective as 
precursors of Egyptian nationalism. He was thus 
embraced by Egyptian writers and glorified as a 
national hero. At the same time, his desire to adopt 
European know-how and technology in order to 
create a modern army and a strong economic base 
won him in Europe the reputation of a progressive, 
enlightened moderniser. Of his attributes, that of 
“Founder of Modern Egypt’’—which combines all— 
seems to have had an almost magic grip on Western 
and Eastern minds alike. 

Myths aside, Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha was an 
Ottoman officer who, owing to his talents, ambition, 
determination and vision, dominated the government 
of Egypt for more than four decades. He managed to 
carve out of the sultan’s dominions a patrimony which 
his progeny governed until 1952. Culturally, he 
remained an Ottoman gentleman, whose language 
was Turkish, whose world view was 19th-century 
Ottoman. In fact, he spoke neither Arabic nor French 
or English. But he made Egypt his abode, the seat of 
his government, the centre of his attention, where all 
his energies were invested. He also created the new 
Ottoman-Egyptian élite and established the two most 
effective channels of mobility in modern Egyptian 
society, sc. the conscript army and the modern system 
of education. Both needed much longer to mature as 
the prime agents of Egyptianisation, but it was 
Muhammad ‘Ali who pointed the direction and set 
the example. It was he, too, who gave Egypt a strong, 
centralised state organisation: an indispensable tool in 
the modern world. 

In his personality, Muhammad ‘Ali combined the 
gifted general with the able administrator. This 
special breed of Ottoman Pashas, often self-made men 
like him, was becoming rare, though still extant, in 
the sultan’s service. To these heirs of the Ottoman 
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military-administrative heritage, the importance of a 
sound economic base as the mainstay of government 
was not a novelty. Indeed, the interdependence of 
military strength, economic prosperity and civil calm 
was the cornerstone of Ottoman political thought. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the Pasha invested all 
his energies to create both a military might and a 
sound economic base in order to achieve regional 
hegemony. 

Muhammad ‘Ali’s powerful personality and broad 
range of activities dominate the historiography of his 
period. The literature tends to identify the reign of 
Muhammad ‘Ali with the man. Until recently, 
historians have mostly stressed his character, his 
actions, his conquests, his reforms, his ideas; they 
have paid less attention to structural considerations, 
the constraints of the domestic and global economies 
or the social repercussions of his policies, mainly for 
the fallahin and the urban lower strata. The yardstick 
by which his life-work has been measured is the extent 
to which it laid the ground for the modern Egyptian 
nation-state. However, recent studies attempt to 
examine his reign from a broader social perspective, 
attenuating the superlatives and dimming some of the 
glory in the process. 
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MUHAMMAD ‘ALI SHAH KADJAR, the sixth 
ruler of the dynasty. He was born at Tabriz on 21 


June 1872, the eldest son of Muzaffar al-Din Shah 


[g.v.] by a Kadjar wife, Umm al-Khakan. She was the 
daughter of Mirza Muhammad Taki Khan (Amir 
Kabir [g.v. in Suppl.]) and ‘Izzat al-Dawla, a sister of 
Nasir al-Din Shah [g¢.v.]. Muhammad ‘AIi received 
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the title [‘tidad al-Saltana in 1882 and ten years later 
he was made Sardar of the troops in Adharbaydjan. In 
1893, after an earlier marriage to a concubine, he 
married Djahan Khanum, the daughter of Kamran 
Mirza, the favourite son of Nasir al-Din. The first son 
of this union, Sultan Ahmad, was born in Tabriz on 
21 January 1898 and succeeded to the throne after his 
father’s abdication in 1909 (see below). Muhammad 
‘Ali also made a number of other marriages and had 
at least five more sons and four daughters. 

After the succession of his father in 1896, Muham- 
mad ‘Ali was proclaimed wali ‘ahd. His governorship 
of Adharbaydjan from then until 1906 was marked by 
a measure of greed and rapacity and by the growth of 
Russian political influence at Tabriz. During his 
father’s visit to Europe in 1905 Muhammad ‘Ali acted 
as Regent in Tehran, and this brought him into con- 
tact with those Persians who were beginning to seek 
administrative and political change. The crown prince 
was strongly opposed to any reduction in the powers 
of the monarchy and even before he became Shah, 
following his father’s death on 8 January 1907, his 
resolve to exercise royal authority was manifest. He 
was deeply distrusted by those who had gained 
political reforms from Muzaffar al-Din during the 
final six months of that ailing ruler’s reign, and within 
the first ten months of his rule Muhammad ‘SAIi was 
obliged to swear solemn allegiance to the new Con- 
stitution no less than four times. 

This, however, did not prevent him and a group of 
close associates—including his two _half-brothers, 
Shu‘a‘ al-Saltana and Salar al-Dawla—from plotting 
to cause the downfall of those who supported the 
reforms and to restore the power of the royal family. 
Persian politics at the time were chaotic and tur- 
bulent. The state treasury was practically empty, 
members of the newly-created national assembly 
lacked both the experience and skilled leadership 
necessary to tackle the country’s growing problems, 
and several remote provinces were no longer under 
the control of central government. On 31 August 1907 
the prime minister Amin al-Sultan was murdered in 
Tehran, and the Shah became even more suspicious 
of the intentions of his political opponents. Those 
fears were not unfounded, for in February 1908 there 
was an abortive attempt on his life. This occurred two 
months after the Shah had ordered the arrest of the 
new prime minister Nasir al-Mulk. But this royal coup 
d’état failed, and relations between the crown and sup- 
porters of the Constitution quickly deteriorated as 
Muhammad ‘Ali ordered the suppression of a number 
of the secret societies which sought further political 
change. Their newspapers and journals were also 
banned. Disorders in the provinces, some of which 
were actively fomented by the Shah and his sup- 
porters, increased, and the Shah finally declared mar- 
tial law in Tehran in June, making the colonel of the 
Russian Cossack Brigade the military governor of the 
capital. This act served to confirm the suspicion of 
many Persians that the monarch was planning to 
allow Russia to control the entire country. On 23 
June, Cossack troops bombarded the National 
Assembly and several people were killed. The follow- 
ing day, two of the most prominent political 
opponents of the Shah were found strangled in the 
grounds of a royal palace, and on 27 June the Shah 
declared the Assembly dissolved and the Constitution 
abolished as it was contrary to Islamic law. 

Anti-royalist feeling grew in several regions, 
notably in Adharbaydjan, and Russian troops 
occupied Tabriz in April 1909. Various pro- 
Constitutional tribal forces then converged on 





Tehran, and on 13 July Muhammad ‘AIi sought 
refuge in the summer residence of the Russian 
Minister. On 16 July he was compelled to abdicate in 
favour of his son Sultan Ahmad. As he was a minor, 
his uncle Abu ’l-Fadl Mirza was appointed Regent. 
Russian diplomats then negotiated the details of the 
former Shah’s pension arrangements with the Persian 
government, and Muhammad ‘AIi left Tehran for 
Russia on 9 September 1909. 

His first place of residence in exile was Odessa, and 
there he and his supporters quickly began to plot their 
return to Persia. Money was spent on recruiting sup- 
port among disaffected tribal and brigand groups in 
the northern provinces of the country, as well as in the 
Russian Caucasus and Transcaspia. In November 
1910 the former Shah travelled to Vienna, where he 
held meetings with his supporters, including Salar al- 
Dawla. Although the Russian archives on these 
activities have not been made available, there is 
evidence to suggest that Muhammad SAIi’s plans were 
made with the knowledge, and the connivance, of that 
government. 

Muhammad ‘Ali returned to Persia, with his half- 
brother Shu‘a‘ al-Saltana and a quantity of arms, in 
a chartered Russian steamer, landing near Astarabad 
on 17 July 1911. That town quickly surrendered to 
him. Salar al-Dawla had meanwhile raised a revolt in 
Kurdistan. The government in Tehran had very few 
military forces at its disposal to meet these challenges, 
and the Bakhtiyari leaders who had marched on the 
capital in 1909 showed little sign of wishing to fight 
against their former monarch. Supporters of the Con- 
stitution, however, knew that if Muhammad SAI suc- 
ceeded in regaining the throne, his thirst for revenge 
was likely to be considerable, and an irregular 
military force was rapidly raised to take the field 
against him. A battle took place near Varamin on 5 
September 1911, when Muhammad ‘SAIi’s forces were 
defeated, and one of his chief supporters, Arshad al- 
Dawla, was captured and promptly executed. 

Muhammad ‘Ali had prudently remained near 
Astarabad, and he lingered there until he was forced 
to sail to Russia for a second and permanent period of 
exile in February 1912. He had by now become some- 
thing of an embarrassment to the Russian govern- 
ment, which had established great influence in 
Tehran, and the British government had decided that 
his restoration to power was not desirable. There were 
many rumours of another attempt being planned to 
regain the throne in the summer of 1912, but these 
proved to be groundless. Muhammad ‘Ali died at San 
Remo on 5 April 1925, and later that year Ahmad 
Shah was deposed by the National Assembly, thus 
bringing the Kadjar dynasty to an end. 

Bibliography: See the works cited in the entries 
for pustUr. iv. Iran; HUKUMA, li. Persia; and 

KADJAR. : (R.M. BurreL) 

MUHAMMAD BAKA? 3. GHuLAM MuHammMabD 
SAHARANPURI, author of historical and 
biographical works in 11th/17th century Mughal 
India. 

Born in 1037/1627 at Saharanpir in what is now 
Uttar Pradesh, he was first taught by his father and 
then by Shaykh ‘Abd Allah, called Miyan Hadrat, 
and Shaykh Nar al-Hakk b. ‘Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi. 
After a few years, he himself began teaching in his 
native country. He first became a murid or disciple of 
his father, and after the latter’s death attached himself 
to the famous religious leader and reformer Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi [q.v.]. He was persuaded by Iftikhar 
Khan, Mir Khan-saman, to come to the court of 
Awrangzib and accepted the duties of Bakhshi 
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(paymaster) and Waki‘a-nigar (official daily 
chronicler), but by special favour he enjoyed much 
leisure, which he devoted to literary work. He died in 
1096/1685 at Ahmadnagar. 

His works in Persian include: (1) Ayin-i bakht, 
possibly the original draft of (2) Mir°at-i ‘alam, a com- 
pendium of eastern Islamic history; (3) Mir at-i djahan- 
numa, an enlarged version of (2); (4) Riyad al-awliya?, 
on the lives of Sufi saints; and (5) Tadhkirat al-shu‘ara?, 
on the lives of poets. 

Bibliography: Elliot and Dowson, History of 
Indta, viii, 145-65; Rieu, Cat. Pers. manuscripts Br. 
Mus., iii, 890a; Ethé, Cat. of Persian manuscripts India 
Office, 49; Storey, i, 131-4, 1012, 1243. 

(M. Hipayet Hosarn) _ 

MUHAMMAD BAKHTIYAR KHALDJI, 
IkuT1vAr av-Din, Afghan adventurer and com- 
mander active in the Muslim conquest of northern 
India under the generals of the Ghirids [g.v.] and the 
one who first established Muslim power in Bengal. 

Having failed to find preferment in Ghazna with 
Sultan Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam [g.v.] of 
Ghtr and then in Dihli, allegedly on account of his 
unprepossessing appearance, Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
began as a local ghazi leader in the districts of Bada?Gin 
and Awadh [q.vv.] until he was able, under the aegis 
of Kutb al-Din Aybak {q.v.] of Dihli, to make impor- 
tant conquests in Bihar ca. 596/1199-1200. Aybak 
then gave him permission to mount an invasion of 
Bengal against the Hindu Sena dynasty there. 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar conquered Nadiya (modern 
Nabadwip) in ca. 600/1203-4 and established his base 
at Gawr or Lakhnawti [g.v.], which became for the 
next four centuries the base for Muslim power in 
western and northern Bengal; in his newly-conquered 
province, he made the khutba for Mu‘izz al-Din 
Ghuri. He was them emboldened to contemplate 
attacks on Bhutan and Tibet, but met with reverses in 
Assam which compelled him to retreat. He managed 
to reach Dévakot in Bengal, but died in 602/1205-06, 
either from sickness or by the murderous hand of a 
rival Khaldji commander, ‘Alt Mardan, who was 
subsequently appointed governor of Bengal by 
Aybak; his body was buried in Bihar. 

Bibliography: Muhammad ‘Abd _— al-Baki 
Nihawandi, Ma°athir-i rahimi (cf. Elliot and 
Dowson, History of India, vi, 237-43, and Storey, i, 
553, 1315), Bibl. Indica, Calcutta 1910-31, i, 292- 
4; Dydzdjani, Tabakat-i nasiri, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy 
Habibi?, Kabul 1342-3/1963-4, i, 417, 422-32, tr. 
H.G. Raverty, London 1881-99, i, 517-20, 548-73; 
C. Stewart, History of Bengal, London 1813, 38-50; 
J.T. Wheeler, History of India, London 1886, iv/1, 
46; T.W. Beale, Oriental biographical dictionary, Lon- 
don 1894, 261; Cambridge history of India. iii. Turks 
and Afghans, ed. Sir T.W. Haig, Cambridge 1928, 
42-50; R.C. Majumdar, ed., The history and culture 
of the Indian people. v. The struggle for empire, Bombay 
1966, 39-40, 122-4. (C.E. Boswort) 
MUHAMMAD BAKIR, called Napjm-1 THANT 

(d. 1047/1637), official in the service of the Mughals 
of India and the author of a Persian Mirror f for 
Princes, the Maw‘iza-yi Djahangiri. Of émigré Per- 
sian origin, Muhammad Bakir served as a military 
commander and then as a provincial governor for the 
Emperors Djahangir and Shahdjahan, but was clearly 
a highly cultivated adib also, the patron of poets, 
himself a poet and master of the insha? style and 
author of a work of Shi‘i kalam, still in manuscript. 
His chief claim to fame is as the author of one of the 
few surviving Mirrors for Princes from the Mughal 
period, this being dedicated to Djahangir; it is a fairly 
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brief work entirely theoretical in conception and 
devoid of any historical anecdotes, hence adding little 
to our knowledge of either Indo-Muslim political 
thought or history. 

Bibliography: The Maw‘iza is now edited and 
translated into English by Sajida Sultana Alvi, 
Advice on the art of governance ... an Indo-Islamic Mirror 
for Princes, Albany, N.Y. 1989, which contains a 
bibliographical introduction on the author and an 
analysis of his work. (C.E. Bosworth) 
MUHAMMAD a t-BAKIR, Asi’ Dya‘rar {see 

MUHAMMAD B. ‘ALT ZAYN AL-SABIDIN]. 

MUHAMMAD BAKIR at-MADJLISI 
AL-MADJLISI]. 

MUHAMMAD BAYRAM a:-KHAMIS, Tuni- 
sian reformer and man of letters, born in Tunis 
in Muharram 1256/March 1840. 

He belonged to the Bayram family whose 
eponymous ancestor, at the head of a contingent of 
Ottoman soldiers, had taken part in the capture of 
Tunis by Sinan Pasha in 981/1573. Later, the 
Bayrams preferred a religious career. In 1140/1727 
Muhammad Bayram I (died 1800) became bash-mufti 
of the Hanafis, a post that was also occupied by 
Muhammad Bayram II (d. 1831), Muhammad 
Bayram III (d. 1843) and Muhammad Bayram IV (d. 
1861). The latter was the first to hold the title of shaykh 
al-Islam. The Bayrams were related to the beylical 
family. 

The father of Muhammad Bayram al-Khamis, 
Mustafa (d. 1863), younger brother of Muhammad 
Bayram IV, preferred the administration of his lands 
to a religious career. At the request of Muhammad 
Bey, he occupied himself with the management of the 
awkaf. He left his son a large fortune. 

Muhammad Bayram al-Khamis received a tradi- 
tional education in the Djami“ al-Zaytina, where his 
teachers include the best scholars of the age. Thanks 
to them and to his reading in the family library, he 
obtained a profound knowledge of traditional sciences 
and history; however, he did not know any foreign 
language. 

On the death of his uncle, Muhammad Bayram IV, 
he was charged with the headmastership of al-Madrasa 
al-CUnukiyya (8 Djumada I 1278/10 November 1861). 
On 13 December of the same year, he was named pro- 
fessor of the second class in the Djami“ al-Zaytina; from 
1 November 1868 he became professor of the first 
class there. Although everything indicated that he was 
going to follow the example of his forebears, he pre- 
ferred an administrative career. 

As a student, he was interested in the reforms intro- 
duced since the proclamation of the ‘Ahd al-aman [see 
Duster. 1] in 1857. Convinced of their usefulness and 
necessity, he did not change his opinion when the 
rebellion of 1864 erupted. He was associated with 
Khayr al-Din Pasha [q.v.] and in 1868 wrote a eulogy 
in the official journal al-Ra?id al-tinisi of the latter’s 
book Akwam al-masalik ft ma‘rifat ahwal al-mamalik. 

After his nomination to the post of wazir akbar on 21 
October 1873, Khayr al-Din found in Muhammad 
Bayram al-Khamis a valuable collaborator for his 
policy of recovery. Already in al-Raid al-tunisi of 28 
November 1873, he undertook the defence of Khayr 
al-Din against the hostile articles published in certain 
European journals and inspired by his predecessor 
Mustafa Khaznadar [g.v. ]. 

The first task that Khayr al-Din entrusted to him 
was the presidency of the dam‘tyyat al-awkaf founded 
on 19 March 1874. This was to centralise the adminis- 
tration of the awkaf and control the management of 
them in a country where practically all the public 
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monuments, buildings and institutions were financed 
by their revenues. Helped among others by Muham- 
mad al-Sanisi, he drew up a list of 3,680 buildings 
maintained by the awkaf and recovered numerous 
lands and houses that had been diverted from their 
intended purpose of wakf. Thanks to his activities, the 
revenues of the djam“tyyat al-awkaf rose from 1,200,000 
piastres in 1874 to more than 1,700,000 in 1876, and 
to more than 2,150,000 in 1878. With this rise, it was 
possible to pay regularly the salaries of the religious 
authorities, professors of the Djami“ al-Zaytina and 
members of the tribunals of the shari‘a in Tunis and 
in the provinces. The djam‘tyyat al-awkaf also caused to 
be restored a large number of mosques, houses and 
town walls. 

On 1 July 1875 followed his nomination as a 
member of a commission entrusted with occupying 
itself with teaching. His efforts resulted in two regula- 
tions for the Djami‘ al-Zaytina, the first of which, on 19 
July 1875, fixed the subjects and the works for study, 
the examinations and the work of the inspectors. The 
second, on 22 January 1876, created a better control 
of the establishment’s services. 

The same commission had decided on the creation 
of al-Madrasa al-Sadikiyya (the Sadiki College) founded 
on 13 January 1875. Alongside of the traditional 
sciences were taught French, Italian and Turkish, 
mathematics, chemistry and other sciences. Its first 
150 pupils included a son of Muhammad Bayram al- 
Khamis. Another activity of this commission was the 
creation, on 18 May 1875, of a public library with a 
reading room and catalogue, al-Maktaba al-Sadikiyya. 

He also took charge of al-Ra*id al-tunist. On 14 July 
1875, he was entrusted with the directorate of the 
official press. With the help of Muhammad al-Sanisi 
and the Egyptian Hamza Fath Allah, he made this 
journal the defender of Khayr al-Din’s policy and the 
reformers’ ideas. During these years, twenty-four 
books were published, notably some scholarly books 
for the Sadiki College and studies by contemporary 
Tunisian scholars. In 1877, when war broke out 
between the Ottoman Empire and Russia, he helped 
to organise the sending of horses, mules and money to 
Istanbul. 

On 21 July 1877, Khayr al-Din was dismissed from 
his post. Muhammad Bayram al-Khamis preferred to 
remain, however. In the two years that followed, he 
was a member of a commission that had to give its 
opinion on the right of the French concessionary of the 
railway line between Tunis and Jendouba to connect 
this line with the Algerian network. Although the 
majority of this commission found in favour of the 
French company, Muhammad Bayram limited 
himself to a ‘‘yes-but’’. He also took part in a mixed 
commission which had to find a solution in the affair 
of the estate of Sidi Thabit, in which the Tunisian 
government found itself in opposition to a French sub- 
ject. As president of the djam‘tyyat al-awkaf, he played 
an important role in the creation of the Sadiki 
Hospital, better known by the name of Mustashfa 
°Aziza SUthmana. 

He was also a member of the madjlis al-shira set up 
on 1 July 1879. Following serious difficulties between 
the grand vizier Mustafa b. Isma‘il and the sharia 
tribunal of the capital, the ‘u/ama? had called for a real 
parliament, but the result had been only a con- 
sultative council. Muhammad Bayram al-Khamis was 
one of the instigators of this demand. 

At the beginning of August 1879, a rupture occur- 
red between Muhammad Bayram and the Tunisian 
government. In the month of July, Mustafa b. Isma‘il 
had entrusted him with the secret mission of 


requesting from the government in Paris the recall of 
Roustan, the all-powerful French consul in Tunis. 
The consul, however, frustrated the intrigues of 
Mustafa b. Isma“%l, who immediately changed his 
decision; the envoy was now suspected of seeking the 
downfall of Muhammad al-Sadik Bey and the return 
of Khayr al-Din. He returned to Tunis, but because 
of the chicanery of the grand vizier, he requested and 
obtained authorisation to go on Pilgrimage. On 13 
October 1879, he left Tunis never to return. 

Suffering from a nervous illness, Muhammad 
Bayram visited Italy, France, England and Algeria. 
On his way to the Holy Places he went via Cairo, 
where he was received by the Khedive Tawfik. After 
accomplishing the Pilgrimage, he left by sea for Istan- 
bul, embarking at Beirut where he met Midhat Pasha 
[g.v.]. On arriving in Istanbul, he rejoined Khayr al- 
Din and other Tunisian exiles. 

When France established itself in Tunisia in 1881, 
he drafted a report for the Ottoman government in 
which he exhorted it to occupy itself actively with this 
part of the Empire. As soon as it became clear that 
Tunisia would from then on be a French protectorate, 
he travelled to Leghorn, arranged for his family to 
join him and organised the sale of his goods (June- 
November 1881). Returning to Istanbul, he col- 
laborated on the weekly al-I‘tidal, founded in 1883 
with an Pan-Islamic slant, but he did not find in it a 
task fit for his abilities; besides, he did not feel at ease 
in the Ottoman capital where ‘Abd al-Hamid II [g.2.] 
had made an atmosphere of distrust prevail. 

At the beginning of October 1884, he left Istanbul 
for Cairo, where liberal ideas could more easily be 
expressed. He made contact with Muhammad 
‘Abduh, was received once more by the Khedive 
Tawfik and met Lord Cromer, the English Consul- 
General. On 13 January 1885, he published the first 
issue of al-I‘lam, a political and scientific journal and 
a mouthpiece for his reforming ideas. The last issue 
appeared on 3 December 1889, a little before his 
death. In 1887 he made a last journey in Europe. On 
his return, he was named judge of the first rank in 
Cairo, but he died in Halwan of pleurisy on 18 
December 1889. He had married a daughter of his 
uncle Muhammad Bayram IV, who bore him at least 
three sons. 

A prolific author, he favoured a progressive inter- 
pretation of the shari“a. Notable among his risalas are: 
— Risala kad thtawat ‘ala ahkam al-ashraf (Cairo 1885) 
in which he called for the respect of all believers for the 
true descendants of the Prophet; 

— Tuhfat al-khawass fi hill sayd bunduk al-rasas (Cairo 
1886); according to the shari“a, the flesh of game killed 
with firearms is licit; 

— al-Tahkik fi mas’alat al-rakik (in manuscript), a 
study on the view of the sharia concerning slavery 
among the Muslims. He explains the motives for 
slavery and the rules which regulate it, and concludes 
that the slaves sold in our days are free men and that 
the governments which forbid the sale of them are 
acting in conformity with the shari‘a. 

In a fourth risala, he explains that men are permit- 
ted to wear their hair long. 

A fifth one states that it is permitted to buy up the 
deeds and titles of loans made by a Muslim govern- 
ment so that Muslim money does not leave the coun- 
try; such an operation has no usurious character. 

He also wrote a report on the obligatory use of the 
Arabic language in teaching, even in modern 
sciences, and composed a treatise on prosody. 

In 1881 he wrote in Istanbul some Mulahazat 
styasiyya ‘an al-tanzimat al-lazima li ’l-dawla al-‘aliyya 
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(Istanbul 1881). In this study on the political situation 
in the Ottoman Empire, he shows himself to be a par- 
tisan of the Young Ottomans by supporting the intro- 
duction of ministerial responsibility and the election of 
an assembly of representatives duly chosen. But at the 
same time, he is opposed to a pure and simple imita- 
tion of the European parliamentary system; the 
political system of the Empire was to be adapted to its 
specific needs and to the requirements of Islam. 

His principal work is Safwat al-i‘tibar bi-mustawda‘ 
al-amsar wa ’l-aktar (Cairo 1885-93; 2nd ed. Ali 
Chenoufi, Tunis 1989- ), whose first three volumes 
were composed in Istanbul and the last two in Cairo; 
death prevented him from completing it. After an 
introduction in which he explains that it is permitted 
for Muslims to visit Europe, he gives in the first two 
volumes an outline of all the countries of the world 
and of Tunisia and its contemporary history. The 
third volume contains an account of his journey in 
1875 in Italy and France, and the fourth consists of his 
observations on England, Algeria and Egypt. The 
Hidjaz occupies the end of the fourth and beginning 
of the fifth volume, which also contains his observa- 
tions on the Ottoman Empire. The book was to have 
finished with a systematic exposition of his political 
ideas, but it now contains the biography of the author 
written by his son Muhammad. 

The personal impressions of the author on the 
debates in the Italian parliament, England’s policy in 
India and the insecurity in Paris, are mixed with 
observations on the civil and political liberty of vari- 
ous countries, the absolutism of governments and the 
influence of the political system on the economy. For 
the Muslims, the author notes that they have a rela- 
tionship with the caliphate of Istanbul. The whole 
work testifies to his wish to demonstrate to the 
Muslims the fruits of good government. 
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MUHAMMAD BELLO (1195-25 Radjab 1253/ 
1781-26 October 1837), West African leader, son 
of Shaykh ‘Uthman b. Fad? [¢.v.], whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1232/1817 as amir al-mu’minin of the so- 
called Sokoto Caliphate (or ‘‘“Uthmanic state’, dawla 
‘Uthmaniyya as local Muslim writers generally call it) 
in north-western Nigeria. 

He came from a learned family of the Toronkawa 
Fulani or Fulbe [q.v.] originally from Futa Toro (on 
the banks of the Senegal River), but long settled in 
Hausaland. He studied under his father, some of his 
uncles and other close relatives and local scholars and 
by the age of twenty had already embarked upon his 
long career of scholarly writing. Three years later, in 
1218/1804, he took part in his father’s celebrated 
hidjra from Degel in the land of the sultan of Gobir to 
Gudu, just beyond it, and was among the first to offer 
the bay‘a [g.v.] to Shaykh ‘Uthman as amir al- 
mu*minin. In the four-year long djthad which followed 
and which led to the defeat of Gobir and the over- 
throw of all the major Hausa rulers, Muhammad 
Bello played a leading role as an army commander, 
administrator and adviser to his father. In 1224/1810 
he took charge of the planning and layout of the 
state’s new capital Sokoto, and over the next two 
years assumed much of the burden of correspondence 
in the ideological debate with Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Amin al-Kanimi of Bornu whose subjects Shaykh 
‘Uthman had indicted as unbelievers (kuffar). In 
recognition of his administrative, scholarly and 
military talents his father gave him overall charge of 
the eastern half of the state in 1227/1812, while the 
Shaykh’s brother ‘Abd Allah was given the western 
half. 

On his father’s death in 1232/1817 Muhammad 
Bello was elected amir al-mu?minin, possibly in 
response to an expressed wish of Shaykh ‘Uthm4n but 
more probably because the election of the other most 
likely candidate, ‘Abd Allah b. Fidi, held out the 
possibility of later factionalism between the two 
branches of the family. Additionally, Bello com- 
manded the eastern and politically more significant 
half of the state and was clearly the more astute and 
dynamic of the two. ‘Abd Allah, who was at Bodinga, 
some fifteen miles distant from Sokoto, when Shaykh 
“Uthman’s death was announced, hastened to the 
capital only to find the gates shut in his face. Civil war 
was averted when ‘Abd Allah retired to Gwandu, 
from which city he continued to administer the 
western provinces, but he and his nephew were not 
fully reconciled until after the battle of Kalembaina 
(1236/1820-1) when Bello came to ‘Abd Allah’s aid to 
defeat the rebel ‘Abd al-Salam (see R. Osswald, Das 
Sokoto-Kalifat und seine ethnischen Grundlagen. Eine Unter- 
suchung zum Aufstand des ‘Abd as-Salam, Wiesbaden 
1986). Bello’s twenty-year reign, though punctuated 
by internal revolts and external attacks (notably from 
Bornu in 1240-2/1825-7 and by a coalition of Tuareg 
and irredentist Gobirawa and Katsinawa who were 
defeated at the battle of Gawakuke in 1251/1836), 
nevertheless marked a period of consolidation for the 
caliphate and the establishment of lasting adminis- 
trative structures. The office of wazir, though infor- 
mally held by ‘Abd Allah during his brother’s 
lifetime, became formalised under Bello with the 
appointment of “Uthman b. Abi Bakr (more com- 
monly known under the Hausa form of his name, 
Gidado dan Laima), who also served under Bello’s 
successor Abt Bakr al-‘Atik (reigned 1253-8/1837-42) 
and whose descendants have held this office down to 
the present day. It was the wazir who handled routine 
relations with the emirates, corresponding with 
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individual amirs and receiving their tribute; he and his 
descendants were also the historians of the dynasty, 
leaving for posterity a valuable body of writings. Bello 
himself dealt with major policy matters regarding the 
emirates. He intervened in Zaria in 1821 and 1834 
and in Kano in 1829 to decide the dynastic succession. 
He also carved out new emirates: Missau in 1831 and 
Jama’are in 1835. As part of his policy for containing 
the as yet unreconciled Zamfarawa and Gobirawa, he 
built a line of ribdts along the Rima and Sokoto 
valleys; he also introduced the so-called kofa, or 
“‘gate’’ system, under which territorial chiefs in the 
heartlands of the caliphate kept a resident in Sokoto 
who represented their interests with Bello and who, in 
turn, were responsible for collecting and checking 
tribute from those territories. He also created a series 
of new titles, some with territorial responsibilities and 
some entailing administrative duties at the centre, 
appointing to them men from families which had 
played a significant role in the djihad. Many of these 
reflected older Hausa titles, a move which may have 
been conciliatory to the conquered Hausa (though the 
title-holders were mainly Fulani), but which flew in 
the face of his father’s dictum that such ‘‘pagan titles’’ 
(alkab ahi al-kufr) should be abandoned in favour of 
Islamic (i.e. Arabic) titles (see M. Hiskett, in BSOAS, 
xxiii [1960], 558-79). 

Pragmatic and forceful as a ruler, valiant and skilful 
as an army commander, Bello was nonetheless a 
dedicated scholar and a devout Sufi. Like his father, 
he had a primary affiliation to the Kadiriyya order, 
but had also received the wirds of the Khalwatiyya and 
the Shadhiliyya. During the 1830s, when the great 
Tidjani scholar and mudjahid al-Hadjdj ‘Umar b. Sa‘id 
[g.v.] stayed in Sokoto while returning home from the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, Bello received him warmly and 
gave him a daughter of his in marriage. His interest 
in the new order was such that Tidjanis began to claim 
him as an initiate, and his wazir Gidado had to write 
a refutation of such claims, as did the latter’s son and 
successor in office ‘Abd al-Kadir. His writings also 
reflect his Saft proclivities; of the nearly 150 works 
attributed to him, some twenty are on Sufi themes. 
Other major themes of his writings include govern- 
ment, the conduct of @jihad, moral and political 
guidance (nasiha, tawstya), history and medicine. Most 
are in prose, but he also wrote poetry in both Arabic 
and Fulfulde, including renderings in pentastiches 
(takhmis) of the lamiyya of Ka‘b b. Zuhayr (Banat 
Su‘ad...) and the Burda and Hamztyya of al-Busiri. 
Only a few of his works have been published, the most 
notable of these being his /nfak al-maysiir fi ta°rikh bilad 
al-Takrér, a history of Islam in the Sahelian regions 
largely taken up with an account of his father’s djzhad. 

In 1824 and again in 1826-7 he was visited by the 
Scottish naval commander Capt. Hugh Clapperton in 
the course of missions on behalf of the British govern- 
ment. Bello received him in a spirit of tolerance and 
open-mindedness, questioning him closely on a wide 
variety of topics and embarrassing his guest by cross- 
examining him on early Christian sects. Clapperton, 
who died in Sokoto on his second visit, has left us a 
portrait of Bello as he saw him in 1824 at the age of 
44: ‘*... a noble-looking man... five feet ten inches 
high, portly in person, with a short curling beard, a 
small mouth, a fine forehead, a Grecian nose, and 
large black eyes... dressed in a light blue cotton tobe, 
with a white muslim turban, the shawl of which he 
wore over the nose and mouth in Tuarick fashion”’ 
(Missions to the Niger, iv, 676-7). 
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MUHAMMAD BEY, eleventh bey of the 
Husaynid dynasty in Tunisia. His short reign 
(1855-9) was important because of certain decisions 
that he took and whose repercussions appeared after 
his death and much later. When he succeeded his 
cousin Ahmad Bey [g.v.], of whose internal and exter- 
nal policy he did not always approve, he abrogated 
some decrees of his predecessor, reduced, for reasons 
of economy, the number of soldiers and made the 
effects of his hostility felt towards some favourites of 
the deceased bey; but contrary to the hopes of some, 
he retained in his post the former bey’s principal 
minister Mustafa Khaznadar [g.v.]. The latter had 
succeeded in conciliating the closest adviser to the new 
bey, his brother-in-law Isma‘il al-Sunni, and had per- 
suaded the prince that he alone was capable of con- 
ducting the management of the public funds which he 
had complicated at leisure. Affairs thus continued to 
be directed by the same group of officials and 
dignitaries, mostly of Mamluk parentage or clients of 
Khaznadar. 

However, Muhammad Bey’s first decisions sought 
to suppress abuses and to lighten a fiscal system which 
had become, over the years, clumsy and anarchical. 
The Kur’anic ‘‘tithe’’ (‘ushur) on corn barley was 
maintained, as was the tax in kind (kanun) on olive- 
trees and palm-trees. The other taxes were replaced 
by a uniform per capita tax of 36 piastres a year, which 
was called ‘‘help’’ (i‘ana) and presented as a tem- 
porary due; the population, who called it magdjba 
(‘‘contribution’’), do not seem to have greeted it 
favourably; its doubling, some years later, triggered 
the serious revolt of 1864. 

In June 1857, the execution, ordered in haste, of a 
Jewish coachman accused of blasphemy incurred the 
intervention of France and Great Britain, who 
demanded the creation of mixed tribunals and 
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judiciary guarantees as well as freedom of trade for 
their nations; this period of tension led to the solemn 
proclamation by the bey of a ‘‘Fundamental Pact’’ 
(‘Ahd al-aman) [see pustOr. i] which, after the fashion 
of the Turkish kAaft-i humayin [g.v.], was a charter 
which guaranteed equality and security or nationality, 
and which granted to all, and particularly foreigners, 
freedom to trade and own property in the country. 

A commission of dignitaries, officials and ‘ulama? 
was entrusted with drafting the constitution which 
derived from the Fundamental Pact, and in the mean- 
time various measures were taken in the course of this 
reformatory action, including in September 1858 the 
creation of the Municipal Council of Tunis and the lif- 
ting of the restrictions imposed on the economic 
activity of the Jews, who from that time on had the 
right to own lands and practise agriculture there. 

In July 1857, the bey had accepted the project 
presented by the French engineer Jean Colin, sup- 
ported by the Consul Léon Roches, to restore a 
Roman aqueduct and thereby supply Tunis and its 
vicinity with drinking water. The expenses entailed in 
this work added to the public debt, which was only to 
increase in the following reign. Muhammad Bey died 
on 22 September 1859. 

The constitution which derived from the Fun- 
damental Pact was only completed in 1861, in the 
reign of his brother and successor, Muhammad al- 
Sadik Bey [g.v.], as well as the institutions which it 
created, the Great Council and tribunals, which 
disappeared after the revolt of 1864. Nevertheless, the 
Fundamental Pact was to be for the Tunisian 
reformers and patriots and for the nationalist move- 
ments, before and after the Protectorate, an impor- 
tant point of reference which would justify the 
demand, essential in their eyes, for a Parliament and 
a Constitution (dustur [q.v.]). 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi ’I-Diyaf, [thaf ahl al-zaman 
bi-akhbar muliik Tiinis wa-‘ahd al-aman, 8 vols., Tunis 
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homme d’Etat, Tunis 1971; Ph. X. (D’Estournelles 
de Constant), La politique francaise en Tunisie. Le pro- 
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réforme a Tunis (1855-1857), in Mélanges offerts a 
Ch.A. Julien, Paris 1964. (A. ABDESSELEM) 
MUHAMMAD BEY ‘UTHMAN DJALAL, 

Egyptian writer (born ca. 1242/1826-7, died 1898), 
was the son of a court clerk, named Yusuf al-Husayni. 
When a boy he learned English, French and Turkish 
at the school of languages (Madrasat al-Alsun) and 
when only 16 was given an appointment in the 
government translation bureau (Kalam al-tardjama). 
His patron, the doctor Clot Bey, had him appointed 
to the Conseil de Médecine (Madjlis al-tib6) in 
1273/1856-7. After a succession of posts, in 
1280/1863-4 he entered the War Ministry (diwan 





nizadrat ‘umim al-djthadiyya) and five years later the 
Ministry of the Interior (diwan al-dakhiliyya),; some of 
his translations of military manuals have been pub- 
lished. In Cairo he published in August 1870 the 
short-lived newspaper Nuzhat al-afkar. In 1879 the 
Khedive Tawfik Pasha [g.v.] appointed him as 
translator to his court (ma‘tyya) and several times took 
him to accompany him on journeys in Upper and 
Lower Egypt. After the death of the Khedive he was 
appointed a judge in the Mixed Courts in Alexandria 
and also in Cairo. In 1895 he was pensioned and he 
devoted himself to literary work, translating, amongst 
other works, Boileau’s mock-heroic poem Le Lutrin 
and his didactic poem /’Art poétique, the plays of Cor- 
neille Le Crd and Les Trois Horaces et les trois Curiaces in- 
to the vernacular, and Racine’s Athalie. 

He published a sketch of the history of Muhammad 
‘Ali [¢.v.] in collaboration with Clot Bey, an elemen- 
tary grammar in verse of the Arabic and French 
languages and also a description in rhyme of his 
journey with the Khedive Tawfik. He devoted much 
of his time to translation of poetry: first of the fables 
of La Fontaine, the romance of Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre Paul et Virginie, and of Racine’s tragedies Alex- 
andre le Grand, Esther and Iphigénie (al-Riwayat al-mufida 
fi “lm al-taradjida, [Iskandar al-akbar, Istir al-yahidiyya, 
and [fghaniyya], Cairo 1311/1893-4). He translated 
Paul et Virginie into an elegant rhymed prose, whilst 
employing zadja/ in his translations of La Fontaine 
and Racine. In 1870 his translation of Rossini’s opera 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia as Muzayyin Shawilih, together with 
another opera, possibly Donizetti’s La Favorite, had 
been published in Cairo. But his real importance lies 
in his endeavour to translate Moliére’s comedies into 
the modern Arabic vernacular of Egypt, freely adap- 
ting them to Arab conditions. 

(a.) Tartuffe under the title al-Shaykh Matlif, Cairo 
1290/1873, which Vollers edited under the title Es séh 
Mailif (cf. ZMDG, xlv, 36 ff. and thereon Socin, in 
ibid., xlvi, 330 ff.); (6.) Madrasat al-azwadj (1’Ecole des 
maris), transcribed and translated by M. Sobernheim, 
Berlin 1896; (¢.) al-Nisa? al-‘alimat (les Femmes savantes), 
transcribed and translated by Fr. Kern, Leipzig 1898; 
(d.) Madrasat al-nisd? (l’Ecole des femmes); (e.) Riwayat al- 
thukala? (les Facheux), 1897; (f.) le Malade imaginaire; (g.) 
le Médecin malgré lui under the title of al-Fakhkh al- 
mansiib li ’l-hakim al-maghsib, published in part in the 
Cairo fortnightly magazine, Rawdat al-madaris al- 
misriyya, 2, 3 (Friday, 15 Safar 1288/(5 May 1871]), 
1-4; 5 (Saturday, 15 Rabi‘ I/(3 June 1871]), 5-8; 7 
(Monday, 15 Rabi‘ II/[4 July 1871]), 9-12. His own 
play on Egyptian domestic life, in the vernacular, al- 
Khaddamin wa ’l-mukhaddimin was published post- 
humously in Cairo, 1322/1904. The first four plays, 
published as al-ArbaS riwayat min nukhab al-tiyatarat, 
Cairo 1307/1890, were republished by Muhammad 
Yusuf Najm, al-Masrah al-‘arabi, dirdsat wa-nusis.4. 
Muhammad ‘Uthmén Djalal—al-kimidiyyat, Beirut 1964, 
with Riwdyat al-mukhaddimin and Riwdyat al-thukala?. 
Though two of his collections of poetry, a diwan in 
honour of Tawfik and another on the last Russo- 
Turkish war, were not published, his popular poems 
were lithographed: Him! zadjal murabba‘ ghazl wa- 
nasayth wa-tankit, n.p., n.d.; Himlay zadjal. Ahaduhuma 
fi ‘l-azhar wa ’l-thani fi ’l-ma?kilat, Cairo n.d.; Himla 
zadjal fi “l-mukayyifat, n.p., n.d., and Himlayn zadjal. 
Ahaduhuma fi ‘l-shi‘s wa-kasad bida‘atihi wa-fasad 
sinaatthi wa ’l-akhar fi ’l-‘usfar wa ’l-sayyad, Cairo n.d. 
These publications, together with his plays, were all 
initially published anonymously under the initials 
M.S. Dj. 

His adaptations of Moliére may have been first per- 
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formed in Egypt in the early 1870s by the troupe of 
the pioneering Egyptian dramatist Ya‘ktb Sani‘ {see 
ABU NADDARA]. Some were presented after their 
publication with the active encouragement of the 
Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi II [g.v.] and then from time to 
time until there was a revived interest in their produc- 
tion in the 1950s and 1960s. These plays were for a 
time successful, but the audiences later cooled in their 
response to them, because lacking songs they gave no 
opportunity for the leading actor-singer of the era 
Salama Hidjazi to show off his musical talents. 
‘‘Respectable’’ circles were not much attracted by 
these comedies translated as they were into the ver- 
nacular; to them this language did not appear 
cultured enough. 

Bibliography: On his theatre, metre and 
language see Socin, Sobernheim and Kern, loc. cit.; 
A. Socin, Zur Metrik einiger ins Arabische ubersetzter 
Dramen Moliére’s, Leipzig 1897; Shim‘in Ballas, 
Italat ‘ala manhadj Muhammad ‘Uthman Dyalal fi ’I- 
tardjama, in al-Karmil, Haifa, vi (1985), 6-36; 
Muhammad Kamil al-Din, Muhammad ‘Uthman 
Djalal wa ’l-masrah al-kimidi, in al-Masrah wa ’Il- 
sinima’, no. 57 (September 1968), 61-4; Mohamed 
Ali al-Khozai, The development of early Arabic drama 
1847-1900, London 1984, 169-223; Huda Wasfi, al- 
Shaykh Mailif bayn Milyir wa-Muhammad ‘Uthman 
Djalal, in al-Masrah, Cairo, i (January 1964), 29-31, 
and Uthman Jalal et Moliére affinités satiriques, in Le 
Miroir égyptien, Marseilles 1984; and see also 
Brockelmann, II, 476-7, and S II, 725; the poet’s 
autobiography in al-Khitat al-tawfikiyya al-djadida of 
‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, xvii, 62 ff.; Shaykh, a/-Adab 
al-‘arabiyya fi ‘l-karn al-tast© ‘Sashr, ii, 91-2; J.E. 
Sarkis, Dictionnaire encyclopédique de bibliographie arabe, 
ii, cols. 1306-7; ‘Abd al-Hamid Hamdi, Rigi al- 
ta*rikh al-hadith fi Misr. 6. Muhammad Bék ‘Uthman 
Djyalal, in al-Stydsa al-usbu‘iyya, Cairo, year 2, no. 
59, 10-11 (23 April 1927), 22. 

M. SopernuHeEIm-[P.C. Sapcrove]) 

MUHAMMAD DAWUD KHAN (1909-78) first 
president of Afghanistan. 

His father was Sardar Muhammad ‘Aziz, the half- 
brother of Muhammad Nadir Shah. Dawid was 
educated at Amaniyya School, Kabul, and in France. 
In 1931 he entered the army, was created major- 
general in 1932 and from then until 1947 held various 
military commands and provincial governorships. In 
1947 he became minister of defence in the govern- 
ment of his uncle, Shah Mahmid, resigned and 
returned as minister of the interior, 1949-50. From 20 
September 1953 until 9 March 1963 he served as 
prime minister. During this period he pushed a policy 
of economic development (first five-year plan, 1956), 
notably road construction, and of social change 
(unveiling of women, 1959). He ruthlessly suppressed 
tribal opposition in Khost [g.v.] and religious hostility 
in Kandahar [g.v.]. In foreign affairs he followed a 
non-aligned policy, supported the Pashtinistan cam- 
paign which led to friction with Pakistan, and 
inaugurated closer relations with the USSR; Bulganin 
and Khrushchev visited Kabul in December 1955 and 
substantial Soviet economic and military aid com- 
menced in 1956. The dispute with Pakistan led to the 
closure of the frontier and economic difficulty for 
Afghanistan; the export of fruit and nuts was 
obstructed and attempt to use the Soviet route only 
partially successful. Economic discontents and resent- 
ment of his autocratic style contributed to his resigna- 
tion under pressure from the King and other members 
of the Muhammadzay family. For the next ten years 
he lived in retirement. 


Dawid returned to power following an almost 
bloodless coup on 17 July 1973. The monarchy was 
abolished in favour of a republic and Zahir Shah’s 
holiday in Italy turned into exile. The coup was the 
consequence of the difficulties of the constitutional 
régime, inaugurated in 1965, caused by deadlock 
between the bureaucratic reformers and the madjlis, 
the dissatisfactions of the growing numbers of 
students, graduates and army officers, and the 
economic problems caused by a three-year drought. 
Dawid launched a very ambitious economic pro- 
gramme in 1965, but could find no other state willing 
to finance it in full. He did, however, develop closer 
relations with Persia and the Gulf states, and after an 
early period of friction with Pakistan over the Pash- 
tunistan question he improved relations with that 
country. Dawid established a single party (the 
National Revolutionary Party, 1975), selecting all 
members of the central committee himself. On 30 
January 1977 a Loya Djirga [see pyirca in Suppl.] 
approved a new constitution which established a one- 
party presidential system. Dawid was chosen presi- 
dent for six years. Dawid’s régime was run by his 
friends and close relatives. At the outset, Dawid had 
some support from members of the Partam faction of 
the Peoples’ Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
(PDPA), but he dismissed them in 1974. Opposition 
to his government came from fundamentalist 
Muslims, who launched an unsuccessful armed upris- 
ing in 1975. Dawid was eventually overthrown by a 
military coup on 27 April 1978 in which he and his 
family and close confidants were killed. His régime 
was succeeded by the rule of the PDPA. 

Bibliography: R.T. Akhramovit, Afganistan posle 

vtorot mirovot voini, Moscow 1961, and Afganistan v 

1961-1966 gg, Moscow 1967; M. Klimberg, 

Afghanistan, Vienna 1966; P.G. Franck, Afghanistan 

between East and West, Washington 1960; L. Dupree, 

Afghanistan, Princeton 1973; L.B. Teplinskij, 

Afganistan—nash yunyi sosed, Moscow 1978; HS. 

Bradsher, Afghanistan and the Soviet Union, Durham 

N.C. 1983; Hasan Kakar, The fall of the Afghan 

monarchy in 1973, in LIMES, ix (1978), 195-214; 

L.W. Adamec, A biographical dictionary of contemporary 
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MUHAMMAD DJA‘FAR KARADJA-DAGHI, 
Mirza, Munshi of the Kadjar prince Djalal al- 
Din Mirza and translator into Persian of the 
famous comedies of the Adharbaydjani playwright 
Mirza Fath ‘Ali Akhundzade [¢.2.]. 

After they had been published (1859), Mirza Fath 
‘Ali sent a copy of his plays to the above-mentioned 
Kadjar prince in the hope that he would take notice of 
it. But the book lay unheeded for years in the prince’s 
library until Muhammad Dja‘far opened it by chance. 
The munshi, delighted with the plays, at once decided 
to translate them into Persian. As no-one would help 
him, he was forced to print the translation at his own 
expense, which brought him into considerable finan- 
cial difficulties. The translation appeared in 
lithograph in Tehran in 1874 under the title Tamthilat. 
When the work was finished, Muhammad Dja‘far 
corresponded with the author and found out that they 
were related. The Persian translation is of the greatest 
importance for the history of Persian theatre, as it 
gave the stimulus to the composition of original 
works. The influence of Akhundzade on the work of 
Malkom Khan [g.v.} and even on more recent 
dramatists, such as Mahmudi, is quite apparent. 
From the artistic point of view, however, Muhammad 
Dja‘far’s translations cannot be called successful as 
their language is very clumsy and filled with countless 
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Adharbaydjanisms. It is remarkable that European 
orientalists first became acquainted with Akhund- 
zade’s works " their Persian dress and published a 
considerable number of these translations (see Bibl.) 
as textbooks for the study of spoken Persian, 
although, in view of their linguistic defects, the 
translations cannot by any means be regarded as 
models of the living Persian language. 
Bibliography: H. Ethé, Grundriss, ii, 316; 

W.H.D. Haggard and G. Le Strange, The Vazir of 

Lankuran, London 1882 (reviews of this book by A. 

Chodzko, Bulletin de l’Athénée Oriental, Paris 1883, 

and Barbier de Meynard, Revue critique, Paris, 19 
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Trois comédies traduites du dialecte turc azéri en persan, 

Paris 1885; A. Wahrmund, Monsieur Jourdan, der 
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Muh. Gaef. Qaraga dagi, Vienna 1889 (review by V. 

Zukovski, in Zap., v, [1890], 129-32); A. Rogers, 

Three Persian plays, London 1890. An edition of the 

Hakim-i nabatat, without author’s name, London 

1893; A. Krimski, Perski t’eatr zwidki win uzavs i jak 
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_ (E. BeRTHELs) 

MUHAMMAD at-DJAWNPURI [see at-DJAwN- 
PURI]. 

MUHAMMAD DJAYASI [see MALIK MUHAMMAD 
DJAYASi]. _ 

MUHAMMAD FARID BEY sb. AuMapD Farip 
Pasua (1284-1338/1867-1919), Egyptian national- 
ist politician, active in the first two decades of the 
20th century. 

Of aristocratic Turkish birth, he had a career as a 
lawyer in the AAdiyya courts and then as a supporter of 
Mustafa Kamil Pasha [q.v.], leader of the nationalist 
opposition to the British protectorate over Egypt and 
founder in 1907 of the Nationalist Party (al-Hizb al- 
Watani) [see yz. i. In the Arab lands]. When 
Mustafa Kamil died at the beginning of 1908, 
Muhammad Farid succeeded him as leader of the 
party, but being by temperament averse from the 
rough-and-tumble of politics, effective leadership in 
the party passed to a demagogue, Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Shawish or al-Djawish, a former inspector in 
the Ministry of Public Instruction and one-time lec- 
turer in Arabic at Oxford University. Al-Shawish 
made the nationalist organ al-Liwa? [see AL-DJARIDA. 
i. Arabic language press. A. Middle East] a strident 
mouthpiece for Pan-Islamism. He wished to get rid of 
Coptic elements in the nationalist movement and 
make it purely Islamic, taking a prominent role in the 
communal strife between Muslims and Copts in 1910- 
11. It was not surprising therefore that by 1914 the 
prestige of the party had been lowered in the eyes of 
its more responsible supporters and much of the good- 
will from its founder, Mustafa Kamil, dissipated. 
Positive achievements, however, of Muhammad 
Farid were seen in his efforts to rally left-wing support 
for his cause outside Egypt, especially in Britain, and 
his carrying of the movement to the urban proletariat 
of Egypt; he recognised the future importance of trade 
unions and encouraged the formation of a union of 
railway workers in 1909 and one of manual workers 
in industry in 1911. 

During the First World War, Muhammad Farid, 
still the official leader of the Nationalist Party, was an 
exile in Europe, principally in Geneva and Berlin, 
thus lowering the party’s standing as a force in the 
movement for independence after the War, whose 
leader was in fact to be Sa‘d Zaghlal Pasha [g.v.], 


associated rather with the Umma Party of moderate 
and secular reform. Muhammad Farid himself died in 
1919 in Berlin. 

Muhammad Farid was also an adib, the author of 
historical works on the Khedival house, the Ottoman 
empire and the Romans, and of a book on his travels 
1901-4 in North Africa, Italy, etc. (see Sarkis, 
Mu‘djam al-matbu“at, ii, cols. 1685-6). 

Bibliography: Zirikli, A‘lam, vii, 220; ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Rafi‘si, Muhammad Farid, ramz al-ikhlas 
wa ‘l-tadhiya, Cairo 1941; J.M. Ahmed, The intellec- 
tual origins of Egyptian nationalism, Oxford 1960, 76- 
8; R. Tignor, Modernization and British colonial rule in 
Egypt, 1882-1914, Princeton 1966, 301-7; Afif Lutfi 
al-Sayyid, Egypt and Cromer. A study in Anglo-Egypttan 
relations, London 1968, index; J. Berque, Egypt, 
imperialism and revolution, London 1972, index; P.J. 
Vatikiotis, Egypt from Muhammad Ali to Sadat?, Lon- 
don 1980, index. 7 (C.E, Bosworth) 
MUHAMMAD FARID WADJDI (1875-1954), 

unusually fertile Egyptian author, including of a 
ten-volume encyclopaedia, Da’irat ma‘arif al-karn ar- 
rabi® ‘ashar al-‘ishrin, ‘‘The encyclopaedia of the 
14th/20th century’’. As the title of this work indicates, 
Farid Wadjdi aspired to integrate modern knowledge 
into the classical system of Islam. 

The same motive lies behind his Kur’4n commen- 
tary, now known as al-Mushaf al-mufassar, ‘‘the 
Kur?’an interpreted’’. This commentary, printed in 
the margin of the text of the Kur’an, is divided into 
two parts. The first part, tafsir al-alfaz, contains what 
is usually called a commentary: simple explanations of 
rare words, analyses of syntactically complicated 
phrases, etc. The second part, éafsir al-ma‘éni, 
paraphrases the meaning of the verse and contains 
exclamations like ‘‘In this verse you read an unam- 
biguous prediction of things invented in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth century!’’, or ‘‘Modern science 
confirms this literally!’’. 

Wadjdi’s Kur’4n commentary appears to be the 
first commentary in which exegetical preoccupation 
with modern natural history is just one aspect of 
Kur’an interpretation. His commentary is not 
devoted exclusively to tafsir “imi, as are so many 
earlier works like, e.g., those by Tantawi Djawhari 
(1870-1940), or later ones like those by, e.g., Hanafi 
Ahmad (ca. 1968). 

For nearly twenty years (1933-52) Wadjdi was the 
editor-in-chief of the official journal of the Azhar 
University. W.C. Smith gives a classical analysis of 
the apologetic nature of the modernism of Wadjdi’s 
writings for this journal, and contrasts this moder- 
nism with the more traditional piety which is rep- 
resented by al-Sayyid Muhammad al-Khidr Husayn, 
who preceded Wadjdi as editor of the Azhar journal. 

In his lifetime, Wadjdi took part extensively in the 
many debates that went on concerning the issues that 
were thought to be of great relevance to the defence of 
Islam: the authenticity of pre-Islamic poetry, the 
emancipation of women, etc. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 
in the article, see Sarkis, 1451; Brockelmann, S III, 
324-5; W.C. Smith, Jslam in modern history, 
Princeton 1957, 122-55; J.J.G. Jansen, The inter- 
pretation of the Koran in modern Egypt, Leiden 1974, 
46-7; ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmid, al-Hamdu l’-llahi 
hadhthi hayati, Cairo, Dar al-Ma‘arif [1976], 111-12; 
Muhammad Tahir al-Hadjiri, Muhammad Farid 
Wadjdi, hayatuhu wa-atharuhu, i, Cairo 1970. 

(J.J-G._ Jansen) _ 

MUHAMMAD GHAWTH GWALIYARI, 

Indian Safi saint. He was a descendant of the 
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famous Shaykh Farid al-Din ‘Attar [q.v.], his full 
name being Abu ’l-Mu’ayyad Muhammad b. Khatir 
al-Din b. Latif b. Mu‘in al-Din Kattal b. Khatir al- 
Din b. Bayazid b. Farid al-Din ‘Attar. Some say that 
his great-grandfather Mu‘in al-Din Kattal came to 
India and died at Djawnpir. One of his brothers, 
Shaykh Bahlal, who was attached to the service of the 
Mughal emperor Humayun, fell in battle and lies 
buried at the gate of the fort in Bayana. According to 
his own statement, Muhammad Ghawth was born in 
906/1500. He was a pupil of Shaykh Zuhur al-Din 
Hadjdji Hudur, and belonged to the Shattariyya sect 
of Sdfis. He and his eight brothers were disciples of 
Shaykh Hadjdjr Hamid, khalifa of Shah Kadan, the 
disciple and khalifa of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah Shattari. 
After leading a solitary life for more than thirteen 
years in the mountains of Cunar, he came to 
Gudjarat, where he became acquainted with the 
popular saint and scholar Shaykh Wadjih al-Din 
Gudjarati. He went to Agra in 966/1558 and was 
treated with high regard by the emperor Akbar. 
Subsequently, he returned to Gwaliyar where he died 
and was buried in 970/1562. Humayan is also said to 
have been a faithful follower of Muhammad Ghawth. 

He was the author of several Safi works, the most 
popular of which is al-Djawahir al-khamsa in Arabic, 
which he completed in 956/1549 (see Brockelmann, 
II?, 550-1, S II, 616: printed at Fas 1318/1900-1) and 
which he subsequently rendered into Persian with 
additional improvements. His other works are Kalid-i 
makhazin, Bahr al-hayat, and Mi‘radj-nama.It is related 
that his ecstatic sayings in the Mi‘radj-nama were con- 
demned by the ‘ulama? of Gudjarat, who passed orders 
for his execution, but that he was saved by the timely 
intervention of the above-mentioned Shaykh Wadjih 
al-Din. 

Bibliography: Bankipore Lib., Cat., xvi, nos. 
1383-4; ‘Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi, Akhbar al-akhyar, 
236; Ghulam-Sarwar Lahawri, Khazinat al-asfiya?, 
969; Rahman ‘Ali, Tadhkira-yi Sulama?-t Hind, 206; 
see also Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 643; Ethé, India Office 
Lib. cat., nos. 1875-6; Loth, Arab. cat., nos. 671-2; 
Storey, i, 834 and n. 7. (Asput Mugtapir) 
MUHAMMAD HASAN KHAN, a Persian man 

of letters, who died on 19 Shawwal 1313/3 April 
1896. His honorific titles were Sani< al-Dawla and later 
I‘timad al-Saltana. 

Through his mother he was related to the Kadjars 
(g.v.] and through his father he claimed descent from 
the Mongol rulers. His father, Hadjdji ‘Alt Khan of 
Maragha, was a faithful servant of Nasir al-Din Shah 
(in 1268/1852 he discovered the conspiracy of 
Sulayman Kh4n) and the son from his youth upwards 
was in the service of the court. 

Muhammad Hasan Khan was one of the first 
students at the Dar al-Funtn founded in 1268/1851, 
and spent 12 years there. Later, he went with his 
father when he was appointed governor of ‘Arabistan. 
In 1280/1863 he was appointed second secretary to the 
Paris Legation and spent three-and-a-half years there. 
On his return to Tehran, he was appointed interpreter 
to the Shah and in this capacity accompanied him on 
his travels. In 1288/1871 he was appointed head of the 
dragomanate (dar al-tardjuma) and of the press bureau 
(dar al-tiba‘a) as well as director of the official Réznama- 
yi dawlati. In 1290/1873 he was appointed superinten- 
dent of the palaces and assistant to the minister of 
justice and henceforth continually rose in rank. 

E.G. Browne criticises severely the work of 
Muhammad Hasan Khan and accuses him of having 
put his name to books alleged to have been written for 
him by indigent scholars. On the other hand, Zukov- 


ski speaks with much respect of his works and shows 
that he inspired a great many literary undertakings 
(e.g. the printing of the Kur’an with an interlinear 
Persian translation, concordance and index; the foun- 
dation of a press for printing in Roman characters; 
the establishment of the Mushiriyya school; 
encouragement of the daily press, etc.) although after 
the appearance at Bombay of a satirical work by 
Shaykh Hashimi Shirazi, the censorship was estab- 
lished on the suggestion of Muhammad Hasan Khan. 

The fact is that the number of works—often very 
useful—bearing the name of Muhammad Hasan 
Khan is very large. Without the help of ‘‘secretaries’’, 
some of these books could not have been undertaken. 
To Muhammad Hasan Khan is in any case due the 
honour of having suggested them. His principal works 
deal with the history and geography of Persia and are 
often in the form of almanacs. They are Mirat al- 
buldan, i, two editions (1293, 1294, a dictionary of 
geography: letters alif-ta”); ii, 1295 (history of the first 
fifteen years of the reign of Nasir al-Din and calen- 
dar); iii (years 16-32 of the reign of Nasir al-Din and 
calendar); iv, 1296 (geography: letters tha?-djim and 
history of 1296). In the geographical portions we find 
quotations from Yakut and European travellers, along 
with notes specially prepared by the local authorities 
(an extract from the Mir°at al-buldan: Ta°rikh-t Babul 
wa-Ninawa was published at Bombay in 1311); 
Ta*rikh-i muntazam-i Nasiri, 3 parts, 1298-1300 (history 
from the time of the Hidjra; vol. iii, history of the 
Kadjars 1194-1300); Matla‘ al-shams, 3 vols., 1301-3 
(description of the journey to Khurasan with impor- 
tant archaeological data; ii, 165-213, contains the 
autobiography of Shah Tahmasp, and ii, 469-500, a 
list of books in the library of sanctuary of Mashhad); 
Kitab Hidjdjat al-sa‘ada fi hadjdjat al-shahdda, Tehran 
1304, Tabriz 1310 (history of the martyrs of 
Karbala”); Khayratun hisdnun (cf. sdra LX, 70), 3 vols., 
1304-7 (biographies of famous women of Islam); Kitab 
Durar al-tidjan fi ta>rikh Bani Ashkan, 1308-10, 3 vols. 
(history of the Arsacids); Kitab al-Ma°athir wa ’l-athar, 
1309 (historical almanac for the 40th anniversary of 
the reign of Nasir al-Din Shah); Kitab al-Tadwin fi 
ahwal Dyabal-i Sharwin, 1311 (history and geography of 
Sawad-kth in Mazandaran). 

In the field of imaginative literature, Muhammad 
Hasan Khan was only a translator (The Swiss Family 
Robinson, romances of Jules Verne, discovery of 
America, Tartkh-i Inkishaf-t Yangi Dunya, Tehran 
1288, Memoirs of the Indian Mutiny of 1857). He 
also wrote a number of text-books on geography and 
on the French language. 

Bibliography: V.A. Zukovski, obituary of 
Muhammad Hasan Khan in ZVO, x (1896), 187- 
91; E.G. Browne, Persian literature in modern times, 
453-56; E. Edwards, Catalogue of Persian books of the 
Brit. Mus., 479-80. _ _ (VY. Miwnorsky) 
MUHAMMAD at-HASHIMI [see at-HAsuimi]. 
MUHAMMAD HUSAYN BUSHRU?I, Mutta 

(1229-65/1814-49), the first convert to Babism 
(g.v.], and a leading figure of the movement’s early 
period. Born in Khurasan to a mercantile family, he 
pursued religious studies in Mashhad, Tehran, 
Isfahan and Karbala’, where he studied under Sayyid 
Kazim Rashti [9.v.], head of the Shaykhi school 
[g.v.]. During a long residence, he acquired a private 
following, which gave grounds for believing he might 
become Rashti’s successor. 

Following the latter’s death in 1844, Bushrit left 
for Kirman to interview another prospective leader, 
Karim Khan Kirmani. En route, in Shiraz, he met a 
former acquaintance, Sayyid ‘Ali Muhammad 
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Shirazi [see BAB], who soon announced his own claim 
to be Rashti’s successor and the bab al-tmam. 
Acknowledging Shirazi’s claim, Bushru?i was himself 
designated 6d) al-bab and ‘‘the return of Muham- 
mad’’. When Shirazi later (1848) assumed the title of 
ka@im, that of Bab was transferred to Bushri’t. 
Bushrii soon established an important centre for 
Babism in Mashhad. During this period he regularly 
acted on Shirazi’s behalf, and was widely regarded as 
his leading disciple. 

Following trouble with the authorities, he and a 
band of armed followers left Mashhad in Sha‘ban 
1264/July 1848. Their original intention may have 
been to rescue the Bab from prison in Adharbaydjan, 
but by September they were forced to barricade them- 
selves in the shrine of Shaykh Aba ‘Ali al-Fadl 
TabarsI in Mazandaran province. Here Bushrit led 
a spirited defence against provincial and state troops, 
ending with the surrender of the remaining Babis in 
May 1849. He himself was killed in the course of a 
sortie on 9 Rabi‘ I 1265/2 February 1849. Few of his 
writings are extant. 

Bibliography: M.A. Malik Khusrawi, Ta°rikh-i 
shuhada-yi amr, i, Tehran 1973-4, 19-58 and passim 
to 322; Mirza Asad Allah Fadil-i Mazandarani, 
Kitab-i zuhir al-hakk, Cairo n.d., 112-42; R. 
Mehrabkhani, Mulla Husayn, Los Angeles 1987. On 
his writings, see D.M. MacEoin, Early Babi doctrine 
and history, forthcoming. (D. MacEorn) 
MUHAMMAD HUSAYN HAYKAL (b. 20 

August 1888, d. December 1956), Egyptian writer 
ofthe first rank. He participated, with several of his 
contemporaries (al-‘Akkad, al-Mazini, Taha Husayn, 
etc.) in the formation in his country of a liberal way 
of thought and a modern literature marked by attach- 
ment to Muslim values, the influence of Europe and 
consciousness of an Egyptian specificity. 

Having graduated in law from Cairo in 1909, he 
won a scholarship to France, and in 1913 presented 
his thesis in law on ‘‘The Egyptian Debt’’. On his 
return from Cairo, he published in 1914 his first 
novel, Zaynab, which he had written in France and 
which was to remain his masterpiece. Having become 
a barrister and professor in the Faculty of Law, he also 
practised journalism. At first he contributed to al- 
Siyasa, then edited this newspaper in 1922, and 
founded the weekly al-Stydsa al-usbityya (1926). 

As a member of the party of al-Ahrar al-dustiriyyin 
(‘‘the constitutional liberals’’) he came to play a 
political role. He was to become minister (1937) and 
President of the Senate (from 1945 to 1950). He 
recounts this part of his activity and his concerns in his 
memoirs: Mudhakkirat fi ’l-siyasa al-misriyya (2 vols., 
1951-3). But above all he was an intellectual, a writer 
whose production is of interest in two fields: 
literature, with which he was involved as a practioner 
and critic; and Muslim religion, of which he speaks as 
a convinced believer and as a modern man. 

To the first category belong the thesis on Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau which he presented to the Univer- 
sity of Cairo (1st ed. vol. i, 192i, vol. ii, 1923), and 
his collection of essays Fi awkat al-faragh (1925), which 
was to be followed by a more systematic exposé, 
revised and corrected, of his literary ideas under the 
title of Thawrat al-adab (1933). Nor should one forget 
his second novel Hakadha khulikat (‘‘She is thus’’) 
which appeared a few months before his death (1956). 

In the second category must be cited his Hayat 
Muhammad (1934), a life of the Prophet of Islam which 
is respectful of the most reliable Muslim tradition and 
at the same time conforms with the requirements of 
modern learning—notably echoing La vie de Mahomet 





of E. Dermenghem, Paris 1929, and The Life of 
Muhammad of Sir William Muir, Edinburgh 1923 (see 
A. Wessels, A modern biography of Muhammad , Leiden 
1972). After having dealt with the siva of the founder 
of Islam, Haykal also applied himself as an historian 
to the biographies of its first three so-called 
“‘Orthodox’’ caliphs: Aba Bakr (1942), ‘Umar 
(1945), and ‘Uthman (only to be published in 1964, 
after Haykal’s death). Finally, let us mention the 
account of his own pilgrimage which he wrote in 1937, 
Fi manzil al-wahy. 

In all his work, Haykal appears as a man endowed 
with a great capacity for work and assimilation, 
capable of constantly starting afresh. As a good stu- 
dent of Renan, he begins by doubting the creative 
capacities of the Semites in literary matters and keeps 
his distance from Arabism; like Lutfi al-Sayyid [g.v. ], 
he extols an ‘‘Egyptian national literature’; the 
excavations of Upper Egypt demonstrate the impor- 
tance of Pharaonic civilisation, the revolution of 1919 
revealed a people to itself, what need is there to 
dissolve in a larger Arabo-Islamic group? But his Life 
of Muhammad, matched by the prefaces of its first two 
editions and the two essays which serve as its conclu- 
sion (Muslim civilisation as it appears from the Kur°’an and 
Orientalists and Muslim civilisation), asserts that he has 
chosen his camp, Islam and Arabism, but without sec- 
tarianism, for he is convinced that the salvation of the 
whole of humanity can come only from Islam. He also 
changes his master in European thought. Neither 
Renan nor Taine suit him any more; only Bergson 
can bring him this spiritualism, so familiar to Islam, 
that the West, positivist and materialist, ignores 
almost completely. 

Rousseau seems to have retained all his old prestige 
in his eyes. Does he not recognise in him an excep- 
tional stature in the thesis which he devotes to him, by 
making of him a kind of prophet of modern times? 
And above all, does Zaynab not originate from La 
nouvelle Héloise placed in a different setting! This dou- 
ble denunciation of the misery of the peasant and the 
distress of the woman constitutes a promising start for 
the Arab novel, of which it is the first real manifesta- 
tion. Despite its faults, the novel actually keeps today 
all its value, but remains without posterity in 
Haykal’s work. The second and final novel that he 
wrote, a short time before his death, does not excite 
our pity for the fate of an oppressed woman, but 
arouses our indignation against a dominating woman 
who does exactly what she wants, subjugates and 
buries her two successive husbands and maintains 
excellent relations with God. So here things have com- 
pletely changed. This does not owe so much to 
Rousseau as one might think, but more to Nietzsche. 

Furthermore, between these two works, which, 
more than forty years apart, form the whole produc- 
tion of Haykal, the difference of technique is also evi- 
dent. If Zaynadb is characterised by the peasant stamp, 
the multiplicity of the poles (the author, the hero, the 
two heroines) and by the attempt to impose the Egyp- 
tian ‘‘national’’ dialect as the language of the 
dialogue, Hakadha khulikat, on the contrary, is from 
beginning to end the monologue of a modern woman 
narrator who expresses herself in a fuska which, in the 
event, perfectly suits the suggested settings: a man- 
nered and affected woman’s boudoir, a psycho- 
analyst’s couch and a mystic’s oratory. 

Bibliography: Shawki Dayf, al-Adab al-‘arabi al- 
mu“Gsir, Cairo 1961; H.A.R. Gibb, Studies in contem- 

porary Arabic literature, in BSOS, v (1929), 147, 450- 

54, 464 = Studies on the civilization of Islam, ed. S. 

Shaw and W. Polk, London 1962; Yahya Hakki, 
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Fadjr al-kissa al-misriyya, Cairo n.d.; A. Hourani, 

Arabtec thought in the liberal age, 1798-1939, London 

1967; H. Pérés, Le roman arabe dans le premier tiers du 

XXéme stécle: al-Manfaluti e Haykal, in AIEO Alger, 

xvii (1959); idem, La littérature arabe et l’Islam par les 

textes, Algiers 1947, 144-7; D. Semah, Four Egyptian 

literary critics, Leiden 1974; R. Allen, The Arabic 
novel, an historical and critical introduction, Manchester 

1982, 31-5 and index. _(Cu. Via) 

MUHAMMAD HUSAYN TABRIZI, famous 
Persian calligrapher, pupil of the celebrated Mir 
Sayyid Ahmad Mashhadi and teacher of the no less 
famous Mir ‘Imad. His remarkable command of the 
art of calligraphy, so popular in Persia, brought him 
the title of honour M:hin Ustad (‘‘greatest master’). 
His father Mirza Shukr Allah was Mustawft al- 
Mamilik to the Safawid Tahmasp I (930-84/1524-76); 
the master himself, according to the Oriental sources, 
was vizier to Shah Isma‘il II (984-5/1576-8) but lost 
the favour of the sovereign and was forced to flee to 
India, where he remained to his death. Rieu says he 
died about 950/1543, but this does not agree with 
other biographical details and is indeed improbable. 
That he spent the remainder of his life in India is evi- 
dent from the fact that most of the manuscripts known 
to have been written by him were finished in India. 
The inscriptions on the masdjids and khankahs of Tabriz 
are said to have been his masterpieces, but unfor- 
tunately they have been almost entirely destroyed by 
earthquakes. After completing these inscriptions, he 
made the obligatory pilgrimage to Mecca and on his 
return devoted himself exclusively to copying the 
masterpieces of Persian poetry. A Diwan of the Per- 
sian poet Amir Shahi from his pen is in the Cam- 
bridge University Library. 

Bibliography: Cl. Huart, Les calligraphes et les 
miniaturistes de Uortent musulman, Paris 1908, 237; 
E.G. Browne, A Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in 
the Library of the University of Cambridge, 1899, no. 
265, p. 353; Mirza Habib, Khatt u khatlafan, Istan- 
bul 1306; Tarikh-i ‘Alamaray-i ‘Abbasi, Tehran 
1314, 126; Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of the Perstan manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, 782a, 783a, 785a. 

as (E. BeRTHELS) 

MUHAMMAD IKBAL [see 1KBAL]. 

MUHAMMAD at-IKHSHID [see MUHAMMAD B. 
TUGHDJ AL-IKHSHID]. ah 

MUHAMMAD ISMAC‘SIL bs. ‘Asp AL-GHANI AL- 
SHAHID, Mawtana, religious leader of Muslim 
India, was born on 28 Shawwal 1196/6 October 
1782, of a Dihli family that traced its origin to the 
caliph ‘Umar. He was a nephew of the famous 
Mawlana Shah ‘Abd al-SAziz (d. 1239/1823-4). 
Having lost his father early, he was brought up by his 
uncle Mawlana ‘Abd al-Kadir (d. 1242/1826-7). In 
childhood he was inattentive to his studies and fond of 
swimming in the Djamna, but thanks to a retentive 
memory and a keen intellect he later on became a 
learned man. 

Being shocked at the shirk or idolatrous tendencies 
then prevailing among Indian Muslims, he zealously 
preached the purified and reformed doctrines of 
Islam. Impressed by the religious sanctity of Sayyid 
Ahmad Brélwi [g.v.] al-Mudjaddid, he became his 
disciple and his constant companion. In 1236/1821 
they went to Mecca and then to Istanbul, where they 
were received with marked consideration. Six years 
later, on their return to Dihli, they gained many 
followers. In 1243/1827 they with many disciples went 
to Peshawar and declared a religious war against the 
Sikhs. But owing to some innovations introduced into 
the usages of the Afghans, their power declined and 





during a retreat they perished in a skirmish with the 
Sikhs in 1247/1831. 

He is the author of the following works: 

1. Risala ft Usual al-fikh, a treatise on the principles 
of Islamic law according to the Hanafi school; 

2. Mansab-t imamat, a Persian treatise on the 
imamate; 

3. Takwtyat al-iman, an Urdu treatise on theology 
(printed 1293, Eng. tr. Mir Shahamat SAIt, cf. JRAS, 
xiii, 316); 

4. Strat al-mustakim, a treatise in Persian on the doc- 
trines of Islam. 

Bibliography: Siddik Hasan, Ithaf al-nubala?, 
416; Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Athar al-sanadid, ii, 97; 
JRAS, xiii, 310. _ _(M. Hipayer Hosain) 
MUHAMMAD ISMA‘IL SHAHID [see 1sMA‘IL 

SHAHID}. 

MUHAMMAD ‘IZZAT DARWAZA (or par- 
waZEH), an advocate of Arab nationalism and a 
prominent figure in Palestinian national struggle 
during the British Mandate (1917-48), was born in 
Nabulus in 1305/1888 to a middle-class mercantile 
family. 

The family name is derived from daraza, ‘‘to sew, 
stitch’’, because his forefathers were tailors and braid 
weavers. In 1905, having graduated from high school, 
he joined the Ottoman civil service and was soon pro- 
moted to commissioner and deputy of the Nabulus 
post office. Having become disillusioned with the 
Young Turk Revolution of 1908, he became an active 
supporter of Arabism and Arab nationalism; he 
joined radical political groups, such as the Party for 
Decentralisation (Aizb al-la markaziyya) and the Arab 
Youth Society (gam‘iyya al-fatat al-‘arabiyya, often 
called al-Fatat) and at times supported militant 
ideology. From May 1919 to March 1920, he served 
the central body of al-Fatat, which was for all practical 
purposes the official party and backbone of Amir 
Faysal b. Sharif Husayn’s [g.v.] provisional govern- 
ment in Damascus (1918-20), as its secretary. When 
the latter was deposed by the French, Darwaza went 
back to Nabulus and played a major role in the Arab 
national movement against the British mandate and 
Jewish immigration. He was a close associate of the 
Mufti al-Hadjdj Amin al-Husayni [q.v.], the chair- 
man of the Supreme Muslim Council (al-madjlis al- 
islami al-shar% al-a‘la), and served him first as the head 
of Nabulus awkaf and later as the manager of the 
Palestinian awkaf. He also administered the Nadjah 
National School in Nabulus since its inception in 1922 
as its principal, where he taught Arab history and 
wrote a number of history textbooks. Following the 
Palestinian unrest of 1936 while he was in Damascus, 
the British declared the Arab Higher Committee (al- 
ladjna al-‘arabiyya al-‘ulya) illegal and stripped the 
Mufti of his chairmanship of the Supreme Muslim 
Council; hence Darwaza was barred from returning 
to Palestine. From 5 June 1939 to November 1940, he 
was imprisoned by the French military authorities on 
the pretext of inciting people against the British. After 
he was released by the Syrian forces, but unable to 
return to his country, he left for Turkey and resided 
there until the end of 1945. Still barred from entering 
Palestine, he lived in Damascus until his death on 28 
Shawwal 1404/26 July 1984. 

He was a prolific author and wrote more than thirty 
books, a number of them in several volumes, ranging 
from Arabism, Arab history, Arab nationalism, 
biography of the Prophet, tafsir, socio-economic and 
political problems of the Arabs, to the question of 
Palestine. Al- Tafsir al-hadith (Cairo 1962, 12 volumes), 
arranged in chronological order of revelation of the 
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chapters, is his major work. It was preceded by al- 
Kur°an al-madjid (Sidon and Beirut, n.d.) as an intro- 
duction to the former wherein Darwaza has outlined 
what he calls, ‘“The exemplary method for under- 
standing the Kur’4n and for its exegesis’. Given his 
educational background, the tafsir is a remarkable 
achievement. His trilogy ‘Asr al-nabi wa-biratuhu kabl 
al-ba‘tha, 2nd ed., rev. (Beirut 1964), Strat al-rasul, 2nd 
rev. ed. (Cairo 1965), and al-Dustir al-Kur°ani wa ’l- 
sunna al-nabawiyya fi shuiin al-hayat, 2nd rev. ed. (Cairo 
1966; all written during his incarceration and prior to 
the ‘afsir), are highly acclaimed studies based 
primarily on the Kur’an. He is also rightly regarded 
as a historian and his Hawla al-haraka al-‘arabiyya al- 
haditha (Sidon n.d., or the revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of its first volume as Nash7at al-haraka al-‘arabiyya 
al-haditha, Sidon 1971), is a valuable work with first- 
hand information. 

Bibliography: All the works, except his 
autobiography entitled Tis‘ina ‘am™" fi ’l-hayat: 
1888-1978, are published. The above biographical 
sketch is based on personal references found in his 
own works and information given to the writer by 
his son Zuhayr. 7 1.K. Poonawata) 
MUHAMMAD 1-KA?IM, the twelfth imam 

according to the Ithna ‘Ashariyya [9.v.] or Twelver 
Shi<a. 

When the eleventh imam, al-Hasan b. ‘SAIi al- 
“Askari [q.v.], died in 260/874, the question who was 
to be recognised as his successor split the [proto-] Shi‘ 
community into numerous factions. Al-Shahrastanit 
(K. al-Milal wa ’l-nihal) counts eleven, al-Nawbakhti 
(Firak al-shia) fourteen, Sa‘d al-Kummi (K. al-Makalat 
wa ‘l-firak) fifteen and al-Mas‘udi (Muriidj al-dhahab) as 
many as twenty different factions. The opinions put 
forward by these factions may be categorised into five 
groups. Firstly, there were those who claimed that he 
had no successor at all and that the imamate had 
ceased to exist. According to others, secondly, he had 
never been a true imam in the first place, since the 
tenth imdm, Abu ’Il-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad, had 
designated his son Muhammad as his successor. 
Thirdly, there were those who claimed that al-Hasan 
b. ‘Alt al-‘Askari himself was the mahdi [q.v.] and the 
ka@im (al Muhammad {q.v.]), while others, fourthly, 
were of the opinion that he should be succeeded by his 
younger brother Dja‘far. Finally, there were those 
who believed that the eleventh imam had left a son to 
succeed him. This opinion was to become the official 
belief of Ithna SAshari Shi‘ism. Most of the sources on 
which this dogma is based agree that this son was born 
on 15 Sha‘ban, but they differ about the year of his 
birth. According to some he was born in 255/869 and 
according to others in 258/872 or even in 261/875, 
after the death of his father. One of the oldest sources 
(al-Mas‘tdr, /thbat al-wasiyya) states that the mother of 
the twelfth zmam was a slave-girl called Nardjis. Later 
sources record her name variously as Saykal (Sakil), 
Sawsan or Rayhana or even claim that her name was 
Malika b. Yashshu and that she was the grand- 
daughter of the Emperor of Byzantine. According to 
Ithna ‘Ashari Shi‘ism, al-Hasan b. ‘SAIi al-‘Askari, 
because of fierce ‘Abbasid persecutions, concealed as 
far as possible the fact that he had a son to succeed 
him and disclosed it only to a very few select followers. 
Basically for the same reason, this son went into 
occultation (ghayba [q.v.]) immediately after the death 
of his father in 260/873-4 (or according to some 
sources already shortly after his birth). 

During the first period of occultation (al-ghayba al- 
kasira or al-ghayba al-sughra) he performed his duties as 
imam through the agency of four successive represen- 


tatives or ambassadors (sufard?, sing. safir), viz. 
“Uthman b. Sa‘id al-“Amri, Muhammad b. ‘Uthman 
al-‘Amri, al-Husayn b. Rth al-Nawbakhti and ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad al-Samarri. Inter alia, they received the 
fifth or khums [9.v.] on behalf of the imam and passed 
his tawkiat, i.e. written and signed statements or 
answers to questions, on to his followers. The death of 
the last safir (15 Sha‘ban 329/15 May 941) was the 
beginning of the period of the complete or greater 
occultation (al-ghayba al-kubra) that will last till the 
reappearance of the twelfth tmam in eschatological 
times. Concerning the name of the twelfth imam, some 
sources claim that he was given the name of the 
Prophet, Abu ’l-Kasim Muhammad. According to 
other sources, however, the followers of al-Hasan b. 
‘Ali al-‘Askari were explicitly forbidden to ask after 
the name of his son. Hence the established tradition 
in Shy‘ literature to refer to the twelfth imam not by 
his proper name, but with the titles al-hudjdja [q.v.] 
and sahib al-‘amr or sahib al-zaman, highlighting his 
authority over the Shi‘i community, or the titles al- 
mahdi and al-ka?im (al Muhammad), reflecting his 
eschatological function. 

Bibliography: J.M. Hussain, The occultation of the 
Twelfth Imam. A historical background, The Muham- 
madi Trust, London 1982; A.A. Sachedina, Islamic 
Messianism. The idea of the Mahdi in Twelver Shi’ism, 
Albany1981 (the relevant sources are dealt with in 
these two books, albeit from an Ithna ‘Ashari Shit 
point of view). i (.G.J. rer Haar) 
MUHAMMAD KAZIM, Munsui, Mughal his- 

torian of the 11th/17th century and son of the Per- 
sian munshi or secretary and official historiographer to 
the Mughal emperor Shah Djahan [q.v.] Muhammad 
Amin, called Amina Kazwini, and author of a history 
of that ruler’s reign, the Padishah-nama (see Storey, i, 
566-7). 

Muhammad Kazim himself became munshi to 
Awrangzib [q.v.], and was entrusted with the compila- 
tion, from official records, of the history of the 
emperor’s reign and was ordered to submit it to him 
for correction. He accompanied the emperor on his 
journey to Adjmér where he fell ill and was conse- 
quently sent back to Dihli and died there shortly after 
his return in 1092/1681. 

_The history which he composed is known as 
‘Alamgir-nama, it begins with the departure of 
Awrangzib from Awrangabad in 1068/1657 and is 
brought down to 1078/1667. It was printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 1865-8. 

Bibliography: Khaft Khan, Muntakhab al-lubab, 
ii, 210; Elliot and Dowson, History of India, vii, 174- 
180 (translated extracts from the ‘Alamgir-nama); 
Nassau Lees, in JRAS, N.S., iii, 464; Rieu, Cat. of 
the Persian manuscripts Br. Mus., ii, 267a; Storey, I 
585, 1317. (M. Hipayvet Hosain) 
MUHAMMAD a.-KHADIR 3B. at-HUSAYN 

[see AL-KHADIR, MUHAMMAD B. AL-HUSAYN]. x he 

MUHAMMAD KHAN BANGASH KARLANI, 
Nawwags, styled Ghadanfar Djang, was an Afghan 
chief of the tribe of Bangash. The city of Far- 
rukhabad [q.v.] in what is now Uttar Pradesh, was 
founded by him in the name of his patron, the 
Mughal emperor Farrukhsiyar. When Muhammad 
Shah [g.v.] became emperor of Dihli, he appointed 
him governor of Malwa in 1143/1730, but as he could 
not stop the repeated attacks of the Marathas [¢.v. j, he 
was removed in 1145/1732 and appointed governor of 
Allahabad. Muhammad Khan intended to reduce the 
Bundélas, of whom Radja Chatursal was chief. He 
captured several places, but as he did not know the 
roads, Chatursal, with the help of Péshwa Badji Rao, 
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surrounded him suddenly with an army. The 
Nawwab took refuge in the fortress of Djaytgafh, 
whereupon his son, Kasim Djang, having collected an 
army of Afghans, marched to Djaytgafh and escorted 
his father in safety to Allahabad. The imperial 
ministers then removed him from the governorship. 
He died in 1156/1743. 

Bibliography: Mir ‘Abd al-Razzak Awrang- 
badi, Ma°athir al-umara?, ii, 771-4; Muhammad 
Wali Allah Farrukhabadi, Ta°rikh-i Farrukhabad, ms. 
Calcutta Imp. Libr., fols. 9, 13, 18, 20, 26, 46-8; 
Imperial gazetteer of India, xii, 64-5; Cambridge history 
of India. iv. The Mughal period, ed. Sir R. Burn, 
Cambridge 1937, 352 ff., 429-30. 

_ _ (M. Hipayer Hosain) 

MUHAMMAD LARI [see Lari]. 

MUHAMMAD MADI [see asu ’L-Saza?ImM, in 
Suppl.]. eee 

MUHAMMAD MAHDI KHAN (see MAHDI KHAN 
ASTARABADI]. 

MUHAMMAD MU‘AZZAM 
SHAH [see BAHADUR SHAH 1]. = 

MUHAMMAD MUHSIN at-HADJDJ, son of 
Hadjdj Fayd Allah, son of Agha Fadl Allah, a rich 
merchant of Persia who came to India in the early part 
of the 12th/18th century, was born at Higli 
(Hooghly) in Bengal in 1143/1730. For a time, the 
Agha resided at Murshidabad [g.v.] and carried on 
there an extensive mercantile business, but finding 
the rising port of Higli a more convenient centre, he 
finally settled there with his son Hadjdj Fayd Allah. 

Already settled at Hugli was one Agha Mutahhar, 
who, coming originally from Persia like Agha Fadl 
Allah, had won his way at the court of Awrangzib 
{g-v.]. That monarch had conferred upon him exten- 
sive djagirs in Djisir and other places in Bengal, and 
Agha Mutahhar, eager to take possession, finally 
himself set out from Dihli for the eastern province. So 
well did he manage his newly-acquired lands that he 
soon became one of the wealthiest men in the_pro- 
vince. He selected Higli as his headquarters. Agha 
Mutahbhar for many years remained childless and it 
was only in very old age that a daughter was born to 
him. Round this only child, named Mant Djan 
Khanun, all his affections centred, and dying when 
she was only seven years old he left her all his pro- 
perty. The widow of Agha Mutahhar was displeased 
with the conduct of her husband and subsequently 
married Hadjdj Fayd Allah, the son of Agha Fadl 
Allah, her late husband’s friend. The fruit of this mar- 
riage was Hadjdj Muhammad Muhsin. He was eight 
years younger than his half-sister, Mana Djan 
Khanum. Muhammad Muhsin was first brought up 
at Hugli, afterwards he completed his education in 
Murshidabad [g.v.]. After finishing his studies at 
Murshidabad, he returned to his sister’s house at 
Hagli. Later, he started on a long journey and for 
twenty-seven years he continued his travels in India, 
Arabia, Persia and Central Asia. It was not until he 
had reached his sixtieth year that he finally decided to 
terminate his travels and return home. Making his 
way slowly across northern India he came at last to 
Lucknow. Thence he came to Murshidabad in 
1216/1801, with the intention of settling there. But 
during his long absence his sister, Mani Djan 
Khanum, had married her cousin, Salah al-Din 
Muhammad Khan, nephew of Agha Mutahhar; her 
husband died in the prime of life and she was anx- 
iously waiting for the arrival of her step-brother. At 
last at the solicitation of his sister, Muhammad 
Muhsin came to Higli, and when she died at the age 
of eighty-one in 1218/1803, she left a will bequeathing 
to Muhammad Muhsin the whole of her property. 


BAHADUR 


It was thus not until Hadjdj Muhammad Muhsin 
had reached the age of seventy-three that he became 
possessed of the great wealth which greatly helped his 
co-religionists in Bengal in the pursuit of education. 
He had never married and the death of his half-sister 
left him without near relatives. He was anxious that 
his great wealth should be put to good use after his 
death and consequently on 7 Safar 1221/26 April 1806 
he signed a Deed of Trust, setting apart the whole of 
his income for charitable purposes in perpetuity. 

Hadjdj Muhammad Muhsin lived for six years after 
making this noble disposition of his property. For his 
own personal use, he had reserved only so much pro- 
perty as would bring him in about one hundred 
rupees a month. In 1227/1812 he died at the age of 
about eighty-two and was buried in the garden adjoin- 
ing the Jmambara which he had so splendidly endowed. 

Bibliography: F.B. Bradley-Bert, Twelve men of 
Bengal, Calcutta 1910, 35-59; Mahéndra Chandra 
Mitra, Life of Haji Mohammad Mohsin, Calcutta 
1880, 1-29; O’Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, 
Hooghly, Calcutta 1912, 292-4; D.G. Crawford, 
Hooghly Medical Gazetteer, Calcutta 1903, 243; Bengal 
past and present, in Journal of the Calcutta Historical 
Society, ii, 63 ff., Calcutta 1908. 

(M. Hipayet Hosain) 

MUHAMMAD, Mu‘izz at-Din [see MUHAMMAD 
B. SAM]. 7 a 

MUHAMMAD at-MURTADA L1-DIN ALLAH, 
Apu ’L-Kasim, son and successor of Yahya al-Hadi 
ila ’l-Hakk b. al-Husayn who founded the Rassi Zaydi 
imamate in northern Yemen in the late 3rd/9th 
century. 

The year 278/891-2, that is given in an early source 
(al-Ifada) as that of his birth, hardly accords with the 
chronology of his adult life (cf. Van Arendonk, Les 
Débuts, 140 n. 6). In 284/897 he accompanied his 
father on the latter’s second journey from his native 
Hidjaz to Yemen, whence a delegation had invited 
him to bring order to the northern town of Sa‘da and 
to establish his imamate there. Commencing the 
following year, Muhammad’s name appears fre- 
quently in the accounts of his father’s expanding 
realm, usually as soldier and administrator but also as 
poet and religious authority. He was involved mainly 
in the San‘a region against Yu‘firids, local rebels and 
‘Abbasid agents, and in Radjab 290/June 903 he was 
captured by a Yu‘firid and imprisoned for several 
months. From 293/906 onwards Muhammad on 
several occasions faced a new enemy in ‘Ali b. al- 
Fadl, the junior of two Isma‘ili Fatimid das or agents 
who had been in Yemen since 268/881-2 but who only 
in 291/904 sought to expand into central Yemen [see 
AL-KARMATI and ISMA‘ILIYYA]. 

After his father died on 20 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 298/19 
August 911, Muhammad was chosen his successor on 
1 Muharram 299/29 August 911 with the title al- 
Murtada li-Din Allah. However, frustrated by his 
inability to curb his followers’ moral laxity, he soon 
abdicated, probably in Dhu ’I-Ka‘da of that same 
year/July 912, and was eventually succeeded by his 
brother, Ahmad al-Nasir li-Din Allah, in Safar 
301/September 913. Muhammad died at Sa‘da in 
Muharram 310/May 922. A prolific scholar and poet, 
he produced numerous works (al-Hibshi lists 28 
titles), mainly on the Zaydi rite. 

Bibliography: The richest source is the contem- 
porary biography of Muhammad’s father, the Strat 
al-Hadi ila ’l-Hakk Yahya by ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. 
“Ubayd Allah al-‘Abbasi, ed. S. Zakkar, *Beirut 
1981. This was used extensively by C. Van Aren- 
donk, Les débuts de l’Imémat Zatdite au Yemen, tr. J. 
Ryckmans, Leiden 1960. An early ms. source is al- 
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b. al-Husayn b. Hartin (d. 424/1032-3). Other, 

later ms. sources are mentioned, along with 

biographical information about Muhammad, in al- 

Hibshi, Muallafat hukkam al-Yaman, Wiesbaden 

1979, 14-19. Other works to be consulted are Yahya 

b. al-Husayn, Ghayat al-amani, ed. S.A.A. ‘Ashir, 

Cairo 1968, i, 166-212 passim; H.C. Kay, Yaman, 

London 1892, 315 n. 127 and 326, n. 138; Zabara, 

A?immat al-Yaman, i, TaSizz 1372/1952, 8-62 passim; 

Djurafi, al-Muktataf, Cairo 1951, 58-61, 104-7; 

‘Arshi, Buliugh al-maram, ed. Karmali, Cairo 1939, 

31 ff.; A.F. Sayyid, Masadir, Cairo 1974, 91-2, 

404; and G.R. Smith, in R.B. Serjeant and R. 

Lewcock, eds., San‘a?, an Arabian Islamic city, Lon- 
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MUHAMMAD MURTADA B. MunHammap B. 
MunamMMap B. ‘ABD AL-RazzAK  AL-Husayni 
AL-ZaBipi AL-Hanari, Abu ’Il-Fayd, Arabic scholar 
and specialist in lexicography. He was born in 
1145/1732 in Bilgram in Kanawdj [q.v.] in north- 
western India, and settled, after travelling for many 
years in pursuit of knowledge, in Cairo on 9 Safar 
1167/7 December 1753. There he succeeded in reviv- 
ing an interest in the study of Tradition by giving lec- 
tures to specially invited companies. In Upper Egypt, 
also, he was always a welcome guest with the Arab 
Shaykh Hum4m and in the Egyptian country towns, 
and his fame spread to the Sudan and even to India. 
From the year 1191/1777 he drew a pension from the 
government. He died in Cairo in Sha‘ban 1205/April 
1791 of the plague. 

His principal works are two great commentaries. 
Kamis, finishing it in 1181/1767 after 14 years’ work; 
although in the preface he quotes over a hundred 
sources used by him, he takes most of the additions to 
the Kamis bodily from the Lisan al-‘Arab of Ibn Man- 
zur. It was printed incompletely in 5 vols. in Cairo 
1286-7 and in 10 vols. in Cairo 1307. He wrote a com- 
mentary, also very extensive, on al-Ghazali’s [hya? 
‘ulum al-din, entitled Ithaf al-sada al-muttakin, in which, 
in addition to explaining words he devotes special 
attention to establishing traditions quoted by al- 
Ghazali; it was printed at Fas in 1301-4 in 13 vols., 
and at Cairo in 1311 in 10 vols. He also composed a 
number of smaller works on lexicography and Tradi- 
tion and also on the genealogy on the ‘Alids: 
1. Nashwat al-irtiyah ft bayan hakik al-maysir wa °l-kidah, 
ed. by Landberg, Primeurs arabes, i, 40-55; 2. al-Kawl 
al-mabtut fi tahkik lafz al-tabut, Cairo, Fihrist?, i, 96; 3. 
Tahkik al-wasail li-ma‘rifat al-mukataba wa ’l-rasa7il, 
Mawsil, Dawid Celebi, Makhtatat, 140, 1; 4. al- 
Amaili al-shaykhiiniyya, lectures on traditions, which he 
gave in the Shaykhi mosque in Cairo, Berlin, 
Ahlwardt, no. 10253; 5. Risala fi ahadith Yawm al- 
‘Ashira?, Cairo, Fihrist, vi, 209; 6. Tuhfat al-kamaWl fr 
madh Shaykh al-‘Arab Isma%il in the form of makama, 
Cairo, Fihrist, iit, 47; 7. “dak al-madarik fr ’l-ifsah San 
al-‘awatik, finished on 4 Raby‘ II 1194/10 April 1780, 
ibid., v, 51; 8. Djadhwat al-iktibas fr nasab Bani ’I- 
‘Abbas, finished on 26 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 1182/2 May 
1769, ibid., 150; 9. Aitkmat al-ishrak ila kuttab al-afak, 
history of the Arabic script and of famous 
calligraphers, finished on 12 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1184/30 
March 1771, ibid., 163; 10. al-Rawd al-mi{ar ft nasab 
al-sada al Dja‘far al-Tayyar, ibid., 205; 11. Muzil nikab 
al-khafa? ‘an kuna sadatind bani ’l-wafa?, finished on 16 
Ramadan 1187/21 November 1774, ibid., 343; 
12, Nisbat al-Sayyid Muhammad Efendi Ibn Hawwa? bint 
Ahmad, ibid., 346, b, 8. 

Bibliography: Djabarti, ‘Adja*ib al-athar, Cairo 


1927, ii, 196-210, followed by ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, 
al-Khitat al- Taw/fikiyya al-djadida, Bulak 1306, iii, 94- 
6; Mu?min al-Shablandji, Nur al-absar ft manakib Al 
Bayt al-Mukhtar, Bulak 1290, 273 ff.; Brockelmann, 
II?, 371, S II, 398-9; J.A. Haywood, Arabic lexico- 
graphy, Leiden 1960, 89-90; and see KAMUS. 
1. Arabic lexicography. (C. BRocKELMANN) 
MUHAMMAD NADJIB (conventional European 
rendering, Neguib), Egyptian soldier and 
statesman. He was born on 20 February 1901 in 
Khartoum, the son of an Egyptian army captain in 
the Sudan Civil Service. He was educated at Gordon 
College, Khartoum, after which he entered the Egyp- 
tian Royal Military Academy at the age of seventeen. 
He was commissioned into the infantry and served in 
the General Staff. During the Second World War he 
was first Adjutant-General and then deputy governor 
of Sinai. He came to prominence when he was 
appointed commander of two infantry brigades 
fighting in Palestine against the recently founded 
Israeli state. The Egyptian army was ill-trained and 
poorly-equipped, and was unable to put up much 
resistance against the Haganah. Two Egyptian 
soldiers did distinguish themselves in the fighting, 
however, the young ‘Abd al-Nasir [g.v. in Suppl.] 
(Nasser) and the older Muhammad Nadjib. In 
December 1948 the latter took part in a sharp tank 
engagement and was severely wounded. He was for a 
time pronounced dead until emergency measures 
saved him. 

He returned from Palestine bitter at the defeat of 
the Egyptians and certain that it was the result of 
government corruption and inefficiency. Younger 
officers began to visit him in an attempt to bring him 
into their plans for a coup against the discredited 
régime. Although Nasser was the obvious leader of 
these men, the support of Nadjib was sought as an 
elder figurehead. In 1949 the Committee of the Free 
Officers’ Movement was constituted with Nasser as 
chairman and with Nadjib joining them later. By 1951 
the political situation in Egypt was ripe for revolution 
and the Free Officers were planning their coup, which 
they carried out on 20 July 1952. 

Nadjib now came to the fore as a leader of maturity 
and popularity amongst a group of younger unknown 
men. He was used by Nasser for a time but was never 
the real power in the movement. It was he who was 
deputed to travel to Alexandria with the ultimatum of 
abdication for King Farouk [see FARUK in Suppl.]. 

The Free Officers had come to power with no very 
clear idea of their political goals. Nadjib first favoured 
the return of the army to the barracks and the 
appointment of civilian politicians, but when these lat- 
ter failed to co-operate he himself became prime 
minister, war minister, commander-in-chief and 
chairman of the Revolutionary Command Council. 
In June 1953 the monarchy was abolished and Nadjib 
became president and prime minister, with Nasser as 
his deputy. 

During this period, Nasser was cleverly manceu- 
vring to take over supreme power as soon as possible. 
Although prime mover of the RCC, he had allowed 
the limelight to fall on Nadjib, who was showing signs 
of independent action. He was popular with the 
people but did not have a wide power base. Nasser 
and most of the Free Officers forced him to resign in 
February 1954. This move caused demonstrations of 
popular support for Nadjib and the threat of a split in 
the army. Nasser had acted too soon and before being 
sure of his own position. Consequently, he had to 
allow Nadjib to return temporarily as prime minister 
until April, when Nasser finally demonstrated his 
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abilities by mobilising both country and army behind 
him. Nadjib was thus outmanceuvred, dismissed 
again and placed under house arrest 1954-71. He was 
released by Sadat after Nasser’s death and lived his 
life quietly in Cairo until he died in 1984. 
Bibliography: M. Naguib, Egypt’s destiny, Lon- 
don 1952; R. Stephens, Nasser, a political biography, 

London 1971; P.J. Vatikiotis, The history of Egypt 

from Muhammad Ali Sadat?, London 1980; D. Hop- 

wood, Egypt: society and politics, London 1985. 

a (D. Hopwoop) 

MUHAMMAD PANAH, Mir, the name of Ghazi 
*L-Din Khan, Firaz Djang (II), was the eldest son of 
Nizam al-Mulk Asaf Djah I and a grandson of Ghazi 
’1-Din Khan, Firaz Djang I, Indo- Muslim noble of 
the late Mughal period. 

He grew up at the court of Muhammad Shah [@.z.], 
the Mughal emperor of Dihli and on attaining his 
majority was married to a daughter of the minister, 
I‘timad al-Dawla Kamar al-Din Khan (not to be con- 
founded with Cin Kili¢ Khan, Nizam al-Mulk [¢.v. ], 
who also bore the same name). He started his official 
career as Bakhshi of the Ahadis and on his father’s 
departure for the Deccan in 1153/1740 to reduce to 
obedience and submission his second son, Mir Ahmad 
Khan Nasir Djang, who had been acting as deputy 
viceroy of the Deccan during the absence of Nizam al- 
Mulk at Dihli, and had raised the banner of revolt, he 
was left behind at Dihli as Nizam al-Mulk’s represen- 
tative at the imperial court as Mir Bakshi of the 
empire. Soon afterwards he was invested with the 
titles of Ghazi ’1-Din Khan, Firtiz Djang, once held 
by his grandfather. In 1164/1750, the title of Amir al- 
Umara?, which had been conferred on Sadat Khan 
Dhu ’1-Fakar Djang on the death of Nizam al-Mulk 
(1161/1748), was also conferred on him. On his 
brother Nasir Djang’s assumption of the viceroyalty 
of the Deccan, in supersession to his claim as the 
eldest son of Nizam al-Mulk, he joined hands with the 
Maratha Péshwa Baladjt Badjt Ra’6 for dispossessing 
his brother. Having failed to persuade the king of 
Dihli to assign him the disputed viceroyalty, he 
decided to settle the issue by force and after having 
promised to pay the Marathas six million rupees for 
their help, started from Dihli in 1165/1752. His plans 
were, however, nipped in the bud as he was poisoned 
to death by his stepmother soon after his arrival in 
Awrangabad. His dead body was carried to Dihli 
where it was interred in the mausoleum of his grand- 
father. He was a mild person with a scholarly bent of 
mind; an unambitious man, he lacked the qualities of 
a good military commander or a statesman. 

Bibliography: Samsam al-Dawla Shah-Nawaz 

Khan, Moaathir al-umara?, Bib. Ind., i, 361-2, iu, 

883, Eng. tr. H. Beveridge, 592-3; Ghulam 

Husayn Khan Tabataba°i, Siyar al-muta°akhkhirin, 

Lucknow 1314/1897, iii, 324, 327-9; Grant Duff, 

History of the Mahrattas?, Bombay 1878, ii, 62; 

Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami, Khizdna-yi ‘amira, 

Kanpiar 1900, 49-50; Yusuf Husayn Khan, Tarikh- 

i Dakhan, Haydarabad 1363/1944, 54, 77-9, 81-5; 

Ghulam Husayn Khan, Gulzdr-i ‘Asaftyya, Bombay 

1308/1891, 67-8; Camb. hist. of India, iv, index s.v. 

_ (A.S. BazMEE Ansar!) 

MUHAMMAD RIDA ‘ISHKI [see ‘tsHKI, in 


Suppl.]. 7 7 
MUHAMMAD RIDA (Riza) SHAH 

PAHLAWI, son of Rida Khan [q.v.] and Tadj al- 

Mulik, daughter of Timir Khan _ mir-pandj 


(‘‘brigadier’’); born 26 October 1919 (his twin sister, 
Ashraf, was born later the same day), died Cairo 27 
July 1980, second and last shah of the Pahlawi [¢.2.] 


dynasty of Iran. At the coronation of his father on 
25 April 1926, Muhammad Rida was formally 
invested as Crown Prince. After primary education at 
a school established by his father for the sons of 
government officials and military officers, he was sent 
in 1931 to a private school in Lausanne; the following 
year, he was transferred to Le Rosey boarding school 
at Rolle, Switzerland, and in 1936 he returned to 
Tehran, where he spent two years at the Military Col- 
lege. On 27 May 1938 the betrothal was arinounced 
of Muhammad Rida and Fawziyya, daughter of 
Fu’ad I of Egypt [see Fu’AD AL-AWwWaAL]; the marriage 
was formalised in Tehran on 25 April 1939. 

On 25 August 1941 British and Soviet forces 
invaded Iran, and on 16 September Rida Shah 
abdicated; the same day, Muhammad Rida took the 
oath to the Constitution, and was recognised as shah 
by the British and Soviet governments on 19 
September. Muhammad Rida’s pledge of cooperation 
with the Allied Powers removed the threat of direct 
rule of Iran by the latter, and the Shah and his Prime 
Minister, Muhammad ‘Ali Furdghi, worked to 
achieve the regularisation of the status of the occupy- 
ing powers. Their efforts led to the signature on 29 
January 1942 of the Tripartite Treaty of Alliance; this 
was followed on 1 December 1943 by the Tripartite 
Declaration signed by Churchill, Roosevelt and 
Stalin, which changed the status of Iran from that of 
a neutral to that of an ally. © 

I. Domestic policies 

During the Allied occupation (1941-6), the Shah’s 
“leverage was limited’? (Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, 
Answer to history, Toronto and Vancouver 1980, 69) in 
the face of serious political and economic problems: 
first, the occupation had caused severe disruption to 
the Iranian economy; second, from the outset the 
Russians treated the five provinces in the Soviet zone 
as annexed rather than occupied; third, there was 
insecurity and disorder in the tribal regions of the 
country; fourth, the ‘u/ama?, whose activities had been 
restricted by Rida Shah, regained much of their 
political power, particularly, after 1947, under their 
populist leader Abu ’l-Kasim Kashani (g.v. ]; fifth, the 
Persian Communist Party, reconstituted in 1942 
under the name ‘‘Tudeh Party’’, soon became a force 
to be reckoned with; sixth, in the more liberal political 
climate after the abdication of Rida Shah, the Madilis 
(madjlis-i shawra-yi milli, ‘‘National Consultative 
Assembly’’ [see pustUr. iv. Iran]}) was torn by fac- 
tionalism and frequently rendered impotent by lack of 
a quorum. Many parliamentary deputies ‘‘lacked suf- 
ficient understanding of ... the meaning of parliamen- 
tarism’’ (Fakhreddin Azimi, Iran: the crisis of democracy 
1941-1953, London 1989, 11). Governments were 
ephemeral (between August 1941 and June 1947, the 
longest term of office held by any Prime Minister was 
thirteen months; the shortest was two days). 

Muhammad Rida Shah, both by virtue of his Swiss 
education and his personal inclination, initially 
favoured the development of constitutional 
democracy in Iran. However, the Persian Constitu- 
tion of 1906-7 had not ‘‘adequately clarified the posi- 
tion of the executive within the body politic’’ (Azimi, 
13), and, faced with the ‘‘largely self-inflicted 
paralysis of the parliamentary system’’ (Azimi, 119), 
the Shah considered increasing his own executive 
powers. Before he had acted, the first of many 
attempts on his life was made on 4 February 1949. 
The would-be assassin, Fakhr Ara?1, was killed by the 
Shah’s guards. Suspicion fell on the Tudeh Party, 
which the Shah banned as a result. Later, it became 
clear that Fakhr Ara?i’s links with an extremist 
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religious group were of greater significance. Though 
few realised it at the time, the assassination attempt 
virtually destroyed the Shah’s hopes for the peaceful 
development of his country. It also threw into sharper 
relief the problem of the succession to the throne. In 
1949 the Shah and Queen Fawziyya, who had had one 
daughter Shahnaz (born 1940), were divorced. Since 
the revised Constitution specifically excluded females 
and males of Kadjar [g.v.] descent from the throne 
[see pusTUR. iv. Iran], the only heir in 1949 was the 
Shah’s brother ‘Ali Rida (later killed in an air crash 
in 1954). In February 1951 the Shah married 
Thurayya (Sorayya) Isfandiyari, the daughter of a 
Bakhtiyari [g.v.] father and German mother; no 
children were born of this marriage, and in March 
1958 Thurayya was divorced. On 21 December 1959 
the Shah married Farah Diba, whose father, from a 
Tabrizi family, had studied law in France and was 
also a graduate of the military academy at Saint Cyr 
(Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi, Mission for my coun- 
try, London 1961, 224). The birth of the Crown 
Prince Rida on 31 October 1960, assured the succes- 
sion, and three other children followed: Farahnaz 
(1963); SAlt Rida (1966); and Layla (1970). In 1967, 
the Shah had the Constitution amended to permit the 
Empress Farah to act as Regent if the Shah should die 
before the Crown Prince reached the age of twenty. In 
April 1949, a specially convened Constituent 
Assembly revised Article 48 of the Fundamental Law 
of 1906 to empower the Shah to dissolve the Madjlis, 
and in May, the Madjlis passed a bill to establish an 
upper house, the Senate, which had been provided for 
under Article 43 but never convened. Of the sixty 
senators, half were to be nominated by the Shah (Arti- 
cle 45); the new body met for the first time on 9 
February 1950. 

The years 1949-53 were marked by a continuing 
struggle for power between the Shah and the Madjlis, 
now dominated by Muhammad Musaddik [q.v.]. In 
1950, the Shah established the Imperial Organisation 
for Social Services and transferred to it, for distribu- 
tion to the peasants, some of the crown lands which 
had been confiscated from private owners by Rida 
Shah. Ownership of these lands had been conferred 
on Muhammad Rida Shah by the law of 11 July 1949, 
but on 9 May 1953 Prime Minister Musaddik com- 
pelled the Shah to return them to the state (Azimi, 
325). These years were also marked by political 
violence. The extremist religious group Fida*tyyan-i 
Islam {q.v.] carried out a number of political assassina- 
tions; their victims included ‘Abd al-Husayn Hazhir, 
the Minister of Court (November 1949), and the 
Prime Minister, General ‘Ali Razmara (4 March 
1951). Before his death, Razmara had signed on 19 
October 1950 the first agreement concluded under 
President Truman’s Point Four Plan to provide 
technical aid to underdeveloped countries. Musad- 
dik’s nationalisation of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany in 1951 plunged Iran into a political and 
economic crisis. By the middle of 1953, much of 
Musaddik’s support had eroded, and on 16 August 
the Shah served Musaddik with an imperial farman 
dismissing him from office and appointing General 
Fadl Allah Zahidi Prime Minister. Musaddik arrested 
the officer who delivered the farman, and the Shah and 
the Empress Thurayya left the country, going first to 
Baghdad and then to Rome. Fighting broke out in the 
streets of Tehran between supporters of the National 
Front (a coalition of political parties led by Musad- 
dik), the Tudeh Party, and the Shah. Musaddik went 
ahead with plans for the formation of a Council of 
Regency and the proclamation of a republic. On 19 


August, pro-Shah supporters led by Zahid, and 
assisted financially by agents of the American Central 
Intelligence Agency (see K. Roosevelt, Countergroup: 
the struggle for the control of Iran, New York, etc. 1979), 
restored order in the streets, and the Shah returned to 
Tehran on 22 August. Musaddik was placed under 
arrest; martial law was imposed; army officers who 
had joined the Tudeh Party were purged; and many 
prominent members of the National Front were 
arrested. Most of the last-named were released in 
1954, and some formed the nucleus of the National 
Resistance Movement (Nahdat-i Mukawamat-i 
Milli). 

The resolution of the oil dispute in November 1954 
through the formation of a Consortium of British, 
Dutch, French and American oil companies enabled 
the Shah to adopt a policy of ‘‘positive nationalism’”’ 
in contrast to the policies of Musaddik, which he 
perceived as essentially negative. This new policy he 
defined as ‘‘a policy of maximum political and 
economic independence consistent with the interests’’ 
of Iran (Mission, 125). The First Economic Develop- 
ment Plan of 1949, which had been aborted due to the 
lack of oil revenue after oil nationalisation, again went 
into high gear, and during the period of the Second 
Development Plan (1956-62) a number of major 
hydro-electric projects was completed [see TRAN. v. 
History (b)}. Partly as the result of the discovery of 
new oilfields near Kum in 1956, the production of the 
National Iranian Oil Company in 1959 far exceeded 
the pre-nationalisation level, and in 1957 the 
N.I.0.C. concluded the first of a series of new 
agreements with foreign oil companies based on the 
principle of partnership; such agreements were 
psychologically much more satisfying to Iranians than 
earlier ones under which Iran received royalties from 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

By 1957, the Shah considered that internal condi- 
tions had so far returned to normal that a limited 
degree of political activity was possible. Martial law 
was abolished, and a new organisation named Sazman- 
7 Ittila°at wa Amniyyat-i Kishwar (‘‘State Intelligence 
and Security Organisation’, SAVAK) assumed 
responsibility for internal security. The Shah renewed 
his attempts to establish a Western-style parliamen- 
tary system; he created two artificial political parties, 
a ‘‘Government’’ Party (Milliyyiin, ‘‘Nationalists’’), 
and a ‘‘Loyal Opposition’? (Mardum, ‘‘People’s 
Party’’), but the plan predictably failed. The Shah 
was aware of the artificiality of the experiment, but 
believed that it ‘“‘conceivably could prosper’’ (Hafez 
F. Farmayan, Politics during the sixties: a historical 
analysis, in Ehsan Yar-Shater (ed.), Iran faces the seven- 
tzes, New York, Washington and London 1971, 91). 
However, the elections to the 20th Madjlis in the sum- 
mer of 1960 and the winter of 1960-1 were more than 
usually subject to factionalism and fraught with elec- 
toral irregularities. In May 1961 the Shah, who had 
been critical of the conduct of the elections, appointed 
to the post of Prime Minister ‘Ali Amini, an aristocrat 
(his mother was a Kadjar princess) and a former 
minister in the Musaddik government. The sceptics 
among the intelligentsia remained unconvinced about 
the Shah’s commitment to constitutional democracy. 
Amini at once requested the Shah to dissolve the 20th 
Madjlis, on the ground that it had no credibility 
among the people and that no land reform would be 
possible while the Madjlis continued to be dominated 
by the landlords and their allies. On 9 May 1961 the 
Shah dissolved the Madjlis. Under the 1949 amend- 
ment to Article 48 of the 1906 Fundamental Law, the 
Shah was bound simultaneously to order new elec- 
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tions, but Amini persuaded him to delay them until 
essential reforms could be promulgated. The 
legislative acts of the Amini government were 
legalised by a royal farman of 15 November 1961 (Far- 
mayan, 99). The National Front rejected the oppor- 
tunity of co-operation with Amini (R.W. Cottam, 
Nationalism in Iran, Pittsburgh 1964, 303). 

Between 1961 and 1963 the Shah, aided by two able 
Prime Ministers, ‘Alf Amini and Asad Allah ‘Alam, 
and by the dynamic Minister of Agriculture Hasan 
Arsandjani, promulgated by decree a series of far- 
reaching reforms known as the ‘‘White Revolution” 
or ‘‘The Revolution of the Shah and the People’’ [see 
IRAN. v. History (b), at p. 42]. The most important of 
the first six principles of this reform programme were 
land reform (56% of cultivable land was in hands of 
1% of the population); the enfranchisement of 
women; and the campaign against illiteracy. The 
Land Reform Law of 9 January 1962 was designed to 
remedy the social injustice of the existing tenurial 
system by breaking the power of the large landowners, 
and Phases I and II of land reform, which affected 
41,000 or 73% of villages in Iran, achieved this objec- 
tive. Phase III, legislated between December 1967 
and January 1968, aimed at consolidating small, 
uneconomic units of land into large units farmed by 
joint-stock agricultural companies. This process 
accelerated the movement away from the land which 
had begun in 1946 (in that year, 75% of the work 
force was still engaged in agriculture; by 1966, the 
figure had dropped to 46%). Agricultural labourers, 
known as khush-nishinan, displaced from the land by 
Phase III, and lured to Tehran by the hope of higher 
wages, created a disgruntled urban proletariat which 
Khumayni later used to great effect. Six additional 
principles added to the White Revolution programme 
between 1964 and 1967 included the formation of a 
Health Corps to provide basic health care in rural 
areas; five more were added between September and 
December 1975. 

Opposition to the Shah’s reform programme came 
from two powerful groups: the National Front, and 
the religious classes and their allies in the bazaar. The 
National Front heralded the Shah’s proclamation of 
11 November 1961, inaugurating the White Revolu- 
tion, as a ‘‘return to despotism’’, and declared that 
the Throne and the Executive Power do not have the 
right of enacting laws (P.W. Avery, The Shah’s pro- 
clamation on reform, in MEJ, xvi, 90). The ‘Sulama? were 
also averse to any extension of the Shah’s executive 
power, and were fundamentally opposed both to land 
reform and to the enfranchisement of women. In 
February 1960, the leading mudjtahid Muhammad 
Husayn Buridjirdt had declared that ‘‘any step 
limiting the size of landed estates would be contrary 
to Islam’’ (A.K.S. Lambton, Land reform and the rural 
co-operative societies, in Yar-Shater (ed.), Iran faces the 
seventies, 16); in particular, the ‘ulama? opposed the 
application of the land reform legislation to wakf lands 
under their control. On 26 January 1963, more than 
a quarter of a million women cast their votes in a 
referendum on the White Revolution, and the right to 
vote was formally granted to women by a Cabinet 
decree of 2 March 1963. On ‘Ashiira? [see MUHAR- 
RAM; (AL-)HUSAYN B. SALI ABI TALIB], 5 June 1963, the 
‘ulama? organised violent demonstrations in Tehran 
which were suppressed by the security forces. One of 
the religious leaders arrested was Ruh Allah Muisawi 
Khumayni [g.v.], who was sent into exile, first to 
Turkey, then to ‘Irak; it was from the Shi‘ centre at 
Nadjaf [g.v.] that Khumayni began to plan the Islamic 
Revolution which was to overthrow the Shah in 1979. 


Elections to the 21st Madjlis were finally held in 
September 1963; they were boycotted by the National 
Front, by the Tudeh Party, and by the Hizb-i 
Zahmatkashan (‘‘Toilers’ Party’’), a breakaway group 
from the National Front. In contrast to earlier 
parliaments, in which the landlord class had held 
anything from 66 to 90% of the seats, almost 70% of 
the deputies in the 21st Madjlis were drawn from the 
new professional or bureaucratic middle class. Even 
more revolutionary was the fact that, for the first time 
since parliament was created in 1906, women cast 
their votes in a general election, and six women were 
elected to the Madjlis. On 15 December 1963, Hasan 
‘Ali Mansur, the leader of a group of young intellec- 
tuals and technocrats calling themselves the ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Club”’ (Kanin-i Tarakki), announced the for- 
mation of a new political party, the ‘“New Iran 
Party’’ (Hizb-i Iran-i Nuvin). Since the Mardum Party 
was still in existence, a two-party political system 
appeared to be a real possibility. On 7 March 1964 the 
Shah appointed Mansur Prime Minister. The average 
age of Mansir’s Cabinet was thirty-five years and, for 
the first time since 1947, a Prime Minister had the 
support of a majority of the members of parliament. 
On 21 January 1965 Mansur was shot and mortally 
wounded on the orders of Khumayni (Amir Taheri, 
Holy terror, London 1987, 60), and on 10 April another 
attempt was made on the life of the Shah, this time by 
members of the Hizb-i Milal-i Islami (‘‘Islamic 
Nations’ Party’’), an extremist religious group. The 
Shah was stunned by the death of Mansur, whose 
murder destroyed Iran’s last chance of gradual pro- 
gress toward genuine democracy. 

The most active terrorist groups during the 1960s 
were: the Sazman-t Mudjahidin-i Khalk-i Iran 
(‘Organisation of the People’s Crusaders of Iran’’); 
the Sazman-i Carikha-yi Fidai-yi  Khalk-i Tran 
(‘Organisation of the Iranian People’s Guerrilla 
Freedom Fighters’’: Fida*iyyin for short); and the Ira- 
nian National Movement. The Mudjahidin, some of 
whose members had been trained in Palestinian 
camps in Lebanon and elsewhere, in 1972 adopted the 
name ‘‘Islamic Marxists’. In 1973 they split into a 
Marxist and an Islamic wing (Ervand Abrahamian, 
The guerrilla movement in Iran, 1963-1977, in Middle East 
Research and Information Project (MERIP) Report No. 86 
(March-April 1980], 4). The Fida*iyyin (‘‘Marxist- 
Leninists’’) consisted mainly of university students of 
middle class background. The Iranian National 
Movement was led by General Taymur Bakhtiyar, 
the first head of SAVAK, who had given that 
organisation an unsavoury reputation from its incep- 
tion. He was a large landowner who had broken with 
the Shah over land reform and had been dismissed in 
1961. From then on, until his own assassination in 
1970, he carried on clandestine activity with the aim 
of overthrowing the Shah. From 1972, the tempo of 
terrorist activity accelerated sharply: Iran became 
locked into Frantz Fanon’s ‘‘circle of hate’’: terror, 
counter-terror, violence, counter-violence. The in- 
creasingly harsh response of the security forces led to 
criticisms of the Shah’s régime by the International 
Commission of Jurists (1972) and Amnesty Interna- 
tional (1974-5). By 1975, the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights decided that the situation 
in Iran had improved to the extent that no action was 
called for in respect of Iran. 

II. Foreign policy 

Muhammad Rida Shah falls into the category of 
world leaders who excel either in domestic politics or 
in foreign affairs, but not both. On foreign affairs and 
military matters, he was ‘‘remarkably well informed”’ 
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(Sir Anthony Parsons, The pride and the fall: Iran 1974- 
1979, London 1984, 47-8). From the beginning of the 
19th century, Iran had tried to preserve its 
independence as a sovereign nation in the face of 
pressure from Russia and Britain. The motivating 
force behind this policy of ‘‘equilibrium’’ was 
nationalism. After World War II, the United States 
replaced Britain as the principal Western power 
involved in Iranian affairs. This development 
deprived Iran of its option of using the United States 
as a counterbalance against the Soviet Union and Bri- 
tain. Iran had two alternatives: to seek another 
‘Third Power’’ to play this countervailing role, or to 
make a positive commitment to the West in the cold 
war. On 11 October 1955, the Shah announced Iran’s 
adherence to the Pact of Mutual Cooperation (the 
Baghdad Pact’’). Turkey and ‘Irak were founder- 
members, and Great Britain joined on 5 April 1955; 
to the Shah’s disappointment, the United States never 
became a full member. The Soviet reaction to the 
Shah’s move was strong (see J.C. Hurewitz, 
Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East, ii, A documentary 
record 1914-1956, Princeton, Toronto, London and 
New York 1956, 415 ff.). The National Front 
charged that the Shah, by departing from Musaddik’s 
negative concept of neutralism, had endangered 
Iran’s independence and was therefore an ‘‘anti- 
nationalist’’. The July 1958 coup in ‘Irak which over- 
threw the monarchy [see ‘1RAK. iii (e)], led to a 
reassessment of the Baghdad Pact, and the name was 
changed to Central Treaty Organisation (CENTO). 
In February 1959, the Shah broke off negotiations for 
a fifty-year non-aggression pact with the Soviet 
Union, in part because the Russians demanded Iran’s 
withdrawal from CENTO, and on 5 March 1959 he 
signed a bilateral Executive Agreement with the 
United States under the terms of which the latter 
agreed to go to Iran’s assistance if Iran were attacked. 
Instead of Musaddik’s policy of ‘‘negative 
equilibrium’’ (muwdzana-yi manfi), the Shah advocated 
a policy of ‘‘positive nationalism’’. During the 1960s, 
the Shah changed this slogan to that of an ‘‘indepen- 
dent foreign policy’’ (stpyasat-t mustakill-i milli). His 
pledge to the Soviet Union on 15 September 1962 that 
Iran would not allow its territory to be used for foreign 
missile bases led to a rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union between 1962-7. The National Front 
advocated a policy of ‘‘absolute neutralism’”’ (di-taraft- 
yi mutlak), the chief criterion of which was the rejection 
of U.S. economic and military aid. In 1963-4, when 
the Shah bowed to U.S. pressure and granted certain 
privileges and immunities to U.S. personnel in Iran, 
he both incensed the National Front, which at once 
conjured up the bogy of the 1828 capitulations [see 
IMTIYAZAT; IRAN. v. History (b)], and placed a power- 
ful propaganda weapon in the hands of Khumayni. 
The Shah’s relationship with Israel, born of his fear 
of possible encirclement by radical Arab states, may 
perhaps best be described as one of discreet coopera- 
tion. The Shah had given de facto recognition to the 
state of Israel in 1950, but had consistently supported 
the Arab position on Palestine. In the wake of the 
1967 Arab-Israeli war, he called for the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from the occupied territories. In 1974, 
the Shah expressed Iran’s agreement with the resolu- 
tion of the Arab Summit at Rabat which endorsed 
self-determination for Palestinians and recognised the 
P.L.O. as their ‘‘sole legitimate representative’. Iran 
was Israel’s most reliable oil-supplier, and Iran and 
Israel shared intelligence information. The Shah’s 
working relationship with Israel was the subject of fre- 
quent and vehement denunciations by Khumaynt. 
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The announcement by the British Government in 
1968 that it intended to withdraw all its forces from 
the Persian Gulf by 1971 created a power vacuum in 
the region, and from 1969 onwards the Shah worked 
to strengthen Iran’s regional security position by 
cultivating better relations with the ‘‘non- 
revolutionary’ Arab states in the Gulf. The dispute 
over al-Bahrayn, a perpetual irritant in Irano-Arab 
relations, was resolved by the Shah in 1969; 
continental-shelf agreements were signed with Katar 
(1969) and Kuwayt (1970). Diplomatic relations with 
Egypt, broken off by President Nasir in 1960, were 
resumed in 1970. The success of these policies was 
demonstrated in 1971. On 30 November Iran 
occupied three small but strategically important 
islands at the mouth of the Persian Gulf (Abi Misa 
and the Greater and Lesser Tunb, to which Iran and 
two of the Trucial Emirates laid claim), but the Arab 
League did not support ‘Irak’s subsequent call for the 
severance of diplomatic relations with Iran. 

The Shah’s perception was that the assumption by 
Iran of a major part of Britain’s former role as 
“policeman in the Gulf’’ necessitated the build-up of 
Iran’s armed forces. The failure of CENTO to come 
to the aid of Pakistan in its two wars with India in 
1965 and 1971 convinced the Shah that Iran needed 
a “‘security perimeter’? in the region. The 1972 
Soviet-‘Iraki Treaty seriously alarmed the Shah, who 
therefore welcomed President Nixon’s announcement 
the same year that the United States would rely on the 
twin pillars’ of Iran and Saudi Arabia to maintain 
regional security in the Persian Gulf. The Shah’s 
expenditure on arms during the 1970s intensified the 
opposition to him both within and without Iran. It 
should be noted, however, that there was a close rela- 
tionship between the Shah’s perception of the threats 
to Iran’s security in the region and the military forces 
required to deal with them (for example, the Shah was 
not satisfied until he obtained from the United States 
an aircraft which was superior to the MIG 23s sup- 
plied to ‘Irak by the Soviet Union); that other Middle 
Eastern countries (“Irak, Syria, Turkey, Israel) kept a 
proportionately larger number of men under arms; 
and that members of the Gulf Co-operation Council 
devoted a far higher proportion of their GNP to 
defence spending. Above all, the Shah was deter- 
mined to keep open Iran’s economic lifeline through 
the Straits of Hurmuz [see Baur FARIS], and this con- 
cern led him to send troops in 1973 to aid the ruler of 
‘Uman, who was battling against the Soviet- and 
Chinese-supported guerrillas of the ‘‘Popular Front 
for the Liberation of the Arab Gulf’ in the province 
of Zufar. At the head of the Persian Gulf, control of 
the vital Shatt al-‘Arab waterway, long a cause for 
dispute between Iran and ‘Irak (and for four centuries 
prior to the establishment of the British mandate over 
‘Irak in 1920, between the Persians and the 
Ottomans), appeared to have been decided by the 
Algiers agreement of 5 March 1975: ‘Irak accepted 
the thalweg (the deepest channel of the river) as the 
new international boundary; in return, the Shah 
renounced his support for Kurdish nationalists in 
“Irak. 

III. The failure of a dream 

Muhammad Rida Shah had staked the whole of his 
personal prestige, and indeed the institution of the 
monarchy itself, on the attempt to raise Iran from the 
ranks of under-developed nations to the status of 
newly-industrialising regions of Asia such as South 
Korea, and to move Iran along the road to being a 
“Great Civilisation’’, a phrase he invented in 1972. 
Economic development was to be the key to this pro- 
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cess. Plan IIE (1962-8), and Plan FV (1968-73) had 
achieved much, but Iran still had not reached the 
point of economic ‘‘take-off’’. In the decade 1963-72, 
the GNP had quadrupled; standards of health had 
risen dramatically, but, as a result, the population was 
growing at an alarming 3% per annum, and Iran was 
no longer able to produce all the food it required. In 
1967 Dean Rusk announced the formal termination of 
U.S. economic aid; between 1953 and 1967 Iran had 
received $605 million in economic aid and another 
$112 million in food shipments under the ‘‘Food for 
Peace’ programme. In 1967, the year in which the 
Shah considered his régime stable enough to permit 
his belated coronation, Khumayni, in an open letter 
to Prime Minister Huwayda, called upon the ‘ulama?, 
students and members of bazaar guilds to ‘‘recognise 
their duty’’ to oppose the régime. In 1971, the Shah 
celebrated the achievements of the first decade of the 
White Revolution with ceremonies at Persepolis and 
Pasargadae. The Western media accused the Shah of 
‘folie de grandeur’, and Mihdi Bazargan, who 
became Iran’s first Prime Minister after the 1979 
Revolution, attacked his philosophy of ‘‘God-Shah- 
Country’’, and insisted that religion and politics were 
indivisible (Nikki Keddie, Roots of revolution: an inter- 
pretive history of modern Iran, New Haven and London 
1981, 214). 

The Shah’s chance to achieve an economic 
breakthrough came in 1973, with the decision by 
OPEC (in which the Shah had played a major part) 
to quadruple the price of oil. Iran’s oil income, and 
thus the funds available for Plan V_ (1973-8), 
increased tenfold (see R.B. Stobaugh, The evolution of 
oil policy, 1925-1975, in G. Lenczowski (ed.), Iran 
under the Pahlavis, Stanford 1978, 244 ff.). Per capita 
income doubled in the three years 1974-7. The fall in 
demand for oil in mid-1975 caused economic 
upheaval in Iran. The flight of capital abroad began. 
The main beneficiaries of the Shah’s reforms had 
been the peasants and tribesmen, the armed forces 
and technocrats, industrialists, bankers, entre- 
preneurs, executives, government officials and mid- 
dlemen (Parsons, 14-5). The economic downturn and 
soaring inflation between 1975-7 caused widespread 
discontent and disappointed popular expectations of 
steadily growing prosperity. The government’s 
measures in early 1978 designed to cool down a badly 
overheated economy came too late. At the same time, 
three important groups, the intelligentsia, the bazaar 
and the ‘ulama?—the same groups which had brought 
about the Constitutional Revolution of 1905-6— 
became increasingly alienated from the régime. 

In March 1975, the Shah took a step which he 
himself in retrospect recognised to be an error, 
namely, the replacement of the existing two-party 
political system by a single party called Rastakhiz 
(‘‘[National] Resurrection’’) (Answer to history, 124). 
The new party was headed by Amir ‘Abbas 
Huwayda, who had been Prime Minister since 1965. 
The intellectuals were outraged, but the Shah was ‘‘in 
too much of a hurry to risk the delays which genuine 
public debate and discussions would impose on the 
fulfillment of his dream’’ (Parsons, 11). At once, the 
National Front accused the Shah of ‘‘despotism in the 
guise of monarchy’’, and called on the government to 
observe the principles of the Constitution and of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, to forgo a 
one-party system, to permit exiles to return, and to 
establish a government based on majority representa- 
tion. The Shah responded to these demands: on two 
occasions in 1977 political prisoners were amnestied; 
open trials of persons accused of anti-state activities 


were resumed; ‘‘the International Committee of the 
Red Cross was authorised to inspect Iranian prisons. 
A new law was enacted forbidding detention without 
trial ... greater public freedom of expression was 
allowed’’ (Parsons, 49); but the effect of this 
liberalisation was marred by renewed acts of repres- 
sion in late 1977 (Parsons, 53), and the international 
human rights campaign against the Shah intensified 
in 1977-8. President Carter’s ‘‘vigorous espousal of 
the cause of human rights in Third World Countries, 
including Iran’’ was “‘rightly detected’’ by the Shah’s 
opponents as ‘‘a potential weakening of the absolute 
support which their enemy had received from 
Washington for so many years’’ (Parsons, 47-8). 

It was, however, a series of ill-advised actions taken 
by the Shah against the ‘ulama? from 1975 onwards 
that enabled the latter to set in motion the revolu- 
tionary forces which overthrew him: first, the 
clearance of the old bazaar area around the shrine of 
the Imam SAIi al-Rida [g.v.] at Mashhad; second, the 
promulgation in March 1976 of a new calendar dating 
not from the hidjra but from the date of the accession 
of Cyrus the Great in 550 B.C.; third, his 
acquiescence in the cancellation in 1977 by Prime 
Minister Djamshid Amizagar (as a budget-cutting 
measure) of the subsidy which his predecessor 
Huwayda had paid to the ‘ulama? since 1965 to com- 
pensate them for income lost as a result of the applica- 
tion of Phase II of land reform to wakf lands. Finally, 
on 7 January 1978, the semi-official newspaper 
Ittila“@t published a defamatory anti-Khumayni letter 
which was believed to have emanated from the 
Ministry of Information. The consequent violent pro- 
tests by theological students at Kum were suppressed 
with loss of life, and Khumayni’s Islamic Revolu- 
tionary Movement was launched on its self- 
perpertuating cycle of 40-day periods of mourning 
(cilla) characteristic of Ithna ‘Ashar? Shi‘ism. 
Khumayni, in an interview with Le Monde on 8 May 
1978, called for the violent overthrow of the Pahlawi 
régime and of Iran’s Constitution. Confident now of 
victory, he repeatedly used the phrase: ‘‘When we 
assume power’ (Parviz Radji, In the service of the 
Peacock Throne, London 1983, 177). By September 
1978, the Shah had lost the initiative to the opposi- 
tion, consisting of ‘“‘rioting students, recalcitrant 
clerics, critical intellectuals, jealous aristocrats, pro- 
vincial landlords, corrupt family members [frequent 
accusations of corruption were levelled against 
members of the royal family, but the Shah himself was 
untainted by corruption] and liberal democrats seek- 
ing reform’”’ (J.A. Bill, The Eagle and the Lion: the 
tragedy of American-Irantan relations, New Haven and 
London 1988, 194). The death of Asad Allah ‘Alam 
in 1978 had deprived the Shah of the last of the trusted 
advisers on whom he had relied so heavily (Manutihr 
Ikbal had died in November 1977). By September 
1978, too, the cancer which, it is now known, was first 
diagnosed in 1973, was far advanced. Parsons noted 
that the Shah’s ‘‘face was yellow, and he moved 
slowly. He seemed exhausted and drained of effort’’ 
(71). The climax came with the advent of Muharram 
1399/December 1978. The Shah consistently refused 
to countenance the use of military force against the 
demonstrators, and so the morale of the army 
crumbled, as the Huyser mission, sent by President 
Carter, arrived in Tehran to dissuade the generals 
from carrying out a military coup. Four successive 
prime ministers between August 1977 and February 
1979 (Djamshid Amuzagar, Sharif-lmami, Azhari 
and Bakhtiyar), had no hope of controlling the situa- 
tion, and on 16 January 1979 the Shah and the 
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Empress Farah left Iran for Egypt, where they were 
given sanctuary by President Sadat. On 22 September 
the Shah was admitted to the United States for 
surgery; on 15 December he and the Empress were 
moved to Panama, and on 23 March 1980 to Cairo, 
where the Shah underwent further surgery. He died 
there on 27 July 1980. 

The overthrow of Muhammad Rida Shah meant 
not only the end of the Pahlawi dynasty but the rejec- 
tion of that dynasty’s policies of Westernisation and 
secularisation. It was Rida Shah who had created a 
secular educational and legal system; had taken the 
first steps toward the emancipation of women; had 
laid the foundations of an industrialised nation; and 
had created a rudimentary public health system. 
Muhammad Rida Shah continued and developed 
these policies, by combating illiteracy and providing 
health and educational services in rural areas; by 
enfranchising women; by liberating the peasants from 
an ancient tenurial system not far removed from serf- 
dom, and by bringing into being a new professional 
middle class of technocrats and bureaucrats, most of 
whom had received their university education in the 
West. In regard to social policy, the Shah was a 
revolutionary, but the more revolutionary his policies, 
the stronger the opposition from the ‘u/ama? and other 
vested interests. The Shah rightly perceived the 
‘ulama? as the main obstacle to his plans for the 
development of the country, but fatally under- 
estimated their ability to mobilise the masses 
politically against a ruler whom they branded as an 
enemy of Islam. Moreover, political reform lagged 
behind social reform, and the Shah’s increasingly 
autocratic style of government alienated the intellec- 
tuals of the National Front, who disregarded the social 
and economic progress being achieved, and made the 
return to a more liberal and constitutional style of 
government, and the abandonment of the Shah’s pro- 
Western stance, the conditions for their support of the 
régime. Their hand was strengthened by the support 
of university students within Iran (in 1941 there was 
only one university in Iran, the University of Tehran, 
founded in 1935; by the 1974-5 academic year there 
were eight universities with an enrolment of some 
55,000 students), and of the large numbers of Iranian 
students abroad, mainly on generous government 
grants. The students studied revolutionary move- 
ments in Algeria, China, Cuba and elsewhere, and 
read avidly the works of ‘Ali Shari‘ati, who fused 
Marxism and Islam into a revolutionary ideology. In 
November 1978 the leader of the National Front, 
Karim Sandjabi, met Khumayni in Paris and 
accepted his terms. The resulting alliance between the 
intelligentsia, the students and the militant ‘ulama? 
made the fall of the Shah inevitable. 

In the final analysis, the Shah failed to achieve his 
dream of a prosperous, modernised Iran because he 
failed to carry his people with him. He allowed 
himself to become isolated from his people, and this 
isolation damaged and eventually destroyed the myth 
of the Shah’s union with his people based on the 
mystique of the monarchy. A romantic, ‘“‘he became 
the victim of his own public relations and believed his 
own romanticizing’’ (D. Harney, Some explanations for 
the Iranian Revolution, in Asian Affairs, 11 [O.S. No. 67, 
1980], 141). When confronted by the Western media, 
his personal insecurity often made him seem arrogant 
and didactic, a weakness which his opponents 
exploited to the full. Yet he was sincere in his desire 
to see his country evolve, to cross the threshold from 
the Third World and enter into modern civilisation. 
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MUHAMMAD a t-SADIK BEY, twelfth bey of 
the Husaynid dynasty in Tunisia, who succeeded 
his brother Muhammad Bey [g.v.] on the latter’s 
death on 23 September 1859. 

During the first years of the new reign, the constitu- 
tional texts promised by the deceased prince were 
drafted and new institutions set up (Supreme Council, 
tribunals etc.). The bey was also able to present to 
Napoleon III, whom he met in Algiers on 17 
September 1860, a copy of the Tunisian Constitution, 
which was solemnly proclaimed in January 1861 [see 
DusTUR. i]; other copies were later addressed to vari- 
ous European courts. It quickly appeared, however, 
that the reforms undertaken above all allowed the 
minister Mustafa Khaznadar [g.v.] to practice more 
easily a policy of foreign borrowing, despite the disap- 
proval of several dignitaries such as Khayr al-Din 
[g.v.] who resigned from their main posts. 

In December 1863 it was decided, in order to 
ensure the servicing of the debt, to double the per- 
sonal tax (madjba) instituted in the preceding reign. 
This measure triggered off, from the beginning of 
1864, a serious rebellion of the semi-nomadic tribes of 
the South and West, then, during the summer of 
1864, of the sedentary population of the eastern coast 
(Sahil). Playing on the divisions among the insurgents 
and profiting from the slightest help that these offered, 
Khaznadar succeeded, after several months, in sup- 
pressing the rebellion and imposing, in the last 
months of 1864 and the first months of 1865, a pitiless 
repression. The heavy fines and exactions to which 
the population was subjected resulted in the ruining of 
the country, while a succession of bad harvests led to 
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famine. The summer of 1867 brought cholera, and 
the following winter, an epidemic of typhus. The 
attempt at revolt by a brother of the bey led, in 
October 1867, to the execution of two elderly 
dignitaries without further ado, the constitutional 
guarantees having been suspended since the events of 
1864. The prince who had revolted himself died in 
prison during the same month, probably poisoned, 
almost at the same time as ‘Ali b. Ghidahum, the 
leader of the rebellion of 1864 [see 18N GHIDHAHUM, in 
Suppl.]. 

Throughout these years, Khaznadar pursued his 
intrigues and financial plans. With successive conver- 
sions into more or less disguised new borrowings, the 
crisis of the Tunisian finances was aggravated from 
day to day. Long negotiations allowed the setting up 
in Tunis of an international commission whose 
tutelage of the Tunisian finances was defined by the 
decree of 5 July 1869. Khayr al-Din, president of this 
commission, was moreover charged, from January 
1870, with the tasks of ‘‘Minister-Director’’. He 
undertook an overhauling of the administration, 
which he pursued with more efficacy when he 
occupied the post of first minister of the bey from 
October 1873 to July 1877. Mustafa Khaznadar, con- 
victed of misappropriating 2,000 bonds of the debt, 
had, in fact, to resign on 21 October 1873. During the 
four years of his government, Khayr al-Din attended 
to the scrupulous honouring of the financial 
engagements of the Tunisian state, while lightening 
the weight of the fiscal system. He reorganised the 
judicial system and fixed the regulation of its auxiliary 
branches. He defined the relations of landowners and 
workers in agriculture. He restored the value of the 
public wakfs and organised the management of them 
within an autonomous administration called 
‘Society’? (Djam“iyya). He interested himself in 
teaching and created ‘‘a new school’’, which he had 
named Sadikiyya in honour of the reigning bey, to 
give a modern training for the future officials of the 
state. 

Nevertheless, he was not spared difficulties which 
were stirred up by the consuls of the European 


powers, anxious above all to obtain concessions and. 


privileges for their nationals, and caused also by the 
intrigues of the bey’s entourage and particularly of his 
favourite Mustafa b. Ism&‘il. Khayr al-Din had to 
resign on 21 July 1877. He was replaced by a former 
official, Muhammad Khaznadar, and then a year 
later, by Mustafa b. Isma‘“il. The beylical administra- 
tion returned to its errors as in the time of Mustafa 
Khaznadar at the same time as the foreign consuls’ 
interventions became more pressing in favour of the 
often unwarranted demands of their nationals. This 
situation led in 1881, under the pretext of disorders on 
the Algerian borders, to the occupation of Tunisia by 
French troops. On 12 May 1881, Muhammad al- 
Sadik had to sign, at Kasser Said, the so-called Bardo 
treaty, by which he accepted this occupation and the 
protectorate of France. The resistance that these 
events aroused obliged the French army to multiply, 
until the last days of 1881, their expeditions of 
‘‘pacification’’. Contrary to the statements of certain 
official circles, it was actually a permanent occupa- 
tion. The term ‘‘protectorate’’ did not appear, how- 
ever, in the convention of Marsa that the French 
Minister-Resident, Paul Cambon, made ‘SAIi Bey, 
brother and successor of Muhammad al-Sadik, sign 
on 8 June 1883. Muhammad al-Sadik died on 27 
October 1882. 
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MUHAMMAD SA‘ID [see KHALIL EFENDI-ZADE; 
MIR DJUMLA]. } 

MUHAMMAD SA‘ID SARMAD, Indo-Muslim 
poet, mystic and free-thinker of the 11th/17th 
century, who was executed by the Mughal Emperor 
Awrangzib [q.v.] for going about naked and holding 
heterodox views. Originally he belonged to a Jewish 
family of Kashan but, later, he embraced Islam and 
received instruction in philosophy from Mulla Sadra 
Shirazi (g.v.] and Mirza Abu ’1-Kasim Findiriskt [¢.v. 
in Suppl.]. In 1042/1632 he came to Sind as a mer- 
chant. In Thaffa he fell in love with a Hindu youth 
and suffered such emotional disturbance that he gave 
up his vocation, went about stark naked and took to 
aimless wanderings in jungles. In 1057/1647 the 
author of the Dabistan-i madhahib saw him in 
Haydarabad and sought his help in translating some 
portions of the Pentateuch into Persian. He 
remembered by heart Christian and Jewish scriptures 
(Mir°at al-alam, 594). Later, he reached Dihli and his 
views brought him close to Dara Shukoh [g.v.]. He is 
reported to have predicted kingship for Dara. After 
the execution of Dara, Awrangzib turned his attention 
to him. The kadi ’l-kudaét Mulla ‘Abd al-Kawi was 
ordered to enquire into and report about his religious 
views. He was summoned to the durbar and his free- 
thinking and his nude posture led the ‘ulama? to order 
his execution in 1070/1659. A grave was built at the 
place of his execution, in front of the Djami‘ Masdjid 
of Dihli. 

Two literary works are attributed to Sarmad: (a) a 
collection of 23 letters, Ruka‘at-i Sarmad (Shahdjahani 
Press, 1926), and (b) Ruba‘iyyat-i Sarmad (ed. Nawab 
SAli Sawlat Lakhnawi, Dihli 1347 A.H.). 

According to the Dabistan, Sarmad cited Israelite 
traditions in support of his nude living. He advocated 
a life free from physical pleasures and material strug- 
gles. He believed in Supreme Reality, rejected 
denominational approaches and lived a life in absorp- 
tion in mystic contemplation. There is a ring of genu- 
ine sincerity in his verses which are soaked in cosmic 
emotion and reflect deep poetic sensitivity. 
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MUHAMMAD SALIH [see ‘INAYAT ALLAH 
KANBU]. = 

MUHAMMAD SHAH, the third ruler of the 
Kadjar dynasty [g.v.], was born on 5 January 1808. 
He succeeded to the throne in 1834 on the death of his 
grandfather Fath ‘Ali Shah [¢.v.}. He was the eldest 
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son of ‘Abbas Mirza [g.v.]. His mother was the 
daughter of Muhammad Khan Beglarbegi Kadjar 
Develu. He had two full brothers, Kahraman Mirza 
and Bahman Mirza and twenty-three half-brothers. 
He died on 6 Shawwal 1264/4 September 1848 and 
was buried at Kum. His chief wife, the mother of 
Nasir al-Din Shah [g.v.], was Malik Djahan Khanum, 
whose father was Muhammad Kasim Khan Zahir al- 
Dawla b. Sulayman Khan Kadjar Kuwanlu (‘Adud 
al-Dawla, Tarikh-i ‘Adud?, ed. ‘Abd al-Husayn 
Nawa’i, Tehran shahanshahi 2535/1976-7, 244). Mirza 
Nasr Allah Sadr al-Mamialik Ardabili, a Sufi, was for 
a while tutor to Muhammad Mirza, as he then was 
(Mihdi Bamdad, Sharh-i hal-i ridjal-i Iran, Tehran 
AHS 1347-50/1969-72, 5 vols., iv, 336). Subse- 
quently, ‘Abbas Mirza entrusted the education of 
Muhammad Mirza and others of his sons to Hadjdji 
Mirza Akasi, also a Safi, who had studied under ‘Abd 
al-Samad Hamadani and belonged to the Nar ‘Ali 
Shah dervish order (Huma Natik, Ivan dar rahyabi-i 
farhangi, London 1988, 12-13). The relationship of 
Muhammad Mirza to Hadjdjr Mirza Akasi was in the 
nature of murid and murad; and after Muhammad 
Mirza ascended the throne Hadjdji Mirza Akasi con- 
tinued to exercise great influence over him. Muham- 
mad Mirza and some of his brothers were taught 
French by Mde. Lamariniére, a French woman at the 
court of ‘Abbas Mirza. She subsequently received a 
pension of 300 tamans per annum from Muhammad 
Shah (zbid., 105). From 1842 Muhammad Shah had 
successively two French medical advisers, Dr. Labat 
and Dr. Cloquet. 

After the resumption of the Russian war in 1826, 
Muhammad Mirza was put in nominal command of 
part of the Persian forces and ‘Abbas Mirza sent him, 
with Amir Khan Sardar, his maternal uncle, to retake 
Gandja and Tiflis. The force was defeated at Gandja; 
Amir Sardar was killed and considerable casualties 
suffered (Bamdad, of. cil., ii, 217, v, 179). Muham- 
mad Mirza held various provincial governments, 
though he probably had little direct experience of 
administration himself. At one period he was gover- 
nor of Maragha on behalf of Abbas Mirza (cbid., ii, 
374). In 1239/1823-4 he was designated governor of 
Hamadan in the sense that it was made part of his 
abwab djam‘ (the revenue allotted to him for his 
upkeep). He did not go to Hamadan but appointed 
Muhammad Husayn Khan Karagozlu governor, and 
on the latter’s death in 1240/1824-5 made his son 
Rustam Khan governor (zbid., ili, 257-8). 

In the autumn of 1833 ‘Abbas Mirza, having put 
down the disorders in Khurasan, asked Fath ‘Ali 
Shah for reinforcements to attack Harat. Fath SAli 
agreed to the expedition, but appointed Muhammad 
Mirza to lead it and recalled ‘Abbas Mirza to the 
capital. This may have been because Fath ‘Ali con- 
sidered it expedient, in view of his failing health, for 
‘Abbas Mirza to be in, or near, Tehran. Muhammad 
Mirza invested Harat, but raised the siege on the 
death of ‘Abbas Mirza en route for Tehran in 
Mashhad in November 1833 and returned to 
Mashhad. Fath ‘Ali summoned him to Tehran, gave 
him command of ‘Abbas Mirza’s troops and govern- 
ments but did not immediately appoint him wali ‘ahd. 
He feared that such a step would be a sign for civil war 
between his sons. Meanwhile, Russia declared her 
readiness to acknowledge Muhammad Mirza as walt 
‘ahd and on 20 June 1834 he was duly nominated as 
wali ‘ahd and sent to Tabriz as governor of Adhar- 
baydjan with Abu ’]-Kasim Khan Ka?im Makam as 
his pishkar or finance minister. His full brother 
Kahraman Mirza was appointed governor of 


Khurasan (‘Adud al-Dawla, op. cit., 151-3). On 15 
August it was rumoured that Russia had made a pre- 
emptory demand for the payment of the sum still due 
by Persia under the Treaty of Turkomanéay and 
threatened to occupy Gilan in case of delay over pay- 
ment. Whether this was so or not, Muhammad 
Mirza’s situation was critical. He had almost no 
resources owing to the maladministration of Adhar- 
baydjan during the last four years of ‘Abbas Mirza’s 
life. His treasury was empty and burdened by the 
unpaid balance of the indemnity due to Russia. The 
pay of the army was four years in arrear; more than 
a third of their arms were unserviceable and the 
arsenal was almost without stores of any kind. In the 
south, the Bakhtiyari were in open rebellion. The 
Mamassani were plundering up to Shiraz. The gover- 
nor of Kirmanshah was threatening to seize 
Sulaymaniyya (United Kingdom, Public Record 
Office, F.0.60:34. Henry Bethune to Backhouse, 
Tabriz, 20 September 1834, pte.). 

Because of the danger of civil war, an important 
exchange now took place between the British and 
Russian governments in which they agreed to act 
together over the matter of the succession in favour of 
Muhammad Mirza. Their desire in this was to main- 
tain not only the internal tranquillity but also the 
independence and integrity of Persia. This under- 
standing with regard to the maintenance and integrity 
of Persia was subsequently reiterated in an exchange 
of notes in 1838 and also later in 1865, 1873, 1874 and 
1888 (United Kingdom, Public Record Office, 
F.0.65:904. Memorandum by Hertslet, Assurances 
on independence and integrity of Persia, 26 
November 1874). 

Fath SAIi set out from Tehran to collect arrears of 
taxation from Husayn ‘Ali Mirza Farman-farma, the 
governor of Fars, and to put down various tribal 
rebellions in Fars and among the Bakhtiyari and died 
in Isfahan on 23 October 1834. Various Kadjar 
princes immediately disputed the succession of 
Muhammad Mirza, who had received news in Tabriz 
of Fath SAli’s death on 7 November. He was without 
means to march on the capital to assert his claim to the 
throne. The Russian envoy offered troops, officers 
and stores to any amount required to place him on the 
throne. The British envoy, Sir John Campbell, mean- 
while came forward with funds to enable the troops to 
march. On 10 November the army set out for the 
capital under the command of Colonel (later Sir) 
Henry Lindsay-Bethune, one of the British officers 
who had served with the Persian army under ‘Abbas 
Mirza in 1812 and had returned to Persia in 1834. 
Muhammad Mirza left Tabriz on 16 November 
accompanied by the British and Russian envoys. The 
governor of Tehran, ‘Ali Mirza Zill al-Sultan, full 
brother to ‘Abbas Mirza, had proclaimed himself as 
shah, but his army, under the command of his brother 
Imam Verdi Mirza, surrendered at Kazwin. On 21 
December Muhammad Mirza reached the outskirts of 
the capital, which he entered on 2 January 1835. His 
coronation took place on 31 January. In the south 
Husayn ‘Ali Mirza Farman-Farma had read the 
khutba in his own name in Shiraz and sent a force 
under his full brother Hasan SAli Mirza Shudja‘ al- 
Saltana to take Isfahan, where ‘Abd Allah Khan 
Amin al-Dawla, first minister to the late Fath ‘Aly 
Shah, Sayyid Muhammad Bakir Shaft?, who had 
achieved a position of considerable influence in 
Isfahan during the reign of Fath ‘Ali, and Sayyid 
Muhammad Bakir supported him. Muhammad 
Shah, having established himself in Tehran, sent a 
force against Husayn ‘Ali Mirza. It took Isfahan and 
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then defeated Hasan ‘Ali Mirza Shudja al-Saltana at 
Kumisha and pushed on to Shiraz, which fell after a 
brief siege. Husayn ‘Ali Mirza surrendered and was 
sent with his brother Hasan ‘Ali Mirza to Ardabil, but 
died en route. Hasan ‘Ali Mirza was blinded, as were 
various others of Muhammad Shah’s brothers, in- 
cluding Djahangir Mirza and Khusraw Mirza, whom 
Muhammad Shah had imprisoned in Ardabil with 
two others of their brothers when he was governor of 
Adharbaydjan. Amin al-Dawla was finally sent to 
Tehran in Shawwal 1251/January-February 1836 and 
eventually into exile in the ‘Atabat. He died in Nadjaf 
in 1847. Rida Kult Mirza, Taymir Mirza and Nadjaf 
Kuli Mirza, Husayn ‘Ali Mirza’s sons, escaped via 
the Ottoman Empire to England, whence they 
returned to the Ottoman Empire in 1836 and spent 
the rest of their lives there in exile. Various other 
Kadjar princes were seized in due course and kept in 
captivity at Ardabil. Some others, including Imam 
Verdi Mirza, who had escaped from Ardabil, fearing 
for their lives, fled to the Ottoman Empire, while 
others placed themselves under foreign protection. 

For some time the country was in a state of 
disorder. In Khurasan, only Mashhad, Nishapur and 
Sabzawar were in the hands of the shah. The khans 
of Budjnurd and Daragaz and other local chiefs were 
in rebellion and taxes were withheld. Gradually, 
Kahraman Mirza restored order in Khurasan. 
Luristan and ‘Arabistan were also in a state of 
disorder, but were pacified by Bahram Mirza, who 
had been made governor of Kirmanshah. In June 
1835 Abu ’]-Kasim Khan Ka?im Makan, the first 
minister, to whom much of the current malad- 
ministration was attributed, was arrested. He was 
succeeded by Hadjdji Mirza Akasi, who held office to 
the end of Muhammad Shah’s reign. Abu ’l-Kasim 
Khan was strangled on 26 June 1835. In the summer 
of that year, because of the ravages of cholera in the 
capital and elsewhere, Muhammad Shah nominated 
his son Nasir al-Din [g.v.}, then a child of four, as his 
wali ‘ahd. In view of his youth, he was not appointed 
to the government of Adharbaydjan, which was given 
to Kahraman Mirza. In September there were 
renewed disturbances in Isfahan, raids by Balué 
tribesmen into Kirman and incursions by the 
Turkomans into Khurasan. 

Repeated tribal disturbances and outbreaks of 
religious unrest, especially in Isfahan and southern 
Persia, dominated internal affairs during the reign of 
Muhammad Shah, though not to the extent of 
threatening his position once he had established 
himself on the throne or of deterring him from 
military expeditions against Harat. However, by the 
end of his reign rebellion and disorder were again 
widespread. Allah Yar Khan Asaf al-Dawla, governor 
of Khurasan, was recalled in 1847 and exiled to 
Turkey. His son Salar al-Dawla remained in a state of 
rebellion: he was joined by local chiefs and was not 
overcome until 1850 after the death of Muhammad 
Shah. 

No attempt was made to put the financial 
administration of the country on a sound basis, and 
when Nasir al-Din succeeded in 1848 the treasury was 
virtually empty. Hadjdji Mirza Akasi apparently 
made some effort to revive dead lands, possibly in the 
hope of improving the financial condition of the coun- 
try. He asked for an irrigation expert to be sent by 
France but nothing came of this (Huma Natik, op. 
cit., 26-7). In 1847 Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 
Shirazi was sent on an abortive mission to the French 
court to discuss the possibility of the sending of French 
engineers and craftsmen to Persia (ebid., F. 


Adamiyyat, Fikr-i dzadz, Tehran AHS 1340/1961, 
41 ff.). 

_ Muhammad Shah and his minister Hadjdji Mirza 
Akasi were, on the whole, well-disposed towards the 
religious classes and gave allowances and pensions to 
them. Patronage was also extended to the Shri 
shrines in ‘Irak-i ‘Arab and elsewhere. Special favour 
was shown to the Sifis. Shaykh Tah, the father of 
“Ubayd Allah, the Nakshbandi shaykh, was given 
many gifts and several villages as ‘uyual for the 
expenses of his khankah (Bamdad, of. ctt., ii, 185). 
However, the heterodox views of Muhammad Shah 
and his minister upset the precarious balance which 
Fath ‘Ali Shah had established between the state and 
the ‘ulama. New developments began to emerge 
during Muhammad Shah’s reign, which were to 
become more clearly apparent in the reign of Nasir al- 
Din Shah (see further H. Algar, Religion and state in 
Iran 1785-1906, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1969, 
103 ff.). 

The fact that from the outset of Muhammad Shah’s 
reign certain of the ‘ulamda? were associated with move- 
ments of sedition led to attempts by the government 
to exercise greater control over them. Isfahan, in par- 
ticular, was a centre of religious power and turbulence 
and of ‘‘popular’’ movements associated with the 
‘ulama. As stated above, Sayyid Muhammad Bakir 
Shafti and Sayyid Muhammad Bakir had supported 
Husayn ‘Ali Mirza’s attempt to seize the throne on 
the death of Fath SAli Shah. In the winter of 1839-40, 
repeated disorders of /ifis (g.v.] occurred under the 
protection of the mullas. In the summer of 1840 
Muhammad Shah marched on Isfahan, put the 
disturbances down and temporarily reduced the 
power of the ‘u/ama?. The leader of the /atis, Hadjdji 
Ghulam Husayn, was put to death on the orders of the 
shah and Sayyid Muhammad Bakir and his son were 
exiled to Karbala. Maniéihr Khan Mu‘tamid al- 
Dawla was appointed governor of Isfahan, Luristan 
and Khizistan and restored order (Bamdad, of. cit., 
iii, 109-10). 

Indirect attacks were also made on the privileges of 
the ‘ulama? by attempts to limit rights of sanctuary, 
since it was mainly in mosques, shrines and houses of 
the ‘ulama? that sanctuary was taken. In 1843 Bahman 
Mirza, who had been appointed governor of Adhar- 
baydjan in 1842 on the death of Kahraman Mirza, 
sought to prevent criminals and bankrupts taking 
sanctuary in the province; and on 24 November of 
that year the shah issued a farmdan abolishing sanctuary 
except in certain mosques and holy places which had 
been sanctuaries from ancient times such as the dwell- 
ings of religious dignitaries and royal palaces (see fur- 
ther, A.K.S. Lambton, The Persian Sulama? and constitu- 
tional reform, in T. Fahd (ed.), Le Shiisme imamite, 
Paris 1970). 

In 1841 Hasan ‘Ali Shah Aka Khan Mahallati [see 
AGHA KHAN], the leader of the IsmA‘ilis, raised the 
standard of revolt in Kirman. He achieved con- 
siderable success in the spring of 1842, but was even- 
tually defeated and retired to India, where his 
presence led to strained relations with the British 
government because the Persian government thought 
encouragement was being given by them to the Aka 
Khan to return to Persia to renew his rebellion. His 
brother Sardar Khan invaded Persia from Balitistan 
in 1844. After holding Bam for a time, he sur- 
rendered. 

Another heterodox movement, that of the 
Shaykhis, spread in the 1840s. Its leader, Kazim 
Rashti [9.v.], had sent disciples to all parts of Persia 
in search of the awaited Mahdi, the sa@hib al-zaman. In 
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1844, one of the followers of Karim Khan, who had 
succeeded KA4zim Rashti, declared himself the Bab 
(9.v.]. His public preaching in Shiraz in 1845 raised 
opposition. In the following year, under pressure 
from the ‘ulamd?, he came to Isfahan, where he was 
protected by the governor Manttihr Khan. On the 
latter’s death he was summoned to Tehran, but 
arrested before he arrived in the capital and sent to 
Maku, where he was imprisoned. 

Persia’s foreign relations were dominated during 
the reign of Muhammad Shah by fear and resentment 
of both Russia and Britain. The former, who had 
recently crushed Persia in military conflict and dic- 
tated terms of peace, was able to exercise a predomi- 
nant influence because of her geographical position. 
The weight of Russian presence on the borders of 
Adharbaydjan, the Russian guarantee to ensure the 
succession of Muhammad Shah and the fact that part 
of the indemnity due under the Treaty of 
Turkomantay was outstanding, made Muhammad 
Shah susceptible to Russian pressure. Relations with 
Britain were in a somewhat undefined state. Fath ‘Ali 
Shah had been desirous of a positive declaration by 
Britain to uphold the independence of Persia against 
attacks by European powers to replace the subsidy 
articles which had been expunged in 1828 from the 
Treaty of Tehran of 1814. This had destroyed Persian 
reliance on British military aid in the event of an 
emergency, and the British government was not 
prepared to give a new undertaking. The transfer of 
control of the British mission from the government in 
London to the Indian government in 1822 had also 
caused resentment and given rise to a fear that Britain 
was less interested in the independence of Persia than 
formerly. Control was returned to the crown in 1835. 
Already by 1832 Britain, in view of the perceived 
advance of Russia towards India, was considering 
counter measures which involved a reassessment of 
policy towards Persian and Afghanistan. The British 
desire to avoid being drawn into hostilities with 
Russia and a wish to forestall the outbreak of civil war 
and anarchy in Persia on the death of Fath ‘Ali Shah 
explains in some measure the events surrounding the 
accession of Muhammad Shah outlined above. In 
1838 Russia occupied the island of Ashur ada, an 
event which attracted little attention at the time, and 
built there a naval station in 1842. 

Various matters arose during the reign of Muham- 
mad Shah to disturb Anglo-Persian relations. Most 
importantly there was the question of Harat, for the 
conquest of which Muhammad Shah had harboured a 
desire since the raising of the siege on the death of 
‘Abbas Mirza. 

The consular issue had troubled Persian relations 
with Russia and Britain since the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Turkoman¢ay under which Russia had 
acquired the right to nominate consuls wherever they 
were required. The Persian government feared that 
the establishment of consuls would be a pretext for 
designs of conquest and occupation. Fath ‘Ali Shah 
successfully resisted the appointment of Russian con- 
suls and was reluctant to enter into a commercial 
agreement which recognised the right of the British 
government to appoint consuls in Persia, although the 
preamble of the Treaty of Tehran of 1814 had con- 
tained provision for the conclusion of a commercial 
treaty. With the accession of Muhammad Shah, some 
more permanent arrangement than the rakam issued 
by ‘Abbas Mirza in 1832 was sought by which British 
trade could be carried on with the same privileges as 
Russian. Muhammad Shah, like Fath ‘Ali Shah, was 
reluctant to conclude a commercial agreement but in 


1836 he issued a farman which guaranteed protection 
and good treatment of British merchants in Persia and 
declared the duties payable by them would be the 
same as those to which Russian merchants were liable 
(text in C.U. Aitchison, A collection of treaties, 
engagements and sanads..., Calcutta, 1933, xiii, 66). It 
was not until 1841 that British trade was placed on a 
more regular legal basis. The question of consular 
jurisdiction, because of the veiled and sometimes open 
interference by Russia and Britain with the course of 
justice did, in fact, give rise to much friction. 

Foreign merchants in Tabriz and Tehran were 
under the nominal charge of the maltk al-tudjdjar. In 
1843 a farman was issued by Muhammad Shah to 
Bahman Mirza, governor of Adharbaydjan, concern- 
ing the recovery of pecuniary debts by Russian sub- 
jects from Persian subjects and the prevention of 
fraudulent bankruptcies. A similar farman was issued 
to Husayn Khan, governor of Yazd, in the following 
year for the protection of British merchants (text in 
Aitchison, op. cit., 69-73). 

Internal trade during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah was hampered by insecurity and bad communi- 
cations. Foreign trade, concentrated on Istanbul and 
Tabriz, was largely handled by Persian merchants 
until about 1837, when European merchants began to 
play a more direct part because of the difficulties Per- 
sian merchants were finding in paying for their pur- 
chases abroad. From 1837 onwards, a number of 
Greek merchants were settled in Tabriz, some of 
whom carried on business under Russian protection. 
Commerce between Persia and Russia was in the 
hands of Georgians, Persians and Armenians and 
natives of Baki and Daghistan. The silk trade of 
Gilan became increasingly important. In 1844 the 
Persian merchants of Tabriz alleged that their 
business had been destroyed by the establishment of 
Greek merchants and petitioned that the importation 
of European merchandise should be prohibited. In the 
following year, the traders of Kashan forwarded a 
memorial to the shah asking for protection for their 
manufactures against European merchandise. In 
neither case was satisfaction given. 

Another matter which caused friction between the 
Persian government and the British government was 
the slave trade. An approach made to the Persian 
government in November 1846 to ban the slave trade 
at Persian ports in the Gulf met with little success. In 
December, Muhammad Shah told Sir Justin Sheil, 
the British envoy, that such a ban would be contrary 
to the precepts of the Kur’an and Islam in general. 
Subsequent approaches also met with refusal. Finally, 
on 12 June 1848, the shah agreed to forbid the impor- 
tation of slaves into Persia by sea, and farmans to that 
effect were sent to the governors-general of Khuzistan 
and Fars later that month (see further J.B. Kelly, Bri- 
tain and the Persian Gulf 1795-1880, Oxford 1968, 
593 ff.). 

The question of ‘‘protection’’ was another matter 
which became increasingly important during the reign 
of Muhammad Shah. It was closely related to Anglo- 
Russian relations in Persia and had originated in part 
in the capitulatory concession of the Treaty of 
Turkomanéay; but its main cause was the sense of 
insecurity induced in the shah’s subjects by the 
arbitrary nature of government in Persia. It also 
became bound up with the question of succession to 
the throne, the most notorious case being that of 
Bahman Mirza. In February 1842 the state of 
Muhammad Shah’s health gave rise to anxiety. The 
British and Russian governments, considering what 
steps they should take in the event of the shah’s death 
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to forestall disturbances, came to the conclusion that 
Bahman Mirza was the one whom the two govern- 
ments would regard as the immediate successor to the 
throne if Muhammad Shah left no heir in the direct 
line. In the summer, he became severely ill but 
recovered. In 1845 the state of his health again caused 
alarm. In a despatch dated 14 January 1846 to the 
Russian envoy in Tehran, Count Vorontsov, stated 
that as soon as Muhammad Shah died the British and 
Russian envoys were to wait on Nasir al-Din, who 
had been recognised by the British and Russian mis- 
sions as heir apparent, to recognise him as shah and 
to urge him, in view of his youth, to entrust the func- 
tions of regent to Bahman Mirza. Once more the shah 
recovered. 

Bahman Mirz, in spite of being a successful gover- 
nor of Adharbaydjan, had meanwhile fallen foul of 
Hadjdji Mirza Akasi and in 1847 he renounced his 
government and solicited the joint aid of the British 
and Russian ministers in obtaining a guarantee of 
safety if he returned to private life. The Russian 
minister Dolgorouki made strong remonstrances to 
the Persian government in favour of Bahman Mirza’s 
reinstatement. On 1 March, the latter, alarmed for 
his safety, took refuge in Dolgorouki’s residence. This 
gave rise to great indignation on the part of the shah, 
and Hadjdji Mirza Akasi threatened to use force to 
expel Bahman Mirza from the Russian minister’s 
residence. Dolgorouki referred the matter to the Rus- 
sian Emperor, who approved his action in granting 
Bahman Mirza asylum and henceforth considered 
Bahman Mirza as under his special protection, offer- 
ing him asylum in Russia, which offer Bahman Mirza 
accepted. The affair caused a great sensation in 
Tehran and in Adharbaydjan; and the fact that a 
royal prince should have been forced to take refuge in 
a foreign mission aroused feelings of humiliation and 
resentment. At the same time, the intended establish- 
ment of Bahman Mirza in Georgia was viewed with 
some apprehension lest he should, with Russian sup- 
port, disturb the tranquillity of Adharbaydjan. It was 
feared that disorders on the frontier might give Russia 
a plausible excuse for interference and even lead even- 
tually to her seizure of the whole of the province or to 
its conversion into an independent principality ruled 
by Bahman Mirza under Russian protection. 

All these questions, the dispute with Britain over 
Harat [g.v. and also KADJAR], consular representation, 
the slave trade and protection, continued to disturb 
Persia’s foreign relations under Nasir al-Din Shah. 

Perso-Turkish relations were in a state of tension 
for much of Muhammad Shah’s reign. There were 
perennial difficulties over the conduct of marauding 
tribes in the frontier district north of Baghdad. In 
1837 a Turkish force temporarily occupied and 
pillaged Muhammara. In 1840 a Persian force 
occupied Sulaymaniyya, and in July of that year the 
shah made preparations for an attack on Baghdad but 
was deterred. In the following year, the Persian gover- 
nor of ‘Arabistan made an expedition against 
Fallahiyya and Muhammara. A Turkish force 
recovered Sulaymaniyya and in 1842 attacked the walt 
of Ardalan. On this occasion, the Persian government 
invoked the good offices of the Russian and British 
ambassadors in Istanbul and warlike preparations 
were discontinued. Eventually, it was agreed that a 
joint commission of Turkish and Persian plenipoten- 
tiaries, to be assisted by delegates representing Russia 
and Britain, the mediating powers, should meet at 
Erzerum to investigate and if possible settle the ter- 
ritorial and other questions in dispute. They met on 
15 May 1843. Their difficulties were aggravated by a 


massacre of Persians in Karbala by Turkish troops. At 
length, on 31 May 1847 the Second Treaty of 
Erzerum was signed. It provided for the delimitation 
of the frontier, freedom of Persian pilgrims to carry 
out their pilgrimages in Turkey without molestation 
and the appointment of consuls by either power in the 
domains of the other (see further, J.G. Lorimer, 
Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, ?Oman and central Arabia, 
Calcutta 1915, 1. Historical Pt., 1B, 1373 ff.). 
Towards the end of Muhammad Shah’s reign, 
there was some French activity in Persia. Husayn 
Khan, who had been sent to Europe in 1839 after the 
withdrawal from Hardt, engaged some French officers 
for the Persian army to take the place of the British 
military instructors who had been withdrawn as a 
result of the Persian expedition against Harat in 1837- 
8. In 1840, or somewhat earlier, the French king 
Louis Philippe despatched a diplomatic mission to the 
court of Persia, headed by the Comte de Sercey, 
charged with the conclusion of a commercial treaty. 
In this he failed, and the French military officers 
found difficulty in obtaining their promised pay and 
allowances. Finally, in 1845 French trade was 
accorded most favoured nation treatment. 
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ke (A.K.S. Lamston) 

MUHAMMAD SHAH b8. DjaHan-SHAH B. SHAH 
SAcaM 1, NAsir a-Din (1131-61/1719-48), surnamed 
Rawshan Akhtar, ‘‘Brillant Star’’, the last of the 
Mughal emperors in Dihli to enjoy real power. 
His father had been one of three brothers who 
perished in disputing the crown with their eldest 
brother Djahan-dar Shah b. Shah ‘Alam Bahadur. 

Muhammad Shah was born on 24 Rabi‘ I 1114/7 
August 1702, and hailed as emperor by the two 
Sayyid brothers, Sayyid ‘Abd Allah and Sayyid 
Husayn, after the two brief reigns of Muhammad 
Shah’s cousins Rafi‘ al-Daradjat and Rafi‘ al-Dawla 
(the latter the ephemeral Shah Djahan II), on 25 Dhu 
’]-Ka‘da 1131/29 September 1719, to begin a 30 
years’ reign. The early years of this were dominated 
by the figure of the highly capable Turkish noble 
Kamar al-Din Cin Kilié Khan, called Nizam al- 
Mulk, who in 1132/1723 came to Dihli as chief 
minister, soon afterwards defeating a rival for power 
in the Deccan (1137/1724) and establishing the vir- 
tually independent power at Haydarabad of his line, 
the Nizams or Asaf-Djahs [see HAYDARABAD. b. 
Haydarabad state]. 

The next years of his reign saw increasing depreda- 
tions by the Marafhas [g.v.] into Gudjarat. Malwa 
{q.vv.] and Haydarabad. The incursions into Malwa 
by the Péshwa Badji Rao could not be halted by the 
emperor’s general Muhammad Khan Bangash [g.v.], 
and Nizam al-Mulk was only with difficulty able to 
hold his own in Haydarabad. However, a greater 
danger now faced the troubled Mughal empire, for it 
was during Muhammad Shah’s reign, in 1151- 
2/1739, that the Persian ruler Nadir Shah Afshar 
[g.v.] marched from Afghanistan into India on the 
pretext of the emperor’s refusal to close his north- 
western frontiers to Afghan fugitives. Nadir defeated 
Muhammad Shah’s general Khan Dawran near Kar- 
nal in Dho ’I-Ka‘da 1151/February 1739, entered 
Dihli without striking a blow and in company with 
Muhammad Shah, and had his name placed in the 
khutba there and coins minted in his name. He mar- 
ried his youngest son Nasr Allah Mirza to a Mughal 
princess; and he compelled Muhammad Shah to pay 
an enormous indemnity, including the famous 
Peacock Throne of Shah Djahan I, and to cede all his 
lands north and west of the Indus before he returned 
to Kabul, leaving behind the devastated city of Dihlt. 

The stunning effects of Nadir’s sacking of the 
Mughal capital were soon apparent on the already 
disintegrating state of the empire. Provincial gover- 
nors, such as Safdar Djang in Awadh, Zakariyya? 
Khan in the Pandjab and Multan and ‘Ali-Verdi 
Khan, Mahabat Djang, in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
joined Nizam al-Mulk in the Deccan as virtually 
autonomous rulers, whilst to the east of Dihli, a new 


threat arose to Mughal imperial authority in the per- 
son of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan in Katahr [q.v.] or 
Rohilkhand. Asa final blow, the Afghan chief Ahmad 
Shah Abdali Durrani {q.v.] invaded northern India in 
1160/1747, and was only repulsed after a sharp battle 
near Sirhind. 

Muhammad Shah died on 27 Rabi‘ II 1161/16 
April 1748, and was buried in the court before the 
mausoleum of the Sufi shaykh Nizim al-Din Awliya? 
{g.v.] at Dihli, to be succeeded by his even less capable 
son Ahmad Shah Bahadur; for the remaining century 
of its nominal life, the Mughal empire was to be 
headed by emperors who were mere puppets in the 
hands of court nobles and military leaders. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Hashim  Khafi 
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1860-74, 1909-25, iii, 840; Elliot and Dowson, 
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century, Allahabad 1973, 14-34; S.A.A. Rizvi, Shah 
Wali-Allah and his times, Canberra 1980, 129-53. 

_ (C.E. Boswortn) 

MUHAMMAD SHAH I KHALDJI, ‘ALA? at- 
Din (695-715/1296-1316), was the nephew and son- 
in-law of Sultan Djalal al-Din Firdz Shah IT Khaldjr, 
whom he murdered by treachery at Kara Manikpar, 
in the province of Allahabad, in 695/1295, and 
ascended the throne of Dihli in the same year. He re- 
conquered Gudjarat (697/1297), took Citér and tem- 
porarily subdued the Radjptts (703/1303). His 
eunuch general, Malik Kafar [g.v.], seized Deogir 
and Warangal, and founded a Deccan province of the 
Dihli kingdom. The empire is said to have flourished 
during his reign. Among contemporary poets, Amir 
Khusraw [g.v.] and KhWadja Hasan held the first 
rank; Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya? [g.v.], one of the 
greatest saints of India, flourished at the same time. 
Muhammad Shah died on 6 Shawwal 715/3 January 
1316, and was buried in the tomb which he had con- 
structed in his life-time in Old Dihli. Eventually, he 
was succeeded by his third son Mubarak Khan, as 
Kutb al-Din Mubarak-Shah, who reversed many of 
the harsh and oppressive financial measures which 
had made the latter years of his father’s reign so 
burdensome. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Baki Nihawandi, 
Moaathir-i rahimi, 322-30; Nizam al-Din Ahmad 
Harawi, Tabekat-: Akbari, Lucknow 1875, 68-86; 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Athar al-sanddid, Dihli 1874, 
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390-400; Cambridge history of India. iii. Turks and 
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MUHAMMAD SHARIF at-Napjari, historian 

of Mughal India, was born in the Deccan, where he 
spent the first twenty-five years of his life. He after- 
wards visited in an official capacity Gudjarat, Malwa, 
Adjmér, Dihli, Agra, the Pandjab, Sind and Kash- 
mir. He went to the last country in the train of the 
emperor Djahangir [9.v.] and under the command of 
Kasim Khan (1031/1621). He is the author of the 
Madalis al-salatin, a short history of the kings of Dihli 
and of the Deccan dynasties from the Islamic con- 
quests to the accession of Shah Djahan, completed in 
1038/1628. 
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MUHAMMAD SHAYBANI [see  sHayBANI 
KHAN]. 

CHAMMAD TAHIR s. ‘ALI PATANI Gupy- 
ARATI, DJAMAL aL-Din, Muslim Indian authority 
on the Kur’an and traditions. He was born at 
Pafan in Gudjarat in 914/1508; after completing his 
education in his native land, he proceeded to Mecca, 
where he studied traditions with eminent scholars 
such as Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami al-Makki and others. 
He acquired much learning from ‘Alt b. Husam al- 
Din al-Muttakr (d. 975/1567) and also became his 
disciple in the Kadiri and Shadhili dervish orders. 
After his return to his native country, he tried his 
utmost to spread learning and to uproot the doctrines 
of Sayyid Muhammad al-Djawnpuri [q.v.] who had 
claimed to be the Mahdi of his time and had a con- 
siderable following among the Bohoras [q.v.], a com- 
munity to which Muhammad Tahir himself belonged. 

In 980/1572 Akbar went to conquer Gudjarat. After 
its conquest, he conferred honour on Muhammad 
Tahir by tying with his own hands a turban on his 
head, saying that it was incumbent on him, Akbar, to 
spread the true principles of Islam. Khan A‘zam ‘Aziz 
Muhammad Kikaltash was appointed governor of 
Gudjarat and he helped Muhammad Tahir in 
uprooting the new doctrines of Mahdism. But when 
‘Abd al-Rahim Khan Khanan succeeded him as 
governor, Muhammad Tahir suffered much at the 
hands of the followers of the Mahdi, and proceeded to 
the court of Akbar in Akbarabad for redress. On his 
way at Udjdjayn he was murdered by some followers 
of the pretended Mahdi in 986/1578. 

Among his various compositions in Arabic the 
following may be mentioned: 

1. Madjma‘ bihar al-anwar fi gharaib al-tanzil wa- 
lataif al-akhbér, a copious dictionary of the Kur’an 
and the Traditions, lithographed, Lakhnaw 1248, 
1284, 1314; 

2. al-Mughni fi asma? al-ridjal, a dictionary of proper 
names of traditionists, lithographed on the margin of 
the Takrib al-Tahdhib by Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, 
Dihlr 1290, 1308; and 

3. Tadhkirat al-mawdu‘at, a treatise on traditions 
that have been incorrectly attributed to the Prophet, 
Bombay 1345, Cairo 1343. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi, Akhbar al- 
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bahiyya, Lucknow 1895, 67; Fakir Muhammad, 
Hadaik al-hanafiyya, Lakhnaw 1308, 385-7; Siddik 
Hasan, Addjad al-‘uliim, Bhopal 1396, 895; Ithaf al- 
nubala? al-muttakin, Kanptr 1288, 397-400; 
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_ (M. Hipayver Hosain) 

MUHAMMAD TAKI BAHAR [see Banar]. 

MUHAMMAD-~ TAWFIK {see __ BILLAwRI; 
TAWFIK]. 

MUHAMMAD I (759-76/1358-75), the second 
king of the Bahmani dynasty of the Dakan, was 
the eldest son of Hasan, ‘Ala al-Din Bahman Shah, 
usually, but incorrectly, styled Hasan Ganga. On 
succeeding his father, on 1 Rabi‘ I 759/11 February 
1358, he carefully organised the government of the 
four provinces of the kingdom and the administration 
of the army. The pertinacity of the Hindi bankers 
and moneychangers in melting down the gold coinage 
which he introduced led to a general massacre of the 
community and the measure involved him in 
hostilities with the Hindi states of Warangal and 
Vidjayanagar. He invaded the 
Kanhaiya of Warangal three times, put his son 


dominions of. 


Nevayek Deva to death, and compelled him to pay 
heavy indemnities and to surrender the town and 
district of Golkonda [9.v.]. After this success, he 
grossly insulted Bukka I of Vidjayanagar by paying 
some dancing girls with a draft drawn by him on 
Bukka’s treasury. Bukka invaded the Raitur Doab, 
captured Mudgal [g.v.], and massacred its garrison. 
Muhammad marched against him, attacked him with 
great impetuosity, defeated him, and recovered 
Mudgal, where he rested during the rainy season. In 
768/1367 he met Bukka and Kawthal, again defeated 
him, and carried out an indiscriminate massacre of his 
subjects. The Hindiis were cowed by the slaughter of 
400,000 of their race, and Bukka was compelled to sue 
for peace. He honoured the draft and paid an indem- 
nity, and received in return a guarantee that non- 
combatants should be spared in future wars, and the 
agreement, though sometimes violated, mitigated to 
some extent the horrors of the long period of intermit- 
tent warfare between the two states. On returning 
from Vidjayanagar he completed, in 768/1367, the 
great mosque at Gulbarga [¢.v.], and then turned 
against his cousin Bahram Khan Mazandarani, who 
had for some years been in rebellion at Dawlatabad, 
defeated his army and drove its leaders into Gudjarat. 
He died in 776/1375 and was succeeded by his elder 
son, ‘Ala? al-Din Mudjahid. 
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(T.W. Harc) 

MUHAMMAD ITI (780-99/1378-97), the fifth 
king of the Bahmani dynasty of the Dakan, was 
the son of Mahmud Khan, the youngest son of ‘Ala? 
al-Din Bahman Shah, the founder of the dynasty, and 
was raised to the throne on 21 Muharram 780/20 May 
1378, after the assassination of his uncle Dawud Shah. 
Firishta’s statement that this king’s name was 
Mahmid has misled all European historians, but is 
refuted by inscriptions, legends on coins, and other 
historians. 

Muhammad II was a man of peace, devoted to 
literature and poetry, and his reign was undisturbed 
by foreign wars. He invited Hafiz [g.v.] to visit his 
court, and the great poet set out from Shiraz in 
response to the invitation, but was so terrified by a 
storm in the Persian Gulf that he disembarked and 
returned to Shiraz, whence he sent to Muhammad his 
excuses in a well-known ode. 

Between 789/1387 and 797/1395 the Dakan was 
visited by a severe famine, and the king’s measures of 
relief included the free importation of grain, the 
establishment of schools at which children were 
taught, fed, and lodged at the public expense, and 
special allowances to readers of the Kur?4n and the 
blind, but only those of his own faith profited by his 
benefactions. He died of a fever on 21 Radjab 799/20 
April 1397, and was succeeded by his elder son, 
Ghiyath al-Din. 

Bibliography: See that to MUHAMMAD 1 and to 
BAHMANIS; also Haig, in JASB, Ixxiii/1 (1904). 

(T.W. Haic) 

MUHAMMAD III, SuHams ar-Din  LasHkari 
(867-87/1463-82), the thirteenth king of the 
Bahmani dynasty of the Dakan, was the younger 
son of Humayiin Shah, and succeeded his elder 
brother, Nizam Shah, on 13 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 867/30 
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July 1463, at the age of nine. His minister was the 
famous Mahmtid Gawan, Malik al-Tudjdjar, 
Khwadja Djahan [g.v.]. A campaign against Malwa 
in 871/1467 was unsuccessful, but between 873/1469 
and 875/1471 Mahmid Gawan conquered the 
southern Konkan. In 876/1472 Nizam al-Mulk Malik 
Hasan Bahri, a Brahman who had been captured in 
Vidjayanagar and educated as a Muslim, led a suc- 
cessful expedition into southern Ufisa [g.v.}] (Orissa) 
and was rewarded with the government of Telingana. 
Fath Allah ‘Imad al-Mulk, another Brahman with 
similar history, was made governor of Berar {q.v.], 
and Yisuf ‘Adil Khan, a Turk, was appointed to 
Dawlatabad [9.v.]. In the same year, Muhammad 
captured the fortresses of Bankapur and Balganw, and 
his conduct at the siege of the latter earned for him the 
title of Lashkari, ‘‘the Soldier’’. In 879/1474 the 
Dakan suffered severely from a famine which lasted 
for two years, and in 881/1476 a rebellion in Kon- 
dawir led the king into Telingana. He relieved Malik 
Hasan, who had been besieged in Radjamahendri, 
invaded Ufisa and punished the radja, who had sup- 
ported the rebels, and on his return, in 883/1478, cap- 
tured Kondawir and assumed the title of Ghazi. 

He then set out to invade the eastern Karnatak, but 
first divided the great province of Telingana into two 
governments, mortally offending Malik Hasan the 
governor. The partition was part of a scheme, devised 
by Mahmid Gawan, to be applied to all the provinces 
of the kingdom. 

Muhammad made Kondapalli, in the Karnatak, 
his headquarters, and returned thither after carrying 
out a daring raid to Kandjeweram. From Kondapalli 
he issued an edict dividing the other three provinces 
of his kingdom, Berar, Dawlatabad, and Gulbarga 
[g-v.] each into two governments. The measure was 
intensely unpopular, but it was only the vindictive 
Malik Hasan that actively resented it. He regarded 
Mahmid Gawan as the author of all the unpopular 
reforms, and by means of a forged letter persuaded 
the young king that his minister was in league with the 
foreign enemies of the state. Muhammad, when 
under the influence of drink, summoned his faithful 
minister, and on 5 Safar 886/5 April 1481, without 
any inquiry into the circumstances of the case, caused 
his head to be struck off. Mahmdd’s innocence was 
established immediately after his death, and from the 
day of his unjust execution may be dated the collapse 
of the authority of the Bahmani kings. Of the two par- 
ties in the state all the foreigners, led by Yasuf ‘Adil 
Khan, who established himself at Bidjapar, and the 
respectable portion of the Dakanis, led by Fath Allah 
“Imad al-Mulk of Berar, avoided intercourse with the 
king, who was thrown into the arms of the assassins, 
led by Malik Hasan. The amirs accompanied Muham- 
mad to Bidar [q.v. | and subsequently on an expedition 
to Balganw, but encamped apart from the royal 
troops, and always saluted the king from a distance, 
refusing to enter his presence. Muhammad attempted 
to drown his grief and humiliation in drink, from the 
effects of which he died at Bidar on 1 Safar 887/22 
March 1482, crying out in his last moments that 
Mahmud Gawan was slaying him. He was succeeded 
by his son Shihab al-Din Mahmid, who was never- 
theless a king only in name. 

Bibliography: See that to MUHAMMAD I and to 
BAHMANIS. (T.W. Haic) 
MUHAMMADIYYA, a term denoting four 

distinct ‘Alid groups: (1) The descendants of 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. In the 4th/10th century 
they are reported to have been few in number, but to 
have none the less held positions of leadership in Fars, 


Kazwin, Kumm and Rayy. By the 6th/12th century 
their numbers appear to have grown. 

(2) Believers in the Mahdiship of Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Nafs al-Zakiyya (d. 145/762 [9.v.]). 
This Hasanid pretender enjoyed widespread support 
among a variety of Shi‘is long before his uprising 
against the ‘Abbasids. The term Muhammadiyya 
denotes two groups of his supporters: 

(a) A sub-sect of the extremist Manstriyya (g.v. ]. 
The members of this sub-sect asserted that Abi Man- 
sar al-‘Idjli (d. between 120/738 and 126/744) had 
during his lifetime regarded himself merely as a tem- 
porary trustee (mustawda‘) of the imdmate after 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Bakir [g.v.], and that upon his 
death the imamate had reverted to the ‘Alids in the 
person of al-Nafs al-Zakiyya (rather than passing to 
Abu Mansur’s son, as maintained by a rival sub-sect, 
the Husayniyya). 

(b) The Mughiriyya (followers of al-Mughira b. 
Sa‘id, d. 119/737). The imamate of al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya is said to have been upheld by al-Mughira 
himself, though this may be a retrojection of the later 
views of the group. After the death of al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya, members of the Mughiriyya espoused the 
docetic doctrine that it was not he who had fallen in 
battle, but a devil who had assumed his bodily form. 

Both groups held that al-Nafs al-Zakiyya had gone 
into occultation (according to some sources, in (fz) the 
mountain of al-Tammiyya in Nadjd) and would 
return as the Mahdi. The belief in his Mahdiship was 
not restricted to the Muhammadiyya: the 
heresiographer Aba ‘Isa al-Warrak (alive in 
250/864/868 [q.v.]) ascribes it also to a group of the 
Djaridiyya {q.v. }. 

(3) Believers in the imamate of Abi Dija‘far 
Muhammad, a son of the tenth Jmam, ‘SAIi al-Hadi al- 
“Askari (d. 254/868 [g.v.]). These Muhammadiyya 
argued, against the Imami Shi‘is, that al-Hadi had 
conferred the imamate on Muhammad (who was 
apparently his eldest son), rather than on Muham- 
mad’s brother al-Hasan. Some Imami Shi‘%i traditions 
seem to imply (perhaps in response to this argument) 
that although Muhammad was initially chosen as 
Imam, the nomination was transferred to al-Hasan as 
a result of a change in the divine plans (dada? [q.v.}). 
The Muhammadiyya, however, maintained that the 
nomination of an Jmam was irreversible, i.e. not sub- 
ject to bada?, They further disputed the Imami Shi‘i 
claim that Muhammad had died in Samarra while his 
father was still alive, asserting rather that al-Hadi had 
concealed him out of fear for his life. A group among 
them claimed that Muhammad was the last Jmam, that 
he went into occultation, and that he would return as 
al-Mahdi al-Ka’im. Others (who presumably denied 
that he went into occultation) maintained that he had 
male offspring (the implication being that one of them 
was to be the next Jmam). The Muhammadiyya must 
have posed a significant challenge to the Imamiyya: 
Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kummi (d. 299/911-12 or 
301/913-14) composed a treatise attacking both their 
views and those of the Dja‘fariyya (who upheld the 
imamate of al-Hadi’s son Dja‘far). The treatise, 
known as K. al-Dtya? fi ’l-radd ‘ala ’l-muhammadiyya wa 
t-dafariya or K. al-Diya? fi ’l-imama, is no longer 
extant. By the time of Abu Dja‘far al-Tusi (d. 
460/1067) these Muhammadiyya were extinct. 

(4) Believers in the divinity of the Prophet Muham- 
mad. These Muhammadiyya (or Mimiyya) origin- 
ated in Kufan ghulat circles of the late 2nd/8th cen- 
tury, and were particularly active in the 3rd/9th 
century. They are sometimes referred to as Mukham- 
misa [q.v.], although this term is usually used in a 
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broader sense to denote all Shi‘is who held the gnostic 
belief that the one, unknown God manifests himself as 
a pentad. In their system (as described by Sa‘d b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Kummi) Muhammad is both the 
unknown God, and God’s only true manifestation on 
earth. God first appeared before mankind as a light, 
calling upon them to acknowledge his oneness. They 
refused, and this was apparently the act of rebellion 
that initiated the fall from heaven. God then appeared 
in human form so that his creatures might trust him 
and not fear him. He appeared (but only to the Arabs, 
it would seem) as successive prophets and messengers: 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses and Jesus; to the non- 
Arabs he appeared as successive kings and rulers of 
the world. Mankind still refused to confess his unity, 
and so he appeared in the form of a number of Imams, 
and was then accepted. Of these Imams, only members 
of the ahi al-kisa? [q.v.| are mentioned by name. They 
are (in addition to Muhammad) ‘Ali, Fatima (God 
can assume the form of a woman), al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn, who together constitute the divine pentad. 
The Jmams are reincarnations of God; as such they are 
mere illusions or ‘‘names’’ concealing the true 
‘‘meaning’’ (ma‘na) which is Muhammad. A parallel 
structure incorporates other elect members of the 
community, all of whom are arranged in a hierar- 
chical fashion. Thus God’s only true messenger or 
“‘gate’’ (bab) is Salman al-Farisi [q.v.], who appears 
with Muhammad before Arabs and non-Arabs; other 
abwab, who include various leaders of the Kufan 
ghulat, are reincarnations of Salman. The normal 
obligations of Islam (prayer, fasting, etc.) were 
imposed as a punishment on those who deny the 
truth, and are not incumbent upon believers who have 
passed the test (mu?min mumtahan). The spirits of those 
who deny the truth transmigrate through both 
animate and inanimate bodies (tandsukh), and end up 
as minerals or stones. The believer who acknowledges 
the truth, in contrast, passes through seven stages, 
each lasting 10,000 years, during which he wears 
seven different bodies like seven garments (akmisa): 
when he outgrows one garment, he puts on another. 
After 70,000 years he becomes a gnostic (“@rif) and 
attains knowledge of the ultimate (ma‘rifat al-ghaya): 
the veil is removed and he sees God, that is Muham- 
mad, in his essence and light. 

No works of the Muhammadiyya have survived, 
but we know the names of at least two authors who 
wrote in defence of the sect: al-Fayyad b. SAli b. 
Muhammad b. al-Fayyad, whose father was a katt for 
al-Mu‘tadid (regn. 279-89/892-902), and who was 
executed during his caliph’s reign; and al-Nahiki 
[q.v.], mentioned as an ‘Sami! (finance officer) of the 
Badiraya district of west Baghdad (al-Tanikhi, 
Nishwar al-muhadara, Damascus 1348/1930, 16-18; 
Hilal al-Sabi?, Ta*rikh al-Wuzara?, ed. H.F. Amedroz, 
Beirut 1904, 76-7). Both composed works attacking 
the K. al-Sirat of Ishak b. Muhammad al-Nakha‘i al- 
Ahmar al-Kufi (d. 286/899). Ishak was one of the 
SAyniyya (‘Alya@iyya), who were among the 
upholders of ‘Ali’s divinity. Al-Fayyad’s work is enti- 
tled al-Kistas; the title of al-Nahiki’s book is not 
recorded. In addition, Muhammad b. Bashir (who 
after the death of the seventh Imam Musa al-Kazim 
[q.v.] claimed to be his legatee) can also be counted 
among the Muhammadiyya (although this is nowhere 
explicitly stated), since he taught that Muhammad 
was reincarnated in the Jmams. 

The Muhammadiyya caused concern among the 
mainstream Imamiyya, who attempted in their 
writings to refute their doctrines. One such work (no 
longer extant) was composed by al-Fadl b. Shadhan 


al-Naysaburi (d. 260/873-4) under the title K. al-Radd 
‘ala ‘l-ghaliya al-Muhammadiyya or K. al-Radd ‘ala 
‘L-ghulat. 

The heresiographers mention several other 
unnamed groups who upheld Muhammad’s divinity. 
One such group maintained that Muhammad was a 
demiurge empowered by God (tafwid) to create this 
world and to direct its affairs. This belief is typical of 
the Mufawwida, who are often mentioned together 
with the Mukhammisa. 
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(E. KOHLBERG) 

AL-MUHAMMADIYYA [see Fanaa]. 

MUHAMMAD ZAYS [see ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN KHAN; 
AFGHANISTAN. V. HISTORY (3) THE AFGHAN NATIONAL 
STATE (B) THE BARAKZAY (OR MUHAMMADZAY) DYNASTY; 
HABIB ALLAH KHAN; MUHAMMAD DAWUD KHAN; and 
AMAN ALLAH in Suppl.]. 

MUHAMMARA, the former name (in use till 
1937) of the Persian town and port on the Haffar 
channel to the lower Karan river [q.v.], now known as 
Khurramshahr. Hence for the history of Muham- 
mara, see KHURRAMSHAHR, and also KHAZ‘AL KHAN. 
To the references given in the Brbls. to these two 
articles should be added: H.G. Rawlinson, Notes on 
Mohamrah and the Cha’ab Arabs, in Procs. Royal Geogr. 
Soc., i, 351 ff.; Naval Intelligence Division, Geo- 
graphical Handbooks, Persta, London 1945, index s.v. 
Khurramshahr, M.‘A. al-Nadjdjar, al-Ta°rikh al-siyast li- 
imarat ‘Arabistan al-‘arabiyya, 1897-1925, Cairo 1971, 
CA.N. al-Hulw, al-Muhammara, madina wa-imdara 
‘arabiyya, Baghdad 1972; W.T. Strunk, The reign of 
Shaikh Khaz‘al ibn Jabir and the suppression of the prin- 
cipality of ‘Arabistan, doctoral thesis, Univ. of Indiana 
1977, unpubl.; A.J. Cottrell et alii (eds.), The Persian 
Gulf states, a general survey, Baltimore and London 
1980, 52-4, 59, 87-8, 227, 613-14; S. Soucek, 
‘Arabistan or Khizistan?, in Iranian Studies, xvii/2-3 
(1984), 195-213. (Ep.) 

MUHAMMIRA [see KHURRAMDINIYyA]. 

MUHANNA, Banv, better known in the sources as 
the Al Muhanna, an Arab Bedouin branch of the 
Banu Rabi‘a, descendants of a minor line of the 
Djarrah family, who in return belonged to the larger 
tribe of Tayyi’. In genealogical terms, Tayyi? was 
part of Kahtan, and consequently the Bani Muhanna 
were treated as Yamani in their general allegiance. It 
is known that Tayyi’, who were well-established in 
southern Bilad al-Sham, formed part of the Karamita 
[see KARMATI] army, which in 360/971 took over al- 
Ramla [g.v.] in Palestine. The Tayyi?’s power 
increased to the extent that they were able, in 
401/1010-11, to appoint al-Hasan b. Dja‘far al-‘Alawi 
as a caliph under their tutelage, although they had to 
abandon him two years later due to Fatimid pressure. 
The Djarrahids were never trusted by the Fatimids, 
who recognised the political ambitions of the Arab 
tribes in Syria, a land contested by several political 
powers of the time. 

In 410/1019, the three major Arab tribes of Tayyi’, 
Kalb and Kilab in Syria formed a political alliance 
which lasted for one decade. The aim of that alliance, 
an unprecedented step, was to coordinate their 
policies in order to control the badiya against any 
foreign dominance. This growth in the strength of 





Arab tribes in the affairs of Syria can be explained on 
the basis of the absence of strong administration there 
at the time. Such an administration was only realised 
through the Saldjiks after 1071. Consequently, the 
power of indigenous groups, including the Arab 
tribes, remained outside political control, and the 
Tayyi?’s tribes and their alliances came to dominate 
tribal life in the Syrian desert for seven centuries to 
come. They advanced from their localities in Palestine 
and Trans-Jordan also to occupy the area stretching 
from Hawran, east of Damascus, Hims, Hama and 
Aleppo, up to the banks of the Euphrates. This power 
reached its zenith when they even expanded their 
authority inside al-Hidjaz at the expense of other well- 
established tribes. Contemporary historians explain 
this on the basis of the competent leadership provided 
by a number of Tayyi? families, in particular the Bana 
Muhanna, while other tribes were feuding among 
themselves. Tayyi? tribes flourished in Syria when the 
region was exposed to threats by both the Franks and 
later the Mongols. Historians have observed that, 
whenever the administration in Bilad al-Sham was 
strong, the tribes, including the Band Muhanna, gave 
their loyalty to the ruling dynasty. Occasionally, they 
and their cousins had contacts with the Franks or 
changed allegiances to the Il-Khanids in Baghdad. 

Early references indicate that the Burid governor of 
Damascus, the Atabeg Tughtigin (497-522/1103-28) 
had the support of the leader of the Rabi‘a against the 
Franks. Similar support was lent to the Zangids, who 
in return awarded to a number of amirs of Rabi‘a 
ikta‘s. Salah al-Din [g.v.] attempted to organise the 
affairs of the Arab tribes in the region of Damascus 
through the office of the city governor. His brother al- 
Malik al-SAdil (d. 615/1218) initiated the idea of a 
new institution: that of amir al-‘Arab, in order to 
arrange comprehensively the relationship between the 
Arab tribes and the state, appointing Haditha b. al- 
Fadl b. Rabi‘a to that post. Several amirs held this 
position during the Ayyubid times, but due to the 
fragility of the Ayyubid system, the amir failed to 
prevail over all the Arab chiefs, for the amir was no 
more than one among equals. Most of the chiefs were 
integrated into the kta‘ system and_ received 
customary payments from the Ayyubid sultans. 

The Mamluk sultanate, contrary to the Ayyubids, 
treated Syria as a frontier province facing the Franks, 
Mongols and later, the Ottomans. Arab tribes 
merited special attention from the Mamluk sultans, 
who either needed their manpower as auxiliaries or 
feared their unstable loyalty. 

In 663/1265, al-Zahir Baybars dismissed ‘Ali b. 
Haditha and appointed ‘Isi b. Muhanna (d. 
683/1284) to be amir over all Arabs. ‘Isa, who took 
part with other amirs against the Mongols in 
658/1260, at the battle of ‘Ayn Djalit [9.v.], was also 
addressed as the King of the Arabs. This regal title did 
not stop the Mamluks from granting the title of amir 
to other chieftains, specially to the heads of the Al 
Murra [q.v.], a major Tayyi? clan dwelling in the 
region of Hawran. ‘Isa held the post for twenty years, 
only interrupted for a few months when he allied 
himself in 679/1280 with a rebellious Mamluk amir, 
Sunkur al-Ashkar. On his death, the position was 
assigned to his son Muhanna (d. 735/1334), who was 
given the title of Husam al-Din and granted the 
village of Sarmin in the region of Aleppo as an ikta‘. 
He was the head of a line of Rabi‘a after whom the Al 
or Banu Muhanna came to be known. The relation- 
ship between Muhanna and sultan al-Ashraf Khalil 
was characterised by enmity, to the extent that 
Muhanna and a number of his relatives in Radjab 
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692/June 1293 were jailed in the citadel of Cairo. On 
the sultan’s death (693/1294), they were released and 
the mara was given to Muhanna. During their deten- 
tion, some members of the Al Muhanna collaborated 
with the Il-Khanids in ‘Irak against the Mamluks. 
Cold relations prevailed between Sultan al-Nasir 
Muhammad (d. 741/1340) and Muhanna; and when 
the Mongols invaded Syria in 702/1303, Muhanna 
was in a state of rebellion. However, due to the 
intervention of the famous theologian Ibn Taymiyya 
(d. 728/1327 [q.v.]) and other Damascus scholars, he 
joined the Mamlaks against the Mongols at the battle 
of Mardj al-Suffar [g.v.], where the Mamluks 
emerged victorious. This step taken by Muhanna 
cemented temporarily his relation with the sultan, 
who in 711/1311 refused Muhanna’s request to par- 
don three senior Mamluk officers, Kara Sunkur, ‘Izz 
al-Din al-Afram and Zardkash, who feared the 
sultan’s machinations against them. They then took 
refuge with Muhanna, who despatched them in the 
company of his son Sulayman to Muhammad 
Khudabanda Oldjeytii [g.v.] in Baghdad. They were 
well-received at the Il-Khanid court, and robes of 
honour were sent to Muhanna, who moved to 
Baghdad. His brother Fadl was named as the amir of 
the Arabs. The two brothers nevertheless secretly 
maintained relations with the Mamluks. In ‘Irak 
Muhanna was allegedly given Basra, Hilla, Kafa and 
other towns in the Euphrates basin. This information, 
provided by Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari (d. 742/1341), 
requires further investigation yet indicates the degree 
of prestige which he enjoyed in Baghdad. His son 
Sulayman took an active part in the Mongol armies 
which in 712/1312 raided Rahba and, in 715/1315, 
pillaged Tadmur. When Abi Sa‘id became II-Khan 
in 717/1317, he exchanged letters with al-Nasir 
Muhammad. These resulted in 720/1320 in an agree- 
ment to stop the Al Muhann from attacking Mamlak 
lands in Syria, and in return, the Mamliks would 
stop Arab and Turkoman tribes from raiding ‘Irak. 
Nevertheless, Muhanna and his followers who had left 
‘Irak mounted a series of raids against the pilgrims, 
and even the Mamluks’ emissaries were looted on 
their way back to Cairo. Muhanna’s answer to his 
nephew Sayf b. Fadl was that he was earning his 
livelihood by the sword since he was not dependent on 
the sultan of Egypt or on the sultan of ‘Irak. 

Muhanna remained in rebellion in the desert for 14 
years. In 734/1333, he went in person to Cairo, where 
he was well received by the sultan, who reappointed 
him amir of the Arabs. He returned to Syria, where he 
died in the following year near Salamiyya. 

A number of his sons, Misa Fayyad, Sulayman, 
Ahmad and Hiyar in addition to two nephews, ‘Isa 
and Sayf b. Fadl, subsequently held the position. The 
house of Muhanna suffered from continuous feuding 
and further fragmentation. In 738/1328, Hiyar b. 
Muhanna and his supporters fled to ‘Irak, and in 
752/1351 he took part with a certain Mamluk amir 
Bibgha Aris and the Turkoman Kara Dhu ’I-Kadir 
against the sultan, causing his dismissal from the 
imara. His brother Fayyad contemplated establishing 
contacts with the Il-Khanids in ‘Irak in order to 
invade Syria. Nu‘ayr b. Hiyar b. Muhanna (730- 
808/1329-1400), who was given the name Shams al- 
Din Muhammad, represented the third generation of 
the Al Muhanna, who held the position jointly with 
two other amirs for a while till 781/1379, when he 
became sole amir. He lost favour three times during 
the reign of sultan Barkak. He took a major role in 
supporting Tamir-Bugha al-Ashrafi, known as Min- 
tash, in his rebellion which lasted from 791/1389 to 


795/1393. He and his tribe shared in the battles waged 
against the Mamluk armies sent from Egypt to quell 
the rebellion. Many defeats were inflicted on Min- 
tash, to the extent that members of the Al Muhanna 
prevailed on Nu‘ayr to betray Mintash, and he agreed 
to hand him over to the governor of Aleppo in 
7935/1393. When Timur {q.v.] was advancing on 
Syria, he sent a robe of honour to Nu‘ayr, which he 
accepted with gratitude, but in 803/1400 he sided with 
the Mamluks against Timur. He remained influential 
tll he was killed in a battle with the governor of 
Aleppo in 808/1406. It seems that the role of the Al 
Muhanna in the 9th/15th century decreased. When 
the Ottomans advanced into Syria, Amir Mudlidj 
clashed with the Ottoman armies. The Ottomans 
retained the office of imara but restored the old title 
used by the Zangids of amir ‘Arab al-Sham rather than 
amir al-‘Arab, in accordance with their administrative 
division of Syria into three provinces. This last was no 
longer a frontier province, but was within the 
Ottoman heartland. The 17th-century chroniclers 
refer to a certain amir Nasir b. Muhanna as amir al- 
‘Arab in ‘Irak, and there are plenty of references to the 
Al Hiyar as an offshoot of the Al Muhanna in the 
region of Hama. 

Arab amirs were treated by the Mamliks as Arab 
people of the sword, ‘Arab al-Suydf. They formed part 
of the fourth grade in the Mamlak military hierarchy. 
All amirs were confirmed in their positions through a 
special diploma (manshir) or order (marsiim) issued 
with a set of specific titles by the sultan himself. A 
special office was created in most of the Mamlak prov- 
inces to deal with Arab affairs, headed by an expert 
referred to as a Mihmindar (q.v.]. The sources provide 
the names of many amirs in Bilad al-Sham, most of 
them from Tayyi? tribes like the Band Muhanna. 

As cattle and camel-raisers, the Band Muhanna 
were entrusted with a number of duties, such as guar- 
ding routes, bridges, and narrow passes, protecting 
pilgrims and merchants, and acting as guards for 
armies and official emissaries. In addition, they 
were expected to gather intelligence about the enemy, 
and participate in wars of the ruling power against its 
enemies or dissident Mamluk amirs. They were to 
help the state in collecting dues (zakat) on cattle and 
sheep from the tribes. As a token of goodwill, they 
were expected to present the sultans’ stables, whether 
in Cairo or Istanbul, with a number of noble horses 
and young camels annually. In return for these ser- 
vices, the amirs were paid an annual customary pay- 
ment, given honorific titles and had robes of honour 
bestowed upon them. Some Mamluk sultans gave 
lavishly to Arab amirs, to the extent that al-Nasir 
Muhammad was blamed for over-indulging Arab 
chiefs and their households. 

The Arab amirs were included as people of the 
sword in the ikfa© system in Syria under the supervi- 
sion of the Diwan al-Djaysh. Several towns were men- 
tioned as ikta‘s for Arab amirs, e.g., Salamiyya, 
Ma‘arra, Tadmur, Sarmin and Damat Dimashk. Al- 
Makrizi (d. 821/1418) states that ‘Isa, the ancestor of 
the Al Muhanna and his descendants, numbering 
110, each had an zmra and ikta‘, which exemplifies the 
special position that the family enjoyed within the kta‘ 
system; but in cases of rebellion, these grants, some- 
times referred to as ‘‘bread’’ (khubz, pl. akhbaz), might 
be taken back by the state, a phenomenon occurring 
often enough for the Mamluks to establish a new 
chancery under the name of al-Murtadja‘ min akhbaz al- 
‘Arab to administer ikta‘s reclaimed by the state. 
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MUHARIB, the name of several Arab tribes 

(Wistenfeld, Register zu den geneal. Tabellen, 320, gives 
five of this name) of which the most important is that 
of the Muharib b. Khadafa b. Kays ‘SAylan 
(Wistenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, D, 8). They do not how- 
ever seem to have been of very great importance 
either in the Djahiliyya or in Islam; Ibn al-Kalbi only 
gives them two pages of his Djamharat al-ansab (B.L. 
ms., Add. 23, 297, fols. 163b-165b; cf. Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Tabellen, 92, Register 425) but these add con- 
siderably to the very meagre information in the 
Tabellen especially as regards the lines of ‘Alib. Djasr 
b. Muharib and of Badhawa (sic) b. Dhuhl b. Tarif 
b. Khalaf b. Muharib. A typical Bedouin tribe, the 


Muhérib lived in the mountainous region of southern 


Nadjd between Medina and al-Yamama (Wistenfeld, 
Register, 320, following Ibn Kutayba, Kitab al-Ma‘arif, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, 41); several places in their territory 
are recorded in Yakit’s geographical dictionary (cf. 
the index of tribes, s.v.). We know very little about 
their history before Islam; they were closely connected 
with other tribes of the great group of the Kays 
‘Aylan, like the Hawazin, with whom they are said to 
have shared the worship of the idol Djihar (Yakit, 
Mu‘djam, ed. Wistenfeld, ii, 167, ll. 2-3 = 
Wellhausen, Reste2, 65; cf. Tad) al-Sariis, iii, 115, 1.7 
from below), and especially the Ghatafan (notably 
their clan Tha‘laba b. Sa‘d b. Dhubyan), alongside of 
whom the clan of the al-Khudr b. Tarif b. Khalaf 
b. Muharib (the genealogy of the Tadellen is to be rec- 
tified inasmuch as al-Malik is the name of al-Khudr 
and not that of his father) fought the war known as the 
yawm al-huraka or yawm Dérat Mawdi‘ alluded to by the 
poet of the Dhubyan Husayn b. al-Humam in some 
of his poems (cf. al-Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, nos. xii 
and xci, and the commentary of Ibn al-Anbari, with 
the passages quoted in the notes). 

The Muharib at the beginning of Islam were hostile 
to Muhammad; this hostility was perhaps only the 
continuation of that which prevailed between the 
nomad tribes of the ‘Aliya of al-Nadjd and the citizens 
of Medina. Thus we find, in the early years of the 
Hidjra, that Muhammad sent against them (and 
against the Ghatafan) a series of expeditions, of the 
nature of raids and counterraids rather than regular 
military enterprises (our sources give 30 or 40 men as 
the total of the Muslim forces); the details of their 
fighting are given in Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, i, 537- 
8 (3 A.H., § 6), 596-7 (5 A.H., § 3), 689-90 (6 A.H., 
§ 1), 694 (6 A.H., § 6) with reference to the sources 
utilised (we may add Ibn Sa‘d, ii/1, 23-4, 43-4, 61-2). 
One part at least of the tribute must, however, have 
been attracted within the growing sphere of Muslim 
influence, since we find Muharibis in the cavalry led 
by al-Zubayr at the taking of Mecca (Caetani, Annali, 
ii, 8 A.H., § 390). But it was only in 10 A.H. that the 
Muharib sent their ambassadors to Muhammad and 
gave their formal adhesion to Islam (Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 43; 
cf. Caetani, Annali, ii, 344-5); even on this occasion 
they were conspicuous by their uncouthness, quite 
Bedouin, of which another example is given in the 
anecdote of the Muharibi (he is said to have been 
called Suwa? b. al-Harith or b. Kays) who dared to 
doubt the Prophet’s word in connection with the pur- 
chase of a horse (cf. Ibn Sa‘d, iv/2, 90-1, etc., and 
Caetani, Annali, ix, 627-8). 

The Muharib abandoned Islam during the Ridda 
but were easily brought back to obedience (Annali, ii, 
594, 596, 11 A.H., §§ 115, 118); they took part in the 
conquest of ‘Irak (Ibn Hadjar, /saba, Cairo 1325, iv, 
20-1: biography of ‘A?idh b. Sa‘id, who fought at al- 
Kadisiyya and Djalula and again, in 36 and 37, at the 
Battle of the Camel and that of Siffin, where he was 
slain); they were encamped at Kufa in the same 
quarter as the Usad and Ghatafan, not far from that 
allotted to the Tamim (al-Tabart, i, 2490, 2495). In 
the period after the conquests, many Mubhéribis 
settled in Syria and thence went with the Syrian 
troops to Spain. 

The contribution of the Muharib to the politics and 
literature of Arabia was practically nil; we need only 
mention the name of Lakit b. Bukayr b. al-Nadr 
(d. 190/806), who belonged to a branch of the Bana 
‘Alt b. Djasr b. Muharib, a poet (cf. al-Tabari, iii, 
540), ascetic and historian (Fthrist, 94, and Yakit, 
Irshad, ed. Margoliouth, vi, 218-20, give a list of his 
works, relating mainly to literary history). 

Of the other tribes bearing the name of Muharib, 
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the best known is the Meccan tribe of the Muharib b. 
Fihr of the Kuraysh al-Zawahir, to which al-Dahhak 
b. Kays belonged [q.v.]; see Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, 
Tabellen, 4, 34, Register 425. The Muharib lampooned 
by al-Farazdak and celebrated by Djarir (Nakaid, ed. 
Bevan, 817, 1. 4, 1039 1. 2) are difficult to identify; it 
is not certain, although they are so identified in the 
index, that they were the Muharib b. Khasafa. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(G. Levi DELLA Vipa) 

AL-MUHARRAK, a town on an island of the 
same name in the Bahrayn archipelago. The low- 
lying, irregular, crescent-shaped island, which covers 
an area 54% sq. miles, lies 14 miles to the north-east 
of the main island of Bahrayn [g.v.] and it is the 
second largest in the archipelago. The town, which is 
on the south-western side of the island, is located at 
lat. 26° 16’ N, long. 52° 37’ E. The only other settle- 
ment of any size on the island is that of al-Hadd, some 
three miles to the east. In the past, supplies of drink- 
ing water for the island came from a series of offshore, 
submarine, freshwater springs. 

The early history of al-Muharrak is, like that of 
Bahrayn, obscure. Some sources refer to the island 
under the name ‘Arad. In the 19th century the ruling 
Al Khalifa dynasty [g.v.] usually resided at Muharrak 
for most of the year, moving to Manama [g.v.] only 
in the hottest summer months. As well as being the 
administrative capital, al-Muharrak was then also the 
major centre of commerce and pearl fishing. Accord- 
ing to Lorimer, the total population of the island in 
1905 was approximately 38,500. The town contained 
20,000 people and there were over 300 stalls in its 
bazaar. More than 700 local vessels used the harbour, 
of which nearly 300 were engaged in the pearl trade. 
The population of al-Hadd was then approximately 
8,000 and it had 167 pearling vessels. 

In the second decade of the 20th century, Manama 
began to grow in importance and it became the capital 
of the amirate. It was linked by a causeway and a 
motor road to al-Muharrak in 1942. The fortunes of 
al-Muharrak had been damaged by the decline in 
pearl fishing in the 1930s, but the development of air 
routes between Europe, India and the Far East 
prompted the construction of landing facilities for 
both sea-planes and aircraft. In 1971, the runway 
near the town was lengthened, and the airport was 
modernised; it is currently one of the busiest in the 
region. According to the 1971 census, the population 
of the town was 38,000; ten years later it had risen to 
62,000. 

Bibliography: See the works listed in the articles 

BAHRAYN, AL-KHALIFA and MANAMA. 

(R.M. Burret) 

AL-MUHARRAM (a.), the first month of the 
Muslim year. The name is originally not a proper 
name but an adjective, as the article shows, qualifying 
Safar. In the pre-Islamic period, the first two months 
of the old Meccan year were Safar [g.v.] I and II, 
which is reflected in the dual @ potiori of al-Safaran for 
al-Muharram and Safar; in the old Arab year, the first 
half year consisted of ‘‘three months of two months 
each’’ (Wellhausen), as the two Safars were followed 
by two Rabi‘s and two Djumadas. The first of the two 
Safars, as the one that belonged to the sacred months, 
was given the adjectival epithet al-muharram which 
gradually became the name of the month itself. As 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja also belonged to the sacred months, 
three of the four sacred months came together except 
in leap year. The month intercalated to equate the 
year to the solar year was inserted after Dhu ’l- 
Hidjdja and was not sacred. It thus came about that 


learned Muslims described the intercalation as 
renaming the Muharram concerned as Safar, i.e. as 
making Muharram not sacred; they meant that the 
month after the pilgrimage, which they consider as al- 
Muharram, following the custom, is not sacred, i.e. is 
Safar, and the second month, i.e. in their view Safar, 
is al-Muharram. In doing this they of course overlook 
the fact that Safar proper now only comes third; but 
when the intercalary month was abolished in Islam, 
the proper conception of the state of affairs was lost 
[see NASP]. 

In the early period when an attempt was made to 
equate with the solar year by inserting intercalary 
months—which was not successful on account of the 
ignorance of the old Arabs in astronomical matters— 
al-Muharram introduced the winter half-year, as the 
names of the first six months show. The Arab year 
began, like the Jewish one, in autumn. After Muham- 
mad had forbidden the insertion of the intercalary 
months in stra IX, 37, 1 Muharram, the beginning 
of the year, went through all the seasons as the year, 
which now consisted of 12 lunar months, had always 
only 354 or 355 days, as it still has. Whether the first 
month of the year was originally marked by a festival, 
we do not know. Wellhausen endeavoured to show 
that the hadjdj originally fell in the first month of the 
year, so that Muharram was haram in its quality as 
Dhu ’l-Hidjdja. This also suggests that there was 
originally only one sacred month, but it was observed 
at different times in different parts of Arabia. The 
Kur?an always speaks of the sacred month (II, 194, 
217; V, 2, 97); only in stra IX, 36, in laying down 
the method of reckoning time, does it speak of four 
sacred months, in which it was sought to recognise a 
later declaration of the equal sanctity of four different 
sacred months of different districts, which was how- 
ever illusory, as within Islam the peace of God reigns 
without this and, according to sura II, 217, the 
defence of the faith takes preference over the sacred 
month. What the sacred month referred to in the 
Kur°4n is, we do not know; in sia V, 2, at any rate, 
the month of the pilgrimage must be meant, which fits 
Wellhausen’s theory excellently. The commentators 
think Radjab or Dhu ’1-Ka‘da is meant, at any rate 
not al-Muharram. 

Al-Muharram has 30 days of which, in addition to 
the first as the beginning of the year, the following are 
specially noted: the ninth as the fast-day of the Shi‘r 
ascetics; the tenth as the anniversary of Karbala? 
(60/680), on which al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
[g.2.] fell fighting against the caliph Yazid b. 
MuSawiya and therefore the great day of mourning 
for the Shi‘a (on the significance of 10 Muharram for 
the Sunnis, see ‘AsHURA?), celebrated by pilgrimages 
to the sacred places of the Shi‘a, especially to Karbala? 
[g.v.], in which the passion play, representing the 
death of SAli’s sons [see Ta‘ziya], plays the most 
important part; also the sixteenth as the day of the 
selection of Jerusalem as the krb/a [q.v.] and the seven- 
teenth as the day of the arrival of the ‘‘people of the 
elephant’’ (sira CV [see aL-FiL]}). 

Bibliography: J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. 
Heidenthums®, Berlin 1897, 94-101; A. Moberg, An- 
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MUHASABA (a.), literally, ‘‘accounting’’. 

1. In mystical theology. Here the term is more 
precisely muhasabat al-nafs, ‘‘inward accounting, 
spiritual accounting’’. 

The concept is connected both with the Kur’anic 
symbolism of commerce and with that of the final end 
of man. It should be noted that, like all the verbal 
nouns of the mufa‘ala type, linguistic creations in the 
fields of the Arab-Islamic sciences and of spirituality, 
the word muhdsaba belongs neither to the lexicon of the 
Kur’an nor to that of the Tradition. Kur anic 
vocabulary and the vocabulary of the Tradition only 
uses verbal nouns derived from form III (fa‘ala) of the 
feral type, and when a mufa“ala is a doublet of a fil, 
the semantic difference is usually that of the abstract 
and the concrete, the moral and the physical. But, in 
both cases, it is a matter of a transitive action, a put- 
ting of something into effect, or sometimes an interac- 
tion (see the linguistic remarks of al-Kushayri with 
regard to the word mushdahada, inward vision, in his 
Risala, 43). Muhasaba is the learned doublet of Aisab, 
the ‘‘accounting’’ of God on the Day of Resurrection, 
to which allusion is made in the recommendation, 
generally attributed to ‘Umar, ‘‘Take account of your 
souls yourselves (hdsibu anfusakum) before account is 
made of them, weigh them before they are weighed 
(sc. in the Divine Balance, al-Mizan), and prepare 
yourselves for the supreme examination!’’ (cf. al- 
Tirmidhi, Sunan, 38, Book of the Resurrection, ch. 
25; the two first phrases are found, reversed, in a 
khutba of SAli, Nahdj al-balagha, ed. with Muhammad 
SAbduh’s commentary, Beirut n.d., i, 159; the first 
phrase is attributed to the Prophet by Ibn ‘Arabi, in 
ch. 32 of his Futuhat). 

It is to al-Ghazali that we owe the most detailed 
study of the concept and practice of muhasaba, in Book 
38 of his Ihya? (iv, 336-61) entitled ‘‘On spiritual 
surveillance (murakaba) and inward accounting’’. He 
takes up and develops a certain number of formula- 
tions of al-Harith b. Asad al-Muhasibi, ‘‘the man of 
muhasaba’’ (in his RiSaya, ch. 7, 36-43), and of Aba 
Talib al-Makki (in his Kut al-Kulib, i, ch. 23, 114-22). 
It is the concept of murabafa (a learned doublet of ribat, 
literally, ‘‘to mount guard’’) which is fundamental in 
al-Ghazali’s exposition, and Book 38 is divided into 6 
chapters, corresponding to the six degrees of murabata 
or ‘‘measures of vigilance’’: musharafa, which is 
simply the anticipatory accounting of the soul (al- 
muhasaba kabl al-‘amal) made in the morning every 
day, and which consists of instructing it in the 
engagements that it is to fulfill, like a trader who 
specifies to his associate what he is to do and the 
responsibilities that are incumbent upon him. The 
second measure of vigilance is murakaba, spiritual 
surveillance, intervening notably before action and 
submitting the soul to three questions, sc. why? how? 
for whom? (cf. al-Makki, Kat, i, 121, 155). It is an 
examination of the motives of the action and the soul’s 
hidden intentions, in order to reject everything that 
would serve to satisfy egoism or any passion and that 
is not performed with a view to God alone. The ques- 
tion ‘‘how’’? concerns the action’s methods, which 
ought to conform with precise and detailed divine 
prescriptions, and not surrender to ignorance and 
individual opinions. The third measure of vigilance is 
muhasabat al-nafs ba‘d al-‘amal, inward accounting after 
the action. This examination of conscience, which 
should take place at the end of each day, is aimed at 
evaluating ‘‘gain’’ or ‘‘loss’’ realised on the spiritual 
level and which may lead in future life to bliss or 
misfortune. Spiritual ‘‘capital’’ is constituted by the 
ritual acts of canonical obligation (al-faraid), ‘‘gain’’ 
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being supererogatory works (al-nawafil) and virtues 
(al-fadail), while ‘‘loss’’ is constituted by transgres- 
sions (al-ma‘@si). This recapitulatory inventory should 
thwart the soul’s tricks and sift the slightest deeds per- 
formed during the day, such as looks, and the smallest 
fleeting or considered thoughts and even silences. The 
fourth and fifth measures of vigilance are immediately 
connected with the accounting of actions and thoughts 
each day: they are intended to chastise the soul for its 
inadequacies, mu‘akabat al-nafs ‘ala taksirtha, so that it 
does not persevere in them. Practically, the penitence 
to be inflicted will correspond to the organ or member 
which has sinned or tried to sin. If the examination of 
conscience reveals a certain negligence in the pursuit 
of virtues or in the accomplishment of acts of devo- 
tion, one must conduct spiritual struggle, al- 
mudjahada, in order to impose on oneself further efforts 
and to multiply pious works. The sixth measure will 
consist of reprimanding and admonishing the soul 
constantly, tawbikh al-nafs wa-mu‘atabatuha, for it was 
created as an ‘“‘inciter to evil’’, ammarat™ bt ’l-si?. 
Thus it is proper not to leave it a single moment with- 
out reproaching it. 

The practice of inward accounting is not the act 
only of beginners in the spiritual way. It is associated 
with the greatest saints throughout their life. Here we 
may cite the testimony of Ibn ‘Arabi, who confides in 
ch. 32 of his Futzhat that his masters were accustomed, 
after the night prayer, to write down in a notebook all 
that they had said and all that they had done during 
the day, and that he himself used to do it for all the 
thoughts (khawatir) that had occurred to him. This 
testimony is taken up by al-Mun4awi [q.v.] in his com- 
mentary al-Fayd al-kadir on al-Suyiti’s collection of 
traditions al-Djami‘ al-saghir, with reference to hadith 
no. 6468 (v, 67) in which it is stated ‘“The prudent 
man is he who submits his own soul to judgment and 
who acts with consideration for what will happen after 
death’’. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(R. DELADRIERE) 

2. Asa financial term inthe Ottomanempire. 

In Ottoman official usage, this term referred to 
financial accounting. The Ottomans’ chief financial 
officer was known as the defterdar [q.v.]. Eventually, 
more than one official bore this title, the highest being 
the ‘‘chief”” or bash defterdar; under him developed a 
number of subordinate treasurers, starting with one 
for Anatolia (Anadolu defterdari). In time, the 
treasurers’ staff developed functionally specialised 
bureaux, most of which performed accounting func- 
tions; the term muhdsebe appeared in the name of 
several of the bureaux. For example, a source of 
976/1576 list the Rum-elt muhasebesi among offices with 
ten clerks (katzb) each, the Anadolu muhdsebesi among 
offices with six clerks each (Uzuncarsgili, 336). 

The so-called kantn-name of Mehemmed the Con- 
queror (1451-81)—actually a compilation including 
later material (Dilger, 14-36)—implies the existence 
of well-established accounting procedures by referring 
to the defterdars’ annual presentation of accounts of 
income and expenditure before the sultan (Mehmed 
‘Arif, ed., Kaniunname-i Al-i ‘Othman, in TOEM, 
Suppl., 22: yilda bir kere rikab-i hitmayiinuma defterdarlarim 
trad ve masrafim okuyalar). Distinctive traits of Ottoman 
accounting practice included records-keeping in a 
special script (s¢yakat) and Persianised language, a for- 

malistic identification of the accounting function with 
maintenance of registers (defter) of stereotyped genres, 
and the assignment of specific revenues (iad) to cover 
specific expenses (masraf), as opposed to the unifica- 
tion of receipts in a central fund against which 
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expenses in general could be drawn (Fekete, Siyagat; 
Uzungarsih, 370-3; Aktas and Binark, al-Arshif al- 
‘Uthmani, 99-106). This fiscal decentralisation reflects 
the realities of an incompletely monetised agrarian 
economy in which many revenues had to be collected 
in kind and land was the basic resource [see DAFTAR-I 
KHAKANI]. 

An undated archival source of ca. 1777-97 (TPK, 
D3208; on dating, see Findley, Bureaucratic reform, 363 
n. 41) indicates that the Bab-i defteri then had some 
thirty bureaux. Except for two or three charged with 
correspondence and related functions, such as prepar- 
ing warrants of appointment or decrees, all of these 
performed accounting functions. Some idea of the 
offices’ functions, and of the scale of their respon- 
sibilities, emerges from the following examples. 

The Great Daybook Office (Riznamée-i evvel kalemi, 
biiytik riizname kalemt) kept a daily record of treasury 
operations, in summary, as well as of the operations 
of the other financial bureaux. Annually or semi- 
annually, this office drew up a financial summary 
(idjmal) bearing somewhat the character of a 
retrospective budget for the empire (TPK, D3208; 
Hammer, SSOR, ii, 145-6; d’Ohsson, vii, 264). 

The Chief Accountant’s Office (bash muhasebedji 
kalemt) had responsibility for keeping records on all 
the state’s income and expenditure (demi*-i iradat ve 
mukata‘at ve mesarifatin kaydlari; TPK, D3208), prepar- 
ing all contracts for government purchases, and 
authorising all demands for payment from public 
funds. Clerks selected from the staff of this office were 
also assigned to serve as accountants in a variety of 
agencies, including the mint, palace kitchen, naval 
arsenal, and government powder works (Hammer, 
SSOR, ii, 146-8; d’Ohsson, vii, 265). 

Certain bureaux had responsibilities pertaining to 
military corps. The Office of the Comptroller for the 
Cavalry (Stiwart mukabelesi kalemi) oversaw the pay of 
the six palace cavalry regiments and several other 
categories of palace servants. The Infantry Comp- 
troller’s Bureau (Piyade mukabele kalemi) kept the rolls 
and controlled payments for Janissaries, armourers, 
artillery-men, and cannon wagoneers (piyade odjaklart 
olan yeniceri ve diebedji ve topdyi we Saraba neferati, TPK, 
D3208). Subordinate to these two offices were 
secretaries for each of the regiments or services, to 
perform the detail work of preparing muster rolls and 
salary vouchers. These secretaries headed offices of 
their own, most of them located outside the Bab-i 
Defteri but all subject to one of the two comptrollers’ 
offices. In 1815, the number of personnel served by 
the Cavalry and Infantry Comptrollers’ Offices was 
reportedly 177,000. Of these, 80,000 were Janissaries; 
their secretary (Yeni-ceri katibi)required a staff of over 
100 to service their pay records (Hammer, SSOR, ii, 
149, 155, 273). 

The Accountancy for the two Holy Cities (Haremeyn 
muhasebest) kept the records for Mecca and Medina, 
producing yearly accounts for the awkaf and revenue 
farms (mukata‘at) attached to them (TPK, D3208). Its 
responsibilities more inclusive than its name implies, 
this office also kept the records on the supervisorships 
(tawliya) of the awkaf supporting all imperial mosques; 
on the appointments and compensation of mosque 
functionaries in general (imam, mu7adhdhin, wa‘iz, 
khatib, ka?im); on pious foundations at Istanbul and 
throughout the empire; and on all the life-term tax 
farms (mdlikdne) that were located in Rim-eli and 
dedicated to the two Holy Cities (Hammer, SSOR, ii, 
150; cf. d’Ohsson, vii, 267). 

The djizye muhdasebesi kept the records on the non- 
Muslim population subject to pay the djzye [q.v.], 


prepared the papers (djizye ewraklari) used to collect the 
tax, and turned them over at the appropriate time 
each year to the bonded agents (kifela?) of the tax 
farmers responsible for collection (TPK, D3208; 
Uzungarsili, 348-51). In ca. 1815, some fifteen million 
dizye forms had to be prepared each year (Hammer, 
SSOR, ii, 151). 

The functions of the Anadolu muhdsebesi—no longer 
the accountancy for Anatolia alone—included keeping 
records on pensions (wazife) assigned to worthy 
individuals out of customs receipts and certain other 
revenue farms; pensions from certain awkaf were also 
recorded here (TPK, D3208; Uzungarsih, 347, 355- 
6). Hammer gives the number of pensioners as 60,000 
throughout the empire, and says that paying them, by 
drafts on revenue farms or other means, overwhelmed 
the office with work (Hammer, SSOR, ii, 148-9). 

By the time Mahmid II had organised the Ministry 
of Financial Affairs (Umir-i maliyye nezareti [see 
MALIYYE]) in 1253/1838, financial practice was begin- 
ning to change (Cezar, 235 ff.). Archival documents 
show that by mid-century, accounting practices and 
concepts had begun to come under European influ- 
ence. The growing organisational complexity of the 
financial agencies, coupled in time with the dispersion 
of authority among a growing number of agencies, 
including the Palace Treasury (khazine-i khassa) and 
the Public Debt Administration, makes these 
developments difficult to follow. So does the pro- 
gressive weakening of the Ottoman economy. 
Clearly, many of the reforms were unsuccessful or did 
not go far enough; the struggle to centralise receipts 
and disbursements in the Ministry of Finance was 
never decided before the 1908 revolution (Heidborn, 
ii, 42). Muhasebe and related terms retained their cen- 
trality, however, in the nomenclature of the evolving 
system, as witnessed, for example, in the European- 
inspired creation of a diwan-i muhdsebat (cour des com- 
ptes, Rechnungshof), in 1275/1879 (Heidborn, ii, 
108-12). 
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AL-MUHASIBI, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH AL-HArItH (d. 

243/857), Muslim mystic. 

Amongst these, he is the one whose contemplation 
is the most psychological; it is marked by attachment 
to moral values, and not by a more or less extreme 
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theological system. In this sense, L. Massignon has 
legitimately described his mystical doctrine as ‘‘more 
circumspect’’ (Passion?, i, 120). He proceeds from 
introspection and confines himself to analysing and 
developing it in its relations with the circumstances of 
life. It is no doubt this which explains his cognomen 
of muhdasibi, signifying ‘‘he who calculates his 
actions’’, in other words, one who practises examina- 
tion of conscience; many Sdfis considered this practice 
dangerous, in that it tends to make the man the judge 
of his actions, a role which belongs only to God. Al- 
Muhasibi was furthermore reproached for this prac- 
tice by Ibn Hanbal [g.v.]. It will be observed below 
how he avoids this danger and this criticism. It should 
also be noted that he does not confine himself to sub- 
jective descriptions of states of conscience, but that he 
examines them with his reason and with a ‘‘concern 
for precise philosophical definitions’, as noted by L. 
Massignon (Essai, revised ed., 242); furthermore, he 
always relies on intellectual meditation on texts of the 
Kur’an and the prophetic tradition. Included among 
his works is an epistle concerning the quiddity and 
meaning of intelligence (Risalat mahiyyat al-‘akl wa- 
ma‘nah). Thus his thought has evolved into a ‘‘science 
of hearts’’. It is in this sense that he is opposed to the 
excessively abstract rationalism of the Muttazilis, 
affirming the uncreated simplicity of the divine Word 
while teaching that the letters of the Kuran are 
created. 

Born in Basra, al-Muhasibi came at a very early 
stage to Baghdad, where he spent the greater part of 
his life and where he died. Nothing is known of his life 
other than that he devoted it to teaching. But from 
232/846 onward, he was obliged to abandon his 
teaching, confronted by the blind reaction of the 
Sunnis who did not understand his use of dialectic in 
opposing the Muttazila. It was at this point that Ibn 
Hanbal began to attack him. 

Among his numerous works, listed by  L. 
Massignon in his Essat (243-4), there are two which 
have been edited and which deserve particular 
attention. 

“The book of observance of the rights of God’’ (K. 
al-Ri‘aya li-hukuk Allah) has been edited by Margaret 
Smith (London 1941) who writes in her introduction 
that this book ‘‘is his masterpiece, by far the greatest, 
as it is the longest and most comprehensive of his 
writings. It is written in the form of counsels, given to 
a disciple in reply to his questions, to enable believers 
to find the way of life in which they could render to 
God the service which is his due’’ (pp. xvi-xvii). Al- 
Muhasibi reveals what the soul of a believer should 
be, to conform with what God wills it to be. It will be 
noted in particular that he speaks of pious fear (takwa) 
and of repentance (¢awba). He examines, for example, 
fear at the level of the members of the body, in order 
to avoid the offences which they are capable of com- 
mitting, and fear at the level of the conscience (ft ’l- 
damir), and he shows that fear engenders wara‘, which 
consists in avoiding all that is displeasing to God. The 
study of the ‘“‘repentant ones’’ (al-iawwabun) is very 
detailed. In this context, al-Muhasibi distinguishes 
three degrees in human conduct. First there is the 
young man who has been brought up well, who 
inevitably makes some mistakes, but who returns at 
once to the purity of his heart which God protects 
because He loves him, since the one who loves (al- 
habib) is unwilling to lose the one whom he loves (a/- 
mahbub). Then there is the case of the man who, 
from his ignorance, returns to God. God gives him 
the resolution (a/-‘azm)to observe His Command- 
ments in the future. But the soul which tends towards 








evil continues in its efforts. Then God helps the man 
who persists in his wrong-doing (al-mustrr ft dhanbih); 
the awareness that he has of the promises of Paradise 
and the threat of Hell is insufficient to detach him 
from worldly pleasures. He is in need of something 
‘‘which unties in his heart the knots of persistence in 
evil, in such a way that he may return to his Lord in 
repentance of his offence’’. This result is to be 
achieved by fear (khawf) and by hope (radja), which are 
evidently to be understood here as gifts and blessings 
of God. 

Al-Muhasibi wrote a particularly fine book, the 
Kitab al-Tawahhum, which André Roman_has 
translated and which he presents as a ‘‘vision of the 
last things’’. It could be said that it is a Dies Irae which 
ends up in an Jn Paradisum. 

In his Essai, Massignon has translated or sum- 
marised several passages drawn from manuscripts of 
al-Muhasibi. In a kind of autobiography, al-Muhasibi 
shows himself troubled by the divisions which rend the 
Muslim community. He insists that salvation can only 
be attained through pious fear, the observation of 
canonical obligations and wara‘: abstaining from that 
which God forbids, acting in all things only for God 
and taking the Prophet as a model. L. Massignon also 
quotes the opening passage of al-Fasl fi ’l-mahabba, on 
Love, where al-Muhasibi shows that all initiative 
comes from God through a kind of anticipatory grace, 
and this constitutes a response to the criticisms 
applied to examination of conscience. It is not a man 
who judges himself but it is God who, in His love, 
enlightens the hearts of those who love Him and 
enables them to see their faults and their omissions. 

Comprehension of the thought of al-Muhasibi is 
difficult if taken as a whole. J. van Ess has studied the 
intellectual climate in which al-Muhasibi lived, 
revealing in particular his relations with kalém. Here 
there is an important point of view which should serve 
as a Starting-point in any effort to evaluate what is 
represented by the mystical doctrine of al-Muhasibi. 

He wielded an immense influence, which 
Massignon has analysed in detail in his Essaz (254). 
Despite persistent attacks, his ‘‘powerful personality’’ 
ensured the survival of his prestige. Al-Sari al-Sakati, 
the maternal uncle of Djunayd, was his pupil, and, 
through him, his teaching affected the nephew. The 
great mystic al-Ghazali willingly acknowledged the 
authority of al-Muhasibr. 
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(R. ARNALDEZz) 

MUHBASSIL (a.), a term used under the Anatolian 
Saldjiks and Ottomans for various types of 
revenue collectors (Pakalin, OTD, ii, 569; Uzun- 
carsili, passim). It acquired special significance amid 
extensive Ottoman financial reforms of 1838-9. Bid- 
ding for European support against Muhammad ‘Ali 
Pasha of Egypt, the Ottomans began adopting 
classical liberal doctrine, starting with free trade in the 
Anglo-Ottoman commercial treaty of Balta Liman 
(1838; Hurewitz, i, 265-7), and then egalitarianism 
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with the khatt-i sherif of Gil-khane (Ramadan 
1255/November 1839; Diustiur, i, 4-7; Hurewitz, i, 
269-71). In didactic terms reflecting the unfamiliarity 
of the ideas articulated, the khaft proclaimed security 
of life, honour and property for all Ottoman subjects, 
as well as regular systems for military conscription 
and tax assessment. The text further denounced tax- 
farming (iltizam {q.v.]) as a “‘harmful practice ... 
which never yielded any fruitful results’’ (alat- tahri 
biyyeden olub hic bir vakttde themere-i nafi‘asi goriilmeyen 
iltizamat usal-i mudirrasi; Cezar, 282 n. 1; Diistar, i, 5). 

Regularising taxation and eliminating tax-farming 
implied an opportunity to centralise receipts and 
disbursements in the treasury and to minimise the 
loss—inevitable under tax-farming—between tax- 
payer. payments and actual government receipts. 
Realising this benefit required appointing officials as 
tax collectors (muhassil-i emwal, muhassil). The collec- 
tors would have to be paid salaries, unlike the tax- 
farmers. Indeed, to carry through fiscal centralisa- 
tion, the salaries would have to be assigned to govern- 
ment employees in general (Lutfi, Ta?rikh, v, 121, 
132-3, 180-1), to replace the hodgepodge of revenue 
collection rights that had provided many of them with 
compensation under the previous system of fiscal 
decentralisation (Findley, Ottoman civil officialdom, 80- 
5). The muhassils’ role in tax reform was pivotal, in 
that the salary system could not be financed without 
increasing the central government’s revenue receipts. 
Centralisation would prove impossible, however, if 
the salary system did not function properly to project 
officials who were now to lose their rights to the vari- 
ous exactions off which they had historically lived. A 
key problem of the fiscal reform was, then, that each 
of these two essential components—salaries and 
centralisation—was a prerequisite for the success of 
the other. 

The reforms proclaimed in the khatt-? sherif of Gil- 
khane were to be introduced on a pilot basis in specific 
provinces and later extended to others. Appointed 
basically to the various kadas in those provinces, the 
muhassils were responsible, not only for tax collection, 
but for introducing the Tanzimat in all aspects of finan- 
cial administration. They were to evaluate the 
existing tax-burden of their districts, assess the cash 
value of revenues previously collected in kind, and 
take charge of the exploitation of all types of revenue 
sources, replacing historical anomalies and exemp- 
tions with a consolidated tax (virgti/vergt) assessed on 
real estate and ‘‘profits’’ (emlak ve temettiiS, Cezar, 283- 
4). Each muhassil was to have a small clerical staff 
selected from the bureaux of the Finance Ministry and 
was to work together with local administrative and 
police officials. In addition, a local assembly 
(muhassillik medjlist) was to bring together certain other 
local officials, local notables, and the religious and 
communal leaders of the non-Muslim communities 
with the muhassil and his clerks to decide on the appor- 
tionment and collection of taxes and other matters. 
These assemblies mark the first step toward the local 
councils (memleket medjlisi) which later became 
characteristic adjuncts of Ottoman administration 
(Ortayh, 13-29; Kaynar, 224-83). 

Evaluated at just under 130 million kurush for the 
financial year 1256/1840-1, the revenues which the 
muhassils were supposed to collect became—at least 
nominally—the state’s largest single revenue item 
(Cezar, 292-301). However, the new system proved a 
failure. Collection rates in different districts proved 
inconsistent. The local councils became hotbeds of 
contention and abused their authority. Local opposi- 
tion led to at least one muhassil’s death. As a result, an 


important part of the revenues for 1839-40 could not 
be collected. The leading proponent of the reforms, 
Mustafa Reshid Pasha [q.v.] fell from the grand 
vizierate in Safer 1257/March 1841; conservative 
interests assumed power; the muhassils were 
abolished; and tax-farming was restored (Lutfi, vii, 
35-36; Ortayh, 29). While the salary system survived 
to lead a troubled existence, the failure of fiscal cen- 
tralisation proved quick and final, helping—together 
with free trade—to set off the financial decline that led 
to bankruptcy and foreign financial control [see 
MALIYYE]. 
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_  (C.V. Finney) 

AL-MUHASSIN 3. ‘ALI (now pronounced 
Muusin), according to Shi‘i tradition, the truth of 
which is challenged by the Sunnis, the third son of 
SAli and Fatima, a still-born child whose mother 
gave birth to him prematurely during the search of the 
house ordered by the new caliph Abt Bakr, and car- 
ried out by ‘Umar and Kunfudh b. ‘Umayr, who ill- 
treated her. 

In the 4th/10th century a makam was built in his 
honour at Aleppo. The Mukhammisa [q.v.] Shi‘is 
(who include the Nusayris) have a particular devotion 
to al-Muhassin. Under their influence the Persian 
ta‘ziyas representing the Last Judgment and the resur- 
rection of the SAlid martyrs end with the appearance 
of al-Muhassin covered with blood in the arms of the 
Prophet; his grandfather raises him towards the 
heavens to call down divine justice. 

Among the extremist Shi‘is, the triad al-Hasan, al- 
Husayn and al-Muhassin in the final cycle, are said to 
have appeared before in the Mosaic cycle as the three 
sons of Harun, sc. Shabbar, Shubbayr and 
Mushabbir. 

This praenomen, now without tashdid, is particu- 
larly common in the feminine form Muhsina and in 
the theophoric form ‘Abd al-Muhsin (e.g. ‘Abd al- 
Muhsin Sa‘din, ‘Iraki politician and Prime Minister 
in the later 1920s). 
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MUHDATHIUN [sce Suppl.]. 

MUHIBB AHMED ‘‘DIRANAS’’, Turkish 
poet and dramatist, born in Sinope in 1909 and 
died in Ankara in 1980. He worked for a number of 
newspapers and state institutions. His first poem was 
published in a magazine in 1926, and_ several 
magazines published his poems throughout the years. 
He wrote three plays, Gélgeler, O béyle istemezdi and 
Cikmaz, in which he deals with the conflict between 
reality and fantasy, past and present, fate and 
willpower, life and death. 

He is one of the important poets of modern Turkish 
poetry, using Aece metre and daily language and 
attempting to create a new language and structure for 
Turkish poetry; for him, sound, harmony and form 
are important. But also he talks about what he 
observes and then probes beyond the obvious; and 
influenced by Baudelaireian symbolism, he portrays 
the condition of the individual in relation to nature 
and the universe, showing the infinity of human 
emotions. 

Most of his poems are romantic, but he has written 
many that are realistic and national and local in treat- 
ment. Yet the national and local characteristics in his 
poems are not there for ideological reasons, since he 
uses them in a highly personal and aesthetic manner 
with the aim of creating something beautiful. His col- 
lected poems appeared as Siirler (1974), and his 
translation of some of Tewfik Fikret’s [¢.v.] poems 
into contemporary Turkish as Kereksaz (1975). 

Bibliography: Mehmet Kaplan, Sur tahlilleri, 2. 

Istanbul 1984; Stkran Kurdakul, Cagdas Turk 

edebiyatr-cumhuriyet dénemt, Istanbul 1987. 

(NUxet Esen) 

MUHIBB at-DIN [see av-TaBari]. 

MUHIBB at-DIN at-KHATIB [see Suppl.]. 

MUHIBBI [see sULEYMAN 1]. 

AL-MUHIBBI, a family of scholars and jurists 
in Damascus of the 10th-11th/i6th-17th centuries, 
of which three members distinguished themselves in 
literature: 

1. Munips ac-Din Apu ’L-Fapt Muhammad b. 
Abi Bakr b. Dawid b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. ‘Abd al- 
Khalik b. Muhibb al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Taki al- 
Din al-SUlwani al-Hamawi al-Dimashki al-Hanafi, 
born in the middle of Ramadan 949/Dec. 23, 1542 in 
Hamit, studied there, in Halab and Hims, and after 
a journey to Istanbul obtained a post as teacher in the 
Madrasa al-Kuda‘iyya in Damascus. In 978/1571 he 
accompanied the shaykh al-islam and chief kadi Ciwi- 
zade [q.v.] to Cairo, was for a period a kadi there and 
after a second journey to Istanbul was appointed kad 
in Hims, Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘Sman and several other 
towns of northern Syria. In 993/1585 the post of a 
chief naib (al-niyaba al-kubra) was given to him; at the 
same time he was military judge, judge of the Syrian 
caravan, taught in several madrasas and gave fatwas at 
the Sultan’s request. He died on 23 Shawwal 1016/18 
February 1608. Of his numerous writings only three 
have survived: (1) his commentary written in 
969/1561 (according to al-Muhibbi, iii, 322, on the 
other hand, prepared at the age of 16) on Muhammad 
b. al-Shihna’s (d. 815/1412) Urdjuza al-bayaniyya 
(Manziima fi ’l-ma‘Sani wa ’l-bayan) in the Berlin, 
Ahlwardt, Verz., nos. 7256-7 and Gotha, Pertsch, no. 
2789 mss.; (2) his Travels, al-Rihla or Hadi ’l-az‘an al- 
Nadjiyya ila ’l-diyar al-Misriyya, in the Paris cat., de 
Slane, no. 2293; Cairo, Fthrist, vii, 646; Istanbul, 
‘Atif Efendi, no. 2030 (see Rescher, in MFOB, v, 496) 
mss., which he wrote when kadz in Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘man; and (3) his commentary written in 
1011/1602 on the authoritative verses in al- 





Zamakhshari’s Kashshaf entitled Tanzil al-ayat, printed 
Bulak 1281, Cairo 1307-8, and on the margin of the 
Kashshaf, Cairo 1318. 

Bibliography: Muhibbi, Kahulasat al-athar, ii, 
322-31; Wiustenfeld, Die Gelehrtenfamilie Muhibbi in 
Damaskus, in Abh. G.W. Goti., Hist.-Phil. Cl., xxx/3 
(1884), 5-9. 

2. His grandson Fapt ALLAH b. Muhibb Allah b. 
Muhibb al-Din was born on 17 Muharram 1031/2 
December 1621 in Damascus, at an early age showed 
great linguistic ability, received in 1048/1638 from 
Nadjm al-Din al-Ghazzi (d. 1061/1651) (see 
Brockelmann, II?, 376, S II, 402) the zdjaza for hadith, 
and, after failing to secure something in Halab 
through the shaykh al-islam Muhammad b. Zakariyya, 
was given by his father the latter’s post at the Dar- 
wishiyya. In 1051/1641 he accompanied Muhammad 
“Ismati to Istanbul, was appointed to the Madrasa 
Arba‘in there, but dismissed a year later, when he 
returned home. In 1059/1649 he accompanied the kad 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Halim al-Bursawi to Egypt 
and became his deputy. After a quarrel with him, he 
resumed his studies in al-Azhar and came home the 
next year. In 1073/1662 he again went to Istanbul, 
and four years later was appointed kadi of Beirut but 
returned to Damascus in 1079, where he died on 23 
Djumada IT 1082/27 October 1671. While his own 
Diwan and his description of his journeys to Istanbul 
have not been preserved, his editions of the poems of 
his friend Mandjak Pasha (d. 1080/1669 in 
Damascus) are still in existence. He first of all 
arranged them chronologically, beginning with a 
poem on Sultan [brahim I of the year 1055/1645 (see 
Brockelmann, II?, 356-7, S II, 386), then alpha- 
betically, including poems of a later period down to 
1071/1660; this edition was printed at Damascus in 
1301. In 1078/1667 he edited the biographical work of 
al-Hasan al-Burini (d. 1024/1615), Tarddjim al-a‘yan 
min abna? al-zamén, and published it with a supplement 
(see Brockelmann, II?, 374-5, S II, 401). 

Bibliography: Muhibbi, of. cit., iii, 277-86; 

Wistenfeld, op. cit., 15-19. 

3. His son MuHAMMaAD aL-AmiNn b. Fadl Allah b. 
Muhibb Allah b. Muhammad Muhibb al-Din al- 
Dimashki, born in 1061/1651 in Damascus, went with 
his father in 1077/1666 to Beirut but returned home 
several times from there. A friend of his father’s, 
Muhammad b. Lutf Allah b. Bayram al-‘Izzati, who 
had been kadi in Damascus in 1065/1655 and was 
military judge in Anatolia in 1078/1668, provided 
him with funds to study in Bursa. He returned home 
after a brief stay there on 8 Safar 1086/4 May 1675, 
in company with the muftt Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Halim. Al-‘Izzati had in the meanwhile been 
appointed military judge in Edirne and was able to 
procure him a post there. But his patron fell ill soon 
afterwards and had to resign. Muhammad accom- 
panied him to Istanbul and looked after him till his 
death on 10 Shawwal 1092/24 October 1681. He then 
returned to Damascus and began to write. When in 
1101/1690 he had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, he 
was appointed deputy kad and then a teacher in the 
Aminiyya in Damascus. He died there on 18 
Djumada I 1111/11 November 1699. 

His principal work is a collection of 1,289 
biographies of scholars, poets, etc. of his time and the 
period immediately preceding it, arranged in 
alphabetical order and entitled Khuldasat al-athar ft aSyan 
al-karn al-hadi ‘Sashar, the first fair copy of which he 
finished in 1096/1685 (printed Cairo 1284, 4 vols., 
repr. Beirut, Dar Sadir). The draft of a number of 
biographies from the Hidjaz and Yemen, which is 
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preserved in the Brill-Houtsma ms., no. 112, appears 
to be part of the preliminary work on this collection; 
the draft of a synopsis is in Berlin (Ahlwardt, no. 
9895). A synopsis was prepared by ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al- 
Hadjdj al-Ghazzi al-‘Amiri (d. 1191/1777; Murdadi, 
tii, 215); ms. in Tiibingen (Seybold, no. 9). A second 
great biographical work on celebrities of all ages enti- 
tled al-I‘lam was to give under each letter al-aam wa 
I-nisab wa ’l-kuna wa ‘l-abnad? wa ’I-nisa? wa *l-ummahat 
separately. In the draft in Leipzig (Vollers, no. 683) 
giving the letter mim, the sources, which from the 
articles are taken usually word-for-word, are generally 
quoted. He also wrote a continuation of al-Khafadji’s 
Rayhanat al-alibba? entitled Nafhat al-Rayhana wa-rashhat 
tila? al-hana, which survives; see Brockelmann, II?, 
377-9, S II, 403-4; an anonymous selection from it 
called MukAtarat is in Cairo, Fihrist?, iii, 342. A supple- 
ment (dhayl) to it was written by Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Su?alati in 1111/1699; mss. in Berlin, 
Ahlwardt, no. 7422; Copenhagen, Mehren, no. 170; 
St. Petersburg, As. Mus., no. 251; B.L., Or. 6516 
(Descript. list, no. 57); Yale-Landberg, no. 179; 
Damascus, Zayyat, no. 78, 64. A companion work of 
the middle of the 11th/17th century is ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Shasht’s Taradjim ba‘d al-aSyan min ahl 
Dimashk min ‘ulama@iha wa-udabatha, printed Beirut 
1886. His Diwan, mainly kasidas on friends and 
patrons which are as a rule also included in his 
Khulasa, is preserved in the autograph copy in the 
library of Ahmad Taymir in Cairo; see MMIA, iii, 
342, and the Berlin ms., Ahlwardt, no. 8007; cf. no. 
8008; Fhigel, ZDMG, ix, 224. In the Urdjiza entitled 
Barahat al-arwah djalibat al-surir wa ’l-afrah, Berlin, no. 
8162, he collected sayings and proverbs. Al- 
Tha‘alibi’s Kitab Thimar al-kulab fi ‘l-mudaf wa ’l- 
mansib was arranged alphabetically by him as Ma 
yuSawwalu ‘Salayhi fi ’l-mudaf wa ’l-mudaf ilayhi, Istanbul 
mss., Top Kapi, 2455; ‘Atif Efendi, no. 2247 (see 
RSO, iv, 727); Aya Sofya, no. 4136 (MS, vii, 132); 
Cairo, Fthrist?, iii, 285. The monograph on grammar 
Djany al-djannatayn fi naw‘ay ’l-muthannayayn is pre- 
served in a ms. belonging to A. Taymir Pasha 
(MMIA, iii, 340, iv, 147) and printed Damascus 1348. 
The lexicological work Sawa? al-sabil fi-ma fi ’l-lugha al- 
‘arabiyya min al-dakhil is preserved in a Damascus ms.; 
see MMIA, iii, 340. 

Bibliography: Muradi, Stlk al-durar, iv, 86-91; 
Wistenfeld, Geschichtsschreiber, no. 590; idem, Die 
Gelehrtenfamilie Muhibbi, 19-28. 

2 (C. BROoCKELMANN) 

AL-MUHILLUN (a., from the form IV verb 
ahalla), \iterally, ‘‘those who make lawful [what is 
unlawful]’’, an expression used in early Islamic 
historical texts to denote those who had shed the blood 
of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali [q.v.]; it was accordingly 
especially used by those seeking vengeance against the 
Umayyads for the clash at Karbala? [q.v.] and by the 
partisans of the AA/ al-Bayt, the proto-Shi‘a. Above all, 
it was used by al-Mukhtar b. Abi SUbayd [q.2.] at the 
time of his revolt in Kifa (66-7/685-7), including by 
al-Mukhtar himself when he extracted allegiance 
(bay‘a) from his supporters on the basis of ‘‘the book 
of God and the Sunna of His Prophet, exacting 
vengeance for the blood of the members of the House 


[of the Prophet], combatting the mufillin ...”’ (al- 
Tabari, ii, 633; cf. also ii, 598-9, 691). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ep.) 


MUHIMME DEFTERLERI (t.), 2 term of 
Ottoman Turkish administration. This series of 
‘‘Registers of Important Affairs’’ is for the most part 
kept in the Basbakanhk Arsivi-Osmanh Arsivi, Istan- 
bul. Two hundred and sixty-three registers are 


catalogued as Miihimme Defterleri (MD), but in 
addition, we find registers and fragments of registers 
in other series which help fill some of the gaps in the 
MD series. On the other hand, thirteen registers 
catalogued as MDs are really appointment registers 
(ruiis defterlert). Two registers in the Kamil Kepeci sec- 
tion are also MDs, and two others have been located 
in the Topkapi Saray, one in the archives (E 12321) 
and one in the library (Koguslar, 888). The two 
Topkapi registers constitute the oldest in the series, 
pertaining to 1544/45 and 1552 respectively. The 
series was continued until 1905, but the 18th- and 
19th-century volumes are reputed to be of limited 
interest and have rarely been used. Certain registers 
survive only as fragments; these have been catalogued 
under the heading Mthimme Zeyli. 

From 1059/1649 onward a special series, known as 
the Sikayet Defteri was instituted, which in 1155/1742 
was split up into a number of different series, each 
bearing the name of the province with which it was 
concerned. It is often difficult to separate MDs from 
Sikayet Defterleri, since only a few items are unam- 
biguously characterised as one or the other. However, 
Sikayet Defterleri rarely if ever contain entries con- 
cerning warfare or the pilgrimage to Mecca, while 
commands relating to penalties and amnesties were 
also recorded almost exclusively in the MDs. Even 
though both MDs and Sikayet Defterleri were 
prepared in the chancery known as the Beylikci 
Kalemi, affairs recorded in the MDs are of a kind 
demanding decisions on a fairly high level, while 
Sikayet Defterleri are concerned with matters of less 
far-reaching significance. But since the relevant 
criteria are quite vague, registers are easily 
misclassified. Thus the register catalogued as MD 92 
is in reality a $ikayet Defteri. 

MDs contain copies of sultans’ rescripts, for the 
most part addressed to governors and kadis, but also 
to foreign rulers. However, not all fermans found in the 
foreign archives have been located in the MDs. This 
may be due to the fact that, because of physical loss 
and mistaken classification, there are significant 
lacunae in the MDs. Fermans addressed to foreign 
ambassadors, consuls and individual merchants are 
recorded in a separate series (Ecnebi Defterleri), 
which also has been but partially preserved. From 
1111/1699 letters to foreign rulers were kept together 
as a special series: ‘‘Name-t Humayin ile siiret-i ‘ahd ve 
rikab defter’’. Losses seem to have occurred early, 
since Grand Viziers on campaign carried a number of 
registers with them. An entry dated 1151/1738-9 
specifies that registers from the last thirty years were 
to be taken along on a Rumelian campaign. The 
oldest were to be left in Edirne, while the registers 
dating from the ‘‘middle’’ decade were to be kept in 
Nish. Probably in earlier campaigns, registers had 
been carried all the way to the front, since the Grand 
Vizier on campaign (and his representative the 
Ka@immakaém who remained in the capital) could issue 
commands in the sultan’s name, and his chancery 
probably needed the older registers for purposes of 
reference; see G. Majer (ed.), ‘‘Das osmanische Register- 
buch der Beschwerden’’ (Stkdyet Deftert) vom Jahre 1675, i, 
Vienna 1984, 15-21. 

It is not clear at which stage the fermans were 
entered into the MDs, whether the entries constitute 
drafts which had not yet reached their final stage of 
elaboration or whether they are abridged copies of 
texts which already had been expedited. Practice dif- 
fered from one instance to the next: some entries are 
clearly drafts, and show traces of reworking and 
editing. Moreover, MD 14 and MD 70-5 probably 
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consist of loose papers on which drafts had been writ- 
ten, and which were later bound together, an assump- 
tion confirmed by the often very careless handwriting. 
Corrections were later added by the 7eis uil-kittab [q.v. | 
and in exceptional cases by the nishandji [q.v.]. Drafts 
were sometimes reused, particularly in routine affairs 
(Mibahat Kitikoglu, Mihimme defterlerindeki mudmele 
kayidlart tizerinde, in Tarih Boyunca Paleografya ve 
Diplomatik Semineri, Istanbul 1988, 104-6). 

In MD entries, the addressee’s honorific titles were 
usually left out or much abridged. Following the 
addressee’s name or function, we find the formulas 
name yazila ki or hikiim ki. The text then gives an 
account of the events which led to the promulgation of 
the ferman, including, where applicable, queries and 
complaints from people who had been involved in the 
events, often but not necessarily officials. This sec- 
tion, which contains most of the evidence of interest 
to the historian, ends with the formula buyurdum ki, 
which introduces the measures to be taken. The latter 
are often comparatively routine; thus a kadi may be 
instructed to deal with a given case, if the latter is not 
covered by the statute of limitations. We also find the 
admonition to proceed with fairness and moderation 
and avoid molestation of the innocent. Two stages can 
sometimes be discerned in the decision-making pro- 
cess; after instructions had been given by the sultan or 
Grand Vizier, discussion in the Diwan determined the 
exact words to be used in the ferman, which were then 
copied out by the scribes. Fermans frequently end with 
a formula of corroboration and promulgation, which 
the MDs often record in abridged form. 

The dating of fermans recorded in the MDs poses 
serious problems, since the texts do not indicate at 
which stage in the often lengthy process of drafting a 
date was affixed. Not all fermans are dated, and while 
most registers follow a more or less chronological 
sequence, this is not always true because many 
fragments have been badly misbound. Dates may 
occur as the heading of an entry and (rarely the 
10th/16th century is concerned) as the final section of 
the text itself. It has been suggested that dates used as 
headings refer to the times at which the fermans were 
entered into the MD, shortly after they had been 
drafted in the Diwan. But in many cases there are 
inconsistencies within the dates difficult to explain if 
the ferman was entered into the register shortly after its 
composition. Certain notes indicate that fermans were 
sometimes entered into the registers a long time after 
they had been completed (Kitikoglu, op. cit., 101-2). 
In certain instances, there is a record of the time at 
which a ferman was dispatched. Where the 10th/16th 
century is concerned, the latter can often be verified 
by checking the ulak hiikiims. Listed separately at the 
end of the register, the latter record the messengers 
sent to different localities within the Empire. (As a 
result of these problems, catalogues sometimes give 
misleading dates; cf. Geza David, The Muhimme Defteri 
as a source for Ottoman-Habsburg rivalry in the 16th century 
(unpubl. paper) for a new chronology of the 10th/16th 
century registers.) 

Scribes employed in the writing of MDs were 
known as mihimme-ntiwis and subject to special rules 
so as to ensure that the fermans they wrote out 
remained secret. Top secret matters were written by 
the head of the beylikct kalemi in person, or under his 
immediate supervision. Less important matters were 
dealt with under the supervision of the kisedar. When 
multiple copies were needed for despatching to a large 
number of governors or kadis, the text was dictated to 
a group of scribes. Until 1776 the Diwan-i Hiimayin 
chancery was located in a single chamber. But in 





1776, in order to ensure secrecy, the different subsec- 
tions were housed in separate rooms; the muhimme- 
niuwis were also assigned a chamber of their own. 

Due to the wide range of their contents, the MDs 
have been used for studies of political and diplomatic 
history, social and economic life, as well as provincial 
administration. Ottoman policies in the Habsburg, 
Polish and Persian border areas can be reconstructed 
on the basis of this evidence. The same thing applies 
to the relations of the Ottoman central administration 
with the states bordering the Red Sea. There has been 
some disagreement among specialists whether we can 
assume the existence of a coherent Ottoman policy 
toward the states of the northern steppes; this discus- 
sion is based largely upon an interpretation of fermans 
recorded in the MDs. Work on the Ottoman Empire’s 
‘Northern’? and ‘‘Southern’’ policies has been 
hampered by the fact that minor Indian principalities, 
local Yemeni rulers, Ethiopians, and Crimean or 
Nogay Tatars have not left extensive archives, so that 
scholars have had to depend almost exclusively on 
Ottoman records (and in the case of the Indian Ocean 
region, on Portuguese materials). When dealing with 
political relations between the Ottoman Empire and 
the Habsburgs, Iran, Poland and Venice, chronicles 
and archival documents from the relevant countries 
are available to supplement information contained in 
the MDs. In the realm of social and economic history, 
Jermans contained in the MDs provide information on 
the history of the pilgrimage to Mecca (although 
documents of this kind are more abundant in the 
10th/16th century than in later periods). There is also 
a large body of information available on the Djelali 
rebellions [g.v. in Suppl.] of the late 10th/16th and 
early 1ith/17th centuries, and on the revolts of 
impoverished and frustrated medrese students which 
accompanied them. Repression against the Anatolian 
Kizilbash as potential allies of the Shah of Persia is 
also amply documented. On internal trade and craft 
production, evidence is less systematic, since disputes 
concerning such matters were generally resolved in 
the local kadis’ courts. But then those disputes impor- 
tant enough to be submitted to the sultan’s Diwan are 
often most instructive, even though their context is 
difficult to reconstruct. With respect to foreign trade, 
evidence in the MDs is particularly concerned with 
the enforcement of export prohibitions; these encom- 
passed grain, cotton, certain types of leather and a 
multitude of other goods. The relevant fermans can 
serve as economic indicators, but also reflect the twists 
and turns of official policy. 

Relations between the Ottoman central administra- 
tion and the provinces are extensively documented in 
the MDs. Conflicts over taxation, recruitment of aux- 
iliaries for campaigns, repression of robbers, negotia- 
tion strategies on the part of provincial notables and 
official attempts to legitimise the Sultan’s rule have 
been studied, both by historians whose aim it is to 
show the integrative policies pursued by the centre 
and by those whose interest is focussed upon 
autonomous provincial life. Special MDs dealing with 
preparation for war have been used for the study of 
logistics. Thus the MDs with some justification are 
regarded as one of the most important series in the 
Ottoman archives. 

Bibliography (in addition to items mentioned in 
the text): Geza David (op. cit.), contains a com- 
prehensive bibliography of published documents 
and monographs built largely around evidence from 
the MDs. Diplomatics and catalogues: Midhat 
Sertoglu, Muhteva bakimindan Basvekalet  Arsivt, 
Ankara 1955; U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on 
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Palestine 1551-1615. A study of the Firman according to 

the Mihimme Defteri, Oxford 1960; Chantal 

Lemercier-Quelquejay, Une source inédite pour 

Vhistotre de la Russie au XVIe siécle. Les registres des 

miihimme defterlert des Archives du Basvekélet, in Cahiers 

du Monde Russe et Sovittique, viii (1967), 335-43; Tev- 
fik Temelkuran, Divan-: Hiimayun Mihimme Kalemi, 

in Tarth Enstitiisti: Dergisi, vi (1975), 129-68; W.S. 

Peachy, Register of copies or collection of drafts? The case 

of four Mithimme Defters from the Archives of the Prime 

Ministry in Istanbul, in The Turkish Studtes Association 

Bulletin, x/2 (1986), 79-86; Mihnea Berindei and G. 

Veinstein, L Empire ottoman et les pays roumains 1544- 

1545. Etude et documents, Paris 1987. Some 

monographs based largely on MDs: Halil 

Inalcik, Osmanl-Rus rekabetinin mengei ve Don-Volga 

kanalt tesebbiisii, in Belleten, xii, no. 46 (1948), 349- 

402; Miubahat Kutikoglu, Osmanit-Iran  styast 

miinasebetleri. 1. 1578-1590, Istanbul 1962; Mustafa 

Akdag, Celali isyanlart (1550-1603), Ankara 1963; 

Lutfi Gicer, XVI-XVIT — astrlarda  Osmanh 

imparatorlugunda tuz inhisart ve tuzlalarin isletme nizamt, 

in I. U. Iktisat Fakultest Mecmuasz, xxiii/1-2 (1962-3), 

97-143; Cengiz Orhonlu, Osmanl: imparatorlugunun 

giiney siyasett. Habes eyaleti, Istanbul 1974, Kemal 

Beydilli, Die polnischen Kénigswahlen und Interregnen 

von 1572 und 1576 im Lichte osmanischer Archivalien. 

Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der osmanischen Machtpolitik, 

Munich 1976; C.H. Imber, The persecution of the 

Ottoman ShiSites according to the mithimme defterleri, in 

Tsl., \vi/2 (1979), 245-73; Hulusi Yavuz, Kdabe ve 

Haremeyn icin Yemen’de Osmani: hakimiyett (1517- 

1571), Istanbul 1984; Caroline Finkel, The 

administration of warfare—the Ottoman military cam- 

paigns in Hungary, 2 vols., Vienna 1988; Suraiya 

Faroqhi, Herrscher iiber Mekka. Die Geschichte der 

Pilgerfahrt, Munich 1990; D. Goffmann, Izmir and 

the Levantine world, 1550-1650, Seattle-London 

1990. | (Surarya Farogni) 

AaL-MUHIT [see AL-BAHR AL-MUHIT]. 

MUHR (p., Sanskrit mudra) seal, signet or 
signet-ring, the equivalent of Arabic khatam [q.v. for 
the use of seals in the Arab and Iranian worlds]. Muhr 
(Turkish mihiir, popularly méhiir, also Arabicised to 
give barbarous derivatives like tamhir ‘‘act of sealing”’ 
and mamhir (synonym of miihiirlii) ‘‘sealed, hidden’’) 
was used by the Persians and Turks alongside or 
instead of khatam to express ideas also taken directly 
from the Arabs, as in the phrase muhr-1 Sulayman or 
muhr-i Djam ‘‘Solomon’s seal’’ (also for the name of 
the plant) or muhr-i nubuwwat ‘‘seal of prophecy’’, the 
mark on Muhammad’s back. 

In Firdawsi’s Shah-naéma, the seal (muhr, with its 
synonym of nigin or ring, sometimes with the two 
together, muhr-i nigin, ed. J. Mohl, vi, 51, v. 557) is 
an attribute of sovereignty, like the crown and throne, 
and thus may be delegated to governors. There is also 
a reference there to seals of amber (i, 545, v. 692), 
which actually existed (cf. J.T. Reinaud, Monuments 
arabes, persans et turcs du cabinet de M. le Duc de Blacas, 
Paris 1828, i, 129), and which were sometimes 
steeped in Chinese musk (vi, 351, v. 2288). 

1. In Ottoman Turkey. 

In Turkey the seal was again the emblem of power. 
The imperial seal (miihr-i hiimayiin) was handed to the 
grand vizier, hence also called sahib-i miihr [cf. saDR 
a‘zam], with great solemnity (cf. M. d’Ohsson, 
Tableau général de l’empire ottoman, Paris 1788-1824, vii, 
120), and Na‘ima (Ta*ikh, iv, 430) in speaking of 
ambition to become grand vizier uses the phrase 
miihiir arzitsu (‘‘desire for the seal’’). 

We may mention here that according to d’Ohsson 


(:bid.), the sultan had four seals with a tughra, set in 
rings; one was square and remained in his possession; 
he entrusted the others, which were round, to the 
Grand Mistress or Lady Treasurer of the Harem 
(khazna-dar) and to the khass oda basht, a white eunuch 
who at one time held the office of first chamberlain. 

The seal was changed at each accession of a new 
monarch (cf. Na‘ima, i, 117) as was the tughra itself. 
Ewliya Celebi’s statement, which implies the con- 
trary, is therefore rather strange (Seyahat-name, vii, 
300, 1. 4 from below). In Persia, the seal was retained 
but the name was changed [see KHATAM]. 

The grand vizier produced the imperial seal on the 
diwan days for the cawush bash? to seal the bag (kise) for 
the registers of the riuznama and the archives of the 
Finance Department or malipye defterkhanesi, the 
Treasury (khazine) and the general Archives (defter- 
khane) (MTM, i, 499). The grand vizier also had, like 
all the viziers or governors of provinces, two other 
seals, one, a large one, impressed at the top of 
buyuruldu or ‘‘ordinances’’, and the other, a small and 
modest one, placed at the foot of letters from the 
vizier, including official ones (cf. Ahmed Rasim, 
‘Othmanl? ta*rikhi, iii, 1514). 

The use of seals in Turkey (we know very little of 
those of the Saldjuks (cf. Reinaud, op. cit., i, 121 n.) 
was exceedingly widespread. They were used for 
impressions in wax (miihiir mumu) and for stamping in 
a particular kind of ink to which saliva was added, as 
in Persia (cf. Le Pére Raphaél du Mans, Estat de la 
Perse en 1660, ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1890, 129). In 
more modern times, the seal was carried in the purse 
(cf. a verse by Mehmed SAkif [9.v.] in his poem Sayfr 
Baba). It is only in the early 20th century that under 
the influence of the West, the miihiir has been 
displaced by the signature, receiving its coup de grace 
with the adoption of the Roman alphabet in 1928 and 
of rubber seals. 

The industry of seal-engraving has thus been 
gradually disappearing. It had at one time reached a 
high degree of perfection and the artists used to sign 
their work. These signatures were usually very brief, 
Mithli, Sa‘i, Ahmed, etc. They were written in char- 
acters so minute that they could only be distinguished 
with a lens and only when very clearly engraved. 

Ewliya Celebi gives the following information 
about the seal engravers of Istanbul (i, 575). He 
distinguishes: 

1. Engravers on stone, hakkakan, 105 workmen in 
30 shops. They engraved on stones such as agate, 
garnet, turquoise and jasper. Their patron saint or pir 
was ‘Abd Allah Yamani, a disciple of Uways al- 
Karani [9.v.] who is buried in Ta‘izz. 

2. The engravers of miihiir, mithtirkenan who worked 
especially for the viziers, 80 workmen in 50 shops. 
Their pir was the caliph ‘Uthman. In the reign of 
Murad IV, the most noted were Mahmid Celebi, 
Rida Celebi and Ferid Celebi, who charged from 100 
to 500 piastres for their work. 

3. The engravers of silver seals and talismans, 
miihiirkenan-i sim it heyaktl, 40 workmen in 15 shops. 
Pir: ‘Ukkasha who is buried near Mar‘ash, who, 
having seen on the Prophet’s back the miihr-i niibiwwet 
(see above), began to engrave talismanic formulae 
(two of these are quoted). These workmen ‘‘cannot 
engrave Yemen agate’’. They were established in the 
area called Seyzskhaneler. 

One may mention the custom of making partisans, 
whose loyalty one wished to be sure of, stamp their 
seals on a Kur’an (Kur’an miihiirletmek); see in the 
Turkish newspapers of 8 June 1925, statements by a 
rebel Kurd. 
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The word memhiir in the old language of the 
Janissaries meant vouchers for their pay (d’Ohsson, 
vii, 337). 

In figurative language, Persian and Turkish uses 
the expression ‘“‘to break the seal’’, muhr bardashtan, 
miihiir almak (or bozmak, a¢mak, gétiirmek), for ‘‘to 
deflower a virgin’’ [see further TAMGHa]. 

The muhrdar, Turk. miihiirdar [see KHATAM], keeper 
of the seals or better ‘‘private secretary’’ (see below), 
was therefore a very important personage. Mir ‘Ali 
Shir Nawa?i [q.v. ] was the muhrdar of Husayn Baykara 
[g.v.] before becoming diwan begi and first minister (cf. 
Belin, Notice biographique et littéraire sur Mir SAli-Chir- 
Nevdi, in JA, xvii [1861], 13; de Sacy, in Notices et 
extraits, 261, 282). He was succeeded in these offices 
Persia, cf. du Mans, 21. In Central Asia, the title of 
muhrddar seems to have replaced that of tamghact which 
occurs as early as the Orkhon inscriptions. 

In Turkey, each vizier had his mihirdar (Ahmed 
Rasim, op. cit., i, 455). Cf. the account of the career 
of a miihiirdar in Stdjill-i ‘othmani, ii, 31 below (Behdjet 
Pasha, the same as is mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Sa‘id Pasha, i, 4). 

The riéznamedjt had also their own miihtirdars (J. 
Deny, Sommaire des archives turques du Caire, 136). At 
Kadi Kéy there exists a quarter called Mtthirdar. For 
the work bearing the title Mihirdar ta*rikhi, cf. F. 
Babinger, GOW, 216 ff. Finally, in the quarters of the 
Agha of the Janissaries in the palace there is mentioned 
at the beginning of the 19th century a miihirdar odasi 
(IH. Uzuncarsih, Osmanl devletinin teskildtundan 
kapukulu ocaklan, Ankara 1943, 391-2). 

In the 19th century, under the viceroys of Egypt, 
the muihtrdar was a ‘‘private secretary’? of the 
Khedive. The title of mihirdar was abolished in 1884 
but the office remained under the monarchy. His 
salary was the same as that of the chief of the cabinet 
(cf. tbid., 92, 476). 

Bibliography: See that to KHATAM, to which 
should be added Babinger, Das Archiv des Bosniaken 
Osman Pacha, Berlin 1931, 23 and n. 5, where 
reference is made to a little-known article by Riza 
Efendi Mudezirovic. Cf. also von Hammer, 
Histoire, xii, 425, 539, xvi. 2; Uzungarsih, Osmanit 
devletinin merkez ve bahriye teskilan, Ankara 1948, 
index s.vv. muhr-t hiimadyun, mihiirdar. 

J. Deny) 

2. In Muslim India. 

Used mainly for purposes of authentication and 
identification, seals had a value in India as emblems 
of magic, power and sovereignty. Harappan excava- 
tions have brought seal-stamps to light. In Indian 
mythology Rama is reported to have sent his 
anguliyakam (signet-ring) incised with the letters of his 
name to Sita. 

All grants of land by the Dihli Sultans were sealed 
with the royal tughra, the name and title of the 
sovereign elaborated in highly ornamental form. The 
administrative orders were sealed with the royal tawki* 
(motto). A significant use of the term appears on the 
token currency of Muhammad b. Tughluk, where the 
words muhr shud tanka (‘‘sealed as a tanka’’) appear (F. 
Thomas, The chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, Lon- 
don 1871, 249). An officer known as muhrdar (‘‘keeper 
of the seal’’) worked in the Diwan-i Wikalat. The 
Mughal seals were of different shapes: circular, oval, 
rectangular, square, triangular, lozenge-shaped, hex- 
agonal and octagonal. The name of the reigning 
monarch was given in the centre, while those of his 
ancestors in the outer rings. 

Abu ’I-Fadl refers to five kinds of seals: (a) a small 


round seal known as azuk, used for farmdn-i sabti 
(relating to titles, high appointments, djagirs and the 
sanction of large sums); (b) a large seal in which the 
name of the king and those of his ancestors back to 
Timir were engraved, and was used initially for let- 
ters to foreign rulers; (c) a square seal for documents 
besides sabti-farmans; (d) a mthrabi or lozenge-shaped 
seal used for judicial matters; and (e) a separate seal 
used for all matters concerning the seraglio. The azuk 
seal was the most important. 

Some seals of Akbar bore the legend Allahu Akbar 
Dyalla Djalaluhu. Djahangir had the figures of Jesus 
and Mary on some seals. In the beginning, Djahangir 
had round lined seals but later he adopted rectangular 
dynastic seals. Shahdjahan used seals of circular pat- 
tern. Mughal queens, like Hamida Banu Bégum and 
Nur Djahan, and princes, like Dara Shukoh, had 
their own seals. 

Silver or copper was used for making matrices. The 
engraving as an art required long training. Abu ’I- 
Fadl mentions Mawlana Maksiid of Herat, Tamkin 
and Mir Dést of Kabul, Mawlana Ibrahim and 
Mawlana ‘Ali Ahmad of Dihli as masters of the craft. 

During the early years of Akbar’s reign Kh’adja 
Djahan was in charge of the royal seal, which was 
referred to as muhr-i mukaddas-i kalan (‘‘the great royal 
seal’’). The small round seal, called zzuk, was kept by 
one of the queens. According to Father Monserrate, 
the important farmans were sealed by one of the 
queens, who kept the royal signet ring in her custody, 
eight days after they were received from the wazir. 
Very special farmans had the mark of the royal hand 
(pandja-i mubarak) under the royal seal. 

Bibliography: Abu ’1-Fadl, A?in-i Akbari, tr. H. 
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and prospects), National Archives of India, 1959. For 
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MUHRIZ s. KHALAF, the patron saint of 
Tunis, today generally called St1p1 ManRez; in the 
classical texts, his name is sometimes followed by the 
epithet al-SAbid owing to his legendary piety (e.g. in 
the Madarik of the kadi “Iyad: Sayyidi/Sidt Muhriz al- 
SAbid), but his name is more often preceded by the 
title Mu’addib. This famous personality actually 
dispensed, in his dwelling which was not yet the 
zawiya of Sidi Mahrez, religious instruction of a kind 
that was followed by children as well as adults, and 
which gave to his cousin Ibn Abi Zayd al-Kayrawani 
[g.v.] the idea of composing a manual sufficiently sim- 
ple to be accessible to his pupils; this is how the 
famous Risala came to be written and dedicated to 
him. 

The date of his birth, which is not known exactly, 
may have been around the year 340/951-2, since he 
was more than 70 years old when in died in 413/1022. 
If the genealogy which appears in his Manakib could 
be regarded as authentic, he allegedly descended from 
Abu Bakr al-Siddik. It is actually presented as follows: 
Abu Muhammad (later replaced, on occasion, by 
Mahfuz) Muhriz b. Khalaf b. Razin b. Yarbu‘ b. 
Isma‘il b. Hanzala b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr, 
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but this ‘Abd al-Rahman does not appear to have had 
a son called Hanzala (cf. Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, 
Diamhara, Tab. 21); further, it is hardly likely that 
only a half-dozen generations covered about three 
centuries. 

Like so many other Muslim saints, he was made the 
subject, from the year 430/1038, due to the efforts of 
the son of one of his daughters, Abu ’]-Tahir Muham- 
mad b. al-Husayn al-Farisi (d. around 450/1058), of 
a collection of manaktb [q.v.], that is, of traditions of a 
hagiographic character in which it is nevertheless 
possible to glean some biographical information which 
appears authentic. Among them we will point out the 
mention of his pilgrimage to Mecca, the marks of 
veneration that surrounded him, his strenuous 
defence of orthodoxy against official Shi‘ism and 
especially the political role which he played in the time 
of Hammad b. Buluggin, the eponymous ancestor of 
the Hammadids [q.v.], who rebelled in 405/1015 
against his uncle Badis b. al-Mansur [q.v.] and in the 
following year had the Shi‘is of Tunis massacred, with 
the encouragement of Muhriz b. Khalaf; if we are to 
believe his Manakib (145, Fr. tr. 313), it was in the lat- 
ter’s presence that the evidence was given against the 
‘Easterners’? (Masharika [9.v.], i.e. the Shi‘is), 
leading to their condemnation to death, when they 
were not released for lack of sufficient proof. It is no 
less remarkable that, according to H.R. Idris (Zirides, 
119) the Manakib may be ‘‘the only document 
attesting to the massacre of the Shi‘is’’. 

The end of the text of the Manaktb is occupied by a 
dahir (zahir [q.v.]) whose date causes difficulty. This 
rescript, signed by the Zirid al-Mu‘izz b. Badis (who 
ruled from 406 to 454/1016-62 [q.v.]) contains a 
eulogy in support of Muhriz and enjoins on all the 
community, and in particular the authorities, to take 
care of him, protect him, watch over his entourage, 
defend his property (fields, gardens, houses) and 
exempt him from the tithes and kharadj. This docu- 
ment is dated 20 Rabi‘ I 417/10 June 1026, although 
the beneficiary of these privileges died in the odour of 
sanctity in 413/1022; no doubt 417 should be cor- 
rected to 407 and we should regard al-Mu‘izz as 
having wanted also to recognise his merits and com- 
pensate him for his attitude with respect to the Shi‘is. 
In addition, the dakir would serve to confirm and 
amplify a s¢djill of Badis b. al-Mansur (who ruled from 
386 to 406/996-1016), probably before 396/1005; 
according to the Madarik (iv, 715), the sovereign had 
granted all the students safeguard and protection and 
to those of the shaykh exemption from taxes. 

If we are to believe Ibn Zafir al-Azdi (K. al-Duwal 
al-munkati‘a, apud Ibn Khallikan (see also al-Kutubi, 
SUyin al-tawarikh, Fr. tr. Fagnan, Extratts inédits, 
Algiers 1924, 257; al-Wazir al-Sarradj, Hulal, 874-5), 
at the time when he was threatening Tunis, the same 
Badis b. al-Mansur, who had aroused resentment 
against Muhriz b. Khalaf, perished, slain by his own 
sword at the call of the latter (in 406/1016), It is not 
impossible that, seven years later, the Shi‘is may have 
exacted revenge for the shaykh’s hostility, since it is 
said that he died following a nocturnal attack or by 
poisoning. 

The tomb in Tunis of Sidi Mahrez has never ceased 
to be made the object of a particular veneration on the 
part of the population. According to Abu Hamid al- 
Gharnati (Tuhfat al-albab, ed. G. Ferrand, in JA 
[1925], 138), sailors used to invoke the saint’s help 
and to throw into the sea, when it was rough, a little 
of the earth taken from his tomb (cf. al-Harawi, 
Ziyarat, Ar. text, 53, Fr. wr. 121-2; Yakut, 1, 899). The 
Jews of Tunis consider him their protector, for it is he 


who is said to have authorised them to settle in a 
special quarter, the Hara. The town probably pos- 
sessed several muhriziyya khalwas; one of them was 
inserted in the old rampart to whose building Muhriz 
b. Khalaf is supposed to have contributed. His 
mausoleum, his zawiya and his recently-built mosque 
are situated in Rue Sidi Mahrez, not far from the 
square of Bab Suwayka (Swika); this gate previously 
called Bab al-Sakka’in, owes its name to the “‘little 
market”’ which is held in its house and over which the 
authorities had no right of inspection. 

Muhriz b. Khalaf, who had begun to teach the 
Kur’n, hadith and fikh in the outskirts of Tunis before 
settling in the town, acquired a sound reputation as a 
Maliki fakih, but he certainly had more devotion than 
knowledge; this renown for piety merited his receiving 
visits from passing strangers, and he is also cited for 
example in Andalusian biographical works such as the 
Sila of Ibn Bashkuwal (no. 707), the Takmila of Ibn al- 
Abbar (no. 1671) and also the Nafh al-tib of al- 
Makkari (ed. Cairo 1949, iv, 63). 

He left behind no book, but a certain number of 
verses are attributed to him, notably a description of 
the ruins of Carthage (see H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al- 
Muntakhab al-madrasi, 2nd ed., Tunis 1944, 58-60). 
Among the poems that he inspired one should note the 
verses of al-Wazir al-Sarradj (Hulal, 875-8). 
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MUHSAN (a.), a term of Islamic law denoting 
a certain personal status. 

The Kur’An’s impersonal uses of the root A-s-n refer 
to warehousing, shelter, fortification and protection, 
(XII, 48; XX, 80; LIX, 2, 14). Used personally of 
the Virgin Mary (XXI, 91; LXVI, 12), the verb 
refers to chastity. A cluster of participial derivatives 
(IV, 24-5; V, 5) relate to the intent underlying the 
Islamic marriage contract where muhsin/muhsana are 
perhaps best understood in terms of the provision of 
accommodation. The muhsana need not be Muslim 
(V, 5); if Muslim, she need not be free (IV, 24-5). 
Muhsanat are thus marriageable women: free muslimat 
or kuabiyyat, or Muslim slave women. Muhsanat/ 
muhsinun are contrasted with musafihat/musafihun, i.e. 
with such as engage in illicit sexual relations. The 
category muhksanat may include slave women (IV, 24) 
yet be contrasted with slave women (IV, 25). 

The form muhsan does not appear in the Kur’an, 
occurring only in ftkA discussions and hadiths where it 
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denotes persons liable, in the event of sexual miscon- 
duct, to death by stoning. They may originally have 
included slaves, but the fukaha? eventually settled on 
three qualifications: marriage, duly consummated; 
liberty; and Islam. The quality of zhsan resides in each 
spouse when both satisfy all three criteria. Muhsin(a) 
denotes a spouse competent to confer thsén on the 
marriage partner. Some insisted that every muhsin be 
muhsan, but both Malik and Shafi‘? would include 
slave spouses and 4itabi wives in this category. When 
the fikh declares that no slave can be muhsan this 
merely means that no slave is stoned. That accords 
with IV, 25, which states that, in the event of sexual 
misconduct, certain slave women are liable to half the 
penalty established for the muhsanat. Unresolved 
disagreement as to whether this refers to married slave 
women, or to converted slave women, generated two 
distinct readings and two interpretations, both of 
which were adopted into the fikk. One interpretation 
led to the exclusion of married female slaves, and by 
analogy, of male slaves from the stoning penalty. The 
alternative interpretation yielded the fkA conclusion 
that, in the event of sexual misconduct, unmarried 
slaves incur the same penalty as married slaves, i.e. 
one-half of the flogging penalty (XXIV, 2) which, 
however, the fukahd? taught was the penalty estab- 
lished for the free non-muhsan offender. 
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MUHSIN ‘ALI MUHSIN, minor Urdu poet of 
the 19th century; the exact dates of his birth and death 
do not seem to be recorded. 

He was the son of another poet, Shah Husayn 
Hakikat, and he achieved fame through his remark- 
able tadhkzra [q.v.] of Urdu poets, Sarapa sukhan, com- 
pleted after ten years’ work in 1269/1852-3 and first 
published in Lucknow in 1288/1860-1. Ghazals by 
over 700 poets are included. What makes this work 
unique is its arrangement. The poetry is grouped in 
about 50 chapters, each representing a part of the 
human body ranging from head to foot, hence the title 
Sarapa [see Kasipa. 4. In Urdu]; moreover, for each 
part of the body, its name forms part of the rhyme 
(radif). Though many poems are merely quoted in 








extracts of various lengths, quite a large proportion 
are given in full. The book is particularly rich in 
poems by Mushafi [q.v.], “Ishki, Muhsin himself and 
his father Hakikat; needless to say, many little-known 
poets are included. Whenever a poet is quoted, 
whether in one or more poems and in any chapter, 
brief biographical information is given, seldom 
stretching to more than two lines. This is normally 
restricted to full name and takhallus, parentage, place 
of residence, teacher(s) and pupil(s). Where a poet is 
the author of a tadhkira, this also is mentioned. This 
information is repeated verbatim in every chapter in 
which a poet is quoted, which in some cases may be 
20 or more times. Though the information thus given 
may seem sparse, it was enough to warrant republica- 
tion of the work several times, minus the poetical 
extracts, during the last 100 years, quite apart from 
several new editions of the whole work during the late 
19th century. 

Muhsin’s arrangement appears to have been 
imitated only once, sc. by Gogul Prashad Rasa, in his 
Armughan Gogul Prashad (1299/1882). But although this 
includes more poets (over 1,100), the poetical extracts 
are shorter and fewer in number. 

Muhsin also translated—or, more _ properly, 
adapted—two of the three sections (tabakat) of a 
tadhkira of Urdu poets from the original Persian into 
Urdu. This is the Makhzan-i-nikat by Muhammad 
Kaim (died at Rampur, 1208/1793-4); this has not 
yet been published. 
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121-3; ibid., Muhsin’s Urdu adaptation, 432-40. 
Muhsin the poet is mentioned briefly in several 
tadhkiras, including Nassakh, Tadhkira-i-shu‘ara?, 
Lucknow 1874, 419. For further references, see 
Fathpuri, op. cit., particularly the footnotes. 

_  _(J.A. Haywoop) 

MUHSIN-I FAYD-I KASHANI, Munammab B. 
Murtapa (1007-90/1598-1679), usually called Mulla 
Muhsin or simply Fayd, the latter being a éakhallus 
that was given to him by his teacher Mulla Sadra (d. 
1050/1640 [q.v.]); one of the greatest scholars of 
Safawid Persia. 

Life. Fayd was born into a family that has con- 
tinued to produce respected ‘ulama? down to modern 
times. He studied tafsir, hadith, jurisprudence, and 
related fields with his father and maternal uncle in 
Kashan. At the age of twenty, he went to Isfahan to 
further his studies; within a year he went on to Shiraz 
to study hadith and jurisprudence with Sayyid Madjid 
Bahrani (d. 1028/1619). Returning to Isfahan after 
some months, he studied Aadith with Baha? al-Din 
‘Amili (d. 1030/1621 [9.v.]). Perhaps it was at this 
time that he studied philosophy with Mir Damad (d. 
1041/1631 [see AL-DAMAD]). Ma‘sGm ‘Ali Shah claims 
in his Yara*tk al-hakaik Tehran 1319, ii, 143-4) that 
both ‘Amily and Fayd were khalifas of the Narbakhshi 
Karakhi shaykh Muhammad Mu’min Sadiri. Fayd left 
for the Pilgrimage in 1029/1620 and studied hadith in 
Mecca with Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Zayn al-Din 
al-‘Amili (d. 1030/1621). On returning to Persia, he 
wandered from teacher to teacher until he found 
Mulla Sadra (Sadr al-Din Shirazi) in Kum in 
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1033/1624 or 1034/1625. He remained with him in 
Kum for eight years, occupying himself not only with 
study but also with ascetic practices. Eventually, he 
tells us, he gained mystical insight (dastra) into the 
esoteric dimensions of the sciences (Mishkat, 
Mahadjdja, iv, 7). He married Mulla Sadra’s daugh- 
ter, then went to Shiraz with him in 1042/1532-3. He 
returned to Kashan in 1045, where he wrote and 
taught. Shah Safi (1038-52/1628-42) invited him to 
the capital, but he declined. In 1064 Shah ‘Abbas II 
(1052-77/1642-66) summoned him and he accepted. 
He was made leader of the Friday prayer and advised 
the shah on religious matters. In at least two of his 
works, Sharh-i sadr (written in 1065/1655) and al- 
Itidhar (1067/1657), he complains of the intrigues at 
the court and the difficulties he faced in trying to help 
the shah in his sincere desire to support Islam (zbid., iv, 
9). He wrote at least five works at the shah’s request, 
including Aina-yi shaht on true kingship and Wasf-7 
khayl on horses in the teachings of the Imams. He 
returned to Kashan some time after 1067/1657, where 
his tomb is a place of pilgrimage. Among his students 
was the well-known scholar Kadi Sa‘id Kumi (d. 
1103/1692). 

The biographers demonstrate great respect for 
Fayd’s learning and moral qualities. In his Luluat al- 
Bahrayn, however, Yisuf b. Ahmad al-Bahrani 
criticises him because of his extreme akhbari views [see 
AKHBARIYYA in Suppl.], which he expressed in works 
like Safinat al-nadjat, and because he supported the 
ideas of ‘‘Ibn al-‘Arabi al-zindik’’ (ibid, , i, 29). Wari- 
ous ‘ulama? have complained that he departed from 
idjma‘ in certain questions of jurisprudence, such as 
the legitimacy of music and the definition of impurity 
(ibid., i, 34-40; iv, 16-17). Sayyid Ni‘mat Allah 
Djaza?iri (d. 1112/1700-1), one of Fayd’s well-known 
students, blames him in Kashf al-asrar ft sharh al-istibsar 
for encouraging his students to listen to music (zbid., 
i, 37). Muhammad Bakir Madjlisi’s son-in-law, 
Muhammad Salih Khawatinabadi (d. 1116/1704-5), 
gives him a notice in his Hada@*ik al-mukarrabin as one 
of the thirty great Shi‘I ‘u/ama? of history (ibid., i 
53-54). 

Works. Fayd wrote his first book Nakd al-usil 
Jikhtyya, in his early twenties and continued writing 
until the year of his death. He composed three 
annotated lists of his own works (texts in z6rd., ii, 5-23, 
39-46). The second, written in 1090/1679 shortly 
before his death, lists 116, while the third, written in 
the same year, divides the works into twenty groups 
of five according to subject matter or genre, adding 
three works not found in the second list and leaving 
out thirteen. In his thorough bibliographical study, 
S.M. Mishkat (ibéd., ii, 3-46, iv, 10-11) has shown 
that Fayd wrote 122 works for a total of over 550,000 
lines; of these, about forty have been published. He 
wrote some 20,000 verses of Persian poetry, mostly in 
Safi style, and thirty Persian prose works. Almost 
90% of his writing is in Arabic. Most of his works can 
be placed in the following categories: 

1. Hadith (4 books, about 33% of his total output). 
The most important of these is al-Waft (Tehran 
1324/1906), which is usually ranked on the same level 
as Mad]lisi’s Bihar al-anwar. It is by far the longest 
work, about 150,000 lines, three times as long as his 
major Kur’4n commentary. In it Fayd rearranges and 
comments on the fadiths found in the four basic 
Twelver Shi‘I collections (al-Kulayni’s al-Kafi, al- 
Sadtk’s Man la yahduruhu ’l-fakih, and al-Tusi’s al- 
Tahdhib and al-Istibsar). 

2. Philosophy, theoretical Sufism (‘irfan), 
and kaladm (37 works, 20%). The longest of these 


works is a selection of texts from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s al- 
Futithat al-makkiyya. The most important are probably 
‘Ayn al-yakin, written in 1036/1626-7, and ‘Zlm al- 
yokin, written in 1042/1632-3 (published together in 
Tehran 1303/1885-6). The first is oriented more 
toward rational philosophy and the second toward 
mystical philosophy; Fayd warns us that the latter 
should be kept away (madniin)from those not worthy of 
it. He wrote an epitome of the first, Usil al-ma‘arif 
(ed. S.Dj. Ashtiyani, Mashhad 1354/1975) in 1089/ 
1679, and an epitome of the second, al-Ma‘arif, in 
1090/1679. 

3. Ethics (10 works, 16%). The longest and most 
important of these, completed in 1046/1636-7, is al- 
Mahadjdjat al-bayda? ft ihya? al-Ihya? (a four-volume 
critical facsimile edition in the hand of Fayd’s son, the 
well-known scholar Muhammad ‘Alam al-Huda, was 
published by Mishkat, Tehran 1339-40/1960-1). In it, 
Fayd rewrites al-Ghazali’s Ihya? ‘ulm al-din, replacing 
the weak hadiths and accounts of the pious forbears 
with appropriate and reliable reports from Shi‘i 
sources. He follows the structure of the Zhya? almost 
exactly, except that he drops book 7 of volume 2, on 
sama‘, and adds at the end of volume 2 a new book, 
Akhlak al-imama wa-adab al-shi‘a. He wrote an epitome 
of al-Mahadjdja called Kitab al-Haka?tk fi asrar al-din in 
1090/1679. 

4. Tafsir (4 works, 13%). Fayd’s major tafsir, 
written in 1075/1664-5, is known as al-Saft (Tehran 
1375/1955-56). It consists mainly of sayings of the 
twelve Imams concerning Kur’anic verses. Most of it 
sticks to the outward meaning, but, he tells us, it also 
has ‘‘something of esoteric interpretation (shay? min 
al-ta>wil)’?. 

5. Jurisprudence and its principles (28 works, 
8%). Neither of his two major works in this field, 
Mu‘tasam al-shi‘a, completed in 1027/1618, and 
Mafatih al-shara7i*, completed 1042/1632-3, has been 
published. Mafatih is more important and has been the 
subject of at least eight glosses and fourteen commen- 
taries. 

6. Poetry (20 collections, 4%). Several of these 
works are excerpted from his Diwan, which has been 
published (Tehran 1338/1960), but without his 
several mathnawis. 

7. Prayers and supplications (12 works, 3%). 
These are mostly collections of prayers by the Imams. 

Bibliography: S.M. Mishkat quotes from the 
standard biographical sources and gathers a great 
deal of information on the editions and manuscripts 
of Fayd’s works in the introductions to the four 
volumes of  al-Mahadjdjat al-bayda. _ Fayd’s 
autobiographical Sharh-i sadr, partly translated into 

Arabic by Mishkat (iv, 5-9), was published in 

Dylwa (1/8, Bahman 1323, 393-409). A?ina-yi shahi 

was translated by W.C. Chittick in A. Arjomand 

(ed.), Authority and political culture in Shi‘ism, Albany 

1988, 269-84. See also H. Corbin, Anthologie des 

philosophes iraniens, ii, Tehran 1975, 32-49; S.H. 

Nasr, The School of Ispahan, in M.M. Sharif (ed.), A 

history of Muslim philosophy, 11,Wiesbaden 1966, 926- 

30. (W.C. Currrick) 

MUHSIN-ZADE [see ° ABD ALLAH PASHA]. 

aL-MUHTADI 1 ‘Lan, Asi ‘App ALLAH 
MuuHamMap B. HARuN aL-WATHIK, ‘Abbasid 
caliph, reigned 255-6/869-70. 

After al-Wathik’s death, a number of officials 
wished to pay homage to the young Muhammad, son 
of the deceased caliph and a Greek slave; instead, 
however, al-Wathik’s brother al-Mutawakkil [g.z.] 
was proclaimed his successor and only after the 
deposition and murder of the unfortunate al-Mu‘tazz 
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(1 Sha‘ban 255/15 July 869) did Muhammad ascend 
the throne on 7-8 Sha‘ban/21-2 July with the name al- 
Muhtadi. His ideal was the Umayyad ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz; al-Buhturi praises him for ridding his court 
of musical instruments, and he presided personally 
over mazalim [q.v.] sessions. Like the latter, he was 
distinguished for the strictness with which he con- 
ducted his life; with piety and simplicity, however, he 
combined strength and ability and during his brief 
reign he did his best to raise the caliphate from its 
degradation and to restore the power of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. In several provinces there 
were risings by ‘Alids, real or alleged; but the most 
dangerous enemy of the caliph was the Turkish 
general Misa b. Bugha. When the latter, who was 
fighting against the SAlids in Persia, heard of the 
accession of al-Muhtadi, he returned home. Reaching 
Samarra in Muharram 256/December 869, he forced 
the caliph to take an oath to bring to justice the 
Turkish chief Salih b. Wasif, who had robbed 
Kabtha, the mother of the caliph al-Mu‘tazz, of all 
her priceless treasures. When Salih concealed himself, 
the Turkish mercenaries mutinied and were intending 
to depose al-Muhtadi but were appeased by the 
resolute action of the latter. Al-Muhtadi then prom- 
ised Salih’s followers that he would pardon him; but 
as the latter did not appear, they went to Samarra and 
began to pillage it until they were scattered by Misa. 
Salih was soon afterwards discovered and killed by 
one of Miisa’s men. When Masa had taken the field 
against the Kharidjis, al-Muhtadi began to incite the 
people against him and his brother Muhammad b. 
Bugha and accused them of embezzlement. Muham- 
mad was brought to trial and put to death, although 
al-Muhtadi had expressly guaranteed his pardon. The 
only course left for the caliph was to dispose of Musa 
if he wished to keep his throne. But his plan was 
betrayed; Misa advanced with superior forces and the 
caliph suffered a disastrous defeat. As he declined to 
abdicate, he was murdered on Thursday, 18 Radjab 
256/21 June 870, in horrible fashion, and _al- 
Mu‘tamid b. al-Mutawakkil (g.v.] raised to the throne 
in his place. 

During this period of anarchy in Samarra after al- 
Mutawakkil’s death, the civilian administration was 
eclipsed by the continued ascendancy of the Turkish 
military. For the first half of al-Muhtadi’s reign, effec- 
tive power in the state was exercised by Salih b. 
Wasif, and it does not seem that there was an effective 
vizier. In the latter six months of his caliphate, how- 
ever, the long-serving and experienced official 
Sulayman b. Wahb [see waHs, BANU] acted as vizier, 
with al-Hasan b. Makhlad as chief secretary, although 
civilian control still remained substantially impaired, 
with the bureaucracy’s main task being to find money 
for the avaricious soldiery. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. 
Wistenfeld, 200; YaSkabi, Ta°rikh, ii, 590-1, 616- 
19; Tabari, iii, 1368, 1372, 1537, 1712-1834; 
Mas‘tidi, Muridj, vii, 398-9, viii, 1-41 = §§ 3097- 
3157; Aghani, xx, 64-9; Ibn al-Athir, vii, 23, 134-8, 
149-62; Ibn al-Tiktaka, Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 
335-41; Muhammad b. Shakir, Fawat al-wafayat, 
Bulak 1283-9, ii, 270-1, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1973-4, iv, 50-1; Ibn Khaldin, ‘bar, iii, 296 ff.; G. 
Weil, Gesch. a. Chalifen, ii, 409-21; A. Muller, Der 
Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, i, 529-30; W. Muir, 
The Caliphate, its rise, decline, and fall, new ed., by 
Weir, 539-43, E. Herzfeld, Die Ausgrabungen von 
Samarra, vi, Geschichte der Stadt Samarra, Hamburg 
1948, 251 ff.; D. Sourdel, Viztrat ‘abbaside, i, 299- 
304; M. Forstner, Al-Mu‘tazz billah (252/866- 


255/869), Gemersheim 1976, 56-60; H. Kennedy, 

The Prophet and the age of the Caliphate, London 1986, 

174-5. _(K.V.ZeTTERsTEEN-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

MUHTADJIDS, a local dynasty of mediaeval 
Central Asia which ruled in the upper Oxus prin- 
cipality of Gaghaniyan [g.v.] in the 4th/10th and early 
5th/11th centuries. 

At the time of the Arab invasions of the early 
2nd/8th century, Caghaniyan had been ruled by a 
dynasty of Caghan-Khudas, probably of Iranian stock 
like the princes of Soghdia and Kh’arazm, who, pace 
other local rulers, seems to have co-operated with the 
incoming Arabs (see H.A.R. Gibb, The Arab conquests 
in Central Asia, London 1923, 9, 32). The eponymous 
ancestor Muhtadj may have been a descendant of 
these princes, or possibly one of the invading Arabs, 
speedily Iranised, as seems to have happened with the 
Banidjurids [g.v. in Suppl.] or Abi Dawidids in the 
neighbouring provinces of Khuttal and Tukharistan 
{9-22.]. 

The first historically attested Muhtadjid was Aba 
Bakr Muhammad b. Muzaffar b. Muhtadj, suc- 
cessively governor in Farghana, Tukharistan and 
Khurasan for the Samanids, d. 329/941. His son Aba 
‘Alt Ahmad Cagh4ni became head of the family and 
played a leading réle in the military and political 
affairs of the Samanid amirate during the middle 
decades of the century, first as governor of Khurasan 
and spearhead of Samanid attempts to extend their 
control over northern Persia, but subsequently, after 
his dismissal by the amir Nuh b. Nasr after complaints 
of his harsh rule, as a king-maker in Bukhara. Despite 
his failure to place his protégé [brahim b. Nasr on the 
throne there, he for long retained his commanding 
position in the upper Oxus principalities until military 
failure against the Bayids led to a further dismissal, 
with Aba ‘Alt Ahmad dying in 344/955 in exile at 
Ray. His son Abu ’l-Muzaffar ‘Abd Allah had 
already died at the Sam4nid court in 340/951-2, and 
the palmy days of the Muhtadjids were now over. Yet 
later members of the family continued to rule in 
Caghaniyan during the decades of Samanid decline, 
and possibly as tributaries of the rising power of the 
Ghaznawids [{g.v.], who extended their authority over 
the upper Oxus lands; thus the Abu ’l-Kasim men- 
tioned by the historian Bayhakti as wali of Caghaniyan 
and as son-in-law of Sultan Mas‘ud b. Mahmid [g¢. v. ] 
may have been a Muhtadjid. After this, however, 
Caghaniyan passed under Saldjiik control and all 
mention of the Muhtadjids disappears. 

The Muhtadjids have a minor part in Persian 
literary history as patrons of leading poets of the time, 
such as Dakiki [g.v.], whilst the Ghaznawid poet Far- 
rukhi Sistani [g.v.] in early life secured the support of 
the prince of Caghaniyan Abu ’!-Muzaffar Muham- 
mad, conceivably a grandson of Abi ‘Ali Caghani, 
and composed for him a famous ode at the ami7’s 
branding-ground (cf. E.G. Browne, LHP, ii, 124-9). 

Bibliography: Barthold, Turkestan?, 234, 242, 

246-9, 254, 282, 298-301; Spuler, Jran, 94-7; Camb. 

hist. of Iran, iv, 149; Bosworth, The rulers of 

Chaghantyan in early Islamic times, in Iran, JBIPS, xix 

(1981), 1-20, in which the primary sources (Gar- 

dizi, SUtbi, Narshakhi, Miskawayh, Bayhaki, Ibn 

al-Athir) and numismatics are utilised, and with a 
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Manuel, 204; idem, Encycl. Iranica, i, art. Al-e 

Mohtaj. (C.E. Boswortu) 

MUHTASHAM-I KASHANI, Sunams_ at- 
Suu‘arRA? Kamat at-Din, Persian poet of the early 
Safawid period, born ca. 1500 in Kashan. According 
to the most reliable sources, he died in 996/1587-8; a 
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less likely dating of his death, given by Abu Talib 
Isfahani in Khuldsat al-afkar (see Storey i/2, 878), is 
1000/1591-2. For some time he was a draper (bazzaz) 
like his father, but he abandoned this trade for the 
more profitable career of a professional poet. His 
work was appreciated at the Safawid court at Kazwin. 
He seems to have continued, however, to live in 
Kashan. He wrote panegyrics to Shah Tahmisp I, his 
sons Isma‘il, Muhammad Khudabanda and Hamza 
and his daughter Pari-Khan Khanum. Muhtasham 
also established contacts with the Mughal court and 
the king of the Deccan through the intermediary of his 
brother ‘Abd al-Ghani. Among his Indian patrons 
were the Emperor Akbar [¢.v.] and the Khan-i 
Khanan Mirza ‘Abd al-Rahim [q.z.}. 

Besides composing these conventional kasidas, 
Muhtasham specialised in other genres of court 
poetry. He became an expert in enigmatic verse and 
poetical chronograms. In 984/1576 he celebrated the 
accession of Isma‘il II to the throne in six quatrains 
from which 1,128 different datings of the event could 
be derived (the poems, together with a chronographic 
explanation, are to be found in Tahir Nasrabadi, 
Tadhkira-yi Nasrabadi, Tehran 1317 sh./1938, 473-74; 
a commentary by the Kadjar poet Wakar was pub- 
lished in Armaghan, xi, 1309 sh./1930, 271-2, 351-2). 

Muhtasham was also a prolific writer of love 
poetry. His collected works contain several collections 
of ghazaliyyat. A cycle of 64 ghazals bears the title 
‘‘Djalaliyya’’, after Shatir Djalal, a dancer from 
Isfahan. When in 970/1562-3 the latter performed in 
social gatherings at Kashan, Muhtasham expressed in 
these poems his infatuation with Djalal (the letters of 
his name add up to sixty-four). Afterwards he added 
linking texts in prose explaining the occasion for each 
poem at the bequest of a friend who wanted to enter 
the cycle in a tadhkira. 

Elegies (marathi) constituted another element of 
importance in his art. He wrote poems at the deaths 
of Prince Hamza and his own brother ‘Abd al-Ghani. 
However, his best achievements in this genre were of 
a religious nature. Iskandar Munshi reports that the 
ageing Shah Tahmasp refused to award Muhtasham 
any longer for his panegyrics because such praise only 
befitted the holy Imams (Ta°rikh-i ‘Alamaray-i ‘Abbasi, 
Tehran 1350 sh./1971, i, 178; cf. Dh. Safa in Cam- 
bridge History of Iran, vi, 954). This royal injunction 
stimulated the development of Shi‘i poetry in Safawid 
Iran. Apart from hymns to God and the Prophet, 
Muhtasham wrote elegies on the martyred Imams. 
The latter poems in particular gave him lasting fame 
as a religious poet. His best known poem is a 
duwazdah-band (i.e. a poem in twelve stanzas) in mour- 
ning of the Imam Husayn. It became part of the 
répertoire of the rawda-khans (see, for instance, the 
collection of texts described by E.G. Browne, Cata- 
logue of Persian manuscripts in the University Library of 
Cambridge, Cambridge 1896, 122-42). 

In accordance with the last will of the poet, his 
works were collected by a friend, the anthologist Taki 
al-Din Muhammad Kashani, who also added a pref- 
ace to this kudliyyat. It is divided into seven parts: 
1. Shaybiyya, religious and secular panegyrics; 
2. Shababiyya and 3. Sabaiyya, two volumes of ghazals, 
4. Djalaliyya and 5. Nakl-i ‘Sushshak, both mingling 
ghazals with prose; 6. Duririyyat, versified chrono- 
grams; 7. Mu‘ammayat, riddles (Rieu, oc. cit.). How- 
ever, manuscripts of varying contents and with other 
arrangements of the poems, some dating from the 
poet’s lifetime, are also extant. 

Bibliography: A lithographed edition of the 
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MUHTASIB [see uissa]. _ 

MUHYI at-DIN IBN at-‘ARABI [see 1BN 
AL-SARABI]. nee 

MUHYI ’.L-DIN LARI (d. 933/1526-7), Persian 
writer and author of the famous Futih al-Haramayn, 
a poetical description of the two holy cities, Mecca 
and Medina, which also contains a full account of all 
the rites of the obligatory pilgrimage (hadjd)). 

This book, written in 911/1506 and dedicated to 
Muzaffar b. Mahmud Shah of Gudjarat (917- 
32/1511-26), was for a long time wrongly attributed to 
the celebrated poet ‘Abd al-Rahman Djami [¢.2.]. 
Muhyi Lari was a pupil of the great philosopher 
Djalal al-Din Muhammad al-Dawani (d.907/1501 
[g.v.]) and made use of his extensive philosophical 
knowledge in a commentary on the great Kasida of Ibn 
al-Farid which is known as al-Ta*tyya al-kubra. In this 
work he endeavoured, following in the footsteps of his 
teacher, to reconcile the principles of orthodox Islamic 
mysticism with the teachings of Aristotle in the form 
in which they were disseminated in the east. 
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MUHYI ’L-DIN MEHMED zg. ‘ALA? at-Din ‘ALI 
AL-DJaMALI, called Motta CeELesi, a Turkish 
theologian and historian of the time of Selim I 
(918-26/1512-20) and Sulayman II (926-74/1520-66). 
His father was the famous mufti Zanbili ‘Ali al- 
Djamali, a grandson of Djamal al-Din Mehmed of Ak 
Seray (hence the epithet Djamali). He received his 
theological training first from his maternal grand- 
father Husam-zade Efendi, then from his father ‘Ala? 
al-Din and later from Mu’ayyad-zade Efendi. He 
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worked as a miiderris in several medreses, in Istanbul at 
the Murad medrese and at the eight schools of the Fatih 
mosque and in Edirne where he was also a molla for 
a period. He died in retirement and was buried at 
Zeyrek, at the side of his father, in 957/1550. 

His main importance lies in the fact that he edited 
the anonymous Ottoman chronicles, the Tewarikh-1 
Al-t ‘Othman, under the title Ta°rikh-i Al-i ‘Othman. 
These chronicles, which run from the beginning of the 
Ottoman empire, were continued by him down to 
956/1549, i.e. till shortly before his death. 

Two versions of his Chronicle exist, both of which go 
back to him: (1) a shorter one, to which corresponds 
the translation of the Beck manuscript by Gaudier- 
Spiegel, Chronica oder Acta von der Turckischen Tyrannen 
herkommen und gefiihrie Kriegen, aus Tiirckischer Sprachen 
verdeutschet. Vorhin nie in Druck ausgangen, Frankfurt 
a/O. 1567; it was also published in Latin and German 
by Leunclavius, Annales Sultanorum Othmanidarum a 
Turcts sua lingua scripti, Frankfurt 1588, 2nd edition 
with index and German tr., Newe Chrontka Tiirckischer 
Nation von Tiircken selbs geschrieben, Frankfurt a/Main 
1590; and (2) a longer version, the so-called Veran- 
tian Chronicle (Codex Verantianus), edited in Latin 
and German by Leunclavius, Historiae Musulmanae 
Turcorum de monumentis ipsorum exsciptae libri XVII, 
Frankfurt 1591. There were 18 books instead of the 30 
planned. As early as 1590 the first three books were 
published in German at Frankfurt, Neuwer Muselman- 
nischer Histort, Ttirckischer Nation, von ihrem Herkommen, 
Geschichte und Taten; drey Bucher, die ersten unter dreyssigen, 
followed by the complete German translation of the 
Annales, Neuwer Musulmanischer Histori  Tiirckischer 
Nation, Frankfurt a/M. 1595. 

In addition to his chronicle, which exists only in 
manuscript (at Vienna, Munich, Berlin, Gotha, Lon- 
don, Istanbul, etc.), Muhyi al-Din is also credited 
with poems in Turkish, Arabic and Persian (also 
extant in manuscript) and a theological work. 
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MU‘ID [see MustaMti].  _ 7 

MU‘IN at-DIN SULAYMAN PARWANA, the de 
facto ruler of the Saldjuk state in Anatolia (Ram) 
during most of the Mongol Protectorate. 

His father, Muhadhdhab al-Din ‘Ali al-Daylami 
(d. 642/1244) the vizier of Kaykhusraw II, interceded 
with the Mongol general Baydju after the battle of 
Kose Dagh (641/1243) and secured the survival of the 
Saldjuks of Rim, albeit as Mongol vassals. His son, 
Mu‘in al-Din Sulayman, is first mentioned in the 
sources as commander of Tokat. In 654/1256, 
through the good offices of Baydju, he was given the 
titles amir hadjib and parwana (the latter term denoting 
the ‘‘personal assistant of the sultan’’, Cahen, 221). 
Thereafter he became the real ruler of the Saldjik 
state for over two decades, though nominal authority 
remained with the puppet Saldjak sultans. In 
Hilegii’s time, the Saldjik realm was partitioned, the 
eastern provinces being given to the pro-Mongol 
Kilidj Arslan IV, for whom the Parwana acted as 


vizier, and the remainder to Kay-Kawus II. After the 
latter had fled to Byzantium, Kilidj Arslan [V became 
sole sultan in Rum, entering Konya on 14 Ramadan 
659/13 August 1261. The Parwana visited the new 
Ilkhan, Abaka [g.v.], in 663/1265 and was officially 
awarded the port of Sinope which he had taken from 
the Greek ruler of Trebizond two years earlier. When 
Kilidj Arslan IV came of age he grew weary of the 
Parwana’s authority. Perceiving this, the latter 
arranged for his murder at Aksaray in 663/1265 and 
the installation of his infant son, Kaykhusraw III, as 
sultan. The Parwana later forged marriage ties with 
the new sultan—an inscription on the Stinbil Baba 
Zaviyesi at Tokat mentions the Parwana’s daughter 
as the wife of Kaykhusraw III (Rogers, 35; Gabriel, 
103). 

The next decade (663-73/1265-75) was turbulent. 
Certain Anatolian amirs, probably with the complicity 
of the Parwana himself (the sources mention letters 
allegedly written by him to Baybars), invited the 
Mamluk sultan to invade their land and rid it of the 
Mongol yoke. Baybars’ Anatolian expedition and his 
victory over the Mongol army at Albistan (Dhu ’1 
Ka‘da 675/April 1277) are well documented in 
Mamluk sources. The Parwana still fought on the 
Mongol side but was already under some suspicion. 
His son and grandson were taken prisoner by 
Baybars. When the Mamluk sultan made his trium- 
phal entry into Kayseri, the Parwana—who had 
retreated to his stronghold at Tokat—did not come to 
acknowledge him. Soon afterwards, Baybars 
withdrew to Syria on hearing the news that Abaka 
himself was on his way to Ram with a large army. 
The Parwana joined Abaka on his visit to the bat- 
tlefield at Albistan and was there blamed for the 
massacre of the Mongol army. He then accompanied 
Abaka eastwards, where the Ilkhan, inflamed by his 
grief-stricken female relatives, ordered the Parwana’s 
execution (1 Rabi‘ I 676/2 August 1277). The Arme- 
nian historian, Hayton, is the source of the wide- 
spread story that ‘‘in accordance with Tartar 
custom’’, the Parwana’s corpse was cut in half and 
then eaten. 

The career of the Parwana represents a key phase 
in the history of the Rum Saldjiiks as well as shedding 
light on the wider power struggle between Mamluks 
and Mongols. Internally, the Parwana attempted to 
maintain stability both amongst the Turkish amirs and 
between them and the ever-increasing number of 
Mongols resident on Anatolian soil. The Turcomans, 
especially the Karamanids, were kept under control 
only with great difficulty (there were rebellions in 
659/1261 and 675/1277). 

As for the Parwana’s relationship with his Mongol 
overlords, it is clear that at the beginning he was 
unreservedly on their side and that he cultivated his 
special links with Abaka by frequent visits to Tabriz. 
Saldjik weakness after K6se Dagh allowed talented 
ministers, such as the Parwana and his friend and 
rival, Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali, both of whom were of Per- 
sian stock and were directly nominated by the 
Mongols, to exercise semi-independent power within 
Anatolia. Later on, however, the Parwana co-existed 
uneasily with Abaka’s representatives in Rim and 
especially with Adjay, Abaka’s brother, whose 
removal he requested in 672/1273-4. Clearly, the Par- 
wana had begun to resent increasing Mongol 
encroachment on Saldjuk territory and the Mongols’ 
systematic exploitation of its economic resources. 

The Parwana’s own réle in the detailed but con- 
fused accounts of the events preceding Baybars’ 
Anatolian expedition remains ambiguous. Certainly, 
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the myth of Mongol invincibility had been exploded, 
and it seems likely that the Parwana’s loyalty shifted, 
for a while at least, to Baybars, whose power was 
increasing in the 1270s in the face of Mongol disunity 
and their apparent inactivity against Egypt. It is 
possible too that the Parwana may have been influ- 
enced in his more pro-Mamlik stance by the reproach 
addressed to him by Djalal al-Din Rumi (Fihi ma fthi, 
17) that by making common cause with the Mongols 
he had ruined the Dar al-Islam. Once Baybars had 
reached Rim, the Parwana seems to have reneged on 
his arrangement and to have invited Abaka to attack 
Baybars. Whatever the true motivation of the Par- 
wana’s dangerous double game, he aroused the ire of 
both Baybars and Abaka and provided a convenient 
scapegoat for the Mongol defeat at Albistan. 

The Parwana is said to have enjoyed a close rela- 
tionship with Rumi. Some of the discourses in Fihi ma 
fii are addressed directly to the Parwana. According 
to Aflaki, it was often in the Parwana’s house that 
Rumi held spiritual concerts and the Parwana and his 
wife provided funds for the building of Rumi’s 
mausoleum (Huart, ii, 80, 92-3, 267). The Parwana 
also settled the Safi Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraki [g.v.] near 
Tokat. He was responsible for the construction of a 
limited number of religious buildings. An inscription 
(661/1263) on the madrasa of ‘Ala? al-Din at Sinope 
celebrates the Parwana’s conquest of the city (RCEA, 
xii, 76). The Sultan Muhammad mosque at Merzifon 
bears a foundation inscription (663/1265) in the name 
of the Parwana, who has the Mongol title :ftikhar-2 
nuyan (ibid. , 94-5). Its unique occurrence in Anatolian 
epigraphy demonstrates the Parwana’s close relation- 
ship with his Mongol overlords (Rogers, 276). 

The demise of the Parwana marked the end of even 
semi-independent Saldjik rule in Anatolia, which was 
henceforth governed directly by the Mongols. Since 
they were primarily interested in eastern Anatolia, the 
Turcoman amirates were able to prosper in the west. 
The sons of the Parwana (the Parwana-oghullarj) con- 
tinued for several generations (676-7 22/1277-1322) to 
hold on to Sinope and Tokat, the area which the Par- 
wana had made his personal domain. 
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7 = (CarRoLe HILLENBRAND) 

MU‘IN a.-DIN ‘ALi B. Dyatat aL-DiIn Munam- 
MaD YAZDI (d. 789/1387), Persian historio- 
grapher of the second half of the 8th/14th century, 
during a confusing period of Persian-Islamic history. 
After the decay of Mongol power, the despotic 
dynasty of the Muzaffarids [g.v.] had taken over 
political control in Fars, Isfahan and Yazd (Kazwini, 
Tarikh-t guzida, 613-755, see Bibl.). Yazdi adopted an 
avowed positive attitude towards the representatives 
of this dynasty, who were the patrons of his works 
(A. Hartmann, Eine orthodoxe Polemik, 275 ff.). 

Yazdi’s works contain only a few data on his life 
(e.g. Mawahib-i ilahi, 94). Born in Yazd, his date of 
birth is not known. Later biographers celebrate him as 
“one of the greatest fukahd? and scholars of his time’, 
and he became known as mu‘allim-i Yazd. Having 
received a traditional education in his native town and 
in Shiraz, where he was ‘Adud al-Din al-Idji’s (9.2. ] 
(d. 756/1355) pupil, Yazdi attracted the attention of 
the Muzaffarid sultan Mubariz al-Din, who took the 
young scholar into his employment as a political and 
religious mouth-piece. From 744/1343-4 onwards, he 
belonged to the court circles and accompanied the 
Muzaffarids on most of their travels. Being assigned 
to carry through or to settle their political interests 
and quarrels, he was intimately involved in them, an 
activity which, whether successful or not, must have 
marked his personality (Mawahib-i ilahi, 149; Tarikh-i 
guzida, 686; Tarikh-i rawdat al-safa?, iv, 511 f., 516 f.). 

Yazdi also ranked as a religious authority with the 
Muzaffarids. Mubariz al-Din appointed him as 
teacher of his son Shah Shudja‘, and in 755/1354 he 
nominated him professor at the Dar al-Siyadat 
madrasa in Kirman, where mainly descendants from 
the Prophet were lodged and educated (Mawahib-i 
ahi, 209-11; Tarikh-t guzida, 650, 653; Hartmann, of. 
cit., 277). Here Yazdi became quite influential in 
religious matters, for on the one hand he taught a 
strict Sunnism, but on the other hand stood aloof from 
the immense influence of the monistic ideas of Sifism. 
He may in fact be considered as a classic example in 
Persia of the union between traditional, Sunni 
orthodoxy, including a strongly marked hatred of 
philosophers, and Ibn al-‘Arabi’s [q.v.] theosophy. 

Yazdi’s intellectual attitude is most articulately 
expressed in his Tardjama-i Rashf al-nasath al-imaniyya 
wa-kashf al-fada*th al-yinaniyya (see Hartmann, of. cit., 
282-8; for the mss., ibid. 288-91; ed. Tehran 
1365/1986), a polemic against the falasifa (g.v.], con- 
taining an extensive paraphrase and independent 
adaptation of the Rashf, written by the Baghdadi court 
theologian and mystic ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi [g. v.] (d. 
632/1234), who himself had been still far removed 
from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ideas. Yazdi’s Tardjama-i Rashf is 
a noteworthy document for the process of popularisa- 
tion of fasawwuf, far advanced in Persia at a time when 
state policy was still to remain Sunni for about one 
hundred more years. 

While in Yazd in 744/1372-3, the author dedicated 
his work to prince Nusrat al-Din Yahya (d. 
795/1393), a nephew of Shah Shudja‘’s. At that time 
the poet Hafiz [¢.v.] probably was also staying in the 
town, but no recognition was allotted to him there. It 
is also remarkable that Yazdi does not quote one 
single verse of Hafiz, his contemporary, in the 
Tardjama-i Rashf, though this work is adorned with 
hundreds of Persian poems by Sa‘di [g.v.], in par- 
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ticular. It may be assumed that Yazdi belonged to that 
group of religious scholars who stimulated and pro- 
moted Shah Shudja‘’s ‘‘clericalism’’, and so in the 
end made things hard for Hafiz. This keeping of the 
‘‘prince of poets’’ under wraps may thus be seen as a 
first indication that Hafiz’s poetry was not considered 
by his contemporaries as being allegorical or mystical, 
as has been customarily thought later and up to the 
present time (see Hartmann, Orth. Polemik, 287 ff.). 

Yazdi’s main work is his stylistically inflated 
Mawahib-i ilaht (‘‘Divine gifts’’), also known under 
the title Tarikh-i muzaffart or Humdyiin-nama, the only 
contemporary account of the Muzaffarids. Rypka 
says of it that, among the most famous ornately writ- 
ten historical works in Persian, it is second only to 
Wassaf's history of the Il-Khanids (Jranische 
Literaturgeschichte, 302, enlarged Eng. tr. History of Ira- 
nian literature, 318 n. 7, 443). Yazdi thus imitated the 
style of Wassaf (see the comparison of the two in 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunin, i, 685). In 757/1356-7 
Yazdi read in Isfahan the first chapters of his chronicle 
to Sultan MubAriz al-Din and his son Shah Shudja‘. 
Mubariz al-Din having died in 765/1364, shortly 
before the Mawahib-i tlahi was concluded with the year 
767/1363-4, the chronicle was dedicated to Shah 
Shudja‘. Two generations later, Mahmtd-i Kutubi 
(d. 823/1402-3) completed the work, inside Kazwini’s 
Tarikh-i guzida, up to the downfall of the Muzaffarids, 
brought about by Timar (g.v.] in 795/1392-3, and 
simplified the style. Only about half of the work has 
been edited (vol. i, ed. Sa‘id Nafist, Tehran 
1326/1947-8). 

Other works by Yazdi are listed in Dja‘fari, Tarikh-i 
Yazd, 78 (cf. Afshar, Yadkarha-1 Yazd, i, 205-7). 

Not much is known about Yazdi’s final years. In 
789/1378, the year of his death, he had a sumptuous 
mosque and a mausoleum built for himself and his 
family at the periphery of the town of Yazd, where 
teaching sessions were held after his death. The con- 
structions were repaired in 1081/1670-1, and their 
present state can be assessed as satisfactory. 
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MU‘IN aL-FUKARA? [see AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD, 
in Suppl.]. 

MU‘IN ai-MISKIN, whose full name was Mu“in 
AL-Din MuHAMMAD AMIN B. HApjDJi MuHAMMaD 
AL-FaRAHI AL-Harawi and whose takhallus was Mu‘int 
(d. 907/1501-2), a celebrated traditionist. He 
studied hadith for 31 years, and throughout this period 
preached every Friday in the great mosque of Harat. 
He was for one year kadi of Harat, but gave up the 
post by his own request. In 866/1461-2, at the request 
of a friend, he began to write a little book on the life 
of the Prophet Muhammad. Out of this little book, 
there grew in time the great biographical work, 
exceedingly popular in the East, called Ma‘aridj al- 
nubuwwa fi madarid) al-futuwwa, which was not finished 
till 891/1486 and contains a very full account of the 
life of the Prophet consisting of a mukaddima, four 
books and a khatima; it has been frequently printed. 
Besides this gigantic work, Mu‘ini also wrote a com- 
mentary on the Kur’an entitled Bahr al-durar and a col- 
lection of forty hadiths, Rawdat al-wa%zin. His study of 
the history of the prophets produced a larger history 
of Moses entitled Mu‘djizat-i Misawi (also called 
Tarikh-1 Musawi or Kissa-yi Misawi), which was com- 
pleted in 904/1498-9, and the story of Ytsuf and 
Zulaykha, Ahsan al-kisas. 
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— (E. BERTHELS) 

AL-MU‘IZZ 38. BADIS, Aso Tamim SHARAF 
at-Dawia (407-54/1016-62), fourth ruler of the 
Zirid dynasty who governed Ifrikiya [g.v.] from 
362/972 to 543/1148. His reign was not, as H.R. Idris 
thought, that of an apogee. If there was an apogee, it 
would have to be placed early on, before the plague 
and the terrible famine of 395/1004-5 which severely 
reduced the population. From this date, and through- 
out the reign of al-Mu‘izz, calamities succeeded one 
another in a sustained rhythm, revealing the deficien- 
cies of a disorganised and rundown economy. The 
years 409/1018-19, 423/1022-3, 425/1033-4, 
432/1040-1, and 447/1055-6 were all marked by 
disaster (H.R. Idris, Zirides, i, 149, 161, 227, 274 and 
293). 

Al-Mu‘izz, whose qualities were confused and 
embellished at leisure by Sunni historiography which 
made him a posterior: a ‘‘Sunni’’ prisoner of the Shi‘is 
from his earliest infancy, remains in the history of 
Ifrikiya the artisan of the restoration of Maliki 
orthodoxy, itself linked to the ‘‘catastrophe’’ of the 
Hilali invasion. His father, Badis [q. v.], died suddenly 
on the eve of the final assault which would deliver to 
him the Kal‘a [g.v.] founded in 398/1007-8 by his 
uncle Hammad. His sudden death (30 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 
406/10 May 1016) marked the definitive partition of 
the Zirid kingdom to the benefit of the Hammadid 
branch (¢.v.] (405-547/1015-1152). 

The young prince—he was less than nine years old 
on his father’s death—was then at al-Mahdiyya {g. 2. ], 
a delicate situation which was not mastered without 
difficulty and subterfuge (Idris, Zirides, i, 128-30). His 
enthronement, on 21 or 23 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 406/31 
May or 2 June 1016, passed off without being con- 
tested. He had, we are told, a swarthy complexion, 
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and was acknowledged to have a lively intelligence 
and good level of culture which could not have been 
acquired later. The following month al-Mu‘izz left al- 
Mahdiyya, and in the middle of Muharram 407/24 
June 1016, he made his entrance into his capital al- 
Manstriyya founded around 336-7/947-9 by the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mansur half a mile from Kayrawan, 
the turbulent citadel of Sunnism, to which the new 
amir, as a matter of good policy, owed a visit, a visit 
which unleashed, in conditions which remain con- 
fused and obscure, a huge anti-Shi‘r revolt. 

On 16 Muharram 407/25 June 1016, the princely 
procession which paraded through the streets of the 
holy city was at first greeted with acclamation and 
applause. But suddenly, certainly at a signal or word 
of command that the chroniclers misinterpreted, 
rioting broke out. No doubt it was directed at the very 
life of the young amir and, beyond him personally, at 
the regime that the Sunnis wanted to bring to an end 
once and for all throughout the Maghrib in cir- 
cumstances which then appeared to them particularly 
favourable. Had Hammad, miraculously saved by the 
sudden death of Badis, rejected from 405/1015 the 
Shri dogmas and recognised the ‘Abbasids of 
Baghdad? The possibility cannot be ruled out that he 
was in league with the rebels, if only to distract 
Kayrawan from a new offensive against the Kal‘a. It 
also seems certain that the Sunnis acted in complicity 
with some in the ranks of the official army who, at 
first, displayed a curious half-heartedness. As for the 
relative passivity of the governor of Kayrawan, it is 
easily explained by the fact that he had got wind of his 
forthcoming deposition. 

The princely guard was quickly overrun. Once 
rioting broke out, the rioters killed with and without 
good cause, guided as much, if not more, by their 
instinct for looting than by their horror of heresy! 
“‘The hands of the people turned against the Shi‘is. 
Their houses and goods were looted. The situation 
worsened, and the rioting spread everywhere. The 
Shi‘is were massacred in large numbers and where 
there was a slight doubt many people were also killed 
whose doctrine was not reliably known’’ (Ibn ‘Idhari, 
Bayan, ed. G.S. Colin and E. Lévi-Provengal, Leiden 
1948, i, 268). Venerable Kayrawani shaykhs even 
advised the unfettered crowds to act quickly. ‘‘If 
indeed the victim is a good Sunni, it will only hasten 
his entrance into paradise!’’ (‘Iyad, Madartk, ed. 
Beirut 1967, iv, 625). Abu ’l-Bahar b. Khalif, who 
was a special target and who was to accede some years 
later to the rank of vizier, only escaped the popular 
verdict thanks to the troops of his nephew, who was 
lynched in his place. The rioters finally invaded al- 
Mansiriyya and sacked it in its turn. Several other 
towns of Ifrikiya experienced anti-Shi‘I pogroms. 

Our sources, all Sunni for these events, only wished 
to preserve the memory of a great victory over 
Shi‘ism. In fact, the revolt, whatever its scale, had a 
long-term definitive effect. The Shi‘i régime, while 
probably showing clemency, stayed in place. It goes 
without saying that al-Mu‘izz, if only on the grounds 
of his age, could not have had at the time of the events 
any personal policy. It was no doubt the staff left in 
place by his father who conducted the operations. 
About a month after the beginning of the revolt, on 19 
Safar 407/28 July 1016, a new vizier was appointed: 
Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. al-Hasan, the old 
governor of Tripoli. Was this a concession to restore 
calm? 

Sunnism, emboldened no doubt by the state’s 
clemency, did not meanwhile disarm. Some months 
later, on going to the open-air oratory (musalla) in 


Kayrawan on the occasion of the “fd al-fitr (the feast 
of the fastbreaking, 1 Shawwal 407/3 March 1017), al- 
Mu‘izz narrowly missed becoming the victim of a new 
attempt. This time the régime decided to strike at the 
head and to strike hard. Al-Mu‘izz, writes “Iyad 
(Madank, iv, 626) ‘‘had become seriously afraid of the 
Sunnis and decided to crush their provocation. He 
executed the leader (z¢%m) of Sunnism and the guide 
(shaykh) of this movement (dawa).’’ On Thursday, 12 
Shawwal 407/14 March 1017 the ‘‘guide of the move- 
ment’’, Abi ‘Ali Ibn Khaldiin, was besieged in his 
mosque, from which he was doubtless orchestfating 
events, and put to death. At once Kayrawan was in an 
uproar. But this time the state was not caught off 
guard. ‘‘The troops of al-Mansiriyya, infantry and 
black guards, then moved against this city and sacked 
all its shops so completely that they left nothing 
unpillaged. They set fire to the great commercial 
arteries and looted the merchants’ goods’’ (‘Iyad, 
Madarik, iv, 626). The Sunni provocation was 
definitively crushed, and the threat that they 
presented to the régime removed. Practically there 
would no longer ever be a problem, throughout the 
reign of al-Mu‘izz, of anti-Shi‘i disturbances. 

Less than three months later (at the end of Dhu ’1- 
Hidjdja 407/end of May 1017) the caliph al-Hakim 
{g.v.], doubtless in recognition, sent him from Cairo 
robes of honour, and conferred on him by a rescript 
the title of Sharaf al-Dawla (Nobility of the State). At 
once al-Mu‘izz resumed against his great-uncle Ham- 
mad the campaign that had been interrupted by the 
sudden death of his father. Despite a frightfully 
bloody victory (30 Rabi‘ I 408/26 August 1017), the 
campaign resulted in a Pyrrhic success. The peace 
concluded between the two belligerents and which 
would only be broken by Hamméad’s successor, al- 
Ka?id, in 432/1040-1, left the Hamméadids masters of 
the Kal‘a and also confirmed the loss of the central 
Maghrib for the Zirids of Kayrawan. 

Meanwhile, relations remained excellent with the 
Fatimids. At the beginning of 411/end April 1020, al- 
Hakim renewed his confidence and favours to al- 
Mu‘izz, to whom he had sent among other gifts, a 
sabre inlaid with precious stones. His successor, al- 
Zahir (411-27/1021-36), who had nominally under the 
tutelage of his aunt Sitt al-Mulk (d. 415/1024-5) 
assumed power at the age of 16, in 414/1023-4, 
enhanced his honorific title by rendering it even more 
high-sounding: Sharaf al-Dawla  wa-‘Aduduha 
(Nobility and Right Arm of the State). And, of 
course, at the same time he heaped on him sumptuous 
presents. Egypt and Ifrikiya were then both governed 
by adolescents more or less under tutelage. 

Al-Mu‘izz moved first to free himself from the con- 
trol of his omnipotent and, allegedly, unscrupulous 
vizier Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. al-Hasan. 
When he was unsuccessful in persuading him through 
a go-between to resign from power, he deposed him 
and had him executed on 7 Rabi‘ IT 413/11 July 1022, 
also inaugurating at the age of about 15 his personal 
reign. He appointed as new vizier a man dishonoured 
by the Sunnis who had come close to lynching him 
during the revolt of 407/1016: Abu ’l-Bahar b. 
Khalaf. His nomination had a double political 
significance: for the Sunnis it was a warning, and for 
the Fatimids of Cairo a sign of loyalty. The same year 
al-Mu‘izz married, with a great feast. 

For more than 35 years, i.e. until the Hilali inva- 
sion, his reign was overall quite calm, despite several 
minor revolts, particularly in the south of the country. 
The edifice seemed solid. But this was only an 
appearance. Behind the feasting of the court, enriched 
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by the censers of the regular incense-bearers, was hid- 
den the collapse of economic structures more and 
more deprived of the support of servile manpower, a 
collapse generating repeated shortages and 
famines—not less than five mentioned by the 
chroniclers—with their train of disorders, epidemics 
and demographic depression, particularly in the coun- 
try areas which became deserted for the towns. When 
the Hilalt waves struck directly at the country’s 
shores, the land was already quite drained and 
incapable of supporting or neutralising the shock. 
Certainly there were already internal religious, but 
also economic, difficulties, which had gradually 
driven al-Mu‘izz to conciliate the masses who were 
impoverished and remained solidly faithful to Maliki 
Sunnism, to change his views by exchanging Fatimid 
suzerainty, which actually only imposed on him 
insignificant obligations, for that of the distant 
‘Abbasids, which was hardly more onerous. Helped 
by the decline of the Fatimids, particularly after the 
death of the vizier al-Djardjara7i (436/1045 [g.v.]), the 
break with Cairo took place in fits and starts, at the 
mercy of circumstances and perhaps also moods, 
which explains why the chroniclers assign different 
dates to it spanning a decade between 433 and 
443/1041-51. Numismatics allow us to state that in 
441/1049-50 it was well and truly achieved (Idris, 
Zirides, i, 190). 

The decisive invasion campaign that the caliph al- 
Mustansir, on the advice of his vizier al-Yazuri, laun- 
ched against Ifrikiya in order to punish his vassal for 
his rebellion, took place in the region of Gabés, at 
Haydar4n [g.v.], on 11 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 443/14 April 
1052. Despite the courage of the amir and the advan- 
tage of numbers in favour of the Ifrikiyans, it was the 
rout of an army without strategy and cohesion, an 
army which, a colossus on feet of clay, was threatened 
by ethnic rivalries and the alleged resentment of the 
Berber contingents towards the strong black guard of 
some 30,000 slaves. The Zirid edifice, deeply flawed 
behind a deceptive facade, crumbled at one blow. To 
lose a battle is not to lose the war. As the country col- 
lapsed and was unable to recover, it must have been 
without material resources and moral resilience. 

The Hilalis, pillaging and sacking all in their path, 
spread everywhere like a cloud of locusts, according to 
Ibn Khaldin, and the principal towns of the land set 
themselves up as independent kingdoms. Kayrawan, 
finally given up by al-Mu‘izz, who sought refuge at 
al-Mahdiyya (27 Sha‘ban 449/29 October 1057), was 
two days after the flight of the amir, on ! Ramadan/1 
November, looted and sacked from top to bottom, 
inspiring heart-rending accents of distress from two 
famous poets, Ibn Rashik (d. 456/1063-4 or 463/1070- 
1 [g.».]) and especially Ibn Sharaf (d. 460/1067 [¢. v.}). 
The extent of the ‘‘catastrophe’’ is debated. J. Poncet 
goes as far as to deny it. We think that there is no good 
reason to doubt the extensive evidence, all in agree- 
ment, that has come down to us. Even allowing for the 
poetic emphasis of Ibn Sharaf, who has left a poignant 
eyewitness description of the misfortunes of the 
refugees scattered on all the roads in total destitution 
when they could save their lives (Ibn Bassam, 
Dhakhira, Cairo 1945, iv/1, 177-84), such emphasis 
may not be gratuitous. Nevertheless, one may recover 
from an invasion, however severe. Real and lasting 
catastrophe is something more. It is in the blow 
directed at an economy that was certainly very sick, 
but still curable. The Hilalis provoked the transforma- 
tion of this economy, definitely in crisis, but tradi- 
tionally agricultural, artisan and urban, into a largely 
nomadic and pastoral economy with all the political 


and economic freezes that such a mutation represents. 
They caused the regression on a vast scale of peaceful 
urban life in favour of the adventurous existence of 
the nomads, whose bellicose vocation severely 
restricted rural, urban and commercial life, and 
weighed heavily over the centuries on the political fate 
of the country. 

At bay, not knowing where to turn, al-Mu‘izz 
actually sought safety in vain and unnatural 
matrimonial alliances with the rough invaders. 
Always in the vain hope of averting or at least limiting 
the disaster, he also returned to Shi‘ obedience, 
perhaps at the end of 446/beginning of 1055 and cer- 
tainly from 449/1057-8, as the dindérs minted at al- 
Mahdiyya from this date attest. His return to his ShiT 
allegiance, to which al-Mu‘izz remained faithful until 
the end of his life, took place amidst the total indif- 
ference of a land both plunged in anarchy and con- 
fronted with preoccupations of too immediate vitality 
for it to be concerned any longer with heresy. 

The Mediterranean policy of al-Mu‘izz was 
inherited from that of the Aghlabids and Fatimids, 
with this difference that the Zirids were no longer in 
a strong position. Confusions in dates, omissions and 
contradictions do not allow us, in any case, to follow 
this policy with certainty. Let us bear in mind that an 
expedition against central Italy in 411/1020 ended in 
failure, with the Pisans and the Genoese succeeding in 
despoiling the Zirid fleet of its booty on the return 
journey. In 416/1025-6 a powerful Zirid fleet which 
had appeared near Sicily was destroyed by storm off 
Pantelleria before achieving its goal. In 426/1034-5 
the Pisans briefly seized Béne. In 427/1035-6, an 
army commanded by ‘Abd Allah, son of al-Mu‘izz—a 
youth of not more than 13—intervened in Sicily, at 
that time in complete anarchy and about to fall into 
the hands of the Normans, against al-Akhal who had 
seized power there in Muharram 410/9 May-7 June 
1019. After storming Palermo and beheading al- 
Akhal and his father, ‘Abd Allah was finally checked. 
In fact before this expedition, in 426/1034-5, al- 
Mu‘izz had received an ambassador from Byzantium 
bearing valuable gifts. Could the two events be linked 
despite the silence of the sources? 

Until the Hilali invasion, al-Mu‘izz had lived very 
ostentatiously, spending with prodigality and 
cultivating his reputation as a generous and 
enlightened patron. He had as his teacher one of the 
most prestigious Ifrikiyan men of letters, Ibn Abi ’I- 
Ridjal [q.v.], a famous poet and astronomer, whose al- 
Bari‘ was translated into several European languages 
as well as into Latin and Hebrew. Ibn Abi ’1-Ridjal 
later became the astrologer and head of chancellery of 
al-Mu‘izz, in whose reign the literary school of 
Kayrawan shone with particular brilliance with 
masters such as al-Kazzaz [q.v.] and the two al-Husris 
[g.v.], Ibrahim (d. 413/1022) and his father ‘Alt who, 
fleeing Kayrawan after the Hilali invasion, wandered 
throughout Muslim Spain where he died in 488/1095. 
But the two stars of the court were indisputably two 
rival poets of great talent, Ibn Rashik and Ibn Sharaf, 
between whom al-Mu‘izz liked to provoke some still 
famous poetic jousts. Ibn al-Rakik {g.v.] (or al-Rakik, 
d. after 418/1027-8), famous above all as a 
historiographer, was also secretary of chancery, a 
diplomat and poet not devoid of talent. In the field of 
Maliki ftkh, among a pleiad of celebrities, the domi- 
nant figure is that of Abi ‘Imran al-Fasi (d. 430/1039 
[g.v. in Suppl.]) who ‘‘played a considerable role in 
the genesis of the Almoravid movement’’ (Idris, 
Zirides, ii, 727). 

Al-Mu‘izz, as a child, had inherited a kingdom 
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economically disorganised and weakened and 
politically already amputated from its Western part. 
His attempt, in the wake of his father’s policy, to 
reunite it, resulted in failure. On his death, on 24 
Sha‘ban 454/2 September 1062, at the age of 56 or 58 
and after a long reign of forty-seven years, he left it 
to his successor Tamim, a kingdom economically 
ruined and politically divided and in complete 
anarchy. 
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MU‘IZZ at-DAWLA, Asu ’L-Husayn AHMAD b. 
Abi Shudja‘ Fanakhusraw Biya, b. 303/915-16, the 
youngest of the three Buyids of the first generation, 
founder of Buyid rule in Baghdad, d. 356/967. 
While serving under ‘Ali, his eldest brother (the later 
‘Imad al-Dawla [q.v.]), who had taken power in cen- 
tral and southern Iran, Ahmad subdued Kirm4n in 
323/935. In 326/938 ‘Imad al-Dawla ordered him to 
Khuzistan to support Abi ‘Abd Allah Ahmad al- 
Baridi [g.v.], who ruled this province as independent 
governor, but was threatened by Ibn R@ik and 
Badjkam [g.vv.], the chief amirs (amir al-umara) of 
Baghdad, and therefore sought protection with the 
Buyids. Having fought against Badjkam, Ahmad 
turned against al-Baridi himself and took hold of 
Khizistan, which he ruled on behalf of his brother. 
Next to his brother’s, his name appears on coins 
minted in Khuzistan, insofar as they are known to us, 
from 330/941 onwards. From 332/943-4, Ahmad 
undertook several expeditions from Khuzistan against 


southern Mesopotamia, but without success. Finally, 
the governor of WAsit joined forces with him, and so 
the road to the city of the caliphs was free. Ahmad 
marched on Baghdad, and on 13 Djumada I 334/21 
December 945, the caliph al-Mustakfi bi’llah [9.v.] 
appointed him amir al-umara? and granted him at the 
same time the lakab [q.v.] of Mu‘izz al-Dawla, while 
his brothers ‘Ali and Hasan received the lakabs of 
‘Imad al-Dawla and Rukn al-Dawla [q.v.]. The rule 
of the Buyids was now established in ‘Irak. It was to 
last for more than one hundred years. 

Though Shi‘is of the Zaydi branch, the Buyids, for 
reasons of internal and external policy, did not under- 
mine the caliphate fundamentally. They limited 
themselves to making the caliphs instrumental to their 
policy. During the public audience of 22 Djumada II 
334/29 January 946, Mu‘izz al-Dawla had the caliph 
arrested, deposed and replaced by al-Muti* li’lah 
[g.2.], a nephew of al-Mustakfi. Until the summer of 
the same year, a period during which the Buayids’ 
position was not yet well established in Baghdad, he 
kept al-Muti* under arrest, and released him only 
after a treaty had been concluded about reciprocal 
obligations. One of the amir al-umara”’s sons was given 
an honorary function at the caliphal court. However, 
the change on the throne was not recognised every- 
where outside the realm of the Buyids: in eastern 
Iran, the Samanids held on to Mustakfi until 344/955, 
beyond the latter’s death in 338/949. 

From the very beginning, the realm of the Buyids 
formed a complex structure. Although appointed amir 
al-umara? by the caliph, Mu‘izz al-Dawla remained 
under the command of his elder brother ‘Imad al- 
Dawla in Shiraz. The names of the two brothers 
appear on the coins minted in ‘Irak, while on the coins 
minted in his own realm, ‘Imad al-Dawla carried the 
title amir al-umara>. In the spring of 336/948, both 
amirs met in Arradjan [q.v.] to settle government 
affairs. On this occasion, questions of the inner struc- 
ture of the Biyid realm must have been discussed. 

Once established in Baghdad, Mu‘izz al-Dawla had 
to defend himself against external and _ internal 
enemies. His most dangerous opponents were the 
Hamdanids [q.v.] in Mawsil. Although he had con- 
cluded a peace treaty with them in the summer of 
334/946, he nevertheless had to take the field three 
times against them, in 337/949, 348/959 and 355/964. 
In 336/947 he succeeded in chasing the Baridids from 
al-Basra, where they had settled after the loss of 
Khizistan. ‘Imran b. Shahin [q.v.], who ruled al- 
Batiha [q.v.], the marshy region between Wasit and 
the Shatt al-‘Arab, was able to withdraw from the amir 
al-umara”’s direct control, and Mu‘izz al-Dawla was 
obliged to recognise his rule. Mu‘izz al-Dawla was 
more successful in the Shatt al-‘Arab and the Gulf. In 
341/952 he was able to defend al-Basra against an 
attack of the combined forces of the Karmatis [g.. ] 
and the Wadjihids, the rulers of ‘Uman. In 355/966, 
shortly before his death, the lords of ‘Um4n submitted 
to the Bayids, but it was only ‘Adud al-Dawla [g.v.] 
who succeeded in incorporating ‘Uman definitely into 
the Buyid realm. 

The Daylami [g.v.] mercenaries, who had helped 
the Biyids to build their power, were not reliable 
troops. Three times Mu‘izz al-Dawla had to defend 
himself against mutinies and conspiracies of Daylami 
officers. He therefore began to rely more and more on 
Turkish mercenaries. Their position in ‘Irak had 
already been strong for a long time; in the pre-Buyid 
period, they had deposed the amir al-umara? several 
times. For the payment of the troops, Mu‘izz al- 
Dawla used the income of several districts in ‘Irak, 
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and he also used the method of distributing leases 
(ikta‘ [g.v.]). Contrary to the practice used so far, he 
granted them without any financial return, and this 
was to become a characteristic of the financial policy 
of the Biyids and their successors. The distribution of 
tax leases (daman), a practice which had already taken 
root and which the Bayids continued without change, 
was also disadvantageous for state finances. Yet 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla took trouble to redress the economic 
bases in the regions under his control. From 334/955- 
6 he restored the irrigation systems which had been 
neglected during the upheavals of the preceding 
decades. He is said to have lent his own hand at this, 
in order to encourage the works. He also took trouble 
to promote health organisation, but the construction 
of a hospital on the site of the Habs al-djadid in 
Baghdad remained unfinished. The palace which he 
ordered to be built in Baghdad on the eastern side of 
the Tigris, in front of the Bab al-Shammisiyya, seems 
to have been an important complex. For this construc- 
tion were used remnants from the round city (Madinat 
al-Manstir), which was increasingly decaying, as well 
as from other cities in ‘Irak. 

Mu‘izz al-Dawla was uncultivated. Instances of his 
ignorance of the political and cultural relations in the 
centre of the ‘Abbasid empire, were transmitted in the 
form of anecdotes. He favoured the Zaydis and was in 
relation with Muttazili theologians. From 352/964 
onwards, the Twelver Shi‘is were able to celebrate 
their religious feasts under official favour and with 
great pomp. 

Mut‘izz al-Dawla was undoubtedly an able com- 
mander and ruler. After the function of amir al-umara? 
had changed six times between 324/936 and 334/945, 
he put an end to the upheavals which had shaken the 
country and took care of its economic interests. In 
foreign policy, too, he put Biyid power in 
Mesopotamia on a firm basis, though he did not suc- 
ceed in eliminating completely the Hamdanids. On 
the other hand, he initiated the period of the almost 
total powerlessness of the caliphate by reducing the 
caliph to a puppet without any real power. 

In 343/955 he fell severely ill from priapism, and in 
the same year appointed his eldest son Bakhtiyar 
[g.v.], the later ‘Izz al-Dawla, as successor to the 
throne and at the same time as amir al-umara?. During 
a campaign against the ruler of the Batiha, he fell ill 
again, returned to Baghdad and died there on 17 
Rabi‘ IT 356/1 April 967, He was buried in the Shi‘ 
sanctuary of al-Kazimayn. About his family relations 
there is only known that he was married to the 
daughter of the Daylami grandee Ispahdust. He left 
four sons: Bakhtiyar, al-Habashi, Abt Ishak, 
Ibrahim and Abu Tahir; and a daughter Zubayda, 
who was married to Mu?ayyid al-Dawla, a son of 
Rukn al-Dawla’s. 

Bibliography (additional to that in the EJ’ arti- 
cle): Saeed Hasan, The early history of the Buwaihids, 
in Univ. of Allahabad Studies, Allahabad 1948, 1-112; 
Mafizullah Kabir, The Buwayhtd dynasty of Baghdad 
(334/1946-447/1055), Calcutta 1964, 6-14; H. 
Busse, Chalif und Grosskénig. Die Buytden im Iraq (945- 
1055), Beirut 1969, 17-40 e passim. 

(K.V. Zerrerstéen-[H. Busse]) 

At-MU‘IZZ u-DIN ALLAH, Ma‘add, fourth 
and last caliph of the Fatimid dynasty of Ifrikiya. 

He acceded to the throne of his ancestors at an early 
age on 29 Shawwal 341/19 March 953; having been 
born on 11 Ramadan 319/26 September 931, he had 
barely come of age. According to his biographer, the 
famous kadi al-Nu‘man [g.v.], the designation of the 
young Ma‘add to the imamate does not seem to have 


been surrounded by the traditional secrecy of the 
period of saér [q.v.], his father al-Mansur bi “lah [¢.v. ] 
having for long hesitated as to the choice of his suc- 
cessor from among his five sons. It was only after 
having been justified with regard to Abt Yazid [q.2.] 
and at Tahart, where he fell seriously ill, at the end of 
his long, tough campaign against the Kharidjite rebel, 
that he decided to make him his presumptive heir and 
informed his followers of his choice. But the designa- 
tion of the young Ma‘add was not proclaimed until 
long after, at the beginning of the year 344/952. 

At the moment when he assumed power, the young 
caliph seems, according to the account of the author 
of the Sirat Djawdhar, to have been distressed, fearing 
a violent reaction on the part of his brothers, uncles 
and great-uncles who had been deprived of the 
throne, and having inherited moreover a difficult 
political situation. His father had indeed restored 
royal authority by putting an end to Abu Yazid’s 
revolt, but he had not had enough time to suppress 
completely the insubordination of the Berbers of the 
Aurés and to re-establish his dynasty’s prestige within 
the realm as well as outside. However, as nothing 
occurred to justify the young ruler’s fears and as peace 
reigned in the land as well as on its borders, he was 
not slow to make public his father’s death which had 
been kept secret until then, by celebrating in the Man- 
striyya mosque the ‘Id al-Adha and marking the 
beginning of his reign with an enthronement sermon 
in a solemn manner. I[n this khutba, whose text has 
been preserved intact in the Sivat Dyawdhar, the new 
master of Ifrikiya shows that he has overcome entirely 
the momentary confusion which had seized him on his 
father’s demise. From now on he has the firm and 
decided tone of the ambitious young monarch who is 
determined to bring his arduous task to a successful 
conclusion. He has a very clear view of his pro- 
gramme of action and the vast work which will be 
demanded of him both inside and outside his realm: 
to pacify the territory which he governs, to extend his 
hegemony over it from its frontiers in the West to the 
East and to realise also the imperialistic aims of his 
predecessors founded on their belief in the ineluctable 
return of the throne of Islam to the Prophet’s family 
in a line of descent from ‘Ali. 

Al-Mu‘izz was to devote himself to achieving these 
vast designs throughout his reign in Ifrikiya, during 
some twenty years, without ever wearying, revealing 
as he advanced in age some exceptional qualities and 
leaving behind him the image of the most prestigious 
ruler of his period. His Isma‘ili biographers, like the 
Sunni chroniclers, actually agree in recognising in 
him all the gifts which make up the majestic presence 
of the monarch: tenacity and courage, farsightedness 
and determination, film and magnanimity, benevo- 
lence and extreme modesty, that al-Nu‘man takes 
pleasure in submitting as evidence in his Kitab al- 
Madjalis wa’l-musayarat. But some dominant qualities 
throw more light on his personality: broadness of 
outlook, vast erudition in doctrinal matters and an 
innate sense of royal dignity. All this surrounds his 
name with a remarkable halo of grandeur and glory. 

The discovery and publication of basic sources that 
constitute Isma‘ili documentation, notably works of 
the kadt al-Nu‘man and the Sirat Djawdhar, have 
thrown new light on the reign of al-Mu‘izz, giving 
more detail and enriching our information. It has also 
been possible to revise certain currently-accepted 
theses and to modify certain well-established 
judgments (see F. Dachraoui, Le caliphat fatimide au 
Maghreb, notably the conclusion). When one calls to 
mind al-Mu‘izz, it is with the conquest of Egypt and 
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the expansion of Fatimid power in the East to the 
heart of the ‘Abbasid empire that one tends to 
associate his name. However, it was during his reign 
in Ifrikiya that the apogee of their power was 
achieved. It was only towards the end, during the last 
four years, that al-Mu‘izz succeeded in realising the 
primordial objective of his ancestors, that of dis- 
placing the ‘Abbasid usurpers, amputating their 
Egyptian possessions from their empire and 
establishing his forces in the south of Syria, the Holy 
Places and Yemen. On the other hand, for a long time 
his essential preoccupation was with maintaining his 
hegemony in North Africa itself and pursuing there 
an unflagging struggle for influence against the 
Umayyad monarchy of Spain. Al-Mu‘izz was in fact 
eager to press hard from the Far Maghrib in a serious 
threat to the Cordovan throne, a subject on which al- 
Nu‘man fortunately informs us, casting new light on 
this episode by providing evidence of the ardour of the 
politico-ideological war to which the Isma‘ili Shi‘is of 
Ifrikiya and the Maliki orthodoxy of al-Andalis 
dedicated themselves. Parallel to this, on the alliance 
of necessity concluded between Cordova and Byzan- 
tium against Fatimid Ifrikiya, al-Nu‘m4n provides us 
with direct and exact information which traces in 
detail the intensification of the dihad on land and sea 
in the Byzantine apanages of Sicily and southern 
Italy, as well as the considerable development of the 
Fatimid navy in the Western Mediterranean. 

Immediately after his enthronement, the first con- 
cern of al-Mu‘izz was to pacify the mountainous zone 
of the Aurés, traditional refuge of the Hawwara [q.v.], 
the ardent supporters of the Kharidjite rebellion. At 
the beginning of the year 342/953, he personally led 
the operations which gave the amir of the Sanhadja 
Ziri b. Manad and his son Buluggin, the opportunity 
to distinguish themselves in his service and to achieve 
the submission of Muhammad b. Khazar, chief of the 
Maghrawa [q.v.], the principal branch of the Zanata. 

Then, having asserted his control over the central 
Maghrib thanks to the support of the Sanhadja, the 
Fatimid ruler next undertook to renew hostilities with 
his Umayyad rival in Cordova, ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 
suspended during the reign of his father al-Mansur bi 
‘lah. The rich contents of the Kitab al-Madjalts wa ’l- 
musdyarat offer all the information we would wish on 
the evolution of the Hispano-Fatimid conflict, the 
essential advantage of its contribution being that it is 
not limited to a simple account of events but reflects 
also on the motives of a political and doctrinal order 
that animated the ardent struggle pursued by al- 
Mu‘izz against his hereditary enemy. 

At the beginning of his reign, it was thus to the 
throne of Cordova that the Fatimid monarch turned 
his attention. Al-Nu‘man’s account actually supplies 
some evidence of his ambition to invade Muslim 
Spain. It became a sacred duty to dislodge there the 
“accursed’’ enemy, ‘‘the wicked usurper’’, and to 
restore the territory to its legitimate owners, the 
children of Fatima. He also denied his rival the right 
to style himself caliph and amir of the believers, the 
Umayyad caliphate being for him_ illegitimate. 
‘“‘When Mu‘awiya usurped the caliphate, he left it as 
an inheritance for his own lineage, taking care not to 
give the right to Marwan or Marwanid descendants. 
The Marwanids seized it from the first usurpers. 
Their possession of the caliphate was thus doubly 
illegitimate... God instituted the caliphate exclusively 
in the family of the Prophet’s descendants through his 
daughter Fatima.” 

But undoubtedly not having the means to under- 
take the conquest of al-Andaliis through the Far 


Maghrib, where his Cordovan rival had at his 
disposal strong garrisons in Tangiers and Ceuta and 
kept them constantly on the move thanks to his 
trustworthy Zanata, al-Mu‘izz ordered his lieutenant 
in Sicily Ibn al-Kalbi to lead a strong expedition 
against the Mediterranean coast of the Umayyad 
realm. A demonstration of spectacular decisive force, 
the raid against Almeria and its region, in 344/955, 
was destined to prove to the Andalusians that their 
land was going to have to live from then on under the 
threat of invasion. An Umayyad counter-offensive led 
by Ghalib took place without delay, but remained 
without notable effect. ‘Abd al-Rahman III then 
sought and obtained the alliance of the emperor of 
Byzantium Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, with 
the aim of dispersing the Fatimid naval forces by 
opening a second front in Sicily. At the same time, he 
sent an emissary to Mansiriyya to ask for a truce and 
“‘to preserve the blood of the adherents of Islam’’. 

The unavowed objective of his Cordovan rival 
being to reduce the conflict to the level of diplomatic 
polemic and to turn the bellicose attention of the 
Fatimids to the Greeks, al-Mu‘izz found in his 
enemy’s step the opportunity to denounce vigorously 
the Hispano-Byzantine alliance by branding its char- 
acter ‘“‘sacrilegious’’, since it ranked Muslims on the 
side of the infidels. He had a good chance, moreover, 
to refute the accusations brought against his régime 
by Cordova: the assassination of the dat Aba ‘Abd 
Allah by al-Mahdi bi “ilah [¢.v.], the prohibition of 
Andalusian pilgrims from passing through Ifrikiya, 
the absence of religious tolerance in Kayrawan, the 
sacrilege of the caliphal title in which the caliph was 
exalted and placed in the rank of prophets. To his 
rival’s emissary he asserted his intention not to 
disarm, doubtless counting on turning to his advan- 
tage the difficulties encountered by Andalusian arms 
facing the Christian kingdoms of Leon and 
Pamplona. He was also not slow to launch the power- 
ful expedition of the year 347/958-9 under the com- 
mand of his freedman Djawhar [q.v.J, the future con- 
queror of Egypt. The chroniclers assigned to recount 
great deeds supply abundant information which has 
allowed certain studies to trace the developments of 
events in an exhaustive manner (see notably Lévi- 
Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., ii, and Gibb, in Ef’ art. 
AL-MU‘IZZ LI-DIN ALLAH; the advantage of al- 
Nu‘man’s account in his magjalis is in stating the 
objectives exactly: to extend the hegemony of the 
Fatimids to the West and an obligation to make war 
(djthad) on whoever lays claim to the caliphate and is 
opposed to the universal authority of the Fatimid 
imam. 

The pretender to the caliphate that al-Mu‘izz 
intended to punish while waiting to strike at his Cor- 
dovan rival was, according to al-Nu‘man, the 
Midrarid prince of Sidjilmassa, Ibn Wasul, surnamed 
al-Shakir li ’Ilah [see MIDRAR, BANU]. As soon as he 
captured the capital of Tafilalt and its dynast, 
Djawhar took care to mint money in the name of his 
master to replace that which Ibn Wasul had had 
issued in his own name and to intimate clearly that 
only al-Mu‘izz had the right effectively to style 
himself Commander of the Faithful (amir al-mu?minin). 
Then Djawhar conquered Fez, but he withdrew to 
Mansiriyya without marching on Tangiers and 
Ceuta, having achieved the basic objective of his 
master, i.e. to annex the territories of the Far 
Maghrib and to remove them from Andalusian 
tutelage, in order to be able to exert there a direct 
threat to Muslim Spain. A fruitful and resounding 
campaign was destined on the whole not so much to 
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invade al-Andalis as to seriously undermine the 
prestige of the Cordovan monarchy. Furthermore, the 
enterprise would have required more powerful forces 
and the combined intervention of the fleet maintained 
in this period on the eastern front in Sicily and off 
Calabria to face up to the aggressive designs of the 
new emperor Romanus IJ and his servant Nicephorus 
Phocas. The death of the Umayyad monarch only 
some months after Djawhar’s return to Mansutriyya 
provoked no military reaction on the part of al-Mu‘izz 
who, from the time of Nicephorus Phocas’s conquest 
of Crete, turned all his attention to the eastern front. 
The Fatimid was thus going to confine himself to 
maintaining under his tutelage the Moroccan ter- 
ritories conquered by Djawhar and to intensifying the 
intrusion of the Shi‘l da‘wa within the Umayyad 
realm. The evolution of the conflict was thus to take 
on a strictly ideological character for many years, 
during which the new master of Cordova, al-Hakam 
II, was to devote himself to countering Fatimid prop- 
aganda in his country by consolidating the power of 
Maliki orthodoxy and by pursuing with the greatest 
vigour the partisans of Shi‘i heresy. On this subject, 
the case in Cordova-—that the kadi Ibn Sahl is alone 
in reporting in al-Ahkam al-kubra—of a missionary of 
al-Mu‘izz, a certain Abu ’I-Khayr at the beginning of 
al-Hakam II’s reign, illustrates the latter’s firm 
resolution to prevent all Shr‘ infiltration in his realm: 
being accused of the crime of treason against Islam 
(zandaka) in resorting to heterodoxy put into action 
against the security of the state, the Shi‘I agent was 
judged and executed for having organised a vast prop- 
aganda movement in favour of the Fatimids and 
having attempted to prepare on their account an 
uprising in Cordova. 

Preoccupied by hostilities with the Greeks, al- 
Mu‘izz thus left his Andalusian rival full scope to 
bring the Zanata back under his influence thanks to 
the skill of his Moroccan policy based on intrigue and 
the granting of large subsidies. The defection of the 
lord of Masila, his foster-brother Dja‘far b. ‘Ali b. 
Hamdin, who had gone over into the service of his 
Cordovan enemy with his brother Yahya, and the 
serious reverses suffered by his Sanhadja auxiliaries 
opposed to the Zanata, aggravated by the death of 
their chief Ziri b. Manad, succeeded in striking a 
savage blow at his anti-Umayyad policy. Over the 
years since the victorious excursion of Djawhar 
following the death of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, the situa- 
tion had thus not evolved in his favour, and the 
impetus with which he had wanted to threaten the 
realm of Cordova from Morocco had petered out 
completely. On the other hand, the development of 
his conflict with Byzantium was more favourable to 
his arms. On this topic al-Nu‘man expatiates in his 
madjalis, completing and supporting the scanty infor- 
mation gleaned from the chroniclers. 

Hostilities with Byzantium were resumed in 
344/955-6 on the initiative of the Greeks, the emperor 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus having had to lend 
assistance to ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III by virtue of their 
alliance established at the time when the Fatimid fleet 
undertook its raids on the Andalusian coast. Encour- 
aged, besides, by the success of their arms against the 
Hamdanids of Syria, the Greeks carried out some suc- 
cessful operations against the Fatimid forces in Sicily, 
notably at Termini and Mazara, and on sea, near the 
island of al-Rahib. But the fleet under the orders of 
Ibn al-Kalbi, having returned from its expedition 
against Muslim Spain, succeeded in containing their 
offensive. Anxious to regroup his forces with a view to 
a decisive campaign against Sayf al-Dawla in Syria, 


Constantine VII finally resolved to reach a settlement 
with al-Mu‘izz, to consent to his province of Calabria 
paying the traditional tribute and then to conclude, 
in 346/957, a peace treaty for a period of five years. 
However, this truce was broken before its time, in 
349/960, in conditions that al-Nu‘mAn is the only one 
to recount in detail. The rupture took place on the 
initiative of the Fatimid monarch in reaction to 
Nicephorus Phocas’s conquest of Crete for Byzantium 
at the beginning of the reign of Romanus II. Although 
belonging to the ‘Abbasid community and thus 
recognising the nominal authority of Baghdad, the 
Cretans depended in practice on the Ikhshidids of 
Egypt who, being preoccupied with the Karmati or 
Carmathian peril, were not in a position to lend 
energetic military assistance. So they had to address 
themselves, with the agreement of the Ikhshidid amir 
Abu ’1-Hasan SAH, to al-Mu‘izz, requesting his pro- 
tection and military intervention against Byzantium. 
The Fatimid caliph, happy to turn this step to his 
advantage by presenting himself as the defender of 
Islam and proving the deficiency and impotence of the 
“Abbasids and Ikhshidids at the same time, hastened 
to inform Romanus II of the breaking of the truce 
concluded with his predecessor and his sacred right to 
come to the aid of any Muslim territory, should it 
escape his direct authority. Ably exploiting the situa- 
tion to the benefit of his eastern policy, he formed an 
alliance with the Ikhshidid and gave orders to his fleet 
to manoeuvre in concert with the Egyptian navy from 
the port of Tunba in Cyrenaica, not far from Alexan- 
dria, in the direction of Crete. 

However, given short notice by the capture of the 
capital, Candia, by Nicephorus Phocas on 6 March 
961, al-Mu‘izz was slow to carry out the planned 
military intervention in Crete itself and had to limit 
himself to a resumption of hostilities in Sicily, where 
Ibn al-Kalbi captured Taormina in 962 and Rametta 
in 963, destroying the Byzantine expeditionary body 
led by the patricii Manuel and Niketas, who were 
killed in battle. This battle for Sicily, which resulted 
in a disaster for Byzantium, prompted Nicephorus 
Phocas, preoccupied with the war against the Bulgars, 
to come to an agreement with al-Mu‘izz. The latter, 
with peace restored, immediately turned his attention 
to Egypt. 

In the last part of his reign in Ifrikiya, the conquest 
of Egypt constituted the principal event and absorbs 
all the attention of the chroniclers from Ibn Zualak to 
al-Makrizi. When we examine their various accounts, 
we perceive that the basic source is Ibn Zalak, whom 
Ibn Sa‘id makes use of in his Mughrib, al-Makrizi in 
his Khitat and his JttiSaz, as well as an IsmA‘ili author, 
the da% Idris, in his ‘Uyiin al-akhbar. A native of Egypt, 
d. in 387/997, Ibn Zualak has the advantage, like al- 
Nu‘man, of having been contemporary with the 
events that he relates. On the four years during which 
Djawhar occupied Egypt and governed it until the 
arrival of al-Mu‘izz, he has left us an eloquent picture 
of the political and social disorder provoked by the 
eruption of the Fatimids on the eastern scene. All 
these sources already having provided a sufficiently 
exact account of the conquest of Egypt in EI' (see 
AL-MU‘IZZ LI-DIN ALLAH], we will not dwell here on the 
event except to stress more the significance of the 
development of al-Mu‘izz’s eastern policy at the 
moment when his relations as imam of the Isma‘ili 
community deteriorated vis-a-vis the Karmati 
branch. 

When he undertook to invade Egypt, al-Mu‘izz had 
reached the apogee of his power. His renown went far 
beyond the frontiers of his realm to the East. His 
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‘Abbasid contemporary, al-Muti‘, a simple plaything 
in the hands of the Buyid Mu‘izz al-Dawla, was a 
helpless witness to the dismemberment of his empire. 
After Khurasan and Syria became disaffected, his 
distant province beside the Nile, given up to drought 
and anarchy, had become since the death in 357/968 
of his Ikhshidid vassal Kafir an easy prey to his 
redoutable enemies, the Karmatis of Bahrayn [see 
KARMATI]. It was certainly the advance of the latter in 
the direction of Egypt through Southern Syria that 
incited al-Mu‘izz to precede them to Fustat. Indeed, 
from the time of the deviation of the Karmati move- 
ment, a branch of the Isma‘ili daS‘wa which was to 
remain, however, a destructive force in the service of 
the Fatimid cause in the heart of the ‘Abbasid empire, 
and especially with the accession to the direction of the 
movement of Ahmad b. Sa‘id al-Djannabi and his son 
al-Hasan al-A‘sam, hostile to his imamate, al-Mu‘izz 
saw no more in Karmatism than an obstacle to his 
expansion to the east. The relations entered into by al- 
A‘sam with the Buyids and Hamdanids, equally 
opposed to the Fatimids and, above all, his repeated 
incursions against the Ikhshidid apanages of Syria, 
succeeded in providing proof that the Karmatis were 
intending from now on to act only to their own 
account in their encounter with the Fatimids and were 
preparing to march on Fustat. 

Organised with the greatest care, the expedition to 
Egypt was powerfully endowed: innumerable troops, 
the support of a strongly equipped fleet and a war 
treasury of more than 1000 chests of gold. At the head 
of his heavy contingents, Djawhar took three months 
to reach Alexandria in Djumada II 358/April-May 
969. A delegation of notables from Fustat came to 
meet him at Tarudja, not far from Alexandria, which 
he occupied without striking a blow, in order to con- 
clude with him a treaty of capitulation guaranteeing 
the population security for their persons and their 
goods. This treaty, whose full text Ibn Zualak has pre- 
served, constitutes an eloquent witness to the able 
policy by which the Fatimid general intended to win 
to his masters’ cause a population marked by Sunni 
orthodoxy: to protect the country from the Karmati 
threat and the Byzantine peril, to palliate also the 
‘Abbasids’ deficiencies, to establish order and 
security, to implement justice, to redress wrongs and 
improve the social and economic situation, and above 
all to ensure complete religious tolerance, everyone 
being free to follow the doctrine to which he belonged. 

Some Ikhshidid officers, having refused to approve 
the treaty, tried in vain to resist, But Djawhar made 
a peaceful entry into Fustat, renewing the aman to the 
population on 17 Sha‘ban 358/7 July 969. Having 
established his camp to the north of the town, he there 
traced out the location of a new city, imitating the act 
of al-Mansur in which he had seen to the founding of 
al-Mansitiriyya on the day following his victory over 
Abii Yazid, also naming it al-Mansuriyya (but it was 
also to be called al-Kahira). 

His power having scarcely been established, 
Djawhar set about realising the second phase of his 
mission, the conquest of Syria, where the remains of 
the Ikhshidid troops had taken refuge, supported by 
powerful Arab tribes, the ‘Ukayl, the Murra and the 
Fazara, and which, for the sake of the population, he 
made into a sacred duty to deliver them from the Kar- 
mati peril. Responsibility for this was entrusted to his 
lieutenant, the Kutémi Dja‘far b. Falah, who 
besieged Ramla, Tiberias, and finally Damascus in 
359/969. But being severely beaten by the Karmatis 
and with their commander killed, the Fatimid forces 
had to evacuate Syria and fall back on the Palestinian 
port of Jaffa. 











Thus the Fatimids’ attempt to penetrate to the 
heart of the ‘Abbasid empire came to a sudden end 
with the restoration of Syria to Karmati authority. 
Even worse, the way to Egypt was opened up once 
more to the Karmatis after Ibn Falah’s defeat. But 
instead of venturing to meet them in the vast desert 
lands of Sinai or the plains of the Delta, Djawhar pre- 
ferred to give battle to them within trenches at the foot 
of the fortified stronghold of his new base, Cairo- 
Fustat. Being inspired also by al-Mansur’s strategy at 
Kayrawan against Abu Yazid, he succeeded in 
holding in check the Karmati leader al-A‘sam and in 
forcing him to fall back on his capital al-Ahsa?, where 
serious dissensions were about to erupt in the heart of 
his movement. 

It is to the seriousness of this Karmati thrust, 
although contained by Djawhar, that we must 
attribute the decision of al-Mu‘izz to join his faithful 
officer on the banks of the Nile. The threat that Car- 
mathianism from now onwards presented to the unity 
of the Isma‘ili da‘wa and the prestige of the Fatimid 
caliphate in the East thus incited him to transfer the 
seat of the imamate to Egypt without further delay 
and to leave Ifrikiya for ever. 

The choice of a viceroy able to take on the govern- 
ment of the Maghrib was bound to be a matter of 
serious concern to the ruler, as his confidences 
reported in the Strat Djawdhar bear witness. This 
valuable source has the merit of confirming that he 
had the intention of entrusting the charge to the lord 
of Masila, Dja‘far b. ‘Ali b. Hamdin, consequently 
correcting the incoherent information of the 
chroniclers on Buluggin’s appointment to head the 
realm. That al-Mu‘izz’s choice had fallen on the amir 
of the Sanhadja conforms moreover to the logic of 
history in a country where the cause of his ancestors 
had only been able to triumph and maintain itself 
thanks to the support of the Kutama and Sanhadja 
Berbers. But the ‘asabiyya of the Kutama being 
blunted by service to the state for half-a-century, it 
was for the Sanhadja, whose power had remained 
intact and the force of their ‘asabiyya much alive, to 
exercise power in the Maghrib on behalf of their 
Fatimid masters and to keep the turbulent Zanata in 
check there. In any case, as a proved warrior, a 
worthy successor to the prestigious Ziri b. Manad at 
the head of the Sanhadja nobles and warriors, Bulug- 
gin appeared in the eyes of al-Mu‘izz to have the 
proper qualities for a viceroy. In addition to his 
apanages in the central Maghrib augmented by those 
of Ibn Hamdin, the sovereign thus left to his 
lieutenancy the government of the realm of Ifrikiya, 
separated nevertheless from Sicily, which had 
remained under the authority of the Banu ’1-Kalbi, 
and the provinces of Tripoli and Barka, which had 
been attached to the seat of the caliphate in Egypt. Al- 
Mui‘izz set out in the direction of Egypt on Thursday 
5 Safar 362/15 November 972, accompanied by 
Buluggin, after a stay in Sardaniyya, where he spent 
four months in organising his journey from which he 
would not return. Then the viceroy having taken 
leave of his sovereign on his halt at Gabés, the last 
Fatimid ruler of Ifrikiya went on his way to the new 
seat of his dynasty. 

During the last three years of his life spent in Cairo, 
al-Mu‘izz was occupied with trying to chase the Kar- 
matis out of Syria by assuring himself of the support 
of Arab tribes, especially the chief of the ‘Ukayl. But 
his troops commanded by the Kutami Aba Mahmtd 
b. Dja‘far b. Falah, were not able to assert his 
authority in Damascus, which was not slow to fall into 
the hands of Aftakin, a Turkish officer supported by 
the Hamdanids. The latter took advantage of the 
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Byzantines’ incursions into Syria to extend his power 
over this land and to provide an obstacle there to the 
Fatimids’ penetration. Al-Mu‘izz died on 11 Rabi‘ II 
365/19 December 975 without having been able to 
seize Damascus permanently, nor to open up vic- 
toriously the route to the ‘Abbasid capital. 

But his work as a great ruler is still associated with 
the period of his reign in Ifrikiya, during which he set 
about endowing the state, which had barely emerged 
from the Kharidjite disruption, with a rigorous 
administrative and financial organisation and solid 
political and religious institutions, promoting the rise 
of intellectual and artistic life and initiating the 
development of a brilliant civilisation which reached 
its full flowering on the banks of the Nile. If his name 
evokes dazzling military exploits, it also remains 
linked to the domestic level, with a policy of modera- 
tion and realism, a reform of Isma‘“ili doctrine centred 
on the elaboration under his aegis of a clear and 
homogeneous juridical and doctrinal system adapted 
to his designs for expansion and hegemony. The cor- 
respondence which he exchanged with his rival in 
Cordova al-Nasir, his famous letter to the Karmati 
chief al-A‘sam and the one which he addressed to 
Romanus II, emperor of Byzantium, bear witness to 
the extent to which he subjected the universality of the 
dogma to the services of a farsighted and able policy 
and to the extent to which he left of himself an image 
of majesty and glory. 

Bibliography: In addition to those in the E/' 
article, the sources with an Isma‘ili basis, notably 
al-Nu‘man, Da‘aim al-Islam, 1st and 2nd eds. 

Fyzee, Cairo 1951; idem, Kitab al-Madjalis wa ’l- 

musayarat, ed. Faki, Chabbouh and Yaalaoui, Tunis 

1978; idem, Kitab al-Himma wa-adab ittiba‘ al- 

a@imma, ed. Kamil Husayn, Cairo 1960; idem, 

Iftitah al-dawa, ed. Dachraoui, Tunis 1975; Aba 

‘Alt Mansur, ‘Azizi, Sirat al-Ustadh Djudhar, ed. K. 

Husayn and A.A. Sha‘ira, Cairo 1954, Fr. tr. M. 

Canard, Vie de l’Ustadh Jawdhar, Algiers 1957; 

“Imad al-Din Idris, ‘Uyin al-akhbar, ed. Dachraoui, 

Tunis 1979, under the title Ta°rikh al-Da‘wa al- 

fatimiyya b1-’l-Maghrib; idem, ed. Yaalaoui, under 

the title Ta*rikh al-Khulafa? al-fatimiyyin bi ’l-Maghnib, 

Tunis 1985; Madelung, Fatimiden und Bahraingar- 

maten, in Isl., xxxiv (1939), 34-88; idem, Das Imamat 

in ein Frithen Ismailttischen Lehre, in Isl. xxxvii-xxxviii 

(1961), 43-135; Dachraoui, Le califat fatimide au 
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(with bibl.). (F. DacHrRaout) 

MU‘IZZI, MuHAmmap B. ‘ABD AL-Matik, Per- 
sian panegyrist of the Saldjuk period and poet 
laureate (amir al-shu‘ara”) of Malik Shah and Sandjar 
[g.vv.], born in Nishabir around 440/1048-9, died 
between 519-21/1125-7. His takhallus Mu‘izzi (or 
Amir Mu‘izzi) was given him by his patron the 
Kakuyid prince ‘Ala? al-Dawla ‘Ali b. Faramarz, son- 
in-law of Sandjar, after Malik Shah’s lakab Mu‘izz al- 
Dawla wa ’1-Din, according to an anecdote recounted 
by Nizami ‘Aradi in the Cahar makala (tr. E.G. 
Browne, Hertford 1899, 67-70). His name, takhallus, 
and origin are attested to by references in his poetry; 
his Diwan, containing over 18,000 bayts, has been 
edited and published by ‘Abbas Ikbal (Tehran 1939). 

Mu‘izzi, the son of ‘Abd al-Malik Burhani (ca. 409- 
65/1018-73), panegyrist of Alp Arslan, was entrusted 
by his father to the care of Malik Shah shortly before 
Burhani died while residing in Kazwin. After compos- 
ing panegyrics for a number of his father’s patrons 
(including the Kakiyid ‘Ala? al-Dawla), he was 
presented to Malik Shah when the latter visited Kaz- 
win; in the anecdote cited above, he complains of 


having been at Malik Shah’s court for a year, compos- 
ing panegyrics but receiving no reward. He remained 
at court until the assassination of Nizam al-Mulk 
(q.v.] in 485/1092 and the death of Malik Shah some 
months later (his Diwan contains elegies on their 
deaths); there followed a period of instability during 
the struggle for Malik Shah’s succession, during 
which he praised various patrons including Arslan 
Arghiin (who attempted unsuccessfully to achieve 
autonomy in Khurasan), Isma‘il b. Gilaki (the 
Isma‘ili ruler of Tabas) and Aba Shudja‘ Yahya 
Habashi (who supported Sandjar’s brother Barkyaruk 
[g.2.]), Barkyaruk himself, and a variety of ministers 
and officials. From 490/1097 onwards he served as 
Sandjar’s personal poet. According to a famous anec- 
dote, well supported by evidence from the Diwan, in 
511/1117-18 he was wounded, under circumstances 
which remain obscure, by an arrow shot at him by 
Sandjar; the wound caused him much suffering 
(several poems tell of his being ill and absent from 
court for a year), and may finally have caused his 
death, as suggested in the elegies composed by his 
contemporary Sana’i [q.v. }. 

Despite his great popularity, no early manuscripts 
of Mu‘izzi’s Diwan survive, the earliest dating from 
Safawid times, and the poems appear to be in some 
disarray (especially those of the latter portion). The 
Diwan consists mainly of panegyric kasidas dedicated 
to over sixty rulers, officials and other notables, as 
well as tarkibat, ghazaliyyat, ruba‘tyyat and kita‘at. It pro- 
vides much valuable information not only about the 
political events of the period but about the poet’s pro- 
fession (for example, the sending of poets to vassals of 
the sultan to compose kasidas celebrating specific occa- 
sions). While panegyrics dedicated to Malik Shah and 
Sandjar predominate, Mut‘izzi’s other mamdihs 
include, in addition to those mentioned above, 
Bahram Shah Ghaznawi, Mahmiid b. Muhammad b. 
Malik Shah, and the KhWarazm Shahs Atsiz and 
Djalal al-Din Muhammad. A large number are 
dedicated to Nizam al-Mulk and his offspring, in par- 
ticular his sons Mu?’ayyad al-Mulk and Fakhr al- 
Mulk; the poet seems to have had a close friendship 
with the latter, and composed a moving elegy follow- 
ing his assassination in 490/1096. Another important 
patron was Nizam al-Mulk’s son-in-law the Sayyid al- 
Ru?’asa? Mu‘in al-Mulk Abu ’l-Mahasin, head of 
Malik Shah’s diwan al-insha? wa ’l-tughra, blinded in 
478/1083-4 in punishment for his role in a plot against 
Nizam al-Mulk. 

Mu‘izzi tends to favour the polythematic form of 
the kasida. Many of his poems include passages of self- 
reference describing his impoverished condition, 
requesting the patron’s favour, or praising his own 
poetry. His kasidas show the influence of early Ghaz- 
nawid poets such as ‘Unsuri, Farrukhi and 
Manitiihri; for example, a Mihragan [¢.v.} poem 
employs the same prosodic scheme as one by ‘Unsuri 
and quotes its matla‘. Quotations from Rtdaki and 
Farrukhi are also frequent. Mu‘izzi often uses 
extended metaphor and personification; several nasibs 
consist of dialogues, e.g. between the poet and Reason 
(‘akl), and another with Fortune (¢ka/), which consists 
of four questions and answers, each passage ending 
with a title of the mamdih. Several poems anticipate 
the ‘erotic panegyrics’’ which became popular at the 
Ghaznawid court slightly later; one, dedicated to 
Fakhr al-Mulk, consists of a dialogue between jasmine 
and rose, who voice their praise of the patron. Such 
poems must be seen as precursors of the panegyric 
ghazal later developed by Hafiz [q.v.]. In addition, 
though some of the pieces classed as ghazaliyyat are 
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clearly fragments of longer poems, a significant 
number are complete ghazals (in the early sense of 
sung lyrics) and anticipate the characteristic diction of 
the later, formal ghazal. Not without reason was 
Mu‘izzi considered the foremost poet of his time; the 
variety and subtlety of his lyricism, his mastery of 
panegyric topics, the personal note of his hasb-i hal, 
and his skilful use of transitions, had a clear and con- 
siderable influence on later poets, and he must be 
recognised as one of the outstanding poets in the Per- 
sian language. 

Bibliography: Although Mu‘izzi is mentioned 
by tadhkira writers such as ‘Awfi, Dawlatshah, and 
later sources, their information is scarcely reliable. 
He receives scant attention in more recent Persian 
sources (for a listing, see ‘A. Khayyampir, Farhang- 
i sukhanvaran, Tabriz 1961, 552), and almost none in 
Western histories. (Juve S. Metsamr) 
MUKABALA (a.), a technical term in a number of 

different disciplines. 

1, In astronomy. 

Here it corresponds to Gr. 8té&metpos, in the 
Almagest &xpévuxtos, Lat. oppositio, the term for 
the opposition of a planet and the sun or of two 
planets with one another. In opposition, the dif- 
ference in longitude between the two heavenly bodies 
is 180°; while the modern use is to take no note of the 
deviations of latitude from the ecliptic, al-Battani 
expressly emphasises (Opus astronomicum, ed. Nallino, 
iii, 196) that we can only have the true mukdbala when 
both bodies are either in the ecliptic itself or are in 
equal ecliptical latitudes when opposed: in other 
words, when they are diametrically opposite one 
another in the heavens (cf. 8:éuetpoc!). Opposition 
with the sun can only occur for the moon and the 
outer planets (in ancient astronomy, only for Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn), not for the two inner ones, Mer- 
cury and Venus. When an outer planet is in opposi- 
tion to the sun, its conditions of visibility are at their 
best; at midnight it passes through the meridian and 
is above the horizon the whole night. When the moon 
is in opposition to the sun, we have the full moon; the 
usual technical expression for this in Arabic 
astronomy is al-istikbal, which is derived from the 
same root as mukabala (Greek jnavotAnvos) and is 
rendered by Plato Tiburtinus and other mediaeval 
translators by praeventio; but we not uncommonly find 
the general term mukabala applied to the opposition of 
sun and moon, while on the other hand we never find 
al-istikbal used in the general sense of opposition of the 
planets (cf. al-Battani, ii, 349, s.v. 4.6.2). 

Al-mukabala, opposition, forms along with al-tarbi<, 
quadrature (Gr. tetp&ywvov, Lat. tetragonum, 
quadratum), al-tathlith, trigon (Gr. tplywvov, Lat. 
trigonum, triangulum, triquetrum, aspectus trinus), and al- 
tasdis, hexagon (Gr. é&é&ywvov, Lat. hexagonum, sex- 
angulum, aspectus sextilis), the four astrological 
aspects (ashkal, sg. shakl, Gr. oyhpota, sxnpattopot, 
ovexjuatiopol, also Sets, Lat. aspectus or radtationes), 
which are applied to the ecliptical differences in 
longitude of two planets to the amount of 180°, 90°, 
120° or 60° respectively. The ashkal also play a part 
in the astrological arrangement of the signs of the 
zodiac (buriidj) (see MINTAKAT AL-BURUD] and _ al- 
Battani, iii, 194). It should be noted that the conjunc- 
tion of planets (mukdrana, Greek abvoeos; for moon 
with sun [new moon] always idjtima‘) is not included 
among the ashkal, nor the position when the difference 
of latitude is 30° or 150° (cf. al-Battani, op. cit.). 

In horoscopes, mukabala and tarbi< are as a rule 
regarded as unfavourable in principle, ‘athlith and 
tasdis on the other hand as favourable. 





Bibliography: Battani, Kitab al Zidj al-sabi? (Opus 
astronomicum), ed. C.A. Nallino, Milan 1899-1907, 
i-iii; Boll-Bezold, Sternglaube und Sterndeutung, 3rd ed. 
W. Gundel, Leipzig 1926, 63-4. 

(W. HartNer) 

2. Asatechnique in manuscript production. 

Here it has the meaning of ‘‘collation’’, i.e. the 
textual comparison of a manuscript with another of 
the same work, preferably, with one from which it was 
copied. A synonym is mu‘Grada (‘ard, ‘irad; for the less 
common use of the latter, see H. Ritter, in Oriens, vi 
[1953], 86-7, pls. XIX, XXI, mss. Képriili, i, 1551, 
1522, see also Képrili, i, 1530). Mu‘arada is the 
older, originally less technical, and somewhat broader 
term, as shown by its use in the hadith literature. An 
oral procedure of collation remained throughout, con- 
ceptually undistinguished from the written one. 
Discussion of the supposed semantic development of 
mukabala is found included already in al-Suli, Adab al- 
katib, Cairo 1341, 120-1, and repeated later on, e.g., 
in al-Sakhawi, Mughith. 

The practice. About the middle of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, we find the procedure described in connection 
with the more complicated case of translation by 
Hunayn b. Ishak, Riséla, nos. 3, 20, 36-7, 39, 53, 74, 
84, 86, 113, 123; the most famous passage (no. 20) 
speaks of Hunayn being ‘‘confronted’’ by the Syriac 
translator with himself checking the Greek original, a 
somewhat unusual description of mukabala in personal 
terms. While Hunayn’s involvement suggests non- 
Arabic antecedents, the internal Muslim situation 
which had its principal starting point in the science of 
hadith is well documented. It resulted in the express 
indication in manuscripts of mukabala, and mukabala 
notices are found very frequently in preserved 
scholarly manuscripts; collation can also be inferred 
on occasion by other means. The notices allowed of a 
variety of phrases; the basic forms are listed in R. 
Sesen, Cat. Képrili, i, 20 (Ar.), i, 31 f. (in Turkish), 
Istanbul 1406/1986. The simple balagha ‘‘done to this 
point’’ (balaghat al-m., balagha mukabalat*"), when not 
followed by mukdbala or followed by firda/sama‘, 
refers, strictly speaking, to the process of study in 
general (which, however, presupposed mukabala). 

The mention of mukdbala characterises serious 
scholarship. Famous scholars are represented in the 
notices, e.g., al-Sirafi, whose notice is dated in 
343/954-5 (see Képriilti, i, 1507, and Cat., ii, pls. I 
and VI). Intended to confirm the correctness of the 
text as copied, the form III of k-b-/ is often followed by 
the form II of s-h-h ‘‘to provide a correct text’’ 
(although ¢ashth was, of course, also practiced freely 
without recourse to mukdbala). Not surprisingly, 
notices are found where a copyist wished to make it 
clear that he was aware that his Vorlage was faulty 
(sakim); at the same time, it was acknowledged that 
absolute correctness was unattainable, thus various 
forms of ‘‘(corrected) as much as possible’’ were often 
added. Occasionally, the need for collation (Képrili, 
i, 244, 596) or the hope of future access to another 
manuscript for renewed collation was expressed (e.g., 
Aya Sofya 4360/Fatih 5323, see M. Grignaschi, in 
Muséon, \xxx [1967], 215 ff.; Besir Aga 494 [Siwan al- 
hikma]; Ahmet III 1975 [al-Razi, Tadjarib]; Universite 
1458, fol. 219a). Sama‘ notices and idjazat, since they 
implied mukabala, required no express mention of it, 
but it was occasionally mentioned in them (e.g. 
Ahmet III 2951, see S$. al-Munadjdjid, RIMA, ii 
[1956], 101-2 [al-Birzali]; Cairo, mustalah al-hadith 
65, fol. 191 [al-Dhahabi, Afu‘djam]). Mukabalas are 
not infrequently dated, sometimes within a couple of 
days after the manuscript was written (as indicated by 
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al-Birzali in Fatih 4304 of al-Mizzi’s Tahdhib), or 
within less than a couple of months (as indicated in 
Rabat 1988 of al-Kafiyadji’s commentary on Ibn 
Hisham), but often also considerably later (e.g. 
Murad Molla 1236 of Ibn ‘Arabi, al-Tanazzulat al- 
Mawsiliyya). The mention of mukabala came to be a 
way of asserting that the text of a given manuscript 
was approved as correct, as in the case of Ibn Khaldiin 
(see tr. Rosenthal, i, pl. I). Routine use of mukabala 
notices is also implied by a statement about a scholar 
who, whenever he copied a book and collated it with 
its Vorlage, added this note: ‘‘Correct by means of 
mu‘arada and safe, by means of mukabala, from con- 
tradiction, from the first words to the last’’ ‘Abd al- 
Djalil b. Muhammad b. al-Musallam al-Hayfi, 
according to al-Silafi, Mu‘djam al-safar, but see al- 
Sakhawi, Mughith, ii, 169). The practice of mukabala 
seems to have been institutionalised, as we hear about 
a bayt al-mukabala wa ’l-naskh with its own personnel in 
the palace of al-Hakam II [q.v.] in Spain, see ‘Iyad, 
Ilma‘, 165. 

The theory. Possibly already in the later 2nd/8th cen- 
tury, the mukabala was accepted as being of particular 
importance for the rapidly developing science of hadith 
and, in the course of time, found a small niche in its 
theoretical framework (‘i/m usul al-hadith). Among the 
first to write a book on the subject (according to Ibn 
Hadjar, Nuzhat al-nazar fi tawdik Nukhabat al-fikar, 
beg.), Ibn Khallad al-Ramhurmuzi (latter part of the 
4th/10th century) included a chapter on mu“@rada in 
his al-Muhaddith al-fasil. Practically all later authors 
paid special attention to it, among the most prominent 
among them al-Khatib al-Baghdadi and, after him, 
‘Iyad, Ibn al-Salah, and al-Sakhawi who quoted 
copiously from many of the earlier authors. Their 
interdependence is expectedly great. The discussions 
differ with respect to their authors’ views on correct 
procedure. A large number of questions as to the 
“conditions”? governing mukdbala were raised, for 
instance: When should it take place, during the lec- 
ture or at any time thereafter? Can it be based on the 
teacher’s oral exposition? Is the original Vorlage to be 
used or what other copies are suitable? Must it be 
done by the student personally? Should every student 
in class have a manuscript of the studied text in front 
of him (recommendable, according to al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, Kifaya, 238), with the teacher himself on 
occasion providing the students with a sufficient 
number of copies (al-Sakhawi, Mughith, ii, 169, with 
reference to earlier authors)? and so on. The purpose 
of it all was to establish whether a manuscript, and the 
person who wrote or relied on it, could function in the 
process of hadith transmission. It was widely agreed 
that mukabala was a necessary requirement. Strict 
interpreters of the conditions granted the right of 
transmission only if they were punctiliously pre- 
served. Much more numerous were those who did not 
subscribe to strict observance. Some authorities held 
that transmission was permitted when the absence of 
mukabala was expressly stated. Some even went so far 
as to dispense with the requirement of it (al- 
Djurdjani, R. ft fann usdl al-hadith, 6 [in al-Tirmidht, 
Dyami‘, Dihlt 1266/1849-50], see E.E. Salisbury, in 
JAOS, vii [1862], 76). In sum, however, the theory of 
mukabala and the added stimulus which it provided for 
the practice contributed immeasurably to accuracy in 
bookmaking. 

Bibliography: Hunayn, R. ft dhikr ma turdjima 

min kutub Dyalinis, ed. G. Bergstrasser. Abh. K.M., 

xvii/2, Leipzig 1925; Ramhurmuzi, al-Muhaddith al- 

fasil bayn al-rawi wa ‘l-waG, Beirut 1391/1971, 544 

(see Weisweiler, Ist. Handschriftenstudien, 5, Bibl. 


Isl., x, 1937); Ibn SAbd al-Barr, Djami‘, Cairo n.d., 

i, 77-8; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifaya fi “lm al- 

riwaya, Haydarabad 1357/1938-9, 237-40, cf. also 

al-Dyami‘ li-akhlak al-rawit wa ’l-sami“, Kuwait 1981, 

Oman 1983? (not seen); ‘Iyad, al-Zima‘ ila ma‘rifat 

usual al-riwaya wa-takyid al-sama‘, Cairo-Tunis 

1389/1970, 158-61; Ibn al-Salah, Mukaddima, 

Aleppo 1350/1931, 175-7; Sakhawi, Fath al-mughith, 

sharh Alfiyyat al-hadith, Cairo 1968-69, ii, 165-71. As 

an example of minor works, see F. Rosenthal, The 
technique and approach of Muslim scholarship, Rome 

1947, 14b, 16b, 22b, 25 ff., cf. M. Murs? al-Khali, 

in RIMA, x, 167-84. The few references to mukabala 

notices given here can, of course, be multiplied. 

Such notices should be reproduced in manuscript 

catalogues, as in Sesen (above), and in all text edi- 

tions that contain descriptions of the manuscripts 
used. As explained, general studies of sama‘s and 
idjazas are largely unproductive with respect to 
mukabala, but see, e.g., P.A. Mackay, Certificates of 
transmission on a manuscript of the Maqamat of Hariri, in 

Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1xi/4 (Philadelphia 1971), 

7b, 13b, 17a, 29b. (F. RosenTHAL) ~ 

3. In literary theory. 

In scholastic rhetoric (“im al-balagha), mukabala, 
variously translated as ‘‘opposition’’ or ‘‘cor- 
respondence’’, refers to a type of antithesis [see 
T1BAK], in which both sides of the opposition consist of 
two or more terms, as in stra IX, 82: fa-l-yadhaku 
kalil” wa-l-yabki kathir’", ‘‘therefore let them laugh 
little, and weep much,”’ where ‘‘laugh little’’ cor- 
responds to its two respective opposites ‘‘weep much’”’ 
(al-Kazwini, Talkhis, 352-4, Idak, 485-88; Mehren, 
99-100). In its earliest attestation, the term appears in 
the form of sthkhat al-mukabalat, ‘‘correct cor- 
respondences’” and covers both parallelisms of con- 
traries and non-contraries (Kudama, Nakd, 72-3; note 
that takafu?, ‘‘antithesis’’ of single terms, is treated 
separately on 78-81). Since al-Kh”arazmi lists this 
term under the technical terms of the state scribes 
(Mafatih, 73-4: muwada‘at kuttab al-rasail), but not 
among the terms used in the critique of poetry (94; 
nakd al-shi‘r, where, however, the word mukdbala is 
used to explain the term mufabaka, ‘‘antithesis’’!), it is 
likely that sehhat al-mukabalat originally belonged to the 
professional jargon of the epistolographers, who used 
the technique denoted by it to construct pleasing 
isocola. Due to the preponderant use of contraries in 
these ‘‘correspondences’’, the term was gradually 
drawn into the category ‘‘antithesis’’ as used by the 
literary critics. However, Ibn Abi ’I-IsbaS (d. 
654/1256) still clearly distinguishes between mujabaka 
and mukabala: the former being a contrast between two 
single contraries, whereas the latter balances two or 
more terms on each side which, in addition, need not 
be contraries, although they often are (Tahrir, 179). 

Bibliography: Kudama b. Dja‘far, Nakd al-shi‘r, 
ed. S.A. Bonebakker, Leiden 1956, 72-3 (sihhat al- 
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idiaz al-Kur’an, ed. Hifni Muhammad Sharaf, 

Cairo 1383/[1963-4], 179-84 (szkhat al-mukabalat); 

Sidjilmasi, al-Manza‘ al-badi*, ed. ‘Allal al-Ghazi, 

Rabat 1980, 344-50; Hazim al-Kartadjanni, 

Minhadj al-bulagha? wa-siradj al-udaba?, ed. Muham- 

mad al-Habib Ibn al-Khudja, Tunis 1966, 52-5; al- 
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(W. HeErnrIicHs) 

MUKADDAM (a.), literally, ‘‘placed in front’’. 
Applied to persons, the word means the chief, the 
one in command, e.g. of a body of troops or of a ship 
(captain). Dozy, Suppl., s.v., gives a number of police 
appointments which have this name. In the dervish 
orders, the word is used for the head of the order or 
the head of a monastery. 

As a neuter noun, the word is a technical term in 
logic and arithmetic. In logic, it means the protasis 
in a premise in the form of a conditional sentence, e.g. 
“If the sun rises (it becomes day)’’, where this whole 
sentence is to be regarded as premise of a syllogism. 
But as every sentence can be a premise, mukaddam is 
really identical with the condition in the conditional 
sentence. In arithmetic, mukaddam means the first 
of two numbers in a proportion, i.e. 3 (:5) or in 
other words, the divided number in a simple division. 
In logic and in arithmetic, the portion following the 
mukaddam (in brackets above) is called ¢ali. 

Bibliography: Dozy and other dictionaries; 

Thorning, Bettrage zur Kenntnis des isl. Vereinswesens 

(Turk Bibl., xvi), 106; Tahanawi, Dict. of technical 

terms, ed. Sprenger, 1215, 1362. 

_ (M. PLEssNeR) 

MUKADDAM 8. MU‘AFA at-Kasri (‘of 
Cabra’’, Cérdoba Province), Hispano-Arab poet, 
d. ca. 299/911-12. According to the Andalusian 
historian al-Hidjari (500-49/1106-55) (on whom see 
EF |, 602b and, in particular, III, 926a) and to such 
authors as relied on him, Mukaddam was the 
originator of the muwashshah genre [q.v.] of poetry. 
Although he is described as such without qualification 
by Rachel Arié in her article KaBRA [q.v.] (cf. also her 
Espatia musulmana (siglos VIL-XV), Barcelona 1982, 
396), it should be noted that Ibn Bassam (d. 543/1147 
{¢.2.]) gives the name of the genre’s inventor as 
Muhammad b. Mahmid al-Kabri, the Blind (not 
“‘Mugqaddam ibn Mu‘afa al-Qabri, the blind’’, a 
gratuitous emendation, appearing without comment 
or explanation, in J.T. Monroe’s translation of the 
relevant passage from Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, Cairo 
1942, ii, 1-2, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 1975, i, pt. i, 
469), in his Hispano-Arabic poetry, Berkeley-Los 
Angeles-London 1974, 28). S.M. Stern took the view 
that al-Hidjari’s ‘‘Mukaddam’’ rather than 
‘‘Muhammad” was probably an error (Hispano-Arabic 
strophic poetry, ed. L.P. Harvey, Oxford 1974, 65 f.), 
apparently on the ground that the value of al-Hidjari’s 
testimony, reaching us indirectly through the Kitab al- 
Muktataf min azhar al-riyad of Ibn Sa‘id [¢.v.], ‘‘cannot 
be compared with that of Ibn Bassam’’ (zbid., 65). 

That there were two different poets each bearing 
the nisba ‘‘al-Kabri’’ seems demonstrable beyond a 


reasonable doubt on the evidence of the sources cited 
by Stern (zbzd., 92 f.), who, presumably on the 
balance of probabilities, suggested that ‘‘the invention 
[of the muwashshah] was credited to the second 
[Mukaddam] in error because his name was slightly 
better known than that of the first [Muhammad]’’ 
(zbid., 92). Such an assumption may or may not be 
correct, but of this much we may be sure: there was 
indeed a poet by the name of Mukaddam b. Mu‘afa 
al-Kabri. From two passages preserved in the 
Mukiabis of Ibn Hayyan [q.v.] from the—apparently 
no longer extant—Tabakat al-shu‘ara? of the well- 
known washshah ‘Ubada b. Ma? al-Sama? [g.v.] we 
know that he flourished in the reign of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (reg. 275-300/888- 
912 [¢.v.]), seventh Umayyad amir of al-Andalus, and 
we have evidence of his existence from passages in 
other sources (cited by Stern, zbéd., 93). At the same 
time there is nowhere in any of these passages a single 
mention of muwashshaks, though, as Stern so rightly 
points out, this is ‘‘no proof by itself that he was no 
washshah’’ (ibid.). If, however, he was a washshah, not 
a single muwashshah of his, or even part of one is 
known to be extant, nor, so far as we know, is there 
any muwashshah that has been attributed to him. 
Bibliography (in addition to references given in 

the article): Crénica anénima de ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 

ed. and tr. E. Lévi-Provengal and E. Garcia 
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AL-MUKADDASI, SnHams at-Din Ast’ ‘SABD 
ALLAH Munamman b. Ahmad b. Abi Bakr al-Banna? 
al-Shami, also known by the name al-Bashshari 
(Yakut designates him as such, Udaba?, passim) is the 
best representative of Arabic geography in the 
second half of the 4th/10th century. 

His life, which is not well known, is only available 
to us through his own work. Very much attached to 
the Palestine of his birth and to the town whose name 
he bears (Mukaddasi or Makdisi, from Jerusalem, al- 
Bayt al-Mukaddas or Bayt al-Makdis), he probably 
belonged to a middle-class family. His paternal grand- 
father, Aba Bakr, an architect (banna’), has his claim 
to fame for having built, on the orders of Ibn Tulun, 
the maritime defences of Acre. His mother’s family 
came originally from Biyar [g.v. in Suppl.], a small 
town of Khurdsan: the author’s grandfather, Abi 
Tayyib al-Shawwa, being reasonably well off and 
himself also an expert in the art of construction, 
emigrated to Jerusalem (on this information relating 
to his family, cf. al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan al-takasim, 46, 
163, 188, 357, 367). 

From certain events reported in his own work, it 
can be inferred that he lived at least until about 
380/990 (cf. A. Miquel, partial Fr. tr., Damascus 
1963, pp. XVI-XVII). Some few dates only mark out 
this life: two pilgrimages to Mecca in 356/967 and 
367/978, a journey to Aleppo, perhaps, around the 
years 354-64/965-75, a visit to Khurasan in 374/984, 
and the decision to compose the work, taken in 
Shiraz, in 375/985, at a time when al-Mukaddasi tells 
us (Ahsan al-takasim, 8-9) that he had passed—but by 
how much?—the age of forty. 

It can reasonably be supposed that he received the 
education that his social origins merited; the use, in 
his work, here and there, of rhymed prose, and even 
poetry, bear witness to a classical training in grammar 
and literature, while the arguments on a basis of fikh 
and the discussions of the various theological and 
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juridical schools provide evidence of a marked 
interest—and no doubt one awakened very early—in 
these fundamental disciplines. But these displays of a 
culture that could be termed classical, as well as the 
other traces of different fields of learning, history 
philology and fadith, are kept in the background to the 
benefit of the work itself, which brings them together 
in a project of singular unity. 

Al-Mukaddasi is probably the first, as he explains 
in the preface of his book, to have desired and con- 
ceived an original science, inspired perhaps by his 
predecessors, but surpassing them all to the advantage 
of what should certainly be called a true geography. 
Far removed from the ‘‘science of countries’ 
inaugurated by al-Djahiz and systematised by Ibn al- 
Fakih, but also from the cosmography of the sirat al- 
ard and the genre of al-masaltk wa °l-mamaltk (q.v.], al- 
Mukaddasi belongs to the school called the ‘‘atlas of 
Islam’’, founded by al-Balkhi, continued by al- 
Istakhri, and himself relayed by Ibn Hawkal, a con- 
temporary of our author. 

In relation to the latter also, al-Mukaddasi stands 
out as a pioneer. No doubt he draws on his heritage, 
this innovation introduced by al-Balkhi and consisting 
of describing the world of Islam, giving it priority and 
even exclusivity. But it is the systematisation of the 
subject matter and method which makes al- 
Mukaddasi the finest representative of this science of 
geography of Islam in the 4th/10th century. Through 
his ambition, above all, an ambition in ordering and 
content, al-Mukaddasi intends to create a useful 
science, notably for merchants and the cultivated man 
(adib), This last point is particularly important; by 
invoking authorities, one should say challenging 
them, by injecting, when necessary, a noble tone 
aided by rhymed prose and poetry, the new discipline 
was to be given its letters-patent of nobility in the field 
of literature as well as in that of strict learning. As for 
ambition in content, the programme that the author 
assigns, from as early as the preface, to the science 
that he intends to found covers all the fields that it is 
agreed upon to call geography today: physical, 
economic, political and human. 

On the map, it is then to the world of Islam that 
study is devoted, and to it alone, apart from some 
very rare excursions into foreign lands and recollec- 
tions of the universal cosmography of the sdrat al-ard 
outlined in the introduction to the work. This world, 
which is made up of two parts, mamlakat al-‘Arab and 
mamlakat al-‘Adjam, al-Mukaddasi joins together in a 
unique concept, that of mamlakat al-Islam, at times, 
simply, al-mamlaka or al-Islam: the Domain of Islam, 
the Domain or Islam. It is within this whole, as soon 
as unity has been reconstituted and established in 
principle, that there reappears the distinction between 
Arabs and non-Arabs. On the one hand, six Arab 
provinces, sc. the Maghrib, Egypt, Arabia, Sham, 
‘Irak and Akur (Djazira, Upper Mesopotamia); on 
the other, eight non-Arab provinces: Rihab, 
(Armenia-Arran-Adharbaydjan), Daylam, Dyibal, 
Khiuzistan, Fars, Kirman, Sind and the Mashrik, the 
latter term covering all the lands coming, more or less 
directly, under the authority of the Samdanids, sc. 
Sidjistan, Afghanistan, Khurasan and Transoxiana 
(Ma war@? al-nahr). In order the better to assert the 
unity of the whole beyond this major division into two 
blocs, a rigorous parallelism allocates to each of them 
a sea (Mediterranean and ‘‘Sea of the East’’); a desert 
(Badiyat al-‘Arab and Mafazat Khurdsan); and two 
double provinces with two capitals: Andalus (Cor- 
dova) and the Maghrib properly _ so-called 
(Kayrawan) for the Maghrib, a land to the south and 


to the north of the Oxus (Nisabir and Samarkand) for 
the Mashrik. Another way of asserting the unity is the 
conception of the heart of Islam, Arabia, being also 
itself a province with two capitals, Mecca and Zabid. 

The definition of the province is no less remarkable: 
the zklim [q.v.] is seen as a geographic whole, strongly 
individualised through its physical characteristics and 
ready, in consequence of this very situation, at a given 
moment in history, to transcribe this individuality 
into a more or less asserted autonomy. At the head of 
the province is the misr, metropolis, ruling several sur- 
rounding districts (Aura), themselves containing main 
towns (madina) around a kasaba. Thus is brought to its 
conclusion, in the most minute detail, this ordered 
presentation of the mamlakat al-Islam, a new geography 
that al-Mukaddasi also wanted to baptise with a new 
name, Ahsan al-takasim fi ma‘rifat al-akalim, ‘‘the best 
division for the knowledge of the provinces’’ 

This science required a specialised vocabulary. 
Apart from the words cited, the author uses the 
distinguishing words ndhiya and rustak, the latter too 
small to constitute a kura, but benefiting from a 
separate status within a fixed kara, the former occupy- 
ing a situation of the same order, but in relation, 
especially, to the zk/im, taking account of its superior 
status as against the rustak. Other specific terms touch 
on current vocabulary, of which certain specialised 
words relate for example to the scale of values for pro- 
ducts; finally, others appear in the form of tables or 
are designed, according to the different countries 
visited, as the terms of crafts, water transport, tools, 
weights and measures, and money. 

The global presentation is clothed in the same 
rigour. The description of each province, after a 
general presentation which aims at a more elevated 
tone, opens into the division of the kuras and their 
towns followed by the description of them. After this, 
a general chapter of the province presents, in an order 
which may be varied and not always complete, the 
following information: climate, products and 
specialities, waters, mines, mountains, holy places, 
money, taxes, weights and measures, customs, 
marvels, calendar, political power, factions, schools 
and Kur’anic readings, marvels and—always present 
and ending the list—routes. 

The work is also of value as a whole, less perhaps 
due to its gross data—Ibn Hawkal is possibly richer in 
information—as due to its plan. It remains to be said 
that the project, in the very size of its seale, is 
ultimately more of a dream than a reality. The superb 
construction of the mamlaka was already condemned 
by history, pending the following centuries which 
would see the political reality, the concept and even 
the expression disappear. Although he continues with 
others the eulogy of Baghdad, presented as the living 
and unifying symbol of this world, al-Mukaddasi can- 
not fail to stress its decline, as against the two powers 
who were challenging it, Cordova and especially 
Fatimid Egypt, which he acknowledges is quite ready 
to take over from its rival. The work itself bears 
witness to these tensions, even in its composition: the 
two manuscripts of Berlin and Constantinople differ 
not only in variations of date, content and title (cf. 
Miquel, Fr. tr., op. cit., p. XXVII), but in the 
references made to the two powers of the Muslim East 
at the end of the 4th/10th century, the Fatimids and 
Samanids. 

Bibliography: A. Miquel, La géographie humaine 
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S (A. MiQuer) 

MUKADDI (a.), pl. mukaddin, defined by al- 
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Djahiz (Bukhala?, ed. Hadjiri, 46) as a man who prac- 
tices Aida? (sahib al-kida), a term often replaced at a 
later date by kudya or takdiya and defined as ‘‘beg- 
ging’, in fact denotes a wandering beggar or 
vagrant who, with the help of a remarkable talent for 
plausible lying and a knowledge of certain effective 
dodges, succeeds in opening up the purses of those 
simple persons who allow themselves to be taken in by 
his eloquent but mendacious words. The different 
words just cited do not appear in the classical dic- 
tionaries with the meanings indicated here, and if al- 
Djahiz feels the need to define—too briefly—the word 
mukaddi (together with, as we shall see, a whole series 
of other ‘‘technical terms’’), this is because he con- 
siders them as slang words belonging to the argot of 
the rogues and vagabonds and intelligible only to 
initiates; in any case, as C.E. Bosworth suggests 
(Underworld, i, 40), it derives possibly from the Persian 
gada ‘‘indigent person, beggar’’. 

Whatever the position, al-Djahiz was probably the 
first to have introduced vagabonds into Arabic 
literature by devoting several opuscules to their 
activities and by consecrating a complete chapter of 
his K. al-Bukhala? (ed. Hadjiri, 39-46; tr. Pellat, 65- 
75) to a mukaddi called Khalid b. Yazid. This person 
sets forth a discourse in which he enumerates the 
terms denoting his confederates and boasts that he has 
had under his control the members of the band of 
which he claims to be chief, before going on to list at 
length the pieces of advice which he is now giving to 
his son. Whether this personage was a historical one 
or not, it is worthy of note that Yakut (Udaba’, xi, 42- 
7) has borrowed the introduction of the chapter and 
the latter part of the discourse in order to make out of 
these a bibliographical notice on Khilid b. Yazid. The 
terms cited are explained by al-Djahiz, but the 
readings for these have been more or less satisfactorily 
established, and C.E. Bosworth (ep. laud., i, 34-41) 
has made it his task to correct and comment upon 
these. If the reading Aadjar is correct, we have here the 
first attestation of a word which denotes the gypsies; 
then comes m.kh.t.rdni, whose vocalisation is uncer- 
tain, but denotes a person of ascetic appearance who 
indicates that his tongue has been cut out; a kaghani 
gives out that he is demonaically possessed or an 
epileptic; a bdnuwdni stands before a door, rattles the 
bolt and cries ‘‘O Master!’’, in order to get alms; an 
‘arst stops the circulation of blood in an arm or leg so 
that people might think the limb is gangrenous; a 
musha“‘tb maims a child at birth in order to make use 
of it at a future time for begging purposes; a filawr 
simulates a hernia or ulcer or tumour or some similar 
affliction with his testicles or anus, or with her vulva, 
in the case of a woman; a kaghan is a boy who acts as 
a male prostitute; an ‘awwa? begs between sunset and 
the evening worship, at times singing; an isfi/ pretends 
to be blind; a mazidi gives out that he just needs a little 
more money to purchase what he needs; a mukaddis 
makes a collection for buying a shroud; a ka‘bi derives 
his name from Ubayy b. Ka‘b al-Mawsili, who had 
presided over a gathering of vagabonds around a 
water-hole; and zakiri is bread collected as alms and 
intended for prisoners and beggars. 

The above gives only an incomplete list of the con- 
stituent elements of a remarkable assemblage of per- 
sons whom al-Djahiz was able to observe at Basra and 
at Baghdad. Among his other writings on the same 
subject, one page only of the K. Hiyal al-mukaddin has 
been preserved by al-Bayhaki, in his K. al-Mahasin wa 
'l-mas@wi, ed. F. Schwally, Giessen 1902, iii, 622-4; 
Eng. tr. D.M. Hawke, in Pellat, The life and works of 
Jahiz, London 1969, 255-6; Ger. tr. W.W. Muller, in 


idem, Arabische Geisteswelt, Zirich-Stuttgart 1967, 410- 
12). This contains a vivid portrayal of the vagabond 
in the mouth of an old mukaddi, who rebukes a young 
beggar who has been too easily discouraged by his 
experience of kudya but who is in the end convinced by 
the advantages which it offers. It is a noble craft or 
calling (sin@‘a) which brings happiness to those who 
practice it. These last range through the whole world 
in every direction, stop where they will and enjoy total 
freedom; they do not have to devote any care to a 
family or to material goods, and are able to live on 
whatever they find when they halt. This vagabond 
recounts how he installed himself in a mosque in one 
of the towns of Djibal, with his body draped in a large 
towel and with a robe of palm fibre wound round his 
head; in his hand he held a staff made from a branch 
of the oleander. He retailed the following discourse to 
the public assembled round him, as if he had been, so 
he says, al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf [g.v.], in his pulpit: 
“Good people, I am a man from Syria, more 
specifically from a town called al-Massisa. I am the 
descendant of fighters in the holy war and warriors of 
the ribats, who travel in the way of God and are the 
guardians of Islam. Together with my father, I have 
taken part in fourteen raids, seven by land and seven 
by sea. I have fought with al-Armani (Say: May God 
have mercy on Abu ’I-Hasan!) and with ‘Umar b. 
‘Ubayd Allah (Say: May God have mercy on Abi 
Hafs!). I have gone on raids with al-Battal [g.v.] b. al- 
Husayn [and many others]. I have entered Constan- 
tinople and prayed in the mosque of Maslama b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik [g.v.]. If you recognise my name, well and 
good; if not, well, I am now going to let you know it: 
I am the son of al-Ghuzayyil b. al-Rakkan (?) al- 
Massisi, well known and famed in all the frontier mar- 
ches... I am one of the barriers of Islam. I fought with 
the ruler [of Byzantium] at the gate of Tarsus; he 
killed the children and enslaved the womenfolk, and 
seized two sons of ours and carried them off into the 
land of Rim. I fled precipitately in the company of a 
group of merchants, but some brigands cut the route 
of my escape. I have sought the protection of God, 
and now I seek it of you. If you think it good to restore 
one of the pillars of Islam to his homeland and to his 
home town, [then I appeal to you!].’’ The mukaddi 
added that the dirhams began to rain in from all direc- 
tions and that he departed richer by more than 100 
dirhams. The greater part of the heroic figures cited in 
this text are also to be found in al-Mas‘tdi’s Muriid; 
(viii, 74 = § 3201), who reproduces a tale regarding 
the terror which they were reputed to inspire among 
the Byzantines, and one discerns that the character 
presented by al-Djahiz could on occasion himself also 
exploit this in order to make a firm impression on an 
audience very ready to listen to the promises, real or 
imaginary, made by the Muslim warriors. 

The above text is followed by a listing of the kinds 
of beggars which does not necessarily come from al- 
Bayhaki’s own pen and may possibly have been part 
of the original. It includes some new names additional 
to the list given in the Bukhala’: a makki pretends to be 
a rich merchant who has been robbed of his goods; a 
sahari begins to ply his ‘‘trade’’ before the dawn; a 
shadjawi pretends to have been imprisoned and loaded 
with chains for fifty years; a dhararihi feigns serious 
wounds; a Addjur is similar to the filawr mentioned 
above; a khakani paints over his face in order to make 
it swell up, but this may be a case of a male prostitute; 
a zukaym al-mughalata feigns inability to speak; a kan is 
the confederate of a kass [g.v.]; a mufalfil works 
together with a confederate and, like the makki, 
pretends to have been the victim of a robbery; zukaym 
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al-Habasha apparently denotes a fraudulent warrior 
engaged in djthdd; zukaym al-marhuma, a band of blind 
men led by an isfil (see above); and finally, a mufayyin 
smears himself with mud and feigns madness. 

This veritable professional corporation, composed 
of various ‘‘specialists’’ arranged more or less in a 
hierarchy and under the leadership of a shaykh, was to 
continue to exist with varying fortunes over the course 
of the ensuing centuries and, with the aid of the 
public’s taste for sukhf and mugjun [q.v.], was to inspire 
the so-called sasdniyya variety of kasidas, sc. those 
devoted to the Bani Sasan [see sAsAN], a name 
reserved henceforth for vagabonds of all kinds. The 
one by al-Ahnaf al-‘Ukbari (d. after 355/964; see al- 
Tha‘alibi, Yatima, iii, 122) is lost, but it was this which 
was allegedly at the origin of the better-known poem, 
preserved moreover by al-Tha‘alibi (op. laud., iii, 176- 
94), written by Abi Dulaf al-Khazraqji (4th/10th cen- 
tury [g.v.]) which in its turn has inspired C.E. 
Bosworth to write his magistral study (Underworld) on 
this Islamic ‘‘milieu’’, based precisely on this poem 
which he has edited, translated and commented upon 
in detail. Another kasida sasantyya, the work of Safi al- 
Din al-Hilli (677-750/1278-1349 [q.v.]), is likewise 
studied by Bosworth (op. laud., i, 132-49), who fur- 
thermore takes care to note that the celebrated Ibn 
Daniyal (d. 710/1310 [g.v.]) introduced the character 
of the vagabond into the shadow plays. From another 
aspect, a kind of theoretical justification for kudya 
which al-Djahiz and perhaps also Ibn Shuhayd (d. 
426/1035 [q.v.]), author of a Kashf al-dakk fi idah al- 
shakk, had first outlined, finds its full development 
from the pen of al-Djawbari (first half of the 7th/13th 
century [q.v. in Suppl.], who has left behind a K. al- 
Mukhtar fi kashf al-asrar wa-hatk al-astar on the various 
types of swindlers who used methods which they kept 
secret in order to extract money at the expense of their 
fellow-men. 

The Sahib Ibn SAbbéd’s circle [see 1BN ‘aBBAD], to 
which Abi Dulaf al-Khazradji belonged, also 
included some vagabonds whose company the vizier 
enjoyed. Hence it is not surprising that the makama 
[g.2.] was born into this environment under the pen of 
Badi* al-Zaman (d. 398/1008 [see AL-HAMADHANT]) 
who, in comparison with al-Djahiz—who seems to 
have limited himself to recounting anecdotes which 
were independent of each other and in any case to put 
forward for consideration several mukaddin who were 
probably real persons—and with the authors of kasida 
sasaniyyas who related adventures which were more or 
less imaginary, actually succeeded in creating a type 
of rogue, ‘Isa b. Hisham, and was imitated with vary- 
ing degrees of success by all the writers who, until 
recent times, cultivated this literary genre. The hero 
of the Hikaya of Abu ’1-Mutahhar al-Azdi (Sth/11th 
century [q.v. in Suppl.]), Abu ’l-Kasim al-Baghdadi, 
is equally clearly delineated; he represents the type of 
roguery as found among the bourgoisie of Baghdad 
which the author was seeking to describe with 
accuracy. 

The use made of the mukaddi by Arabic literature 
presents an extremely valuable social and historical 
viewpoint, since it raises the veil from a particularly 
lively and cunning section of the urban plebs and from 
a class of thieves and rogues which was tolerated and 
even, to some extent, admired. On the literary plane, 
the introduction of the rogue in an original genre 
assumes a fairly considerable importance from the fact 
that it was subsequently to constitute, in a clearly- 
defined sector, a link between Arabic literature and 
the picaresque novel, since it is clear, as has been 
shown in MAKAMA, that the mukaddi is the prototype of 
the picaro. 
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MUKADDIMA (a.), foreword, preface, intro- 
duction. 

In Arabic literature, the preface to prose works 
developed, from the 3rd/9th century onwards, into an 
independent literary form. To be sure, it does not 
constitute a literary genre by itself, but is used to 
introduce the literary work concerned. Afterwards, 
the foreword becomes more and more independent 
from the work itself, and develops into a stereotyped 
form, consisting of initial commendations, a middle 
part and closing praises. Initial commendations 
always begin with the basmala (q.v.], often followed by 
the kamdala {q.v.]. In the central part, almost always 
introduced by the rhetorical formula amma ba‘du 
(‘‘now, then, now to the point’’), the author states the 
real reason for writing his book. For this, he mostly 
uses topoi, which consist largely of schematic patterns 
of thought and expression belonging to literary tradi- 
tion, and which have parallels in European literatures 
of the late classical, mediaeval and early modern 
times. On the other hand, several authors also show 
personal approaches based on reality. 

In the cities, a literary market, with a class of its 
own, came into development. Against this 
background, the exordial topos, which began to 
flourish in the 4th/10th century, continued to remain 
obligatory right into modern Arabic literature. 

Amongh the best-known topoi are expressions deal- 
ing with the reason and the justification for composing 
a literary work (‘‘I have been requested to write a 
book on the subject’’, or, ‘‘I write a book, so that 
other works dealing with the subject can be forgot- 
ten’’, or ‘‘T shall report briefly and avoid prolixity’’). 
To these topoi belongs also the modesty topos which, 
as captatio benevolentiae, can be traced in almost all 
literatures. In this context must also be mentioned the 
well-known ‘‘querelle des Anciens et des Modernes’’, 
which played an important role in Europe in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, as well as the praise of the virtues 
of the ruler. 

Finally, in the third part of the preface there follow 
renewed praises to God. As far as the form is con- 
cerned, the prose of the three parts is characterised by 
the use of sag‘ [g.v.], in particular for the initial and 
final praises. 

As a literary genre, the mukaddima was developed in 
particular by al-Djahiz (d. 255/868) and Ibn Kutayba 
(d. 276/889) [q.0v.]. From the latter onwards, the 
independent development of the preface, which 
becomes separated from the work, is clearly discerni- 
ble in both content and form. After the 4th/10th cen- 
tury, the obligatory outer form remains unchanged, 
and is found above all in the adaé literature, but also 
in the 19th century in the work of al-Tahtawi, and in 
the 20th century in Rashid al-Barawi’s translation of 
Karl Marx’s Das Kapital. 

The mukaddima has an importance of its own, 
because the author there turns directly to the reader 
and thus steps out of the context of his work. Because 
of its conformity to the established tradition in form 
and language, the author is able to solve, right into 
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our own time, the problem of finding an appropriate 
beginning for his work. 
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AL-MUKALLA, port in the Hadramawt [q.v.] on 

the shores of the Indian Ocean (14°31’N., 
49°08’ E.), some 550 km. (300 miles) east of Aden. 
The name is probably the noun of place of form IT of 
the Arabic radicals k-/-? with the meaning of ‘‘station 


of ships’’ (cf. Lane, s.v.). Al-Mas‘adi (d. 345/956) | 


knows of a port which he names Lahsa. He located it 
in al-Ahkaf [g.v.] and identified it with al-Shihr 
(Muriidj, ed. Pellat § 1343, cf. vii, 618; cf. al-Idrisi, 
las‘a, ‘‘a small town on the seacoast’’). Locally, the 
port is called al-Shihr, Bandar al-Ahkaf or Sik al- 
Ahkaf. Von Wissmann-Ho6fner, Bettrége, 66, identify 
Ptolemy’s Makkala (vi, 7) with the actual fortress m- 
Kal‘a situated inland. Besides, the co-ordinates of 
modern al-Mukalla do not agree with those of 
Ptolemy’s town. The Portuguese apparently had no 
knowledge of the port. Niebuhr, who did not visit the 
port, writes Markalla (Beschreibung, 283), and 
Wellsted notes Makullah (Travels, ii, 427 ff.). 

In ancient and early Islamic times, when Kana 
(Kavi uxoptov, Ptolemy, vi, 7; Periplus, 15; cf. Ritter, 
Erdkunde, 312 ff.) and Aden [q.v.] monopolised the 
incense trade of the Hadramawt, al-Mukalla seems to 
have been of little importance. 

In the 18th century, al-Mukalla, overshadowed by 
al-Shihr [g.v.], became an object of the struggle 
between the Al Kathir [see pyaziRaT AL-SARAB. 3; 
HADRAMAWT. 1. History (in Suppl.)], the Al Kasadi 
and the Al Kufayti. Around 1840 the Al Kasadi, 
originating from Lower Yafa‘ [q.v.], were nakibs of 
al-Mukalla. The Al Kufayti, also of the Yafil tribe, 
became masters of the port in 1880. In 1850 and again 
in 1867 the Turks, having failed to re-establish them- 
selves in San‘a’, tried to annex the ports of al- 
Mukalla and al-Shihr. On both occasions the Kasadis, 
desiring protection, offered the port to the British, but 
the offer was turned down. However, in 1863 and 
1873 treaties for the abolition of the slave trade were 
concluded. 

In 1866 ‘Umar b. ‘Awadh al-Ku‘ayti, who had 
served in the Nizam of Haydarabad’s army since 
around 1830, and had interfered from there in the 
fight between the Kathiris and the Kufaytis over 
Shibam [9.v.], returned from India and forced the 
Kasadis to sell him half of al-Mukalla. By 1878 the 
Kasadi nakié threatened to hand the port over to 
anyone who would take it: Turkey, France, Italy or 
Zanzibar, but not the Ku‘aytis. The British govern- 
ment of India finally decided to support the Ku‘aytis. 
The Kasadi nakib retired on a pension to Zanzibar, 
and in 1881 ‘Umar took full possession of the port. In 


1902 he was recognised as sultan by the Government 
of India with al-Mukalla as capital of the Ku‘ayti 
Sultanate, Sayin becoming the capital of the Kathiri 
Sultanate. The history of the Kathiris and the 
Ku‘aytis, their genealogical trees and the organisation 
of the Ku‘ayti Sultanate during the British Protec- 
torate, are described by Ingrams, A report, 27 ff., 78 
ff., 174-5; for pictures of al-Mukalla, see e.g. idem, 
Arabia and the Isles, 143 ff., and Western Arabia, 556-7. 

Al-Mukalla stretches out along the small coast-line 
between the Indian Ocean and the steep cliffs of the 
Katat al-Mukalla. The al-Bilad quarter, the oldest 
part of the town, is built on a promontory protruding 
into the sea like a bird’s tail and is thus surrounded by 
the sea on three sides. It is dominated by the seven- 
storied Kasadi palace. The open anchorage on the 
west side of the promontory is not used during the 
south-west monsoon (June-September), the anchor- 
age at Ra’s Buriim being used instead. There are no 
reefs, and the water deepens rapidly. Large vessels 
anchor a mile off shore; small craft at high water can 
unload directly on the Custom Wharf. On the land- 
side, a single gate leads to the slopes of the Djabal 
Katat, across a broad level space called Tharib, used 
as an encampment for the numerous camel caravans. 
In times of Bedouin raids, four little white forts on the 
escarpment used to be manned. 

The population, estimated at 10,000 in 1931, con- 
tained not only Arabs, but numerous Banyans 
(Indian traders) who controlled trade, especially of 
frankincense and of the so-called humimi tobacco, 
Somalis, who bought from the Bedouins the right to 
harvest the incense in the interior, Zanzibaris, Per- 
sians, some Jews and Levantine Greeks. The 
Bedouins were not allowed to come into town and the 
subyan (sing. sabi, ‘‘boy’’), negroids from Wadi 
Hadjar, believed to be descendants of African slaves 
of the time of Abraha [q.v.], were not permitted to live 
inside the town. The slave trade used to be important; 
in 1834 Captain Haines saw 700 Nubian girls offered 
for sale. 

For industry, import and export in the 1920s and 
1930s see Grohmann, Siidarabien and EI’ art. 
MUKALLA. Fishing has always been important, fish 
being also used as camel fodder. On the shipyards 
were built, among others, the ‘abaris (see Serjeant, 
The Portuguese, 133). There was a regular shipping line 
with Batavia (now Jakarta; see Van der Meulen, 
Aden, 1). Goldsmiths’ work was only done by 
Muslims. 

At present, al-Mukalla falls within the fifth gover- 
norate of the Republic of Yemen. It is the biggest 
town and port of the Hadramawt, with a population 
estimated at ca. 80,000. Fish is dried or salted, then. 
carried inland or exported to Sri Lanka and East 
Africa. There is also a small tuna-canning factory. 
The town is linked with Aden by a newly-built road 
(early 1970s). 
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(E. van DonzeL) 

AL-MUKALLAD 3. at-Musayyvis, HusAM AL- 
Dawta ABU HassaAN, member of the Arab 
SUkaylid dynasty of ‘Irak and al-Djazira (d. 
391/1000). 

After the death in 386/996 or 387/997 of the 
‘Ukaylid amir Abu ’l-Dhawwad Muhammad b. al- 
Musayyib, a quarrel arose between his brothers, ‘Ali 
and al-Mukallad, each of whom claimed power. ‘Ali 
was the elder, but al-Mukallad wrote to the Biiyid amir 
Baha? al-Dawla [q.v. in Suppl.] and promised him an 
annual tribute, and then told his brother that Baha? 
al-Dawla had appointed him governor of al-Mawsil 
and asked ‘Ali’s help to take the town. Baha? al- 
Dawla’s general in al-Mawsil, Aba Dija‘far al- 
Hadjdjadj, took to flight and the two brothers agreed 
to share the government. Disputes between al- 
Mukallad’s representative in Baghdad and Baha? al- 
Dawla’s officials gradually led to open hostilities. A 
reconciliation was soon brought about, and al- 
Mukallad promised to pay 10,000 dinars and in return 
received the title Husam al-Dawla with al-Mawsil, al- 
Kifa al-Kasr and al-Djami‘ayn as a fief. In 387/997 
he took ‘Ali prisoner. As a result, the third brother 
advanced with a strong army against al-Mukallad; 
before they came to blows, however, their sister 
Rahila succeeded in making peace among the 
brothers. ‘Alt was released and received his con- 
fiscated property back and al-Mukallad turned his 
attention to the lord of Wasit, ‘Ali b. Mazyad [see 
MAZYAD, BANU], who was on the side of ‘Ali and 
Hasan. But when al-Mukallad learned that ‘Ali had 
designs on al-Mawsil, he turned back, but through the 
intermediary of Hasan, the two brothers were again 
reconciled. Soon afterwards ‘Ali and Hasan left al- 
Mawsil. After long negotiations, it was agreed that 
‘Ali should be al-Mukallad’s representative in al- 
Mawsil whenever the latter had to leave the town. On 
SAli’s death in 390/999-1000, Hasan succeeded to his 
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privileges but was driven out by al-Mukallad and had 
to take refuge in ‘Irak. In Safar 391/December 1000- 
January 1001 al-Mukallad was murdered in al-Anbar 
by a Turkish Mamluk. 
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MUKALLID [see Taktip; also KAss; MADDAH]. 

MUKAN, Mocuav, a steppe lying to the south 
of the lower course of the Araxes, the northern 
part of which (about 5,000 square km.) belongs to the 
Azerbaijan SSR and the other part (50-70 x ca. 50 
km.) to Persia. The steppe which covers what was 
once the bottom of the sea has been formed by the 
alluvial deposits from the Kur (in Russian, Koura) 
and its tributary the Araxes. (The latter has several 
times changed its course and one of its arms flows 
directly into the gulf of Kizil-Aghaé.) In the interior, 
the only water in Mighan is from a number of 
springs, but it is covered with tells and shows traces of 
the old system of irrigation. Migh4n has a very mild 
climate in winter (al-Kazwini calls it djuriim Adhar- 
baydjan) and in the spring is covered with a rich carpet 
of verdure, but in summer the heat makes it a regular 
hell and it is infested with snakes (Monteith says ‘‘in 
June the snakes literally covered the ground”’; cf. Aba 
Hamid al-Gharnati, in al-Kazwini, Athar, 379). 

The name. The old Arabic transcription (al- 
Baladhuri, al-Tabari) is Mukan (without article), but 
quite early in certain manuscripts of the Arab 
geographers we find Mughan (probably etymology 
miighan, ‘‘Magi’’) which becomes general in the 
Mongol period. Markwart, in ZDMG (1895), 633, 
connects the name of Makan with that of the people 
mentioned by classical writers as inhabiting this 
region: Hecataeus, fragment 170: éx Moxév ele 
’Apélnv; Pomponius Mela, book iii, ch. v: “Mochi 
(‘‘ad Hyrcanium fretum Albani et Moschi et Hyr- 
cani’’). This tribe is to be connected with the Cas- 
pians who lived in this region (cf. Hiibschmann, Die 
altarm. Ortsnamen, Leipzig 1904, 269; cf. in Yakiit, iv, 
676, the genealogy invented by Ibn al-Kalbi, accord- 
ing to which Mukan and Djilan—both inhabitants of 
Tabaristan—were the sons of Kamashah (?) b. Yafith 
b. Nuh; cf. Genesis, x). The Chronicle of Theophanes, 
363, has Bovxavia (var. Bouxaxfax), the Armenian 
geography Mukan and the Georgian chronicle 
Mowakan (another Mowakan lay near the confluence 
of the Alazan with the Tora). 

History. The Byzantine general Leontius in 678 
subdued Iberia, Albania, Bukania (cf. above) and 
Media. The district of Mukan was conquered in 
21/642 by an officer of Suraka b. Bukayr, who 
addressed a letter guaranteeing peace to ‘‘the people 
of Mukan of the mountains of al-Kabdj’’ (the 
Caucasus; al-Tabari, i, 2660). According to al- 
Baladhuri, Futéh, 327-9, in 25/645 al-Walid b. ‘Ukba 
undertook a campaign against the people of Makan 
(ahl Mukan), of al-Babr [cf. TARUM] and al-Taylasan 
(=Ta4lish). Another campaign of Sa‘id b. al-‘Asi 
against the people of Makan and Djilan, although 
successful, entailed severe losses. According to al- 
Ya‘kibi, Ta*ikh, ii, 395, 15, in 123/741 the future 
caliph Marwan II b. Muhammad undertook a cam- 
paign in Djitan and Mikan. Mukan figures several 
times as a stronghold of Babak (al-Tabari, iii, 1174, 
1178). In the 3rd/9th century Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
119, mentions one Shakla (?) as chief of Mikan. 
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According to al-Mas‘tdi, AMuriidj, ii, 5 = § 445, in his 
time the Sharwan Sh4h [see sHiIRWAN] had conquered 
the states (mamlaka) of Layiran (several variants) and 
al-Mukaniyya. It appears from Miskawayh (ed. 
Amedroz and Margoliouth, i, 399), who mentions the 
ispahbad of Mukan b. Dalila as ally of the Gil chief 
Lashkari b. Mardi, who rebelled against the Daylamis 
in 326/937, that Makan enjoyed a certain degree of 
autonomy. In 339/950, the Kurd Daysam sent his 
vizier ‘‘into the mountains (sic) of Makan to entrench 
himself’. In 349/960, Makan appears as a centre of 
rebellion (Miskawayh, ii, 136, 178-9). The poet 
Katran [q.v.] mentions the rising of the zspahbad of 
Makan against the Rawwadi Wahsiidan (344-78/955- 
89; cf. Ahmad Kisrawi, Padshahan-i gumnam, Tehran 
1929, ii, 94). Later, we hear of Makan mainly as an 
excellent area for the winter pasturage of the conquer- 
ing nomads. In Yakut’s time (iv, 676) the majority of 
the people of Makan were still Turkomans. In the 
history of the Kh”arazmshah Djalal al-Din, Makan 
is constantly mentioned. The sultan sends his booty 
there, keeps his baggage and mobilises his troops 
there (al-Nasawi, Stra, 210, 280, 366, etc.). But in 
617/1220-1, the Mongol generals Djebe and Subutay 
spent the winter in Makan (Djuwayni, i, 116), and al- 
Kazwini, 379, says that Mongols took Mighan for 
their winter pastures and drove out the Turkomans. 
In the time of Timtr, Mukan must have been 
included in the region of Karabagh [g.v.] where this 
conqueror liked so much to pass the winter. During 
the winter of 804/1401, Timar restored an old canal 
which was given the name of his tribe Barlas. The 
canal left the Araxes at Kushk-i Cangshi and ata 
distance of 10 farsakhs ended at Sardja-pil (bel?). 
Since, in order to give the necessary instructions, 
Timir (who was to the north of the Araxes) had to 
cross the river (Zafar-nama, ii, 395), we may suppose 
that the canal lay to the south of the Araxes, i.e. in the 
steppe of Maghan. It must correspond to the Yegin 
G’aur arkhi of which traces can still be seen for a 
length of about 35 miles. Sardja-pil may correspond to 
Car€eli on the Russian map (according to the involved 
description by Monteith, the Barlas canal issued in 
the neighbourhood of Kara-su?!). The canal is in any 
case quite distinct from another canal which Timiar 
traced in 806/1403-4 to the north of the Araxes 
towards the town of Baylakan [q.v.] (Zafar-nama, ii, 
943). 

a the Safawid period (and perhaps already under 
the Karakoyunlu), Magh4n became the possession of 
the Shi‘t Turkoman tribes who formed the principal 
support of the dynasty and became known as 
Shahsewen [q.v.]. By article ii of the Treaty of 
Giilistan of 1813, the steppe of Magh4n was divided 
between Russia and Persia. The boundary line was 
more precisely defined in article iv of the Treaty of 
Tirkmantay (q.v.] of 1828. In 1884 Russia forbade 
Persian nomads to cross into Russian territory. 
Towards the end of the 19th century, the project of 
irrigating the land of Maghan was conceived and 
realised between 1902 and 1907. The four systems of 
canals were to make 200,000 hectares cultivable, 
particularly for cotton. From 1884 the steppe was 
occupied solely by nomads who were Russian sub- 
jects. But in 1917 there were already 46 Russian 
villages with 17,000 inhabitants, while the Turkish 
nomads who had become settled on the banks of the 
Kur and of the Araxes numbered 30,000 souls. As a 
result of the tragic events of 1918, the whole Russian 
population had to leave Mighan and the canals 
became silted up. Between 1920 and 1924 the work of 
restoration was carried out and the fugitives began to 


return. The total area of irrigated land in Mighdn is 
estimated at 253,000 hectares, while immediately to 
the north of Magh4n the steppe of Mil (from Mil-i 
Baylakan, ‘‘the tower of Baylakan’’; cf. Khanykov, 
Mem. sur les inscriptions musulm. au Caucase, in JA [Aug. 
1862], 72) has another 165,000 irrigated hectares. 

Historical geography. The Arab geographers 
were fairly well acquainted with Magh4n (see Bib/.). 
In the Mongol period, Magh4n must have comprised 
all the lands to the north of the Salawat range (which 
is a western outlier of Russian Talish and forms the 
watershed between the middle course of the Kara-su 
and the Bolgaru), to the east of the Kara-su (where it 
follows the northern direction) and to the south of the 
Araxes. Towards the East, Magh4n stretched to the 
Caspian Sea and included the coastal region of Rus- 
sian Talish. The mountainous part of the latter, held 
as in a vice, must also have belonged to Magh4n. The 
same condition must have existed in the Arab period, 
for the curious expression of Miskawayh, ii, 136, 
referring to the Djibal Mukdn can only refer to the 
mountainous part of Russian T4lish. 

We may note al-Mukaddasi’s remark (380), who 
among other wonders mentions, at one marhala (7-8 
farsakhs = 20-5 miles) distant from Makan, an impos- 
ing fortress calles al-H.s.r.a (?), below which are 
houses and palaces in which there are large quantities 
of gold (dhahab ‘azim) in the form of birds and wild 
beasts and ‘‘many kings made plans to seize it but 
never succeeded in reaching it’’. Al-Mukaddasi does 
not definitely say that the fortress belongs to Makan, 
and evidently speaks of it by hearsay. Is this a 
reference to Shindan-kal‘a (which is about 50 miles 
= 2 marhalas to the south of the presumed site of the 
shahristan of Mighan)? On this imposing mountain 
(6,000 feet high) can still be seen ruins of important 
fortifications (Radde, 135; ‘‘ruins of a strong castle ... 
many ruins of brick buildings’’). Also, in a Persian 
translation of al-Istakhri, 186, 17, we read: ‘“The Gils 
and the Makan are tribes on foot who rarely go on 
horseback’’ which can only refer to a few remnants of 
the old population settled in upper Talish (where the 
highlanders are very distinct from the lowlanders). 

In the important passage in al-Mas‘idi, Murad, ii, 
5 =§ 445, it is distinctly stated that the al-Mikaniyya 
conquered by the lord of Shirwan [q.v.] was situated 
near Kabala [see sHakki], i.e. to the north of the Kur, 
and was different from al-Mukaniyya on the shore of 
the Caspian Sea (cf. Hudid al-‘Alam, tr. Minorsky, 
407). In the Georgian Chronicle (Brosset, Hist. de la 
Georgie, i, 18) we read that Mowakan son of 
Thargamos received from his father ‘‘the north (ste) of 
Mtkwar (=Kur) from the junction with the Little 
Alazan (Iora?) to the sea and there founded the city 
(kingdom?) of Mowakneth’’. In ibid. , i, 397, the Shir- 
wansh&h (in the 6th/12th century) is called ‘“‘lord of 
Mowakan and Shirwan’’. Prince Wakhusht in his 
Georgian geography (18th century) places Mowakan 
between the Kur and the Alazan. In Georgian, the 
same term Mowakan is also applied to the Mtighan 
situated to the south of the Kur (Brosset, i, 161). 
These facts indicate that the original territory bearing 
the name Mukan (from the people Muxot, Mochi?) 
was of much greater extent. 

As regards the Makan south of the Kur, this is what 
the Arab geographers tell us: al-Istakhri, 182 (= Ibn 
Hawkal', 239) mentions Makan among the towns of 
Adharbaydjan, and (zbid. , 219) places it on the Gilan 
road to the Bab al-Abwab [q.v., and see DERBEND]. 
According to an additional passage (ibid., 190g), the 
town of Mukan is separated from Baki by a gulf 
(fawhat al-bahr = the Gulf of Kizil-Aghat) where they 
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fish for the fish called simahi (*siufmahi? = ‘‘hake’’). 
On the shores of this Gulf (?) is Makan, which has 
many villages which had belonged to a tribe of 
Zoroastrians (al-Madjus). Al-Mukaddasi, 376, in 
enumerating the towns of Arran, mentions a 
Miaghakan (between Shirwan and Baki), but on the 
other hand, mentions a Migh4n, 378, among the 
very prosperous towns of Adharbaydjan. Mughakan 
was situated on the frontier (‘ald ras al-hadd) and on 
the high road (al-sikka), and indeed the Caspian Sea 
(ibid. , 373, cf. al-Istakhri, 219), from Salis (Calis) to 
Isbidhridh, | marhala and from there to Dulab (in the 
Persian Talish) 10 marhalas, from there to Kuhanridh 
3 marhalas, from there to Mighakan 2 marhalas, from 
there to al-Kurr 2 marhalas, from there to Hashtadhar 
2 marhalas, from there to Shamakhiya 2 marhalas. The 
itinerary, the distances of which are very short, could 
not have been far removed from the line of the shore. 
Maghakan should therefore be sought in the Russian 
Talish (in the region of Lankur&n (q.v.]). In any case, 
the town of Mighakan (al-Istakhri, Mukan) was not 
on the road which connected Ardabil with the seat of 
Arab government at Bardha‘a, which crossed the 
whole region of Mukan from south-east to north-west. 
This route (al-Istakhri, 192; Ibn Hawkal, 251 [impor- 
tant details]; al-Mukaddasi, 381) went by Ardabil-15 
farsakhs—Barzand-7 _farsakhs—Balkhab-7 _farsakhs- 
—Yinan (Yuiman, Titman, etc.)-7 farsakhs— 
Bardha‘a. If we call the farsakh 3 miles, the identifica- 
tions would be as follows: Barzand = the village of 
Kal‘a Barzand; Balkhab = Bel-bulakh (a spring and a 
ruined caravanserai in the middle of the steppe; cf. 
Ibn Hawkal, 251); Warthan = Altan (ruins of a fort on 
the bank of the Araxes and a canal which runs towards 
the steppe); Baylakan = Mil (properly Mil-1 Baylakan, 
near the ruined fort of Uren-kal‘a; cf. Khanykov, in 
JA [August 1862], 72); Yanan (?)=in the region of 
Bayat—Hind-arkhi [see BaRDHA‘A}]. Now just to the 
east of this route (south-east to north-west) Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-kulib, 181, gives a third 
itinerary (south-west to north-east): Ardabil-8 
farsakhs—Ribat “*Arshak-8 farsakhs—village of 
V.r.n.k (?)-4 farsakhs—Badjarwan (to which in al- 
Istakhri, 182, Djabarwan seems to correspond, 
perhaps by confusion with a place of this name to the 
south of Lake Urmiya; (see niriz)-8 farsakhs— 
Bélasuwar-6 _farsakhks—Djuy-i naw-6 _farsakhs— 
Mahmid-abad-i Gawbari. The fixed points are 
Ardabil and Bélasuwar (Russian customs-house). 
Badjarwan, which according to al-Kazwini was 
formerly the capital (shahristan) of Mighan, should be 
sought on one of the sources of the independent river 
Bolgaru which rises in the district of Udjarad and 
ends in a lake to the south of the estuary of the Araxes. 
Bolgaru is the Russian pronunciation; the element 
-ri is certainly ‘‘river’’; in Olearius and Struys the 
name is written Balharu, which is more accurate; the 
name must be connected with that of the spring 
Balkh-ab (Bakhlab) (see above). Mustawfi specially 
notes that the road which he is describing passes one 
farsakh towards the east!) from Barzand {q.v.]. Now 
the river Barzand is the most westerly source of the 
Bolgaru. At one farsakh (3 miles) east of Barzand and 
parallel to the latter runs the river Diza. The village 
of Diza (‘‘fort’’; cf. Olearius: Dzz/a) is situated near 
the junction of the two sources of this river (which cor- 
responds to the detail noted by al-Mukaddasi, 378, for 
Miughan). The identity of the shahristén of Mighan 
(which is to be distinguished from Mighakan) 
= Badjarwan = Diza seems fairly probable. The name 
Badjarwan in the local Iranian dialect may mean the 
“market of Wan’’. The upper course of the Bolgaru 


is now actually called Bazartay; and there is a con- 
siderable village there called Wan. The name 
“‘Badjirewan”’ is borne by two villages in Russian 
Talish, which perhaps represent colonies from the old 
town. 

Mustawfi, 89, deals with the wilayat of Mighan 
separately from Arran. He indicates the extent of 
Muoghan as from the pass of Sang-barsang ‘‘which is 
opposite the tuman Pishkin’’ (now Mishkin) to the 
Araxes. The said pass seems to correspond to the pass 
of Salawat (Tash-dere) which separates the Kara-su 
from its right tributary the Sambur (district of Yaft) 
along which runs the most westerly road to the 
Araxes. He mentions five towns of Maghan: 1. 
Badjarwan (see above); 2. Barzand, on the western 
source of the Bolgaru, where at the present day there 
are still at least 7 villages called Barzand; 3. 
Bélasuwar, called after a Buyid amir (cf. 
Miskawayh, i, 401), whose name means ‘‘great 
horseman’’ (cf. in the dialect of Gilan, pilla ‘‘great’’); 
Bélasuwar was situated on the river of Badjarwan 
(= Bolgaru); now Bélasuwar is the Russian customs- 
station northwest of the Russian Talish; 4. 
Hamashara is an ancient fortress on the Russian 
Talish about 12 miles south-east of Bélasuwar; 5. 
Mahmudabad built by the Ilkhan Mahmid 
(Ghazan Khan?) was situated near the sea in the 
Gawbari plain. Mustawfi’s itinerary (Bélasuwar-6 
farsakhs—Djiy-i naw [‘‘the new canal’’]-6 farsakhs— 
Mahmiudabad) indicates for Djtiy-i naw the environs 
of Kizil-Aghat, immediately south of the branch of 
the Araxes which flows into the sea, and for 
Mahmidabad, the environs of the village of 
Mahmidabad, about 12 miles south of Lankuran. 

In the Safwat al-safa of Tawakkuli b. Bazzaz, Bom- 
bay 1329/1911, 12, we find a somewhat obscure 
reference to a Kurdish army which set out from Sin- 
djan, led by a king descended from Ibrahim b. Adham 
[g.v.] (d. ca. 166/783) and conquered Adharbaydjan. 
It was then that the people of Maghan, Arran, Aliwan 
(?) and Dar-i Bim (?) who were all infidels were con- 
verted to Islam. There are certain reasons for believ- 
ing that by the Kurds of Sindjan the author means the 
Rawwadi dynasty, representatives of whom reigned 
in Adharbaydjan in the 4th-7th/10th-13th centuries 
{see MARAGHA, RAWWADIDS, TABRIZ]. 
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AL-MUKANNA;,, the nickname given to a person 
who rebelled in Transoxania during the 
caliphate of al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85 [g.v.]) and 
who hid his face beneath a kina‘, i.e., a veil (of silk), 
or, as a plausible tradition holds, a mask of gold which 
he had made for himself. His real name is not known 
with certainty, and there is a choice between ‘Ata’, 
Hakim, Hisham b. Hakim and Hashim; it is more- 
over related that he assumed this latter name for 
himself and that his partisans’ war-cry was ‘‘O 
Hashim, help us!’’. His story, not very well known, 
is envelopped in a tissue of legends to whose spreading 
the work attributed to one Shaylama (Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan b. Sahl), Akhbar al-Mubayyida, probably con- 
tributed. 

A native of Marw [q.v.], he took part initially in the 
activity of Aba Muslim (d. 137/755 [g.v.]), whose 
memory he was subsequently to keep up. He laun- 
ched his movement in his native land in ca. 160/777, 
after having recruited Turkish nomads and Soghdian 
peasants; and it was from the white garments of these 
last that the name given to the rebels of Mubayyida 
stems (at the side of that of Mukanna‘iyya), in opposi- 
tion to the Musawwida [q.v.] (= the ‘Abbasids). The 
term Mubayyida would seem to be an Arabic transla- 
tion of the Persian equivalent sapid djamagan. 

Starting from the region of Marw, the revolt soon 
spread to Bukhara and Samarkand, and _al- 
Mukanna‘’s forces succeeded in holding in check the 
army sent by al-Mahdi to the governor of Khurasan, 
before being besieged in a fortress in the region of 
Kish [g.v.], where they had entrenched themselves. 
As the siege dragged on, his troops gradually aban- 
doned al-Mukanna‘, who refused to surrender; 
according to one tradition, he is said to have been 
poisoned, whilst another one affirms that, in order to 
ascend towards heaven, he lit a great pyre on to which 
he threw himself, his wives, his children and the last 
of his partisans who had not sought aman. This event 
is dated to 166/783. 

The ‘‘doctrine’”’ of al-Mukanna‘, so far as one can 
picture it from the information in the works of 
heresiographers, was connected with Mazdakism [see 
MAzpDAK] and with the Batiniyya [q.v.], but it seems to 
have been rather strange. He claimed divinity, God 
having created Adam in His image and then becom- 
ing incarnate in Seth, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, 
Muhammad, ‘Alt, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, Abi 
Muslim and finally, in the best of them all, al- 
Mukanna‘. To this anthropomorphism and incarna- 
tionism, he added the idea of the transmigration of 
souls (tandsukh al-arwah [q.v.]). He practised feats of 
magic in order to impress his followers, who were 
moreover left at liberty to cast aside the prohibitions 
of Islam (whence their name of mubahiyya). 
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MUKANTARAT (a.), an Arabic technical term 

borrowed in the Middle Ages by Western 
astronomers, under the form almicantarat, to denote 
the parallel circles at the horizon and normally 
called circles of height or parallels of height. On the 
flat astrolabe, the saftha bears the stereographic pro- 
jection of different circles and notably of the mukantarat 
[see asTURLAB]. On a spherical astrolabe, only the 
visible (zahir) hemisphere is generally provided with 
circles of height; these number 90, but one can equally 
well mark one of them only in three, in five, etc. The 
use of the mukantarat is fairly clearly explained by the 
constructors of astrolabes who describe the instrument 
which they make (see, e.g., Ch. Pellat, L’astrolabe 
Sphérique d’al-Rudani, Arabic text in BEO, xxvi [1973], 





tr. in zbid., xviii [1974], index). (Ep.) 
MUKARASA [see MUKHARADJA]. 
MUKARADA [see kiran]. 
MUKARBAS or Mukarpas (a.), a term 


denoting a technique of architectural crafts- 
manship used in the Mediaeval Muslim West, 
yielding the Spanish word mocdrabe. According to 
Dozy and Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols et por- 
tugazs dérivés de l’arabe, 167-8, and Dozy, Supplément, ii, 
324a, cited in J. Corominas, Diccionario critico 
etimologico, 1, 153b, the verb karbasa/karbasa (of which 
the term would be a passive participle) derives from 
Greek xpynis, ‘‘base, plinth, foundation’’. The 
artistic technique which developed as mocdrabe is 
defined in the Diccionario de la Real Academia de la Lengua 
as ‘‘work formed by a geometric combination of 
interlocking prisms, externally cut in concave surfaces 
and used as decoration in vaults, cornices, etc.’’. It 
forms a counterpart to, ‘but is different in execution 
from, the mukarnas technique [q.v. ] of the Muslim cen- 
tral and eastern lands. 

The mocdrabe, in proportion V2, consists of 4 basic 
prisms, or jairas: one rectangular, with its minor side 
equal to unity, and length to 2; three others 
are isosceles triangles of 90°, 45°, 135°, with sides 
equal to unity, and base equal to 2; 0.766; 1.848. 
(figs. 2-5). The jairas are cut by guillillo in quarter- 
cylinder curves, transforming them into adarajas 
(fig. 1), by dividing the width of the piece into 
seven parts, taking six as the radius of a semi- 
circumference drawn on its length. The guzllzlo cuts 
one radius-length parallel to the border leaving a 
patilla ‘/> thick, and the other radius in quarter- 
cylinder. The oriental mukarnas is usually cut with a 
consa, a broken cut, thereby differing from the mukar- 
bas (mocdrabe). Seven adarajas are primary. Four are 
obtained by using the guillillo on the ‘‘proportional’’ 
face; the other three, on the edges (figs. 6-12). The 
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seven secondary adarajas are obtained with two 
perpendicular guillillos on the ‘‘unity’’ face, or cut in 
the normal direction of the proportional face, thereby 
showing two patillas (figs. 13-19). The adarajas are then 
mounted by joining their ‘‘unity’’ sides at the same 
level, and their ‘‘proportional’’ sides when stepped, 
leaving ‘/7 between them (figs. 20-21). The mocdrabe 
composes: capitals, sockets, corbels, arches, racimos and 
cubos; its hanging and inset adarajas are set on an octa- 
gonal central piece, nabo, of 2 or its proportional 
fraction (figs. 22, 23). Pendentives (figs. 24-27), 
squinches, vaults, cupolas can be built in modules 
separated by the medina (pieces whose proportional 
width is twice '/10 = !/s of the width of the adaraja), whose 
guillillo alters its proportion, giving '/s by */s to the 
patilla, and another */s to the curved surface (figs. 28, 
29). It is used in mixed crossed arches, which derived 
from the Hispano-Muslim caliphate vaults. 

Al-“Udhri (393-478/1003-85) used the noun 
mukarnas when describing an Almeria palace hall of 
the taifa al-Mu‘tasim b. Sumadih (428-84/1037-91). 
Al-Djazna’i in his Zahrat al-ds mentions a kubba mukar- 
basa; and Ibn Djubayr mentions mukarbas in his Rihla, 
perhaps to distinguish its proportional sectioning from 
the oriental mukarnas. The mocdrabe was carved in 
jesso, brick, wood, marble or stone and was fre- 
quently coloured. In glazed ceramic it is characteristic 
of the Persian Orient. The earliest remains of Western 
grooved ceramic prisms appear in the Kal‘a of the 
Bani Hammad, perhaps due to Yusuf al-Mansur 
(reigned 481-508/1088-1105), the contemporary of al- 
“Udhri, and probably came from the Orient. It 
appears under the Almoravids, formed of prisms and 
proportional cuts on 2: Kubba Baridiyyin in Mar- 
rakush (ca. 513/1119); Tlemcen mosque vault 
(529/1135); vaults of the Karawiyyin (537/1143). In 
Sicily, in the palatine chapel of Palermo, richly col- 
oured (526?/1132?), the Cuba (549/1154) and the Zisa 
(576/1180). The Almohads developed it further: 
mosque of Tinmall (548/1153-4); Kutubiyya mosque 
at Marrakush (557/1162), Seville mosque (566/1171) 
and Banderas Patio vault, and the Hassan mosque 
minaret (593/1196). The royal chapel of Cordova 
mosque (656/1258), with mixed arches and vault sec- 
tions of mocdrabe, was perhaps imitating the lost 
Sevillian Oratory vaults. The Asuncién chapel in 
Huelgas (Burgos) is Almohad artwork. The Nasrid 
Alhambra palace of Riyad (Lions) (ca. 782/1380) is 
considered the ‘‘cathedral’’ of Hispano-mauresque 
mocdrabe for its rich variety of types. The surviving 
Marinid and Sa‘dian versions are reiterative and dull. 
The Mudéjares [g.v.] made prodigious constructions 
of mocdrabe in mansions, palaces, chapels, synagogues, 
and churches into the 17th century, and the technique 
passed to Spanish America. 
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(A. FERNANDEZ-PUERTAS) 

MUKARI (a.), lit. “‘hirer’’, a dealer in riding 
beasts and beasts of burden (see ‘WbKAS, Letter 
K, s.v., 164-5), usage being extended from the person 
buying and selling and hiring to the muleteer or other 
person accompanying a loaded beast. Terminology in 
this overlaps here with other, more specific terms like 
hammar, donkey driver and dealer, and baghghal, mule 
driver and dealer, whilst in 19th century Damascus, 
rakkab was also used for the hirer of donkeys and the 
man accompanying them on trading journeys. 

In pre-modern times, the mukdriin/mukariya and 
their associated trades were a vital and numerous ele- 
ment in all Islamic towns. In 18th century Cairo, 
states Chabrol (in the Description de l’Egypte), there 
were some 22,000 beasts for hire under ‘Ali Bey 
(1156-68/1743-54 [g.v.]) and a little later, 30,000; 
there were a large number of suks scattered all through 
the city for donkeys, since these were the mounts and 
beasts of burden used by the mass of population, 
whereas camels and horses were more connected with 
the Mamluk military establishment, hence their suks 
were concentrated near the Citadel (A. Raymond, 
Artisans et commergants au Caire au XVIII siécle, 
Damascus 1973-4, i, 347-8, ii, 383). Similarly, 
Muhammad Sa‘id al-Kasimi says that, before the 
coming of the railway to Damascus (i.e. up to the first 
decade of the 20th century), there were at least 200 
mukariya in Damascus; but the advent of the train and 
the petrol-driven lorry had reduced the trades of 
rakkab and mukari almost to extinction (Kamis al-sind“at 
al-shamiyya/ Dictionnaire des métiers damascains, Paris-The 
Hague 1960, i, 47-8, 156-7, ii, 466-7). 
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MUKARNAS (a.), a type of decoration typical 
for Islamic architecture all over the central and 
eastern parts of the Muslim world; for its counterpart 
in the Muslim West, see MUKARBAS. The term derives 
from the Greek xopwvic (Latin coronis, Fr. corniche, 
Eng. cornice), and has no explanation whatsoever in 
any of the Arabic dictionaries that could be associated 
with its function in Islamic architecture. It is therefore 
a popular term, or rather, a mason’s technical term. 

Mukarnas decoration is composed of a series of 
niches embedded within an architectural frame, 
geometrically connected and forming a_ three- 
dimensional composition around a few basic axes of 
symmetry. It has often been compared with the form 
of a honeycomb. Its equation with stalactites, 
generally used in European languages to designate the 
mukarnas, is not quite adequate because the compari- 
sion with the geological dripping stone formations is 
valid only for a certain later type of dripping mukarnas. 

The origin of the mukarnas is still obscure, though it 
is usually attributed to 4th/10th century Eastern Per- 
sia. Excavations by the Metropolitan Museum at 
Nishapur have brought to light 3rd/9th or 4th/10th 
century fragments of carved and painted stucco niches 
of mukarnas that seem to have been applied as facing 
of walls and corners in residential architecture. Stucco 
mukarnas with Samarra style paintings belonging to a 
bath at Fustat and now in the Islamic Museum of 
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Elevation of the mukarnas portal of the Kisun/Y ashbak palace in Cairo (738/1337) by Bourgoin. 


Cairo, could also be of the same period. Decorated 
with motifs showing a female dancer and a seated 
youth with a cup in hand, they once formed part of a 
vault or disguised a corner of the bath. If the paintings 
are to be attributed to the ‘Abbasid period, i.e. to the 
3rd/9th or 4th/10th century, as recent studies suggest, 
(Grube, A drawing of wrestlers) and not to the Fatimid 
period as commonly assumed, these mukarnas would 
be the earliest example known in Egypt and at the 
same time among the earliest known of the Muslim 
world. In that case, Baghdad as the capital of the 
‘Abbasid empire, could well be the place of origin of 
the mukarnas. 

The essential function of the mukarnas is ornamen- 
tal. It was widely used as a cornice to adorn the edges 
and disguise the joints of an architectural structure, 
especially projections. Most of all, it was closely con- 
nected with the transition zone of domes especially 
where the squinch was adopted as transitional device. 
Rosintal and other mukarnas historians of the early 
decades of this century have therefore attributed its 
elaboration and development to Persia, where dome 
architecture was characterised by the squinch as form 
of transition from the cubic to the domical section of 
a building. Being itself an architectural composition of 
niche-like quarter domes, the unit of the mukarnas 
which repeats and multiplies on a smaller scale the 
shape of the squinch would therefore have appealed to 
the mediaeval architect as a suitable motif for squinch 
filling and decoration. A parallel development, 
according to Rosintal, occurred in Saldjuk Anatolia, 


where the triangular form of the pendentif, adopted 
there as formula of dome transition, was also repeated 
in decorative bands to adorn the transitional zones of 
Anatolian domes. This interpretation, which assigns 
an architectural and structural origin to the mukarnas, 
finds less acceptance in more recent literature. It is 
still not quite clear whether the development of the 
mukarnas in Persia started from the linear toward the 
three-dimensional, or the opposite way, or whether it 
went parallel in both directions. Since the excavations 
of Nishapir, and Pugatenkova’s studies in Eastern 
Persia, the ornamental rather than structural origin is 
being favoured. The close association, however, of the 
mukarnas with dome architecture, articulating the 
transitional zone, added a new dimension to its 
decorative role in architecture. 

The mukarnas spread in ca. the 5th/11th century all 
over the Islamic world becoming, like the arabesque 
and the inscription bands, a characteristic feature of 
its architecture from Egypt to Central Asia, a fact 
which led Diez to the idea that mukarnas was not an 
individual invention whose inventor could be located; 
rather, it is rooted in Islamic mentality and culture. 
The device was universally used by Muslim world 
architects to cover or enhance all kinds of transitional 
zones on the interior as well as the exterior of 
buildings, to conceal the joints and create at the same 
time a fusion of structural with decorative elements, 
often conveying the illusion that it carries the thrust 
above it. The mukarnas with its geometrically cut sur- 
face, has the quality, like a crystal, of breaking the 
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Plan of the mukarnas dome at the portal of the Kasain/Yashbak palace in Cairo (738/1337) by Bourgoin. 


light and forming the additional contrasts of light and | mukarnas niches, and at the Masdjid-i Haydariyya at 
shade that always have been sought after by Muslim | Kazwin (first half of the 6th/12th century), such step- 
architects and decorators. ped arches, filled with mukarnas, decorate also blind 
In Persia, the mukarnas appeared on the exterior of | niches. A squinch that includes a trilobed segmented 
buildings as two superimposed rows, resulting in a | arch characterises the Saldjik dome architecture at 
more complicated cell composition (e.g. the tomb | the Great Mosque of Isfahan (last quarter of the 
tower of Ladjin at Mazandaran (413/1022) and a few 5th/11th century). Stucco and brick-work mukarnas 
years later the minaret of Sangbast). As for its internal | were followed by plaster covered with faience. This 
use in domes, a trilobe arch, segmented by sym- | technique produces mukarnas cells totally angular and 
metrical niches, was elaborated to fill the squinch in without curves. Plaster mukarnas were suspended on 
the transitional zone. As a variation of the trilobe ropes and glued. . 
arch, the arch with a polylobed or stepped profile In Egypt, both squinches and pendentives were 
developed: the squinch at the dome of Gulpaygan | built with mukarnas. Unless the mukarnas of the Fustat 
(498-512/1104-18) includes a stepped arch filled with | fammam should prove to be ‘Abbasid, the earliest 
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Mukarnas semi-vault at Masdjid-i Shah, Isfahan (1038/1628-9). 


extant occurrence of mukarnas in Cairene architecture 
has so far been attributed to the minaret of al- 
Djuydshi, where a cornice of mukarnas (478/1085) 
adorns the top of the rectangular section of the shaft. 
It is the only mukarnas on this building, the squinches 
of whose dome are plain. 

With the evolution of domes in Cairo towards more 
height, the transitional zone expanded and the squin- 
ches grew, with the result that the trilobe replaced the 
plain arch squinch. Although Creswell demonstrates 
that the evolution of the Cairene mukarnas pendentif 
and squinch followed a path independent from the 
Persian one, in Egypt as in Persia, the squinch was 
segmented, though in a different style. The trilobed 
was followed by a polylobed or stepped arch profile, 
segmented into smaller elements, which owing to their 
symmetrical arrangement, formed niches or cells of 
mukarnas. Such trilobed squinches carry the domes of 
Sayyida Rukayya (527/1133) and Yahya al-Shabih 
(ca. 1150). The dome of the Imam al-Shafi‘, built in 
608/1211, has subsequently undergone _ several 
restorations that leave doubts about the date of its 
mukarnas squinches. These, made of wood, have the 
shape of a stepped arch filled and flanked by mukarnas 
niches. The dome of Sultan al-Salih Nadjm al-Din, 
the next in development that is surely dated 
(648/1250), displays stepped squinch arches included 
within a ring of mukarnas niches carved all along the 
transitional zone of the dome, entirely made of wood. 
Simultaneously, mukarnas was used to decorate all 
kinds of niches, forming a natural frame for fluted 
conches, and also to fill fagade recesses, like at the al- 
Akmar mosque (519/1125). On fagades, it was made 
of stone, on prayer niches of stucco or stone and on 
domes it was of brick or wood, later also carved in 
stone. 

In Cairo, where the triangular pendentif was 


adopted in Mamluk architecture long after the 
squinch had been in use, the pendentives were carved 
with large trilobe or stepped mukarnas, simulating 
squinches. The windows in the domes which alternate 
with the squinches in the octagonal section acquired 
the same trilobe and stepped profile as the squinch. 
With the adoption of stone domes, squinches were 
replaced by triangular pendentives simply carved with 
linear mukarnas. 

All over the central and eastern parts of the Islamic 
world, mukarnas was applied on minarets, to ‘‘carry”’ 
the balconies, or lead from the lower thicker to the 
upper slimmer section. In Dihli, on the Kutb Minar 
[g.v.] the balconies project above two rows of stone 
carved niches. In Cairo, it was traditional that each of 
three or four rings of mukarnas would display a dif- 
ferent pattern. The mukarnas along the fagade at the 
mosque of Sultan Hasan is an architectural tour-de- 
force, built as a stone cornice boldly protruding from 
the top of this fagade. In Anatolian architecture, 
mukarnas is often carved on the capitals of columns and 
as filling of prayer niches. Ottoman mukarnas, made of 
stone, is often carved with characteristic dripping 
structures, conical and covered with carvings. 

Dripping stalactites are frequently in wood and 
stone. Wall recesses in Spain, North Africa and 
Egypt, arched or rectangular, are topped with 
mukarbas or mukarnas. In Spain and North Africa, the 
soffits of the arches were often adorned with mukarbas; 
this inspired the architect to develop an arch with 
scallops that simulate the profile of mukarbas cells. 
Such arches characterise the mosque of Kutubiyya at 
Marrakesh (mid-6th/12th century), the mosque of 
Tinmal (548/1153-4) and the Karawiyyin mosque at 
Fez (530/1135-6) and the architecture of Granada. 
Mukarnas-vaulted arcades were built at Baghdad at the 
Kal‘a palace (576-622/1 180-1225). 
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Imam Dawr, tomb of Muslim Ibn Kuraysh (Herzfeld). 


In ‘Irak, Syria and Persia, there are a series of 
6th/12th century mukarnas domes with a conical shape, 
which have been compared to sugar-loaves. They 
have been associated in recent studies with symbolical 
meanings, such as representing ‘‘Domes of Heaven’”’ 
(Grabar, The Alhambra) or being the physical represen- 
tation of the Ash‘ari vision of the world (Tabbaa, 
Mugarnas dome). They appear from the outside as a 
conical heap of quarter-domes which form the exterior 
or back of the mukarnas cells of which the entirety of 
the inner dome is composed. Such domes are not truly 
vaulted, but corbelled. The earliest datable one of 
such buildings is in ‘Irak, the mausoleum of the Imam 
al-Dawr near Samarra built before 483/1090-1. In 
Syria, the mukarnas heaps were in the first stage 
haphazardly constructed (the Maristan of Nar al-Din 
at Damascus built in 549/1154) before they acquired, 
as in ‘Irak, a geometrical axial composition (the 


madrasa-mausoleum of Nur al-Din in Damascus built 
in 567/1172) (Herzfeld, in Ars Islamica, ix (1942]). 
Whereas the mukarnas domes whose vaults are visi- 
ble from outside are brick constructions, there is 
another type of dome, whose mukarnas are visible only 
inside and are made of stucco. Among such domes is 
the dome of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Samad at Natanz [q.. | 
(707/1307-8), a masterpiece according to Herzfeld, 
who considers, however, ‘Irak and not Persia as the 
place of origin of mukarnas dome architecture. The 
dome at Natanz, which has an octagonal base and a 
twelve-pointed star at the summit, is made of 
suspended plaster glued to an upper vault. The stucco 
dome of the Two Sisters at the Alhambra (second half 
of the 8th/14th century) is perhaps the most spec- 
tacular mukarbas dome; it has the shape of a star com- 
posed of smaller mukarbas domes resting on mukarbas 
squinches and arches, the whole being a cascade of 
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Natanz, shrine of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Samad, vault (Herzfeld). 


carved and plain as well as dripping mukarbas 
elements. The Alhambra palace displays the largest 
variety of mukarbas shapes to be found in one place. 
In Egypt, mukarnas domes never played a major 
role; there are only a few examples built in stone, on 
a relatively small scale, in portal vestibules, the most 
prominent ones being at Sultan Hasan and the Palace 
of Yashbak, both from the mid-8th/14th century. Al- 
Makrizi, describing a palace of Sultan Hasan at the 
Citadel, writes that it had a one-piece mukarnas, which 
suggests that it was made of stone (Khitat, 211). 
Portal vaults, being built on the principle of a half- 
dome above a_ half-cube, also display highly 
sophisticated forms of mukarnas, with cells developing 
along multiple axes departing from the portal conch, 
which rests on mukarnas squinches or pendentives. 
Persian, Syrian and Egyptian architects excelled in 
mukarnas portals, in Persia using stucco and faience, 
whilst in Egypt and Syria using stone as material. 
Bibliography: J. Rosintal, Pendentifs, Trompen 
und Stalaktiten, Berlin 1912; idem and E. Schroeder, 
Squinches, pendentives and stalactites, in Survey of Persian 
art, ii, 1252 ff.; E. Herzfeld, Damascus: studies in 
architecture, I, in Ars Islamica, ix (1952), 1 ff; 
K.A.C. Creswell, Muslim architecture of Egypt, 


Oxford 1952-9, i, 251 ff.; G.A. Pugatenkova, 

Istorya zodcikh Uzbekistana, ii, Tashkent 1963; 

L. Golvin, Recherches archéologiques a4 la Qal‘a des Banu 

Hammad, Paris 1965; O. Grabar, ch. The visual arts, 

in Camb. hist. of Iran, Cambridge 1968, v, 626 ff.; 

idem, The Alhambra, Cambridge 1978; U. Harb, 

Itkhanidische Stalaktitengewélbe, Berlin 1978, EJ. 

Grube, A drawing of wrestlers in the Cairo Museum of 

Islamic Art, in Quaderni di Studi Arabi, iii (1985), 

89 ff.; Yasser Tabbaa, The Mugarnas dome, its origin 

and meaning, in Mugarnas, iii (1985), 61 ff.; ED 

Suppl., Mukarnas (E. Diez). 

z (Doris BEHRENS-ABOUSEIF) 

MUKASAMA (a.), lit. ‘dividing out’’, a system 
of raising the kharad or land tax. 

1. In the caliphate. This involved the levy, by 
agreement, of a percentage or share of the crops, 
usually taken when these last had ripened. The early 
sources on law and finance, up to the time of al- 
Mawardi [g.v.], distinguished it from the system of 
misaha [q.v.] ‘‘measurement’’ or assessment of a fixed 
lump sum on the land according to its fertility, loca- 
tion, etc., and from the system of mukata‘a [q.v.] which 
implied a fixed annual sum payable without regard to 
the variations of prosperity and harvest and often the 
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subject of a tax-farming contract (see KHARADJ, I, II, 
and F. Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation in the classic period, 
Copenhagen 1950, 102 ff.). In effect, the cultivator 
liable to mukdsama payments was a share-cropper. 
Mukasama was primarily levied on cereal crops such as 
wheat and barley rather than on fruits and vegetables 
or date-palms, and seems to have been extracted by 
the state’s agents on the actual threshing floor (cf. 
Miskawayh, in Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, i, 62). In 
fixing the percentage rate, factors like the ease or 
difficulty of bringing irrigation to the land were taken 
into account. As in many other areas of Islamic finan- 
cial terminology, usage was not always precise or 
valid for all times. The encyclopaedist al-Kh’arazmi, 
[9.v.], Mafatth al-‘ulim, 59, defines al-tstan as 
mukasama; Lokkegaard, op. cit., 87, points out that, 
although this is in fact true, istan properly equals taxa- 
tion levied from the peasants on state lands and 
katars. 

The early historians state (cf. al-Tabari, i, 960) that 
the system of mukdsama goes back in “Irak to Sasanid 
practice, and that it was the general mode of levying 
taxation on cereal crops, with the proportion varying 
from one-third to one-sixth and account being taken 
of ease of irrigation, soil quality, etc., until the 
Emperor Kawadh (484-96) attempted a fiscal reform. 
Indeed, mukdsama must have continued to exist there 
up to the Arab invasions and into Umayyad times in 
certain districts, even if misaha became the prevalent 
mode. The ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85) 
put into effect a request from the peasantry of “Irak at 
the end of the previous reign of al-Mansur that 
mukasama be renewed there (al-Baladhurt, Futih, 272); 
thereafter, all three forms of levy must have continued 
to exist, but with mukdsama dominant (see 
Lokkegaard, 113-16). 

Important information on the systems of taxation in 
the various parts of the caliphate can be found in the 
classical Arabic geographers. Thus al-Istakhri, 156-7, 
and Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 301-3, tr. Kramers 
and Wiet, i, 296-7, state that part of the revenue of 
Fars was raised by mukdasama, this being of two kinds: 
(1) when the encampments of nomadic and trans- 
humant Kurds and Lurs (rumim, sing, ramm, read 
thus and not zumiém, according to A. Miquel, Asan at- 
tagasim... la meilleure répartition, Damascus 1963, 6 n. 
12) had made agreements with the early caliphs, the 
state treasury received one-tenth, one-quarter or one- 
third, according to the arrangement; and (2) when 
villages had passed to the state treasury because of 
abandonment by their former owners or some other 
reason, the cultivators paid two-fifths of the crop or 
any other proportion which had been agreed upon. 
The mukdsama system certainly continued to be 
prevalent in ‘Irak and the Iranian lands, for even 
under the Mongol Khan Ghazan (694-703/1295- 
1304) and the subsequent Il-Khanids, much of the 
kharad; was thus raised (I. Petrushevsky, in Camb. hist. 
of Iran, v, 517, 531, see also A.K.S. Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant in Persia, London 1953, 33-4). 

Finally, it should also be noted that mukdsama could 
be a polite synonym for musddara [q.v.], cf. Lok- 
kegaard, 162. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see 
especially Loakkegaard and also his corrections, 
passim, to the earlier definitions of mukasama of De 
Goeje, in Glossarium to Baladhuri, Futah, 86-7, 
Dozy in Supplément, ii, 345, and Amedroz, Glossary 
to his ed. of Hilal al-Sabi?’s Wuzara?, 67-8; and in 
general, the arts. DARTBA and KHARAD]. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

2. Inthe Ottoman empire. 

Mukasama is one of two terms by which the two 


parts of the Muslim kharadj or land tax may be de- 
scribed. One is the kharadj muwazzafa and the other is 
kharadj mukasama. The first refers to the fixed amount 
of money by which every piece of land was 
encumbered, the other to a certain proportion of the 
produce accruing to the state from every field. Under 
the Ottomans, substantial changes in the land system 
took place, involving the almost complete disap- 
pearance of any connection between the religion of the 
peasants and the status of the land occupied by them. 
The land taxation system that evolved under the 
Ottomans did not include kharadj as the main term, 
but what did develop bore a certain resemblance to 
the old taxes. The main land tax was ‘ushr (Tk. “ésher), 
that is, a tithe of the produce, as well as a certain 
amount of money levied on every piece of land 
according to its size, called cift resmi [q.v.]. The com- 
bined outcome was obviously strikingly similar to the 
old Islamic terms. It is noteworthy that for Syria and 
Palestine in the 10th/16th century we find the first tax 
under the term of kasm, not tithe. This was found for 
example in northern Palestine, and it came to a fifth, 
sometimes as much as a third, of the produce. It was 
considered that this was a direct continuation of the 
old Muslim kharadj mukdsama, well-known to be in 
vogue also under the Mamluks (B. Lewis, Notes and 
documents from the Turkish archives, Jerusalem 1952, 16, 
32; A.N. Poliak, Feudalism in Egypt, Syria, Palestine and 
the Lebanon, 1250-1900, London 1939, 65-7). The 
question which is of particular interest in an Ottoman 
context is whether the tithe and the céft resmi are really 
to be considered as continuations of kharad] mukasama 
and muwazzafa. Despite the apparent continuation in 
the case of Syria and Palestine, it seems that the 
typical Ottoman land system (theoretical ownership 
held by the government; actual occupation in the 
hand of small peasants in lieu of land tax and con- 
tinuous tilling; the éimdar system) is an outcome of the 
bureaucratic nature of the Ottoman state, so that one 
would expect the Islamic tax system to be at best only 
a partial source of inspiration for the Ottoman taxes. 
It is also noteworthy that very few Ottoman institu- 
tions, if any, are direct continuations of classical 
Islamic institutions. One also gets the strong impres- 
sion that this system is a rather ancient one in 
Anatolia and the Balkans, although proofs of this are 
not readily available. It is to be noted that the 
agrarian kanins (O.L. Barkan, XVI. asirlarda Osmanh 
imparatorlugunda zirai ekonominin hukuki ve mali esaslart. 
I. Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943) present a variable picture. 
Usually the term used is ‘ushr, but occasionally both 
‘ushr and mukasama are used interchangeably (Barkan, 
Kanunlar, 326, art. 1). A discussion of Ebt Su‘id 
Efendi’s treatment of the term mukasama may further 
help to elucidate this problem. Ebi Su‘id most 
forcefully held the opinion that kharadj mukdsama and 
muwazzafa were coterminous with ‘ushr and cift resmi 
(see Budin kanunnamesi ve Osmanli toprak meselesi, ed. 
Sadik Albayrak, Istanbul 1973, 111 and passim). 
Moreover, he had in fact issued several fetwas strongly 
denouncing those using the terms ‘ushr and ¢ift resmi, 
which he considered ‘‘a gross mistake of the common 
people’’ (Seyhiilislam Ebussud Efendi fetvalan, ed. M.E. 
Diizdag, Istanbul 1972, 839). But it is noteworthy 
that Barkan was of the opinion that this view of Ebu 
Su‘ad should not be taken at face value; rather, he 
reasoned that Ebu Su‘ad was in fact trying to recon- 
cile the kanun and the shari‘a, so as to make the former 
system more acceptable to Ottoman kadis (Barkan, 
Kanunlar, pp. XL-XLI). It stands to reason that the 
new terms were in part new, emanating from new 
needs, and only in part a continuation of the classical 
Islamic terms. 
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Bibliography: In addition to sources cited, see 
H. Gerber, The soctal origins of the modern Middle East, 
Boulder, Col. and London 1987, 53, 195; Ibrahim 
al-Halabi, Multaka al-abhur, Istanbul 1309, 89-90; 
H. Inaleik, Osmantilarda raiyyet rusumu, in Belleten, 
xxiii (1959), 575-610; M.Z. Pakalin, Osman: tarih 
deyimleri ve terimlert, i, Istanbul 1971, 734 ff.; ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Wefik, Tekalif kawa7idi, Istanbul 1328, 
i, 21-3. (H. Gerzer) 
MUKASHAFA {see KAsHF]. 

MUKATASA (a.), the verbal noun of the form III 
verb kata‘a, with the basic meaning ‘‘to come to an 
agreement on the basis of a certain sum’’. This 
might be in regard to a peace agreement, sulh, 
musdlaha, cf. the Glossarium to al-Baladhuri, Futiéh, 90; 
or for the collection of taxation, a kabala [qg.v.| con- 
tract; or for the carrying-out of a certain piece of 
work, cf. al-Kh™arazmi, Mafatih al-‘ulam, 70, where 
a special measure, the azala, is the basis of a piece- 
work agreement for the excavation of canals and other 
irrigation works. In general, see the citations from the 
sources in Dozy, Supplément, ii, 369, and BGA, 
Glossarium, 329. 

1. In the mediaeval caliphate. 

In regard to the taxation system here, mukaja‘a was 
used for the sum handed over by a tax farmer, the 
mukata‘, in return for the collection and management 
of the revenue from a given province or district. The 
implication from the texts is that this was a less perma- 
nent arrangement than an tkta‘ [q.v.] agreement, 
when land and its financial yield were handed over for 
a lengthy, often undefined period, whereas a mukaja‘a 
might be for a fixed period only. By a simple transfer 
of meaning, mukata‘a could denote ‘‘the yield of a 
source of income derived from a certain agreement”’, 
as in Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 353, tr. Kramers and 
Wiet, 346, where the mukafa‘a of a customs-post at 
Khinadj between Ardabil and Rayy, where dues were 
levied on the transit trade in slaves, beasts and other 
merchandise between Adharbaydjan and northern 
Persia, is specified. 

Bibliography (in addition to the references given 
above): F. Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation in the classic 
period, Copenhagen 1950, 102-8. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

2. In the Ottoman empire. 

This term denoted tax farm, especially used by the 
Ottomans in connection with taxation imposed on the 
traffic in commodities in and out of the empire or at 
the entry to the big towns. Taxes on trade constituted 
one of the main sources of revenue for the Ottoman 
empire as soon as its major inroads into the Balkan 
Peninsula had turned it into a great power of the 
eastern Mediterranean. Being a land rather than a sea 
power, the Ottoman Empire faced a major technical 
problem of how to tax commerce effectively. The solu- 
tion which it found was that of the mukata‘a: in large 
Ottoman towns, public weighing scales were installed 
and it was proclaimed that it was illegal to trade in any 
commodity brought into the city unless that com- 
modity was first weighed in the public weighing scales 
special to it and the proper tax on it paid. Every com- 
modity had a special such basis, and at an early date, 
the Ottomans started to auction the right to collect 
each of these taxes to a tax farmer who would under- 
take to pay to the government a sum agreed upon, no 
matter how much actual tax was eventually collected. 
An example may be given of the mukdfa‘as extant in 
11th/17th-century Bursa. One finds here the mukata‘a 
of the silk-weighing scales, mukdfa‘a of the grain 
market, mukata‘a of the wine paid by non-Muslims, 
mukata‘a of textiles; mukata‘a of dried fruit; mukata‘a of 
sheep, etc. Other places may have had mukafa‘as with 


other names, clearly according to local peculiarities: 
Several mukata‘as in Bursa at this time were not 
administered by way of tax farming, but rather by 
way of emanet, literally ‘‘trust’’, and in effect simply 
by an official for a fixed salary. This was mainly the 
case of several mukata‘as of an administrative nature, 
such as the ftisab tax farm, a sort of real estate tax 
imposed on shops, and the mukdta‘a of the Beyt il-Mal, 
which had charge of collecting the estates of people 
dying with no known inheritor. Such mukaja‘as were 
an important basis for the financial structure of the 
Ottoman empire. It appears that the Ottomans, 
rather than gathering in all the sums collected by the 
mukdta‘as to the Treasury, used a roundabout way 
which successfully overcame the lack of banks or an 
efficient road system. They paid for many of their 
expenses through the institution of ‘‘assignment’’ 
(hawale), whereby the official in charge of a certain 
service would come to a mukata‘a-holder and present 
an ‘‘assignment”’ entitling him to draw a certain sum 
of money from the revenue of the mukafa‘a. The firman 
bearing this assignment would then be left inside the 
safe of the mukata‘a. This system was an ingenious one 
for a vast and decentralised state like the Ottoman 
empire, and it thus seems quite clearly that the institu- 
tion of mukata‘a was one of the most important bases 
for its financial functioning. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Rahmaan Weftk, Tekalif 
kawaidi, i, Istanbul 1328, 79 ff.; R. Anhegger and 
H. Inalcik, Kanunname-t sultant ber mitceb-i érf-i 
“Osmani, Ankara 1956, index; A. Cohen and B. 
Lewis, Population and revenue in the towns of Palestine in 
the sixteenth century, Princeton 1978, 162; A. Cohen, 
Palestine in the eighteenth century, Jerusalem 1973, 180; 
H. Gerber, Economy and society in an Ottoman city: 
Bursa, 1600-1700, Jerusalem 1988; idem, Jewish tax- 
farmers in the Ottoman Empire in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turtes, in Jnal. of Turkish Studies, x (1986), 143-54; 
M. Tayyib Gokbilgin, Edirne ve Pasa livdst, Istanbul 
1952. _ (H. GERBER) 
MUKATABA [see asp]. _ 

MUKATIL 38. SULAYMAN sb. Basuir AL-AzpI 
AL-KHURASANI AL-BaLKHI, Abu ’l-Hasan, tradi- 
tionist and commentator on the Kur?’an, was 
born in Balkh and lived in Marw, Baghdad and 
Basra, where he died in 150/767 at an old age accord- 
ing to some biographers. He is also said to have 
taught in Mecca, Damascus and Beirut. 

Mukatil’s prestige as a traditionist is not very great; 
he is reproached with not being accurate with the 
isnad. His exegesis enjoys even less confidence. The 
biographers vie with one another in telling stories 
which illustrate his mendacity and particularly his 
professing to know everything. Contempt is poured 
on his memory by stories of ludicrous questions which 
were put to him about the most impossible things and 
to which he either gave fantastic answers or could 
make no reply. His elaborations of Biblical elements 
in the Kur?an and his tracing every allusion back to 
the ‘‘People of the Book’’ heightened his disrepute in 
later centuries. Overall, his exegetical work is infre- 
quently cited; al-Tabari [¢.v.] makes no use of the 
work, for example. 

The association of Mukatil with sectarian Muslim 
leanings is widespread, as is the accusation of extreme 
anthromorphism. He is frequently associated with the 
Murdji?a [q.v.] in theology and the Zaydiyya [g.v.] in 
politics, but all these attributions are likely further 
condemnations of his authority on any matter without 
any necessary historical basis. Certainly, there is little 
or no evidence for any of these stances in his extant 
works. 

Three texts of Kur°anic interpretation ascribed to 
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Mukatil exist and have been published; they are of 
great significance because of their likely (although not 
undisputed) early date. Tafsir Mukatil b. Sulayman, ed. 
SAbd Allah Mahmid Shahata (5 vols., Cairo 1979- 
88), provides an interpretation of the entire text of the 
Kur’an; the work is characterised by its desire to 
elaborate as fully as possible all the scriptural nar- 
rative elements with very little emphasis on issues of 
text, grammar or the like. It is likely that it presents 
versions of the stories told by the early kussas [see 
KAss]. Kitab Tafsir al-khams mt?at aya min al-Kur°an al- 
karim, ed. I. Goldfeld, Shfaram 1980, organises 
Kur’anic verses under legal topics and provides some 
basic exegesis of them; the content of the book sug- 
gests a direct relationship to the larger Tafsir. The 
significance of this text lies primarily in its early 
attempt at a legal classification scheme and the 
documentation of all the elements on the basis of 
scripture alone. Al-Ashbah wa ’l-naza@ir fi ’l-Kur°an al- 
karim, ed. ‘A. M. Shahata, Cairo 1975, studies 
Kur’anic vocabulary by providing the number of 
meanings or aspects (ashbah, usually called wudjith) of 
each word and a gloss for each meaning and then by 
providing the parallel passages or analogues in which 
the word is used in that sense (naza’ir). An additional 
text ascribed to Mukatil which deals with exegetical 
““constants’’ was included in al-Malati, Kitab al- 
Tanbih wa ’l-radd (ed. S. Dedering, Istanbul 1936), 
first noted and published by L. Massignon, Recueil de 
textes inédits concernant Vhistotre de la mystique en pays 
d’Islam, Paris 1929, 194-210, but its place within the 
actual ceuvre of Mukatil is uncertain. 

Bibliography: A full survey of traditional sources 
for Mukatil’s life and works is available in 
Shahata’s introduction to al-Ashbah wa ’l-nazair, 9- 
85; also see Cl. Gilliot, Mugatil, grand exégéte, tradt- 
tionniste et théologien maudit, forthcoming in JA; I. 
Goldfeld, Mugatil ibn Sulayman, in Bar Ilan Arabic and 
Islamic Studies, ii (1978), pp. xiii-xxx. On all the 
exegetical texts, see J. Wansbrough, Quranic studies: 
sources and methods of scriptural interpretation, London 
1977, section iv, passim. M.M. al-Sawwaf, Mugatil 
b. Sulayman, an early Zaidi theologian, with special 
reference to his Tafsir al-khams mi7ah aya, Oxford 
University Ph.D. diss. 1969, unpubl., includes an 
edition of Mukatil’s legal text. Al-Ashbah wa ’I- 
nazar has been studied in N. Abbott, Studies in 
Arabic literary papyrt, Chicago 1967, ii, 92-106, with 
a discussion of the title of the work at 95-6, and P. 
Nwyia, Exégése coranique et langage mystique, Beirut 
1970, 25-121. _ (M. Piessner-[A. Riepin]) 
MUKATTASAT (a.) is one of the names given to 

the mysterious letters placed at the head of 26 siras 
of the Kur?an, see AL-KuR?AN, D, d. 

Under xiT‘a, there is a_ cross-reference to 
MUKATTA‘SA, with reference to the fragments of or 
extracts from a prose or verse work made by a com- 
piler or anthologist, but a detailed consideration of 
these may be found under the heading MUKHTARAT. 

Finally, it has been judged useful to reprint the 

article KrT‘a from El’ since it is essentially concerned 
with the use of this term in mathematics. In this con- 
nection, reference may also be made to M. Souissi, La 
langue des mathématiques en arabe, Tunis 1968, 286-9. 
(Ep.) 

AL-MUKATTAM, the eocene limestone 
plateau that borders the city of Cairo to the east, 
between Tura near the Nile in the south and a/-Djabal 
al-Ahmar in the north, the Red Mountain which is 
near the modern quarter of ‘Abbasiyya. In Islamic 
tradition, the Mukattam is considered as a sacred 
mountain. Before Islam, in Christian tradition, al- 


Mukattam, like all the desert mountains of Egypt, was 
associated with monasteries, oratories and caves for 
meditation and seclusion. Abi Salih the Armenian, 
who wrote in the early 7th/13th century, also 
designates it, perhaps under Muslim influence, as 
sacred (63). 

In al-Makrizi’s Khitat (i, 123 ff.) which brings 
together most of the traditions and geographers’ 
accounts known at this time, al-Mukattam is 
described—following Ibn Hawkal’s geography—as 
starting in China, passing through Farghana, Persia, 
‘Irak and Syria to reach the shore of the Red Sea, 
where it is interrupted, starting again on the Egyptian 
shore where its name becomes al-Mukattam. It 
borders the Nile up to Nubia in the south, from there 
it turns westwards via Sidjilmasa down to the Ocean. 

According to one tradition, the mountain was 
named after Mukaytam al-Hakim, a saint and al- 
chemist who used to practice in the mountain at the 
time when Misrayim, the great-grandson of Noah, 
came to Egypt. 

Another tradition which identifies the name 
Mukattam with that of a son of Misrayim, is reported 
by Abu Salih (doc. cit.) and refuted by al-Makrizi, who 
denies the historic authenticity of a person called 
Mukattam, stating that the name Mukattam derives 
from kafama meaning ‘‘to cut’’. It was so-called 
because it was cut off from vegetation. Ibn Zahira 
gives a different interpretation, the hill having been 
called so because its edges look cut off (191). Accord- 
ing to another tradition, the name is not Mukattam 
but Mukattab (Kramers, E/', art. al-Mukattam, 
quoting 7adj al-‘ariis). 

Among the legends associated with the sanctity of 
al-Mukattam, some deal with Moses: God having 
announced that He would appear to a prophet on a 
mountain, all mountains grew higher to be chosen by 
God, except Zion which preferred to decrease its 
height and thus gained God’s preference. As a 
reward, God ordered all other mountains to give up 
their vegetation in favour of Zion, which explains why 
al-Mukattam is bare. 

According to some Kur?an interpretations, al- 
Mukattam was Moses’s mountain, where God spoke 
to him. The mountain referred to in the Kur?an as al- 
Tur (stra XIX, 52) and the wadi mukaddas (XX, 12) 
should be identified with al-Mukattam (Ibn Mamiati, 
82; al-Makrizt, i, 124). 

Following Ibn Hawkal, several prophets were 
buried in al-Mukattam, among whom the heads of the 
tribes of Israel. There is also an al-Mukattam legend 
associated with Christ, who is said to have told his 
Mother that this place would one day acquire a 
cemetery for the people of Muhammad. Such legends 
must have been produced after the location of the 
cemetery was chosen. 

Al-Mukawkis [q.v.], the Coptic Patriarch during 
the Arab conquest, having read in old books about 
paradise vegetation hidden in the hill, is reported to 
have asked ‘Amr b. al-‘As to sell him al-Mukattam for 
70,000 dinars. ‘Amr wrote to the Caliph ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab at Medina asking for advice, to which ‘Umar 
replied that the Believers are the vegetation of 
Paradise, therefore al-Mukattam should not be sold 
but rather dedicated to Muslim burial. Since then it 
became the cemetery of al-Fustat and later al-K4ahira. 
To satisfy the angry al-Mukawkas, however, ‘Amr let 
him have a piece of land near Birkat al-Habash to be 
used as cemetery for the Christians (Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam, 156 f.; al-Makrizt, loc. cit.). 

In Christian times, there was an important 
monastery on al-Mukattam called al-Kusayr and 
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attributed to a Byzantine emperor. There, 
Khumiarawayh [g.v.], the son of Ahmad b. Tulin, 
had a belvedere, where he enjoyed sitting to watch the 
panorama of the city; it was later destroyed by the 
caliph al-Hakim (al-Makrizi, ii, 502; Aba Salih, 
63 f.). Aba Salih speaks of 6,000 monks living in 
caves of al-Mukattam in the Fatimid period (66). He 
also refers to the legend of Noah’s descendant 
(through his son Ham), who learned alchemy from 
Hermes and made gold from lead and a white golden 
stone from mercury on the Mukattam hill. Aba Salih 
further reports that the place called tannur was, as the 
name indicates, the oven where glass was produced 
from sand. Masdjid al-Tannur is mentioned by al- 
Makrizi as having been erected on the site of Tannur 
Fara‘un, a place where in Pharaonic times fire was lit 
to guide travellers at night. At this place, Yahida, 
brother of Joseph, the Prophet of the Old Testament, 
was said to have stopped on his way to meet his 
brothers. For this reason, Ahmad b. Talun built a 
mosque there (al-Makrizi, ii, 455). Under the 
Fatimids, a domed mausoleum, which still stands, 
was erected at the foot of al-Mukattam to com- 
memorate Joseph’s brothers (Index of Islamic 
monuments, no. 301, 6th/12th century; Ragib, Deux 
monuments). 

All mediaeval reports on Egypt refer to the sacred 
character of al-Mukattam. Al-Kindi, cited by al- 
Makrizi, describes it as a place of meditation (ii, 444). 
Ibn Sa‘id saw the neighbourhood of hill and cemetery 
as ‘‘a white city with al-Mukattam overlooking it like 
a wall’’ (ibid.). 

Whereas al-Mukattam, including Djabal Yashkur 
on which the mosque of Ahmad b. Tulin stands, was 
considered as sacred, al-Djabal al-Ahmar, which is 
further north and is also known as Yahmum east of 
present-day ‘Abbasiyya, was said to be cursed (al- 
Makrizi, ii, 125). The Muslims considered al- 
Mukattam as sacred from the monastery of Kusayr 
(not to be confused with the city on the Red Sea) to 
the Yahmim. 

Besides the religious associations, al-Mukattam was 
often reported to include gold and precious stones 
(Ibn Zahira), a legend that was believed as late as the 
11th/17th century, as Ewliya Celebi’s account shows 
(x, 494). Ibn Zahira further reports that it had the 
characteristic to preserve the bodies of the dead for a 
long time before decomposition. Al-Djawhari reports 
in the late 9th/15th century that people struck by 
opthalmia were cured when they applied in their eyes 
a certain powder from a stone at al-Mukattam. In 
Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 796/September 1394 a woman, incur- 
ably ill, saw the Prophet in a dream who advised her 
to do this and she was cured (i, 390 f.). 

Not only wonders but also horrors were associated 
with al-Mukattam. A monster called kufruba [see 
KUTRUB] was said to inhabit the mountain, from 
where she would come down, disguised as an old 
woman, and kidnap children. She would wander in 
the cemetery and open the graves to eat the dead (al- 
Makrizi, ii, 445). The most famous of the Mukattam 
mysteries is the disappearance of the caliph al-Hakim 
in 411/1021 who, among his extravagances, used to 
ride on a donkey through al-Mukattam at night. 

Al-Mukattam could be a threat to the city in times 
of heavy rains, as once happened in Safar 
1205/October-November 1790 when rain waters 
streaming down from the mountain submerged the 
cemeteries and the quarters north of Bab al-Nasr and 
killed a number of people (al-Djabarti, i, 189 f.). 

As for its practical aspect, al-Mukattam has since 
the time of the Pyramids been used as quarry. 


According to Abu Salih, there was a quarry near Tura 
(63). Al-Makrizi mentions a site north of the Citadel 
(i, 161). There is still near the Citadel a street called 
al-Mahdjar or quarry. According to Clerget, the 
mediaeval builders were not very selective when it 
came to the quality of the stone to be cut (i, 296 ff.). 

Al-Mukattam was (and is still) used for the installa- 
tion of observatories. The Fatimid vizier al-Afdal 
Shahinsh4h built a huge observatory there which gave 
this part of the mountain the name al-Rasad (al- 
Makrizi, i, 125). Also, the sddis used to go to al- 
Mukattam to observe the lunar crescent from an 
elevation called the Dikkat al-Kudat, where later a 
mosque was erected (al-Makrizi, ii, 456). 

In the eyes of such mediaeval physicians as Ibn 
Ridwan and ‘Abd al-Latif, al-Mukattam was a factor 
of pollution for the city of al-Fustat (al-Makrizi, ii, 
339 f.; ‘Abd al-Latif, 5) because it prevented the 
escape of unhealthy vapours emanating from, among 
others, the multitude of furnaces of steam baths, and 
which accumulated between the city’s high buildings 
and the hill. Therefore, the healthy residential areas of 
al-Fustat were towards the hill, whereas in al-Kahira 
they were along the ponds and canals. In this context, 
a legend attributes Salah al-Din’s choice of al- 
Mukattam as the location for his Citadel to its fresh 
and clean air that allowed meat to maintain its 
freshness for two full days. Within the city, it 
deteriorated after one day (al-Makrizi, ii, 203). 

Al-Mukattam witnessed important building activity 
during the Middle Ages. There was the Kubbat al- 
Hawa? (q.v.], as its name indicates a belvedere on the 
site later occupied by the Citadel, where Ahmad b. 
Tulin used to watch the panorama of his city and 
palace (al-Makrizi, ii, 202). Mosques and oratories 
were constantly being built at all times, among others 
the Lu7lu°a or ‘‘Pearl’’, a small oratory of al-Hakim, 
ruins of which still stands (Index, no. 515, 406/1016), 
and the mashhad or memorial mosque (Index, no. 304, 
478/1085) of Badr al-Djaméali, the Armenian vizier of 
al-Mustansir. This part of the mountain was later 
known as Djabal al-Djuytshi after the vizier’s title 
Amir al-Djuytsh. 

With its caves used for meditation and retreat since 
the remotest past, al-Mukattam was also a place of 
seclusion for Safis. Shaykh Shahin of the Khalwati 
order [see KHALWaTIYYA] built there a mosque that 
has survived, although in ruins (Index, no. 212, 
945/1538), where he used also to practice alchemy (al- 
Sha‘rani, ii, 184). The Bektashi order [g.v.] in the 
Ottoman period has a takiyya there that existed until 
modern times. 

As for the role of al-Mukattam in Cairo’s urban 
development, it has been of some importance. The 
mediaeval city has always grown northwards, because 
the Nile to the west and al-Mukattam to the east have 
prevented an extension on either side, so that the 
trade routes as well as political factors have always 
dictated the city’s expansion to the north. 
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(Doris BEHRENS-ABOUSEIF) 

AL-MUKAWKIS, the individual who in Arab 
tradition plays the leading part on the side of the 
Copts and Greeks at the conquest of Egypt. 

‘Abbas Mahmid al-SAkkad has written that it is 
difficult to find an individual as controversial as al- 
Mukawkis in the whole history of the world (‘Amr, 
92). This might be an overstatement, but one could 
still subscribe to what A.J. Butler wrote in his classic 
The Arab conquest of Egypt: ‘‘... it was impossible ..., to 
write about the conquest until one had determined 
who the Mukaukas was.’’ Now it is in general 
accepted that the Arabic term was originally applied 
to the Melkite Patriarch of Alexandria, Cyrus, 
although there is no doubt that the name was used by 
the Arab historians also to denote other persons than 
Cyrus. But the meaning and origin of this word are 
still open to questions. 

The definitive study concerning the origin, mean- 
ing and first bearer of the name al-Mukawkis was 
made by Butler in 1901; it appeared revised and 
amended as an appendix to his Conquest, where he suc- 
cessfully managed to combine the possible origin of 
the name with its first bearer. According to Butler’s 
view, the Arabic term al-Mukawkis came into being 
in Egypt to denote the Melkite Patriarch Cyrus who 
was transferred by Heraclius to Egypt, where he 
arrived in 631 A.D. Prior to his appointment as 
Patriarch of Alexandria, Cyrus has been Bishop of 
Phasis, located in Colchis near Caucasus. Now Butler 
assumed that Cyrus’s origin led the Egyptians to call 
him in Greek xavxdowos, in Coptic either 
nkarXacsoc/nmkarXsoc (‘‘the Gaucasian’’); or as 
an alternative nxoAsoc (‘‘the Colchian’’) from 
which the transference to mkavCs0¢ is very easy. 
This would then have given the Arabic form al- 
Mukawkis. It is in the Vita of Apa Samuel that we can 
find these Coptic precursors of the Arabic term al- 
Mukawkis: fxavo€soc in the fragments published by 
E. Amélineau (365 ff.); krpoc mxarXraHoc or 
mkarXsoc in the complete unpublished Vita, ms 
Pierpont Morgan M. 578 (according to van 
Cauwenbergh, Etude, 103 ff.; Coquin, Livre, 56; and 
the partial translation in Cramer and Bacht, Der 
antichalkedonische Aspekt, 329 ff.). The Coptic recen- 
sion of Livre de la  consécration gives 
kvpoc nmKarxoc (ed. Coquin, 110). Already H. 
Zotenberg had in his edition and translation of John 
of Nikiu’s Chronicle pointed out that the activities of 
Cyrus as described by John could be found in the 
Arabic traditions pertaining to al-Mukawkis (576, n. 
2), but it was left to F.M. Esteves Pereira in 1894 to 
prove the identity of the two (Vida, 41-53). Unfor- 
tunately Esteves Pereira fell in with Amélineau’s 
views concerning the origin of the name al-Mukawkis, 
as expressed in the latter’s publication of some Coptic 
fragments. Amélineau derived the origin of the 
Arabic term from a Byzantine word xabxov, also writ- 
ten xadyov and xatytov, and said to signify a smail 
hollow piece of bronze money (Fragments, 408). This 
name was then, according to Amélineau and sup- 
ported by Esteves Pereira, given to Cyrus in derision 
at his réle in the levying of taxes. This explanation is, 


however, as improbable as the earliest attempt to 
explain the name al-Mukawkis, made by J. 
Karabacek, from the Greek peyavyis. Admitting that 
the origin and meaning of the Arabic term is still 
debatable, other suggestions, more or less fanciful, 
may also be listed here. The Russian scholar V. 
Bolotov wrote an article, posthumously published, 
where he suggested two different solutions as to the 
origin and meaning of the name al-Mukawkis. His 
first theory took as a starting point the explanation 
given by the Arabic dictionaries for the word 
mukawkis: ‘‘ringdove, otherwise white but with black 
neckband’”’ (al-Firazabadi, al-Kamis al-muhit; TA). 
Bolotov considered it possible that the omophorion of 
Patriarch Cyrus, unfamiliar to the Arabs, might have 
led their thoughts to a ringdove. As an alternative 
theory to this one, Bolotov offered another based upon 
the origin of Cyrus in the Caucasus. Bolotov assumed 
that the Monophysites of Egypt could have called 
their Caucasian oppressor xexavxactwpévos (‘‘savage 
from the Caucasus’’). Butler also suggested another 
explanation besides the one mentioned above. He 
proposed that the Greek word xadyos, in the sense 
amatus, amasius, connoting a form of vice, might have 
given the adjective xavyxtos, denoting a person 
addicted to that form of vice. The Coptic equivalent 
would be nkavoCs0c, and it would easily form the 
Arabic al-Mukawkis. D. Kallimakhos advanced in 
"ExxAnstactixds Dapos his thesis that kav2Csoc was 
derived from xaieos, a snake (vi, 160 ff.). P. van 
Cauwenbergh does not give any new solutions to the 
problem; he is in total agreement with Butler, but he 
believes ‘‘the Colchian’’ variant to be the more prob- 
able one (Etude, 107). F. Nau offered as an alternative 
to ‘‘the Caucasian’”’ a derivation from Greek xaxdé¢ 
(‘‘mean, bad’’; p. 11, n. 4). Then we have the efforts 
of M. Hamidullah to prove that al-Mukawkis had 
developed from the Persian Magupati, i.e. the chief of 
the Magi—this in order to prove that a person called 
al-Mukawkis existed in Egypt in 628 A.D., when the 
country was under Persian rule (Prophéte, i, 209). 
Now if we accept that al-Mukawkis was originally 
applied to Cyrus, then the first appearance of this 
Arabic term must be dated to 631 at the earliest, when 
Cyrus was transferred from Phasis to Alexandria. 
This is of some consequence because, according to 
Arabic sources, contacts existed between the Arabs 
and the ruler of Egypt, al-Mukawkis, prior to this 
date. The earliest delegation, sent by the Bani Malik 
and including al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba, was, so the 
tradition goes, sent to al-Mukawkis in 5/627 (al- 
Wakidi, Kitab al-Maghazi, ii, 596). The best-known of 
these alleged missions to al-Mukawkis is the one sent 
by Prophet Muhammad. The Prophet is said to have 
sent Hatib b. Abi Balta‘a to al-Mukawkis with a letter 
in 6/628. The text of this alleged letter can be found 
for instance in Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (45-6). The 
historicity of the embassies sent by the Prophet is 
more than questionable, and the story of this par- 
ticular embassy to al-Mukawkis must be considered as 
legendary and devoid of any historical value. The 
parchment which was thought to be the original of 
Muhammad’s letter to al-Mukawkis—it was found in 
a monastery at Akhmim in 1850 (cf. the publication 
by Belin, in JA [1854], 482-518)—has been 
recognised almost from the beginning as a fake, on 
both historical as well as palaeographical grounds (J. 
Karabacek, Bettrage zur Geschichte der Mazjaditen, Leip- 
zig 1874, 35 n. 47; Néldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des 
Qorans, i, Leipzig 1909, 190). According to tradition, 
al-Mukawkis also sent with his reply to the Prophet 
many gifts, including two Coptic concubines, Mariya 
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and Shirin/Sirin. This story alludes, in the present 
writer’s opinion, to another story relating how the 
Emperor Khusraw II (590-628) had two Christian 
wives, Shirin, a Monophysite, and Maria, the 
daughter of the Byzantine Emperor Maurice. Besides 
this alleged al-Mukawkis avant le lettre, another 
apocryphal deputation is also mentioned in connec- 
tion with his name. In 643 arrived the first Byzantine 
(Fu-lin) embassy to China sent by the King of Fu-lin, 
Po-to-li. This Po-to-li was, according to H.H. 
Schaeder, the Patriarch (Po-to-li=xatptxtog or 
natpiapyne of Alexandria, Cyrus, al-Mukawkis of the 
Arabic sources (Lranica, in Abh. G. W. Gott., Phil.-hist. 
Klasse, 3 F., No. 10 [1934], 55-8). 

After this excursus, we have to return to the real, 
historical al-Mukawkis of the Arabic sources and to 
consider those facts that support the view that the 
Arabs originally meant to refer to Cyrus when they 
wrote of al-Mukawkis. There are several pieces of 
what may be called decisive evidence for the identity 
of these two individuals, although the legend no doubt 
mixes up the activities of several other persons under 
the name al-Mukawkis. As a rule, we can notice that 
the main features of the activities of al-Mukawkis as 
depicted by the Muslim Arab historians correspond to 
the activities of Cyrus in the Christian (Arabic, Coptic 
and Ethiopic) sources. Several texts where either both 
names are used to indicate the same individual or 
combined to form one name, Cyrus al-Mukawkis, are 
of special importance. In the History of the Patriarchs by 
Severus of Ashminayn, the Patriarch and Governor 
of Heraclius is named both as Cyrus and al- 
Mukawkis(z) (ed. Evetts, in PO, i, 489 f.; ed. 
Seybold, in CSCO, 106; ed. Seybold, in Veréf- 
fentlichungen aus der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek, 98). The 
Hamburg ms. is of special interest because, besides 
being the oldest surviving version, it has Mukawkis at 
a point where the two other editions have Cyrus. 
Then we have three different texts where the names 
Cyrus and al-Mukawkis are combined to denote one 
individual. In the so-called Apocalypse of Samuel of 
Kalamin we have Kabirus (sic) al-Mukawkiz (ed. 
Ziadeh, in ROC, 377); in Kitab Takriz haykal Binyamin, 
a text preserved in both a Coptic and an Arabic ver- 
sion, we can in the Arabic recension read Kirus al- 
Mukawkiz while the Coptic has correspondingly 
Krpoc WKarTKoc (ed. R.-G. Coquin, 110); at 
the Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate in Cairo there is an 
unedited ms. with the incipit Khabar Kar-us al- 
Mukawkiz... ms. Tarrikh 54, f. 158a;=ms. 611 in 
Graf, GCAL, i; = ms. 659 in Marcus Simaika Pasha, 
Catalogue of the Coptic and Arabic manuscripts ... of Egypt, 
ii, Cairo 1942). This last, unedited source does not 
add anything new to our knowledge concerning al- 
Mukawkis. The facts are the same as in other 
Monophysite sources like Severus’s History or the 
Synaxars, but this source leaves no doubts concerning 
the identification of Cyrus with al-Mukawkis as the 
adversary and oppressor of the Monophysite Copts 
and their Patriarch Benjamin. All this, taken 
together, must place it beyond cavil that Cyrus is 
identical with al-Mukawkis. 

But, as many scholars have pointed out, the Arab 
writers are certainly referring to more than one person 
under the name al-Mukawkis. One whom we can with 
certainty identify is the Monophysite Patriarch Ben- 
jamin. Al-Baladhurt gives in his Fut#h (222) a tradi- 
tion according to which al-Mukawkis in 25/645 for- 
sook the people of Alexandria when they violated the 
covenant made with the Arabs. This was during the 
revolt of Alexandria under Manuel, and the al- 
Mukawkis who fled the city must have been Ben- 


jamin, who a little earlier had been restored by the 
Arabs, since Cyrus had already died in March 642. It 
is of no use to speculate about other possible 
individuals incorporated by the Arabs in the name al- 
Mukawkis; the contradictions and obscurities on the 
part of the Arab historians show that they themselves 
used the name very open-handedly. While keeping in 
mind that al-Mukawkis was originally applied to 
Cyrus, and then after his death also to Benjamin, we 
may notice that the Arab lexicographers considered 
al-Mukawkis to be a title given to the ruler of Egypt 
(al-Kamus; TA). 

Some words should be said concerning the names 
given to al-Mukawkis in the Arabic sources. We 
encounter three different names, with variations and 
mixed genealogies: Djuraydj as a personal name, 
Mina and Kurkub as the father’s name, and the last 
one also as the grandfather’s name. Now if one 
accepts the above-mentioned identification of Cyrus 
with al-Mukawkis, there is no need to pay any atten- 
tion to these names. They could be reminiscences of 
some other individuals included in the term al- 
Mukawkis, or, as the present writer believes, expres- 
sions of what A. Noth has so strikingly called the 
Namenmanie of the Arabs (Quellenkritische Studien zu 
Themen, Formen und  Tendenzen _friihislamischer 
Geschichtstiberlieferung. Teil I: Themen und Formen, Bonn 
1973, 115-17). 

There is also another, totdlly legendary figure 
known in Arabic historical and pseudo-historical 
writing as al-Mukawkis. We meet him for the first 
time in the so-called Pseudo-Wakidi’s work, a tenden- 
tious Volksroman that dates from the epoch of the 
Crusades. There are several Futih-works circulating 
under al-Wakidi’s name. This one, usually called 
simply Futéh Misr or something corresponding, was 
already in 1825 edited by H.A. Hamaker as incerti auc- 
toris liber. The real author seems to be a certain Ibn 
Ishak al-Umawi (cf. mss. Ta*rikh Taymir 1058 and 
2068 in the Dar al-Kutub, Cairo; lithographed ed., 
Cairo 1275 A.H.; V. Rosen, Notices sommaires des 
manuscrits arabes du Musée Asiatique, i, St.-Petersburg 
1881, 91-2; Brockelmann, SI, 208). The work is com- 
pletely without value as a historical source. The main 
reason for mentioning it is that it has met the approval 
of some orientalists as well as of many Arab writers. 
Some consider it as the work of the Ibn Ishak, others 
as that of al-Wakidt. Two historical novels, at least, 
have been inspired by this Pseudo-Wakidi and have 
al-Mukawkis, with his alleged daughter Armanisa, as 
main characters: Djurdji Zaydan, Armanisat al- 
misrtyya, Cairo 1896, and C.H. Butcher, Armenosa of 
Egypt, Edinburgh and London 1897. 
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at-MUKHA (al-Makha; in European sources 
usually Mokha, Mocha, occasionally even Mecca; 
13° 19° N., 43° 15° E.), seaport on the Red Sea in 
the Ta‘izz province of the Republic of Yemen. 
According to Landberg, Datinah, ii, 1141, the name 
means ‘‘the place where [the water] is divided [by a 
dam}.’’ A local tradition says that al-Mukha was 
founded by Shaykh ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al-Shadhili (d. 
821/1418), who allegedly offered a beverage (coffee) 
to an Indian captain as medicine. The renown of the 
good qualities of the beverage spread rapidly, and the 
mosque over the Shaykh’s tomb attracted many 
pilgrims. Al-Mukha’s main spring and the town gate 
leading to the inland are named after him (Niebuhr, 
Retsebeschretbung, i, pl. 72, p. 439; cf. ibid., 359, 373; 
Landberg, Datinah, 1068; idem, in Arabica, iv [1897]). 
According to other sources, perhaps more reliable or 
to be connected with the tradition mentioned above, 
coffee was introduced into Arabia from Ethiopia by 
Ozdemir Pasha [q.v.] in the 10th/16th century (see 
Glaser, Tagebuch, ii, 68; idem, Uber meine Reisen, 25), 
or from Persia via Aden (Grohmann, Siidarabien, i, 
239). Al-Mukha has given its name to mokha, the 
well-known blend of coffee. The two names became 
linked during the 11th/17th century when al-Mukha, 
together with Bayt al-Fakih [g.v.], became the centres 
of the international coffee-trade. On the relation 
between the word coffee and Kaffa province in 
Ethiopia, the alleged homeland of the coffeebush, see 
KAHWA. A certain type of skins and gloves also derives 
its name from the Yemeni port. 

On Ptolemy’s map of South Arabia (see Von 
Wissmann-H6fner, Beitrdge, pl. 10 and cf. ibid., p. 89, 
and map, p. 64), pouta éunoptov is marked as the sea- 
port of Mawza‘, situated some eighteen miles to the 
east. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie, nos. 65, 85, con- 
siders this emporium to be identical with al-Mukha. 
Pliny (vi, 26 § 104) remarks that the Indica navigatio 
does not call at Muza. This, according to Sprenger, 
means that the port was not simply an anchorage on 
the voyage from Berenike, the southernmost port of 
Egypt, to Barygaza in India, but that it was the 
destination of ships trading with Arabia for incense, 
myrrh and alabaster (Pliny, xii, 15 § 68). In Aelius 
Gallus’s time Muza was still dominated by the 
Gebaniti, who in a way were vassals of the Sabaeans 
(Pliny, vi, 28 § 161). The Periplus, § 21, 24 states that 
Muza (Mauza‘) was a market town without a har- 
bour, but with a good anchorage, that it was impor- 
tant for trade between Berenike and Barygaza and 
that its inhabitants, ship-owners and seafaring men, 
were busy with the affairs of commerce. For the fur- 
ther history of al-Mukha in Roman times, see 
Sprenger, Die alte Geographie, no. 383 ff. 

D’Anville, Description, 253, on the other hand, iden- 
tified pouta éuxoptov with Mawsidsh (or Mawshid), a 
few miles into the interior. Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung, 
i, 373, and Beschreibung, 222, was of the opinion that 
Ptolemy’s emporium was identical with another 
Muza (Musa), also situated at some eighteen miles 
east of al-Mukha, from where the rich inhabitants of 
the port got good drinking water. The famous Danish 
traveller even thought that al-Mukha had hardly 
existed before 1300 A.D. (Reisebeschretbung, i, 438; cf. 
Viscount Valentia, Voyages, i, 344). 

By 590 A.D. the Sasanids under Wahriz [see 
ABRAHA] were masters of al-Mukha, and remained in 
control until the Muslim conquest of the Yemen in 
8/629-30. 

Until the beginning of the 10th/16th century, al- 
Mukha apparently was not of great importance. Abu 
*1-Fida, Ibn Battita and Yakit [¢. vv.] do not name it, 
while ‘Umara (Kay, Yaman, 11) mentions the town 
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just once as a halting place on the Tihama~—or 
lowland—road from Aden to Mecca. Al-Hamdani, 
Sifa, 74, does not mention it among the towns of the 
Tihama. He only remarks that the wad? al-Ghasid 
flows to the sea via al-Mawza‘ and across al-Mukha. 
On the other hand, in the 4th/10th century al- 
Mukaddasi speaks of a flourishing town (madina [q.v.]) 
producing sesame-oil (85; cf. Landberg, Datinah, i, 
300). According to the same author (101), amber [see 
SANBAR] was found along the shore between Aden and 
al-Mukha. 

In 1507 the expeditionary force under the amir 
Husayn Mushrif al-Kurdi, governor of Djudda {g. v.], 
sent by the Mamlak sultan Kansawh al-Ghawri [g. v.] 
to assist Mahmud Shah, the ruler of Gudjarat [¢.v.], 
against the Portuguese, called at al-Mukha 
(Schuman, Political History, 61-2, no. 56). The port is 
mentioned just once by de Barros (Asia, Dec. ii, Book 
vii, ch. 1), but it grew in importance after Aden had 
been attacked by Albuquerque in 1513 [see ‘apan] 
and after the Ottoman Turks, who considered them- 
selves as successors to the Mamlik spheres of influ- 
ence, appeared in the Red Sea. Due to their exactions 
in Aden, coupled with a fall in its commerce, al- 
Mukha began to supplant the other port. 

In 1538 the castle of al-Mukha, fortified by Aydinli 
Muhammad Pasha, was the last Ottoman foothold on 
Yemeni soil. The city walls and the two fortresses pro- 
tecting the roadstead, described by Niebuhr more 
than two hundred years later, may well date from this 
period, as well as some fortified places on the road to 
actual Musa. 

During this 10th/16th century, before the arrival of 
the Europeans, al-Mukha was frequented by mer- 
chants from many parts of the Middle East and from 
India. The Indian merchants sailed thither with the 
first easterly winds, and left towards the end of the 
south-west monsoon in late August. They traded with 
the merchants who sailed from Suez with the north- 
westerly winds and returned in autumn. Exports from 
al-Mukha consisted of coffee, aloes, myrhh, incense, 
senna, ivory, mother-of-pearl and gold, while crude 
metals such as iron, steel and lead, guns and textiles 
were imported. 

In 1013/1604-5 the Ottoman general Sinan Pasha 
al-Kaykhiya was appointed governor of the Yemen. 
Known for some remarkable public works (see Ser- 
jeant, San@?, 72b), he died at al-Mukha, where he 
was buried besides Shaykh al-Shadhilt. 

Al-Mukha became more widely known in North- 
Western Europe when the English and the Dutch 
appeared. In 1609 the Englishmen John Jourdain and 
William Revett reported that al-Mukha’s buildings 
‘were very much ruinated for want of repairing’. 
Notwithstanding this, the Ottoman customs of the 
port amounted to £ 37,500 in 1611. In 1610 Sir 
Henry Middleton sailed to al-Mukha. He was 
imprisoned, but escaped and extorted compensation 
by a blockade. Later, he came back, traded by force 
and seized Gudjarati ships. In this he was joined by 
John Saris, who had brought an Ottoman trading per- 
mit. Sir Thomas Roe, the first English ambassador to 
the Great Mughal (1615-19), wanted one ship from 
the East India fleet sent to the Red Sea every year. In 
1618 Andrew Skilling was well received at al-Mukha. 
Charts were made by the explorer Baffin. In spite of 
dislike of Roe’s plan by the factors at Surat and by the 
Mughal government, a somewhat irregular trade was 
maintained, though it was for a time disorganised by 
the Yemeni war of independence against the 
Ottomans. 

The Dutch merchant Pieter van den Broecke visited 


al-Mukha in 1616. While he was there, a caravan of 
1,000 camels arrived. At his return from San‘a’, he 
traded profitably in the port. In 1620 he had to leave 
his goods at Aden, whence they were taken to al- 
Mukha by dhow. In 1621 Dutch ships attacked craft 
from India; the Ottomans then took the officials and 
their stock at the factory at al-Mukha as a reprisal. 
The factor, Willem de Milde, died a prisoner. The 
Dutch then traded from their ships, sometimes going 
to Assab for supplies. For the attack of the Dutch 
against al-Mukha in 1659-60, see Serjeant, The Por- 
tuguese, 117 ff. 

Coffee is not mentioned in the English East India 
Company’s sale lists until 1660, although by that time 
the commodity had already become by far the most 
important export of al-Mukha. The first important 
cargo of coffee was sent to Holland in 1663. Having 
been closed off and on, the Dutch factory was opened 
again in 1708 and the Dutch were given the right to 
export 600 bales of coffee annually free of duty. But 
by that time coffee was being grown in Java. 

After a private French voyage to the east had been 
made in 1529, Beaulieu sailed along the south coast of 
Arabia in 1619-20. Later, Colbert wanted to revive 
the Red Sea trade with the help of the Ottomans and 
to have consuls in the ports, but nothing came of his 
plans. In 1708-9 and again in 1711-13 the French 
Company of St. Malo sent two armed ships to al- 
Mukha (De la Grélaudiére, Relation). A commercial 
trade was set up, a factory opened, and coffee bushes 
procured to be planted in Réunion. Offended because 
their goods were paid for only by remittance of future 
customs dues, the French bombarded al-Mukha in 
1737. Though coffee sold in France for about twice its 
cost in Arabia, yet the trade ceased to be profitable 
and was gradually abandoned. 

In the 11th/17th century there was also a Danish 
factory at al-Mukha for a time, and about 1720 
several ships sailed thither from Ostend. About 1755 
C.H. Braad, an agent of the Swedish East India Com- 
pany, visited al-Mukha and reported on the commer- 
cial prospects. 

In 1620 the Zaydi Imam al-Mu’ayyad bi’llah 
Muhammad b. al-Kasim [q.v.] attacked al-Mukha, 
where the Ottomans, at least in 1609, kept a garrison 
of only 40 men. The Zaydi troops were expelled by 
Ottoman gunfire from the roofs and from ships in the 
harbour. After an Ottoman relief force, sent from 
Egypt, had deserted, the Tihama was recovered in 
1630 by a joint Ottoman expedition by land and sea 
under Ahmed K4nsawh, but when the Imam invaded 
it in 1635, the Ottomans evacuated it on terms. In 
1636 they gave over al-Mukha, Zabid and Kamaran 
to the Imam. In spite of some interventions of Arab 
tribes (see below), the port, governed by a do/a in the 
name of the Imam at San‘a?, was to remain in the 
hands of the Zaydis until 1849. 

The conquest of Hadramawt brought the Zaydis 
into confrontation with the rising maritime power of 
SUman {q.v.]. In 1079/1669 the ‘Umanis raided the 
coast of Aden and al-Mukha. At that time al-Hasan 
b. al-Mutahhar al-Djarmizi, the author of the Strat al- 
Mutawakkiliyya, was governor of al-Mukha. His 
biography is found in al-Shawkani’s Badr al-tali‘ (ed. 
Cairo 1348, i, 210). 

In March 1661 Bari Sahiba, the Dowager Queen of 
Bidjapur, sailed from Vengurla (north of Goa) on 
pilgrimage on a Dutch ship. At al-Mukha the vessel 
was not allowed to sail until all the Muslim shipping 
was ready to leave. The Dutch then applied to Imam 
al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah Isma‘il [q.v.]. The relations 
between Ottomans, Portuguese, English and Dutch 
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on the one hand, and the inhabitants of al-Mukha on 
the other are described in Serjeant, The Portuguese, 121 
ff.; cf. idem, San‘a’, index. 

In 1107/1695-6 Imam al-Nasir Muhammad, 
known as Sahib al-Mawakib, sent Ibrahim Basha to 
Zayla‘ [g.v.], the port on the African coast which since 
1630 had been dependent upon the governors of al- 
Mukha. A large port, a mosque and town wall were 
built there; slaves were exported to the Yemeni port. 
Al-Mansir bi’llah, who proclaimed himself Imam in 
1128/1716, sent a dola to al-Mukha in order to control 
the port revenues. 

In Niebuhr’s days (1763), an English East Indian 
ship came every second year to load coffee, while the 
Dutch arrived only very rarely; the French had not 
been there for seven years and the Portuguese had 
since long disappeared. Port taxes were at 10%, but 
the Europeans paid only 3% and furthermore were 
permitted to put their goods into their own factories; 
the remaining 7% had to be paid by the Arab buyers. 
For coffee export, the Europeans also paid 3% only, 
and, if loading a big European ship full with coffee, 
they received a premium of 400 dollars from the dola. 
Although the Portuguese economic blockade of 
southern Arabia in the 17th century had caused a 
decline of the glass industry on the Aden litoral, 
Niebuhr speaks of the quite recent establishment of a 
glass-factory at al-Mukha. His companion Von 
Hagen died here, and in August 1763 the Danish 
traveller sailed from al-Mukha to India. 

In 1801 the port was visited by Sir Home Popham, 
who had been sent to the Red Sea to attempt to revive 
the once extensive trade between the Yemen and the 
English East India Company’s possessions. Viscount 
Valentia, casting anchor at al-Mukha in 1801, saw 
three high minarets, the round dome of the main 
mosque, many kubbas [q.v.], the palace of the dola and 
the great serail built by the Ottomans (Voyages, ii, 
327). His description, however, shows a town in 
decay. Date liquor and palm wine, made by Jews, 
were sold to European sailors, who often misbehaved, 
even after becoming Muslim (cf. Grohmann, Stidara- 
bien, i, 102). American ships now also called at the 
port, but coffee-export had dwindled. Al-Mukha’s 
decay in the 19th century was mainly caused by the 
resurgence of Aden, the port also losing to al- 
Hudayda (q.v.]. Between 1824 and 1884 the popula- 
tion fell from 20,000 to 1,500 (Botta, Relation, 134). 

In 1832 Muhammad Agha, nicknamed Turkée 
Bilmez (‘‘the one who speaks no Turkish’’), an officer 
of Muhammad ‘Ali’s [¢.v.] Hidjaz forces whom the 
Ottoman Sultan encouraged to rebel against the 
Pasha, bombarded and conquered al-Mukha, al- 
Hudayda and Zabid. Al-Mukha was then blockaded 
by Ottoman-Egyptian forces, while the Sharif Husayn 
b. SAli of Aba ‘Arish [9.v.], with the help of the Bani 
‘Asir, carried the port by assault on land. The next 
year, the Ottoman-Egyptian commander Ibrahim 
Pasha forced the Bani ‘Asir to surrender al-Mukha to 
him after Muhammad Agha had been expelled. The 
Egyptians, however, withdrew in 1840 and in 1841 
the port was recovered by Imam al-Manstr ‘Ali. 
Later, again with the help of the Band ‘Asir, the port 
fell again in the hands of the Sharif Husayn, who was 
to rule it on behalf of the Porte and had to pay an 
annual tribute of 70,000 riyals to the Pasha of Egypt. 
Al-Mukha, Bayt al-Fakth and Zabid were recon- 
quered by Imam al-Mutawakkil Muhammad b. 
Yahya, but in 1849 the Ottomans regained possession 
of the port until the First World War. 

After the Second World War, al-Mukha was a kada? 
[¢.2.} of the dia of Ta‘izz, which was divided into the 


nahiyas al-Mukha and al-Makbara. The town faces 
west on the shore of a shallow bay between two 
headlands, and is situated in an arid plain relieved by 
scattered palm-trees mainly to the south. There was 
an unprotected anchorage for large vessels about 1% 
miles off shore in depth up to 4 fathoms. Small craft 
found anchorage in 7-10 feet within the bay, 
one quarter of a mile off the town. The water-front 
was encumbered by flats and shoals except at the 
southern end, where a channel with 3 feet of water led 
south past the town wall into the Khor Ambaya 
lagoon. 

In 1946 the town was about half-a-mile long and 
one-quarter wide (photograph in Western Arabia, 263). 
Many of its stone houses were ruined and abandoned. 
To the many reasons of decay given above, the 
ruinous effects of earthquakes must be added. Al- 
Khazradji [¢.v.] records in 796/1393-4 about forty 
successive shocks in one single day in Mawza‘ and its 
environs (Redhouse, The Pearl-strings, GMS, ii, 238); 
other shocks were recorded in 1896-7. Part of the 
inhabitants (ca. 1,000 in 1946, including Arabs, 
Somalis and Jews) was living outside the town. Streets 
are narrow, but some of the mosques are still 
impressive with their lofty minarets, particularly the 
tomb of Shaykh al-Shadhili within, and that of 
Shaykh al~Amidi outside the town. Like in 
Niebuhr’s time, good water is brought by conduit 
from Musa, 27 miles to the south. In the 1950s 
reconstruction started with the help of French 
engineers. In 1970 the population was estimated at 
25,000. ; 
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MUKHADDIRAT [see aryGn; BAND]]. 

MUKHADRAM (a.), a term denoting a person 
who lived in the Dyahiliyya [q.v.] and in the time 
of Islam. It has been applied in particular to poets, 
al-mukhadramin constituting the class of pagan poets 
who died after the proclamation of Islam. The mean- 
ing has been extended to poets living in the Umayyad 
and the ‘Abbasid period, who were referred to as 
mukhadrami ’l-dawlatayn, ‘‘poets of the two dynasties’. 
It is also a technical term in the science of hadith [q.v.], 
where it signified a transmitter who accepted Islam 
but had not seen the Prophet (cf. W. Margais, Le 
Tagrib de En-Nawawi, in JA, xvii [1901], 127-8). 

1. Etymology. In Arabic lexicography, various 
explanations of the term are given. Thus it is derived 
from khadrama, ‘‘to cut the ear of one’s camel’’ or ‘‘to 
cut the ear in halves’’. Its semantic evolution is 
explained either metaphorically as signifying a man 
“cut off from disbelief’ (kuti‘a San al-kufr), or with 
reference to a hadith which reports that the Prophet 
ordered his followers to cut the ears of their camels in 
a way differing from pagan usage, as a sign of their 
being Muslims. Accordingly, some lexicographers 
adopt the reading mukhadrim (act. part.) ‘‘who cut his 
camels in the new way’’, whereas mukhadram would 
mean a person ‘‘who knew both ways of cutting” 
(adraka ’l-khadramatayn). The reading mukhadnim is also 
derived from khadrama denoting ‘‘to mix’’, i.e. 
‘“someone who mixed Dyahiliyya and Islam’’ (LA, xii, 
185; TA, viii, 280-1). In addition, Ibn Rashik [¢.2.] 
mentions the derivation from khidrim, ‘‘copious, 
ample’, applied in particular to a well ‘“‘having much 
water’’, and explains the term as referring to a man 
who fully experienced both periods (al-‘Umda fr 
mahdsin al-shi, ed. M.M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 
31383/1963-5, i, 113). Some scholars limit its applica- 
tion to those who passed half of their life in the 
Dyahiliyya and half of it in the time of Islam. 

2. Al-mukhadramin. According to Ibn Rashik 
(loc. cit.), the successive generations of poets are to be 
divided into four groups: pre-Islamic (djahtli kadim), 
mukhadram, Islamic (islami) and ‘‘modern’’ (muhdath). 
His classification has been accepted by later authors 
(cf. al-Suyati, Muzhir, ch. 49). The first three groups 
are already mentioned by Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi (d. 
231/845 [q.v.}) in the Tabakat al-shu‘ara? (Die Klassen der 
Dichter), ed. J. Hell, Leiden 1916, 9), but the book is 
divided into two main sections only, the mukhadramin 


being treated within the class of pagan poets. The 
same tendency to group the two classes together is 
apparent in other sources, too. Thus in the Book of 
“the two Khalids’’, al-Khalidiyyan [g.v.], K. al- 
Ashbah wa ‘l-nazair min ashGr al-mutakaddimin wa ’l- 
diahiliyya wa ’l-mukhadramin (ed. M. Yisuf, Cairo 
1958-1965, i, 1), the ‘‘ancients’’ (al-kudama”) and the 
mukhadramin are treated as one category to be con- 
trasted with the ‘‘moderns’’. 

A similar view prevailed until recently in modern 
research, i.e. it was taken for granted that pre-Islamic 
oral tradition continued virtually unchanged up to the 
Umayyad period. There are several monographs by 
Arabic scholars investigating the influence of 
Muhammad’s preaching on contemporary poets and 
studying their political commitments. However, 
except for occasional allusions to the new religion and 
the introduction of Islamic subjects into the verses of 
his followers, e.g. Hassan b. Thabit and Ka‘b b. 
Zuhayr [g.vv.], no changes with regard to conven- 
tional genres and motifs are recorded. The question 
has been approached from a different aspect in 
western research. By analysing early Islamic texts 
from a literary point of view it has been established 
that famous mukhadramin, e.g. al-A‘sha Maymin, 
Labid, Abi Dhu’ayb and al~Hutay’a [9. vv. ], deviated 
from tradition in several respects, both on the formal 
and on the conceptual level, thereby anticipating 
some of the innovative features attributed to 
Umayyad poets. It is to be assumed that these changes 
in poetic convention are due to the same socio- 
economic factors which favoured the rise of Islam. 
The following aspects have been noted: (a) structural 
changes in the polythematic ode; (b) the emergence of 
ghazal poetry; (c) individual narrative units, some- 
times introduced as similes; (d) a change of attitude 
towards love and the beloved; and (e) a new 
experience of time (cf. R. Jacobi, Altarabische Dichtung, 
in Grundriss der arabischen Philologie, ii. ed. H. Gatje, 
Wiesbaden 1987, 28-31). 

3. Mukhadrami’]-dawlatayn. The designation 
is first attested in the title of a lost book by Yahya b. 
SAli al-Munadjdjim (d. 300/913), K. al-Bahir ft akhbar 
shu‘ara? mukhadrami ’l-dawlatayn. It is mentioned in al- 
Fihrist (143), where the poets belonging to that group 
are enumerated, starting with Bashshar b. Burd 
[g-v.]. Parts of the book are preserved in the K. al- 
Aghani (cf. M. Fleischhammer, Reste zweier Dichter- 
biicher im Kitab al-Agani, in Wiss. Zeitschrift der Univ. 
Halle, xvii [1968], 77-83). The term is used occa- 
sionally in the Aghaniz, e.g. with regard to Bashshar 
(ui, 20) or Ibn Mayyada [q.v.] (ii, 89), but is not 
generally accepted for classification. Poets of that 
period are usually included in the class of the 
“*moderns’’, as evidenced by the Tabakat al-shu‘ara? 
al-muhdathin of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz [g.».]. 
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MUKHALLEFAT (a.) ‘‘things left behind (at 
death)’’, an Ottoman financial-judicial term alluding 
to the property of deceased officials and of those 
who died without heirs that the Ottoman Treasury 
confiscated. The inheritances of the minors or the 
mentally handicapped who could not oversee their 
shares were also seized and kept until they reached 
puberty; the Treasury also approved the expenditure 
of the money for them. All of these estates appeared 
in the lists of sources of revenue as mukhallefat, things 
left behind. The movable and immovable goods left 
behind were recorded in a register known as the 
mukhallefat deftert by a clerk, mukhallefat me°’muru, whose 
responsibility comprised inscribing these goods and 
then liquidating them. Mukhallefat akcesi referred to the 
money accruing from the liquidation. The sub- 
department of the Ottoman bureaucracy which 
registered these revenues was called mukhallefat kalemi, 
and the title of the clerks working in this department 
was mukhallefat khalifesi. 
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AL-MUKHAMM IS [see at-musammat]. 
MUKHAMMISA (a.), Pentadists is the name 

applied to a doctrinal current, rather than a 
specific sect, among the Shi‘i extremists (ghulat) 
which espoused the divinity of the five members of the 
ahl al-kisa” (q.v.], Muhammad, ‘Alt, Fatima, al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn. 

The Isma‘ilt Abi Hatim al-R4zi (d. 322/945-5) 
defines the Mukhammisa as those who considered the 
five members of the pentad as equal in rank and as 
embodying a single divine spirit. Representative of 
this type of pentadist doctrine is the Umm al-Kitab pre- 
served by the Ismaili community in Badakhshan. 
The Imami heresiographer Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Kummi (d. 301/913-14), on the other hand, identifies 
the Mukhammisa with those who viewed Muhammad 
as the ma‘nd, the godhead, who appeared in five 
shapes and forms. Opposed to the Mukhammisa were 
the SAlya?iyya who recognised ‘Ali as the godhead 
who appeared in only four persons and reduced 
Muhammad to a mere servant and messenger of the 
godhead, a rank attributed by the Mukhammisa to 
Salman. Al-Kummi further identifies the Mukham- 
misa with the followers of Abu ’l-Khattab (d. ca. 
138/755). The basic doctrine of Abu ’l-Khattab and 
the early Khattabiyya [q.v.] differed, however, from 
that ascribed to the Mukhammisa. Pentadist doctrine 
seems to have been secondarily adopted by some of 
the Khattabiyya. Since Bashshar al-Sha‘iri, the 
founder of the ‘Alya?iyya, was active in the time of the 
imam Dja‘far al-Sadik (d. 148/765), this must also 
have been at that time. The doctrine of the Mukham- 
misa described in detail by al-Kummi is of a later 
' period, since Muhammad b. Bashir, a ghali active in 
the time of imam ‘Ali al-Rida (d. 203/818), is named 
as one of their earlier prophets and babs. Al-Mas‘udi 
names two authors, al-Fayyad b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
b. al-Fayyad and ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al- 
Nahiki, as espousing the doctrine of the Mukham- 
misa, whom he calls Muhammadiyya, in refutations 
of the Kitab al-Sirat of the ‘Alya*1 Ishak b. Muhammad 
al-Nakha‘t al-Ahmar al-Basri (Muriidj, ed. Pellat, § 
1135). Ishak al-Ahmar was active in the time of the 
imams ‘Ali al-Hadi (d. 254/868) and al-Hasan al- 
‘Askari (d. 260/874). The Mukhammisa doctrine of 
this period may be reflected in al-Kummi’s account. 

The Mukhammisa, according to al-Kummi, 
believed that the deity, Muhammad, had appeared, 


aside from the manifestation in the divine pentad, in 
cycles (adwar) among Arabs and non-Arabs (‘adjam) in 
the prophets from Adam to Jesus, in Muhammad’s 
wives Khadidja and Umm Salama, in the imams, and 
in the forms of the Chosroes (akasira) and the kings 
who ruled the earth. This latter aspect refelcts Iranian 
influence and relates the Mukhammisa to the Khur- 
ramiyya [g.v.], who also held that the imamate had 
passed through the Persian kings to Muhammad. 
Muhammad had first manifested himself to mankind 
in his luminous nature (nirdniyya), summoning them 
to affirm his unity, but they had denied him. He then 
appeared to them in the form of prophethood 
(nubuwwa), but they denied him. Finally, he appeared 
in the form of the imamate and they accepted him. 
The exterior aspect (zahir) of God is thus the imamate, 
the inner meaning (batin) is Muhammad. The elect 
recognise him in his luminous nature, while the com- 
mon people see him in human carnal form as imams, 
prophets and kings. The manifestation of Muham- 
mad is at all times accompanied by a hierarchy headed 
by his Gate Messenger (rasul bab) whose ma‘nd is 
Salman. Below the Gate in rank are a Great and a 
Small Orphan (yatim), whose archetypes are al- 
Mikdad and Abi Dharr [q.vv.], and there are lower 
ranks of nudjaba?, nukaba?, mustafawn, mukhtassiin, mum- 
tahanin and mu?miniin. Those who recognise these 
members of the hierarchy and their esoteric ma‘nds are 
freed from all shackles of the religious law which is 
imposed only on the deniers of the truth. Initiation 
into the esoteric doctrine was preceded by an 
examination (imtzhdn) which involves openly drinking 
wine and sharing of all personal property and wives. 
The Mukhammisa believed in metempsychosis 
(tanasukh). The spirits of the deniers would be transfer- 
red to animals in descending order and to stars and 
eventually would be turned into the inanimate matter 
of rocks, mud and iron. In this shape they would be 
tortured for ever. The spirits of the faithful would be 
transferred in seven human bodies like ‘‘shirts 
(akmisa)’’ during seven cycles, each lasting 10,000 
years. Ever rising in their gnosis they would, at 
the end of the great cycle (kawr), reach the level 
of fully perceiving Muhammad in his luminous 
nature. 

Imami sources further name as a Mukhammis and 
founder of an extremist doctrine Abu ’]-Kasim ‘AIi b. 
Ahmad al-Kufi, who claimed to be a descendant of the 
imam Misa al-Kazim [q.v.] and who died in Karmi 
near Fasa in 352/963. He is described as a distin- 
guished author of Imami books who in his later life 
became a ghali. Al-‘Allama al-Hilli defines the doc- 
trine of the Mukhammisa in the context of al-Kifi’s 
vita as implying that the pentad of Salman, al- 
Mikdad, ‘Ammar, Abi Dharr and ‘Amr b, Umayya 
al-Damri was ‘‘entrusted with the welfare of the world 
(muwakkaluin bi-masalih al-‘alam).’’ Whether this pen- 
tad was held to correspond to a higher divine pentad 
of the afl al-kisa? is uncertain. According to al- 
Nadjashi, the ghulat attributed high spiritual stations 
to al-Kufi. Nothing is known, however, about the 
identity of his followers. 
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MUKHARADJA (a.), together with its synonyms 
mukara‘a, mundhada and musdhama, conveys the idea of 
the division of various objects done in various ways 
amongst two or more persons; but the word 
mukharadja by itself and the other terms followed by 
the expression bz /-asabi‘ ‘‘with the fingers’’ all denote 
the game of mora, morra, or mication (Latin 
micatio, Ital. mora). This game is played all around the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and also in Arabia and 
‘Irak, and consists of two players, facing each other, 
and, at a signal given by one of them, they simulta- 
neously put up the right hand, with one or more 
fingers bent back and the rest raised, whilst at the 
same time announcing together a number less than 
ten; the winner is the one who guesses the exact 
number represented by the outstretched fingers of the 
two players. This procedure is a game of chance, and 
in principle Islam forbids it, especially as it is often 
used to designate the beneficiary of some disputed 
object, to divide up a sum of money, to provide the 
reply to a wager, etc. 

Bibliography: The Arabic dictionaries do not 
give any precise details about the mode of playing 
mukhdradja and merely give synonyms for the term. 
A description of the game in question is given in the 
article ‘Ukad of Fr. A.M. de Saint-Elie al-Karmali, 
in Machrigq, iii (1900), 123; see also J.G. Lemoine, 
Les anciens procédés de calcul sur les doigts en Ortent et en 
Occident, in REI, 1932/1, 7-8. (Ep.) 
MUKHARIK, Asu ’L-MuHANNA? MUKHARIK B. 

YauyA sB. NAwis, one of the greatest singers of 
the early ‘Abbasids. 

He belonged to Madma (although some say to 
Kiifa) and was the son of a butcher. ‘SAtika bint 
Shudha, a famous singer and lutenist, whose slave he 
was, noticed that he possessed a good voice, and 
taught him singing. By her he was sold to Ibrahim al- 
Mawsili (d. 188/804 [g.v.] ), the doyen of the court 
musicians, who furthered his musical education. 
Ibrahim said that a youth with such talents had a great 
future, and he heralded him as his successor. One day 
Mukhirik was sent by Ibrahim to Yahya b. Khalid al- 
Barmaki and his sons al-Fadl and Dja‘far to sing to 
them some of his (Ibrahim’s) latest compositions. The 
Barmakids [see BARAMIKA] were fascinated by the 
audition, and Mukharik was gifted to al-Fadl al- 
Bamarki {¢.v.], who, in turn, presented him to Haran 
al-Rashid. This must have taken place before 
187/803, the date of the fall of the Barmakids. The 
caliph, who was equally charmed by Mukharik’s 
voice, gave him his freedom and heaped rewards on 
him. He would even dispense with the customary cur- 
tain which divided him from the court musicians, and 
invite Mukharik to share his seat. The virtuoso con- 
tinued to be favoured at court until his death during 
the reign of al-Wathik [g.v.], who was a composer 
himself and looked to Mukharik to sing his composi- 
tion. The caliph was disappointed, however, because 
Mukharik indulged in a practice, then the height of 
fashion, of altering the notes of the melody or rhythm 
according to his whim. Indeed, it was said that he did 
not sing the same melody twice alike. This was one of 
the innovations of a school led by the amir Ibrahim b. 


al-Mahdi (d. 224/839 [g.v.] ), to which Mukharik and 
others attached themselves. It is this movement that is 
blamed by the authors of the Kitab al-Aghani and the 
‘Ikd al-farid for having been the cause of the loss of the 
old traditional music. Mukharik died at Samarr4 in 
230/844-5. 

In spite of this blame that is attached to Mukharik, 
his fame as a singer stands very high. His voice cap- 
tivated everyone, not only because of its rare beauty, 
but on account of its exceptional power. Mukharik 
himself was well aware of his gifts and, not being 
above étalage, seems to have enjoyed the sensation that 
he sometimes created. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (d. 328/940 
[g-v.] ) mames seven of the leading musicians of 
Hartn’s court, and places three of them, Ibrahim al- 
Mawsili, Ibn Djami‘ and Mukharik, in the first rank. 
By the time of al-Ma’min (198-218/813-33 [9.0.] ), 
the two first-named were dead, and Mukharik was 
facile princeps at court as a singer, and could stand com- 
parison with Ishak al-Mawsili, Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi 
and Alluya (cf. Kitab al-Aghani, xxi, 227, 234). When 
the poet Di‘bil [g.v.] lampooned the musical amir 
Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi after his failure to secure the 
caliphate, he said ‘‘Were Ibrahim fit to reign, the 
empire had devolved by right to Mukharik, Zalzal 
and Marik (= Ibn al-Mariki)’’, the court musicians. 
These lines alone show the eminence to which the 
great artist had ‘arrived at this period. Ibn al- 
Taghribirdi said that whilst Ibrahim al-Mawsilt and 
his son Ishak sang well to the accompaniment of the 
lute, in pure vocal work Mukharik outshone them 
both. The best testimony comes from al-Farabi (d. 
339/950) who only mentions two musicians of the 
‘Abbasid period, Ishak al-Mawsili and Mukharik. 
Among his best known pupils were Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Abi ’1-‘Ala? and Hamdan b. Isma‘il b. 
Dawid al-Katib, the begetter of a family of good 
musicians. 

Bibliography: Kitab al-Aghani, ed. Bulak, xxi, 

220-1, and Guidi’s Index; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-‘Zkd 

al-farid, ed. Cairo, 1887-8, iii, 190; Ibn Khallikan, 

tr. de Slane, i, 18, 205 (wrong kunya); Kosegarten, 

Lib. cant., 30 (wrong kunya); Farmer, Hist. of Arabian 

music, 121, 148; D’Erlanger, La musique arabe, i, al- 

Farabi, 12. (H.G. Farmer) 

MUKHATARA (a.), a term—familiar in medi- 
aeval European mercantile circles in its Latin garb 
mohatra—technically used to denote a legal device, 
or stratagem (fila [q.v.]), having as its purpose the 
circumvention of that established rule of substantive 
Islamic law which prohibits any form of interest on a 
capital loan. The device, also commonly termed ‘ina 
or bay* al-“ma, ‘‘sale on credit’’—and, by way of 
euphemism, mu‘amala, ‘‘transaction’’—is a form of 
bay‘atan fi bay‘a, ‘‘two sales in one’’, or ‘‘a double 
sale’’, aimed at masking the reality of a usurious tran- 
saction behind two perfectly valid and, to all 
appearances, discrete transactions. In simple general 
terms it was calculated to provide a legal means of 
effecting an illegal purpose. 

The practical application of mukhdlara may be 
illustrated by a straightforward example. A prospec- 
tive lender, L, agrees to make a prospective borrower, 
B, aloan of, say 1,000 dinars for a period of 12 months 
at a rate of interest of 25 per cent. B will then first sell 
to L some object of which he is the lawful owner for 
1,000 d., immediately payable in cash. This forms the 
subject of one contract of sale. In a second and 
immediately ensuing contract of sale B will buy back 
from L the very same object of sale for a price of 1,250 
d., payable in 12 months’ time. Since deferred pay- 
ment is permissible under the provisions of Shari‘a 
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law, B places himself under an enforceable obligation 
to pay L the last-mentioned sum upon the expiry of 
the specified period. As will be clear, the difference 
between 1,000 d., and 1,250 d. is, in reality, interest 
on the loan of 1,000 d.. 

An alternative form of transaction based on the 
same figures as those postulated for the preceding 
example would be one in which L, in the first con- 
tract, would sell some possession of his to B for the 
sum of 1,250 d. payable in 12 months’ time. In the 
second contract immediately ensuing, B would sell 
back that same object for 1,000 ¢. payable at once in 
cash. Again, the difference between the two figures 
represents interest on a capital loan. The difference 
between the two forms of double sale will be seen to 
amount to the difference between a secured loan and 
an unsecured loan. 

Mukhafara, a practice as old, at the very least, as 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179/796 [q.v.]), is known to have 
been prevalent in Medina. 

Bibliography: J. Schacht, An introduction to 
Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 78 f., 153, 241 f. (biblio- 
graphy including primary as well as secondary 
sources), 301; N.J. Coulson, A history of Islamic law, 
Edinburgh 1964, 139; idem, Conflicts and tensions in 
Islamic jurisprudence, Chicago-London 1969, 87 f. 

(J.D. LatHam) 

MUKHATTAM (a.), a term frequently applied to 
mediaeval Islamic textiles, from silks to woollen 
materials, and denoting a pattern of lines in the 
cloth forming quadrangular compartments, i.e. 
checks (Dozy, Supplément, i, 352). Such cloths seem to 
have been woven almost everywhere in the Islamic 
lands; see R.B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles, material for a 
history up to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 1972, index s.v. 

: (Ev.) 

MUKHTAR (a.), literally ‘‘chosen person’’. In 
the late Ottoman Empire and some of its successor 
states, the term mukhtar refers to the headman of a 
quarter (mahalle) or village. The first mukhtars were 
appointed in 1245/1829-30, exclusively for Istanbul 
and its ‘‘three towns’’ or suburbs, Uskiidar, Galata, 
and Eyyib. Each quarter had a first and a second 
mukhtar. As recorded by the official historiographer, 
Ahmed Lutfi, this was done in connection with a 
counting and registration of the male population of 
the city (Der Sa‘adetle Bilad-i Thelathe ahali- dhikin 
thebt-i stdjill we defter edilerek...her mahalleye...ikisher nefer 
mukhtar ta‘yin kilinmishdir). At this point, the mukhiars’ 
role lay primarily in controlling the migration into the 
city of lone males or ‘‘bachelors’’ (bi-kar), many of 
whom had wives and children in the provinces but 
were impelled toward the city because of being ‘‘with- 
out work”’ (d7-kdr in the literal sense; Lutfi, Tarik, ii, 
172-3). The appointment of mukhtars has been inter- 
preted as a centralising and secularising measure, 
aimed at restricting the role of the ‘ulama@ in 
administration (Lewis, Emergence, 394-5); Lutfi 
(Ta*rikh, ii, 173) does indicate that the imams had 
neglected the population control matters that the 
mukhtars were to take in charge. An alternative inter- 
pretation links the introduction of mukhtars to the 
abolition in 1826 of the Janissaries [see YENI CERI], 
who had previously held much of the responsibility for 
maintaining law and order in the capital (Ortayh, 
Yonetim, 101). 

The appointment of mukhtdrs in the provinces began 
in the Anatolian sandjak of Kastamonu in 1249/1833, 
when the people of Tashképrii keda? complained 
about the local notable’s excessive tax demands to the 
sandjak’s top administrative official (miitesellim), Dede 
Mustafa Agha. He suppressed a revolt by the notable 


in question and then introduced the system of mukhtars 
as found at Istanbul. Although Lutfi Efendi says that 
the mukhiars at Istanbul were appointed (ta‘yin 
kilinmishdir), those at Kastamonu were—as the title 
mukhtar suggests—elected by the populace of each 
quarter. When news of this innovation reached Sultan 
Mahmid II (1808-39 [q.v.]), he approved and 
ordered the implementation of the same measures in 
the other kada’s and villages of Anatolia and Rumelia. 
In a number of Anatolian provinces, this was done in 
1833, although there were delays in some places 
(Cadirci, Muhtarltk, 410-12). Until the enactment of 
the law of 1281/1864 on provincial administration, 
however, villages and quarters inhabited by non- 
Muslims continued to be administered by their 
religious leaders acting together with the leading men 
(ko¢abasht) of the community (Ortayli, Yonetim, 102). 
The circumstances of its implementation at 
Kastamonu illustrate how the system of mukhtars coin- 
cided with Mahmid II’s efforts to eliminate the local 
notables and centralise administration. There, every 
mukhtar was required to stand surety (efi!) for the 
people of his quarter; the imam was required to do 
likewise for the mukhtar, as were the leading per- 
sonalities of each province (wtidjtth-i wilayet) for one 
another. Those elected mukhtar were to be registered in 
the kadi’s register, with notice to the higher-level 
authorities responsible for population registration, the 
defter naziri, who was supposed to have been appointed 
in each sandjak following the census of 1831, and the 
djeride nazir’ in Istanbul, who was supposed to submit 
the names to the sultan. The mukhtars were to receive 
seals from the Mint (Darbkhdne). In the interests of 
order, the mukhtars were to question the intentions and 
examine the internal passports (miirur tedhkerelert; 
Pakalin, OTD, ii, 583) of strangers who came into 
their quarters or villages, turn away any whose papers 
were not in order, help legitimate migrants find hous- 
ing, see that someone from the quarter stood surety 
(kefil) for the newcomer, and record his name in the 
quarter’s register. Anyone from the quarter or village 
who wanted to go elsewhere was supposed to get a 
sealed pass (muhiirli pusula) from the mukhtar, identify- 
ing the holder and stating where he or she wanted to 
go and why; the recipient would then have to take the 
sealed pass to the defter ndzir’ to get a miirur tedhkerest. 
The mukhtar was to record births, deaths, and move- 
ments into or out of his district day by day and keep 
the defter naziri informed of them. The mukAtar had to 
attend the sharia court to take part in inheritance 
cases, help prepare semi-annual expense records and 
collaborate with the imam in the apportionment of tax 
obligations. When any resident of his quarter or 
village suffered wrong, the mukhta@r was to take the 
matter up with the appropriate authorities, thus serv- 
ing as the first link between the populace and the 
government (Cadirci, Muhtarlk, 413-15). 
Inadequate to solve the problems that had caused 
the breakdown of order in the countryside or to 
reverse the influx of the unemployed into Istanbul 
(Ortayh, Yonetim, 103), the system of mukhtars 
nonetheless persisted with remarkable continuity, sur- 
viving under the Turkish republic and some of the 
Arab successor states. Administrative acts of late 
Ottoman times chart stages in this history. During the 
attempt of ca. 1838-40 to replace tax farming with 
direct collection of revenues, for example, village 
mukhlars were listed among the members of the coun- 
cils (medjlts) that the tax collectors (muhassil [q.v.]) 
were supposed to form (Kornrumpf, Territorialver- 
waltung, 41; Kaynar, 239). About the same time, 
mukhtars and council members were assigned salaries; 
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these could not be maintained and soon lapsed 
(Ortayh, Yonetim, 103). 

Several decades later, the provincial administration 
laws of Djumada IT 1281/November 1864 (arts. 5, 54- 
66) and Shawwal 1287/January 1871 (arts. 59-60, 
107-11) laid the bases on which the system of mukhéars 
continued for the next century and more (Kornrumpf, 
Tervitorialverwaltung, 76, 81, 111-2; Diistir, first series, 
i, 608-51; Young, Corps, i, 36-69; Baer, Fellah, 109- 
10, 131). The 1864 law provided that in each village, 
every ‘‘class of people’’ (sinif-? ahali; art. 54) was to 
elect two mukhtars, or one for a community of fewer 
than twenty households; the k@?im-makam of the kada? 
would then formally appoint these mukhtars to their 
offices. The context of the law, and general Ottoman 
practice, indicates that ‘‘class’’ (sinif) meant the dif- 
ferent religious classifications of the populace; later, in 
some locales the same term effectively meant the 
larger kinship groups. In towns, every quarter 
(mahalle) with at least fifty households should have the 
same institutions as a village. 

An important innovation in 1864 was the formation 
of a council of elders (:khtiyar medjlist) for each religious 
community of the village, with the religious leader as 
a member ex officio. The mukAlars’ responsibilities 
included revenue collection, public works, supervision 
of the village constable (bekci) and watchman (koric?), 
announcement of laws and regulations communicated 
to him from higher echelons, reporting births and 
deaths and assisting the court in inheritance cases. 
The councils’ duties included apportioning and col- 
lecting the taxes that fell to their communities, main- 
taining the cleanliness of the village, arbitration of 
disputes, selection of village constables, building 
schools and taking measures to promote agriculture 
and commerce. The council had the right to monitor 
the mukhtdr and, in the event of abuse, to request the 
ka@?im-makam of the kada? to dismiss him. Mukhtars and 
council members were to be elected once a year; only 
Ottoman subjects who had reached specific ages and 
paid set amounts in tax were eligible. 

Experience showed that the mukhtars and councils 
seldom realised all these goals. The biggest problem 
was that some mukhtars extorted excess tax payments 
for their own profit. In addition, the villagers’ dif- 
ficulties in meeting their public works needs resulted 
in their continual appeals to the central government to 
solve these problems (Ortayli, Yénetim, 107-8). 

The provincial administration law of 17 Rebi* II 
1331/March 1913 annulled the provincial administra- 
tion laws of 1281/1864 and 1287/1871 and, by making 
no provision for villages or urban quarters, implicitly 
abolished the mukhiars; however, other acts continued 
to refer to them and expand their functions (Distur, 
second series, V, 186-216; Siddik Tiimerkan, 
Belediyeler, 372-3). Under the Turkish republic, the 
“village law’’ (kéy kanunu) of 8 March 1924 again 
specified administration by an elected mukhtar and 
council of elders (Szyliowicz, Political change, 36-49). A 
law of 10 June 1933 did abolish mukhtars and councils 
of elders within municipalities (belediye). The dif- 
ficulties that resulted from this change led to restora- 
tion of mukhtars and councils in the quarters of cities 
and towns by a law of 5 April 1944 (Tiimerkan, 
373-6). 

A century after the Ottoman wilayet laws of 1864 
and 1871, then, elected mukhtars and councils still 
formed the lowest link, for both villages and urban 
quarters, between local and central government in 
Turkey (Karpat, Gecekondu, 226; Dodd, Democracy, 33; 
Danielson and Keles, Urbanization, 81, 126). The 
functions expected of the mukhtdr illustrated the dif- 


ficulty of this dual role. He was supposed to announce 
and carry out Ankara’s laws and policies; collect the 
village’s taxes, pay its expenses and render monthly 
accounts to the council; arbitrate disputes; report 
suspected criminals, deserters and suspicious persons; 
co-operate with tax-collectors and other officials who 
came to the village; register vital statistics; report out- 
breaks of infectious disease; assemble military con- 
scripts; supervise projects decided on by the council, 
mobilising the compulsory labour (zmece) that the law 
required of the villagers to carry out the projects; and 
travel to higher administrative headquarters for con- 
sultation when summoned. Manipulation of the office 
of village mukhtar by powerful, oppressive local figures 
—or alternatively its relegation to weak men who 
were powerless in the face of such tyrants—did not 
help to fulfill this complicated programme 
(Szyliowicz, Political change, 44-7; Ibrahim Yasa, 
Hasanoglan, 148-63). The mukAtars’ problems were also 
compounded in villages where there was no imam or 
schoolteacher to provide part-time clerical assistance 
(Dodd, Politics and government, 264-5). Under the 
republic, Turkish mukhiars again received compensa- 
tion from the village budget; various forms of com- 
pensation for mukhtars were also noted in mandatory 
Palestine and in independent Syria and ‘Irak (Baer, 
Fellah, 134-5). 

Mukhtars and councils thus also survived in some of 
the empire’s Arab successor states. This was true in 
Syria, both under the French mandate and at least 
into the 1950s (Khoury, Syria, 192-3, 213, 217, 293-4; 
Baer, Fellah, 134, citing Khalil, al-Tanzim al-idari, 
139). Jordan’s legislation of the 1950s on mukhtars and 
village councils echoed features of the Ottoman 
system, while adding new functions (Antoun, Low-key 
politics, 30, 103-11). In Palestine, the mukhtars tended 
to represent the large clans (hamiila), rather than 
religious communities. There, too, however, a variant 
situation might appear, where the influential residents 
would dominate the village from behind the scenes, 


while a nonentity or front man would hold the office 


(Baer, Fellah, 137-41). Everywhere, some mukhiars’ 
chief interest lay in using the powers of the office for 
personal benefit. 

Wherever found, the mukhtars’ history appears to 
have been part of a long-term trend that tended over 
two centuries to erode the influence of local leadership 
figures while increasing that of the central govern- 
ment. Not only had this been the original reason for 
transplanting the office of mukhtar from Istanbul to 
Anatolia in 1249/1833, in order to supplant the local 
ayan [q.v.], but a parallel effect appeared in the later 
introduction of mukhiars into Palestinian districts that 
had been dominated, up to that point, by shuyukh al- 
nahiya. This phenomenon perhaps explains the 
unfavourable comparisons sometimes drawn between 
Shaykh and mukhtar (Baer, Fellah, 131-4; Batatu, Social 
classes, 196). In more recent times, loss in the mukhtars’ 
relative prominence seems to correlate with the 
decline of traditional kinship-based structures of social 
dominance within the village, growth in villagers’ 
access to opportunities outside the village and the 
increasingly burdensome workload expected of the 
mukhtars (Baer, Fellah, 140-1). 

In Egypt, the figure most nearly comparable to the 
mukhtar is the ‘umda [q.v.]; however, the role of the lat- 
ter varies in ways reflecting differences in the history 
and ecology of the Nile valley (Baer, Fellah, 134-5). 
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: 7 (C.V. FinDLey) 

aL-MUKHTAR s,s. ABI ‘UBAYD at-TuHakarFi, 
leader of a pro-‘Alid movement which controlled 
al-Kiifa in 66-7/685-7. He claimed to be acting as the 
representative of the son of ‘Ali, Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya [g.v.], and his movement is often classified 
as an early manifestation of extremist Shi‘ism. This 
article, which draws mainly on the detailed narratives 
given by al-Tabari, al-Baladhuri and Ibn A‘tham al- 
Kiafi, concentrates on his life and involvement in the 
events of his time. For further discussion of the impor- 
tance of al-Mukhtar’s movement in the development 
of Muslim sectarianism, see KAYSANIYYA and 
KHASHABIYYA. 

He is reported as being descended from the Thakafi 
clan of ‘Awf b. Kasi, one of the Ahlaf Thakif, and is 
said to have been born in A.D. 622. In 40/660-1, how- 
ever, he is referred to as a ‘“‘young man’’ (ghulam 
shabb) and it was suggested by Levi Della Vida that the 
birth year has been supplied by tradition to provide a 
parallel with that of his adversary ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Zubayr [q.v.]. Al-Mukhtar’s father having been killed 
at the battle of the Bridge [see pyisr] in 13/634 in the 
early stages of the Arab advance into the Sasanid 
empire, he was brought up by his uncle Sa‘d b. 
Mas‘iid, who became governor of al-Mada’in under 
the caliph SAIt. 

Upon the death of ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya’s entry into 
al-Kufa (40/660-1), it is reported, al-Mukhtar sug- 
gested to his uncle that he curry favour with the new 
authority, and thereby obtain security for himself, by 
handing over ‘Ali’s son al-Hasan who had been 
wounded near al-Mada’in and had taken refuge in the 
house of the governor there. This is said to lie behind 
the suspicion and hostility which many of the Shi‘a 
felt towards him. According to al-Baladhuri’s version, 
al-Mukhtar was regarded as an ‘Uthmani [see aL- 
SuTHMANIYYA] by the Shi‘a. It could be that this story 
reflects al-Mukhtar’s subsequently proclaimed sup- 


port for Ibn al-Hanafiyya and the hostility towards 
him felt by the supporters of the descendants of ‘Ali 
through Fatima. It may be noted that, although he 
himself is not generally portrayed as hostile to the 
Fatimid line of descent (revenge for al-Husayn is said 
to have been at the centre of his propaganda), some 
of the sects associated with him regarded al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn as usurpers of the rights of Muham- 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya [see KAYSANIYYA]. 

Although al-Mukhtar’s subsequent opposition to 
Umayyad rule is signalled by the report of his refusal 
to testify to Ziyad b. Abihi against Hudjr b. ‘Adi [q. z. } 
in 51/671 and by that of his role in connection with the 
rising of Muslim b. ‘Akil [9.v.] in al-Kuifa in 61/680, 
he was criticised by the supporters of the ‘Alids for his 
weak behaviour in the affair of Muslim. We are told 
that Muslim, who had come to al-Kiifa to prepare the 
way for the appearance there of al-Husayn, stayed in 
al-Mukhtar’s house and the latter attempted to 
mobilise support for him. At the critical time, how- 
ever, al-Mukhtar was away on his estate at Khutar- 
niya, failed to proclaim his support for Muslim, and 
tamely submitted to the Umayyad authorities. This 
apparently supine behaviour may perhaps be 
explained by the fact that Muslim had come out in 
revolt earlier than had previously been agreed upon 
and it is hardly consistent with the harshness of the 
Umayyad governor’s reported behaviour towards al- 
Mukhtar after he had submitted to him. In spite of his 
denial of any involvement with Muslim, and of the 
intercession of a number of influential men, al- 
Mukhtar is said to have been imprisoned and 
wounded in the eye by a blow from the enraged gover- 
nor, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad. 

Kept in prison until after the death of al-Husayn at 
Karbala? (10 Muharram 61/10 October 680), he is 
said to have been released through the intercession of 
his brother-in-law, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, who per- 
suaded the caliph Yazid I to order Ibn Ziy4d to let him 
go. Thereupon he left for the Hidjéz, where ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr, in Mecca, was publicly proclaim- 
ing his opposition to Yazid’s caliphate. Al-Mukhtar is 
said to have offered to give the bay‘a to Ibn al-Zubayr 
in exchange for a prominent position in his move- 
ment, but Ibn al-Zubayr insisted that he would only 
accept the bay‘a from him on the same terms as he was 
taking it from others. At one point al-Mukhtar is 
reported to have left Mecca and stayed for several 
months in al-Ta’if, before returning and participating 
alongside Ibn al-Zubayr and others in the defence of 
Mecca against the Syrian army commanded by al- 
Husayn b. Numayr {g.v.]. He is said to have fought 
bravely and prominently. After this he returned to al- 
Kifa, of his own volition and intending to exploit the 
unsettled situation there, according to the detailed 
account reported from Abi Mikhnaf. There are, 
nevertheless, occasional indications that al-Mukhtar 
might have tried to make it appear that he was co- 
operating with Ibn al-Zubayr, and al-Mas‘udi even 
reports that he was sent to al-Kifa by Ibn al-Zubayr 
as his governor. That seems unlikely, but it is credible 
that al-Mukhtar would have tried to win support from 
as many quarters as possible and for as long as possi- 
ble, narrowing his options only when necessary. 

Al-Kifa at this time (Ramad4n 64/April-May 684) 
was the scene of the movement of the Tawwabiin [q.v. | 
led by Sulayman b. Surad, and Aba Mikhnaf’s 
account tells us that al-Mukhtar began to compete 
with Ibn Surad for leadership of the pro-SAlid party 
there. He claimed that he had been sent by the Imam 
the mahdi, he disparaged Ibn Surad as lacking in 
military and political acumen, and he appealed for 
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support as the one most likely to achieve success. The 
town was under the dual authority of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Yazid al-Khatmi and Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. 
Talha, both acting on behalf of Ibn al-Zubayr. Al- 
Mukhtar was only moderately successful in his propa- 
ganda and the majority of the ‘Alid supporters still 
backed Ibn Surad, although the latter blamed al- 
Mukhtar when much of the support he had been 
promised failed to materialise. Some of the ashraf, 
nevertheless, are said to have seen al-Mukhtar as a 
greater threat than the Tawwabin and they denounced 
him to the two governors. Again he was arrested and 
imprisoned, although al-Khatmi is shown as quite 
sympathetic to him. 

It is possible that there is some confusion or 
duplication of the tradition here, for once again we are 
told that al-Mukhtar owed his release to ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar, who wrote to the two amirs and persuaded 
them to let him go. While he was still in prison, how- 
ever, the remnants of the defeated Tawwdabun returned 
to al-Kiifa from ‘Ayn al-Warda (late 65/spring 685?), 
and he is reported to have contacted them and won 
their support. Evidently his imprisonment was some- 
thing less than rigorous, for we are told that he was 
constantly visited by his supporters and could even 
afford to turn down their offer to release him. His 
eventual release, on the intercession of Ibn ‘Umar, 
was conditional upon his taking an oath that he had 
no hostile intentions against the authorities, but he is 
shown as taking this oath in a cynical manner—if the 
greater good demanded that he should break his oath, 
he would do so and perform kaffara [q.v.]. 

Ibn al-Zubayr replaced ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid and 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad over al-Kifa and sent ‘Abd 
Allah b, Muti‘ in their stead. His arrival in the town 
is dated Ramadan 65/May 658. Opposition to Ibn 
Muti‘ on the part of some of the tribal notables was 
manifested on the occasion of his introductory khujba, 
when his favourable references to Abu Bakr, ‘Umar 
and SUthman were met with demands that he follow 
the sira of ‘Ali, and support for al-Mukhtar continued 
to grow. In what again may be a confusion or duplica- 
tion of the tradition, we are told once more that he 
was denounced to the governor by some of the ashraf, 
but this time he managed to avoid the arrest which 
Ibn Muti‘ planned for him by the simple expedient of 
feigning illness and so being unable to answer the 
governor’s summons. 

By this time al-Mukhtar seems to have been 
actively planning a revolt. At what stage and why he 
identified himself as the agent (amin and wazir) of 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya is not clear. At one 
point, we are told, a group of his supporters who 
doubted the truth of his claims to be acting on behalf 
of Ibn al-Hanafiyya went to the latter to investigate 
the authenticity of the claim. He gave them an answer 
which to us seems somewhat less than clear, but it 
seems to have satisfied the doubters. Al-Mukhtar 
himself is portrayed as on tenterhooks, awaiting their 
return and fearing that the news they would bring 
would cause the desertion of a large body of his 
followers. When they appeared to confirm the 
veracity of his claim, his relief was great. As well as 
support for Ibn al-Hanafiyya, al-Mukhtar is also 
reported to have called to the Book of God and the 
Sunna of the Prophet and to have appealed for 
vengeance for al-Husayn and the other murdered 
members of ‘Ali’s family. 

A decisive stage in the development of his move- 
ment was his winning the support of the Hamdani 
leader Ibrahim Ibn al-Ashtar al-Nakha‘i [¢.v.]. The 
reports about this again indicate a certain amount of 


duplicity on al-Mukhtar’s part and, again, a recogni- 
tion of this by the person being duped who, never- 
theless, eventually threw his support behind the 
trickster. A key role in influencing Ibn al-Ashtar is 
ascribed to a letter purporting to have been sent to 
him from Ibn al-Hanafiyya but really written by al- 
Mukhtar himself. A number of al-Mukhtar’s leading 
supporters testified on oath to the authenticity of the 
letter, but ‘Amir al-Sha‘bi, who is cited by Aba 
Mikhnaf for this episode, did not testify. Ibn al- 
Ashtar himself understood what was going on, but, 
nevertheless, it did not prevent him from giving his 
allegiance to al-Mukhtar. 

The revolt had originally been planned for Muhar- 
ram 66/August 685. This was then changed to 14 
Rabi‘ I 66/19 October 685, but it seems to have been 
precipitated a day earlier by an incident in which Ibn 
al-Ashtar killed the chief of Ibn Muti*’s shurja, Ilyas b. 
Mudarib. The battle cry of al-Mukhtar and his men 
is given as ‘‘Vengeance for al-Husayn!’’ and ya Man- 
sur amit! This last phrase was subsequently to be used 
by the Hashimiyya at the end of the Umayyad period. 
Ibn al-Ashtar led the fighting on behalf of al- 
Mukhtar, while prominent among Ibn Muti‘’s com- 
manders were Shabath b. Rib‘“i of Tamim and Rashid 
b. Iyas b. Mudarib of Bakr. The death of the latter in 
the fighting seems to have marked a turning point. 

The names given of those involved in the fighting 
on both sides are almost invariably of leading Arabs. 
Some of the ashraf remained loyal to Ibn Muti‘ while 
others supported al-Mukhtar. The opposition to Ibn 
Muti‘ from some of the Kifan ashraf is expressed in 
their statements of loyalty to the memory of ‘Ali and 
their demands of vengeance for al-Husayn, but it is 
open to question whether their revolt was primarily a 
pro-‘Alid movement. The version of the Abii Mikh- 
naf tradition which appears in Ibn A‘tham al-Kafi 
does tend to portray it in that way, but al-Tabari’s 
version of that tradition seems more ambiguous. It 
may be that the emphasis on support for Ibn al- 
Hanafiyya became more pronounced after the defeat 
of Ibn Muti but that the tradition anticipates this 
development. An economic interest is hinted at when 
Ibn Muti* promised not to collect the surplus fay’ 
[g.2.] without the Kifans’ (i.e., the Arab warriors’) 
consent, but it may be that resentment about this had 
already developed to such an extent that it could not 
easily be defused. 

Al-Mukhtar is shown as conducting his propaganda 
in a type of rhyming prose which is grandiloquent and 
obscure at the same time and is, presumably, 
intended to convey a claim to some sort of inspiration. 
Some of the concepts which he used, such as that of 
the mahdi [q.v.], which were to become so important 
in pro-SAlid movements, also occur in the propaganda 
of the Tawwabin, but they seem to receive more 
prominence and to be developed further in Mukhtar’s 
movement [see AL~MAHDI]. 

Although they are rarely referred to explicitly or by 
name in the accounts of the fighting, it seems that al- 
Mukhtar’s forces included a significant number of 
non-Arab mawali, presumably prisoners of war and 
renegades from the time of the conquests and their 
descendants. At one point Shabath b. Rib‘i attempted 
to rally his men by accusing them of fleeing from their 
slaves, and the story is told of Shabath killing a mawla 
but sparing an Arab of the Bana Hanifa among the 
prisoners he had taken. In an address to his men, Ibn 
Muti warned that if they lost they would have to 
allow a share in the fay? to those who had no right to 
it, and he told them that he had heard that al- 
Mukhtar’s forces included ‘‘500 of your freed slaves 
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(muharrarikum)’’ under a commander of their own. He 
continued, “‘If they increase in number it can only 
mean the passing away of your power and authority 
and the alteration of your religion.” 

The fighting occupied some days. Eventually Ibn 
Muti‘ and his supporters took refuge in the kasr of al- 
Kifa and were besieged there for three days before the 
governor, accepting the advice of Shabath b. Rib 
and others, escaped by night, while Shabath and the 
others obtained a safe conduct from Ibn al-Ashtar and 
surrendered. Al-Mukhtar entered the kasr and next 
day took the bay from the ashraf and others. The 
bay‘a is said to have been given on ‘‘the Book of God 
and the Sunna of the Prophet, seeking vengeance for 
the blood of the family, waging dhad against the 
violators of God’s law (al-muhillin [g.v.]), protecting 
the weak (al-du‘afa”), and mutual support in peace and 
war’, 

Al-Mukhtar then appointed governors over the ter- 
ritories dependent on al-Kufa: Armenia, Adhar- 
baydjan, al-Mawsil, al-Mada?in, Bihkubadh (Upper, 
Middle and Lower), and Hulwan. The previous 
governor of al-Mawsil on behalf of Ibn al-~Zubayr, 
Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al-Kindi [9.v.], fled to 
Takrit but eventually came to al-Kiifa and submitted 
to al-Mukhtar. Basra and its territories remained 
under Zubayrid control in spite of an attempt by one 
of al-Mukhtar’s supporters to win the town over for 
him. Command of the shurta in al-Kifa was given to 
an Arab of Hamdan, but, significantly, we are also 
informed that al-Mukhtar had his own personal guard 
(haras) of mawali led by a mawlaé, Kaysan Abt ‘Amra 
[g.v.]. Sometimes we find the expression shurtat Allah, 
apparently as a designation for al-Mukhtar’s active 
supporters in general. 

Antagonism between the different groups in al- 
Kiifa remained, however, and eventually resulted in 
conflict. Some of the ashraf took advantage of rumours 
of a defeat of al-Mukhtar’s army in Mesopotamia and 
of the advance of a Syrian army under ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. Ziyad on al-Kifa to begin a revolt. They were 
mainly previous supporters of Ibn Muti‘, although 
mention is also made of at least one previous adherent 
of al-Mukhtar and of a supporter of the ‘Alids who 
had come from Basra attracted by the idea of revenge 
for al-Husayn. Shabath b. Rib‘T and Muhammad b. 
al-Ash‘ath are named among the leaders. The com- 
plaints of the rebels centred on what they saw as al- 
Mukhtar’s too favourable attitude to the mawalz, his 
making them recipients of fay’, and his freeing of the 
slaves of Arabs (for inclusion in his own force of non- 
Arabs). They also denied the truth of his claim to 
represent Ibn al-Hanafiyya. 

While Ibn al-Ashtar was away on campaign in the 
north, al-Mukhtar was forced to temporise with the 
rebels, but when, having been called back, Ibn al- 
Ashtar arrived in al-Kufa, he was able to crush them 
in fighting which centred on the Djabbanat al-Sabr‘. 
Many of the defeated leaders, including Shabath and 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath, escaped by fleeing to Basra, where 
they took refuge with Mus‘ab b. al~Zubayr. The 
fighting at Djabbanat al-Sabi is dated to 23 or 24 
Dhu ’1}-Hidjdja 66/21 or 22 July 686. 

The victory over the dissident ashraf was the oppor- 
tunity for a purge to be carried out in al-Kofa. Several 
men who had been, or were alleged to have been, 
involved in the killing of al-Husayn and his family at 
Karbala? were seized and killed, the most prominent 
of them being ‘Umar b. Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas in spite 
of a written promise of safe conduct which he had 
obtained from al-Mukhtar. As well as a means of 
liquidating possible sources of hostility in al-Kifa, the 


purge was used by al-Mukhtar to demonstrate his 
loyalty to Ibn al-Hanafiyya, to whom the heads of 
some of those slain were sent. Ibn al-Hanafiyya’s 
attitude to his self-proclaimed wazir and amin seems, 
however, to have remained distant and non- 
committal. He is said to have been willing to accept 
help from al-Mukhtar in the form of money and men 
when the latter sent the Khashabiyya to Mecca to 
deliver the mahdi from the confinement in which Ibn 
al-Zubayr had put him. But, having been released by 
the coming of the Khashabiyya, he proved unwilling 
to go to al-Kufa to join the man who claimed to be his 
representative and he retired, instead, to al-Ta’if. 

Following the defeat of the rebellion in al-Kifa, 
Ibn al-Ashtar was again sent to the north to meet the 
Syrian army which, with ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad by 
now having” established some control in 
Mesopotamia, was marching south to attack al-Kafa. 
At the battle on the river Khazir [9.v.] near Mawsil, 
al-Mukhtar’s army defeated that of the Syrians, and 
‘Ubayd Allah, who is portrayed in the tradition as the 
man ultimately responsible for the killing of al- 
Husayn at Karbala’, was killed along with many 
others. Tradition often dates the battle to the very 
anniversary of Karbala’, 10 Muharram 67/6 August 
686. 

In the accounts of al-Mukhtar’s seizure of power 
and his domination of al-Kufa, there are frequent 
references to ideas and practices which would appear 
to be invalid from a later Sunni or Shi‘7 point of view. 
Not only are there the many allusions to the belief in 
Ibn al-Hanafiyya as the mahdi, but there is at least one 
tradition which seems to indicate that al-Mukhtar 
himself was regarded as ma‘sim (whatever that might 
mean in this context [see ‘tsma]) by some of his 
followers, and other reports which say that he claimed 
to be visited by the angels Gabriel and Michael. In the 
prelude to the battle on the Khazir we find various 
stories concerning an empty chair which some of al- 
Mukhtar’s partisans transported on a mule and 
venerated in the manner, we are told, of the Israelites 
and the Ark of the Covenant (al-tabat) or, more 
derogatively, the Golden Calf. In the way in which 
this information is presented, some of it could be 
dismissed as an attempt to portray al~Mukhtdar as a 
trickster and his followers as credulous ‘‘extremists’’. 
However, taken together, such reports convey the 
impression that the movement led by al-Mukhtar was 
one with distinctive but not easily analysable religious 
ideas. Presumably, in preparing the way for the com- 
ing of the mahdi, al-Mukhtar and his followers saw 
themselves in an apocalyptic role, and this view of his 
movement was shared by the contemporary Christian 
Syriac writer, John of Phenek (Bar Penkaya), who 
saw the rise of the ethnically diverse shurta as an act of 
God intended to overthrow the rule of the Ishmaelites 
and usher in the end of time. 

Following the great victory on the Khazir, the col- 
lapse of al-Mukhtar’s power seems to have been 
remarkably swift. Incited by the ashraf who had fled to 
Basra, and taking advantage of an apparent estrange- 
ment between al-Mukhtar and Ibn al-Ashtar who now 
remained in Mawsil, the governor of Basra, Mus‘ab 
b. al-Zubayr, launched an attack on al-Kifa. The 
Basran forces were led by al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra 
[g.v.] who had proved so effective in combatting the 
Kharidjites, and he achieved a major victory over al- 
Mukhtar’s army at al-Madhar on the Tigris. This was 
probably in the late summer of 686. The advantage 
gained there was pressed home and al-Mukhtar’s 
forces were subsequently virtually destroyed at 
Harira’, al-Mukhtar himself being forced to take 
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refuge in the kasr of al-Kifa. There he was besieged 
for some months and deserted by most of his 
followers. Eventually he and a handful of remaining 
supporters came out to fight and he was killed. His 
hand was cut off and hung at the gate of the mosque, 
one of his wives who refused to condemn him as an 
impostor was executed, and many of his followers 
were slaughtered by the victorious Zubayrid 
authorities and the returning ashraf. The most 
generally accepted date for al-Mukhtar’s death is 14 
Ramadan 67/3 April 687, but variants are given in the 
sources. 

Questions about sincerity and motives are probably 
unanswerable, and any general interpretation of al- 
Mukhtar and his movement is difficult, given the 
nature of the source material. The importance of the 
man and the movement seems to lie in three main 
areas, however. In the first place, it seems clear that 
this was the first episode since the establishment of 
Arab rule in which the mawali played a decisive role. 
One must distinguish between the nature of these 
mawali and those who were to become a problem later 
for the Umayyad caliphate, and one should not por- 
tray the support for al-Mukhtar as coming only from 
them. But that they constituted a major and distinc- 
tive element in the movement which he led seems 
clear and confirmed by the witness of Bar Penkaya. 
Secondly, there appear to be links between, on the one 
hand, the movement led by al-Mukhtar and, on the 
other, the Hashimiyya which was eventually to over- 
throw the Umayyad caliphate. These links consist in 
the fact that the ‘Abbdsids claimed to have inherited 
the imamate from a son of Ibn al-Hanafiyya, Abu 
Hashim [q.v.], who had the support of a part of the 
movement which al-Mukhtar had led and which sur- 
vived his death, and they are evident in the use by the 
Hashimiyya of some of the same ideas and ter- 
minology which occur in the sources in the accounts 
of al-Mukhtar’s career. Finally, it seems that it was 
among the supporters of al-Mukhtar that some of the 
ideas which were to become regarded as typical of 
Shri Islam, and not only in its ‘‘extremist’’ (ghuluww) 
forms, were first manifested. There has sometimes 
been a tendency to regard this as the result of the cor- 
ruption of a pure Islam by the influence of the non- 
Arabs from diverse religious and _ cultural 
backgrounds, but this begs many questions about the 
nature of Islam before the time of al-Mukhtar. 
Perhaps one can say, however, that his movement was 
an important part of the background from which a 
more clearly definable ‘‘classical’’ Islam would even- 
tually emerge. 
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i (G.R. Hawtinec) 
aL-MUKHTAR B. ‘AWF at-AZDI, Kharidjite 
agitator, also well-known by his kunya ABU 
HAMZA. 

A native of Basra, he carried out part of his activity 
in Mecca, where he used to go in order to stir up 
revolt against the Umayyad caliph Marwan II b. 
Muhammad [q.v.]. At the instance of Aba ‘Ubayda 
Muslim b. Abi Karima, alias Karzin, a traditionist 
who was the leader of the Ibadis of Basra, he became, 
from 128/745-6 onwards, a supporter of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Yahya, surnamed Talib al-Hakk [g.v.], whom he met 
in Mecca, followed to Hadramawt and recognised as 
Imam. When the latter decided to occupy the Holy 
Cities, he sent to the north an army of a thousand men 
commanded by Abt Hamza. The sequence of events 
is not clearly established, but it seems that the rebel 
occupied Mecca easily by taking advantage of the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage (129/August 747). It was 
in these circumstances that he pronounced a famous 
khutba in which he summarised, according to the 
Kharidjite perspective, the history of the beginnings 
of Islam, made an apology for the Prophet and the 
first three caliphs, showed himself rather tepid with 
regard to ‘Ali, then attacked violently the Umayyads 
and Shi‘is before eulogising his own companions (see 
al-Djahiz, Bayan, ii, 122-5, who calls him Yahya b. al- 
Mukhtar; cf. al-Tabari, ii, 2009; the Aghdni, ed. 
Beirut, xxiii, 135-9, places this khutba in Medina and, 
in comparison with the Bayan, gives an appreciably 
different text of it, which was translated by G. van 
Viloten, Recherches sur la domination arabe, in Verhande- 
lingen der Kon. Akad. van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam 
(1874), app. iv, 75-8, and reproduced notably by Ibn 
Abi’1-Hadid, Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, i, 456; the version 
of the Bayan was translated by Ch. Pellat, Milieu, 212- 
13; the Aghani, xxiii, 130-4, contains further sermons 
of Aba Hamza). 

Once master of Mecca, Abt: Hamza dispatched one 
of his lieutenants, Baldj b. ‘Ukba al-Azdi, to Medina, 
which he eventually seized. It is probably at this time 
that Abi Hamza pronounced at least one of the 
khutbas which the Aghani ascribes to him. Marwan II 
was not slow to send a strong army of Syrians, under 
the command of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b. 
‘Atiyya al-Sa‘di, who encountered the rebel troops in 
the Wadi ’I-Kura and cut them to pieces (Djumada I 
130/January 748); Baldj remained on the field of bat- 
tle. As for Aba Hamza, he moved to confront Ibn 
“Atiyya, was killed and hung on the gallows, while his 
head was sent to Marwan II b. Muhammad. 
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MUKHTAR PASHBA, GHaziI AHMED, Ottoman 
Turkish general and statesman, was born in 
Bursa on 30 November/1 December 1839, the son of 
a local notable prominent in the silk trade. On his 
father’s death, his uncle enrolled him in the local 
military school from where he advanced to the War 
College (Mekteb-i Harbiyye) in Istanbul. He graduated 
in March 1860, then trained as a staff officer and 
emerged in 1861 as staff captain. He distinguished 
himself during campaigns in Herzogevina and 
Montenegro (1861-3) and was appointed instructor in 
the ‘‘art of war’’ at the War College when he was 
wounded. He was promoted to the rank of major in 
April 1864 and sent as staff officer to Derwish Pasha, 
who was engaged in carrying out reforms in Kozan. 
Mukhtar served as tutor to Prince Yusuf ‘Izz al-Din 
(1865) and was included in the Sultan’s entourage 
when ‘Abd al-‘Aziz visited Europe in 1867. (During 
these years, he established close relations with the 
Ottoman household, relations which he maintained 
until his death.) In 1868, he was head of a border 
commission in the Montenegro-Herzegovina region; 
the following year he became a colonel and a member 
of the local military council (Shird-yi ‘Askeri). Due to 
illness, he resigned from the commission and returned 
to Istanbul in 1870. 

Ahmed Mukhtar rose to the rank of brigadier- 
general in 1870 and was sent to serve under General 
Redif Pasha in Yaman. He distinguished himself in 
the campaign, the conduct of which he took over in 
1871 as General of a Division (Ferik) with the title of 
Pasha. He remained in Yaman until May 1873, 
acting as the governor (wali) and commander of the 
Seventh Army, when he was appointed Minister of 
Public Works and ordered back to the capital. In the 
years that followed, he was governor of Crete and 
Erzurum, and given the commands of the Second and 
Fourth Armies respectively with the rank of Mishir or 
Field Marshal. He was recalled to Istanbul in 
December 1875 and sent to Bosnia and Herzegovina 
with orders to quell the rebellion which had recently 
broken out in the Balkans. After some initial suc- 
cesses, he was defeated in April 1876 at Duga Pass in 
Herzegovina. When Russia declared war in April 
1877, Mukhtar was given supreme command of the 
Caucasus front. He fought valiantly against great 
odds and won the title Ghazi; the Ottoman army col- 
lapsed because, as Mukhtar Pasha complained, 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II [g.v.] refused to send rein- 
forcements, preferring to keep his reserves for the 
defence of the capital. 

Mukhtar was recalled to Istanbul and given the task 
of organising the defence of Istanbul and Cataldja 
against the invading Russian army, though he 
disagreed with the Sultan over strategy. He was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of Artillery 
(Topkhane-yt ‘Amire Miishirt) on 24 April 1878 and in 
September sent to Crete to restore order. Following 
the signing of the Treaty of Berlin, he led the commis- 
sion to demarcate the new Greek-Turkish border but 
with no success. He was then appointed commander 
of the Third Army and governor of Monastir (27 
March 1879). The following year, on 31 August, he 
was made vice president of the High Commission for 
Military Inspection over which ‘Abd al-Hamid per- 
sonally presided, advising the latter on military mat- 
ters. Following the British occupation of Egypt, 
Mukhtar was appointed High Commissioner 
(Fewkal‘ade Komiser) on 6 March 1882 and sent to 


Cairo to negotiate a British withdrawal. Instead, he 
was forced to remain in Egypt as the Ottoman High 
Commissioner until the constitutional revolution of 
July 1908. During these years he lived in a state of 
political inactivity which did not suit his ambitious 
temperament. During these years, he wrote a book on 
the reform of the Islamic calendar in which he 
advocated a uniform Hidjra solar year for all 
Muslims. 

Mukhtar Pasha returned to Istanbul in September 
1908 and was appointed to the newly-created Senate, 
whose vice-president he became. The following year 
he resigned as High Commisioner of Egypt as well as 
from the Council of Military Affairs, and retired from 
the army. The abortive counter-revolution which 
broke out in the capital on 13 April 1909 gave him the 
opportunity to satisfy his political ambitions. He was 
prominent in the National Assembly which met at San 
Stefano (Yesilkéy), denouncing ‘Abd al-Hamid in bit- 
ter terms. He led the delegation which announced the 
accession of Mehemmed V [g.v.] as the new Sultan- 
Caliph and brought him to the War Ministry to 
receive the oath of allegience. Contemporaries noted 
how close he remained to the Sultan in the hope of 
being appointed Grand Vizier. But that was not to be, 
at least not for the moment, and he had to be satisfied 
with the presidency of the Senate (14 October 1911). 
His moment came in July 1912 when a rebellion in 
the army forced the resignation of the pro-Unionist 
[see ITTIHAD WE TERAKKI DJEM‘IYYETI] cabinet of Sa‘id 
Pasha and led to Mukhtar Pasha’s appointment on 22 
July. When the news of his appointment was brought 
to him, he was excited and exclaimed ‘‘It’s been forty 
years; finally it has happened today!’’ He formed 
what came to be known as the ‘‘Great Cabinet’’ 
because it included three former Grand Viziers, or as 
the ‘‘Father-Son Cabinet’’ because his son General 
Mahmiid Mukhtar Pasha was given the portfolio of 
Minister of the Navy. Mukhtar Pasha came to power 
at a very difficult time: the country was at war with 
Italy, Albania was in a state of rebellion, and the 
internal political situation was confused and volatile. 
He could do little to remedy any of these problems. 
With the outbreak of the Balkan Wars, he resigned on 
29 October 1912 and made way for the Anglophile 
Kamil Pasha who was expected to regain British sym- 
pathy for a beleaguered Turkey. Mukhtar remained 
in the Senate until 1918 and died in his eightieth year 
on 21 January 1919. He was buried in the courtyard 
of the Fatih mosque in Istanbul with all the pomp and 
ceremony befitting an honoured soldier and 
statesman. : 
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AL-MUKHTARA, the capital of the ephemeral 
Zandj ‘‘state’’ and of the movement which violently 
shook lower ‘Irak and lower Khizistan between the 
years 255/869 and 270/883 [see ‘ALi B. MUHAMMAD]. 

We have very little information about the first cam- 
ping places of the insurgents, and absolutely nothing 
about the very first one, that which existed at Furat al- 
Basra at the place called Bi?r Nakhl. Nor do we know 
anything about the second one, that of the Maymun 
canal, except that it was sown with stakes on which 
were impaled the heads of those of the enemy killed in 
the course of the fighting. As for the one situated 
between the Abu Kurr4 canal and the al-Hadjir one, 
SAli b. Muhammad, the rebel chief, had ordered his 
followers to build huts. 

Eventually, the rebels built their mains towns: al- 
Mania (‘‘the Strongly-defended’’) and al-Mansira 
(‘‘the Victorious’’), both to the northwest of Basra, 
and then al-Mukhtara (‘‘the Chosen one’’) to the 
southeast of the city. Al-Mani‘a (the town of 
Sulayman b. Misa al-Sha‘rant) was situated in Sak 
al-Khamis on the Baratik canal; it was defended by 
walls and moats. It seems to have been fairly impor- 
tant since al-Tabari, iii, 1963-4 and passim, stresses 
that 5,000 Muslim women captives were able to be 
released here. Al-Mansira (the town of Sulayman b. 
Djami‘) was situated in Tahitha. It was likewise for- 
tified (with five enceintes and as many moats), and 
must have been even bigger than the first one, since 
10,000 women and children captives were found there 
(al-Tabari, iii, 1970-2 and passim; it is not however 
known how far the recorded figures correspond to 
reality). 

If, in regard to al-Mani‘a and al-Mansira, one 
might well ask oneself whether it was not simply a 
question of fortresses built at the side of existing 
towns, this is nevertheless not the case regarding the 
Zandj capital, al-Mukhtara. This was indeed a very 
large town, completely constructed by the rebels 
(from Radjab 256/June-July 870 onwards) in a spot 
chosen for its inaccessibility (it was from there that 
raids were sent out, and the rebels returned thither in 
order to feel secure). At the outset, it seems to have 
borne the name of Mu‘askar al-Imam (‘‘the Imam’s 
camp’’; see G.C. Miles, Trésor de dirhems du IX" stécle, 
in Mémoires de la Mission archéologique en Iran, xxxvii 
[1960], 73). There are many items of information in 
al-Tabari on this subject, but they are more useful for 
elucidating the course of events in the warfare than for 
giving information on the town itself (F. al-Samir, 
Thawrat al-Zandj, 135-44, has brought together the 
sparse pieces of information on this last in ch. 6 of his 
study). 

It is clear that we only know its location approx- 
imately; it was situated on the two banks of the Abu 
*1-Khasib canal, a western affluent of the Tigris, and 


was intersected by several other canals. The entrance 
of the main canal was closed by an iron chain and two 
stone barrages and had two bridges over it. Two other 
bridges on the Abu ’I-Khasib canal connected the two 
parts of the town and two further bridges on the 
Manka canal are also mentioned. Walls, with various 
kinds of engines of war mounted on them, encircled 
the whole of the town. The greater part of the houses 
must have been constructed of sun-dried brick and 
palm branches, but many palaces of leading figures, 
notably that of ‘Ali b. Muhammad, were built of fired 
brick; the portal of his palace had been carried off 
from Basra. This palace was situated in the western 
part of al-Mukhtara (in the angle formed by the Tigris 
and the Abu ’1-Khasib canal) and gave on to the field 
where races were held. In the same part of the town 
were likewise to be found the houses of various chiefs 
and commanders of the rebels: Ibn Sam‘an, 
Sulayman b. Djami‘, Ankalay, al-Kalis and al- 
Djubba*y, as well as the Friday mosque, a prison and 
the al-Maymuna and al-Husayn markets. In the 
eastern part are mentioned the houses of al- 
Karnaba’i, Muslih al-Zandji and Aba ‘Isa; the 
palaces of al-Hamdani, Bahbidh b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
and al-Muhallabi; the al-Mubaraka market and the 
market for the sale of animals, in addition to another 
prison. But there further existed other buildings 
(offices of the different diwans, workshops for minting 
coinage, etc.) and other mosques in the town. 

Al-Mukhtara was thus the true capital of the Zandj 
“*state’’, being its political, administrative and com- 
mercial centre. It will probably never be possible to 
rediscover its exact site, in part because of the com- 
plete change in the beds of the watercourses, and in 
part because of the destruction wrought at the time of 
the capture of the town by the ‘Abbasid troops, when 
it was taken quarter by quarter and its palaces, 
buildings and markets destroyed and burnt suc- 
cessively. 

Bibliography: F. al-Samir, Thawrat al-Zandj, 
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Beirut 1961; H. Halm, Die Traditionen iiber den Auf- 
stand ‘Ali b. Muhammads, des ‘‘Herrn der Zang’’, einer 
quellenkritische Untersuchung, diss. Bonn 1967; A. 
Popovic, La révolte des esclaves en Iraq au IIF/IV. siécle, 
Paris 1976 (with detailed bibl.). (A. Popovic) 
MUKHTARAT ((a.), anthology, selection of 

poetry. 

1. In Arabic. Mediaeval tradition holds that the 
oldest anthology of Arabic poems is the small collec- 
tion of celebrated pre-Islamic kasidas variously known 
as ‘‘The seven long poems’’, al-Mu‘allakat [q.v.], al- 
Sumut, etc. It is probably the oldest in conception. 

The early ‘Abbasid period saw the compilation of 
the celebrated Mufaddaliyyat [g.v.]. Al-Asma‘i’s 
anthology of 92 kasidas by 71 poets (44 of them 
Djahilt), the Asma“iyyat, received relatively little atten- 
tion from mediaeval writers. A comment in the 
Fihrist, in the opinion of some scholars (e.g., 
Ahlwardt, Sammlung alter arabischer Dichter, Berlin 
1902, i, pp. x-xi), attributes this to the lack of 
philological curiosities in the book, but see Sezgin, 
GAS, ii, 55. It has also been suggested (Ahlwardt, Joc. 
cit., and al-Hashimi (ed.), Djamhara, 34) that the book 
was regarded as a mere depository of those texts col- 
lected by al-Asma‘i that failed to be included in the 
Mufaddaliyyat. Indeed, certain mss. containing both 
collections introduce the second with the words ‘‘Here 
begin the rest of the Asma‘iyyat....’’ The two 
anthologies were combined into one under the title 
Kitab al-Ikhtiyarayn by al-Akhfash al-Asghar (d. 
315/927). This is probably the anthology (and com- 
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mentary) that survives in two partial mss. (cf. K. al- 
Ikhtiyarayn, ed. Kabawa, Damascus 1974, 5-6). The 
book contains over fifty poems not included in any 
version of the anthologies on which it is presumably 
based. Inflation at the hands of a transmitter was not 
uncommon; already the Fihrist speaks of the poems in 
the Mufaddaliyyat as ‘‘now greater, now smaller in 
number’’ (cf. Lyall, The Mufaddaliyat, Arabic text, 
Oxford 1921, p. xvii). 

Seven groups of seven kasidas make up the 
Djamharat ash‘ar al-‘arab by Abi Zayd Muhammad b. 
Abi ’l-Khattab al-Kurashi (¢.v. in Suppl.], an obscure 
scholar who probably flourished in the latter part of 
the 3rd/9th Islamic century and may have lived into 
the 4th/10th. 

Later anthologies principally devoted to pre-Islamic 
and early Islamic kasidas rather than mukatfa‘at are the 
Mukhtarat shu‘ara? al-‘arab, compiled and supplied with 
commentary by Hibat Allah b. al-Shadjari (d. 
542/1148) and the vast Muntaha ’I-talab fi ash‘ar al-‘arab 
by Muhammad b. al-Mubarak b. Maymiun al- 
Baghdadi (6th/12th century). This last work incor- 
porates several of the earlier anthologies. Each of 
these collections preserves a few poems not found else- 
where and numerous valuable variants. 

A very different type of anthology—one of short 
texts (many of them, though by no means all, 
excerpts) thematically arranged under ten head- 
ings—was devised by the poet Abi Tammam (d. 
231/846 [g.v.]). The first and largest section, the 6a6 
al-hamasa (‘‘Book of Valour’’) in time gave the collec- 
tion its name. The Diwan al-hamasa includes mainly 
pre-Islamic and early Islamic poets, with a few from 
the ‘Abbasid age. The book was an enormous success; 
perhaps because it contained enough grammatical and 
lexical difficulty to satisfy the philologist and enough 
splendid poetry to satisfy anybody. Reputedly, Abi 
Tamm4am did not shrink from tinkering with the 
texts. In this regard, al-Marziiki, who thought Abu 
Tammam too artificial a poet, writes of the 
anthologist: ‘‘If God brought them back to life, the 
poets would perhaps follow Abi Tammam and sub- 
mit to him’’ (ed. Amin-Hartn, Cairo 1967, i, 84). 

Abt Tammam is reported to have compiled several 
other anthologies. Of these, the Wahshiyyat (also 
known as the Lesser Hamasa) is extant and edited. It is 
a collection of unfamiliar pieces, made on the same 
plan as the Diwan al-hamasa. His Mukhtarat ash‘ar al- 
kabail, no doubt based on tribal diwans (cf. GAS, ii, 
36-46) available to him, was still known to ‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Baghdadi (d. 1093/1682), who cites it in the 
Khizana. 

The Diwan al-hamasa started a vogue [see HAMASA]. 
Abi Tammam’s younger contemporary, al-Buhturi 
{g.v.], compiled an anthology divided into 174 abwab. 
It appears to have met with little success. Only one 
surviving ms. is known. Subsequent compilers of 
hamasa books admit a much greater sampling than 
Abu Tammam does from the work of the muhdathun 
and their followers; nonetheless, hamdasa refers to a 
distinct tradition of chrestomathies. Abi Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah al-‘Abdalakant al-Zawzani (d. 431/1030) 
writes that he intends his Hamasat al-zurafa? min ash‘ar 
al-muhdathin wa ’l-kudama? as a beginner’s access to 
Abi Tammam’s Hamasa, roughly equal in size but 
easier in vocabulary and ma‘Gni (ed. al-Mu‘aybid, 
Baghdad 1973, i, 15). The Hamasa of Ibn al-Shadjari 
(d. 542/1147) in its bab al-sifat wa ’l-tashbihat reflects 
the taste of the age for graceful mannerism, but about 
a quarter of the anthology is devoted to the 6ab al- 
Shidda wa ’l-shadja“a, in which passages by pre-Islamic 
and early Islamic poets predominate. Among other 


extant hamdsa anthologies are al-Hamasa al-basriyya by 
Sadr al-Din ‘Ali b. Abi ’1-Faradj al-Basri (d. probably 
659/1249), a book frequently used by al-Suyidti, al- 
‘Ayni and al-Baghdadi; and al-Tadhkira al-sa‘diyya by 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-‘Ubaydi (d. 8th 
century A.H.). Al-Basri acknowledges his debt to 
earlier famasa and amali books in mostly general 
terms; al-‘Ubaydi tells us that his principal sources 
are the hamasa books of Aba Tammam, Abi Hilal al- 
‘Askari and Ibn Faris (these last two now lost). 

Besides the hamdasas, there were other thematically 
organised anthologies, in which the emphasis was 
clearly on the wit and elegance of the new poetry 
rather than the fakhéma and djazdla of the old. (One of 
the earliest, the K. al-Zakra by Ibn Dawid, d. 
294/909, is discussed below.) The uses of poetry as a 
test and badge of culture in polite society helped create 
an audience for such works. Thus in the preface to the 
Kanz al-kuttab (published as al-Muntahal, Alexandria 
1319), al-Tha‘alibi [g.v.], d. 429/1038 (or perhaps al- 
Mikali, d. 436/1044, cf. Brockelmann, SI, 501) writes 
that the verses in the collection are suitable for use in 
private or official correspondence. In the introduction 
to his Diwan al-ma‘ani, Abi Hilal al-‘Askari (d. after 
400/1010 [¢.v.}) warns that he who would use culture 
to open doors to the assemblies of the great must be 
ready for questions of the form ‘‘What are the finest 
verses on the subject of...?’? Such anthologies can be 
quite small (e.g., al-Tha‘alibi’s Ahsan ma sami‘tu); 
some, like Abi Hilal’s, are sizable. It should be noted 
that ma‘ani in Abi Hilal’s title is not a precise 
technical term; the citations range from well-turned 
conceits to long passages (as for instance from al- 
Nabigha’s and al-Buhturi’s poems of apology) that 
illustrate the fine handling of larger themes. (Note 
also that while the anonymous Madjmi‘at al-ma‘ani is 
an anthology of a similar sort on a smaller scale, 
ma‘ani in some titles refers to the simple elucidation of 
sense, e.g., the Ma‘ani ‘l-shi by al-Ushnandani, d. 
288/901.) 

The Yatimat al-dahr of Abi Mansir al-Tha‘alibi (d. 
429-1038) is the first anthology extant in which poetry 
and, to a lesser degree, art prose by the author’s con- 
temporaries and near-contemporaries are collected 
and grouped according to geography. This book, 
which emphasises texts rather than biographies or 
akhbar, is a rich record of a century of great creativity. 
It represents poets from Khurasan to Andalusia. Al- 
Tha‘alibr himself wrote a sequel, the Tatimmat al- 
yatima. Of its edited successors, mention may be made 
of the Dumyat al-kasr of al-Bakharzi (d. 467/1075 
[g.v.}); the Kharidat al-kasr by ‘Imad al-Din al-Katib 
al-Isfahani (d. 597/1201 [q.v.]) (separate editions have 
been made of the parts dealing with Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq, and North Africa, Sicily and Andalusia); the 
Rayhanat al*alibba? of Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Khafadji (d. 1069/1659  [4..]) 
(especially strong on Egypt and Syria); its sequels, the 
Nafhat al-rayhana by Muhammad Amin al-Muhibbi (d. 
1111/1699 [g.v.}) (Syria especially richly represented) 
and the Sulafat al-‘asr by Ibn Ma‘siim al-Madani (d. 
1104/1692) (strong on the Hidjaz, Mecca and 
Medina). The notices in the first two of these works 
tend to be quite spare; later, as they come to serve as 
display windows for the anthologist’s rhymed prose, 
they become longer. It is symptomatic that the author 
of the Kharida should quote a phrase of al-Hariri’s to 
describe a personage (Kharida, Kism shu‘ara? al-Sham, 
ed. Faysal, Damascus 1959, ii, 93). 

Among anthologies concerned with particular 
regions, outstanding are several works devoted to the 
poetry and art prose of the Muslim West, such as the 
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great al-Dhakhira ft mahdsin ahl al-djazira by Ibn Bassam 
al-Shantarini (d. 543/1147 [g.v.]) who in his preface 
shows himself an ardent advocate of Andalusian 
culture, the Kala*id al-“tkyan and the Matmah al-anfus 
by al-Fath b. Khakan (ff. 6th/12th century [9.v.]) and 
the anthology of Sicilian poetry by Ibn al-Katta‘ (d. 
515/1121) the K. al-Durra al-khatira min shu‘ara? al- 
djazira, only parts of which have survived in small 
anthologies extracted from it [see IBN AL-KATTA‘]. 
“Isam al-Din SUthman b. ‘Ali al-SUmari (12th/18th 
century, whose al-Rawd al-nadr fi tarjamat udaba? al-‘asr 
is an anthology of the poets of ‘Irak and Rim, still 
sees himself as a follower of al-Tha‘alibi and al-Fath 
b. Khakan. 

Certain anthologies are devoted to single topics, 
arid some books are in large part anthologies devoted 
to single topics. The first volume of Ibn Dawiid’s K. 
al-Zahra is an anthology of love poetry offered in 
illustration of the aspects of love; the second volume 
is addressed to the other themes of poetry. Hispano- 
Arabic nature poems (and art prose on the same sub- 
ject) are collected in al-Badi* fi wasf al-rabi* by Abu ’1- 
Walid Isma‘il b. Amir al-Himyari (d. 440/1048). A 
late example is al-Muntakhab fr djam‘ al-marathi wa ’l- 
khutab by Fakhr al-Din al-Turayhi al-Nadjafi (d. 
1085/1674) which is, among other things, a 
chrestomathy of elegies for the afl al-bayt. We may 
mention here an important anthology conceived to 
illustrate a particular poetic form: the first part of the 
Dar al-tiréz in which Ibn Sana? al-Mulk (d. 609/1211 
(q.v.]) published a selection of Andalusian muwagh- 
shahat [q.v.] by way of introducing the reader to his 
own. 

Discussions of a rhetorical nature gave rise to cer- 
tain kinds of anthology. The dispute about the relative 
merits of the ‘‘ancients’’ and the ‘‘moderns’’ promp- 
ted the K. al-Ashbah wa ’l-nazair by the Khalidi 
brothers who flourished in the second half of the 4th 
century A.H. [see AL-KHALIDIYYAN!]. The authors 
take various ma‘ani, in no particular order, citing brief 
excerpts or fairly long passages, and give instances of 
their use by old poets and new. Ibn Sa‘id (d. 685/1286 
[q.v. ]) devotes a large part of his ‘Unwan al-murkisat wa 
‘l-mutribat to verses from East and West that show 
striking originality. There are anthologies of similes. 
We may mention the K. al-Tashbihat by Ibn Abi ‘Awn 
(d. 322/933 [q.v.]) and the Andalusian K. al-Tashbihat 
by Ibn al-Kattani (d. 420/1029). The manner of a 
later period is represented in part by the Ghara7tb al- 
tanbihat ‘ala ‘adja°ib al-tashbihat, by bn Zafir al-Azdi 
(d. 613/1216 or 623/1226 [9.v.]), a man who com- 
pared bananas to miniature elephants’ tusks covered 
in gold leaf (ed. Sallam and Djuwayni, Cairo 1971, 
114). 

pike handbooks need illustration; in a large 
book the illustrations can form a chrestomathy of 
rhetorical felicities. An example is Ibn Ma‘sim’s 
Anwar al-rabi‘ ft anwa‘ al-badi*, a huge commentary on 
his own badi‘iyya. 

Selections made from the work of certain well- 
known poets also existed. The Khalidi brothers made 
a Mukhtar min shi‘r Bashshar, devoting, as in the K. al- 
Ashbah, much attention to the transmission and 
elaboration of ma‘ani. The great theorist of syntax and 
metaphor, ‘Abd al-K4hir al-Djurdjani (d. 471/1078), 
compiled a chrestomathy of brief passages from the 
diwans of al-Mutanabbi, Abu Tammam and _ al- 
Buhturi (ed. Maymani, al-Taraf al-adabtyya, Cairo 
1937). 

peo wine with Yunus al-Katib (2nd/8th century; 
cf. GAS, i, 368-9, ii, 92-3), the names of several 
anthologists have been handed down who compiled 


collections of poems that had been set to music. Of 
this type—but vastly extended—is the K. al-Aghani by 
Abu ’1-Faradj al-Isfahani. This monumental work 
uses the core collection of songs as an excuse for offer- 
ing rich historical and literary information about the 
poets (and much else) and many samples of their 
work. 

That the K. al-Aghani is based on an anthology of 
poetry is coincidental. Works of literary scholarship 
and adab partake of the nature of anthologies. In the 
K. al-ShiT wa ’l-shu‘ara, for instance, Ibn Kutayba 
{g.0.] frequently heads situations with ‘‘a choice 
passage by him is...’’ or similar phrases. The 
encyclopedic adab book by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (d. 
328/940 [¢.v.]), the ‘Zkd, includes an anthology of 
funerary elegies in one of its sections. Not surpris- 
ingly, the Kutb al-surir ft awsaf al-khumir by al-Rakik 
(or Ibn al-Rakik) al-Kayrawani (d. after 418/1027-8 
[see IBN AL-RAKiK]) includes an anthology of passages 
from wine poetry. Al-Kali’s (d. 356/967 [g.v.]) Amalz 
mingles philological information, etc., with selections 
of poetry, frequently under thematic headings. There 
is no hard and fast line between an anthology with 
much historical material, like the Dhakhira (see above), 
and a fabakat work about people who, among their 
other accomplishments, wrote poetry or art prose, like 
al-Hulla al-siyara? by the Andalusian Ibn al-Abbar (d. 
658/1260 [q.v.]). Ibn Sa‘id could draw on material in 
the historico-biographical works written by himself 
and members of his family when he compiled his 
anthologies of poetry, the ‘Unwan al-murkisat wa ’l- 
mutribat (see above) and the Raat al-mubarrizin. 

Tkhttyar, ‘‘choosing the best’’, was not a casual mat- 
ter. In the preface to the K. al-Muwashsha, primarily 
a discussion of elegance and love, al-Washsh@? (¢.v. | 
quotes the adage that a man’s :khtiyar discloses his 
quality of mind. The same remark is found in al- 
Husri’s [9.v.] preface to the Zahr al-adab. Some 
authors of anthologies accepted gifts from contem- 
poraries whose work they included; occasionally (as in 
the case of al-Fath b. Khakan) this may have coloured 
judgment. 

The compilation of anthologies of mediaeval poetry 
has continued in modern times. Remarkable 
examples are the Mukhtarat of al-Baradi (d. 1904 
(¢.v.]) and the Diwan al-shi‘r al-‘arabi by SAli Ahmad 
Sa‘id (b. 1930). 

Bibliography: Detailed historical prefaces 
accompany the modern editions of many of the 
works cited in the text. For further titles, commen- 
taries, translations and modern studies, see 
especially GAS, ii, 46-102, 439-41, 668-71. On the 
great classical mukhtarat of kasidas, see also Nasir al- 
Din al-Asad, Masadir al-shiS al-djahilt, Cairo 1962, 
573-91; Blachére, HLA, 139-52; and A. Arazi, La 
réalité et la fiction dans la poésie arabe ancienne, Paris 
1989, 23-31. (A. Hamort) 
2. In Persian literature. In Persian, the term 

mukhtarat was not commonly applied to an anthology: 
the title of the Mukhtar-ndma (translated by Hellmut 
Ritter as ‘‘Buch der Auswahl’’, cf. xiii-xiv [1961], 
195), a thematically arranged selection from Farid al- 
Din ‘Attar’s [g.v.] quatrains, is a rare conception. 
Although the cognate term :khttyarat can be met with 
occasionally, normal equivalents in the classical 
language are muntakhabat or iniikhab. The modern 
gulcin-i adabi is a neologism coined after the metaphor 
implied in the original Greek word. There are several 
other terms for collections which fit the definition of 
an anthology: a madjmi‘a is most often a volume of 
prose texts by more than one author; khulasa is 
especially applied to a selection made from an-exten- 
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sive work; baydds (‘‘blank book’’), djungs and safinas 
(both meaning literally ‘‘a boat’’) are informal 
notebooks with poetical fragments. It is hazardous, 
however, to distinguish these terms very neatly. They 
appear to have been used for volumes of varying sizes 
and mixed contents, including both prose texts and 
poems. Finally, the term éadhkkira should be taken into 
account, even if it only refers to the biographical 
material contained in the genre of anthologies con- 
cerned. 

Persian anthologies have so far not been studied as 
a special category of books. Yet the role which they 
played in the workings of literature was quite substan- 
tial. Very different types are to be considered under 
this heading. Their diversity reflects the multiple ser- 
vices which anthologies could render both to writers 
and readers. They were useful as private files of 
literary miscellanea, but also furthered the distribu- 
tion of texts, especially of poems. If they were based 
on careful selection and were properly arranged, they 
could assist in the formation of a corpus of canonised 
poetry. Their contents were an important source for 
writers who needed poetical quotations for their prose 
compositions or for anyone who wanted to add polish 
to his conversation. As far as the history of literature 
is concerned, the widespread interest in the collection 
and recording of poems, fragments and single verses 
often became essential for the preservation of texts 
which did not survive through the channels of the 
diwans, even if this was not always a primary aim. Not 
only proper anthologies but also biographical works, 
dictionaries and textbooks of literary theory saved a 
substantial amount of Persian poetry from oblivion. 
Anthologies also deserve our attention in their own 
right because they provide valuable insights into the 
production of books. 

A rough division could be made between, on the 
one hand, collections made for the private use of the 
compiler or a patron of his, and, on the other hand, 
public works designed according to certain generic 
rules and intended to be put into circulation under an 
author’s name. At the lower end of the former class 
are the private notebooks which were filled at random 
with extracts, mostly poetical. The contents are 
usually highly mixed and may even include poems 
and verses in more than one language. Although they 
are nearly always anonymous, there are some excep- 
tions. The personal taste of a prominent poet is 
reflected in Bayad-1 Mirza Bidil, containing the choice 
made by Bidil [g.v.] from the works of his predecessors 
(Rieu, Catalogue, ii, 737-8). 

A special group consists of private volumes which 
exhibit a much greater care of presentation and 
legibility than the simple notebooks. Ornamentation 
is not uncommon and may even include the illustra- 
tion by miniatures. These were obviously manuscripts 
made to order, as is occasionally confirmed by a col- 
ophon. A remarkable specimen is the Djung-i Iskan- 
dari, a two-volume manuscript assembled at Shiraz in 
813-4/1410-1 for the library of the Timurid prince 
Djalal al-Din Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh. The 
manuscript was aptly styled ‘‘a pocket library”’ as it 
contains a most diverse selection of Persian texts 
(Rieu, op. ct., 868-71). To the same class belong the 
finely executed anthologies of lyrical poetry which are 
to be found in several collections of manuscripts (see, 
e.g., Rieu, op. ctt., 734 ff.; Ethé, Catalogue India Office, 
no. 103; Chester Beatty Library, Catalogue, nos. 103, 
124 and 127). There are volumes especially concerned 
with a single type of verse or a specific genre (e.g., 
ghazals, ruba‘is, mu‘ammas, satire or religious poetry); 
others focus on certain periods or subjects of special 
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interest to the compiler. The arrangements found in 
these collections are sometimes based on subjects and 
literary themes, sometimes on formal criteria like 
metre and rhyme or on the alphabetical order. Only 
rarely is a title or the name of the compiler mentioned. 

Quatrains have frequently been the subject of 
specialised anthologies like the aforementioned 
Mukhtar-ndma; several volumes containing quatrains 
were listed by F. Meier, Die schéne Mahsatt, Wiesbaden 
1963, 117 ff. (‘‘Quellenverzeichnis’’). More com- 
prehensive is the scope of the Mu°nis al-ahrar, a collec- 
tion of poetry in various forms completed in 741/1341 
by Muhammad b. Badr Djadjarmi [9.v. in Suppl.]. 
The author made a choice from the works of about 
two hundred poets, most of whom lived in the 7th- 
8th/i3th-14th centuries. The poems are arranged 
according to genre, verse form or subject matter into 
thirty chapters. A comparable collection from the 
8th/14th century, including also Arabic poems, is 
“Abd al-SAziz al-Kashi, Rawdat al-nazir wa-nuzhat al- 
khatir (cf. Ates, Farsga manzum eserler, no. 350). 

Extensive mathnawis were often distributed in 
excerpts. Such selections were made, for instance, 
from Firdawst’s Shah-nama (notably, the extracts with 
connecting prose texts by Tawakkul b. Tilak-beg 
made in the 17th century; see, e.g., Rieu, op. cit., 
539-40; Ethé, Catalogue India Office, nos. 882 ff.), 
Sana’i’s Hadikat al-hakika, the Khamsa of Nizami and 
the Mathnawi-yi ma‘nawi by Djalal al-Din Rami (cf., 
e.g., Ates, op. ctt., passim). Manuscripts of lyrical 
poetry sometimes do not contain the complete output 
of the poet concerned but only selections from a more 
comprehensive diwan. 

As books produced for a wider circle of readers, 
many Persian anthologies belong to the genre of the 
tadhkira, or ‘‘memorial’’ of the poets, which is 
characterised by a combination of biography and 
anthology. The history of the genre may go back as far 
as the early 6th/12th century, if it is correct to regard 
the lost Manakib al-shu‘ara? by Muwaffak al-Dawla 
Aba Tahir al-Khatini—a mustawfi in the service of 
Gawhar Khatin, the wife of Sultan Muhammad b. 
Malik-Shah (498-511/1105-18)—as a true tadhkira. 
The only trace the work has left is the quotation by 
Dawlat-Shah of Aba Tahir’s evaluation of a poem by 
Mu‘izzi [g.v.] (Tadhkirat al-shu‘Sara?, 58, 1. 15-18; see 
also 29, Il. 11-16, where Abi Tahir is cited without a 
reference to his book). The work is also mentioned by 
Hadjdjt Khalifa (ed. Fligel, vi, 152, no. 13,026), 
probably merely on the authority of Dawlat-Shah. See 
further, M. Kazwini, introd. to ‘Awfi, Lubab, i, waw- 
ha?; Browne, ii, 326-7; ‘Abbas Ikbal Ashtiyani, 
Yadgar, iv/5 (1327-8 sh./1949), 7-18; Storey, i/2, 783, 
n. 1; A. Guléin-i Ma‘ant, Tarikh-i tadhkiraha-yi farsi, 
ii, 294-302. 

The oldest work in this category still extant, the 
Lubab al-albab by Muhammad ‘Awfi [g.v.], was com- 
pleted in 617/1220-1 at Lahore. The author regarded 
himself as the creator of a new genre of Persian 
literary scholarship, meant to parallel the works on the 
“‘classes’’ (fabakat) of Arabic poets written by Ibn 
Sallam, Ibn Kutayba, Ibn al-Mut‘tazz, al-Tha‘alibi 
[g.vv.] and others. The Arabic fabakat works were 
anthologies compiled with a critical intent. Quality 
was of primary importance in the selection of the 
poems. The number of poets in each class, or genera- 
tion, was often restricted to a fixed number (cf. K. 
Abu Deeb, in The Cambridge History of Arabic Literature. 
‘Abbasid belles-lettres, ed. Julia Ashtiany et aliz, Cam- 
bridge 1990, 341-6). ‘Awfi’s classification was based 
on social distinctions as well as chronology. Poems 
written by non-professionals, like rulers, officials and 
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members of the Islamic clergy, were distinguished 
from the works of the court poets. The latter were 
classified according to the dynasties they served: the 
Tahirids, the Saffarids and the Sam4nids, the Ghaz- 
nawids and the Saldjaiks. A concluding section deals 
with the author’s contemporaries at the court of 
Lahore. The biographical information contained in 
the Lubab al-albab is notoriously meagre, but it should 
be considered that the compiler’s object was to pro- 
vide a selective anthology of court poetry rather than 
to serve the interests of literary history. 

The tadhkira actually derived its name from the 
Tadhkirat al-shu‘ara? of Dawlat-Shah [g.v.], finished 
about 892/1487. Like the Lubab al-albab, the principles 
adhered to in this work are the rules of the Arabic 
tabakat. Dawlat-Shah even followed the numerical 
restriction of that formula, as each of his seven classes 
does not comprise more than twenty Persian poets. A 
preliminary section deals with Arab poets and the 
work is concluded by a brief khatema on contem- 
poraries of the author. Dawlat-Shah devoted con- 
siderably more space to biographical information than 
SAwfi did. It is not surprising, therefore, that his 
Tadhkira has always been regarded in the first place as 
a work of literary history. 

In most of the numerous tadhkiras produced in the 
following centuries, a similar emphasis on biography 
can be noticed. As far as generations of poets previous 
to their own times are concerned, the authors mainly 
compiled data from earlier works, but they nearly 
always provide valuable information about contem- 
porary literature. Only the most important tadkkiras 
can be mentioned here (for more extensive lists, see 
the works by Storey and Gultin-i Ma‘ani quoted in 
the bibliography). 

Only slightly younger than Dawlat-Shah’s work is 
SAli-Shir Nawa’i’s [g.v. ] Madjalis al-nafats (896/1490- 
1), written in Caghatay Turkish, but also dealing with 
poets who wrote in Persian. It has been translated 
more than once into Persian. To the same period 
belongs the Bahdristan of Djami [¢.v.], the seventh 
chapter of which contains an anthology of the tadhkira 
type. The Tuhfa-yi Sami (ca. 957/1550) by Sam Mirza 
[g.v.] is especially concerned with early Safawid 
poetry. To the later half of the same century‘tbelongs 
Taki Kashi’s voluminous Khulasat al-ash“ar wa-zubdat 
al-afkar, which is still unpublished. Amin Razi’s 
geographically-arranged Haft iklim (1002/1593-4) is 
mainly a biographical work, which sphere of interests 
extends beyond literature. In Muhammad Sofi 
Mazandarani’s Bui-khana, on the other hand, the 
anthology predominates. Other notable works from 
the Safawid period are: Taki Awhadi, ‘Arafat al-‘arifin 
wa-‘arasat al-‘ashikin (1024/1615) and Muhammad 
Tahir Nasrabadi, Tadhkira-yi Tahir-t Nasrabadi 
(1083/1672-3). ‘Abd al-Nabi Fakhr al-Zamani Kaz- 
wini’s May-khana (1028/1619) is devoted especially to 
poets who wrote short mathnawis in the saki-nama 
genre. 

The poetry of the 12th/18th century in Persia was 
recorded by Muhammad ‘Ali Hazin in his Tadhktrat 
al-mu‘asirin (1165/1752) and by Lutf-SAli [g.v.] Beg 
Adhar in Atashkada (1174/1760-1 ff.). The latter 
tadhkira is a first-hand source on the bazgasht- adabi, 
the return to the stylistic ideals of mediaeval Persian 
poetry which took place in the middle of that century. 
The two-volume Magjma‘ al-fusaha? (1288/1871) of 
Rida-Kuli [g.v.} Khan Hidayat encompasses the 
entire tradition of the tadhkiras since ‘Awfi, adding to 
it new material from manuscripts in the compiler’s 
own library. It was the first anthology to be released 
in Persia in a printed (lithographed) form. The 


Rawdat al-arifin by the same author is an anthology of 
mystical poetry. 

The genre of the tadkkira also flourished on the 
Indian subcontinent. Outstanding works from the 
Indo-Persian tradition are Mir°at al-khayal (1102/1690- 
1) by Shir Khan Lodi, the three tadhkiras of Ghulam- 
‘Ali Azad Bilgramt, Yad-i bayda? (1148/1735-6), Sarw-i 
Gzad (1166/1752-3) and Khizana-yi “Samira (1176/1762- 
3) and ‘Ali-Kuli Khan Wélih, Riyad al-shu‘ara? 
(1160/1747). 

Until the present time, a great number of local 
tadhkiras were compiled, dealing with poetry from 
various regions in Persia. The tradition also lives on 
in modern scholarship. Some histories of Persian 
literature published in Persia, like Badi< al-Zaman 
Furuzanfar’s Sukkan wa _ sukhanwaran (1308-12 
sh./1928-33) and Dhabih Allah’s Tarikh-1 adabiyyat dar 
Iran (1338 sh./1959 ff.), still contain extensive selec- 
tions from classical literature. Two anthologies by 
Safa, Gangj-i sukhan (on poetry) and Gandjina-yi sukhan 
(on prose), played an important part in modern 
academic education. 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, Persian 
poets began to publish their works in periodicals 
which often had only a_ limited circulation. 
Anthologies of a new type could, therefore, still serve 
a useful purpose as a means to collect these scattered 
poems. A pioneer work was Muhammad-Rida Hasht- 
radi’s Muntakhabat-i athar az nawisandagan wa shu‘ara-yi 
mu ‘asir (Tehran 1342/1922), who was the first to draw 
the attention to the innovative work of Nima Yashidj. 
Notable modern anthologists were also H. Pizhman, 
Bihtarin-t ash‘@r (1313 sh./1934) and Sayyid 
Muhammad-Bakir Burka‘i, Sukhanwardn-i nami-yi 
mu‘asir (1329 sh./1950 ff.). In addition, the selections 
contained in E.G. Browne’s The press and poetry of 
modern Persia (Cambridge 1914), Dinshah J. Irani’s 
Poets of the Pahlavi régime (Bombay 1933) and Munibur 
Rahman’s Post-revolutionary Persian verse (Aligarh 1955) 
helped to make the modern poets known to the outside 
world. After the Second World War, the publications 
of volumes of poetry in the Western style gained cur- 
rency in Persia, especially among the poets following 
the modernist schools. However, anthologies like the 
repeatedly printed Daryish Shahin, Rahtyan-i shi%-i 
mu‘asir and Muhammad Hukuki, Shi%-i naw az aghaz 
ta imriz (1353 sh./1974), continued to appear serving 
both the needs of circulation and of critical selection. 
Modern prose was anthologised by Sa‘id Nafisi, 
Shahkarha-yi nathr-i farsi-yi mu“Gsir (1330-2 sh./1951-3), 
Faridin Kar, Shu‘laha-yi djawid (1336 sh./1957) and 
Muhammad-‘Ali Sipanli, Baz-dfarini-yi waki“iyyat 
(1349 sh./1970). 

Bibliography: Specimens of the various kinds of 
anthologies mentioned in the article are described 
in Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the 
British Museum, London 1881, ti, 734-40 and 
passim; H. Ethé, Catalogue of the Perstan Manuscripts in 
the Indian Office Library, London 1903, nos. 1739-58 
and passim; A.J. Arberry et ali, The Chester Beatty 
Library. A catalogue of the Persian manuscripts and 
miniatures, Dublin 1959-62 and A. Ateg, Istanbul 
kitiiphanelerinde farsga manzum eserler, Istanbul 1968; 
other catalogues of Persian manuscripts are also to 
be consulted. The tadhkiras were treated com- 
prehensively by Storey, i/2, 781-922, and by 
Ahmad Guléin-i Ma‘ani, Ta°rikh-i tadhkiraha-yi 
Farsi, 2 vols., Tehran 1348-50 sh./1969-71. On 
individual works, see N. Bland, On the earliest Persian 
biography of poets, by Muhammad Aufi, and some other 
works of the class called Tazktrat ul Shudra, in JRAS 
(1848), 111-76; Browne, A literary history of Persia, i- 
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iv, passim; R.A. Nicholson, An early Persian anthology, 
in Studies in Islamic poetry, Cambridge 1921, 1-42 (on 
‘Awfi); J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der 
schénen Redekiinste Persiens, mit einer Bliitenlese aus 
zweyhundert fpersischen Dichtern, Vienna 1818; 
Browne, The sources of Dawlatshah, in JRAS (1899), 
37-45, and Browne, LHP, ii, 436-7 (on Dawlat- 
Shah); Bland, Account of the Atesh Kedah, a biographical 
work on the Persian poets, by Hai Lutf Alt Beg, of 
Isfahan, in JRAS, vii (1843), 345-92; S. Churchill, A 
modern contributor to Persian literature, Rizd Kuli Khan 
and his works, in JRAS (1886), 196-206; cf. JRAS 
(1887), 163, 318. (J.T.P. pe Bruyn) 
3. In Turkish. The first samples of this genre in 
Classical Turkish literature stem from the 9th/15th 
century onwards. The word mukhtarat is not used in 
any period of Turkish literature, and the term 
medimi‘a was used till the Tanzimat period to repre- 
sent this genre. After the Tanzimat, muintekhabat 
(‘‘selections’’) was used till the Republican period. 
Starting from then, antolojt has been used up to the 
present time, but secki (‘‘anthology’’) has also been 
used alongside it. 

Medjmi“a (lit. ‘‘what has been collected together’) 
denotes a collection of either verse or prose or a mix- 
ture of both. Medjmi“as are given a name according to 
the subjects they contain, such as medjmu‘ati ’l-esh‘ar 
(or medjmit‘a-yi esh“ar), medimi‘atii *l-edwiye, medjmi‘atii 
L-ed‘iye, medjmi‘atii ’r-resa1l, etc. Although medjmii“as 
might contain Arabic and Persian poems along with 
Turkish ones, the selections may also be exclusively 
Turkish. After the Tanzimat, the medjmi‘a meant a 
periodical or journal, but dergi is now used to convey 
this meaning in modern Turkish. As a result, there is 
sometimes a confusion between the classical meaning 
of medimi‘a as ‘‘selection’’ and the modern meaning 
of ‘‘periodical’’. 

Before passing to the classification of medjmi‘as, it 
is worth touching on the importance of medjmi‘as in 
classical Turkish literature: (1) they might contain 
works whose existence is known by various sources, 
but which are themselves no longer extant; (2) they 
might contain a work which is totally unknown to the 
literary world and not mentioned in any sources, such 
as the kaside (eulogy) entitled Carkh-name, which is con- 
sidered one of the first products of Diwan literature 
and which expounds the religious and mystical 
thoughts of a Diwan poet. The kaside is to be found in 
a medjmi‘a entitled Dyami%i ’n-neza*ir; (3) one can find 
poems which some poets do not want to include into 
their diwan (collection) for some reason or other, such 
as the famous elegy for Prince Mustafa, the son of 
Sileyman I. Tashlidjali Yahya, the famous poet of the 
10th/16th century, wrote an elegy after Mustafa had 
been killed by his father but did not dare to put this 
poem into his diwan; nevertheless, it appears in some 
medimi‘as; and (4) medjmi‘as allowed the poems of 
poets who had no diwan of their own to be collected 
and studied, possibly constituting an important con- 
tribution to literature. 

If we classify classical Turkish medjma‘as, one sees 
that anthologies of pastiches (Medjmi‘atu ’n-neza*ir) are 
the first systematical medjmi‘as. Then, medjma‘as that 
contain various selections on a certain subject, like 
anthologies of poems (medjmi “ati ’l-esh“ar), anthologies 
of prayers (medjmi‘ati ‘l-ed‘iye), anthologies of folk- 
medicine (medjmi‘atii ’l-edwiye); anthologies concern- 
ing various treatises (medjmi ‘ati ’r-resa1l), anthologies 
of anecdotes (medjmi‘ati ’l-let@if), and anthologies of 
models for letter-writing (medjmi‘ati ’l-miinshe°at), 
made their appearance. Apart from this classification, 
there are medjmii‘as called by their compiler’s name, as 


well as medjmu‘as whose language and subject-matter 
are mixed. 

Anthologies of pastiches include: 

1. Medjmiati ’n-neza?ir. The only extant copy is 
located in the library of SOAS under the number 
27.689. In this medjmi‘a, which was compiled by 
“Omer b. Mezid in 840/1437, there are 397 poems of 
84 poets, including its compiler’s pastiches. This 
medjmu‘a was brought to light by S. Nizhet Ergun and 
was published in 1982 by Mustafa Canpolat 
(transcribed with an index). (An abridged copy of the 
medjmi‘a with 309 folios is extant in the Library of the 
Turkish Language Society.) 

2. Djamiti ’n-neza?ir. The only extant copy is located 
in the Beyazit Devlet Library in Istanbul, section 
Umumi 5782. It was compiled by Hadjdji Kemal of 
Egridir in 918/1512. It is made up of 496 folios and 
contains pastiches of 266 poets. The compiler gives 
some information in the preface (mukaddime) about 
how he put the medjmii‘a in order, adding also his own 
poems. From this preface we learn that the medjmii‘a 
originally contained 29,461 couplets. But in view of 
the fact that the Carkh-ndme of Ahmed Fakih is defec- 
tive at the end and the reddade (catchword) of that folio 
does not correspond to the first word of the next folio, 
it is clear that some folios of the medjmi‘a are missing. 
The number of couplets in the poem is noted in the 
index as one hundred. Mehmed Khalid Bayri (in Milli 
Medjmi‘a, viii [1927], 89) and Fuat Képrili (in Millt 
edebtyyat djereyaninin ilk miibeshshirleri, Istanbul 1928, 
60-2) gave information about this medjmi‘a, but since 
it has not yet received scholarly publication, one can- 
not know whether there are any other parts missing. 
This medjmi“a is as important as the first one, from the 
point of view both of its poems and its linguistic char- 
acteristics, and because it contains the work of poets 
of the 8th/14th and 9th/15th centuries. 

3. Medjmi‘atii ’n-neza*ir, compiled by Nazmi of 
Edirne in 930/1523. There are 3,356 ghazels of 243 
poets in it, and it was made known by Fuat Képriilii 
in op. cit., 63. The important copies of the medjmi‘a 
are located in Topkapi, Ahmet II] 2664, the 
Nuruosmaniye 4222 and the Millet, Ali Emiri, man- 
zum eserler 683 (the first volume), 684 (second volume). 

4. Perwane Bey Medjmi‘as? called after its compiler, 
and compiled in 968/1560 by Perwane b. ‘Abd Allah, 
one of the slaves of Suleyman I. The only extant copy 
of it is in Topkapi, Bagdat 406. The first folio of the 
Medjmi‘a, which is composed of 641 folios, is missing. 
Some poems by Ahmed I and other sultans were 
added in the margins later on. 

5. Metali‘i ’n-nezair (2 vols.), compiled by Khisali 
of Budin. The autograph copy of it is to be found in 
Nuruosmaniye 4252-3. Although it is not known 
when it was compiled, there is no doubt that this was 
done before 1062/1651, the death-date of Khisali. 

Apart from these chief classical Turkish anthologies 
of pastiches, it is further possible to come across other 
anthologies of the same kind in libraries both in 
Turkey and outside Turkey. In classifying the 
medjmi‘as, anthologies of poems, prayers, folk- 
medicine and letter-writing have been mentioned; 
these may be found in all Turkish manuscript collec- 
tions. (Library catalogues (defter) published in the 
reign of ‘Abdi ’l-Hamid II, called devr-i Hamid 
kataloghlar’, have a special chapter under the heading 
Medjami* at the end of each catalogue of each collec- 
tion, with a list of the number of works in each 
manuscript together with their folio numbers and 
titles.) Examples are as follows: Mendhidjii ’l-insha?, 
which contains private and official correspondence, 
compiled by Yahya b. Mehmed el-KAatib in the 
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9th/15th century and Medjmi‘a-yi miinshe°atii ’s-selajin 
(‘‘anthology of correspondence of sultans’’), known 
also as Feridiin Bey medjmi‘as? after its compiler and 
that called Esh‘Gr-ndme-yi__miistezad (‘‘Book of 
miistezads’’) compiled by Huseyin Aywansarayi 
between 1181/1767-80. 

The Paris copy of Menahidjii ’l-insha? (B.N. Suppl. 
turc 660) was published by Sinasi Tekin in facsimile 
together with notes in 1971 in the series of Sources of 
ortental languages and literatures, whilst Feridun Bey 
medjmi‘asi was published in two vols., Istanbul 
1261/1845. The unique autograph copy of Esh‘ar- 
name-yt miistezad is in the Istanbul University Library, 
T.Y. 466. It contains samples of mustezads (poems 
with a rhymed supplement to each hemistitch) from 
the 9th/15th to the 12th/18th centuries. The most 
important representative of mixed subject anthologies 
is Djami‘i ’l-meGni compiled in 940/1533 by an 
anonymous scribe. The only known copy is 
Nuruosmaniye 4904, composed of 315 folios. This 
medjmi‘a was introduced to the literary world by ‘Alv 
Djanib Yéntem (Hayat Medimi‘ast, ii, no. 32 [July 
1928], 3), but the details of it were made known by 
Muharrem Ergin (Cami“il-me°anideki tiirkge siirler, in 
Edebtyat Fakiiltest Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyats Dergist, iii/3-4 
[1939]). In this medjmi‘a it is possible to find selections 
from Ottoman Turkish, Persian and Caghatay 
Turkish works, and some complete works as well. The 
poems in the medjmia belonging to the 9th/15th cen- 
tury poets Khalili and Dja‘fert were published by 
Muharrem Ergin in the above-mentioned article. It is 
worth mentioning that another medjmi‘a, which con- 
tains examples of this group, is located in the 
Siileymaniye Library, Hamidiye 550. Examples of 
medimi‘as called by the name of their compiler include 
the Aywansarayi medimi‘ast which is also known as 
Medjmi‘a-yi — tewarikh, = Fa@ik Efendi medjmi‘asi, 
Miistakim-zade medjmi‘as?, etc. 

Alongside anthologies called miintekhabat from the 
Tanzimat period, there are other anthologies 
prepared under different titles. The most important of 
these is certainly Diya? (Ziya) Pasha’s three-volume 
anthology which he called Kharabat, published in 
Istanbul 1291-2/1874-5 and severely criticised by 
Namik Kemal in his Takhrib-i Kharabat. A preface 
(mukaddime) of 765 couplets precedes the anthology. In 
the first volume of Kharabat there are kasides (eulogies) 
of 22 poets in Turkish, 38 poets in Persian and 37 
poets in Arabic, arranged according to the poets’ pen- 
names. In the second volume there are poems of 393 
Turkish, 374 Persian and 345 Arabian poets. The 
third volume is reserved for methnewis, and samples of 
17 Turkish and 36 Persian ones are given in this 
volume. 

Apart from the Kharabat, anthologies from Tan- 
zimat and Meshritiyyet (constitutional government) 
periods can be arranged in the following order: 
Newadiri ’l-athar (‘‘Remarkable remains’’) by 
Redja’i-zade Ahmed Djewdet (Bulak 1256/1840); 
Miintekhabat-¢ Mir Nazif (‘‘Selections from M.N.’’) by 
Ahmed Nazif (Bulak 1261/1845); Nimine-yi edebtyyat-¢ 
SOthmaniyye (‘Examples of Ottoman belles-lettres’’) 
by Ebi 7z-Ziya Tevfik (Istanbul 1296/1879, 
1302/1885, 1306/1889, 1308/1890 and 1329/1911); 
Miintekhabat- djedide (‘‘New selections’’) by Mustafa 
Reshid (2 vols., Istanbul 1302-3/1885-6; the first 
volume is in prose, the second in verse); ‘Othman? 
edebiyyat? nitmiineleri (‘Samples of Ottoman belles- 
lettres’) by Mehmed Djelal (Istanbul 1312/1894); 
and Miintekhabat-¢ bedayi‘-i edebiyye (‘Fine selections of 
belles-lettres’’) by Bulghurluzade Rida (2 vols., 
Istanbul 1325-6/1907-8). 


In the Republican era, work on compiling 
anthologies gathered speed, and anthologies on dif- 
ferent literary forms like poetry, short stories and 
novels were published. While some of these were com- 
piled as text-books to be used in high schools and 
universities, others were aimed at a much wider group 
of readers. Some of the most important anthologies 
compiled then are the following: Ali Canib Yéntem, 
Tiirk edebiyats antolojisi (Istanbul 1930); Fuat Képrili, 
Divan edebiyats antolojtst (Istanbul 1931); idem, Tiirk saz 
satrlert antolojist (Istanbul 1940, 1962, 1965); Saadettin 
Nizhet Ergun, Halk edebiyats antolojisi (Ankara 1938); 
Ne‘meddin Halil Onan, Izahh divan siiri antolojisi, 
(Ankara 1940); ismail Habib Seviik, Edebi yeniligimiz 
(Istanbul 1940); Pertev Naili Boratav and Halil Vedat 
Firath, Ezaki halk siiri antolojisi (Ankara 1943); Sikri 
Kurgan, Izahl: eski metinler antolojisi (Ankara 1943); 
Vasfi Mahir Kocatiirk, Tekke sitrt antolojist (Ankara 
1955); ilhan Basgéz, Izahh Ttirk halk edebiyatr antolojist 
(Istanbul 1956); Kenan Akyitiz, Bats tesirinde Tiirk sitri 
antolojist (Ankara 1953, 1958, 1970); Cevdet Kudret, 
Tiirk edebiyatinda hikdye ve roman (2 vols., Istanbul 1965- 
7, 1970-1); Fahir Iz, Eskt Tiirk edebtyatinda nesir, i 
(Istanbul 1964), and Eskt Tiirk edebtyatinda nazim (2 
vols., Istanbul 1966-7); Halil Erdigan Cengiz, 
Ageklamal:, notlu divan sitrt antolojisi (Ankara 1967, 
1972); Abdiilbaki Gélpinarh, Tiirk tasavuuf stiri antolo- 
jist (Istanbul 1972); Mehmet Kaplan, inci Enginiin 
and Birol Emil, Yent Tiirk edebiyats antolojist (vol. i, 
1974, vol. ii, 1978, vol. iii, 1979, vol. iv, 1982) 
(Zeynep Kerman is also one of the contributors to the 
last two volumes of this anthology) and ismail E. 
Eriinsal, Kiitiiphanecilikle ilgili Osmantica metinler ve 
belgeler (2 vols., Istanbul 1982-90). Apart from the 
above-mentioned anthologies, there are also those 
compiled by Varhk publications and the Turkish 
Language Society. 

Bibliography: ‘Ali Djanib, Ba‘d? medjmi‘alara 
da@ir, in Hayat, no. 32 (uly 1928), 32-5; Fuat 
K6prilii, Milli edebiyyatimizin ilk mibeshshirleri, Istan- 
bul 1928, 60-3; Muharrem Ergin, Cami’il- 
me’anideki Tirkce stirler, 539-69; Agah Sirri Levend, 
Turk edebiyat tarthi, i, Ankara 1973, 166-76; Yahya 
bin Mehmed, Mendhici ’l-insa, ed. Sinasi Tekin, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1971; Giinay Kut and Turgut 
Kut, Hafiz Hiiseyin bin Ismail ve eserlen, in f. U. 
Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tarih Dergisi, xxxiii (1980-1), 430- 
2; ‘Omer bin Mezid, Mecmiu’atii ’n-neza?ir, ed. 
Mustafa Canpolat, Ankara 1982; Sami N. Ozer- 
dim, art. Antoloji, in Tiirk dilt ve edebiyate anstklopedisi, 
i (1977), 145-7; Giinay Kut, art. Mecmua, in Turk 
dili ve edebiyats ansiklopedist, iv (1986), 170-3. 

(Gtway Kut) 

4. In Urdu. Anthologies of various types—of 
poetry, prose or both, and of single or several 
authors—are extremely numerous in Urdu; a short 
article can do no more than indicate backgrounds, 
motives and trends, giving a few examples. The term 
mukhtar(-at) has seldom been used in this connection; 
an example from Madras given below may be 
regarded as exceptional though not unique. The com- 
monest terms used are muntakhab(-at) and intikhab, but 
there are many others, ranging from the obvious to 
the fanciful. These include bahdr(istan) (spring), sar- 
maya (stock), murakkaS, bayad, kashkol (album), guldasta 
(bouquet), djawahir (pearls), tézak (memoirs), 
madjmi‘a, madjma‘ (compendium). In addition, some 
examples of the tadhkira might be classed as 
anthologies, though the form is frequently no more 
than a collection of aide-mémoires of poets, consisting of 
scanty biographical information about each poet, with 
a quotation or two from his poetry. However, a few 
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tadhkiras give extended examples, including whole 
poems, and these may be justly regarded as 
anthologies. Among these are Sardpda-i-sukhan by 
Muhsin ‘Ali Muhsin [9.v.], and <Ab-t-hayat by 
Muhammad Husayn Azad (q.v.]. But the latter work 
is very much sui generis: it could be equally well de- 
scribed as a history of Urdu poetry with copious 
examples, or as an anthology of Urdu poetry liberally 
interspersed with historical and biographical informa- 
tion (for detailed accounts of these two and other 
tadhkiras, see Fatehptri, op. cit. in Bibl.). 

In a sense, the notion of the Urdu poetical 
anthology can be traced back to the early 18th cen- 
tury. Until the end of the century, the only printing 
presses in India were those set up by Christian mis- 
sionaries purely for the dissemination of religious 
literature [see MATBA‘A. 4. In Muslim India]. During 
this period, Urdu poetry was transmitted by oral 
teaching and learning by heart, and, for the few who 
could afford them, by manuscripts written by the poet 
or his pupils. After a few years, a successful poet’s col- 
lected verse might be gathered together in a single 
manuscript and called his diwdan. After further inter- 
vals, his second and subsequent diwans might follow; 
Mir Taki Mir [q.v.] had six. But a diwan seldom con- 
tained every poem composed in the period concerned, 
and could thus be considered a ‘‘selection’’. Not only 
might poems not considered good enough be omitted 
by the poet or editor, but whole classes of poetry were 
frequently excluded. Poets tended increasingly to con- 
centrate on ghazal, and it was quite common for a 
whole diwan to be devoted to this genre with perhaps 
a few other short poems added. Poems in other major 
forms such as the kasida [see Mavi. 4. In Urdu] and 
mathnawi [q.v. 4. In Urdu] would be copied separately, 
two or more by the same poet being perhaps grouped 
together in a single manuscript. 

No doubt manuscript anthologies of the works of 
two or more poets were produced in the 18th century. 
They certainly existed in Persian, as Saksena (op. cit. 
in Bibl., 50) tells us that the poets Mazhar (Mirza 
Djan Djanan [g.v.]) compiled a collection of selected 
Persian poetry entitled Kharita-yi djawahir. The same 
poet’s official Persian diwan consisted of 1,000 verses 
selected from 20,000. A similar—if not so drastic— 
process of elimination must surely have occurred with 
Urdu poetry. 

Nevertheless, the spread of Urdu printing provided 
a major stimulus for the development of the 
anthology. Leaving aside those set up by the mis- 
sionaries, the first Urdu press was in Fort William 
College, Calcutta, at the end of the 18th century. It 
published the works of John Gilchrist and the munshis 
[g.v.]| who worked under his supervision. The 
moveable type used did not find favour with Urdu 
speakers and it was in any case expensive. 
Lithography was the answer, and is still even today 
the favoured system. In the 1830s there were 
lithographic presses in Dihli, Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, where there were twelve private presses by 
1848. It was there that Munshi Nawal Kish6r estab- 
lished his press, which was to play an important part 
in publishing Urdu literature, including anthologies. 

In 1830 Urdu replaced Persian as the Indian court 
language. The British authorities encouraged the 
language, which they usually called ‘‘Hindustani’’, 
the term Urdu (-i-mu‘alla) being at first reserved for 
the high literary form. Hindustani could be printed 
either in the Arabic/Persian/Urdu script for Muslims, 
or the Dévanagari one for Hindus. (There was a third 
script, Roman Urdu using the English alphabet with 
slight modifications, but it had little impact on 


literature.) A system of examinations was established 
for expatriate and other officials, to encourage their 
command of vernacular languages, especially ‘‘Hin- 
dustani’’. At the highest level, these examinations 
included prescribed literary texts for study. In the late 
19th and early 20th centuries a selection of letters by 
Ghalib (Mirza Asad Allah) [g.v.] was prescribed 
under the title of Urdu-t-mu‘alla. For the Degree of 
Honour examinations, selected poems by Atish [g.2. | 
were set. But in 1909 this was replaced by the Nazm-i- 
muntakhab, ed. Dja‘fari and Sadjdjad (Calcutta). This 
consists of selected verse by nine poets from Atish to 
Halt. The Preface (p. i.) suggests that one aim of the 
work is to ‘‘whet the reader’s appetite for Urdu 
poetry’. There is a short account of each poet, 
usually one page in length, mostly taken from 
Ab-t-hayat. 

Another stimulus towards anthology compilation 
was the spread of education and the consequent need 
for text-books. Macaulay’s minute of 1835 influenced 
Lord William Bentinck to decide in favour of English 
education for India. After the Indian Mutiny (1857- 
8), universities were opened on the English model in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, then later in the Pan- 
djab and at Allahabad. But this by no means nullified 
earlier efforts to support education through the 
medium of the vernaculars, especially in middle forms 
(classes); and scientific text-books were translated into 
Urdu and other languages. Alongside these transla- 
tions, original Urdu compilations were published, 
including some anthologies. In this connection, 
special mention must be made of Delhi College, 
opened in 1825 (see Malik Ram, Kadim Dilli Kali, 
New Delhi 1976). In 1843, the then Principal, Felix 
Boutros, founded a ‘‘Society for the Promotion of 
Knowledge in India through the Medium of Ver- 
nacular Languages’’. Its raison d’étre was to organise 
the translation and publication of English text-books, 
mostly scientific. But amongst its earliest publications 
was an anthology of Urdu poetry by twelve leading 
poets, ranging from Wali Dakhani to Mw’min [@. vv. ], 
Intikhab -i-diwan -i-shu‘ara?-1-mashhir-i-zaban-i-Urdu, 
etc., compiled by Imam Bakhsh, a teacher at the Col- 
lege (publ. Dihli 1844) (Malik, op. cit. in Bibl., 43; 
Fatehpuri, 313-17). The latter believes this book to be 
the first of its kind. He commends the compiler for his 
good taste in selecting the best examples from the best 
poets for college use, and also for his introductory 
account of Urdu prosody and poetical genres. Regret- 
tably, knowledge of these basic aspects of Urdu poetry 
has too often been taken for granted by authors of 
books on Urdu poetry at all levels. 

The publication of such poetical anthologies for use 
in schools and colleges was not restricted to Northern 
India, where Urdu was a familiar language. For 
example, in Madras (1896-7), the Madras School 
Books and Literary Society published a collection 
called Urdu poetry (Mukhtar ash‘ar) in four parts, each 
divided into a number of thin paperbacks. Part IV 
indicates that the actual printing was done in Agra. 
The writer has only been able to see Parts I and IV, 
but the general arrangement and division of the 
poetry into books appears to be haphazard. The sub- 
title of the work is Extracts from the Diwans. Not only 
are well-known poets such as Sawda? and Bazir 
Akbarabadi included, but some lesser ones like Afsés, 
Taban and Mamnin. 

The spread of printing was, of course, a gradual 
process, limited to important centres in the first half 
of the 19th century. There was still considerable 
reliance on manuscripts, including anthologies of 
poetry. Examples of these will be found in two 
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catalogues compiled by J.F. Blumhardt. In the first, 
A catalogue of Hindi, Panjabi and Hindustani manuscripts 
in the British Museum (London 1899, item Hindustani 
82, p. 45) is a Selection of poems of the works of approved 
authors, probably dating from 1836. In that year, the 
anonymous compiler met a Captain Magan (? 
Morgan), and at his suggestion compiled a bayad 
(bayaz) in four parts. Part I contains ghazals by Insha?; 
Part II kasidas by Sawda? and musaddasat by Djur’at; 
Part III mathnawis and ruba‘iyyat by various poets; and 
Part IV, Persian and Hindustani ghazals. Blumhardt’s 
second work, A catalogue of Hindustani manuscripts in the 
Library of the India Office (London 1926), includes two 
19th century mss. (pp. 121-3). The first is an Anthology 
of Dakhani poems relating to Muhammad, the Caliph ‘Ali, 
and the martyrdom of his sons. While Blumhardt assigns 
this to the late 19th century, it is worthy of mention 
as an anthology of poetry in the Dakhani dialect of 
Urdu. 

The selection of poems by a single poet is a form 
which particularly proliferated from the beginning of 
the 20th century. The fact that many of them were 
published in university and other educational centres 
suggests that they were intended as textbooks. They 
were also targeted at the poorer literate classes—babus 
(clerks), primary schoolteachers and others who, with 
a monthly wage of only a few rupees, could not afford 
to purchase a whole diwan of the kulliyyat (collected 
verse) of some particular poet. In any case, with many 
leading poets, particularly the more prolific ones, 
definitive kulliyyat have only been published in the last 
50 years. Examples of these single-poet selections are 
Intikhab dawawin Mu?min Dihlawi and Intikhab diwan 
Hawas, both published ‘Aligafh 1915, edited by 
Hasrat Mohan’. For some lesser-known poets, such 
selections might be the only published source of the 
poet’s verse. This may apply to the licentious poet 
Bakir ‘Ali Cirkin, a selection of whose poems was 
published in Lucknow (Jntikhab diwan Cirkin, 1924). 

The influence of printing on Urdu prose was proba- 
bly even greater than on poetry. In the 18th century 
such secular prose as existed was ornate (murassa‘-0- 
musadjdja‘); even the epistolary style was not exempt. 
Fort Williams publications made a start towards 
simplification, whilst Ghalib’s letters showed that a 
natural style could make __ interesting—even 
exciting—reading. But the advent of newspapers and 
periodicals aimed at a wider readership was crucial. 
At the same time, the English education, already 
mentioned, led to the adoption and adaptation of 
English literary forms—essay, short-story and novel, 
and later, theatrical work. 

By the end of the 19th century—thanks, in no small 
measure to the ‘Aligafh Movement of Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan [¢.v.], and despite the deep-seated 
prejudice in favour of poetry—sufficient prose-writers 
of distinction had gained acceptance to warrant the 
compilation of anthologies containing a mixture of 
prose and poetry. A good early example is Tazak-t- 
Urdi by Muhammad Isma‘il (Meerut, printed Agra 
1898). The English title-page describes the work as 
“Selections from Urdu Literature or Tuzak-i-Urdu, 
Course for Anglo-Vernacular Middle Classes, pre- 
scribed by the Director of Public Instruction, N(orth) 
Wiest) P(rovince) and Oudh’’. In his preface 
(dibadja), the compiler justifies the inclusion of prose 
on its merit, the foundations having been laid by 
Ghalib and Sir Sayyid. In selecting both prose and 
poetry he has sought what is stylistically admirable 
and morally uplifting for adolescent readers. In both 
sections contemporary authors are included, not 
forgetting the compiler himself! Of the 12 prose 


writers, the earliest chronologically is Mir Amman 
Dihlawi, one of the best-known of the Fort William 
translators. The 21 poets include 18th century poets 
such as Mir Taki Mir, Mir Hasan and Mushafi 
{g. vv. ]. 

Other joint prose and verse anthologies followed, 
for example, Sayyid Ahmad Ashraf Ashrafi, Sarmaya- 
yt Urdi (‘new edition’’, Allahabad 1923). Sand- 
wiched between its prose (16 extracts) and poetry (18) 
sections is a short section entitled RukG (=a collec- 
tion of letters) containing four examples, two of them 
by Ghalib. The work is described on the title page as 
“‘prescribed for High School examinations’’. More 
recent general anthologies seem to have been intended 
for school and college use, whether explicitly or 
implicitly. They include later writers, but otherwise 
do not break fresh ground. Makbul Anwar Dawid’s 
Djawahir paré (4th ed., Lahore etc. 1963) is intended, 
according to the Preface (p. 5), not only for students 
but also for lovers of literature (adab dést). Murakka‘-i- 
adab, ed. Hamid Ahmad Khan and others, Lahore 
1976, was published by the Panjab Text-book Board 
for 11th and 12th classes. A seemingly revised edition 
of 1985 turns out to be a totally different work, 
Murakka‘-i-adab: tartib-i-naw (Lahore, ed. Khadja M. 
Zakariyya). Among the complete change of contents’ 
justifications are: to make it suitable for science and 
commerce as well as arts students; to suit Pakistan as 
an Islamic state: to include extracts about the Pakistan 
Movement; and to concentrate on the modern 
language, espeically prose. All the short accounts of 
authors—which had become an essential element in 
anthologies—have been eliminated. Another 
anthology published by the Panjab Text-book Board 
is Urdi nisab (Lahore 1979, ed. Abu ’I-Layth Siddiki 
and others), also intended for 11th and 12th classes. 

During the last forty years there has also been a 
spate of anthologies of a less general nature, though 
embracing both prose and poetry, but aimed at a 
wider readership. Thus Muntakhab-i-adab, ed. 
Ihtisham Husayn and Ghulam Rabbani Taban 
(Lucknow 1952) is a 478-page selection of Urdu 
literature published during the year 1951. It com- 
prises 10 essays, 12 short stories, 14 ghazals and 26 
other poems, two humorous pieces and a one-act play. 
In their Introduction, the editors highlight the wealth 
of new material available, and the problems of selec- 
tion, by listing (10-12) 28 ‘‘important and interesting 
essays of the year’’, from which they had to select 10 
for want of further space. 

The last 100 or so years have seen many anthologies 
restricted to prose. Several have consisted of extracts 
from one of the many magazines which appeared in 
the second half of the 19th century and the early part 
of the 20th (see Sadiq, 400-5, and Saksena, 271, 375, 
for information on some of these magazines). One of 
the best literary magazines was Makhzan, and selec- 
tions from it under the title of Intikhab-i-Makhzan were 
published in Dihli in 1909 and in Lahore in 1918 and 
1923. The magazine Dilgudaz was founded in 
Lucknow in 1887 by the distinguished Urdu historical 
novelist ‘Abd al-Halim Sharar. In 1918 a selection, 
Intikhab-i-Dilgudaz, was published there, ed. M. Siradj 
al-Hakk. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan founded the 
celebrated ‘Aligafh periodical Tahdhib al-akhlak in 
1870. Several selections from it have been published. 
Sir Sayyid’s own essays, many of which were first 
published in that magazine, run into several volumes 
in his collected works. Needless to say, many selec- 
tions have appeared, including Intikhab-i-madamin Sir 
Sayyid (Lahore 1932). The task of selection might 
seem difficult, but in fact a comparatively small 
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number of his essays have become familiar classics 
which recur in selections and in general anthologies. 

Finally, a word must be said about Urdu drama 
[see AGHA HASHAR KASHMIRI in Suppl.]. Despite 
auspicious beginnings, the theatre in Urdu has not 
become firmly established as an artistic and literary 
institution. After the First World War, dramatists 
found an outlet in the thriving Indian film industry. 
The advent of radio and television provided further 
outlets, and numerous one-act and full length plays 
have been—and continue to be—written. Admittedly, 
not all were meant to be acted. Kamal Ahmad Ridwi 
has compiled a Muntakhab Urdi dramé in about 1000 
pages (2 vols., Lahore 1960). It does not include plays 
by Agha Hashar and his contemporaries, but these 
are no longer part of the répertoire, and they are in 
any case available in print. 

Bibliography: There appears to be a complete 
lack of studies of the subject. The present article is 
the result of the author’s private researches, delving 
into libraries, catalogues, and bibliographies in 
books about individual authors. In the body of this 
article, details have been given of various 
anthologies which are either important in them- 
selves or typical of types and trends. In libraries 
which have title catalogues, other anthologies can 
be identified by any of the terms for ‘‘anthology”’ 
given at the beginning of the article. Anthologies of 
single authors—especially poets—are so numerous 
that it would be difficult to decide where to begin 
and end. As usual for articles on Urdu literature, 
there are two general sources in English: Ram Babu 
Saksena, A history of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927, 
and Muhammad Sadiq, A history of Urdu literature, 
London 1964. For the tadhkira, the most detailed 
and exhaustive study is Farman Fatehptri, Urdi 
Shu‘ara? ké tadhkiré awr tadhkira nigari, Lahore 1972. 

oes (J.A. Haywoop) 

MUKHTARI Guaznawi, ABo SUMaAR SUTHMAN B. 
‘Umar, Persian panegyric poet of the later Ghaz- 
nawid period, born around 467/1074-5 or 468/1075-6, 
died between 513-15/1118-21. The takhallus Mukhtar 
was probably derived from the title Mukhtar al- 
Shu‘ara?, bestowed on the poet early in his career by 
his patron Aba Nasr Muhammad Miustawfi, as 
indicated in the ra@*%yya dedicated to that patron 
(Diwan, 190-1). The oldest source to mention Mukh- 
tari is the Diwan of his contemporary Sana’i [q.v.], 
which includes a brief kasida praising him. The 
biographical information provided by the tadhkiras 
(mainly late sources; ‘Awfi and Dawlatshah make 
only passing mention of him) is, as always, 
notoriously unreliable. Djalal al-Din Huma’i, who 
edited and published Mukhtari’s Diwan (Tehran 
1962), has endeavoured to reconstruct the poet’s 
biography on the basis of evidence from the poems. 

Mukhtari was born in the reign of [brahim b. 
Mas‘id I (regn. 451-92/1059-99), but there are no 
poems in his Diwan mentioning that ruler. His earliest 
poems can be dated around 490-92/1097-1100 (a 
ya@tyya dedicated to Mas‘td III b. Ibrahim during his 
father’s reign, a nintyya in praise of Mas‘ud-i Sa‘d-i 
Salman [g¢.v.], a ra*tyya recounting the poet’s journey 
to India). Mukhtari appears to have begun his career 
at a time when the Ghaznawid court was not 
especially favourable to poets. Unable to find a secure 
place at the court of Mas‘ud III (regn. 492-508/1099- 
1115), he journeyed to India (some time between 490- 
93/1097-1101), and addressed panegyrics to its gover- 
nors Muhammad b. Khatib in Kusdar and Mas‘id-i 
Sa‘d-i Salman in Lahore. He then travelled briefly to 
Balkh where he praised local notables and exchanged 


mudjabat with a court poet, ‘Amid Hasan; he also sent 
kasidas to other local rulers such as Nasr b. Khalaf, the 
ruler of Sistan. He then journeyed to Kirman, where 
he remained for some three years (505-8?/1112-15?), 
composing panegyrics for the Saldjak ruler of Kirman 
Mutizz al-Din Arslan Shah Kawurdi, for other local 
princes (including remnants of the Buyids such as 
‘Adud al-Dawla Fanakhusraw Bit), and for various 
notables. Towards the end of this period he composed 
a fath-nama celebrating Mas‘ud II1’s victories in India, 
incorporating a plea to be allowed to return to 
Ghazna, which he sent to that ruler via his wazir Kutb 
al-Din Yusuf b. Ya‘kib, and the Hunar-nama, a 
philosophical mathnawi dedicated to Isma‘il b. Gilaki, 
the Isma‘ilt ruler of Tabas, in which he describes his 
search for a worthy patron and concludes with lengthy 
praise of that prince. 

With the accession of Malik Arslan (Arslan Shah) 
b. Mas‘td (regn. 508-11/1114-17), © Mukhtar 
returned to Ghazna; several kasidas celebrate Malik 
Arslan’s accession. During Malik Arslan’s reign, the 
poet enjoyed a brief period of prosperity; he composed 
thirty panegyric kasidas in praise of the ruler, who 
appointed him malik al-shuSara? and rewarded him 
lavishly. After Malik Arslan was deposed by his 
brother Bahram Shah in 5511/1117, Mukhtar? seems to 
have fallen out of favour; Bahram Shah is said to have 
wounded the poet with an arrow, a wound from which 
he later died (the one brief kasida dedicated to Bahram 
Shah, Diwan, 500-1, thanks him for saving the poet’s 
life when he was wounded by the ‘‘arrow of fate’’, 
which may be merely a metaphorical figure). 

During the last years of his life, Mukhtari made a 
brief journey to Transoxania and Samarkand, to the 
court of the Karakhanid ‘Ala al-Dawla Arslan Khan 
Muhammad b. Sulayman Bughra Khan (regn. 495- 
523/1102-30), also called Tamghat Khan, and 
praised that ruler and a number of his officials; he also 
journeyed to Khurasan. Since no poem in the Diwdan 
can be dated later than 513/1119-20, he probably died 
some time before 515/1121-2, but in any case not at 
the much later dates (534/1139 and after) given in the 
tadhkiras. Huma’i suggests, on the basis of the Hunar- 
nama and of his friendship with Sana’1, that Mukhtari 
was a Shi‘ or at least a moderate Sunni; the assump- 
tion of his Shi‘ism, based on verses alluding to the 
Mahdi which may be only hyperbolic expressions of 
praise for the ruler is, however, difficult to support. 

The poems in Mukhtari’s Diwan are traditionally 
divided into four categories: Ghaznawtyyat (poems 
written for Ghaznawid rulers, officials, etc.); Kir- 
maniyyat, written during Mukhtari’s three-year 
residence in Kirman and including panegyrics for the 
Saldjuk ruler of Kirman, his officials, and other local 
rulers; Samarkandtyyat, written during the Journey to 
Transoxania and Khurasan; and various other kasidas 
which cannot be classed by mamduh (that describing 
the poet’s journey to India, that praising Mas‘td-i 
Sa‘d-i Salman), as well as tarkibat, ghazaliyyat, kita‘at, 
and ruba‘iyyat. Two mathnawis have also been 
attributed to Mukhtari. The Hunar-nama-i Yamini, 
dedicated to Yamin al-Dawla Isma‘il b. Gilaki, is a 
philosophical poem which includes many Isma‘ilt 
topics. Mukhtari is credited with originating this type 
of poem, later imitated by Sana’i in the Hadikat al- 
hakika, which employs the same metre (khafif) but 
gives the questions treated a broader scope; a possible 
prototype is Nasir-i Khusraw’s Rawshand’i-nama, 
though Mukhtari’s poem bears little resemblance to 
that primarily homiletic and didactic work. The 
Hunar-nama begins with a cosmological description of 
the sphere, the houses of the zodiac, and the planets, 
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proceeding to the four elements, humours and seasons 
and the three kingdoms (mineral, plant and animal), 
and asserting the superiority of Adam over the rest of 
creation. Following praise of the Creator, the pro- 
phets, and Muhammad, the poet tells of his desire to 
achieve human perfection, the cause of his lengthy 
travels in pursuit of knowledge. Having experienced 
only disappointment, he encounters an astrologer who 
advises him to seek entrance into the service of Isma‘il 
b. Gilaki and, in order to test his worth, asks him a 
series of riddling questions whose answers point to the 
prince taken as the model of human perfection. The 
poem concludes with further praise of the mamduh and 
the poet’s plea for favour. 

The Shahriyar-nama, long ascribed to Mukhtari and 
thought to have been inspired by Mas‘id III’s Indian 
campaigns, was included by Huma’? in his edition of 
the Diwan, but was later shown by him to be spurious. 
Its style, and in particular the many prosodic errors 
which mark it, suggests that it was composed much 
later, perhaps in the 10th-1ith/16th-17th centuries, 
by an unknown poet probably in India. Only 
fragments of the work survive; an imitation of Fir- 
dawsi’s Shah-nama and including many materials not 
in that work, it deals chiefly with Shahriyar, the great- 
grandson of Rustam, and his adventures and battles 
in India. 

Mukhtari’s kasidas show the influence of earlier 
Ghaznawid poets such as ‘Unsuri, Farrukhi [g.vv.] 
and Azraki; many take up topics employed by those 
poets, or imitate the prosodic scheme of an earlier 
work (for example, the kasida dedicated to Muham- 
mad b. Khatib echoes Farrukhi’s kasida Sumnatiyya as 
well as a description by Manitihri of a night journey 
through frozen deserts). Mukhtari is known for his 
use of badi* and for his many riddling poems (éistanha), 
as well as his extensive use of description. Many 
poems reflect the revival by Malik Arslan of Persian 
festivals such as nawriiz and mihragan, neglected under 
Ibrahim and Mas‘id III, in emulation of the earlier 
Ghaznawid court (a practice which continued under 
Bahram Shah). Most of Mukhtari’s panegyric kasidas 
dispense with the exordium (tashbib) and begin with 
the madih. In some which do include the tashbib, 
Mukhtari employs a conceit used by other contem- 
poraries (Mu‘izzi, Anwari): the beloved urges the 
poet to praise his patron, or affects to compose the 
madih for him to present at court. Mukhtari also prac- 
ticed the ‘‘erotic panegyric’’ popular in this period 
and seen also in the works of Sana?i, Mas‘ad-i Sa‘d, 
Hasan-i Ghaznawi ‘‘Ashraf’’, and Mu‘izzi: a short 
kasida (on occasion a ghazal) consisting primarily of an 
erotic or descriptive exordium and concluding with a 
line or a brief passage of praise; the takhallus often 
incorporates the names of both patron and poet. 

Bibliography: ‘A. Khayyampir, Farhang-t 
sukhanwaran, Tabriz 1961, 528-29; Djalal al-Din 

Huma’i, Mukhtari-nadma, Tehran 1982; J.T.P. de 

Bruijn, Of piety and poetry. The interaction of religion and 

literature in the life and works of Hakim Sana’i of Ghazna, 

Leiden 1983 (see index s.v. ‘‘Muxtari’’). Mukhtar? 

is mentioned only in later Persian tadhkiras, which 

are unreliable, and little or not at all in standard 
literary histories, Persian or Western. 
(Juttz S. Metsami) 

MUKHTASAR (a.), a term denoting a hand- 
book or an abridged manual, usually condensed 
from a longer work. Approximately equivalent terms 
are ikhtisar, talkhis (very common),  tahdhib, 
muhadhdhab; also muntakhab, ikhtiyar, mukhtar (selections 
that convey the main ideas), and finally wadiz and 
miidjaz (use of the last two terms is rather restricted, 


and authors who use them insist on stylistic concision, 
see Hadjdji Khalifa, Istanbul 1943, ii, 1898-1901, and 
Dhayl, Istanbul 1947, ii, 604-702; GAL, index; al- 
Tahanawi, Kashshaf, i, 414, ii, 1747). In certain 
disciplines, specific terminology is employed: in phi- 
losophy and science fusil, djawami< and djumal. The 
first denotes aphorisms or short chapters (see below, 
on philosophy). The other two denote more 
specifically the compendium or handbook (the third 
especially in grammar). Of other literary forms, men- 
tion should be made of the didactic poems: they con- 
dense within a kasida, and more often in an urdjiza, for 
example the whole of Arabic grammar (such as the 
Alfiyya by Ibn Malik, see GAL, I, 298), or an area in 
philosophy (e.g. Ibn Sina’s poems on the soul, see 
GAL, SI, 818, no. 35; Y. Mahdavi, Bibliographie d’Ibn 
Sina, Tehran 1954, 193-5). This terminology indicates 
clearly that the main aim of these works is to condense 
the contents and ideas of a basic work in a certain area 
of learning (al-Mukaddima, Paris 1858, iii, 250). The 
task may have been carried out by an author himself 
(al-Ghazali, for instance, abridged his Thya?, see 
Mukhtasar Ihya? ‘ulitm al-din, printed on the margin of 
Nuzhat al-nazirin, Cairo 1308, 2; al-Tabari is reported 
to have condensed his bulky legal compendium, al- 
Basit, into the much shorter al-Khafif, see I. 
Goldziher, Die literarische thatigkeit des Tabari nach Ibn 
‘Asakir, WZKM, ix [1895], 362-4; Yakat, Irshad, ed. 
Cairo, xviii, 74), a disciple of an author (al-Muzanti, 
Mukhiasar, Bilak, 1321, i, 2, states that he has 
abridged the teachings of his master, without 
reference to a specific work) or by any writer later 
than the author (such is the case of Ibn Hisham, al- 
Sira, ed. al-Sakka?, i, 5-6). Very often the abridgment 
is carried out by cutting short the text in question, 
while endeavouring to retain the structure of the 
original style. 

Ikhtisar and its derivatives are not attested in pre- 
Islamic and Umayyad poetry, with the exception of 
one verse by Dhu ’*l-Rumma (d. 117/735-6), where 
the verbal form :khtasara in the rhyme has nothing to 
do with the world of books and their format (Diwan, 
ed. Macartney, no. XXX, v. 24). Thus one is proba- 
bly dealing here with a cultural phenomenon that is 
limited to the ‘Abbasid period. 

The zkhtzsar concerns many areas of the cultural 
activity: belles lettres, religious sciences, history, phi- 
losophy (with the sciences) and theology (kalam); in all 
these zkhtisar has been used and abused. It is important 
to note that we are not dealing here with vulgarisa- 
tion; on the contrary, these abridgments were aimed 
at an audience of specialists, scholars and educated 
people. This audience was overwhelmed by a flood of 
works about everything. Antedating the humanists of 
the Renaissance, they had a deep desire to know as 
much as possible in the shortest possible time. This 
curiosity of the impatient mind led to the appearance 
of the mukhtasars. The main preoccupation of the 
authors of these works was didactic. By abridging they 
relieved the educated readers from all the lengthy 
discussions, chains of transmitters and endless appen- 
dices; they offered them the essentials; the specialised 
work became more accessible. Such is the justification 
which the authors of the abridgments normally give in 
their prefaces (see e.g. Rawd al-akhyar min rabi‘ al-abrar, 
2; al-Miri, Mukhtasar rawnak al-madjalis, Cairo 1322, 2; 
al-Suwaysi, Mukhtasar al-fatdwa al-mahdiyya, Cairo 
1318, 2). It was Ibn Khaldiin who, more than anyone 
else, had the ability to evaluate the didactic usefulness 
of abridgments. According to him, in any scientific 
discipline there are basic books; since some of these 
works may contain parts that are too long and prolix, 
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it is permitted to arrange a new work, in which the 
original text is abridged, while taking care not to leave 
out any essential matter (al-Mukaddima, iii, 247). 

Without denying the priority of the didactic aspect, 
it is important to consider also the cultural aspect of 
the abridgments. The perfect man, as conceived in 
‘Abbasid society, had to be an adzb; as such he had to 
know something, possibly representative, of every 
discipline of culture. This necessity is characteristic of 
other classical societies. Fuhrmann has shed light on 
the origins and evolution of this phenomenon in 
Greek and Hellenistic society; he has described how 
Roman society, with its Hellenistic contemporary, 
adopted from the Stoics the ideal of the perfect man; 
this ideal became prevalent in the various areas of 
knowledge. The resort to abridgments had become 
inevitable (Fuhrmann [see Bz6/.}, 160 ff.). It is thus 
quite probable that the Greek background played a 
decisive role in this respect. In the fields of philosophy 
and related sciences, the Arabic abridgments may be 
seen as a direct continuation of that background (see 
below). 

In Arabic literature the fashion of mukhtasars spread 
gradually and became ever more evident. In the 2nd- 
3rd/8th-9th centuries the phenomenon seems to have 
been rather limited. From the 4th-5th/10th-11th cen- 
turies scores of works entitled mukhtasar, talkhis, 
muhadhdhab and mukhtar appear in succession with an 
increasing frequency. 

The success of the abridgments appears to be fully 
justified in light of the services they rendered; by 
making accessible, to specialists and people of general 
education alike, works which had been considerably 
shortened, the mukhtasars enabled their readers to 
acquire comprehensive knowledge. Eventually the 
technique became more complex, with the appearance 
of abridged abridgments. An example from the field 
of rhetorics is provided by the Miftah al-‘uliim by al- 
Sakkakit (d. 626/1229). First, al-Kazwini (d. 
739/1338-9) made an abridgment, entitled Tatkhis al- 
miftah. At a later stage this abridginent was epitomised 
by a number of authors, namely in the Mukhtasar al- 
mukhtasar by Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Sahib (d. 
788/1386), by Ibn Djama‘a (d. 819/1416), al-‘Ayni 
(d. 893/1487), al-Tukati (d. 900/1495), Hamza b. 
Turghtd (d. 962/1554) and Parwiz al-Rumi (d. 
987/1579) (Ibn Ya‘ktb al-Maghribi, Mawdhib al- 
miftah, Cairo 1936, i, 5-7; Hadjdjt Khalifa, i, 476-7). 
In the field of historiography, the Mukhiasar akhbar al- 
bashar, itself an abridgment made by Abu ’1-Fida?, was 
epitomised by Ibn al-Wardi (d. 750/1349-50) in his 
Tattmmat al-mukhtasar; in his introduction the author 
informs us that the abridgment has taken the place of 
the original work. In his turn, Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. al-Shihna (d. 890/1485) once more 
epitomised the epitome. 

A parallel development added to abridgments 
another dimension, namely synthesis. An author 
could bring together within a single work several 
books on one and the same subject. Abu ’I-Fida? (d. 


732/1331) describes in his introduction how he 
epitomised and harmonised various materials which 
he had collected from different sources (Mukhtasar 
akhbar al-bashar, Cairo 1325, i, 2-3). However, for the 
most part the term ‘‘abridgment’’ retained its usual 
sense. In any event, in the 4th-5th/10th-11th centuries 
the use of abridgments became so widespread that 
authors began to render their works in threefold edi- 
tions: one extended version called mabsit, one 
intermediate called wasit or awsat, and one epitome 
termed wadjiz or asghar. As an example one may quote 
the threefold edition of Sharh diwan al-hamasa by al- 
Tibrizi (Mukhtasar tahdhib al-alfaz, Beirut 1895, 
introd., 11), or the Asbab al-nuzul by al-Wahidi. Fur- 
thermore, there appeared a new kind of writer who 
devoted his talents to compiling mukhtasars; al- 
Dhahabi constitutes an apt example: the majority of 
his output comprises abridgments of works by other 
authors (see the introd. of al-Mukhtasar al-muhtad) 
ilayht_ min ta*rikh al-hafiz ... al-Dubaythi, Baghdad 
1371/1951). This late development may be considered 
a cause for concern, since it cut off the intellectuals 
from the great sources which shaped the Arab and 
Muslim culture. 

The mukhtasars in religious sciences. 

Abridgments have a considerable share in these 
sciences. They are attested foremost to Kur’anic 
exegesis (al-Tabari’s commentary was abridged by 
Sulayman b. Khalaf al-Tudjibi, d. 473/1081, in the 
Mukhtasar min tafsir al-Tabari, Cairo 1970, etc.), in the 
corpus of hadith (the Sahih of al-Bukhart was 
epitomised by al-Zubaydi (d. 893/1488), Mukhtasar al- 
Zubaydi, Cairo 1378/1958, 5, where the author claims 
to have regrouped the traditions collected by al- 
Bukhari by omitting the isnads and the repetitions; al- 
Mustadrak by al-Hakim al-Naysabiri was epitomised 
by al-Dhahabi under the title of Talkhis al-mustadrak, 
Haydarabad 1334-42, Siiff treatises (e.g. Mukhtasar fi 
istilahat al-sifiyya, Cairo 1283, of Ibn ‘Arabi and 
Mukhtasar rawd al-rayahin ft manakib al-salihin by al- 
Yafit, Cairo 1302) and theological treatises (e.g. 
Mukhtasar al-minhadj, Cairo 1374, by al-Dhahabi being 
an abridgment of Minhad) al-sunna by Ibn Taymiyya). 

However, it was the legal schools (madhahib) who 
systematised the process. The reason for this is 
obvious: the legal treatises facilitate the quick training 
of lawyers, and through them the necessary cadres. 
The process is similar with regard to all schools. In the 
case of the Hanafis, for example, it is al-Mabsit; this 
work was compiled by the kad: Muhammad b. Hasan 
al-Shaybani (d. 189/804). This illustrious disciple of 
the Imam al-A am assembled there the teachings of his 
master: fa-innahu gjama‘a l-mabsut lt-targhib  al- 
muta‘allimin wa’l-taysir Salayhim (‘‘[al-Shaybani] com- 
piled a/-Mabsut in order to awaken the desire of the 
students [to study the doctrine] and to make it easier 
for them’’) (al-Sarakhsi, al-Mabsit, Cairo 1331, i, 3- 
4). This treatise was the origin of the composition of 
five basic mukhtasars, as shown in the following 
table: 





aLt-MABSUT of at-SHAYBANI 





Mukht. 1 Mukht. 2 Mukht. 3 Mukht. 4 Mukht. 5 
al-Tahawi al-Kudari Muh. b. Ahmad al-Marghinani al-Nasafi 
(d. 321/933) (d. 428/1037) al-Marwazi (d. 593/1196) (d. 708/1310) 


(d. 448/1056) 


Quite rapidly they became the spearhead of the 
madhhab and have come to be called al-Mukhtasarat al- 
khamsa. All of them were the outcome of one preoc- 
cupation: to do away with length and repetitiveness 


which produced tiresome detailed books of numerous 
volumes; obviously, they eclipsed the original and are 
the only ones to be studied. 

A similar phenomenon may be discerned with 
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respect to the Malikis, where the Mukhtasar by al- 
Shaykh al-Khalil b. Ishak (d. 767/1366) constitutes 
the termination of a series of abridgments, of which 
the Mudawwana is the beginning (al-Mudawwana al- 
kubra is the epitome of an original Mudawwana, 
nicknamed al-Asadiyya because it was composed by 
Asad b, al-Furat; see Khalil al-Djundt, Djawahir al- 
tklil, Cairo 1370/1950, i, 4). This first abridgment was 
followed by the Mukhtasars by Ibn Abi Zayd al- 
Kayrawani (d. 386/996), Ibn Abi Zamanayn (d. 
399/1009), Abu Sa‘id al-Baradhi‘i (entitled al- 
Tahdhib, the author lived in the 4th/10th century, see 
al-Dibédj, 112; al-Taif bi-Ibn Khaldin, 19, who calls it 
Mukhtasar al-mudawwana), Ibn ‘Ata? Allah (d. 
498/1104-5), Aba Hasan al-Lakhmi (entitled K. al- 
Tabsira, see al-TaYif bi-Ibn Khaldin, 32), Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. Rushd (printed on the margin of the 
Mudawwana, Cairo 1324) and Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Mazini (Mukaddima, iii, 10-12, 248; Khalil 
al-Djundi, loc. cit.). All these abridgments eclipsed the 
foremost source of the Maliki school (Mukhtasar al- 
Shaykh al-Khalil, introd., 6). To gain an idea of the 
place occupied by these epitomes it is sufficient to con- 
sult Ibn Khaldiin’s autobiography; describing how he 
studied to become a Maliki kadz he never mentions the 
treatise of Ibn Sahnin or the Risala of Ibn Abi Zayd; 
yet he did study the mukhtasars of Ibn Hadjib and al- 
Baradhi‘. 

Soon after the first half of the 4th/10th century 
negative traits have started to appear in this literary 
form; this has to do with the appearance of commen- 
taries (sharhs). The earliest attestation of a sharh, and 
after that of a hashiya (i.e. a supercommentary), is con- 
nected with the Shafi‘is: the Mukhtasar of al-Muzani 
led to the composition of a commentary in eight 
volumes by Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Marwazi (d. 
340/951-2) and another, more extensive one, by 
Ahmad b. Bishr al-Marwazi (d. 362/973). 

The authors of the commentaries gave very plausi- 
ble reasons for their enterprise; paradoxically, the 
commentaries stand in complete contradiction to the 
mukhtasars. The latter, argue the commentators, are 
very brief; consequently they tend to be vague; thus 
a need is felt to clarify and to enlarge on them. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Suhayli (d. 580/1185) resorted to this 
explanation in order to justify the compilation of his 
al-Rawd al-unuf, a commentary on Ibn Hisham’s 
abridgment of the Sira. In any event, the conscien- 
tious craftsmen mobilised himself for the task, starting 
from one common point of departure: there is no need 
whatsoever to revert to the masterpiece of the original 
work; it is sufficient to explicate the abridgments and 
to comment on them. This new practice went from 
bad to worse, since the dimensions of the commen- 
taries surpassed by far the old sources, which had 
seemed too long. Within a short time the commen- 
taries proliferated: Mukhtasar al-Shaykh al-Khalil and 
al-Kudiri’s abridgment attracted some 35 hashiyas 
each. In other fields, a similar process took place. 
Thus the Alfiyya of Ibn Malik (q.v.] inspired a very 
large number of commentaries and supercommen- 
taries, see GAL, I, 298-9, GAL S I, 522-5. Further- 
more, through a rather strange phenomenon of 
mimicry these commentaries were transformed into 
sources, in order to be abridged again. 

The evolution of the mukhtasar, with its corollary the 
hashiya, is significant as a lesson. Starting out from 
considerations of utility, and even necessity, they 
became a source of inertia, which hindered con- 
siderably the renewal of the classical culture. Being 
content with epitomising did away with the lengthy 
repetitive discussions and other features, so indispen- 


sable for the maturation of any intellectual discipline. 
There was no profundity, and superficiality became 
the order of the day. Furthermore, every abridgment 
is ultimately a selection; and reliance on such selec- 
tions inevitably led to stagnation. Any abridgment 
reflects the preoccupations of the period in which it 
was produced. By working with unchangeable pat- 
terns, the mukhtasar and the Adshtya tied a fair share of 
the cultural disciplines to fixed horizons during the 
3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries. Finally, by definition the 
abridgment can lead only to negative results: the 
absence of discussion, the reduction of the various 
stages of reasoning, and the habit of being content 
with quoting conclusions have prevented the progress 
of science. Ibn Khaldiin, in a lucid analysis of the 
phenomenon, is highly critical of the mukhtasar 
(Mukaddima, iii, 250-1, section: The great number of 
abridgments on scholarly subjects is detrimental to the 
process of instruction). Parallel abridgments, he 
argues, offer the beginner advanced notions of a cer- 
tain science before he has reached the ability to under- 
stand them. Furthermore, such works are replete with 
numerous obscurities which result from the concen- 
tration of so many ideas and difficulties. Their 
usefulness is certainly inferior to that of lengthy and 
more detailed books, whose length and repetitiveness 
may give the reader a perfect knowledge of a subject. 
And so, in order to assist the student’s memory, he is 
confronted with a mass of difficulties, which prevent 
him from acquiring and keeping useful knowledge. 
In philosophy and related sciences. 

Arabic literature in these fields has been heavily 
influenced, indeed is dependent, on Greek sources. 
Already in antiquity there was a tradition of 
abridgments and epitomes. These took on two forms: 
epitomes of works of one specific writer and dox- 
ographies or compendia that brought together views 
of various authors on a given subject. The main pur- 
pose of the ancient abridgments and compendia was 
didactic (see Fuhrmann). Early translators of Greek 
texts into Arabic knew such Greek abridgments (e.g. 
the doxography of ‘‘Ps.-Plutarch’’, see H. Daiber, 
Astius Arabus, Wiesbaden 1980; several of Plato’s 
dialogues seem to have come down, among others, in 
an abridgment by Galen [see aFLATUN, DJALINUs]), 
and translated them. Hunayn b. Ishak probably wrote 
himself some such compendia of works by Aristotle; 
he termed them Djawamr‘ (see GAL, I, 206; GAS vii, 
267). He also wrote an ethical aphoristic compendium 
entitled Adab [or Nawéadir] al-falasifa, arranged accord- 
ing to philosophers (see GAL, I, 206, S I, 368). Al- 
Farabi must have had these examples in mind when 
he epitomised Plato’s Laws. However this was not 
merely a selection; it was rather a shortened and inter- 
pretative paraphrase in which Plato’s ideas had been 
reformulated in Islamic terms (see L. Strauss, How 
Farabi read Plato’s Laws, in What is political philosophy, 
Glencoe 1959). It seems that al-Farabi did not plan to 
make systematic compendia of all works of Plato or 
Aristotle. Al-Farabi also wrote a handbook of political 
philosophy entitled Fusil muntaz‘a (ed. F.M. 
Nadjdjar, Beirut 1971, and cf., in the introd., 11, on 
additional fusal works by al-Farabt). 

An older contemporary of al-Farabi, the humanist 
Aba Zayd al-Balkhi (d. 322/934), is said to have writ- 
ten two recensions of a treatise on political philoso- 
phy, one short and one long, both entitled Kitab al- 
Styasa (Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, ed. Fluegel, 138; cf. 
F. Rosenthal, in C.E. Bosworth (ed.), The Islamic 
world from Classical to Modern times: essays in honor of Ber- 
nard Lewis, Princeton 1989, 287 ff.; on a grammatical 
compendium by Abii Zayd see GAS, ix, 189). At the 
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same time new selections were made of the 
philosophical systems of the ancients, which were 
arranged according to topics; a typical example is the 
Siwan al-hikma by the 4th/10th century philosopher 
Aba Sulayman al-Sidjistani (the original full text is 
lost, and surviving texts are different recensions of 


abridgments, some called Mukhtasar, some Muntakhab; - 


see the editions of the latter by ‘A.R. Badawi, Tehran 
1974; D.M. Dunlop, The Hague 1979, and cf. J.L. 
Kraemer, Philosophy in the renaissance of Islam, Leiden 
1986). Abridgments were also made of writings of 
more recent authors such as John Philoponus (see S. 
Pines, An Arabic summary of a lost work by John 
Philoponus, in IOS, ii [1972], 320-52). Relevant to the 
present description is the fact that Ibn Sina composed 
a number of expositions of his philosophy; a con- 
spicuous difference between some of these expositions 
is in length; one modest volume of al-Nadjah (ed. 
Cairo 1331) is a condensation of the entire 
philosophical system and scientific knowledge con- 
tained in the multi-volume project of al-Shifa? [see 1BN 
SINA]. 

Ibn Rushd composed the most important inter- 
pretative abridgments of the Aristotelian ceuvre. At 
the recommendation of the physician-philosopher 
Abia Bakr Ibn Tufayl, an Almohad prince invited Ibn 
Rushd to write commentaries on the entire 
Aristotelian oeuvre. The prince’s purpose was, 
according to Jbn Rushd’s own evidence, to abridge 
(yulakhkhis) the works in their Arabic version and 
make them easier to understand. It was, however, left 
to Ibn Rushd to decide on the format (al-Marrakushi, 
al~Mu‘djib bi-akhbar ahl al-maghrib, ed. Cairo, 136-7). 
He composed commentaries on most of Aristotle’s 
works in three recensions, which are widely known as 
the ‘‘short, middle and long’’ (the latter is a proper 
running commentary on the Aristotelian text). The 
Arabic terms for the first two are djawami‘ and talkhis. 
The first indicates, according to Ibn Rushd himself, 
selections from various works of the Stagirite on a 
specific topic, given mainly in the form of conclusions, 
and leaving out Aristotle’s quotations from earlier 
authorities and his discussions; instead, Ibn Rushd 
adds opinions of late commentators and also his own 
comments (introduced by the phrase aka/). All this is 
done in a very concise and brief style. The talkhis is 
mainly a paraphrase of the ideas contained in Aristo- 
tle’s works, reformulated in the language of Ibn 
Rushd (introduced by a short verbal quotation from 
the original, entitled kal); see Ibn Rushd, Rasa: 
Kitab al-Sama‘ al-tabi%, Haydarabad 1947, 2; idem, 
Commentary on Aristotle’s De Generatione et Corrup- 
tione, Transl. by Moses b. Tibbon, ed. S. Kurland 
(Corpus Commentariorum Averrois in Artstotelem, iv/1-2), 
Cambridge, Mass. 1958, 102, 187-8 (Eng. tr. S. 
Kurland, 114, 210 n. 3); H. Davidson (tr.), Averroes’ 
Middle Commentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge ... and on 
Aristotle’s Categoria (CCAA, T/a. 1-2), Cambridge, 
Mass.-Berkeley-Los Angeles 1969, introd., pp. xiv- 
xix; Ibn Rushd, On Plato’s Republic, tr. R. Lerner, 
Cornell 1974, 3, and translator’s introduction; 
Djamal al-Din al-‘Alawi (see Bzb/.). Ibn Rushd’s pur- 
pose in composing his commentaries in the threefold 
format was not only didactic; in the ‘‘short’’ compen- 
dia he aimed, according to his own testimony, at sif- 
ting from the Master’s works only those parts which 
were indispensable for the attainment of human 
perfection, leaving out all discussions which could cast 
doubts on the views of Aristotle (Introd. to the com- 
pendium on Physics, see A.F. al-Ahwani, introd. to 
Talkhis Kitab al-nafs, Cairo 1950, 16; C. Butterworth 
(tr.), Averroes’ Middle Commentary on Aristotle’s Categories 


and De Interpretatione, Princeton 1983, introd., 4-5); it 
was also aimed at concealing from novices in philoso- 
phy such matters as might endanger their correct 
philosophical convictions (and possibly also their 
religious faith). The threefold format could thus serve 
as a gradual introduction into peripatetic philosophy. 

Abridgments or compendia of works of the ancients 
were both translated and written in various fields of 
science; to quote very few examples: in medicine Hip- 
pocrates’ Aphorisms were translated by Hunayn b. 
Ishak (d. 873) under the title Fusul Ibukrat (see GAS, 
ili, 28-9), printed by Tytler, Calcutta 1832; Galen’s 
commentary on the Fusul was also translated by 
Hunayn; this commentary was abridged (a/khis) in its 
turn and again commented on (see idid., 30, 343). A 
medical compendium (mukhtasar) was ascribed to Hip- 
pocrates himself (1b1d., 42), and to the early author 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib (d. 238/853, ibéd., 230). In 
astronomy, as early an author as al-Fargh4ni (early 
3rd/9th century?) wrote Djawamt< (a compendium) of 
ancient astronomy, and Fustl of Ptolemy’s Maqjisti; 
see GAL, 1, 221, GAL, SI, 393; GAS, vi, 150, and vii, 
151 on the compendia by Thabit b. Kurra. On 
mathematical mukhtasars, see GAS, v, passim. 

In Judaeo-Arabic literature. 

The use of mukhtasar and related terms is well 
attested in various fields of cultural activity. However, 
the fact that since the 15th century the scope of 
Judaeo-Arabic literature had become confined mainly 
to less educated strata of Jewish society [see JUDAEO- 
ARABIC. iii] limited also the need for abridgments or 
handbooks. 

In Biblical exegesis, the Karaite al-Kirkisani (fl. in 
the 930s) found it necessary to write an abridgment of 
his commentary on the Pentateuch, because the 
original long version had been too loaded with 
philosophical discussions (ms. B. L. Or. 2492, fol. 
ja). Over a century later the Karaite Abu ’l~Faradj 
Furkan of Jerusalem was asked by a wealthy co- 
sectarian from Egypt to compose a comprehensive 
commentary on the Pentateuch on condition that it be 
more concise (akksar) than the one he was already 
writing; according to the author’s own words the 
request resulted from educational needs (J. Mann, 
Texts and studies, ii, Cincinnati 1935, 34-5). In 
linguistics (of Hebrew) there is an evident trend of 
abridgments. The first Arabic dictionary of Biblical 
Hebrew was written by the Karaite David b. 
Abraham al-Fasi (middle of the 10th century), entitled 
Diam‘ al-alfaz. It was abridged at least three times in 
the course of the iJth century (see the introd. to the 
ed. of S.L. Skoss, i, New Haven 1936, pp. xciv-cxx; 
on abridgments of Arabic dictionaries, already in the 
4th/10th century, see e.g. GAS, viii, 55). The 11th 
century grammatical tract Hiddyat al-kari? was 
epitomised twice, first by the anonymous author and 
Jater in the Yemen. The abridgment became much 
more popular than the original (see I. Eldar, Lesonenu, 
[1986], 214-31). The grammatical treatise al- 
Mushtamil by Abu ’|-Faradj Haran (early 11th cen- 
tury), was possibly the basis for one compendium or 
more (M. Steinschneider, Arabische Literatur der Juden, 
87-8). 

It seems that there was not much activity in com- 
posing handbooks on legal topics in Judaeo-Arabic. 
Early codification of Jewish law, even in Muslim 
countries, was in Aramaic. Nevertheless, the rich 
literary output of Saadya Gaon (d. 942) contains a 
number of legal monographs which seem to have been 
compendia (one of which, on the subject of deposits, 
is called mukhtasar); the same is true regarding another 
early codifier in Judaeo-Arabic, Samuel b. Hofni (see 
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Steinschneider, op. cit., 48-50, 109). It is noteworthy 
that the first comprehensive code of Jewish Law, by 
Isaac al-Fasi (d. 1103 in Lucena, Muslim Spain), is in 
fact an abridgment of the Babylonian Talmud, in 
which the original order and (Aramaic) text of the 
legal decisions is left intact, while the discussions are 
omitted. 

An interesting case may be cited concerning 
theology (kalam). Yusuf al-Basir (early 11th century) 
had written a theological compendium entitled al- 
Tamyiz (later known also by the name al-Mansuri), 
before writing a more extended version, entitled al- 
Muhtawi; in both works he refers to the earlier one by 
the term mukhtasar (Kitab al-Muhtawi, ed. G. Vajda 
and D. Blumenthal, Leiden 1985, 639 [Ar.], 6 [Fr. 
tr.}; ms. Cambridge Univ. Libr., T-S Ar. 43.279). 
The author mentions didactic needs as the reason for 
taking a course of action contrary to the usual one, by 
undertaking to enlarge on his early compendium. 
This may be an indication that mukhtasar in general 
was not necessarily conceived as an abridgment of an 
existing long work, but could mean also a short com- 
pendium in its own right, which may later be 
enlarged. Al-Basir antedated Ibn Khaldiin by cen- 
turies in realising that a compendium which is too 
concise in language and overloaded with ideas hinders 
beginners and students from understanding an 
acquiring knowledge (al-Muhtawi, loc. cit). 

Bibliography: Apart from works cited in the arti- 
cle the following titles are quoted with regard to the 
development of the genre in general: Y. Meron, The 

development of legal thought in Hanafi texts, in ST, xxx 

(1969), 73-118 (comprehensive study of Hanafi 

mukhtasars),; M. Muranyi, Matertalien zur malikitischen 

Rechtsliteratur, 31-2, Arabic text, 46-7 (on Maliki 

mukhtasars), M. Fuhrmann, Das systematische 

Lehrbuch: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Wissenschaften in 

der Antike, Gottingen 1960; Djamél al-Din al-‘Alawi 

(ed.), Talkhis al-sama? wa’l-Salam li-Abi *l-Walid Ibn 

Rushd, Fas 1984, editor’s introd., 35-46; A. 

Shiloah, Music and its sources — Antiquity and the Mid- 

dle Ages, Univ. of Notre Dame Press 1990, 89-94 (on 

mukhtasars in musicology). 
(A. Arazi and H. Ben SHAMMAI) 

MUKRA, name of a district and a village south 
of San‘a? in the Yemen, known to the Arab 
geographers for its mine of carnelian. It is also the 
name of a mountain chain in al-Sarat [see DJAzIRAT 
AL-SARAB, ‘ASIR, AL-HIDJAZ]. According to Sprenger, 
there is no reason to identify the Himyaritic tribe of 
this name with the Moxptrat of Ptolemy, since the lat- 
ter must be localised in the neighbourhood of 
Nadjran. 

Bibliography: Hamdani, Sifa, ed. D.H. Miller, 

68, 104 ff.; Mukaddasi, 91; Ibn al-Fakih, 36; Ibn 

Khurradadhbih, 141; Ya‘kubi, Buldan, 319, tr. 

Wiet, 158; Yakut, iii, 130, iv, 437, 603; A. 

Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens, Berne 1875, 

repr. Amsterdam 1966, 244; C. van Arendonk, Les 

débuts de l’Imamat Zaidite au Yemen, Fr. tr. J. 

Ryckmans, Leiden 1960, 246 n. 7; Ibn Samura al- 

Dja‘di, Tabakat fukaha? al-Yaman (d. 586/1190; 

Brockelmann, S I, 570), ed. Fu’ad Sayyid, Cairo 

1957, 324; G.R. Smith, The Ayyubids and early 

Rasiilids in the Yemen (567-694/1173-1295), London 

1974-8, ti, 185. (A. GROHMANN) 

MUKRAN [see MaxKran]. 

MUKTADAB ((a.), the name of the thirteenth 
Arabic metre, in fact little used [see ‘arUD]. 

AL-MUKTADI a1-ame ALLAH, Abu ’]-Kasim ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad, 27th ‘Abb4sid caliph 
(reigned 467-78/1075-94), grandson of the caliph al- 


Ka?im (d. 467/1075 [g.v.]) whom he succeeded. Try- 
ing to arrive at a carefully balanced policy between the 
dogmatic and juridical trends of Sunni Islam—he 
himself belonged to the Shafi madhhab of the tradi- 
tional Baghdad stamp—he shortly after assuming 
power brought about in Baghdad a mediation 
between Hanbalis and Ash‘aris and later, in 
476/1083, he caused the vizieral family of the Bani 
Djahir [¢.v.] to be expelled. However, he was unable 
to prevent the schism which was threatening Sun- 
nism, and which seemed unavoidable because of the 
Saldjik influence pressing upon the religious and 
political situation in Baghdad {see N1zAM AL-MULK and 
NIZAMIYYA] and in ‘Irak, upon the caliphate itself in 
particular. The real ruler was the Saldjak sultan 
Malikshah [q.v.], whose daughter Malik Khatin (also 
called Muhmalak or Mah Malik) became al- 
Muktadi’s wife. While still heir to the throne, al- 
Muktadi, at the wish of his grandfather al-Ka’im, had 
been given in marriage to one of Alp Arslan’s [q.v.} 
daughters. The second marriage, concluded for 
political reasons after difficult negotiations, took place 
in Baghdad in 480/1087 in the presence of the bride’s 
parents and of the two viziers, but it did not last long. 
One of the conditions put forward by the bride’s 
father had been that al-Muktadi should give up his 
entire harem in favour of the Saldjuk princess. In 
482/1089 the self-assured Malik Khatin, feeling 
neglected and being disappointed, returned to her 
parents with her and al-Muktadi’s little son Abu ’I- 
Fad] Dja‘far. This favourite grandson of Malikshah’s 
was to be used as a pawn against al-Muktadi, but this 
sole ‘Abbasid-Saldjiik scion died at the early age of 
five. 

The sultan and his vizier Nizam al-Mulk, who at 
first seemed to have preferred a policy of reconcilia- 
tion and restrained control, in the end strove after 
eliminating the caliph as an independent factor of 
power and weakening the latter’s dignitaries straight- 
forwardly. Al-Muktadi, in his turn, tried everything 
to shake off Saldjak influence on the caliphate. But the 
caliph’s freedom of action already had become so cir- 
cumscribed that he had to resort to intrigues and 
quarrels, which poisoned the relations between 
Baghdad and Isfahan and brought about sad conse- 
quences. Baghdad suffered under the occupation 
policy of the tempestuous and unbalanced Saldjuk 
sultan, and disagreements in Malikshah’s entourage 
were registered at the caliphal court. They were signs 
of incipient instability. In 475/1083 al-Muktadi tried 
to improve the situation in Baghdad by sending an 
embassy to north-east Persia, led by the esteemed 
Shafi fakih Aba Ishak al-Shirazi, for whom the 
Nizamiyya madrasa in Baghdad had been founded; but 
the result was negligible. 

When the sultan, together with his vizier, arrived at 
Baghdad for the first time—he was to stay there from 
the beginning of Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 479 till the middle of 
Safar 480/March-end of May 1087—it was not easy to 
arrange an official meeting with the caliph, both par- 
ties behaving self-assuredly. The aim and climax of 
the Saldjik mission was Malikshah’s festive corona- 
tion and investiture as sultan by the caliph in Muhar- 
ram 480/April 1087, the Saldjakid having already 
been in power for fifteen years. Nizam al-Mulk, too, 
was received twice by al-Muktadr and honoured with 
robes of honour (k4z/as [q.v.]). 

In the winter of 484-5/1091-2 Malikshah, having 
chosen Baghdad for his headquarters, paid a second 
visit to the city but ignored the caliph. His trump card 
was Abu ’1-Fadl Dja‘far, whom he wanted to play 
against ‘Abbasid interests. He demanded from the 
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caliph that he should dismiss his eldest son, the future 
caliph al-Mustazhir [q.v.], as wali al-‘ahd in favour of 
Dja‘far. The caliph requested time for reflection. 
Meanwhile, Malikshah left Baghdad for Isfahan in 
Rabi‘ I 485/April 1092, taking the young Dja‘far with 
him. Sizeable building plans for the city were to mark 
out this latest stay. 

At the end of the same year 485/1092, Malikshah 
came to Baghdad for the third time. He now tried to 
oust the caliph from the city, insisting that al-Muktadi 
should transfer his residence forthwith to another 
town, Only the sultan’s untimely death in Shawwal 
485/November 1092 foiled this plan. From Malik- 
shah’s first visit onwards, al-Muktadi had to settle for 
the recognition of being the spiritual leader of the 
Islamic umma; as a political figure, he was isolated. 
Moreover, the murder of Nizam al-Mulk in 
Ramadan 485/October 1092 had deprived him of a 
clever, be it self-oriented, mediator. Yet, even during 
this period, so confusing for the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
the imama [q.v.] remained the undisputed source of all 
juridical and political institutions. The ‘Abbasid 
caliph alone was entitled and obliged to hold the 
public functions (welayat). Without the imama, the 
umma would have been exposed to complete legal 
insecurity, even to chaos. The preservation of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate proved to be the necessary central 
counterweight to the dafint doctrine of the mama, at 
that time adopted by important portions of the 
population. In 483/1090 Basra had been savagely 
sacked by the Karmatis [.v.]; in Syria, in the Djazira 
[g.v.] and in Persia (even in Isfahan and Rayy) centres 
of Isma‘ili propaganda came into being, and in the 
same year the Isma‘ili da% [9.v.] Hasan al-Sabbah 
{g.v.] seized the stronghold of Alamut [¢.v. }. 

After the murder of Nizam al-Mulk and the sudden 
death of Malikshah, al-Muktadi was again able to 
assert the rights which he had inherited, and his 
regained self-confidence is shown by the negotiations 
on the sultanate with Malikshah’s widow Turkan 
Khatin, who had returned from Baghdad to Isfahan, 
and by the exchange of legal advice. Al-Muktadi 
refused to recognise Malikshah’s successor Mahmid, 
a minor, as fully-fledged sultan. He preferred the 
army leadership and the tax administration to be in 
the hands of two experienced state officials, namely, 
the amir Oner and the vizier Tadj al-Mulk, rather 
than in those of the sultan’s widow. In a legal con- 
sultation (fatwa), the jurist and theologian al-Ghazali 
{g.v.] expressed the same opinion. After al-Muktadi 
had paid tribute to the Saldjik prince Mahmid, his 
own son Dja‘far was returned to him by the Saldjiks, 
but he died in the following year. 

During the subsequent years which saw the struggle 
for the Saldjuak heritage, the only choice left to the 
caliph was to promote the legitimacy of the stronger 
pretender, even if he were an anti-caliph. After the 
death of Turkan Khatin in 487/1094, Nizam al- 
Mulk’s slaves (mamalik) appointed as sultan the young 
Berkyaruk [q.v.] (d. 498/1105), an older son of 
Malikshah’s and the rival of Mahmid (d. 487/1094) 
who had been kept prisoner in Isfahan by Turkan 
Khatin. Nizam al-Mulk’s mamliks succeeded in free- 
ing him and in having him appointed as sultan not- 
withstanding the fact that he was unable to act as a 
political leader. In the end, the caliph agreed to his 
official inauguration. Shortly after the treaty regard- 
ing the sultanate had been concluded in Baghdad in 
favour of Berkyaruk, al-Muktadi unexpectedly died 
on 15 Muharram 487/4 February 1094, hardly thirty- 
nine years old, after a reign of almost twenty years. In 
order to avoid unrest, his death was kept secret for 


three days. His appointed successor al-Mustazhir 
[¢.2.], fifteen years old, was inaugurated immediately. 
Al-Muktadi was buried on 18 Muharram 478/7 
February 1094. The young sultan Berkyarik, for 
whom on the preceding Friday the khutba [q.v.] had 
been said from the minbars in Baghdad for the first 
time, was not present among the mourners. 
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AL-MUKTADIR si-LtAn, Asu ’t-Fapt Dya‘rar, 

“Abbasid caliph, son of al-Mu‘tadid by a Greek slave 
concubine named Shaghib, reigned 295-320/908-32, 
but with two episodes when he was temporarily 
deposed, the first on 20 Rabi‘ I 296/17 December 908 
in the fourth month of his caliphate, when Ibn al- 
Mut‘tazz [q.v.] replaced him for a day, and the second 
on 15 Muharram 317/28 February 929, when his 
brother Muhammad al-K&hir (q.v.] was raised to the 
throne for two days. 

After the death of his brother al-Muktaff in Dhu ’1- 
Ka‘da 295/August 908, al-Muktadir, who was only 13 
at the time, was proclaimed caliph. Many however 
preferred ‘Abd Allah, son of the caliph al-Mu‘tazz, 
and after the murder of the vizier al-‘Abbas b. al- 
Hasan b. Ahmad [see aL-DJARDJARA*i], al-Muktadir 
was declared to be deposed and Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
elected caliph. The eunuch general Mu?nis al- 
Muzaffar [9.v.] came forward to save al-Muktadir; 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz was slain and al-Muktadir retained 
the caliphate. He showed very little independence 
however and allowed himself to be guided, sometimes 
by the personnel of the harem and sometimes by the 
viziers (see below). Al-Muktadir’s caliphate was 
therefore marked by a gradual decline. In his reign 
the dynasties of the Fatimids {g.v.] and Hamdanids 
[g.v.] became independent. The Karmatis also 
rebelled once more. In the years 307/919-20 and 
311/923, Basra was plundered by the Karmati chief 
Abi Tahir Sulayman al-Djannabi [q.v.] and at the 
end of the year 311/924 he fell upon the pilgrim 
caravan returning from Mecca. In Dhu ’]-Ka‘da of 
the following year/February 925, he attacked the 
caravan which was going on the pilgrimage to Mecca 
from Baghdad and put it to flight. He next plundered 
Kifa and then returned to Bahrayn. An army sent 
against the Karmatis under the command of Mu?nis 
al-Khadim [see Mu?NIS AL-MUZAFFARI] arrived only 
after they had retired. In 314/926-7 Yiisuf b. Abi ’l- 
SAdj [see sapj1ps} was summoned from Adharbaydjan 
to help, but Abi Tahir Sulayman defeated him in 
Shawwal of the following year/December 927 and 
took him prisoner, creating a panic in Baghdad. The 
caliph’s troops did not dare to give battle and in 
Muharram 316/March 928, Abu Tahir Sulayman 
seized the town of al-Rahba. After an unsuccessful 
attack on al-Rakka he retired; in 317/929-30, or, 
according to others, in 316, he plundered Mecca and 
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carried off the Black Stone. On the Byzantine fron- 
tier, both sides continued their raids with varying for- 
tunes. In 305/917 the Byzantines sent an embassy to 
Baghdad and made an offer of peace and exchange of 
captives (the fida? Mu°nis: see LAMAS-$v), and after two 
years, peace was definitely concluded; but hostilities 
very soon broke out again. In 314/926-7, the Byzan- 
tines ravaged the district of Malatya, and in the 
following year they crossed a considerable part of 
Armenia. After taking several Armenian cities which 
belonged to the Arabs (316/928-9) and occupying 
northern Mesopotamia (317/929-30) they lost all their 
gains in 319-20/931-2. In Muharram 317/February 
929 a military rebellion broke out in the capital caused 
by the exasperation of some commanders at al- 
Muktadir’s extravagance and fecklessness. Al- 
Muktadir was forced to abdicate, but was brought to 
a place of safety by Mu?nis, while the soldiery 
plundered the palace. His brother Muhammad was 
summoned to be Commander of the Faithful in his 
stead with the style al-Kahir {g.v.]; but since the 
chief leader of the rebels, the head of police Naztk, 
could not satisfy the demands of the troops for higher 
pay, al-Kahir was deposed shortly afterwards and al- 
Muktadir placed on the throne once more. In 
Baghdad the confusion increased, and in 320/932 the 
catastrophe came. The enemies of Mu?’nis took 
advantage of his absence at Mawsil to persuade the 
caliph that Mu?nis intended to dethrone him, and 
when Mu?nis approached at the head of his army, al- 
Muktadir was persuaded with great reluctance by 
Muhammad b. Yakit [g.v.] to take the field against 
him; he fell at the beginning of the encounter (27 
Shawwal 320/31 October 932). Mu’nis favoured al- 
Muktadir’s son Abu ’l-SAbbas Ahmad as successor in 
the caliphate, but the dead ruler’s brother Muham- 
mad al-K4hir was now raised to the throne once more, 
under the influence of Ishak b. Isma‘il al- Nawbakhti. 
Al-Muktadir was the youngest of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs to have achieved the throne, and his 24 years’ 
reign was the longest which a caliph had thus far 
enjoyed. His caliphate inaugurated, however, a 
period of unparalleled impotence and disaster for the 
central power of the caliphate, contrasting with the 
resurgent strength of the institution during the 
previous period of al-Muwaffak, al-Mu‘tadid and al- 
Muktafi. Al-Muktadir was the choice of ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad Ibn al-Furat, whose influence had been 
growing in the latter part of al-Muktafi’s reign and 
who now became al-Muktadir’s first vizier, in 
preference to the older and more experienced prince- 
poet Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, because—as Ibn al-Furat rightly 
calculated—al-Muktadir would prove a nonentity as 
ruler. In fact, the new caliph remained a voluptuary, 
dominated by his mother Shaghib, known as Sayyida, 
with an expensive and numerous household of 
slavegirls and eunuchs. In the first years of his reign 
he contrived to run through the substantial fortune 
left by his predecessor {cf. av-muktaFt]. Thabit b. 
Sinan al-Sabi?’s verdict (quoted in Miskawayh, in 
Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, i, 238-41, tr. v, 267-71) 
was uncompromisingly severe: that al-Muktadir 
wasted over 70 million dina@rs on futile and 
unnecessary expenditure, having inherited 14 million 
dinars in the privy treasury (bayt al-mal al-khassa). 
Whereas al-Mut‘tadid and al-Muktafi each had only 
two viziers, there were no fewer than fourteen 
separate vizierates during al-Muktadir’s caliphate. 
The holders of this office continued in the main to 
belong to the well-known, long-established vizieral 
and secretarian families, including the Furatis, Djar- 
rahis, Khakanis, Wahbis and Makhladis, and 


included able if unscrupulous men like ‘AIi b. 
Muhammad Ibn al-Furat and the upright and consci- 
entious ‘Ali b. “Isa Ibn al-Djarrah [g.vv.]. For all the 
viziers, the dominating problem was the bankruptcy 
of the treasury, caused by an apparent and not wholly 
explicable decline in the revenues from the Sawad of 
‘Irak and by heavy expenditure on the caliphal 
household and on the army, above all for its cam- 
paigns against the Karmatis. It was thus the aim of 
Ali b. ‘Isa, when he was in power, to curb caliphal 
expenditure and to endeavour to pacify the Karmatis 
by negotiations with them and by subsidies, policies 
which earned him al-Muktadir’s opposition and, 
prompted by the calumnies of his enemies, the reputa- 
tion of being friendly to the Karmati heresy. 
Throughout the reign in general, in order to pay the 
troops and to cover the expenses of state from a 
shrinking tax base, financial expedients such as the 
farming out of taxes (daman, see BAYT AL-MAL. II) (e.g. 
those of Syria and Egypt to the Madhara’y family 
(q.v.] from the later years of al-Muktaft) and the 
granting out of zkta‘s [g.v.] or assignments of land and 
their taxative yield (as were in effect the lands granted 
to the Sadjids {g.v.] in Adharbaydjan and Armenia). 
Moreover, the incessant changes in the vizierate and 
other leading offices gave great opportunities for the 
mulcting of fallen and dismissed officials [see 
MUSADARA], procedures in which Ibn al-Furat and 
especially his son al-Muhassin achieved new heights of 
cruelty. 

In the religious field, al-Muktadir’s caliphate is 
notable for the influence in it of certain Shi‘ circles, 
including the personnage of Abu ’l-Kasim al-Husayn 
al-Nawbakhti, considered in his time as the wakil or 
agent of the Hidden mdm [see NAWBAKHT]; and the 
endemic pro-Sh77i and ‘Alid revolts took place, with 
that of Ibn al-Rida in Syria in 300/912-13 and that of 
the Zaydi al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Utriish [see AL-HASAN 
AL-UTRUSH] continuing in Daylam and Tabaristan 
from the time of al-Mu‘tadid. 
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(K.V. Zerrerstéen-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

AL-MUKTAFI 81-Ltan, ABU MuHammap SALI B. 
Aumab, ‘Abbasid caliph, reigned 289-95/902-8, 
son of al-Mu‘tadid and a Turkish slave concubine 
named Ciéek (Arabic Dyidjak). 

In 281/894-5 he was appointed by his father gover- 
nor of al-Rayy and several towns in_ the 
neighbourhood, and five years later he was made 
governor of Mesopotamia and took up his quarters in 
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al-Rakka. After the death of al-Mu‘tadid on 22 Rabi‘ 
II 289/5 April 902, he ascended the throne and at once 
won the good-will of the people by his liberality, by 
destroying the subterranean dungeons in the capital 
built by his father, releasing prisoners and restoring 
confiscated lands. He proved a brave and fearless 
leader who fought with success against the many 
enemies of the caliphate. The Karmatis [¢.v.} were 
ravaging Syria; one town after another fell into their 
hands and Damascus itself was plundered. On 6 
Muharram 291/29 November 903, the general 
Muhammad b. Sulayman finally succeeded in inflic- 
ting a crushing defeat on them and they scattered in 
all directions. Muhammad then turned his attention 
to Egypt, where he put an end to the rule of the 
Tiilinids. Many of their followers joined him and 
after the Talunid Hartn b. Khum@rawayh had been 
slain, the capital had to surrender (Safar 292/January 
905) and ‘Isa al-Ndshari was appointed governor of 
Egypt. An attempt to restore the Tulunids was easily 
crushed (293/905-6). About this time, the Karmatis 
again began to be troublesome and at the beginning 
of the year 294/October-November 906 they attacked 
the great pilgrim caravan returning from Mecca, 
massacred the men and carried off the women and 
children. In Rabi‘ I of the same year/December- 
January 906-7, they were defeated near al-Kadisiyya 
by the caliph’s troops under Wasif b. Suwartigin al- 
Khazari. The war with the Byzantines was also 
vigorously pursued. In 291/903-4, a Greek named 
Leo who had adopted Islam undertook a number of 
raids on the Greek coasts with his fleet of 54 ships. 
The Byzantines, however, had the advantage by land. 
In 292/904-5, Mar‘ash, al-Massisa and Tarstis were 
taken by the Greek general Andronicus, and in the 
following year the Byzantines advanced as far as 
Aleppo. Then the Muslims gained the upper hand, 
and Andronicus went over to them. Al-Muktaf? fell ill, 
and a power-struggle amongst the chief secretaries 
and vizier followed (see below); after momentarily 
rallying, the caliph finally nominated his younger 
half-brother Dja‘far al-Muktadir [¢.v.] as his heir, but 
died at Baghdad on 12 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 295/13 August 
908. 

Al-Muktafi himself merges as a man of sensibility, 
a gourmet and an appreciator of the verses of poets 
like Ibn al-Rami [g.v.]. Although his six-and-a-half 
years’ reign was racked by warfare, above all by the 
Karmati outbreaks, the state remained prosperous; 
the caliph continued his father’s careful financial 
policies and when he died is said to have left 100 
million dirhams in coinage, garments, property, 
etc.—a full treasury, which his successor was speedily 
to dissipate. Al-Muktaft was served by two able 
viziers, al-Kasim b. SUbayd Allah b. Sulayman b. 
Wahb (289-91/902-4) and, after his death, by al- 
‘Abbas b. al-Hasan  al-Djardjarai_ [see at- 
DJARDJARA*!| (291-5/904-8). Al-Kasim secured a con- 
siderable ascendancy over the young caliph, and used 
it ruthlessly to remove his enemies, beginning with 
the military commander-in-chief, the mawla Badr and 
then the son of al-Muwaffak [¢.v.}], ‘Abd al-Wahid; he 
gained the honorific of Wali al-Dawla and had his 
daughter betrothed to one of the caliph’s infant sons. 
He aimed to combat the pro-Shr‘i influence in the 
Banu ’1-Furat [see 1nN AL-FURAT], but under al-‘Abbas 
b. al-Hasan the power in the state of ‘Alf b. Muham- 
mad Ibn al-Furat grew. When al-Muktafi was clearly 
dying, there arose great scope for intrigue among the 
chief officials of the state, in which Ibn al-Furat’s 
preference for an inexperienced and pliable caliph, al- 
Muktadir, prevailed over the claims of the older and 


much more competent prince-poet {bn al-Mu‘tazz 
[g.2.; and see also AL-SABBAS B. AL-HASAN B. AHMAD in 
EP). 
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(K.V._Zerterstéen-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

AL-MUKTAFI ti-amr ALLAH, ABO ‘ABD ALLAH 
MunamMap, ‘Abbasid caliph (reigned 530- 
55/1136-60), born on 12 Rabi‘ II 489/9 April 1096, 
the son of al-Mustazhir [¢.v.] and a slave girl. After 
the deposition of his nephew al-Rashid [q.v.], al- 
Muktafi was acknowledged as caliph on 8 Dhu ’I- 
Hidjdja 530/17 September 1136. While the Saldjiiks 
were fighting among themselves, he did his best not 
only to maintain his independence but also to extend 
his rule, and one district after the other in ‘Irak fell 
into his hands. In 543/1148 a number of amirs 
denounced their allegiance to Sultan Mas‘iid and 
marched on Baghdad but dispersed after several 
encounters with the caliph’s troops. According to 
some sources, the same thing took place again next 
year. In Radjab 547/October 1152, Mas‘id died, and 
was succeeded by his nephew Malikshah, who was 
deposed in a few months and succeeded by his brother 
Muhammad. In the meanwhile, the caliph seized the 
two towns of al-Hilla and Wasit. In the following year 
Sultan Sandjar, who ruled in Khurdsan, was attacked 
and taken prisoner by the rebel Ghuzz [g.v.}, 
whereupon his amirs proclaimed Mas‘id’s brother 
Sulaymanshah sultan. In Muharram 551/February- 
March 1156 the latter was recognised by the caliph on 
condition that he did not interfere in the affairs of 
‘Irak. Although al-Muktafi supported him, he was 
defeated in Djumada I/June-July of the same year by 
his nephew Muhammad and the latter’s auxiliary. In 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja/January-February 1157, Sultan Mu- 
hammad advanced on Baghdad to take vengeance on 
the caliph. The latter had to retire to the eastern part 
of the town and was besieged there for several months. 
In Rabri* I 552/May 1151, however, the sultan sud- 
denly raised the siege because Malikshah was advanc- 
ing on Hamadhan. As the latter therefore retired, 
hostilities automatically ceased and Muhammad is 
said to have later made his peace with al-Muktafi. The 
latter twice besieged Takrit in vain; on the other 
hand, he succeeded in taking Lihf. The Crusaders 
continued their hostilities in al-Muktafi’s caliphate. 
The most powerful pillar of Islam was the Atabeg of 
al-Mawsil, ‘Imad al-Din Zangi, and his son Nar al- 
Din Mahmid in Syria. Al-Muktafi died on 2 Rabi‘ I 
555/12 March 1160. 
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G (K.V. ZETTERSTEEN) 

AL-MUKTANA, Bana? at-Din, a Druze mis- 
sionary and author, with his teacher Hamza (b. 
‘Ali [9.v.}) founder of the theological system of the 
Druzes [q.v. ]. 

During the lifetime of Hamza he was the fifth of the 
five supreme dignitaries (hudid) of the Druze hierar- 
chy, with the titles a/-Djanah al-aysar (the Left Wing) 
and al-Tali (the Follower). HIs ‘‘secular’’ name was 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Sammuki. Of his life 
practically nothing is known. As Arab historians are 
silent about him (S. de Sacy, Exposé, 11, 320), his own 
writings are almost the only source (S.N. Makarem, 
The Druze faith, 26, identitifies him with the well- 
known Fatimid general and governor ‘Ali b. Ahmad 
al-Dayf, but this identification seems to be 
unfounded). According to Druze tradition, he was 
kadi in Alexandria in al-Hakim’s {q9.v.] time (M. von 
Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, i, 
Berlin 1899, 135). As his works reveal quite a good 
knowledge (though not without misunderstandings) of 
Christian religion and literature (cf. Bryer, Origins, 
259), he may have been born a Christian, probably in 
Syria. Only for the period of his teaching do we have 
chronological exactness. His diploma of investiture 
(taklid) is dated 13 Sha‘ban of the third year of 
Hamza’s mission, i.e. 411 (2 December 1020) (de 
Sacy, op. cit., i, 474-5; ii, 309, 313, tr. ibid., ii, 297- 
309). The earliest of his known writings is of the tenth 
year of Hamza, 418 A.H. (ibid., ii, 326). In conse- 
quence, one must assume that he came to the front 
after the disappearance of al-Hakim and Hamza. 
From that time onwards he seems to have been the 
supreme leader of the Druze da‘wa; his letters to the 
communities in Upper Egypt, Syria and 
Mesopotamia, Persia, the Hidjaz, the Yemen, 
Bahrayn and Sind have been preserved in the Druze 
canon. His activity, however, was not a continuous 
one and he had even to live for a time in concealment 
(about the year 17-18 of Hamza, i.e. 425-6 A.H.; see 
de Sacy, op. cit., ii, 364), whether in Egypt or Syria 
is not certain (Guys, La nation druze, 114). The latest 
date known in his writings is the 26th year of Hamza, 
i.e. 434/1042 (de Sacy, op. cit., i, 496; ii, 379). His 
farewell epistle (Risdlat al-Ghayba) dates from this year; 
according to it, he had retired into concealment (zbid. , 
i, 514-15, ii, 358); nothing more is known of him. The 
“Druze theogony”’ does not agree with these dates; it 
gives 17 years as the period of his activity (Guys, op. 
ctt., 107). Hitti’s assertion (Origins, 11) that he died in 
1031 is due to a misunderstanding. 

Druze tradition not unjustly ranks him with Hamza 
and regards him as the greatest theological writer, to 
whom four of the sacred books are ascribed (von 
Oppenheim, of. cit., i, 135-7). These are not books in 
the proper sense but collections of separate tracts, 
usually in the form of epistles, directed to followers of 
the Druze teaching or of other creeds in various lands, 
as, for instance, Byzantium. They are to this day fre- 
quently read by the Druzes in their khalawat; commen- 
taries were written on some of them by the last 
independent Druze theologian ‘Abd Allah al-Tanakhi 
(d. 1480; on him see Hitti, op. cit., 53, 71; von 
Oppenheim, of. cit., i, 137). Of the some 110 Druze 


treatises so far known in Europe, 70 are ascribed by 
de Sacy to al-Muktana (op. cit., i, 484 and 496). 
Recently, an apocryphal collection of letters has been 
found, the Rasa*il al-Hind, consisting of eight epistles 
from al-Muktana to the head of the Druze community 
in Sind, Djata b. Sumar Radja Pal, and four to al- 
Muktana from the Indian da‘ (Abu-Izzeddin, The 
Druzes, 110). 

Except for a few short texts published by de Sacy 
along with other writings of Hamza (see Bibl.), very 
few have been printed, namely the Kitab al-Bad? by 
Seybold (see Bibl.) and al-Risala al-Kustantiniyya, sent 
in 1028 to the Byzantine Emperor Constantine VIII, 
by Khalil and Ronzevalle (see Bibl. and extracts in 
Hitti, op. cit., 64-7). Others are accessible only in 
translations and extracts (esp. in de Sacy; al-Risala al- 
Masihiyya, a synopsis in Hitti, op. ctt., 68-70). As with 
other Druze writers, the style is very obscure and 
artificial, frequently embellished with rhymed prose. 

Silvestre de Sacy, whose book still is the most 
important collection of material, regarded al- 
Muktana as ‘‘un enthousiaste de bonne foi’’ (op. cit., 
i, 508). It is highly desirable that someone should 
devote a special study to his life and work, paying par- 
ticular attention to the authenticity of his works and 
to a critical edition of them. 
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(I. KratcHkowsky-[H. Hatm]) 

AL~-MUKURRA, at-Makurra, a kingdom of the 
mediaeval Sudan. Situated south of Egypt and 
north of SAlwa [q.v.], it was formed from the com- 
bination of the two Christian Nubian kingdoms of 
Nobatia and Makuria. The unification date is uncer- 
tain, but must have occured between 690 A.D. and 
the reign of king Merkurius (696/7 until 710 at least), 
according to evidence from the Life of Isaac, patriarch 
of Alexandria 690-2, and from an inscription of 
Merkurius. The former mentions strife between the 
kings of Maurotania (Maris [q.v.], i.e. Nobatia) and 
Makuria, whilst the latter attributes to Merkurius, 
king of Dongola [q.v.; the capital of Mukurra], the 
construction of two churches in Nobatia, at Faras and 
Taifa. In a document almost certainly of king 
Kyriakos and dated 141/759, the royal title is ‘‘Lord 
of Mukurra and Nubia’’. 

The main connection of Mukurra with the Muslim 
world was the bakt [q.v.] payment, and there was also 
the ecclesiastical dependence on the patriarchate of 
Alexandria. Al-Makrizi regarded the bakit as binding 
on Nubia from Aswan to the borders of ‘Alwa, i.e. on 
both Nobatia and Mukurra. 
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After the attack of King Dawid of Nubia on 
©Aydhab in 671/1272, the power and independence of 
Mukurra was curtailed, and Mamluk interference 
brought a Muslim king to the throne by 717/1316. 
Arabic sources generally refer to al-Mukurra as al- 
Naba [g.v.] or Dunkula (Dongola), but a Coptic letter 
to Mark III of Alexandria (1166-89) from Kasr Ibrim, 
refers to Nobadia, Makuria, and Alodia as being 
under his jurisdiction. In the 14th century A.D. the 
kingdom seems to have broken up into smaller 
regions, with royal seats at Daw and Dongola, and a 
possible splinter kingdom around Djabal Adda called 
Dotawo. The last king of Nubia mentioned by the 
sources is Nasir (800/1397); but a King Joel of 
Dotawo is known from a leather document from 
Djabal Adda as late as 1484. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given in 
BAKT, DONGOLA and Nusa): Ya‘kubi, Ta*rikh, i, 217; 
Mas‘tdi, Munidj, iii, 31-2; Ibn Hawkal, 58; Yakut, 
iv, 605; Dimashki, Nukhba, 268; Ibn Sulaym al-Us- 
wani, in Makrizi, Kava? iii, 252 ff.; L.P. Kirwan, 
Notes on the topography of the Nubian Kingdoms, in JEA, 
xxi (1935), 57-62; U. Monneret de Villard, Storia 
della Nubia cristiana, Rome 1928, index; Y.F. 
Hasan, The Arabs and the Sudan, Edinburgh 1967, 
esp. ch. IV; G. Vantini, The excavations at Faras, 
1970, index; Jakobielski, Faras III, A history of the 
Bishops of Pachoras, 1972, index; J.M. Plumley, Qasr 
Ibrim 1974, in JEA, |xi (1975), 7; G. Vantini, Orien- 
tal sources concerning Nubia, 1975, index; W.Y. 
Adams, Nubia, corridor to Africa, 1977, index (s.v. 
Makouria). (S. Munro-Hay) 
MUKUS [see maks]. 

MULADI [see muwarap]. 

MULAZEMET (a. mulazama), an Ottoman 
administrative term for the certificate of eligibil- 
ity for office. In the ‘“ilmiyye [q.v.], muilazemet 
indicated the candidacy for office of those medrese 
students who had completed their studies and received 
an idjazet, a diploma for practice. It gradually came to 
refer to the time period between the graduation and 
the actual appointment to an office; in this period, the 
candidates waited and gained professional experience 
by attending the assemblies, medjlis, of the Rumeli 
and Anadolu kadi ‘askers [g.v.]. To document their 
attendance, they recorded their names in the register 
referred to as matlab. 

The miilazemet system was systematised during the 
reign of Sultan Siilleyman I as the kadi ‘asker of 
Rumeli, Ebu ’I-Su‘ad Efendi, instituted the practice 
of keeping a register for miilazims, i.e., the candidates, 
and notifying each ‘“ilmiyye member how many 
trainees for office they could nominate among their 
graduating students. The Topkapi Palace Museum 
Archives contain one such miilazemet register from the 
early 10th/16th century (D5605/1). The Ottoman 
state kept on issuing many decrees throughout the 
centuries to regulate the system; see, for example, 
mthimme 73, decree number 740 in the Prime 
Minister’s Archives. 

In addition to the “miyye usage [for which, see 
MULAZIM] miilazim referred, in the Ottoman 
administration, military, the palace and guild system, 
to the candidates or ‘‘reserves’’ for office. 
Administratively, Sultan Sileyman I assigned the col- 
lection of the poll-tax, dzya, to tax-farmers who were 
called miilazim officers and who formed a special corps 
to collect this tax in certain districts. The term was 
also used for the 300 special mounted bodyguards 
whom Sultan Siileyman I selected from among his 
household to accompany him on campaigns. These 
personal aides-de-camp were called milazim because 
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they were preparing for important administrative 
posts which came by way of reward for their services 
to the sultan. As the Ottoman army was reorganised 
during the 19th century, the term miilazim came to 
apply to the lowest two ranks of officers, correspond- 
ing to the rank of “‘lieutenant’’. 

In the Ottoman Palace, miildzim referred to the 
reserves among the 40 subordinate valets in the 
retinue of the Head Valet, Bash Cuhadar. The first 20 
valets were accoutred with finery supplied from the 
treasury of the sultan; the second twenty, regarded as 
their miulazims, i.e. candidates for succession to their 
posts, had to supply their own. 

In the Ottoman guild system, muilazim alluded to 
the reserves among the 31 men who were under the 
command of the Inspector over the Guild Affairs, the 
muhtesib. Of the 31 men, 15 were referred to as the 
Privileged, gedikli, since they held posts by virtue of a 
privilege which was hereditary; in the event of a gedthii 
dying without a son, their posts were filled by the 
seniors among the other 16 men, who were called 
miilazim. 

Bibliography: M. D’Ohsson, Tableau général de 
Empire ottoman, Paris 1788-1824, iv, 486-9; A. de 
Juchereau de Saint-Denys, Histoire de l’Empire 
ottoman depuis 1792 jusqu’en 1844, Paris 1844, i, 29; 
Seyyid Mustafa Nuri, Netaidj al-wuku‘at, 1327, i, 
145, ii, 92; Ahmed Djewdet, Tarikh, Istanbul 1309, 
i, 112; Ahmed Rasim, ‘Othmanl? ta*rikhi, Istanbul 
1326-8, i, 381; Tayyarzade Ahmed ‘Ata’, Ta*rikh, 
Istanbul 1293, i, 190; O.N. Ergin, Medjelle-yi umiir-i 
beledtyye, Istanbul 1922, i, 270-1, 327-9; Gibb and 
Bowen, i/1, 288, 328, 342, 246, i/2, 147, 255; M. 
ipsirli, Osmanh ilmiye teskilatinda miilazemet sisteminin 
onemi ve Rumeli kadiaskeri Mehmed Efendi zamanina ait 
miilazemet kayitlart, in Ist. Univ. Edeb, Fak. Giineydogu 
Avrupa Arastirmalan Dergisi, x-xi (1981-2), 221-32. 

_ (F. Mice Gécex) 

MULAZIM (a4.; Turkish form: mulazim), an 
Ottoman administrative and military term (e.g. 
denoting in later times a lieutenant in the army), the 
most notable use of which was to designate a can- 
didate for office in the Ottoman learned hierarchy (the 
“lmtyye [q.v.]) whether at the beginning of his career 
(in which case he was, strictly, a mulazim-i new) or at 
any later stage when he was awaiting a post; in this 
last respect, the former usage is by far the more com- 
monly met with in the literature (usually without the 
addition of new), since attaining the status of a 
miilazim, or of miilazama (miilazemet [q.v.]), was an 
essential step in the qualification of a (usually young) 
scholar for entry into the learned career. 

Once a student had completed, or nearly com- 
pleted, his studies, it was necessary for him to secure 
the sponsorship of the holder of one of a number of 
high-ranking posts in the learned hierarchy—for 
example, the Shaykh al-Islam [q.v.], the kadi of an 
important city such as Istanbul, or the miiderris of an 
important medrese such as one of the Siileymaniyye 
medreses—whose backing would enable him to be 
enrolled as a milazim, i.e. a candidate for office, in the 
register of one of the two kadi Saskers [q.v.], which 
enrolment, in turn, entitled him to appointment to a 
vacancy in the learned establishment when one occur- 
red. The right to become a miilazim was often, though 
not necessarily, earned by the student through perfor- 
ming a service for an established scholar, such as 
acting as mu‘id for a miiderris or as tedhkeredjt for a kadi 
‘asker. The investing of students, their own or others’, 
with the right to become mulazims was regarded by the 
holders of the high learned posts, each of which was 
assigned a quota, as an important perquisite and was 
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exercised both at regular intervals (fixed at seven 
years by Abu ’l-Su‘tid Efendi [g.v.], who was largely 
responsible for regularising the practises with respect 
to muilazemet), these occasions being known as nawba 
(nobet, newbet), and also to mark special occasions such 
as the accession of a sultan or a famous victory, in 
which instances they are referred to as ¢eshrif. 

When applied conscientiously by all concerned, the 
procedures for becoming a miilazim provided the 
Ottoman state with a useful means of control of both 
the quality and the quantity of the intake into the 
learned profession, but the system had largely lost its 
effectiveness in both these respects by the early 
12th/18th century. 

Bibliography: Pakalin, s.v.; 1.H. Uzungarsih, 
Osmanh devletinin ilmiye teskildt, Ankara 1965, 
passim; R.C. Repp, The Miifti of Istanbul, London 
1986, passim. (R.C. REpp) 
MULE [see Bacut]. 

MULHID (a.), deviator, apostate, heretic, 
atheist. The religious meaning of the term is derived 
from the basic sense of the root /-A-d ‘‘to incline, to 
deviate’. There is no evidence of pre-Islamic usage in 
a religious meaning. The Islamic usage arose on the 
basis of the Kur’anic verses VII, 180: ‘‘Leave those 
who deviate (yulhidiina, var. yalhaduna) in regard to His 
names’’; XLI, 40: ‘‘Verily, those who deviate in 
regard to Our signs (yulhidina ft ayatina) are not hidden 
from Us’’; and XXII, 25: ‘‘Whoever seeks in it (sc. 
the sacred Mosque of Mecca) to perpetrate deviation 
(bi-tlhad) wantonly, We shall make him taste a painful 
punishment’’. 

In the Umayyad age, the terms mulhid and ilhad 
were used to denote desertion of the community of the 
faithful and rebellion against the legitimate caliphs. 
Mulhid thus appeared as synonymous with baghi, 
rebel, and shakk al-‘asd, splitter of the ranks of the 
faithful. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr (q.v.], who de- 
scribed himself as ‘‘the seeker of asylum in the Sacred 
House (al-“a@dh bi ‘l-bayt)’’, was branded by his 
Umayyad opponents, with reference to Kuran, 
XXII, 25, as ‘‘the deviator (mulhid) in the Sacred 
Mosque’’. Umayyad propaganda forged hadiths of the 
Prophet predicting that ‘‘A man of Kuraysh shall 
deviate (yu/hidu) in Mecca upon whom half of (God’s) 
punishment of the world will rest (in the hereafter)’, 
and ‘‘A man of Kuraysh shall deviate in (the Sanc- 
tuary of God) whose crimes, if weighed against the 
crimes of mankind and the Djinn (al-thakalayn), would 
preponderate’’. The Aadith ascribed to Muhammad 
‘‘Monopolisation of grain (thtikar al-ta‘am) in the 
Sanctuary constitutes i/héd in it’’, is probably likewise 
a product of Umayyad anti-Zubayrid propaganda. 
The supporters of Ibn al-Zubayr were collectively 
called mulhidin. Conversely, the poet Djarir 
characterised loyal supporters of the Umayyads as 
‘never being tempted by ilhad (wa-la hamma_ bi- 
ilhadt)’’. In the late Umayyad age the poet Ru’ba des- 
cribed the Kharidji leader al-Dahhak b. Kays al- 
Shaybani as being followed by every mulhid. The 
Kharidjis, on the other hand, considered the 
Umayyad authorities as deviators from the right path 
of Islam, and their poet ‘Isa al-Khatti said in the time 
of ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, ‘‘I am wary of meeting my 
God without having frightened the tyrants and 
deviators (dhawi ‘l-baghy wa ‘l-ilhad) in a mighty 
army’’. 

In the early ‘Abbasid age, the kalam theologians 
began to use the term mulhid in the meaning of 
“heretic, deviator in religious beliefs’’. I/had came to 
signify not so much mere adherence to false religious 
doctrine as rejection of religion as such, materialist 


scepticism and atheism. Refutations of the mulhidin 
were written in the 2nd/8th and 3rd/9th centuries by 
Mut‘tazili theologians like Diradr b. ‘Amr, Abu ’I- 
Hudhayl, al-Nazzam, al-Asamm, al-Murdar, Bishr 
b. al-MuStamir, by the Murdji?t al-Husayn al- 
Nadjdjar, and by the Ibadi al-Haytham b. al- 
Haytham. None of these works is extant, but the 
extant K. al-Radd ‘ala ’l-mulhid by the Zaydi imam al- 
Kasim b. Ibrahim al-Rassi (d. 246/860) clearly por- 
trays the anonymous mulhid as a religious sceptic 
inclining to atheism (W. Madelung, Der Imam al- 
Qasim ibn Ibrahim, Berlin 1965, 100, 110). Criticism 
of, and deviant teaching about, the Kur?4n in par- 
ticular was, evidently with reference to Kur’an, XII, 
40, qualified as i/had. Thus the Mu‘tazill grammarian 
Kutrub (d. 206/821) wrote a K. al-Radd ‘ala ’l-mulhidin 
fi mutashabih al-Kur’an, and al-Djahiz (d. 255/868-9) 
composed a K. al-Radd ‘ala man alhada fi Kitab Allah. In 
the 6th/i2th century, the Yamani grammarian and 
Hanafi preacher Muhammad b. Yahya al-Zabidi (d. 
555/1160) wrote a Radd ‘ala man alhada fi ’l-Kitab al- 
‘aziz (Brockelmann, S I, 764). Al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935- 
6) discussed in his Makalat al-mulhidin cosmological 
theories of the ancients. He defined the term mulhida 
as comprising ‘‘the mu‘ajtila (deniers of God’s 
attributes), zanddika, dualists (thanawiyya), Barahima, 
and others who repudiate the Creator and deny pro- 
phethood’’. 

Later the IsmA‘ilis, traditionally described by anti- 
Isma‘ili polemicists as crypto-atheists, were charged 
with iékad, at first in eastern Persian territory. The 
Transoxanian Maturidi theologian Abu ’l-Mu‘in al- 
Nasafi (d. 508/1114) wrote a refutation of the 
Batiniyya (IsmA‘iliyya) entitled K. al-Ifsdd li khuda‘ ahl 
al-ilhad (Shahrastani: Livre des Religions et des Sectes I, tr. 
D. Gimaret and G. Monnot, Louvain 1986, 554 n. 
34). Al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153) noted that the 
(Nizari) Isma‘ilis in Khurasan were called the 
Ta‘limiyya or Mulhida (al-Shahrastani, 147). From 
the second half of the 6th/12th century, the plural 
malahida (in early Persian usage mulahida) was com- 
monly applied to the Nizari Isma‘ilis everywhere, 
including Syria. In the Mongol age, European and 
Chinese travellers brought it as a name of the Nizaris 
to their home countries (E. Bretschneider, Medieval 
researches from Eastern Asiatic sources, London 1887, i, 
115, 133-6; H. Franke, Das chinesische Wort fiir Mumie, 
in Onens, x [1957], 255-7). 

In Ottoman usage, mulhid and ilhad were terms 
commonly employed to describe subversive doctrines 
among the Shi‘is and Sifis. In the 19th century, the 
historian Ahmad Djewdet characterised the ideas of 
the partisans of the French revolution as ihad. 

Bibliography: WKAS, s.v. (-h-d; Ibn al-Nadim, 

al-Fihrist, ed. Rida Tadjaddud, Tehran 1971, 58, 

204-11, 214-15, 229, 234. For al-Ash‘ari’s concept 

of mulhidin, see in particular Ibn Furak, Mudjarrad 

makalat al-Ash‘ari, ed. D. Gimaret, Beirut 1987, 

index s.v.; and see also B. Lewis, Some observations on 

the significance of heresy in Islam, in SI, 1 (1953), 56. 

a (W. MabvE.unc) 

MULID [see maw ip]. 

MULK (a.), royal power, is used in the Kur’an 
with reference to God and to certain pre-Islamic per- 
sonages, who all appear in the Old Testament, and in 
the former case is synonymous with malakut; the latter 
word, however, occurs only four times in the Kur’an 
and always with a dependent genitive (udl shay? or al- 
samawat wa ’l-ard) while mulk is often used absolutely. 
To God alone belongs mu/k, He has no associate 
therein; to Him belongs mulk over heaven and earth 
as well as over the judgment. He gives mulk to whom 
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He will; the unbelievers have no share in it. Shaytan 
promised Adam imperishable mulk and tempted him 
with his promise to eat of the shadjarat al-khuld (sura 
XX, 118/20). Nimrad endeavours to claim for himself 
God’s mulk against Ibrahim (II, 260/258). but God 
gives mulk to the family of Ibrahim (IV, 57/54). Yusuf 
thanks God in prayer for the mulk which He has given 
him (XII, 102/101). FirSawn boasts of his right to the 
mulk Misr (XLIII, 50/51); God wills to give Talut 
mulk over the recalcitrant Israelites and to send the 
labiit as a sign (II, 248/247 ff.). Dawiid’s mulk is men- 
tioned in II, 252/251 and XXXVIII, 19/20, and 
Sulayman’s in I, 96/102; the latter prays for it 
(XXXVIII, 34/35). 

That the conception of mulk was not carried over 
into Muslim law generally has been explained in 
MALIK; an exception is Egypt during the Ayyubid 
period and in quite modern times. But in the Arab 
monarchies of the last century or so, the term 
denoting the actual area over which kingly power is 
exercised has been mamlaka [q.v.]; hence al-Mamlaka 
al-‘Arabiyya al-Su‘udiyya (Saudi Arabia), al-Mamlaka al- 
Urdunntyya al-Hashimtyya (Jordan) and al-Mamlaka al- 
Maghribiyya (Morocco). 

Bibliography: See that to MALIK; also TAD] and 

G. Richter, Studien zur Gesch. der dlteren arab. 

Fiirstenspiegel, Leipzig 1932, esp. 6. 

(M. PLessner*) 

MULKIYYA (a.), designates, in Arabic, a title to 
property [see miLk], but the Turkish form miilkiyye, or 
more precisely :dare-i miilktyye, became by roughly the 
1830s the customary Ottoman term for civil 
administration [see mMa’MUR on ‘‘civil offi- 
cials’’, me?murin-i miilkiyye]. It is not clear exactly 
when muilkiyye acquired this sense. Muhammad SAIi’s 
reforms in Egypt may have contributed to this 
development; he had separate diwans for civil and 
military affairs by the 1820s (diwan-i miilkiyye, diwan-i 
djthadiyye; Deny, 108, 111-15). Since the term miilkiyye 
has associations with both land ownership and 
sovereignty, the Istanbul government’s generalised 
use of the term may have reflected civil officials’ grow- 
ing role in provincial administration, a huge new 
domain of employment for men who had historically 
served mostly as scribes (kuittab, kalem efendileri) in 
Istanbul but were now becoming ‘‘civil officials’? with 
a much broader range of roles. When Mahmid II 
{q.v.} reorganised the central offices as ministries, the 
new Interior Ministry was at first called the Umar-7 
Miilkiyye Nezarett (1251/1836; Lutfi, v, 29-31), becom- 
ing the Dakhiltyye Nezareti a year \ater. As a systematic 
personnel policy developed for the emerging civil ser- 
vice, however, the nomenclature used to discuss and 
regulate it made clear that muilkiyye referred not to a 
single ministry, but to the entire civil service (Findley, 
Bureaucratic Reform, 65-6, 140-7, 194-7, 280-9, 326-33, 
364, n. 66). 

The term miilktyye acquired another specific associa- 
tion with the founding of the Ottoman School of Civil 
Administration (Mekteb-1 Miilkiyye) in 1859 (Ergin, ii, 
495-517; CGankaya, i-ii, passim). Intended as an 
institution of higher education, the Miilkiyye became 
one of the empire’s most prestigious schools during 
the reign of ‘Abd al-Hamid II (1876-1909 [q.v.]), was 
moved to Ankara under the Republic, and has sur- 
vived as the Faculty of Political Science (Styasal Bilgiler 
Fakiltest) of Ankara University. For classes graduating 
under the empire, Mulktyye graduates’ biographies 
show that some 70% of them served under the 
Interior Ministry, especially in local administration; 
most other graduates served in other civil agencies 
(Findley, Ottoman civil officialdom, 157; Cankaya, viii, 


chart opposite p. 164). A major factor in profes- 
sionalising the Ottoman civil administration, the 
Miilkiyye greatly improved the officials’ training; and 
it became the first Ottoman school to have a student 
association, as well as an alumni association, which 
published a significant professional journal, also 
called Miilkiyye, during the Young Turk period 
(Findley, op. cit., 158, 243-52). Graduates of the 
School began to reach the grand vizierate with 
Ibrahim Hakki Pasha f[¢.v.] (in office 1909-11; 
Findley, op. cit., 195-209), and have remained promi- 
nent in high office ever since. ‘Abd al-Hamid used the 
school as a way to patronise his non-Turkish Muslim 
subjects. Non-Turkish Miulkiyye alumni consequently 
remained politically and intellectually prominent in 
Ottoman successor states, both Balkan and Middle 
Eastern, until the mid-20th century (Findley, of. cit., 
114-19; Cankaya, passim; Blake, passim). 
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MULLA [see MOLLA; if followed by another name, 
see also under that name]. =| 

MULLA SADRA SHIRAZI, Sapr at-Din 
Munamman b. [brahim Kawami SutrAzi (ca. 979- 
80/1571-2 to 1050/1640), known as Mulla Sadra, the 
leading Iranian Shi‘i philosopher of the Safawid 
period. 

After elementary studies in Shiraz, he completed 
his education in Isfahan, where his teachers included 
three of the chief thinkers of his day: Mir Muhammad 
Bakir Astarabadi (Mir Damad {see at-pAmAp]), 
Shaykh Baha? al-Din SAmili (¢.v.] (Shaykh-i-Baha’i), 
and—probably—Mir Abu ’1-Kasim Findiriski (q.v. in 
Suppl.]. Sadra’s subsequent exposition of unorthodox 
doctrines, notably that of wahkdat al-wudjid, which he 
dealt with in an early work, Tarh al-kawnayn 
(Rahman, Philosophy, 17-18), led to his condemnation 
and excommunication by some Shi‘? ‘ulama@. He 
therefore retired for a lengthy period (variously given 
as 7, 11 or even 15 years) to a village named Kahak 
near Kum, where he engaged in contemplative exer- 
cises. While in Kahak, he also composed a number of 
minor works, including the Rrsala fi ‘l-hashr and the 
Risala fi hudith al-‘alam. 

Asked to abandon his retirement by the powerful 
governor of Fars, Allahwirdi Khan (d. 1022/1613), 
Sadra accepted a teaching position in the latter’s 
recently-established Madrasa-yi Khan in Shiraz. 
Apart from a number of hadjdj Journeys, he remained 
there, engaged in teaching and, above all, in writing. 
He died in 1050/1640 at Basra, in the course of his 
seventh pilgrimage to Mecca, and was buried there. 
His grave is no longer extant. 

During the period in which he taught at Shiraz, 
Sadra laid the basis for what was effectively a new 
school of theosophical Shi‘ism, combining elements 
from several existing systems of thought to form a syn- 
thesis usually referred to as the ‘‘Transcendent 
Wisdom’’ (al-hikma al-muta‘dliya). The ideas of this 
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school, which may be seen as a continuation of the 
School of Isfahan of Mir Damad and Shaykh-i Baha’s, 
were promulgated after Sadra’s death by his pupils, 
several of whom became noted thinkers in their own 
right, including Mulla Muhsin Fayd Kashani (¢.v.] 
and ‘Abd al-Razzak Lahidjr. Although Sadra’s influ- 
ence remained limited in the generations after his 
death, it increased markedly during the 19th century, 
when his ideas helped inspire a renewed Akhbari 
tendency within Twelver Shi‘ism (Morris, Wisdom, 
Introd., 49). In the modern period, his works have 
been widely studied in Iran, Europe and America. 

Although no firm chronology has yet been estab- 
lished for Sadra’s writings, it seems clear that the 
majority were produced during the later part of his 
life, while teaching in Shiraz. The most important is 
al-Hikma al-mutaSdliya fi ’l-asrar al-‘akliyya al-arba‘a 
(generally known as the Asrar), first completed in 
1037/1628. This lengthy work is widely regarded in 
Iran as the most advanced text in the field of mystical 
philosophy (Aikmat). Much shorter but of almost equal 
popularity are al-Hikma al-‘arshiyya, on the knowledge 
of God and eschatology; the Kitab al-Mash@ir, on 
ontology: the Mafatih al-ghayb, on metaphysics, 
cosmology, and eschatology; al-Shawahid al-rububiyya, 
one of his last works, in which he summarises his main 
teachings; his Shark Usul al-Kaft, a lengthy commen- 
tary on part of Kulayni’s canonical hadith collection; 
and the Sth asl, his most important Persian work, in 
which he attacks the legalistic Usili version of 
Shi‘ism. All of these works have been extensively 
studied and commented on in Iran. Most of Sadra’s 
opus has been published in editions of varying quality 
since the end of the last century. 

Mulla Sadra’s philosophical system, although 
highly original, owes a considerable debt to earlier 
schools of thought, particularly salam theology, 
Isma‘ilism, Avicennan metaphysics, Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
Sifism in general, the Ishraki philosophy of Shihab 
al-Din Yahya Suhrawardi and the School of Isfahan. 
To these he adds several original doctrines, notably: 
(1) the basic reality of existence (wugjéd) as against 
quiddity (mahiyya); (2) the unity of intellect and 
intelligibles; and (3) the movement of all beings in 
their substances as well as in their qualities (Aaraka 
djawhariyya), described by Rahman as his ‘‘original 
contribution to Islamic philosophy’’ (Philosophy, 11). 
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1865-6. 2) (D. MacEo) 

MULLAGORI, the name of a tribe on the 
north-west frontier of Pakistan. They inhabit 
the hilly country around Tartara and Kambela to the 
north of the Khyber Pass, in the southern part of the 
Mohmand [g.v.] territory. Their territories are 
bounded on the north by the Kabul river; on the west 
by the Shilmani country; on the south by the set- 
tlements of the Kuki Khél Afridis; and on the east by 
the Peshawar district. The tribe is divided into three 
clans: the Ahmad Khél, Isma‘il, and the Dawlat 
Khél. Like the Safis and the Shilm4nis, they are vassal 
clans of the Mohmands. Neither the Mohmands nor 
the Afridis regard the Mullagoris as true Pathans. 
During the period 1879-98 they were constantly at 
feud with the Zakka Khél Afridis (R. Warburton, 
Eighteen years in the Khyber, 1900, 158). It was not until 
1902 that the Government of India decided to con- 
struct a road from Shagai to Landi Kotal as an alter- 
native route to the Khyber. In 1904 the Mullagoris, 
in consideration of their good behaviour in connection 
with the construction of this road through their ter- 
ritories, received an annual allowance of 5,000 rupees 
(C.U. Aitchison, Treaties, engagements and sanads, xi, 
no. xxxiii; Lord Curzon’s Budget Speech, 30 March 
1904). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see C. Collin Davies, The problem of the 
North-West Frontier 1890-19087, London 1975, 62, 
104.0 (C. Corin Davies) 
MULTAN, the name given by the Arabs to the 

ancient Pandjabi city of Mulasthana (B.C. Law, 
Historical geography of ancient India, Paris 1954, 112), 
thought to be Malli of Alexander’s historians 
(Quintus Curtius Rufus, History of Alexander, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1946, ii, 433). 

1. History. Multan was one of the cities con- 
quered by the Arabs during Muhammad b. al- 
Ka4sim’s expedition to India in 92-5/711-14. Like the 
city of Mansira [g.v.], Multan became one of the cen- 
tres of Muslim rule in Western India. Due to the 
wealth found in it by the early conquerors, Multan 
was dubbed ‘‘opening of the house of gold”’ (fardj bayt 
al-dhahab) (al-Baladhuri, Futah, 439-40), and became 
an important commercial city (al-Manini, al-Fath al- 
wahbi ‘ald ta°rikh ... al-©Utbi, Cairo 1286/1869, ii, 72). 
It seems that the amirs of the city professed (until 
Multan came under Fatimid influence, see below) 
allegiance to the ‘Abbasid caliph, but were practically 
independent (wa-laysa huwa fi ta‘ati ahad wa-khutbatuhu 
li-bani ‘l-‘Abbas) (Ibn Hawkal, 322; cf. al-Istakhri, 
175). 

Multan was at the time of the Muslim conquest the 
site of an important temple and a centre of Hindu 
pilgrimage (Ibn Rusta, 136-7 and other geographers). 
Contrary to Muhammad b. al-K4sim’s practice in 
other captured cities (such as Daybul (g.v.]), the tem- 
ple was left intact and pilgrims were allowed to per- 
form their rites in it. In return for this policy of tolera- 
tion, the amir of Multan used to receive a considerable 
portion of the temple’s income. Multan is the earliest 
and the best documented case in which the Hindus 
were implicitly awarded the status of ah/ al-dhimma (Y. 
Friedmann, The temple of Multan. A note on early Muslim 
attitudes to idolatry, in IOS, ii [1972], 176-82). 
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By the end of the 9th century A.D., Fatimid 
activity began in Sind, and for some time the province 
was under the influence of Isma‘ili du‘at (al- 
Mukaddasi, 485). It was one of these, Halam b. 
Shayban, who destroyed the temple of Multan in the 
second half of the 4th/10th century and established a 
mosque in its stead (for different dates suggested for 
this event, see S.M. Stern, Ismaili propaganda and 
Fatimid rule in Sind, in IC, xxiii [1949], 300-1, and 
A.H. al-Hamdani, The beginnings of the Ismaili da‘wa 
in Northern India, Cairo 1956, 3; cf. B. Lewis, Ismaili 
notes, in BSOAS, xii [1947-8], 599-600). Isma‘ili influ- 
ence in Multan received a serious blow when 
Mahmid of Ghazna invaded the city in the context of 
his Indian campaigns (in 396/1006 and 401/1010), 
imprisoned the Isma‘ili amir Abu !-Futah Dawid b. 
Nasr and put some of his followers to the sword (Gar- 
dizi, Zayn al-akhbar, ed. Habibi, Kabul 1347 sh., 178, 
180; al-“Utbi al-Manini, al-Fath al-wahbi ... sharh al- 
Yamini, ii, 73-6; M. Nazim, The life and times of Sultan 
Mahmiid of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 96-9). However, 
the IsmA‘ilis seem to have recovered from this defeat, 
and when the Ghirid Mu‘izz al-Din b. Sam con- 
quered the city in 570/1174-5, he is said to have 
“extracted it from the hands of the Karmatis’’ (az 
dast-i Karamita Multan-ra mustakhlas kard) again (Djuz- 
djani, Tabakat-i Nasirt, Calcutta 1864, 116). 

During the first years of the Dihli Sultanate, 
Multan was under the sway of Nasir al-Din Kabaéa. 
However, his position there was weakened by his 
unsuccessful encounter in 621/1224 with Djalal al-Din 
Kh’arazm-Shah (Djuwayni, ii, 146, tr. Dyuwayni- 
Boyle, ii, 415) who reached the area while fleeing 
from the advancing Mongols. Eventually, Kabaéa 
was defeated in 625/1228 by Iltutmish and Multan 
became an integral part of the Dihli Sultanate [g.v. | 
(Djiizdjani, Tabakat-i Nasivi, 173; Muhammad 
Ma‘sim Bhakkari, Ta°rikh-i Ma‘siimi, Bombay 1938, 
36). The history of the city continued to be stormy 
during the subsequent period. While the heartland of 
India was spared the fury of the 7th/13th century 
wave of Mongol invasions, its western fringes suffered 
from them several times. The area of Multan was 
attacked in 643/1245 (Bhakkari, of. cit., 33), and then 
again in 683/1284-5 (ibid., 41). It also suffered from 
several rebellions and frequent changes of governors. 

Following the invasion of India by Timur in 1398- 
9, Multan came under the sway of Khidr Khan [g.v.], 
the founder of the short-lived Sayyid dynasty of Dihli. 
After the Sayyids’ grip over the area weakened, 
Multan became the centre of the Langah dynasty, 
which ruled between 1437 and 1526 (see Hameed ud- 
Din, Multan in the 9th/15th and 10th/16th centuries, in 
Jnal. of Indian History, xi {1962}, 24; and see HUSAYN 
SHAH LANGAH I and HUSAYN SHAH LANGAH II) and suc- 
cessfully defied Lodi attempts to incorporate Multan 
into their state. The Langahs were defeated in 1526 
by the Arghuns, who collaborated with the Mughals 
and made Multan a dependency of their empire. 

After the end of the Sir interlude in Indo-Muslim 
history, Multan became the capital of an important 
stiba of the Mughal empire (‘Allami, Ain-2 Akbar, tr. 
H.S. Jarrett, Calcutta 1949, ii, 129, 329-48) and 
enjoyed a long period of stability. It was only in 1752 
that Ahmad Shah Durrani [g.v.] forced the feeble 
Mughal emperor to cede to him the subas of Lahore 
and Multan (J. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughul empire, 
Calcutta 1964, i, 23). The main feature of the follow- 
ing decades in the history of Multan was the warfare 
with the Sikhs which culminated in the conquest of the 
city by Randjit Singh in 1818 (L. Griffin, Ranjit Singh, 
Oxford 1892, 182 ff.; Khushwant Singh, A history of 
the Sikhs, Princeton 1963, i, 249-52). 


The Sikh rule over Multan was stable until the 
death of Randjit Singh in 1839. Diwan Sewan Mal, 
who ruled Multan between 1821 and 1844, extended 
his influence over a number of adjacent areas. In 
1845, however, the British began their campaign 
against the disintegrating Sikh state in the Pandjab. 
After an assault in Multan on two British officers in 
1848, the city was occupied by the British and 
annexed, with the rest of the province, to their 
dominion. 

Under the British rule, Multan served, at different 
times, as a divisional or district centre. In Pakistan it 
has been the capital of a division which includes the 
districts of Multan, Jhang, Lyallpur and Mont- 
gomery. Its population was, in 1951, just under 
200,000 (Census of Pakistan 1951. v. Panjab and 
Bahawalpur states, 58-9). The proverbially inhospitable 
surroundings of Multan were exemplified in the 
couplet: ‘‘Four are the choice things of Multan: dust, 
beggars, heat and graveyards’’ (car ciz hast tuhfadjat-i 
Multan/gard gada garma wa guristan) (Burnes, Travels, 
iii, 119). 
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(Y. FRIEDMANN) 

2. Monuments. Asin Lahawr [q.v.], the architec- 
ture of Multan is essentially of brick, here light red, 
and set off with geometrical and epigraphical cut- 
work, timber bonding, and the blue and white glazed 
tiles characteristic of the region. The earliest 
unspoiled building to be identified is the supposed 
tomb of Khalid b. al-Walid erected by the first Ghurid 
governor, ‘Ali b. Karmakh (appointed 571/1175) at 
Khaffi Cawr in Khanewal district. A rectangular 
enclosure fortified with rounded bastions at the cor- 
ners has further bastions on three sides, and a projec- 
tion housing the mzhrab on the west, which has fine 
cut-brick panelling filled with floriated Kufic inscrip- 
tions internally. The vaulted structure surrounded a 
square tomb chamber with squinches, a panelled 
drum, and dome plastered externally; this dome, the 
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voussoired arches, and the semi-dome of the mzhrab all 
represent the earliest structural precedents yet 
recognised on the sub-continent, in a fully assured 
technique. In the city itself, the possibly earlier tomb 
of Shah Yasuf Gardizi, said to date from 547/1152-3, 
has been extensively rebuilt. Its flat-roofed orthogonal 
mass is enhanced by the Iranian expedient of tile 
sheathing, here both flat and in relief, with no inter- 
ruption but for the lean projections of door frame and 
mthrab, and the merloned parapet. Later tombs com- 
ply with a format in three zones, the lower having bat- 
tered walls with few openings, the next a tall octagonal 
drum with an opening on each face, and the third a 
hemispherical dome pierced in a panelled frieze 
around the base. In that of Baha? al-Din Zakariyya 
(Bah@> al-Hakk) (d. 661/1262 or 666/1267 [g.v.]), the 
base is a massive square chamber left completely 
plain, and relieved only by the strong projection of a 
pishiak of full height around the doorway which, like 
the preceding example, is framed by paired rec- 
tangular fillets, and houses successively recessed 
arches; the octagon of half the height, whose windows 
with four-centred arches set in shallow panels echo the 
doorway, affirms its stable proportions, and the blind 
merlons at both levels have guldasta at the angles. The 
recessed base of the dome is set with repeated small 
niches. Damage repaired after the siege of 1849 
appears not to have affected these lines. The small 
tomb of Shah Dana Shahid, martyred in 668/1270, 
largely unaltered, is similar, as is that of Shams al-Din 
Sabzawari (misnamed Tabrizi) (ca. 1300 but rebuilt 
1780), though more ornate. A model for this com- 
bination is to be found in Khurasan, in such tombs as 
those of Abii Sa‘id at Mayhana [q.vv.] (d. 440/1049) 
and of ‘Alambardar near Karki (d. 394/1004); 
domestic architecture in the Marw region had long 
combined a central dome with a square plan and 
strongly battered walls as a response to the limitations 
of mud as a material. 

The great tomb said to have been built by Ghiyath 
al-Din Tughluk for himself ca. 715/1315, but later 
devoted to Shah Rukn-i ‘Alam by Firaz Shah, differs 
in that the lower story is octagonal instead of square, 
with tapered round buttresses at the angles which 
enhance the batter, and like the angles of the 
octagonal drum above, are crowned with small domes 
surrounding the main one, which is now lightly four- 
centred. This form too may have come from 
Khurdsan, where polygonal tombs with comparable 
corner towers were built in the 5th-6th/1 1th-12th cen- 
turies. Inside, a series of sixteen concentric arches in 
recessed planes form squinches and clerestory win- 
dows alternately, supporting a thirty-two sided cor- 
nice, and the slightly stilted dome. Outside and in, the 
brickwork is relieved by intricate carving, work in 
relief, toothed string courses at intervals, and girdles 
of shisham wood, all contributing to unity. The fine 
timber carving of the mihrab is completed by an 
inscribed architrave bordered on both sides with 
vigorous spiralling tendrils. The generously decorated 
panels of the exterior are set and edged with ceramic 
tiles in blue, white, and turquoise only, with 
geometric patterns in deep relief. 
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Z (P.A. ANDREWs) 

MULTEZIM (a., multazim), the term which 
denoted a tax-farmer who, from mid-16th century 
on, collected taxes and dues on behalf of the Ottoman 
Treasury; on its application in the Arab provinces of 
the Ottoman empire, see ILTIZAM. 

The officials who collected revenues for the 
Treasury could either deliver all the proceeds while 
drawing a salary, or could buy the right to retain the 
proceeds themselves by paying the Treasury an 
agreed sum in advance; it was the latter system that 
was known as the iltizam. Iltizam differed from the 
other term used for a tax-farm, mukafa‘a (q.v.] in that 
it referred to the collection of revenues from the 
Imperial Domains, khawass-1 hiimdytin. Mukdta‘a was 
applied to the collection by contract of other revenues. 
In the case of iltizams, the contractor was called 
miltezim, in that of a mukdja‘a, he was called 
mukdata‘adjt. The origins of the tltizam system are thus 
located in the revenue collection from the Imperial 
Domains. This collection had originally been 
executed by salaried officials called emins and then 
leased yearly to officers who had distinguished them- 
selves in war. The latter paid the Ottoman Treasury 
a fixed sum which was determined in relation to the 
normal yields of the lands concerned; in return, they 
acquired the right to collect, for their own benefit, all 
the tithes and taxes legally due from the inhabitants. 
Although they were not empowered to exact more 
than the amounts authorised by law from the 
inhabitants, their contracts allowed them a sufficiently 
wide margin of profit and some exercise of authority 
over the peasantry. 

The first usage of the tax-farming system by the 
Ottoman sultans is unclear; it may have been in 
existence as early as the reign of sultan Mehemmed IT 
Fatih [¢.v.] when the reference to miiltezims appears in 
connection with a signature fee of 1% specified for 
them. Most Ottoman historical chronicles state, how- 
ever, that, until the reign of sultan Siileym4n I, the 
iltizam system was not regularly used and then only for 
the collection of revenue from the Imperial domains. 
In Stileyman’s reign, the Ottoman treasury added the 
military fiefs which it seized to the original Imperial 
domains and also farmed out the new revenues it 
acquired; all these contracts came to be known collec- 
tively as treasury leases, mukdta‘at-i miriyye. 

The Ottoman treasury did not deal directly with the 
farmers in arranging tax-farms; farms were put up to 
auction. Only bidders who had appointed a banker or 
money-changer to guarantee the payment on their 
behalf to the Treasury of the sums due to it could par- 
ticipate. These bankers, in turn, had to be approved 
by the Inner Treasury, id khazine, to assume this 
responsibility; upon approval, they were furnished 
with an official license, called kuyruklu berat, and were 
then entitled to deal with the Treasury over tax-farm 
and other official business. The actual conduct of 
miiltezims depended on the source of the contracts; if 
they had contracted with a fiefholder or a proprietor, 
they were obliged to be circumspect, owing to the 
interest of such persons in their property and its pros- 
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perity. Otherwise, the aim of miiltezims was to get as 
much out of the peasantry as possible in order to 
render their bargains profitable. 

As tax-farming extended to almost every variety of 
land-holding, it exploited both the land and the 
peasantry, thereby undermining the preservation of 
Ottoman sources of revenue. As matters further 
deteriorated toward the end of the 17th century, a 
system of life-leases called malikane [g.v] was intro- 
duced; by giving the contractor a life interest in the 
yield of whatever revenue source he was empowered 
to tap, this system improved the taxpayer’s position 
relatively until it got beriddled with its own problems. 

The iltizam system was abolished in 1839 as the 
Tanzimat altered the Ottoman taxation system. Yet it 
was later reinstated and reformed by laws and regula- 
tions promulgated in 1855, 1858, 1861 and 1871. 
From 1897 onwards the system was gradually phased 
out and abolished in 1905; the duties of a muiltezim 
were then left to cadastral officers. 
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242-3, 245, 248-9; ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Wefik, Tekalif 
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moslemischen Staaten, Leipzig 1872, 50; TOEM, xiii 
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(F. Mice Gocexk) 

MULUK at-TAWA?IF (a.) 1. In pre-Islamic 
Persia. 

“The kings of the territorial divisions’ is the 
Arabic phrase used by Muslim historians originally 
for the regional rulers of the Parthian or 
Arsacid period, and afterwards also for the rulers of 
principalities which arose on the ruins of the 
Umayyad empire of al-Andalus. In the 3rd-4th/9th- 
10th centuries, their information is said to have come 
from the lost works of Ibn Khurradadhbih, Masa b. 
‘Isa al-Kisrawi, the mébadhs of Shiraz, (Bi)shapar, 
and Fars, the Akhbar al-Furs of ‘Umar Kisra, the Shah- 
nama of ‘Abd al-Razzak, a Ta°rikh sint mulik al-tawaif 
and the Sasanian Avesta. Some of this information 
may go back to a lost Arsacid king list or chronicle. 

This period lasted from the defeat of Dara b. Dara 
by al-Iskandar until the rise of the Sasanid dynasty 
under Ardashir b. Babak. After Dara’s death, local 
rulers took over each district and were confirmed or 
appointed as kings by al-Iskandar, in some accounts 
at the advice of Aristotle, to keep them divided. After 
al-Iskandar the region from the Tigris to the Oxus, in 
some accounts, extending to al-Yaman, Syria and 
Egypt was divided among 70 to 100 independent Per- 
sian, Aramaean, Arab and Greek rulers (al-Tha‘alibi 
anachronously includes the Hayatila [9¢.v.} of 
Tukharistan and the Turks of Khurasan). Each made 
his position hereditary and sought to defend and 
expand his territory; none paid taxes to another. The 
Arab kings included Dhu ’I-Shanatir, the powerful 
ruler of ‘Uman, al-Bahrayn, al-Yamama, and the sea 
coasts, and Satirtin of al-Hadr. The Greeks and their 
Persian wazirs ruled Babylonia (the Sawad) for 54 
years after al-Iskandar’s death until Ashak b. Ashkan 
or Akfurshah (Pacoros), ruler of the Djibal, defeated 
and killed Antiochos at al-Mawsil and conquered al- 
“Irak. The other regional rulers recognised his pre- 
eminence, called him king, and sent him gifts but not 
taxes, and he did not appoint or dismiss them. They 
honoured him because of his royal descent (from Dara 
al-Akbar, Kay Kubadh, Kay Kawi, or another king) 
and because he established the throne of the Ashkani 


dynasty at Tisfan (Ctesiphon) in the centre of the 
world. 

Muslim historians report the dynastic succession of 
only the Ashkaniyyin but admit of no agreement on 
their names, the order of succession or the length of 
their reigns. Over 20 dynastic lists count as few as 
nine and as many as 19 rulers and make the length of 
the dynasty as short as 201 or as long as 455 years. 
Nor do these lists agree with the Arsacid succession 
according to coins and Greek and Latin authors. They 
include Sasanian royal names, are interwoven with 
didactic tales, and are coordinated with prophetic 
history. Lewy identifies two traditions, one with 
eleven rulers that ignores Ardawan II and his suc- 
cessors and one with 19 rulers, grouped into eleven 
and eight kings, that preserved the replacement of the 
Ashkaniyyin by another family. Muslim historians 
with a concern for chronology calculated the duraticn 
of the mulik al-tawaif at over 500 years (often 523 
years) and tried to explain the discrepancy with the 
length of the Ashkani dynasty. Al-Birdini, based on 
dates in the Seleucid era and the testimony of Mani in 
the Shabirkan, gives 528 or 537 years between al- 
Iskandar and Ardashir and reports that, according to 
Ibrahim al-Zandjani the mathematician, the Persians 
only counted the reigns of the Ashkaniyyan and those 
only from when they first combined al-‘Irak and the 
Djibal under their rule in 246 S.E., which Lewy notes 
is the year Phraates 11 took the title of ‘‘king of 
kings’’. Al-Mas‘tdi, who gives 513 years for the mulitk 
al-tawaif, reports as ‘‘a religious and political secret’’ 
of the Persians that Zoroaster had prophesied in the 
Avesta that the Persian religion and kingdom would be 
destroyed after 1,000 years, and that when Ardashir 
came to power less than 200 years were left, so he set 
the death of Ardawan at 260 years after al-Jskandar, 
cutting the duration of the mulik al-tawaif in half, in 
order to lengthen the duration of his own dynasty. 
Lewy suggests that the year of Ardashir’s accession 
(538 S.E.) was changed to 538 years from the 
appearance of Zoroaster. Since al-Iskandar died 272 
years later, that left 266 years for the Ashkaniyyin, 
which number occurs fairly consistently in Islamic 
sources that depend on the Sasanian Avesta. 

According to al-Ya‘kabi, the mulik al-tawa if were 
not Madjis [q¢.v.] but Sabi?ans who worshipped the 
sun, moon, fire, and the seven planets, and spoke and 
wrote Aramaic. Al-Tha‘alibi claims that Akfirshah 
recovered the dirafsh-1 Kawtydn [see KAwAH] and books 
on medicine, astronomy, and philosophy that al- 
Iskandar had taken from Jran. Nearly 70 books, 
including Kalila wa-Dimna {q.v.} and Sindbad, are said 
to have been composed in this period. The prophetic 
careers of Yahya b. Zakariyya? and ‘Isa b. Maryam 
are integrated with Ashkani history by Muslim 
historians. The claim that a king called Khardiis 
attacked Jerusalem to punish the Israelites for killing 
Yahya may reflect the capture of Jerusalem in 40 B.C. 
by Pacorus, the son of Orodes II, 266 years before the 
accession of Ardashir. The version in which Djtidharz 
b. Ashkan attacked the Israelites for killing Yahya 
may reflect the massacre of the Jews of Seleucia in ca. 
40 A.D. during the civil war between Gotarzes and 
Vardanes. Otherwise, they report that Titus 
destroyed the Bayt al-Makdis. The image of the 
period of the mulik al-tawa’if as a time of anarchy and 
cultural decay seems to be late Sasanian propaganda 
and may have contributed to Sa‘id al-Andalusi’s com- 
parison that after the Bani Umayya, al-Andalus was 
divided among a number of rulers ‘‘whose condition 
was like that of the multk al-tawaif of the Persians”’ 
(see 2. below). 
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2. In Muslim Spain. 

Hispanised as reyes de taifas, and often used in this 
form in French and English, this phrase denoted the 
rulers of the states in al- Andalus between the fall 
of the Manstrid dictatorship which dominated the 
Umayyad caliph Hisham II of Cordova [see kuRTUBA] 
in 399/1009 and the invasions of the Almoravids at the 
end of the 5th/1ith century. The immediate stimuli of 
this sharp political change lay in a combination of an 
unpopular dictator, his absence from the capital, and 
an Umayyad prince ambitious to recover power in the 
state for his own house, but other, more fundamental 
weaknesses in the structure of the Umayyad state in 
al-Andalus had helped to prepare the ground for the 
collapse. The metropolitan revolution successfully rid 
al-Andalus of the Mansurids, but simultaneously 
inaugurated some twenty years of Umayyad and 
other coups and revolts which finally destroyed the 
unity and cohesion of the state as a whole, and the 
caliphal institution with it. 

The earliest taifas appear to have emerged by 
403/1013 (Almeria [see aL-MaRiyya], Badajoz [see 
BATALYAWS], Denia [see DANIYa], Granada [see GHAR- 
NATA], Huelva (Awnaba)-Saltes [see SHALTISH] ), and 
possibly even before that date; one taifa, Saragossa 
{see sarakusta], lasted until the early years of the 
6th/12th century before being first absorbed into the 
Almoravid empire [see aL-MURABITON] and then 
reconquered by Christian Spain. 

The taifa states were of different types: some were 
set up, in the main on the Mediterranean seaboard, 
by so-called ‘‘Slavs’’ (A. sakaliba [q.v.}) expelled from 
Cordova in the immediate aftermath of the fall of the 
Mansitrids; others (like Malaga [see MALAKa] and 
Granada) represented attempts by recently imported 
groups of Berbers to establish states for themselves as 
a means to securing their future in the peninsula; 
others again, with Seville [see isHBitiyya] pre- 
eminent in this group, were ruled by local Muslims, 


who may be regarded as Arabs or Andalusians (for 
their ethnic identification, see the discussions by 
Guichard, Glick and Wasserstein listed in the Bi6/.), 
who resented the imposition under the later 
Umayyads and the Mansirids of alien rule by 
“Slavs’’ and Berbers. Toledo [see TuLayTuLa], ruled 
by an Arabised family of distant Berber origin long 
settled in the peninsula, falls similarly into this 
category. 

Until 422/1031 a unified peninsular state under an 
Umayyad caliph (whether as actual ruler or as a 
figurehead) was the aim of the main contenders of 
power, but the disappearance of the caliphal institu- 
tion in Cordova at that time marked a recognition that 
this was no longer a possibility, although some states, 
notably Seville, continued to maintain a caliphal fic- 
tion and to aim at power beyond their own immediate 
neighbourhoods. Around forty taifa states are known 
(see Wasserstein, Rise and fall, 83-99 for lists of states 
and rulers), of which Toledo, Saragossa and Seville 
were the most important, ruled respectively by the 
Dhu ’l-Nanid, Hidid and ‘Abbadid dynasties [q. vw. ]. 
Each of these had a solid economic base in 
agriculture, while other states, mainly on the eastern 
coast, had economies based on extensive maritime 
trade. Many states were simply the products of an 
energetic local leader and a city not yet dominated by 
one of its larger neighbours. As the century wore on, 
in consequence, many of the smaller and weaker 
states were absorbed by others; Seville was the most 
successful state in this respect, and eventually came to 
be that state which more than any other entertained 
some realistic ambition to reunite the territories in the 
peninsula formerly subject to the Umayyads. 

Ethnically, the taifas were fairly mixed, but some, 
such as Granada and Malaga, or the small eastern 
coastal states, as well as Seville, were characterised by 
the dominance of one particular ethnic group, and the 
ethnic factor remained significant in taifa politics until 
mid-century. Thereafter it tended to become 
attenuated, reflecting the real political and military 
strengths and concerns of the members of the taifa 
system. Most of the taifas had minorities of Jews and 
Christians; though the sizes of these communities, like 
those of the populations as a whole, can only be 
guessed at, they seem to have formed relatively small 
elements in the overall population (about whose size 
there is no reliable information); the Christians 
appear to have been declining, both in numbers and 
in importance. For the Jews, by contrast, the taifa 
period marked a significant advance. Under the 
Umayyads the Jews had enjoyed tolerance and some 
economic well-being; but in the fissiparous political 
system of the 5th/11th century they entered upon an 
era of flourishing development, culturally as well as in 
other ways, and in a number of states, most notably 
Granada, Jews also played a variety of roles in 
government and politics, sometimes as a group, more 
often through individuals who rose to high office. 

Culturally, the taifa period saw al-Andalus come of 
age. The large number of individual states, each of 
which sought to emulate the courts of the Umayyads 
and the Mansirids of the past, encouraged literary 
and artistic creativity as likely to magnify their 
achievements and perpetuate the memories of their 
petty dynasts. In some states a ruler was noted for 
public works (e.g., in Almeria, where an early ‘‘Slav”’ 
ruler, Khayran, was remembered for his improve- 
ments to the local water supply), while in others, 
works of lesser immediate utility were constructed for 
rulers anxious to secure a well-founded reputation for 
patronage (e.g. Toledo, where the Dhu ’l-Nunids 
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supported the building of a famous water-clock, said 
to have been taken apart under the later Christian 
rulers of the city in an attempt to discover its work- 
ings). Some rulers devoted considerable energy and 
resources to the building of mosques, as in Seville, 
where we have a good deal of information on the 
religious architectural activity of the dynasty. 

On the literary side, the taifas were extremely pro- 
ductive. We possess great amounts of poetry from this 
period, thanks in part to the great anthologies, both 
contemporary and later, produced in al-Andalus. The 
basic study of this material remains that of Pérés (see 
Bibl.); the poetry of the last ‘Abbadid king of Seville, 
al-Mu‘tamid [9.v.], has been made the subject of a 
detailed literary study recently, by Scheindlin, in an 
attempt to found a sounder understanding of such 
poetry on literary terms. Much of this poetry is, 
understandably, a product of the political and social 
circumstances of the time; thus we have long 
panegyrics of the most obscure taifa rulers and their 
courtiers (the Jewish poets, writing in Hebrew, pro- 
duced much similar, parallel work), and all the other 
genres of Arabic poetry are represented as well. In the 
zadjal and the muwashshahat [g.vv.], the Andalusians 
broke new ground, introducing strophic structures 
and also non-classical Arabic linguistic forms, as well 
as Romance expressions, into the standard repertory 
of Arabic literary canons and tastes. 

The biographical dictionaries, which provide vir- 
tually complete chronological cover for Andalusian 
history from the conquest right up to the 9th/15th cen- 
tury, show us the integration of the muwalladin into 
Andalusian society (and probably, in fact, their 
takeover of it) as well as the range of subjects and 
individual texts studied and/or available in al-Andalus 
at this time. On this basis, we can see that al-Andalus 
enjoyed access to the entire cultural production of the 
central areas of the Islamic world, and also con- 
tributed to it. Scholars, pilgrims and merchants 
travelled to the East, and returned to maintain and 
deepen Andalusian contact and integration with the 
Islamic heartlands. 

Despite the internal political divisions, al-Andalus 
remained culturally and religiously a unity. Malikism 
remained the norm, with other schools of law rep- 
resented only in scholarship. Probably the best-known 
religious scholar (and polemicist) of the time was Ibn 
Hazm [q.v.] but as a Zahiri (and a failed political 
careerist) he had little real or lasting influence during 
his own lifetime; his posthumous fame rests mainly on 
his Fisal, regarded widely though inaccurately as an 
early study in comparative religion. Scholars and lit- 
térateurs moved easily and frequently between rival 
states and rulers, and culture in general (and scholar- 
ship along with it) benefited from the competition 
between these different patrons. Besides Ibn Hazm, 
writers of note in this period include the historians Ibn 
Hayyan {q.v. ] and Sa‘id (¢.v.] of Toledo, as well as the 
last Zirid ruler of Granada, ‘Abd Allah b. Buluggin 
{g.v.], whose memoirs were discovered fifty years ago 
by Lévi-Provengal; the religious scholars Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr and Abi ‘Amr al-Dani [q.vv.], the latter of 
whom belonged to a veritable school of ki7aat scholars 
supported by the ‘‘Slav” ruler Mudjahid of Denia; 
the medical scholars of the Ibn Zuhr [g.v.] family, and 
many others. 

By the second half of the 5th/11th century, the taifa 
system was coming under increased strain. It was 
being squeezed between the rising power of the 
revivalist movement of the Almoravids in North 
Africa and the awakening strength of Christian Spain, 
expressed not only in military, political and economic 


pressure on the taifa states themselves but also in an 
increasingly assertive and potent religious and 
ideological claim to the whole of the peninsula. Most 
of the taifas found themselves paying tribute (Spanish: 
parias) to Christians, among whom the figures of 
Alfonso VI and the Cid stand out (the progressive 
debasement of the silver coinage during the century 
seems to be related in part to the draining of precious 
metals from the taifas in this way); but at the same 
time it remained possible for ideology to be ignored as 
some taifas allied themselves with Christians against 
other taifas. 

The demands of the Christians grew steadily more 
burdensome as they became more aware of Muslim 
weaknesses; their easy takeover of Toledo in 1085 
marked a great psychological, as well as military, 
advance for the Christians because of the city’s 
significance as the old Visigothic capital, but the city’s 
fall sent a tremor through al-Andalus, and the taifa 
rulers turned to the only possible source of salvation, 
the Almoravids. The latter saw in the taifa rulers 
dissolute and immoral tyrants, and were not slow to 
take advantage of their opportunity; in a swift series 
of campaigns, interrupted by the victory against the 
Christians at the battle of Sagrajas or Zallaka [¢.v.] in 
1086, the North Africans made away with the taifa 
states one by one, destroying Spanish Islamic 
autonomy but saving the day for Islam in the 
peninsula. 
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Halkin, Jerusalem 1975. There is still no good 

study on the prose writing of this period. In the 

area of the sciences, J. Vernet, La cultura 
hispanodrabe en oriente y occidente, Barcelona 1978, is 
indispensable. A survey of the source materials for 

the period is given in Wasserstein, of. cit., ch. 1; 

and the international project, Onomasticon Arabicum, 

housed at the Institut de Recherche et d’Histoire 
des Textes, section arabe, in Paris, has a heavy con- 
centration on the materials from the Islamic West 
and is now beginning to publish its results. 

(D.J. WAssERSTEIN) 

MUMAYYIZ |see BAicH]. 

MU?MIN (a.), denotes (i) one of the names of 
God (Kur?’an, LIX, 23); (ii) believer. 

Mu/?min is the active participle of form IV of the root 
*mn. What a Muslim believer ought to believe, and 
what ‘‘to believe’? means, is discussed in the article 
iman {q.v.]. 

Hebrew and other Semitic languages closely related 
to Arabic, possess derivations of the same root °mn to 
express the concepts of faith and trust. It is a matter 
of speculation whether Arabic took over the meaning 
of ‘‘belief’’ from one of its cognate languages (and 
from which one), or whether in Arabic the meaning of 
religious belief developed independently. 

In Kur’an, LIX, 23, God Himself is called mu?min; 
logic compels one to conclude that the original Arabic 
meaning of ‘‘someone who protects, gives safety’’ is 
here to be preferred. Similarly, man in Kur’an, LIX, 
9, ought to be understood as ‘‘giving mutual protec- 
tion and security’’. 

In other Kur?anic contexts, it is not easy to decide 
whether mu?min refers exclusively to those contem- 
poraries of Muhammad who recognised Muhammad 
as the Messenger of God or whether other 
monotheists, e.g., the Jews of Yathrib/Medina, are 
being included. Also, the context of the ‘‘Constitution 
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of Medina’’, the famous treaty between Muhammad 
and the inhabitants of that town, is obscure on this 
point. 

In hadith texts, mu?min occasionally refers to other 
varieties of belief than belief in God. These texts use 
expressions like mu?min bi ‘l-kawkab (someone who 
believes in astrology) and mu?min bi-sihr (someone who 
believes in magic). In /tkh texts, the term may again 
include or exclude non-Muslim monotheists. The 
context, the subject matter and the usage of school of 
law concerned will have to indicate which of the two 
is the case. 

In contemporary standard Arabic, mu?min may, in 
Muslim usage and especially in political contexts, 
almost be the opposite of muslim. Certainly, the 
religious opposition in Egypt at the end of the Sadat 
era understood the term in this way. This was 
especially the case where mu?’min was used in the 
honorific formula al-ra*ts al-mu?min (‘‘the believing 
President’’). The Sadat régime gave this title to its 
leader at the very time when the religious opposition 
dreamed of a ‘‘Muslim ruler’’, a hakim muslim. 

In Arabic texts written by non-Muslims for other 
non-Muslims, and especially in Christian Arabic, the 
terms occurs as well, in the meaning of ‘‘believer’’, 
with the same complexities that are involved in the use 
of this term in Jewish and Christian writings in other 
languages than Arabic. 

Historians of religion and non-Muslim observers of 
Islam sometimes discuss the relative importance (to 
Muslim believers) of ‘‘having faith’’ and ‘‘carrying 
out the prescripts of Islam’’. 

In Islam, orthopraxy is no doubt of greater prac- 
tical importance than orthodoxy. The question what 
Islam orders a Muslim believer to believe is of little 
day-to-day importance when compared to the ques- 
tion what Islam orders a Muslim believer to do. This 
is reflected by the contents of Muslim religious 
instruction to children, and by the contents of Muslim 
religious magazines and journals. It is easily verifiable 
that the contemporary Muslim religious press devotes 
more space to the practical consequences of Islam and 
adherence to its prescripts than to the abstractions of 
faith and doubt. This difference between Islam and 
Christianity in no way reflects, as an outsider might 
assume, a weakness on the side of Islam; on the con- 
trary, it may be regarded as its strength. 

Bibliography: A. Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of 
the Qur’an, Baroda 1938, 70-1; A.J. Wensinck, Con- 
cordance..., i, 112A-118A; J.J.G. Jansen, The 
neglected duty, New York 1986, 154; W. Mont- 

gomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, 

221-8; W. Cantwell Smith, Islam in modern history, 

Princeton 1957, 19-20. J.J.G. JANsen) 

MU?MIN (Momin), Hakim MuuamMap KHAN 
(1215-68/1800-51), Urdu poet, was born into a 
noble Kashmiri family noted for its distinguished 
physicians. As such, his father Hakim Ghulam Nabi 
was persona grata at the Mughal court. The family had 
been granted a djagir [g.v.] which was subsequently 
appropriated by the East India Company in exchange 
for a substantial pension. In due course, the poet had 
a share of it, and he never needed to work for a living. 
This background of financial independence and social 
status should be borne in mind in judging Mu?min as 
both a man and a poet. 

After sowing his wild oats as a young man, he 
became a disciple of Sayyid Ahmad of Raé Bréli 
[g.2.], whom he praised in a Djihad mathnawt 
(Kulliyyat, Brélwi, 436-8) as a worthy successor of ‘Ali, 
Husayn and Hasan, saying that ‘‘the death of 
unbelievers is his life’’. But the poet did not become 


puritanical, and his religious views did not appear to 
give any particular colour to his poetry. Unlike 
Khwadja Mir Dard [g.v.] (1719-85), whose great- 
granddaughter he married, he is not generally 
regarded as a mystical poet. 

His father saw that he had the broad education 
befitting a man of his social station—the Islamic 
sciences, languages (including Persian and Arabic), 
literature, as well as the family profession, medicine. 
Mu?min was, by inclination, something of a dilet- 
tante, and studied one subject after another, whether 
scientific or artistic, with no thought of taking up any 
profession. But when he concentrated on writing, he 
took pleasure in using the copious specialised 
vocabulary which he had acquired in such subjects as 
medicine, mathematics, music, chess and astrono- 
my/astrology, in order to give his poetry a particular 
flavour of erudition which, when combined with con- 
densation, made some of his verse hard to follow. This 
has led Muhammad Sadiq (of. cit. in Bibl., 174) to 
compare him with the 17th-century English poet John 
Donne. 

His mentor in poetry was the second-rate poet Shah 
Nasir, but he was too independent to tolerate tutelage 
for long. Indeed, he started to declare himself superior 
to all other poets, past and present—a somewhat ques- 
tionable claim, seeing that Ghalib and Anis [g.vz.] 
were his contemporaries. His published works 
include, in Persian, a diwan and a collection of prose: 
but his fame rests on his Urdu diwan. He was proba- 
bly too much of a perfectionist to be prolific; never- 
theless, his Urdu Kulliyyat include examples of most 
forms—kasida, mathnawi and miscellaneous other 
genres such as chronograms, enigmas, ruba%, 
muthallath and mukhammas. But he is best known for his 
ghazal; and even when he writes in other forms—as, 
for example, mathnawi—there is often a strong ghazal 
flavour. 

He did not follow the normal road to fame as a 
poet, sc. the patronage of princes; nor did his pride 
endear him to other poets. Nevertheless, he attracted 
numerous pupils. Kalb ‘Alt Khan Fa?ik (op. cét.. in 
Bibl., 125-91) discusses 37 of them. He also mentions 
a book on prosody (Djan-i ‘aruid) by him, now lost, if 
it ever existed. He must have been a good teacher, 
and he has been called the founder of a ‘‘school of 
poets’’ (Saksena, op. cit. in Bibl., 150). But to Sadiq, 
172, he represents ‘“‘the most sophisticated and 
artificial stage in the decline of Urdu poetry’’. 
Mu’min’s fame did not outlive him, despite some lip- 
service paid to him for his importance. But in recent 
years, after a century of neglect, determined efforts 
have been made by a handful of scholars to revive his 
fame (see Bibl., works of Danish and Islahi, Fa°ik, 
Brélwi)—with what success, it remains to be seen. 

Mu’min’s poetry is full of erudition, but restricted 
in scope, concentrating on love and beauty. His 
ghazals are generally thought to be about earthly love, 
though not exclusively physical. There is much 
despair and irony in them. He paints himself as a 
uniquely gifted man who is badly treated by his 
beloved, in particular, and by fate in general. Yet his 
champions see a universality in his poetry. Brélwi 
concludes (Sha%7?, 342) that he is purely a poet of feel- 
ings, without depth of thought or philosophy. The 
poet, he says, expresses human emotions to perfection 
in his ghazals, and despite his limitations, he is unique. 
Yet even critics favourable to him admit his love of 
complexity (Fa’ik, 344), whilst Saksena, 150, appears 
to attribute this complexity to ‘‘Persianisation in con- 
struction’’. Sadiq, 172-4, gives some examples of his 
condensation and allusiveness which ‘‘conceal rather 
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than reveal thought’’. Each example consists of a 
single verse of two hemistiches, which is almost 
untranslatable, and must be paraphrased and 
extended to give some idea of the meaning. Danish 
and Islahi treat this condensation rather leniently, 
saying (op. cit., 103) ‘‘Mahdhifat go with his style. 
Some like them, others do not.’’ 

Mu?’min, then, is a controversial figure. The 
reasons for his neglect can be deduced from the above 
remarks. However, the reasons given by his cham- 
pions include considerations unconnected with the 
qualities of his poetry; for example, Muhammad 
Husayn Azad’s belated inclusion and lukewarm 
account of him in his Ad-t-hayat (Lahore 1297/1880), 
the poet’s distaste for patronage, scorn for other 
poets, and excessive boasting. An example of the lat- 
ter is his placing of his own poetry on a par with the 
Seven Mu‘allakat [9.v.] of pre-Islamic Arabic 
literature. It must be admitted that he was not the first 
Urdu poet to indulge in such boasting, but he is 
usually considered to have overdone it. Perhaps it 
might have been more easily tolerated had his own 
poetry had a more immediate appeal. 

Mu? min spent his whole life in Dihli and seldom left 
the city. His death was caused by a fall from the upper 
storey of his house when the roof was being repaired. 
He died of his injuries some time later, but not before 
he had demonstrated his skill in astrology by foretell- 
ing the date of his demise in a chronogram. 

Bibliography: Mu’min’s Urdu poetical Kulliyyat 
were first published, ed. Mawlawi Karim al-Din, 

Dihli 1262/1846. There were various editions from 

1873 onwards, published in Lucknow by the Nawal 

Kishor press, but by the second quarter of the 20th 

century, copies were hard to come by. In 1943, 

Diwan-i-Mu?>min, ed. Diya Ahmad Badayini, was 

published in Allahabad. Then came Kulliyyat 

Mu?min, ed. ‘Ibadat Brélwi with long introduction, 

Karachi-Lahore 1955. See also the same editor’s 

study of the poet in his Sha‘irt awr sha‘iri ki tankid, 

Karachi 1965, 301-42. Among favourable studies of 

the poet, see Ihsan Danish and ‘Abd al-Rahman 

Islahi, Hayat-d-sha‘iri-yi-Mu>min, Dihli 1958. A 

much fuller account is Kalb ‘Ali Khan Fa’ ik, 

Mu?min, halat-t-zindagi awr un ké kalam par tankidi 

nazar, Lahore 1961. For shorter accounts, see Ram 

Babu Saksena, A history of Urdu literature, Allahabad 

1927, 148-50, and Muhammad Sadiq, A history of 

Urdu literature, London 1964, 172-5. Though 

unfavourable, Sadiq argues his case well, with 

useful quotations in Urdu and English translation, 
and the background of literary history is well given. 

Mu?min’s kasidas are referred to in MADIH. 4. In 

Urdu, at V, 961. For further bibliographical infor- 

mation, see Fa’ik, op. cit. Publication details of 

Mu?min’s Persian works are given on p. 123. 

(J.A. Haywoop) 

MU°?MINIDS [see aL-MUWAHHIDUN]. 

MUMIYA? (thus in Arabic, in Persian mamiyai, 
from mim, ‘‘wax’’, but perhaps of Greek origin), 
Mumia naturalis persica, bitumen, mineral tar, is a 
solid, black, shining mineral liquid, which trickles 
from rock-caves. In ancient medicine, it was mainly 
used against lesions and fractures. It is to be distin- 
guished from the Mumia factitia var. humana, the 
bituminous substance of the Egyptian mummies. The 
Mumia naturalis, called in Greek mtoakapadtos 
(xittéapadtos), has entered the Arabic translations of 
Dioscurides and their commentaries as bissasfaltus 
(and vars.). Mdémiya? was found in Persia in the first 
place, to a lesser extent in Syria and the Yemen, and 
also in the Islamic West, i.e. near Cordova, on the 
Atlantic coast and in the regions of the Moroccan 


Berber tribes. On the method of extraction, there 
exists a series of different, but remarkably realistic 
reports, above all in the works of al-Rzi, al-Birdni, 
al-Idrisi, al-Suwaydi and al-Antaki (see Bzbl.). A fur- 
ther variant of these reports, going back in the end to 
Dioscurides, is found in an anonymous Arabic com- 
mentary on Dioscurides, dating from the turn of the 
6th/12th century and published recently (see Bidl.). 
According to this text, there were, in the mountains 
of the Berber Bani Makid, rock-caves in which many 
birds of prey were lodging, consuming their prey 
there. As a result, bits of meat slip out of their grasp, 
remain lying around, shrink and in the end decay. In 
due time, the decayed meat sucks up rainwater, which 
forces its way through the rock-crevices and trickles 
out as a kind of squeezed juice (‘usdra), which 
gradually solidifies and becomes mimiya?. 

Dioscurides reports very little about the healing vir- 
tues of the mtsadepaAtos, unlike however the Arabs, 
who attribute to it an extraordinary, many-sided 
effect. According to the sources (for references, see 
Bibl.), mumiya? above all allays pains originating from 
fractures, sprains, dislocations, lesions and pulled ten- 
dons. It is therefore occasionally called djabbar, ‘‘bone- 
setter’’ (M. Steinschneider, in WZKM, xii [1898], 6). 
It also helped against headaches, migraine, facial 
paralysis, ear ache, angina, cough, fluttering of the 
heart, hiccups (fuwak), suffocation, choking and 
illnesses of the spleen. Mimiya? was considered to be 
the most efficient remedy against coughing up blood, 
incontinence, trembling and tetanus, disturbances of 
the stomach and liver, ulcers of the bladder and the 
urethra (zh/il), against epilepsy and dizziness, dropsy, 
jaundice, phthisis, skin eruptions (khuraq), flatulence, 
pains of nerves and joints, and against poison and 
scorpion stings. Miémiyda? is mentioned in combination 
with numerous vegetable drugs which are applied in 
various preparations (pastes, solutions, tinctures, 
salves, etc.). 

When the Arabs, after the conquest of Egypt, 
opened up the old tombs and came upon the 
embalmed bodies, they soon became aware that these 
had been treated with asphalt (kufr) and in that way 
had escaped decay. Before this, when a part of the 
body became ill, a juice was extracted from the corre- 
sponding part of a healthy body and used for curing 
purposes. This procedure now suggested the idea of 
cutting up embalmed, and therefore undecayed, 
mummies, mixing the pieces with grain, wine, balm 
and other ingredients, putting them in vessels, and 
preparing a juice from this mixture. Since the juice 
had been extracted from every part of the body of the 
mummies, it was considered to be effective as a 
universal medicine against all diseases (see A. 
Wiedemann, Mumie als Heilmiitel, in Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fir rheinische und westfalische Volkskunde, iii 
[1906], 1-38, esp. 2-6). 

Bibliography: Razi, Hawi, xxi, Haydarabad 
1387/1967, 497; Ibn al-Djazzar, K. al-I‘timad fi ’l- 
adwiya al-mufrada, photomech. repr. Frankfurt 
1985, 112-13; Ibn Sina, Kanin, ed. Balak, i, 367; 
Idrisi, K. al-DjamiS li-sifat ashtat al-nabat, ms. Istan- 
bul, Fatih 3610, 265; Ibn al-Baytar, DiamrS, iv, 169- 
70, tr. Leclerc, no. 2190; Yisuf b. ‘Umar al- 
Ghassani, al-Mu‘tamad, ed. M. al-Sakka, Beirut 
1395/1975, 509; Dawid al-Antaki, Tadhkira, Cairo 
1371/1952, i, 325 f.; Suwaydi, K. al-Simat ft asma? 
al-nabat, ms. Paris arab. 3004, 165b, 1.14-166a, 1.9. 
For further references, see A. Dietrich, Dioscurides 
triumphans. Etn anonymer arabischer Kommentar (Ende 
12. Jahrh. n. Chr.) zur Materia Medica, in Abh. Akad. 
Wiss. Gottingen, Phil-hist. Kl., 3. Folge, nos. 172 
and 173 (Gottingen 1988), i, 39. (A. DrerRicn) 
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MUMTAZ, BarkHwurDAr B. MAHMUD TURKMAN 
FarAnl, a Persian writer, a contemporary of the 
Safawid Sultan Husayn I (1105-35/1694-1722). 

At an early age, he left his native town of Farah in 
Afghanistan and went to Marw, where he entered the 
service of the governor Aslan Khan. After two years, 
however, he left this post and became munshi [q.v.] 
with Hasan Kuli Khan Shamli Kdréti-bashi in 
Isfahan. At a banquet there at his master’s house he 
heard a story which attracted him exceedingly. He 
wrote it down and it became the foundation of a great 
collection, the Mahfil-ara, which contained about 400 
stories and consisted of a mukaddima, eight babs and a 
khatima. Soon afterwards he returned to Farah, spent 
some time in Harat and Mashhad and then entered 
the service of the amir Minu¢ihr Khan b. Karcighay 
whose duty it was to defend Darin and Khabishan 
against raids by the wild nomad tribes. His stay there 
was disastrous for Mumtaz, since he lost all his goods 
and chattels and the valuable manuscript of his 
Mahfil-draé during a nomad raid; he did not have 
another copy of it. He resolved, however, to restore 
the book and wrote down all the stories that he could 
remember a second time. Thus arose the second ver- 
sion of the Mahfil-ara, which consists of a mukaddima, 
five babs and a kAdtima and has come down to us under 
the title Mahbab al-kulib. The book is written in an 
extravagantly artificial style. The kAatima is the best 
part; it contains the celebrated story of Ziba and 
Ra‘na, which is very common in Persia in a simplified 
form in many editions from the popular presses. 

Bibliography: H. Ethé, Neupersische Litieratur, in 

GIPA, ii, 333. A ms. of the Mahbab al-kulib in Rieu, 

ii, 767, 1093; lith. Bombay 1852 (Edwards, Caia- 

logue, 150). See also Malcolm, History of Persia, i, 

614. 7 (E. BertHELs) 

MUMTAZ MAHALL, wife of Shah Djahan, 
and the lady for whom the Tadj Mahall [¢.v. and 
HIND. vii. Architecture] was built. She was the 
daughter of Abu ’l-Hasan Asaf Khan, who was Nur 
Djahan’s brother. Her name was Ardjumand Banu, 
the title Mumtaz Mahall being conferred on her after 
Shah Djahan’s accession. She was his favourite wife 
and bore him fourteen children, seven of whom grew 
up. She was born in 1001/1593, married in 
1021/1612, and died, at Burhanpdr in the Deccan, 
very shortly after the birth of a daughter in 
1041/1631. She was reportedly beautiful and amiable, 
and Shah Djahan loved her tenderly. 

Bibliography: Khvafi Khan, Muntakhab al-lubab, 

i, 459; ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahawri, Badshah-nama, i, 

384; Manucci, Storia do Mogor, tr. W. Irvine; Elliot 

and Dowson, History of India, vii, 27; Indian 

Magazine (December 1913), 316. 

es (H. Beveripce) 

MUNADI (a.), active participle of the form III 
verb nadé ‘‘to call’’, hence crier, herald. 

In the Kur’4n, munddi is used (L, 40/41) for the one 
who will proclaim the Last Day and give the summons 
to Judgement, in popular Islam usually identified 
with the angel Israfil [g.v.]; in another context where 
one might expect it, the story of Joseph, we find 
instead muadhdhin used for Joseph’s herald (XII, 70). 

In the towns of the pre-modern Islamic world, the 
munddi or town crier performed a vital function of 
communication in an age when there were no 
newspapers or, when these did tentatively appear, 
they could only be read by the small, literate section 
of the populace. Thus in Fas, the Muslims of the town 
(but not the Jews of the Mallah [q.v.}) had a corps of 
some 20 town criers under an amin who acted as 
disseminators of information; they were not however 


specifically paid by the Makjzan [q.v.} but exercised 
other callings, e.g. that of undertakers’ mutes, in 
order to gain their daily sustenance (R. Le Tourneau, 
Fés avant le Protectorat, Casablanca 1949, 258-9). In 
mediaeval Cairo, up to E.W. Lane’s time, there was 
a munadi ’l-Nil for each quarter, and he went round 
each day from the rising of the Nile about the time of 
the summer solstice until it had risen to the level of 16 
dhiras or cubits on the Mikyas [q.v.] or Nilometer (see 
The manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, ch. xxiv 
“*Periodical public festivals, etc.’’). But the ordinary 
munadis of Cairo were agents of the muhtasib {see 
HIsBA] and had the duty of proclaiming through the 
streets and markets information about price levels, the 
state of the coinage, etc. (A. Raymond, Artisans et com- 
mergants au Caire au XVILIEF siecle, Damascus 1973-4, ii, 
590); whilst in late 19th century Damascus, a member 
of the corporation of mundadis might be hired by the 
government to give out public announcements, or else 
they could be hired by private individuals to make 
announcements about lost children, animals, goods, 
etc., payment being according to results (Muhammad 
Sa‘id al-Kasimi, Kamis al-sind‘at al-shamiyya/Diction- 
naire des métiers damascains, Paris-The Hague 1960, ii, 
471-2, no. 399). Finally, it should be noted that, from 
al-Djabarti, it appears that the head of a Cairo trade 
corporation (hirfa [see siNF]) had his own munddi to act 
as his messenger and agent, the equivalent of the 
cawish in Damascus (Raymond, of. cit., ii, 559). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

Rae (C.E. Bosworty) 

MUNADJAT (a.), the verbal noun of the form III 
verb nddja ‘‘to whisper to, talk confidentially with 
someone’’, which is used in Kur’an, LVIII, 13, in 
this sense, and in the reciprocal form VI in LVIII, 9, 
10, of the murmurs of discontent amongst the 
Prophet’s followers, probably after the Uhud reverse 
(see Néldeke-Schwally, G des Q, i, 212-13). 

Munadjat becomes, however, a technical term of 
Muslim piety and mystical experience in the 
sense of ‘‘extempore prayer’’, as opposed to the cor- 
porate addressing of the deity in the sa/at (see Hughes, 
A dictionary of Islam, 420), and of the Siafis’ commu- 
nion with God; the meanings here were perhaps influ- 
enced by Kur’an, XIX, 53/52, where Moses engages 
in confidential talk (nadjtyy’") with God on Mount 
Sinai. In Arabic, the Safi master al-Djunayd {¢.v.} is 
said to have composed a K. al-Munddjat, which has not 
survived, as did also Shihab al-Din al-Suhraward? 
[g.v.}], whose work is in fact extant (Brockelmann, 17, 
565); whilst in Persian, the Munddjat of “Abd Allah al- 
Ansari [9.v.] have always been considered as an out- 
standing work of religious experience and of literary 
attainment (see A.J. Arberry, Ansari’s prayers and 
counsels. Transl. from the original Persian, in IC, x [1936], 
369-89; S. de Laugier de Beaurecueil, Fir art. 
‘Abdallah al-Ansari). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lex- 
ique technique de la mystique musulmane’, Paris 1954, 
268, 290; Arberry, The Divine Colloguy in Islam, in 
BJRL, xxxix/1 (1956), 25. | (C.E. Boswortu) 
MUNADJDJIM (a.), active participle from 

nadjdjama ‘‘to observe the stars and deduce from them 
the state of the world’’. The munadjdjim claims to 
know the lot of humans and their destiny from the 
positions of the stars. He is the astrologer. 

For a long time this noun designated both 
astrologer and astronomer, so close were the functions 
of the two. Often the court astrologer used to observe 
the stars scientifically and to interpret their move- 
ments for the benefit of his master. This is borne out 
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by the fact that, according to Djabir b. Hayyan, ‘‘the 
astrologer must be a mathematician (ryadi); he must 
have mastery of astronomy (al-hay’a); this is a part of 
‘tlm al-nudjum (the science of the stars or astrology). 
For “lm al-hay’a (astronomy [g.v.]) is the description 
of the situation of the state of the sky and what it con- 
tains (surat wad‘ al-falak wa-md fihi), whereas astrology 
is the ‘‘gift of the planets’ (‘afa? al-kawakib) (K. al- 
Bahth, ms. Tandji, fol. 98a; ms. Carullah, fol. 168b; 
cited in Sezgin, GAS, vii, 109). 

According to the encyclopaedists, astrology is cur- 
rently designated by the expression ahkdm al-nudjim 
(Tashképriizade, Miftah al-sa‘ada, Haydarabad, 1328- 
57/1909-37, i, 307-8) or ‘ilm al-ahkam Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Kashf, ed. Fligel, Leipzig 1835-58, i, 177 ff.), akkam 
being, according to this author, a name given, in the 
category of methods of reasoning, to the process of 
deducing unknown states (al-ahwal al-ghaybiyya) from 
known data which, in this case, are the stars in their 
movements, position and time. Hence the adjective 
ahkami given to the astrologer who interprets the 
astrological signs (on the difference between astrology 
and astronomy, cf. S. Pinés, The semantic distinction 
between the terms astronomy and astrology to al-Birini, in 
Isis, Iv (1964), 345-7; M. Ullmann, Die Natur- und 
Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, 271-8; C. A. Nallino, 
Raccolta, v, 1944, 1-2). 

For astrology, the reader is referred to the art. 
NUDJUM (‘ILM AL-). We will limit ourselves here to the 
mention of the functions of the munadjdjim or ahkami. 

The first is to answer the questions (masa’il) which 
are asked him by his clients concerning their everyday 
activities and their outcome. The methods in current 
use are described in the arts. DJAFR, HURUF, KHATT, 
MALHAMA (cf. T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 488-97). 

The second function is to distinguish the auspicious 
and inauspicious astrological signs (akkam), the oppor- 
tune and inopportune hours to take action, the 
favourable and unfavourable moment for such con- 
duct, all in terms of the sun’s position in the signs of 
the Zodiac and the moon in the mansions (manazil 
{q.v.}) and the relations which result from them, such 
as opposition (mukdbala {q.v.]), lunar quarter (tarbi‘) 
and sixth (tasdis), etc. As a result of all these observa- 
tions, the choice is made of the propitious moment for 
every action to be undertaken [see IKHTIYARAT (SILM 
AL-); and cf. Fahd, Divination, 483-8}. 

The third function is, at the moment of birth, to 
study the omens to predict the future of the newborn. 
This part of astrological lore, called ‘‘genethlialogy’” 
(cf. Fahd, Divination, 480), is the subject of an exten- 
sive literature entitled Tahwil sini ’l-mawalid, a title 
rendered in Latin as Revolutiones annorum nativitatum. 
In short, it is concerned with the art of preparing 
horoscopes, which, coming from the East, was very 
successful in the West (cf. F. Carmody, La fortune de 
Vastrologie arabe en Europe au XVF siecle, in Actas del V 
congreso internacional de filosofia medieval, i, 1979, 
607-12). 

These three functions of the munadjdjim correspond 
to the three parts which go to make up astrology, i.e. 
masail (interrogationes), ikhtiyarat (electiones) and mawalid 
(nativitates), which will be the subject of the art. 
NUDJUM. 

The role of the munadjgjim in Arab-Islamic society 
is very similar to that of the astrologer in mediaeval 
society in Europe. It is known that the Popes them- 
selves used to consult the astrologer of the pontifical 
court to choose the day of their coronation, the day for 
the meeting of the consistory and every important 
action. There was even a chair of astrology in the 
Sapientia (cf. C. Bezold, in Boll, Sternglaube und Stern- 


deutung, Leipzig 1926, 35-6). It was the same at the 
‘Abbasids’ court in Baghdad, where astrologers were 
appointed who advised and accompanied the caliph 
(cf. Ahmad Amin, Duhd ’l-Islam, 286, citing Ibn al- 
“Ibri and al-Asma‘i). In this they followed an 
ancestral tradition at the court of the Sasanids. Yakut, 
Buldan, iv, 645 ff., reports a story concerning Sabur 
(A.D. 241-72) son of Ardashir I who, on being 
advised by his astrologers of a period of pain and 
misery that he would have to endure, sought to deter- 
mine this period and left incognito to enter the service 
of a village headman. He informed his ministers of his 
absence, asking them to come to find him at the end 
of this period, telling them the place and the hour. On 
the role of the munadjdjim among the ‘Abbasid caliphs, 
several stories are reported in La divination arabe, 482 
ff., and on his permanent role in Muslim societies cf. 
CG. A. Nallino, Raccolta, v, 38 ff.; Ibrahim Madkour, 
Astrologie en terre d’Islam, in Arts libéraux et philosophie au 
Moyen Age. Actes du quatriéme congrés international de 
philosophie médiévale, Montreal 1967, 1041-7. 
Bibliography: Nallino, Astrologia e astronomia 
presso t Musulmani. i. Astrologia, in Raccolta di scritti 
editi e inediti, v, Rome 1944, 1-41; idem, art. 
asTrotocy in El’; M. Ullmann, Die Natur- und- 

Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, Leiden-Cologne 1972, 

271-358 (Handbuch der Orientalistik, i, Erg. vi, 2); F. 

Sezgin, GAS, vii, Leiden 1979, 3-199; T. Fahd, La 

divination arabe, Paris 1987 (repr. of the 1966 ed. 

published in Leiden), 478-97; A. Kovalenko, Magie 

et Islam, diss. Strassbourg 1979, publ. 1981. 

(T. Faup) 

MUNADJDJIM, Banu ’L-, name of an extensive 
family, whose members were active at the 
‘Abbasid court as scholars, literati and courtiers for 
six or seven generations, from the middle of the 
2nd/8th century until the second part of the 4th/10th 
century. 

In the sources, the following persons appear as 
important members of the family. 

(1) Ast Manstr ABAN, about whose dates of life 
nothing is known. According to one single informa- 
tion (al-Marzubani, Mu‘djam  al-shu“ard?, ed. 
Krenkow, 286), he traced his lineage back to a 
minister of the Sasanid king Ardashir. Though he 
remained faithful to his Zoroastrian beliefs, the caliph 
al-Mansur (d. 158/775) summoned him to the court 
and appointed him as his astrologer (munadjdjim). 

It seems, however, that the family owes its later 
name to the ancestor’s son, (2) ABU SALT YaHYA, who 
professed Islam before the caliph al-Ma?mun (d. 
201/817). From that moment onwards, the family 
belonged to the mawali [see MAwLA) of the ‘Abbasids. 
Because of the reputation earned by Yahya through 
his astronomical and astrological studies, made under 
the guidance of his father and in collaboration with 
the vizier Fadl b. Sahl [g.v.], al-Ma’min assigned to 
him, in a leading position, tasks which resulted from 
his own scientific endeavours. Together with others he 
established in 215-7/830-2 observatories [see MARSAD] 
in the Shammasiyya district in Baghdad and on the 
Djabal Kasiyin [¢.v.] near Damascus for the observa- 
tion of the stars and, in connection with this, for the 
improvement of astronomical instruments. Another 
important aim of the research was the control of the 
data of the Almagest [see BATLAMIYUS]. The results 
were laid down in the zid; al-mumtahan, the ‘‘verified 
astronomical tables” of Ptolemy (facsimile edition of 
the Escorial ms. 927 by E. Kennedy, Frankfurt 1986), 
which became of great importance in later times. 
Another great geodetic achievement was the measure- 
ment of a meridian degree executed north of Palmyra. 
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Yahya apparently occupied a leading position in the 
Bayt al-hikma {q.v.] created by al-Ma’mun, where he 
took the promotion of the interests of the Bana Misa 
b. Shakir {g.v.] to heart. He died on Byzantine ter- 
ritory during al-Ma’min’s last campaign in Asia 
Minor, 215-7/830-2. According to other sources, he 
died in Aleppo, where he was buried on the cemetery 
of the Kuraysh. 

(3) Apu ’L-Hasan ‘ALT (b. 200/815-6) is the first 
real courtier, a personality with a wideranging educa- 
tion and many interests, of perfect manners, a great 
spirit, witty, as good at repartee as capable of adap- 
ting himself to the changing moods of the ruler of the 
time (cf. the description in Djahza’s Amaili, in Yakut, 
Udaba?, v, 486-7). He lived partly in Baghdad, partly 
in Samarra, where he died and was buried in 275/888- 
9. Al-Fath b. Khakan [9.v.], the secretary to al- 
Mutawakkil (d. 247/861), for whom Abu ’l-Hasan 
had arranged a library, introduced him to the caliph, 
whose confidence he was able to win and to retain, as 
is shown by a number of anecdotes (Yakut, Udaba’, v, 
473-4). Under al-Muntasir (d. 248/862), he was 
entrusted with a high office at the caliphal court and 
with the properties on the western bank of the Tigris 
that went with it. Apart from a one-year interruption 
under al-Muhtadi (d. 256/870), he retained it under 
the next rulers until the reign of al-Mu‘tamid (d. 
279/892) and the latter’s brother al-Muwaffak. ‘Ali’s 
large income permitted him to indulge plentifully in 
his multifarious interests and tastes. On one of his 
estates, in Karkar near Baghdad, he had arranged a 
large library which he called Khizanat al-hikma, very 
probably with reference to al-Ma’min’s establish- 
ment which meanwhile had disappeared. He 
generously put it at the disposition of users from far 
and near, who were offered free board and lodging. 
Abi Maf‘shar al-Balkhi [q.v.] is said to have resolved 
there to devote himself entirely to astronomy. Just like 
his father, ‘Ali was greatly interested in science and 
medicine, as is clear from two works written at his 
instigation: Kusta b. Luka’s Kitab fi *l-Mudkhal ila “tlm 
al-handasa, in the questions-and-answers form [see 
MASA°IL WA-ADJwiBa], and Hunayn b. Ishak’s inven- 
tory of Galen’s writings. However, ‘Ali’s special 
interests apparently were in the fields of music, art 
and literature. He had previously known Ishak al- 
Mawsilt [q. v. ] (d. 235/850) and preserved in a work of 
his the latter’s akhbar; Thabit b. Kurra [q.v.] wrote for 
him a work on questions of theory of music under the 
title Kitab fimd sa’alahu Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali 6. Yahya al- 
Munadjdjim min abwab ‘tlm al-musiki. ‘Ali’s main work 
is to be considered his Kitab al-Shu‘ara? al-kudama? wa 
l-islamiyyin, related to earlier works of this genre. 

Like his father, (4) Astd Aumap YauyA (241- 
300/855-912) was an esteemed and respected com- 
panion of al-Muwaffak and the caliphs al-Mu‘tadid 
(d. 289/902) and al-Muktafi (d. 295/908). Versed in 
the ‘Sciences of the Arabs and the non-Arabs’’ (‘uliéim 
al-‘arab wa ’l-‘adjam), he cultivated intercourse with 
many learned men of his time. Among his pupils 
should be mentioned, next to his son Yusuf and his 
nephew ‘Ali b. Hardin, the historian al-Suali [¢.v.]. Of 
his often-praised poetical gifts, only a few fragments 
give evidence, namely eight verses from an elegy on 
his friend Thabit b. Kurra (Ibn al-Kiftt, Ta?rikh al- 
hukamda?, 122). In a Risdla fi ’l-miisiki (ms. B.L., Suppl. 
823) he dealt with the mathematical theory of music. 
He also wrote a Kitab al-Nagham (quoted in Aghani’, 
vill, 374,7). Yahya is the first member of the 
Munagjdjim family concerning whose theological 
position we are informed in considerable detail. He 
belonged to the circle around the Mu‘tazili al-Balkhi 


and directed personally a madjl?s in which theological 
questions were discussed. He is said to have composed 
some theological works whose titles, however, have 
not come down to us, except for his reply to a 
theological-polemic work by Kusta b. Laka, known 
under the title Risala ila Kusta 6. Lika wa-Hunayn b. 
Ishak (ms. Sehid Ali 2103; cf. Brockelmann, S I, 225). 
Yahya’s most prominent and lasting achievement 
undoubtedly lies in the field of literary history. In his 
Kutab al-Bahir ft akhbar shu‘ara? mukhadrami ’l-dawlatayn, 
which remained unfinished and was later completed 
by his son Ahmad, he collected information about 
poets who had lived in the transition period between 
the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids [see MUKHADRAM}. 
Of this work there exists a short table of contents, and 
Abu ’]-Faradj al-Iisfahani has moreover long extracts 
from it in his Kitab al-Aghani, which suggests that 
Yahya in his turn used his father’s book on poets men- 
uoned above (see M. Fleischhammer, Reste zweier 
Dichterbucher im Kitab al-Agani, in Wiss. Zeitschr. Univ. 
Halle, Gesch.- und Sprachw. Reihe, xvii [1968], 77-81; 
idem, Hinweise auf schriftliche Quellen im Kitab al-Agani, 
loc. cit. xxviii [1979], 53-62, no. 95). 

Though he died at the age of thirty-seven or thirty- 
eight, Yahya’s younger brother (5) ABU ‘App ALLAH 
HARUN (251/865 to 288/901 or to 289/902) was also an 
esteemed companion at the caliphal court. Of his 
literary production, which follows the trend taken by 
the family, two works are worth mentioning. The 
Kitab al-Bari‘, an anthology of poems by ‘‘modern’’ 
(muhdathtin) and ‘‘post-classical’’ (muwalladiin) poets, 
included, according to his own statements, more than 
160 poets and was an extract from an earlier work. 
The beginning of the Introduction has been pre- 
served, as well as isolated extracts from the work itself, 
which later enjoyed great favour and is said to have 
served as an example for authors of similar works, 
such as al-Tha‘alibi, al-Bakharzi, al-Haziri and ‘Imad 
al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahani (Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 
Cairo 1310, ii, 194 ff.; cf. Hadjdji Khalifa (Katib 
Celebi), ed. G. Fligel, ii, 5). The Zkhtiyar al-kabir, 
which is mentioned only once in the sources (Fihrist, 
i, 144, 7 f.) and which did not reach further than the 
poets Bashshar b. Burd, Abu ’I-‘Atahiya and Aba 
Nuwas (9. vv.], originates either from the Kitab al-Bari‘ 
or from the original work. Abu ’|-Faradj al-Isfahani 
seems to have used this work in his Kitab al-Aghani, 
where he uses the formula nasakhtu min kitab Harin b. 
‘Ali in the articles on Bashshar b. Burd and Abu ’I- 
‘Atahiya (cf. Fleischhammer, Hinweise, loc. cit., no. 
39). 

Nothing is known of the dates of life of another 
brother of Yahya’s, (6) Ast ‘Isa AuMaD. He was the 
author of a Risdla ft nubuwwat Muhammad, against 
which Kusta b. Luka engaged in a polemic (Fthrist, i, 
295, 10 f.; cf. J. Fick, Neue Materialien zum Fihrist, in 
ZDMG, xc [1936}, 307), and of a Ta*rikh sini ’l-‘alam, 
fragments of which are preserved by Abu ’1-Fida {¢. 2. ] 
and in Ps. Abu Sulayman al-Mantiki’s Siwan al-hikma 
(see S.M. Stern, op. cit. in Bibl.). 

To the family’s fifth generation belonged (7) Asu 
*L-Hasan AuMaD (262-327/875-939). Like his father, 
he was one of the leading representatives of the 
Mut‘tazila in Baghdad, and frequented the court of 
the caliphs al-Muktafi and al-Radi (d. 322/934). Of 
the many theological writings which he is said to have 
composed, only two are known by title. The Kitab al- 
Tawhid wa ’l-radd ‘ala ’l-mushabbiha deals with one of 
the central themes of Mu‘tazila dogma (cf. Fiick, Neue 
Materialien, loc. cit., 307), while the Kitab Jthbat 
nubuwwat Muhammad probably was devoted to the 
defence of his uncle Aba ‘Isa Ahmad’s Risdala, men- 
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tioned above, against the attacks of Kusta b. Laka. In 
Jjikh, Ahmad was a follower of the school of al-Tabari 
{g.v.] as is shown in two of his writings, the Kita al- 
Mudkhal ila madhhab al-Tabarit wa-nusrat madhhabth and 
the Kitab al-Idjma‘S fi ’l-fikh Sala madhhab al-Tabari. 
Whether the above-mentioned supplement to his 
father’s Kitab al-Bahir (Fihrist, i, 143, 29 ff.) was used 
by Abu ’1-Faradj al-Isfahani at the seven places where 
he mentions Ahmad as an informant (Kitab al-Aghan?*, 
iii, 307, 3; v, 174, 5; xiii, 241, 7; xiv, 323, 5; 380, 5; 
xiv, 107, 15; cf. Fleischhammer, Hinwezse, loc. cit., no. 
18), cannot be decided. The glorious past of his family 
induced him to compose a chronicle, which probably 
had the title Akhbar Bani ’*l-Munadjdjim wa-nasabuhum fi 
‘l-Furs. From the standpoint of literary history, this is 
worth mentioning because it is one of the first 
attempts in this field known to us. 

(8) Apu ’L-KAsim YUsur, Ahmad’s only known 
brother, contributed to the monthly costs of 600 dinars 
of the Bim4ristan al-Sayyida, which Sinan b. Thabit 
b. Kurra [q.v.] opened on 1 Muharram 306/14 June 
918 at the Sak Yahya in Baghdad. 

(9) Apu ’L-Hasan SALT (277-352/890-963), who had 
the same ism and the same kunya (q.vv.] as his famous 
grandfather, was a cousin of the two last-named 
members of the Banu ’1-Munadjdjim. He frequented 
the caliphal court and other highly-placed per- 
sonalities. He entertained friendly relations with the 
Buyid vizier Ibn SAbbad [q.v.], who held him in high 


esteem as a companion (see the extracts from Ibn 
‘Abbad’s diary (rizndmadja) in Yakit, Udaba?, v. 440- 
3), and was acquainted with the author of the Fuhrist 
and with Abu ’)-Faradj al-Isfahani. He was engaged 
in a literary polemic with the latter, who mentions 
him as an informant in thirteen places of the Kitab al- 
Aghani (Aghani®, v, 282, 11; 356, 4; 359, 4; 364, 16; ix, 
282, 18; x, 107, 6; 120, 16; 133, 17; 138, 19; 139, 9; 
140,13; 278, 10; !xxi, 181, 11). Since most of these 
are found in the article on Ishak al-Mawsili and in a 
section on [brahim b. al-Mahdi, it may be assumed 
that they were taken from ‘Ali’s Risala fi ’l-Fark bayn 
Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi wa-Ishak al-Mawsili fi ’l-ghina?, in 
which the author takes up a position in the dispute 
about ‘‘new”’ and ‘‘old’’ music. It seems quite prob- 
able that the Kitab Shahr Ramadan on behalf of the 
caliph al-Radi, the unfinished chronicle of his family 
on behalf of the Bayid vizier al-Muhallabi [g. 2.], com- 
posed after the one by his elder cousin Haran, and the 
Kitab al-Kawaft on behalf of the Bayid SAdud al-Dawla 
[g.v.], are occasional works which were aimed at 
increasing the munificence of the addressed. The 
Kitab al-Radd ‘ala ’'l-Khalil fi ’l-‘artid, on the other 
hand, is an important witness for the fact that the 
metrical system of the Basran grammarian al-Khalil 
b. Ahmad [9.v.] (d. ca. 174/790) was criticised up to 
the 4th/10th century and was accepted on a large scale 
only gradually (cf. J. Fick, Bemerkungen zur 
altarabischen Metrik, in ZDMG, cxi [1961], 468). 


Genealogical tree of the Banu ’l-Munadjdjim’ 





(1) Aban 
Abd Mansar 
(2) Yahya 
Abu ‘Ali 
Muhammad Ahmad (?)? (3) SAli Sa‘id al-Hasan 
Abu 'I-Hasan 
(6) Ahmad (4) Yahya ‘Abd Allah (5) Haran 
Aba Isa Aba Ahmad Abu 'I-Kasim Abii ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad(?)* (8) Yasuf (7) Ahmad (9) SAli 
Abu ’‘I-Kasim* Abu ’I-Hasan Abu ‘I-Hasan 
Muhammad(?)> al-Hasan (10) Haran Ahmad al-Muhassin al-Hasan al-Fadl “Abd Allah(?)" 


Aba Muhammad® Abii ‘Abd Allah Abu ‘I-Fath? 


(11) Hibat Allah 


Abu ‘Abd Allah 
2 


| 


Marwan 


‘Abd al-Rahman'! 


Notes to the genealogical tree 


Only found in the nasaé of his son Hibat Allah. 
Safadi, Waft, xi, ed. Shukri Faysal, no. 564. 


a a a ero? 


Yatima, iii, 209. 


o 


Abu ‘I-Kasim’ Aba Muhammad? Abi Manstr’? 


Names without a note are found in Fihrist, i, 143-4, and in most of the sources mentioned in the Bibliography. 
Mas‘tdi, Muradj, vili, 238, 8 = § 3387; perhaps identical with his brother Muhammad. 

Only found in a family isnad: Aghani$, x, 133, 17 f. 

Ta*rikh Baghdad, xiv, 322, no. 7645; Sam‘ani, fol. 543b, 14; Ibn al-Kifti, Ta°rikh al-Hukama?, 194 ult.-195, 4. 


Tarikh Baghdad, iv, 318, nr. 2122; Sam‘Ani, fol. 543b, 11 f.; Yakat, Udaba>, i, 232 f.; verses in Tha‘alibr, 


Ta*rikh Baghdad, xiii, 156, no. 7135; Sam‘ani, fol. 543v, 13. 


° Tarikh Baghdad, vii, 390, no. 3925; Sam‘ani, fol. 543b, 13; verses in Tha‘alibi, Yatima, iii, 209. 
0 Ta*rikh Baghdad, xii, 380, no. 6837; Sam‘ani, fol. 543b, 13. 


" Cf. G. Gabrieli, loc. cit., 366 f. n. 1. 
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In the sources, information about the Banu ’I- 
Munadjdjim dry up with two representatives of 
following generations. 

(10) Ast ‘Asp ALLAH HArOn, with the same ism 
and kunya as his grandfather, was versed in astronomy 
and astrology. He was the author of a much used zid, 
of a Kitab Mukhtar fi *l-Aghant and was active as a 
theologian. 

(11) Apu ’L-‘ABBAs Hipat ALLAH, a grandson (or 
son?) of Yusuf, is quoted as informant by al-Tanukhi 
(d. 384/994 {q.v.]) in his Nishwar al-muhadara (ed. 
Margoliouth, 11 e passim). The latter praises Hibat 
Allah’s many-sidedness and remarks that he was the 
companion of several viziers, of al-Muhallabi in par- 
ticular. 

Bibliography: A survey of the most important 
members of the family and of their works is found 
in Fihrist, 1, 143-4, see also 275; biographies and 
notices on individual persons mainly in Tha‘alibi, 
Yatima; Ta*rikh Baghdad; Sam‘ani; Yakut, Udaba?, 
Ibn al-Kifti, Ta°rikh al-Hukama?, ed. J. Lippert; Ibn 
Khallikan; Safadi, Waft; Brockelmann, SI, 225, for 
no. (4); F. Sezgin, GAS, i, ii, iii, v, vi, vii, vili, see 
indices; G. Gabrieli, Nota bibliografica su Qusta ibn 
Liga, in RCAL, Serie Quinta, xxi (1912), 341-82, 
esp. 365-73; M. Fleischhammer, Die Bani 1- 
Munaggim, eine Bagdader Gelehrtenfamilie aus dem 2.-4. 
Jahrhundert d. H., in Wiss. Zeitschr. Univ. Halle, Ges.- 
u. Sprachw. Rethe, xii (1963), 215-20, S.M. Stern, 
Abu ‘Isa Ibn al-Munajim’s Chronography, in Islamic 
philosophy and the classical tradition, essays presented by 
his friends and pupils to Richard Walzer on his seventieth 
birthday, eds. S.M. Stern, A. Hourani and Vivian 
Brown, Columbia, South Carolina 1972, 437-56; 
Yunus Ahmad al-Samarra’i, ‘Ali b. Yahya al- 
Munadjdjim (= no. 3), in Madjallat al-Madjma‘ al- 
“Umi al-‘Traki, xxxvi/2 (1405/1985), 201-61; idem, 
Harin 6. ‘Ali al-Munadjdjim (= no. 5), in op. cit., 
xxxvii/2 (1406/1986), 238-97. 

_  _(M. FLetscHHAMMER) 

MUNADJDJIM BASHI [see minepjpyim BasHi]. 

aAL-MUNAFIKUN (a.), a term used in the 
Kur’an. It is the masc. pl. agent of form III of the 
root n-f-k, and is also the name of sara LXIII. 
Derivatives of this third stem occur in the Kur?4n 37 
times, mundfikiin occurring 27 times and the feminine 
munafikat 5 times, the masdar nifak thrice and nafaku 
twice. 

1. The word munafikin in the Kur?4n. Here it 
is usually translated into English and French as 
‘‘hypocrites’” and into German as the equivalent 
“‘Heuchler’? but also ‘‘Zweifler’? ‘‘doubter’’ or 
‘‘Wankelmttiger’’ ‘‘waverer’’. While these connota- 
tions are present, the term in the Kuran is usually 
stronger and covers a wide semantic range. In LXIII, 
3 the mundfikiin are apostates (cf. murtadd, zindik 
[g.vv.]). The same is the case in IX, 73-87 (especially 
74), where along with the kuffar they will never be 
forgiven and will be punished by eternal Hell-fire (cf. 
also IV, 140-5; XLVIII, 6; LVII, 13-15; and LIX, 
11-17). Dyhad [q.v.] is to be waged against them (IX, 
73; LXVI, 9) and they are to be killed (IV, 89; XXX, 
60). In the rest of the sura named after them, LXIII, 
they are berated in the strongest terms. They are liars 
(1), obstructors (2), ignoramuses (3), propped-up 
timbers, the enemy (4), arrogant (5), unforgivable 
deviants (6), they dissent over levies (7, i.e. infak, cf. 
also IX, 67, 90-110, especially 99) and as such are 
held up as an example of how not to contribute to the 
cause (8 ff., pace Noldeke, Geschichte, i, 209 ult.). They 
also dissent from fighting (most of the other occur- 
rences, e.g. III, 167; XXX, 12 ff.; LEX, 11 ff.). They 
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even dissented from the cult and established a rival 
mosque (IX, 107). The munaftkin were clearly 
dissenters within the umma, whether openly or in 
secret. They were not joining up to fight and they 
were not contributing to the cause. The threats 
against them seem to be deliberately unspecific, 
perhaps to have as general an effect as possible. The 
severity of them is slightly muted by occasional 
statements that repentance is possible (IV, 146; IX, 
74; XXX, 24). 

2. In Muslim thought. There is a tendency to 
mollify some of the Kur?an’s severity by stressing the 
‘thypocrite’’ connotation. None of the Muslim lex- 
icographers relate the etymology of the word to the 
sense ‘‘payment of money’’, found in the predomi- 
nant fourth stem of the root, infak, and in the noun 
nafaka. They link it to the word nafika? ‘‘the escape 
hole of the gerbil’’ (e.g. Ibn Manzir, s.v. n-f-k; Ibn 
Durayd, 198 f.). The gerbil enters the burrow through 
one hole and then goes out secretly from another. The 
munafik enters Islam from one side but slips out from 
another. The similar word nafak is used in Kur?an VI, 
35, to signify ‘‘escape tunnel’’ (Lane 3036b,c, 1342a), 
but Ibn Manzir says this is not the source of mundftk. 
Al-Raghib al-Isfahani (524) provides a synonym 
nafidh, and explains that nifak is entering by one door 
and going out another, like fisk, deviating from the 
right way. Al-Tabari’s (431) explanation of IX, 98- 
101, where nifak and infak occur in close proximity, 
comes close to making an etymological link — ha?ula? 
il-munafikin ... yunfikin riya™". 

ff the Kur’an refers to the mundfikin in general 
terms, then subsequent Muslim literature does the 
opposite. Space permits only a few examples. The 
leader of the munafikin was said to be ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ubayy [q.v.], an ambitious Medinan chief (Sira, 411- 
13 = 277-9; Watt, 181-7). For instance, he is said to 
have defended the Jewish Bani Kaynuka‘ against the 
Prophet (Siva, 546 f. = 363 f. ad Kur’an, V, 51 f.) and 
defected from Uhud (Sira, 559 = 372; al- 
Zamakhshari, ad III, 167). IX, 73 ff. is said to refer 
to dissenters at the raid on Tabuk (al-Zamakhshari, ii, 
203; Watt, 190), either to ones who held back but 
were persuaded to change their minds (cf. IX, 74, 
fain yatubi ... ; and for three others, Sira, 907-13 = 
610-14; Paret, 208 f.); or else to a group of fifteen who 
attempted an ambush on the return journey (cf. IX, 
74, wa-kafari ... ). The Bedouin munafikin of IX, 101, 
are said to be Djuhayna, Aslam, Ashdja‘ and Ghifar 
(al-Zamakhshari, ii, 211) and perhaps Muzayna (al- 
Tabarsi, iii, 66.12). Long lists of the names of 
munafikiin, Jewish and Ansari, are found in the Sira 
(351-63 = 239-47; see also Buhl), and seventy were 
said to have been originally named in the Kur?an 
(Néldeke, Geschichte, i, 255 n. 5, ii, 97 f.). The expul- 
sion of LIX, 12-18, is specified to refer to the 
Medinan Jewish tribe Kurayza who had promised to 
fight alongside the Prophet but when the order came 
to do so went back on their pledge (al-Tirmidhi, 40). 

Imami Shi‘T thought on the question is best shown 
with respect to God’s injunction to wage djhad against 
munafikun alongside a general agreement that the 
Prophet did not fight them (al-Tabarsi, iii, 50.25). 
One interpretation is that the Prophet fought the kuffar 
and ‘Ali fought the mundfikin (Kohlberg, 70) 
especially at Siffin (Ibn Muzahim, 489, 7 ff.). 
Another, attributed to al-Hasan, is that djhad is the 
implementation of God’s punishments, :kdmat al- 
hudud (al-Tabarsi, v, 319.5; cf. al-Tabari, 359; al- 
Zamakhshari, ii, 202). Others, like some Sunnis (e.g. 
al-Zamakhshari, ii, 202, iv, 130) gloss IX, 73, and 
LXVI, 9, ‘‘fight the kuffar [with the sword] and the 
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munafikun [with argument]’’. Yet others adduce the 
Imam’s (‘Ali’s?) kird7a (some say Dja‘far al-Sadik’s) bi 
‘l-munafikin for wa ’l-munafikin (LXVI, 9) i.e. ‘‘fight 
the kuffar by means of the munaftkin (al-Tabarsi, iii, 
50.25, v, 319-3; Kohlberg, 70 n. 42). Al-Kummi 
understood the munafikin to be the first three caliphs 
(Néldeke, Geschichte, ii, 180). Shi‘? doctrine is also 
famous regarding cases of danger or duress, when 
they sanction a form of hypocrisy or precautionary 
dissimulation, takiyya [g.v.] (Kuran, XVI, 106; al- 
Tabarsi, iii, 388, 14; Kohlberg, 78). 

The Khawaridj discuss nifak in the context of rela- 
tions with non-Khawaridj. For example, the Nadjadat 
[g.v.] are said to have classified quietist Khawaridj, 
i.e. those who stayed among the non-Khawaridj 
instead of making a Azdjra to a Khawaridj camp, as 
mundafikin (al-Ash‘ari, 91), and Salim b. Dhakwan 
appears to classify non-Khawaridj as munafikun; one 
may intermarry with them and inherit from them 
because the Muslims in the time of the Prophet did so 
with the munafikin (Hinds, Xerox, 1592-160, 189; cf. 
Cook, 89, 96, 199, n. 71). 

Ahkém al-Kur’an authors dwell mostly on the 
‘*hypocrite’’ idea and tend to centre their discussions 
on sura II, 8-20, where the word mundfikin does not 
actually appear, but where hypocrisy is severely 
attacked. The two fierce similes (II, 17, 19) are closely 
linked to munafikin by al-Tirmidhi (18 f., 20). For the 
Shafii school, al-Kiya al-Hardsi (i, 7) points out that 
Muslims have not been commanded to kill munafikun, 
despite the fact that they are worse than kuffar since 
they occupy the lowest Hell (Kur’an, IV, 145; cf. also 
al-Raghib al-Isfahani, 524; al-Bayhaki, i, 293 ff.). 
The Hanafi al-Djassas concurs (29). Similarly, the 
Maliki Ibn al-‘Arabi (i, 11 f.) maintains that the 
Prophet did not kill them although he knew who most 
of them were. Rather like al-muallafa kulibuhum [q.v.], 
who were given money, they were not killed so that 
they might be won over. 

In the Aadith literature, there are many traditions to 
be found about nifak. Aside from those directly related 
to the Kur’an, perhaps the most widespread one is 
“The signs of hypocrisy are three’’ (Wensinck e¢ alt, 
523-7). 

Sufi writers naturally dwell more on the devotional 
approach to nifak. Nifak is the opposite of wifak ‘‘har- 
mony’’, whose essence is rida? ‘‘contentment’’ (al- 
Hudjwiri, 89) not riya? ‘‘ostentation’’. Ibn SArabi’s 
tafsir of LXIII certainly mentions ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ubayy (ad verse 8), but dwells more on ideas like ‘‘the 
munafikin are those who vacillate. They are attracted 
by an instinctive openness to the light of iman but then 
by an openness to kufr, acquired by them because of 
the [deceptive] permanence of natural forms ...’’ (160 
f.). 
4 Western discussion of the term. This mainly 
concerns the etymology of the word and the dating of 
its various contexts (notably Néldeke). Whether sirat 
al-munafikin itself is Medinan or Meccan, for instance, 
is not decided (Blachére, 1000; Bell, 581; Rahman, 
158-61; Noldeke, Geschichte, i, 209 n. 2). The etymo- 
logy adopted by Néldeke (Geschichte, i, 88, n. 5; Neue 
Beitrige, 48) and most scholars after him (see Jeffery, 
272) up to the present day (Rodinson, 184; Paret, 85) 
is that the word is a borrowing from Ethiopic. The 
usage of the Ethiopic word ‘“‘heretic, sceptic, doubter, 
waverer’’ (Dillmann, 710 ff., esp. 712) is certainly 
close to the totality of Kurdnic references, but 
Noldeke’s source is the Didascalia, a work translated 
from the Arabic. There is always the possibility there- 
fore that the borrowing could have been the other way 
(cf. Leslau, e.g., 167). Serjeant proposes an inner- 


Arabic etymology from nafaka ‘‘a levy’’. Originally 
the third stem derivative was a label for those who 
were paying their levy, but with bad grace (/Q, 14) or 
reluctance (BSOAS, 11). It then took on the more 
religious connotation. This view is connected with 
Serjeant’s analysis of ‘‘the constitution of Medina’’. 
Watt also proposes an inner-Arabic etymology, partly 
following the lexicographers, and suggests that 
“‘Creepers’’ or ‘‘Moles’’ might best capture the 
original meaning (Watt, 184). 

4. Conclusion. It may be said that the English 
word ‘‘hypocrite’’ most closely fits post-Kur’an 
Muslim usage of munéfik, but the English word that 
comes nearest to munéfik in its totality of use in the 
Kur’an is ‘‘dissenter’’. Dissent can be secret or 
public, and in English also carries the historical con- 
notation of religious schism (OED, s.v.). ‘‘Dissent’’ 
would also concur with the usage of the common 
Semitic root n-f-k, principally attested in Aramaic, 
which has the basic connotation of ‘‘issuing, going 
out’’ (Jastrow, s.v.). Dissenting, paying money and 
escaping from holes are all specialised Arabic aspects 
of this basic meaning. 
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. (A. BRocKeTT) 
MUNAHADA [see MUKHARADJA]. 2 
AL-MUNAKHKHAL at-YASHKURI, the name 

given to a pre-Islamic poet whose personality is 
hard to define, in so far as his historical existence is 
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not actually in doubt. His father is called al-Harith, 
Mas‘tid, ‘Ubayd and even ‘Amr, and he does not 
appear in the genealogical table (no. 141) of Ibn al- 
Kalbi’s Djamhara concerning the Yashkur; two men 
with the name of al-Munakhkhal are cited in this work 
(see Register, ii, 428), but neither of them seems to cor- 
respond to the poet treated in this present article. Fur- 
thermore, one wonders whether the carefulness to 
explain at any price the allusions to an al-Munakhkhal 
taken from ancient poetry has not led the philologists 
to forge a whole romance from the starting-point of a 
verse of al-Namir b. Tawlab [g.v.] and from the 
expression hatta yaruba ’l-Munakhkhal ‘‘until al-M. 
returns’’, i.e. ‘‘never’’, which is found there and 
which has become a proverbial saying. 

According to classical biographers, the poet (whose 
death Father L. Cheikho placed ca. 597 A.D.) is said 
to have been a boon-companion at Hira of the Lakh- 
mid ‘Amr b. Hind (d. ca. 568 A.D. [9.v.]), who is said 
to have put him to death because he had tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to seduce his sister (or daughter) Hind. It is 
to this woman that one might think that al- 
Munakhkhal al-Yashkuri’s sole known kasida of any 
length (32 vv., metre kamil madjzi?, rhyme ifiri) is 
addressed, since in it he calls on a certain Hind for 
help, in a verse which nevertheless looks as if it might 
have been added in order to justify the tradition about 
his execution said to have been pronounced by ‘Amr 
b, Hind. What remains of this fairly composite poem, 
of Bedouin type, illustrates the classic themes: per- 
sonal glorification, horses, wine, love, women, etc. 
The poet alludes there to a fatat with whom he took 
shelter one rainy day and who could be the beautiful 
Mutadjarrida, wife of al-Nu‘man III b. al-Mundhir 
(d. 602 A.D. [9.v.]), whom he used to meet, it was 
said, during the king’s absences. The latter, having 
surprised the lovers, punished the guilty man —who 
had in any case maligned in his presence his rival al- 
Nabigha al-Dhubyani [g.v.]— but the traditions 
about his fate are divergent: the king is said to have 
had him killed by a certain “Ikabb, drowned, buried 
alive or yet again imprisoned mysteriously in some 
unknown location (this last detail was perhaps 
invented in the first place in order to explain the pro- 
verbial saying mentioned above). In order to pad out 
these romantic episodes, the biographers add that al- 
Nu‘man was ugly, whilst the poet was of a remarkable 
beauty, and that al-Mutadjarrida brought into the 
world two handsome sons who resembled her lover 
and could only be his sons. The sources consulted do 
not speak of the fate reserved for the unfaithful queen, 
but they do relate that she was a woman of Kalb mar- 
ried to one of the king’s fellow-tribesmen and that al- 
Mundhir b. al-Nu‘man, carried away by her beauty, 
had proposed to her husband an exchange with one of 
his own wives; the transaction had been concluded, 
but the Lakhmid ruler never claimed his side of the 
bargain; after the husband’s death, his widow was 
taken in marriage by his son al-Nu‘man III. 

Al-Munakhkhal, in so far as he ever existed, owes 
his escape from oblivion to his kasida which gained a 
lasting success. It was set to music by Ibrahim al- 
Mawsili [g.v.] and was further taken up by several 
other famous musicians. The other verses attributed 
to this poet are very scanty in number, and the most 
commonly cited are those which he is said to have 
composed just before his death in order to incite his 
tribe to vengeance. 
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(Cu. PELLat) 

AL-MUNAKKAB, the Arabic name of the small 
port onthe Mediterranean coast of al-Andalus, 
Almuiiecar, which made its entry into the history of 
Islam on 1 Rabi* I 138/14 August 755, when the 
Umayyad prince ‘Abd al-Rahmaan [q.v.] b. Mu‘Sawiya 
al-Dakhil trod there ‘‘for the first time the soil of his 
future kingdom’’ (Lévi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 
101) before setting out to defeat the governor Yusuf b. 
©Abd al-Rahman al-Fihri. 

As it still is today, Almufiecar was part of the pro- 
vince of which the regional capital was Granada [see 
GHARNATA], 40 miles away; the fate of the town and 
the port—where fugitives sometimes took refuge 
before embarking for the Maghrib—was thus linked 
to that of the province. Among the events which took 
place at al-Munakkab, it should be noted that it is 
mentioned in relation to the revolt of ‘Umar b. Haf- 
sun [g.v.], one of whose sons, Sulayman, captured the 
place in 311/923, slaughtering its men and taking its 
women into captivity, at least if Ibn al-Khatib is to be 
believed (A‘mal al-a‘lam, ed. Lévi-Provengal, Beirut 
1956, 33). In the following century it played a fairly 
significant role under the Zirids [g.v.] of Granada, 
whose last bastion it was. As early as 416/1025, Zawi 
b. Ziri, attacked by the Idrisid ‘Ali b. Hammid [see 
HAMMUDIDS], set sail from there on his way to Ifrikiya, 
and it was there that the king ‘Abd Allah b. Buluggin 
[9.v.} suffered a defeat at the hands of the Almoravids 
[see AL-MURABITUN], on whose side he had formerly 
fought along with his brother Tamim, on 12 Radjab 
479/23 October 1056, in the famous battle of Zallaka 
{g.v.]. Despite the fortifications with which the town 
was equipped, the Zirids of Granada were forced to 
surrender and the king ‘Abd Allah was exiled 
(483/1090). The chroniclers note that the kad Ibn 
Adha took refuge at al-Munakkab, as did, much later, 
in 710/1310, the Nasrid Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
III al-Makhla‘ (701-8/1302-9 [see nasrips]). The 
town and the port finally fell into the hands of the 
Catholic Kings in Muharram 895/December 1489, a 
little more than two years before the fall of Granada. 

Yakit (Buldan, s.v.) devotes two lines to al- 
Munakkab, the name of which is explained, in his 
opinion, by reference to an Arabic root (n-k-b) and the 
verb nakkaba, which he interprets as meaning ‘‘to pro- 
tect’’. It is a fact that the anchorage was well sheltered 
and that the town overlooked the sea, waves breaking 
at the foot of its ramparts, as is known from the 
available descriptions. Al-Idrisi (Opus geographicum, v, 
Naples-Rome 1975, 564), who judges the place as 
being of average importance, draws attention to its 
wealth in fruits and in fisheries. Situated in its centre 
was a kind of tower, broader at the base than at the 
top and containing two vertical conduits. The water, 
transported from a mile’s distance by an aqueduct, 
filled a basin, whence it rose on one side to fall on the 
other, turning a small water-wheel (cf. Ibn Fadl Allah 
al-Umari, Masalik al-absar, tr. Fagnan, in Extraits 
inédits, Algiers 1924, 102; Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al- 
Himyani, al-Rawd al-mi‘tar, ed.-tr. Lévi-Provengal, La 
peninsule ibérique, Leiden 1938, no. 179, p. 186 of 
original text, 225 of translation). The town contained 
a royal residence, and the port a ship-building yard; 
the commercial fleet was used principally for the 
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export of locally-produced sugar (see al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh, v, 218), especially to Genoa. 
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7 (Cu. Pevtat) 

MUNASAFA (a.), lit. reciprocal property-sharing 
by two co-owners, each of them holding the half of a 
one and undivided object, signifies a special form of 
co-ownership in Islamic law which, as equivalent 
to European condominium in Arabic administrative 
terminology, historically became particularly impor- 
tant in the juridical, fiscal and administrative 
organisation of border regions between Islamic and 
Frankish Crusader states in 12th and 13th century 
Syria. 

Mundasafa as the possibility of co-proprietorship of 
any kind of possessable object is frequently mentioned 
in Islamic law compendia and seems to have played an 
important role especially in agriculture, since the term 
occurs particularly often in muzdra‘a treatises, where 
its implications as to the manner of harvest-sharing 
and the right of succession are discussed (e.g. al- 
Sarakhsi, K. al-Mabsit, xxiii, 43 ff.). Being probably 
of pre-Islamic origin, the sharing of revenues early 
became a possible way to come to terms with non- 
Muslim communities and lordships. It already plays 
a role in the Prophet Muhammad’s treaty with the 
Jews of Khaybar [g.v.]. A second example might be 
seen in the sharing of the tributes of the island of 
Cyprus on which Byzantium and the Umayyads 
agreed in 28/648-9 and 69/688-9. 

In the context of Muslim-non-Muslim relations, 
the expression munasafa itself, however, does not 
appear before the 12th century. The first Muslim 
historian to mention the creation of munasafat is the 
Damascene Ibn al-Kalanisit (465-555/1073-1160 
[g.v.]), the author of the Dhayl Ta*rikh Dimashk, who 
gives an account of the sharing by halves of the taxes 
of several border regions between Muslims and 
Franks, e.g. in the Djawlan and Hawran, on several 
districts in central Syria from 502/1108 onwards, and 
only a little later also in northern Syria on the frontier 
between the Norman principality of Antioch and the 
Saldjuk lordship of Aleppo. The specific difference 
between earlier cases of tax or profit sharing and the 
Frankish-Muslim mundsafat is that the latter were not 
merely restricted to the division of tax receipts and 
other revenues but also implied that administration 
and jurisdiction were exercised by both sides together. 
Although historiography reports some 30 cases, it is 
only from a few bilateral treaties from the second half 
of the 13th century (included in Mamltk 
historiography and kutiad literature) that details of the 
administration of a mundsafa are known: revenues of 
taxes, customs, mills, etc., are divided up equally, 
both sides are obliged to take care of the common pro- 
perty, the compulsory services of the population could 


be shared, and jurisdiction and police authority could 


be exercised by mixed commissions. 

The raison d’étre of a munasafa was obviously to 
arrange a compromise on disputed border territories 
which neither the Frankish nor the Muslim 
neighbouring states were able to control completely. 
Although virtually limited by the date of expiration of 
a peace agreement or sulh, mundsafat were frequently 
prolonged, In 587/1191-2 several mundasafa projects 


helped to bring about terms between the Third 
Crusade and Salah al-Din. In the later 13th century, 
the establishment of mundsafat became very frequent 
in the treaties between the Mamluks and the last 
Frankish petty principalities, and was usually only the 
last step before total annexation by the Muslims. 

Although Western sources have no common name 
for mundsafa, it is not improbable that the form which 
it took in Syria is due to Frankish influence, for in 
Europe condominium-like models of Germanic origin 
(co-seigneurie, pariage) were very frequent at the 
time. After the end of the Frankish states in Syria in 
1291, this type of mundsafa disappeared; it continued 
to exist only in the law of private property. 
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- (M.A. K6HLER) 

MUNASHADA, (a.), derived from nashada ‘‘to 
search (especially for a stray camel), designates a set 
form of oath, at the beginning of a prayer of peti- 
tion, sometimes involving a threat or coercion, 
directed at God. A certain Abi Samml of Bani Asad 
set out once in search of his camel; after a long, vain 
search, he turned to God, entreating him in these 
words: aymunuka lain lam taruddahd ilayya la aSbudka, ‘‘I 
swear if you do not return it to me, I will not worship 
you’’; and he found it. The man was not a saint, so 
that his success could be attributed to his merits. 
However, ‘Abd Allah b. Matar, a contemporary of 
the Prophet, known by his kunya of Abi Rayhana, was 
renowned for his piety; he once lost a needle and 
begged God to return it to him: ‘‘Oh, God, I entreat 
you (‘azamt" ‘alayk*), return it to me’’. And it 
appeared to him. 

Before Islam, the role of na@shzd was assumed by the 
kahin [q.v.]; his voice was compared to the twittering 
of birds in a hemistich of al-Kutami (ed. Barth, 2,21). 
Mysterious whispering is a recognised characteristic 
of soothsayers (Isaiah, viii, 19). 

Mundshada survived under Islam; it is expressed in 
the formula ya rabbi rudda... (Ibn al-Athir, Usd al- 
ghaba, ii, 305, 1.3); a ritual was elaborated with time 
(Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyun al-akhbar, ed. Brockelmann, i, 
170). It seems that such appeals were sometimes made 
in mosques. We read in the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal (ii, 
420): ‘‘...Anyone who hears a man seeking the 
restoration of a camel (yanshud") in the mosque, let 
him say: ‘‘May God return it to me’’. But mosques 
were not made for that’’. 

A saying is attributed to the Prophet: ‘‘When some- 
one calls upon God (da‘4), let him not say ‘If you will’; 
let him ask rather by entreating him (wa ’l-ya‘zum) 
and stressing his need’’ (al-Tirmidhi, ii, 263; 
Muslim, v, 290; Muwatfa>, i, 384). ‘“God loves those 
who are insistent’ (al-Djahiz, Bayan, ii, 13, 1.22). 
The pious man obtains a reply to his request: law 
aksama ‘ala "l-Lah la-abarrah ‘‘if only he would entreat 
God, his prayer would be answered’’ (cf. ref. and 
examples in I. Goldziher, Zauberelemente, 307 ff.). 
Even after death, the saints keep the power to force 
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God’s hand. He is entreated in their name. Abu ’I- 
Hasan al-Shadhili recommended his disciples to 
entreat God through his mediation (fa-aksim ‘alayya, 
cited by al-Alisi, Djala? al-‘aynayn, 42). 

Prayers of petition also contain formulae similar to 
those of munashada [see 1stIskA?]. The power to bring 
about rainfall was always attached to a person whose 
sanctity was supposed to be inherent. The idea that 
prayer influences celestial powers is an ancient one; in 
Aristotle’s Theology, inspired by Plotinus, it is said that 
prayer acts on the sun and stars to make them move 
in a certain way, because the parts of the world are 
from a single whole, like ‘‘a single animal’’ (cited in 
A.M. Goichon, Le livre des Directives et remarques, Paris- 
Beirut 1951, 60). According to Ibn Sina also, prayer 
plays a role in the mysteries of nature through the 
influence that it has on the imagination of the souls 
and celestial bodies that act on our world, particularly 
in the preparations undergone by matter (zbid., 520). 

Munashada and istiska? sometimes involve a magical 
aspect [see ISTIKSAM and siHR]. 
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at-MUNAWI, ‘Asp AL-Ra?UF B. TADJ AL-SARIFIN 
B. SALT B, ZAYN AL-SABIDIN B. YAHYA B. MUHAMMAD, 
called Zayn al-Din al-Haddadi al-Munawi al-Kahirt 
al-Shafit, Egyptian religious scholar and 
mystic. 

Al-Munaw/i is the nisba from the village of Munayt 
or Munaw, a locality of Egypt where his ancestors 
settled towards the 7th/12th century, coming from 
Haddada, a village in Tunisia, hence his first nisba of 
“‘al-Haddadi’’. Al-Munawi was born in Cairo in 
952/1545 and died there in 1031/1621. He came from 
a family renowned for its knowledge and piety, his 
paternal grandfather being the Shaykh al-Islam Yahya 
al-Munawi and his maternal one the shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Rahim al-‘Iraki. Under the guidance of his father, at 
an early age he began to study the Arabic language 
and to delve deeply into Islamic studies. He grew up 
into an upright and pious person. The great Egyptian 
Safi SAbd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani [q.v.] initiated him 
into Stfism, and after his master’s death, ‘Abd al- 
Rauf became an adherent of the Khalwatiyya [g.z. | 
farika, at the same time following others also, in 
paricular, the Bayramiyya, the Shadhiliyya and the 
Nakshbandiyya. For some time he held the office of 
Nab al-Shafi‘iyya, but then retired from the secular 
world and spent these subsequent years in writing. He 
began an active life again as a professor at the 
Salihiyya madrasa, where the excellent quality of his 
teaching attracted numerous pupils round him, as 
well as much jealousy. These jealousies may well have 
led to the poisoning to which he fell victim; because of 
his enfeebled state, he had to abandon his teaching, 
and from then onwards dictated his works to one of his 
sons, Tadj al-Din Muhammad. 

Al-Munawi’s works are numerous, reaching over 
one hundred, and covering such diverse spheres as 
hadith, fikh, Kur’an exegesis, Siifism, logic, philoso- 
phy, medicine, botany, etc. His works and his com- 
mentaries (shuruh) became widely disseminated and 
enjoyed a great success in his own time, and are still 
often cited today. Nevertheless, only a few of his 
works have been published, and a great number of 
them remain in manuscript, spread through the 
libraries and collections of East and West. In the 
sphere of Sufism, al-Munawi left a grand biographical 
dictionary called al-Kawakib al-durriyya fi taradjim al- 


sadat al-sifiyya, in which he gives the lives of the great 
Safis from Muhammad to his own time; this work is 
also known as the Tabakat al-Munawi al-kubra (ed. 
Cairo 1938, 1963), and he made a résumé of it which 
he called Ingham awliya? al-shaytan bt-dhikr manaktb 
awliya? al-Rahmdan or the Tabakat al-Munawi al-sughra. 
His book on Sdff technical terminology, al- Tawkif ‘ala 
muhimmat al-ta‘arif or Tawkif al-Munawi, is a glossary 
of these terms arranged alphabetically, and is com- 
piled in imitation of the Ta‘rifat of al-Djurdjani. He 
also wrote a commentary on two works by Ibn Sina, 
Risalat al-Tasawwuf and Kasidat al-Nafs (this commen- 
tary ed. Cairo 1318/1900-1), in the sphere of hadith, he 
wrote several works, including al-Djami“ al-azhar min 
hadith al-Nabi al-anwar, which contains more than 
30,000 hadiths (ed. Cairo 1286/1869-70), Kunuz al- 
hakaik fi hadith khayr al-khala*tk (ed. Cairo 1350/1931- 
2) and al-Ithafat al-saniyya li ’l-ahadith al-kudsiyya (ed. 
Cairo 1354/1936). There are detailed items of infor- 
mations on al-Munawi’s works in al-Muhibbi’s 
Khulasat al-athar, ii, 193-5, 412-16. Al-Munawi’s other 
son, Zayn al-‘Abidin, died in 1022/1613 during his 
father’s own lifetime; he also had followed the 
spiritual way and, as a true Safi, had devoted his life 
to prayer and the adoration of God. 

‘Abd al-Ra?af, his father and his two sons were 
buried in Cairo at the side of the zawiya known till 
today as the Zawiyat al-Munawi, a building distin- 
guished by its cupola, the third of its kind in Egypt. 
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- (A. Sacen Hampan) 

MUNAZARA (a.) means the scientific, in par- 
ticular the theological-juridical, dispute on the 
one hand, the literary genre of the struggle for 
precedence on the other. 

Theological disputes took place between 
Muslims and adherents of the AA/ al-Kitab [q.v.} as 
well as between representatives of the different 
Muslim denominations. A few records of such 
munazarat have been preserved. Although these 
records, as far as the outcome of the disputes is con- 
cerned, were adapted to literary standards, or are 
even simply fictitious, they nevertheless provide an 
insight in the way the mundzarat actually took place. 
The discussions were held before an audience which 
was not however supposed to interfere with the 
dispute by way of utterances of approval or discon- 
tent. Often the discussion was held in the presence of 
a caliph or vizier, who eventually could have the func- 
tion of arbitrator. It was executed in the form of ques- 
tions and answers {see MASA°IL WA-ADJWIBA, where are 
also given the records of the contests which have been 
transmitted]. In principle, the more advantageous 
role of questioner fell to the challenger, but courtesy 
prescribed that the right of questioning was yielded to 
the weaker contestant. From the loser, conversion was 
expected and, when the discussion was held before a 
highly-placed personality, he could be punished. 
Often, however, the loser, in order to save himself 
from the affair, used the argument that in the end the 
proofs were equivalent (takéfu? al-adilla). The principle 
of takafu? al-adilla was also adopted in cases in which 
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conversion or the finding of the truth were no longer 
at stake, but where it was a case of a rhetorical contest 
as a means for entertainment. 

The mundzara was not only important for oral 
theological dispute, but it also influenced theological 
literature. Stylistically, the latter easily adopted the 
framework of question and answer, in which didac- 
tical considerations, notably the instructions for the 
discussions, may have played a réle. For this, expres- 
sions were used that had already been common 
among the Church Fathers, such as et 8é pate ...papiv 
8tt (wa-in kala k@ilun....kulnd) (cf. J. van Ess, The 
logical structure of Islamic theology, in G.E. von 
Grunebaum (ed.), Logic in classical Islamic culture, 
Wiesbaden 1970, 21-50, at 22-4). From theology, the 
framework of question and answer passed to other 
disciplines (see Bibl. to MASA7>IL WA-ADJWIBA). 

Very soon, the importance which the dispute had in 
actual practice led to the development of a theory. 
The first to report specific rules for the disputation of 
the hukamd? seems to have been Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (d. 
757) (according to al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Kitab al- 
Fakih wa ’l-mutafakkih, ed. I. al-Ansari, Beirut, 1975, 
ii, 35, Nl. 14 ff.). The munazara was perhaps also 
treated in the lost Kitab Adab al-mutakallimin of the 
Muttazili Dirar b. ‘Amr (d. 131/749 [g.v. in Suppl.]). 
Because of the title and its subsequent influence, we 
are on firm ground with the equally lost Kitab Adab al- 
djadal (‘‘Method of the disputation’’) of Ibn al- 
Rawandi (3rd/9th century (g.v.}). The first work with 
a section on Adab al-djadal to survive is the Kitab al- 
Anwar wa ‘l-marakib of the Karaite al-Kirkisani 
(4th/10th century, cf. G. Vajda, Etudes sur Qirgisani, in 
REj, cxxii [1963], 7-74). The Kitab al-Djadal of Ibn 
SAkil (d. 513/1119 [g.v.]) and other works on adaé al- 
djadal depend on him (cf. G. Makdisi, Dialectic and 
disputation. The Relation between the texts of Qurgisani and 
Ibn ‘Agil, in Mélanges d’Islamologie. Vol. dédié a la 
mémotre de A. Abel, i, Leiden 1974, 201-6). Adab al- 
djadal thus became the technical term for the method 
of debating, not only in theology, but also, as is evi- 
dent from Ibn SAkil’s work written for the fukaha?, in 
jurisprudence, in which were discussed questions that 
were controversial between the schools of law {see 
IKHTILAF]. Here the aim of the dispute was adapted to 
juridical needs. It was no more a matter of finding the 
truth, as in theology, but of convincing the opponent 
of the greatest possible probability which one believes 
to have found. 

The question to what extent the theory of the gadal 
can be traced back to Greek sources cannot be 
answered unambiguously. Clues, if any, might mostly 
be connected with the Topics of Aristotle, but it must 
be remarked that the latter became known to the 
Arabs only after they had started the practice of 
holding discussions. Nor do the theoretical works 
show any direct dependence in formulation or in 
organisation of the material. Above all, the theoretical 
works in Arabic lack the reserved attitude towards 
dialectics, present in Aristotle, which then passed on 
to the Arab philosophers (e.g. al-Farabi). Influence on 
the djadal emanated rather from the Hellenistic schools 
of rhetoric and was transmitted by the Christians. 

It was only later that the theory of disputation came 
under the influence of Aristotelian logic and philoso- 
phy. Logic now became the final arbitrator, for the 
theory of disputation freed itself from the require- 
ments of theology and jurisprudence and could thus 
be applied to all sciences, including philosophy. This 
general theory of disputation was called ddab al-bahth, 
and formulated for the first time by Shams al-Din 
Muhammad b. Ashraf al-Samarkandi (end of the 


7th/13th century [g.v.]), in his Risdla al-Samarkandiyya 
Jt adab al-bahth. Later treatises on the adab al-bahth did 
not surpass him essentially. 

Besides scientific dispute, mundzara (synonyms are 
mufakhara and muhdwara) indicates, in Arabic and 
other Islamic languages, also a literary genre in 
which two or more living or inanimate beings appear 
talking and competing for the honour which of them 
possesses the best qualities. The result of the competi- 
tion depends on the discretion of the poet: a partici- 
pant may declare himself defeated of his own free will, 
or the rivals may reach an understanding and 
recognise each other’s equivalence. They may, how- 
ever, also call in an arbitrator, who then awards vic- 
tory to one participant or declares that both, or even- 
tually all, are of equal standing. Finally, there may 
also surprisingly appear in the end a new competitor 
who claims victory. The mundzarat may be composed 
in prose, rhymed prose (sadj‘) or verse. Often the poet 
uses the three forms at the same time. 

In Arabic literature, a series of earlier forms 
preceded the fully developed mundzara. They already 
show the ability of the Arabs for antithesis and their 
sense of dialectics, which appeared also in the 
theological mundazarat. Already in old Arabic poetry, 
derision of the opponent (hidja? [g.v.]) was often set 
against self-praise (mufakhara [q.v.]) in the same poem. 
Such poems could be followed by a reply of the oppo- 
nent, which then could again be answered. Thus a 
whole series of contest-poems (nakd’id [q. v. ]) came into 
being, which were performed before the general 
public, especially in the Umayyad period. Thus we 
have already to do with a kind of competition for 
honour, but there are here still two poets who repre- 
sent their own interests, and not one poet who 
simulates the competition of more that one represen- 
tative of different interests. One might conjecture that 
the fully developed munazarat were no more than 
parodies of the naka*id, in which the composers were 
joking about the competing poets by representing 
insignificant objects as talking instead of the latter 
persons. Such a conjecture would, however, lead to 
the conclusion that the munazarat took their origin 
already in the Umayyad period, when the nakaid were 
flourishing. This was not the case. 

In poetry, a disputation between inanimate beings 
is found for the first time with the ‘Abbasid poet al- 
‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf (d. after 193/808 [g.v.]), who 
makes heart and eye blame one another for the poet’s 
love (ed. SA. al-Khazradji, Cairo 1954, 45 = no. 79). 
It is true that we have to do here with a dispute, but 
it is a matter of blame, not of precedence and 
excellence. Precedence is at stake in Ibn al-Rimi’s 
(d. 283/896 [g.v.]) Tafdil al-nardjis Sala ’l-ward (ed. H. 
Nassar, Cairo 1973-81, 643-4 = no. 470). But here 
too the munazara is not yet fully developed, because the 
objects do not speak themselves, and because the poet 
immediately takes up position on one side. On the 
other hand, with the shame of the rose, anthropomor- 
phism is introduced. Several poets composed refuta- 
tions (mu Gradat) of Ibn al-Rimi’s Tafdil (enumerated 
in Nassar, 643), but this was done in the form of a real 
munazara for the first time by al-Sanawbari (d. 
334/945 [g.v.]) (ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1970, 498 = 
App. no. 123). Here the rose talks first in indirect 
speech, then both the rose and the narcissus in direct 
speech (cf. G. Schoeler, Arabische Naturdichtung, Beirut 
1974, 204-15, 313-6). Thus the fully developed 
munazara is proved to exist in poetry since the 4th/10th 
century. 

In prose, there had originated already in an earlier 
period, i.e. in the Aadith literature, the so-called fada"1l 
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literature (see FADILA and E.A. Gruber, Verdienst und 
Rang. Die Fada 11 als literarisches und gesellschaftliches 
Problem im Islam. Freiburg i. B. 1975), in which were 
brought out the good qualities of individuals, groups 
of persons or cities (see e.g. A. Arazi, Matériaux pour 
Vétude du conflit de préséance entre la Mekke et Médine, in 
JSATL, v [1984], 177-235), often as a means to carry 
claims through within the Muslim state. In the strug- 
gle between the Arab tribes against each other, and 
later also in the fight between shu“ibiyya {g.v.] and 
anti-shu‘ubiyya, i.e. between Arabs and non-Arabs, 
the mathalib [q.v.], the blameable qualities of the other 
party, were opposed to the fad@’il of one’s own. The 
early adab literature took up this theme and applied it 
to new subjects. Al-Djahiz (d. 255/869 [¢.v.]) com- 
posed a series of treatises either to praise (ft madh) or 
to blame (fi dhamm) diverse items, such as books, 
Turks, date-wine, pederasty and secretaries. Occa- 
sionally, he set praiseworthy subjects against 
blameable ones in the same work. He thus treated the 
superiority of the black-skinned over the white, of 
talking over silence and of merchants over officials. 
From such oppositions arose al-mahdsin wa ’l-masawi 
(q.v.], a literary genre in which, inside the same work, 
several positively-described subjects were confronted 
with their negatively-described contrasts, or the 
positive and negative qualities of one and the same 
subject. Al-Djahiz, however, made a further step in 
the direction of the fully-developed mundzara: subjects, 
which were not necessarily opponents, were rep- 
resented by an attorney (sahzb) and were thus staged 
against each other. In the Kitab Mufakharat al-djawart 
wa ’l-ghilman (ed. Ch. Pellat, Beirut 1957), the sahib of 
the girl and the one of the boy fight for the precedence 
of love of girls or that of boys. The fight of other pairs, 
such as rooster and dove, or sheep and goats, equally 
represented by attorneys, is represented by al-Djahiz 
in his Kitab al-Hayawan (ed. ‘A.M. Haran, Cairo 
1938-45, iii, 200-5; v, 523-4). Al-Djahiz’s point was 
not literary entertainment alone, but the proof of the 
coexistence of good and bad qualities in created 
beings and of their being created by one God only 
(against dualism), a proof which corresponds with his 
Mu‘tazili attitude. This is shown by his defending the 
fight between the dog and the rooster (which com- 
prises extensive sections of the first and second 
volumes of the Kitab al-Hayawan) against a fault-finder 
(Sab) and by his identifying the sahzb of the dog with 
the Kadari Ma‘bad [g.v.] and the s@hib of the rooster 
with the Mu‘tazili al-Nazzam {q.v.] (K. al-Hayawan, i, 
3; cf. I. Géries, Un genre litéraire: al-Mahdsin wa-l- 
masa@wi, Paris 1977, 35-58). The ingenious and witty 
way in which he represented the fight certainly also 
stimulated the further development of the surely 
literary genre, free from al! philosophical and 
theological implications. Here there was no task left 
for the sahtb, who with al-Djahiz still had a function, 
since he represented not only the subject but also a 
philosophical-theological opinion. Now the way was 
free for the fully-developed munazara, in which the 
subjects themselves are talking. Such a mundzara is the 
Salwat al-harif bi-mundzarat al-rabi* wa ’l-kharif, a contest 
between spring and autumn, ascribed to al-Djahiz but 
probably to be dated around the turn of the millen- 
nium (cf. O. Rescher, Excerpte und Ubersetzungen aus den 
Schriften des Philologen und Dogmatikers Gahiz aus Bagra 
nebst noch unverdffentlichten Originaltexten, i, Stuttgart 
1931, 498-526). Of earlier mundzarat, only the titles 
are known, so it is not clear whether they had reached 
the fully-developed form. But it does not seem 
improbable that, as in poetry, the development in 
prose was concluded in the 4th/10th century. 


Next to the munazarat between animals, plants and 
seasons, there were also disputes between cities (the 
literary continuation of the fadail of cities), pen and 
sword (expressing the conflict of interests between 
civilians and the military), minerals, scripts, physi- 
cians and astrologers, drinks, and, in more recent 
times, railways and telegraph, donkey and bicycle, as 
well as tram and bus. 

In New Persian literature, the munazara turns 
up for the first time in the 5th/11th century with Abu 
Mansir ‘Ali b. Ahmad Asadi (born ca. 1010 {9.v. ]; in 
the article asapi there still is a distinction between two 
authors, but see J. Rypka, History of Iranian Literature, 
Dordrecht 1968, 164). In five of his panegyrical 
kasidas, he replaces the nasib [g.v.] with a munazara. 
The themes treated are day and night, heaven and 
earth, bow and lance. The connecting motive to the 
panegyrical part of the kasida consists in calling in the 
praised one as arbitrator, in stating that in his 
presence there should be peace, etc. (cf. Ye. E. 
Bertels, Pyatoe munazere Asadi Tusskogo, in Uéentye 
Zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniya Akad. Nauk SSSR, xix 
[1958], 55-88). Already present in the Arabic makamat 
{q.v.] in a preliminary stage, the Munazara penetrates 
into the Persian makamat during the 6th/12th century. 
While the debates in al-Hariri’s makamat had not yet 
been fully-developed munazarat, they became so with 
the Persian poet Hamid al-Din Aba Bakr al-Balkhi (d. 
5959/1164). In his work, only human beings fight: 
physician and astrologer, old man and young man, 
etc. Finally, a munazara as independent genre is found 
in the fight between cake and bread of the satirist 
Bushak-i AtSimma Fakhr al-Din Ahmad Halladj (d. in 
the first half of the 9th/15th century). In the Persian 
context too, the independent mundzara was now open 
to all themes. 

In the eastern Turkish world, we have, from the 
second half of the 5th/11th century, hence more or less 
contemporary with Asadi, a fragment of a poetical 
fight between summer and winter (cf. C. 
Brockelmann, Altturkestanische Volkspoesien, ti, in Asia 
Major, i [1924], 24-44, at 32-4) in Mahmid al- 
Kashghari’s [g.v.] Diwan lughat al-Turk. The next 
Turkish mundzarat are some three-and-a-half centuries 
younger. They were composed in the first half of the 
9th/15th century by three Caghatay poets. Yusuf 
Amiri (cf. H.F. Hofman, Turkish literature. A bio- 
bibliographical survey, sect. iii, pt. i, vol. ii, Utrecht 
1969, 92-7) made the narcotic bandj [q.v.} fight with 
wine. The Persian influence is evident from the intro- 
duction, in which he says that he wants to treat the 
theme in the Persian way but in the Turkish 
language. His mundzara, in its turn, was a model for 
Fuduli’s [¢. v.] mathnawi Bang wa-bada. Y akini (cf. Hof- 
man, op. laud. sect. iii, pt. 1, vol. vi, 100-3) deals with 
the fight between arrow and bow, and Ahmadi (cf. 
Hofman, of. laud. sect. iii, pt. i, vol. ii, 61-3) with that 
between stringed instruments. In the same tradition 
stands Mir SAli Shir Nawa’1’s [g.v.] Muhdakamat al- 
lughatayn, even if it is not a munazara in the proper 
sense but a proof that Caghatay is equal to Persian. 
In Central Asia, the munazara has remained a 
favourite literary genre until the present day. 

The Ottoman mundzara was apparently influenced 
by the Central Asian one. This is not only true for 
Fudali but also for Lami‘l (d. 938/1531-2 [g.v.]), who 
was in close relation with Central Asia (cf. E. Birn- 
baum, The Ottomans and Chagatay literature, in CA], xx 
{1976], 157-190, at 166). He treats the theme of 
spring and winter in epic detail by staging both 
seasons as kings with armies, which fight not only 
with words but also with weapons. In the Ottoman 
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empire, too, the munazara lived on until very recent 
times. 

Poetry dealing with the struggle for precedence did 
not only exist in the Islamic world but also in many 
other literatures. In the Ancient East, it was known to 
the Sumerians and Egyptians, later to the Greeks 
(abyxptats), to the Romans (conflictus) and in the Mid- 
dle Ages in the West (altercatio). The question arises to 
what extent the Arabic munazara was influenced by 
foreign elements on the one hand, and on the other, 
to what extent it affected literatures outside the 
Islamic world. Foreign influence upon the mundzara is 
not necessarily to be assumed, because a continuous 
series of preliminary stages can be shown inside the 
Arabic world (see above). Yet foreign participation in 
the development of the genre is not to be excluded 
either. Because of the distance in time, there is, sup- 
posedly, no direct influence from the Ancient Orient, 
but Persian and Greek may have affected the 
mundzara. From Middle Persian we know the fight for 
precedence between the date palm and the goat (drakht 
i astrig), The text goes back to an oral Parthian 
original, which was probably transmitted orally, still 
in a Middle Persian version, until after the Arab con- 
quest (cf. E. Benveniste, Le texte du Draxt astirik et la ver- 
sification pehlevie, in JA ccxvii [1930], 193-225; M. 
Boyce, Middle Persian literature, in Handbuch der Orien- 
talistik, Abt. i, Bd. 4, Abschn. 2, Lfg. 1, Leiden 1968, 
31-66, at 55). Because of the imprecise date, the influ- 
ence of this version on the Arabic mundzara cannot be 
established with any certainty. As a literary genre, the 
munazara has certainly not been influenced directly by 
the Greek synkrisis, but it may well have been that the 
practice of the Hellenistic rhetorical schools, in which 
synkrists was a favoured part of the training (cf. F. 
Focke, Synkrists, in Hermes, lviii [1923], 327-68, at 
331), may have had its influence on the theological 
dispute in Islam (see above). Al-Djahiz wanted the 
fight between the supporters of the dog and the rooster 
(see above) to be classified as such a dispute. Still in 
a Persian munazara, the third party, settling the fight, 
blames the dispute as an ‘‘illusion of philosophers’’. 

The fight for precedence in the literature of the 
Western Middle Ages can easily be traced back to the 
Greek pattern through the Latin one. However, 
Arabic influence on the origin of the Italian contrast is 
not to be excluded completely. The first Jew to com- 
pose in the Middle Ages a fight for precedence was the 
Spaniard Abraham ben Ezra, who was also active as 
a translator from Arabic. He died in Rome in 1168. 
Some fifty years later, the first contrastt appeared, 
among which was the theme of summer and winter, 
also treated by Abraham ben Ezra. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see (a) On the practice of disputation: 
J. van Ess, Disputationspraxis in der islamischen 
Theologie. Eine vorlaufige Skizze, in REI, xliv (1976), 
23-60; G. Makdisi, The rise of colleges. Institutions of 
learning in Islam and the West, Edinburgh 1981, 105- 
11, 128-40. (b) On the theory of disputation: 
L.B. Miller, Islamic disputation theory. A study of the 
development of dialectic in Islam from the tenth through 
fourteenth centuries, Ph.D. diss. Princeton 1984 
unpubl., (summarised) in L.B. Miller, Disputatio(n) 
[4] Islamische Welt, in Lexikon des Muttelalters, iii, 
Munich-Ziirich 1986, 1119. (c) Mundzara in 
Arabic literature: M. Steinschneider, Rangstreit- 
Literatur. Ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Literatur- und 
Kulturgeschichte, in SBAK Wien, Phil.-Hist. Kl. clv, 
Abh. 4 (Vienna 1908); cf. O. Rescher, Zu M. 
Steinschneiders Rangstreit-Literatur, in Isl., xiv (1925), 
397-401; W. Bacher, Zur Rangstreit-Literatur. Aus der 
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(E. Wacner) 

AL-MUNDHIR IV, one of the Lakhmid kings 
of Hira, who reigned ca. 575-580, being the third and 
last son of al-Mundhir III (ca. 505-54) to rule Hira 
after his elder brothers, ‘Amr b. Hind (554-69) and 
Kabiis (569-ca. 574). His accession to the throne of 
Hira [q.v.] was not smooth. After the death of his 
brother Kabis, there was an interregnum during 
which a Persian, Suhrab, ruled Hira for a year. There 
was opposition to his accession on the part of the 
population of Hira because of his violence and 
possibly because of his heathenism. Finally, it was 
Zayd b. Hammad, the father of the poet ‘Adi b. Zayd 
{g.v.] who saved the throne for the Lakhmids and con- 
vinced the people of the Hira to accept al-Mundhir as 
their king in ca. 575. Not much is known about his 
reign, but prosopographical data on him are not lack- 
ing. Two of his wives are known by name; the first 
was Salma bint al-Sa?igh, a Jewish woman from 
Fadak whom the Kalbi al-Harith b. Hisn had cap- 
tured after a raid on Fadak, and the other was a Chris- 
tian, Mariya bint al-Harith b. Djulhum from the tribe 
of Taym al-Ribab. He fathered some twelve or thir- 
teen sons, of whom the most important was al- 
Nu‘man, the son of Salma, and al-Aswad the son of 
Mariya. It was during his reign that the Ghassanid al- 
Mundhir captured Hira, set it afire, and freed some 
Byzantine prisoners. He was succeeded by his son al- 
Nu‘m4an, who reigned as al-Nu‘man III [g.v.] for 
some twenty years, after ‘Adi b. Zayd secured the 
throne for him, even as the father Zayd had secured 
it for al-Mundhir. 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, 981-2, 1016-18, 1021, 
1038, German tr. Th. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser 
und Araber zur Zett der Sasaniden, Leiden 1879; G. 
Rothstein, Die Dynastie der Lahmiden in al-Hira, 
Berlin 1899, 104-7. (IRFAN SHAHiD) 
AL-MUNDHIR 38. MUHAMMAD, Apu ’1-Ha- 

KAM (229-76/844-88), sixth Umayyad amir of Cor- 
dova and the son of a slave belonging to Muhammad 
I b. Abd al-Rahmaan II (d. 273/876). 

During his father’s lifetime, he filled military func- 
tions on various occasions, somewhat honorific to 
begin with, since it is mentioned that, as early as 
242/856, he had gone to blockade—without great 
success— Toledo [see TULAYTULA] which had rebelled. 
Over the next years, he had occasion to command 
some summer expeditions (sa*fa) against the Chris- 
tians, notably in 251/865. In 263/877 he marched 
against Merida (see MARIDa] in a war against the lord 
of Badajoz [see BaTALyaws], ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. 
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Marwan al-Djilltki. Five years later (268/882), he 
besieged Saragossa [see saRAKuSTA] and seized several 
places of the Upper March before returning against 
Ibn Marwan and expelling him from Badajoz. At this 
time, the famed agitator ‘Umar b. Hafsin (d. 
306/918 [9.v.]) had ostensibly submitted to Muham- 
mad I, but had taken up arms again, and it fell to al- 
Mundghir to combat him (273/886). The ami7’s son 
invested al-Hama (Alhama) and repelled a sortie by 
the rebels, but had to forgo proceeding any further 
when he received the news of his father’s death. He 
thus returned to Cordova, where he was proclaimed 
ruler on 3 Rabi‘ I 273/9 August 886, in circumstances 
recounted in a dramatic fashion by Ibn al-Abbar, in 
the chapter which he devotes to the vizier and com- 
mander of Muhammad I, Hashim b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
who was only able with difficulty to read the text of the 
proclamation. Al-Mundhir retained his father’s 
viziers: Tammam b. ‘Amir al-Thakafi and Aba Mar- 
wan ‘Abd al-Malik b. Djawhar, and appointed 
Hashim as hddjtb (q.v.}. But his relations with the lat- 
ter were no longer good and, at Ibn Djawhar’s 
instigation, he soon had him arrested and executed, 
confiscating his family’s possessions and levying a 
hefty fine on them. 

Al-Mundhir’s brief reign was mainly devoted to the 
war against Ibn Hafsiin, who took advantage of 
Muhammad I’s death to intensify his actions. The 
new amir caused him to be harried, and in the spring 
of 274/888 himself led an expedition aimed at reduc- 
ing the rebel’s headquarters, Bobastro [see BUBASHTRU 
in Suppl.}. First of all he besieged Archidona [see 
URDJUDHUNA], where he succeeded in getting hold of 
Ibn Hafstin’s representative, nailing him alive on a 
cross, and then captured the rebels and sent them to 
Cordova to be crucified there. Then he turned 
towards Bobastro and became involved in deceptive 
and misleading negotiations with the rebel leader, 
who made a show of submission and rejoined the amir. 
The kadi drew up an act of amnesty, and al-Mundhir 
even sent to Bobastro a hundred and fifty mules in 
order to load up and bring back all Ibn Hafstin’s 
possessions, but the latter took flight and seized the 
convoy. Al-Mundhir, who had decided to attack 
Bobastro directly, fell ill and summoned his brother 
‘Abd Allah [q.v.], in order to entrust to him the com- 
mand of operations and the siege of the place, before 
dying on 15 Safar 275/29 June 888. ‘Abd Allah, who 
has been accused of poisoning his brother, waited 
three days to announce the news and then had the cor- 
pse carried back to Cordova, at the same time asking 
Ibn Hafsiin to allow the funeral cortége passage. 

Al-Munghir had a reputation for intelligence and 
generosity which contradicts in large measure the 
cruelty which he demonstrated on several occasions, 
he is also said to have been the friend of religious 
leaders and of literary men. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., index, has substantially utilised the Arabic 
sources, amongst which are notable Ibn al-Kutiyya, 
Tftitah al-Andalus (tr. E. Fagnan, in Extraits inédits 
relatifs au Maghreb, Algiers 1924, 231, 238, 241-3), 
Ibn al-Abbar’s al-Hulla al-styara? (ed. H. Mu?nis, 
Cairo 1964, index) and Ibn ‘Idhari’s Bayan, ii. 

Ki (Cu. PeLiat) 

(AL-)MUNDHIR s. SA‘ID b. ‘Asp ALLAH B. SABD 
AL-RAHMAN AL-Kurtusi, Abu ’l-Hakam, Andalusian 
theologian and jurist, born in 273/886 into a 
family of Berber origin settled in the region of Cor- 
dova, at Fahs al-Ballut (¢.v., Los Pedroches], whence 
his nisba of aL-BALLUTI. 

He studied in the capital of al-Andalus and set out 


to broaden his knowledge in the East on the occasion 
of a pilgrimage which he made in 308/921. He stayed 
in various cities, studied under several teachers and 
achieved renown in Egypt when he publicly corrected 
the reading of a verse of Madjniin Layla [q.v.} by Abu 
Dja‘far al-Nahhas, who subsequently refused to lend 
him, for the purpose of copying, the Kitab al-‘Ayn of 
al-Khalil b. Ahmad [g.v.}. He succeeded, however, in 
acquiring a text, and also made a copy of the Kitab al- 
Tshraf fi ’khtilaf al-‘ulama? of Muhammad b. al- 
Mundhir al-Naysabiri. On his return to Spain, his 
renown as a man of letters, poet and _fakih spread, and 
it was at this stage that he appears to have begun to 
exercise the duties of a kad, probably in the eastern 
frontier region. In Djumada II/March 942, while his 
brother Fad] Allah (d. 335/947), who had accom- 
panied him in the East, was appointed to the sada? of 
Fahs al-Ballit, he himself became chief sad of all the 
frontier regions, with the right of supervising the 
activity of all the kadis and tax officials within the 
scope of his jurisdiction; he was also charged with the 
control of travellers arriving from abroad. Ibn 
Khaldin (Mukaddima i, 400, tr. Slane, i, 452) is the 
only author to mention him as an example of a kad 
placed in command of the troops who set out every 
year to do battle with the Christians. The exact date 
of his transfer to the kada? of Madinat al-Zahr@? [q.v.] 
is not known, but he was probably occupying this post 
when there occurred, in 338/949, an incident to which 
his biographers attach the utmost significance. He was 
present at the court of ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-NAsir 
during the reception for an ambassador from Con- 
stantine VII Porphyrogenitus, in the course of which 
Aba SAIi al-Kali (¢.v.], whom the crown-prince al- 
Hakam had brought from Baghdad and who enjoyed 
his protection, was supposed to make a speech prais- 
ing the caliph and stressing the prosperity of the coun- 
try under his rule; when the designated orator was 
struck speechless by fear, Mundhir b. Sa‘id 
improvised an eloquent address, the text of which has 
been preserved and reproduced by numerous 
biographers, including Ibn Khakan (Matmah, 241-4) 
and Yakut (Udaba?, xix, 176-80). This unexpected 
intervention earned him the favour of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III, who now became aware of his existence 
for the first time and who the following year appointed 
him kadt ’l-dama‘a, in other words ‘‘most senior 
delegate of the supreme chief of the Andalusian 
Muslim community for the administration of justice”’ 
(E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 120). In spite 
of his repeated offers to resign, he was retained in 
office by al-Hakam II (who reigned from 350 to 
366/961-76) until his death, which took place on 18 
Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 355/15 November 966 (and not on 4 
Rabi‘ I 349, at 47 years old, as is stated by al-Suyati, 
Bughya, Cairo 1326, 398, who also makes him the kadi 
‘t-djama‘a of Granada!). 

The frank speaking of Mundhir b. Sa‘id might well 
have cost him his position and even more. His 


‘biographers draw attention to a stern speech, full of 


allusions to the culpable behaviour of the monarch 
who was intent on the construction of the Madinat al- 
Zahra’, and in particular to the criticisms addressed to 
him directly after he had built a pavilion covered with 
tiles gilded in gold and silver, accusing of allowing 
himself to be seduced by Satan to the point of acting 
like an infidel. The kadi was not harassed in any way, 
because ‘Abd al Rahman III was well aware of the 
value of his support. According to his contemporaries, 
he showed himself stern but just to those who 
appeared before him for judgement, treating them all 
equally with no regard for their social class. His 
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biographers note however, not without some astonish- 
ment, that his stern manner and dignified conduct did 
not prevent him jesting with his friends, and quote 
some of his witticisms which gave much pleasure to 
the people of Cordova. 

Lévi-Provengal (Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 479) considers 
him the first representative, in al-Andalus, in the 
4th/10th century, of Zahirism [see aL-ZAHtRIyya], 
which he had introduced into Spain after being the 
pupil, in the East, not only of Dawud b. Khalaf (d. 
270/884 [g.v.]) but also of one of his disciples (cf. 
Pellat, [én Hazm bibliographe..., in al-And. xix/1 [1954], 
§ 35). He was able to permit himself the practice of 
idjtihad, the personal effort of reflection, while 
scrupulously respecting the Maliki doctrine. The 
Hanbali Ibn al-‘Imad himself (Shadharat, iii, 17), 
acknowledges his rectitude, his intelligence and his 
eloquence, and does not criticise him more than other 
authors of biographical articles. 

However, none of the works which he left behind 
has survived: al-Nasikh wa’l-mansukh, al-Inbah Sala ’stin- 
bat al-ahkam min Kitab Allah and al-Ibana ‘an hakaik usual 
al-diyana. A few verses are still attributed to him, in 
particular with regard to zuhd {q.v.], and there is also 
mention of an exchange of letters in verse with al-kali 
with the object of borrowing a book from him. It may 
be noted that this literary output did not at first 
appear to Yakut (Udaba?, iv, 228-9) sufficient to merit 
a notice, but he finally decided to devote a lengthy 
piece to him (xix, 174-85). 

Mundhir b. Sa‘id had several sons, of whom al- 
Hakam and two others adopted the ideas of the philos- 
opher Ibn Masarra [q.v.]. The fourth, Abd al-Malik, 
who was sahib al-radd, in other words a kadi appointed 
to regulate affairs considered too sensitive by other 
magistrates, was accused of involvement in the plot 
aimed at deposing Hisham II [¢.v.], and he was 
hanged in 368/379 by order of al-Mansir Ibn Abi 
‘Amir [q.v.]; see in particular Lévi-Provengal, Hist. 
Esp. Mus., ii, 217, 487). 

Bibliography: \bn al-Faradi, Ta*rikh ‘ulama? al- 
Andalus, ii, 142; Abi Hayyan, Muktabas, v, 488; Ibn 
Khakan, Matmah al-anfus, ed. Beirut 1403/1983, 
237-59; Khushani, Kudat Kurtuba, Cairo 1372, 175; 
Humaydi, Djadhwat al-multabis, Cairo 1372, 326; 
Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis, no. 1357; Nubahi, 
Ta*rikh kudat al-Andalus, 66-75; Marrakushi, 
Mu‘djib, 373; Zubaydi, Tabakat, Cairo 1373, 321; 
Yakut, Udaba?, iv, 226-9, vii, 32, xix, 174-85; Ibn 
Kathir, xi, 388; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam, 39; 
Makkari, Analectes, i, 378; idem, Azhar al-riyad, 
Cairo 1358-62, ii, 272-3; YafiSt, Mir°at al-djanan, 
Haydarabad 1338, ii, 358; Zirikli, Alam, viii, 229; 
Kahhala, Muallifin, xiii, 8; F. Bustani, Da*irat al- 
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139-41. ae (Cu. PELiat) 
AL-MUNDHIR sz. SAWA (or Sawi) B. ‘ABD ALLAH 

B. Zayp b. ‘Abd Allah, a chief of the tribal divi- 
sion of Darim of Tamim. The tribal branch of the 
‘Abd Allah b. Zayd were, according to tradition, 
called al-Ispadhiyyin. This name, obviously of Persian 
origin, is said to have referred to this people because 
they worshipped a horse (asp); according to another 
tradition, they were called so because they came from 
a place called Ispadh. A third tradition assumed that 
this name was attached to a group of scattered tribal 
factions joined together and united (al-djumma‘). 
Some Western scholars have assumed that the word is 
derived from the Persian Ispahbadh [q.v.}; this may 
indicate that this group served as a force of the 
Ispahbadh of al-Bahrayn. There is indeed a report 


according to which the Ispadhiyyun were a force sta- 
tioned in the fortress of al-Mushakkar [g.v.] (see LA, 
s.v. s-b-dh). 

The tribal division Darim of Tamim were in close 
relations with the Persians. Al-Mundhir b. Sawa is 
mentioned in the Arabic sources as the ‘‘Master of 
Hadjar’’ (sahib Hadjar) or as the ‘‘King of Hadjar’’ 
(malik Hadjar). These ‘‘kings’’, says Muhammad b. 
Habib in al-Muhabbar, were appointed by the kings of 
Persia and controlled the market of Hadjar. One of 
the traditions says explicitly that al-Mundhir b. Sawa 
was appointed by the Persians to control the Arab 
tribes (kana ‘ala l-‘arabi min kibali l-fursi; al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab al-ashraf, ms. ‘Ashir Ef. 597-8, fol. 969a; and 
see idem, Futih al-buldan, 106). After his conversion to 
Islam, the Prophet is said to have appointed him as 
governor (‘amil) of al-Bahrayn. 

Reports of the sia compilations mention 
unanimously that the Prophet sent al-‘Ala b. al- 
Hadrami with a letter to al-Mundhir b. Sawa sum- 
moning him to embrace Islam. They differ, however, 
as to the date of the event: whether it took place in the 
year 6 H. or in 8 H. The exact date cannot be estab- 
lished. But it is plausible to assume that the Prophet 
sent his emissary to al-Mundhir after his conquest of 
Mecca; the conquest strengthened his position in the 
Arab peninsula considerably and he could, due to his 
newly acquired authority, widen his influence in some 
districts which were remote from Mecca and which, 
though they formed part of the Persian empire, were 
entrusted by the Persian kings to Arab leaders. The 
plan to dispatch the messenger was probably 
stimulated by the fact that the merchants setting out 
to Hadjar (literally: to al-Mushakkar) had to cross the 
territory of Mudari tribes and had to get the protec- 
tion of Kuraysh (sc. of the Meccans). Without this 
protection, the merchants could not reach Hadjar 
with their merchandise (see Ibn Habib, op. cit.). Al- 
Mundhir responded by stating that he had embraced 
Islam, that he had read the letter of the Prophet to the 
people of Hadjar and that some of them had converted 
to Islam while others had refused to do it. Some tradi- 
tions say that the Arabs of al-Bahrayn embraced 
Islam. Al-Mundhir asked the Prophet for instructions 
as to the positions of the Jews and the Magians in 
Bahrayn. The Prophet decreed that the djizya should 
be imposed on them if they stuck to their faiths. In 
another letter of the Prophet, written to the Magians 
of Hadjar, the Prophet added two stipulations: the 
believers should not marry Magian women and 
should not eat meat of animals slaughtered by the 
Magians. The Prophet is said to have sent to al-‘Ala? 
a list of the mandatory taxes levied as sadaka from 
camels, cattle, sheep and fruits. The poll tax was 
imposed according to the social position of the tax- 
payer: people who had no landed property had to pay 
four dirhams a year and deliver a striped cloak (‘aba’a) 
made of hair or wool; others had to pay a dinar. It is 
noteworthy that the poll-tax imposed on the people of 
the garrison of Hadjar (al-wadai) who had been 
settled there by Kisra, with whom a separate treaty 
was concluded by the Muslim authorities, also 
amounted to one dindr. The Prophet is said to have 
dispatched special emissaries (mentioned are Abu 
Hurayra, Abi ‘Ubayda b. al-Djarrah and al-‘Ala? b. 
Djariya al-Thakaff) who would carry out the functions 
of tax-collectors and instructors in performance of 
religious duties. 

The full authority of the Prophet in the area can be 
gauged from a particular phrase in the letter of the 
Prophet to al-Mundhir: ‘‘... as long as you act rightly 
we shall not depose you’’. Certain cases of deviation 
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and disloyalty seem to have taken place; this is 
implied in an utterance of the Prophet saying that ‘‘... 
he had the ability to drive them (i.e. the people of al- 
Mundhir b. Sawa) out from Hadjar’’. 

The Prophet enjoined the converts to Islam to obey 
his messengers and to aid them in carrying out their 
mission. The Prophet kept direct contacts with the 
believers of Hadjar; he is said to have received a 
deputation of the believers of al-Bahrayn and to have 
welcomed them. Another tradition mentions that the 
Prophet met some believers from Hadjar and 
interceded in favour of al-Mundhir. The messengers 
of the Prophet in Hadjar passed favourable reports 
about al-Mundhir to the Prophet. The tradition say- 
ing that al-Mundhir b. Sawa came with a group of 
believers to visit the Prophet was refuted by a majority 
of the scholars of the stra. Another tradition says that 
“the king of Hadjar’’ sent Zuhra b. Hawiyya as his 
envoy to the Prophet; Zuhra embraced Islam and 
became a faithful believer. Al-Mundhir is said to have 
died shortly after the death of the Prophet. A rare 
tradition says that at the Prophet’s death the governor 
of al-Bahrayn was Aban b. Sa‘id b. al-‘Asi b. 
Umayya. 

The position of al-Mundhir b. Sawa and his 
peculiar relation with the Prophet is examined by Ibn 
Hazm in his Fisal. Al-Mundhir is included in the list 
of the ‘‘Kings of the Arabs’’ who deliberately and 
voluntarily embraced Islam, became sincere believers 
and gave up their authority and prerogatives transfer- 
ring them to the messengers of the Prophet. Their 
forces, says Ibn Hazm, were much stronger than 
those of the Prophet and their territory was vaster 
than that of the Prophet. 

The letters of the Prophet to al-Mundhir b. Sawa in 
which the Magians of al-Bahrayn were granted the 
right to stick to their religion and were obliged to pay 
the poll tax, djizya, are in fact the earliest documents 
reporting on this decision of the Prophet. This ruling 
of the Prophet is said to have stirred a wave of discon- 
tent and anger among the Hypocrites (al-Munafikin 
[¢.v. }) of Medina and is reflected in one of the earliest 
commentaries of the Kur’an, the tafsir of Mukatil. 
The Hypocrites were enraged and argued that the 
Prophet had violated his own decision to accept the 
djizya only from People of the Book; they complained 
bitterly that on the basis of that ruling the forces of the 
Prophet had fought and killed their fathers and 
brethren. The believers were perturbed by these 
arguments and informed the Prophet about it. Then 
the well known verse of stira II, 256, la tkraha fi ’l-din, 
explicitly forbidding to compel anyone to change his 
faith, was revealed. Another verse of the Kur’an, stra 
V, 105, ya ayyuha “lladhina dmani Salaykum anfusakum la 
yadurrukum man dalla idha *htadaytum was also revealed 
in connection with the claim of the Hypocrites; the 
very early tafsir of Mukatil glosses the passage la yadur- 
rukum man dalla by min ahli hadjar, Later scholars tried 
to present the stipulations of the agreements concern- 
ing the position of the non-Muslim population on a 
broader ideological basis. Ibn Hazm states in his al- 
Muhalla that the djzya of Jews, Christians and 
Zoroastrians may be accepted on the condition that 
they acknowledge (akarri) that Muhammad is a 
messenger of God to us (i.e. to the Muslim com- 
munity) and do not offend him nor the faith of Islam. 
Malik formulated this stipulation as follows: ‘‘... he 
who says that Muhammad was sent as a prophet to us 
(i.e. to the Muslim community), not to them, is free 
of punishment. He who claims that Muhammad was 
not a prophet should be killed’’. 

The treaties concluded between al-‘Al@ b. al- 


Hadrami and the population of Hadjar according to 
the instructions of the Prophet were, of course, con- 
sidered valid and the territories of al-Bahrayn and 
Hadjar were assessed as sudh territories (Aba ‘Ubayd, 
al-Amwal, 100). 

Some scholars attempted to justify the imposition of 
the djizya on the Magians by the fact that the Magians 
had had a sacred Book, which was concealed by their 
sinful king; this assumption was however rejected by 
a great majority of Muslim scholars of tradition and 
law. Some scholars claimed that the Magians were 
granted the right to pay the tax of the dzya because 
they had ‘‘something like a Book’’ (shubhat al-kitab) 
and rules applying to the People of the Book are valid 
for them as well (Aba Ya‘la Muhammad b. al- 
Husayn al-Farra?, al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya, 154 above). 

The Prophet’s ruling imposing the djizya on the 
people of Hadjar and al-Bahrayn was not well-known 
in the Muslim community of Medina. Even ‘Umar 
was unaware of it, and was informed about it by some 
Companions of the Prophet. The injunction of the 
Prophet was supported by his utterance sunni bihim 
sunnata ahli ’l-kitab (see Humayd b. Zandjawayh, Kitab 
al-Amwal, 136, no. 122), ‘‘treat the Magians accord- 
ing to the sunna of the Prophet applied to the People 
of the Book’’. 

The stipulations of the treaties concluded with the 
People of the Book (Jews and Christians) and the 
Magians in Bahrayn were applied in other territories 
of the Muslim empire. The Magian population in the 
Muslim empire became an integral part of the com- 
munity, and the Muslim lawyers took care to provide 
details of their legal status; this can be seen e.g. in 
some chapters of the early Musannaf of ‘Abd al- 
Razzak. 

The revolt against Islam, the ridda [q.v.], which 
flared up in al-Bahrayn after the death of the Prophet 
and after the death of al-Mundhir b. Sawa, was 
quelled by al-‘Ala? b. al-Hadrami, who headed some 
of the Muslim forces and succeeded in conquering 
some adjacent territories. 

Thus the Tamimi al-Mundhir b. Sawa played an 
important role in the islamisation of the territories of 
al-Bahrayn and in enabling the religious communities 
of Jews, Christians and Magians in al-Bahrayn to 
survive. 
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MUNEDJDJIM BASHI, DerwisH AHMED DeEDE 
b. Lutf Allah (?-1113/?-1702), Turkish scholar, Safi 
poet and, above all, historian, being the author of 
a celebrated and important general history in Arabic, 
the Diami< al-duwal. 

His father Lutf Allah was a native of Eregli near 
Konya. He was born in Selanik, in the first half of the 
12th/18th century, received a scholarly education and 
served in his youth for fifteen years in the Mewlewi- 
khane of Kasim Pasha under Shaykh Khalil Dede 
(Sidjill-t Sothmani, ii, 287). Afterwards he studied 
astronomy and astrology and became court astrologer 
(minedjdjim bashi) in 1078/1667-8. In 1086/1675-6 he 
was admitted to the intimate circle of Sultan 
Mehemmed IV {q.v.] as musahib-t padishahi. He was 
dismissed in Muharram 1099/November1687 and 
banished to Egypt. From here he went some years 
later to Mecca, where he became shaykh of the 
Mewlewi-khane. In 1105/1693-4 he was obliged to 
move to Medina, where he lived for seven years. Soon 
after his return to Mecca he died there on 29 
Ramadan 1113/27 February 1702 and was buried 
near the tomb of Khadidja. 

Besides writing his historical work, Minedjdjim 
Bashi displayed a considerable literary activity. Of his 
works are mentioned a Adshiya on the Kur?4n com- 
mentary of al-Baydawi, a commentary on the ‘Akaid 
al-‘Adudiyya of al-Idji, a Lata*if-ndme, a translation of 
the anecdotes of ‘Ubayd-i Zakani, and a number of 
treatises on geometry, mysticism and music. His 
Turkish diwan also gives him a place in the ranks of 
Turkish mystical poets; his takhallus was ‘Ashik. 

The general history was written in Arabic under the 
title Djami‘ al-duwal, but although several manuscripts 
of the still unpublished Arabic original exist in the 
libraries of e.g. Istanbul, Edirne and Kayseri, it was 
formerly better known in the epitomised Turkish 
translation made by the poet Ahmed Nedim [q.2.] in 
the 12th/18th century under the title Saha*if al-akhbar 
(printed in three volumes, Istanbul 1285). It is a world 
history, arranged, after the fashion of similar Arabic 
works, according to dynasties, with a main division 
into three parts: the first treating of the history of 
Muhammad, the second the non-Islamic dynasties 
and the third the Islamic dynasties. In the introduc- 
tory chapters the author cites his numerous sources, 


-not a few of which are lost in the original. Therefore 


the work has a special value for the knowledge of 
many smaller dynasties and for this reason it was 
especially used by E. Sachau for Ein Verzeichnis muham- 
medanischer Dynastien, in SB Pr. Ak. W. (Berlin 1923) 
(cf. the introd.). The last dynasty treated is that of the 
Ottoman sultans; it is proportionately longer and 
more detailed than the history of the other Islamic 
dynasties and based on several imperfectly known 
sources; the last part, which ends in 1089/1678, gives 
contemporary history. The Turkish translation of 
Nedim is very readable and not composed in the high- 
flown literary style that prevailed in his period. For 
this reason it was especially praised and represented in 
Ebuzziya Tewfik’s Nimine-i edebiyyat-i Sothmdniyye®, 
Istanbul 1330. 

Among the now lost sources used by Miinedjdjim 
Bashi, and apparently epitomised by him in the 
Dyami‘ al-duwal, was a history of Darband, the Ta°rikh 
Bab al-Abwab, valuable for the history of the Muslim 
dynasties of eastern Transcaucasia, Arran and Adhar- 
baydjan. His text here was utilised in a masterly 
fashion by Minorsky for his Studies in Caucasian history 
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(London 1953) and A history of Sharvan and Darband 
(Cambridge 1958); see also BAB AL-ABWAB and 
AL-KABK. 
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MUNGIR, conventional form Monghyr, a town of 

Bihar in the Indian Union, situated on the south bank 
of the Ganges in lat. 25° 25’ N. and 86° 27’ E, and 
at an important communications point between 
Bengal and the middle Ganges valley. It is also the 
administrative centre of a District in the pro- 
vince of Bihar of the same name. 

Said to have been founded in Gupta times, 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khaldji [g.v.] was its first 
Muslim conqueror when he raided into Bihar in 
589/1193. It subsequently became a place of military 
and administrative importance, with a fortress built in 
apparently Mughal style [see srAR]. Mir Kasim SAIi 
(d. 1777 [q.v.]), Nawwab of Bengal, moved his capital 
thither from lower Bengal, away from the British East 
India Company’s presence in Bengal, and founded 
there an arsenal for the army of his which was being 
trained by the Armenian Gurgin (Gregory) Khan, the 
beginning of the gunmaking industry for which 
Mungir became famous. 

Mungir became a municipality in 1864 and is now 
an important grain mart and manufacturing centre, 
with a population (1971 census) of 102,462, whilst the 
District had 3,896,423 inhabitants. 

. Bibliography: E. Balfour, The Cyclopaedia of 
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MUNIF PASHA, MeEHEMMED TAHIR, prominent 
Ottoman statesman and educational reformer 
of the Tanzimat [q.v.] era. 

He was born into an ‘ulama? family in SAyintab 
(Gaziantep, south-eastern Turkey) in 1828-9 (1830, 
according to ibrahim Aldettin Gévsa), and received a 
traditional medrese education in his home town, in 
Cairo and in Damascus. Entering the Ottoman civil 
service as a clerk in the Damascus Provincial Council, 
Miunif went on to Istanbul in 1852 and was employed 
as Persian and Arabic translator in the Translation 
Bureau (Terdjime Odasi) of the Sublime Porte, the 
nursery of Ottoman reform statesmen. He learned 
French (and later some English) in Istanbul and then 
German in Berlin, where he was posted as Second 
Secretary at the Ottoman Embassy and attended 
courses at the University. Returning to Istanbul, he 
became known through his articles in the newspaper 
Dyeride-yi Hawadith, and was promoted head of the 
Translation Bureau in 1862. He made his first con- 
tribution to the cause of enlightenment by publishing 
in 1859 an anthology of translated excerpts from the 
writings of Voltaire, Fénélon and Fontenelle, under 
the title Muhawerat-i Hikemiyye (‘‘Philosophical 
Discourses’). The following year he founded the 
Dyemiyyet-t Ilmiyye-yi ‘Othmaniyye (Ottoman Scientific 
Society), and its organ the Medjma‘a-yi Fiiniin 
(‘Journal of [Secular] Sciences’’). This published in 
1862 his plea for the reform of the Arabic script, 
which Munif saw as inferior to the Latin alphabet and 
a factor in the prevalence of illiteracy. Appointed 
chairman of the Medjlis-: Ma‘arif (Council of Educa- 
tion) in 1869, Munif lamented that he did not succeed 
in changing the heading on the Council’s paper, let 
alone the education system of the country. However, 
he had greater opportunities to make an impact, 
when, after five years as Ottoman Ambassador in 
Tehran, he embarked in 1877 on the first of his three 


terms as Minister of Education. His second term 
(1878-80) coincided with the accession of ‘Abd al- 
Hamid II, whom he tutored in political economy. 
While the new Sultan was energetic in extending 
modern education through his empire, he repeatedly 
interrupted the career of his reforming Minister, 
whose zeal he distrusted. Thus after being promoted 
to the rank of wezir (which gave him the title of Pasha) 
Munif found himself transferred to the Medjlis-i 
Sthhiyye (Health Council) before becoming Minister of 
Education for the third and last time in 1885. He lost 
his job in 1891, and was kept on the payroll but with- 
out an appointment until 1895, when he was sent to 
Tehran as special emissary to the jubilee of Nasir al- 
Din Shah [q.v.], and where he stayed on briefly as 
Ambassador after the Shah’s assassination. Minif 
retired at his own request in 1896, and spent the 
remaining years of his life, until his death in 1910, in 
his country house at Erenkéy, outside Istanbul, which 
became a notable meeting place for Ottoman and 
foreign scholars. 

Steeped in Islamic culture, yet an ardent admirer of 
Western civilisation, Minif Pasha was deemed a 
poet, although his only major poetic work, the 
Dasitan-i Al-Othman (‘‘Epos of the House of Osman’’), 
amounted to little more than a 13-page kasida, written 
in 1881, at a time of enforced idleness to attract the 
Sultan’s favour. Apart from his translations, his only 
other books were edited versions of his lectures on law 
and political economy at the Istanbul Dar al-Finin 
(University). However, it is not as an author, but as 
a reforming, westernising statesman and a founding 
father of Turkey’s modern educational system that he 
is remembered today. 
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MUN‘IM KHAN or Mun‘ Bec, KHAN-1 
KuHANAN (902-83/1497-1575), a leading Turani 
noble of the Indian Mughal emperors Humayun and 
Akbar, was the son of Miram Beg Andidjani. As a 
foster-brother of Babur’s son ‘Askari, he was counted 
among the important nobles of Humayun as early as 
940/1534. Humayun appointed him governor of 
Khost [q.v.] in 952/1545, and he accompanied his 
master on the Balkh campaign of 956/1549. In 
960/1553 he was appointed atalik (principal adviser) of 
Akbar, and a year later of Akbar’s brother Muham- 
mad Hakim [q.v. in Suppl.] at Kabul. In 967/1560 
Akbar recalled him from there and appointed him 
Wakil (principal minister) with the title of Khan-i 
Khanan. In 969/1562 Atka Khan replaced Mun‘im 
Khan as Wakil but upon the former’s murder, 
Mun‘im Khan was shortly afterwards appointed 
Wakil for a second time, holding the office till 
971/1564. 

After the suppression of the Uzbek rebellion, 
Mun‘im Khan was appointed governor of Djawnpur 
[¢.v.], and all the eastern districts were placed under 
his command. In 981/1573-4 he built the celebrated 
bridge over the River Gomati at Djawnpur, which is 
still being used. When in 982/1574-5, Akbar estab- 
lished the mansab [q.v.] system, Mun‘im Khan was 
awarded the then highest rank of 5,000, but soon 
afterwards died, having been for about forty years one 
of the leading nobles of the empire under Humayin 
and Akbar. 
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MUNIR LAHAWRI (1019-54/1610-44), the pen 
name of Abu ’]-Barakat, a prominent Indo-Muslim 
poet of Shah Djahan’s period (1628-58). He was born 
on 12 Ramadan 1019/28 November 1610 at Lahawr. 
His father, ‘Abd al-Djalil b. Hafiz Aba Ishak, was an 
expert calligrapher attached to Emperor Akbar’s 
court. Munir received his education in Lahawr, and 
started composing poetry at an early age. In 
1045/1635-6 he took up service with Mirza Safi Sayf 
Khan, who was a son-in-law of Asaf Khan (d. 
1051/1641), father of Shah Djahan’s wife, Mumtaz 
Mahall [g.v.]. Sayf Khan held important 
administrative assignments during Shah Djahan’s 
reign, and when he was appointed governor of 
Bengal, Munir accompanied him to that place. After 
the death of his patron in 1049/1639-40, the poet 
entered the employment of Shapur Mirza I‘tikad 
Khan (d. 1060/1650-1), governor of Djawnpur. He 
spent the last period of his life in Agra, and died there 
on 7 Radjab 1054/9 September 1644. His body was 
taken to Lahawr, where he is buried. 

Munir left a considerable output in verse and prosc. 
His poetical contribution comprises a number of 
mathnawis, the best known of which is Mazhar-i gul (‘A 
flower theatre’’), a poem composed in 1049/1639-40, 
during the author’s residence in Bengal, and 
dedicated to Sayf Khan. It describes the natural 
aspects of Bengal, particularly its flowers and trees. 
Among Munir’s main prose works are his letters, 
written by him either for his own self or on behalf of 
Sayf Khan, and compiled under the title Insha-yi 
Munir. 
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‘l-Barakat Munir Lahawri, in Makalat-i muntakhaba-yi 
madjalla-yi Danishkada-yi Khawar-shinast (Punjab 
University publication), ed. Wazir al-Hasan 
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1359/1980-1; Urdit daira-yi ma‘arif-i Islamiyya, xxi, 
Lahore 1987. (Munisur RanMan) 


MU ?NIS, the pen-name of Shir Muhammad 
Mirab b. ‘Awad Biy Mirab al-Khiwaki, Khiwan 
historian, poet and translator, born 1 Rabi‘ I 
1192/19 March 1778, died 1244/1829. 

He came from an aristocratic Uzbek family of the 
tribe of Yiiz, whose members had been holding the 
title of mirab for five generations before MuPnis (in the 
Khanate of Khiwa there were four high officials with 
the title mivab, members of the khan’s council of 34 
‘amaldars). MuPnis inherited this title and post after 
the death of his elder brother, who fell in a battle with 
the army of Bukhara in 1221/1806. Nothing is known 
of his formal education, but Mu?nis himself gives the 
names of his two private tutors and mentions that he 
had taken a great interest in poetry and history 
already in his youth. The first version of his diwan 
entitled Mu°nis al-‘ushshak was compiled in 1219/1804- 
5. During the reign of Eltiizer Khan (1218-21/1804- 
6), Mu?nis was in the retinue of the khan’s younger 
brother, Muhammad Rahim. In the middle of 
1220/1805 the khan ordered Mu?nis to write the 
history of his dynasty, the Kongrats [see KUNGRAT], 
which Mu?nis entitled Firdaws al-ikbal. The death of 
Eltizer Khan and the disturbances in Kh“ arazm that 
followed it interrupted the work, which could be 
resumed, by the order of the new khan, Muhammad 
Rahim, only in the middle of 1222/1807. About 
1234/1819 the work was interrupted again, because 
Muhammad Rahim Khan ordered Mwnis_ to 
translate into Turkic the Rawdat al-safa? of Mir 
Kh" 4nd [9.v.]. After the death of Muhammad Rahim 
Khan in 1240/1825, the new khan, Allah-Kuli, 
ordered Mu’nis to continue his translation. Mu?nis 
died at the end of 1244/June 1829, during an 
epidemic of cholera which broke out in the khan’s 
army during his return from a campaign in 
Khurasan. Both the Firdaws al-ikbal and the transla- 
tion of the Rawdat al-safa? were later continued by a 
nephew and pupil of Mu’nis, Muhammad Rida 
Agahi [q.v. in Suppl.] 

Mu’nis was one of the first writers who belonged to 


the period of the flourishing of Caghatay literature in 


Khiwa in the 19th century (as most of his contem- 
poraries, he also wrote some poems in Persian). For 
modern scholarship, the prime importance lies in his 
original historical work, the Firdaws al-ikbal. It is 
divided into a foreword, a mukaddima, and five babs: 
(1) from Adam to the children of Noah; (2) the 
Mongol rulers from Yafeth till the branch of Kongrat; 
(3) the Cingizids, mainly the Cingizids of Kh“arazm; 
(4) the Kongrats, sc. the ancestors of Eltizer Khan; 
(5) the reigns of Eltizer Khan and Muhammad 
Rahim Khan (Mu?nis intended to write also a khatima, 
which, however, was never written). Mu?nis, who 
himself considered his work as a continuation of the 
Shadjara-yt Turk by Abu ’!-Ghazi [q.v.], brought his 
account down to the events of Safar 1227/March 1812 
(in ch. 5); the remaining part, written by Agahi, 
forms about one-fifth of the entire work. The main 
part of the work is a chronicle of contemporary events 
based on Mvu?nis’ own observations and on eyewitness 
accounts. It is the largest known prose work written in 
Gaghatay and one of the most important sources for 
the history of Central Asia in the 17th-19th centuries. 
Bibliography: Edition of Firdaws al-ikbal: Shir 
Muhammad Mirab Minis and Muhammad Riza 
Mirab Agahi, Firdaws al-igbal: History of Khorezm, 
ed. by Yuri Bregel, Leiden 1988 (biographical data, 
as well as information on the manuscripts of the 
works of Mu’nis are found in introduction); J. 
Eckmann, in PTF, Wiesbaden 1964, 387-90; H.F. 
Hofman, Turkish literature: a bio-bibliographical survey, 
Section III, pt. I, vol. 4, Utrecht 1969, 199-205; 
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lithographic eds. of diwan: Khiwa 1291/1875, 

1297/1879-80. q (Yu. Brecet) 

MWNIS DEDE DERWISH, Ottoman Sufi 
poet of Edirne in the early 12th/18th century. His 
birth date is unknown, but he was a Mewlewi murid at 
that order’s Muradiyya convent in Edirne, where he 
received his instruction from the famous shapykh Enis 
Redjeb Dede (d. 1147/1734-5). He himself died of 
plague in Edirne in 1145/1732-3 and was buried in the 
convent. His diwan of poetry was praised by early 
authorities as being good, but has not survived. 

Bibliography: Fatin, Tedhkere, Istanbul 1271/ 
1855-6, 385; Esrar Dede, Tedhkere, Istanbul Univ. 
Libr. ms. T.89, p. 281; Shekib Dede, Sefine-yi 
Mewlewiyan, Cairo 1283/1866-7, ii, 223 et passim; 
Mehmed Thiireyya, SO, iv, 527; SAli Enwer, 
Sema‘khane-yi edeb, Istanbul 1309/1891-2, 225; IA, 
art. Munis Dede (M. Cavid Baysun). (Ep.) 
MUWNIS a.-FAHL or Mvu?nis AL-KHAZIN, com- 

mander of the ‘Abbasids, prominent during the 
caliphates of al-Mu‘tadid, al-Muktaff and al- 
Muktadir [g.vv.], i.e. the end of the 3rd/9th and the 
opening of the 4th/10th centuries. He was called ‘‘the 
stallion’’ (al-fahl) to distinguish him from his more 
celebrated contemporary Mu?nis al-Khadim (‘‘the 
eunuch’’) [see MU?NIS AL-MUZAFFAR]. Mu?nis al-Fahl 
was sahib al-haras or commander of the guard for al- 
Mu‘tadid, and was sent by the caliph on various 
punitive expeditions against unruly Bedouin and 
other rebels in central ‘Irak (286/899, 287/900, 
289/902) and by al-Muktafi against the Carmathians 
[see KARMATI] in the vicinity of Hit (293/906). In the 
succession crisis at al-Muktafi’s death, when the 
young al-Muktadir was temporarily deposed by the 
partisans of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz [g.v.] (296/908), he and 
MvuPnis al-Khadim acted decisively to reimpose al- 
Muktadir on the throne; as a reward, he subsequently 
became the kAa@zin or treasurer and also sahib al-shurta 
or police commander to the caliph. He died in 
301/914. 

Bibliography: Tabari, iii, 2190, 2198, 2216, 
2258, 2283, tr. F. Rosenthal, The return of the 
caliphate to Baghdad, Albany 1985; ‘Arib, 23, 28, 30; 
Mas‘tdi, Muriidj, viii, 151-60, 227 = §§ 3292-8, 
3374, see also the index to Pellat’s edn., vii, 715; 
idem, Tanbih, 374, tr. 478; Miskawayh, Tadjarzb, in 
The eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, i, 6-8, tr. iv, 6-8. 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

MUNIS) at-MUZAFFAR, Asu_ ’L-Hasan, 
leading ‘Abbasid general from 296 to 321 (908- 
33), and latterly virtual dictator (the usual attribution 
to him of the nisba al-Kushtri seems to rest on a 
passage in Hilal al-Sabi’s Kitab al-Wuzara>, ed. 
Amedroz, 347, where Nasr should be read for 
Mu?nis), a eunuch (a passage of Miskawayh, ed. 
Amedroz and Margoliouth, i, 160, shows that khadim 
in this case does not mean merely freedman, as sug- 
gested by Massignon, al-Halldj, 205, no. 2), said by 
al-Dhahabi, Ta*rikh al-Islam (followed by Ibn 
Taghribirdi, ed. Juynboll, ii, 255) to have been 90 
years old at death (though this age would seem 
incredibly great for a recently active commander), i.e. 
for him to have been born in 231/845-6 and to have 
held the rank of amir for 60 years. The name Mu?nis 
was frequently found among eunuchs, and the sources 
therefore distinguish an older contemporary of 
Mu?nis al-Muzaffar, Mu?nis the treasurer (al-khazin), 
d. 301/914, as Mu?nis al-Fahl (‘‘the stallion’’) [g.v. ]. 

Murnis first appears (if the passage of al-Tabart, iii, 
1953, refers to him) as a ghulam of al-Mu‘tadid (not 
yet caliph) in the Zandj {¢.v.] campaign of 267/880-1; 
and he is mentioned as Chief of Police in the caliph’s 


camp (sahib shurtat al-‘askar) in 287/900. Al-Dhahabi 
(also Ibn Taghribirdi, Joc. cit.) states, again, that he 
was banished to Mecca by al-Mut‘tadid, to be recalled 
on the accession of al-Muktadir [9.v.]; and as Mu?nis 
is nowhere referred to during the intervening reign of 
al-Muktaff, the statement may be true. (If so, in al- 
Mas?idi’s description, Muridj al-dhahab, viii = § 
3355, of al-Mu‘tadid’s death, for khadim read khazin, 
as in SArib, 29.) 

Mu’nis owed his later eminence mainly to his 
leading the defence, in 296/908, of the Hasani palace 
at Baghdad for al-Muktadir against the partisans of 
the latter’s cousin, the pretender Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
[g.v.]. During the caliph’s youth, his gratitude and 
that of his powerful mother for this service assured 
Mv?nis’s position; and though later al-Muktadir’s 
favour turned to enmity, by that time Mu?’nis’s 
authority was hardly in need of support, owing chiefly 
to his almost invariably successful generalship. For 
though he undertook no very important campaigns, 
except perhaps the repulse of the Fatimid al-Mahdi 
[g.v.] in 307/919-20 (for which he received the lakab of 
al-Muzaffar), and the defence of Baghdad from the 
Karamita [see KARMATI| in 315/927-8, he was only 
once defeated, sc. in 306/918. 

MuPnis early fell out with the vizier Ibn al-Furat 
{g.v.], repeatedly opposing him, till in 312/924, on 
Ibn al-Furat’s third term of office, Mu?’nis played a 
prominent part in securing his dismissal and execu- 
tion. He now became all-powerful, being invariably 
consulted on the appointment of viziers and so con- 
trolling the government. Hence the change of al- 
Muktadir’s affection to dislike, first signalised 
(315/927) in an abortive plot of the caliph’s to murder 
him. In 316/928, MuPnis lent himself to al-Muktadir’s 
deposition in favour of his half-brother al-Kahir [{¢. v. }. 
He almost immediately restored him, however, 
thereby becoming more absolutely his master than 
ever. Al-Muktadir eventually defied Mu?nis 
(319/931), who thereupon left Baghdad. Next year, 
however, having meanwhile collected a strong force, 
he marched on the capital intending to reimpose his 
authority. He duly defeated the caliph’s army outside 
the walls, but al-Muktadir himself was killed on the 
field. 

Mu’nis now restored al-Kahir. But by resuming his 
dictatorial ways, he soon so alienated him also that he 
was obliged in self-defence to keep the new caliph a 
prisoner in the palace. He even contemplated depos- 
ing him. Al-Kahir, however, succeeded in luring 
Mu?nis, together with his chief supporters, into the 
palace, where he shortly had them executed in 
Sha‘ban 321/August 933. 

Mu?nis’ influence was on the whole exerted for 
good; but he was neither strong nor intelligent enough 
to prevent the decline of the caliphate. His example of 
depriving the caliph of real power was pernicious. It 
was to be followed all too soon by the series of adven- 
turers who, with the designation of amir al-umara? 
[¢.v.], were to dominate al-Kahir’s successors. 
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MUNKAR (a.), a technical term in the science 
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of hadith [g.v.] used to describe a certain type of tradi- 
tion or a transmitter of such traditions. The plural of 
munkar is either munkarat or manakir. The definition of 
the term hinges on two connotations of the verb 
ankara, which conveys among others the notions ‘‘to 
be ignorant of’’ as well as ‘‘to reject’? or ‘‘disap- 
prove’. Thus the term can be translated by 
‘“unknown”’ as well as ‘‘objectionable’’, and in 
whatever context it occurs, it potentially constitutes a 
double entendre. Some Muslim scholars equate the 
term with shadhdh, which stands for a tradition sup- 
ported by a single :sndd strand not attested elsewhere 
but in essence acceptable, since the transmitters in its 
isnad are defined as thikas. The majority of hadith 
experts, however, see in munkar a negative term, while 
they hold that a shddhdh tradition, though often 
bizarre, conveys something positive which may not be 
discarded. 

Transmitters of manakir are generally (although as 
will be seen below not always entirely justly) suspected 
of having had a hand in the invention of (part of) the 
main of a tradition, while suspicion as to someone’s 
tampering with a tradition’s isndd has given rise to the 
qualification of that transmitter as being da“if, a term 
also used to denote an isnéd in which something is 
amiss. In early days, sc. the last few decades of the 
first/seventh century, when isndds were hardly in 
existence yet, misgivings of hadith experts concerning 
certain traditions in circulation were prompted, more 
than by any other feature, by the matns. Isnad- 
technical considerations, which became the major 
tools of the trade of hadith critics in their assessment of 
traditions, were on the whole formulated later, to wit 
in the course of the 2nd/8th century. In other words, 
the identification of traditions as munkar hails from a 
very early stage in Muslim hadith evaluation. This def- 
inition and its date of origin posited here tally with 
what the hadith expert Abu Bakr al-Bardidji (d. 
301/914, cf. Sezgin, GAS, i, 166) once said, as quoted 
in Ibn Radjab’s Sharh “ilal al-Tirmidhi, 324 f: ‘‘Munkar 
is what is transmitted by someone on the authority of 
a Companion or a Successor, whereby that tradition, 
that ts to say the text thereof, is only known through that 
one isnad strand’’. The reputations of transmitters 
accused or suspected of having passed on some munkar 
material would be dented but not totally destroyed. 
(The concept of lying, in Arabic kadkth = ‘‘men- 
dacity’’, constitutes a criterion in hadith criticism 
which originated somewhat later and emerges only in 
the course of the second half of the 2nd/8th century; 
see Juynboll, Muslim tradition, ch. 3.) 

Qne of the earliest transmitters to some of whose 
traditions several experts applied the term munkar, was 
the mukhadram Successor Kays b. Abi Hazim (d. 
84/703 or 98/716), a mu‘ammar [q.v.] who was proba- 
bly fictitious and was invented, complete with his 
alleged munkar traditions, by his alleged star pupil 
Isma‘“il b. Abi Khalid (d. 146/763). Another early 
Successor, some of whose transmitted material was at 
times dubbed munkar, was the controversial Shahr b. 
Hawshab (d. between 100/718 and 112/730). He was 
accused of having brought munkarat into circulation on 
the authority of thkat, a formulation which proves 
once more that it is their mans rather than their isndds 
which define traditions as munkar (cf. Ibn Hadjar, 
Tahdhib, iv, 372). 

The proliferation of much munkar material was 
achieved by means of so-called family isnads (viz. ‘‘on 
the authority of my father who had it from his father’ 
and so on). One of the earliest examples of such isnads 
is found among the traditions ascribed to ‘Abd Allah 
b. Burayda (d. 115/733), otherwise deemed trustwor- 
thy, who was suspected of having brought munkar 


traditions in circulation especially on the authority of 
his father, from whom, as the sources agree, he 
allegedly never heard anything. A more notorious 
example of munkar traditions being lent credibility by 
a much disputed family isndd is provided by a sahifa 
allegedly passed on by the Companion ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Amr to his grandson Shu‘ayb b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah to the latter’s son ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb (d. 
118/736). From this sahifa some 170 traditions, many 
of which were found to be munkar, made it eventually 
to the canonical collections (with the exception of al- 
Bukhari’s). These can be studied separately, as they 
are conveniently grouped together by al-Mizzi [@.v.] 
in his Tuhfat al-ashraf bi-ma‘rifat al-atraf, vi, nos. 8654- 
8823. But, as is evident from some recorded remarks 
of mediaeval tradition critics, for a number of these 
traditions it is not Shu‘ayb b. ‘Amr but rather one of 
his alleged pupils (or conceivably one of that pupil’s 
pupils) who is held responsible. Ibn Hadjar 
enumerates several of these (cf. Tahdhib, viii, 54). 

In later usage, as from the second half of the 
2nd/8th century, munkar becomes virtually synony- 
mous with mawdi‘ ‘‘fabricated’’, pertaining to tsndd as 
well as main. From the earliest times on, countless 
manakir transmitters are listed in all ridjal lexicons, 
often with quotations from their alleged munkar tradi- 
tions. Those lexicons compiled especially to expose 
doubtful transmitters, such as Muhammad b. ‘Amr 
al-“Ukayli’s K. al-Du‘afa? al-kabir, ed. ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti 
Amin Kal‘adji, Beirut 1984, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Adi’s al- 
Kamil fi duafa? al-ridjal, ed. Beirut 1985, Dhahabi’s 
Mizan al-t‘idal, ed. ‘Ali Muhammad _al-Bidjawi, 
Cairo 1963 and Ibn Hadjar’s Lisan al-Mizan, 
Haydarabad 1329, abound in examples of munkar 
traditions. 
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MUNKAR wa-NAKIR (the forms with the article 
are also found), the names of the two angels who 
examine and if necessary punish the dead in 
their tombs. To the examination in the tomb the 
infidels and the faithful—the righteous as well as the 
sinners—are liable. They are set upright in their 
tombs and must state their opinion regarding 
Muhammad. The righteous faithful will answer that 
he is the Apostle of Allah; thereupon they will be left 
alone till the Day of Resurrection. The sinners and 
the infidels, on the other hand, will have no satisfac- 
tory answer at hand. In consequence of this the angels 
will beat them severely, as long as it will please Allah, 
according to some authorities till the Day of Resurrec- 
tion, except on Fridays. 

In some sources a distinction is made between the 
punishment and the pressure (dagh/a) in the tomb, the 
righteous faithful being exempt from the former, not 
from the latter, whereas the infidels and the sinners 
suffer punishment as well as pressure (Abu ’l-Mu‘in 
Maymain b. Muhammad al-Nasafi, as cited in the 
commentary on the Wasiyyat Abi Hanifa, Haydarabad 
1321, 22). 

The punishment in the tomb [see S‘ADHAB AL-KABR| 
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is not plainly mentioned in the Kur’4n. Allusions to 
the idea may be found in several passages, e.g. sura 
XLVI, 29: ‘‘But how when the angels, causing them 
to die, shall smite them on their faces and backs’’; 
sura VI, 93: ‘‘But couldst thou see, when the ungodly 
are in the floods of death, and the angels reach forth 
their hands, saying, Yield up your souls; this day shall 
ye be recompensed with a humiliating punishment’’; 
sura VIII, 52: ‘‘And if thou wert to see when the 
angels take the life of the unbelievers; they smite their 
faces and their backs, and taste ye the torture of burn- 
ing”’ (cf. further, sira IX, 102; XXIII, 21; LI, 47). 

The punishment of the tomb is very frequently 
mentioned in the Tradition (see Bz6/.), often, how- 
ever, without the mention of angels. In the latter 
group of traditions it is simply said that the dead are 
punished in their tombs, or why this is so, e.g. on 
account of special sins they have committed, or on 
account of the wailing of the living. 

The names of Munkar and Nakir do not appear in 
the Kur’an, and, it seems, once only in canonical 
Tradition (al-Tirmidhi, Djan@*iz, bab 70). Apparently 
these names do not belong to the old stock of tradi- 
tions. Moreover, in some traditions one anonymous 
angel only is mentioned as the angel who interrogates 
and punishes the dead (Muslim, /man, trad. 163; Abu 
Dawid, Sunna, bab 39b; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 233, 
346; iv, 150; al-Taydlisit, no. 753). 

So there seem to be four stages in the traditions 
regarding this subject: the first without any angel 
being mentioned, the second mentioning ‘‘the’’ 
angel, the third two angels, the fourth being 
acquainted with the names Munkar and Nakir. 

This state of things as reflected in hadith finds a 
similar reflex in the early forms of the creed. In the 
Fikh Akbar 1, which may date from the middle of the 
2nd/8th century, the punishment of the tomb appears 
as the only eschatological representation (art. 10). In 
the Wasiyyat Abi Hanifa, which may represent the 
orthodox views of the middle of the 2nd/8th century, 
we find, apart from an elaborate eschatology, the two 
following articles (arts. 18,19): ‘“‘We confess, that the 
punishment in the tomb shall without fail take place. 
We confess, that in view of the traditions on the sub- 
ject, the interrogation by Munkar and Nakir is a 
reality’’. The term ‘‘reality’’ is apparently intended 
to oppose the allegorical interpretation of 
eschatological representations as taught by the 
Muttazilis. 

The Fikh Akbar II, which may represent the new 
orthodoxy of the middle of the 3rd/9th century, is still 
more elaborate on this point (art. 23): ‘‘The inter- 
rogation of the dead in the tomb by Munkar and 
Nakir is a reality and the reunion of the body with the 
spirit in the tomb is a reality. The pressure and the 
punishment in the tomb are a reality that will take 
place in the case of all the infidels, and a reality that 
may take place in the case of some sinners belonging 
to the faithful’. In the later creeds and works on 
dogmatics, the punishment and the interrogation in 
the tomb by Munkar and Nakir are expressed in 
similar ways. 

The Karramiyya [g.v.] taught the identity of 
Munkar and Nakir with the two guardian angels who 
accompany man (‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, Usil al- 
din, Istanbul 1928, 246). Al-Ghazali admits the idea 
that eschatological representations are a reality that 
takes place in the malakit. 

The origin of the names is uncertain; the meaning 
‘‘disliked’’ seems doubtful. The idea of the examina- 
tion and the punishment of the dead in their tombs is 
found among other peoples also. The details to be 
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found in Jewish sources (Atbbut hak-keber) are strikingly 
parallel to the Muslim ones. 
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MUNKIDH, Banv, a clan prominent in 

Syrian (and to a lesser extent Egyptian) affairs from 
the middle of the 5th/11th century to the end of the 
6th/12th century. Between 474/1081 and 552/1157 
their principal possession was Shayzar, a fortified 
town perched on a crag overlooking the Orontes (al- 
‘Asi [g.v.]) River, some 15 km. northwest of Hamat 
[g.v.]. After Shayzar was destroyed and most of the 
clan killed in the disastrous earthquake of 552/1157, 
its remaining members were compelled to pursue 
careers in the service of the various princes of Syria 
and Egypt. The Bani Munkidh were not only soldiers 
and petty seigneurs; they also produced several poets 
and men of letters of some repute, among whom the 
best known was Usama b. Murshid (488-584/ 
1095-1188). 

Like many of those who rose to power in Syria 
between the mid-4th/10th and the late 5th/11th cen- 
turies, the Band Munkidh were of Arab and Bedouin 
origin. They were members of the Kinana [q.v.] sec- 
tion of the Kalb, a ‘‘Yamani’ tribe, most of whose 
branches were active in the region around Damascus; 
the Kinana, however, resided in North Syria, in the 
districts east of the Orontes. The Bani Munkidh 
seem to make their first appearance in 349/960, when 
a certain ‘Ali b. Munkidh b. Nasr al-Kinani was cap- 
tured (along with the poet Aba Firas {g.v.]) in a 
disastrous battle against the Byzantines. However, 
they first emerge as a significant political force in the 
wake of the seizure of Aleppo by Salih b. Mirdas in 
415-16/1024-5. To one of his supporters, Mukallad b. 
Nasr b. Munkidh, Salih assigned the district of 
Shayzar as an :kta‘%. At this time, however, the town 
was still in Byzantine hands, and Mukallad’s most 
important possession was the town of Kafartab. 
(When this place had been acquired by the Bani 
Munkidh we do not know.) 

Mukallad b. Nasr died in 450/1059 and bequeathed 
his lands to his son Sadid al-Mulk ‘Ali, the true 
founder of the Munkidhite principality. ‘Alt main- 
tained his father’s close (if not always friendly) ties 
with the Mirdasids of Aleppo, but he soon ceased to 
be their client, becoming instead almost the arbiter of 
the dynasty. Thus in 468/1076 he was able to dictate 
the succession of the last Mirdasid prince, Sabik b. 
Mahmid b. Salih, while in 473/1080 he was 
instrumental in ending this dynasty’s rule in Aleppo 
and turning the city over to the ‘Ukaylid ruler of 
Mawsil, Muslim b. Kuraysh. In general, ‘Ali used his 
skills as a political broker in the fragmented world of 
North Syria to secure a considerable degree of 
autonomy for himself and his tiny seigneurie. His 
most lasting achievement, however, was his capture of 
Shayzar from the bishop of al-Bara (nominally at 
least, a representative of Byzantine authority) in 
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474/1081. This he did by cutting the town off from its 
hinterland by building a castle (the so-called Kal‘at al- 
Djisr) which controlled a crucial Orontes bridge. For 
the next three-quarters of a century, Shayzar was to 
be the seat of the Banu Munkidh, the one stronghold 
they would retain in the face of every challenge. ‘Ali’s 
principality at the time of his death in 475/1082, 
though it included no major cities, was a significant 
local power; in addition to Shayzar, he held Kafarqab, 
Apamea (Afamiya), the port of al-Ladhikiyya, and 
several smaller places. 

The Bani Munkidh enjoyed only a moment of 
prosperity, however, for in the decades following 
SAli’s death they were entangled in the convoluted 
and unceasing struggles of forces far more powerful 
than they—the ‘Ukaylids of Mawsil, Saldjikids and 
Artukids, the Franks, the Assassins, not to mention 
various local Arab chiefs. That they were able to 
retain their autonomy and prestige (though not the 
bulk of their lands) is a tribute especially to the 
courage and astuteness of ‘Ali’s two sons and suc- 
cessors: Nasr (reigned 475-92/1082-98) and Abu 
1-SAsakir Sultan (492-549/1098-1154). The critical 
challenge of Nasr b. ‘Ali’s reign was the Saldjikid 
conquest of Syria. Knowing that no Syrian coalition 
could resist the Saldjukids, he followed a policy of 
accommodation. Thus in 479/1086-7 he felt com- 
pelled to cede Kafartab, Apamea and al-Ladhikiyya 
to the sultan Malik-Shah [q.v.] in exchange for the 
confirmed possession of Shayzar. In the confusion of 
the Saldjikid occupation, Nasr normally found his 
interests best served by aligning himself with the ruler 
of Aleppo. In 485/1091, this policy gained for him the 
restoration of the three towns mentioned above, 
though Kafartab and Apamea were lost only five 
years later to a troublesome and persistent rival, 
Khalaf b. Mula‘ib. (Khalaf had been ruler of Hims 
until displaced by the Saldjakid Tutush in 483/1090- 
1, and was a constant source of turmoil in North Syria 
until his death at the hands of the Assassins in 
499/1106.) 

When Nasr died in 492/1098, he named his brother 
Murshid as his successor, but upon the latter’s 
refusal, SAli’s youngest son Sultan was called from al- 
Ladhikiyya, where he had been governor. Sultan’s 
reign was even more troubled than Nasr’s had been, 
for almost from the outset he had to contend with two 
new regional forces, the Crusaders and the Assassins. 
The Turks remained a fact of life, of course. To meet 
these challenges he relied chiefly on his own kinsmen, 
for the Bani Munkidh were by this time a very 
numerous clan. The family had also a certain number 
of followers from their tribe of Kinana, though there 
is no evidence that they could call on the whole body 
of the tribe’s warriors in this period. In addition, the 
townspeople of Shayzar could be a very effective 
militia, as they demonstrated especially in the siege 
mounted by the Emperor John Comnenus in 
532/1138. Finally, the Bana Munkidh recruited Kur- 
dish mercenaries and Turkish mamliks as far as they 
were able, though these must always have been a 
small minority of their forces. It should be noted that 
these members-by-purchase of the clan were unfail- 
ingly loyal to their Arab patrons. 

We cannot possibly review even the main events of 
Sultan’s crowded reign, but a few facts will illustrate 
what he was up against. In 507/1114 (following Ibn al- 
Kalanisi rather than Ibn al-Athir’s date of 502/1109), 
the Assassins of the district staged a surprise attack on 
Shayzar while the Bani Munkidh were outside the 
town observing the Easter celebrations of their Chris- 
tian subjects; only a bitter struggle, in which even the 


clan’s women participated, succeeded in dislodging 
the assaillants. Even after this, the Assassins were a 
constant menace, and in 535/1141 they succeeded in 
snatching the fortress of Masyaf from the Bana 
Munkidh—a place which henceforth would be one of 
their chief strongholds. The principal Frankish threat 
came from the princes of Antioch; during the first 
three decades of the 6th/12th century Shayzar was 
subject to almost constant raids from this direction. In 
504-5/1110-11, the town was seriously threatened by 
Tancred of Antioch, who had built a castle across the 
river at Tall Ibn Ma‘shar; and in 509/1115 it was 
besieged by a Frankish-Muslim coalition (Roger of 
Antioch, Tughtigin of Damascus, I]-Ghazi of Mar- 
din) formed to resist a proposed Syrian campaign by 
the governor of Mawsil. In the same period, the 
Turkish governors of Hims and Hamat—especially 
the latter—were always in a position to put pressure 
on the Bani Munkidh, though they made no sus- 
tained efforts to take Shayzar. A degree of security 
was afforded by the rise of Zangi after 522/1127, and 
Sultan was quick to put himself under the suzerainty 
of this formidable prince. Even so, he had to sustain 
a brief siege by Shams al-Mulak Isma‘il of Damascus 
in 527/1133, and the far more dangerous assault in 
532/1138 of John Comnenus, who was engaged in a 
campaign to reassert Byzantine supremacy in North 
Syria. But after this last event Shayzar entered into a 
period of relative peace, secured by the power of 
Zangi and his son Nir al-Din Mahmid. 

In 549/1154 Sultan b. ‘Ali was succeeded by his son 
Tadj al-Dawla Muhammad without incident. In 
552/1157, however, everything came to a brutal and 
utterly unexpected end. In Radjab/August a massive 
earthquake ravaged north and central Syria; in the 
citadel of Shayzar most of the Bani Munkidh were 
gathered for a great banquet when the building col- 
lapsed on them. None escaped except the wife of Tadj 
al-Dawla. To prevent such a strong site from falling 
into the hands of the Franks or the Assassins, Nir al- 
Din quickly moved to take possession. Having 
restored it, he assigned it to his foster brother Madjd 
al-Din b. al-Daya. The Banu ’I-Daya, like their unfor- 
tunate predecessors, were to have a long career as 
lords of Shayzar, for they held it until 630/1232-3, 
when they were dispossessed by the Ayyubid prince of 
Aleppo. 

In spite of the extent of the disaster, the Banu 
Munkidh did not fall into complete obscurity. Several 
members of the clan were not present when the 
catastrophe occurred, and of these four in particular 
achieved some prominence: (1) Usama b. Murshid b. 
‘Ali; (2) his first cousin al-Mubarak b. Kamil b. SAIi; 
(3) the latter’s brother Muhammad b. Kamil b. ‘AH, 
usually called Hittan; (4) a nephew of Uséma’s, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Nadjm al-Dawla Muhammad b. Mur- 
shid b. SAIt. 

(1) Usama b. Murshid b. ‘Ali. Often called 
Usama b. Munkidh after the clan’s eponym, he is by 
far the best-known member of the Bant Munkidh. 
Esteemed in his own time as a poet and man of letters, 
we know him chiefly for his picturesque memoirs, the 
Kitab al-I‘tibar (‘‘Book of instruction by example’’). In 
the tradition of his family, however, he spent most of 
his life as a warrior and politician. 

His career was a troubled one, and for this his own 
actions were surely responsible in large part. He was 
born in Shayzar in 488/1095 and continued to live 
there until ca. 526/1131, when he joined the entourage 
of Zangi. He returned briefly to his birthplace in 531- 
2/1137-8, to be present at the death of his father and 
the siege of John Comnenus. But in the summer of 
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532/1138 he and his brothers were banished by Sultan 
b. SAli—because, our texts say, Sultan was jealous of 
their military prowess and apprehensive lest they try 
to reclaim the succession renounced by their father 
Murshid in 492/1098. None of the four brothers 
would ever return to Shayzar, and perhaps the domi- 
nant tone in Usdma’s writing is his desperate longing 
for the home of his youth. For some reason, Usama 
felt he could not rejoin Zangi’s service, and instead 
went to the Borid court in Damascus. There he 
became a close associate of the city’s strongman, 
Mu‘in al-Din Unur, and in pursuit of the latter’s 
policy of détente with the Franks he made numerous 


journeys to Jerusalem and other places during these. 


years. (It is these sojourns which underlie his famous 
observations on the Franks in the K. al-I‘tibar.) By 
539/1144, Usama had become embroiled in the 
poisonous factionalism of Damascus, and he was 
ordered to leave by his former protector Mu‘in al- 
Din. Now unable to reside at any court in Syria, he 
took his family to Egypt and attached himself to the 
Fatimid court, where he eventually became an 
associate of the wazir al-‘Adil b. al-Sallar. 

He remained in Egypt for ten years. He was Ibn al- 
Sallar’s envoy to Nur al-Din in 544/1150, with the 
mission of forming an alliance to relieve Ascalon from 
the Franks. But by 548/1153 he had become 
embroiled in a plot to murder his patron, and in the 
following year he was involved in a conspiracy against 
the caliph al-Zafir. The tumult consequent on this 
forced him to flee to Syria in the spring of 549/1154. 
Fortunately, Nur al-Din had just occupied Damascus, 
and Usama found an honourable welcome with him. 
He remained in Nur al-Din’s service for another 
decade, though he seems to have been increasingly 
restless. When, after the great victory of Harim in 
559/1164, he was invited to join the court of the 
Artukid Kara-Arslan of Hisn Kayfa, he took the 
opportunity. The years in Hisn Kayfa were essentially 
ones of retirement, and though Usama seems to have 
resented this, he put his time there to good use. It was 
now that he began to collect his diwan and to compose 
a series of works on poetry, rhetoric, adab, history, 
and religion. Most of these are lost, but his diwan, a 
book on figures of speech (al-badi‘) in poetry, an 
important anthology of verse on campsites and 
dwelling-places (al-manazil wa ‘l-diyar), and a prose 
anthology on sticks and rods (K. al-‘Asd) have come 
down to us. 

In the autumn of 570/1174, Usama was called to 
join the entourage of Salah al-Din, immediately after 
the latter’s occupation of Damascus. Usama’s oldest 
son Murhaf, an associate of the sultan since ca. 
565/1170, was the person who obtained this invita- 
tion. Usama was at first enthusiastically welcomed at 
Salah al-Din’s court, but within two years a certain 
chill set in between them, and the old man was forced 
to live out his last years in an honourable but bitterly 
resented retirement. At the very end of his life he 
completed (in 579/1183) an admirable anthology, the 
Lubab al-adab, and composed or dictated his K. al- 
Ittbar. He died on 23 Ramadan 584/16 November 
1188. 

Usama’s poetry was very highly regarded in his 
own lifetime: Ibn ‘Asakir quotes extensively from it in 
his Ta°rikh Dimashk, and in the Kharidat al-kasr wa- 
djaridat al-‘asr, “Imad al-Din devotes 48 pages (in the 
printed text) to him. Writers of the 7th/13th 
century—Ibn al-Athir, Abi Shama, Ibn Khallikan— 
continue to cite him with admiration. Thereafter, his 
poetry seems to have been neglected; but that is true 
for most other Arabic poets as well. 


In the K. al-I‘ubar we get some glimpses of Usama’s 
personality, but if one reads this work in conjunction 
with the Ludbab al-adab, it becomes clear that his pur- 
pose is not to bare his own soul but to depict a human 
ideal. In the K. al-I‘tbar, he portrays the man he 
would like to have been: a person of almost reckless 
courage, whether in hunting or warfare; calm and 
unmoved in the face of God’s decree; devoted to the 
honour of his family and to the memory of his father; 
learned in the Arabic language and the religious 
sciences. He is a true adib, in some sense comparable 
to men like al-Djahiz, al-Tanikhi and al-Tawhidi. 
But whereas their ethos is that of the courtier, his is 
that of the soldier and petty seigneur; and whereas al- 
Dyahiz and al-Tawhidi at least are restlessly curious 
about the thoughts and doings of their fellows, Usama 
is only tolerant and amused. But whatever his short- 
comings, he is a considerable figure, and his oeuvre, 
both verse and prose, deserves a serious study. 

(2) al-Mubarak b. Kamil b. ‘Ali and (3) Hit- 
tan b. Kamil b. SAli. Al-Mubarak was born in 
Shayzar in 526/1131, but seems not to have remained 
there very long. After obtaining an education in 
Mecca and Baghdad, he entered the Egyptian 
administration under Salah al-Din and obtained the 
post of shadd al-diwan. In 569/1174 he was attached to 
al-Mu‘azzam Turanshah’s expedition to the Yaman, 
where he served as governor of Zabid. He returned to 
Egypt with Turanshah in 571/1176, leaving behind 
his brother Hittan as his successor in Zabid. In 
577/1181-2, shortly after the death of his patron 
Turanshah, al-Mubarak was disgraced by Salah al- 
Din for his alleged tyranny and corruption during his 
tenure in the Yaman. He was soon restored to favour, 
however, and retained high administrative office until 
his death in 589/1193. His brother Hittan was not so 
lucky. His régime in Zabid was exceedingly harsh, 
and he became embroiled in conflicts and conspiracies 
with the other Ayyibid lieutenants in the country. 
When Sayf al-Din Tughtigin came to restore order in 
579/1183-4, Hittan was soon put under arrest, and 
shortly thereafter was executed in Ta‘izz. 

Al-Mubarak’s son Djamal al-Din Ism4‘il (569- 
626/1174-1229) followed a career line similar to his 
father’s. He was an administrator in the service of the 
Ayyubids al-‘Adil and al-Kamil; when the latter 
occupied Harran in 626/1229, Isma‘il was named 
walt, in charge both of civil and military affairs, but 
died very shortly after taking up his appointment. 

(4) ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Mur- 
shid (523-600/1129-1204). He was Salah al-Din’s 
envoy to the Almohad or al-Muwabhid ruler al- 
Mansir Abu Yusuf Ya‘kib in 587/1191, with the aim 
of obtaining the support of al-Mansir’s fleet against 
the Franks then besieging Acre. It was a delicate mis- 
sion, and ‘Abd al-Rahman’s standing is indicated by 
the fact that it was assigned to him. The mission’s 
ultimate failure must certainly be ascribed to objective 
circumstances and not his own shortcomings. 

Bibliography: The oldest extant sources on the 

Banu Munkidh were composed in the mid- and 

late-6th/12th century: Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl Ta>rikh 

Dimashk, ed. Amedroz, Leiden 1908, 113, 120-1, 

133, 149-50, 164-5, 167, 174, 177, 183, 190-1, 239, 

255-6, 264, 278, 343-6, 348-50; Ibn ‘Asakir, al- 

Tarikh al-kabir, abridged ed., Badran, Damascus 

1330, ii, 400-4; ‘Imad al-Din, Kharidat al-kasr, 

Syria, 1, ed. Shukri Faysal, Damascus 1375/1955, 

497-579; Usama b. Murshid, K. al-I‘ubar, ed. 

Hitti, Princeton 1930, passim. 
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additional material; thus Yakat interrogated 
Usama’s eldest son Murhaf, and Kamal al-Din b. 
al-‘Adim could draw on the rich but now mostly lost 
historiographic tradition of North Syria. Ibn al- 
Athir, Atabegs, ed. Tulaymat, Cairo 1963, 110-12 e 
passim, al-Kamil, ed. Tornberg, ix-xi, passim; 
Yakut, Irshad, ed. Margoliouth, ii, 173-97; Abu 
Shama, K. al-Rawdatayn, ed. M.H.M. Ahmad, 
Cairo 1956, i/1, 261-8, 276-85, et passim; Kamal al- 
Din b. al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab, ed. S. al-Dahhan, 
Damascus 1954, ii, passim; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 
ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1968: (Usama b. Murshid), i, 
195-9, 417, 461-3, 526; (SAli b. Mukallad), iii, 409- 
11; (al-Mubarak b. Kamil), iv, 144-6; (Mukallad b. 
Nasr), v, 269-73; (‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muham- 
mad), vii, 12. 

The writings of Usima b. Murshid were exten- 
sive, and the list in GAL, I, 319-20, SI, 552-3, is 
very inadequate. The best attempts at a survey are 
the editors’ introductions to Lubab al-adab, 25-7, 
and K. al-Mandézil wa ’l-diyar, 50-2. His published 
works are as follows: 

(1) al-Diwan, ed. A.A. Badawi and H. ‘Abd al- 
Madjid, Cairo 1953, based on a unique ms. dated 
688 (Dar al-Kutub); 

(2) al-Badi* fi nakd al-shi, ed. A.A. Badawi, H. 
‘Abd al-Madjid and I. Mustafa, Cairo 1380/1960; 

(3) K. al-Manazil wa ’l-diyar, facs. ed. A. 
Khalidov, Moscow 1961—autograph ms. dated 568 
in Asiatic Museum, Leningrad. Printed ed. M. 
Hidjazi, Cairo 1387/1968, based on the Khalidov 
facs. ed.; 

(4) Lubab al-adab, ed. A.M. Shakir, Cairo 
1354/1935, based on an autograph ms. dated 579; 

(5) K. al-‘Asa, partial ed. H. Derenbourg, in 
Ousama ibn Mounkidh. 1. Vie d’Ousama, 499-542; 

(6) K. al-I‘tibar, ed. H. Derenbourg, Paris 1886, 
as Part ii of Ousama ibn Mounkidh—based on unique 
Escorial ms., copied from a text certified by Murhaf 
b. Usama in 610. Also ed. P.K. Hitti, Princeton 
1930, the standard edition. Translations: Deren- 
bourg, Autobiographie d’Ousama, in Revue de l’Orient 
Latin, ii (1894), 327-565, also printed separately, 
Paris 1895; Hitti, An Arab-Syrian gentleman and war- 
rior in the period of the Crusades, New York 1929; G. 
Rotter, Usama ibn Mungidh. Ein Leben im Kampf gegen 
Kreuzritterheere, Tubingen and Basel 1978; A. 
Miquel, Des enseignements de la vie. Souvenirs d’un gen- 
tilhomme syrien du temps des Crotsades, Paris 1983. On 
the language of the K. al-I“tibar, see 1. Schen, Usama 
ibn Mungidh’s Memoirs: some further light on Muslim 
Middle Arabic, in JSS, xvii (1972, 218-36, xviit 
(1973), 64-97, and G.R. Smith, A new translation of 
certain passages of the hunting section of Usama ibn Mun- 
gidh’s I%tibar, in JSS, xxvi (1981), 235-56. 

In addition, there are extensive citations of his 
poetry in the historical sources cited above; see 
especially Ibn ‘Asakir, ‘Imad al-Din, Yakit, Aba 
Shama and Ibn Khallikan. 

The only full-length study on the Bana Munkidh 
is Derenbourg, Ousama ibn Mounkidh: un émir syrien 
au premier stécle des Croisades. i. Vie d’Ousama, Paris 
1893. Ch. xii, ‘“Textes arabes inédits, par Ousama 
et sur Ousama’’, was also published separately, 
Paris 1893. Valuable data can also be gleaned from 
general historical studies on the period; see 
especially S. Zakkar, The emirate of Aleppo, 1004- 
1094, Beirut n.d. [ca. 1971]; idem, Madkhal da 
tarikh al-hurith al-salibiyya, Beirut 1972; rev. ed. 
1973; N. Elisséeff, Nur ad-Din, 3 vols., Damascus 
1967. (R. STEPHEN HUMPHREYS) 
MUNSARIH (see ‘aropj. 


MUNSHI (a.), correctly munshi?, a secretary, an 
exponent of the high-flown epistolary style general in 
mediaeval Islamic chanceries from the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury onwards and known as insha? [q.v.]. In the Per- 
sian and Indo-Muslim worlds, the term munshi was 
used for secretaries in the ruler’s chancery, e.g. 
among the Safawids, for the whom the State Scribe, 
the munshi al-mamalik, was a very important official 
who apparently shared responsibility for the Shah’s 
correspondence with the wak:“a-nuwis or Recorder 
(see Tadhktrat al-mulak, tr. Minorsky , London 1943, 
§ 23, pp. 61-2, 132). Subsequently, in Anglo-Indian 
usage, Europeans especially applied the term munshi 
to native teachers of the local Indian 
languages, such as Persian and Urdu, often in the 
anglicised form moonshee (see H. Yule and A.C. 
Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian collo- 
quial words and phrases, London 1903, 581). 

(C.E, Bosworty) 

MUNSIF (a.), literally, ‘‘one who metes out 
justice, insaf [g.v.]’’, a term used in Muslim Indian 
administration, and then in that of British India, to 
denote a legal official or judge of subordinate 
grade. In Mughal times, a chief munsif (munstf-1 mun- 
sifan) tried civil cases, especially those involving 
revenue questions, within a sarkar see R.C. Majum- 
dar (ed.), The history and culture of the Indian people. vii. 
The Mughul empire, 1974, 79, 84, 86). In British India, 
from 1793 onwards, it was the title of a native civil 
judge of the lowest grade (see Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian words and 
phrases, London 1886, 581, s.v. Moonszff).  (Ep.) 

MUNSIFA, Mounsirar (AsH‘AR —) (a.), the name 
given by the mediaeval Arabic critics and anthologists 
to those poems in which a description of the fights 
between tribes is accompanied by a recognition, 
with equity (insaf), of the opponent’s valour and 
the sufferings endured by the poet’s own side. 
This term, whose correct reading has not always been 
immediately recognised by the Arabic scholars who 
have come across it, appears in particular in the 
Tabakat al-shu‘ard? of Ibn Sallam (ed. J. Hell, Leiden 
1916, 33, 70; ed. M.M. Shakir, Cairo n.d., 121, 
233), in al-Djahiz’s Bayan (ed. Harn, iv, 23), in the 
Diwan of the pre-Islamic poet ‘Amr b. Kami?a (ed. 
C.J. Lyall, London 1919, p. II, 19) and in some 
other, later texts. Al-Baghdadi (Khizdna, ed. Bulak, 
ili, 520-1) has enabled us to resolve the problem of the 
correct reading of munstfa by citing the definition pro- 
posed by al-Tabarsi: ‘“The ash‘ar munsifa come within 
the category of equity meted out reciprocally (tandsuf). 
The ancient Arabs had kasidas in which their authors 
rendered justice (ansafa) to their enemies, spoke 
frankly about the violence of battle which each side 
had shown and described the circumstances of a 
sincere brotherhood’’. 

In these poems, which for a certain period enjoyed 
a remarkable vogue among the ruwat of Basra (see al- 
Djahiz, /oc. cit.), the fighting qualities of the opposing 
tribe are celebrated, and the poet puts them on the 
same level, in this respect, as those of his own group 
(... we appeared as like ... as two mills which one puts 
into motion; Muhalhil b. Rabi‘a, in Ibn Sallam, 
Tabakat, ed. Shakir, 33), it being understood that it is 
always the latter group which is victorious. This 
equality which is emphasised shows itself in the 
ardour of the fight, expressed if necessary by a com- 
parison with wild beasts (We fought together in a hand-to- 
hand struggle with the opposing heroes, like panthers face-to- 
face with lions; Khidash b. Zuhayr, in Ibn Sallam, 
Tabakat, 121; Aghani, ed. Beirut, xxii, 70-1), in the 
correspondence of movements, in the condition of the 
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weapons after the fight (They came back with broken 
lances, whtlst we had twisted swords; ‘Abd al-Sharik al- 
Djuhani, in the Hamasa of Abi Tammam, Cairo n.d., 
i, 179), in the seriousness of wounds (We returned to the 
fight, both of our sides, with burning wounds; ‘Amr b. 
Kami’a. Diwan, fragment no. II; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 
222) and in the tears of the women from both sides 
lamenting their dead (We made their womenfolk weep, 
whilst they made those of them weep who could no longer choke 
back their saliva; al-Mufaddal b. Ma‘shar, in al- 
Asma‘iyyat, ed. Shakir and Haran, Cairo n.d., 230-5). 

One may regard these poems as forming a fairly 
homogenous category on the level of form and of their 
basis. With reference to the form, the use of the wafir 
metre appears with striking frequency. Furthermore, 
the terrifying numerousness of the enemy warriors is 
expressed by Muhalhil b. Rabi‘a (Tabakat, 33), 
Khidash b. Zuhayr (op. cit., 121), al-Mufaddal b. 
Ma‘shar (op. cit., 233) and ‘Abd al-Sharik al-Djuhani 
(Hamasa of Abi Tammam, i, 177) by means of the 
same comparison in a hemistich common to all four of 
these poets: 

fa-di@ i “arid” baride” wa-dji?na... ‘‘They came [like] 
a cloud bringing hail, and we came ...”’ 

With reference to their basis, the ash‘ar munsifa con- 
stitute ‘‘an elegant means of vaunting oneself whilst at 
the same time recognising the enemy’s bravery, above 
all, without humiliating him, in such a way as to 
preserve the conditions of sincere brotherhood’’. In 
this respect, there are some verses which make one 
inevitably think of certain passages in the chansons de 
geste which reveal a secret hope of converting the 
people whom one is combatting. To a certain degree, 
the ash‘@r munsifa can be linked with the concept of 
hilm [q.v.], and are basically opposed to that of hidja? 
[g.v.], which aims at dishonoring the enemy by 
making him lose his ‘ird [g.v.]. Finally, one may note 
that this type of poetry is no longer attested after the 
coming of Islam, probably because the Arab tribes 
had by that time ceased to fight each other in the 
fashion of the Dyahiliyya. 

Bibliography: The examples which are extant 
have been gathered together by the present author 
in his study Sur l’expression arabe a8‘ar m.n.s.fat, in 
Mélanges Marcel Cohen, Paris [1970], 277-85. 

= (Cu. PELLAT) 

MUNTADJAB at-DIN, Imami Shi‘i scholar, 
born in 504/1110-11 and died, apparently, in 
575/1179-80, whose complete name is al-‘allama al- 
hafiz al-shaykh Abu °1-Hasan SAIi b. SUbayd Allah b. 
al-Hasan b. al-Husayn b. al-Hasan b. al-Husayn b. 
‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. Mtisa b. Babawayh al-Kummi 
al-Razi, known by the abbreviated name Ibn 
Babawayh and the honorific Muntadjab al-Din. 

From this onomastic formula, it may be deduced 
that he was descended from the family of Babawayh, 
originally of Kumm, well-known in circles of Shi‘i 
traditionists (it will suffice to mention his ancestor, the 
eminent Ibn Babawayh [q.v.]), of which he was to be 
the last representative to enjoy equivalent renown as 
a man of learning. From the tardjama devoted to him 
by one of his pupils, the Shafi al-Rafi in the K. al- 
Tadwin, and through the information to be found in 
his Fihrist (see below), it is possible to sketch the basic 
outline of his biography. Born at Rayy, where a 
branch of the Babawayh family had established itself, 
possibly in the time of his aforementioned ancestor, he 
was guided at a very early age towards study of the 
sciences of hadith, having the opportunity of meeting 
in Rayy all the masters who passed through this town. 
His travels for the purpose of study were to follow the 
academic itinerary of the period (Isfahan, Baghdad, 


al-Hilla, Kh’arazm, Tabaristan, Kazwin, Kashan 
and Nish4pir), and he was to assemble a quite respec- 
table list of teachers, giving him an unrivalled educa- 
tion in the field of hadith. 

The works attributed to him by the sources are four 
in number: (1) K. al-Arba%n ‘an al-arba‘in min al-arba‘Sin 
fi fadail Amir al-Mu?minin, a collection of forty hadiths 
on ‘Ali b. Abi Talib heard by forty of his teachers, of 
which the isnads are traced back to forty Sahdba; a 
manuscript copy has been preserved; (2) Ta°rikh al- 
Rayy, the dubious title of an anecdotal work devoted 
to the scholars of his city; quotations from it are to be 
found in the Lisan al-Mizan of Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani 
[¢.v-}; (3) al-‘Usra, a riséla concerning prayers, of 
which the authorship is however uncertain; and (4) 
Fihrist asami ‘ulama? al-Shi‘a wa-musannifihim, his most 
interesting work for the information which may be 
gleaned from it regarding the Imami community of 
the period. 

This is a book devoted to “ilm al-ridjal [g.v.] which 
refers, through its title, to a seminal work on this sub- 
ject, the Fihrist of Aba Dja‘far al-Tusi [9¢.v.], of which 
the author intends it to be an updated version. It con- 
tains brief bio-bibliographical articles arranged in 
alphabetical order and relating to 544 Imami ‘ulama?, 
most of them belonging to a period later than that of 
al-Tasi. From an onomastic point of view, the Fihrist 
of Muntadjab is the first text of Imami ‘i/m al-ridjal 
which presents the names of individuals according to 
the formula shuhra-lakab-kunya-ism ‘alam-nasab-nisba, 
whereas until his time, and even after, the formula 
ism ‘Salam-nasab-nisba-shuhra-lakab-kunya was almost a 
rule. Through the nisbas of the individuals and the 
biographical information, the impression is gained 
that the majority of them were born or resided in 
towns of Persia. 

Hitherto, use has been made of the copy preserved 
by Madjlisi in the Bikar al-anwar (lith. Tehran 1315, 
xxv. 2-13), but henceforward reference will be to the 
critical edition of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Tabataba’i (Kumm 
1404/1984-5), which is preceded by a_ well- 
documented Introduction and enriched by an Appen- 
dix containing the quotations borrowed by Ibn 
Hadjar al-‘Askalani from the Ta*rikh al-Rayy of Mun- 
tadjab al-Din. 

Bibliography: Rafit, K. al-Tadwin (ms. 
Topkapi Museum, see cat. Karatay, Istanbul 1966, 
ii, 509, no. 6329 K 1007, fols. 254b-256a); al-Hurr 
al-SAmili, Amal al-amil fi dhikr Sulama? djabal ‘Amil, 
lith. Tehran 1302, 54; Kh’ansari, Rawdat al-djannat 
ft ahwal al-‘ulama? wa ’l-sddat, lith. Tehran 1306, 
389-90; Mamakani, Tankih al-makal fi “lm al-ridjal, 
lith. Tehran 1352, ii, 297; Agha Buzurg Tihrani, 
al-Dhari‘a ila tasanif al-Shiva, Nadjaf, 1360/1941, 1, 
433-4; idem, Musaffa ’l-makal ft musannift “ilm al- 
ridjal, Tehran 1378/1959, 463-4; Muhammad ‘Ali 
Tabrizi al-Khiyabani, Rayhdanat al-adab ft taradjim al- 
ma‘rifin bi ’l-kunya aw al-lakab, 1371/1951-2, iv, 85- 
7; Kahhala, Mu‘djam, xiii, 7 (needs to be corrected). 

General references: A. Arioli, Due risdla 
imamite di ‘ilm al-rigal: materiali per l’Onomasticon 
Arabicum, in Rend. Acc. Lincet, xxxii/3-4 (March- 
April 1977), 233-44; idem, J! Kitab al-Tadwin I, in 
Annali di Ca’ Foscart, xvii/3 (1978), 39-50; idem, 
Introduzione allo studio del ‘itm ar-rijal imamita: le fonti, 
in Cahiers d’onomastique arabe, Paris 1979, 51-89; 
idem, Dei dotti contest. Note alla Diyafat al-ikhwan di 
Radi d-din Qazwini (xvii sec.), Paris 1981, 67-79; 
idem, Su una fonte di Mustawft Qazwini, in La Bisaccia 
dello Sheikh. Omaggio ad Alessandro Bausant islamista nel 
Sessantesimo compleanno, Venice, 29 May 1981, 
29-41. (A. ARIOL!) 
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aL-MUNTAFIK, a section of the Arab tribe of 
the Banu ‘Ukayl, which in turn is a subdivision of 
the great group of the ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a [q.v.]. 

1, In Pre-Islamic Arabia and the age of the 
conquests. Genealogy: al-Muntafik b. ‘Amir b. 
‘Ukayl (Wistenfeld, Gen. Tab., D. 19). The very 
scanty information in Wiustenfeld can be sup- 
plemented by the notice which Ibn al-Kalbi gives of 
the Banu ’Il-Muntafik (Djamharat al-nasab = Caskel 
and Strenziok, Tabellen, 104, Register 431); but this 
little clan nowhere appears to play a great part in early 
history. The territory inhabited by the Banu ’I- 
Muntafik is the same as that of the other divisions of 
the Band ‘Ukayl, in the south-west of Yamama; some 
places belonging to them are quoted by al-Bakri 
(Mu ‘diam, ed. Wiistenfeld, 567), Yakut (Mu‘djam, ed. 
Wistenfeld, i, 793-4; iv, 712, 1. 78; we may note that 
in these two passages al-Muntafik is said to be the sur- 
name of Mu‘awiya b. ‘SUkayl, while the usual 
genealogy makes this Mu‘awiya a son of al-Muntafik) 
and al-Hamdani (Dyazira, ed. D.H. Miller, 177, Il. 
12-15: note the mention of gold mines in their ter- 
ritory). The Banu ’l-Muntafik numbered among their 
clients the Banu Tathr (Wistenfeld, Gen. Tab., C 13), 
whose eponym was said to have been made a prisoner 
by them (Kitab al-Aghani', vii, 110); one of the few 
episodes of the pre-Islamic period in which this clan is 
mentioned is the battle of Shi‘b Djabala where Kays 
b. al-Muntafik distinguished himself (Aghani, x, 44; 
Nakd*id, ed. Bevan, 671 |. 12-672, |. 14, where Ibn 
Tufayl should be deleted). In the history of the origins 
of Islam, several of them appear as ambassadors of the 
Bani ‘Ukayl to the Prophet: such were Anas b. Kays 
b. al-Muntafik and Lakit b. ‘Amir b. al-Muntafik 
(Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 45, etc.; on the latter, the biographical 
collections have long discussions as to whether he is to 
be identified with this or that muhaddith: cf. among 
others Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, viii, 456). 

In the period of the conquests, the Banu ’I- 
Muntafik settled in the marshy region between Kifa 
and Basra (al-Kalkashandi, Nihdyat al-arab, 65-6). All 
that we know of them after this period is the names of 
a few individuals who held public offices: a certain 
‘Amr b. Mu‘awiya b. al-Muntafik, mentioned by al- 
Tabari, i, 3284 at end, as fighting at Siffin, is said by 
Ibn al-Kalbi to have been governor of Armenia and 
Adharbaydjan under Mu‘awiya; according to Ibn al- 
Kalbi, ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya b. Rabi‘a b. ‘Amir b. 
al-Muntafik was governor of Marw and Ahwaz, also 
under Mu‘awiya, and ‘Abida b. Kays b. al-Muntafik 
of Armenia, under Yazid I. These men are not men- 
tioned elsewhere: the same is true of the poet Djahm 
b. ‘Awf b. al-Husayn b. al-Muntafik (Ibn Hadjar, 
Isaba, ed. Sharafiyya, Cairo 1325, v, 124 follows Ibn 
al-Kalbi). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(G. Levit Detta Viva) 

2. In recent times. 

Together with the Al Bi Muhammad, the Bani 
Lam [¢.v.], the ‘Ubayd and sections of the Shammar, 
the Muntafik tribe dominated the area from Baghdad 
to Basra between the 17th to 19th centuries; until the 
late 19th century, Ottoman political and 
administrative control was tenuous at best, and 
always dependent on a delicate balance of alliances 
with different combinations of tribes. The rise of the 
Muntafik to power in early modern times began in the 
early 17th century, when a marriage alliance between 
the shaykhly house of Sa‘diin and the Afrasiyabs [¢.v.] 
of Basra resulted in the Muntafik defending Basra for 
the Afrasiyabs against a Persian attack in 1625. Later 
in the century, Shaykh Manr‘ al-Sa‘din captured 


Basra and the city stayed in the hands of the tribe until 
the Ottomans regained control in 1705 [see AHMAD 
m1]. 

Between 1750 and 1831, the year in which direct 
Ottoman control was, at least in theory, re- 
established, the pashaltk of Baghdad was ruled by a 
succession of Mamluks, at least part of whose survival 
in power depended on placating or cooperating with 
the major tribes (see T. Nieuwenhuis, Politics and 
society in early modern Iraq: Mamluk pashas, tribal shaykhs 
and local rule between 1802 and 1881, Amsterdam 1982); 
given the power vacuum in Baghdad, the Muntafik 
were instrumental in preventing Basra from falling to 
the forces of Karim Khan Zand {q.v.] in 1775. The 
tribe played an equally important role in checking 
Wahhabi incursions into southern ‘Irak from central 
Arabia, and took part in an Ottoman expedition to 
Hufuf in 1798-9 (M. Freiherr von Oppenheim, Die 
Beduinen, Bd. III, Die Beduinenstamme in Nord- und Mit- 
telarabien und im Irak, ed. W. Caskel, Wiesbaden 1952, 
415-29). 

By the mid-19th century, the confederation had 
reached the zenith of its territorial power, controlling 
the area between Samawa on the Euphrates and the 
Shatt al-‘Arab, from Kit on the Tigris southwards to 
‘Uzayr and from Kit eastwards to the Persian border, 
and members of the shaykhly family held the tax 
farms for much of southern Irak between 1831 and 
1869. However, the increasingly centralising 
tendency of Ottoman policies meant that the might of 
the Muntafik was already declining; in 1854 Shaykh 
Mansir al-Sa‘diin was forced to recognise the 
Ottoman occupation of Samawa; Suk al-Shuytikh was 
occupied in 1856, and by 1861 the tribe had given up 
the area between Shatra and Kal‘at Salih to the 
Ottomans. Some members of the Sa‘din family, 
notably Nasir Pasha, became incorporated into the 
Ottoman administration, while others, notably Man- 
sur Pasha and his son Sa‘diin, maintained their 
distance and tried, generally unsuccessfully, to resist 
the encroachments of the state. Nasir was appointed 
mutasarrif of the sandjak of the Muntafik by Midhat 
Pasha [q.v.], founded Nasiriyya [g.v.] as an 
administrative centre in 1872, and became first wali of 
Basra in 1875, while Sa‘diin b. Mansir, who became 
paramount shaykh in 1903, was eventually exiled by 
the Ottomans to Aleppo, where he died in 1911. In 
the First World War, the family generally supported 
the Ottomans until the capture of ‘Amara by the 
British in 1915; its best-known member, ‘Abd al- 
Muhsin al-Sa‘din, served several times as a 
parliamentary deputy and was twice Prime Minister 
of ‘Irak under the monarchy. 

In 1929 (von Oppenheim, of. cit., 448), the Mun- 
tafik confederation numbered some 75,000 tribesmen, 
divided into seven principal sections. It had been 
ruled at least since the end of the 17th century by 
members of a single family; the Sa‘diin, ashraf who 
had migrated to Mesopotamia from the Hidjaz, 
perhaps in the 15th century [see AL-BaTIHA]; the 
Sa‘din were Sunnis, while the rank-and-file 
tribesmen were Shi‘is, originally pastoral nomads, 
but increasingly through the 19th century sedentary 
cultivators. In their capacities as guardians and pro- 
tectors of the transit routes between Baghdad and 
Basra and principal suppliers of horses to British 
India, the Muntafik leaders generally maintained 
good relations with the East India Company’s 
representatives, who had played an important 
political role in the area since the end of the 18th 
century. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, the Sa‘dan 
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family had lost much of its former authority, largely 
because of the way in which the Muntafik tribal lands 
had been transferred out of the hands of their tradi- 
tional occupiers into its hands. Especially among the 
rice cultivators, the customary form of land tenure 
had virtually amounted to private property; they 
could sell, bequeath, inherit or mortgage their land. 
When the Sa‘diin family acquired tapu rights from the 
Ottomans in the early 1870s (under the terms of the 
1858 Land Law), they proceeded to lease their tithe- 
collecting rights to sarka/s or minor shaykhs, with the 
result that they were ‘‘increasingly viewed as merely 
absentee landlords and were resented accordingly”’ 
(Albertine Jwaideh, Aspects of land tenure and social 
change in late Oitoman times, in Tarif Khalidi (ed.), Land 
tenure and social transformation in the Middle East, Beirut 
1984; 333-56); in consequence, they lost much of the 
social and political control which they had tradi- 
tionally exercised over the Muntafik tribesmen. 
During and especially after the First World War, the 
Muntafik area was notorious for its lawlessness, and 
there were serious tribal risings as late as 1936. A 
Muntafik Land Commission was set up in 1929 to try 
to resolve long-standing disputes over title, but its 
efforts were frustrated by powerful landlord interests, 
which the British mandatory authorities had done 
much to bolster and support (P. Sluglett, Britain in 
Iraq 1914-1932, London 1976). 

Bibliography (in addition to works mentioned in 
the text): S.H. Longrigg, Four centuries of modern 
Traq, Oxford 1925; ‘A. al-SAzzawi, SAsha?ir al-Irak, 
i-iii, Baghdad 1953-5; S.H. Longrigg, Iraq 1900- 
1950, Oxford 1953; H. Batatu, The old social classes 
and revolutionary movements of Iraq; a study of Iraq’s old 
landed and commercial classes and of its Communists, 
Ba‘thists and Free Officers, Princeton 1978; M. 
Farouk-Sluglett and P. Sluglett, The transformation of 
land tenure and rural social structure in central and southern 
Traq, 1870-1958, in IJMES, xv (1983), 491-505. 

(P. SLucLETT) 

AL-MUNTASIR sbi ‘LLAH, Ast Dya‘rFar Munam- 
MAD B. Dya‘rar, ‘Abbasid caliph, reigned 247- 
8/861-2, and son of the preceeding caliph al- 
Mutawakkil by a Greek slave concubine Hubshiyya. 

Towards the end of al-Mutawakkil’s reign, it had 
been the aim of his vizier ‘Ubayd Allah b. Yahya b. 
Khakan to get the succession changed from the 
caliph’s original choice as wali al-‘ahd to another son 
al-Mu‘tazz. Al-Muntasir was involved in the con- 
spiracy of the Turkish soldiery which led to the 
caliph’s death [see aL-MUTAWAKKIL], and himself 
received the bay‘a [q.v.} at the palace of al-Dja‘fariyya 
on Wednesday, 4 Shawwal 247/11 December 861, 
when he was 25 years old. His chief executive was the 
vizier Ahmad b. al-Khasib, his former secretary, 
whose policy, in concert with the Turkish com- 
manders Wasif and Bugha al-Saghir, was to get the 
claims of the next heirs, the brother al-Mu‘tazz and 
al-Mu?ayyad, set aside lest, should either of the latter 
achieve power, he might take vengeance for his father 
al-Mutawakkil’s murder. Ahmad persuaded _al- 
Muntasir to get the succession changed (Safar 
248/April 862) and managed to get his rival Wasif 
sent off to lead the summer raid against Byzantium. 

During his brief six months’ reign, little else is 
recorded of al-Muntasir’s activities, although the 
sources stress his intelligence and fairness, and, in 
contradistinction to his father’s strongly Sunni and 
anti-Mu‘tazili attitudes, his consideration for the 
“Alids; he gave back to them the estates at Fadak [g.v.} 
originally claimed by Fatima, together with other 
‘Alid properties, and allowed pilgrimage once more to 


their graves and shrines. Al-Muntasir fell ill and died 
at Samarra on Thursday, 25 Rabi‘ I 248/29 May 862 
or shortly thereafter; the choice of the Turkish guards 
and the vizier Ahmad b. al-Khasib—avoiding the sur- 
viving sons of al-Mutawakkil for the reason men- 
tioned above—now fell on a grandson of al- 
Mu‘tasim’s, Ahmad b. Muhammad _ al-Musta‘in 
{g-2.]. 

Bibliography: Ya‘kubi, Tarikh, ii, 594-6, 601-3; 
Tabari, iii, 1471-1501, Eng. tr. J.L. Kraemer, 
Albany 1989, 195-274; Mas‘tdi, Muridj, vii, 290- 
323, ix, 52 = §§ 2978-4013, 3626; Aghani, see 
Guidi, Tables alphabétiques, s.v.; K. al-‘Uyan wa ’l- 
hada*tk, 554-62; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, vii, 95- 
100, 103-5, 109, 111-16; Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, 
Fawait al-wafayat, Balak 1283-9, ii, 184-5, ed. Ihsan 
‘Abbas, Beirut 1973-4, iii, 317-19; Ibn al-Tiktaka, 
Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 327-9, Eng. tr. Whitting, 
237-8; Ibn Khaldin, K. al-‘Tbar, iii, 282; G. Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen, ii, 351 ff.; Sir W. Muir, The 
Caliphate, its rise, decline and fall, new edn. by Weir, 
531; E. Herzfeld, Die Ausgrabungen von Samarra, vi, 
Geschichte der Stadt Samarra, Hamburg 1948, 202-30; 
Sourdel, Vizirat Sabbaside, i, 283-5, 287-9; H. Ken- 
nedy, The Prophet and the age of the Caliphates, London 
1986, 172-3. (C.E. Bosworty) 
MURABBA‘ {see MusAMMAT]. 

MURABIT {see ripar]. 

AL-MURABITUN (a.), known in European usage 
as the ALMoravips, a dynasty of Berber origin 
which ruled in North Africa and then Spain during 
the second half of the 5th/11th century and the first 
half of the 6th/12th century before being replaced by 
another Berber dynasty, that of the Almohads or al- 
Muwahhidin [q.v.]. The Almoravids are mentioned 
in the anonymous 12th century Troubadour song 
Chevalier, mult estes guariz: ‘Quant Deu a vus fait sa 
clamur Des Turs e des Amoraviz’’, ‘‘Knights, your 
salvation is assured since God has appealed to you to 
take His side against the Turks and Almoravids’’. 
This word was once assumed to be derived from a 
type of “‘warrior-monk’’ who inhabited a ribat [g.v.], 
a fortified convent on the frontiers of Islam, and this 
sense is no doubt the correct one in several instances 
(see E, Doutté, Les Marabouts, extr. from RHR, xl-xli 
[1904], 29 ff.). However, as will be seen, the Saharan 
Murabitin may well have regarded their name as 
metaphorical, a spiritual discipline rather than a 
literal toponymic or geographical nomenclature 
attached to a convent or a retreat, and they may have 
simply regarded themselves as being affiliated initially 
to the Dar al-Murabitin that had been established by the 
Sasi divine Wadjadj b. Zalwi al-Lamti at Agli near 
Tiznit in southern Morocco (see the arguments of 
P.F. de Moraes Farias, The Almoravids, in Bull. IFAN, 
xxix, ser. B., 3-4 (1967), 821-43, and F. Meier, 
Almoraviden und Marabute, in WI, xxi [1939], 80-163). 

Under the name al-Murabitin is to be understood, 
more especially, the royal dynasty founded by several 
branches of the Berber-speaking nomadic Sanhadja 
(Znaga) which, grouped under the authority of a 
religious leader, invaded and conquered the Maghrib 
in the first half of the 5th/11th century, afterwards 
crossing over into Andalusia and conquering that as 
well. 

In the first centuries of Islam, the sub-divisions of 
the Sanhadja of the Western and Central Saharan 
regions (on these tribes, see T. Lewicki, Les origines de 
l’'Islam dans les tribus berbéres du Sahara Occidental, in ST, 
xxii [1970], 203-14) who wore a face-muffler, cover- 
ing the mouth and chin (litham [q.v.}) and who were 
known collectively as the mulaththamin by the Arab 
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geographers, inhabited that region of the Sahara 
traversed by the Saharan salt [see azALAy] and slave 
caravans and known to the Arab geographers as the 
Kakudam or Nisar desert. They lived a nomadic 
existence there, as do the Sahrawis and the Tuareg 
down to the present day. 

The Muslim writers by no means agree, in matter 
of details, over the events that first brought about the 
creation of the movement of the Murabitun in these 
remote areas, though in broad terms they trace its 
genesis as follows. 

1. Origins and history in North Africa. 

Two works in particular are our oldest surviving 
sources for the record of the circumstances that led to 
the rise of the movement: (a) Tartib al-madartk wa- 
takrib al-masalik li-ma‘rifat alam madhhab Malik by the 
Kadi Abu ’1-Fadl ‘Iyad b. Misa al-Yahsubi al-Sabti, 
476-544/1083-1149 [¢.v.] (see H.T. Norris, New 
evidence on the life of “Abdallah b. Yasin and the origins of 
the Almoravid movement, in Jnal. Afr. Hist., xxii [1971], 
255-68); and (b) Kitab al-Masalik wa *l-mamalik by Aba 
SUbayd ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad 
b. Ayyub al-Bakri, written in 460/1068. One of the 
most important Arabic sources that was specifically 
concerned with the Almoravids is now lost. Its author, 
Ibn al-Sayraff Aba Bakr Yahya b. Muhammad b. 
Yusuf al-Ansari al-Ishbili (d. 557/1174) was a 
secretary of the amir ‘Ali b. Yusuf b. Tashufin, and 
his work was entitled a/-Anwaér al-djaltyya ft akhbar al- 
dawla al-Murabitiyya. However, Ibn ‘Idhari and the 
anonymous author of the Kitab al-Hulal al-mawshiyya 
appear to have drawn upon material from this missing 
work for their accounts. 

In the first half of the 5th/11th century a man of 
piety, either a tribal chief or a jurist, of the Djaddala 
or Gudiala [q.v.] (who were then centred in the regions 
of the Sakiya al-Hamra?, the Rio de Oro and the 
Trarza of Mauritania), undertook the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He was known as al-Djawhar b. Sakkum (this 
detail is confirmed by the Kadi ‘lyad and by Ibn al- 
Athir, likewise by al-Bakri who, however, suggests 
that his status with two colleagues, Ayyar and 
Intakka, was only that of a jurist. The majority of the 
sources furnish the name of the chief as Yahya b. 
Ibrahim al-Gudali). On his way back to the Western 
Sahara, he met in Kayrawan the teacher of Maliki law 
Abid ‘Imran al-Ghafdjami al-Fasi (a detail omitted by 
the Kadi ‘lyad, though mentioned by al-Bakri). He in 
his turn recommended the jurist/chief to visit Wadjadj 
b. Zalwi al-Lamti, whose Dar al-Murabitin was situated 
in the Moroccan Sts (at Agli or Malkus). Touched 
by al-Djawhar’s desire to educate his tribe further in 
Maliki orthodoxy, and seeing in him an ally of 
military potential, Wadjadj sent him southwards into 
the desert, accompanied by his chief pupil, ‘Abd Allah 
b. Yasin al-Djazuli, who had studied for seven years 
in Cordova. 

‘Abd Allah b. Yasin resided for some time amongst 
the Djaddala, though he also seems to have become 
acquainted with the princely families of the Lamtuna 
[g.v] who were related to the Djaddala, despite fre- 
quent tribal conflicts with them, and who were geo- 
graphically centred in the more southerly region of the 
Adrar {q.v.] of Mauritania and in Taganit. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yasin was a strict Maliki. He enforced the 
Shari‘a penalties to the letter and even issued a fatwa 
that authorised the slaying of al-Djawhar b. Sakkum 
who had first accompanied him into the desert. Both 
the Kad: ‘Iyad and al-Bakri describe the severe 
discipline that was imposed upon those murabitiin who 
entered into the ribat of Ibn Yasin. According to the 
Kadi ‘lyad (Madarik, éd. Bakir, iv, 781) ‘‘All were 


obedient to him and to the faith he followed in the way 
he conducted his affairs there. His recorded decisions 
are well known and remembered, and they memorise 
his fatawa and his answers [to legal questions]. They 
do not depart from them. He made all of them 
observe the congregational prayer and he punished 
those who did not observe it, ten lashes for every rak‘a 
which one of them missed, since they were in his view 
those for whom no prayer was proper save if led by an 
Imam. This was due to their ignorance in reciting (the 
Kur?an) and in praying (the statutory prayers)’’. 

These disciplinary measures necessitated the return 
of ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin to consult his master Wadjadj 
b. Zalwi, according to al-Bakri. All the sources, how- 
ever widely they may differ, are in accord that the 
movement of the Murdabitin was inspired by a militant 
and expansionist ideology conceived by ‘Abd Allah b. 
YAasin. As far as we can tell from the writings of Kadi 
‘lyad, it was not to the fore in the Dar of Wadjadj b. 
Zalwi which was ‘‘built in the Sis for the purpose of 
study and for pious purposes’’. 

The later historians centre the activities of the 
Murabitiin at this stage in a hermitage base for ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yasin, for Yahya b. Ibrahim (or al-Djawhar 
b. Sakkum) and for the princes of the Lamtina who 
joined the movement, Yahya b. ‘Umar and Abi Bakr 
b. ‘Umar. Located near the mouth of the Senegal 
river, or along the coast near Nouakchott, or on 
Arguin island, it became the rallying point for 
neophytes who flocked to join the movement. They, 
the Lamtina and Massiifa as well as Djaddala, were 
organised into a raiding force that subdued the adja- 
cent Sanhadja and they may have made common 
cause with pious Muslim rulers (such as Wardjabi b. 
Rabis) and their subjects along the Senegal river in 
Takrir. 

However, neither the Kadi ‘Iyad nor al-Bakri attach 
any importance to such a waterside centre. Their total 
silence suggests that later historians may have 
invented it or given it an inflated significance in order 
to explain the meaning of niba¢ by a more graphical 
and conventional exegesis. Instead, al-Bakri describes 
the foundation of a town by ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin as his 
headquarters, in which all its habitations were of a 
uniform height and which bore the name of Arat- 
nanna. This Berber word supplies no clear indication 
of its location, suggesting either a low-lying or hollow 
place for water (according to the Znaga-speaking 
Mauritanian scholar al-Mukhtar b. Hamidun), or 
simply ‘‘our thing’’, aret nenna, ‘‘la chose que nous 
avons dite (ordonnée)’’ (according to the opinion of 
Salem Chaker) (see M. Brett, Islam and trade in the 
Bilad al-Sudan, tenth-eleventh century AD, in Jnal. Afr. 
Hist, xxiv [1983], 431-40). 

Whatever changes may have taken place within the 
Saharan leadership (and it is clear from all the sources 
that the Lamtina Sanhadja were rapidly to become 
the élite group, the ‘‘Praetorian Guard’’ of the 
Miurabitin), ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin was to keep for 
himself the supreme direction of affairs and the 
political and financial administration of the 
brotherhood. He entrusted his faithful disciple Yahya 
b. ‘Umar al-Lamtini (whom on one occasion he had 
had flogged), with the leadership of the army and 
named him Amir al-Muslimin. This army fought to the 
death with spears, arranged in solid phalanxes, and it 
was to face the Djaddala at the battle of T.b.f-r.1-y in 
the Rio de Oro region. This was a pyrrhic victory 
strategically though an important one politically, 
since it marked the withdrawal of Djaddala support 
from the movement and their adoption of a generally 
hostile attitude towards its Saharan and Sudanic 
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objectives. The conquest of Saharan border towns 
such as Awdaghust {g.v.], nominally subject to the 
ruler of Ghana, was undertaken by the Lamtuna who, 
until almost the very end of the Almoravid dynasty 
were to hold the reins of power and who were in fact 
to become synonymous with it. 

According to the Kadi ‘Iyad, ‘‘The whole Sahara 
passed under the control of the Murabitdn, likewise 
that region beyond it in the country of the Masmitda, 
the kibla and the Sis after many wars. Then he (sc. 
SAbd Allah b. Yasin) led the people forth to fight the 
infidel Bargh awata and he raided them with Abu Bakr 
b. ‘Umar as the chief of a mighty company of 
Murabitin and Masmiuda. It is said that they were 
50,000 men on foot or mounted. He occupied their 
city of Tamasna. The Barghawata fled before him in 
their mountains and in their thickets and the army 
advanced after them. ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin was left 
alone with a few of his companions. A great host (of 
Barghawata) met him and he fought them fiercely. He 
perished as a martyr (actually at Kurifalalt), may God 
have mercy upon him. That was in the year 
450/1058’’. The raids that were carried out in the 
Wadi Dar‘a and the Sis region were vital to the 
triumph of the Almoravids in Morocco and indeed in 
the whole of North Africa. 

The spiritual successor to ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin was 
Sulayman b. ‘Adda, who died in 452/1060. He was a 
far slighter personality and a jurist and, like his 
brother, Abu ’l-Kasim b. ‘Addi, who survived him, 
had been a companion of Wadjadj b. Zalwi in his Dar 
al-Murabitin at Agli. Another jurist who is mentioned 
by the Kadi ‘Ilyad was Limtad (Limtan?) b. Nafir al- 
Lamtini who was responsible for the death of Mas‘ad 
b. Wanudin al-Zanati, the ruler of Sidjilmasa {q.v.], 
when the followers of ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin attacked the 
city in 445/1053-4. He was a puritanical reformist and 
his rulings were formulated in a fatwa, in Arabic or in 
Berber, which was to become a major statement of 
legal and spiritual policy amongst the Murdbitin and 
was to be held in honour and respect in the Sahara 
until the following century. 

Yahya b. ‘Umar was killed in the battle of 
T.b.f.r.l.y against the rebellious Djaddala in 447- 
8/1055-7. He was succeeded by his brother Abu Bakr 
b. ‘Umar who, as the chief commander of the 
Almoravids, marched northwards into the heart of 
Morocco. Following Tarudant, Aghméat fell, and Abt 
Bakr married queen Zaynab, the widow of the king of 
that city. She was of the Berber Nafzawa [g.v.] and 
her beauty, her intelligence and her wealth assured 
her a permanent place amongst the legendary queens 
of Islam. At this stage, Aba Bakr was the uncontested 
leader of the Almoravid movement. Coins were struck 
in his name. By 452/1060 he had subjugated the 
Barghawata {q¢.v.]. Shortly afterwards, Abu Bakr was 
informed that Buluggin, lord of the Kal‘a of the Banu 
Hammad, was marching with a large force against the 
countries of the extreme Maghrib, and at the same 
time those portions of the Sanhadja who had remained 
in the desert (Lamtina Murabitin, Djaddala 
opponents and elements of the Gazila, the tribe of 
‘Abd Allah b. Yasin) were engaged in a fratricidal 
warfare. He left the north, initially as a temporary 
measure, in order to return to the desert in order to 
establish peace amongst the Almoravids. Before he 
left, Abi: Bakr gave the command over the troops and 
the direction of affairs to Yusuf b. Tashufin [g.2.]. He 
also divorced Zaynab, who became the wife of Yasuf 
b. Tashufin in 453/1061. Under Yusuf, the conquests 
of the Almoravids continued throughout North 
Africa, beyond Tilimsan and including the central 


Maghrib. Abd Bakr, after having re-established order 
in the desert and having received the news of his 
cousin’s success, returned northwards in order to 
resume the command of the Almoravids. However, 
following Zaynab’s advice, Yusuf b. Tashufin loaded 
him with gifts and made him understand clearly that 
he was not interested in relinquishing to him supreme 
authority over the Almoravid movement. Abi Bakr 
accepted that he had no alternative, and after a stay 
of some time in Aghmat he eventually returned to the 
Western Sahara. He is frequently credited with the 
conquest and conversion of Ghana some time prior to 
his death in 480/1087. This specific year is far from 
certain. The Kitab al-Istibsar dates its unlikely occur- 
rence as early as 462/1069-70 and Ibn ‘Idhari to 
468/1075-6. Equally uncertain is the date of the con- 
version of Ghana to Islam. This is now thought to 
have occurred peacefully in the early 12th century, by 
which time the Almoravid movement was in its last 
death throes in the Maghrib (see H.J. Fisher’s review 
article, Early Arabic sources and the Almoravid conquest of 
Ghana, in Jnal. of Afr. Hist., xxiii [1982], 549-60, and 
Fisher, The conquest that never was: Ghana and the 
Almoravids, 1076. Part 1. The external Arabic sources, in 
History in Africa, ix [1982], 21-59, and Part IT. The local 
oral sources, in ibid., x [1983], 53-78). 

The diagram on p. 586 illustrates the relationship of 
the Sanhadja aristocracy as far as it can be obtained 
from the Arabic sources. 

When Yusuf b. Tashufin died in 500/1106-7, he 
bequeathed to his son SAli a vast empire, comprising 
the countries of the Maghrib, a part of Ifrikiya and 
Muslim Spain (extending to the north as far as 
Fraga). His fame was a matter of Muslim pride in the 
Mashrik, to the extent that Aba’ Hamid al-Ghazali 
[q.v.] expressed a strong desire to meet him. Accord- 
ing to the Kitab Mafakhir al-Barbar [q.v.] (composed 
about 712/1312), ‘It is sufficient honour and pride for 
the Maghrib that there was one who spoke with the 
authority of an amir in it, namely that one who is 
pleased to be addressed and who deems permissible an 
epistle directed to him, the shaykh and Imam, the great 
scholar, Hudjdjat al-Islam, the pride of mankind, the 
example of the umma, the supreme Jmam Abi Hamid 
al-Ghazali —may God be pleased with him— for he 
wrote to Abi YaSqub Yusuf b. Tashufin as follows. 
“One with a hundred thousand fighters without their 
followers, the one whose name is mentioned (in the 
Friday sermon) from more than two thousand pulpits, 
whose country extends in distance for five months on 
the march, verily, its limit (in the north) adjoins the 
land of the Franks, next to Saragossa, of the land of 
Aragon, while its other extremity (in the south) 
adjoins the country of Ghana in the land of the 
Sudan’. Ironically, al-Ghazali’s books were burned 
publicly in Seville during Almoravid rule. 

The descendants of Yusuf b. Tashufin succeeded 
each other on the throne of Marrakush [g. v. | (founded 
by Abd Bakr b. ‘Umar in ca. 1070 and built by Yusuf 
b. Tashufin) for less than half-a-century, and the 
dynasty of the Almoravids was to be destroyed in the 
Maghrib when the Almohads [see aL-MUWAHHIDON], 
whose founder Ibn Tumart [g.v.] had dismissed the 
Almoravids as masked and uncouth shepherds and 
anthropomorphists (mudjassima), now led by ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min, conquered Marrakush (541/1146-7) and 
killed the last Almoravid ruler of Yusuf’s house, Ishak 
b. ‘Ali b. Ytisuf. Shortly after this, the Almohads con- 
quered Spain with the help of the Andalusian 
Muslims who had grown weary of the Almoravid 
occupation (see below). Since 539/1144-5 the armies 
of the Almohads had crossed over into Spain and, 
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Djaddala/Gudala Lamtina Massiifa 
(Atlantic coast (Adrar and (the Wadi 
and the Sakiya Tiris) Dar‘a, the 
al-Hamra?) Hawd, 
Taghaza) 
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(d. ca. 1040) 
Yahya (Djawhar?) daughter Ibrahim Muhammad Hamid 
(d. 1048?) 
Ibrahim Safiyya = ‘Umar Tashufin 
Abi Zakariyya Abi Bakr Yanni Yusuf 
Yahya (d. 1087) 
(d. 1056) 


with the death of the Almoravid governor of Spain 
Yahya b. Ghaniya al-Massifi (543/1148-9) the 
authority of the Almoravids in the peninsula came to 
an end. 

The last stage of decline was rapid, and Nevill Bar- 
bour has summarised the reasons for it as follows: 
“The Empire fell when the Almoravids realised that 
they could not sustain their struggle on two fronts, 
against the Christians in al-Andalus and_ the 
Masmida in southern Morocco. They were also faced 
with internal chaos and dissension in al-Andalus. 
Their fall took place over a brief period of time. It 
began in 1121 and rapidly worsened after 1141. The 
struggle with the Masmiida lasted from 1125 to 1147. 
Almoravid rule ended save in the Balearic Islands and 
Ifriqiya, where, under the Masstfa Bani Ghaniya, it 
lasted well into the thirteenth century. Yisuf had 
counselled his son, SAIi, not to stir up the people of the 


Atlas mountains and those Masmiida who were 
beyond them. The policy failed completely’. 

To this may be added a further cause. There was a 
growing tension between the Lamtiina and Massifa 
Sanhadja who were Murdbitiin. This was especially 
true in the eastern Maghrib where commercial routes 
linked al-Andalus, particularly Almeria, to the Niger 
bend via Wahran. The eastern trade routes that 
developed benefited the Massiifa rather than the 
Lamtina who controlled the Mauritanian Adrar 
western route, betwixt Marrakush and the Almoravid 
capital in the Western Sahara Azuki, the farik Lamtini 
which was the axis for the Almoravids invasion of the 
Maghrib when the movement was in its infancy. In 
this dispute between Saharan tribes on Moroccan and 
Algerian soil, some leading commanders of the 
Masstfa sided with the Almohads against the 
Lamtina. 


Chronological table of the rulers of the Almoravids 





1. Yahya b. Ibrahim al-Djaddali 
2. Yahya b. SUmar (d. 447 or 448/1055-7) 


3. Aba Bakr b. ‘Umar (d. 480/1087-8 
in the Sudan) 


4. Yusuf b. Tashufin, 
5. SAli b. Yusuf, 3 ” 
6. Tashufin b. ‘Ali, mm % 
7. Ibrahim b. Tashufin, ,, - 


8. Ishak b. ‘Ali, ” ” 


Successive chiefs of the 
Sanhadja in the Sahara, 
recognising the 

spiritual authority of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yasin (d. 451/1059) 


Amir al-Muslimin 453-500/1961-1107 
500-37/1107-43 

537-9 or 541/1143-5 or 1147) 
soon dethroned. 


killed at the taking of Marrakush by 


the Almohads (541/1146-7). 


2. The legacy of the Almoravids in the 
Maghrib. 
The Almoravids, especially in al-Andalus, were 


branded for centuries as arrogant and uncouth, unlet- 
tered, legalistic and intolerant barbarians. Describing 
their rule in al-Andalus, S. Lane-Poole in his The 
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Moors in Spain, London 1887, 181, remarked: ‘“The 
reign of the Puritans had come, and without a Milton 
to soften its austerity. The poets and men of letters, 
who had thriven at the numerous little courts, where 
the most bloodthirsty despot had always a hearty and 
appreciative welcome for a man of genius, and would 
generally cap his verses with impromptu lines, were 
disgusted with the savage Berbers, who could not 
understand their refinements, and who when they 
sometimes attempted to form themselves upon the 
model of the cultivated tyrants who had preceded 
them, made so poor an imitation that it was impos- 
sible to help laughing. The free-thinkers and men of 
broad views saw nothing very encouraging in the 
accession to power of the fanatical priests who formed 
the Almoravides’ advisers, and who were not only 
rapidly opposed to anything that savoured of philoso- 
phy, but read their Koran exclusively through the 
spectacles of a single commentator’’. 

Recent Western writers, N. Barbour amongst 
them, have adopted a more sympathetic approach. 
They have sensed an achievement in a number of 
respects and have pin-pointed several permanent 
religious and cultural innovations that were intro- 
duced within the Maghrib which can confidently be 
attributed to the Almoravids. These include : 

(a) The unification of Morocco. 

When the Almoravids entered it they found it split 
into petty tribal principalities; when they were 
unseated by the Almohads, Morocco had emerged as 
a unified country. 

(b) In Morocco, and in the Maghrib in general, under 
the rule of the Almoravids, there was a rapid 
assimilation of Andalusian civilisation. Use 
was made of Spanish Muslim architects and 
engineers. Secretaries, who were Andalusians, rose to 
a high position. Yusuf b. Tashufin took into his ser- 
vice Ibn al-Kasira, the former secretary of al- 
Mu‘tamid of Seville whom he had deposed. SAIi b. 
Yusuf employed a number of great Andalusian prose 
writers in his chancellery, for example Ibn ‘Abdiin 
and Ibn Abi ’I-Khisal. Influences from the peninsula 
are apparent in Moroccan and Algerian architecture. 
Much of the Karawiyyin [q.v.] in Fez (Fas) dates from 
the era of the Almoravids, having been extended by 
‘Ali’s order. Another important monument of the 
period is the Kubbat al-Barddiyyin in Marrakush. 
The finest surviving monument of the Almoravids is 
the great mosque in Tilimsan, where Andalusian 
influence is very strong. It was completed in 530/1136 
and was modelled on the Grand Mosque in Cordova. 
(c) In the Maghrib, the authority of the Almoravid 
state rested upon two foundations. First, the 
domination of the Sanhadja who settled in 
numbers in the cities and who were the governors at 
a local level, with a particular influence in regions 
such as Zammur (the Banu Amghar). Since the house 
of Abu Bakr b. ‘Umar and Yusuf b. Tashufin proudly 
disclaimed Berber blood and in agnates boasted of a 
Himyaritic pedigree, a number of Arab judges, 
especially those of Kahtanid stock, were appointed to 
senior positions. The Sanhadja Murabitun constituted 
a military and political élite, especially the Lamtana, 
Lamta and Massifa. They formed a veritable caste 
and were distinguished from other Arab-Berber 
groups by their dztham. The Lamtina led the social 
aristocracy, and their fighting men constituted the 
core of the army. They played a leading role in the 
navy, and they occupied most of the higher 
administrative posts. ‘Ali b. Tashufin made use of 
Christian cavalry troops alongside his negro units 
(which were to play a crucial part in the battle of al- 


Zallaka, see below). He was the first ruler in the 
Maghrib to employ Christian mercenaries (see, in 
particular, J.F.P. Hopkins, Medieval Muslim government 
in Barbary, 54-5). Their military skill and foreign 
blood enabled the rulers to dispense with African units 
that were recruited on a tribal basis. Second, the 
authority of the fukaha’. This axiom of Almoravid 
Islam had a positive contribution to make, though this 
was to be outweighed by baleful and negative 
features. The legal manuals of Malikism were to be 
cherished, studied in depth, copied and commentated 
upon, notwithstanding the fact that a number of 
features of customary habit and law amongst the 
Saharan Sanhadja, for example the exceedingly free 
life of their womenfolk in male society, was to be 
tolerated in the Maghrib, arousing the wrath of Ibn 
Timart, amongst others. The Kuran itself and the 
Prophetic traditions were relegated to a secondary 
status, and scholastic theology (‘i/m al-kalam) was con- 
demned as a system of thought which undermined the 
faith. The lofty moral ethic of the early Almoravids, 
which appears to have survived ‘Abd Allah b. Y4sin’s 
own breach of some of its principles, was eventually to 
succumb to the refined and effete life in Spain and the 
Maghrib. Despite a certain Sifi flavour in the life- 
style of the Saharan men in their early ribdts, the 
Almoravids were to become opposed to Stfism, which 
in some regions, such as the Almoravid Sahara, was 
to make an appearance at a relatively recent date. The 
thoughts of al-Ghazali, however, made a mark in 
Almoravid Fez through ‘Ali b. Hirzihim (d. 
541/1146). Ribats of a Saft character were to be built 
in the Maghrib at the beginning of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury, notwithstanding the narrow dogmatic vision of 
the Almoravid state. 

3. The legacy of the Almoravids in the Sahara 
andthe Western Sadan. This legacy was to survive 
until the present day in Mauritania [see MURITANTYA], 
in Mali [g.v.], in the Niger Republic [g.v.] and in 
parts of Northern Nigeria. It may be summarised as 
follows: 

(a) The foundation of the town of Aziigi (vars. 
Azuggi, Azukki, Azukki) as the southern capital of the 
Almoravids. It lies 10 km NW of Atar. According to 
al-Bakri, it was a fortress, surrounded by 20,000 
palms, and it had been founded by Yanna b. ‘Umar 
al-Hadjdj, a brother of Yahya b. ‘Umar. It seems 
likely that Aztigi became the seat of the Kadi Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan al-Murdadi al-Hadramt (to cite both 
the Kadi ‘Iyad and Ibn Bashkuwél), who died there in 
489/1095-6 (assuming Aztigi to be Azkid or Azkd). 
The town was for long regarded as the ‘‘capital of the 
Almoravids’’, well after the fall of the dynasty in 
Spain and even after its fall in the Balearic Islands. It 
receives a mention by al-Idrisi, al-Zuhri and other 
Arab geographers. It may also have been known in 
mediaeval Europe, appearing in the romance of 
Willehalm (see the tr. by Marion E. Gibbs and M. 
Johnson of Wolfram von Eschenbach, Penguin Classics, 
Harmondsworth 1894, 174) as Azagouc (‘‘the blacks 
from Azagouc are a stone wall against attacks’’). On 
the archaeology and history of Azugi, see A.W. Ould 
Cheikh and B. Saison, Vie(s) et mort(s) de Al-Imam al- 
Hadrami. Autour de la postérité saharienne du mouvement 
almoravide (Ile-17e s.), in Arabica, xxxiv/1 (1987), 
48-79. 

(b) The tradition of Murabit ancestry, ultimately going 
back to the Tubba‘s of Himyar, amongst several 
Mauritanian and Tuareg groups (for example the 
Lamtuna, Idaw ‘Ish, Igdalen, Kel Es-Stk). This has 
had a literary importance, as likewise a lineal one. 
(c) Linked to the above, a geste that is widely known 
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in Mauritania, in Senegal and the Western Sahara, 
about the exploits of Aba Bakr b. ‘Umar and his mar- 
tyred spiritual counsellor, the Jmam al-Hadrami. 
Associated with this theme is the story of the martyr- 
dom of Aba Bakr in wars against the dog-owning 
pagan negroes of Bafur of Ghana and the ‘‘Mountain 
of Gold’’ (Djabal al-Dhahab). It is significant that these 
folk-legends and romances appear to have survived 
for centuries and to take preference over other Hilalr 
and non-Hilali type gestes that have penetrated and 
moulded the legends of other Arabic-speaking com- 
munities in North Africa. The longevity of Aba Bakr 
as a heroic figure is vividly illustrated by the Catalan 
Map of Charles V (1375), and other such mediaeval 
maps, where King Abi (Bua)Bakr, mounted and 
veiled on a camel and carrying a Murabit whip, is 
depicted next to Mansa Misa [q.v.], King of Mali (for 
representative examples, see H.T. Norris, Saharan 
myth and saga, 126-59, and more especially the Kasida 
of Shaykh Muhammad Mubarak al-Lamtuni (in idid., 
v, 110-16), who claimed Murabit descent, and who 
attempted (unconvincingly), to bridge the gap in 
historical records between the fall of the Almoravids in 
the Maghrib and al-Andalus in the 6th/12th century, 
and the growth of self-conscious ‘‘neo-Murabit’’ move- 
ments (such as that of Nasir al-Din) in Mauritania in 
the 11th/17th century; see also Ould Cheikh and 
Saison in Arabica, loc. cit.). 

(d) The persistence of an Almoravid tradition in the 
Zwaya and Ineslemen classes in some tribal groups in 
Mauritania, Mali, the Western Sahara and amongst 
some of the Tuareg (especially the Kel Es-Suk) and 
also ‘possibly much further (via Jmrabdan in 7th/13th 
century Algeria) to the east amongst the Marabtin in 
Barka and the Western Desert of Egypt (see E.E. 
Evans-Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, Oxford 1949, 
66-8. On the Western Saharan, Sahelian and Stdanic 
Zwaya, see Norris, Muslim Sanhaja scholars of 
Mauritania, in Studies in West African Islamic history, i. 
The cultivators of Islam, ed. J.R. Willis, London 1979, 
147-59). 

That the 6th/12th century ‘‘Murdbitun’’ in the 
Sahara journeyed as far as the Western Desert of 
Egypt, along little-known routes, via Mali and the 
Fezzan, and that they were also mulaththamin is con- 
firmed by al-Idrisi (see R. Dozy and M.J. de Goeje, 
Description de l’Afrique et de l’Espagne, Leiden 1866, 193- 
5, Arabic text 162-3; Stud: Magrebini, xvi, Naples 
1984, 51-2): ‘‘As for the route from Misr to Aswan 
and the Upper Sa‘id, we have already mentioned it. 
We have also given the itinerary from Misr to al- 
Bahnasa and from there to the town of Sidjilmasa 
stage by stage. This is the route the Almoravids fol- 
lowed in the year 530 (sc. 1135-6): You go from Misr 
to al-Bahnasa in seven days. From al-Bahnasa to 
Djubb Manéad, one day’s journey. From there to 
Faydala, a day’s journey. Then a day’s journey with- 
out water, then another day’s journey without water. 
From there to ‘Ayn Kays, a day’s journey. Then to 
Ghiyat, one day’s journey; to the mountain of 
Amtalas, one day; to Nasnat, one day’s journey; to 
Wadi (the valley of) Kastara, one day; to the moun- 
tain of Sarway, one day; to the desert of Tidit, three 
days without water; to the pool of Shnawa, the water 


of which is potable, one day; to the mountain of Tati, | 


one day; to Samla, one day; to Sird in the mountain, 
one day. From there you go to the desert of 
Matalawit; this is 6 days’ journey without water. 
From there to Nkaw, one day; then to Salaban — a 
mountain, one day; then to mountain of Wadjad, one 
day; ten to Nadrama to the mountain of Kazul, one 
day; from there to Mount Aydamar, three days’ 





march in a waterless desert: to Sulkaya, two days; 
then to Tammamt, one day and from there to 
Sidjilmasa, one day’s journey. This route is rarely 
trodden, al-mulaththamin (= the veiled people) fol- 
lowed it with the help of a guide. 
(e) Almoravid architectural and decorative features in 
urban architecture in the Mauritanian Hawd, in the 
region of the Niger bend and in parts of the Algerian 
Sahara (see Dj. Jacques Meunié, Cités anciennes de 
Mauritanie, Paris 1961, 20-3, 35, 58, 72, 90, 104, 106, 
109-10, 132-3). 
(f) The Gao epitaphs which were of Andalusian 
Almoravid workmanship (see J. Cuoq, Recueil des 
Sources arabes, 111-14; J.0. Hunwick, Gao and the 
Almoravids: a hypothesis, in B. Swartz and R. Dumett 
(eds.), West African culture dynamics: archaeological and 
historical perspectives, The Hague 1979, 413-30; de 
Moraes Farias, Du nouveau sur les stéles de Gao: les 
épitaphes du prince Yama Kuri et du rot F. n.da (XIII sié- 
cle), in Bull. IFAN, xxxvi [1974], 511-26). 
(g) Cultural and tribal dissemination of Almoravid 
religious doctrines into the Central Sahara and as far 
east as the Libyan desert. This is especially true of the 
region of Tadamakkat (Es-Stk), where a number of 
Lamtina later settled and whence their influence was 
extended into Air (Ayar) and adjoining regions. 
According to al-Zuhri (ca. 532-49/ca. 1137-54) in his 
Kitab al-Djughrafiya, ‘‘Near to Ghana at a distance of 
fifteen days’ travelling there are two towns, of which 
one is called NSLA and the second Tadimakka (sic). 
Between these two towns is a distance of nine day’s 
travelling. The people of these two towns turned 
Muslim seven years after the people of Ghana turned 
Muslim. There had been much warfare between 
them. The people of Ghana sought the help of the 
Almoravids’’; see Hopkins and Levtzion, Corpus of 
early Arabic sources for West African history, 98-9. 
(h) The dominance of Malikism in fikh throughout the 
whole of West African Islam and the persistence of 
cultural and literary tastes that may be traced directly 
to the Almoravids. According to A.D.H. Bivar and 
M. Hiskett, The Arabic literature of Nigeria to 1804: a pro- 
visional account, in BSOAS (1962), 105-6, ‘‘It is a 
hypothesis of substantial weight that literacy in the 
Arabic script and the custom of authorship in the 
Arabic language were introduced to West Africa 
during the period of the Murabit (Almoravid) 
dynasty; that is to say, after the conquest of Old 
Ghana, and the penetration of the Niger region by 
Abia Bakr b. ‘Umar al-Murabit between 471/1078 
and 475/1082. The inscriptions of Gao are cogent 
evidence of ready communication between Andalusia 
and the Niger region around the year 1100, and of the 
coherence of the Murabit state, which then included 
the former, and at least adjoined the latter. With such 
antecedents it is to be expected that West African 
writers of Arabic concentrate their chief interest on 
the subject of figh. Like the great majority of West 
African Muslims, these authors were adherents of the 
Maliki school. They based their systems on a chain of 
legal authorities which stretch back to the Maghrib of 
the Murabit period and preceding epoch of the 
Spanish Umayyads. This emphasis on the rulings of 
authorities, characteristic of an orthodox Malikism 
substantially free from innovating tendencies, is 
typical of the West African Arabic literature; and 
similar doctrines are largely preserved to the present 
day amongst the Muslims of Nigeria and the adjoin- 
ing territories”’. 
Bibliography: 1. Arabic sources that make 
reference to the Almoravids are chronologically 
listed in N. Levtzion’s article, ‘4d Allah 6. Yasin 
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and the Almoravids, in Studies in West African Islamic 
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Istibsar fi Sadja*ib al-amsar, in Youssouf Kamal, iii, 
fasc. 4; Ibn al-Athir, tr. E. Fagnan, Débuts de la 
dynastie almoravide, in R. Afr., xl, 175-9; Yakat, 
Mu‘djam; Ibn ‘Idhari al-Marrakushi, al-Bayan al- 
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Extraits inédits relatifs au Maghreb, Algiers 1924, 285- 
359; Sa‘di, Ta°rikh al-Sadan, ed. and tr. O. Houdas 
and M. Delafosse, Paris 1900; Nasiri, al-Istiksa? li- 
akhbar duwal al-Maghrib al-Aksa, Casablanca 1954, 
tr. G.S. Colin, in AM, xxxi (1925); Youssouf 
Kamal, Monumenta cartographica Africae et Aegypti, 
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2. Selected modern sources. For a comprehen- 
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North Africa, see J.M. Cuoq, Recueil des sources 
arabes concernant |’Afrique occidentale du VIF au XVI’ 
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878; H.W. Hazard, The numismatic history of the late 
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(H.T. Norris) 

4. The Almoravids in Spain. The evolution of 
Almoravid politics would very quickly be conditioned 
by those of Muslim Spain. And it is no small paradox 
that an African movement became much more 
Andalusian than Maghribi, and was to devote the best 
part of its time and efforts to redressing the situation 
of a peripheral country. 

Already between 470/1077 (the occupation of 
Tangiers) and 476/1083 (the Castilian expedition 
against Seville, Medina Sidonia and Tarifa was in 
1082), Yusuf b. Tashufin had received several 
requests for intervention in the affairs of the mulik al- 
tawa@if and the Christians. But the point of no return 
was to be 1085, the date of the fall of Toledo to 
Alphonso VI of Castile. This key event was to reveal 
brutally the precariousness of the units set up by the 
Andalusian princes, quite incapable of containing the 
growing pressure of the Christian kingdoms, bolstered 
by the Western awakening, the power of a warrior 
class and the Crusader ideology. The Almoravids 
were thus called upon, by various sections of opinion, 
to put an end to a situation that was untenable from 
a military, ideological and fiscal point-of-view. For a 
moment, all the Andalusians recognised the necessity 
of a recovery, even if they differed as to the priority 
of such-and-such an aspect and as to the solutions to 
adopt, and did not perceive clearly all the internal 
contradictions that this implied. 

In the 5th/tith century, this ‘‘programme’’ was 
symbolised by the Almoravid movement, in as much 
as its continuing expansion from 454/1062 had 
become recognised and had been permitted. Their 
help would be requested —after the fall of Toledo—by 
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the princes of Seville, Granada and Badajoz, putting 
Yusuf under an obligation to defend them from Chris- 
tian pressure, instead of combating other Muslims. 
But the emissaries, kadis of their respective capitals, 
also nourished their own afterthoughts: a re- 
Islamisation and internal moralisation and a lighten- 
ing of taxation. Hence the popular demand from 
483/1090, for the application of these two latter 
measures and the overthrow of the mulitk al-tawaif 
(except for that of the Upper March). But the 
hegemony of the mulaththamin transformed their 
“‘electoral promises’’ into a programme which would 
require of them its immediate and complete 
accomplishment, and its non-realisation would lead to 
a discontent, directly proportional to the scale of the 
disappointed hopes. 

The Almoravid history of al-Andalis is thus 
divided into three phases: (1) the Andalusian crisis; 
(2) reform and (3) progressive failure and opposition. 

(1) The conditions of the appeal. The disappearance of 
the ‘Amirids [g.v.] in 399/1009 was to allow the 
Hispanic Christian kingdoms to carry out an infiltra- 
tion in the form of assistance (individual mercenaries 
or coherent groups) —a feature which already con- 
stituted a disguised form of domination—, a strong 
military thrust (Castilian campaigns, loss of Toledo, 
conquests of the Cid [see AL-sip], fall of Huesca, 
Saragossa, Lerida and Tortosa), doubling of a 
pressure that was ideological (attemps at proselytism 
by the ‘‘Monk of France’’, first Crusades), economic 
(mercenaries’ salaries, exaction of the ‘‘pariahs’’ 
booty), political (imposition of protectorates — 
vassalages, zones of influence). 

These various factors created a situation where 
Andalusian public opinion urgently demanded effec- 
tive control of the Christians beyond the borders, the 
re-establishment of an internal Islamic order, the 
reduction of taxes and a certain return to caliphal 
unity. In fact, it was a case of simple consequences, all 
caused by one and the same problem. This implied 
that the military crisis (the tip of the iceberg) could not 
be remedied in a lasting fashion without simulta- 
neously providing a solution to the socio-economic 
and politico-ideological aspects which were connected 
with it. The option represented by recourse to the 
Murabitin was either to win this bet or to face up to the 
dissatisfaction provoked by the non-achievement of 
the programme. 

(2) Reform. Moved by initial enthusiasm on having 
finally found a solution to their problems, the Andalu- 
sians began by seeing nothing but Almoravid suc- 
cesses. 

On the military level, the simple announcement of 
Yusuf’s crossing forced Alphonso VI to lift the siege 
of Saragossa, and the victory of Zallak [¢.v.| was to 
mark the interruption of the great Castilian interven- 
tions. Checks at Cuarte and Bairen in the face of the 
Cid did not prevent in any way the successes of Con- 
suegra (491/1098), the recovery of Valencia 
(495/1102), or the great victory of Uclés (501/1108), 
followed by the capture of Huete, Ocafia, Cuenca and 
Talavera. But arms would not avail them in the 
eastern region: the rout of the Congost de Martorell 
(508/1114), loss of Saragossa (512/1118) and rout of 
Cutanda (514/1120). Even the victory of Fraga 
(528/1134) would not manage to check the collapse of 
the Upper March and definitive loss of Tortosa, 
Lerida and Fraga (544/1149). 

Re-Islamisation was to be translated as the sup- 
pression of stretching the Shari‘a. ‘‘He never drank 
wine, listened to a singing-girl, did not amuse himself 
in hunting or with other pastimes... and he acquired 


a reputation for rectitude and respect for everything 
prescribed by the Law’’. There would also be a 
legalistic obsession which would drive Yisuf b. 
Tashufin and his son ‘Ali never to take a decision 
without being from the outset covered by one or more 
fatwas, in good and due form. Official legalism 
explained —and provoked— the rise of the fukaha?, 
greedy for power and riches. Re-Islamisation was also 
translated, at first, into the lightening of taxation, 
which was to be reduced to canonical taxes only; it 
was the kat‘ al-magharim which always produced a 
strong impression. 

There was a short period of complete consensus 
between al-Andalus and the Almoravids, between 
Yusuf and the mulik al-fawaif, when ‘‘the news of the 
embarkation of the amir al-muslimin drove the Zirid 
prince ‘Abd Allah to order the beating of drums and 
decree official celebrations... During the campaign [of 
Zallaka] it was wonderful, the purity of our intentions 
and sincerity; to the point that you would have 
thought that our hearts were united in one and the 
same objective.... We were all impatient to take part 
in the ghad, without sparing our efforts...”’ 

(3) Failure. All these successes were real, but they 
were ephemeral. To preserve its Andalusian 
legitimacy, the Almoravid régime was forced to show 
itself always irreproachable, strong and effective, and, 
without ever flagging, to persist in containing Chris- 
tian pressure which, moreover, was growing. Not 
being able—for demographic reasons of Maghrib 
recruitment and for ideological reasons of lack of 
Andalusian collaboration—to deploy sufficient troops 
so as to have an offensive strategy, it had to confine 
itself to building up a defensive system (and using 
Christian mercenaries in the Maghrib). But to restore 
or build fortresses, maintain them, provision them, 
balance the garrisons’ accounts and pay mercenaries, 
assumed increased and growing costs. Hence the 
necessity of heavy taxation, far in excess of the 
possible return from canonical taxes only. Finally, 
many fukaha? and ‘ulama? who had endorsed and par- 
ticipated in the decisions taken by the state lost their 
independence, their intellectual and moral prestige, 
and thus their old capacity as spokesmen for the 
aspirations of the ‘amma. 

Very soon we hear speak of Almoravid rapacity 
(hubbuhum fi ’l-mal), and all kinds of ma‘awin, waza>rf, 
lawazim, kati‘, fitra, ta‘tib and maghram al-sultan were to 
flourish once more. We know that some correspond to 
“contributions to sustain the war effort’’, some to 
‘charges for restoring walls’? but, however necessary 
they may have been, they were resented no less as 
being so much more intolerable than those that were 
suppressed. 

Generalised corruption and abuses of power 
became clichés, as the verses of Ibn al-Banni or the 
caveais of Ibn SAbdiin show, and all means are seen as 
good in order to enrich oneself (Aba ‘Umar In4luh), 
to favour friends, carry out a number of fraudulent 
operations, etc. But, what was far worse, 
incompetence and cowardice became the attributes of 
generals, incapable of organising their troops and of 
exploiting a victory, easily put to rout by an enemy 
much inferior in numbers, etc. Al-Marrakushi speaks 
of the ‘‘deliquescence of the state, the appearance of 
highway bandits, thieves and rogues, drunkards and 
libertines,...sheltered by the great ladies of the Lam- 
tuna and Massifa,...while the amir al-muslimin, 
steeped in piety and ascetism, was completely neglec- 
ting the affairs of his subjects...” 

There was also an oppressive intellectual 
atmosphere. ‘‘The amir did not value the Mahki 
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experts in “ilm al-furit® [q.v.]. The people were ter- 
rorised by there being accused of infidelity all those 
who were concerned with dogmatic theology (‘ulim al- 
kalam (q.v.])... During the reign of ‘Ali b. Yusuf cir- 
culars were sent out throughout the country to rein- 
force the prohibition of being involved in kalam and to 
threaten those who were found to be in possession of 
one of these books. When the works of Aba: Hamid al- 
Ghazali [g.v.] penetrated to the West, the amir al- 
muslimin ordered them to be burnt, adding threats of 
death and confiscation of goods for those who 
withheld them’’. 

The reaction in the beginning would be far more 
socio-intellectual than political, Two hotbeds of 
opposition (Ibn Timart in the Maghrib and the 
ascetics of the south of Andalusia) arose 
independently of each other. While we should cer- 
tainly not speak of formal, organised coordination, 
there existed a kind of indirect ‘collaboration of 
aims’’. According to the Hulal, ‘‘the circumstance 
which was of most help to the Almohads [see at- 
MUWAHHIDUN] against the Almoravids was the upris- 
ing of the Andalusians, which forced them to strip the 
land of its defenders and arms’’. If they had not had 
to face the Almohads, the Murabitin would not have 
had great difficulty in eliminating the various small 
hotbeds of agitation which erupted in the east and 
west of al-Andalus, and it is very doubtful whether the 
Muwahhidin would have been able to succeed in 
supplanting the Almoravids, if the latter had not been 
enmeshed in the Andalusian imbroglio. It is debatable 
whether the strict Maliki legalism adopted by the 
Sanhadja would have been displaced by the conjunc- 
tion of the two currents which they had ignored and 
fought against, sc. theology and Siifism. It is this 
which allowed the synthesis of Ibn Tiamart to be 
imposed, whereas the ascetic current was unable to 
“‘organise’’ itself. 

To return to the facts: there was around 534/1140, 
a certain mystical atmosphere diffused in Almeria 
(Ibn al-‘Arif [g.v.]), Seville (Ibn Barradjan) and 
Granada (Abi Bakr Muhammad al-Mayurki). All 
were executed or disappeared in 531/1142 and ‘Ali b. 
Yusuf died in 532/1143. A year later, there erupted 
the movement of the muridin founded by Abu ’l-Kasim 
Ahmad Ibn Kasi (q.v.] in Silves. The kadi Ibn Ham- 
din rebelled in Cordova, Sayf al-Dawla Ibn Hid in 
Jaén and Granada, Ibn Wazir in Evora, Béja and 
Badajoz, Abu ’1-Kamr Ibn SAzziiz in Jerez, Arcos and 
Ronda, Ibn Abr Dja‘far in Murcia and Ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz in Valencia. It was a second outbreak of muluk 
al-tawa*if, where everyone sought to carve out an 
autonomous principality for himself; whether alone, 
or by having recourse to Alphonso VII (Ibn Hamdin) 
or to the Almohads (‘Ali b. Maymin in Cadiz). The 
brief, partial re-establishment of the situation, in 
540/1145, by Yahya b. Ghaniya (Cordova, Carmona 
and Jaen) was without a future and, in 542/1147, 
Alphonso VII of Castile occupied Almeria for several 
months. 

Ibn Kasi even crossed to the Maghrib to solicit help 
from ‘Abd al-Mu?min and to call on him to invade al- 
Andalis. In fact, the Almohads on the first occasion 
(540-1/1146-7) limited themselves to occupying and 
leaving garrisons in the localities where they were able 
to count on a group of partisans. Only Maymin b. 
Djaddar maintained himself in Granada until 
5949/1155, while the Bani Ghaniya [9.v.] created a 
neo-Almoravid state which, in 580/1184, carried the 
struggle against the Muwahkhidun into the Tunisian 
Djarid. 
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2 (P. CHALMETA) 

MURAD, the name of an Arab tribe belonging 
to the great southern group of the Madhhidj [q.v.]; 
genealogical tradition (Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamharat al- 
ansab, Escurial ms, fols. 114b-117b and see now Ibn 
al-Kalbi-Caskel, which is followed by Ibn Durayd, 
Kitab al-Ishtthak, ed. Wistenfeld, 238, 4; cf. also LA, 
iv, 409) regards Murad as a nickname, for this tribe 
was said to have been the first to rebel (¢amarrada) in 
the Yaman; an etymology wich is not convincing. 
MurAd’s own name is said to have been YuhAbir b. 
Madhbhidj and he was therefore a brother of the ‘Ans 
and the Sa‘d al-‘Ashira (Wustenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, 
7, 11); Ibn Hazm, however, regards Murad b. Malik 
b. Udad as the brother of Yuhabir (Djamharat ansab al- 
‘Arab, ed. E. Lévi-Provencal, Cairo 1948, 382-3). 
Although they were neighbours of the South Arabian 
civilisation, the Murad have always retained a 
typically Bedouin character, their country (usually 
called al-Djawf and placed to the east of Nadjran and 
Ma?’rib) is bare and sterile (cf. the picturesque des- 
cription given of it by the Aghani, xviii, 135, and ‘‘the 
mountains of the Murad’’ mentioned by Yakit, 
Mu‘djam, ii, 78) and its inhabitants are notorious as 
brigands (fatk Murad; cf. Aghani, x, 147). The land 
inhabited by the Murad and by their neighbours, the 
Hamdan [g.v.], had once belonged to the Tayyi? 
(Yakut, i, 129), who had left it to settle in the north 
of the Arabian peninsula; it is probable that it was 
from the old masters of the country that the Murad 
and the Hamdan inherited the cult of the god 
Yaghuth (cf. below). 

The Murad are attested in several Sabaic inscrip- 
tions, beginning with one of 522 A.D. (Ryckmans 
508), in which the Mrdm figure as allies of Yisuf (Dhi 
Nuwas [g.v.]) against the city of Nadjran (q.v.]. They 
now appear further in connection with an episode, 
not however at all clear, of the last days of the 
dynasty of the Lakhmids of al-Hira; as the king ‘Amr 
b, al-Mundhir (IIT) b. Ma? al-Sama? had excluded his 
half-brother ‘Amr, a son of Usama, sister of Hind 
mother of the first-named ‘Amr, from a share in the 
kingdom, the latter sought refuge with the Murad, 
who recognised him as their chief but when he began 
to rule tyrannically, they killed him, which gave ‘Amr 
b. Hind a pretext for invading the land of the Murad 
and putting to death the murderer of ‘Amr b. Usima 
(al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi, Amthal al-‘Arab, Constantino- 
ple 1300, 68-9, who gives a more satisfactory account 
than that contained in the passages quoted by G. 
Rothstein, Die Dyn. der Lahmiden, 99, in which Yakut, 
vi, 130, should be read for i, 130). ‘Amr is said to 
have been killed by a certain Ibn al-Dju‘ayd (the same 
story is given by Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamhara); according to 
Yakut, on the other hand, by Hubayra b. ‘Abd 
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Yaghuth, surnamed al-Makshah; the latter’s son 
Kays seems to have been one of the most powerful 
chiefs of the Murad at the time of the rise of Islam. 
The Murad had just then suffered a disastrous 
defeat, which had considerably weakened them, at the 
hands of the Hamdan, as the result of a quarrel which 
had arisen in connection with the control of the wor- 
ship of the god Yaghuth (cf. Wellhausen, Reste arab. 
Hetdentums?, 19-22, and the sources mentioned by 
him). It is probably this defeat ( Yawm al-Razm), which 
tradition places in the same year as the battle of Badr, 
which made a section of the Murad think it advisable 
to seek an alliance with Muhammad; but Kays b. al- 
Makshuh refused to join in this. It was therefore 
another Muradi chief, Farwa b. Musayk, who went to 
Medina in the year 10 A.H., and concluded a treaty 
there with the Prophet (cf. Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, 
ii, 332). To what extent tradition is right in saying 
that Farwa was given authority to levy zakdt on all the 
tribes of the Yaman, is very difficult to ascertain. In 
any case, the policy of the Murad was not oriented 
towards Muhammad under the leadership of Kays b. 
al-Makshuh. In the great rising led by al-Aswad al- 
‘Ansi against Persian hegemony in the Yaman, the 
Murad were against him. But if, as tradition has it, 
Muhammad used his connections with some chiefs of 
the Yaman to prevent al-Aswad’s success, after the 
death of the Prophet these same chiefs refused obe- 
dience to Aba Bakr and resolutely threw themselves 
into the struggle against Islam. It is again Kays b. al- 
Makshih who plays the chief part in these events. 
Taken prisoner, Abi Bakr granted him his life and 
henceforth the chief of the Murad and his tribe played 
their part bravely in the conquests. We find them 
sometimes in Syria, sometimes in ‘Irak, and Kays 
himself everywhere distinguishing himself by his 
exploits. He lost an eye at the battle of Yarmuk (cf. 
Caetani, Annali, i-v, index s.v. Qays b. Hubayrah). 
But the account of his death in the civil war between 
‘Ali and Mu‘awiya at the battle of Siffin is based on 
confusion with another man of the same name of the 
tribe of Badjila (this fact, which is clearly indicated by 
Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamhara, and al-Tabari, i, 3301-2, has 
already been noted by Ibn Hadjar, Jsaba, v, 281; 
hence Annalt, ix, 638, should be corrected). We also 
find the Murdd in the conquest of Egypt (Annalz, iv, 
573, 21 A.H., § 191 6 [29]. But it was at Kifa that 
they settled in the largest numbers. It was there that 
one of them, ‘Abd al-Rahm4an b. Muldjam [see 
IBN MULDJAM], assassinated the caliph ‘AIT; it was 
there also that in 60/679 Hani? b. SUrwa al-Muradi 
was executed by orders of the governor ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. Ziyad after being found guilty of conspiring with 
Muslim b. ‘Akil in favour of al-Husayn (al-Tabari, ii, 
227). He was a descendant of the poet ‘Amrb. Ki‘as 
(RSO, xiii, 58, 3271), one of the very few poets of this 
tribe, which does not seem to have produced many 
individuals of note either during the Djahiliyya or 
under Islam. We may however mention Uways al- 
Karani (of the Banu Karan b. Radmin b. Nadjiya b. 
Murad; Wustenfeld, Geneal. Tab., 7, 25), one of the 
prototypes of Muslim ascetism. At the beginning of 
the 4th/10th century, the remnants of Murad were 
settled in the Sarw Madhhidj, according to al- 
Hamdani, Sifa, 92, 94, 102. 
Bibliography: In addition to sources given in the 
article, see Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, 
i, Tafel 271, ii, Register, 432. 
(G. Levi DeLta Vipa*) 
MURAD (correctly Shah Murad), nicknamed 
Pahari, second son of the Mughal Emperor Akbar 
[g.2.], born on 3 Muharram 978/8 June 1570, died 


1007/1599. Faydi was appointed to educate the 
prince. In 988/1580 Father Monserrate, and later 
Aquaviva, was asked to teach him Portuguese and the 
principles of Christianity. He seems to have 
impressed his Jesuit tutors. His first rank (mansab 
[¢g.2.]), of 7,000 was granted in 985/1577, followed by 
a promotion in 982/1584 to the rank of 9,000/—. His 
important assignment came in 999/1590 when he was 
appointed governor of Malwa; in 1001/1592 he was 
entrusted with the governorship of Gudjarat. In 
1002/1593 he led the Mughal army into the Deccan, 
where in 1004/1596 the ruler of Ahmadnagar ([¢. 2. ] 
was forced to accept the cession of Berar [g.v.] to the 
Mughals. Murdad stayed in the Deccan as governor, 
but the military operations in the Deccan met with lit- 
tle success, partly because of Murad’s lack of interest 
in the undertaking. He died in Shawwal 1007/May 
1599. 

Bibliography: Abu’! Fadl, Akbar-nama, ed. Bibl. 
Ind., Calcutta 1873-87; Bada@uni, Muntakhab al- 
tawarikh, ed. Ali Muhammad and Nassau Lees, 
Bibl. Ind. Calcutta 1864-9; Father A. Monserrate, 
Commentary on his journey to the Court of Akbar, tr. J.S. 
Holyland and annotated S.N. Banerjee, Cuttack 
1922; Akbar and the Jesuits, tr. C.H. Payne, London 
1926; Djahangir, Tizuk-i Djahdngiri, ed. Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, Ghazipur and ‘Aligafh, 1864; V.A. 
Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, 2nd ed., Oxford 1919; 
M. Athar Ali, The apparatus of empire, Oxford 1985. 

_ (M. AtHar Att) 

MURAD I (761-91/1360-89), according to the 
common tradition the third ruler of the Ottoman 
state, was a son of Orkhan and the Byzantine lady 
Nildfer. Although some Ottoman sources profess to 
know the year of his birth (Sigjill-i Sothmani, i, 74, gives 
the year 726/1326), this date, like all dates given by 
Turkish sources relating to this period, is far from cer- 
tain. The name Murad (Greek sources such as 
Phrantzes have ’Apovpétys, from which later Latin 
sources make Amurath, while contemporary Latin 
sources from Italy have Moratibei) must have 
originated in mystical circles and hardly occurs in 
earlier times. An Abdal Murad lived in Orkhan’s 
time (cf. Sidjill-i Sothmani, iv, 354; ‘Ashik Pasha-zade, 
ed. Giese, 200; photographs of his tomb in R. Hart- 
mann, Im neuen Anatolien, Leipzig 1928, plates 9 and 
10). The ancient Turkish chronicles often call Murad 
Ghazi Khunk’Yar, later Turkish historians 
Khudawendigar [¢.2.]. 

During his father’s lifetime, Murad had_ already 
been entrusted with the governorship of In Ofiti and 
later of Bursa. His brother Sileyman Pasha had held 
the more important sangjaks and was destined to 
become Orkhan’s successor. Sileyman’s untimely 
death, shortly before that of Orkhan himself, placed 
Murad unexpectedly at the head of the Ottoman prin- 
cipality. This happened about 761/1360; the date of 
Orkhan’s death is uncertain. 

Murad I became the first great Ottoman conqueror 
on European soil. In this he followed the footsteps of 
his brother Sileyman Pasha and of other Turkish 
amirs before him. 

It is not yet possible to gain a clear idea of the series 
of the military acievements by which the Ottomans 
succeeded in establishing themselves firmly in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Even the outstanding victories are 
confounded with each other in the Ottoman and 
Western sources, and the exact dating of even impor- 
tant events is subject to great difficulties. The Byzan- 
tine sources, the most reliable of all, are mainly con- 
cerned with the tortuous policy of the Byzantine 
rulers. On the other hand, many tales of a legendary 
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character have entered the historical accounts of later 
times. The impression on the whole is, that the 
Ottoman successes were mainly due to the mutual 
rivalry between the then existing Balkan states, 
Byzantium, and the Bulgarian and _ Serbian 
kingdoms, complicated by the struggle of Venice and 
Genoa for an advantageous position in the Levant, 
and the zeal of the Popes for bringing the Greek 
church back to Rome. This secured the Ottomans at 
all times allies in the Christian camp itself. Nor is it 
possible to ascertain which Ottoman expeditions were 
really planned by Murad and his counsellors and 
which were merely successful raids by Turkish bands. 
All this makes it extremely difficult to form an ade- 
quate judgment of Murad’s personality as a warrior 
and as a statesman. 

Provisionally, three periods can be distinguished. 
The first begins shortly after Murad’s accession with 
the conquest of Western Thrace, in which were taken 
Corlu, Demotika (Dimetoka {q.v.]) (if this town had 
not already been taken under Orkhan), Gimildjine, 
Adrianople (about 763/1362; see EDIRNE) and Philip- 
popolis, mainly through the activity of the beglerbeg 
Lala Shahin and Ewrenos Beg [q.v.]. These conquests 
provoked a coalition of Serbians, Bosnians and 
Hungarians, who were beaten on the river Maritza 
[see MERIC] by Hadjdji Ilbeki. The western part of 
Bulgaria was raided up to the Balkan Mountains, and 
the Byzantine Emperor John Palaeologus made his 
first submission as vassal to Murad. Murad himself 
had been on a campaign in Anatolia, which brought 
him as far as Tokat [q.v.], during which he con- 
solidated the Ottoman hold on Angora (Ankara [q.v. }) 
(already taken by Siileyman Pasha in 7955/1354; cf. 
Wittek, in Festschrift Georg Jacob, Leipzig 1932, 347, 
351 ff.). He then came to Ram-ili and took up his 
residence in Demotika, to exchange this town in 
767/1366 for Adrianople, from this time on the Euro- 
pean capital ot the Ottomans. The story about a treaty 
between Ragusa and Murdd concluded in 1365 has a 
legendary character (cf. Giese, in Festschrift Jacob, 42, 
after Jireéek). In the meantime, the hostility between 
Byzantines and Bulgarians gave Murad the oppor- 
tunity of taking Ishtebol (Sozopolis) near Burgas, and 
the same hostility led to the failure, about 1366, of a 
crusade undertaken at the instigation of Pope Urban 
V by Count Amadeo of Savoy to come to the rescue 
of the Byzantine Emperor; the expedition only drove 
the Turks from Gallipoli for a short time. 

A second period of Murad’s reign may be said to 
begin with the crushing of a Serbian advance on the 
Maritza [see MERIC], near Cirmen, probably in 1371. 
This Serbian defeat is known to the Turkish sources 
as sirf sindight and gave the Turks during the following 
years the important Macedonian towns of Serres, 
Drama and Kawalla, and at the same time the 
possibility of advancing west of the Vardar. These 
conquests were made by Ewrenos and Djandarli 
Khalil Pasha [see DJANDaRLi], while Lala Shahin 
obtained about the same time successes in eastern 
Bulgaria (battle of Samakow). Then followed again 
some years of comparative tranquility, in which the 
newly-won regions were partly colonised by the 
Ottomans; the still unsubdued northern part of Serbia 
and Bulgaria were governed by the local rulers as 
vassals of Murad. The latter had more than once to 
interfere with the dynastic affairs of the Palaeologi. 
After John Palaeologus had sold in 1375 the island of 
Tenedos to Venice, this led to an action of Genoa in 
combination with the Turks, in the course of which 
John lost his throne and was imprisoned, until, by the 
favour of Murad, he became Emperor again in 1379; 
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his dependency went so far as to help the Turks, 
together with his son Manuel, in the conquest of 
Philadelphia (Ala Shehir), the only remaining Greek 
fortress in Asia Minor. The end of this second period 
is marked by an increased activity in Anatolia. A part 
of the territory of the Germiyan-Oghlu [q.v.] was 
acquired as a wedding gift to prince Bayezid when he 
married the daughter of that ruler (probably in 1381); 
this territorial accession was followed by the sale of the 
greater part of the lands of the Hamid-Oghlu [q.2.} to 
Murad and by the conquest of a part of the prin- 
cipality of Tekke. 

About 787/1385 there followed new conquests in 
Europe. Turkish troops intervened in Epirus and 
Albania (under Khalil Pasha), but decisive for the 
establishment of Ottoman power in the Balkans was 
the taking of Sofia (1385?) and Nish (1386?). About 
the same time, the Italian republics, Genoa and 
Venice, obtained by treaties with Murad, concluded 
respectively in 787/1385 and 790/1388, commercial 
privileges in Turkish territory. Immediately after the 
successes in Serbia, probably also in 788/1386, Murad 
went to war with the Karaman-Oghlu ‘Ala? al-Din, 
his son-in-law; this conflict had long been threatening 
[see KARAMAN-OGHULLARI]; now the Ottoman power 
had grown so far as to destroy the political 
equilibrium in Anatolia. Murad was victorious in the 
battle of Konya, but left ‘Ala? al-Din in his posses- 
sions and set the example, henceforward traditional, 
of leniency in dealing with the Anatolian population. 
This caused a lively discontent amongst the Serbian 
troops who had taken part in the battle of Konya. 
These Serbians are said to have contributed to the 
anti-Turkish feeling among the Serbians in general, 
who, under the leadership of Lazar Gresljanovié, and 
with the Bosnian king Twrtko as a powerful ally, were 
preparing a last effort to free themselves from Turkish 
sovereignty. They succeeded in defeating an Ottoman 
army at Ploénik (790/1388). The results were meagre, 
however, for at the same time the Turks made new 
conquests in Bulgaria (Shumla and Tirnovo) and even 
raided Morea. In 791/1389 Murad himself marched 
against the Serbians and their allies and fought the 
famous battle of Kossowo Polje (Turkish: Kosowa 
{g.v.]), where he himself lost his life, although the 
Serbians, partly owing to treachery in their own 
ranks, were defeated. The most probable date is 20 
June 1389 (Gibbons, cf. also Giese, in Ephemerides 
Ontentales, no. 34 [April 1928], 2-3). The way in which 
Murad was killed, during or after the battle, is not 
clear from the early sources; the later Serbian epic 
tradition has the well-known tale that Murad was 
murdered by Milo’ Obranovié, Lazar’s son-in-law, 
who, claiming to be a deserter, had obtained an 
audience with Murad after the battle, was admitted to 
his presence and killed him with a dagger. Murad’s 
body was transported to Bursa and buried in a tirbe 
near the mosque which he had built in Gekirge in 
Bursa (cf. Ahmed Tewhid, in TOEM, iii). 

Murad I was the first ruler under whom the state 
founded by ‘Othman rose to be more than one of the 
then existing Turkoman principalities in Asia Minor. 
This development is symbolised in the successive 
change of titles given to him in different building 
inscriptions dated in his reign (cf. Taeschner, in Is/., 
xx, 131 ff.). While the oldest inscription calls him 
simply Bey, like his father Orkhan, and gives him a 
lakab (Shihab al-Dunya wa ’]-Din) after the Saldjak 
fashion, he is already called Sultan [g.v.] in 785/1383, 
while in the inscription from 790/1388 on the ‘“imdret 
built by him in Iznik, we find the style which after- 
wards became a tradition with the Ottoman sultans 
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(al-malik al-mu‘azzam al-khakan al-mukarram al-sultan ibn 
al-sultan). It was a time when the old Saldjuk tradi- 
tional institutions no longer held, and new forms of 
government and administration came into being, to 
which the example of Byzantine institutions, and also 
those of Mamlik Egypt, may have contributed. Even 
if it is not true that Djandarli Khayr al-Din Khalil 
Pasha —who was appointed Murad’s vizier at the 
beginning of his reign and died about 789/1387— was 
the first Ottoman grand vizier, it cannot be denied 
that the activity of this man —who by his origin 
belonged to a higher culture than the Ottoman— as 
Murad’s councillor as well as his military deputy and 
administrator in Macedonia, makes him a true pro- 
totype of the grand viziers of a later age (cf. Taeschner 
and Wittek, in Js/., xviii, 66 ff.). His son SAli Pasha 
began also to play an important military part during 
the later years of Murad’s reign. It is also with Khalil 
Pasha that the old Turkish sources connect the institu- 
tion of the Janissaries [see YEN1 CERI] as troops formed 
from converted Christian prisoners of war. In the 
administration of the émars [q.v.] a kanuin of Murad I 
is said to have brought improvements. Some of these 
measures were closely connected with the problem of 


acquiring a quiet and loyal population in the newly- - 


conquered Christian territories; this was not possible 
by Turkish colonisation only but succeeded mainly 
through a humane treatment of the original 
inhabitants, after the region had once been con- 
quered. 

The more important buildings of Murad [ are all in 
Asia Minor. The best known are the Khudawen- 
digar Djami‘i in Cekirge, near Bursa, where Murad 
himself is buried, and the Ulu Djami‘ in Bursa; fur- 
ther, a mosque in Biledjik, the Nilafer ‘Imareti in 
Iznik (described by Taeschner, in Js/., xx, 127 ff.). 
There is also a mosque of Murad in Serres. The old 
Ottoman chronicles enumerate his foundations; see 
also on them, G. Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architec- 
ture, London 1971, 40-6. On Murad I’s coins cf. ‘Ali, 
in TTEM, xiv, 224. 
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MURAD II (824-48, 850-5/1421-44, 1446-51), 
sixth ruler of the Ottoman Empire, was born in 
806 (1403-4) and ascended the throne in Djumada I 
824/May 1421, when he arrived in Edirne some days 
after his father Mehemmed I’s death; his decease had 
been kept secret on the advice of the vizier “Iwad 
Pasha until the new sultan’s arrival. 

As crown prince he had resided at Maghnisa, and 
he had taken part in the suppression of the revolt of 
Simawna-Oghlu Bedr al-Din [¢.v.]. Immediately after 
his accession he had to face the pretender known in 
Turkish history as Dizme Mustafa [g.v.] and his ally 
Djunayd {g.v.]. Both were supported by the Byzantine 
emperor Manuel and at first were successful in the 
European part of the empire. Bayezid Pasha, sent 
from Bursa, was defeated and killed in the battle of 
Sazli Dere (between Serres and Edirne) and the allied 
Greek forces took Gallipoli. Then Murad himself had 
to face them in Asia; he succeeded in sowing discord 
between Mustafa and Djunayd and defeated the first 
in the battle of the bridge of Ulubad. Then Murad 
went over, with the help of ships from the Genoese 
colony of New Phocea (Yefii Fota), recovered 
Gallipoli, after which he entered Edirne and killed the 
pretender. In 825/1422 he began a siege of Constan- 
tinople; this siege was raised, either by the effect of 
Byzantine gold (through the intermediary of the 
graecophile vizier Ibrahim Pasha) or as a result of the 
rise of a new pretender in Iznik in the person of 
Murdad’s younger brother Mustafa. The latter was at 
last betrayed by his former supporter Ilyas Pasha and 
killed. Then followed a struggle with Djunayd, who 
had established himself again at Aydin, but sur- 
rendered at last in 828/1425, after which he was 
killed. Murad was now at peace with all his European 
neighbours and vassals; the Emperor Manuel had 
died in 1424 and was followed by John Palzologus, 
with whom peace was concluded. Several towns had 
been taken in the meantime in Morea, and Wallachia 
paid tribute. In Anatolia there had been a conflict in 
826/1423 with Isfendiyar of Sintib [see IsFENDIYAR 
OGHLU], ending with the acquisition of a part of his 
territory by Murad; after 828/1425 the Ottoman 
power was confirmed in Tekke and Menteshe (g. vv. ] 
and the Karaman-Oghlu Ibrahim [see KARAMAN- 
OGHULLARi], who tried to take the already Ottoman 
Adalya, had to retire and made peace. In eastern 
Anatolia, Yirkedj Pasha subdued the Turkomans 
round Tokat and Amasya and of the region of Djanik. 
In 831/1428 there began difficulties on the Hungarian 
frontier. The most noteworthy exploit of this period 
was however the capture of Salonica (Selanik (g.v.]) in 
Djumada IT 833/March 1430, after the Greeks had 
sold this town to Venice in 1427; Murad had never 
given up the plan of avenging that transaction. Peace 
with Venice soon followed. 

Meanwhile, the Turks had taken several fortresses 
in Epirus and Albania, but their interest began more 
and more to concentrate on the northwestern regions, 
where George Brankovié ruled as vassal over Serbia. 
With the latter, peace was renewed in 835/1432 and 
his daughter Mara was given in marriage to Murad, 
but the Turkish raids continued in Serbia as well as 
far into Hungarian territory. In 842/1438 the Turks 
made, together with Serbians and Wallachians, incur- 
sions in Hungary (capture of Semendra); in 1440 they 
besieged Belgrade in vain and in 1442 Turkish troops 
under Yezid Bey laid siege to Hermannstadt. Here 
they suffered a heavy defeat by John Hunyadi, who in 
the coming years was to act as champion of Hungary 
and Christian Europe. He was the leader, in 
847/1443, of a large crusading army including Ser- 
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bians, Poles and Germans; the Turks were thrown 
back at Nish, after which Sofia was taken. The cam- 
paign ended with a heavy defeat of the Turks at 
Jalowaz, between Sofia and Philippopolis. In the 
same year, Murad had to oppose again the Karaman- 
Oghlu, who supported the Christian allies. But the 
peace with Hungary, concluded in Rabi‘ I 848/July 
1444 at Szeged, though advantageous to Hungary, 
maintained the former frontiers of the zone of 
Ottoman political influence; only Wallachia (Eflak 
(g.v.]) became tributary to Hungary. 

After this peace, which was to last ten years and 
seemed to Murad a guarantee for the future, he 
abdicated in favour of his son Mehemmed, leaving 
with him Khalil Pasha, son of Ibrahim Pasha (who 
had died of the plague in 832/1429) and Khosrew 
Molla {g.v.] as counsellors. He retired himself to 
Maghnisa, but had to come back when, in Dhu ’I- 
Hidjdja/September of the same year, the Hungarians, 
flouting the peace treaty, were preparing a new 
crusade. They marched south of the Danube to 
Varna; here the army of Murad inflicted on them a 
crushing defeat, in which King Ladislas of Hungary 
was killed. Again Murad IT went back to Maghnisa, 
but in the following year a Janissary revolt broke out 
in Adrianople, and it was the vizier Khalil who invited 
Murad to return a second time, as the young 
Mehemmed did not seem to be able to face the 
situation. 

During the last six years of his reign Murad led 
again several campaigns in the Balkan peninsula. In 
850/1446 an action was undertaken against the 
Palzologi in the Morea (destruction of the Hex- 
amilion, capture of Corinth and Patras); in 851/1447 
against Albania, where the activity of Iskender Beg 
{g.v.} had begun in 847/1443; in 852/1448 he faced 
again a Hungarian invading army, which was beaten 
on the plain of Kosowa [q.v.] or Kosovo; and in 
854/1450 he was again in Albania (siege of Croja). In 
that year Constantine Palzologus became, by the 
grace of Murad II, the last Byzantine Emperor, after 
the death of John. Shortly afterwards, in the first days 
of Muharram 855/February 1451, Murad died at 
Edirne. He was buried in Bursa at the side of his 
mosque (cf. Ahmed Tewhid, in TOEM, iii, 1856). 

His reign was of extraordinary importance for the 
future political and cultural development of the 
Ottoman Empire. After the first critical years, he con- 
tinued his father’s work of consolidation. His aim was 
mainly to live on peaceful terms with the vassal 
princes, of whom the ruler of Smub and the despot of 
Serbia gave their daughters to Murad. This peaceful 
policy was in concordance with his character; the 
Byzantine historians and other Christian sources 
decribe him as a truthful, mild and humane ruler. His 
most influential viziers were not yet the renegades of 
later times; they belonged to the old families that had 
supported the cause of Murad’s forefathers and were 
becoming a kind of hereditary nobility: Ibrahim 
Pasha and Khalil Pasha of the Djandarli-Oghullari 
(F. Taeschner and P. Wittek, in Jsl., xviti, 92 ff.), 
Hadjdji ‘Iwad Pasha (Taeschner, in Is/., xx, 154 ff.), 
the sons of Timurtash, of Ewrenos and others. The 
mystical tradition was strong in his surroundings, as 
is proved by the great influence of a man like the 
Shaykh Amir Bukhari; other shaykhs came to his court 
from Persia and ‘Irak. This determined also the direc- 
tion which classical Ottoman literature was to take in 
following centuries. Murad II was the first Ottoman 
prince whose court became a brilliant centre of poets, 
literary men and Muslim scholars. But also to non- 
Islamic envoys and visitors, Murad’s court seemed a 
centre of culture (cf. Jorga, i, 464 ff., which descrip- 


tion applies principally to Murad II). Amongst the 
sultan’s buildings a mosque in Bursa (cf. H. Wilde, 
Brusa, 51) and one in Adrianople (the Ué Sherefeli 
Djami‘), are notable (see G. Goodwin, A history of 
Ottoman architecture, London 1971, 66 ff., 70-1, 93-100) 
and some large bridges. His army organisation is 
well-known from a full description by Chalco- 
condyles. 
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_ (J.H. Kramers) 

MURAD III, twelfth Ottoman Sultan (ruled 
982-1003/1574-95). He was born on 5 Djumada I 
953/4 July 1546 in the princely summer camp at Boz- 
dag Yayla near Manisa [g.v.] where his father, the 
later Sultan Selim II [q.v.], resided as sandjak-begi. His 
mother was the Venetian-born khdsseki Nir Bani 
[9.v.]- 

His ceremonial circumcision took place at Manisa 
in April 1557. At the time, prince Selim was 
appointed sandjak-beg: of Karaman [q.v.] in 1558 and 
Sultan Siileym4n I {¢.v.] made his grandson sandjak- 
begi of Akshehir. In 1561 Murad stayed with his 
grandfather in Istanbul, and in 1562, when his father 
fought the battle with his brother Prince Bayezid on 
the plain of Konya, Murad was in command at 
Konya castle. Afterwards he was made sandjak-begi of 
Sarukhan, residing at Manisa like his father. Here he 
lived till his accession to the throne (1 Ramadan 
982/15 December 1574). In this provincial town he 
was given a suitable court and household. He took the 
Albanian-born Safiye as his first consort. She was 
given to him by his cousin, the Princess Huma Shah, 
in 1563, when she was probably thirteen years old. 
Early in Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 973/20-29 May 1566, she gave 
him his first son, his later successor, Mehemmed III 
[¢.2.], born likewise in the summer camp on Boz Dag. 
Till he became sultan, Safiye, who also gave him two 
daughters, SA?ishe (d. 1013/1605) and Fatima Sultan, 
probably remained Murad’s only wife. In 1574 the 
influence of his mother, now at his side as Walide 
Sultan (g.v.}, became supreme. She and MurAd’s sister 
Esmakhan, married to the Grand Vizier Sokollu 
Mehmed Pasha {q.v.], prevailed upon him to diversify 
his erotic attentions. He only had one son alive then. 
Like his father and his son, Murad III was to remain 
subject to the kadinlar saltanati (‘rule of women’) all his 
ruling days. 

During the years at Manisa, Murad formed lifelong 
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bonds of trust and companionship with members of 
his household, e.g. his tutor Khodja Sa‘d al-Din 
Efendi & v.}, his finance director (defterdar) Kara 
Uweys Celebi, and Radiye ‘‘Kalfa’’, the controller of 
his harem, appointed by his mother. It was this latter 
woman who introduced the Khalwati dervish, Sheykh 
Shiidja‘, who had the reputation of being an excellent 
interpreter of dreams. In spite of this man’s illiterate, 
ecstatic brand of mysticism and his morally corrupt 
character, he remained spiritual adviser to the prince 
all his life. 

Sokollu Mehmed Pasha and Nur Banu informed 
Murad of his father’s death in secret in order to 
ensure a smooth succession. Immediately setting off 
for Istanbul and embarking at Mudanya in the first 
available vessel, the small open boat of the Nishandji 
Feridun Beg [q.v.], he managed to reach the capital in 
five days, in spite of the raging winter gales. The day 
after his arrival, 21 December 1574, the death of the 
old sultan and the accession of the new one were 
publicly announced. The principal officers of state 
paid their homage (bay‘at resmi) to their new ruler. The 
ceremonial burial of Selim II and his five other sons, 
who had been strangled inside the saray that day, took 
place afterwards. Then the Walide Sultan was 
ceremoniously established in the palace. On 11 
Ramadan 982/25 December 1574, Murdd III held his 
first council; eleven days later, he proceeded to the 
mosque of Eyytib to be girded with the sword by the 
Sheykh ul-islam, the nakib il-eshraf and the silahdar aghasi. 
On the way back, the new sultan visited the tombs of 
his illustrious predecessors. 

The accession of the new monarch led to the forma- 
tion of a new palace faction which was set on counter- 
ing the dominant position of the Grand Vizier, 
Sokollu Mehmed Pasha. Its prominent members were 
the courtier Isfendiyar-oghlu Shemsi Ahmed Pasha 
(Kizil Ahmedlii) (d. 1580), who had already served 
Sultans Selim I, Sileyman and Selim II, and the 
Chief White Agha of the palace (Babusse‘adet Aghas?, 
Khassodabashi Ghazanfer Agha, the Hungarian 
renegade who already had been a trusted companion 
of Murad’s father (exec. 1603). Important females of 
this group were the Kahyad Kadin (‘‘Mistress of the 
Harem’’) Djanfeda Khatin, a creature of Nir Banu, 
and the latter’s ‘‘kiva’’ (‘‘Jewish Agent’’), Esperanza 
Malchi. The members of the inner circle at Manisa 
joined this faction. In 1577 Lala Mustafa Pasha (d. 
1580 [g.v.]) joined as well. 

It was their influence that led to the war with 
Safawid Persia (1578-90). The sultan was persuaded 
not to leave his capital but to appoint a Commander 
in-chief (serdar-2 ekrem) in his stead. The imperial tent 
(otagh-i hiimaytn) was, however, sent afield. 

The conduct of foreign policy likewise was left in 
the hands of the viziers and the harem clique since the 
death of Sokollu Mehmed Pasha in 1579. The 
involvement of Nur Banu and her kira in the 
diplomatic relations with Venice and France is evi- 
dent from extant letters. Safiye and her Aira wrote let- 
ters to Queen Elizabeth I of England in 1593. 

Till her death on 7 December 1583, the Walide 
Sultan reigned supreme over the palace of her son. 
Safiye succeeded to this power immediately, and 
retained her influence on affairs till her death in 
1014/1605 [see MEHEMMED 1}. 

The hidjra year 1000 (A.D. 1591-2) with its mes- 
sianic expectations of impending doom, actually did 
come to pass in a period of interior troubles in 
Tarabulus Gharb [g.v.], Yemen, Lebanon and the 
Danubian states, whilst widespread social unrest was 
caused by the change in the position of the empire in 
the world economy. 


The Sultan occasionally interfered in the govern- 
ment of his realm. Dismissals of viziers and appoint- 
ments were mostly effected at the instigation of the 
palace clique. The careers of Khodja Sinan Pasha 
{g.v.], three times his Grand Vizier, Siyawush Pasha 
[g.v.] also three times vizier, Ozdemir-oghlu ‘Othman 
Pasha [q.v.] and Ferhad Pasha [g.v.}, are in evidence. 
Revolts of the Janissary Corps and Sipahis of the 
Porte were especially awe-inspiring. The so-called 
‘‘Beglerbegi Incident’’ of 16 Djumada I 997/2 April 
1589, made a direct impact on Murdd III’s private 
life. He had to sacrifice the life of one of his most 
trusted musahibs or boon-companions, Doghandji 
Mehmed Pasha, beglerbegi of Rumeli (by origin an 
Armenian dewshirme boy from Zeytun, see KHALIL 
PASHA, KAYSARIYYELI!). Together with the defterdar 
Mahmtd Efendi, who also was executed, he had 
operated a depreciation of the silver akéa, debasing its 
content by half. The consequent rise of prices caused 
the troops to revolt, to refuse pay and to demand the 
heads of those whom they held responsible for their 
plight. 

Murdd’s limited interferences seems to have occur- 
red as result of conflicts of rival parties in the palace 
which were deeply involved in petty politics and the 
systematic sale of offices. The promptings of the war 
party led by Sinan Pasha are a case in point: they 
wanted war against the Habsburg empire. The vizier 
Ferhad Pasha, his rival, supported by inter alios 
Khodja Sa‘d al-Din Efendi, opposed war. Murad III 
convened an extraordinary council to debate the ques- 
tion (according to an eyewitness account reported by 
Petewi, Tarikh, it, 132-3). Sinan Pasha’s side gained 
the upper hand and the ‘‘Long War’’ between Sultan 
and Emperor began on 4 Shawwal 1001/4 June 1593. 

Murad III died on 6 Djumada I, 1003/16 January 
1595, 49 years old, in his palace, probably because of 
a stomach illness. His death had been presaged by 
dreams of his astrologer and announced by bad 
omens, according to contemporary historians 
(Selaniki, Ta°rikh, new ed. i, 425-8; ‘Ali, quoted in 
Fleischer, 151-2). His death was kept secret. The new 
Walide Sultan Safiye wished her son Mehemmed to 
succeed to the throne in an indisputable manner, and 
thus to continue her ‘‘Woman’s Sultanate’. 

Murad III-is buried in his beautiful tirbe situated 
next to the Aya Sofya, which contains 54 coffins of his 
wives and children. Next to it stands a small tirbe, 
where his 19 sons who were executed at the accession 
of their brother Mehemmed III [q.v.], lie. 

Murad III was a keen swordsman, archer and 
horseman. His particular craft was the making of 
arrows. He seems to have had a generous and kind 
hearted personality. He was not cruel; he never had 
dismissed viziers executed; and he argued at length 
against having his younger brothers killed at the time 
of his accession. Nor was he addicted to drink. He 
rather liked to spend a great deal of his time in the 
harem. Next to his lifelong principal favourite Safiye, 
he probably took forty khdssekis into his bed. At the 
time of his death, 49 of his children were alive, and 
seven of his women were pregnant. He filled his 
palace with clowns, dwarfs and mutes. All kinds of 
festivities were arranged in the saray, as well as in 
other palaces and pavilions along the Bosphorus. 
Murad also liked to enjoy the civilised company of his 
musahibs who, as a rule, remained with him for life. 
The most noteworthy of celebrations organised for 
him was the series of ceremonies surrounding the cir- 
cumcision of his son Mehemmed (sur) which lasted for 
two months till 1 Radjab 990/22 July 1582. 

Women played an important part in his life. Next 
to his mother and his principal kAdsseki, his sisters 
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Esmakhan (1545-85) the wife first of Sokollu Mehmed 
Pasha and then of Kalaylikoz ‘Ali Pasha (d. 1587); 
Fatima (d. 1580), married to Siyawush Pasha; 
Djewher-i Miluk, married to the admiral Piyale 
Pasha (q.v.] (d. 1578) and later to Mehmed Pasha; 
and Shah (d. 1580), wife to Cakirdji Bashi Hasan 
Pasha (d. 1574) and to Zal Mahmid Pasha (d. 1580); 
all played their roles in palace politics. Some of his 
daughters rose to prominence, especially those born of 
Safiye: SA?ishe Sultan (d. 1013/1605), wife to [brahim 
Pasha (d. 1601) and then to Yemish¢i Hasan Pasha 
(d. 1012/1602), Fakhriyye (d. 1051/1641) and 
Fatima, happily married to the admiral Khalil Pasha 
the Elder (d. 1012/1603) and then to Dja‘fer Pasha (d. 
1018/1609). 

Murad III led an active spiritual life. He was deeply 
involved in the esoteric forms of popular mysticism as 
well as astrology, cosmology and numerology. Hence 
a book on Nakshbandi hagiography of 1420 was 
translated for him from the original Persian by 
Mustafa ‘Ali, who likewise wrote a commentary on 
five mystical verses of the sultan. Murad [II’s prin- 
cipal mystic affiliation was with the Khalweti order of 

_ dervishes [see KHALWATIYYa]. 

Under the makhlas Muradi, he was a minor 
Ottoman poet of mystic verse. He also wrote probably 
a theological treatise Futuhat al-styam (‘‘The revela- 
tions of fasting’’) (? contained in a medjma‘a ms., Turk 
ve Islam Eserleri Miizesi Ktp. 1901, dated 993 A.H.). 
His diwan contains Arabic and Persian as well as 
Turkish verses. He was an active man of letters and 
favoured a number of writers, poets, historians, 
theologians and scientists, i.a. the poets Baki (1526- 
1600 [g.v.]), NewT (1533-90 [g.v.]), who was a tutor 
to his younger sons, and the historians his Khodja 
Sa‘d al-Din and ‘Ali, who in 1569 at Manisa already 
was ordered to write a sex handbook (bahndme) for the 
education of Prince Mehemmed, then two years old. 
The rhymed chronicles of the shehndmedjis Seyyid 
Lokman and Ta‘likizade, written by order, derive 
their lasting importance from their splendid miniature 
painting illustrations Lokman’s Shehinshehname and 
Ziibdet tit-tewarikh are wholly or partly devoted to the 
history of Murad III. Lokm4n and ‘Ali wrote inter alia 
a surname, being descriptions of the circumcision 
festivities of 1582 and in fact a new literary genre. 
Magnificently illustrated copies exist. 

Murad III was also a patron of architecture. The 
last mosque complex designed by Sinan (q.v.] is the 
Murdadiyye at Manisa, built between 1583 and 1593. 
Splendidly decorated building took place inside 
Topkapi Sarayi, in Murad’s private apartments, e.g. 
the Alay Koshkii was added to the palace by his com- 
mand, as well as the Sinan Pasha Késhkii at the 
seaside facing Ghalata (q.v. in Suppl.]. The patriar- 
chal church of St. Mary Pammacaristos was turned 
into the Fethiyye Djami‘i in 1586 to celebrate the 
recent conquests in Georgia and Adharbaydjan. 
Restoration and extension works were done at Mecca 
and Medina, e.g. to the walls of the Ka‘ba in 
983/1573. 
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MURAD IV, seventeenth Ottoman sultan 
(1021-49/1612-40, reigned 1032-49/1623-40). 

Born in Istanbul in a palace on the Bosphorus on 28 
Djumada I 1021/27 July 1612, son of the reigning 
sultan Ahmed I [q.v.] and his principal consort, 
khasseki, Késem [q.v.} Mahpeyker, a woman of Greek 
origin (Anastasia, 1585-1651). He grew up in the 
palace together with his brother Ibrahim, confined in 
the kafes apartments, since he was five years old. The 
princes Siileyman, Kasim and brahim were his full 
brothers, and he had two full sisters ‘A?ishe Sultan 
and Fatima Sultan. In 1032/1623 the Grand Vizier 
Kemankesh ‘Ali Pasha (1623-4) in agreement with 
the Sheykh il-Islam Zakariyya-zade Yahya Efendi and 
his already very influential mother, decided to depose 
Sultan Mustafa again and to put young Murad in the 
place of his uncle. This being the fourth accession in 
six years, the djiuliis bakhshisht was dispensed with for 
once. The day after the accession (16 Dhu ’}-Ka‘da 
1032/11 September 1623), Murad IV was girded with 
the sword at Eyyub by the venerated mystic of 
Uskiidar, Sheykh (‘Aziz Mahmiid) Hida’: (d. 
1038/1628 (¢.v.]), with the Sheykh iil-Islam, the nakib il- 
ashraf and the silahdar agha also attending. Being too 
young to rule, the Walide Sultan exercised power as 
the virtual head of state. To the great joy of the 
members of the household, the 16-year old Murad IV 
for the first time slept with a woman, a 13-year old 
slave girl, presented to him by his sister ‘A?ishe (wife 
to the Grand Vizier Hafiz Ahmed Pasha) on ca. 4 
April 1626 (cf. the Dutch ambassador Haga’s 
despatch of 4 April 1626, SG 6898 ARA-General 
Record Office The Hague). On 25 August 1628 
Murad IV took a former consort of his brother and 
predecessor ‘Othman II {q.v.], called Kalender, as his 
principal bedfellow (cf. Haga’s despatch of 16 
September 1628, SG 6899 ARA). 

In Shawwal 1041/May 1632, Murad’s personal 
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rule began. Till then he had merely followed events 
and reacted upon them privately, e.g. the famous 
exchange in verse between him and the Grand Vizier 
Hafiz Ahmed Pasha, in trouble at the siege of 
Baghdad (1626). (cf. Gibb, HOP, iii, 207-8, 248-51). 
Aware of a series of rebellions and troubles in the 
capital, he became restive. Together with the kizlar 
aghasi Hadjdji Mustafa Agha he began to make tours 
through the city in disguise to become acquainted 
with the true state of affairs. 

An army mutiny broke out in Radjab 
1041/February 1632. Probably instigated by the 
ka?im-makam Redjeb Pasha, the soldiers marched to 
the palace and demanded the heads of the Grand 
Vizier, the Sheykh iil-Islam, the Janissary Agha and the 
Sultan’s companion (musahib) Musa Celebi, etc. 
Murdd had to make concessions, including sacrifice of 
the Grand Vizier Hafiz Ahmed Pasha. The revolt 
lasted till May. At one point, most ominously, the 
insurgents demanded to see the princes Bayezid, 
Siileyman, Kasim and Ibrahim, and heads of other 
prominent courtiers were demanded. But the rebels 
could not agree about the deposition of the sultan, and 
the new Agha of Janissaries, K6dse Mehmed, 
remained however loyal. At the meeting of the diwan 
on 18 Shawwal 1041/18 May 1632, the sultan moved 
quickly. He invited Topal Redjeb Pasha, now Grand 
Vizier, into the private apartments and had him 
strangled. The corpse was brought outside the palace 
for the insurgents to see. The new Grand Vizier, 
Tabani yassf Mehmed Pasha [q.v.]}, a protégé of the 
kizlar aghast Hadjdji Mustafa Agha, assisted the sultan 
in the suppression of the revolt. An extraordinary 
diwan meeting was held in a késhk outside the palace. 
All loyal elements made an act of obedience which was 
recorded in a special Aiikm-i hiimayin (Na‘ima, Ta’rikh, 
iii, 119-25), and law and order were restored. 

Murdd continued to feel extremely suspicious and 
afraid of treason in his immediate surroundings, so 
that his intimates thus often fell victim to his distrust. 
Thus his counsellor Koti Beg [g.v.] was dismissed and 
condemned to be publicly hanged in 1633, but was 
pardoned at the last moment and his sentence com- 
muted to exile in Cyprus (cf. Haga’s despatch, 2 July 
1633, publ. in Kronyk Histortsch Genootschap Utrecht 
[1867], 434). Not so lucky were the poet Nef [¢.v.], 
summarily executed on 8 Sha‘ban 1044/1635, and 
Abaza Mehmed Pasha [q.v.] on 29 Safar 1044/1634. 
The harsh régime of the young sultan was supported 
by a radical section of Muslim society led by Kadizade 
Mehmed Efendi (d. 1635), a preacher of the Aya 
Sofya mosque. The closure of all coffeehouses and the 
renewed prohibition of tobacco smoking were a result. 
Opposition by more liberal-minded ‘ulama? led to 
draconic measures against the “i/mipye [q.v.] in general 
and to the execution of the Sheykh ul-Islam Akhizade 
Hiiseyin Efendi on Radjab 1043/10 January 1634. 

Having established his personal authority, Murad 
decided to reassert Ottoman power in relation to the 
neighbouring states. On 4 Ramadan 1044/21 
February 1635, the imperial tent was set up in 
Uskiidar, and a month later (9 Shawwal/28 March) 
the army left for Eriwan [see REWAN] under command 
of the sultan. On 10 Safar 1045/29 July 1635 the army 
arrived before the Safawid fortress at Eriwan. After 
the first attack, the sultan took great personal care of 
the well-being of his wounded soldiers. The 
Janissaries received medical treatment under his 
supervision and an extra payment (smerhem-baha) was 
distributed. After eight days, the fortress surrendered. 
Its commander Emirgiine-oghlu Tahmasb-kuli Khan 
was received with all honours and the sultan recruited 


him into his service and gave him the appointment of 
beglerbegi of Tarabulus-Sham. Soon afterwards, the 
new Emirgine-oghlu Yusuf Pasha came to live at 
Istanbul, where Murad IV presented him with a 
palace and a pleasure garden on the Bosphorus 
(Emirgan). 

While still on campaign, the sultan ordered the kill- 
ing of his brothers Bayezid and Siileyman at the time, 
when the news from Eriwan reached the capital. In 
Rabi‘ II 1045/October 1635 he fell ill and retreated to 
Wan and via Bitlis to Diyar Bakr. Emirgiine-oghlu 
Yusuf was awaiting him at izmid, and upon his return 
to the capital, the victory celebrations lasted seven 
days and nights. 

Next year, Murad ordered a counter offensive, 
since Eriwan in the meantime had fallen into Persian 
hands again. A peace offer by Shah Safi I (1038- 
52/1629-42 [¢.v.]} was turned down, with the 
counterdemand of the surrender of Baghdad. 

Having put to death his brother Kasim (23 Dhu ’1- 
Ka‘da 1047/8 April 1638), the sultan, accompanied 
by Sheykh il-Islam Zakariyya-zade Yahya Efendi and 
the Kapudan-pasha, \eft for Baghdad. Murad’s progress 
was a long bloody dispensation of rough justice on 
local oppressors, and he acquired among the common 
people the fame of a mahdi in the Arab provinces. 

On 8 Radjab 1048/15 November 1638 Murad IV 
came before Baghdad. Forty days after the siege 
began, the Persian commander surrendered with all 
honours. The restoration of the town and fortifica- 
tions was begun immediately. A sick man, the sultan 
left for home on 12 Ramadan 1048/17 January 1639. 
Half-paralysed from the middle downwards for a 
time, he had to rest at Diyar Bakr, where he had left 
behind his khasseki. Rumours of his death began to 
spread, but somewhat recuperated, he marched 
again. A quarrel between his khasseki sultan and the 
wife of the famous local mystic (Rimi) Urmiya 
Sheykhi Mahmid led to the latter’s execution 
(Petewi, Tartkh, ii, 461 ff.). 

Travelling overland till Izmid and then by galley, 
Murad landed at the seraglio on 8 Safar 1049/10 June 
1639, and insisted on a triumphal entry into his 
capital two days later. 

In the meantime, peace was concluded between the 
Ottomans and the Safawids, and the treaty of Kasr 
Shirin of 14 Muharram 1049/17 May 1639 meant a 
lasting peace. The sultan reacted violently upon the 
Venetian attack destroying the Algero-Tunisian 
squadron in the harbour of Awlonya [q.v.]. 
Diplomacy, however, prevailed and new capitulations 
given to Venice ensured peace in the West two 
months later. 

Murad regained his health to the extent that he 
dared to go out hunting again, but was advised to stop 
his heavy drinking and other dissipations. 

He could still receive congratulations on 1 Shawwal 
1049 in the Sinan Késhk. He watched horse races in 
the hippodrome and again took to drinking in the 
company of his intimates, Silahdar Misa Pasha and 
Emirgiine-oghlu Yusuf Pasha. But he fell seriously il! 
next day, lost consciousness and died on 16 Shawwal 
1049/Thursday 8 February 1640, being buried in his 
father’s trbe in the complex of the Blue Mosque. 

According to contemporary sources (Ottoman and 
Venetian), Murad IV was a man of tall stature, broad 
shouldered, of majestic and beautiful appearance. He 
had a light black beard, hazel eyes and possessed an 
extraordinary bodily strength. He was an accom- 
plished horseman, swordsman, archer, pikeman and 
derid-thrower. 

He had at least sixteen children, among whom were 
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five sons who all died before their father. His daughter 
Kaya Ismikhan married the Grand Vizier Melek 
Ahmed Pasha; Rukiyye married Sheytan (Melek) 
Ibrahim Pasha; and Hafize married Huseyin Pasha. 
According to contemporary Western sources (e.g. 
Rycaut), the Wéalide Sultan K6sem Mahpeyker 
prevented him from having his sole surviving brother 
Ibrahim [g.v.], who now succeeded him, executed. 

During his reign he spent little attention on pious 
foundations, but the Rewan and Baghdad kiosks in 
the seraglio are monuments to his good taste, and he 
further built garden palaces at Kandilli and Uskiidar 
(Istawroz). 

Murad possessed some literary talent and was 
actively interested in artistic debate. His salon was a 
meeting place for leading men of letters such as the 
Sheykh ul-Islam Yahya; Nef [g.v.] wrote numerous 
kasides to the sultan and his horses. Tifli Celebi was the 
shehnamedji. His most famous favourite is, of course, 
Ewliya? Celebi [g.v.]. A number of nasthat works, 
including those by Kodi Beg {¢.v.] are evidence for his 
political and moral interests. He was a talented 
calligrapher. According to Ewliya? Celebi (Sepahat- 
name, i, 257) he used to discuss theological subjects on 
Friday evenings and to listen to iahis, saz-players and 
singers on Saturday nights. 
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MURAD V, thirty-third Ottoman Sultan, who 
ruled for ninety-three days, from 31 May until 7 
September 1876. 

He was born on 21 September 1840, as the eldest 
son of Sultan ‘Abd al-Madjid [9.v.]. According to the 
Ottoman system of succession, he was crown prince 
during the rule of his uncle, Sultan SAbd al-SAziz 
(1861-76 {[g.v.]). The latter, however, intended to 
change the line of succession in favour of his own off- 
spring. Therefore, he deprived Murad of all influence 
in public affairs. Partly as a result of the way he was 
treated by his uncle, Murad, who had had a com- 
paratively enlightened education, established contact 
with the liberal-democratic opposition movement of 
the Young Ottomans from the founding of that move- 
ment in 1865 onwards. He was especially close to 


Namik Kemal [g.v.]. The Young Ottoman leaders 
Namik Kemal and Diya Pasha acted as intermediaries 
between Prince Murad and Midhat Pasha fq.v.], the 
leading Ottoman reformer. When Midhat Pasha, 
together with Husayn SAwni and Mehmed Rishd? 
Pasha decided to carry out a coup d’état against the 
reactionary régime of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and to depose 
him, Murad was informed beforehand. After the 
coup, on 30 May 1876, Murad was raised to the 
throne as Sultan Murad V. 

Before his accession, Murad had promised to pro- 
mulgate a constitution as soon as possible, and it 
seemed as if the Young Ottoman programme (con- 
stitution and parliament) would now be implemented 
in full. Namik Kemal and Diya Pasha were appointed 
as palace secretaries. Once on the throne, however, 
Murad listened rather to Rishdi Pasha, who urged 
caution and instead of a concrete promise of a con- 
stitution, as advocated by Midhat Pasha and the 
Young Ottomans, only a vague statement on reforms 
was included in the Khatt-i Humdyin after the 
accession. 

On 5 June 1876, the former sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
committed suicide. Then, on the 15th, a Circassian 
army captain called Hasan, motivated by personal 
grievances, shot and killed Husayn ‘Awni Pasha, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Rashid Pasha and several 
others during a cabinet meeting. This changed the 
balance of power in favour of the more radical 
reformers. On 15 July the first meeting of the new 
Grand Council decided to proclaim a constitution, 
but this could not be carried through because of the 
rapidly deteriorating mental state of Sultan Murad. 

Murad, who had already become an alcoholic by 
this time, had shown signs of extreme nervousness 
when he was taken from the palace on the night of 30 
April-1 May in order to receive the oath of allegiance 
from the high dignitaries of state at the Porte (he was 
convinced that he was being taken to his execution). 
The suicide of his uncle and the murder of several 
members of his cabinet seem to have led to a severe 
nervous breakdown. After having the Sultan’s health 
examined by Ottoman and foreign medical experts, 
the cabinet had to conclude that he was unfit to rule. 
It first tried to get the Sultan’s younger brother, 
Hamid Efendi, to act as regent, but on his refusal had 
no choice but to depose Murad and replace him with 
his brother, who ascended the throne as ‘Abd al- 
Hamid IT on | September 1876. Murad was taken to 
the Ciraghan palace on the Bosphorus, where he con- 
tinued to live in captivity for nearly thirty years. On 
20 May 1878, after ‘Abd al-Hamid had prorogued 
parliament, a group led by the Young Ottoman 
activist SAli Su‘awi made an unsuccessful attempt to 
execute a coup d’état and liberate Murad. After that, 
the prince was kept under even closer guard, and any 
mention of Murad or any reference to his condition 
was prohibited by the Hamidian censorship. Murad 
died on 29 August 1904. 
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youngest son of the Mughal Emperor Shah 
Djah4an [g.v.], born on 25 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1033/28 
September 1624 and died 1072/1661. He was given a 
mansab of 10,000/4,000 in 1048/1639, and after a year, 
of 10,000/7,000, being promoted in 1051/1641 to 
12,000/8,000 (2,000 x 2-3h). His first important 
assignment came in 1052/1642 when he was 
appointed sibadar of Multan {q.v.]. In 1055/1645 he 
received the rank of 12,000/10,000 (2,000 x 2-3h). He 
led the Mughal army to Balkh and Badakhshan in 
Djumada I 1056/June 1646, but after a successful 
campaign abandoned his command without permis- 
sion and returned to India in Radjab 1056/August 
1646. He was deprived of his rank and dismissed from 
the governorship of Multan, but the same year was 
pardoned and restored to his rank. In 1057/1647 he 
was appointed as subadar of Kashmir and in 1058/1648 
as subadar of the Deccan. His term there was short, 
and in 1060/1650 he was appointed sibadar of Kabul 
and in 1061/1651 of Malwa. In 1064/1654 he received 
appointment to Gudjarat and was promoted to the 
rank of 12,000/10,000 (5,000 x 2-3h). Shah Djahan 
fell il! in Dhu ’Il-Hidjdja 1067/September 1657, and 
Murad Bakhsh crowned himself Emperor in Safar 
1068/November 1657 at Ahmadabad. In 1068/1658 
Awrangzib and Murad Bakhsh entered into an agree- 
ment in which Awrangzib promised his brother the 
Pandjab, Multan, Thaffa, Kashmir and Kabul in the 
event of success. In Radjab 1068/April 1658, their 
joint armies united to inflict a defeat on the Imperial 
force at Dharmat. This was followed by Dara 
Shukth’s (g.v. ] defeat at Samugarh. The two brothers 
occupied Agra, the capital, but Murad Bakhsh was 
treacherously seized by Awrangzib at Mathura {g. v. | 
and sent as captive to Salimgafh fort (Dihli) then in 
1069/1659 to Gwaliyar [g.v.]. In 1072/1661 he was 
executed on the charge of having murdered his diwan 
SAli Naki in 1067/1657. Murad Bakhsh was reputed 
for his dash and bravery, but was apparently a poor 
administrator. 
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MURAD PASHA, KUYUDJU, Kogyja, (ca. 928- 
1020/ca. 1520-1611), Ottoman Grand Vizier 
under Sultan Ahmed I. 

A dewshirme [g.v.| boy of Croat origin, he received 
his education in the imperial palace. His career began 
under patronage of Mahmid Pasha, the beglerbeg: of 
Yemen and Egypt. Between 1560 and 1565 he was the 
latter’s ketkhuda. In Egypt, Murad also held the office 
of amir al-hadjdj, which opened the way to public high 
office. In 983/1576 Murad (Pasha) became beglerbegi of 
Yemen himself for about four years. Dismissed in 
988/1580 because of corruption, he was summoned to 
the capital and landed in Yedi Kule prison for a short 
time. Afterwards, he was appointed beglerbegi of 
Tarabulus-Sham. In 993/1585 he joined the Tabriz 
campaign, being beglerbegi of Karaman and second-in- 
command to the serdar-t ekren Ozdemir-oghlu 





“Othman Pasha [q.v.]. In a battle with the troops of 
the Persian commander Hamza Mirza, he was taken 
prisoner. He was set free at the conclusion of peace in 
998/1590 and was made governor-general of Cyprus 
(999/1590), of Taradbulus-Sham (1000/1592), of 
Damascus (Sham) in 1001/1593 and of Diyar Bakr in 
1003/1595 (Selaniki gives 1005/1597). In this 
capacity, he took part in the Egri campaign of 1596. 
He distinguished himself in the Battle of Mezé- 
Keresztes [g.v.} in Hungary (1005/1596). He 
remained at the front and on 21 Rabi‘ I 1008/11 
October 1599 was a member of the Ottoman delega- 
tion holding peace talks with the Imperial envoys, 
together with the sadaret ketkhudast Mehmed Agha and 
a representative of the Khan cof the Crimea at Vacz 
(Waitzen) and at Parkanzy (Cigerdelen). 

After the accession of Sultan Ahmed I (17 Radjab 
1012/21 December 1603 [¢.v.]), Murad Pasha was 
appointed beglerbegi of Rumeli and given the function 
of military governor of Buda (T. Budin [q.v.]). On 28 
Djumada II 1014/12 October 1605 he became as 
Fourth Vizier a member of the imperial diwan. When 
the Grand Vizier and serdar of the Western Front Lala 
Mehmed Pasha [g.v.] died (15 Muharram 1015/23 
May 1606), Murad Pasha, by now one of the most 
experienced commanders in the field, was made 
Commander-in-Chief in Hungary (Engiiiis Serdari). 
In this capacity he began to work towards peace. As 
a result, a treaty of peace was negotiated at Zsit- 
vatorok on 17 Djumada II-10 Radjab 1015/20 
October-11 November 1606. Peace in the West made 
it possible for the Ottoman government to direct its 
forces to the East, where Anatolia was ravaged by the 
so-called Djelali revolts [g.v. in Suppl.) and where the 
Safawid Shah ‘Abbas I (996-1038/1588-1629) had 
started a war in 1603. A month after concluding the 
peace in Hungary, Murad Pasha received his 
appointment as Grand Vizier (10 Sha‘ban 1015/11 
December 1606). The advice of the sheykh tl-islam 
Sun‘ullah Efendi seems to have been decisive in the 
matter. ‘‘Old’’ (Kodja) Murad Pasha immediately left 
his headquarters at Belgrade and arrived at Istanbul 
on 15 Shawwal 1015/13 February 1607: ‘‘this man 
hath continued ever since to the greate good of that 
estate raised from death to life by his wisdome and 
good fortune being indeede wise and a ancient 
souldier’’, was the commentary of the English 
ambassador Henry Lello. 

Appointed serdar in the East, the new Grand Vizier 
left Uskiidar on 6 Rabi* I 1016/2 July 1607 for his 
campaign against the rebels in Anatolia and Syria; 
Kalenderoghlu Mehmed Pasha [q.v.] near Ankara, 
Muslu Cawush at Silifke and the main target, the 
insurgent Djanbulatoghlu SA]i Pasha, who dominated 
an area from Aleppo to Adana. Having put out of 
action Djanbulat’s follower Djemshid near Adana, 
Murad Pasha met the chief rebel pasha himself in bat- 
tle in the Orué Owasi near Baylan in the region of 
Antakya (2 Radjab 1016/23 October 1607). The 
united forces of Djanbulat ‘Alt Pasha and the other 
renowned rebel Fakhr al-Din Ma‘n {q.v.] were 
defeated and for the greater part massacred. ‘AIT 
Pasha managed to escape, at first to Aleppo and then 
to Istanbul, where he received a pardon from the 
Sultan and was made beglerbegi of Temeshwar 
(Temesvar), but Murad Pasha had him executed soon 
after at Belgrade. One prominent prisoner, Djanbulat 
‘Ali Pasha’s treasurer, the young Abaza Mehmed 
[g.v.], was spared upon the intercession of the 
Janissary Agha, Khalil Pasha Kaysariyyeli [g.v.], who 
took him into his personal service. 

Murad Pasha re-established government control in 
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the province of Aleppo. Next season he left to march 
against Kalenderoghlu Mehmed, and_ reached 
Alaéayir in the Géksiin Yayla, where the rebel forces 
had concentrated with 20,000 men and 20 pieces of 
artillery (sha@hi darbzan). The aged Grand Vizier took 
personally part in the fighting (July or 5 August 1608 
acc. to various sources). Kalenderoghlu was defeated, 
but escaped into Safawid territory. On 21 Djumada I 
1017/2 September 1608 the remaining Djelali leader 
Tawil-oghlu Mustafa (‘‘Biradder-i tawil’’, alias 
““‘Maymin’’) was caught in battle at the pass of Kara 


Hasan near Kara Hisar-i Sharki [see SHABIN 
KARAHISAR]. Mass executions followed all over 
Anatolia. 


Having been far away from the capital a long time, 
the Grand Vizier decided to return thither in spite of 
the Sultan’s order to remain in winter quarters in 
eastern Asia Minor, and entered Istanbul on 10 (or 
21?) Ramadan 1017/ 18 (or 29) December 1608. The 
next season, Murad Pasha marched against the 
remaining Djelali rebels in the regions of Aydin [q.v.}, 
Sarikhan [g.v.] and Silifke (el [g.v.]). Both Yusuf 
Pasha and Muslu CGawush were taken prisoner and 
executed. 

The following year, on 1 Rabi I 1019/24 May 
1610, he set out to meet Shah ‘Abbas in battle and to 
reconquer the territories lost in Transcaucasia. In 
Erzuram [q.v.] on 27 Djumada IT 1010/16 September 
1610 he received Shams al-Din Aka, ambassador of 
Shah ‘Abbas, who carried his master’s proposals for 
peace on basis of the Treaty of Amasya (962/1555). 
The Ottoman demand was restitution of all territory 
formerly conquered by Sultan Murad III {g.z.]. 
Murad Pasha marched on to Kars, but did not break 
off negotiations. Avoiding a military confrontation, 
he marched on via Caldiran [9.v.] Khay and Salmas 
to Tabriz, which city was evacuated by the Shah. 
North of Tabriz at Adji Gay the two armies came face- 
to-face. (11 November 1610). Negotiations were 
resumed, but no agreement reached. Shah ‘Abbas’s 
playing for time placed Murad Pasha in a difficult 
position. He could no longer remain in the field at 
such a distance from his base. He withdrew with the 
army to Diyar Bakr (29 Sha‘ban 1019/16 November 
1610). A Safawid embassy was permitted to go to the 
Porte. 

Next spring, Murad Pasha established his head- 
quarters at Culek, where he died suddenly on 25 
Djumada I 1020/5 August 1611. 

His surname Kuyudju is explained either by the pit 
(kuyu) in which he was found when taken prisoner of 
war in 1585 or by the pits which he had dug all over 
Anatolia to bury the dead rebels. (e.g. Na‘ima, confir- 
ming Peéewi) 

He was buried in Istanbul in the ¢iérbe attached to 
the medrese which he had founded together with a sabil 
in the Weznedjiler quarter near Shehzade Bashi 
(nowadays housing the Department of Art History of 
Istanbul University). 

A daughter of his is known to have married a 
beglerbegi of Buda, Kadizade ‘Ali Pasha. 

Murad Pasha was a devout Muslim and member of 
the Nakshbandiyya [g¢.v.] order of derwishes. He sup- 
ported convents of the Khalwatiyya [q.v.] and 
Sha‘baniyya as well. The young Abaza Mehmed 
became his spiritual son and was buried after his 
execution in Murad Pasha’s tirbe. 
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1630, Leiden-Istanbu! 1978, 52-6, 68, 185, 277-8, 

287, 307; H.J. Kissling, Sa‘ban Veli und die 

Sa‘banige, in H.J. Kissling and A. Schmaus (eds.), 

Serta Monacensia, Leiden 1952 86-109; K. Nehring, 

Adam Fretherrn zu Herbersteins Gesandschaftsreise nach 

Konstantinopel. Ein Bettrag zum Frieden von Zsitvatorok 

(1606), Munich 1983; Selaniki Mustafa Efendi, 

Tarth-i Selaniki, 2 vols., ed. M. Ipsirli, Istanbul 

1989; ‘Othmanzade Ta?ib, Hadikat al-wuzara, 

Istanbul 1271, repr. Freiburg 1969, 55-9; Oliémin 

igyiizellinct yilinda Nef7i, Ankara 1987. 

_ (A.H. DE Groot) 
MURAD SU(YV) [see AL-FuRAT]. 
MURADABAD, a district in the Rohilkhand 

division in the north-west of Uttar Pradesh in the 
Indian Union (formerly the United Provinces of 
British India), with an area of 2,290 sq. miles/5,930 
kin? and a population (1961 census) of 1,973,530 of 
whom 62% were at that time Hindu and 37% 
Muslim, the latter being stronger in the rural areas 
than the urban centres; the concentration of Muslims, 
almost wholly Sunnis, is one of the thickest in the 
whole of Uttar Pradesh. Almost all the population is 
either Hindi- or Urdu-speaking. Nothing is known of 
the early history of the district. In the Islamic period 
it was successively ruled by the Sultans of Dihli, from 
whom it was occasionally taken by the Sultans of 
Djawnpir, the Mughals, the Rohillas and_ the 
Nawwabs of Oudh (Awadh [q.v.]) until it was ceded 
to the British in 1801. 

Muradabdd is also the name of one of the six com- 
ponent subdistricts (¢ahsils) of the district and that of 
the principal! town of the district, lying 95 miles/120 
km east of Dihli in lat. 28°50’N. and long. 78°45’ E. 
on the Dihli-Bareilly road and on the main line of the 
Oudh-Rohilkhand railway. The town is a Mughal 
foundation of the second quarter of the 17th century. 
Its founder was Rustam Khan who also built the 
Djami‘ Masdjid, as an inscription testifies, in 
1041/1632. The town takes its name from Murad 
Bakhsh [g.v.], the ill-fated son of Shah Djahan. It 
rapidly ousted Sambhal from its place as the chief 
town of the district. Its industries are flourishing 
(chiefly textiles and brasswork). It was a mint of the 
Mughal Emperors and also of Ahmad Shah Durrani 
[g.2.] during his invasion of India in 1760. During the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857-8, Muradabad was held by 
native troops who had rebelled on hearing of the out- 
break in adjacent Meerut (Mirat [q.v.]), and the 
Muslim population of the whole district espoused the 
rebel cause enthusiastically. British authority was not 
fully restored till the end of April 1858. Thereafter, a 
regiment of the British Army was stationed there till 
1897, when the cantonment was abandoned. In 1961, 
the town had a total population of 180,000, approx- 
imately one-third being Muslim. 

Sambhal is a very ancient site but has lost much of 
the importance it possessed in mediaeval times. It has 
an old mosque, an interesting example of Indo- 
Muslim architecture which has even been claimed as 
aconverted Hindu temple. It is said to have been built 
by Babur but it is undoubtedly earlier. Amroha was 
formerly the great Muslim centre of the district, the 
majority of its population being Shaykhs and Sayyids. 
The chief saint of the Sayyids is Sharaf al-Din Shah 
Wilayat, an alleged descendant of the tenth Imam, 
who came here about 699/1300. His tomb is still 
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shown here. The Djami‘ Masdjid is a Hindu temple 
converted into a mosque in the reign of the Dihli 
Sultan Mu‘izz al-Din Kaykubad. It is much visited by 
pilgrims, mainly Hindus who seek relief from mental 
diseases through the power of Sadr al-Din, a former 
mu’adhdhin of the mosque, whose virtues are still 
believed to be efficacious. There are over a hundred 
other mosques in the town. 

Bibliography: District gazetteers of the U.P. Vol. 
XVI. Moradabad, by H.R. Nevill, Allahabad 1911, 
and Vols. B,C,D, 1914, 1928, 1934; Uttar Pradesh 
district gazetteers. Moradabad, ed. E.B. Joshi, 
Allahabad 1968. 

_ (J. Attan-[C.E. Boswortu]) 
MURADI {see murAp 111 and MURAD Iv]. 
aL-MURADI, the name of a family of sayyids 

and scholars established at Damascus in the 11th- 
12th/17-18th centuries. 

1. The founder of the family, MURAD B. ‘ALi 
AL-HUSAYNI AL-BUKHARI, born 1050/1640, was the son 
of the nakib al-ashraf of Samarkand. He travelled in his 
youth to India, where he was initiated into the 
Nakshbandi farika by Shaykh Muhammad Ma‘sim 
al-Faruki, and after extensive journeys through Per- 
sia, the Arab lands and Egypt settled in Damascus 
about 1081/1670. He subsequently made several visits 
to Mecca and Istanbul, where he acquired con- 
siderable influence, and died in the latter city in 
1132/1720. He was an ardent missionary of the 
Nakshbandi order, and was instrumental in spreading 
it in the lands of the Ottoman empire, himself foun- 
ding two madrasas for the purpose in Damascus. His 
literary works consisted mainly of treatises relating to 
the farika, and included a work on Kur’ anic exegesis, 
entitled al-Mufrada al-Kuraniyya. 

2. MUHAMMAD AL-MURADI, born at Istanbul in 
1094/1683, son of Sayyid Murad, continued with 
marked success his father’s missionary work in Syria 
and Turkey, and stood in high favour at the Ottoman 
court. He died at Damascus in 1169/1755. See S. al- 
Munadjdjid, Mu‘djam al-mu?arrikhin al-dimashkiyyin, 
Beirut 1398/1973, 356. 

3. SALT AL-muRADI (1132-84/1720-71), and 4. 
HUSAYN AL-MURADI (1138-88/1725-74), sons of Sayyid 
Muhammad, held in succession the offices of Hanafi 
Mufti and ras of Damascus. 

5. ABU ’"L-MAWADDA MUHAMMAD KHALIL AL-MURADI, 
son of Sayyid ‘Ali, succeeded his uncle as Hanafi muftz 
and 7a7is of Damascus and was appointed also to the 
office of nakib al-ashraf there. He devoted himself to the 
collection of biographical notices of his contem- 
poraries and their predecessors, and on the basis of 
the personal information and written works available 
to him composed in Arabic a biographical dictionary 
of the notable men and scholars of the 12th century of 
the Hidjra, entitled Silk al-durar ft a‘yan al-karn al-thant 
“ashar (printed at Cairo in 4 volumes, 1291-1301). The 
work contains about 1,000 notices; in comparison 
with the work of his predecessor al-Muhibbi (q.v.], it 
is more limited in range and somewhat more literary 
in style. A lengthier biography of his father and other 
relatives (Matmah al-wadjid fi tardjamat al-walid al- 
madjid) is still extant in ms. B.L. Suppl. 659. Sayyid 
Muhammad Khalil deserves the credit also for 
encouraging al-Djabarti [¢.v.] to undertake the com- 
position of his history of Egypt (the statement in 
Brockelmann (see Bibl. below) that al-Djabarti 
translated al-Muradi’s Silk al-durar into Arabic is 
apparently due to a misunderstanding of the colophon 
to vol. ii of the printed text). He died in Aleppo in 
1206/1791. See al-Munadjdjid, op. cit., 373-5. 

6. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN AL-MURADI, son or cousin of the 


preceding, succeeded to the office of Hanafi mufti of 

Damascus, and was put to death in 1218/1803 on 

secret instructions from Djazzar Pasha [q..]. 
Bibliography: Muradi, Silk al-durar, i, 3-4, ii, 

70-2, iii, 219-28, iv, 114-16, 129-30; Djabarti, 

‘Adjaib al-dthar, ii, 233-6; Mikhail al-Dimashki, 

Ta*rikh Hawadith al-Sham wa-Lubnan, ed. Ma‘lif, 

Beirut 1912, 12-13; Brockelmann, II?, 379, S II, 

404. _ (H.A.R. Gps) 

MURAKABA [see muHAsABA.1.]. 

MURAKKA‘ (a.), lit. ‘“‘that which is put together 
from several pieces’, sc. an album. Unlike their 
European counterparts, who hung or attached their 
pictures on walls, Muslim connoisseurs and collectors 
mounted theirs in albums. In the classic murakka‘, 
paintings and drawings alternate with specimens of 
calligraphy, the whole being generally provided with 
a handsome binding and sometimes with an 
illuminated frontespiece. These albums were usually 
large, the stiff pages having wide and often decorated 
margins. But considerable variety, both in size and 
quality, is encountered, from the large and lavish, 
such as the Clive Album in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, to comparatively small and modest volumes 
put together by less wealthy collectors. Over the years 
the great majority of these albums have been broken 
up and their contents widely scattered. 

It is difficult to say when this practice arose; no 
actual examples earlier than the 16th century have 
survived. But we find references in the literature to a 
djung (or cung, a term originally applied to the prophet 
Mani’s album of paintings) made for Sultan Ahmad 
Djalayir at the end of the 14th century, and to another 
for Baysunghur (ca. 1430); while the historian 
Khandamir {q.v.] preserves the preface to an album 
collected by the painter Bihzad [q.v.] at the end of the 
15th century. So it would appear that the period of the 
murakka* (at least of those containing paintings as well 
as calligraphy) is coterminous with that of classical 
Persian painting. 

The largest and finest range of complete albums is 
in the Topkapi Museum Library, Istanbul, and 
among them the best-known and most remarkable are 
those numbered H. 2152 and H. 2160. With these 
must be bracketed the Diez albums in the Berlin 
Library, which form part of the same series. This 
group of albums remains controversial, but it seems 
likely that they are the result of the Ottoman capture 
of Tabriz in 1514, the contents of the royal kitab-khana, 
mostly inherited from the 15th century Turkmen 
rulers, but including a quantity of material from the 
Mongol period and earlier, being transported to the 
Turkish capital and hurriedly mounted in these 
albums. But they are far from typical. No order or 
system is observed: Turkmen, Djalayirid and Mongol 
miniatures, drawings, rough sketches and fragments, 
European and Chinese drawings, specimens of 
calligraphy and pages of poetry jostle one another 
higgledy-piggledy, sometimes mounted sideways or 
even upside down, in these huge albums, and little or 
no margin is allowed. But most of the other Topkapi 
albums date from the later 16th century onwards, and 
are of the normal ‘‘classic’’ form. They include the 
celebrated album of Bahram Mirza, in which he com- 
missioned the court painter Dust Muhammad to 
mount a series of pictures to illustrate the history of 
painting. Dist Muhammad prefaced the album with 
an essay on the subject which remains our most 
important and reliable source. In making up such 
albums as this, especially at the behest of royal 
patrons, the compilers did not hesitate to plunder 
manuscripts in the royal library. Thus Bahram 
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Mirza’s album contains a miniature cut from the 
celebrated Khadji Kirmani manuscript of 1396 
(now British Library Add. 18113) which was then in 
the Safawid library. 

By about 1530 it was not uncommon for separate 
paintings and drawings to be produced expressly for 
mounting in albums. Much of the work of such 
painters as Muhammadi, Shaykh Muhammad and 
Sadiki is of this nature, and in the 17th century the 
best work of artists like Rida, Muhammad Ka4sim and 
Mu‘in is no longer to be found in manuscript illustra- 
tions but in album pictures. A number of magnificent 
albums were made for the Mughal emperors at the 
same period, and these sometimes contained one or 
two European prints in addition to Persian and 
Mughal paintings, drawings and calligraphy. 

A splendid album from the end of the Safawid 
period is preserved in Leningrad containing, in addi- 
tion to much Indian (Mughal) work which was greatly 
admired at the time, elaborate figure compositions 
and meticulous flower paintings by Muhammad 
Zaman and his contemporaries at the Safawid court. 
The Topkapi Library possesses albums made up in 
the 18th and 19th centuries for the Ottoman sultans 
with works by Lewni and other Turkish artists as well 
as examples of ‘‘thumb-nail’’ calligraphy, cut-out 
work, and other vagaries. 

The practice of album compilation continued 
throughout the 19th century. Thus there is a splendid 
album of royal portraits put together for Fath ‘Ali 
Sh4h and perhaps painted by Mihr ‘Ali; and another 
made for Nasir al-Din of miscellaneous (largely 
Safawid) content appeared on the market not long 
ago. 

Bibliography: The only publication that gives a 
good idea of a complete album is A.A. Ivanov, 
T.V. Grek and O.F. Akimushkin, Albom indiisktkh 
i perstdskikh miniatyur XVI-XVII wv., ed. L.T. 
Gyuzalian, Moscow 1962 (with English summary 
of the text). The Istanbul and Berlin albums have 
been the subject of several publications, e.g. (Istan- 
bul) M.S. Ipsiroglu, Paznting and culture of the 
Mongols, London 1965, and (Berlin) idem, Saray- 
Alben: Dtez’sche Kleberbande aus den Berliner Samm- 
lungen (Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Band VIII), Wiesbaden 
1964, but these are concerned with the contents, 
and not the albums themselves. 

(B.W. Rosinson) 

MURAKKISH, cognomen by which two pre- 
Islamic Arab poets are known, belonging to a 
family of which several members have made their 
mark in the history of poetry in the Arabic language. 

1. The Elder, aL-AKBar, was called either Rabi‘a, 
or ‘Awf, or even ‘Amr, the uncertainty deriving from 
the fact that his father, Sa‘d b. Malik b. Dubay‘a, had 
eleven sons (see Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 155) whom 
the historians and biographers may have confused; 
‘Amr b. Sa‘d seems however to be the form that 
should be retained. The Arab authors of the Middle 
Ages state that Murakkish (and not al-Murakkish, 
which is inadmissible) is a cognomen drawn, as is not 
uncommon (see Ibn Habib, Alkab al-shu‘ara?, 320; al- 
Djahiz, Bayan, i, 374; Barbier de Meynard, Surnoms et 
Sobriquets, etc.), from one of the poet’s verses, which 
would be the following: ‘‘The abode is deserted, and 
the relics resemble the fine marks that a pen has traced 
(rakkasha) on the back of a skin’’ (metre basit, rhyme 
- am), but the question remains, whether this is in fact 
a genuine name or, at a pinch, a pseudonym, 
*Markus = Mark, which would not be at all surprising 
in the vicinity of the Christians of al-Hira and in an 


individual who had blue eyes (al-Dyjahiz, Hayawan, v, 
331) and who is moreover believed to have served as 
the secretary of a Ghassanid. 

Murakkish al-Akbar was a brave and resourceful 
soldier who took part, under his father’s command, in 
the famous war of al-Bastis [q.v. | and in other conflicts 
between the Bakr and the Taghlib. Father L. Cheikho 
arbitrarily dates his death around the year 552 A.D. 

He owes his reputation less to his poetical works 
than to the fact that he is reckoned one of the famous 
lovers (‘ushshak al-Arab) and that he became, probably 
in the 2nd/8th century, the hero of an anonymous 
romance the text of which was still in circulation in the 
4th/10th century, in the time of Ibn al-Nadim (Frhrist, 
ed. Cairo, 525, Kitab M.r.k.s wa-Asma?). This 
romance, of which the Aghani supplies a fairly detailed 
version, may be summarised as follows: ‘Amr b. Sa‘d 
wishes to marry his cousin Asma? bint ‘Awf, who is 
also a childhood friend. The girl’s father demands, as 
a condition of giving him her hand, that ‘Amr proves 
his worth but, during the absence of the latter, he 
finds a way of improving his situation, giving Asma? 
in marriage to a wealthy Muradi. SAmr’s brothers 
hide the truth from him on his return, declaring to 
him that his loved one is dead; to convince him, they 
show him her apparent tomb, which in fact contains 
the carcase of a goat which they have slaughtered for 
this purpose. Children playing in the vicinity betray 
the secret, and ‘Amr sets out in pursuit of the Muradi 
with a couple of slaves belonging to his household, but 
he falls ill during the journey, and his two companions 
abandon him in a cave. He has time to write on a sad- 
dle verses in which he describes his condition and, 
when the companions return to the family of Murak- 
kish, his brother Harmala who, like him, has learned 
to write under the tutelage of a Christian of al-Hira, 
deciphers the message and forces the two slaves, 
before killing them, to reveal to him the place where 
they have left their master. By a fortunate chance, the 
shepherd of the husband of Asma? finds Murakkish, 
who entrusts his ring to him, charging him to have it 
delivered to his loved one. The latter finds it in a jug 
of milk, recognises it, and sets out at once with her 
husband to succour the sick man; they take him back 
to their home, but he dies immediately after. 

Anthologists have preserved about a dozen com- 
positions comprising a total of 140 verses which evoke 
Asma and other women, military campaigns, the 
death of a cousin, the aggression of a Ghassanid 
against the Dubay‘a. Ibn Kutayba attributes to 
Murakkish al-Akbar the invention of certain original 
themes and, in a verse quoted by al-Djahiz (Bayan, ii, 
215), the purity of his language appears to be some- 
how proverbial. He is moreover considered by Ibn 
Abi Ishak (apud Ibn Sallam, 44) the best poet of the 
Djahiliyya, a view contested by Ibn Rashik (‘Umda, i, 
80). However, the work attributed to him is not easily 
separated from that attributed to his nephew, 
especially since both led the same nomadic and 
warlike existence and benefited from the popularity of 
the romantic tales which were current in ‘Irakr society 
from the 2nd/8th century onward. 

Bibliography: bn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Djamhara, 
Tab. 155; Ibn Kutayba, Shi, 103-5 (ed. Shakir, i, 
162-5); Mufaddaltyyat, 457-93; Djahiz, Bayan, i, 374- 
5, il, 183, 215; idem, Hayawan, index; Aghani, vi, 
127-35 (ed. Beirut, vi, 121, 8); Anbari, Nuzha, 457- 
60, 484; Marzubani, Mu‘djam, 201; Washsha’, 
Muwashsha, index; Baghdadi, Khizana, iii, 514-5; 
Cheikho, Nasraniyya, 282-92; N.H. al-Kaysi, al- 
Murakkish al-Akbar, akhbaruh wa-shi‘ruh, in al-Arab, 
iv/6 (1389/1970), 485-95; R. Blachére, HLA, 252 
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and index; idem, Remarques sur deux élégiaques arabes 

du VF siécle de J.-C., in Arabica, vii/1 (1960), 30-40. 

2. The Younger, at-AsGuar, called Rabi‘a b. 
Sufyan (also known as ‘Amr b. Harmala) was the 
nephew (and not the brother, as in the Dyamhara of Ibn 
al-Kalbi, Tab. 155) of the foregoing and the uncle of 
Tarafa b. al-‘Abd [g.v.]. His cognomen is not 
explained, and the automatic assumption is that it was 
given to him later as an honour of some sort, but it 
could indeed reinforce the hypothesis according to 
which it is simply a variant of the name *Markus. 
Like his uncle, he was a Bedouin warrior who lived a 
nomadic existence in the region of al-Hira. L. 
Cheikho dates his death to ca. 570 A.D. Also reckoned 
one of the famous lovers, he is the hero of a romance 
composed in the 2nd/8th century and comprising the 
following episodes: the princess Fatima bint al- 
Mundhir b. al-Nu‘m4n notices him and a slave of the 
latter, Hind bint ‘Adjlan, is charged with the task of 
bringing him to her in secret; she fulfils her mission, 
even carrying the young Bedouin on her back, and 
Fatima takes him as her lover. ‘Amr b. Djanab pleads 
with Murakkish, who is his cousin and trusts him 
implicitly, for permission to take his place for one 
night with his paramour, but she discovers the deceit, 
expels the usurper and refuses to have anything more 
to do with the one whom she chose. Murakkish 
regrets having acceded to his cousins’s request and 
finds himself dishonoured. This romance possibly 
draws its origin from a verse composition in fawil 
metre and -aima rhyme in which the poet expresses 
his regret at having lent himself to this substitution, 
but in any case, this is not an uncommon theme. 

Among the half-dozen verse compositions 
attributed to him, a faiyya forms part of the 
Mudjamharat; in two of them, he sheds tears over the 
encampment abandoned by Hind bint ‘Adjlan (!); 
several comprise only very brief fragments, and there 
is one of them, of Bacchic theme, which is also 
attributed to ‘Amr b. Kami?a [q.z.]. 

Bibliography: See that of the previous section of 
the article; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 105-7 (ed. Shakir, 
166-9); Aba Zayd al-Kurashi, Djamhara, Cairo 
1345/1926, 310-13; Aghani?, vi, 136-9 (ed. Beirut, 
vi, 129-33); Cheikho, Nasraniyya, 328-9. 

(Cu. Petiat) 

MURCIA [see Mursiya]. 

MURDADH [see ra?Riky].  _ 

AL-MURDAR, Ast MdsA ‘SIsA B. SuBAYH, a 
Mutazili theologian from Baghdad who died in 
226/840-1. He was a pupil of Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir 
(q.v.], the founder of the Mu‘tazili school of Baghdad, 
and had discussions with fellow-Mut‘tazilis, among 
them Abu ’l-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf [¢.v.]. According to 
the Fihrist, he wrote 35 treatises, mostly on Mu‘tazili 
themes: on the oneness of God (tawhid), on justice, 
knowledge, the createdness of the Kur’an and 
theodicy; they include criticisms of his fellow- 
Muttazilis al-Nadjdjar, Thumama b. Ashras, al- 
Shahham and al-Nazzam. A few books are dedicated 
to the refutation of the Djahmiyya or predestinarians 
of the Christians, especially Theodore Abi Kurra, of 
the Jews (al-ahbar) and the Magians; single treatises 
deal with juridical questions and with the arts of 
dialectic theology (kalam). Three titles, the Book on 
Repentance (al-tawba), the Book on the Middle (Right) Way 
(K. al-Iktisad) and the Book of the Guided (al- 
mustarshidin) apparently deal with mystical themes and 
confirm the classification of al-Murdar as ‘‘monk of 
the Mut‘tazilis’’ in later heresiographical literature 
since al-Khayyat. His ascetism became exemplary for 
his pupils Dja‘far b. Harb [q.v.] and Dja‘far b. 
Mubashshir [g.v.]. 


His theology can only partially be reconstructed 
from fragments and reports in the heresiographical 
literature. His Mu‘tazilt doctrine of God’s ‘‘oneness”’ 
(tawhid) forms the starting-point for his denial of 
perception of God ‘‘in whatever manner’’—by 
explicitly excluding the dalkafa by his contemporary 
Ahmad b. Hanbal. This accentuation of God’s 
transcendence, however, has not induced him to keep 
to Mu‘ammar b. ‘Abbad’s [q.v.] doctrine of an 
endless chain of determinating causes (ma‘@ni) which 
are inserted between God and his creation; against 
Abu ’l-Hudhayl, he did not simply classify the cause 
of created things as ‘‘creative act’’ (khalk [q.v.]), as 
God’s ‘‘will’’ or ordering ‘‘word”’ (cf. Kur’an, XVI, 
40/42). As cause of creation appears the final purpose 
of every ‘‘creative act’’, the created things (cf. 
Daiber, 230-2). Thus God remains remote from the 
created world in a much stricter sense than can be 
found in the doctrines of his fellow-Mu‘tazilis. 

This remoteness of God may have been the 
background of al-Murdar in his refutation of the 
Djahmiyya and generally the determinists (al- 
Mudjbira); God has neither created the Kur?4n nor the 
acts of man: al-Murdar denied the ‘‘creation’’ (khalk) 
of man’s acts by God; man has not ‘‘acquired’’ 
(kasaba/tktasaba) his acts. These polemics against the 
khalk-kasb theory were apparently directed against his 
fellow-Mut‘tazilis al-Nadjdjar and al-Shahham and 
against al-Nazzam’s doctrine of ‘‘generation by God’s 
acting’, who provided things created by God with 
their casual ‘‘nature’’ (Daiber, 400). Al-Murdar kept 
to the taw/id/tawallud theory as taught by his teacher 
Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir; according to it, things are 
caused by man’s action which ‘‘generates’’ them. 
Consequently, al-Murdar could postulate two kinds of 
acting causes: (1) those induced by man’s acting and 
(2) those inducing, ‘‘generating’’ causal effects. 
Against Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir, the ‘‘generated’’ 
effects do not include ‘‘colour, taste, smell and 
perception’’ (‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, al-Fark, 
166,18). Al-Murdar’s doctrine of ‘‘generation’’ 
presupposes man’s independence from any deter- 
mination by God. This enables al-Murdar to give an 
answer on the problem of theodicy by offering a com- 
bination of the thesis of God’s almightiness with that 
of man’s sovereignty; ‘‘God wills man’s sins in the 
sense that he gives him a free hand in them (khalla)”’ 
(al-Ash‘ari, 190, 9 f. = 512, 11 f.; cf. 228, 14); “God 
has the power over injustice and deceit; however, He 
shall not do that’’ (al-Ash‘ari, 555, 9 f.; cf. 201, 1 ff., 
and Daiber 26i*). This power of God suggests that He 
is all-powerful and also that He wills men’s sins. 
According to al-Murdar and his teacher Bishr b. al- 
Mut‘tamir, God’s endless power is not real power; it 
will not be realised (contrary to al-Nazzam and ‘Ali 
al-Uswari, but in conformity with Abu ’l-Hudhayl, 
Dja‘far b. Harb al-Ashadjdj and al-Iskafi, cf. al- 
Baghdadi, al-Fark, 198, 15-200, 17; idem, al-Milal, 
136, 11-138,3; Daiber, 261 ff.). However, al-Murdar 
criticises Abu ’l-Hudhayl for his doctrine of the 
“‘vanishing of God’s abilities’ (fand? al-makdarat: al- 
Baghdadi, al-Fark, 166,17; cf. Daiber 247) which in 
his eyes led to a restriction of God’s almightiness. 

The described separation between man’s acting and 
God’s power forms the starting-point of al-Murdar’s 
doctrine of the Kur’an: in conformity with the 
Mu‘tazili thesis of the createdness of the Kur?4n and 
as a result of his theory of tawlid/tawallud, al-Murdar 
could maintain that ‘‘man is able to (produce) some- 
thing like the Kur’an as regards the purity of his 
language, his arrangement and eloquence’’ (al- 
Shahrastani, i, 67, ult.; cf. al-Baghdadi, al-Fark, 165, 
4f.). 
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Little is known about al-Murdar’s doctrine of 
Imama [q.v.]. According to al-Nashi? (cf. van Ess, 
44 ff.; Watt, Formative period, 227 ff., German ver- 
sion, 231 ff.), al-Murdar, like his teacher Bishr b. al- 
Mu‘tamir and generally the ‘‘school’’ of Baghdad, 
held the view that after the death of the Prophet 
Muhammad, an Imam may be chosen who is inferior; 
al-Nashi? speaks of imamat al-mafdul in contrast to 
imamat al-fadil. We do not know whether al-Murdar, 
like his teacher, classified ‘Ali as afdal; for various 
reasons, it may be doubted. If we can believe the 
report of al-Khayyat (74-8), al-Murdar, like his pupil 
Dja‘far b. Mubashshir, followed the Mu‘tazili princi- 
ple of neutrality (wukdf) and restraint from any con- 
demnation of ‘Uthman. According to the 
heresiographers (al-Baghdadi, al-Fark, 165,9 f.; idem, 
al-Milal, 109,9; al-Shahrastani, i, 68, 2 f.) ‘‘someone 
who is concerned with the reign of his time (or: who 
joins the ruler of his time) is an infidel’’; ‘‘He can 
neither inherit (power) nor can he bequeath (it)’’. 
This utterance sounds like criticism of al-Ma’muin’s 
decision to designate ‘Ali al-Rida [q.v.] as heir to the 
caliphate; ‘Ali al-Rida was designated in 817 in the 
presence of Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir and Thumama as 
witnesses (Watt, Formative period, 176 ff., German ver- 
sion, 180 f.). 
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MURDJPA, ‘‘upholders of irdja”’, is the name of 
a politico-religious movement in early Islam 
and, in later times, refers to all those who identified 
faith (iman (q.v.}) with belief, or confession of belief, 
to the exclusion of acts. The names Murdji?a and 
irdj@ are derived from Kur’dnic usage of the verb 
ardja (in non-Kur?4nic usage ardja’a) in the meaning of 
“*to defer judgment’’, especially in sura IX, 106. The 
related meaning of ‘‘to give hope’’ (radja’), although 
often imputed by opponents to the Murdji?a from an 
early date, was not implied. 

The early politico-religious movement, It is 
now generally accepted that the movement arose in 
the aftermath of the Kufan Shi‘ revolt under al- 
Mukhtar {q¢.v.] in favour of Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya [q.v.]. Ibn Sa‘d and other sources describe 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya’s son al-Hasan as the 
author of the doctrine of irdja?, which he first defended 
in a circle of scholars debating the conflict between 
“Uthman, ‘Ali, Talha and al-Zubayr. Al-Hasan 
argued that the judgment about the right and wrong 
in this conflict should be deferred to God, and 
Muslims should abstain from declaring either 
solidarity with them or dissociation from them. He 
then composed an open letter on his doctrine of irdja? 
and had it read in public. Although some doubt has 
been cast on the role of al-Hasan and the authenticity 
of the Kitab al-Irdja? attributed to him (M. Cook), 
there are no cogent reasons to reject them. Other early 
sources name either Kays b. Abi Muslim al-Masir or 
Dharr b. ‘Abd Allah, both Kifans, as the first pro- 
pagator of irdja”. These reports, if not understood as 
a denial of al-Hasan’s role, certainly reflect the impor- 
tance of Kuifa as the main centre of the early 
Murdji?a. The movement had also adherents in Basra 
and in Mecca. From ‘Irak it spread to Khuras4n at an 
early date. 

The earliest Murdji’ite doctrine, as reflected in par- 
ticular in the Kztad al-[rdja? attributed to al-Hasan and 
in the Ibadi anti-Murdji?ite polemics of the Sirat Salim, 
affirmed unconditional solidarity with Abi Bakr and 
‘Umar and suspension of judgment with respect to 
“Uthman and ‘Ali. This was justified by the 
unanimous backing which the former two caliphs had 
enjoyed among contemporary Muslims, in contrast to 
the division of opinion under the latter two. Suspen- 
sion of judgment was obligatory in regard to the past 
which could no longer be witnessed. It was not proper 
for the present, and the early Murdji?a upheld the 
principle of justice (ad!) against contemporary rulers. 
They held that Muslims would not lose their status of 
believers by any actions, but they were prepared to 
condemn wrongdoers as aberrant believers (mu°minin 
dullal) who might ultimately be punished or forgiven 
by God. The identification of faith with true belief to 
the exclusion of acts, which later became the essential 
trait of irdja?, was clearly implied, though not central, 
in the earliest Murdji?ite teaching. 

Politically, the early Murdji?a were primarily con- 
cerned to restore the concord in the Muslim com- 
munity by opposing radical religious groups. In Kifa 
this pitted them primarily against the Saba?iyya, the 
radical Shi‘t movement which had recently emerged 
under al-Mukhtar and which repudiated the caliphate 
of Aba Bakr and ‘Umar. In the Kitab al-Irdja? of al- 
Hasan, the Sabaiyya are accused of taking a single 
family (ahl bayt) of Arabs as the Imam and of judging 
people’s religion by their attitude to them, of claiming 
that most of the Kur?4n had been suppressed, of sow- 
ing discord and hoping for their reign through the 
return of the dead before the Resurrection. The 
Murdji?a evidently also distanced themselves from the 
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Kharidjite condemnation of both ‘Uthman and ‘Ali as 
infidels. In some early sources and older orientalist 
studies, they have been described both as loyalist sup- 
porters of the Umayyads and as political quietists. 
This is clearly mistaken. Their suspension of judg- 
ment concerning ‘Ali clashed with the official 
Umayyad condemnation of him, and their insistence 
on their right to criticise the injustice of the rulers 
quickly led to conflict. Many of them, including Kays 
al-Masir and Dharr b. ‘Abd Allah, joined the 
broadly-based rebellion of Ibn al-Ash‘ath [g.v.], 
fought in the battle of Dayr al-Djamadjim (82/701), 
and were subsequently persecuted by the Umayyad 
governor al-Hadjdjadj. The sharply anti-Umayyad 
attitude which the Strat Salim ascribes to them proba- 
bly reflects the situation at this time. The Murdji?a 
backed the caliphate of ‘Umar II and maintained 
friendly relations with him. Under Yazid II, the 
Basran Murdji?ite Abu Ru’ba actively supported the 
revolt of Yazid b. al-Muhallab [see MUHALLABIDS}. In 
general, however, the Murdji?a held that Muslims 
must not draw the sword against fellow-Muslims 
except in self-defence. 

Around the turn of the Ist/7th century, the 
Murdji?a took on a new political role, associating 
themselves with the struggle for equality of the new 
non-Arab converts to Islam, especially in eastern 
Khurdsan and Transoxania, and for their exemption 
as Muslims from the djizya which the Umayyad 
authorities continued to impose on them. Doctrinally, 
this effort was based on the older Murdji’ite thesis that 
the status of faith depended on the mere confession of 
faith to the exclusion of all acts such as the perfor- 
mance of the ritual and legal obligations of Islam. The 
converts thus could not be denied their full status of 
Muslims by the government on the pretext that they 
still ignored, or failed to fulfill, some of their most 
basic duties under Islam. 

In 100/718-19, a Murdjiite mawla, Abu ’l-Sayda? 
Salih b. Tarif or Sa‘id al-Nahwi, complained to 
‘Umar II about the fact that some 20,000 clients in 
Khurdsan were serving in the army without stipend 
and a similar number of new converts were being 
forced to pay djtzya. ‘Umar ordered the governor to 
lift the djtzya from all those praying in the direction of 
the Ka‘ba and, when the governor responded with a 
subterfuge, dismissed him. In 110/728-9 the governor 
of Khurasan commissioned Abu ’l-Sayda? with the 
propagation of Islam in Transoxania, pledging that 
the converts would be exempted from g@tzya. When 
the pledge was broken and the Soghdian converts put 
up resistance, Abu ’l-Sayda’ and several associates 
sided with them against the authorities. He and 
Thabit Kutna, a prominent fighter of the faith and 
propagator of irdja’, were imprisoned. In 116/734 the 
great revolt of the radical Murdji’a under al-Harith b. 
Suraydj [7.v.], who was closely associated with several 
companions of Abu ’Il-Sayda?, broke out. His 
religious spokesman in the later stages of the revolt, 
Djahm b. Safwan [q.2.], is commonly associated with 
the extreme Murdj?ite thesis that faith consists of 
mere knowledge in the heart. Although Ibn Suraydj’s 
call for reform on the basis of the Kur’an and the 
Sunna of the Prophet, for the overthrow of the 
Umayyad régime, went well beyond the common 
political programme of irdja’, his movement sprang 
out of the Murdji?ite struggle for the equality of the 
non-Arab converts to Islam. 

Ibn Suraydj’s armed rebellion against the caliphate 
and his alliance with its infidel enemies led to a break 
with the moderate Murdji’a who had backed the more 
peaceful struggle of Abu ’l-Sayda’. The schism, how- 


ever, was not complete, as is revealed by the fact that 
Abu Hanifa, the leading representative of irda in 
‘Irak at the time, personally facilitated Ibn Suraydj’s 
pardon by the caliph Yazid III in 126/744. Aba 
Hanifa was fundamentally opposed to armed revolt, 
yet he unconditionally backed the claim of the con- 
verts to equal treatment by affirming that a Muslim 
convert in the territory of polytheism who confessed 
Islam without any knowledge of the Kur’4n or any of 
the religious obligations of Islam is a true believer 
(mu?min). 

Abu Hanifa’s strong engagement in the struggle for 
equality of the non-Arab converts to Islam paved the 
way for the spread of his teaching, including irdja?, 
throughout eastern Iran, Transoxania and among the 
Turks adopting Islam. Initially Balkh became the 
eastern stronghold of his school. The town was 
nicknamed Murdji?4bad on account of the devotion of 
its scholars and inhabitants to Aba Hanifa and his 
doctrine. Murdji?ite tenets were propagated in the 
east by Abii Hanifa’s disciples Abu Muti‘ al-Balkhi in 
his al-Fikh al-absat containing Aba Hanifa’s answers to 
theological questions and Abt Mukatil al-Samarkand? 
in his Kitab al-‘Alim wa ’l-muta‘allim, an exposition of 
irdja attributed to the master. These works formed 
the basis of all later Hanafi Murdji’ite theology, 
including Maturidism. Murdji’ite doctrine was also 
espoused in the so-called al-Sawad al-a°zam, the official 
creed under the Samanids. Through its ties with the 
school of Abi Hanifa, Murd}ji’ite doctrine on faith has 
maintained its place within Sunnism to the present, 
despite the vigorous opposition of traditionalist 
Sunnis to it. 

In his Risala ila ‘Uthman al-Batti, Aba Hanifa 
rejected the name Murdjia for himself, asserting that 
it had been given by the innovators (ahi al-bida‘) to 
those who were in fact the People of Justice (‘ad/) and 
the Sunna. The term ‘ad/ must be understood here as 
implying political justice and reform and not the 
Mu‘tazili doctrine of free will. Abii Hanifa was, like 
the early Murdji’a in general, a strict predestinarian. 
The name Murdji’a, however, had become a nomen 
odiosum used only by opponents. As recognition of ‘Ali 
as the fourth rightly-guided caliph gradually became 
in ‘Abbasid times universal Sunni doctrine, the 
primary demand of the early Murdji’a, sc. suspension 
of judgment in the conflict between ‘Uthman and 
SAli, lost its significance. The meaning of Murdji?a 
and irdja? was henceforth focussed on the definition of 
faith as excluding acts, a theological doctrine strongly 
opposed by both Sunni traditionalists and the 
Muttazila. 

The theological Murdji?a. The new theological 
definition of irdja@? facilitated the heresiographers’ 
classification as Murdji?a of various groups and 
theological schools who were not connected with the 
early movement. Thus they counted among the 
Murdji?a the Kadari Ghaylaniyya [see GHAYLAN B. 
MUSLIM and KapaRiyya] and Mu‘tazili theologians 
like Abu ’I-Husayn al-Salihi, Abi Shamir, Muham- 
mad b. Shabib and sometimes Ibn al-Rawandi, who 
deviated from Mut‘tazili school doctrine in the ques- 
tion of God’s unconditional threat (wa%d)) to the 
unrepentant sinner and the intermediate state of the 
grave sinner (fas:k) between the faithful and the infidel 
(kafir). Other groups classified as Murdji’a, like the 
Nadjdjariyya [g.v.], the school of Bishr al-Marist 
[¢.0.] and the Karramiyya [g.v.] arose out of the 
school of Abu Hanifa. 

The theological teaching of the Murdji’a, in the 
broad definition of the heresiographers, primarily 
involved the following questions: Faith (imdan) was 
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mostly defined as both knowledge (ma‘rifa) and public 
affirmation (ikrar) of God, of His prophets and their 
message in general. Knowledge of God was moreover 
often defined as including submission (khudi‘) to Him 
and love (mahabba) of Him. The position of the 
Djahmiyya that faith consisted only of knowledge in 
the heart to the exclusion of affirmation with the 
tongue, submission and love, was generally con- 
demned as extremist. Some heresiographers accused 
the Karramiyya (q.v.] of the opposite extreme in 
teaching that faith consisted only of affirmation by the 
tongue to the exclusion of knowledge and _ belief 
(tasdik) in the heart, thus holding that the Hypocrites 
(munafikin (q.v.]) in the time of the Prophet had been 
true believers. As al-Shahrastani correctly explained, 
this doctrine of the Karramiyya referred merely to the 
legal status in this world. The munafik verbally pro- 
fessing Islam while concealing unbelief was in their 
view truly a believer in this world but deserved eternal 
punishment in the hereafter. Their position thus 
agreed in substance with the doctrine of Abu Hanifa. 

Faith was generally described as an indivisible (/@ 
yataba“‘ad) whole of beliefs and affirmation. Partial 
belief thus could not constitute it. On this basis, the 
earlier Murdji?a, including Aba Hanifa, generally 
held that faith can neither decrease nor increase. 
Under the pressure of Kur’anic passages expressly 
mentioning an increase of faith among Muslim 
believers, the later Murdji?a of the school of Abi 
Hanifa, the Nadjdjariyya, Maturidiyya and others, 
mostly affirmed that faith can increase but not 
decrease. This increase was variously explained as an 
additional knowledge of details of the shari“a beyond 
the indispensable minimum, as an increase of convic- 
tion (yakin), or more broadly, of the subjective traits 
(stfat) of the believers in relation to the unchangeable 
essence (dhat) of faith. 

The Murdji?a prohibited istithna?, i.e. the addition 
of the formula “‘if God wills (zn sha? Allah, [q.v.})’’ to 
the affirmation ‘‘I am a believer (and mu?min)’’ as 
implying doubt in one’s own faith. They called their 
opponents in this question doubters (shukkak), a 
nickname deeply resented by these last. 

The Murdji’a generally did not distinguish between 
Islam and imaén and considered all Muslims as 
mu>minin except for those excluded by Muslim con- 
sensus. Muslims falsely interpreting (muta°awwilin) 
aspects of the message of Islam were mostly 
recognised as believers. Those committing forbidden 
acts were called sinful believers (mu?minun fussak). 
While the Murdji?a rejected the Kharidjite and 
Mu‘tazili doctrine of wad, the unconditional punish- 
ment of the unrepentant sinner in the hereafter, they 
generally admitted that God might either punish or 
forgive Muslim offenders. While some held that this 
punishment of Muslims could be eternal, others 
affirmed that it would be temporal and that all would 
eventually enter paradise through the intercession 
(shafa‘a) of Muhammad. The latter view agrees with 
predominant Sunni traditionalist doctrine. Only the 
eccentric theologian Mukatil b. Sulayman is described 
as a Murdji’ite who taught that true faith inevitably 
outweighs any offence before God and that He would 
not punish any Muslim affirming His unity. Any des- 
cription of the Murdji’a as either laxists or as raising 
excessive hope for divine forgiveness, even though 
suggested by some early anti-Murdji’ite polemics, is 
basically mistaken. 

The most fanatical opposition to Murdji’ite doc- 
trine in early Sunnism came from traditionalist circles 
in Kufa and Basra associated with al-A‘mash, Sufyan 
al-Thawri, Waki b. al-Djarrah and Ayyub al- 


Sakhtiyani. These circles affirmed the absolute 
requirement of istithna? and tried to exclude the 
Murdji?a from the Muslim community. This 
extremist rejection was also adopted and espoused by 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, who in one of his creeds counted 
the Murdji?a together with the Kadariyya, the Rafida 
and the Djahmiyya, among the innovators whom the 
Prophet had excluded from Islam and for whom 
Muslims must not perform funeral prayers. Later 
non-Murdji?ite Sunnism was mostly more tolerant 
and often tended to minimise differences, especially 
with Hanafi Maturidi ivdj@>. A major factor in this 
change of attitude was the fact that a large section of 
the school of al-Ash‘ari came to define imdn basically 
as belief (tasdik) in God, while assigning acts to a 
secondary rank, a doctrine not far removed from 
irdja. 
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_ (W. MabeELunc) 

AL-MURDJIBI, Hamip B. Munammap (ca. 1837- 
1905), a personality in the history of East Africa 
and the Congo during the 19th century. 

Hamid b. Muhammad al-Murdjibi, alias Tippu 
Tip, was born of Afro-Arab parentage in Zanzibar 
ca. 1837. His great-grandfather, Radjab b. Muham- 
mad b, Sa‘id al-Murdjibi from Muscat [see MASKAT], 
had established himself on the coast opposite Zanzibar 
where he had married an Afro-Arab wife, the 
daughter of a member of the famous Nabhani clan, 
DjumaS b. Muhammad al-Nabhani. Hamid b. 
Muhammad’s grandfather, Djuma‘ b. Radjab al- 
Murdjibi, was among the earliest Arabs to lead 
caravans into the interior, where he supported 
Mirambo, ruler of Unyamwezi. His son Muhammad 
b. Djuma‘ b. Radjab al-Murdjibi continued to 
expand his father’s business interests in the interior, 
ensuring it by marrying one of the daughters of Fun- 
dikura, chief of the Nyamwezi. At his death in 1881 
(cf. J. Becker, La vie en Afrique, Brussels 1887, ii, 45-8, 
139) he owned large plantations at Ituru near Tabora. 
At the age of twenty, Hamid was leading expeditions 
on behalf of his father to the area around Lake 
Tanganyika. During these expeditions he 
encountered David Livingstone (The last journals of 
David Livingstone in Central Africa from 1865 to his death, 
repr. London 1974, i, 222, 228, 230). (An Editor’s 
footnote explains the name Tippu Tip as one which he 
gave himself after conquering Nsama. As he stood 
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over the spoil he gathered it closer together and said 
‘“‘Now I am Tippu Tip’’, that is, ‘‘the gatherer 
together of wealth’’ (230). An onomatopoeic inter- 
pretation is offered in the autobiography, section 30. 
For other interpretations, see F.  Bontinck, 
L’Autobiographie de Hamed ben Mohammed el-Munebi 
Tippo Tip (ca. 1840-1905), 200, n. 95; V.L. Cameron, 
Across Afnca, London 1885, 292 ff., 300; H.M. 
Stanley, In Darkest Africa, or Quest, rescue, and retreat of 
Emin, Governor of Equatoria, New York 1890, i, 53, 63 
ff. et passim, and others.) 

Cameron describes him as ‘‘...a good looking man, 
and the greatest dandy I had seen among the traders. 
And, notwithstanding his being perfectly black, he 
was a thorough Arab, for curiously enough the admix- 
ture of negro blood had not rendered him less of an 
Arab in his ideas and manners’’ (293). Stanley, who 
met him in 1876, described him as ‘‘a tall, 
blackbearded man ... His tout-ensemble was that of an 
Arab gentleman in very comfortable circumstances’’ 
(Through the Dark Continent, London 1878, ii, 95-6), 
and T.H. Parke noted an Arab ‘‘with bright 
intelligent black eyes, displaying manners of imperial 
dignity and courtesy’? (My personal experiences in 
Equatorial Africa, London 1891, 18). 

Hamid acquired great popularity among the Arabs 
and the indigenous people of Manyema (Eastern 
Zaire). By the mid-1870s he possessed authority to 
appoint or confirm Arab and indigenous leaders in 
lands stretching between the Lomami and Lualaba 
rivers. By the end of the 1870s, the Congo region as 
far as Stanley Falls [see conco] was a vital component 
of the Zanzibar sphere of influence. He was always 
courteous and obliging to Europeans. Everyone who 
came in contact with him found a conciliatory spirit. 
Being more realistic than many of his co-religionists, 
he understood that in order to safeguard his interests 
in the interior it was necessary to adopt a comprehen- 
sive conduct of goodwill vis-d-vis the Europeans. This 
brought him into conflict with some of the other 
Arabs, in particular Sa‘id b. Abib, who in 1884 had 
been sent by Sultan Barghash of Zanzibar to 
Manyema to secure his interests in the ivory trade, 
although the sultan had previously requested Hamid 
to secure the area for him. 

He was appointed governor of the Stanley Falls 
District of the Congo Free State in 1887 by King 
Leopold on the advice of Stanley. He returned to Zan- 
zibar in 1891, where he remained until his death on 
14 June 1905 a highly-respected person whose advice 
on matters pertaining to the interior was sought by all 
those with an interest in that part of the continent. He 
was succeeded as governor of Stanley Falls by his 
nephew Rashid. His son Sefu was left in charge of his 
extensive holdings at Kasongo on the left side of the 
Congo River as far as Isangi and at the confluence of 
the Lomami and the Congo. Two years later, the con- 
flict between the Belgians and the Arabs in Manyema 
destroyed all his interests there. At Ujiji, his associate 
Muhammad b. Ghalfan, alias Rumaliza, was respon- 
sible for his interests. 
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2 (S. von Sicarp) 

MURGHAB, a river of Inner Asia, and like 
many rivers in that region, one without outlet to the 
sea or to any more extensive river system. It rises in 
the Kth-i Hisar mountains in north-central 
Afghanistan, flows westwards and receives tributaries 
from the Band-i Turkistan and Paropamisus moun- 
tains in north-western Afghanistan. Some 250 miles 
from its source, it reaches the town of Bala-Murghab 
in the modern Badghis province of Afghanistan, and 
then enters the Turkmen SSR and flows for another 
250 miles northwards towards the Kara Kum desert 
[g.2.] to New Marw (Russ. Mary), and then peters 
out. Its only major tributary is the Kushk, flowing 
northwards to join the Murghab at Tashkopri. 

In mediaeval Islamic times, the upper course of the 
Murghab (usually called by the geographers ‘‘the 
river of Marw’’) flowed from the regions of Dar- 
mashan and Revsharan through Ghartistan [see 
GHARDJISTAN], and then had on its lower course the 
towns of Marw al-Ridh [q.v.] and Marw [see MARW 
AL-SHAHIDJAN]. At this period, a complex irrigation 
system utilised the Murghab’s waters at Marw; at the 
present time, there are dams to control irrigation 
waters at Tashkopri and Iolotan. On this lower course 
of the river, some 30 miles on the Russian side of the 
modern frontier, lies the Pandjdih oasis [q.v.], 
occupied by the advancing Russians in 1885 and the 
scene of a battle between the Russians and Afghans 
and then the focus of diplomatic tension between 
Russia and Britain {see PANDJDIH]. 

Bibliography: Hudid al-‘alam?, London 1970, 
pp. xxi, xxx-xxxiv, 73 § 6.26, 105-6 § 23.36-48; Le 
Strange, Lands, 397-400, 404, 406; J. Humlum et 
alit, La géographie de l’Afghanistan, étude d’un pays aride, 
Copenhagen 1959, 41, 45-6; L. Dupree, 
Afghanistan, Princeton 1973, 36-7; Barthold, An 
historical geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 35 ff. 

_ (C.E. Boswortu) 

MURID (a.), literally ‘‘he who seeks’, in Sifi 
mystical parlance, the novice or postulant or 
seeker after spiritual enlightenment by means of 
traversing (suduk) the Sufi path in obedience to a 
spiritual director (murshid, pir, shaykh [q.vv.]). The 
equivalent Persian term is shdgird, literally ‘‘pupil, 
apprentice’’. 

The stages of the novice’s spiritual initiation are 
detailed in numerous Sdfi manuals and works 
touching on Sufism, such as al-Ghazali’s [hya?, and 
the term murid figures in numerous titles of such 
works. One of the earliest manuals was the Adab al- 
muridin of Diy2 al-Din Abu ’I-Nadjib ‘Abd al-Kahir 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Suhrawardi (d. 563/1168; see 
Brockelmann, I?, 563, S I, 780), who was the uncle of 
the author of an even more famous manual, the 
“Awarif al-ma‘arif, Shihab al-Din Abi Hafs ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234 [g.v.}). The 
muria’s embarkation on the path might be marked by 
various attestations of his murshid’s guidance and 
teaching, such as the giving of a rosary (subha), a 
handclasp (musafaha) and the donning of the patched 
dervish cloak (khirka murakka‘a [see KHIRKA}). For fur- 
ther details, see TARIKA and TASAWWUE. 

Murids was also the name given to the adherents of 
the Nakshbandi [see NaksHBANDIYYA] shaykh Shamil, 
leader of Muslim resistance in Daghistan [g.v.] in the 
Caucasus to Russian penetration there in the mid- 
19th century; see on his movement, SHAMIL. 

For the Murids of West Africa, see MURIDIYYA. 
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in Islam, Oxford 1971, index. (Ep.) 
MURIDIYYA, Muridism, a West African 
religious brotherhood which was originally 


nothing more than a ramification of the Kadiriyya 
(g.v.]. Around the figure of Amadu Bamba, its 
founder, a distinct farika gradually came into being, 
quite specific to the milieu of Senegal, on the history 
of which it was to leave a lasting impression. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Habib Allah, known by 
the name of Amadu Bamba, was born in the Wolof 
country, around 1850, into a religious family. His 
father, Momar Anta Sali, was a scholar associated 
with the Kadiriyya and a regular visitor to the courts 
of local princes. At the time of the extension of French 
colonisation, Amadu Bamba, convinced of the futility 
of any armed resistance, became known as the 
advocate of pacific policies. On the ruins of the Wolof 
state of Kajoor (the defeat of Dekkile, 1886), Amadu 
Bamba gathered together in the South of the country, 
in Baol, a party of followers from all strata of society, 
including former dignitaries and warriors, alleged 
“pagans’’, and former adversaries of the 
“‘marabouts’’. Thus he offered to the demoralised 
Wolof peoples an alternative structure for living, a 
refuge: such was the principal social function of the 
Murid brotherhood in the history of contemporary 
Senegal. 

His personal charisma worried the French 
authorities; suspected of subversion, Amadu Bamba 
was arrested in 1895. Thus began a long period of 
hardships which—supplemented by miraculous tales 
—definitively established his status as a saint in the 
popular imagination: exile to Gabon (1895-1902), fol- 
lowed by house-arrest in Mauritania until 1907 and 
then in the village of Cheyen, in the north of the coun- 
try, until 1912. Having given numerous pledges of his 
peaceable intentions—in particular a fatwa of 1910 
calling upon his supporters to obey the authorities— 
Amadu Bamba was permitted to return to Baol in 
1912. The skaykh then lived quietly at Diourbel until 
his death, devoting himself to study and to pious 
observance. He died on 19 July 1927 and was buried 
immediately at Touba, in the heartland of Bambian 
mysticism. The brotherhood then had a membership 
of about a hundred thousand. 

The social and political role of Amadu Bamba has 
tended to obscure his own vocation, which was that of 
a mystic. Around 1889, he had been initiated into the 
Kadiriyya by its Mauritanian master, Shaykh Sidiyya 
Baba, who later conferred on him the title of mukad- 
dam. In 1891 or thereabouts, Amadu Bamba had a 
vision of the Prophet, in a place which Murid tradi- 
tion identifies with the site of Touba. It does not seem 
that he intended to create a distinct farika: he never 
used this term in speaking of his doctrine and of his 
followers. The phenomenon, which proceeded 
gradually, probably dates from the Mauritanian exile 
(1907) or, at the latest, from 1912. 

The written work of Amadu Bamba consists essen- 
tially of kastdas in Arabic. Forty-one printed collec- 
tions, part of a broader corpus, have been edited and 
studied (F. Dumont, 1975). Examination of these 
texts shows that, in common with other brotherhoods 
of the period, Amadu Bamba, who adopted the title of 
khadim Rasul Allah (servant of the Messenger of God), 
stressed the need for imitation of the siva of the 
Prophet. Although his teaching was impeccably 
orthodox, some of his loyal disciples felt at liberty to 
develop a form of religious exclusivism in which 
Amadu Bamba tended to occupy the place of the 
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Prophet, and the monumental mosque of Touba 
replaced that of Mecca. But such a trend, by no 
means peculiar to Muridism, was the product of 
popular piety and not the teaching of the founder. 

The first and the second sons of the founder, 
Mamadu Mustafa Mbacke (1927-45) and Falilu 
Mbacke (1945-68) succeeded their father, bearing the 
title of ‘‘Caliph-general of the Murids’’, but contests 
between candidates never ceased absolutely, since no 
rule or consensus had been established for succession 
in the leadership of the brotherhood. Such contests led 
to the elimination, with the active participation of the 
colonial power, of a brother of the founder, Shaykh 
Anta and, later, of the elder son of Mamadu Mustafa, 
Shaykh Mbacke. 

The ‘‘Caliph-general’’ stands at the apex of a com- 
plex pyramidal structure consisting, in descending 
order, of ‘‘caliphs’’ (chieftains of religious lineages), 
local shaykhs and simple ‘‘talibés’’. Unconditional 
obedience of the disciple to his shaykh, who is himself 
the dispenser of the baraka of the founder, is the 
corner-stone of a brotherhood renowned for its 
discipline and the power of its hierarchy. 

The major movement towards development of the 
new territories of the Baol, which began at the end of 
the 1920s, conferred on this hierarchy considerable 
land-owning, economic and financial power, earning 
its members the well-known nickname of ‘‘marabouts 
of the ground-nut’’. The Murid system which thus 
came into being was centred upon local shaykhs and 
their daras (from the Arabic dar), kinds of units of pro- 
duction to which young men would come to place 
themselves at the service of the shaykh. 

Under the distant control of the colonial 
authorities, who saw their interests served by this 
form of indirect administration, the Murid zones con- 
stituted virtually autonomous enclaves. In these zones 
—and this was one of the advantages of the system 
from the point of view of the local people—the colo- 
nial influence was absent from daily life. Negotiations 
with the French power over matters such as taxation 
and labour were conducted directly, at the top of the 
hierarchy. Henceforward, both before and_ after 
independence, the Murid brotherhood was to con- 
stitute a kind of state within a state, exerting con- 
siderable influence in the life of the country (for exam- 
ple supporting Leopold Senghor, although a Catholic, 
against Mamadou Dia in 1962). This political role, 
more that of a demanding client than of a challenger 
in power, has constituted to this day one of the domi- 
nant features of Senegalese politics. 

The contemporary brotherhood — image 
and reality. 

Although limited to the Senegalese sphere, where 
furthermore it stands in second place, after the 
Tidjaniyya, in terms of membership, the Murid 
brotherhood has enjoyed a celebrity which far exceeds 
its real influence in Africa. The particular interest 
shown in it by the French administration and its 
economic role account for this renown. After the 
period of repression, colonial observers chose to see it 
as a model of an ethnicised Islam, contaminated by 
local practices and, as such, deprived of any subver- 
sive potential, a prototype of what was then called 
“Black Islam’’. It is Paul Marty (1913) who is to be 
credited with the invention of hyperbolic formulas, 
subsequently to enjoy wide circulation, such as ‘‘new 
religion born of Islam’’ and ‘‘Islamic vagabondage’’. 
In fact, Muridism is seen today as a major component 
of Sunni Islam in Senegal, and its fundamental 
orthodoxy is undisputed. 

Since its inception, the brotherhood has above all 
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demonstrated its remarkable capacity for adaptation, 
in economic as well as in political areas: first as an 
instrument of passive resistance to colonisation, then 
as a structure of compromise and cooperation with it, 
it has presented itself since independence as the major 
national brotherhood. The crisis in ground-nut 
cultivation could have been fatal for it; it then 
transformed its structures and investments, setting up 
powerful commercial networks and extensive real 
estate holdings in the towns, also undertaking, in the 
south of the country (Sine-Saloum and Casamance), 
the development of new territories. It thus constitutes, 
in contemporary Senegal, as well as in its expatriate 
communities in Europe and America, a social reality 
with renewed dynamism and propagandist skills, 
which is not really threatened by the new concurrence 
of reformist and Islamist associations. 
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MURISTUS or Mortus, a Greek author (?) of 

works on musical instruments that have only 
been preserved in Arabic. He appears to be identical 
with the Miristus mentioned by al-Djahiz (d. 255/868- 
9), and these works must therefore have been known 
in Arabic at least as early as the 3rd/9th century. 
According to the Fthrist (completed in 377/987-8). 
Miristus wrote two books on organ construction: 1. 
Kitab fi *l-Alat al-musawwita al-musammat bi ’l-urghanun 
al-biki wa ’l-urghanun al-zamri, 2. Kitab Ala musawwita 
tusma‘u ‘ala sittin mile", On the other hand, Ibn al- 
Kifti (d. 646/1248) speaks of one book dealing with 
both instruments mentioned in the Fuhrist, viz. a Kitab 
al-Alat al-musawwita al-musammat b1 ’l-urghanun al-buki 
wa ‘l-urghanun al-zamri_yusma‘u “ald sittin mile", Abu ’1- 
Fida? (d. 1331) refers to a book that only deals with 
the second instrument mentioned in the Frhrist, viz.a 
Kitab fi ’l-Alat al-musammat bi ’l-urghanun wa-hiya Gla 
tusma‘u ‘ald sittin mil", The above description of the 
works of Miristus does not tally with the three actual 
works attributed to him that have come down to us. 
These, in the British Museum and Istanbul mss., 
carry the titles: 1. Risala li-Muristus fi san‘at al-urghin 
[urghanun] al-buki (‘‘Treatise by Muristus on the con- 
struction of the flue-pipe organ [i.e. the Aydraulis]’’); 
2. Risala... li-Maristus ft san‘at al-urghin {urghanun] al- 
zamri (‘‘Treatise... by Miristus on the construction of 
the reed-pipe organ [i.e. the pneumatic organ]’’); 3. 
Risdla... li-Maristus ft san“at al-djuldjul (‘‘Treatise... by 
Miristus on the construction of the chime{s]’’). 
Copies of these works preserved at Beirut have dif- 
ferent titles as follows: 1. ‘Amal al-alat allati ittakhadhaha 
Miaristus yadhhabu sawtuha sittin mil (‘‘Construction of 
the instrument which Miaristus invented, the sound of 
which travels sixty miles’); 2. San‘at al-urghan{un] al- 
diami li-diami< al-aswat (‘‘Construction of the com- 
prehensive organ for all the sounds’’); 3. San‘at al- 
djuldjul (‘‘Construction of the chime[s]’’). This last- 
named work mentions that the constructor of these 


chimes was a certain Sa‘atus or Satus, who is men- 
tioned in the Frhrist as the author of a Kitab al-Djuldjul 
al-styyah [or sayydh] (‘‘Book of the octave for 
clamorous} chimefs]’’). The Arabic texts of these 
three works were printed in Mashrik, ix, under the 
editorship of L. Cheikho, but a new text is needed. 
Carra de Vaux gave a part-translation into French of 
one text, in the Revue des dudes grecques, xxi. E. 
Wiedemann and F. Hauser gave a German transla- 
tion of all the Miuristus treatises in the Archiv fir die 
Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der Technik, viii, 
collating the Istanbul with the Mashrik text. H.G. 
Farmer, using the British Library ms., which he col- 
lated with the Mashrik and Istanbul texts, produced 
translations into English of the two works on the 
hydraulis and the pneumatic organ in his The organ of 
the Ancients: from eastern sources. 

Who was this Miaristus, Martus or Miristus? As the 
author of such works as the above, he is unknown in 
Greek literature. D.S. Margoliouth suggested that he 
is Ameristos (ca. 630-550 B.C.), the ancient Greek 
mathematician whom we know through Proclus or 
Euclid (i, 65, 11-15), and seeing that we have such 
forms of this name as Mamerinos, Mamerkus, 
Mamertios (or Marmetios) in Suidas (sub 
“*Stesichoros’’), Freidlein’s edition of Proclus, and 
Heiberg’s edition of Hero’s Definitions, there would 
appear to be some ground for this suggestion. 
Ameristos might very well have been the author of the 
work on the pneumatic organ but not that on the 
Aydraulis. Carra de Vaux argued that the works have 
been wrongly ascribed to Miristus owing to the fact 
that the Arabic scribes mistook the Arabic particle / 
to be the genitive instead of the dative, and that ‘‘by 
Miaristus’’ should be read ‘‘to Maristus’’. He bases 
his argument on a passage in the Arabic version of 
Philo’s Pneumatics (Kitab fi ’l-Hiyal al-rahaniyya) where 
the dedicatee is a certain Ristiin or Aristin. In the 
Latin translations of this work this individual is called 
Marzotom, whilst in the same author’s Treatise on the 
Clepsydra, attributed to Archimedes, this dedicatee is 
also mentioned. This led Carra de Vaux to argue that 
Maristus, Ristin, Aristin, etc. are all scribal malfor- 
mations of Philo’s friend Ariston or Aristos. Yet 
whilst it is possible that Philo may have been the 
author of the treatise on the Aydraulis, he could scarcely 
have penned the treatise that deals with such a 
primitive pneumatic organ as that described. On the 
other hand, as the present writer pointed out (/RAS 
(1926], 503), is not Muristus a scribal error for 
Ktésibios? In the Pseudo-Aristotelian Kitab al-Siydsa, 
translated into Arabic by Yuhanna b. al-Bitrik (d. 
815), the inventor of the Aydraulis is given as 
Yayastayus, Thastiyus, Thasitis or T4asitiis in the 
various mss., and the orthographical morphogony of 
Katasibiytis (as Ktésibos would be written in Arabic) 
through the Kitab al-Siydsa forms to Muristus and 
Miristus is certainly an intriguing suggestion. Even if 
we accept this suggestion, it is clear that only the 
treatise on the Aydraulis can be ascribed to Ktesibios. 
That on the pneumatic organ deals with such a 
primitive instrument that it must belong to a writer 
who lived several centuries earlier. 
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ae 7 (H.G. Farmer) 

MURITANIYA, Mauritania (now officially 
named the Islamic Republic of Mauritania, al- 
Diumhirtyya al-Islamiyya al-Muritaniyya), an extensive 
region of the Western Sahara and the western section 
of the Sahel. It is the homeland of the Arab-Berber 
people who speak the Hassaniyya dialect of the Arabic 
language. In times past, and to some degree today, 
these people were called ‘‘the Moors’’ [q.v.], although 
this term was also used for other North Africans and, 
hence, gave Mauritanians no special identity. The 
“‘Moors’’ of the former Spanish Sahara call them- 
selves Sahrawis. In the Muslim East, however, they 
were for long regarded as an individual Muslim 
people and were named Shandakita/Shanadjita after the 
small town of scholars in the Mauritanian Adrar 
known as Shinkit/Shindjit. Their country was also 
named Shinkit/Shindjit. Geographers, jurists and 
men of religion were uncertain whether their territory 
formed a part of the Maghrib or the Sadan. In 
Morocco, not only was it deemed to be part of the 
Djazirat al-Maghrib but it was also specifically 
regarded as a part of the domain of the Sultans of 
Morocco during different periods of North African 
history. 

The Moors, themselves, the bulk of whom are 
Mauritanian citizens, together with their negro fellow 
citizens, are today conscious and proud of their 
Mauritanian citizenship and nationalism. Never- 
theless, the Moors amongst them also feel part of a 
wider community of Hassaniyya speakers, who refer 
to themselves as bidan (sing bidani), ‘‘whites’’ to 
distinguish themselves from the negroes who live to 
the south of them. The ‘“‘land of the di@an’’ is more 
extensive than the existing boundaries of the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania. The Turab al-bidan includes 
all of the former Spanish Sahara, likewise desert 
regions in Mali. In the north, it reaches the Wadi 
Dar‘a in Morocco and up to a line which joins Tin- 
fouchy (Tin-Fushi) to Hassi Bou Bernous (Hasi Bi 
Burnt), these last two in Algeria. In the west, their 
territory is bounded by the Atlantic. In the east, the 
border follows the northern bank of the Senegal River 
and then the length of the frontier of Mali to the city 
of Timbuctoo. In the east, a line in the desert north 
of Timbuctoo as far as Djebel Timétrine (Djabal 
Timatrin) to the west of the Adrar-n-Ifoghas, then 
due north to Hassi Bou Bernous, effectively completes 
the boundaries of the Turab al-bidin. The whole of the 
Azawad region of Mali is thus included. Hassaniyya 
is a lingua franca throughout. There are also speakers 
of this dialect in the Azawagh region of the Niger 
Republic, although they are not included within the 


Turab al-bigan. With the exception of the former 
Spanish Sahara (especially western Tiris, which was 
annexed for a time) the Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania has never claimed the whole of the Turab 
al-bidan as its ‘‘historical borders’’. 

1. Geography. 

Mauritania is bounded by Morocco and the former 
Spanish Sahara to the north; the Atlantic to the west; 
the Republic of Senegal to the south; and to the east, 
Algeria in the far north, where Tiris Zemmour 
adjoins the Départment de Saoura, and further south, 
the Republic of Mali. It extends over 1,685,000 km? 
from the 5th to the 17th degree west longitude and 
from the 16th to the 26th degree north latitude. 

Mauritania can be divided into two great natural 
regions: 

(a) In the south, a Sahelian zone, which stretches 
from the Senegal River valley up to a line which 
passes approximately through the towns of 
Nouakchott, Moudjéria, Tamchakett, Aioun el 
Atrouss and Néma. This region is formed by fixed 
dunes (also called ‘‘dead dunes’’) and flat plains, and 
in the south-west is known as the gebla. Characteristic 
of it are the annual falls of rain which exceed 100 
mm., though in recent years the prevailing drought 
conditions have changed this rainfall pattern. On the 
left bank of the Senegal river, the valley is covered 
with river deposits, which, in good years, are watered 
by the river flood and the rain which falls between 
July and October. This region is called Chemama 
(Shamama) where the population is predominantly 
negro sedentaries. Principal markets and administra- 
tive centres on the river are Rosso, Boghé and Kaédi. 
Typical of the Sahelian zone are the numerous forests 
of gum trees and the herbaceous plants which have 
fixed the dunes and which furnish a good pasturage 
for herds of oxen and sheep. 

(b) In the north, a Saharan zone, which is an arid 
expanse of ‘‘live dunes’’, pebbly plains and, further 
north still, mountainous plateaux. Rainfall is below 
an average of 100 mm. per year. Trees are small and 
grow sparsely, the grass is burnt by the sun and water 
points are rare. Mauritanian writers like to compare 
it with the Hidjaz. Herds consist of camels, sheep and 
goats. The coast is inhospitable and difficult of access 
due to sand banks. A single bay, Lévrier Bay, affords 
safe shelter, where Port Etienne (Anwadhibi) has 
been built. The central-north of Mauritania contains 
the plateaux of the Adrar [g.v.}] (500 m.) and Taganit 
(300 m.), with steep cliffs, and the high land is 
elongated eastwards by the lesser plateaux of the 
Assaba and Affolé. There is more water here than in 
the rest of the Saharan zone, so that such streams as 
are drained by torrents and by the wadis water large 
palm groves, some of them ancient. Here are sited 
several of the most ancient towns of Mauritania, the 
ksur of Chinguetti (Shinkit), Ouadan (Wadan), Atar 
(Atar), the former Almoravid capital at Azouggui 
(Azzugi), Tidjikdja (Tidjidjka), and, further to the 
east in the lower-lying region of the Zhar Tichit 
(Tishit) and the Hodh (al-Hawd), ‘‘the basin’’, such 
historic caravan towns as Oualata (Walata) and the 
ancient cities of Ghana and Awdaghust. 

Mauritania is a very arid country. The climate is 
extremely hot, though dry and healthy, except in the 
southern parts of the country near the river. Port 
Etienne and Nouakchott benefit from sea winds. 

2. Population. 

The population of Mauritania totals approximately 
1,750,000 inhabitants; sedentarisation has increased 
by 45% since 1977, thereby doubling the population 
of the towns and exerting a strong demographic 
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pressure on the irrigable regions of the country. 

Certain cantons in the Senegal valley have a density 
of population which now exceeds 35 inhabitants per 
km? and, in general, the inhabitants are relatively 
numerous and concentrated in the Sahelian zone to 
the north of the river where the negro sedentaries 
mostly live. The Saharan zone, which is 
predominantly Moor, becomes increasingly 
depopulated the further north one travels. In the 
Adrar, the figure had been estimated at 50,000 
inhabitants for 489,000 km?. Some desert areas such 
as al-Mirayya, al-Djawf and Arg Shash are all but 
destitute of humanity, even of the desert traveller. 

In general, two races inhabit Mauritania. The 
Moors form a majority amounting to some four-fifths 
of the total. Some of them are descended from the 
ancient Sanhadja Berbers who, with some intermar- 
riage with the negroes and non-negro peoples (the so- 
called Baftir) who preceded their arrival, were masters 
of the desert zone until the 9th/15th century, after 
which time small groups of the Bani Ma<‘kil {g.z.] 
Arabs, who later called themselves Awlad Hassan, 
entered Mauritania. The Moors today are the descen- 
dants of earlier intermarriage between these two 
peoples. Other small groups, Zanata Berber [badis, 
Jews (who are also identified with the Bafir), and 
people of mixed race in the coastal regions, have long 
been absorbed. The negroes consist of Toucouleur 
(75,000), Sarakollé or Soninké (30,000), Wolof 
(10,000-15,000), Bambara, Peul and certain other 
groups. These figures are only approximate totals. 
Intermarriage between Moors and negroes has taken 
place, but to a lesser extent than that between Tuareg 
and negroes in the Sahelian lands to the east of 
Mauritania. 

3. History. 

(a) Prehistory. Mauritania has produced a rich 
harvest of artefacts and archaeological sites which 
show that the Western Sahara was not only inhabited 
since Palaeolithic times but that towards the close of 
the Neolithic age, between 2,000 and 1,000 BC, the 
Zhar of Tishit was very densly populated. It con- 
tained at least 250 villages, superbly planned and 
built, the inhabitants of which were negroid in race, 
and were perhaps the ancestors of the hratin [see HAR- 
TANT] of today. Many of them lived in the upland 
areas of the Adrar, Taganit and the Hawd. These 
people were skilled in the making of weapons used in 
the hunt, in the fabrication of pottery, and far later, 
around Akjoujt, during the Chalcolithic period, the 
exploitation of copper, which still exists in abundant 
deposits. The climate was at that time more humid 
and wet. Rock engravings in the Sahara depict 
Sahelian fauna, antelopes, gazelles and warthogs, and 
scenes of herding, tending and riding cattle. These 
prehistoric cultures were also found in fishing com- 
munities on the Atlantic coast. They bear 
resemblances to prehistoric cultures in the Maghrib 
and also to others to the south of the Sahara. There 
is nothing to suggest that Mauritania was in any way 
influenced by those leading cultures which attained a 
high peak in the early civilisation of the Mediterra- 
nean region. 

Mauritania has suffered from, and its very 
existence is increasingly threatened by, desiccation. 
Archaeological discoveries suggest that it was one 
such period of brutal desiccation that resulted in a 
southward migration of these pre-historic peoples. In 
their place came Berber-speaking invaders who made 
use of copper and iron. They hunted ostriches and 
gazelles, they rode on horseback and in chariots, and 
it was they who introduced the camel a little before the 


Christian era into this part of the Sahara. Related to 
the Berber Getules of classical times, they have left 
traces of their nomadic settlement in scattered tombs, 
in tumuli and in rock engravings of all kinds, depic- 
ting them mounted upon horses and armed with 
spears and shields. It is during this period that the first 
Libyco-Berber inscriptions were engraved [see LiBIYA. 
2]. Every suitable stone face, cave wall or eroded 
inselberg, for example Glayb al-Nimish in the Hawd, 
manifests this southward displacement of the seden- 
tary population. This historical process, enforced by 
climatic change, and made unavoidable by desicca- 
tion, is the key to an understanding of the history of 
Mauritania from earliest times. All the folk tales in 
Mauritania tell of this happening, the subordination 
of the negroes of the Bafir and of ancient Judaised 
peoples, by the Berber and the Arabs. However, this 
very long period has been telescoped in such tales. 
The kingdom of Ghana was located in south-eastern 
Mauritania, Awkar. The world renown which it 
attained may, in fact, be the apogee of that African 
culture which had its origins in the Neolithic herders 
of Tishit millennia before. 

(b) Ghana, Takrir, and the pre-Almoravid 
Berber Sanhadja kingdoms. In the early 
mediaeval period, Mauritania contained (i) one major 
pagan kingdom, Ghana {q.z. ]; (ii) part of an increas- 
ingly Islamised society amongst the Toucouleur (al- 
Takrir), along both banks of the Senegal river; and 
(iii) a series of Sanhadja Berber kingships, the most 
important of which was centred in the town of 
Awdaghust [see awpaGuost], later to fall under the 
influence of Ghana. The kingdom of Ghana was cen- 
tred in Awkar (the eastern Hawd), and especially near 
to Kimbi Salih [see kunBI sALIH], to the south of Tin- 
badgha (Timbédra). Ghana remained a rich, gold 
exporting pagan kingdom throughout this period, 
although it contained a Muslim quarter and was much 
frequented by Muslim merchants. The most com- 
prehensive account of life in Ghana is to be found in 
al-Bakri, who described it at the beginning of the 
Almoravid movement (see N. Levtzion and J.H.C. 
Hopkins, Corpus of early sources for West African history, 
London 1981, 79 ff., and Levtzion, Ancient Ghana and 


.Mali, London 1973, 183-7). The first Muslim king of 


Takrir (most of whose realms lay south of 
Mauritania, although the kingdom had footholds in 
and launched raids deep into Mauritania) was War- 
Dyabe (or War-Ndyay) who died in 432/1040-1 (cf. 
al-Bakri, in Levtzion and Hopkins, op. cit., 77). Islam 
had entered the river region prior to this date. The 
saint Abu Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Takriri lived 
during the reign of the Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz b. al- 
Mutizz (365-86/975-96), and died and was buried in 
Cairo (see al-Makrizi, cited in Levtzion and Hopkins, 
op. cit., 352, 428), His father ‘Abd Allah was buried 
in the Fatimid town of al-Bahnasa in Middle Egypt, 
which was later, if not then, linked by desert routes, 
known to the Murabitin, to the Western Sahara 
region. His kudéa is a central building in its gabbana. 

This chronology is important since it gives credence 
to the tradition that the Sanhadja Mulaththamin [see 
LITHAM], in the north and east of Mauritania, were 
converted to Islam at an early date. They were called 
the ‘‘confederation’’ of the ‘‘muffled Anbiya’’ and 
they comprised the Gudala/Djudala [see cuDALAa], 
who were principally centred in the Rio de Oro and 
in south-west Mauritania, the Massifa who lived 
between the Dra (Dar‘a) in southern Morocco, the 
Hawd and the salt mine at Taghaza, and the Lam- 
tina [¢.7.], who occupied the Kakudam desert from 
the Adrar northwards towards the Sakiya al-Hamra?. 
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They seem to have also ruled parts of Taganit and, for 
a time, the town of Awdaghust (Ghast). Lewicki (Les 
origines de l’Islam dans les tribus berbéres du Sahara occtden- 
tal, in SJ, xxxii [1970], 203-14) argues that this 
islamisation and part-Arabisation was principally the 
achievement of the Arab governor ‘Ubayd Allah b. al- 
Habhab and his son Isma‘il, between 735-6 and 739- 
40 A.D. Strategic wells were dug, Arab-organised 
expeditions launched as far south as the Senegal river 
and regular commerce with Awdaghust and Ghana 
was established, especially from Sufri Sidjilmasa 
{g.v.]. The Berber or Arab-Berber kingdoms of 
Tilatan (Tayalithan, d. 222/837) and his successors 
of Tin Yariitan (Kays b. Yarwatik, etc., ca. 350/961) 
of Awdaghust, and, even more so, of Tarashni (d. ca. 
414/1023), father-in-law of Yahya b. Ibrahim, one of 
the alleged founders of the Almoravid movement, 
were all nominally Muslim, the last of them militantly 
so. The Arab accounts describe these chiefs as enjoy- 
ing greater pomp than they were probably ever enti- 
tled to, adjacent to regal Ghana. Nevertheless, they 
probably were the most noteworthy and richest of the 
chiefs of early mediaeval Mauritania (see Norris, 
Saharan myth and saga, Oxford 1968, 56-66). 

(c) The Almoravid movement and post- 
Almoravid Mauritania. The movement of the 
“men of the ribat’’, the Almoravids [see atL- 
MURABITUN], became established in the Rfo de Oro 
and in parts of Mauritania by missionaries who were 
adepts of the saint Wadjadj b. Zalw, who had 
previously established a riba¢ at Agli in the Sis of 
Morocco, not far from present-day Tiznit and Ifni 
(see F. Meier, Almoraviden und Marabute, in WI, xxi, 
80-163). However, the raids of the Saharans who 
joined the movement were primarily launched from 
within against Morocco itself, so that Mauritania 
never became its major centre. Only Azuggi, the 
capital of the southern wing, under Abu Bakr b. 
“Umar and his successors, was considered worthy of 
mention by such geographers as al-Idrist and Ibn 
Sa‘id al-Maghribi. The Almoravids are important in 
Mauritanian history for the following reasons: (i) the 
legacy left by ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin, founder of the 
Mauritanian da‘wa, and his followers, the deep- 
rootedness of Maliki fikh and the tradition of al- 
Kayrawan, Ibn Yasin’s fatéwda@ which laid down rules 
for the administration of Sanhadja society and the first 
establishment of urban communities, Aratnanna (see 
Norris, New evtdence on the life of Abdullah. b. Yasin and 
the origins of the Almoravid movement, in Jnal. of African 
History, xii {1971}, 255-68), and M. Brett, Islam and 
trade in the Bilad al-Sudan, tenth-eleventh century AD, in 
ibid., xxiv (1983], 437-440). (ii) The authority and 
tribal cohesion which was established by the Lamtiina 
[g.v.}, which became the leading tribe in the Western 
Sahara for several centuries. Under Yahya b. ‘Umar, 
Aba Bakr b. ‘Umar and, above all, Yusuf b. 
Tashufin, Mauritanians, for once in their history, 
produced leaders of international renown who 
changed world history. The most important of these 
for the future of Mauritania was Abu Bakr b. ‘Umar, 
who until 480/1087 and after his split with Yusuf, 
ruled Mauritania from Azugei. He reputedly died in 
Taganit fighting negro infidels. Latest research sug- 
gests that accounts of the conquest of Ghana by him, 
or by one of the Almoravid leaders, in 1076, cannot 
be substantiated from the evidence (see H.J. Fisher, 
Early Arabic sources and the Almoravid conquest of Ghana, in 
JAH, xxiii [1982], 549-60). (iii) The appointment of 
the Imam Abi Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Muradi al-Hadrami as the kad? of Azzugi. He is 
mentioned by al-Tadili, Ibn Bashkuwal and _ al- 


Makkari (see P.F. de Moraes Farias, The Almoravids: 
some questions concerning the character of the movement during 
its period of closest contact with the Western Sudan, in 
BIFAN, xxix, ser. B, nos. 3-4 [1967], 851-7). Accord- 
ing to al-Makkari (Azhdr al-riyad fi akhbar ‘Iyad, Cairo 
1942, iii, 161), ‘This al-Muradi was the first to intro- 
duce the dogma and the doctrines of the faith to the 
furthest Maghrib. He resided at Aghmat. When Abt 
Bakr betook himself to the Sahara, he brought him 
with him and he appointed him to administer the 
sharia law. He died in Arkar (Azzugi) in the desert of 
the Maghrib in 489/1096’’. Some Mauritanians claim 
descent from him. (iv) Other Almoravid legacies 
amongst the Moors include the geste of Aba Bakr b. 
‘Amir (SUmar); the décor and the domestic architec- 
ture of Walata and Tishit; commerce with the 
Maghrib and al-Andalus; and a lineal claim to the 
ancient Yemenites among the Mauritanian Zwaya. 
(d) The entry of the Band Ma‘kil (g.v.] into the 
Western Sahara and their domination of 
Mauritania. The decline of the Almoravids in the 
Saharan regions which they had ruled and the 
geographical extent of the rule of the kingdom of Mali 
beyond Walata is undocumented. The fasida of 
Shaykh Muhammad Mbarak al-Lamtin?i states that 
the tribe became divided into four groups which 
appear to denote its existing principal divisions, the Id 
ag Bambara, the Idatfagha, the Id Abyan and the 
Itmaddak, who include the Ahl Imbay and the Ahl 
Aritnin (who may have once been associated with the 
settlement of Ibn Y4sin called Aratnanna). All these 
clans claim descent from Aba Bakr b. ‘Umar and 
Yusuf b. Tashufin. Elements of the Lamtiina resided 
at Tadamakkat in Mali and are reported as far east as 
Agadez in Niger. In the north of Mauritania, the 
Lamtina formed part of the Ibdikalen confederation 
of Sanhadja tribes at the time of the first Ma‘kil incur- 
sions, whilst the Masstifa were desert guides (takshifs). 
They controlled the salt mine at Taghaza and were a 
literate element in Walata and elsewhere in the Adrar. 
Other groups entered Mauritania from Berber 
districts of southern Morocco. These included the 
ancestors of the Tashumsha Zwaya, for example, 
Muhund Amghar (see Norris, Znaga Islam during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in BSOAS, xxxii 
[1969], 496-8). These Berber groups seem to have 
absorbed the last remnants of the Almoravids, 
including the ‘‘maverick’’ Gudala. Other tribes, for 
example the Kunta [q.v.], who were later to dominate 
large areas of the Algerian and Malian Sahara, seem 
to have arisen out of the Tadjakant in the 9th/15th 
century (see T. Whitcomb, New evidence on the origins 
of the Kunta. I and II, in BSOAS, xxxvii [1975], 103-23, 
404-17). The Arab Matkil, of Yemenite stock, left 
Egypt and reached southern Morocco in the first half 
of the 7th/13th century. They entered the service of 
the Marinids [q.v.}, who used them as tax collectors in 
the areas they claimed beyond the Atlas. Driven by 
drought, by punitive measures taken against them on 
account of insubordination, by the prospect of 
plunder from Saharan commerce, or as mercenaries, 
they moved south into the Sahara. They called them- 
selves Awlad (Dhawi) Hassan, which is the name still 
employed by all branches which descend from them. 
In the 9th/15th century, the Awlad Nasir reduced to 
vassalage (allegedly aided by the Kunta) the Sanhadja 
of Zammitr and Idjdjil (Djabal Hassan); other 
Hassanis of the area of Wadan and Taganit in the 
10th/16th century, and the gebla in the Hawd were 
conquered in the 11th/17th century. The prominent 
tribes which took part in this movement, which drew 
to it numbers of originally Berber client tribes, 
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included the Awlad Rizg, the Awlad Mubarak, the 
Brakna, the Trarza and the Awlad Yahya b. 
“Uthman. Other tribes of importance which occupied 
areas beyond Mauritania’s existing frontiers in the 
Western Sahara included the Awlad Dalim, the 
Barabish and the Rahamina (see Norris, The Arab con- 
quest of the Western Sahara, London 1986, 17-35; J.C. 
Baroja, Estudios Saharianos, Madrid 1953, 425-38; 
idem, El Grupo de Cabilas ‘‘Hasania’’ des Sahara occiden- 
tal, in Estudios Magrebies, Instituto de Estudios Africanos, 
Madrid 1957, 111-21; Johannes Leo, A Geographical 
Histone of Africa, London 1600, repr. Amsterdam and 
New York 1969, 16-17). 

(e) The War of Shurbubbaand the amirates of 
the Awlad Hass4n. Until recently, it was believed 
that the so-called ‘‘War of Shurbubba’’ (named after 
a Zanaga war cry, though the form wak‘at Ashrabiba is 
found in the text of the Walata chronicle), which 
allegedly lasted from 1055/1645 to 1085/1675, was the 
important watershed in Mauritanian history. The 
class divisions which became a marked feature 
throughout Western Saharan society, it is said, came 
into being following the triumph of the Arab 
‘‘Hassan”’ in this war. Since such classes characterise 
Saharan and Sahelian societies far beyond 
Mauritania’s borders, it is clear that such was not the 
case. One reason for the notoriety of this ‘‘war’’, or 
rather, series of tribal engagements, was the fact that 
two of Mauritania’s leading historians of the 
12th/18th century, Muhammad al-Yadali and his 
pupil Walid b. Khaluna, had familial reasons for 
giving a particular emphasis to the war, and it 
featured prominently in their literary works. Outside 
the geb/a its importance was given far less prominence. 

A number of factors led to this war taking place in 
the gebla: (i) the expansion of the negroes, more 
especially the Peul to the north of the Senegal river, 
and the impact which this had on the Tashumsha and 
Hassani commercial and trading posts on the banks of 
the river; (ii) the growing tribal rivalries between the 
Awlad Hassan and Zenaga-speaking groups; (iii) the 
ill-treatment of the latter by the former; (iv) and 
Islamic revival amongst Zenaga speakers and in the 
commercial towns of the Adrar. This revival was 
encouraged through a greater number of religious 
texts, of all kinds, in Arabic, entering Mauritania 
from Morocco or from the Middle East. Outside 
stimulus and European hostility combined and 
brought about an Islamic movement which reflected 
Sifism and the growth of the turuk, Mahdism and a 
‘‘neo-Almoravid’’ patriotism, exemplified by the cult 
of the Imam al-Hadrami amongst the Shamasid in the 
Adrar. This led to rifts locally between tribal groups 
and individual scholars (cf. Abdel Wedoud Ould 
Cheikh and B. Saison, Vie(s) et mort(s) de Al-Imam Al- 
Hadrami. Autour de la prosperité saharienne du mouvement 
almoravide (11e-17e siécles), in Nouvelles études maurita- 
niennes, i/2 [1984], 55-104); and (v) especially in the 
gebla, the charismatic personality of Awbik b. Aéfagha 
Abhand b. Ya‘kib b. Awbik al-Daymani al-Lamtini, 
known as Nasir al-Din. 

During his brief life, and the lives of his successors, 
a djihad was launched in order to subdue the 
nominally Muslim rulers of the negro states to the 
north and to the south of the Senegal river and to curb 
the power and to impose Muslim observances on the 
Awlad Hassan. After the defeat and death of Nasir al- 
Din at Tin-Yifdad in 1674, this movement lost its 
momentum and the gebla was reduced to vassalage to 
the Awlad Hassan. Only in Taganit did the Sanhadja 
Idaw ‘Ish, led by their chief, Muhammad Shayn, 
attain a total independence from the continuing 


encroachments of the Awlad Hassan towards the end 
of the 18th century. In the 19th century, the Idaw ‘Ish 
expanded into the Adrar and they maintained their 
independence until the French occupation. They 
claimed a direct descent from the Almoravids; never- 
theless, they forsook the Zenaga language and they 
assumed all] the princely titles, the Arab status and 
the courtly bardic traditions of the Hassani amirs. The 
“War of Shurbubba’’ was only an important episode 
amongst many in the continuous process of Arabisa- 
tion of Mauritanian society. As part of this social and 
linguistic process, the social and political situation of 
the tribes became stabilised. Small chiefly states were 
formed. The dynasty of the Awlad Ahmad b. Daman 
ruled amongst the Trarza with noteworthy kings, 
such as SAli Shanziira (1703-27). Aided militarily by 
the Moroccan sultan Mawlay Isma‘il, he delivered his 
tribe from the rule of the Brakna. Muhammad al- 
Habib (1827-60) shouldered the burden of Moorish 
resistance when it was first threatened by permanent 
European penetration and domination. Amongst the 
Brakna, the amirs of the Awlad ‘Abd Allah played a 
predominant role during the age following the ‘‘War 
of Shurbubba’’ and their authority, at times, 
extended from Taganit to the Atlantic. Their power 
declined in the 19th century, excluding the note- 
worthy reign of Ahmaddu I (1818-41). They were 
reduced into submission_and to a subordinate status 
by the French. In the Adrar, the Awlad Yahya b. 
‘Uthm4an produced several famous princes: the 
strong-minded Ahmad b. Muhammad (1871-91), 
who sought to revive trans-Saharan commerce, and 
Ahmad b. Sidi Ahmad (1891-9). Nevertheless, the 
greatest Mauritanian princely ruler of the 19th cen- 
tury was Bakkar b. Swayd Ahmad of the Idaw ‘Ish of 
Taganit, who was a descendant of Muhammad 
Shayn. In view of the threats to the authority of these 
Hassani princes within their tribal society and from 
without, whether from negro rulers to the south or 
from European encroachment along the coast or from 
the river, or from the officialdom of the sultans of 
Morocco, it was their achievement to have preserved 
a Mauritanian identity during two to three centuries 
and to have been the protectors and patrons of 
Mauritania’s most famous scholars and men of 
letters. 

(f) European rivalries on the coast of 
Mauritania. During the first half of the 15th cen- 
tury, the Portuguese explored the Mauritanian coast 
and made their first landings there. In 1434 Gil Eanes 
reached Cape Bojador; and between 1442 and 1445, 
at the instigation of Henry the Navigator, expeditions 
commanded by Gonzalvez and Lanzarote discovered 
Naar, Tidra and Arguin. The town of Wadan in the 
Adrar was a focus of attention on account of its 
trading connections with Tishit and with the Sadan 
interior. It received special mention in the descrip- 
tions of Ca da Mosto (1455-7) and, yet more so, in the 
writings of Valentim Fernandes in the 16th century, 
who for the fist time reports the salt mine at Idjdjil in 
the north of the Adrar. In 1448 the Portuguese estab- 
lished a permanent settlement on Arguin island. This 
lay in a key geographical situation for their African 
activities (cf. Th. Monod, L’Ile d’Arguin (Mauritanie), 
essai historique, Instituto de Investigacad Cientifica 
Tropical, Centro de Estudos do Cartografia Antiga, 
Lisbon 1983). It was from Arguin that the Portuguese 
endeavoured to extend their power into the interior, 
and especially into the Adrar, with the final aim of 
commanding, or cutting, the major caravan routes 
between the Sidan and Morocco. Their factories were 
principally, though not exclusively, sited on the coast, 
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and the trade which took place between them and the 
merchants of the Awlad Hassan entailed the exchange 
of woven cotton garments, silver, coral and cornelian 
for slaves, gold, oryx skins, gum arabic, civet and 
ostrich eggs. 

The Portuguese enjoyed the profit of the Arguin 
trade for two centuries; then it passed to the 
Spaniards. From Arguin, European activity spread to 
Portendick in the gebla (Marsa Djarida). In 1626 the 
French established themselves at the mouth of the 
Senegal River. In 1638 the Dutch, as a prize in their 
war with Spain, took Arguin. Twenty-seven years 
later they lost it to the English. For a century Arguin 
and Portendick remained a bone of contention 
between the three powers. In the meantime, France 
consolidated her commercial position at the mouth of 
the Senegal river. The Treaty of Versailles (3 
September 1783) recognised French sovereignty over 
the Atlantic coast between the river and Cap Blanc, 
which was regarded by the Sultan of Morocco as the 
southernmost limit of his domain at that time, (cf. the 
letter sent by Muhammad I b. ‘Abd Allah to the 
Governor of Gibraltar in 1178/1765, in J.F.P. 
Hopkins, Letters from Barbary 1576-1774, Oxford 1982, 
87, 88). 

For a time during the 19th century, the British 
challenged French control and influence. However, in 
1817, three years after treaty of Paris, France took 
formal possession of the territory, by which time both 
Arguin and Portendick had lost their importance, 
although the British retained the right to trade in the 
latter until 1857. European rivalries enabled the 
princes of the Trarza to prolong their independence. 

(g) The French occupation. In 1854, with the 
appointment of Louis Faidherbe as governor of 
Senegal and the establishment at St. Louis of a 
‘‘Bureau des affaires extérieures’’, a more vigorous 
French policy was pursued towards the gebla. After 
four years, Walo, on the Senegalese bank of the river, 
was subdued and the Moors who were established 
there were driven out. The amirs of the Trarza and the 
Brakna were made to sign a _ treaty which 
acknowledged that France had a right of suzerainty 
over the peoples near the river and that the right to 
trade in freedom was guaranteed. However, as C.C. 
Stewart has remarked, ‘‘The actual implementation 
of French policy in Mauritania in the early nineteenth 
century was misdirected, owing to the assumption 
that Brakna and Trarza constituted amirates, each led 
by a powerful and absolute ruler. In fact, ... the so- 
called ‘amirs’ had neither authority nor power 
inherent to their positions. Their influence, rather, 
depended upon their personality, patronage, social 
position, and the composition of the jama@‘a within the 
dominant Hassani tribe or tribes in the region’’ (/slam 
and social order in Mauritania, Oxford 1973, 93). For 
nearly fifty years these treaties were respected, and 
this allowed the French to make commercial 
agreements as far as Taganit and the Adrar. By the 
end of the century, however, the situation in the gebla 
had gravely deteriorated, to the point that commerce 
was seriously threatened on both banks of the Senegal 
river. A conquest of Mauritania, despite the for- 
midable logistic problems this entailed, became 
imperative. Attempts to use the influence of the 
marabouts was only partially successful. M. Cop- 
polani, Commissaire-Général of the government since 
1902, backed by military force, achieved the occupa- 
tion of the Trarza in 1903, the Brakna in 1904 and 
Taganit in 1905. The pacification of the north of 
Mauritania was to follow in 1913, though only after 
Coppolani himself had been assassinated in 1905 and 
Shaykh M@ al-‘Aynayn [9.v.] had been defeated. 


(h) The Islamic Republic of Mauritania. The 
French protectorate over the territory of the Moors of 
French West Africa was created in 1903. On 17 
October 1904 it was transformed by decree into a civil 
territory, placed under control of a Commissaire of 
the Gouvernement-Général de A.O.F. The decree of 
4 December 1920 transformed Mauritania 
(Muritaniya) into a French colony. Up to the eve of 
the World War II, Mauritania was regarded as a ter- 
ritory principally administered through ‘‘chefs de 
grande tente’’. The prime task of the French 
administrators was to ensure that government at the 
level of these chiefs was carried out peacefully and at 
minimum cost. 

Following reforms which were introduced 
immediately after the war, Mauritania was made a 
part of the French Republic in the same manner and 
with the same status as the seven other territories 
which formed part of the Fédération de 1’Afrique 
Occidentale Francaise. Ten years later, the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania was proclaimed on 28 
November 1958. It became a member state of the 
Communauté, endowed with internal independence. 
There was to be a progressive transfer of the services 
which then existed at Saint-Louis, Senegal, to the new 
capital, Nouakchott (Anwakshtt). A National 
Assembly was elected on 17 February 1959 through 
direct and secret single voting universal suffrage. On 
23 June 1959 the National Assembly unanimously 
agreed to the investiture of Moktar Ould Daddah (al- 
Mukhtar wuld Daddah) as Prime Minister. After the 
signature in Paris on 19 October 1960 of the agree- 
ment dealing with the transfer of jurisdictions, the 
independence of Mauritania was proclaimed on 28 
November 1960. On 20 May 1961 the National 
Assembly adopted a new constitution of the presiden- 
tial type. In June of the following year, agreements 
signed in Paris defined the future of French and 
Mauritanian co-operation. On 20 August 1961, 
Moktar Ould Daddah, sole National Union can- 
didate, was elected by universal suffrage to be the first 
President of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania. 

It was the aim of Moktar Ould Daddah to see his 
country as the bridge between the Arab world and 
Afrique Noire or as a trait d’union between the 
Maghrib and the b:lad al-Sidan. Ironically, it was the 
partition of another frait d’union, the former Spanish 
Sahara, which was to lead to the fall of his Presidency 
and, together with the disastrous consequences of the 
Sahelian droughts, to question the viability of the 
original goals of the state and even the viability of the 
state itself. 

On 7 August 1966, Moktar Ould Daddah was 
elected President of the Republic for a further five 
years. In September 1969 he attended the Islamic 
Summit in Rabat and met King Hasan II. This 
marked a change in Moroccan policy towards his 
country, the independence of which had never been 
acknowledged. The resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions took place in June 1970. The following year, 
Moktar Ould Daddah was re-elected as President of 
the Republic. On 4 December 1973 Mauritania 
became a member of the Arab League. Between 1975 
and 1978, the occupation by Mauritania of the 
southern part of the partitioned Spanish Sahara (Rio 
de Oro) had as its consequence a skilfully planned and 
effected series of raids and frightening attacks by the 
Polisario Front, which sought self-determination for 
the territories formerly Spanish. These disrupted 
Mauritania’s export of iron ore and even reached the 
outskirts of the capital. On 10th July 1978 a military 
coup d’état took place. The government of President 
Moktar Ould Daddah was replaced by a Comité 
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onel Ould Salek. Mauritania subsequently withdrew 
from the Western Sahara conflict. 

4. Ethnography and social groups. 

The people of Mauritania are divided into Arab- 
Berber Bidan or Moors, and the Sadan, the negro 
minorities. The country takes a pride in being a ham- 
zat al-wasi, a cultural bridge link so to speak between 
the Maghrib countries and the peoples of former 
Takrur and, far later, French West Africa, fulfilling a 
role in the west of Africa comparable to that of the 
Sudan Republic in the east. But Mauritania differs 
markedly from the Siidan in one important respect, 
namely that its entire population, of whatever ethnic 
origins, is Muslim by religion. There is no religious 
minority group. The people were once subdivided 
into clear-out cut social classes, some of which may 
have originated for ethnic or historical reasons. In this 
respect of class, the Moors have similarities to the 
Tuareg and, to some extent, to the Tubu. In broadest 
terms the Moors may be categorised into three 
descending social tiers: ‘‘warrior’’, ‘‘cleric’’; and 
‘tributary’? or ‘‘plebeian’’. By tradition, it was 
believed that this has come about due to one traumatic 
historical event, the ‘‘War of Shurbubba’’. However, 
this is to oversimplify and to telescope a complex and 
evolving historical process. Nor, as Captain A.C. De 
Laiglesia has shown, does the above accepted and 
simplified class structure furnish an accurate or mean- 
ingful description of a people whose social overlap is 
within the unit of the tribe (4abila), its subdivisions 
(fakhdh) and protected clients (tiyyab, lahma, etc.). 

Supreme amongst the ‘‘free’’ (ahrar) are the ‘Arab. 
This term denotes the aristocracy of the Awlad 
Hassan, and it also indicates the chiefs of the Idaw 
‘Ish, who are allegedly descended from the Lamtiina 
‘‘veiled Arabs’, ‘Arab _al-Nikab. This claim to 
Arabhood by the Idaw ‘Ish is acknowledged in the 
opening verses of the rasm of the iggitw poet Saddim, 
composed in the mid-18th century: 

“The prince of the Arabs of Tinzilat, Gir, Irat, 
Inyizrig and Tashmat, and of great renown. 

Chief of the Anbat (sc. Sanhadja), of the chiefs of 
the Idaw ‘Ish, the leader in whom inherited, deeply 
rooted, noble chieftainship lies!”’ 

In another sense, all who claim to be Hassan are 
‘Arab, likewise those who speak Hassaniyya. It is this 
wider sense of ‘‘Arab’’ that had inspired the Maurita- 
nian poet Muhammad Fal wuld SAynina to compose 
his often-cited couplet: 

‘We are the Banu Hasan (Hass4n), the purity and 
eloquence of our tongue proves that we are descended 
from the ancient Arabs (al-‘Arab al-‘arba’). 

If no self-evident signs clearly prove that we are 
Arabs, then in our tongue there is a clear and une- 
quivocal proof that we are so’’. 

In former times, the camp (mahsar) of an ‘Arab amir 
became a veritable village with fifty tents or more, and 
indeed assumed the status or reached the size of a 
town if the camp was a halla of a chief. Within it were 
located tents and quarters for scholars, artisans, 
minstrels, fratin and slaves (see P. Dubié, La vite 
matérielle des Maures, in Méms. IFAN, no. 33 [Dakar 
1953], 110-252). 

The Hassan, Bana/Awlad Hassan, were principally 
warriors, fighting men who were subject to an ‘Arab 
amir. However, their title lacks the latter’s status and 
honour; furthermore the name had, at times, a certain 
pejorative sense. Occasionally it denoted 
‘“rreligious’’, ‘‘unruly”’ and ‘‘collectors of protection 
money (ghafara or hurma)’’ from the conquered. Mar- 
riage is always within the clan, and usually within the 


joint family. All Hassan claim descent from Hassan b. 
Ma‘kil in the line of descent given on p. 617. 

The second major division in Mauritanian society 
is that of the maraboutic class, the Zwaya, whose 
eponyms are frequently Berber and occasionally 
merge with Moroccan or with Almoravid tribes or 
saints. They enjoyed, and enjoy, a wide reputation for 
knowledge of Classical Arabic, Islamic studies, the 
ability to perform religious duties and to teach, more 
especially the Kur’an. In some localities the Zwaya 
established peripatetic ‘‘universities’’ (mahadir) where 
the students whom they taught (talamidh) continued 
their herding and their studies (see al-Wasit, 478, 517- 
21). The term Zwaya comes from Arabic zawaya, pl. 
of zawtya, indicating a fixed centre for Sufi teaching 
and practice. In Mauritania, it may ultimately hark 
back to the notion of the Almoravid 7ibat, although 
devoid of the militant sense of the latter. The Zwaya 
are divided into two broad categories, Zwayat al-Shams 
(Zwaya ‘‘of the sun’’) were independent religious 
groups of a high religious reputation, e.g. the Lam- 
tuna of the gebla. They were self-reliant and were suffi- 
ciently powerful to need no protection and had no 
need to pay protection money. It is out of such 
groups, e.g. the Awlad Abiyari, that modern 
Mauritania has been supplied with leading political 
figures, outstanding scholars, men of law and 
teachers, not only from the nomadic groups but also 
from the Zwaya who were settled in the country’s 
caravan towns and whose non-academic activities 
were principally commercial. Zwdyat al-Zill (Zwaya 
“‘of the shade’’), indicated tribes which were in need 
of defence and protection, although they were not of 
the status of tributaries (the Awlad Dayman were in 
this category, needing Hass4ni protection, prior to the 
movement of Nasir al-Din and the ‘‘War of Shur- 
bubba’’). Linked to the Zwaya were the Tiyyab, war- 
rior Hassanis, who had ‘‘repented’’ and, having 
foresaken their arms, had taken to study and to a 
religious life as their divine calling. Considered 
separate from the bulk of the Zwaya, although fulfill- 
ing much of their role in religion, in study and in 
trade, are those tribes which claimed to be Shorfa 
(Shurafa?). They allege descent from the family of the 
Prophet. Some of them founded the Adrar towns and 
also controlled Tishit and Walata. Others are from 
the family of Shaykh Ma? al-‘Aynayn or are related 
by marriage to the Shurafa? of Morocco. 

The tributaries, the Znaga or Lahma, were tribute- 
paying members of tribes that were either Hassan or 
Zwaya. None of them could claim any blood kinship 
to the eponym of the tribe. Their activities involved 
herding and menial tasks in the camp, and occa- 
sionally, agriculture. They were and are 
predominantly didan, and their name indicates that 
their ancestors were of Sanhadja Berber stock. There 
are a number of categories of Znaga, some of lower 
status than others. A few, like the Idayshilli, once car- 
ried weapons and paid no tribute. Others, like the 
Tayzigga of the Adrar, cultivated dates and may once 
have been makers of the Lamti shields. Znaga have 
intermarried with negroes. 

The coloured tributaries, the Ardtin, are, legally, 
manumitted slaves and their descendants. They are 
sedentary and live in separate tribal groups and 
unprotected by their former master. They are usually 
landless negroid folk who work as share croppers in 
the plantations of landlords who furnish the land and 
the water and who receive half of the crop which is 


produced. The status of the Ardfin, though ‘“‘free’’, is 


so low that little distinction could be made between 
them and those legally slaves, ‘abid, some of whom 
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Wataniyya li ’l-Tardjama wa ’I-Tahkik wa ’1-Dirasat, Bayt al-Hikma, Tunis 1986). 


were better treated amongst the Zwaya than the 
former by the Awlad Hassan, who paid little heed to 
the shar‘. Slaves were the frequent cause for raiding in 
past centuries, together with other riches of the 
African peoples to the south of Mauritania, especially 
Walo, Futa and Gajaga. Le Brasseur indicated in 
1778 that in Gajaga, Moorish commerce with the 
Sarakollé and the Malinké supplied more than 3,000 
slaves per year. The Moors exchanged horses for 
slaves at the rate of ten to eighteen slaves per horse. 

The lack of any meaningful distinction between far- 
tani and ‘abd in terms of personal freedom or in social 
status, has led to the establishment of a social ‘‘libera- 
tion’’ movement throughout Mauritania amongst the 
hratin called al-hurr. They have been aided by anti- 
slavery movements from abroad, pressure from 
within the Mauritania government itself and made 
more necessary by the destitute state of the drought 
refugees amongst all classes of Mauritania society. All 
of these have brought attention to bear on the 
injustices and inequalities, almost beyond belief, 
which traditional Moorish society was prepared to 
tolerate, even though such abuses very frequently 
flouted or disregarded Muslim law, and, indeed, were 


not infrequently attacked by enlightened members of 
the Zwaya. 

There were other despised and degraded clases in 
Mauritanian society. However, their well-being was 
frequently ensured by their own efforts or by their 
indispensable services in society. Among such were 
the artisans, the m‘allamin or sunna‘, who as makers of 
weapons, tools and implements received fixed 
payments for the objects they made or repaired, in the 
form of meat, live animals or cereals. The smiths were 
held to be descended from Jews (especially from King 
David) or negroes. 

The author of al-Wasit (359-60) makes the observa- 
tion that the tribe of the Lihrakat, noted for their skill 
in Hassaniyya verse, claimed to be descended from 
smiths (m‘allamin) and were regarded as men of low 
status on account of this. He points out that such a 
view was peculiar to the people in the Western 
Sahara. He found it bizarre, illogical and reprehensi- 
ble. His suggestion that it arose in Zwaya circles due 
to a lampoon by Djarir on al-Farazdak [q. vv. ] wherein 
the former accused the latter of being the grandson of 
a blacksmith, cannot be accepted as likely in view of 
the low status of smiths in almost all Saharan societies. 
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The Nméadi hunters in the Hawd, aided by their 
dogs, still survive in very small numbers. More 
numerous are the fisherfolk, the /mwragen, on the 
Atlantic coast, extending northwards into the Rfo de 
Oro, a primitive people who seem to be descendants 
of very ancient races of the Western Saharan littoral. 
Very different are the often decried, yet individually 
admired and feared, /egawen, the bards, men and 
women, whose verse and song, praise and satire, were 
an indispensible adjunct to the country life of the 
princes of the Awlad Hassan. They play an important 
part in the Mauritanian media and many of them 
have become extremely wealthy and_ influential. 
Hated in particular by the puritanical Zwaya, in far 
earlier days, like their negro counterparts to the 
south, they once sustained in battle the ardour of the 
warriors with their heroic and rigorous airs played on 
the éidinit guitar in the warlike mode of faghi. 

5. Economic activity. 

Traditional Mauritanian economic activity over 
past centuries, and up to quite recent times, was cen- 
tred around trans-Saharan caravan commerce in salt, 
slaves, and dates, in gum-arabic trafficking, pastoral 
nomadism, cattle-breeding and the sale of skins. 
Millet and rice cultivation, in plots and small farms, 
is especially characteristic of the region along the 
northern bank of the Senegal river, whereas date tree 
cultivation and date harvesting takes place in the large 
Adrar and Taganit paim groves. There is some fishing 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Hunting of gazelles, 
guinea fowl and bustards also once played a part in 
desert life. In the days of the Almoravids and in the 
remoter areas of the desert after them, the famous 
Lamti (oryx) shields were fabricated [see LAMT]. They 
were dearly prized and fetched a high price in al- 
Andalus and the Middle East. 

Endemic drought conditions, tribal and _ social 
upheavals and the impact of the modern age have now 
totally altered most of these past activities. Prospec- 
ting for copper, for oil, iron ore, gypsum, phosphates 
and uranium, and the exploration of fishing 
resources, are now the essential economic activities of 
Mauritania, in as far as foreign revenue is concerned, 
the mining sector alone accounting for 50% of all 
receipts and 80% of return payments. Even so, the 
dominance of this sector has been subject to variation, 
reflecting world demand. The copper mines at 
Akjoujt, which were closed in May 1978, following 
the collapse in the world price of copper, have now 
been reopened and are currently exploited by SAMIN 
(La Société Arabe des Mines de !’Inchiri). 

The iron-ore deposits at Zouerate still face an 
uncertain future. Started by MIFERMA in 1952, 
they were seen as the great white hope for the new 
state. Times and circumstances changed. The war in 
the Western Sahara directly threatened the railway 
line, 670 km. in length, which brought the ore to the 
port of Nwadhibou (Anwadhiba). Today, the dwind- 
ling deposits are now worked by SNIM, a mixed 
society in which a number of states are associated, 
including Mauritania, France, the Islamic Bank of 
Iraq, Morocco and Kuwait. The deposits are all but 
exhausted. The new project of ‘‘Guelbs El Rhein’’ 
envisages the development of new deposits, some 25 
km. from Zouerate, and this will take place when the 
Zouerate mines close at the end of the 1980s. To 
finance the new exploration and exploitation, the 500 
million dollars needed have been supplied by Arab 
states (Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Abu Dhabi and Iraq), 
and by Japan, France and the World Bank. When 
fully exploited, the ‘“Guelbs project’’ will enable the 
costly railway line to stay open and it will help to 
maintain jobs for 6000 employees. 


Fishing is the growing major economic activity, 
second only to mining and seeming to overtake it. 
Mauritania has some 800 km. of coastline and has one 
of the richest fishing grounds in the world, with an 
annual catch of 600,000 tons, one of a great variety of 
fish. But the operation of making the industry suc- 
cessful and competitive has yet to be achieved, more 
especially as these coasts have been exposed to pirate 
fishing vessels. Mixed national and foreign commer- 
cial societies have been formed to exploit the catch, 
but the full potential of fishing for Mauritania’s 
economy is still a matter for the future until such time 
as the country has a patrol boat fleet with the 
capability to control, ameliorate and supervise its sea 
catch. Very few Mauritanians are engaged in fishing 
activities. 

The Sahel droughts have hit Mauritania badly. 
Rainless years have destroyed its livestock and ruined 
much of its agriculture. The survival of the state 
depends on the success of the regional plan, which 
involves Mali and Senegal as well, to develop and to 
make the maximum of the Senegal river. On the 10th 
December, 1979, the then President of Mauritania, 
Colonel Haydallah, visited Saint-Louis, at the mouth 
of the river, and there he laid the first stone of the 
Diama barrage, in the presence of Presidents Senghor 
of Senegal and Moussa Traore of Mali. Work has 
now begun and already some irrigated land has been 
cultivated and crops planted. When completed, there 
will be two barrages. The Diama barrage will hold 
back 500 million cubic metres of water; the second 
barrage will be at Manartali, 1000 km. further up the 
river. The plan envisages two large river ports, Saint- 
Louis and Kayes, ten landing stages and around 
500,000 hectares of irrigated land, although only a 
part of this will be in Mauritania itself. 

This grand design is to prevent saline water return- 
ing upstream during the drop in water level in the dry 
season and, in general, to maintain the water level at 
one that is most desirable and most productive for 
cultivation. The regulation and the control of the 
water will take place at Manartali. It will allow 
Mauritania to double the amount of her rice cultiva- 
tion and to allow the creation of artificial lakes in the 
Aftout es Sahel, extending to the south of Nouakchott. 
The development of fish is also being considered. The 
aim of the Mauritanian government is that, by 1988, 
it will cover 40% of its cereal demand, 20% of 
vegetables, 50% of its milk products and its meat. 
The ports of Nouakchott and Nwadhibou in 1983 
handled 398,000 and 385,000 tons of goods respect- 
ively. Exports have doubled in the last five years and 
now attain the figure of 294 million dollars. 

The Mauritanian government plans to attract 
foreign capital on a co-operative basis. At present the 
OMVS (L’Organisation de mise en valeur du fleuve 
Sénégal) is subject to foreign financing. Here again, 
the Arab states are playing a major role, Saudi Arabia 
with 150 million dollars, Kuwait with 70 million, Iraq 
with 40 million, and, from Europe, the European 
Development Fund with 100 million dollars, the Ger- 
man Federal Republic with 100 million, France with 
70 million, Italy with 35 million and the United 
States, the Agency of which for international develop- 
ment, USAID, brings 85 million dollars. Its purpose 
is economic research. Other projects which are 
planned include the promotion of light industries, and 
iron and steel complex at Nwadhibou, a dairy at 
Nouakchott and a textile factory at Rosso. 

The life of pure nomadism is already at an end. 
Sedentarisation is the future faced by most Maurita- 
nians, although the influx into the capital has to be 
curbed. In towns of 5,000 inhabitants or more, seden- 
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tarisation in 1960 was only 3.5% of the population; in 
1977 it rose to 23%; and today has surpassed 40%. 
Nouakchott in 1960 had 5,000 inhabitants. By 1985 
this figure had risen to 500,000 and it is estimated that 
the total will reach a million by the end of the century. 

Agricultural and cattle breeding in the south will 
almost certainly mean further desertification in the 
north, apart from the mining regions and the few 
oases in Adrar, though these are now in decline. A 
better future also demands more and improved com- 
munications. Mauritania has 7,534 km. of road, two 
international airports and ten secondary airports. Bet- 
ter water resources are needed. Only 15% of the 
Mauritanian population has proper drinking water 
and 30% of the villages have no water at all. Above 
all, it is the education of the younger generation in 
Mauritania which will decide its future. Here there is 
great promise and there is a strong national senti- 
ment. In 1960 some 5% of the population received a 
school education. By 1984 this figure had risen to 
30.6%. The teaching of Arabic to everyone has also 
made rapid strides. 

6. Languages. 

The predominant language, both written and 
spoken, in Mauritania is Arabic, both Classical 
Arabic and Colloquial. The latter is the very 
individual Bedouin dialect of Hassaniyya. It is also 
the lingua franca of the Moors of south-western 
Morocco, the former Spanish Sahara, much of 
northern Mali and parts of the Niger Republic. 
Hassaniyya has created its own verse and prosody 
which is influenced by Classical Arabic, both in form 
and theme. Such verse was composed as early as the 
15th century, since reference is made to this activity 
by the voyager Marmol and by others. The poetry is 
of two kinds: (a) popular zadjal and ghazal, consisting 
of a gaf of two rhyming verses (a,b,a,5) and fa/‘a, three 
verses which rhyme in the pattern ¢,c,c,b. A fal‘a must 
be crowned, or tailed, by a gaf. (b) /eghna, sung poetry, 
which is accompanied by the minstrels and the 
popular ballad singers (the /ggawen) on the Mauritania 
guitar (tidinit) played by the men, or, by women, on 
a kind of harp (ardin). Leghna is often performed as 
part of a recital of the art of azawan, that is, an ensem- 
ble of airs and improvised moods selected for such 
verses. The séances are well attended, and this art form 
blends negro music and Senegalese and Malian names 
of modes with other airs classified by colours in 
Hassaniyya and with poetic metres derived from those 
of Classical Arabic, khafif, wafir and basit, though the 
prevailing metre is a truncated form of dasit. 
Hassaniyya prosody is based on the aggregate number 
of open and closed syllables in each verse. In earlier 
times, even down to the late 18th century, a number 
of these sung poems were martial odes and 
panegyrics, occasionally of epic dimensions, known as 
kerza, rasm, thaydina, Bui ‘Umran, etc. One of the most 
famous of rasms was composed by the singer Saddam 
wuld Ndjartu in praise of amir Ahmad, the uncle of 
Wuld Bakkar wuld A‘mar (d. 1761; cf. Norris, Shin- 
gitt folk literature and song, 79-81), Hassaniyya is com- 
monly used in local broadcasting and, in the past, was 
occasionally used in verse and prose by the lettered. 
Shaykh Muhammad al-Mami was especially famous 
for his written compositions in Hassaniyya. 

Zenaga Berber (azndg) is the second language of less 
than 7,000 speakers in the gebla, especially in the 
Trarza to the south of Nouakchott. It is close to 
Moroccan Chleuh and it incorporates the pre-Hassani 
language of the Almoravid Sahara (where the Libyco- 
Berber alphabet, akin to Tuareg tifinagh, was 
engraved on rocks and epitaphs, for example in the 


cemeteries at Tinigi) and extensive borrowings from 
Hassaniyya. Many toponyms and names of plants are 
Zenaga. A little verse has survived. 

Azayr or Azer, once spoken in Wadan and Tishit, 
was a form of Soninké, and was a language of Old 
Ghana. It is now all but extinct (see Ch. Monteil, La 
langue Azer, Publications du Comité d’Etudes histori- 
ques et scientifiques de ]’Afrique Occidentale Fran- 
caise, série B, no. 5, 1939, 213-41). The negro 
population along the Senegal river speak Pulaar 
Sarakollé and Wolof; some opposition to Arabic is still 
expressed by these people. (For an overall assessment, 
see C. Cheikh, Apercus sur la situation socto-linguistique en 
Mauritanie, in Introduction 4 la Mauritanie, Paris 1979, 
167-73.) 

7. Reltgious and Intellectual Life. 

(a) The furuk in Mauritanian Islam. 

The Islamisation of Mauritania is sometimes held 
to be a direct result of the Almoravid movement. 
However, there is little evidence to suggest that either 
an early penetration of Ibadism from Sidjilmasa or 
from within Awdaghust, or even the Almoravid 
movement itself, other than its strict Malikism (see 
Stewart, Islam and social order in Mauritania, 67-77, and 
Mourad Teffahi, Traité de successions musulmanes d’aprés 
le rite malékite, Etudes Mauritaniennes, no. 1, Centre 
IFAN, St.-Louis 1948) has left any particularly per- 
manent and deep mark on the Mauritanians as a 
whole. The Awlad Hassan arrived in the country long 
after the Almoravid movement, nor is it certain that 
those Zwaya tribes, such as the Lamtiina and the 
Tashumsha, who, without a doubt, have some blood 
relationship and spiritual kinship with the historical 
Almoravids, maintained their sacred and perennial 
tradition intact from the 5th/iith century, a tradition 
and a way of life which had not been radically changed 
during subsequent centuries. The Tuareg Ineslemen 
are remarkably similar to the Zwaya, yet (if one 
excludes the Kel Ntassar) they do not seem to have 
been involved, as a class, in the Almoravid movement 
of history; furthermore, some adoption of Islamic 
practice before the Almoravids was recorded amongst 
the Western Sanhadja nomads. The Zwaya ‘‘Almo- 
ravid tradition”’ is in part a creation of the colonial 
age, an attempt by the French to woo the Zwaya let- 
tered classes and to promote them at the expense of 
the troublesome Awlad Hassan of the bilad al-siba, 
conveniently ignoring the fact that the warrior Idaw 
“Ish of Taganit openly and unashamedly alleged their 
blood descent from the fighting aristocracy of Abu 
Bakr b. ‘Umar al-Lamtini and his progeny yet were 
otherwise barely distinguishable from the other 
amirates of the Bani Ma‘kil which had eventually 
occupied every corner of the Turab al-bidan. 

The Sufi orders were the principal channel whereby 
Islam affected and moulded every aspect of Maurita- 
nian life: in the open desert, in the caravan towns, in 
the villages, of the river bank and within the new 
towns which were built by the French and, after 
independence, by the Mauritanians themselves. Only 
the lowest social classes, where such survive, the 
Nmadi hunters, the Jmwragen fisher folk and the ex- 
slave and servile population, lived, or live, a life where 
animistic beliefs were dominant or survive in their 
beliefs, though this does not mean that numerous 
elements of animism and magic have not markedly 
influenced the practice of Saharan Islam itself in the 
past, even amongst the Zwaya, whose charms, 
medical prescriptions, magic formulae and prophylac- 
tics once had many of the characteristics of the 
Muslim ‘‘mixers’’ amongst all the populations which 
have lived as neighbours of the negro peoples along 
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the historical borders between dar al-Islam and dar al- 
harb in Africa. 

Every Moor was, in theory, affiliated to one or 
other farika, although many of them were barely aware 
of all the obligations which this imposed upon them. 
The principal furuk were and are the following: 

1. The Kadiriyya (from which are derived the 
Bakka’iyya, Fadiliyya/Fadliyya, ‘Ayniyya, etc.). It 
owes its establishment to the Kunta and the leadership 
of Shaykh Sidiyya al-Kabir and his successors. 

2. The Tidjaniyya, which entered Mauritania at a 
later date and to which belong the Idaw A‘li and 
Aghlal of Taganit region and the great majority of the 
negroes of the river region, especially in Fuuta Tooro. 

3. The Hamawiyya, a recent off-shoot of the 
Tidjaniyya which spread vigorously amongst the 
Aghlal of the Hawd and amongst certain fractions of 
the Awlad Billa and the negro population in the region 
of Nioro (now in Mali). 

Two furuk, regarded by many as heretical to both 
the Kadiriyya and the Shadhiliyya, are: 

4. The Ghuzfiyya which survive_ principally in 
Taganit. The majority come from the Idaybusat; they 
are headed by the descendants of Shaykh al-Ghazwani 
and are centred at Bu-Mdeid. The /khwan are divided 
between the AA/ al-Msid (Muslim of the mosque) and 
the Khshim (the provisioners). 

5. The Ahl al-Gazra. This is a recent and very little- 
known sect linked to the first, which has the bulk of 
its followers in the Adrar and in Taganit and its main 
centre at Awdjaft (Oujeft). 

(b) The history of the turuk. 

The Mauritanian historian Mukhtar b. Hamidun 
has summarised the history of the rise of these orders 
in an article which was published in Nouakchott in the 
newspaper Muritaniya in 1380/1960-1: ‘‘As for Sdfism 
amongst them, it is upon the path of al-Djunayd, and 
as for their [doctrinal] prop and their syllabus within 
it, that is found in the books of al-Ghazali and al- 
Suhrawardi and al-Sha‘rani (d. 1565) and al-Zarrak 
(1442-93; Brockelmann, II, 253) and their likes. Such 
books are read but are not studied in the madrasas. 
There the t/midh only studies the Sufism of Ibn ‘Ashir 
(d. 1631), from his poem called Guide to the essentials of 
religious knowledge (al-Murshid al-mu‘in). They also have 
locally-written compositions on Sufism which are in 
common use and of wide benefit and which circulate 
amongst the common people. These include the works 
of Shaykh Muhammad al-Yadali, Shaykh Sidi al- 
Mukhtar al-Kunti and his son Shaykh Sayyid 
Muhammad, Shaykh Sidiyya al-Kabir, Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Hadjdji, Shaykh Ibn Muttaliyya al- 
Tandaghi, Muhammad Mawlid b. Ahmad Fal al- 
Ya‘kabr and Shaykh Ma? al-SAynayn al-Kalkami, 
and works by others. 

“The bulk of Mauritanians understand Stfism as 
al-Suyiti defined it; the laying bare of the heart before 
God and the fear of Him, by performing the divine 
precepts and in forsaking those things which are inter- 
dicted. Next, it entails the doing of that which is 
recommended, forsaking that which is reprehensible, 
and fulfillment of the purposes of the faith as far as 
one is able, with endeavour to subdue the self (djehad 
al-nafs), making use of prayers recited in private wor- 
ship (awrad). This is either by taking them from the 
content of books, such as the prayers (adhkar) of 
Muhyi ’l-Din Yahya al-Nawawi (631-76/1233-77) 
and al-Hign al-hasin by al-Djazari (d. 739/1338) or, 
else, by initiation of one of the shaykhs of the furuk. 

“The Shadhiliyya was the most widespread farika in 
the country until Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar al-Kunti 
appeared and many famous men came into promi- 





nence by his help, amongst them Shaykh Sidiyya al- 
Kabir and Shaykh al-Kadi Idyadjbi and others, and 
the Kadiriyya farika spread. Then the Tidjaniyya 
appeared at the beginning of the 19th century, and 
many people were drawn to it. The Kadiriyya formed 
two branches, the first being the Kuntiyya ascribed to 
Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar al-Kunti. The history of it, 
and its chain of initiation (silstla), has been commen- 
tated upon and exposed by his son Shaykh Sidi 
Muhammad. The second, the Fadiliyya, was ascribed 
to Shaykh Muhammad Fadil al-Kalkami. The history 
of it has been commented upon and exposed by his 
son Shaykh M@? al-‘Aynayn and by others. 

‘‘As for the Tidjaniyya, it formed two branches, the 
Hafiziyya, ascribed to Shaykh Muhammad al-Hafiz 
al-‘Alawi, and its history has been commented upon 
and exposed by al-Tidjani b. Baba al-‘Alawi, and by 
others; and the Hamawiyya, ascribed to Shaykh 
Hamallah (Hamahu’llahu), the Sharif (1883 or 
1886-1943). 

“‘As for the Shadhiliyya, it formed two branches, 
the Ghuzfiyya and the non-Ghuzfiyya. The Ghuz- 
fiyya is ascribed to Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf al- 
Dawiadi (d. ca. 1860) and ultimately to al-Dja‘fari. A 
considerable number of people remain unbound by 
any specific fartka, and they also sometimes criticise 
some of the Sifis.”’ 

It will be observed from the above comments of 
Mukhtar b. Hamidun that he does not deem the 
Ghuzfiyya to be a heretical farika. 

(c) The fight of the furuk against the French. 

The Mauritanian furuk took an important part both 
in resisting and in coming to a modus vivendi with 
French colonial policy. The most active Sufi-inspired 
resistance movements were the Hamawiyya and the 
Mayabiyya (a small farika founded by Muhammad al- 
Kadir wuld Mayaba, who favoured fidjra from 
Mauritania if a djthad proved to be impossible), and 
the resistance of Shaykh M@? al-‘Aynayn al-Kalkami 
[g.v.], who was principally based at Smara in the 
Sakiya al-Hlamra> but whose forward bases were in 
the Mauritanian Adrar. The hostility to the French, 
as to other Christians, was of long standing; it arose 
partly out of fear of European penetration and sup- 
pression of Muslim belief and partly out of a positive 
and aggressive belief in the total infidelity of their 
European foes. By the turn of the century, the French 
were convinced that the gum traffic on the Senegal 
river was threatened and that the Moors also 
threatened the French territories to the south of that 
river. Xavier Coppolani saw that some peaceful pro- 
gress of France’s interests might be possible through 
Shaykh Sidiyya Baba in Boutilimit, who was himself 
convinced that the French would gain the upper hand 
and that through cooperating with them the 
Kadiriyya might gain and increase its following and 
influence at the expense of its competitors. Cop- 
polani’s occupation of the Trarza and Brakna owed 
much to Shaykh Sidiyya’s support and cooperation. 
However, the most significant threat to further expan- 
sion came from Shaykh Ma? al-‘Aynayn and Sidi 
wuld Mawlay Zayn, who laid siege to the fort at 
Tidjikdja (Tijikja) in 1905. During this and other 
attacks planned by Shaykh Ma? al-‘Aynayn, Cop- 
polani was assassinated on 12 May by a mukaddam of 
the Ghuzfiyya. The northern resistance in the Adrar 
became a veritable djihad, with active support coming 
from the Sultan of Morocco. However, this did not 
prevent the French from advancing and in 1909 the 
Adrar was pacified. Only in the extreme north did 
Shaykh Ma? al-‘Aynayn continue his resistance until 
his death in 1910. 
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The attitude of the French to Islam in Mauritania 
fluctuated between a general sympathy and a limited 
backing for certain marabouts amongst the alleged 
‘“‘Berber’’ Zwaya (a view discernable in the writing of 
Paul Marty and in some of those who were inter- 
preters and aides of the French administration, for 
example Ismaél Hamet in his Chroniques de la 
Mauritanie Sénégalaise and other writings), and in an 
obsession with the threat of a pan-Germanic and pan- 
Islamic alliance, in which that Machiavellian éminence 
erise, Shaykh Ma? al-‘Aynayn, had a particularly 
important réle to play. Over a period, some foreign 
Arabic papers were banned from internal circulation, 
the Zwaya were closely watched, mail was sometimes 
censured and Arabic higher education undoubtedly 
suffered. Differences between the Kadiriyya and the 
Tidjaniyya were exploited wherever possible. In the 
view of D.C. O’Brien, Islam became ‘“‘a traditional 
subject of French paranoia’ (Towards an ‘‘Islamic 
Policy’? in French West Africa (1854-1914), in JAH, viii 
[1967], 309). Where the French allowed and at times 
encouraged madrasas to be built, it was principally to 
facilitate tribal control by them and to simplify their 
constant observation. The encouragement of certain 
marabouts to visit their flocks in adjacent Afrique 
Noire was in part shrewd policy, in part cosmetic. It 
was aimed at impressing a far wider Muslim public. 
Some of the men of the uruk vigorously rejected the 
French, amongst them, Shaykh Hamallah wuld 
Muhammad wuld Sayyidna ‘Umar of Tishit (see C. 
Hames, Cheikh Hamallah, ou qu’est-ce qu'une confrérie 
islamique (lariga)?, in Archives de Sciences Sociales des 
Religions, no. 55/1 [1983], 67-83). Repeatedly 
deported or under surveillance, he died in obscure cir- 
cumstances in January 1943 and a number of his 
followers, as well as two of his sons, were executed. 

In those years which followed the World War I, the 
death of Shaykh Ma@? al-‘Aynayn and the desecration 
of his zawiya at Smara did not mean that his sons 
retired from the struggle nor that the northerly 
Moorish tribes of the b:lad al-siba, the Rgaybat in par- 
ticular, refrained from raiding both French and 
Spaniard alike. Harking back to the Gazila and to the 
Lamta in the days of the Almoravids (cf. Levtzion and 
Hopkins, Corpus, 67) and anticipating the current 
raids of the Polisario against the sixth Moroccan 
“‘wall’? in the Western Sahara, the Rgaybat raided 
the Adraér on 26 March 1924. Port Etienne was 
attacked and Shinkit threatened. Descendants of 
Shaykh Ma? al-‘Aynayn, and more especially his son, 
Shaykh Murabbih Rabbuh (1886-1942), were the 
spiritual supporters and indeed sometimes the master- 
planners and part-executors of these attacks. How- 
ever, after 1932, in the course of which the French 
were fiercely attacked in the Trarza near Nouakchott 
by the Awlad Dalim, the religious leaders who 
supported these movements failed to sustain the 
momentum of the struggle or to maintain any kind of 
coherent spirit. The sole exception of this was the 
Hamawiyya. New madrasas were built by the French, 
four of them major, at Boutilimit (founded in 1914), 
Timbedra, Atar and Kiffa. By World War II, the 
teaching of Arabic and of Kuranic studies were 
generally in a decline. This was in Mauritania itself; 
outside it, the shaykhs of the Mauritanian turuk had 
thriving communities and talamidh in adjacent parts of 
French West Africa. 

With the establishment of the Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania in November 1960, Islam was given new 
encouragement and a fresh spur. The constitution 
(adopted in 1961) stipulates that the religion of Islam 
is the religion of the Mauritanian people, whatever 


their ethnic origin may be. However, the Republic 
guarantees everyone liberty of conscience and the 
right to practise his or her religion under the condi- 
tions laid down by morality or public order. Article 10 
of the constitution specifically affirms that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and Chief of State must be a 
Muslim. With Islamic law reinstated, many new mos- 
ques built, and strong support afforded for fulfilling 
the duty of the Aadjd;, the Islamic character of the 
nation has decisively influenced its foreign policies. 
On the other hand, while Islam is a force for great 
national strength and unity, the religion faces grave 
problems which are in part the outcome of the political 
problems in the Third World. These include (i) the 
perennial drought conditions which have disastrously 
afflicted almost all classes in Mauritanian society; (ii) 
the demand of the nominally ex-slaves and lower 
classes for social equality in all respects and a total 
freedom from the degrading occupations which they 
have been condemned to practise for centuries; (iii) 
the appeal of fundamentalism; (iv) the conflict of 
national interest and Islamic loyalties, and especially 
Mauritanian and Sahrawi nationalism; and (v) the 
promotion of Arabic outside religious studies, and the 
competition with French. All these, and many others, 
are the problems which the Zwaya, and the former 
Zwaya in particular, are being called upon to face as 
they enter the country’s unknown future. 

(d) The place of the Kur?4n in Mauritanian 
Islam. 

The Kur’an, its study, its memorising and the 
observance of its teaching, has always been at the 
heart of Mauritanian Islam. Yahya b. Ibrahim al- 
Gudiali is alleged to have said to Abi ‘Imran al-Fasi 
[g.v. in Suppl.] in Kayrawan, when he appealed for a 
qualified teacher to be sent to instruct them, “‘If you 
were desirous of divine recompense by teaching them 
what is good, you would send one of your disciples or 
students with me to teach them the Koran and instruct 
them in religion’’ (apud Ibn Abi Zar‘, Kitab al-Anis al- 
mujrib, in Levtzion and Hopkins, Corpus, 240). Ibn 
Batttta, when he stayed in Walata, whatever reserva- 
tions he may have harboured about some of the ethics 
of its Massufa people, was prepared to concede that 
“‘these are Muslims who observe the prayer and 
memorise the Koran’”’ (zbid., 285). 

Mukhtar b. Hamidun, of. cit., has outlined the 
history of Kur’anic recitation and study in more 
recent times: 

‘As for the rendition of the Kur?an amongst them, 
it is by the manner of the reading (Aarf) of NafiS. The 
riwaya of Warsh is more widespread amongst them 
than the riwaya of Kalin, save amongst the 
mudjawwidin amongst them, where both the riwdyas 
are on a par. If it be said that the proportion of those 
who know the Kur’4n in the Zwaya social class attains 
70%, this would not seem far-fetched on account of 
the intensity of their concern for the Kur’4n, likewise 
the proportion of the mudjawwidiin amongst the 
reciters. A company of them, beyond reckoning, from 
the imams amongst the reciters, have attained a 
renown in the recitation of Nafi‘, or in the seven or 
the ten readings, men who were skilled in Kur-anic 
tadjwid, in mastering it and in writing it down and in 
its transmission by a continuous chain of idjaza. 
Amongst such men were al-Fagha ‘Abd Allah al- 
Daymani, Sayyid ‘Abd Allah al-Tanwadjiwi, Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Hadijdjt, al-Talib ‘Abd Allah al- 
Djakani, Sayyid al-Mukhtar Idabhumi, Lamrabit 
‘Abd al-Fattah al-Turkuzi, and others. 

Beginning at the time he can talk properly and 
speak clearly, a boy begins to memorise the Kur’an. 
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Then he writes it and the recites it correctly according 
to the rules laid down. The most renowed of the texts 
which they use is the poem al-Durar al-lawami‘ by ‘Ali 
b. Muhammad b. Barri (d. 730/1339; see 
Brockelmann, II, 248), the ode of al-Shawshawi, the 
Mukaddima of Ibn al-Djazari and the ode of al-Shatibi 
(d. 590/1194 [see Ef’ s.v.]). All of these have been 
commented upon by a number of people and have 
been imitated by others, in works in verse or in prose, 
lengthy or concise, in Arabic or in Hassaniyya. Every 
Kur’4nic igja@za in Mauritania is traced back to ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan b. al-Kadi. However, they disagree over 
the pronunciation of some of the letters, such as the 
softened Aamza. Amonst them are some who pro- 
nounce it as a pure ha”. As for the djim, there are some 
who pronounce it hard, approaching the sound of the 
dal, whilst others pronounce the gm in an open and 
free manner approaching the sound of the zay. In 
ancient times they used to pronounce it in the latter 
manner, and they did so until the beginning to the 
12th/18th century. The first of them who recited with 
the hardened djim was Sayyid ‘Abd Allah al- 
Tanwadjiwi (d. 1145/1732-3). He adopted it from 
Sayyid Ahmad al-Habib, the ‘pole’ (kuth) of 
Sidjilmasa. On account of that, the people used to call 
it ‘the dj#m of Tanwadjiw’, and the other one ‘the dim 
of Massuma’, because the ‘ulama? of the Massiima 
and the Tadjakant supported it. Ibn Sayyid al-Amin 
al-Djakani put pen to paper amongst them in his 
refutation of Sayyid ‘Abd Allah. Amongst those who 
also supported the free and openly-pronounced gjim at 
that time was the fakih Min Nahna al-Daymani. In 
regard to this he said, amongst his verses: 

A tribe, whose habitation was the Hidjaz, have 

corrupted the gjim. 

They are a rabble from amongst the negroes. 
The openly-pronounced gim was favoured by 
Muhammad al-Yadali al-Daym4ni and by others. 
Then those who recited with the hardened dim 
increased in number during the last two centuries. 
One of them said, in regard to it: 

We recited the Book of God with the im first 

of all, but the substitution of one dim for 

another is preferable to continuous dissension 

and debate between us. 

Wars with the pen have continued up to the present 
day. All the participants agree that the ‘djim of Tan- 
wadjiw’ is hard and that ‘the dim of Masstima’ is both 
open and depressed, and that both dims are voiced. 
The dispute is now only about the degree of hardness 
of ‘the dim of Tanwadjiw’ and the openness and the 
depression of ‘the gjim of Masstima’. In a similar way, 
they differ in regard to the pronunciation of the za’ 
and the ha?.”’ 

(e) Arabic 
Mauritania. 

(i) In the gebla. The dune and gum forest country 
of south-west Mauritania, the gebla (Trarza and 
Brakna and, by extension, parts of Gorgol), through- 
out Mauritania’s history has been an important tribal 
meeting point, attracting the influx of groups from the 
Saharan regions to the north, drawn towards the coast 
by trade, to the river Senegal and its fertile pastures 
and to the salt mines in the region of Awlil. The 
Arabic and Islamic studies of the Moorish and non- 
Moorish scholars of the gebla have been influenced 
by the following factors: the survival of the Zenaga 
language and the use of it in religious works by Zwaya 
scholars, contact with Europeans at an early date in 
Arguin island and at trading points along the Senegal 
river, intercourse between scholars along a different 
axis from that in the north, between the Adrar and 


and Islamic scholarship in 


Timbuctoo, via Taganit and al-Hawd, and the 
growth of Hassaniyya in the art form of azawdn 
amongst the Hassani princes of the gebla at the same 
time as this was taking place in Taganit region. 

Scholarship was very strong amongst such tribes as 
the Awlad Dayman and the Tandagha. Four scholars 
and poets from the former tribe, where Zenaga is still 
spoken and written in Arabic script, have been 
especially studied and selected. They are: Shaykh 
Muhammad Sa‘id b. al-Mukhtar al-Yadalr (1096- 
1166/1684-1752), the author of a number of impor- 
tant historical works about the history and life of the 
southern Zwaya, prior to, and following the ‘‘War of 
Shurbubba’’, of works of tafsir and siva, and of Arabic 
grammar (al-Yadali was nicknamed al-Nahwi and, 
according to Mukhtar b. Hamidun, ‘‘Muhammad 
Sad al-Yadali was the first who brought Arabic 
grammar to the gebla’’), and he practised the extensive 
use and even abuse of dadi< in his verse. He was the 
leading figure amongst a group of such poets, 
including BG Fumwayn, Alumma al-‘Arbi and al-Dib 
al-Hasani. Al-Yadali’s pupil Wa4lid b. Khaluna 
(Walid b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n, d. between 1212/1798 
and 1214/1799-1800), was also important for a com- 
mentary on Khalil and for his studies of the Zwaya 
Imamate of Nasir al-Din, though especially of the 
hagiographical archives of the Awlad Dayman and 
their genealogies. His two great religious poems in 
Zenaga and Arabic, al-Makziz and al-Mazrifa, are his 
most original compositions and are probably unique 
survivors in all Mauritanian literature (on both al- 
Yadali and Walid, see Norris, Shingiti folk literature, 
Oxford 1968, 123-54; idem, Zndga Islam during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in BSOAS, xxxii 
[1969], 496-526; and idem, The Arab conquest of the 
Western Sahara, London 1986, 61-3). The Arabic 
works studied in the gebla and catalogued in al-Makziiz 
are listed in Appendix 1 of Norris, Sanhdja scholars of 
Mauritania, in Willis, ed., Studies in West African Islamic 
history, i, London 1979, 158-9. The life and poetry of 
al-Yadali may be read in al-Wasit, 223-36. Another 
outstanding scholar of Khalil and grammarian of the 
Awlad Dayman was Mahand Baba b. ‘Ubayd (1185- 
1277/1771-1860), (see al-Wasit, 236-8, and M.M. 
Ould Bah, La littérature juridique et lévolution du 
malikisme en Mauritanie, Tunis 1982, 47). 

The fourth scholar, Muhammad wuld Ahmad 
Yura, whose book of Zenaga toponyms of the Trarza, 
Kitab Ikhbar al-akhbar, was published and translated by 
René Basset in his Mission au Sénégal, i, Paris 1909, 
561-91, was born in 1260/1844-5 and died in 
1340/1921-2. It is, however, as a poet that he is best 
remembered, since no Mauritanian poet is more 
spontaneous or closer to the heart of the people. In his 
poems, sometimes quatrains or short love verses, he 
expressed the emotions of the people of the gebla or 
described their nomadic existence, their tea 
ceremonies, their riddles and their sandy habitat. An 
individual poet who often broke free from classical 
restraints, he was equally at home in classical form 
and in popular verse which owed much to Hassaniyya 
leghna. According to Mohamd El Moktar Ould Bah, 
“in his classical work, he was the poet who was the 
closest to the environment in which he lived. His 
poems are short, strewn with Hassaniyya and Aznaga 
(Zenaga) words, and they are embellished with adages 
and proverbs. The tone of these poems is sometimes 
sad and touching, sometimes cheerful and witty. His 
style is easily recognisable’’ (Arabica, xviii (1971], 45). 
An equally marked individuality may be_observed 
in the writings of Awfa b. Abi Bakr al-Idadjfaght 
(1217-1300/1802-83), who was a student of the scholar 
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Muhammad Fal b. Muttdliyya al-Tandaghi, (a/- 
Wasit, 343-5). Awfa was skilled in Mauritanian 
medicine and surgery. He wrote in Hassaniyya, and 
also wrote lengthy works in Classical Arabic on the 
science of medicine, Ummahat al-tibb, Kawa“id al-tibb, 
al-Madjmi“a (on the treatment of bones), a treatise on 
the reciprocal rights of doctor and patient in medical 
treatment, and his urdjiiza of 1,182 verses on medicine 
called al-‘Umda (Norris, Mauritanian medicine, in The 
Maghreb Review, ix/3-6 [1989], 119-27, and al-Wasit, 
575-8). 

It was at Butilimit (Boutilimit) that Mauritanian 
scholarship in the geb/a attained one of its glories in the 
shape of the example, the life and teaching of Shaykh 
Sidiyya al-Kabir and his successors, and through the 
foundation of its al-Ma‘had al-Islimi, which was to 
become. one of the most famous Islamic centres of 
learning in the whole of West Africa, drawing 
students from Senegal, Mali, Niger and beyond, as 
well as from within Mauritania itself. It is interesting 
that the Awlad Abiyari (from which came not only 
Shaykh Sidiyya al-Kabir, and his grandson Shaykh 
Sidiyya Baba, but also ex-President al-Moktar ould 
Daddah) were originally a tribe of the ‘Arab, ‘‘war- 
rior’, caste but became Zwaya ‘‘of the sun’’ (Zwayat 
al-Shams), Of special importance were the studies 
which Shaykh Sidiyya al-Kabir (1190-1284/1773- 
1868) made in KAadiriyya Siftsm with Shaykh Sidi ’l- 
Mukhtar al-Kunti (1142-1226/1729-30 to 1811) in 
Azawad, thus linking the scholarship of the geb/a with 
that of the eastern marches of Mauritania (Stewart, 
op. cit., 34-53). But Sufism and fikh apart, the family 
of Shaykh Sidiyya were also noteworthy poets. They 
are given an honoured place in al-Wasit (240-77). 
Despite the conservatism of his verse, Mohamd El 
Moktar ould Bah (Joc. cit., 47), dubs Sidi Muhammad 
b. al-Shaykh Sidiyya (1247-86/1832-69) an ‘‘indepen- 
dent’’, and he deems his verse to have been ‘‘original 
in its accent’. Likewise a mystic, his poetry was note- 
worthy even during the lifetime of his father (Stewart, 
148-50). 

It should be mentioned that there is little influence 
of the Sira Hilaliyya in folk tales of the Bana Ma‘kil in 
Mauritania other than a few fragments recorded 
amongst the Awlad Dalim. Adventures that are akin 
to the exploits of AbG Zayd al-Hilali are not however 
attributed to him. The Hilalis are locally described as 
heathens with supernatural powers. The raids and 
miracles of ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘ characterise the Kunta of 
Mali, who claim descent from him. In Mauritania, 
amongst the Kunta as well as amongst the Shamasid 
and other Zwaya groups, the personality who 
approaches nearest to that of the hero of a geste is Abi 
Bakr b. ‘Umar al-Lamtini, who, accompanied by his 
Yemenites and by his eventually martyred kadt 
counsellor the mam al-Hadrami, breaks the power of 
the negroes and the infidel monsters of the Adrar and 
Taganit and their armies of ferocious dogs. In the 
content of the narrative there is much borrowing of 
stories in the tales of the Ayyam al-‘Arab [q.v.] and from 
the early Islamic Yemenite cycles of ‘Ubayd b. Sharya 
al-Dyurhumi and Wahb b. Munabbih (Norris, Saharan 
myth and saga, 126-59). 

The Lamtina survive as an entity in parts of the 
gebla, more especially amongst the Brakna and in 
Gorgol. Kur’anic studies are attributed to the Imam 
Ibn Makki al-Lamtint. An unusual poet from 
amongst them was Shaykh Muhammad Mbarak al- 
Lamtuni, a prolific author and a friend of Shaykh 
Sidiyya al-Kabir. He claimed to be a descendant of 
the Almoravid Yusuf b. Tashufin (Norris, op. cit., 
110-6). His kasida of some 115 verses, though much 


indebted to the kasida al-Himyariyya by Nashwan b. 
Sa‘id al-Himyari, and principally composed as a 
riposte to the Kunta who, by tradition, claimed to 
have subdued the Lamtina in alliance with the Awlad 
Hassan, nevertheless also contains wisps of folk epic 
otherwise lost. It is of local interest in view of the 
statements it makes about relations between the Lam- 
tuna and the Toucouleur of the Senegal basin. It is the 
latter, in fact, at the battle of Tisrilabaw (Dasrilaba?), 
under their chief (Lamtu?) Ba Suya who ultimately 
defeated the Lamtina. They were, it is claimed, 
betrayed by a Berber client who was in league with the 
Kunta. The name of the king of Takrir in the poem, 
Ghayur, would appear to refer to the province of 
Kajoor, where the founders of the Imamate of Fuuta 
Tooro received their Islamic schooling, derived from 
the movement of Nasir al-Din, principally at Pir 
Sanakuur, in the 18th century. 

Gi) In Wadan and Shinkit. Wadan was allegedly 
founded in 535/1141 according to Mauritanian 
popular traditions. However, certain of them furnish 
the later date of 730/1329. The original nucleus of 
villages at this important point of the Adrar included 
Kawlan, Tamgina and Tiftil, The indigenous 
population was in part Sanhadja, either Lamtiina or 
Masstfa, in part non-Sanhadja speakers of Azayr, 
who were possibly descended from an earlier stratum 
of population, the Bafur, and who had historical and 
cultural links with Tishit and MAstina (Ke-Macina) in 
Mali. Local legend states that when the town was 
founded it was administered by two scholars, al- 
Hadjdj ‘Uthman, the eponym of the Idaw al-Hadjdj, 
and Hadjdj Ya‘kib. They claimed descent from the 
Kuraysh and Ansar respectively. The former came 
with the Sharif ‘Abd al-Mu?min, the founder of 
Tishit, from Aghmat, and like him, it is said, studied 
with Kadi ‘Iyad. These scholars were welcomed by 
the Massifa Tiftil and Tamgina and they built kasr 
Wadan. At a later date they were joined by al-Hadjdj 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Sa’im (the ancestor of the 
Sayyam), although these latter now form a branch of 
the widely-spread Idaw al-Hadjdj Zwaya. From 
Morocco came Yahya al-Aghmati b. Musa and al- 
Hadjdj ‘Ali. The latter claimed descent from Yahya b. 
‘Umar al-Lamtini. The Idaw al-Hadjdj of Assaba 
and the Western Hawd (especially the Idawabadj and 
the Lutaydat) claim descent from Abadj and Utayd, 
the sons of al-Hadjdj ‘Ali, who had married the 
daughter_of al-Hadjdj ‘Uthman. What is certain is 
that the Idaw al-Hadjdj were to become the leading 
family of scholars in Wadan, in all their branches, and 
that it is principally from them that the Idaw al- 
Hadjdj scholars of Timbuctoo, and Mali—there form- 
ing the Akits—established a major line of scholars and 
stemmata. Their families were for a while the source 
of learning in the whole of the eastern part of the 
Sahara and along the Niger buckle (Norris, Sanhajah 
scholars of Timbuctoo, in BSOAS, xxx (1967], esp. 638). 
Very close ties were established between Wadan, 
Tishit, Timbuctoo, the salt deposit at Idjdjil and Por- 
tuguese Arguin in the late mediaeval period. Scholars 
from Shinkit came to Wadan to study, and its jurists 
gained a high reputation for the close examination of 
and commentary upon the Mukhéasar of al-Khalil. 

A sub-fraction of the Sayyam, the Ahl Twayr al- 
Djanna, takes its name from a noted Wadani pilgrim 
al-Talib Ahmad b. Mustafa b. Tuwayr al-Djanna 
(Ajjanna), the author of Rihlat al-mund wa ’l-minna, 
wherein he described his journey on pilgrimage to 
Mecca and his academically fruitful stay as guest of 
the Sultan of Morocco, and who benefited through his 
meetings with scholars in Tunis and Egypt. Al-Talib 
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Ahmad left Wadan in 1245/1829 and returned to it in 
1250/1834. He completed his Rik/a in 1253/1838. He 
landed in Algiers after its capture by the French and 
he was received in Gibraltar as ‘‘tributary king of 
Chinguetti’? by its then governor, General Sir 
William Houston, on Monday, 12 January 1833. He 
had brought with him four hundred volumes from the 
Holy Places (Norris, The Pilgrimage of Ahmad, and 
Oswald, in ibid., 212-13). 

The town of Shinkit or Chinguetti is the most 
famous in the Adrar, probably the most famous 
ancient town of Mauritania and, by repute, the 
seventh holiest city in all Islam. The two principal 
tribes who stem from it, the Idaw A‘li and the Aghlal, 
descended from ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and the first caliph 
Abi Bakr respectively, have produced an outstanding 
number of scholars who were honoured in the Middle 
East as pilgrims and teachers and who also rose to 
high estate in the courts of the Sultans of Morocco. 
Yet Shinkit (if we exclude its half-mythical 
predecessor, Abbwayr) is not a specially ancient town. 
It was founded in the 8th/14th century at the earliest. 
In the Tarikh al-Sidan by al-Sa‘di (tr. O. Houdas, 
Paris 1900, French text, 38, Arabic text, 22), during 
the reign of the Tuareg sultan Akil, Tinbuctoo was 
governed by Muhammad Nadda, a Sanhadji from 
Shindjit. He had held this post prior to 836/1433, the 
year which marked the fall of the dynasty of Mali. He 
died in the middle of the 9th/15th century. 

The only history of the town written in Mauritania 
is the brief Sahkikat al-nakl fi ‘Alawtyyat Idaw A‘li wa- 
Bakriyyat Muhammad Ghull, penned by the outstanding 
Shinkiti scholar Sidi ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hadjdj Ibrahim 
(d. 1233/1878), whose life and works are comprehen- 
sively covered by the author of al- Wasit, himself from 
Shinkit, Ahmad b. al-Amin (d. 1331/1913), pp. 37- 
41. The Sahthat al-naki furnished the core of the 
historical information about the town of Shinkit 
(424-77). 

Shinkiti scholars travelled and taught and settled 
widely in Mauritania. Mohamd El Moktar ould Bah 
has remarked (Arabica, xvii [1971], 22) that the Idaw 
A‘li transplanted the cultural tradition of Shinkit, 
thanks to the arrival in the Trarza of a reputed ‘Salim, 
the kadt ‘Abd Allah, who died in 1112/1691-2. His 
grandson Wuld Razga was both an “alim and a poet. 
The family tradition has been continued by Hurma 
wuld ‘Abd al-Djalil (1150-1243/1737-1828), a 
brilliant disciple of the famous grammarian (of the 
Tadjakant), ‘‘the crown of the ‘ilama”’, Mukhtar 
wuld Buna. One knows that it was in the mahdara of 
Hurma that Shaykh Sidiyya al-Kabir (al-Intishayti, 
see Stewart, op. cit., 10-53) first began his studies. 

One of the earliest jurists of Mauritania, the first to 
compose nawdzil [see NAzILA] on legal and other mat- 
ters and a vigorous opponent of the Imam Nasir al-Din 
and his allies who supported the Imam al-Majdhub al- 
Shamsadi in the Adrar, wishing to resuscitate the cult 
of the Imam al-Hadrami, was al-Talib Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar b. al-A‘mash al-‘Alawi al- 
Shinkitt (known as Bila‘mash) (1036/1626-7 to 
1102/1690-1 or 1107/1695-6). These nawazil were a 
landmark in Mauritanian literature, and the author 
was a pioneer figure. He earned the praise of the 
author of al-Wastt, who remarks (578) fa-innahu 
awwalu man adjada min ahl tilka ’l-bilad fi tasnif al-nawaztl 
wa-kullu man allafa fika yankulu ‘Sanhu. These nawazil 
were later versified by others. Ibn al-A‘mash also 
composed a noted ode on mathematics. 

Probably the greatest Arabic poet who was born in 
Shinkit was Sidi ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. al- 
Kadi, known, after his mother, as Ibn Razga (d. 
1143/1730-1). He was a master of “im al-badi*. El 


Moktar ould Bah ranks him first amongst rhétortqueurs 
and remarks that before him and his generation there 
were no “‘poets’’ in Mauritania but only simply ver- 
sifiers. He also leads the poets in al-Wasit (1-24). He 
was praised for his verses by Muhammad al-‘Alim, 
the son of Sultan Mawlay Isma‘il. He began his 
studies in Shinkit and Wadan, continued them in the 
gebla, and became the principal pupil of the fakth Min 
Nahna Ibn Mawdi Malik and of his grandfather al- 
Kadi. He journeyed far, and on several occasions 
visited the court of Mawlay Isma‘il and lauded the lat- 
ter. Muhammad al-‘Alim gave him a library, and 
supported both him and his companion, the amir of 
Trarza ‘Ali Shanzira b. Haddi, with a contingent of 
troops (mahalla [q.v.]) to ensure the régime of this 
notable Hassani amir (1139-70/1727-57). Despite his 
high rank, only a fraction of the works of Ibn Razga 
are well-known. To him are attributed a treatise on 
logic, an epistle on the application of the sharia 
amongst the Bedouin which foreshadows the later 
masterpiece by Shaykh Muhammad al-Mami on this 
theme, another treatise on the usal al-fikh and a work 
on rhetoric entitled Nuzhat al-ma‘ani fi ’l-baydn. 
Because of his weaker verses, Ibn Razga had many 
opponents as well as admirers. His lengthy stay in 
Morocco opened Mauritania to literary and cultural 
influences from that quarter and did much to 
stimulate the interest of Mauritanian scholars in 
‘Abbasid and Andalusian verse. The Diwan of Ibn 
Razga has been edited by Muhammad Sa‘id b. 
Muhammad Mahmid (Dar al-Mu‘allimin al-‘Ulya, 
Nouakchott 1980). Ibn Razga made a noteworthy 
address to the ‘ulama? of Fez. 

Shaykh Sidi Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Sidi Ahmad b. 
Hamanni was a scholar, author and teacher and a kadi 
of the Aghlal in Shinkit, who died at the age of eighty 
in ca. 1900. Another noted scholar of the Aghlal was 
Ahmad b. Sidt Muhammad b. Habbut, who was like- 
wise a kadi. He died in 1892-3 and was also described 
as an important grammarian. His father wrote a 
history of the Almoravids in Mauritania called Kitab 
Ansab al-Mahalla. 

Most curious of all the town’s scholars was the 
almost legendary Shatiri youth, who in the 11th/17th 
century allegedly appeared in a blaze of light in a 
Shinkit date grove. He passed on knowledge and 
initiated Shinkiti scholars, such as Muhammad b. al- 
A‘mash and the grandfather of Ibn Razga, in many 
branches of learning. This youth allegedly vanished 
into the Atlantic on a skin rug, having claimed to be 
a Sharif from Fez. This tale was repeated by the let- 
tered (see al-Wasit, 578-9). It would seem to suggest 
that no knowledge had survived in the town about 
scholarship prior to the 11th/17th century and that the 
sources of learning there owed much to the Shurafa? of 
Fez who had settled there as they had done elsewhere 
in the Sahara (e.g. the Adrar-n-If6ghas in Mali) in the 
earlier mediaeval period. 

(iii) In Tishit and Walata. Tishit (Tichit), the most 
famous and among the most ancient of caravan cen- 
tres of eastern Taganit (Tagant), lay on the route join- 
ing the Adrar, the salt mine of Idjdjil and Wadan with 
Walata and Mali. Trans-Saharan routes to the north 
linked it with the Maghrib. Its population consists of 
indigenous former Azayr-speakers who have kinsmen 
in Masina (Ke-Macina) and who are of negroid 
blood, though of free status; Sanhadja Shurafa? who 
ultimately claim descent from ‘Ali b. Talib; and 
Awlad Billa of the Awlad Hassan, who exerted a 
domination of the town, unique in its stone architec- 
ture and cultural self-sufficiency, from the end of the 
12th/18th century. 

A Tishit tradition maintains that the founder of the 
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town was the Sharif ‘Abd al-Mu’min b. Salih, who 
came from Aghmat in Morocco and who, like the 
reputed founder of Wadan al-Hadjdj ‘Uthm4n, was a 
pupil of the Kadi Abu ’1-Fadl ‘lyad b. Masa al-Sabti 
(476-544/1083-1149). The date of foundation given in 
the so-called Tishit chronicles, 548/1153-4, cannot be 
corroborated from any mediaeval Arab geographer. A 
much later date in the 8th/14th century, currently 
cited in Mauritania, casts doubts on the foundation of 
the town in the early middle ages. The Sharif ‘Abd al- 
Mu?min lies buried in the precincts of the principal 
mosque (see Oswald, Die Handelsstadte der Westsahara, 
414-59), and according to de Laiglesia (Brevo Estudio, 
63-4) those who claim descent from him may have 
come as late as the 12th/18th century. 

Tishit has always been noted for its scholars and for 
its family archives, and it receives mention in the 
writings of the Mauritanian historian Mukhtar b. 
Hamidun, more especially for contributions made to 
fikh and to the study of Arabic grammar. Two 
scholars contributed some forty additional disputed 
issues (masal), Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
Abubuddi al-Zaydi al-Tishit? (1065-1123/1654-1711) 
and the Sharif Hamallah ‘‘Mbala’’ (Anbala) b. 
Muhammad al-Muslimi (see Oswald, op. cit., 453-5), 
who lived early in the 11th/17th century. 

Three grammarians are mentioned: al-fakih Sidi 
Muhammad b. Misa b. Ayyadjil al-Zaydi al-Tishiti 
(d. 1117/1705-6, see Oswald, 492, (62)) and his son 
Sidi Ahmad (1110-71/1698 to 1757-8) (see tbid., 497 
(110)), and Aba Bakr al-Tufayl al-Muslimi, who died 
in 1116/1704-5 (see zbid., 516-17). 

Walata (Berber Iwalatan, French Oualata), 
formerly Biri, is the most easterly of Mauritanian 
towns within the eastern Hawd (Hodh). It was one of 
the greatest of Saharan caravan towns, competing 
with Timbuctoo over the border and with Agades and 
Ghadamis. Local tradition dates its first cultural essor 
after the empire of Gh4na fell to the Soussous. Shaykh 
Isma‘il founded the town, the population of which was 
predominantly Soninké, and it absorbed elements 
from the earlier city of Awdaghust. Over a period, the 
Sanhadja Masstfa branch of the Almoravids assumed 
the role of scholars and merchants, as they were to do 
in the Saharan towns of Takadda and Agades further 
east. When Ibn Battuta visited the town in 753/1352, 
coming from Sidjilmasa, he was well-received by the 
Massufa scholars there. The kddi of Walata was 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd b. Yaniimar al-Massufi, whose 
brother Yahya was a fakih. The culture, the architec- 
ture and the décor of its merchants’ houses display 
Islamic influences from as far away as al-Andalus, 
Fez, Tilimsan, Ghadamis and Cairo. When Sunni 
‘Ali occupied Timbuctoo in 1469 and began his 
harassment of Sanhadja scholars. the forebears of 
Ahmad Baba (866-929/1462-1523) and al-Mukhtar 
al-Nahawi b. And-Agh-Muhammad, together with 
‘Umar Akit and his sons, fled to Walata which gained 
from this influx, despite a threat to its independence 
from Sunni ‘Ali. The main asylum for these scholars 
may have been the township of Tazakht, today a 
ruined suburb of Walata. This town gave its name 
and nisba to some noted scholars, amongst them 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abi Muhammad, known as 
Ayda Ahmad al-Tazakhti who studied with Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Tilimsani in Takadda. 
Later he became kadi of Katsina in Hausaland and 
died there in 936/1529-30. The cemetery at Tazakht 
contains the tomb, with an epitaph, of the wali and 
imam ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad Akit 
(Oswald, op. cit., 485 (7)). Other scholars of the 
Massifa were buried there and the cemetery has been 
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frequently visited by the devout, despite the destruc- 
tion of the township of Tazakht by the Hassani Awlad 
Yanis. 

In more recent centuries, Walata became the 
nucleus of disparate Zwaya and Hassani groups, the 
early Kunta, including Sidi Ahmad al-Bakka’i (d. ca. 
921/1515) who is buried there but whose historicity is 
not confirmed outside Kunta records, the Mahadjib 
(Lemhadjba) Shurafa? from Baghdad, other Shurafa? of 
Walata who claim to have come from Tuwat, Aghlal 
from Taganit (who may be related to the Aghlal of 
Shinkit), of Timbuctoo, and possibly the Kel Aghlal 
Ineslemen of the Kel Denneg Tuareg of Niger, the 
Idyilba from the Wad Nin in Morocco and the 
Tadjakant. The chronicle of Walata does not trace the 
town’s history further back than the 10th/i6th 
century. 

Walata was famous for its scholars, many of whom 
received a mention in the noteworthy biographical 
dictionary written by Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Abi 
Bakr al-Siddik b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. al- 
Talib ‘Ali al-Bann4ni al-Bartili al-Walati, known as 
al-Talib Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Siddik, who died 
on 22 Dhu ’!-Hidjdja 1219/24 March 1805. His book 
Fath al-shakur fi ma‘rifat aSyan ‘ulama? al-Takrir, written 
in 1214/1799-1800, has been edited and published by 
Muhammad Ibrahim al-Kattani and Muhammad 
Hadjdji (Beirut 1981). The chief scholars of Walata 
must include Talib ‘Umar al-Wali b. al-Shaykh 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdjabi (1004-70/1595- 
1659) (Oswald, op. cit., 489 (24)), Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr b. al-Hashim(i) al-Ghallawi (d. 1098/1687) bid. , 
490 (49)) and the grammarian Anbaway ‘Umar b. al- 
Imam Muhammad ‘Abd Allah who lived in the early 
8th/14th century. 

(iv) In Western Tiris (Tiris al-Gharbiyya). This bleak 
desert region which, in the past, once knew more fer- 
tile periods of climate, is located along the southern 
and eastern border of the former Spanish Sahara and 
Mauritania. Until Mauritania withdrew from the 
Western Saharan conflict it formed the greater part of 
its territory which was allocated to it by the partition. 
This region enjoyed a reputation for Islamic scholar- 
ship and for the presence of small desert ‘‘univer- 
sities’ (mahadir). Its leading poets and men of letters 
are highly esteemed as Mauritanians, although for the 
Sahrawis these outstanding men, together with 
Shaykh Ma? al-‘Aynayn and his successors, represent 
the national scholarly legacy of the Sahrawi people. 
Both Saharan peoples take a joint pride in their 
achievement. The Ahl Barikalla, to whom many of 
them belonged, were the most powerful subtribe of 
the Idaykub in Tiris. They dug the bulk of its wells 
and they formed part of that group of Zwaya tribes, 
many of which were centred in the Mauritanian gebia, 
which were deemed to be branches of the Tashumsha 
Zwaya. Pastoral activities, more especially camel- 
breeding, enabled scholars to devote their time to 
study and to writing. 

Representative of this scholarship were: 

The Ahl Muhammad Salim, who were noted for 
their expertise in fikh and whose members acted as 
judges and jurists in all parts of the Western Sahara. 
Some of this family claim descent from Ibrahim al- 
Umawi, kadi of the army of the Almoravid Aba Bakr 
b. “Umar. 

The neo-Djahili poets of the late 12th/18th and 
early 13th/19th centuries who were expert in the 
Muallakat, the verse of Dhu ’|-Rumma and the diwans 
of the six_pre-Islamic poets. Several of these came 
from the Idaykabi tribe. The most famous of them 
was probably Muhammad wuld Tulba al-Ya‘kabi (al- 
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Wasit, 94-190), the so-called ‘‘al-Nabigha of 
Shinki¢’’, who was praised by Wuld Haddar as the 
“‘pole of the Zwaya of Tiris and its Imam’ (kutb 
Zawaya Tiris wa-Imémuhu). Muhammad wuld Tulba 
lived from 1188/1774 to 1272/1856, and his verse 
embraced eulogy, elegy, love, poetry and tribal 
boasting (fakhr); he even modelled his own life on that 
of the traditional nasib and kasida of the pre-Islamic 
poets, claiming to equal the exploits and achievements 
of Humayd b. Thawr al-Hilalt, A‘sha Bakr b. Wail 
and al-Shammakh b. Dirar al-Ghatafani. Yet he 
deeply loved his native Tiris and he filled his verses, 
otherwise hardly distinguishable from Djahili models, 
with its toponyms and allusions to tribal history and 
species of Saharan flora and fauna. 

Shaykh Muhammad al-Mami b. al-Bukhari b. 
Habib Allah b. Barikalla b. Ba Zayd (d. ca. 
1282/1865), buried at Ayg in Tiris, was one of the 
greatest of polymaths of Mauritania, and indeed of 
the entire Western Sahara (Norris, Shingiti folk 
literature and song, 92-101). He was also noted for his 
hospitality to his guests, who visited him both in 
winter and in summer. To him are attributed 
numerous diwdns of verse on Islamic topics ranging 
from Kuranic studies, fikh, mathematics, the 
Mukhiasar of al-Khalil b. Ahmad [q.v.], theology, 
logic, grammar and elocution. Much of this poetry is 
in Hassaniyya. In his verse, especially in prayers for 
rain and praise of the Prophet, this dialect was 
elevated to the level of a literary and a national 
language and his versatility in it has never been 
equalled since. However, many hold his masterpiece 
to be his Kitab al-Badiya, the ‘‘Book of the Bedouin 
and their customary law and lore’’. This comprises 
some 100 folios and also bears the title of ‘‘Dogs’ 
wool’’ (Sif al-kilab), following the saying ‘‘he who 
shears a dog is in need of its wool’’. It is also called 
Kitab al-Talmiyat in view of the innumerable times the 
conjunction /ammd (since) appears in the text. Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Mami was one of the first to seek for 
guidance outside the standard Maliki texts in 
Mauritania in order to resolve pressing legal problems 
which needed a solution. Although paying hommage 
to the Imdém al-Haramayn Abu ’!-Ma‘ali ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Djuwayni [g.v.] in this work, his catholic taste and 
enquiring mind reveal the wide distribution of Middle 
Eastern manuals and books in the Western Sahara by 
the middle of the last century. Much of his book is 
taken up with a discussion of the function of the 
mosque amongst the nomads in the bildd al-siba, the 
nature of the call to prayer and the duty of salat al- 
djum‘a. He also deals with hubus and the need for some 
forms of usury, loans of animals, especially camels, 
the legality or otherwise of types of zakat (zakat al- 
hubus, zakat mal Aznaéga, etc.), the apportioning of 
shares, the legality of the non-inheritance of 
daughters, the practice of discreet mediation and the 
flattering of the Awlad Hassan by the Zwaya shaykhs 
(al-mudarat) and its permissibility, citing as one of the 
authorities Ibn al-A‘mash that it was the sabil Allah, 
the propriety of ear piercing as practised by the 
Saharan women, the harmlessness of certain games of 
chance, smoking and the use of tobacco, the property 
called mustaghrik al-dhimma, illegal measures of weight 
and reprehensible relationship between the sexes, 
together with the non-wearing of the Aidjab by 
Moorish women. In Mauritania, this book is regarded 
by some as controversial, but it would have to be 
included amongst the most significant works of law 
Moorish society has ever produced. 

Mention might also be made of Limdjaydri b. 
Habib Allah al-Ya‘kibi (a/-Wasit, 214-16) who is 


regarded by some as one of the four who were unsur- 
passed in their erudition, sc. Ibn Razga, Ibn al- 
Hadjdj Ibrahim, Muhammad al-Yadali and himself, 
although the author of al-Wasij is of the opinion that 
al-Mukhtar b. Buna al-Djakani was a worthier can- 
didate. Limdjaydari was deeply attached to Tiris and 
longed for it when he visited the East, including 
Egypt. Amongst his pupils was the Sufi Sayyid 
Ahmad b. Idris al-Fasi. 

(v) The learning and scholarship of Moorish women. 
Mauritanian women, like their Tuareg sisters, have 
played an important réle in Saharan society, though 
in their own case their literacy in Arabic and their 
profound grasp of Islamic belief, including Sufism, 
have made them teachers, governesses and 
administrators and so enabled them to play a signifi- 
cant part in the shaping of Mauritanian history. In 
the 5th/11th and the 6th/12th centuries the Sanhadja, 
more especially the Lamtiina, women took an active 
part in Almoravid politics. They also fought as equals 
beside their menfolk. When the Almohads attacked 
Marrakech in 541/1147, they fought fiercely until 
noon on the day when it was captured and the 
attackers only secured its citadel after Fanni, the 
daughter of the Almoravid ‘Umar b. Yintan, had 
been overcome. She had fought, clad as a man, and 
the Almohads marvelled at the ferocity of her fighting 
up to the moment of her death. 

When Ibn Battita visited Walata he was shocked to 
observe what he regarded as the lack of modesty of the 
unveiled Sanhadja women. He upbraided his friend 
Aba Muhammad Yandakan al-Massifi when he saw 
the latter’s wife entertaining a ‘‘companion’’ in the 
courtyard of his house. Abit Muhammad replied, 
“‘The association of women with men is agreeable to 
us and a part of good conduct, to which no suspicion 
attaches. They are not like the women of your coun- 
try’’ (Levtzion and Hopkins, Corpus, 285-6). 

_ Mauritanian traditions recount that at Tinigi in the 
Adrar, an important settlement around the 8th/14th 
century of the Lamtina Tadjakant, the Muwajta? of 
Malik b. Anas [g.v.] was taught in the mahdar to pupils 
who included 300 girls, and that amongst the Midlish 
(a Zwaya tribe, the name of which is an abbreviated 
form of madjlis al-‘ilm), the Mudawwana of Sahnun 
{g.v.] was likewise studied. The Zwaya tradition of 
girls’ education would seem to date back to a period 
prior to the settlement of the Awlad Hassan, amongst 
whom concern for female education was by no means 
unknown. Moorish girls were taught from a syllabus 
which included the Kur’an, the Siva of the Prophet, 
selected passages of fikh and Classical Arabic poetry 
and grammar. The girls began their studies towards 
the end of the Kur’an with the shorter Meccan siiras 
and especially those in the last Azzb. As studies pro- 
gressed, so the early siras were memorised, a process 
called silka. The full recitation of the Kur’4n in 
chapter sequence is termed ‘alla. The study of Sira was 
based upon the following works: Kurrat al-absdr, 
attributed to a scholar named al-Lamti; al-Ghazawaét,; 
and poems and commentaries attributed to Ahmad al- 
Badawi al-Madjlisi (a/-Wasit, 350-1). In jika, the 
syllabus included the commentary by ‘Ali al- 
Sidjilmasi (d. 1057/1647) on al-Mukhtasar fi ’l-“badat 
by Aba Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. Sayyidi al-Akhdari 
[g.v.] and on the writings of Ibn ‘Ashir and on the 
Risala by Ibn Abi Zayd. Arabic poetry was less often 
studied by young women, and the poets were carefully 
selected. Girls were normally taught by a woman 
teacher who maintained attention and discipline with 
the help of a long and flexible stick of titdrek (leptadenia 
Spartum) or mrekba (panicum turgidum). The education of 
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women amongst the Zwaya was aimed at the main- 
taining of high ethical standards amongst the 
marabout class, and at the same time to supply 
teachers for the tents of the Awlad Hassan. Ahmad 
wuld SAyda (d. 1932) the last amir of the Adrar, was 
taught the Kur’an by Fatima bint ‘Abd al-Wadid of 
the Ahl Hadjdj. The following women scholars are 
amongst the most noted in Mauritania: Taslam bint 
‘Amr al-Idyaydjbiyya, who lived during the 12th/18th 
century and who was the wife of the scholar Mut- 
taliyya b. Sidi al-Fal (a/-Wasit, 343), and Khadidja 
bint Muhammad al-SAkil  al-Idabhumiyya, an 
authoress and commentator on the Sughra of al-Sanusi 
called Umm al-barahin and on works of logic. Her 
noted pupils included her younger brother Ahmad al- 
Daymari (d. 1234/1826-7), to whom she taught the 
esoteric sciences, the scholar Mukhtar b. Buna (al- 
Wasit, 277-8), al-Mami ‘Abd al-K4dir, the first al- 
Mami of Fuuta Tooro (1141-1221/1728-9 to 1806); 
Maryam bint al-Amin, a noted poet of the Idashughra 
branch of the Idablahsan, who composed an ode in 
honour of Shaykh Sidiyya al-Kabir (1773-1868); 
‘A?isha bint Sayyid al-Mukhtar b. Sayyid al-Amin, 
the wife of Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar al-Kunti, to 
whom were attributed miracles, pious deeds, frequent 
recitation of Safi prayers and constant support of her 
husband’s many activities. The Shaykh’s son Sidi 
Muhammad, the author of the biography of his father 
Kitab al-Tara?if wa ’l-tala*id [see kUNTA), had originally 
planned a short biography of her, hence his allusion 
to the miracles of both shaykhs in his full title (karamat 
al-Shaykhayn). This was never completed. Those few 
references to her many virtues early in his book, 
where he outlines his plan, form a fitting tribute to his 
ideal of Mauritanian Muslim womanhood. 
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MOORS. es (H.T. Norris) 
AL-MURIYANI, Asi AyvyUB SuLAyMAN  B. 

MakHLap (the nisba stemming from Mu£riyan in 
Ahwaz, see Yakit, Mu‘djam, ed. Beirut, v, 221), 
secretary of the second ‘Abbasid caliph al- 
Mansur [¢.2.]. 

Various stories are given in the sources about how 
he came to enjoy al-Mansir’s confidence: that in the 
time of the last Umayyad caliph Marwan b. Muham- 
mad he had saved the ‘Abbasid Abia Dja‘far from a 
flogging for embezzling state funds (al-Ya‘kubi, al- 
Djahshiyari); that he was a freed slave of al-Saffah’s, 
taken into his successor’s service (Ibn al-Tiktaka); and 
that he had been a secretary in ‘Irak under Hisham’s 
governor Yusuf b. ‘Umar who later sought the favour 
of the ‘Abbasids (al-Baladhuri). The second of these 
at least seems improbable. 

At all events, Aba Ayyub secured an influence 
under al-Manstr over the finances of the empire, 
displaying considerable unscrupulousness and placing 
members of his own family in lucrative positions 
where possible, being involved in the condemnations 
of Aba Muslim and Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ {q. vv. ] and acting 
as the caliph’s private secretary for some 15 years 
until al-Mansir became aware of his peculations and 
lost confidence in him. He imprisoned him in 
153/770, confiscated his wealth and executed his 
relatives; Aba Ayyub himself died in jail the following 
year. 

It is unclear whether Aba Ayyub was ever 
designated officially as wazir, as al-Djahshiyari and 
later sources name him; the earliest sources simply 
describe him as a katib; he may have been known 
informally as vizier without ever being granted the 
title officially. 

Bibliography: Ya‘kabi, Ta*rikh, ii, 468; Tabari, 
iti, 370, 372; Djahshiyari, al-Wuzarad? wa ’l-kuttab, 
Baghdad 1357/1938, 65-70, 74, 76-88; Mas‘udi, 
Muriidj, vi, 165-6 = § 2378; Ibn al-Athir, v, 466 ff.; 
Ibn Khallikan, ed. I. ‘Abbas, ii, 410-14, tr. de 


Slane, i, 595-6; Ibn al-Tiktaka, Fakhri, ed. Deren- 

bourg, 236-9; Sourdel, Vizirat ‘abbaside, i, 78-87; H. 

Kennedy, The early Abbasid caliphate, London 1981, 

103, 203. (C.E. Boswortn) 

MURRA, Banu, an Arab tribal term. 

The Arab genealogical works record the name 
Murra in the genealogies of many tribes, but 
apparently the name does not always denote function- 
ing tribal groups. In the Kuraysh, e.g., Murra is 
merely a link in the genealogical chain, and not the 
name of a clan (see Ibn Hazm, Djamharat ansab al- 
‘Arab, Cairo 1962, 14 ff.). It is also difficult to deter- 
mine whether a given (ancient) Murra was a tribe, a 
clan or a lineage. As effective tribal groups may be 
considered the following (among others): (1) the B. 
Murra b. ‘Ubayd, of the Tamim confederacy. In the 
2nd/8th century, they lived in Kufa (Ibn Hazm, 217; 
Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa ’l-nihaya, Cairo 1932, v, 
517). (2) The B. Murra b. Sa‘sa‘a, clan of the poet 
‘Abd Allah b. Hammam fg.v.] (al-Wazir al- 
Maghribi, Adab al-khawass, Riyad 1980, 135; al- 
Kalkashandi, Kala’id al-djuman, Cairo 1963, 115). 
There seems to be a confusion regarding the 
genealogy of this poet (see Madjallat al-“Arab, i (1966- 
7), 37, 48, 1154); however, these B. Murra were bet- 
ter known by their mother’s name, Salil (Ibn Hazm, 
281, 482; Ibn al-Kalbt, Djamharat al-nasab, Beirut 
1986, 379-80). Today in Arabia there is a clan called 
Murra b. Salil b. Sa‘sa‘a, which forms a part of the 
great confederacy of ‘Utayba (M.S.H. Kamil, in 
Madjallat al-‘Arab, iii (1968-9), 819). (3) The B. Murra 
of the tribe of Djudham, who lived in Palestine in al- 
Kalkashandi’s days (8th-9th/14th-15th centuries) (al- 
Kalkashandi, Kala*id, 68, and see also 57; al-Kutb, 
Ansab al-‘Arab, Beirut 1969, 175). (4) The B. Murra 
of the tribe of Djuhayna, who lived in the Hidjaz (al- 
Hamdani, Sifat djazirat al-‘arab, Leiden 1884, 180). (5) 
The B. Murra of Kinda, who had a masdjid to them- 
selves in Kifa (al-Kutb, 177). (6) The B. Murra of the 
tribe of Aws; they seem to have been a lineage, since 
they are said to have occupied one of Medina’s ‘“‘for- 
tresses’ (atam) (al-Kalkashandi, Nihayat al-arab, Cairo 
1959, 418; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, Cairo 1955, ii, 
330; Yakut, Mu‘djam al-buldan, ii, 728). (7) The B. 
Murra of the tribe of ‘Abd al-Kays. One of the 
families of this group, the ‘Uyinids, ruled al-Ahsa? 
(Bahrayn) from the 5th/11th to the 7th/13th centuries 
(Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ukayl, in Madjallat al-‘arab, 
xvii [1982-3], 501; art. BAHRAYN). (8) Several groups 
called Murra were included in the Shayban, a branch 
of the Bakr b. Wail confederacy, whose homeland 
was basically in ‘Irak. The most important of these 
groups seems to have been the B. Murra b. Ham- 
mam. Some of them held important positions as 
governors and generals during the late Umayyad and 
early ‘Abbasid periods, whereas others joined the 
Kharidji opposition. They are usually mentioned, 
however, as ‘‘Shaybani’’ rather than as ‘‘Murri”’ 
(Ibn Hazm, 324-7; Ibn al-Kalbi, 497-519; W. Caskel, 
Gamharat an-nasab, Das genealogische Werk des Hisam ibn 
Muhammad al-Kalbi, Leiden 1966, ii, 23-4; al-Wazir 
al-Maghribi, 120; al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, ii, 348; al- 
Tabari, ii, 147, 975, 1633-4). 

By far the most important Murra groups are the 
ancient B. Murra b. ‘Awf, and the contemporary Al 
Murra of Sa‘idi Arabia. 

The B. Murra b. ‘Awf was a North Arabian tribe 
or clan, part of the larger tribal groups (from the nar- 
rower to the broader) Dhubyan, Ghatafan, Kays 
©Aylan, Mudar. In pre-Islamic times their territories 
lay to the north and east of Medina (Hamad al-Djasir, 
in Madjallat al-‘arab, iv [1969-70], 126, 610; al- 
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Mawsill, al-Is‘af fi sharh shawahid al-kadi al-Baydawi wa 
-Kashshaf, Edin. Univ. Lib. Or. 2, fol. 149b). They 
were politically allied to other Ghatafani tribes, in 
particular the Fazara, on whose side they fought 
against several other tribes (al-Mawsilt, Is‘af, Or. 3, 
fols. 478a-479b; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, ii, 118 ult.; al- 
Isfahani, Aghdni, ed. al-Shinkiti, Cairo, ix, 141, xiii, 
134; al-Baghdadi, Khizdnat al-adab, Balak 1299, iv, 
217; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, Beirut 1965, i, 642; al- 
Nuwayri, Nihdya, xv, 364). The most famous conflict 
in which they were involved in pre-Islamic times was 
the war of Dahis wa ’l-Ghabra? [g.v. in Suppl.}, 
fought between the Dhubyan (including the B. 
Murra) and the ‘Abs. In connection with this war, the 
Murri leaders, notably Harim b. Sinan and al-Harith 
b. SAwf, were praised not for their valour but for their 
efforts to restore peace. The poet Zuhayr b. Abi 
Sulma [q.v.] composed his famous mu‘allaka in their 
honour (M.A. Djad al-Mawla Bek, A.M. al-Bidjawi, 
and M.A. Ibrahim, Ayydm al-‘Arab fi ’l-Djahiliyya, 
Cairo n.d., 246-77; Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma, Diwan, 
Beirut 1964, 58 ff., 73 ff.). One of the most famous 
Murri heroes in the Djahiliyya was the fearless al- 
Harith b. Zalim, whose actions brought him and his 
kin into conflict even with the king of Hira. The B. 
Murra were also raided by forces of the Ghassanid 
kingdom, apparently as a punishment for trespassing 
(al-Isfahani, Aghani, x, 20, al-Baghdadi, Khizana, iv, 
180-3; al-Mawsili, Zs‘af, Or. 2, fols. 123b-125a; al- 
Nabigha, Diwan, Cairo 1293, 42 ff., 63). 

At some point in pre-Islamic times, the B. Murra 
(or a part of them) participated in a Ghatafani attempt 
to establish a centre competitive with the Ka‘ba in 
Mecca. This attempt failed, and the B. Murra were 
incorporated into the Meccan _ religio-economic 
system. In addition, they had a military alliance with 
the Jews of Khaybar (Muhammad b. Habib, K. al- 
Muhabbar, Beirut n.d., 267, 315; Yakut, iv, 169; Ibn 
al-Athir, Kamil, i, 503; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, ii, 204; al- 
Isfahani, Aghani, xii, 121, xxi, 63; al-Tabari, i, 1098; 
al-Wakidi, K. al-Maghazi, London 1966, ii, 637; M.J. 
Kister, Mecca and Tamim, in JESHO, iii {1965}, 134, 
136), These commitments may account for the B. 
Murra’s hostile attitude towards the Prophet Muham- 
mad. They participated in the siege of Medina 
organised by Kuraysh and the Jews in the year A.H. 
5 (al-Khandak), and were raided by Muslim forces on 
several occasions in subsequent years (al-Wakidi, ii, 
443-4, 478-80, 723-5, cf. ii, 566, 639, 642; Ibn 
Hisham, al-Sira al-Nabawiyya, Cairo 1936, iii, 226, iv, 
271; Ibn Sa‘d, ii/1, 47; al-Tabari, i, 1465, 1473-4, 
1592, 1759, 1762-3; al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, 
Cairo 1959, i, 343, 378-9; al-Zurkani, Sharh “ald al- 
Mawahib al-laduniyya li ’l-Kastallanit, Cairo 1325, ii, 
250, 266). The Murri leader al-Harith b. ‘Awf did not 
give Muhammad’s enemies his wholehearted support, 
fearing that the Prophet would eventually win. When 
he tried to come to terms with Muhammad, however, 
the B. Murra did not follow him, and killed Muham- 
mad’s messenger to them. After the Muslim conquest 
of Mecca in the year 8/630, a delegation of the B. 
Murra arrived in Medina and apparently accepted 
Islam. Their leader al-Harith was appointed tax- 
collector, and was asked by Muhammad to give him 
his daughter in marriage. This request al-Harith 
refused, however (al-Wakidi, it, 443, 479-80, 652; al- 
Tabari, i, 1593; Ibn al-Kayyim, Zad al-ma‘ad fi hady 
khayr al-“tbad, Cairo 1326, iv, 217-8, 249-50, v, 212; 
Ibn al-Athir, Usd, i, 343; Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, 252; 
Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 42-3; al-Nuwayri, Nihaya, xviii, 42-3; 
Khalifa b. Khayyat al-‘Usfurl, Tatkh, Nadjaf 1967, 
63; Ibn Kutayba, K. al-Ma‘arif, Beirut 1970, 61). 


After the Prophet’s death in 11/632, the B. Murra 
participated in the so-called apostasy wars (ridda 
[g.2.}). Having been defeated by the Muslim forces, 
they rejoined Islam. In this, as in the previous 
political vicissitudes, they were closely related to the 
other Ghatafani groups (al-Tabari, i, 1873-80). 

The B. Murra’s close relation with the Fazara (of 
the Ghatafan) did not prevent the occurrence of con- 
flicts between segments of the two groups. The poet 
al-Rammah b. Mayyada [see tBN MAYyYADa] (late 
Umayyad-early ‘Abbasid period) recorded a quarrel 
over property between Fazaris and Murris. A political 
issue, i.e. the alliance with groups from the tribe of 
Asad, formed a point of conflict between the Djahili 
Murri poet al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani [g.v. ] and leaders 
from the Fazdra. The same issue apparently caused 
division among the B. Murra themselves. For this or 
other reasons, al-Nabigha’s clan aroused the hostility 
of other Murri clans, who went as far as to contract 
an alliance against it. There were other internal con- 
flicts as well, such as the one between the two poets 
Shabib b. al-Barsa? and ‘Akil b. SUllafa in the 
Umayyad period (Caskel, ii, 19-20; al-Nabigha, 
Diwan, 69; al-Mawsili, al-Is‘a@f, Or. 2 fols. 79b, 149b, 
616a). 

During the Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods, 
several Murris attained high positions. Al-Djunayd b. 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n served as governor of Khurasan 
under the caliph Hisham, and when he died he 
appointed as his successor one of his fellow-tribesmen, 
‘Umara b. Khuraym. ‘Uthman, son of this ‘Umara, 
served as governor of Armenia, Adharbaydjan and 
Sidjistan under the caliphs al-Mahdi and Harin. 
‘Uthman b. Hayyan was governor of Medina for al- 
Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik, and his son Riyadh held the 
same position under al-Mansir. Muslim b. ‘Ukba 
and ‘Amir b. Dubara were important generals. Al- 
‘Abbas b. Sa‘id (or Sa‘d), related to the Murra 
although not one of them, was in charge of the shurta 
[qg.v.] under the ‘Iraki governor Ydsuf b. ‘Umar (120- 
6/738-44). Habib b. Murra was a commander in the 
army of Marwan II, and after the latter had been 
killed he continued the fight against the ‘Abbasids, 
until eventually he came to terms with ‘Abd Allah b. 
“Ali. In addition, several Marwanids were married to 
daughters of the Murr notable and poet SAkil b. 
SUllafa (Ibn Hazm, 253-4; Ibn al-Kalbi, 415, 418, 
420, 424; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, v, 513, 520; Ibn 
Kathir, Bidaya, ix, 303, 312; al-Mawsili, Is‘af, Or. 2, 
fol. 616a, Or. 3, fol. 359a; al-Tabari, ii, 1282, 1564, 
ili, 56). It was perhaps these close relations with the 
ruling élite which gave rise to the claim that the B. 
Murra indeed originated in the Kuraysh. As tradition 
would have it, however, the claim preceded the 
Umayyad period. Verses of poetry are attributed to 
the Djahilt warrior al-Harith b. Zalim, in which he 
claimed Kurashi descent after he had been ousted by 
his own clan, on account of the incessant troubles 
which he was giving them. Stories were told about 
Murra’s grandmother, or about his father, explaining 
how they came to leave the Kuraysh and settle with 
the Ghatafan, thereby causing a shift in the genealogy 
of their offspring Murra. When the delegation of the 
B. Murra came to Muhammad, they sought to curry 
favour with him by mentioning that they belonged to 
his own tribe, the Kuraysh. This claim, however, 
although accepted by some genealogists, was not 
universally recognised. According to some reports, 
‘Umar decreed that they did not belong to the 
Kuraysh (“Umar was an expert on kiyéfa [g. 2.], the art 
of identifying genealogical relations). According to 
another story, it was ‘Umar who suggested that they 
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should resume their (allegedly) ancient genealogy, but 
they preferred to remain Ghatafanis on account of 
their high rank among the Ghatafan (Aba al-Baka? 
Hibat Allah al-Hilli, al-Manakib al-mazyadtyya, 
‘Amman 1984, 460; al-Mawsili, Js‘af, Or. 3, fol. 
123b; al-Suhayli, al-Rawd al-unuf, Cairo 1967, i, 410- 
16; Ibn Sa‘id al-Andalusi, Nashwat al-tarab, ‘Amman 
1982, ii, 561; al-Baladhuri, Ansad, i, 42-3; Ibn Kathir, 
Bidaya, ii, 204; Ibn Hazm, 13; Ibn Hadjar al- 
‘Askalani, al-Isaba, Cairo 1328, iii, 616, s.v. Hashim 
b. Harmala; M.J. Kister and M. Plessner, Notes on 
Caskel’s Gamharat an-nasab, in Oriens, xxv-xxvi, n. 26). 

The B. Murra seem not to have been a large and 
complex group, yet they dispersed during the Arab 
conquests, and probably later on as well. Groups of 
them were found in the various provinces, from 
Khurasan in the east, through Syria and Egypt, to 
Elvira and Seville in Spain. Some of these may have 
been just splinter groups (Ibn Hazm, 252-5; al- 
Tabari, ii, 425, iii, 625). A part of them remained in 
the ancient territories in Arabia, where they con- 
tinued to follow the patterns of their pre-Islamic 
nomadic life. Together with other Bedouin tribes, 
they pestered the Hidjazi town-dwellers, so that the 
caliph al-Wathik sent punitive expeditions against 
them in the years 231/846 and 232/847 (thid., iii, 
1339, 1342, 1362; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, vii, 19, 29). 

The traces of the B. Murra b. ‘Awf are apparently 
lost. The genealogists of the later Middle Ages do not 
know anything about them, except that which they 
found in the earlier books. The dispersed groups of 
the B. Murra were either assimilated by other tribal 
groups, or assumed new names, or both. 

The modern Al Murra is a powerful tribe of 
nomadic pastoralists, which belongs to the élite of the 
pure, ancient Bedouin tribes in contemporary Sa‘idi 
Arabia. Their dialect, unintelligible to many, is con- 
sidered to be the purest Arabic, and they master 
ancient Bedouin skills such as hunting and tracking 
down animals and people. With the progress of life in 
Sa‘adi Arabia, however, hunting became curtailed, 
and the Al Murra’s services in tracking down 
criminals became redundant (D.P. Cole, Nomads of the 
nomads, Chicago 1975, 43, 55). 

The original home of the Al Murra was in Nadjran, 
from which they started to expand around the middle 
of the 18th century. Today, their territory extends 
from Nadjran northeastward across the Empty 
Quarter, and in the eastern part they reach northward 
to the oasis of al-Hasa. Occasionally, they exceed their 
own territory and wander as far north as Kuwayt and 
southern ‘Irak. 

The Al Murra claim a pre-Islamic origin and a des- 
cent from Yam, a branch of the ancient southern tribe 
of Hamdan. The classical genealogical works, how- 
ever, do not record a ‘‘Murra b. Yam’’, nor do the 
Murra themselves know the details of their 
genealogical chain up to their eponym. They consist 
of seven or eight clans, whose total number was 
estimated by Cole (in the late 1960s) at about 15,000 
(op. cit., 33-4). The whole tribe never unites except, 
perhaps, in times of war, yet it has a paramount chief, 
whose headquarters are located near the town of 
Abka’ik. His authority, however, is far from absolute, 
and his duties are mainly to advise, to solve internal 
conflicts, and to act as intermediary between the tribe 
and the state. In general, the Al Murra are strongly 
egalitarian, so that their leaders are not singled out in 
any special way. ie 

Being nomadic pastoralists, the Al Murra follow a 
regular pattern of migration. In the summer, the 
lineages (which include about 50 households each) 


gather around their own wells. As the weather cools in 
September, they disperse in small groups of two to 
four households to seek pasture farther away from 
their wells. During the months of December or 
January, after the first rains, they migrate northward, 
again in small uncoordinated groups. In late March 
or April, they start to drift back to their wells where 
they congregate in the larger summer camps. Unlike 
many other Bedouin tribes, the Al Murra do not have 
a base in the form of a permanently settled section. 
They do have four small oases in the northern part of 
their territory, the largest of which is Yabrin, but they 
do not inhabit them. Only about a third of the tribe 
frequents these oases twice a year, once in order to 
pollinate the dates, the other in order to harvest them 
(Cole, 30; K.S. Twitchell, Saudi Arabia, Princeton 
1958, 35, 75). These oases in fact represent an abor- 
tive attempt on the part of the Sa‘tidi government to 
sedentarise the Al Murra. In the beginning of the 20th 
century, King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz created the organisation 
of the Ikhwan [g.v.], whose purpose was to spread the 
Wahhabi doctrine and to bring the Bedouins back to 
the original and true form of Islam. Within this pro- 
ject, settlements were established for the Bedouins 
[see AL-HIDJAR], but the Al Murra found it impossible 
to abandon their nomadic way of life. However, the 
royal attempt at sedentarising them does not reflect a 
conflict between the A] Murra and the ruling house. 
On the contrary, the tribe is allied with the Al Sa‘ad, 
and has given it its ardent support. Although in the 
past there were confrontations between Murris and 
the Al Sa‘ad, the founder of the modern state of 
Sa‘adi Arabia, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Sa‘tid, found among 
the Al Murra refuge in times of trouble, and aid in 
times of struggle. The alliance is cemented by the 
marital ties which exist between the royal house and 
noble families of the tribe. 

The Al Murra were not unaffected by both the 
changes which occurred in Arabia with the founding 
of the modern state, and the discovery of oil. Many of 
them became incorporated in the national guard, so 
that they receive salaries from the state. Many others 
engage in wage-labour, which involves settlement, 
albeit on an individual basis. On the other hand, 
traditional means of subsistence beside camel raising, 
such as hunting and raiding, became unlawful. Yet on 
the whole, the Al Murra are still a tribe of nomadic 
pastoralists. Their social structure and their way of 
life, at least until the late sixties, remained 
unchanged. 

Bibliography: The indices of the works cited in 
the text should be consulted, in addition to the 
specific references. In addition, see Ibn ‘Abd Rab- 
bihi, al-‘Ikd al-farid, Cairo 1321, indices prepared 
by M. Shafi‘, Calcutta 1935, s.vv. Murra, 
Ghatafan, al-Harith b. Zalim (the indices of the 
later Cairo edition are less adequate); Ibn Rasil, 
Turfat al-ashab fi ma‘rifat al-anséb, Damascus 1949, 
32, 49, 58, 59, 62, 68, 71, 126; Ibn Habib, Mukh- 
talif al-kaba*il wa-mutalifuha, Wiesbaden 1964, 65; 
Mubarrad, Nasab ‘Adnan wa-Kahtan, ed. Maymani, 
1936, 3, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 20-21, 23; Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr, al-Kasd wa ‘l-amam, and idem, al-Inbah ‘ala 
kab@ il al-ruwat, Cairo 1350, index s.v. Murra; Ibn 
Durayd, K. al-Ishtikak, Cairo 1958, index; Ibn 
Khaldin, K. al-Ybar, Beirut 1956, ii, 507, 534-7; 
Sam‘ani, al-Ansab, Leiden 1912, fol. 525a-b; Ham- 
dani, Jklil, i, Cairo 1963, 129, 133; ii, Cairo 1966, 
index; x, Cairo 1368, index; A.Kh. al-Barri, al- 
Kaba*il al-‘arabiyya fi Misr, Dar al-Katib al-‘Arabi 
1967, 140, 162; Farradj b. Shafi, in Madjallat al- 
‘arab, vi (1972-3), 477; SU.R. Kahhala, Mu‘djam 
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kab@tl al-‘arab al-kadima wa ’l-haditha, Damascus 

1949, iti, 1070-3, v, 199 (this last-mentioned source 

is sometimes misleading). On the B. Murra b. SAwf 

specifically, see Abu ‘l-Baka?, al-Manakib al- 
mazyadiyya, index s.vv. Murra, al-Harith b. Zalim; 

Ibn Nubata, Sarh al-‘uyun, Cairo 1321, 104-6; F. 

Wiistenfeld, Regester zu den genealogischen Tabellen der 

Arabischen Stamme und Familien, Gottingen 1853, 296; 

A.P. Caussin de Perceval, Histotre des Arabes avant 

U’Islamisme, Paris 1847, ii, 408-9, 424-501. On the 

Al Murra specifically, the most important work is 

Cole’s monograph, cited in the article. In addition, 

see M.F. von Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, Wiesbaden 

1952, iii, 157-9; H.St.J. Philby, The Empty Quarter, 

New York 1933, index; idem, Saud: Arabia, London 

1955, index; R.B. Winder, Saudi Arabia in the nine- 

teenth century, London 1965, index; Twitchell, Saud: 

Arabia, Princeton 1958, 32, 72, 75, 152; Hamad al- 

Djasir, in Madjallat al-‘Arab, iv (1969-70), 609-25; 

A.M. al-Hibshi, in Madjallat al-‘Arab. vii (1972-3), 

38-40; S.A. al-Kutb, Ansdb al-‘Arab, Beirut 1969, 

121, 227-8; F. Hamza, Kalb djazirat al-‘Arab, Cairo 

1933, 182, 203; Sirhani, Dyami* ansab kabail al- 

‘Arab, Katar n.d., 159. 

(Etta LanDau-TassERON) 

MURSAL (a.), a technical term in the science of 
hadith {q.v.]. The oldest definition of this term, when 
applied to an tsnad [q.v.], was that a link was missing. 
This definition was soon abandoned for a more 
specific one: mursal is an isndd in which between the 
Successor and the Prophet the name of the Com- 
panion is lacking. In the course of time, the older defi- 
nition gave rise to the technical term munkafiS (lit. 
‘‘cut up’’; its opposite is muétasi!). Mediaeval Muslim 
hadith experts got rid of the confusion by concluding 
that not every munkati‘ is mursal, but every mursal is 
munkati‘, (A closely related technical term for an isnad 
which stops at the Companion, thus without mention 
of the Prophet, is called mawkduf; another term for an 
isndd which is ‘‘cut off’ at the level of the Successor, 
thus without mention of either the Prophet or a Com- 
panion, is called makta‘; finally, although it has the 
appearance of a contradiction in terms, with a tradi- 
tion qualified as mursal al-sahabi is meant that a Com- 
panion describes some event involving the Prophet at 
which he/she could not possibly have been present, 
such as ‘A?isha’s account of the first revelation 
Muhammad allegedly received, cf. Nawawi’s com- 
mentary on Muslim’s Sahih, ed. Cairo 1349, 30.) 

A text in which mursal has still its original meaning 
(later reserved for munkati‘) is the introduction which 
Muslim b. al-Hadjdjadj (d. 261/875 [q.v.]) added to 
his Sahth (ed. M.F. ‘Abd al-Baki, i, 30, tr. G.H.A. 
Juynboll in JSAZ, v [1984], 296). In the Resala of al- 
Shafit (d. 204/820 [q.v.]) there is a passage (461-71) 
in which both terms are still used indiscriminately, 
although mursal gradually seems to be acquiring its 
own (later) definition. 

At first there was still difference of opinion on 
whether or not certain mursalat or marasil traditions of 
certain major Successors constituted an argument 
(hudjdja) in a legal argument. It was finally al-ShafiT 
who settled the matter: they do not, unless substan- 
tiated by a Prophetic tradition of more or less the 
same purport supported by an uninterrupted (muttasil) 
and sound zsnad. The most extensive account of this 
dispute is given in Ibn al-Salah, Mukaddima {sc. ft 
‘ulim al-hadith), edited together with the Mahasin al- 
istilah of “Umar b. Raslan al-Bulkini by ‘A. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, Cairo 1974, 130-43, and al-Suyati, Tadrib 
al-rawi, ed. SA. ‘Abd al-Larif, i, 195-207. 

The historical origins of mursal traditions may be 


reconstructed as follows: During the ist/7th century, 
a number of legal experts in the different centres of 
Islamic learning gave their opinions on legal issues 
about which the public had sought their advice and 
these opinions acquired a certain fame. Thus we find 
in Medina Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab (d. 94/713 [see 
FUKAHA? AL-MADINA, in Suppl.]), in Mecca ‘Aja? b. 
Abi Rabah (d. 114/732), in Damascus Makhal (d. 
112-8/730-6), in Basra Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728 
{g.v.]) and in Kifa al-Sha‘bi (d. 103-10/721-8), to 
name only one for each main centre. (For a survey of 
other early fukaha?, see FIKH.) In the course of the 
2nd/8th century, these legal opinions were partly 
“raised to the level’’ (Arabic: raf*) of Prophetic tradi- 
tions by the addition of a name of a Companion who 
was reported to have heard the Prophet decide thus in 
the matter, and partly entirely reworded and provided 
with fictitious zsndds (Arabic wad‘) also going back to 
the Prophet, this in order to meet the growing 
demand for precedents which might ‘establish’ the 
antiquity, or even the ‘‘Prophetic provenance’’, of a 
legal decision. In this way a large number of these 
marasil, thus doctored to look like what later became 
known as genuine Prophetic hadith, found its way into 
collections which were later canonised, and from the 
point of view of Muslim scholarship became authen- 
ticated as Prophetic sunna. Western students of hadith, 
on the other hand, are inclined to see these marasil as 
the oldest relics of 1st/7th-century legal thinking in 
Islam, a phenomenon of basically post-Prophetic 
origin, in the formation of which Muhammad’s 
example or inspiration may at most have played a role 
transmitted through living memory. However, 
because of the wholesale raf* and wad‘ mentioned 
above, a standardisation which effectively obliterated 
the traces of their true origins, the route taken by each 
of these marasil individually must be considered as no 
longer traceable, except perhaps in the case of a few 
isolated instances. 

Bibliography: Given in the article; see further, 
Abu Dawid al-Sidjistani, Kitab al-Marasil, ed. S.B. 
al-Samarra’i, Baghdad 1388; idem, ed. Sh. N. 
Kuéani, Beirut 1977; in Ibn al-Mubarak, Kitab al- 
Zuhd wa ’l-rakaik, ed. Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami, 
Malagaon 1386, large numbers of Hasan al-Basri’s 
mursalat are preserved; Ibn Abi Hatim, ‘lal al- 
hadith, Cairo 1926, 2 vols; Mizzi [9.v.], Tuhfat al- 
ashraf bi-ma‘rifat al-atraf, ed. “Abd al-Samad Sharaf 
al-Din, Bombay 1965-82, xiii, 134-458; al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi, Kitab al-Kifaya ft ‘tlm al-riwaya, 
Haydaraébad 1357, 21, 384-8, 404 ff; Shaficy, 
Risala, ed. A.M. Shakir, Cairo 1938, 461-71; Ibn 
Hazm, Kitab al-Ihkam fi usil al-ahkam, ed. Shakir, 
Cairo 1345-8, ii, 2-6; Ibn Radjab, Sharh “ilal al- 
Tirmidhi, ed. S$. Dy. al-Humayd, Baghdad 1396, 
220-39; J. Schacht, The origins of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, Oxford 1950, 36-9; G.H.A. Juynboll, 
Muslim tradition. Studies in chronology, provenance and 
authorship of early hadith, Cambridge 1983, 15 ff, 39- 
60 and index s.v. irsal and mursal; idem, The role of 
the muSammarin in the early development of the isnad, 
in WZKM (1991); idem, Some notes on Islam’s first 
fuqaha? distilled from early tradition literature, in Arabica 
(1992). (G.H.A. JuynBoLt) 
MURSHID (a.), literally, ‘‘one who gives right 

guidance, rughd, irshad, in Sufi mystical parlance, the 
spiritual director and initiator into the order 
(tarika) of the novice or murid [q.v.] who is following 
the Suff path; synonyms are baba, pir and shaykh 
{g.vv.}]. As part of the guidance for the postulant, the 
murshid bestows various tokens of spiritual grace and 
attainment upon the seeker [see MuRiD for details]. 
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A special use of the term within the Persian world, 
in the compound form murshid-i kadmil ‘‘perfect 
spiritual director’’, occurred amongst the Safawids 
[g.v.] who ruled during the 10th-early 12th/16th-early. 
18th centuries in Persia. From our first knowledge of 
the Safawiyya Sufi order in 8th/14th century Adhar- 
baydjan, it seems that its shaykhs, from their base at 
the Ardabil [q.v.] shrine of the founder, assumed this 
title of murshid-i kamil, demanding complete obedience 
from al{ their adherents. This requirement continued 
to be exacted by the Safawid Shahs when they had 
also become temporal monarchs, padishahs {q.v.], in 
Persia as a whole, with resultant stresses within the 
state and tensions amongst the loyalties of their ser- 
vants. See kiziL-BAsH and also R.M. Savory, The 
emergence of the modern Persian state under the Safavids, in 
Tran-Shinasi, Jnal. of Iranian Studies, Tehran University, 
ii/2 (1971), 21-4, repr. in Studies on the history of Safawid 
fran, Variorum Reprints, London 1987, no. VIII; 
idem, Jran under the Safavids, Cambridge 1980, index. 

Bibliography: See also that for murip. (Ep.) 
MURSHID KULI KHAN, commander and 

official of Mughal India (d. 1068/1658). He was a 
Turk by birth and first in the employment of ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan, the Persian governor of Kandahar. 
He came to India along with ‘Ali Mardan Khan when 
the latter surrendered Kandahar to the Mughals 
(1047/1638). He was appointed diwan of the Pandjab 
in 1049/1639 and of Multan in 1051/1641. His later 
offices were: Mir atish (1052/1645), Fawdjdar of the 
foot-hills of Kangra (1055/1645) and Akhta begi 
(1058/1648). When Awrangzib was appointed 
Viceroy of the Deccan in 1062/1652, he was 
appointed Diwan of Balaghat and was promoted to the 
rank of 1500/500. In 1066/1656 he was given the addi- 
tional charge of Painghat, thus holding the charge of 
the revenues of the whole of Mughal Deccan with the 
rank of 1500/1000. 

Murshid Kuli Khan made significant changes in 
the revenue administration of the Deccan. He 
appointed new village headmen (mukaddams). He 
established the system of ‘‘differential’’ crop-sharing 
and took half of the produce from the dry lands, one- 
third from the land irrigated by wells and one-fourth 
from those under superior crops. The old system of 
assessing the revenue on the basis of plough-counts 
was still retained in certain areas, but over the larger 
area the system of measurement was introduced. For 
this purpose, Murshid Kuli Khan determined the raz 
(standard output per unit of area) for each crop, and 
having in view the prices fixed the dastur or cash rate 
(later to be known as the dhara of Murshid Kuli 
Khan). He also advanced loans (takawi) to the 
cultivators for the purchase of seed and cattle. 

When Awrangzib marched northwards to contest 
the throne with Dara Shukih [g.v.], Murshid Kuli 
Khan accompanied him as his Mir atish, but was killed 
at the battle of Dharmat in 1068/1658. 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources. Muham- 
mad Sadik Khan, Shahdjahan-nama, B.L. ms. Or. 
174, 1671; ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahawri, Padshah-nama, 
Bibl. Ind. edn., Calcutta 1866-72, ii; the continua- 
tion of this last by Muhammad Warith, Padshah- 
nama, India Office ms. Ethé 329; Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Moe°athir al-umara?, Bibl. Ind. ed. Maulvi 
Abdur Rahim, Calcutta 1888, iii. 

2. Studies. W.H. Moreland, The agrarian system 
of Muslim India, Cainbridge 1929; Irfan Habib, The 
agrarian system of Mughal India, Bombay 1963; Rafi 
Ahmad Alvi, Studies in the history of the medieval Dec- 
can, Delhi 1977; M. Athar Ali, The apparatus of 
empire. Awards of ranks, offices and titles to the Mughal 


nobility (1574-1658), Oxford 1985; A. Wink, Land 
and sovereignty in India..., Cambridge 1986. 
ae (M. Arar ALI) 

MURSHIDABAD, a district of India,in the 
Presidency Division of the State of West Bengal, area 
24,641 km? (1971), population 2,940,204 (1971), of 
whom 1,503,427 were males and 1,436,777 were 
females. Of the total population, 56.34% were 
Muslims and 43.6% Hindus. Murshidabdad is one of 
the few districts in India where Muslims form a 
majority of the population, the only others being 
Malappuram District of Kerala State and six districts 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. In the decade 
1961-71, the Muslim population grew by 28.5%, and 
the Hindu population by 26.6%. In the rural areas of 
the district, Muslims form 59.3% of the total rural 
population, but in urban areas only 24.2% of the total 
urban population, a reversal of the more usual pattern 
in India, where the overall figures (1971) give 
Muslims as 16.2% of the urban population, and only 
10% of the rural. At the partition of India in 1947, 
Murshidabad was initially allocated to East Pakistan 
on account of its Muslim majority population, but 
when the details of the Radcliffe Award were pub- 
lished it was re-allocated to India. Apart from a small 
community of Shfis in Lalbagh sub-division, the 
Muslims of the rest of the district are Sunni. Of these 
“‘Shaykh”’ has become the common designation for 
all who cannot claim to be Sayyids, Pafhans, or 
Mughals. 

The history of Murshidabad is part of the general 
history of Bengal [see BANGALA] until the early 18th 
century, when it came to prominence in connection 
with the establishment of a new administration by 
Murshid Kuli Khan (to be distinguished from the 
Murshid Kuli Khan of the previous article). Until this 
time, the town of Murshidabad had been known as 
Makhsiisabad, and had not attracted many Muslim 
settlers, even in the period of Mughal rule, partly 
because it was regarded as unhealthy on account of its 
low-lying position in the Bengal delta. From the 
beginning of the 17th century, however, it began to be 
important as a centre of commerce, particularly in 
silk, and attracted the attention of English, French 
and Dutch trading agents. Murshid Kuli Khan, a 
Brahman by birth, had been sold as a boy to Hadjdjt 
Shafi‘ Isfahani, who brought him up as his son, under 
the name of Muhammad Hadi. Educated in Persia, 
he was subsequently given high office by the Mughal 
emperor Awrangzib, and became diwan of Bengal, 
and in 1702 was given the title of Murshid Kuli Khan. 
The revenue of the province until then had been 
insufficient even to pay the salaries of the military and 
civil establishment, and he therefore set up a new and 
more efficient system of revenue, choosing as his con- 
tractors new men of the official and trading class and 
thus creating a new (and eventually landed) 
aristocracy in Bengal. The change of name of his 
capital from Makhstsabad to Murshidabad appears 
to have been made in 1705. The English East India 
Company set up a factory in the district, at Cossim- 
bazar, in 1659. In his dealings with foreign trading 
companies is to be seen a large part of Murshid Kult 
Khan’s success in increasing the revenue; he was also 
in personal life a man of puritan character, sleeping 
litle, observing the stated times of prayer, and engag- 
ing himself ‘‘in copying the Kur’4n and administer- 
ing justice’ (Karim, 238). Himself a Shi‘, he was the 
first of a succession of Shi‘I sabadars of Bengal, 
including those who were nominal only, after the Bat- 
tle of Plassey in 1757. From Murshidabad, the Shi‘is 
migrated and formed colonies in other parts of Bengal 
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(Karim, 247). Finally, it should be noted that Mur- 
shidabad was a mint city, becoming a standard one 
for the East India Company, called on the earliest 
issues Makhsisabad. 

Bibliography: L.S.S. O’Malley, Bengal District 
Gazetteers: Murshidabad, Calcutta 1914; 1961 Census. 
District Handbook: Murshidabad; Abdul Karim, 
Murshid Quli Khan and his times, Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan Publications, no. 12, Dacca 1963. Mur- 
shidabad has a number of important Islamic 
monuments; see for these, Catherine B. Asher, in 
G. Michell (ed.), The Islamic herttage of Bengal, 
UNESCO, Protection of the cultural heritage, 1, 
Paris 1984, 87-100, 206-12. (T.O. Linc) 
MURSIYA, Murcia, a town in the south-east 

of Spain, 43 m/140 feet above sea level in the centre 
of the famous huerta de Murcia (‘‘gardens of Murcia’) 
watered by the river Segura (Ar. Wadi Shakira [q.v.| 
or Wadi ’l-Abyad, ‘‘the white river’’) . Murcia has a 
large population, 265,000 people (1980), and is the 
capital of the province of the same name and the 
see of a bishop; it has also a university; this province 
has over a million inhabitants, with an area of 11,317 
km?, Its port, 40 miles to the south on the Mediterra- 
nean coast, is Cartagena, the Kartadjanna [q.v.] or Kar- 
tadjannat al-Khulafa? of the Arabs. 

The situation of Murcia in the centre of very fertile 
gardens, forming an island of vegetation in a bare 
country poorly endowed by nature, had been noticed 
already by the Arab geographers who give more or 
less long accounts of it. Abu ’!-Fida?, for example, 
says that, it was like Seville for the number of its 
groves and parks (muntazahat), among which he men- 
tions the famous al-Rushaka. 

Murcia in the Umayyad period was the capital of a 
province or kura which bore the name of Tudmir 
(q.v. |. This name which is connected with the name of 
Theodemir, a Visigothic chief of the region at the time 
of the Muslim conquest, was also applied to the town 
of Murcia itself, from the time when it supplanted 
Orihuela [see urRYULAa] as the chief town of the region. 
Indeed, almost all the Arab authors who speak of 
Murcia agree in saying that it was a comparatively 
recent foundation; it was built by order of the 
Umayyad amir ‘Abd al-Rahmaan II al-Hakam about 
the year 210/825, but according to al-Rawd al-mi‘tar, 
in 216/831 by the governor Dyabir b. Malik b. Labid. 

The land of Tudmir and with it, of course, Murcia 
was much involved in the civil wars provoked by the 
rivalry of the Yamanis and the Mudaris of Spain in 
the period of the independent amirs of Cordova. In the 
reign of ‘Abd Allah (275-300/888-912), a rebel, the 
renegade Daysam b. Ishak, rose there with the con- 
nivance of the famous agitator Ibn Hafsun [q.v.]. He 
ruled independently all the province of Tudmir until 
the amir of Cordova sent to suppress him in 283/896 
an army led by his uncle Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. al-Hakam and the general Anmad b. Muhammad 
Ibn Abi ‘Abda. Daysam was defeated between Aledo 
and Lorca and the latter town besieged. The country 
was only definitely pacified and restored to the central 
power in Cordova in the reign of the caliph ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III and his successor al-Hakam II. 

During the events which ended in the breakup of 
Umayyad Spain, Murcia became, like the majority of 
the great towns of the Peninsula, the capital ofa lit- 
tle independent state (t@ifa) [see MULUK aL- 
TAWAIF. 2.]. At first in the hands of the ‘‘Slavs’’ {see 
SAKALIBA] Khayran and Zuhayr (403-29/1012-38) 
along with Alméria and Jaen, the principality of Mur- 
cia was then for some time attached to the kingdom of 
Valencia, in the region of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mansir 


Ibn Abi ‘Amir and his son ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar. The governor who then ruled Murcia was 
Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Ishak Ibn Tahir; when he died 
in 455/1063, after amassing a considerable fortune, he 
was succeeded by his son Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Muhammad, who soon proclaimed himself indepen- 
dent and repudiated the authority of the Valencian 
dynasty. 

The principality of Ibn Tahir soon aroused the 
covetousness of Ibn ‘Amméar [q.v.], minister of al- 
Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad [g.v.], king of Seville 471/1078 
and an expedition was sent against Murcia with the 
help of an independent lord of the district, Ibn 
Rashik. Ibn Tahir was taken prisoner and shut up in 
Monteagudo, but escaping, he reached Valencia 
where after acting as adviser to al-Kadir Ibn Dhi ’1- 
Nin {g.v.] and having almost succeeded him, he 
finally died in 508/1119. The conquest of the kingdom 
of Murcia by Ibn ‘Ammar in the name of the 
‘Abbadids was only nominal, and it was Ibn Rashik 
who exercised the real power instead of Ibn Tahir. 

The kingdom of Murcia was one of the first districts 
of the Peninsula to be conquered by the Almoravids 
[see AL-MURABITUN. 4.]. Murcia was taken for Yusuf 
b. Tashfin [g.v.] in Shawwal 484/November- 
December 1091 by the Lamtina general Ibn ‘A?isha, 
who next took Denia and Jativa. Ibn ‘A?isha 
remained governor of Murcia; he was replaced later 
by Abi Bakr b. Ibrahim Ibn Tifilwit, then by a 
brother of the sultan ‘Ali b. Yusuf, Aba Ishak 
Ibrahim. 

A general rising against the Almoravids took place 
in Spain in the beginning of the 6th/12th century and 
gave rise to the formation of a new series of kingdoms 
or ‘‘taifas’’. Murcia was therefore between 540- 
3/1145-7 in the hands of two rival leaders, ‘Abd Allah 
b. Iyad and ‘Abd Allah b. Faradj, until the Valencian 
ruler Ibn Mardanish [q.v.] seized it and took up his 
residence there. This individual, who was of Spanish 
origin, soon became the powerful ruler of all south- 
eastern Spain, between Valencia and Almeria, and 
instituted a series of fruitful alliances with the Chris- 
tian rulers of Catalonia, Aragon and Castile. He was 
for long able to resist the attacks of the first Almohads 
‘Abd al-Mu?min [g.v.] and Yasuf [q.v.], and it was 
only after his death in 567/1172, during the siege of 
his capital Murcia, that his kingdom passed finally to 
the Almohad sovereigns. 

From the fail of the Almohad empire in Spain until 
its conquest by the Christians, Murcia had a very 
troubled existence. It was in turn the residence (from 
the beginning of the 7th/13th century) of princes of 
the family of the Bana Hud of Saragossa: Muham- 
mad b. Yusuf al-Mutawakkil, the latter’s uncle, 
Muhammad, Abt Bakr Muhammad al-Wathik, then 
it passed to the Nasrids of Granada, to ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Ali Ibn Ashkilula. For details of the obscure history 
of this period, see the monograph by Gaspar Remiro 
quoted below. According to Ibn al-Abbar (cf. M. 
Bencheneb, Notes chronologiques sur la conquéte de 
V’Espagne, in Mélanges René Basset, Paris 1923, ii, 73), 
Murcia was surrendered to the Christians by Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Hid, son of the governor, on 
Thursday 10 Shawwal 640/2 April 1243. But if we 
may believe the Christian chronicles, it was in 
February 1266 that Don Jaime of Aragon took 
definite possession of Murcia. 
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AL-SHARIF AL-MURTADA, Asu ’L-KAstm SALI B. 
aL-Husayn b. Misa... b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib, Imami theologian, grammarian, writer and 
poet, in short, an Arab adib, born and died in 
Baghdad (355-436/967-1044). A direct descendant of 
CAli, he was, in the city of his birth, nakib [q.v.] of the 
Talibis, and his predominance in Im4mi circles fur- 
thermore earned him the titles of Dhu ’]-Madjdayn 
and ‘Alam al-Huda. Little is known of his life, other 
than the following facts: he had a friend and pupil in 
Abu Dja‘far al-Tisi (385-460/995-1067 {g.v.]), he was 
an associate of Hilal al-Sabi? [g.v.], and he defended 
al-Mutanabbi when Ibn Djinni (d. 392/1002 fq.v.]) 
criticised him. It should also be noted that he per- 
formed the duties of director of the Dar al-‘ilm {q.v.] 
and, according to an anecdote relayed by the son of 
Hilal al-Sabi’, he received an income of 24,000 dinars 
per year. 

Although abundant, his work survives only in part, 
and is furthermore not easily distinguished from that 
of his brother, al-Sharif al-Radi (q.v.]. From the list of 
his works, as compiled primarily by al-Tusi and 
Yakat, the following deserve mention: (1.) the prin- 
cipal work, Ghurar al-fawaid wa-durar al-kala?id bi ’l- 
muhadarat, known more briefly as al-Ghurar wa ‘l-durar 
and, erroneously, as al-Amali, was completed on 22 
Djumada I 413/14 August 1022; this amounts to a 
genuine book of adab divided into 80 madjalis, in which 
the main theme, the interpretation in a somewhat 
Mut‘tazili manner of verses of the Kur?4n and of 
hadiths, is supplemented by philological and lex- 
icographical commentaries illustrated by a large 
number of poetic quotations. It was lithographed in 
Tehran in 1272, published, under the title al-Amaili, in 
Cairo in 1325/1907, then again in Cairo in 
1373/1954, through the efforts of Muhammad Abu ’1- 
Fadl Ibrahim. (2.) the Kitab al-Shafi fi ’l-imama is a 
defence of the imamate of the Twelve Imams against 
the Mughni of the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar (d. 415/1025 
[g.2.]); a summary, written in 432/1040 by al-Tasi, 
under the title Talkhis al-Shafi, was included in a col- 
lection published in Tehran in 1301. (3.) the Irshad al- 
‘awamm was also printed in a collection published in 
Tehran in 1304 (cf. E.G. Browne, A year among the Per- 
sians, 554). (4.) al-Dhari“a ila usil al-shari“a, ed. Abu ’1- 
Kasim Gurdjt, Tehran 1967-9. (5.) al-Masail al- 
nasirtyya, which features in the collection entitled al- 
Djawami‘ al-fikhiyya (Tehran 1276), is composed of 
about a hundred masa*il on the most diverse subjects, 
partially preserved, in particular in Mashhad. (6.) al- 
Intisar, on the differences between the Shi‘is and the 
other madhahib, was lithographed in Bombay in 1315 
and printed in the Djawami‘ fikhiyya (see 1. Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, 271). (7.) al-Shthab fi ’l-shayb 


wa ‘l-shabab, Istanbul (Djawa1b edition) 1302 and 
previously in a collection published in Tehran in 1272 
(see Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arab. Philologie, ii, pp. 
xvi, lvi). (8.) Sharh al-kasida al-mudhahhaba ft madh Amir 
al-Mu>minin ‘Ali b. Abi Talib of al-Sayyid al-Himyari 
[g-v.], ed. Muhammad al-Khatib, Beirut 1970. (9.) 
Diwan, ed. R. al-Saffar, Cairo 1958. (10.) Tanzih al- 
anbiya?, Tabriz 1290, 1303, Nadjaf 1332. (11.) Resale 
fi radd (nakd) t“tbar al-‘adad ft ’l-shuhir exists in Persian 
translation. Other works recently published include 
(12.) Dyumal al-“ilm wa ’l-‘amal, ed. R. al-Saffar, 
Nadjaf 1967, and ed. Ahmad al-Husayni, Nadjaf 
1967. (13.) Rasa*il al-Sharif al-Murtada, ed. Ahmad al- 
Husayni, Kazimiyya 1966. 

Some critics also reckon al-Sharif al-Murtada to be 
the compiler of the Nahdj al-balagha (q.v.], a collection 
of speeches and sayings supposedly by ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib, which others attribute to his brother al-Radi 
(thus in the Yemen, according to the Ambrosiana 
mss., see RSO, iii, 5 ff.). Thus the authenticity of the 
contents of the Nahdj al-balagha remains controversial, 
as does the authorship of two works which have been 
variously attributed to al-Murtada and to al-Radi. 
The anthology Tayaf al-khayal is definitely to be 
attributed to al-Murtada, pace Derenbourg (cat. Esc.?, 
no. 348), since he quotes in the preface his own work 
al-Shihab (no. 7 above); it has now been edited by 
Hasan Kamil al-Sayrafi, Cairo 1381/1962. But the 
recent editors of Talkhis al-bayan ft madjazat al-Kur’an 
(ed. Muh. ‘Abd al-Ghani Hasan, Cairo 1955) and al- 
Madjazat al-nabawiyya (ed. Taha Muh. al-Zayni, 
Kuwait 1967) have opted for al-Radi as author of 
these (in the first case, following Hadjdji Khalifa, no. 
11377). Also mentioned in the same place by Hadjdjr 
Khalifa is a Kitab Ma‘ani al-Kur’an, which the Turkish 
commentary on the Diwan of al-Murtada published 
under the name of ‘Ali attributes also to al-Murtada. 
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(aL-)MURTADA 8. at-SAFIF (= ‘SAfif al-Din?) b. 
Hatim b. Muslim al-Makdisi al-Shafi'l, the author 
of a work in Arabic on ancient Egypt of which the 
Bibliothéque Mazarine in Paris once possessed a ms. 
of the 10th/16th century, now lost, but of which there 
exists a French translation by the translator of al- 
Makin [q.v.], Pierre Vattier (d. 1667), and published 
at Paris in 1666 under the title L’Egypte de Murtad: fils 
du Gaphiphe, ou il est traité des Pyramides, du débordement 
du Nil et des autres merveilles de cette Province, selon les opi- 
nions et traditions des Arabes. This version, in its turn 
translated into English as early as 1672, has been pro- 
fitably utilised by the literary orientalism of recent 
centuries. If it is true that the author’s main aim is to 
describe the marvels of ancient Egypt, he nevertheless 
devotes a part of it to the beginnings of the Islamic 
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history of the country, in particular, to ‘Amr b. al-‘As 
(g.v.] and the foundation of his mosque. 

Since Vattier’s work deserves rescue from oblivion, 
it was made the subject of a facsimile edition accom- 
panied by a copious and instructive commentary at 
the hands of G. Wiet (Paris 1953). An interested 
reader can find in the introduction some information 
on the author (who lived, at the earliest, in the 
7th/13th century), his possible sources and the con- 
nections which should be made with other works of 
the same type. x : (Ep.) 

MURTADA NIZAM SHAH (see nizAM sHAHTS]. 

MURTADD (a.), ‘fone who turns back’’, 
especially from Islam, an apostate. Apostasy is 
called irtidad or ridda; it may be committed verbally by 
denying a principle of belief or by an action, for exam- 
ple treating a copy of the Kur’an with disrespect. 

1. In the Kur?4n, the apostate is threatened with 
punishment in the next world only; the ‘‘wrath of 
God’? will fall upon him according to a stra of the 
latest Meccan period (XVI, 108-9) and severe punish- 
ment (‘adhab) ‘‘except he did it under compulsion and 
his heart is steadfast in belief’’. Similarly, it is written 
in the Medinan stra III, 80 ff., ‘‘... This is the 
punishment for them, that the curse of Allah, the 
Angels and of men is upon them for all time (82); the 
punishment shail not be lightened for them and they 
shall not be granted alleviation, (83) except for those 
who later repent and make good their fault, for Allah 
is forgiving and merciful. (84) Those who disbelieve 
after believing and increase in unbelief, shall not have 
their repentance accepted; they are the erring ones. 
(85) Those who are unbelievers and die as 
unbelievers, from none of them shall be accepted the 
earth-full of gold, even if he should wish to ransom 
himself with it; this is a painful punishment for them 
and there will be no helpers for them”’ (cf. also IV, 
136; V, 59; IX, 67). Stra I, 214, is to be interpreted 
in the same way, although it is adduced by al-Shafi'i 
as the main evidence for the death penalty, ‘‘... He 
among you who falls away from his belief and dies an 
unbeliever—these, their works are fruitless in this 
world and the next, and they are the companions of 
the fire for ever’’. 

2. There is little echo of these punishments in the 
next world in the Traditions (cf. Ibn Madja, Hudud, 
bab 2; Ibn Hanbal, i, 409, 430, 464-5; v, 4, 5). 
Instead, we have in many traditions a new element, 
the death penalty. Thus Ibn ‘Abbas transmits an 
utterance of the Prophet, ‘‘Slay him, who changes his 
religion’’ or ‘‘behead him”’ (Ibn Madja, Hudud, bab 2; 
al-Nasa1, Tahrim al-dam, bab 14; al-Tayalisi, no. 
2689, Malik, Akdtya, tr. 15; cf. also al-Bukhari, 
Tstitabat al-murtaddin, bab 2; al-Tirmidhi, Hudid, bab 
25; Abi Dawid, Hudid, bab 1; Ibn Hanbal, i, 217, 
282, 322). According to another tradition of Ibn 
“Abbas and ‘A?isha, the Prophet is said to have per- 
mitted the blood to be shed of him ‘‘who abandons his 
religion and separates himself from the community 
(dama‘a)’’ (al-Bukhari, Diyat, 646 6; Muslim, Kaséma, 
tr. 25, 26; al-Nasa’i, Tahrim al-dam, bab 5, 14; Kaséma, 
bab 6; Ibn Madja, Hudud, bab 1; Abi Dawid, Hudud, 
bab 1; al-Tirmidhi, Diyat, bab 10; Fitan, bab 1; Ibn 
Hanbal, i, 382, 444). But there was no agreement 
from the first on the nature of the death penalty; thus 
‘Ikrima (d. 106/724) and Anas b. Malik (d. 91/710) 
criticise ‘Ali for having burned apostates (al-Bukhari, 
Istitabat al-murtaddin, bab 2; al-Tirmidhi, Hudid, bab 
25; Abi Dawtid, Hudud, 646 1; Ibn Hanbal, i, 217; 
according to a variant the reference is to Zindiks or 
Zutt, who served idols; al-Nasa?i, Tahrim al-dam, bab 
14; Ibn Hanbal, i, 282, 322). According to a tradition 


of ‘A?isha’s, apostates are to be slain, crucified or 
banished (al-Nasa*1, Tahrim al-dam, bab 11; Kasama, 
bab 13; Aba Dawid, Hudid, bab 1). 

On the question whether the apostate should be 
given an opportunity to repent, traditions differ. 
According to one tradition of Abu Burda (d. 
104/722), Mu‘adh b. Djabal refused to sit down until 
an apostate brought before him had been slain ‘‘in 
accordance with the decision of God and of his apos- 
tle’? (al-Bukhart, Maghazi, bab 60; Istitabat al- 
murtaddin, bab 2; Ahkam, bab 12; Muslim, Jmara, tr. 15; 
Abt Dawid, Huddd, bab 1; Ibn Hanbal, v, 231). In 
the same tradition in Abu Dawid, however, it is 
added that they had tried in vain for 20 nights to con- 
vert the apostate. The caliph ‘Umar is also repre- 
sented as disapproving of this proceeding with the 
words: ‘‘Did you then not shut him up for three days 
and give him a round loaf (raghif) daily and try to 
induce him to repent. Perhaps he would have 
repented and returned to obedience to God. O God! 
I was not there, I did not order it and I do not 
approve; see, it was thus reported to me’’ (Malik, 
Akdiya, tr. 15). There are also traditions according to 
which God does not accept the repentance of an 
apostate (Ibn Hanbal, v, 2) and others according to 
which even the Prophet forgave apostates (al-Nasa’i, 
Tahrim al-dam, babs 14, 15; Aba Dawid, Hudid, bab 1; 
Ibn Hanbal, i, 247; al-Tabari, Tafsir, iii, 223). 

3. a. In Fikh, there is unanimity that the male 
apostate must be put to death, but only if he is grown 
up (baligh) and compos mentis (‘akil) and has not acted 
under compulsion (mukhtar). A woman, on the other 
hand, is imprisoned, according to Hanafi and Shit 
teaching, until she again adopts Islam, while accord- 
ing to al-Awza‘, Ibn Hanbal (al-Tirmidhi, Huddd, 
bab 25), the Malikis and Shafi‘is (cf. Umm, i, 131, 
where al-Shafi‘T vigorously attacks Abt: Yusuf who is 
not mentioned by name) she also is put to death. 
Although this punishment is not properly hadd (cf. 
thereon, al-Shafii, Umm, vii, 330, ll. 20-2) it is 
regarded as such by some jurists, as it is a question of 
a hakk Allah (cf. e.g. al-Sarakhsi, Styar, iv, 162); there- 
fore the execution of the punishment lies with the 
imam; in the case of a slave, however, the maw/d can 
carry it out, as with any other hadd punishment. 
Execution should be by the sword. According to the 
above traditions, apostates must sometimes have been 
tortured to death. The caliph ‘Umar II had them tied 
to a post and a lance thrust into their hearts (Abi 
Yusuf, Kharadj, 112). Al-Badjuri expressly forbids any 
form of torture, like burning, drowning, strangling, 
impaling or flaying; according to him, Sultan Baybars 
II (708-9/1308-9) was the first to introduce torture 
(Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. Geschriften, ii, 198). Lane 
(Manners and customs, ch. iii, near the end) records the 
case of a woman who had apostatised and was led 
through the streets of Cairo on an ass, then strangled 
in a boat in the middle of the Nile and thrown into the 
river. (The throwing of a corpse into the Nile was 
already usual in Cairo in the Fatimid period; cf. Mez, 
Renaissance des Isléms, 29.) In quite recent times, 
followers of the Kadiyani or Ahmadiyya [g.v.] sect in 
Afghanistan were stoned to death (OM, v [1925], 
138). In the former Turkish territory and Egypt, as 
well as in Muslim lands under European rule, since 
the middle of the 19th century, under European influ- 
ence, the execution of an apostate on a kddi’s sentence 
has been abolished, but we still have imprisonment 
and deportation (cf. Isabel Burton, The inner Life of 
Syria, London 1875, i, 180 ff.); but nevertheless, 
renegades are not sure of their lives, as their Muslim 
relatives endeavour secretly to dispose of them by 
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poison or otherwise. Occasionally modern Islamic 
writers (such as those of the Ahmadiyya movement) 
endeavour to prove that Islam knows of no death 
penalty for apostasy; the Indian apologist Muham- 
mad ‘Alt lays great stress on the fact there is not once 
an indication of the death penalty in the Kur’an 
(Zwemer, The law of apostasy in Islam, 17, 37-8, Lon- 
don 1924; OM, v [1925], 262). 

One should here call attention to an agreement 
which is probably not accidental. Since in Islam, in 
addition to apostasy, unchastity and unnatural vice 
are punished by death, even by stoning, according to 
both Shafi‘is and Malikis, as well as blaspheming God 
or a prophet, and magic, we find in Islam all crimes 
punished by death which in the Mishna (Sanhedrin, vii, 
4) are threatened with stoning. 

b. Whether attempts at conversion must be made is 
a question of ikhtilaf. A number of jurists of the Ist- 
2nd/7th-8th centuries deny this (as do the Zahiris) or 
like ‘Ata? (d. 115/733) make a distinction between the 
apostate born in Islam and one converted to Islam; 
the former is to be put to death at once (so also the 
Shi‘is). Others insist on three attempts at conversion 
(relying on stira IV, 136; cf. al-Tabari, Tafsir, v, 193- 
4) or have him in the first place imprisoned for three 
days (cf. above, 2). According to others again, one 
should await the cycle of the five times of prayer and 
ask him to perform the sa/at at each; only when he has 
refused at each is the death punishment to be 
enforced. If, however, he repents and professes Islam 
once more, he is released (cf. thereon, al-Shafi‘, 
Umm, i, 228; Abi Yusuf, Kharadj, 109). In later 
times, ist#taba was always applied. 

c. Apart from the fact that apostasy deprives the 
murtadd of burial with Muslim rites, it has certain civil 
consequences. The property of the murtadd is fay? 
according to al-Shafil and the Malikis; if the fugitive 
murtadd returns penitent, he is given back what 
remains (cf. Umm, i, 231, where al-Shafi‘l opposes the 
contrary Hanaff view). Others, especially later 
Shafi‘is, regard the rights of ownership of the apostate 
as suspended (mawkuf) and regard him as one who is 
under guardianship (makdjur); only if the fugitive 
apostate dies in the dar al-harb does his property 
become fay’ (al-Shirazi, Muhadhdhab, Cairo 1343, ii, 
240; cf. al-Shafiti, Umm, vii, 355). Among the 
Hanafis and Shafi‘is, the estate is allotted by the kad 
to the legal heirs (cf. also the traditions in al-Darimi, 
Fara id, bab 40), the mudabbar and umm walad are set 
free, even when the apostate escapes into the dar al- 
harb, for this is equivalent to his death. If he comes 
back penitent, however, he receives of his property 
what still exists; the heirs however are not liable for 
compensation.—The marriage of the murtadd is void 
(batil), Of his legal undertakings, the istélad is effective 
(ndfidh), i.e. the umm walad becomes free; the kitaba 
also continues. Other legal activities, like manumis- 
sion, endowment, testament and sale are suspended 
(mawkif), according to Abi Hanifa; according to Abu 
Yusuf, they are effective as in the case of a person in 
good health; according to Muhammad al-Shaybani, 
however, only as in the case of an invalid, i.e. they 
cannot deal with more than one-third of the estate. In 
the case of the female apostate, however, they are 
always effective. If the apostate makes such legal 
arrangements after his flight into the dar al-harb, they 
are invalid (al-Sarakhsi, Siyar, iv, 152; cf. also Aba 
Yisuf, Kharadj, 111). But since according to Shafi‘l 
and Malik, his whole estate becomes fay?, such legal 
arrangements are invalid; only the manumission of a 
slave remains suspended until his possible return 
penitent; in the case of his death also this slave 


becomes fay? (cf. above, however, the view of later 
Shafi‘is). 

He is punished for crimes committed before 
apostasy, if he returns penitent; for crimes committed 
during ridda, no notice is taken of the hukitk Allah (i.e. 
no hadd) but only of the hukik al-“bad, and he must for 
example pay the diya (al-Sarakhsi, Siyar, iv, 163, 208- 
9; cf. al-Shafit, Umm, i, 231). 

Bibliography: In addition to the books on Tradi- 
tion and Fikh, see especially Shafi'i, Kitab al-Umm, 
Cairo 1321, i, 227-34; v, 51; vii, 330 ff., 355; Aba 
Yusuf, Kitab al-Kharadj], Cairo 1302, 109-12; 
Sarakhsi, Sharh al-Siyar al-kabir, Haydarabad 1336, 
iv, 146-219; Dabisi, Tasts al-nazar, Cairo n.d., 22; 
Goldziher, Muh. Studien, Halle 1889-90, ii, 215-16; 
Santillana, Istituzioni di diritto musulmano malichita, 
Rome 1926, i, 131-4; S.M. Zwemer, The law of 
apostasy in Islam, London 1924, German tr. 
Gitlersloh 1926; C.F. Pijper, Echtscheiding en 
Apostasie, in Fragmenta tslamica, Leiden 1934; see also 
KATL. (W. HEFFENING) 
MURTADI FILS DU GAPHIPHE [see (at-) 

MURTADA _B. AL-‘AFIF]. 

MURU?A (a.), Muruwwa, a term used especially 
in pre-Islamic and early Islamic usage. In the Arabic 
language there are a number of terms the meaning of 
which is imprecise (cf. Ibn Faris, al-Sahibi, Cairo 
1910, 34-8). The word muri7a is one of these. Indeed, 
we are assailed on all sides by a host of differing post- 
Islamic definitions and contradictory pronouncements 
(akwal) regarding it. These definitions and _pro- 
nouncements will be found in the various dictionaries 
and in Abu Mansur al-Tha‘alibi, Mir-at al-muriat, 
Cairo 1898, 32 pp.; al-Djahiz, al-Bayan wa ’l-tabyin, 
Cairo 1311, i, 212; Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyiun al-akhbar, 
Cairo 1925, i, 225, 296 ff.; al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, 
Cairo 1339, i, 35; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-‘Ikd al-farid, 
Cairo 1293, i, 221; Muhammad b. Ishak al- 
Washsh@’, al-Muwashsha, ed. Brinnow, Leiden 1886, 
30 ff.; Abu Hatim al-Busti, Rawdat al-‘ukala?, Cairo 
1328, 205-6; al-Maydani, Amthal, Cairo 1342, i, 52; 
al-Isbahani, Muhadarat al-udaba?, Cairo 1326, i, 145; 
al-Husri, Zahr al-adab, 2nd ed. Zaki Mubarak, i, 89; 
al-Mawardi, Adab al-dunyd wa ’l-din, Cairo 1921, 254- 
5; al-Ghazali, Zhya?, Cairo 1348, iii, 213; al-Zurkani, 
Sharh al-Muwatfa?, Cairo 1893, ii, 317-18; al-Muttaki, 
Kanz al-‘ummal, Haydarabad 1312, i, 84, 162-3. 

One might be tempted to quote derivatives 
(especially the present participle) of the Aramaic root 
m-r-? which indicate especially pre-eminence, the 
power and dignity of a chief (cf. the dictionaries of 
Payne-Smith, Margoliouth, Brun and Brockelmann, 
cf. also al-Kardahi, al-Lubab, Beirut 1891, ii, 78; 
Yusuf Dawid, al-Lum‘a al-shahiyya..., Mawsil 1896, i, 
361; cf. Bauer, in ZDMG [1913], 342-4) in order to 
claim that the Arabic mar? means sayyid and that 
muri’a therefore means siyada. One can support this 
conjecture by the fact that Ibn Kutayba (op. cit.) 
places the chapter muri#’a under the rubric al-styada. 
Now Ibn Kutayba only gives a single saying in which 
muri’a means styada and this is not pre-Islamic. On the 
other hand, the term mar? (or imru?, on the latter 
orthography, see Fischer, Jmra’alqais, in Islamica 
[1925], 1-41, 365-90] with muray? as a diminutive: Ibn 
Durayd, Ishtikak, Gottingen 1854, 229) in Arabic only 
means man in general (al-insan: Tadj al-‘ariis, i, 117, 
below; cf. the German Mensch). Proof of this is given 
in the Kur’an (e.g. stira II, 96; XIX, 29; XXIV, 11; 
LIT, 21; LX XVIII, 41; LXXX, 34) as well as in pre- 
Islamic literature (e.g. Djamhara, ed. Bulak, 51, 91, 
104, 118, 136; Hamdsat al-Buhturi, Cairo 1927, 147, 
148, 155, 178, 252, 281, 336, 342, 358; Mufaddaliyyat, 
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Cairo 1926, 105, 107). In its turn, imra’a, fem. of 
imru?(TA, i, 117) means woman in general (cf. sura 
IV, 5; XXVIII, 23; XXXII, 49) or even wife (XIX, 
59; LXVI, 10, 11). 

There is then reason to believe that muri?a was not 
originally applied to pre-eminence (szyada) in order to 
imply, by borrowing or extension, superior qualities 
(those of a sayyid), but rather it describes the sum of 
the physical qualities of man (mar?) and then by a pro- 
cess of spiritualisation and abstraction his moral quali- 
ties (cf. the similar word radjul: TA, i, 11-12). Indeed, 
in the definitions and pronouncements already men- 
tioned we may distinguish a conjunction of two con- 
trary elements: one concrete (e.g. wealth and 
management of property), the other abstract and 
predominating. In the latter case, murié?a would be 
identical with good manners; in the former it would 
take into consideration the material conditions of life. 
In our view, the first meaning originates in the 
Djahiliyya, whilst the second is Islamic. The opposi- 
tion between these two murias is clearly brought out 
in a characteristic story in Aghdani, xix, 143-4: A 
satirical poet of the period of the Rightly-guided 
Caliphs asks the governor of a city to help him to meet 
the demands of his muri’a (@jtuka li-tuSinani ‘ala 
murtali, i.e. to appease my hunger to prevent me 
coveting the food of others; cf. for the interpretation 
of this phrase, al-Muwashsha, 32); the governor replies 
to him: ‘‘What can be the muri’a of one who disobeys 
God and devotes himself to calumny...?’’ (it should be 
remembered here that Islam took a stand against 
poets for their diatribes; see HIDJA”). 

It is in any case misleading to claim that murii’a in 
pre-Islamic usage was based only on the material. In 
this period imra’a already meant in effect perfect 
woman (al-Zamakhshari, Kilab al-Faik, Haydarabad 
1324, ii, 243; Ibn al-Athir, Nihadya, Cairo 1311, iv, 
87). We even find these lines idha ‘l-mar’u a‘yat-hu ’l- 
muriatu yafi" * fa-matlabuha kahl” “alayhi shadidi 
(Hamasa, ed. Freytag, 511; al-Baghdadi, Khizanat al- 
adab, Cairo 1349, iii, 198, cf. a verse of Hassan b. 
Thabit, Diwan, Cairo 1927, 371). The meaning of the 
word muri7a in this verse is obscure, although it cer- 
tainly has a moral significance (it is the same later, 
e.g. Abu Tammam, Diwan, Cairo 1292, 146; al- 
Buhturi, Diwan, Beirut 1911, 750; al-Mutanabbi, 
Diwan, Berlin 1861, 56). Besides, if the meaning of 
the word muri’a had been precise in the pre-Islamic 
period, the definitions and post-Islamic statements 
relating to it would have borne some trace of their 
origin and have gravitated round the same centre. 
Sull oscillating between the concrete and abstract, 
muri’a can only have been a vague term in the period 
of the Djahiliyya. 

It appears that it was with Islam that muria 
definitely became a term to define an abstraction. We 
are inclined to believe that the Muslims only iden- 
tified muri?a with eminent virtues (makarim al-akhlak; 
see al-Tha‘alibi, Mir°at, 2; esp. al-Zurkani, op. cit.) by 
relying on the following ahadith (not canonical, accord- 
ing to Wensinck; we may add that al-Tha‘alibi, in 
Mir‘at, esp. 6-7, does not give a single hadith relating 
to muri’a): (a) wa-?in kana laka khuluk" fa-laka muri?a 
(‘Uyiin al-akhbar, i, 295; al-Muwashsha, 31); (b) la dina 
illa bi-mura7a (Ikd, loc. cit., attributed to al-Hasan in 
‘Uytin al-akhbar, loc. cit.); (€) Murat [al-mu’min} 
Sakluhi (Ibn Abi ’l-Dunya, Kitab Makarim al-akhlak, 
ms. Ar. Berlin, no. 5388, p. 16, ed. J.A. Bellamy, 
Wiesbaden 1973, cf. Rawdat al-‘ukala?, 205. This same 
saying is credited to the caliph ‘Umar, with the 
variant khulukuhu; al-Zurkani, op. cit.; cf. Kanz al- 
‘ummal, 163). 


After Islam, mura extended its meaning thanks to 
the now pre-dominating moral focus. Broadly speak- 
ing, with the Rightly-guided Caliphs it means 
chastity, good nature and observance of Kur?anic 
laws. With the Umayyads, it implies politics, 
diplomacy, work, dignity and compassion (on the last 
meaning, cf. the Diwan of Bashshar b. Burd, Cairo 
n.d., 70). With the early ‘Abbasids it implies merit 
(al-fadl: Kalila wa-Dimna, Beirut 1899, 266) and is con- 
trasted with abjectness (according to al-Asma‘T; cf. al- 
Adab al-kabir, Cairo 1331, 70), while with the moralists 
it is identified with al-adab in the meaning of good con- 
duct. Salih b. Djanah (cf. al-Muktabas [1930], 649) 
wrote a work on ethics entitled al-Adab wa ’l-muria, 
published in Rasail al-bulagha?, ed. Kurd ‘Ali, Cairo 
1913 (these two words are already associated in ‘Abd 
al-Hamid al-Katib, quoted in the Mukaddima of Ibn 
Khaldin, Beirut 1900, 248, 1. 10; cf. also Murat, 12, 
Il. 12-13; 25, ll. 4-6 below); but what is upsetting is 
that Salih b. Djanah said that ‘‘muri’a in its origin 
means firm resolve (al-hazm); success (al-zafar) is its 
fruit’” (MMIA, iv/1, 32). In time, among the lex- 
icographers, muri’a means urbanity (al-insaniyya: al- 
Djawhari, d. 398/1007-8, op. cit.), distinction (al-sarw: 
Ibn Sida, d. 458/1066, Mukhassas, iii, 17; meaning 
borrowed from Aba Zayd [al-Ansari]) and _ ideal 
manhood (kamal al-rudjiliyya: Saghani, d. 650/1252, 
quoted in 7A, i, 117, 13). On the other hand, with the 
moralists, muria was to find a place in Muslim ethics 
(al-Busti, d. 354/965, op. cit., 208), to be raised to an 
ethical notion covering a number of qualities, 
especially those of kings and lords (al-Tha‘alibi, d. 
429/1038, Mir’at, 2) and in proportion as Muslim 
speculation developed, it was to occupy a place in the 
first rank in the theory of morals, including definite 
qualities and conditions which were elaborated in the 
abstract (al-Mawardi, d. 450/1058, op. cit.). Continu- 
ing in this way in the path of ethical significance and 
becoming more and more abstract, murii’a finally 
came to mean virtue in the lexicographers (al- 
Fayyami, d. 770/1368-9, al-Misbah al-munir, Cairo 
1912, 878) and the moralists (al-Djurdjani, d. 
816/1413-14, Tarifat, Leipzig 1845, 223). On the 
other hand, in the legists it indicates the fact of ab- 
staining from any act capable of offending religion 
although not constituting an illicit act (Fagnan, Addi- 
tions, Algiers 1923, 163). In Muslim Spain, assuming 
the forms muruwwa and marawa (with the adjective 
marawi = variant of the classical mari: Kamis, Bom- 
bay 1298, 18), it meant politeness and_ civility 
(Schiaperelli, Vocabulista, Florence 1871, 184, 328, 
424-5; cf. Dozy, Suppl., ii, 578). As to muria in the 
spoken language of to-day, it means in Egypt nobility 
of soul and liberality (classical meanings); whence the 
Turkish adjectival form used in Egyptian Arabic 
muriatli (obliging). It becomes miriwwa (m'riwwa) in 
Egypt and muruwwa (m"ruwwa) in Syria, and means 
in effect energy, as in the expression ‘‘so-and-so has 
not the m. to accomplish such a thing”’ (cf. in the 
classical language, al-Tha‘alibi, Ahasin kalim al-nabi... 
Syntagma dictorum, ed. Valeton, Leiden 1844, 28). 

Murua has further been developed in Sufism. It 
was regarded as one of the ‘‘branches’’ of futuwwa (al- 
Kushayni, Risdla, Cairo 1330, 103, Il. 2, 3 below). In 
any case, there is no doubt that its meaning here is on 
the moral plane (we find bracketed together muria 
and fuluwwa: Mirat, 15, ll. 1, 2 below; 23, |. 4; 24, 1. 
6; 25,1. 2; 26, 1. 12; al-Muwashsha, 30,1. 13; Fleischer, 
Ali’s Hundert Spriche, Leipzig 1837, 7,1. 1, 8; 15, 1. 11; 
25, 1. 13; 29, |. 1; Ahlwardt, Berlin catalogue, v, 30-1, 
nos. 17, 32; al-Isbahani, op. cit., juxtaposes them). 
However, muri’a is fundamentally distinguished from 
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futuwwa, and it has gone a long way outside Sufism, 
both as a word and as an ethical idea (cf. against this, 
Taeschner, Die islamischen Futuwwabiinde, in ZDMG 
[1933], 11, 27). 

This being the case, it seems difficult to agree with 
Goldziher (Muh. Stud., i, 1-40, esp. 13) who connects 
the idea of murta with that of virtus (cf. before him, 
de Goeje, Diwan poétae... al-Ansari, Leiden 1875, p. 
Ixviii, referring to a very doubtful text) among the 
pre-Islamic Arabs. In his view murda (opposed to the 
din of Islam) is their moral principle, from the fact that 
it presupposes certain obligations, viz. liberality, the 
protection of the dar, observance of the law of the 
vendetta and fidelity to one’s plighted word. This 
thesis presents two disputable points. The first is 
philological: if we survey the semantic evolution of the 
word muri’a, it must be granted that on the one hand 
the word is only identified with virtue at a late date, 
and on the other, in the pre-Islamic period it was not 
yet an absolutely abstract term capable of being taken 
as a symbol. The second point is connected with the 
method; if one starts from an idea one has formed 
about virtue, one cannot see all the aspects of a moral 
system, the essence of which we do not understand 
because it is quite foreign to us. It is therefore better 
not to isolate a moral phenomenon from the 
atmosphere of ideas and facts in which it has 
developed. In grouping these facts and ideas and 
observing them, one is led to substitute the term “rd 
[q.v.] for murii’a when seeking for a moral principle of 
the pre-Islamic Arabs (cf. B. Farés, L’honneur chez les 
Arabes avant |’Islam, Paris 1932, 32-3). (B. Farés) 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 
in the article, see Ch. Pellat, Hawla mafhim «al- 

muril’a» ‘inda kudamda? al-‘Arab, in al-Karmil, iv 

(1983), 1-17, who debates the opinions of Goldziher 

and B. Farés and shows how the notion of murii’a 

was complex in the Djahiliyya as well as in Islam. 
(Ep.) 

MURZUK, a town in the urban district 
(baladiyya) of the same name in southern Libya and 
in the province of Fezzan or Fazzan [q.v.]. The town 
is situated in lat. 25° 55’ 55” N. and long. 14° 7’ 5” 
E. The district includes the sub-districts of Agar 
‘Ataba, al-Ghatrin, Murzuk, Traghan, Umm al- 
Aranib and Zuwayla. 

In antiquity, Murzuk was within the territory of the 
Garamantes, whose centre Garama was 60 miles/100 
km northeast of Murzuk (see C.M. Daniels, The 
Garamantes of southern Libya, Stoughton, Wisc. 1970). It 
has always been on the important trans-Saharan 
caravan route linking Borni and Kanem [.vv.] with 
the Mediterranean coast. In recent times, Murzuk 
was under the control, in fact very nominal, of the 
Karamanli [q.».] amirs of Tripoli until ca. 1830 (see J. 
Wright, Libya, a modern history, London 1983, 16). It 
was the capital of the Fazzan region and headquarters 
of the Ottoman Turkish forces in southwestern Libya 
until the Italian invasion of 1912, but insecurity 
prevailed and trans-Saharan trade declined. In the 
early years of Italian occupation, the population of 
Murzuk was estimated at 800 (Touring Club Italiano, 
Guida d’Italta. Possedimenti e colonie, Milan 1929, 384) 
though British estimates in 1920 set the total at 
approximately 3,500 to 7,000 (Admiralty, Handbook of 
Libya, London 1920, 205). The foundation of the 
original town is thought to date to the work of Sidi al- 
Muntasir al-Muhammad in 710/1310, at which time 
the stone and mud fort, casbah and town wall were 
built. Water supply was available for the town and the 
palm gardens from shallow aquifers fed by the Wadi 
Hufra. The Turkish fort, barracks and a mosque were 


located in the north west corner of the walled town. 
The sak with a daily market, and main mosque with 
a notable truncated conical minaret, were set on the 
main thoroughfare of the town on a south-east to 
north-west axis between Bab al-Kabir, the principal of 
three town gates, and the fort. Among European 
travellers to visit Murzuk were Heinrich Barth in 
1851, Vice-Consul Warrington in 1855, Gerard 
Rohlfs in 1865 and Gustav Nachtigal in 1869. In the 
Italian period and after Libyan independence in 1951, 
Murzuk grew steadily as a small regional settlement. 
Murzuk was given baladiyya status in the 1970s, acting 
as administrative, security and educational centre for 
much of southern Libya as far as the Chad and Niger 
borders. The town population was reported at 6,290 
in 1981, by which time the residential area, which 
included 1007 houses, had spread considerably 
beyond the walled town. The population of the urban 
district was 42,294 at the census of 1984. Modern 
farms were established on newly-reclaimed land to the 
east of palmeries and irrigated gardens. Finds of oil 
were reported in 1980 for the Murzuk region, but the 
extent of the field is not known. 
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Penrose, Libya, London 1973; Nachtigal, Sakara and 
Sudan, Eng. tr. A.G.B. and H.J. Fisher, London 
1974; M.A. El-Wafi, Charles Feraud et la Libye, 1876- 
1884, Tripoli 1977; Secretariat of Planning, 
Nattonal atlas, Tripoli 1978; K. Folan, Tripoli during 
the reign of Yusuf Pasha Qaramanilt, lle-Ife 1979; Finn- 
map, Sabha region—existing conditions, Helsinki 1981: 
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BN (K.S. McLacutan) 
MUSA, the name in Arabic for the Biblical prophet 

Moses. 

1. Inthe Kur’an. Here, Misa is considered as the 
precursor of, the model for, and the annunciator of 
Muhammad (VII, 156). The two prophets share the 
same belief (XLIII, 11). Musa is also conceived in 
Muhammad’s image. Charges are brought against 
him similar to those made against Muhammad and he 
is said to want to pervert people from the faith of their 
fathers (X, 79); he practises magic (XXVIII, 18). 
Masa and Harti seem rather to be sent to the stub- 
born Pharaoh [see Fir‘Awn] than to the believing 
Israelites. Revelation is granted him: tawrat, kitab, 
furkan, suhuf (II, 50; XXI, 49; LIT, 37; LXXXVII, 
19), illumination, instruction and guidance. The pic- 
ture of him is made up of Biblical, Haggadic and new 
elements. Musa is exposed, watched by his sister, 
refuses the milk of other nurses and is suckled by his 
own mother. Coming to the assistance of a hard- 
pressed Israelite, he kills an Egyptian but repents of 
his crime to which Satan had tempted him. He is pur- 
sued and escapes to Madyan [see MADYAN SHU‘AYB]. 
At a well there he waters the flocks of the two 
daughters of a shaykh. One of them invites him home 
modestly. He receives her as his wife at the price of 8- 
10 years service. This preliminary history is told in 
sira XXIII, i - 28; the mission itself is often men- 
tioned. 

Misa receives from the burning bush in the holy 
valley of Tuwan (XX, 12; LX XIX, 16) a message, a 
voice which orders him to take off his shoes, the 
message to Pharaoh, the signs of his mission, the rod, 
the snake and the hand that becomes white. His 
speech is difficult to understand (XLIII, 52); Hariin 
accompanies him as wazir (XX, 30; XXV, 37). 
Pharaoh reproaches Misa with ingratitude, saying he 
had been brought up by them (XXVI, 17). Pharaoh 
assembles his magicians but their rods are devoured 
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by Masa’s. The magicians profess their belief in God 
and are mutiliated in punishment (VII, 106-123; XX, 
59-78; XXVI, 36-51). Pharaoh wishes prayers to be 
offered to him as God and orders Haman [q.v.] to 
build him a tower so that he can reach the God of 
Misa (XXVIII, 38; XL, 38). Musa performs nine 
miracles (XVII, 103; XX, 59-78; XXVII, 12). These 
are: 1. the rod and snake; 2. white hand; 3. deluge; 
4. locusts; 5. lice; 6. frogs; 7. blood; 8. darkness; 9. 
separation of the waters of the sea (cf. e.g. al-Tabari, 
i, 485). 

Misa spends 30 and 10 nights with God (VII, 138). 
He brings instruction and admonition on the tablets. 
In his absence, al-Samiri makes the lowing golden calf 
(VII, 146; XX, 79-98). Misa breaks the tablets. He 
desires to see God. God crumbles the hill to dust (VII, 
139). Israel fears war and has to wander 40 years in 
the wilderness (V, 24-9). Miisa’s enemies, Karin 
[g.v.] (Korah), Pharaoh and Haman, perish (XXIX, 
38). 

Sie details differ from the Biblical story. Instead 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, it is his wife who rescues the 
infant; instead of seven shepherdesses Musa assists 
two. Instead of ten plagues, the Kur?4n speaks of nine 
miracles. Misa strikes twelve springs out of the rock, 
one for each tribe (II, 57, a memory of the twelve 
springs of Elim, Exodus xv. 27). The divergence is 
greater when Hamdan is made minister to Pharaoh. 
Then there are new features: Musa repents of having 
slain the Egyptians. Misa sees the burning bush at 
night and desires to take a brand from its fire for his 
house (XX, 10; XXVIII, 29). Pharaoh’s magicians 
die for their belief in God. 

The following seems to originate in Haggada: God 
forbids the infant to be suckled by an Egyptian mother 
(XXVIT, 11). In the Haggada Moses is offered to all 
Egyptian suckling mothers; but the mouth that is to 
speak with God cannot imbibe anything impure (Séta, 
12b). That God tilts the mountain over Israel (II, 60, 
87; VII, 170) is explained from the Haggada: Israel 
hesitated to accept the Pentateuch and God tilted 
Sinai over them: Torah or death (Sabbath, 80a; ‘Aboda 
Zara, 2b). The turning of the sabbath breakers into 
apes (II, 61; IV, 50; V, 65; VII, 166) recalls the Hag- 
gada in which the builders of the tower of Babel 
become apes (Sanhedrin, 109a). Karin is represented 
as an exceedingly rich man, the keys of whose treasure 
can hardly be carried by many strong men (XVIII, 
76, 79); the Haggada says that Korah found a hidden 
Egyptian treasure; 300 mules carried the keys of his 
treasury (Pessachim, 119a; Sanhedrin, 110a; Pal. Sanh., 
x, 27d; Ginzberg, Legends, vi, 99, 560). The Kuranic 
story of a believer at the court of Pharaoh who wants 
to save Musa is not quite clear (XL, 29). Ought we 
to compare Jethro in the Haggada who advises 
clemency at Pharaoh’s court (Sdfa, 11a; Sanhedrin, 
106a; Ginzberg, v, 392, 21, v, 412, 101)? 

The story of Misa accompanying a wise man 
ona journey seems without parallel (XVIII, 59-81). 
The attempt is often made to distinguish this Misa of 
al-Khadir [g.v.] as Misa b. Manasse from Musa b. 
“Imran. 

2. Musa in post-Kur’anic legend. The 
histories of the prophet (especially al-Tha‘labi’s) sup- 
plement the Kur*anic story with much from the Bible, 
Haggada and folklore. 

Much is added from the Haggada. Pharaoh’s sick 
daughters are cured as soon as they touch Moses’s 
cradle. Exodus Rabba, i, 23, makes Pharaoh’s daughter 
be cured of leprosy. The infant Misa scratches 
Pharaoh’s chin. Pharaoh wants to slay him. On the 
intercession of Asiya [q.v.] he tests him by putting 


gold and jewels on one side and burning coals on the 
other. Misa reaches for the gold but Gabriel directs 
his hand to the burning coal. Musa puts his burned 
hand on his tongue and therefore becomes a stam- 
merer (Ginzberg, v, 402, 65; Hamilton, in Zeitschr. f 
romanische Philologte, xxxvi, 125-59). 

Elements of other legends are woven into the 
legends of Masa. The Abraham-Nimrod legend sup- 
plies the following features: Pharaoh frightened by 
dreams persecutes the infants; Musa is hidden from 
the assassins in the burning oven but the fire becomes 
cool and does him no harm. Pharaoh orders prayers 
to be offered for himself as to a god, has a tower built 
and shoots an arrow against heaven; the arrow comes 
back blood-stained and Pharaoh boasts he has slain 
God (al-Tabari, i, 469). From the story of Jacob and 
Laban come the following: Masa serves 8-10 years for 
his wife (XXVIII, 27). His father-in-law offers him 
the spotted lambs born in his flock and the ewes for 
the watering troughs bear spotted lambs (al-Tha‘labi, 
112). There are frequent references to a pious Egyp- 
tian woman who is martyred by Pharaoh with her 
seven children, the youngest of whom is still at its 
mother’s breast (in al-Tha‘labi, 118, 139); this is of 
course modelled on the martyr mother of the Mac- 
cabees. 

There are many fanciful embellishments, e.g. the 
miracle of the snakes, the plagues and the scenes on 
the Red Sea; Moses’s rod in particular plays a great 
part. It came from Paradise; Adam, Habil, Shith, 
Idris, Nah, Hid, Salih, Ibrahim, Isma‘il, Ishak and 
Ya‘kub had previously used it (al-Kisa’1, 208). In al- 
Tabari (i, 460-1), an angel brought the rod. Musa 
obtained it from his wife; his father-in-law quarrels 
with him about its ownership and an angel decides in 
favour of Musa. It is a miraculous rod and Tha‘labi 
(111-16) in particular relates the wonders it performs. 
It shines in the darkness; it gives water in a drought, 
and placed in the ground it becomes a tree bearing 
fruit; it produces milk and honey and fragrant scent; 
against an enemy it becomes a double dragon. It 
pierces mountains and rocks; it leads over rivers and 
sea; it is also a shepherd’s staff and keeps beasts of 
prey from the herds of Moses. When Musa was asleep 
on one occasion the rod slew a dragon, on another 
occasion seven of Pharaoh’s assassins. 

The varied Biblical, Haggadic, legendary and fairy 
tale features in the Islamic legend of Musa are thus 
blended into a very full picture and in al-Tha‘labi 
form a regular romance. 

Bibliography: Sura IU, 48-130; VII, 101-60;X, 
76-88; XX, 8-93; XXVI, 9-65; XXVIII, 2-76; XL, 
24-56 and the commentaries thereon; Tabari, i, 
414-49; Tha‘labi, Kisas al-anbiya?, Cairo 1325, 105- 
56; Kisa71, Kisas al-anbiyd?, ed. Eisenberg, 194-240; 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, Bulak, i, 61-78; A. Geiger, 
Was hat Mohammed..., 19027, 149-77; M. Grin- 
baum, Neue Beitrage, 153-85; J. Horovitz, Koranische 
Untersuchungen, 141-3; R. Basset, 1001 Contes, Récits 
et légendes arabes, iti, 67, 85; D. Sidersky, Les origines 
des légendes musulmanes dans le Coran et dans la vie des 
prophétes, Paris 1933, 73-103; J. Walker, Bible charac- 
ters in the Koran, 84-111. (B. HELLER) 
3. In Islamic tradition, Moses bears a special 

honorific title, that of Kaltm Allah, whose exact mean- 
ing merits discussion. In effect, kalim can be inter- 
preted as meaning ‘‘a person who speaks to someone”’ 
or ‘‘a person whom one addresses’’. The first mean- 
ing is given by al-Baydawi (ed. Fleischer, i, 445, 583, 
595), who makes the equation kalim = mukalim, and 
adopted by Ibn Manzir (LA, xv, 428), who never- 
theless adds that al-Azhari in his Tahdhib opts for the 
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second meaning. Several Kur’an passages speak of a 
direct conversation between Allah and Moses, notably 
IV, 162: wa-kallama llahu Misa taklim®, where the use 
of the cognate infinite, / ‘-ta°kid, shows that this 
“‘conversation’’ should be taken literally and not as a 
metaphor (LA, xv, 429;  al-Ash‘ari, JIbana, 
Haydarabad 1321, 27). These passages always 
emphasise God’s speech to Moses, and that may be 
the reason for al-Azhari’s interpretation. The Form 
III kalama is not found in the official text of the 
Kur’an, but sura II, 254, contains a variant, kalama 
Allah’, which could be, according to al-Baydawi, i, 
130, the origin of the official title; but, in this passage, 
there is no question of Moses. See also the epithet 
nadjt applied to Moses (Kur’a4n, XIX, 53) and 
assimilated by al-Baydawi, i, 583, to munadjt. 
Bibliography: See Goldziher, Die Richtungen der 

islamischen Koranauslesung, 174; Dozy, Supplément, ii, 

486. (D.B. MacponaLp*) 

MUSA, sand, three brothers (in order of 
seniority) Muhammad, Ahmad and al-Hasan, who 
were among the most important figures in the 
intellectual life of Baghdad in the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury. We do not know their dates of birth, but 
Muhammad died in 259/873 and could hardly then 
have been less than 70 years old because the youngest 
brother al-Hasan was already a brilliant geometrician 
in the reign of al-Ma’min (198-218/813-33 [g.v.]). 
Their father, Musa b. Shakir, was said to have been 
in his youth a resourceful highwayman who made the 
roads in Khurasan unsafe. By all accounts, however, 
he became a noted astronomer and a close companion 
of al-Ma?’min when the latter was residing at Marw 
in Khurasan before he became caliph. When Misa 
died, al-Ma?min became the guardian of his sons, 
who were given a good education in Baghdad, becom- 
ing skilled in geometry, mechanics, music, 
mathematics and astronomy. 

Under the successors of al-Ma’miun, the brothers 
became rich and influential. They devoted much of 
their wealth and energy to the quest for the works of 
their predecessors, especially in Greek and Syriac, 
and sent missions to the lands of the Byzantine 
Empire to seek out manuscripts and bring them to 
Baghdad. Muhammad is said to have made a journey 
to Byzantium in person. The brothers acted as spon- 
sors to a group of scientists and translators, to whom 
they used to pay about 500 dinars a month. The most 
outstanding of these scholars were Thabit b. Kurra 
and Hunayn b. Ishak [¢.vv.], who rendered numerous 
works, many of which would otherwise have been lost, 
from Greek and Syriac into Arabic. Muhammad was 
on friendly terms with this group of scholars, particu- 
larly with Hunayn, who translated and composed 
books at the request of his patron. The brothers there- 
fore played a leading réle in the transmission of Greek 
works into Arabic, and in the foundation of the long 
and important contribution of the Islamic world to the 
sciences. 

The Banu Musa, particularly Muhammad, were 
employed by the caliphs on various undertakings, and 
became involved in the turbulent political life of 
Baghdad. Muhammad and Ahmad, for example, 
were among a group of twenty men responsible for the 
construction of the new town of al-Dja‘fariyya for the 
caliph al-Mutawakkil [¢.v.] and are mentioned as 
having directed the excavation of canals. It seems, 
however, that they subcontracted the actual construc- 
tional work to others. They appear to have been of an 
envious and somewhat malicious nature. For exam- 
ple, they became enemies of the famous philosopher 
Abi Yusuf al-Kindi [¢.v.] and caused him to lose the 


favour of al-Mutawakkil, who ordered him to be 
beaten and allowed the brothers to confiscate his 
library. In his last years, Muhammad was deeply 
involved in palace politics, in the period during which 
Turkish commanders were assuming effective control 
of the state. After the death of the caliph al-Muntasir 
{g.v.], Muhammad successfully campaigned for the 
nomination of al-Musta‘in [g.v.] in preference to 
Ahmad b. al-Mu‘tasim because the latter was a friend 
of al-Kindi. When Baghdad was besieged by the army 
of the caliph’s brother Aba Ahmad, Muhammad was 
sent by al-Musta‘in’s commander, Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah b. T&hir, to estimate the strength of the 
enemy forces, and he was one of a delegation sent by 
the Tahirid to Abu Ahmad’s army to ascertain the 
terms for al-Musta‘in’s abdication. 

These reports are interesting for the information 
which they give us about Muhammad’s standing in 
the courtly circles, but his political activities were not 
of the first importance, since it was of little moment 
who occupied the caliphal throne when the real power 
lay elsewhere. In any case, the rdle of the brothers as 
patrons of scholars, and their own scientific 
achievements, are of much greater significance than 
their entrepreneurial or political activities. A list of 
their works, taken from Arabic sources, will be found 
in The book of ingenious devices, an annotated translation 
of the Bana Misa’s Kitab al-Hiyal by D.R. Hill, Dor- 
drecht 1979, 5-6. Twenty works are known to us by 
name, including books on mathematics, astronomy 
and mechanics, but only three of these are known to 
have survived. The Latin text of a translation by 
Gerard of Cremona of a mathematical work was pub- 
lished by M. Curtze (Nova Acta der Kaiserl. Leo. Carol. 
Deutschen Akad. der Naturf., xlix [1883]). A work on a 
musical automaton was published in Machrig (1906), 
444-58 and in German translation by E. Wiedemann, 
in Centenario... Amari, Palermo 1909, 169-80; the 
attribution of this work to the Bani Misa is, however, 
doubtful. 

The best known and most important of the 
brothers’ books, which was largely the work of 
Ahmad, is their Kitab al-Hiyal (see Eng. tr. given 
above, Arabic text ed. Ahmad Y. Al-Hassan, Aleppo 
1981). The work comprises descriptions of some 100 
small machines, including alternating fountains, self- 
filling and self-trimming lamps and a clamshell grab. 
About 80 of the devices, however, are trick vessels of 
various kinds that exhibit an astonishing mastery of 
automatic controls. The inspiration for Anmad’s work 
is undoubtedly to be found in the machine treatises of 
the Hellenistic writers, particularly the Pneumatics of 
Philo of Byzantium (mid-3rd century BC) and the 
Pneumatics of Hero of Alexandria (fl. ca. 60 AD). The 
Kitab al-Htyal, although some of the devices in it come 
directly from Philo or Hero, in general goes well 
beyond its Greek predecessors, particularly in the use 
of small pressure variations and conical valves and 
other components in automatic controls. Indeed, the 
work of the Band Musa in the variety and ingenuity 
of their control systems was unsurpassed until quite 
recent times. There may have been some didactic 
intention in their writing, but most of their construc- 
tions are quite trivial to our eyes. Nevertheless, many 
of the ideas, techniques and components that they 
used were to be of considerable importance in the 
development of machine technology. In the present 
state of research, we cannot establish how their ideas 
were transmitted to Europe. Diffusion may not have 
occurred at all, but given the popularity of the book 
throughout the Middle Ages in the Islamic world, 
including al-Andalus, it seems probable that some at 
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least of the Bani Miisa’s ideas entered northern 
Europe. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text): Biographical material on the 
Bant Misa will be found in Ibn al-Nadim, FiArist, 
Cairo 1348, 378-9; Ibn al-Kifti, Tarikh al-hukama?, 
Cairo 1326, 208; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, SUydan al-anba?, 
2 vols., Cairo-Kénigsberg 1882-4, i, 207, 215, 219. 
For details of Muhammad’s political activities, see 
Tabani, iii, 1438, 1502, 1557, 1634, 1641, 1747. An 
appraisal of their work in relation to their Greek 
predecessors and Islamic successors is given in Hill, 
The book of ingenious devices, 19-24. (D.R. Hitt) 
MUSA s. ABI ’L-‘AFIYA, a chieftain of the 

Miknasa [see aL-BUTR], a prominent Berber tribe of 
the Zanata confederation. His claim to fame rests on 
his role in the troubled history of the Idrisids [q.v.] of 
Fas (Fez) and the politics of the western Maghrib in 
the 4th/10th century. To an understanding of that role 
some account of the background against which it was 
played is essential. 

In the last years of the 3rd/early years of the 4th 
century, Fas was politically as well as physically 
divided between the Kayrawani and Andalusian 
banks of the city and plagued with civil war. It was in 
this context that in 292/905 the Idrisid Yahya b. al- 
Kasim, dubbed al-Mikdam (Yahya III of the 
dynasty), was succeeded by his rival and kinsman 
Yahya (IV) b. Idris b. ‘Umar, at whose general’s 
hands he had met his death. Far from ending Fas’s 
troubles, the advent of Yahya IV marked the start of 
a reign that was to be marred and then ended by foes 
from an unexpected quarter. In Ifrikiya, at the other 
end of the Maghrib, the Syrian Fatimid SUbayd Allah 
had dislodged the Aghlabids {q.v.] and, styling himself 
al-Mahdi [see AL-MAHDI ‘UBAYD ALLAH], assumed the 
office of caliph (297/910). Only a year or two 
thereafter he had, as the first step in an eastern policy 
designed to secure for him universal recognition as 
caliph, attempted to conquer Egypt—a venture end- 
ing in defeat and a hasty return to Ifrikiya. Doubtless 
seeing consolidation of his position in the West as a 
precondition of success in his eastern policy, he then 
focused attention on the western Maghrib and set in 
train a western military offensive under the command 
of his kad Masala b. Habits al-Miknasi. On the 
chronology and details of operations the Arabic 
sources are at variance, and the inconsistencies they 
contain are to some extent reflected in the most 
readily accessible European-language accounts of 
events. The version that follows therefore should not 
be regarded as definitive. 

In 305/917-18 Masala’s military target was Fas. In 
the approaches to the city, Yahya (IV), who had gone 
out to do battle with him, was worsted and took refuge 
behind the city walls. A siege followed that ended only 
after he had come to terms with Masala and agreed to 
recognise, in a written declaration, the sovereignty of 
al-Mahdi. In return for vassalage he was to be allowed 
to retain his authority over Fas and its immediate ter- 
ritories. Everything beyond, however, was to be sub- 
ject to Masala’s cousin, Misa b. Abi ’I-‘Afiya, lord of 
Tasul (Tsoul) and Taza (Taza) and chieftain of the 
Miknasa, tribal masters of the Malwiyya (Moulouya) 
valley. 

Masa, realising the incompatibility of Yahya’s con- 
tinuing presence in Fas with his own plans for total 
control of the western Maghrib, resolved to have him 
removed. Accordingly, when Masala b. Habis next 
appeared on the scene in 307/919-20, Misa contrived 
to convince his cousin of the need to be rid of the 
Idrisid. Taking the road to Fas, Masala succeeded in 
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seizing and deposing Yahya, who was then banished 
by Misa to Azayla (Arzila). Thereafter, Fas remained 
under Fatimid control until 313/925, when the 
courageous and enterprising Idrisid al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. al-Kasim, known as al-Hadjdjam, 
rose in rebellion and, rallying forces to his standard, 
marched on Fas. Having managed to dislodge the 
Fatimid governor of the city, one Rayhan, he moved 
to meet the challenge of the rapidly advancing Musa 
b. Abi ’1-SAfiya and successfully engaged his forces in 
a hard-fought battle on the Wadi ’I-Matahin between 
Fas and Taza. 

Though al-Hadjdjam had regained Fas for the 
Idrisids and thereafter rapidly gained extensive con- 
trol of the territories around his capital, the days of his 
reign were numbered; in 315/927 an act of treachery 
from within his own circle paved the way for his 
imprisonment and death at the hands of Misa b. Abi 
"1-SAfiya. 

Once more in power as undisputed master of the 
western Maghrib, Musa set out to annihilate al- 
Hadjdjam’s Idrisids, tracking them down wherever 
they took refuge, whether, as in the case of the Bana 
Muhammad in 317/929, it was their mountain retreat 
at Hadjar al-Nasr [q.v.] or, as in the case of the Bani 
“Umar, scattered among the Ghumara (q.v.] in far 
north-western territories almost as far as Sabta 
(Ceuta) and Tandja (Tangier). But for the Berbers of 
northern Morocco, who called for moderation out of 
respect for the Prophet’s descendants, Musa’s policy 
of extermination would almost certainly have been 
pursued to the bitter end. 

While preoccupied with the Idrisids, Masa b. Abi 
’1-“Afiya seems either not to have fully appreciated or 
to have ignored the mounting concern with which the 
ruler of Umayyad Spain, ‘Abd al-Rahman III, was 
viewing the growing power and prestige of the 
Fatimids in an area dangerously close to al-Andalus. 
In 314/927 ‘Abd al-Rahman had taken his first step in 
a policy of defensive expansion by occupying Malila 
(Melilla) and, by 316/928-9, he had opened negotia- 
tions with the Idrisids. By way of retaliation Misa had 
attacked and utterly crushed the Umayyad’s Rifan 
vassal, al-Mu?ayyad, the Salihid ruler of Nakir [¢.v.], 
a small principality situated between Titwan (Tetuan) 
and Malila. In 319/931 ‘Abd al-Rahman III, now an 
impressive potentate who had, at the end of 316/early 
929, proclaimed himself amir al-mu’minin (q.v.], took 
possession of Sabta and transformed it into a North 
African bulwark against any possible Fatimid inva- 
sion of Spain. With the Umayyad seizure and for- 
tification of Sabta came Miisa’s realisation—possibly 
prompted by a visit from Umayyad emissaries—that 
‘Abd al-Rahman was now in a commanding position 
and well able to bring him to heel, should he feel so 
inclined. Musa therefore suddenly abandoned his 
allegiance to the Fatimids and with it his position as 
the official representative of their authority in the 
West. His allegiance he forthwith transferred to 
Cordova. 

When the news of Miisa’s defection eventually 
reached SUbayd Allah al-Mahdi in Ifrikiya, he duly 
arranged for Humayd (some sources: Hamid) b. 
Yasal, nephew and successor of Masala b. Habis, 
who had died in battle in 313/924, to launch an offen- 
sive against Musa (320/933). Worsted in the plain of 
Mastin (Msoun), a little to the east of Taza, Misa 
fled, abandoning Fas to the Fatimid general. Once 
Fatimid forces had left the region, Misa again 
affirmed his recognition of the Umayyad Caliph’s 
suzerainty in the western Maghrib. 

In 322/934 ‘Ubayd Allah died and was succeeded 
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by al-Ka?im bi-amr Allah [¢.v.]}. Encouraged by the 
news of the former’s death, Misa b. Abi ’I-‘Afiya 
enlisted the aid of one Ahmad al-Djudhami and suc- 
ceeded in regaining Fas (325/935). His triumph was 
short-lived: within a few months, al-Ka?im’s forces 
were beneath the walls of Fas, led by a fata named 
Maysir, and Misa was obliged to flee as the Fasis 
themselves came to terms with the enemy and agreed 
to recognise al-Kaim. The victory of the latter’s 
troops marked the end of Miisa’s political career. The 
precise date, place, and manner of his death are mat- 
ters which our sources make hard to determine. One 
account (in Rawd al-kirfas) has it that, as soon as 
Maysir had finished with Fas, he pursued the fleeing 
Misa, who fought a series of losing battles, in which 
the Idrisids—now re-established in the Rif and north- 
western Morocco with new loyalties—played a promi- 
nent part; that after a life of wandering through the 
desert and such territories as remained under his con- 
trol from Adjarsif, i.e. Garsif [g.v.] (Guercif) to 
Nakur, he met his end somewhere in the Malwiyya 
region; that the date of his death was either 328/939- 
40 or 341/952-3; that, as ruler, he was succeeded by 
his son Ibrahim (d. 350/961), who was in turn suc- 
ceeded by his son ‘Abd Allah (d. 360/971), the 
“‘dynasty’’ disappearing with the death of the latter’s 
son Muhammad in 363/973-4 or, according to one 
chronicler, the death of al-Kasim, Muhammad’s son, 
in 445/1055. However, for the date of Musa’s death 
and the name of his immediate successor, if not for a 
number of other matters, by far the most reliable 
source is Ibn Hayyan’s Muktabis V—available to us 
only since 1979. From it we can, with a high degree 
of certainty, take it that Misa’s death occurred in 
Shawwal 326/August 938 and that he was succeeded 
by his son Madyan, one of just three sons—the other 
two bearing the names Abu Munkidh and 
Muhammad. 

Bibliography: Bakri, Masalik, ed. and tr. de 
Slane, 78/158, 89/178 f., 97 f./194, 125 ff./244 ff., 
136/254, 146/272; Ibn ‘Idhari, i, 212-14, tr. 
Fagnan, i, 303-10; Ibn Abi Zar‘, Rawd al-kirtas, tr. 
A. Huici Miranda, 2nd ed., Valencia 1964, i, 155- 
67, 188; Yahya Ibn Khaldiin, Bughyat al-ruwwad, 
ed. and tr. Bel, i, 81 f./105-7; Ibn Khaldiin, ‘Jar, 
iv, 16 f./tr. de Slane, ii, 141, 146, 149, 526, 528, 
529; iii, 231, 301, 336; Nasiri Salawi, Jstiksa?, ed. 
Casablanca, i, 166-74, tr. Graulle; Ibn Hayy4an, al- 
Muktabas [sic] V, ed. P. Chalmeta et al., Madrid 
1979/tr. M?. J. Viguera and F. Corriente as 
Crénica del califa “Abdarrahman ITI...entre 912 y 942, 
Saragossa 1981, 172/198, 207 ff./232 ff., 212/236, 
220 ff./245 ff., 235 ff./261 ff., 250 ff./276 ff., 
258/285, 260/287, 261 ff./289 ff., 281 ff./310 f., 
290/319 f. (an essential source for the period 
indicated, containing new material and cor- 
respondence between Masa and ‘Abd al-Rahm4an 
Ill); J. Vallvé Bermejo, La intervencion omeya en el 
norte de Africa, in Cuadernos de la Biblioteca Espanola de 
Tetudn, iv (1967), 7-39; Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
Mus., ii, 82, 93-101, 104, 106; H. Terrasse, Hist. du 
Maroc, i, 126, 158, 166-8, 172, 179-85, 225. In EP, 
see II, 853a, 979a; III, 1036; IV, 459a. 

J.D. Latuam) 

MUSA s. ‘AZRA, Abi Hardin Moshé ben Ya‘kab 
b. ‘Ezra, Judaeo-Arabic literary theorist and 
Hebrew poet in Muslim Spain. He probably lived 
from ca. 1055 to ca. 1135-40. He was born in Granada 
and was a pupil of Yishak b. Ghayyath (Ghiyath) in 
Lucena. His education must have comprised all kinds 
of learning including Hebrew and Arabic literature. 
His Classical Arabic was of a high standard. He 


apparently had an important administrative function 
in Granada because he bore the title sahib al-shurta 
(‘‘head of the police’’ or ‘‘captain of the guard’’); this 
title, however, is to be considered perhaps as purely 
honorific. Among his pupils during his time in 
Granada we find Yehudah al-Lewi (d. 1141), whom 
he encouraged in composing poetry. 

In 1090 Granada fell into the hands of the 
Almoravids [see AL-MURABITUN. 4.], who were intran- 
sigent towards the Jews; their arrival meant the 
destruction of the Jewish community. Most of the 
members of the Ibn Ezra family left the city. Moses 
ibn Ezra, however seems to have remained in 
Granada for a while; perhaps he did not have the 
necessary funds to flee. Finally, he succeeded in 
escaping to Christian Spain (Castile). He did not 
return to his native city and considered himself in 
exile for the rest of his life, although his family and 
friends invited him to return there. We know little 
about the conflicts which he had with his family; he 
had some disagreements, it seems, with his brother 
Yosef and with his own children. 

He wandered around, dependent on the gifts of 
munificent patrons. Some of his patrons are men- 
tioned in the Arabic dedications of his poetry, like Ibn 
Mudgjahir (Abraham b. Me’ir, who served at the court 
of the SAbbadid king al-Mu‘tamid [g. 2. ]), to whom his 


Sefer ha-‘Anak (‘‘The Book of the Necklace’’) is 


devoted. This Sefer, entitled in Arabic Kitab Zahr al- 
riyad (‘‘Book of the flowers of the meadows’’), con- 
tains a collection of Hebrew poems, each rhyming on 
tadjnis tamm, i.e. words identical in sound, but dif- 
ferent in meaning. Moses Ibn Ezra’s other poetry 
bears witness to his many letters to colleagues in 
Muslim Spain, which compensated for the loneliness 
of the poet in Northern Spain. He lived in towns like 
Saragossa, of whose inhabitants’ low intellectual 
status other contemporaries also complained, such as 
the Arabic poet Ibn ‘Ammar [q.v.] and the Hebrew 
poet and philosopher Solomon ibn Gabirol (d. 1058 or 
1070). 

Moses ibn Ezra’s two important Judaeo-Arabic 
works are the Kitab al-Muhddara wa ’l-mudhakara 
(‘Book of Discussing and Memorising’’) and the 
Makala bi ’l-Hadika fi ma‘na al-madjaz wa ’l-hakika 
(‘The Book of the Garden on Figurative and Literal 
language’’). The Muhadara is a treatise on rhetoric, 
dealing mainly with the question of how contem- 
porary Hebrew Andalusian poets should compose 
their poems according to the laws of the poetics of the 
Arabs. This book must have been written in old age, 
when he was in exile; a possible suggested date is ca. 
1135. The book is divided into eight chapters, being 
apparently answers to a friend who posed him eight 
questions about the nature of the poetry of the 
Hebrews and the Arabs. The book is unique in the 
sense that it is the only Judaeo-Arabic treatise about 
poetics. The book is mainly of interest from two points 
of view: it contains a chapter (no. 5) with a historical 
survey of contemporary Hebrew Andalusian 
literature, and chapter no. 8 (covering about half of 
the book) deals, amongst other subjects, with twenty- 
three traditional Arabic figures of speech, quoting 
examples from the Kur’an, Arabic poetry, Hebrew 
Scripture and contemporary Hebrew Andalusian 
poetry. In his presentation of the figures of speech, 
Moses ibn Ezra was above all influenced by al- 
Hatimi’s [¢.v. in Suppl.] Hilpat al-muhadara, and to a 
lesser extent, by Ibn Rashik’s [g.v.] Kitab al-‘Umda. 

The Hadika deals, amongst other subjects (such as 
the position of man in the universe, the unknowability 
of God, and the intellect, following a Neoplatonic 
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orientation), with the metaphorical interpretation of 
the anthropomorphic passages about God in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, perhaps considering God in 
somewhat the same way as the Muttazila [¢.v.] did 
earlier (‘‘It follows from the absolute unity of God 
that the Divine Essence cannot be comprehended by 
the human mind, but only described by metaphor’’). 
The book contains some references to Arabic poetry. 
It is perhaps of interest in the light of recent research 
on the hakika and madjaz terminology in early works on 
Kur’anic tafsir. The Hadika has not yet been edited. 
Being part of the Sassoon collection, it came into the 
possession of the Israel National Library in 1976. 

Moses ibn Ezra also composed some fifteen Hebrew 
muwashshahat (q.v.] in which he imitated Arabic 
examples, and adopted Arabic and Romance 
Kharadjat. 

Bibliography: 1. Textual editions: the K. al- 
Muhddara wa ’l-mudhdkara, partly ed. (the first four 
chapters) by P. Kokovzov on the basis of the 
Petersburg ms. in Vostocniya Zamyetki (1895), tr. 
integrally Ben Zion Halper under the title Shirat 
Yisrael, Leipzig 1924 (repr. Jerusalem 5727/1967); 
also ed. A.S. Halkin, Sefer ha-Iyyunim we-ha- 
Diyyunim. Liber Discussionis et Commemorationis 
(Poetica Hebraica), Jerusalem 1975/5735 (contains 
also a new tr. into Hebrew); also ed. Montserrat 
Abumalham Mas, Madrid (Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas) 1985 (i: edicion), 1986 
(ii: traduccion). 

2. Secondary literature: M. Schreiner, Le 
Kitab al-mouhadara wa-!-moudhakara de Moise b. Ezra et 
ses sources, in R. Et. Juives, xxi (1890), 98-117, xxii 
(1891), 236-49 (also in his Gesammelte Schriften, 
Hildesheim 1983, 217-70); A. Diez Macho, Mose 
tbn Ezra como poeta y preceptista, Madrid-Barcelona 
1953; D. Pagis, Shzrat ha-Hol we-Torat hash-shir le- 
Mosheh Ibn ‘Ezra u-bene doro (‘‘Secular poetry and 
poetic theory; Moses ibn Ezra and his contem- 
poraries’’), Jerusalem (Bialik) 1970; R.P. 
Scheindlin, Rabbi Moshe Ibn Ezra on the legitimacy of 
poetry, in Mediaevalia et Humanistica, N.S. vii (1976), 
101-15; J. Dana, Poetics in “‘Kitab al-Muhadara wal 
Mudakara’’ by Moshe Ibn ‘Ezra and its sources in Arabic 
books of poetry and criticism [in Hebrew], diss. Tel 
Aviv 1977; R.I. Brann, Structure and meaning in the 
secular poetry of Moshe Ibn Ezra, diss., New York 
Univ. 1981 (available University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor); A. Schippers, Arabic tradition and Hebrew 
innovation; Arabic themes in Hebrew Andalusian poetry, 
diss., University of Amsterdam 1988, now pub- 
lished, Inst. for Modern Near Eastern Studies, 
Univ. of Amsterdam. (A. ScHIPPERs) 
MUSA 3s. MAYMUN, Maimonipes [see IBN 

MAYMUN]. 

MUSA 8. NUSAYR B. ‘App aL-RAHMAN B. ZAYD 
AL-LAKHMI (or AL-BAKRI) ABU ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN, 
conqueror of the western Maghrib and of 
Spain. He was born in 19/640; his father had been 
in the immediate entourage of Mu‘awiya [g.v. |. Masa 
was at first appointed by the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik to 
collect the kharadj at al-Basra, but having been 
suspected of embezzlement, he fled and took refuge 
with the caliph’s brother, the governor of Egypt ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz b. Marwan; the latter took Miisa to Syria to 
the caliph, who fined him 100,000 dinars. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz provided half of this sum for Misa and brought 
him to Egypt, where he gave him the governorship of 
Ifrikiya which had been previously held by Hassan b. 
al-Nu‘man. The various chroniclers are not agreed as 
to the date of his appointment to the office, but it 
possibly took place in 79/698 or the following year. 


Misa and his troops thereupon entered on a career 
of successful conquest which ended in the consolida- 
tion of Muslim power in Ifrikiya and in the conquest 
of the rest of North Africa and of Spain. Here we give 
only the most essential details. Assisted by his sons 
‘Abd Allah and Marwan he sent successful expedi- 
tions against Zaghwan and Sadjtima (?) and reduced 
the Hawwara, the Zanata and the Kutama [q.vv.]. 
The Berbers taking refuge in the west of the Maghrib, 
Musa decided to bring them to subjection; confirmed 
in his office by ‘Abd al-Malik’s successor al-Walid, he 
continued his advance to Tangier and the Sis {9.v.] 
and returned to Ifrtkiya, leaving as his deputy in the 
Maghrib his freedman Tarik [g.v.]. The latter in 
92/710-11 invaded Spain, and Misa, anxious about 
and at the same time jealous of the progress made by 
his lieutenant, himself crossed in the following year, 
leaving his son ‘Abd Allah as governor of Ifrikiya. 
Landing at Algeciras in Ramadan 93/June-July 712 
with his other son ‘Abd al-SAziz, he refused to take the 
same route as Tarik and taking the towns of Sidona 
(Shadhiina [q9.v.}), Carmona, Seville and Merida, he 
was on his way to Toledo when Tarik came to meet 
him and was bitterly reproached by his master. Musa 
b. Nusayr then continued his march and completely 
subjugated the north of Spain from Saragossa to 
Navarre. In 95/713-14 he left Spain with immense 
booty, leaving his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz as governor; he 
reached Kayrawan at the end of the year and con- 
tinued by land to Syria in a triumphal procession of 
Arab chiefs and Berber and Spanish prisoners. The 
caliph al-Walid, then near his end, urged him to 
hurry while his brother and_heir-presumptive 
Sulayman, eager to appropriate the vast wealth 
brought by Misia, tried to delay him. He arrived in 
Damascus shortly before the death of al-Walid, and 
when Sulayman assumed power in 96/715, he at once 
displayed his hatred of the conqueror. Regarding 
Misa b. Nusayr’s stay in Syria before his death in 
98/716-17, the Arab historians give a number of 
details which are obviously of quite a legendary 
character. 

Bibliography: All the Muslim chroniclers who 
have described the conquest of North Africa and 
Spain in their works have dealt with Musa b. 
Nusayr at fair length, but with details of a more 
legendary than historical nature. Moreover, these 
historians have copied each other, and in this con- 
nection one should consult the study made by A. 
Gateau on the relationships between the various 
chronicles, in RT, xxix (1937), xxxiii-xxxiv (1938), 
xxxvili-xl (1939) and fii (1942). Amongst the prin- 
cipal historians whose works are accessible, one 
may cite: Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futih Misr, ed. Tor- 
rey, New Haven 1922, ed.- partial tr. Gateau, 
Algiers, 2nd ed. 1948 (cf. R. Brunschvig, ‘/bn 
“Abdalhakam et la conquéte de l’Afrique du Nord, in AIEO 
Alger, vi {1942-7]); Ibn al-Kutiyya, [fttah al-Andalus, 
ed. Ribera, Madrid 1926; Akhbar madjmi‘a, ed.- tr. 
Lafuente y Alcantara, Madrid 1867; bn ‘Idjari, al- 
Bayan al-mughrib, i-ii, ed. G.S. Colin and E. Lévi- 
Provencal, Leiden 1948-51; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil; 
Lévi-Provengal, Nass djadid ‘an fath al-“Arab li ’l- 
Maghrib, in  Sahifat al-Ma‘had  al-Misri, ii 
(1373/1954), 223-4. There are biographical notices 
devoted to Misa b. Nusayr in Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat, ed. I. ‘Abbas, v, 318-29, no. 748; Ibn al- 
Faradi, Ta*rikh ‘ulama? al-Andalus, no. 1454; Dabbi, 
Bughyat al-multamis, no. 1334; Ibn al-Abbar, al- 
Hulla al-siyara?, ed. Mu?nis, Cairo 1964. See also, in 
addition to the general histories of North Africa and 
Muslim Spain, Fournel, Les Berbers, Paris 1857-75; 
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Saavedra, Estudio sobre la invasién de los drabes en 
Espana, Madrid 1892; H. Mu?nis, Fadjr al-Andalus, 
Cairo 1959. (E. Lévi-PRovencaL) 
MUSA 3. ‘UKBA at-Asapi (after 55-141/675- 
758), early Medinan scholar and historian, 
especially interested in the Prophet’s expeditions or 
maghazi [q.v.]. A mawla of al-Zubayr b. al-“Awwam’s 
and a pupil of al-Zuhri [g.vv.}, he taught in the 
Prophet’s mosque in Medina, showing in his work the 
characteristic, increasing emphasis of the Medinan 
school on isnads and also displaying a concern in 
giving dates for the events which he describes. His 
Kitab al-Maghazi, transmitted by his nephew Ism4‘Il b. 
Ibrahim b. ‘Ukba, has not survived as a complete 
work, although one fragment survives and it was cited 
by later writers such as Ibn Ishak, al-Wakidi and al- 
Tabari. 
Bibliography: E. Sachau, Das Berliner Fragment 

des Miisé Ibn ‘Ukba..., in Sb. Pr. Ak. Wiss. , xi (1904), 

445-70; J. Schacht, On Misa ibn ‘SUgba’s Kitab al- 

Maghazi, in AO, xxi (1953), 288-300; Zirikli, AVam, 

viii, 276; A.A. Duri, The rise of historical writing 

among the Arabs, Princeton 1983, 32-3; 

Brockelmann, I?, 140-1, S I, 205; Sezgin, GAS, i, 

286-7. (Ep.) 

MUSA GELEBI (?-1413); Ottoman prince, son 
—probably the youngest— of Bayezid I [g.v.]. At the 
battle of Ankara in 1402, he fought in the rear of the 
contingent commanded by his father (Nizam al-Din 
Shami, Zafar-name, ed. F. Tauer, Prague 1937, 255) 
and seems to have fallen into Timir’s captivity at the 
same time as Bayezid (cf. the Relazione of Gerardo 
Sagredo, dated 12 October 1402, in M.M. 
Alexandresca-Derscu, La Campagne de Timur en 
Anatolie, repr. London 1977, 130). Nizam al-Din 
Shami (op. cit., 60) asserts that Timdr’s men found 
him and brought him into Timir’s presence after the 
battle. He appears to have remained in Timir’s 
custody until his father’s death in 1403, when Timur 
released him and sent him with his father’s coffin to 
Ya‘kub, the lord of Germiyan [g.v.]. Ya‘kab released 
him into the custody of his brother Mehemmed (I) 
(g.v.} in Bursa, but only after Mehemmed had 
defeated and expelled their third brother, ‘Isa 
(Anonymous chronicle, Bodleian Library, Oxford, ms. 
Marsh 313; quoted verbatem by Neshri, ed. F.R. Unat 
and M.A. Kéymen, Kitdb-i Cthdnniimd, 1, Ankara 
1949, 419; ii, Ankara 1957, 423-31). Despite several 
conflicting traditions to the contrary (e.g., Enweri, 
Diistiirndme, ed. M.H. Yimang, Istanbul 1928, 91; 
Orut b. ‘Adil, Tewarikh-i Al-‘Othman, ed. F. Babinger, 
Hanover, 37, 105) it is probable that between 1403 
and 1409, Miisa remained in the custody of his 
brother Mehemmed. In this year, Mehemmed 
released him, evidently as a political instrument in his 
war against his brother Sileyman Celebi [(9.v.]. 

In 1409, Siileyman Celebi ruled in Rumelia and in 
Ottoman Anatolia as far east as Ankara (see E.A. 
Zachariadou, Stleyman Celebi in Rumili and the Ottoman 
chronicles, in Ist., 1x [1983], 268-90). As presented in 
the Anonymous chronicle (Bodleian, Marsh 313, verbatim 
in Neshri, ii, 473-9), Misa requested Mehemmed to 
release him, so that he could seize Rumelia from 
Sileyman Gelebi and rule there as Mehemmed’s 
vassal. Before his departure, he visited Mehemmed, 
the lord of Karam4n [g.v.], and Isfendiyar-oghli 
Miabariz al-Din, the lord of Sinop, presumably to seek 
their co-operation in an alliance against Sileyman 
Celebi. From Sinop, he travelled to Wallachia. Here 
he concluded a marriage alliance with the voyvoda 
Mircea —also an enemy of Siileyman Celebi— and, 
with the assistance of Wallachian troops, invaded 


Stileyman’s territory (Neshri, Joc. cit.). His success 
was immediate. At this time, Sileyman Celebi was in 
Anatolia. The fortresses in Rumelia acknowledged 
Musa’s overlordship; he occupied Edirne [g.v.] (P. 
Schreiner, Die Byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, i, Vienna 
1975, Chronicle no. 96, p. 636) and, by May 1410, 
Gallipoli (Gelibolu [g.v.]). With this fortress in his 
possession, he was able to prevent Siileyman’s cross- 
ing the Straits (St. Stanojevié, Die Biographie Stefan 
Lazarevic’s von Konstantin dem Philosophen als Geschichts- 
quelle, in Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, xviii [1876], 
442). However, with assistance from the Byzantine 
Emperor Manuel Palaeologus he was able to cross the 
Bosphorus and, on 15 June 1410, to defeat Misa at 
Kosmidion (Haskéy) (Schreiner, Joc. cit.). Miisa fled 
to his temporary ally Stephen Lazarevi¢, the Despot 
of Serbia (M. Braun, ed., Lebensbeschreibung des 
Despoten Stefan Lazarevic’s von Konstantin dem Philosophen, 
Wiesbaden 1956, 33). Misa soon returned to 
Rumelia, and the civil war continued into the autumn 
of 1410. A Ragusan report of August 1410 comments 
that Sileyman Celebi was the most successful of the 
warring princes (Stanojevi¢, op. cit., 444-5). Never- 
theless, Misa emerged victorious. In February 1411, 
he advanced from Yambol to Edirne and, according 
to both Greek and Turkish traditions, attacked 
Stileyman when he was drunk. As his own troops 
began to desert him for Misa, Siileyman Celebi fled. 
On 17 February 1411, Miisa’s agents captured and 
killed him (Schreiner, /oc. cit.; Neshri, ii, 484-7). 

The death of his brother left Miisa as sole ruler in 
Rumelia. However, immediately on his accession, 
Stephen Lazarevié allowed his men to pillage Musa’s 
territory, and the Byzantine emperor sought to pro- 
long the Ottoman civil war by releasing from custody 
Siileyman Gelebi’s son Orkhan (Stanojevié, op. cit., 
447). It was this act of provocation that led Misa, in 
the autumn of 1411, to lay siege to Constantinople. 
This operation was unsuccessful, not so much, it 
would appear, as a result of a Greek victory over his 
naval force (Laonicus Chalcocondyles, Historiarum 
librt decem, ed. I. Bekker, Bonn 1843, 176-7), as 
through the desertion of several lords of Rumelia. 
Misa’s vassal, George Brankovié, the nephew of 
Stephen Lazarevié, fled to the Byzantine emperor, 
Manuel; the Ottoman lords Mikhaloghli [g.2.]} 
Mehemmed and Djandarli [g.v.] Ibrahim fled to 
Musa’s brother in Anatolia (Braun, op. cit., 44-5). 
The Anonymous chronicle (verbatim in Neshri, op. cit., ii, 
488-9) reports that Djandarli Ibrahim informed 
Mehemmed that the lords of Rumelia wished to over- 
throw Musa, who had aroused their hatred by killing 
some of their number and confiscating their property. 
These desertions seem to have emboldened 
Mehemmed to attack his brother. In the spring of 
1412, he crossed the Bosphorus with the help of 
Manuel, and attacked Musa at Incegiz (Neshri, ii, 
490-5). Musa was victorious, but after the battle, two 
more of his lords, Pasha Yigit and Mikhaloghli 
Yusuf, deserted him, fled to Stephen Lazarevi¢é, and 
plundered Misa’s realms with Serbian troops. In the 
autumn of 1412, Mehemmed again crossed the 
Bosphorus with Manuel’s help to attack Musa, but 
again turned back, as bad weather and swollen rivers 
blocked his passage (Braun, op. cit., 46-8). 

On Mehemmed’s withdrawal to Anatolia, Misa 
attacked his ally, Stephen Lazarevié. He set out from 
Sofia at the beginning of January 1413, seized Vranja 
in the Morava valley and laid siege to Novo Brdo 
(tbid., 49-50). A Ragusan report of 8 March 1413, 
describes this failed siege, but notes Miisa’s successes 
elsewhere (St. Stanojevié, op. cit., 448). In Serbia, he 
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apparently conquered Sokolac, Lipovac, Bolvac, 
Svrjlig, Stalaé and Koprian (Braun, op. cit., 50). The 
probable reason for Musa’s ending this successful 
campaign was the news that Orkhan, the son of 
Sileyman Celebi, had landed in Thessaloniki, 
presumably released again by the Byzantine emperor. 
Misa departed from Serbia to Albania (zb1d., 50), and 
it was probably at this time that he formed an alliance, 
by marriage to his daughter, with the despot of Ioan- 
nina, Carlo Tocco (G. Schird, Cronaca dei Tocco di 
Cefalonia di Anonimo, Rome 1975, 360). From Albania 
he marched to Thessaloniki, destroying the fortified 
monastery of Chortiates on the Kassandra peninsula 
(Braun, op. cit., 50). From here he returned to Edirne. 

In the meantime, Stephen Lazarevi¢ had sent an 
envoy to Mehemmed, urging him to attack Musa 
from the east, while he attacked from the west with 
Serbian, Hungarian and Bosnian troops (zb:d., 50). 
Mehemmed evidently agreed and announced a cam- 
paign against Misa, presumably in the spring or early 
summer of 1413. With an army which included troops 
from his father-in-law, the lord of Dulghadir {q. v.], he 
crossed the sea of Marmara in ships provided by 
Manuel. At Vize he received word from Ewrenos 
[g.v.] that his son Barak, Pasha Yigit, and 
Sinan Bey of Trikkala would desert Misa and join 
him at Pirot. From Vize he marched to Pirot and on 
to the Morava valley (Neshri, ii, 502-11), where he 
concluded a treaty with Stephen Lazarevié (Braun, 
op. cit., 53), and received soldiers from Ewrenos and 
John VII Palaeologus, the governor of Thessaloniki. 
Near Kosovo he received a further Serbian con- 
tingent, and troops under the command of Musa’s 
erstwhile ally, Hamza Bey, the brother of Djtineyd of 
Aydin {q.v.]. Despite desertions, when Musa 
encountered Mehemmed’s army on 5 July 1413 
beneath Mt. Vitosha near Sofia, he was at first vic- 
torious. Eventually, however, he fled the field, and 
Mehemmed’s men caught and killed him (Neshri, ii, 
513-17; Braun, op. ctt., 53-4). 

Three years after Misa’s death, Shaykh Badr al- 
Din {g.v.], whom he had appointed as kadi‘asker {q.v.], 
led a rebellion against MehemmedI in Rumelia, 
apparently hoping to win support from Musa’s former 
office-holders, whom Mehemmed had dispossessed 
following the defeat of his brother. 

Bibliography: The most reliable narrative 
sources for Masa Celebi appear to be the account 
of the Ottoman civil war in the Turkish Anonymous 
chronicle, copied verbatim by Neshri; Constantine the 
Philosopher’s Serbian Life of Stephen Lazarevi¢; 
and the Greek Short chronicle listing events of the 
Ottoman civil war (references given in article). All 
these appear to be the work of contemporaries or 
near-contemporaries. Coins and documents 
from the time of Musa are extremely scarce. For 
coins, see A.C. Schaendlinger, Osmanische 
Numismatik, Brunswick 1973, 89, 156. For 
documents, see P. Wittek, Zu einigen friihosmanischen 
Urkunden (II), (IID), repr. in Wittek, La formation de 
V’Empire ottoman, ed. V.L. Ménage, London 1982; 
E.A. Zachariadou, Early Ottoman documents of the Pro- 
doromos Monastery (Serres), in Siidostforschungen, xxiii 
(1969), 3. Modern studies of Musa Celebi are N. 
Filipovic, Princ Musa i seyh Bedreddin, Sarajevo 1971, 
and the relevant chapters in E. Werner, Die Geburt 
einer Grossmacht — Die Osmanen, Weimar 1985. 
Modern studies strongly reflect the theory that 
Masa Celebi and his kadi“asker Badr al-Din were 
social and religious egalitarians. For a narrative of 
Musa Celebi’s reign, see C. Imber, The Ottoman 
Empire, 1300-1481, Istanbul 1990, 67-73. 

(C. Imper) 


MUSA at-HADI [see av-Hapi]. 

MUSA at-KAZIM (‘‘he who restrains himself’’ or 
‘“‘who keeps silent’’), the seventh Imam of the 
Twelver Shi‘is. He is known as Abu ’I-Hasan al- 
Awwal (or al-Madi), Abi Ibrahim, Abu ‘Ali, and al- 
‘Abd al-Salih. He was born at al-Abwa? (between 
Mecca and Medina) or in Medina on 7 Safar 128/8 
Nov. 745. Other dates given are Dhu ’!-Hidjdja 
127/Sept. 745 and 129/746-7. His mother Hamida (or 
Humayda) bint Sa‘id al-Barbariyya (or  al- 
Andalusiyya) was an umm walad bought from a Berber 
slave-dealer; she is often referred to as al-Musaffat, 
“‘the purified’’. 

Little is known of al-Kazim’s early life; in a work 
of the Zaydi al-Nasir al-Utriish (d. 304/917) he is said 
to have taken part in the revolt of Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah against the ‘Abbasids in 145/762 (cf. W. 
Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, Berlin 
1965, 160; see also Abu ’I-Faradj al-Isfahani, Makati! 
al-télibiyyin, 277). He first came into prominence at 
the death in 148/765 of his father Dja‘far al-Sadik 
[g.v.]. This event led to splits in the Shi‘? community 
over the succession. Al-Sadik’s son and designated 
successor Isma‘il predeceased his father, while a 
second son, ‘Abd Allah, died shortly after his father, 
leaving no male offspring. These two sons never- 
theless both had their followers: the proto-Isma‘iliyya 
and the Fathiyya respectively. There also arose a 
group called the Sumaytiyya (variants: Samtiyya, 
Shumaytiyya), who argued that the imamate should 
go to another son, Muhammad, and a further group, 
the Nawasiyya, who affirmed that Dja‘far had not 
died and would reappear as the Mahdi. According to 
Twelver belief, in contrast, al-Kazim had already as 
a boy been designated by his father as the future 
Imam. Al-Kazim’s imamate was supported by some 
leading Shi‘is, including Hisham b. al-Hakam [g.v. ]; 
others withheld their recognition for a time. 

When the ‘Abbasid caliph Aba Dja‘far al-Mansir 
(ruled 136-58/754-75 [q.v.]) received news of al- 
Sadik’s death, he reportedly sent spies to Medina to 
discover the identity of the appointed legatee and have 
him killed. Al-Sadik is said to have anticipated this 
move, and to have let it be known shortly before his 
death that he had appointed five legatees, including 
al-Mansur (in first place) and Musa al-Kazim; thus 
the caliph’s plan was foiled. 

Al-Kazim adhered to a quietist policy. He devoted 
himself to prayer and contemplation and, like his 
father before him, spread the Shi‘ doctrine among his 
disciples. Yet this did not spare him from harassment 
by the ‘Abbasids. Al-Manstir’s son and successor al- 
Mahdi (ruled 158-69/775-85) brought al-Kazim to 
Baghdad as a prisoner. There the Imam is said to 
have been placed in charge of the prefect of police, al- 
Musayyab b. Zuhayr al-Dabbi (d. 175/791-2 or 
176/792-3), who became a follower of his. If this 
report is true, then al-Kazim’s arrest could not have 
taken place during al-Musayyab’s governorship of 
Khurasan, which lasted between 163/779-80 and 
166/782-3 (cf. al-Tabari, iii, 500-1, 517. According to 
a less reliable account, 166/782-3 is the date of al- 
Musayyab’s appointment as governor; see al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi, xiii, 137). Al-Kazim’s detention seems 
to have been brief; his release reportedly followed a 
dream in which ‘Ali b. Abi Talib appeared before al- 
Mahdi and berated him for arresting al-Kazim. Al- 
Mahdi made al-Kazim promise that he would not 
rebel against him or any of his children; he then gave 
the Imam 3,000 dinars and sent him back to Medina 
(cf. al-Tabari, iii, 533). 

According to some reports, al-Kazim was again in 
danger after the collapse in 169/786 of the revolt of al- 
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Husayn b. ‘Ali Sahib Fakhkh [q.v.]. Although al- 
Kazim had refused to support this revolt and had 
warned al-Husayn that he would be killed, the caliph 
al-Hadi (ruled 169-70/785-6 [g.v.J) accused him of 
instigating the uprising and planned to have him 
killed. He was, however, dissuaded from this inten- 
tion by the sad7 Abii Yiisuf Ya‘kib b. Ibrahim [¢.v.] 
and died soon after. Al-Kazim is said to have com- 
posed the prayer known as al-Djawshan (‘‘coat of 
mail’’) in gratitude for his deliverance (see Ibn 
Tawus, Muhadj al-daSawat, Tehran 1322, 217 ff.). 

Al-Kazim remained in Medina until the accession 
of Haran al-Rashid (ruled 170-93/786-809 [q.v.]). 
Nine years into his reign, the caliph had al-Kazim 
arrested. Various accounts are given of the 
background to this event. One report has it that al- 
Rashid took an interest in the views of Hisham b. al- 
Hakam and, finding them dangerous, ordered the 
arrest of the Imam. According to another report, al- 
Kazim was the victim of intrigues at the ‘Abbasid 
court: when al-Rashid placed his son Muhammad 
(the future caliph al-Amin) in the care of Dja‘far b. 
Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath (who headed the diwan al- 
khatam between 170/786-7 and 171/787-8 and was 
later governor of Khurasan until 173/790), the wazir 
Yahya b. Khalid b. Barmak feared that if his son were 
to become caliph, Dja‘far b. Muhammad would rise 
to prominence, thus endangering the privileged posi- 
tion of the Barmakids [see BARAMIKA]. Yahya there- 
fore planned to disgrace Dja‘far by revealing his ‘Alid 
connections. To this end he enlisted the help of al- 
Kazim’s nephew and confidante Muhammad (or ‘Ali) 
b. Isma‘il b. Dja‘far, who supplied him with informa- 
tion about the financial network of the ‘Alids. Yahya 
then told al-Rashid that Dja‘far b. Muhammad 
belonged to the sh?“a of al-Kazim and was sending him 
money (the khums); that al-Kazim was receiving dona- 
tions from all corners of the earth; and that he had 
bought an estate (day‘a) called al-Yasir (variants: al- 
Busriyya, al-Bishriyya, al-Yasira, al-Yasiriyya) for 
30,000 dinars. In other accounts, the caliph is said to 
have been told that people believed in al-Kazim’s 
imamate and that al-Kazim planned to rebel against 
al-Rashid. The persons who denounced the Imam are 
on occasion identified as his brother Muhammad or 
the Zaydi Abt ‘Abd Allah Ya‘kab b. Dawid [¢.».]. 
The latter possibility is unlikely: by the time in ques- 
tion, Ya‘ktib was a broken, blind man; furthermore, 
he is known to have helped ‘Alids escape from the 
authorities, and it would have been out of character 
for him to betray al-Kazim. 

Al-Rashid used the opportunity of a pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina to have al-Kazim seized. The 
pilgrimage is said to have been either an ‘umra (in 
Radjab 179/Sept.-Oct. 795 or Ramadan 179/Nov.- 
Dec. 795) or a hadidj (in Dhu ’}-Hidjdja 179/Feb.- 
March 796). According to some sources, al-Kazim 
was sent directly to Baghdad; other, apparently more 
reliable reports indicate that he was first taken to 
Basra and held prisoner for a year by the governor 
‘Isa b. Dja‘far b. al-Mansur. Al-Rashid then ordered 
him to be killed, but ‘Isa, who had been impressed 
with al-Kazim’s piety, managed to avoid this, and 
instead had him brought to Baghdad. He was handed 
over to al-Fadl b. al-Rabi* (who had been appointed 
hadjib in 179/795) and placed under house arrest. Al- 
Rashid is said to have released him at some point in 
consequence of a dream he had, only to have him re- 
arrested. Later, al-Kazim was entrusted to al-Fadl b. 
Yahya al-Barmaki, who also kept him under house 
arrest, but treated him with respect. 

Al-Kazim was able to communicate with his 


followers, who now also included local Shi‘is; one of 
them, ‘Ali b. Yaktin (d. 182/798), was asked by al- 
K4zim to use his influence with the authorities to help 
the Shi‘is. This was consistent with al-Kazim’s view 
that working for an illegitimate government (in this 
case, the ‘Abbasids) is permissible if it is done to fur- 
ther the Shi‘i cause. All b. Yaktin also acted as finan- 


.cial agent of al-K4zim and sent him precious gifts (cf. 


W. Madelung, A treatise of the Sharif al-Murtada on the 
legality of working for the government, in BSOAS, xliii 
[1980], 17-19). 

When news of al-K4zim’s relatively comfortable 
situation was communicated to al-Rashid (who was at 
al-Rakka at the time), the angry caliph sent al-Fadl a 
written order to kill al-Kazim. One account has it that 
al-Fadl refused and was given one hundred lashes, 
while al-Kazim was transferred to the prefect of police 
al-Sindi b. Shahak (grandfather of the poet 
Kushadjim [9.v.]). Al-Fadl’s father Yahya b. Khalid 
hastened to al-Rakka and, in an attempt to placate al- 
Rashid, promised that he would do whatever the 
caliph wished. Al-Rashid repeated his order to have 
al-Kazim killed; Yahya returned to Baghdad and con- 
veyed the message to al-Sindi, who brought about al- 
K4azim’s death by serving him poisoned fresh dates 
(rutab). In another account it is al-Fad] who is depicted 
as having al-Kazim poisoned. According to a third 
report, al-Kazim was wrapped in a carpet and crushed 
to death. Finally, it should be noted that al-Tabari, iii, 
649, mentions al-Kazim’s death without comment, 
thus implying that he died of natural causes. This is 
indeed the view of most Sunni authors, and it is also 
favoured by some modern scholars (e.g. F. Omar, art. 
HARUN AL-RASHID; A. Clot, Haroun al-Rachid et le temps 
de Mille et Une Nuits, Paris 1986, 91). The dates most 
commonly given for the Imam’s death are 6, 24 or 25 
Radjab 183/13, 31 Aug. or 1 Sept. 799; other dates 
are 181/797-8, Radjab 182/Aug.-Sept. 798, Radjab 
184/July-Aug. 800, 186/802 and 188/804. He died at 
a prison (or mosque) near the Kiifa gate known as al- 
Musayyab (after al-Musayyab b. Zuhayr). 

The manner of al-Kazim’s death as described in 
Twelver sources presented Twelver theologians with a 
problem: for if the Imam, who is supposedly omni- 
scient, knew in advance the time and manner of his 
death and did nothing to prevent it, did he not thereby 
assist in bringing about his own demise (mu ‘in “ala naf- 
siht)? One answer, ascribed to al-K4zim’s son, the 
eighth Imam ‘Ali al-Rida [g.v.], is that al-Kazim 
indeed knew of his impending death and made all the 
necessary provisions, but that at the crucial moment 
God made him forget this information (lit. ‘‘threw 
forgetfulness over his heart’’, alka ‘Sala kalbihi ’l-nisydn). 
According to another tradition, al-Fadl b. Yahya al- 
Barmaki brought al-Kazim poisoned fruit on three 
successive days, but the Imam would not touch it. 
When the food was brought in on the fourth day, the 
Imam called out, ‘‘My Lord, you know that if I had 
eaten it before today I would have assisted in my own 
destruction’’. He then ate the fruit and became sick. 
The next day a physician was sent to examine him; al- 
Kazim first ignored him, but at the physician’s 
insistence he finally showed him the palm of his hand, 
which had turned green from the effects of the poison. 
The physician then told the ‘Abbasids that al-Kazim 
was well aware that he had been poisoned; al-Kazim 
died shortly thereafter (Ibn Babawayh, ‘Uyzn, i, 86-8; 
idem Amaili, 130-1). The implication is that the Imam 
knew the exact date of his death and took the poison 
in accordance with that knowledge. In a similar story, 
a respected Sunni scholar from Baghdad describes 
how, shortly before al-Kazim’s death, al-Sindi 
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assembled eighty leaders of the community and 
brought them to al-Kazim in order, as he said, to give 
the lie to rumours that the Imam had been 
maltreated. Al-K4zim acknowledged that he had been 
accorded comfortable living conditions, but then 
added: ‘‘I have been given poison in seven (or nine) 
dates; tomorrow I shall turn green (from the effects of 
the poison) and the day after tomorrow I shall die’’. 
‘At that’’, the Sunni scholar reports, ‘‘I saw al-Sindi 
b. Shahak, shake and tremble like a palm-leaf’’ (al- 
Kulini, al-Kaft, i, 258-9; Ibn Babawayh, ‘Uyan, i, 79). 
A different version has it that the Imam was not at 
liberty to do as he pleased, and was forced to eat the 
poisoned dates (Ibn Babawayh, ‘Uyin, i, 70-2). 

According to some Shi‘i accounts, al-Kazim’s 
death was a direct result of the sinful behaviour of his 
community: as al-Kazim explains, God was angry 
with the Shi‘a and told the Imam to choose between 
sacrificing himself to save his followers and having the 
Shits killed; he chose to protect the Shi‘a at the price 
of his own life (al-Kulini, al-Kafz, i, 260). Al-Madjlist 
(q.0.] (Mir-at al-‘ukil, Tehran 1404/1984 ff., iii, 126- 
7) explains God’s anger with the Shi‘a as stemming 
from their lack of loyalty and obedience to the Imam, 
coupled with their abandonment of takipya (q.v.] (self- 
protection through dissimulation). This abandonment 
of takiyya caused the identity of the Imam to become 
generally known, which in turn led to his arrest. 

After al-Kazim’s death, al-Sindi (or al-Rashid) 
assembled representatives of the Hashimis, Talibis 
and other notables of Baghdad, uncovered the 
Imam’s face and had them acknowledge that there 
was no sign of foul play; then al-Kazim was washed, 
enshrouded and buried. According to another 
account, al-Kazim’s body was placed on a bridge in 
Baghdad to counter the belief among some Shi‘is that 
he was the Ka?im, that he had either not died or had 
been resurrected, and that he was in hiding pending 
his reappearance. He was buried in the cemetery of 
the Arab aristocracy in north-west Baghdad (makabir 
al-Shinizi or makabir Kuraysh) at the Bab al-Tibn (‘‘The 
straw gate’’), in the area which became known as al- 
Kazimiyya (cf. Le Strange, Baghdad, 160-5). At first, 
a visit to his tomb was not devoid of risk: al-Rida is 
quoted as saying that when it is too dangerous to enter 
the grounds, the visit should take place from behind 
a curtain (Aidjab) or a wall (djdar). In time, however, 
his shrine, together with that of his grandson, the 
ninth Imam Muhammad al-Djawad {q.v.], became 
one of the most important centres of pilgrimage in 
“Irak [see KAZIMAYN]. 

The number of al-Kazim’s offspring as given in the 
sources varies between 33 and 60. Some accounts 
refer to 18 (or 19) sons and 23 daughters. According 
to one report, al-Kazim (for unexplained reasons) for- 
bade his daughters to marry; none did so except Umm 
Salama, who was married in Egypt to al-Kasim b. 
Muhammad b. Dja‘far b. Muhammad (al-Ya‘kubi, 
ii, 415). 

Al-Kazim was renowned for his piety. The ascetic 
Shakik b. Ibrahim al-Balkhi (d. 194/809-10), who saw 
him in 149/766-7 in al-Kadisiyya, believed him to be 
a holy man (wali allah/min al-abdal) (al-Tabari, Dala?il 
al-imama, 155; al-Nabhani, Dyam:‘ karamat al-awliya?, 
Cairo 1329, ii, 269-70, and the Sifis Ma‘rif al- 
Karkhi (d. 200/815-6 [9.v.]) and Bishr al-Hafi (d. 
227/841-2 [q.v.]) are likewise associated with him (H. 
Algar, Imam Musa al-Kazim and Sufi Tradition, in 
Islamic Culture, \xiv (1990), 1-14). Al-Kazim was also 
a competent polemicist; as a youth he reduced Abu 
Hanifa {q.v.] to silence; and Christians who came to 
him to discuss religious issues were won over to Islam. 


Various miracles are attributed to him. Al-Rida 
reports that he already spoke in his cradle. Indeed, it 
was from the cradle that he told the Kifan Shi‘T 
Ya‘kub al-Sarradj to alter the name he had given his 
newborn daughter, since that name (al-Humayra’, a 
nickname of ‘A?isha) was hated by God. (It is note- 
worthy, however, that according to some Shi‘T 
sources, including al-Mufid’s Irshdd, one of al- 
Kazim’s daughters was herself called ‘A?isha.) He 
could speak all languages, and conversed with birds 
and animals (including a lion). When he touched a 
truncated tree, it became green and bore fruit. 

Al-Kazim’s death led to the creation of a particular 
Shi‘i branch. Those Shi‘is who denied that he had 
died, claiming that he had gone into concealment and 
would return as Mahdi, were called by their 
opponents al-wakifa, ‘‘those who stop’’, because they 
ended the line of Imams with him and disputed the 
transfer of the imamate to his son. They were also 
known pejoratively as al-mamtura (short for kilab mam- 
tura, ‘‘rain-drenched dogs’’, referring either to their 
lowly state or to their smell which, like that of wet 
dogs, was supposedly more offensive than that of a 
cadaver). Many Wakifis, mostly Kufans, defended 
the occultation (ghayba) of the seventh Imam in special 
works, of which only the titles (and some excerpts) 
survive; the youngest of these authors, al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. SamAa‘a al-Sayrafi al-Kufi, died in 
263/876-7. The Wakifiyya, the oldest example of a 
“‘Sevener’’ Shi‘T group, appear to have fused towards 
the end of the 3rd/9th century with the Twelvers, who 
adopted the Wakiff model of the occultation of the last 
Imam (see Halm, Schia, 38-9). In contrast, the 
Twelver doctrine of the ‘‘lesser’’ and ‘‘greater’’ 
occultations does not appear to be of Wakifi origin. 
Instead, it is adumbrated by traditions such as the one 
in which Dja‘far al-Sadik (referring perhaps to the two 
occasions on which al-Kazim was to be taken away 
from Medina) predicts that his son will disappear 
twice (inna li-Abi ’l-Hasan ghaybatayn), so that some 
men will claim that he has died (al-Tiisi, K. al-Ghayba, 
38; cf. E. Kohlberg, From Imamiyya to Ithna‘ashariyya, 
in BSOAS, xxxix (1976], 531-2). 

The Wakifi split may have been occasioned by 
financial, and not just religious, considerations. Al- 
Kazim had agents (kuwwam or wukala?) in various 
places, and after his death some of them are said to 
have refused to hand over to al-Rida the monies 
entrusted to them, arguing that Misa was the last 
Imam. One of them was the Kifan Mansir b, Yanus 
Buzurg; others were ‘Ali b. Abi Hamza al-Bata?ini, 
who ts said to have been entrusted with 30,000 dinars, 
Ziyad b. Marwan al-Kandi, who kept 70,000 dinars, 
and al-Kazim’s agent in Egypt, ‘Uthman b. ‘Isa al- 
‘Amiri al-Ru?asi (Ruwasi), who in addition to a great 
deal of money also had five (or six) female slaves 
(dawari), bought with the Imam’s money. According 
to some reports, ‘Uthm4n later repented, freed the 
slaves and returned the money; other accounts 
indicate that he refused to hand back the money, but 
freed the slaves and married them off (al-Kishshi, 
Ridjal, 499-500; Ibn Babawayh, ‘Uyin, i, 92; al- 
Nadjashi, Ridja@l, Kumm 1407, 300, no. 817). 

Al-Kazim played a significant role among some 
ShiF ghulat. The Khattabi al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al- 
Dju‘fi is said to have visited him in his Baghdad 
prison and to have looked after him; al-Kazim 
referred to him as his ‘‘second father’’. The Kifan 
gnostic Muhammad b. Bashir (or Bushayr), the 
eponymous founder of the Bashariyya, believed in al- 
Kazim’s divinity and claimed that al-Kazim had not 
died but had merely gone into concealment and would 
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return as Mahdi; Bashir is said to have claimed that 
he himself was Imam (or prophet) pending al-Kazim’s 
return (see Halm, Gnosis, 215, 235-9). 

Sunni authors generally regard al-Kazim as a 
trustworthy traditionist who, however, transmitted 
only a few traditions. A Musnad Misé al-Kazim of Abi 
Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Shafii al-Bazzaz 
(d. 354/965) is extant (GAS, i, 191). Among Twelver 
Shi‘is, al-Kazim is credited with numerous supplica- 
tions, with answers to legal queries (including ques- 
tions addressed to him by his brother ‘Ali b. Dja‘far, 
cf. GAS, i, 535, no. 21), and with a Wastyya fi ’l-‘akl, 
addressed to Hisham b. al-Hakam. The Wasztyya is 
preserved in a shorter and a longer version (al-Kulini, 
al-Kaft, i, 13-20, Ibn Shu‘ba, Tuhaf al-‘ukul, 283-97 
respectively). 

Al-Kazim’s descendants, known as Musawis, are 
said to account for some 70% of all sayyids in present- 
day Persia (Amir Tahiri, The spirit of Allah, London 
1985, 26-7). 
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MUSA SHAHAWAT#®, Abi Muhammad, a poet 
of Medina considerably less known than his brother 
Isma‘il b. Yasar [g.v.], with the result that Yakat, who 
devotes an article to him, calls him Misa b. Bashshar; 
he gives him the nisba of al-Kurashi, as the person in 
question was in fact a mawla of Kuraysh, variously 
associated with the Bani Taym b. Murra, with the 
Bani Sahm or even with Sulayman b. Abi 
Khaythama al-‘Adawi (of the ‘Adi b. Ka‘b b. 
Lu?ayy). Since the reason for his cognomen has been 
forgotten, numerous explanations have been sug- 
gested: he was a beggar who made a pretence of weep- 
ing to influence the owner of an item which he 
coveted; when ‘Abd Allah b. Dja‘far b. Abi Talib 
[g.2.] wanted something, he readily purchased the 
article in question, deducting a small commission for 
the service; he imported sugar and other appetising 
confections to Medina; finally, he used the word 
Shahawat in one of his verses; it is probable that none 
of these explanations is valid. 

Although resident in Medina, Musa Shahawat 
often visited Damascus, being highly esteemed by the 
Umayyad caliphs; however, from a politico-religious 
point of view, although he sided with the Zubayrids 
and praised Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr and Hamza b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. al-Zubayr, he does not seem to have 
had any particularly decisive opinions. In any case, 
his surviving epigrans show no evidence that his 
foreign origin inspired Shu‘ubi sentiments in him. He 
took the opportunity to address laudatory verses to 
Fatima bint al-Husayn, while the fact that he had 
dealings with Sa‘id b. Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
“Uthmani—of whom he was rather critical—and of 
Sa‘id b. Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah... b. Asid—who helped 
him in purchasing a slave—have produced conflicting 
opinions among those writers who have discussed his 
work. It is probable that his output was not particu- 
larly abundant; all that remain are a few fragments of 
compositions written to meet specific circumstances 
—eulogies and epigrams—and this poet owes his 
escape from obscurity to the use of his verses by such 
eminent musicians as Ma‘bad [@.2.]. 
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MUS‘AB sb. ‘Azsp ALLAH b. Mus‘ab b. Thabit b. 

SAbd Allah b. al-Zubayr b. al-“Awwam at-zuBayri, 
Abi ‘Abd Allah, genealogist who owes his fame to 
two works, the Kitab al-Nasab al-kabir, considered to be 
lost, and the Kitab Nasab Kuraysh, edited by E. Lévi- 
Provencal, Cairo 1953. 

This Kurayshite was born in Medina, probably in 
156/773, a descendant of the Companion al-Zubayr b. 
al-“Awwam [q.v. ]. He followed the teaching of various 
masters, including Malik b. Anas (q.v.], before settl- 
ing at Baghdad where he died, at the age of 80, on 2 
ShawwéAl 236/8 April 851 (the Fihrist, however, makes 
him die in 233, at the age of 93). In the capital, he 
transmitted not only his own information on 
genealogical matters, but also traditions of a historical 
character (especially on the ayyam al-‘Arab {q.v.] and 
hadiths which he had from Malik and other muhaddiths 
who were less famous; among his pupils, Abu 
Khaythama and his son [see 1BN ABI KHAYTHAMA] are 
the best known. He was also something of a poet, and 
the author of the Aghani has preserved (v, 130-1) the 
funeral eulogy which he composed on Ishak al- 
Mawsili [g.v.| and some verses written in praise of 
other personalities (i, 53, ii, 130, viii, 23, 25, xii, 111, 
xv, 159, 160, xx, 182). Whilst Ibn al-Nadim accuses 
Mus‘ab’s father ‘Abd Allah of being the worst of men 
and reproaches him for being hostile to the ‘Alids, 
Abu ’]-Faradj does not seem to share this opinion at 
all, since he says (Makati al-Talibiyyin, 285) that he 
took part in the revolt of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Hasan al-Muthanna [q.v.] and cites verses of his 
in which he deplores the fate reserved by al-Mansur 
for al-Hasan b. Mu‘awiya ... b. Dja‘far b. Abi Talib, 
who had also followed the rebel (op. cit., 300 ff.); he 
relates also his involvement with Yahya b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Hasan (op. cit., 463 ff.) without open hostility 
(see also, on this point, al-Tabari, iii, 620-4). One 
might perhaps be tempted to attribute to ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mus‘ab’s alleged reputation the comparative 
obscurity into which his son’s work fell (though it was 
however utilised by al-Baladhuri, al-Tabari and other 
historians, especially those of al-Andalus), but it 
seems rather that Mus‘ab was to some extent eclipsed 
by his nephew al-Zubayr b. Bakkar (d. 256/870 
[g.v.]), who nevertheless used extensively for his Kitab 
Nasab Kuraysh wa-akhbarihim the documentation col- 
lected together by his uncle. It is furthermore from 
this latter that subsequent biographers took their flat- 
tering judgement of Mus‘ab, stressing his dignity, 
knowledge, nobility, eloquence, etc. It is nevertheless 
noteworthy that Ibn al-Kalbi, in his Djamhara (Tab. 
19 concerning Kuraysh) cites only one son of ‘Abd 
Allah, Bakkar, and completely ignores the latter’s 
brother Mus‘ab. 

The K. Nasab Kuraysh is artificially divided into 12 
djuz’s, in each case preceded by the list of transmit- 
ters, always the same ones: Ibn Abi Khaythama of 
Baghdad, Ibn Djamil and Muhammad b. Mu‘awiya 
al-Marwani of al-Andalus. In Lévi-Provengal’s judge- 
ment, it is a ‘‘document of outstanding importance 
for the history of the beginnings of Islam, and in par- 
ticular, for that of the first four caliphs’’. One might 
add that it provides items of information of a 
sociological nature, in particular, on polygamy and on 
the remarriage of widows and divorced women, and 
that the writer of the present article based himself 


exclusively on the Nasab Kuraysh in his attempt to give 
an answer to the question, Can one find out the birth 
rate in the time of the Prophet? and to propose a 
method which can be utilised for matters concerning 
historical demography (in J/ESHO, xiv/2 [1971], 
107-35). 

Bibliography: There is a notice on Mus‘ab, by 
Lévi-Provencal and in French and Arabic, in the 
introductions to his edition of the K. Nasab Kuraysh; 
the biographies of him in the Fthrist (ed. Cairo, 160) 
and in al-Khatib al-Baghdadi’s Ta°rikh Baghdad 
(Cairo 1349/1931, xiii, 112-14, no. 7097) are repro- 
duced in the Arabic introduction. See also, in addi- 
tion to the references given in the article, Bukhari, 
Ta*rikh, iv/1, 354; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, v, 325, vii/2, 
84; Dhahabi, Mizaén al-i‘tudal, iii, 173; Sam‘ant, 
Ansab, 271; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhid al-Tahdhib, x, 162- 
4; Ibn Abi ’I-Hadid, Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, iv, 482; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, ii, 86; Brockelmann, S I, 
212; Sezgin, GAS, i, 271-2. (Cu. PELLaT) 
MUS‘AB 3. SUMAYR, Companion of the 

Prophet Muhammad of the Kuraysh clan of ‘Abd 
al-Dar. The son of rich parents, this handsome young 
man had already attracted attention by his elegant 
appearance when Muhammad’s preaching made so 
deep an impression upon him that he abandoned the 
advantages of his social position to join the dispersed 
adherents of the Prophet. Tradition dilates on the 
contrast between his former luxurious life and later 
poverty but these, like such stories in general, are 
somewhat suspicious. 

When his parents endeavoured to prevent him 
taking part in the worship of the believers, he went 
with several of the faithful to Abyssinia from which he 
returned, however, before the Hidjra of 622. The 
Prophet thought highly of him and sent him after the 
first meeting at ‘Akaba as a missionary to Medina 
where he won a number of followers for Islam. 
According to some traditions, he on this occasion, 
following the practice of the Jews, introduced the cor- 
porate Friday salat, which, however, as was noted as 
early as by Misa b. ‘Ukba [g¢.v.], others ascribe to the 
Medinan As‘ad b. Zurara, while others in an effort at 
harmonising say that As‘ad conducted the corporate 
salat during the absence of Mus‘ab. 

At Badr and at Uhud, he carried the Prophet’s ban- 
ner in memory of the old privilege of the ‘Abd al-Dar; 
he met his death in the latter battle, i.e. in 3/625. 
With what ardour he adopted the new teaching is seen 
from his attitude to his mother, who is depicted as a 
most lovable character, and particularly from his 
words at the capture of his brother in the battle of 
Badr. His wife was Hanna bint Djahsh of Asad of 
Kuraysh. 

Bibliography: Misa b. ‘Ukba, ed. Sachau in 
SBPr.Ak.W. (1904), 451; Ibn Hisham, 208, 241, 
289-90, 459-60, 487, 560, 566, 586; Tabari, i, 
1182, 1213-15, 1337, 1386, 1394, 1404, 1425; 
Wakidi, tr. Wellhausen, 49, 68, 79, 106, 114, 135, 
143; Ibn Sa‘d, iti/1, 81-6; iii/2, 139; Nawawt, ed. 
Wiastenfeld, 556-7; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, [saba, 
ed. Sprenger, iii, 861; Wensinck, Mohammed en de 
Joden te Medina, 111-12; Buhl, Das Leben Muham- 
mad’s, Leipzig 1930, 186, 214, 257; Caetani, Annali 
dell Islam, i and ii, index s.v.; W.M. Watt, Muham- 
mad at Mecca, Oxford 1953, 145, 178. 

(F. Bunt) 

MUS‘AB 8. at-ZUBAYR, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH or 
Abu ‘Isa, son of the famous Companion of the 
Prophet al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam [q.v.] and 
brother of the anti-caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr 
[g.v.]. Handsome, chivalrous, generous to the utmost 
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degree of prodigality, he resembled his older brother 
and the Zubayrid family only in his courage and out- 
bursts of severity in repression. 

He began his military career at the outset of the 
caliphate of Marwan b. al-Hakam, with an ill- 
conceived expedition in Palestine. His name has gone 
down in history chiefly owing to his campaign, in his 
capacity as governor of ‘Irak, against al-Mukhtar b. 
Abi ‘Ubayd [¢.v.], who was occupying Kiifa and con- 
straining him to exercise his authority only in the 
region of Basra. It was in fact to put an end to the dis- 
turbance created by this Shit rebel that his brother 
‘Abd Allah had in 67/686 entrusted him with respon- 
sibility for the ‘Irak province. On his arrival in Basra, 
he pronounced a threatening khutha which led to the 
expectation of an energetic action; alluding to the sur- 
names given to his predecessors, Babba and Kuba‘, 
he stated that he claimed for himself that of ‘‘butcher’’ 
(djazzar). Nevertheless, he was soon to display his con- 
cern for those under his administration by ordering 
the construction, in order to limit the spreading of the 
Batiha [g.v.], of a dike to which he gave his name, 
while he appropriated for himself the lands thus 
gained from the marshes (‘Abd al-Malik was later to 
concede them to his followers). 

It was shortly after his arrival in Basra that he 
began his struggle against al-Mukhtar, whose sup- 
porters he defeated at al-Madhar [see MAySAN] then at 
Harira? [q.v.] before going to besiege him in Kifa. at 
the invitation, moreover, of the town’s inhabitants, 
worn down by the yoke that he was imposing on them. 
After a siege of four months, al-Mukhtar was killed in 
an attempt at a sortie, on 14 Ramadan 67/3 April 687, 
and Mus‘ab executed a considerable number of his 
supporters, which earned him as many enemies as his 
victims had relatives. 

However, it was not long before these successes 
upset his brother, who recalled him, but had to give 
way to pressure from the ‘Iraki population who 
demanded his return. The revolt of al-Mukhtar being 
suppressed, he was forced to concern himself with the 
threat presented to ‘Irak by the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Marwan. With difficulty he blocked the 
way of ‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Hurr, sent to provoke a 
counter-revolution, but an analogous attempt on 
Basra by the Umayyad Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Khalid b. Asid (see the Arabic index of the Murad; al- 
dhahab, ed. Pellat) failed. By dealing severely with the 
Basrans favourable to the latter, Mus‘ab alienated the 
most influential personalities in the town who entered 
into negotiations with the Marwanids, before declar- 
ing themselves openly in their favour. In 70/689-90 
the Zubayrid governor had, in addition, to put an end 
to the depredations carried out by the Zandj [¢.v.] in 
the region of Basra. The following year, a Syrian 
army commanded by the same Khalid came to camp 
at Djufrat Nafi‘/Djufrat Khalid, hence the name 
Djufriyya given to these troops; Mus‘ab raised an 
army with difficulty and gained only a semi-victory 
over his adversary. Furthermore, he could not for 
long resist the population, who were showing them- 
selves more and more hostile, while the Umayyad 
pressure increased. Nevertheless, the troops massed at 
Badjumayra avoided engaging in hostilities, and it 
was only when Mus‘ab moved towards Dayr al- 
Djathalik [g.v.] that events came to a head. Besides, 
his position was critical, the Basrans having refused to 
follow him. The best troops of the province were far 
away with al-Muhallab, engaged in an interminable 
campaign against the Kharidjis. The troops around 
the Zubayrid displayed only moderate enthusiasm. 
His officers, tired of his iron hand, were prepared to 


betray him and entered into negotiations with ‘Abd 
al-Malik. The Marwdanid was not stingy in his pro- 
mises. He also tried to negotiate with Mus‘ab, who, 
learning of the perfidy of his followers, rejected all 
offers and decided to die like a brave man. Among his 
followers Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar [g.v.] alone fought 
vigorously in the battle; the others folded their arms 
during the fighting or went over to the Syrian ranks. 
©Abd al-Malik offered Mus‘ab his life for the last time 
with the government of ‘Irak, but in vain. Thrown 
from his horse, the Zubayrid received the coup-de- 
grace from an avenging Bakri, ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Zabyan. This took place about the middle of Djumada 
I 72/October 691. ‘Abd al-Malik mourned him and 
ordered his poets to commemorate his heroic end. 
Mus‘ab’s great generosity earned him numerous 
eulogies from poets. He is also famous in particular 
for the fact that he had in his harem the two most 
independent and haughtiest women of the time, 
belonging to the most undoubted aristocracy of Islam, 
‘A?isha bint Talha [g.v.], and Sukayna bt. al-Husayn 
b. SAI [g.v.]. 

This privilege did not prevent his brother ‘Abd 
Allah from receiving the news of his death with the 
utmost indifference and even of his reproaching him 
for being too fond of women, by way of a funerary 
oration. He was also able to reproach him for 
rudeness and being inclined to insults which he 
uttered against his adversaries, whose weak points 
and more or less falsified genealogies he made efforts 
to acquaint himself with in order the better to combat 
them. 
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AL-MUKHTAR B. ABI SUBAYD. 

cS (H. Lammens-[Cu. PELiat]) 

MUSABAKA [see MayDAn]. 

AL-MUSABBIHAT (4.) ‘‘those which give 
praise’’, the name given to the group of Kur’anic 
suras from the middle Medinan peirod, LVII, LIX, 
LXI, LXII, LXIV, so-called because they begin with 
the phrase sabbaha or yusabbihu li *llah. The designation 
seems to be old; cf. Muslim, Zakat, trad. 119. See fur- 
ther, Ndldeke-Schwally, G des Q, i, 186, 245, ii, 45; 


and KuR?AN, 7, towards the end. (Ep.) 
AL-MUSABBIHI, Fatimid historian (366-420/ 
977-1030). 


Al-Amir al-Mukhtar ‘Izz al-Mulk Abu ‘Abd Allah 
or Aba ‘Ubayd Allah Muhammad b. Abi ’I-Kasim 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Ahmad b. Isma‘il b. ‘Abd al-Aziz al- 
Harrani al-Musabbihi al-Katib, of a family originally 
from Harran in the Djazira, was born at Fustat Misr 
on Sunday, 10 Radjab 366/4 March 977 and died in 
the same town in Rabi‘ II 420/April-May 1030. Con- 
trary to the conventions of the Fatimid period, a time 
when professional soldiers were Berbers, Turks, 
negroes, Slavs, Sicilians, Persians, Daylamis, or 
Arabs descended from a great tribal family, al- 
Musabbihi, although a Sunni citizen of Fustat, 
entered military service, wa-kana ‘ala ztyy al-adjnad. 
The post of governor of Kays and of Bahnasa which 
he held at the outset and the military title of amir given 
to him by his biographers seem to confirm the fact. 
Later, he was appointed head of the diwan al-tartib (or 
al-ratib, which should not be confused with the diwan 
al-ratib. which was concerned with military pay), 
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equivalent to the post of general secretary of the cen- 
tral administration. However, he lived until his death 
in Fustat Misr, a short distance from the Nile and the 
Mosque of ‘Amr. Returning from his daily work in 
the city of Cairo, every evening he encountered in this 
venerable mosque the friends of his father (who died 
at Misr Fustat in 400/1009-10), and his own friends, 
men of traditional Islamic culture, often of Syrian 
origin. A devout Sunni, he nevertheless loyally served 
the Fatimid régime and was particularly attached to 
the personality and subsequently to the memory of the 
Imam al-Hakim, who had been the only member of 
this dynasty to mingle on familiar terms, at the outset 
of his reign, with the inhabitants of Fustat. 

Al-Musabbihi is known as a prolific and versatile 
writer who addressed, in the tradition of al-Djahiz, 
the most diverse of subjects: practical psychology, sex- 
ology, cookery, grammar and law. Ibn Khallikan and 
Ibn Sa‘id al-Andalusi provide a detailed list of his 
works and specify the number of pages, exceeding a 
thousand in some cases, thirteen thousand for the 
history of Egypt, approximately forty thousand in 
total. Almost all of these works disappeared at a very 
early stage, and the authors who mention them know 
only their titles and length. Apart from a few brief 
quotations from his history dispersed among later 
compilations, the only specimen of his writing which 
has survived into the present is a single manuscript 
preserved in the Escorial in Spain, an ancient but not 
autographical manuscript, the fortieth chapter of his 
history of Egypt, recording events of a few months of 
the year 414/1023-4 and the greater part of the year 
415/1024-5. This manuscript also contains poems and 
letters by various authors with whom al-Musabbihi 
was acquainted. This section provides an insight into 
the contemporary literary composition, in elegant 
prose and poetry, of Egypt and ‘Irak at the beginning 
of the 5th/11th century. The dedications and com- 
mentaries on authors also contain details of interest to 
the historian, particularly with regard to the conver- 
sion to Islam of the Jacobite bishop of Takrit, Aba 
Musallam Musharraf b. ‘Ubayd Allah, in 407/1016- 
17, a bishop who conducted a correspondence with al- 
Wazir al-Maghribi [g.v.]. This Musharraf may be 
compared with Markus in Mari Sulayman, Akhbar 
fatarika kursi al-mashrik, ed. Gismondi, Rome 1899, 
115-6. Elsewhere, in ‘Iraki Christian circles, it was 
claimed that the Shr‘ al-Wazir al-Maghribi [see aL- 
MAGHRIBI, BANU, 4.] was for his part converted to 
Christianity. Finally, to correct Milward, 158-63, 
who has omitted to point out a major error in the 
manuscript, al-Ma‘arri for al-Maghribi, see Nassar, 
106-7. 

The first page of this manuscript contains a note 
written by al-Makrizi declaring that he has read it and 
has found it useful. It may be noted that the two afore- 
mentioned years are dealt with in greater detail in the 
latter’s Jtt?“az al-hunafa? than the earlier years, which 
appear in skeletal fashion. Although a number of the 
pages consulted by al-Makrizi have disappeared since 
the 9th/15th century, it is possible to follow the latter’s 
method of working by comparing the text which he 
utilised with the history that he wrote. 

The complete version of al-Musabbihi’s chronicle 
of Egypt seems to have disappeared at a very early 
stage, since the passages quoted by later historians are 
concentrated within relatively short periods of time. 
Egyptian sources regarding the last years of the 
imamate of al-Hakim, the regency exercised by his 
sister, and the first years of the imamate of al-Zahir 
are particularly sparse. In view of the general 
atmosphere of suspicion and the re-assertion of 


authority over the Sunni population of Fustat Misr by 
the apparatus of the Fatimid state, after a period in 
which al-Hakim had seemed willing to listen to public 
opinion, it is possible that ideological control was 
imposed on official historiography and that a certain 
number of texts, including the writings of al- 
Musabbihi, were spontaneously destroyed. For traces 
of al-Musabbihi (the years 345/956-7 and 368- 
415/978-1025) in later Egyptian historiography, see 
Cl. Cahen, Quelques chroniques anciennes relatives aux der- 
niers Fatimides, in BIFAO, xxxvii (1937). According to 
Ayman Fuad Sayyid, Lumiéres nouvelles sur quelques 
sources de l’histotre fatimide, in Annales Islamologiques, xiii 
(1977), al-Makrizi possessed the 34th chapter which is 
said to have dealt with the year 395/1004-5. See also 
Th. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la domination 
fatimide, Damascus 1989, ii, 393-4. 

The complete title which he gave to the history of 
Egypt, Akhbar Misr wa-fadailuha wa-‘adja*ibuha wa- 
tawaifuha wa-gharaibuha wa-ma biha min al-bika‘ wa ’l- 
Gthar wa-siyar man hallaha wa-halla ghayrahaé min al-wulat 
wa ’l-kudat wa ’l-a?imma wa ’l-khulafa’, shows that he 
was passionately attached to this land, a passion 
shared by an earlier historian, Ibn Zulak, author of 
the Fada>il Misr, and later to be demonstrated by al- 
Makrizi with his Kahitat. 

Al-Musabbihi writes the history of the present. He 
records events day-by-day and then, at the end of the 
year, puts together the obituaries of people whom he 
considers important and who have died during the 
preceding twelve months. The same death is thus 
sometimes reported twice; in the second version, time 
having alleviated the shock caused by the news of the 
death, judgment of the deceased person may have 
been modified. He records the various aspects of life 
in Fustat: road accidents, thefts, misdemeanours and 
crimes, public punishments, hippopotami wallowing 
in the Nile. He is regularly obliged to consult record 
of the low-level police authorities in Fustat and those 
of the higher police authorities based at al-Kata°i‘. 

He is also aware of proceedings in the 
administrative centre of Cairo, where he is present 
every morning. He records all the political gossip of 
an age in which the struggle for power is extremely 
violent. Military commanders and civil admin- 
istrators resort to all sorts of weapons, including 
the use of informers and the dissemination of forged 
documents, in order to discredit their opponents in 
the eyes of the Imam al-Zahir, a credulous youth 
mainly preoccupied with recreation. Al-Musabbihi 
describes in detail the spectacular ceremonies of 
homage to the Imam which took place at the Palace. 
Curiously, he describes with equal attention to detail 
both those at which he is present and those which he 
misses on account of illness. Al-Musabbihi regards 
with considerable suspicion the entourage of Sitt al- 
Mulk and, after the death of the latter, the cabal of 
courtiers which gathered around the young al-Zahir. 
He seems to regret the passing of the time of the caliph 
al-Hakim. 

He is particularly interested in news brought back 
from Syria by the postal service. This province, pros- 
perous at the beginning of 414, was in 415 subjected 
to a very violent Bedouin invasion, and al-Musabbihi 
suggests that the mistrust of the central authorities 
towards the commander-in-chief, al-Duzbari, was 
partially to blame for this. Al-Makrizi did not pro- 
perly understand the text which he had before him, 
and he invented out of nothing a continuation of 
preceding events, a continuation which he introduced 
under the year 415 in the J¢“az and which contains 
errors and contradictions. ° 
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A consummate historian, al-Musabbihi gives 
precise accounts of economic affairs. With the aid of 
his chronicle, it has been possible to sketch an analysis 
of the differential evolution of wholesale and retail 
prices at the time of a famine suffered at Fustat (Th. 
Bianquis, Une crise frumentaire dans l’Egypte fatimide, in 
JESHO xxiii [1978], 67-101). Similarly, the precision 
of his description of state financial institutions 
facilitates a better understanding of the budget, 
expenses and receipts, of the Fatimid state (idem, Le 
fonctionnement financier des diwans centraux dans l’Egypte 
fatimide, contribution to the Symposium marking the 
year 1400 of the hijra, Damascus 1980). 

Bibliography: Editions in chronological 
order: 

I. Historical aspects: A. partial edition, C.H. 

Becker, Beitrdge zur Geschichte Agyptens unter dem 

Islam, Strassburg 1902. B. complete edition, 
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IFAO, Cairo 1984. 
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_ (Tu. Branguis) 

AL-MUS‘ABI, Asu ’t-TayyrB MvHAMMAD B. 
HAtim, official and poet in both Arabic and Persian 
in Bukhara under the Samanids, flor. early 4th/10th 
century. Better-known in his time as a statesman than 
as a poet, he was a boon-companion, then chief- 
secretary (‘amid-i diwan-t risdlat) and finally vizier in 
the reign of Amir Nasr b. Ahmad (301-31/914-43); 
but he fell from power, and opposing the appointment 
of the new vizier Aba ‘Ali al-Djayhani [see at- 
DJAYHANI in Suppl.] in ca. 326/938, was executed 
(Bayhaki, Tarikh-1 Bayhaki, ed. Ghani and Fayyad, 

107; Gardizi, Zayn al-akhbar, ed. Nazim, 32; Barthold, 
Turkestan’, 245). 

Al-Tha‘alibi (Yatima, iv, 15-16, ed. Cairo, iv, 97-8, 
tr. Barbier de Meynard, in JA, ser. 5, vol. i [1853], 
196-7) gives specimens of his Arabic verses, whilst G. 
Lazard gives what survives of his Persian ones (Les 
premiers foétes persans (IX*-X* stécles), Tehran-Paris 
1342/1964, i, 23, 74-5, ii, 48-9); according to Lazard, 
the fact that Aba Hatim al-Razi (read thus for 
Lazard’s ‘‘al-Sidjistani’’) [g.v.] appears to have 
dedicated to him a work on the Karamita [g.v.] may 





indicate that al-Mus‘abi had Isma‘ili sympathies, 
such trends of thought being known to have existed in 
Transoxania during Nasr b. Ahmad’s reign (cf. Bar- 
thold, op. cit., 242-4). 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but for fur- 

ther references, see Lazard, of. cit., i, 23. 

. (C.E. Boswortx) 

MUSADARA (a.). 

1. In mathematics, musddarat are premisses or 
postulates (Grk. attyyata). See al-Kharazmi, 
Mafatth al-‘ulum, ed. van Vloten, 203; E. Wiedemann, 
Beitrag XIV, in SBPMS Erl., x1 (1908), 4 and n. 2 = 
Aufsdtze zur arabischen Wissenschafisgeschichte, Hildes- 
heim 1970, i, 403. 

2. In the administrative terminology of the 
mediaeval Islamic caliphate, musddara is firstly 
“an agreement with someone over the payment 
of taxation due’’, according to al-Khwarazmi, op. 
cit., 62 (the synonym of mufaraka); cf. C.E. Bosworth, 
Abi ‘Abdallah al-Khwarazmi on the technical terms of the 
secretary’s art, in JESHO, xii (1969), 138. 

The most-frequently found meaning for this term 
is, however, ‘‘the mulcting of an official of his 
(usually) ill-gotten gains or spoils of office’. The 
meaning here seems to stem from that above, via the 
idea of compelling an official to account for his finan- 
cial gains, and then to forcible confiscation, often with 
violence and torture; or it may be, as Fleischer sug- 
gested (Kleinere Schriften, ii, 593), that we have here a 
denominative verb from sadr ‘‘breast’’, sc. ‘‘to place 
one’s breast directly up against someone, to confront 
someone’’. See the discussion by A. Fischer in 
ZDMG, Ixiv (1910), 481-4. 

Whatever the etymology, the usage is clear in texts 
which deal with administrative affairs from the 
3rd/9th century onwards (al-Tabari, al-Mas‘idi, al- 
Tantkhi, Miskawayh, Hilal al-Sabi?, etc.), in which 
we find not only musadara but also the terms mutalaba 
and munazara with the same connotation of ‘‘seeking 
out, requiring an accounting, exacting, extorting 
money’’. The practice of requiring officials to 
disgorge at least part of the spoils from their official 
duties dates back to Umayyad times, and was prac- 
tised e.g. by al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf [g.v.] (Lok- 
kegaard, 162). The origins of a special organ of the 
administration for this purpose, given in the 3rd- 
4th/9th-10th centuries the name of diwan al-musadarat 
or diwan al-musadarin [see DIWAN. i] are ‘Abbasid, and 
may lie in the special treasury the bayt mal al-mazalim, 
which al-Mansur set up for keeping the illegally- 
obtained monies recovered from dismissed financial 
agents, monies which were eventually restored to their 
original owners by al-Mahdi (al-Tabari, iii, 415-16, 
Eng. tr. H. Kennedy, Albany 1990, 119; Levy, Soczal 
structure, 307). From the end of al-Ma’min’s 
caliphate, the diwan al-musddara takes definite shape, 
and the process of extracting money from dismissed 
officials becomes general under al-Wathik; Sourdel 
has suggested that the caliphate’s financial position 
worsened at this time through the expenses of the 
move to Samarra and increased interference in the 
running of the administration by the Turkish military 
(Viztrat, i, 264). Al-Wathik’s vizier Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Malik b. al-Zayyat distinguished himself by 
his relentless harrying of secretaries and officials, but 
was hoist with his own petard when the new caliph al- 
Mutawakkil subjected him to torture and death in Ibn 
al-Zayyat’s own tannur, an iron cylinder with spikes 
inside it (cf. the Iron Maiden of Nuremburg) which he 
had used for the musddara of his victims (see al- 
Mas‘tdi, Murddj, vii, 194-5 = § 2878; Sourdel, i, 
261-4, 268-9; art. IBN AL-zAyYAT). Under al- 
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Mutawakkil also, we hear of Nadjah b. Salama, the 
secretary in charge of the diwdn al-tawki< but also 
charged with the inspecting and hunting down of tax 
officials suspected of misappropriation (al-tatabbuS “ala 
’l-Summal; al-Tabari, iii, 1440, Eng. tr. J.L. Kraemer, 
Albany, 1989, 157, and Sourdel, i, 280-1). Enormous 
sums were extracted by these means; thus Ahmad b. 
al-Khasib al-Djardjara’i, formerly secretary to the 
Turkish general Ashnas and later vizier to al- 
Muntasir, was made to disgorge a million dinars by 
Ibn al-Zayyat towards the end of al-Wathik’s reign 
(Sourdel, i, 261-4). 

As the finances of the caliphate became in the 
4th/10th century under al-Muktadir and his suc- 
cessors more and more parlous, the process of 
musadara, almost always accompanied by torture and 
beatings, became the norm to which financial officials 
relinquishing their posts were subjected. In the time of 
al-Muktadir’s vizier Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd Allah al- 
Khakani, the director of the diwwan al-musadarin Ahmad 
b. Yahya b. Abi ’I-Bagh] and then Ibn Thawaba were 
given the task of extracting money from the previous 
vizier Ibn al-Furat [g.v.] and his partisans and of deal- 
ing with their confiscated lands and property 
(Sourdel, ii, 395-6). At the end of Ibn al-Furat’s third 
and last vizierate 311-12/923-4), 2 million dinars were 
extracted from Ibn al-Furat and 3 million from his son 
al-Muhassin (Sourdel, ii, 432-4, cf. 416-18, 646-7); it 
will be noted that, since the process of musadara was 
now largely automatic, having been thus mulcted was 
not an obstacle to an official being taken back into ser- 
vice again. 

The practice was taken over by some at least of the 
succession states to the ‘Abbasid caliphate, e.g. by the 
Ghaznawids [g.v.] in the East. At the fall in 416/1025 
of Mahmid of Ghazna’s vizier Ahmad b. Hasan 
Maymandi [q.v.], one of the latter’s enemies was 
brought specially from Khurasan to act as mustakhridj 
[¢.v.] ‘‘extractor of information, ferreter out of hidden 
wealth’’, and other high officials were roughly 
handled after dismissal. That suffered by Mahmad’s 
former treasurer Ahmad Inaltigin is said to have been 
a contributory cause of his later rebellion as governor 
in India in 424/1033 (Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their 
empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran, 71-2, 77). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 

the article): H. Bowen, The life and times of SAli b. 

‘Isa, ‘The Good Vizier’, Cambridge 1928, passim; 

Spuler, Iran, 322-3, 372-3; F. Lokkegaard, Islamic 

taxation in the classic period, Copenhagen 1950, 161-3; 

E. Tyan, Institutions de droit public musulman. 1. Le 

califat, Paris 1954, 422; R. Levy, The soctal structure 

of Islam, Cambridge 1957, 307-8; D. Sourdel, Le 
viztrat Sabbaside, index, s.v. amendes. 
(C.E. Boswortn) 

3. In the Ottoman empire. This term alluded to 
the confiscation to the Ottoman treasury of the pro- 
perty of deceased and/or dismissed officials and other 
persons. It is for the seizure of an official’s property 
in his lifetime that the term musddara is strictly 
appropriate; yet such a practice occurred only when 
the officials acquired the riches in question by 
improper means or were otherwise deserving of 
punishment. Often, the confiscation differentiated 
between the types of property left; the Ottoman 
treasury seized any coin, valuables, and military 
equipment such as weapons, animals and tents, leav- 
ing to the heirs land and houses or, if there were no 
such effects, providing them with pensions from the 
state. For example, in the 1792 confiscation case of the 
late ‘Abbas Agha, the tax-collector of Kiitahya 
(Basbakanlik Arsivi, Cevdet Maliye collection, docu- 


ment no. 2034), his cash and valuables were sent to 
the Ottoman treasury and his livestock, cereals, farms 
and property were auctioned locally, and the cash 
amount accruing from it was then relayed to the 
treasury as well. 

The Ottoman practice of confiscation derived 
initially from the Islamic law that the master of a slave 
is his sole heir [see ‘aBD]; by analogy, the Ottoman 
sultan was considered the exclusive inheritor of his 
slaves. The emergence of this practice can be traced 
to the 9th/15th century, when the Ottoman treasury 
started regularly to seize certain types of property left 
behind, upon death, by eminent officials [see 
MUKHALLEFAT]. The scope of the practice expanded as 
the state started to consider all those who died while 
serving the state to be the sultan’s slaves; it never- 
theless often excluded the ‘ulema?. Later, in the 
11th/17th and 12th/18th centuries, any person who 
had prospered through a financial transaction with the 
Ottoman state came under the threat of confiscation. 
Confiscations and their release in cash increased 
especially during campaigns when a revenue crisis 
developed around the payment of soldier’s salaries. 
The confiscation of the inheritances of the merchants 
or officials who were known to have cash stocks partic- 
ularly escalated during these periods; to escape such 
confiscations, many invested their vast properties in 
awkaf, religious endowments. As_ confiscations 
disrupted Ottoman economic transactions, imperial 
decrees at the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 
19th centuries frequently assured that ‘‘the 
inheritance of those who did not have any accounts 
with the state would not be confiscated’’ (Buyruldu 1- 
2/12 in 1808). The practice of musddara was abolished 
in the early 19th century by sultan Mahmid II [g.v. ]. 

Bibliography: Gibb-Bowen, i/2, 28-30; M. Zeki 

Pakahn, Osman: tarih deyimleri ve terimleri sézliigii 

Istanbul 1953, 624-6; Seyyid Mustafa Nuri, Netaidj 

til-wuki‘at, Istanbul 1909, i, 148, ii, 102, iv, 99; 
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M. d’Ohsson, Tableau général de l’Empire ottoman 
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devletinin saray teskilatx, Ankara 1984 edition, 78; 

TOEM, Istanbul 1911, xix, 70. 

(F. Mice Gécex) 

MUSADDAS [see MusamMmat]. 

MUSADDIK, Munammap (Mosappecu), Per- 
sian nationalist politician and Prime Minister 
in the period 1951 to 1953. Born in Tehran during 
1882 (the precise date is uncertain), he died there on 
5 March 1967. His father came from a prominent 
land-owning family, the Ashtiyanis, and held various 
senior posts in the financial administration of the 
country. Musaddik’s) mother was a_ great- 
granddaughter of Fath ‘Ali Shah, and one of her 
sisters was a wife of Muzaffar al-Din Shah. On his 
father’s death in (?) 1894 the boy received the title 
Musaddik al-Saltana, from which he later derived his 
family name when these became mandatory. After a 
traditional private education, he received his first 
administrative post at the age of 16 in the province of 
Khurasan. Four years afterwards he married a grand- 
daughter of Nasir al-Din Shah, by whom he later had 
two sons and three daughters. 

Musaddik’s first entry into national politics was 
controversial. After the creation of the National 
Assembly in 1906, he stood for election to it as one of 
the candidates from Isfahan and was successful. When 
he attempted to take his seat, however, another 
representative noted that Musaddik was less than 30, 
the minimum legal age for election as a Deputy, and 
he was therefore disbarred. In 1909-10 he visited 
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Paris, where he studied for a short while before his 
already poor health forced him to return home. In 
1911 he enrolled at the University of Neuchatel and in 
1914 he was awarded a doctorate for a thesis on 
Islamic Jaw. On returning to Tehran that year, he 
taught at the School of Political Sciences, and wrote 
on several economic and legal issues including the 
sensitive one of foreign Capitulations. In 1916 he 
became a deputy Minister of Finance. By the end of 
the following year, he was again living in Switzerland, 
largely because of his poor health and the chaotic state 
of Persia at that time. 

Like many of his fellow countrymen, both at home 
and abroad, Musaddik was strongly opposed to the 
terms of Britain’s proposed new treaty with Persia in 
1919; and he shared the view that it was an ill- 
disguised attempt to strengthen and perpetuate 
British influence in Tehran. In 1920 he accepted the 
offer of the post of Minister of Justice and returned by 
sea from Europe. It is an indication of the dis- 
organisation then prevalent throughout Persia that, 
on reaching Shiraz from Bishahr, some of the city’s 
notables prevailed upon him to accept the vacant post 
of Governor of Fars, which he then held from the late 
autumn of 1920 to the early spring of 1921. When 
Sayyid Diya? al-Din became Prime Minister in March 
1921 he ordered the detention of Musaddik, who for 
some weeks took refuge among the Bakhtiyarv. 

Shortly after the fall of Sayyid Diya’, Musaddik 
became Minister of Finance, but his tenure of office 
was brief and in February 1922 he was appointed 
Governor of Adharbaydjan. That post he held for less 
than five months. In June 1923 he became Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, but his relations with Rida Khan 
were now far from harmonious and he resigned from 
the government in the following October. In February 
1924 Musaddik entered Parliament for the first time, 
as a member for Tehran; and he appears to have pre- 
ferred the relative freedom of debate which then 
prevailed to the restrictions and burdens of 
administrative office. Given his family background, it 
is perhaps not surprising that he opposed Rida 
KhAan’s rise to power and on several later occasions he 
compared the rule of the new Shah unfavourably with 
that of the Kadjars. By 1930 the monarch could no 
longer tolerate Musaddik’s criticisms and he was 
banished to his lands at Ahmadabad some 75 miles 
west of Tehran. After some years, the restrictions on 
him were relaxed and he visited Berlin for medical 
treatment. In 1940 he was again detained and sent 
into exile at Birdjand but was later permitted to return 
to Ahmadabad. Following the Anglo-Soviet invasion 
of August 1941, Rida Shah was forced to abdicate, 
and his son then declared an amnesty for political 
prisoners; Musaddik was one of its beneficiaries. 

Musaddik’s former opposition to the Pahlawi 
dynasty now stood him in good stead, and in the elec- 
tions for the fourteenth Madjlis in 1943 he won the 
greatest number of votes cast for any of the capital 
city’s 30 Deputies. The allied occupation of Persia 
caused quite serious economic problems concerning 
inflation and the distribution of food. These, in turn, 
fuelled popular resentment against foreign powers. 
When, in 1943 and 1944, two international oil com- 
panies, followed by the Soviet government, made 
requests for the granting of new oil concessions in Iran 
there was widespread opposition inside and outside 
Parliament. Musaddik introduced a private member’s 
bill in November 1944 which sought to forbid any 
negotiations on new occasions until the end of the 
war, when all foreign troops were supposed to leave 
Iran. It also sought to prohibit government ministers 
from discussing matters relating to foreign conces- 


sions without explicit parliamentary approval. On 2 
December Musaddik’s bill was passed by the Madjlis. 

Musaddik was re-elected to the fifteenth Madjlis 
which opened in July 1947, and the government later 
sought its approval for a new oil agreement which had 
been negotiated with the USSR. The opposition to 
this was overwhelming, and the agreement was 
rejected. With Soviet participation in the oil industry 
now excluded, it was likely that attention would turn 
to British involvement. During the allied occupation, 
Musaddik had begun to formulate the principle of 
“negative equilibriuni’’. This called for Iran to 
establish its future independence on the basis of strict 
neutrality, and all foreign influence and concessions 
were to be rejected. It was the view of many urban 
Iranians that, as the British government held the 
majority of shares in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
(A.LO.C.), the Company was in effect an agent of 
British influence in Iran. Relations between the Ira- 
nian government and A.I.O.C. were not therefore 
just a matter of economics; for Musaddik, as for many 
other Iranians, the political relationship was 
paramount. 

Since 1947 the Company and the Persian govern- 
ment had been negotiating a new arrangement con- 
cerning royalty payments, and an agreement was 
initialled by the two parties in July 1949. It was 
debated, and rejected, by the Oil Committee of the 
sixteenth Madjlis in December 1950. Musaddik, who 
was Chairman of that parliamentary committee, had 
by now begun to establish the National Front (Djabha- 
yi Milli), a very loose association of many diverse 
political groups. It spoke out against the new agree- 
ment, as did the much more disciplined communist 
Tuda party. The most important source of support for 
the growing call for the nationalisation of A.I.O.C. 
came, however, from an influential religious figure, 
Ayatullah Abu ’I-Kasim Kashani [g.v.]. As anti- 
British sentiment rose, the Shah had appointed a 
senior officer, General ‘Alt Razmara, as Prime 
Minister in June 1950, but he was assassinated by a 
supporter of Kashani on 7 March 1951. During the 
following month, the Madjlis passed legislation for the 
nationalisation of the oil industry and 29 April the 
Shah appointed Musaddik as Prime Minister. 

Musaddik, who had little personal knowledge of the 
oil industry, and who seems never to have visited 
Abadan, believed that the A.I.O.C. would rapidly 
capitulate. But the Company was by no means 
exclusively dependent on petroleum supplies from 
Persia. When the government in Tehran tried to put 
pressure on A.I.0.C., e.g. by revoking residence per- 
mits for its staff, the Company evacuated them in 
October 1951; but oil production was already at a vir- 
tual standstill. The Company’s offer to submit the 
dispute to arbitration under the terms of the existing 
1933 agreement was rejected by Musaddik. Repeated 
efforts by various British and American officials to 
reach a negotiated settlement also failed, as did an 
attempt by representatives of the International Bank, 
and in October 1952 the Iranian government severed 
diplomatic relations with Britain. 

Musaddik’s hopes that the United States govern- 
ment would put pressure on Britain to settle the 
dispute also proved ill-founded. In January 1952 US 
military aid for Persia was suspended for three months 
and in June 1953, after the failure of another joint 
US-British diplomatic approach, President 
Eisenhower announced that no further US aid of any 
kind would be provided for Persia unless the oil 
dispute with London was settled by negotiation or 
submitted to an international neutral body. 

Meanwhile, domestic political and economic condi- 
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tions had begun to deteriorate. During 1952 Musad- 
dik started to take extraordinary measures to preserve 
his weakening political position. In February 1952, 
the term of the sixteenth Madjlis came to its appointed 
end, and elections were held. When it was clear that 
support for Musaddik was waning, voting in many 
constituencies was halted and a truncated parliament 
convened with Musaddik remaining as Prime 
Minister. On 17 July, when the Shah refused his 
request to take over the Ministry of War too, Musad- 
dik resigned and was replaced by Ahmad Kawam. 
Supporters of the National Front and the Tuda then 
fomented riots in several towns and cities, and on 22 
July Musaddik was re-appointed as Prime Minister. 
A cowed and manipulated Madjlis voted on 3 August 
1952 to give Musaddik full powers over economic, 
judicial, administrative and military matters for six 
months. (Those powers were renewed by the Madjlis 
in January 1953.) Army officers and legal officials 
known to be opposed to Musaddik were dismissed and 
sent into internal exile. In October 1952, the Senate 
was dissolved as it too was proving to be a source of 
political opposition. Musaddik, with the support of 
the Tada party, then tried to restrict the political 
powers of the Shah, and many of the Prime Minister’s 
former political allies—including influential figures 
such as Kashani, Husayn Makki and Muzaffar 
Baka?i—expressed public doubts about Musaddik’s 
avowed commitment to the principle of constitutional 
rule. 

This pattern of events had been watched with grow- 
ing alarm in Washington, where the United States 
government feared that Musaddik was now bent on 
establishing a dictatorship which might then seek 
closer relations with the USSR. By the summer of 
1953, Musaddik knew that his domestic political base 
was much weaker and in July a highly dubious 
referendum was organised. It was then claimed that 
this showed massive popular support for Musaddik 
and for his dissolution of what remained of the seven- 
teenth Madjlis. 

Events came to a head on 16 August when the Shah 
attempted to replace Musaddik as Prime Minister. 
Musaddik refused to yield and the Shah, in a panic, 
fled abroad. Widespread rioting occurred between 
pro- and anti-royalist groups; the former were by now 
receiving active American support. On 20 August, the 
army, under General Fadl Allah Zahidi, succeeded in 
arresting Musaddik and the Shah returned to Tehran. 
Musaddik was then placed on trial before a military 
court and charged with high treason. On 21 
December he was found guilty and sentenced to three 
years’ solitary confinement. After that sentence had 
been served, he spent the rest of his life quietly at 
Ahmadabad. 

Bibliography: The book by Farhad Diba cited 
below includes, in appendix IV, a list of books and 
articles by Musaddik, including his doctoral disser- 
tation. Much of the literature about him, in Euro- 
pean languages as well as in Persian, remains par- 
tisan and some is hagiographical. An objective 
biography has still to be written. Farhad Diba’s 
Mossadegh: a political biography, London 1986, is an 
admiring, but not always accurate portrayal. A 
volume of conference papers, Musaddig, Irantan 
nationalism and otl, edited by J.A. Bill and W.R. 
Louis, London 1988, contains a wide range of 
material and views. Its bibliography of works in 
Persian and English is comprehensive, and rather 
than repeat the list of major works here, the reader 
is referred to pp. 341-8 of that book. While it was 
in the press, a few additional details of the 1953 


coup appeared in a work by one of those associated 

with planning it, D.N. Wilber, Adventures in the Mid- 

dle East: excursions and incursions, Princeton 1986. 

R.W. Ferrier’s History of the British Petroleum Com- 

pany, vol. ii, Cambridge, forthcoming, will contain 

much detailed information on the negotiations 
between the A.I.O.C. and successive Iranian 
governments. E. Abrahamian, Iran between two 
revolutions, Princeton 1982, provides a detailed 
survey of the modern political history of Iran. 

~ (R.M. BurRELL) 

MUSAFIRIDS (Kancarips or SALLARIDS), a 
dynasty of Daylami origin which came from 
Tarum [q.v.] and reigned_in the 4th-5th/10th-11th 
centuries of the Hidjra in Adharbaydjan, Arran and 
Armenia. 

Its coming to power was one of the manifestations 
of the great movement of Iranian liberation which 
formed a kind of interlude between the end of Arab 
domination and the first Turkish invasions. While in 
Khurasan and Transoxania this movement 
culminated in the rule of the Samanids {q.v.], in 
western Persia and Mesopotamia its standard-bearers 
were the Daylamis and to a smaller extent the Kurds 
(cf. V. Minorsky, La domination des Dailamites, Paris 
1932). 

The MusAfirids and the Djustanids. Accord- 
ing to a genuine document quoted in Yakit (iii, 148- 
50), the Kangari family only comes into history after 
seizing the famous stronghold of Shamiran in the 
district of Tarum which was under Kazwin. The 
Kangaris have therefore to be distinguished from the 
ruling family of Daylam, i.e. the Djustanids of Rid- 
bar, of whom seven are known from between 189 and 
316/805-928, while members of the family can be 
traced till 434/1042. We know that Muhammad, son 
of Musafir, the eponym of the dynasty (whose real 
Iranian name must have been Aswar; cf. al-Mas‘idi, 
Muriidj, ix, 16 = § 3587), had married Kharasiya, 
daughter of the Djustanid Djustan III (from 250 until 
after 300). From such alliances, the names peculiar to 
the ruling family of Daylam (Djustan, Wahstdan, 
Marzuban) became popular among the Musafirids. 
In 307/919 Muhammad killed his wife’s uncle SAIt b. 
Wahstdan to avenge the death of his father-in-law 
Djustan b. Wahsidan. Henceforth there was a breach 
between the two families. The last Djustanid took 
refuge with the Daylami chief Asfar (lord of Rayy and 
Kazwin), who sent the Ziyarid Mardawidj against 
Muhammad; but instead of fighting they joined 
forces, and Mardawidj slew Asfar. Muhammad was 
an important ruler and Abi Dulaf Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil 
speaks with praise of his buildings at Shamiran (1,850 
houses) on which 5,000 workmen were employed (the 
ruins of Shamiran have been described in Brugsch, 
Reise d. preuss. Gesandtschaft, 1862, ii, 471-2), but he 
was a difficult character and did not agree even with 
the members of his own family. 

The two branches of MusAfirids. In 330/941 
his sons Marzuban and Wahstdan, by arrangement 
with Kharastya, seized Shamiran and shut their 
father up in a fortress, after which the dynasty broke 
up into two branches: Wahsidan remained in the 
hereditary fief of Tarum, while Marzuban extended 
his power over Adharbaydjan, eastern Transcaucasia 
and some districts of Armenia. 

The fourth generation of the Musafirids consisted 
of the sons of Marzuban: Djustan, Ibrahim, Nasir 
and Kay Khusraw, and of the sons of Wahstidan (330- 
55/942-66): Isma‘il, Nuh and Haydar (?) 

Marzuban. This ruler (330-46/941-57) is the most 
important figure in the dynasty. After the death in 
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314/926 of the Sadjid [.v.] Yasuf, Adharbaydjan 
became the scene of the struggle between the Kharidji 
Kurd Daysam b. Ibrahim and Lashkari b. Mardi, a 
native of Gilan, whom the Ziyarid Wushmagir sup- 
ported alternately. Lashkari died in Armenia, and 
Daysam was betrayed by his vizier Abu ’l-Kasim CAli 
b. Dja‘far who had come to an arrangement with 
Marzuban, for both were Batinis, i.e. Isma‘iis 
(Miskawayh, ii, 32). Marzuban occupied Ardabil and 
Tabriz, and finally Daysam surrendered to Marzuban 
and received from him a castle in Tarum. Marzuban 
extended his territory northwards as far as Darband. 
In 332/943-4 the Scandinavian adventurers (Riis 
[g.v.]) came by the Caspian and the river Kur and 
took the capital of Arran [q.v.]. Barda‘a [q.v.], in spite 
of the resistance of the subjects of Marzuban. At the 
same time, the Hamdanids of Mawsil had conceived 
designs on Adharbaydjan, and Marzuban had to deal 
with a force under Abii ‘Abd Allah Husayn b. Sa‘id 
b. Hamdan and the Hadhbani Kurd Dja‘far b. 
Shakiya, which had reached Salmas [q.v.] but was 
soon recalled to Mawsil by Nasir al-Dawla. On the 
other hand, the Ris, decimated by disease and 
harassed by the Muslims, beat a retreat (cf. the 
sources on the Ris invasion, including the Armenian 
historian of the 10th century, Moses Katankatvatzi, in 
Dorn, Caspia, St. Petersburg 1876; the text of 
Miskawayh, ii, 62-7, was translated with commentary 
by Yakubovski in the Vizant. Vremennik, xxiv [Len- 
ingrad 1926], 63-92, and utilised by D.S. 
Margoliouth in The Russian seizure of Bardha‘ah in 943 
A.D., in BSOS, i [1918}, 82-95). 

A new danger arose in the south-east of the lands of 
Marzuban when in 335/946 the Biyid Rukn al-Dawla 
occupied Rayy (disputed by the Samanids and 
Ziyarids). Marzuban, filled with wrath at the Buyids, 
decided to attack them in 336/947-8. But Rukn al- 
Dawla had time to get reinforcements from his 
brothers. In 338/949 Marzuban, defeated near Kaz- 
win, was besieged in the castle of Sumirum (in Fars). 

The fugitives from his army gathered round his 
father Muhammad and occupied Ardabil, while 
Wahstdan remained in Tarum. Muhammad soon 
gave dissatisfaction to his captains and was shut up by 
Wahsidan in his castle at Shisagan (?). Rukn al- 
Dawla sent to Adharbaydjan Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Razzak, the former governor of Tis [¢.v.], who had 
deserted the Samanids. Wahsidan released Daysam 
in the hope that he would be able to organise 
resistance. Daysam, who had time to take Ardabil, 
was defeated by Ibn ‘Abd al-Razzak, but the latter, 
disgusted by the intrigues around him, returned to 
Rayy in 338/949. Daysam reoccupied Ardabil, but 
the advance of ‘Ali b. Mishki, a supporter of Mar- 
zuban, forced him to seek shelter with the Artsrunids 
of Waspurakan [see wan]. 

In the meanwhile, by an ingeniously planned coup, 
Marzuban escaped from Sumirum and recovered all 
his strongholds and treasures (342/953). After a long 
series of adventures which brought him to Mawsil, 
Baghdad and Aleppo, Daysam in 344/955 collected a 
force and read the khutba at Salmas in the name of the 
Hamdanid of Aleppo, Sayf al-Dawla. Marzuban 
quickly put down a rising in Darband and later drove 
Daysam back, who once again sought refuge with the 
Artsrunids, who handed him over to Marzuban under 
threats from the latter. 

In an important passage, Ibn Hawkal, ed. 
Kramers, 354-5, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 347-8, gives 
the list of the tributaries of Marzuban compiled by his 
minister Abu ’l-Kasim (in 344/955). The names 
include those of the lords of Shirwan, Abkhaz (? 


uncertain name of a district north of Shirwan; cf. 
Marquart, Streifztige, 174: *Abkhan), of Shakki [¢.z. ], 
of 2%, of Djurzan wa-Saghiyan (Gurziwan and 
Saghiyan to the west of Shirwan), of Vayots-dzor 
(district of Siunie), of Ahar and Warzakan (north-east 
of Tabriz), of Khizan (north of BakG?), as well as the 
Artsrunids, Bagratids and the princes of Khaten (west 
of Barda‘a). 

Wahstdan and his nephews. Marzuban died in 
Ramadan 346/Dec. 957, and while bequeathing the 
power to his brother Wahsidan, forgot to cancel his 
first will by which his sons Djustan, Ibrahim and 
Nasir were to succeed him in succession. 

The commanders of the fortresses would not sur- 
render them to Wahsudan, who returned to Tarum in 
disgust. Djustan b. Marzub4n was recognised by 
his brothers, but was only interested in his harem. 
Marzuban’s old general Djustan b. Sharmazan set up 
in Urmiya [q.v.] and won to his side Ibrahim, with 
whom he occupied Maragha. 

In 349/960 the grandson of the caliph al-Muktaf?, 
Ishak b. ‘Isa, rebelled in Gilan and took the name of 
al-Mustadjir bi “lah. Djustan and Ibrahim became 
reconciled and defeated the rebels at Mik&n [q.v.]. 

Wahstidan began intriguing among his nephews 
and detached Nasir from Djustan, but the quarrel was 
of short duration. Under assurances from Wahsidan, 
Djustan with his mother and Nasir came to Tarum, 
but were thrown into prison. Wahsidan sent his son 
Ism4a‘il to Adharbaydjan. Ibrahim, who was ruling 
Armenia (Dwin), made a move in 349/960 or 350/961 
which gave Wahsudan an excuse to massacre his 
prisoners. Isma‘il soon afterwards died at Ardabil, 
after which Ibrahim reoccupied Adharbaydjan and 
laid Tarum waste while Wahsidan sought refuge in 
Daylam. Meanwhile, Wahsidan’s general Shar- 
mazan b. Mishki, however, succeeded in defeating 
Ibrahim and the latter, abandoned by all his soldiers, 
sought refuge with his brother-in-law Rukn al- 
Dawla, who had married a daughter of Marzuban 
(355/966). 

Rukn al-Dawla with his usual_chivalry heaped 
favours on Ibrahim, and sent to Adharbaydjan his 
famous minister Ibn al-‘Amid [q.v.] who reinstated 
Ibrahim and subjected the Kurds and Djustan b. 
Sharmazan to him. Ibn al-‘Amid, who was much 
impressed by the wealth of Adharbaydjan, proposed 
to Rukn al-Dawla to annex this province, but his 
master recalled him to Rayy, saying that he did not 
wish to be accused of coveting the inheritance of one 
who had sought his protection. After the return of Ibn 
al-‘Amid, matters went badly and from the allusions 
in Miskawayh we know only that Ibrahim was 
deposed and imprisoned (probably about 369/979, the 
year in which the Tadjarib al-umam stops). 

The end of the Musafirids. In the Muslim 
sources, the situation in Adharbaydjan till 420/1029 is 
obscure, but the statements of the Armenian historian 
Stephen Asolik, Hist. universelle, part ii, book iii, tr. 
Macler, Paris 1917, chs. 11, 12, 18, 19, 29, 38 and 41, 
enable us to fill the gaps. According to Kasrawi, in 
369/979, Ibrahim b. Marzuban was dispossessed of 
his lands in Adharbaydjan by the Rawwadi family (on 
which see the articles MARAGHA, MARAND, TABRiz, and 
Kasrawi, Shahriyaran, ii). The son of Ibrahim Abu 
*1-Haydja (the ‘‘Ablhadj Delmastani’’ of Asotik) 
retained Dwin [q.v.], and on the invitation of king 
Mushel of Kars in 982-3 made an expedition into 
Armenia, where he desecrated the churches. This 
Ablhadj later lost all his lands to his neighbour 
Abutlup‘ of Golt‘n (i.e. Abi Dulaf Shaybani, lord of 
Ordibad [q.v.]). He later wandered in Georgia and 
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Armenia, and even visited the Byzantine emperor 
Basil II; he was killed by his servants at Ukht‘ik‘ 
(Olti). Finally, another Ablhadj, son of Rovd, amir of 
Atrapakan (Abu ’l-Haydja b. Rawwad of Adhar- 
baydjan), took from Abi Dulaf ‘‘the towns of Salar 
and after sacking Goit‘n marched on Dwin, seized this 
town and demanded from the Armenians the arrears 
of tribute’’ (Asotik, ch. xviii). King Smbat IT hastened 
to accede to the demand. The Rawwadids thus gained 
possession of the remainder of the possessions of the 
Musafirids, of whom they claimed to be the suc- 
cessors. There is no reason to connect the Arab-Kurd 
Rawwadids with the Musafirids, who were of 
Daylami origin, although there may have been inter- 
marriage between the two families. 

The Tarum branch. After the disappearance of 
the descendants of Marzuban, Tarum, the original 
fief of the dynasty, alone remained in their hands. 
Wahsudan had extended his power over the adjacent 
districts of Zandjan, Abhar and Suhraward (the latter 
name is usually mutilated in the sources). A kasida of 
al-Mutanabbi (Kasrawi, of. cit., i, 45) dated probably 
to 354/965 suggests that Rukn al-Dawla drove 
Wahsidan from Tarum for a time, but his family had 
remained there, for from Yakut, iii, 148-50, we learn 
that in 379/989, the Buyid Fakhr al-Dawla took 
Shamiran from the young son of Nah b. Wahsidan, 
whose mother he married (the child’s name was prob- 
ably Djustan; cf. Yakut, Jrshad, ii, 308). 

In 387/997, after the death of Fakhr al-Dawla, 
Ibrahim b. Marzuban b. Isma‘il b. Wahsidan seized 
the fortress of Sardjihan and Tarum. In 411/1020 
even Kazwin was in his hands (cf. Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-kulab, 58). When Mahmid of 
Ghazna had taken Rayy, he sent against him the 
Daylami Kharamil. After the return of Mahmid to 
Khurasan (420/1029), his son Mas‘id attacked 
Ibrahim but only captured him by a strategem. Sar- 
djihan, however, remained in the hands of Ibrahim’s 
son. In 427/1037, we find the ‘‘salar of Tarum”’ in his 
fief again. 

Nasir-i Khusraw, who was in this region in 
437/1045, speaks in high terms of the lord of 
Shamiran Djustan (b.) Ibrahim whose title was 
““Marzuban al-Daylam Djil-i Djilan Abu Salih, 
Mawla Amir al-Mu?minin’’. 

Under 454/1062, Ibn al-Athir records the visit of 
the Saldjak Toghril Beg to Tarum, where he imposed 
a tribute of 100,000 dinars on Musafir, who is the last 
Musafirid known. From Yakut’s words, we may con- 
clude that the Isma‘ilis of Alamit put an end to the 
rule of the family when they dismantled Shamiran. 

Bibliography: Cf. the articles DayLam, 
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MUSAHAMA [see MUKHARAD)A]. 

MUSAHIB (a.), in Swahili musahibu, a term of 
East African Muslim court life. 

In Swahili morphology, the mu-/m-prefix can be 
placed before all words denoting persons and also 
trees, e.g. mtini ‘‘fig tree’’ (A. tin) or mzettuni ‘“‘olive 
tree’ (A. zaytin). It is therefore possible that the 
literary word musahibu is simply sahib with the mu- 
prefix. Now in some of the Swahili chronicles and the 
older epics, musahibu occurs in a special meaning, that 
of the close companion of the sultan, e.g. the sultan of 
Pate [q.v.]. He is usually a half-brother or cousin. He 
has to accompany the ruler wherever he goes, 
especially when hunting, and to protect the royal per- 
son against treason, by ‘‘always looking behind him’’. 
When the ruler is invited to visit a foreign ruler, the 
musahibu is sometimes sent in his place when the 
possibility of foul play is to be suspected; and if the 
visit should result in the musahibu’s imprisonment, the 
ruler remains free whilst the musahibu suffers for his 
ruler and his country. 

Bibliography: J. Knappert, Four centuries of 

Swahili verse, London 1979. (J. KNAPPERT) 
MUSAHIB-ZADE DJELAL (Musanip-zape 
CeraL), Turkish classical playwright (1868- 
1959). He was born in Istanbul on 19 August 1868. 
His grandfather Bestekar Musahib Shakir Agha was 
a composer. After high school, Djelal attended the law 
school while he started work in the Translation 
Bureaux of the Sublime Porte. After that, he worked 
as a civil servant in different government offices. 
During his childhood, Musahib-zade showed a deep 
interest in Karag6z [q.v.], the Turkish shadow play 
and the old Turkish open-air theatrical representa- 
tions called Orta oyunu [q.v.]. He was also influenced 
by Ahmad Wefik Pasha’s Moliére translations. 
During the second Constitutional Era of the Ottoman 
Empire (1908-20), at a stage when the Turkish 
national theatre had newly been founded, and adapta- 
tions and translations of the European plays were ser- 
ving as models, Musahib-zade’s musical plays, which 
reflected the colour of the local culture and also con- 
tained modern elements, soon became popular and 
attracted a great audience. His first play, called 
K6prililer, a historical drama, was staged in 1912 in 
the Manukyan Theatre. In 1923 Musahib-zade Djelal 
retired from office and took a post at the library of the 
Istanbul City Theatre. In 1952 his fortieth jubilee 
year was celebrated. He died in 1959. 

Although Musahib-zade Djelal wrote most of his 
musical plays after the Declaration of the Turkish 
Republic in 1923, the themes of these plays were 
mainly taken from the daily lives of the Ottoman 
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people in the 17th and 18th centuries. Their tunes 
contain motives of the Turkish classical music. In 
these plays the weak sides of the population and the 
ruling institution, which led to the decay of the 
Ottoman Empire, were shown and the comic element, 
usually consisting of overstatements and irony, was 
always in the foregound. Turkish traditions and con- 
ventions, life in the harem and selamlik, superstition, 
fanaticism, bribery, indulgence in sex, ignorance, 
inefficiency and laziness of the ruling body of the 
time, unequal treatment of women, oppression, 
inadequacy of the educators, and a blind admiration 
shown for western culture, were the popular themes of 
his plays, which he skilfully handled with a sense of 
humour. He avoided direct judgements, but gave his 
message through implication. He was in favour of a 
simple life, based on fairness, love, tolerance and 
honesty, and showed a great sympathy towards the 
humble characters of moderate social standing, in 
whom he found a purity, as opposed in the ruling 
figures in the Palace, religious leaders and scholars, 
whom he found remote from the realities and the 
people of the country. He believed that those people 
had lost their sense of judgement and had thus become 
degenerate. This social touch is common to almost all 
Musahib-zade Djelal’s plays. His characters speak 
different dialects indicating their origin and social 
status, and the way in which he makes them speak 
reflects his close observation. He also made great use 
of folkloric elements. Typical Ottoman settings, like 
coffee-houses, gardens, house-interiors, streets, 
market-places and a great variety of local types with 
their original costumes, musical instruments and a lot 
of other accessories make his plays colourful and full 
of details but at the same time quite difficult for 
staging. 

Musahib-zade Djelal wrote eighteen comedies, 
most of them with music composed by different com- 
posers, like Ismail Hakki Beg and Doktor Subhi Beg. 
Among these musical plays, Zstanbul Efendist, Aynaroz 
kadis. and Mum séndi seem to be the most popular 
ones. They were collected and published in 1936. The 
names of his plays are listed below along with their 
performance dates: Istanbul Efendisi, 1913; Yedekct, 
1919; Kashikéilar 1920; Atl’ ases, 1921; Lale devri, 
Madjin hokkasi, Demirbash Sharl, all first staged before 
1923. The following ones increased Musahib-zade’s 
popularity: Fermanit deli hazretlert, 1928; Aynaroz kadist, 
1929; Kafes arkasenda, 1929; Bir kavuk devrild:, 1930; 
Mum séndi, 1931; Pazartesi-persembe, 1932; Balabanaga, 
1932; Gilsiim, 1932; Gil ve gonil, 1933; Selma, 1961; 
Geng Osman (with Mehmet Sikri Erden), 1955; 
Karacaoglan (with Kemal Samanci), 1955. 

Some literary historians and critics, among them 
Mustafa Nihat Ozén (1896-1980), found Musahib- 
zade Djelal’s plays mediocre from the literary point of 
view and inadequate in terms of stage techniques, 
whereas modern theatre critics and scholars, like 
Sevda Sener, Metin And and Ozdemir Nutku, praise 
his mastery of using visual and verbal elements on the 
stage. They also claim that his plays, with their 
historical elements and social criticism, reflecting the 
value judgements of a special era in Turkish literary 
history, have gained a special significance today and 
thus should be restudied from that perspective. 

Bibliography: An evaluation of the Turkish 
theatre from 1908 to 40 was made by Mustafa Nihat 

Ozén in Son asir tiirk edebiyat: tarihi, Istanbul 1941; a 

critical interpretation of Musahib-zade Djelal’s 
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hae (NEpRET Pinar) 

MUSAKAT, a legal term denoting a lease of a 
plantation for one crop period, with profit-sharing. 
The contract for such a lease is between the owner of 
the plantation and a husbandman (‘amil), who under- 
takes to tend the trees or vines of the plantation for 
one season, at the end of which the proceeds of the 
crop are divided in agreed portions between the two 
contracting parties. The landowner’s portion con- 
stitutes his rent (udjra). The contract of musakat is 
similar in its general features to that of muzara‘a {q.v. }, 
but differs from the latter in four respects: (1) it is 
binding on both sides by the mere conclusion of the 
contract (whereas a contract of muzara‘a may be 
cancelled by the provider of the seeds for the crop up 
to the time they are actually sown); (2) if the term of 
the musakat falls before the fruit has ripened, the 
husbandman has to cultivate the trees or vines without 
wage until the fruit ripens; (3) if ownership of the 
plantation is successfully claimed by a third party, and 
the trees are in fruit, the husbandman may claim a 
wage for the time he has been working from the other 
party to the contract; and (4) declaration of the period 
of the contract is not a necessary condition for the 
validity of musakat (since the ripening period of any 
particular fruit is known in advance, and there is little 
variation between any two crops). 

In contracts of musakat the term ‘‘trees’’ (shadjar) 
includes anything planted with the intention of leav- 
ing it in the ground for a year or more, i.e. any plant 
which has no definite term for being cut down, 
whether flowering or  non-flowering. ‘‘Non- 
flowering’ refers to plants which produce palm- 
branches, firewood, etc. 

As in other contracts of idjara, cancellation (faskh) 
may occur through either (1) the death of one of the 
parties (but if the trees already have immature fruit, 
the husbandman or his heirs are obliged to continue 
to tend the trees until the fruit is mature without con- 
sideration); or (2) by legitimate excuse (‘udhr). 

Bibliography: Ahmad Abu ’!-Fath, K. al- 

Mu‘amalat fr ’l-shari‘a al-islamiyya wa ’l-kawanin al- 
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7 (M.J.L. Younc) 

MUSALLA (a.), the noun of place from salla ‘‘to 
perform the Muslim worship, salat [¢.v.]’’, hence the 
place where the sa/lat is performed on certain 
occasions. 

1. Historical and legal aspects. 
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When Muhammad had fixed his abode in Medina, 
he performed the ordinary salats in his dar, which was 
also his masdjid (not in the sense of temple). The 
extraordinary saldis, however, were performed on a 
place situated southwest of the city in the territory of 
the Banu Salima, outside the wall, northeast of the 
bridge on the wad?, where at present the street from 
the suburb of al-CAnbariyya reaches the market-place 
Barr al-Munakha (cf. Burton, Personal narrative, plan 
opp. i, 256; picture of the musalla as well as of the 
mosque of ‘Umar situated on the place, opp. i, 329; 
al-Bataniint, al-Rihla al-Hidjaziyya, 2nd ed., plan of 
Medina opp. 252; part of the Barr al-Munakha, ibid. , 
opp. 264; Caetani, Annali, ii/1, opp. 72). 

On this spot, the salat was performed on 1 Shawwal 
and on 10 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja (al-Tabari, i, 1281, 1362). 
On the latter day, the salat was combined with the 
slaughtering of two spotted rams (al-Bukhan, Adahi, 
bab 6). On the two days of festival, Muhammad and 
his followers on their way to the musalla were preceded 
by Bilal who bore the spear (‘anaza [q.».]). 

It is also said that the salat for rain was held on the 
musalla (copious data in Tradition, cf. Wensinck, 
Handbook, s.v. Rain; and idem, Mohammed en de Joden, 
141), Further, it is related that the service for the dead 
was performed on this spot (al-Bukhari, Djand?iz, bab 
4, 61; Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden, 140). Finally, 
the musalla is mentioned as the place where executions 
took place (al-Bukhari, Talak, bab 11; al-Tabari, i, 
1903). The sacred character of the place appears in the 
fact that menstruating women were taught to avoid it 
(al-Bukhart, Hayd, bab 23). According to Caetani 
(A.H. 1, § 55, n. 3; cf. A.H. 2, § 24, n. 1), the musalla 
was used more frequently. 

It was not only in Medina but in a large number of 
other places that the rites mentioned, or some of 
them, were performed on a musalla. According to al- 
Nawawi (commentary on Muslim’s Sahih, Cairo 
1283, ii, 296), this was the practice of most of the 
capitals. The custom prevails up to the present day. 
According to Doutté, the North-African musalla is 
used for the rites of 10 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja. It is a large 
threshing-floor, with a wall provided with a mihrab; 
there is also an elevated place for the khatib. This is the 
form of the musalla in many towns of Morocco. 

To the legal scholars, it was questionable whether 
the festival ceremonies should be performed on the 
musalla or in the mosque. There was divergency of 
opinion on this point, even within the madhhabs (Abu 
Ishak al-Shirazi, Tanbih, ed. Juynboll, 41, where ‘‘the 
field’’ (al-sahra’) is mentioned side-by-side with the 
mosque; al-Zurkani, comm. on the Muwajta?, i, 328; 
Khalil b. Ishak, Mukhiasar, Paris 1318, 33-4; al- 
Nawawi, op. cit., ii, 296). 

Wensinck has conjectured that, even in pre-Islamic 
times, rites of several kinds were performed on an 
open area, threshing-floor, musalla or the like. The 
connection between all those rites and the special 
place is sought by him therein, that they had a special 
connection with the fertile earth, of which the 
threshing-floor and the like were symbols. 
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2. Architectural aspects in the central 
Islamic lands. 

Although musalla (like mughatia) can denote the 
sanctuary or covered area in a mosque, its principal 
meaning is the open space—usually outside a 
settlement—used during the two “ds (“id al-kabiy and 
Sd al-fitr) by the entire Muslim community (see 1. 
above). The musalla of Mashhad provides epigraphic 
confirmation of this classless quality, for its 
chronogram states in bind? madjmu‘-i khass u Samm. The 
musalla is thus an extraordinary monument built for 
two extraordinary occasions, though exceptionally it 
was used for other purposes (see 1. above). An anec- 
dote recounted by Sa‘di (Gulistan, no. xxviii) indicates 
that the musalla of Shiraz was used for recreation—in 
this case, archery practice. Merchants also plied their 
trade in musallas on occasion. In the Iranian and 
Indian worlds the musalld is known as namazgah and/or 
“idgah (see 3. below). A location conveniently close to 
a city gate was standard practice (e.g., at Mashhad 
and at Isfahan, where some pillars, vaults and orna- 
ment of the old musalla were still visible in 1913). A 
security risk was perceived in the entire community 
foregathering in an undefended place at one time, and 
it was therefore permitted for worshippers to bring 
their weapons, and if necessary to disperse in scat- 
tered groups using different routes. The periodic 
occurrence of massacres in musallas justified these 
precautions. 

Since musalla denotes simply ‘‘a place for prayer’, 
it is not surprising that in many parts of the Islamic 
world the term does not imply a building at all; 
indeed, some musallas are temporary and fall into the 
category of mobile architecture. This extreme 
simplicity helps to explain why so very few of the 
musallas mentioned in literary sources have survived. 
Nevertheless, there are occasional reports of royal 
patronage in the erection of these buildings, which 
suggests that these were not flimsy constructions. 
Hilal al-Sabi recounts how the caliph, his wazirs and 
other officials celebrated the beginning of the “d by 
assembling at dawn and then forming a splendidly 
attired and colourful procession en route to the musalla 
(apud M.M. Ahsan, Social life under the ‘Abbasids, 170- 
289 A.H./786-902 A.D., London, New York and 
Beirut 1979, 277). Al-Mafarrakhi, Mahasin Isfahan 
(Persian tr., ed. Ikbal, 75), tells a similar tale. Such 
processions had the sanction of the Prophet’s own 
example. Al-Makrizi notes (Khitat, i, 451) that in 
380/990 the Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz renovated the 
musalla outside the Bab al-Nasr constructed by 
Djawhar in 358/968-9. Nor was he the first; al-Mu‘izz 
had built one at al-Mansuriyya in 441/1049-50, and 
the same caliph officiated as imam when the great “ds 
were celebrated at the musalla of Rakkada. The 
indirect evidence pointing to the existence of musallas 
of some architectural distinction is backed up by 
several scraps of physical evidence. The Marinid 
musalla at al-Manstira was decorated with panels of 
elaborate geometric brickwork, while that of 
Mashhad, 1087/1676-7, dated by an inscription, has 
fine tile mosaic. That of Harat had an iwdn erected in 
863/1458-9 by Sultan Abu Sa‘id. 

In its simplest form the musalla comprises merely a 
directional indicator—a mzhrab [q.v.|—either entirely 
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isolated in a huge open space, or set in a long wall. 
The development of the kzbla [g.v.] might involve a 
projection of the mihrab beyond the kzbla wall itself. 
Usually a minbar is also provided, which can be a large 
permanent structure, complete with steps and a dome 
(as at Aswan). In more developed form (e.g., at Agra), 
the musalla would consist of a gigantic empty square 
enclosure provided with multiple entrances and with 
an unbroken fila wall (e.g., Nasa, which has one, two 
and five entrances respectively per side, or the 
8th/14th-century example at al-Manstra, with two 
entrances per side). In the eastern Islamic world, a 
more complex two-tier structure with a central iwan 
(e.g., at Turbat-i Djam and al-Bukhara, 515/1121-2) 
would mark the emplacement of the mihrab and the 
area immediately adjoining it. This area may be 
raised above the courtyard on a platform, as at 
Bukhara. Such a formula corresponds quite closely to 
a typical form of Friday Mosque in the Indian subcon- 
tinent. It must be seen not as a self-contained unit 
(though many examples in Transoxiana, such as the 
10th/16th-century examples at Karshi and Astana 
Ata, and some in Persia, encourage that perception) 
but in the context of a huge open space immediately 
adjoining it. In other parts of the Muslim world the 
entire kibla wall was fully articulated with iwdns, 
clusters of domes or vaults of varying sizes; once 
again, the influence of the standard local congrega- 
tional mosque can be felt in such cases. Such solutions 
include an iwan preceding a domed chamber (Turuk), 
and an iwan flanked by domed chambers (Mashhad). 
At al-Manama [q.v.], the capital of al-Bahrain, Diez 
recorded musallas comprising ‘‘/iwans of several naves 
built of rows of pillars with pointed arches which run 
parallel with the kib/a wall. A jutting roof on octagonal 
brick pillars protects from the sun. The roofs consist 
of a layer of clay on wood. The kibla wall has no 
prayer niche. There are no court or side-liwans.”’ Fur- 
ther articulation could be provided by small square 
chambers defining the corners of the enclosure 
(Aswan). Sometimes trees or pools broke up the open 
surface of the musalla. These variations show clearly 
enough that there was no set form for this building 
type. The vast scale of the typical musalla (that of Aba 
Zakariyya’ in Tunis, of the 7th/13th century, was des- 
cribed as ‘‘like a little town’’) posed special problems 
of communication. Hence relays of mukabbirs raised 
above the level of the worshippers by multiple dikkas 
are often required to orchestrate the movements of 
prayer for such huge congregations. This human 
chain could be extended far beyond the musalla; in 
380/990 in Cairo, al-SAziz set up mastabas for muez- 
zins and fukaha? along the route linking his palace with 
the musalld ‘‘so that the takbir would be simultaneous 
from the musalla to the palace’ (al-Makrizi, Khitat, i, 
451). 

The modern expansion of many mediaeval cities 
has resulted in the loss of their musallas (e.g., the 8- 
hectare musalla of Samarkand). The Konya musalla of 
948/1541 is a rare exception. Often the names of city 
gates or quarters contain a reminder of such vanished 
musallas. Although exceptionally musallas might be 
sited deliberately within a city (that of Algiers 
adjoined the Friday Mosque, and that of Bukhara was 
on the Rigistan below the arg until 369/971, when a 
new musalla was built outside the city), most of the 
examples thus located have been incorporated into the 
urban fabric as a result of later expansion. Some of the 
larger modern cities have acquired more than one 
musalla; Karachi, for example, has no less than nine. 
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3. In Muslim India [see NAMAZGAH]. 

MUSAMMAT ((a.), [shi] musammaj or [kasida] 
musammata, also kasida simtiyya), name of an originally 
Arabic (then also Hebrew, Persian, Turkish) stan- 
zaic form of poetry. The name is derived from the 
Arabic simt ‘‘a thread, or string, having upon it beads 
or pearls; a thong, or strap. that is suspended from the 
horse’s saddle’’ (cf. Lane, s.v.); the original meaning 
of musammat is probably ’’that which is arranged in 
strings (rows, lines)‘‘ (I. ‘Abbas, Tarikh, 221; cf., 
however, the etymological remarks of Ibn Rashik, al- 
‘Umda, i, 180, and in TA, s.v. simé). 

1. In the Arabic and Judaeo-Arabic tradi- 
tions, in early Persian and in Turkish. 

Formal structure, metres, themes. The single 
stanzas, normally all of the same structure, consist of 
two elements: first a fixed number of lines that rhyme 
with each other, the rhyme, however, changing from 
one stanza to the next (separate rhymes), followed by 
a stanza-closing line that rhymes with the end lines in 
all other stanzas of the poem. This rhyme that runs 
through the whole poem (common rhyme) is called 
‘amid al-kasida by the Arab authorities. The lines of 
the musammat correspond to the hemistichs in normal 
shi‘r. The rhyme scheme of a simple musammat is thus, 
e.g.: bbb a, ccc a, ddd a, etc. In the first stanza the end 
line often rhymes with the preceding lines, thus aaa a, 
bbb a, ccc a, etc. The number of lines with separate 
rhyme can be two (rare), three, four, five, six, and 
more. The four-line musammat (three lines with 
separate rhyme + one line with common rhyme) is 
called murabba‘, the five-liner mukhammas, the six-liner 
musaddas, etc. There are said to exist also musammajs 
with stanzas displaying a varying number of lines (cf. 
Freytag, 405). In a particular variety of the musammat 
the first stanza is preceded by two introductory lines 
with common rhyme (aa 66) a, ccc a, ddd a). The 
number of stanzas in a musammat is not fixed. One 
encounters the same metres (particularly fawil, basit, 
wafir, ramal, etc.) and themes (nasib, praise, wine des- 
cription, etc.) in the musammat that are also found in 
normal shi. 

The oldest specimens. The indigenous tradition 
attests to the existence of musammaf{s already in the 
2nd/8th century: al-Layth b. al-Muzaffar (d. ca. 
187/803) gives an exact definition of a musammaj 
murabba‘ (apud al-Azhari, Tahkdhib al-lugha, xii, 348, 
s.v. siml). The oldest musammat known to date is 
ascribed to Aba Nuwas (d. 200/815 [q.v.]) (rhyme 
scheme: aaa a, bbb a, etc., metre: basit; topic: wine and 
drinking party; 14 stanzas). Although this ascription 
is not quite certain —Abu Bakr al-Salt, redactor of 
Abu Nuwas’ diwan, considers the poem to be spurious 
(cf. E. Wagner, Aba Nuwas, Wiesbaden 1964, 228)— 
it must date from the 3rd/9th century, since it is 
already quoted by Abu Hiffan (d. 255/869) in his 
Akhbar Abi Nuwas (ed. ‘A.A. Farradj, Cairo 1953, 57 
f.). The poem in question, instead of being read as a 
musammat, can, however, also be viewed as a kasida 
with regularly applied internal rhyme (...a...@...4...a, 
...6...6...6...a, etc.). The same is true for a poem 
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(metre: mutakarib; theme: nasib; three stanzas) that 
Abu ’1-Faradj al-Isfahani (d. 356/967) ascribes to 
Hammad al-Rawiya (d. ca. 155/771) (Aghdni' v, 27 
f.). Written out as a musammaj, it shows the rhyme 
scheme aa bbb a, ccc a, etc., thus being a musammat 
murabba‘ with introductory lines; written out as a 
kasida it looks as follows: ...... Ce a, ..b..b..b..a, 
..¢..¢.,€..4, etc. In contradistinction to these examples, 
the musammat wrongly ascribed to Imru? al-Kays 
[9.v.], quoted by Ibn Rashik (d. 463/1070), al-‘Umda, 
i, 179; cf. 182, cannot be read as a kasida, because all 
lines of the poem have equal length. It shows the 
rhyme scheme aa 666 a which means that it is a 
musammat mukhammas with introductory lines. The 
critic Ishak b. Ibrahim b. Wahb al-Katib (4th/10th 
century) describes a musammat musaddas without 
introductory lines (6666 a, cecce a, etc.) (al-Burhan fi 
wudjtih al-bayan, ed. A. Matlib, Baghdad 1967, 161). 
A musammat mukhammas (rhyme scheme: 6666 a, cece a; 
metre: wafir, theme: nasib + eulogy; 31 stanzas) is 
included in the Diwan of the Egyptian poet Tamim (d. 
ca. 375/985) (ed. M.H al-A‘zami et alii, Cairo 1957, 
368-74). Two mukhammas poems (both in the metre 
tawil, theme: ghazal (hanin), considerably mixed with 
nature description; 10 and 20 stanzas respectively) 
were composed by the Andalusian poet Ibn Zaydun 
(d. 463/1070 [g.v.]) (Diwan, ed. SA. ‘Abd al-‘Azim, 
Cairo 1957, 128-38). Al-Hariri (d. 516/1122) uses the 
musammat murabba‘ (aaa a, bbb a) in his 11th, i2th, and 
50th makama (ed. Beirut 1958, 89 ff., 101 ff., 420 ff.). 

Diffusion. The musammaj{, and particularly its 
murabba‘ type, must have been used much more fre- 
quently than is suggested by the not exactly numerous 
pieces encountered in the diwdans of the poets (cf. the 
remarks by Ibn Rashik, al-‘Umda, i, 182, 2). It seems 
to have been particularly widespread in the 4th/10th 
century. Evidence for this is inter alia the fact that the 
Hebrew poets who, in that century, adopted the 
Arabic metres and genres of poetry favoured the 
musammat murabba‘ during their first steps into the new 
poetic art (cf. M. Hartmann, 113; S.M. Stern, 51). 
Some specimens can already be found with Eastern 
Hebrew poets (cf. Fleischer, 840 ff.); but it is 
especially the Andalusian Hebrew poets who use this 
stanzaic form, called meruba‘ in Hebrew. A number of 
meruba‘s (bbb a, ccc a) by Diinash b. Labrat have been 
preserved. Subsequently, the merubaS acquires an 
important place in the canon of Hebrew poetry, 
liturgical as well as secular. A wider diffusion of the 
Arabic musammat murabbaS in non-courtly, more 
popular poetry is suggested by the fact that later 
Bedouin poetry also knows the musammat murabba‘ 
alongside the kasida. This is attested for the 8th/14th 
century by Ibn Khaldtin (Mukaddima, iii, 361) and for 
the 13th/19th century by A. Socin’s collection Diwan 
aus Centralarabien (ed. H. Stumme, Teil I-III, Leipzig 
1900-1, i, nos. 50 and 64; cf. iii, 53). Lastly, one finds 
murabba‘s in the folk epic of the Banu Hilal (cf. S. Pan- 
tucek, Das Epos tiber den Westzug der Banu Hilal, Prague 
1970, 123). 

Takhmis. 1n later times, a special function has 
devolved upon the mukhammas type. It is frequently 
used to expand, to “‘gloss’’, an existing poem (cf. the 
Spanish poetic form ‘‘gloss’’). The result is more 
often called a takhmis rather than a mukhammas. 
Numerous examples can be found in the Diwan of Safi 
al-Din al-Hillt (d. ca. 752/1351 [9.v.]) (ed. K. al- 
Bustani, Beirut n.d., 26 f., 36 ff., 63 ff., and else- 
where), who also composed normal mukhammasat 
(tbid., 110 ff., 228 ff., 245 ff.). In this way, al-Hilli has 
“‘glossed’’, e.g., the famous nunipya of Ibn Zaydin 
(tbid., 359 ff.). The first verse of the original poem, 


consisting of two rhyming hemistichs (now becoming 
lines), is preceded by three newly-composed lines with 
the same rhyme, length, and metre (+a+a+a aa); 
the remaining verses, each consisting of two non- 
rhyming hemistichs (now lines), are likewise preceded 
by three newly-composed lines which follow the first 
hemistich with regard to rhyme etc. (+6+6+46 ba, 
+¢+6¢+6¢a, etc.). Such takhmis poems can be found 
in the diwans of numerous later poets. 

Relationship with other stanzaic genres of 
poetry. The Andalusian zadjal [q.v.] (most frequent 
rhyme scheme: aa 66 a, ccc a) adopts the rhyme 
scheme of a musammai with introductory lines; the 
Andalusian muwashshah [q.v.], according to the opin- 
ion held by many scholars, has evolved from the 
musammai. Not to be confused with the musammat 
mukhammas (musaddas, etc.) is another type of 
mukhammas (musaddas, etc.), in which blocks of five 
(six, etc.) lines rhyme: aaaaa 6bbbb (or aaaaaa bbbbbb, 
etc.) (cf. M. Ullmann, Untersuchungen zur Ragazpoesie, 
Wiesbaden 1966, 46 ff.). 

Imitations in non-Arabic literatures. The 
Hebrew imitations of the musammat murabba‘ (Hebr. 
meruba‘) have already been mentioned in another con- 
text above. The attempt to assume a genuinely 
Hebrew development of the meruba‘ in the older 
liturgical poetry (piyydtim) (Fleischer, 837 ff.) is 
doomed to failure by the fact that none of the Hebrew 
meruba‘s composed before the contacts of Jewish poets 
with Arabic poetry shows a true common rhyme; they 
all have a fixed recurrent word in its stead (aaa w, bbb 
w). It is only after the contact with the Arabs, and 
doubtlessly under their influence, that the Jews have 
composed true musammats. At the most, one might 
assume that the existence of a similar type of stanza in 
the genuine Hebrew tradition facilitated the adoption 
of the Arabic musammat. 

In the 5th/ilth century, the Persian poet 
Manitihri (d. ca. 432/1041 {g.v.]) introduced the 
musammat into the canon of Persian poetry. His Diwan 
(ed. A. de Biberstein Kazimirski, Paris 1886, 151 ff.) 
contains 10 (not 11!) specimens, all belonging to the 
musaddas type (bbbbb a, cccce a) (most common theme: 
description of nature as a prologue + eulogy of the 
ruler). In the Diwan of Sana?i (d. 526/1131 or later 
{g.v.]) there are two musammats of the murabba‘ type 
(ed. M. Radawi, Tehran 1354 sh., 785 ff.). Various 
types of musammat occur also in other Persian diwans 
(cf. Riickert-Pertsch, 85 f.; Browne, ii, 41 f.). The 
Turks (Ottoman as well as Caghatay) adopted the 
musammat from the Persians (cf. Gibb, HOP, i, 91 ff.). 

Around 1100 A.D. an exact equivalent of the 
Arabic musammat appears also in Provencal poetry 
{specimens in the collections of the oldest 
Troubadours, William of Aquitaine (d. 1127), Mar- 
cabrun and Cercamon). This fact, combined with the 
Jack of a Latin, or other Romance, model for this 
form of Provengal stanzaic poetry, is one of the 
strongest arguments of the proponents of the so-called 
““Arabic theory’? who want to explain the genesis of 
Provengal poetry, at least in part, through influence 
from the Arabic. 

The revival of musammats and other mediaeval 
Arabic stanzaic forms played an important role at the 
beginning of modern Arabic literature in the 19th cen- 
tury. The old stanzaic forms were used not only in 
own poetic efforts but also in the translation of 
Western poetry (cf. S. Moreh, Modern Arabic poetry 
1800-1970, Leiden 1976, 11 ff.). 

Bibliography: See also LA and TA, s.v. s-m-f; 

Ibn Rashik al-Kayrawani, al-‘Umda, i-ii, ed. M.M. 

‘Abd al-Hamid, Beirut +1972, i, 178-82; G.W. 
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Freytag, Darstellung der arabischen Verskunst, Bonn 
1830, 404 ff.; M. Hartmann, Das arabische 
Strophengedicht. I. Das Muwasiah, Weimar 1897, 111 
ff.; J. Fuck, ‘Arabiya, Berlin 1950, 55; S.M. Stern, 
Hispano-Arabic strophic poetry, ed. L.P. Harvey, 
Oxford 1974; I. ‘Abbas, Ta7rikh al-adab al-Andalusi: 
Sasr al-tawaif wa ’l-murabitin, Beirut, 51978, 216-51; 
Sayyid Ghazi, Fi usul al-tawshih, Alexandria 1976; 
G. Schoeler, Die hispano-arabische Strophendichtung: 
Entstehung und Beziehung zur Troubadourlynik, in La 
signification du bas Moyen Age..., Actes du 8" Con- 
grés de l’UEAI, Aix-en-Provence 1976, 243-66; 
idem, Muwasiah und Zagal, in Neues Handbuch der 
Literaturwissenschaft. 5. Orientalisches Miuttelalter, ed. 
W. Heinrichs, Wiesbaden 1990, 440-64; A. Jones, 
Eppur si muove, in La Corénica, xii (1983-4), 45-70, 
cf. 55 f.; E. Fleischer, Contributions hébraiques a une 
meilleure compréhension de quelques aspects de la poésie 
européenne du haut moyen-dge, in Settimane di studio del 
Centro italiano di studi sull’ alto medievo, 26 (1980), 
815-66, cf. 834 ff.; F. Rickert, Grammatik, Poetik 
und Rhetortk der Perser, ed. W. Pertsch, Gotha 1874, 


85-6. (G. ScHOELER) 
2. In later Persian and Indo-Muslim 
literature. 


After the Ghaznawid and Ghirid periods, sporadic 
examples of the musammat are also present in the works 
of subsequent poets, such as Khadji of Kirman (d. 
753/1352 or 762/1361) and Djami (d. 898/1492). The 
musammat found special impetus from certain poets of 
the 18th and 19th centuries, notably from Ka?ani (d. 
1270/1854), who used the medium for some of his 
finest poems. In all of Ka°ani’s musammays the lines of 
the first stanza rhyme together, and this rhyme con- 
tinues in the last lines of the other stanzas. In the 
literary output following the establishment of the Con- 
stitution in 1906, the musammat gained increasing 
visibility, and was exploited effectively by Amiri 
(1860-1917), Bahar (1886-1950) and, more particu- 
larly, by ‘Ishki (1894-1924), whose long poem in this 
form, entitled 1d:7al (‘‘Ideal’’), constitutes a valuable 
contribution to the poetical literature of modern 
Persia. 

The type of musaddas in which the first four lines 
rhyme with one another, whilst the remaining two 
lines rhyme amongst themselves (aaaa bb, cccc dd, cece 
ff, etc.), often called a tarkib-band because of its broad 
affinity with the latter, has also been popular. It has 
been employed widely in Urdu poetry, one of the best- 
known examples being Altaf Husayn Hali’s (1837- 
1914 [g.v.]) long poem, Madd u djazr-i Islam, also 
popularly known as Musaddas-i Hali (Kulliyyat- nazm-i 
Halt, ii, ed. Iftikhar Ahmad Siddiki, Lahore 1970). 

Bibliography: Muhammad b. ‘Umar al- 

Radiyani, Tardjuman al-balaghat, ed. Ahmad Atish, 

Tehran 1362/1983; Rashid al-Din Watwat, Hada7ik 

al-sihr ft daka*ik al-shi‘r, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal Ashtiyani, 

included as supplement to Diwan-1 Rashid al-Din 

Watwat, ed. Sa‘id Nafisi, Tehran 1339/1960; 

Sharaf al-Din Hasan b. Muhammad Rami Tabrizi, 

Hakaik al-hadaik, ed. Muhammad Kazim Imam, 

Tehran 1341/1962; Shams al-Din Muhammad b. 

Kays al-Razi, al-Mu‘djam ft ma‘ayir-i ash‘ar al- 

‘Adjam, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahhab Kazwini, 

Tehran 1338/1959; F. Gladwin, Dissertations on the 

rhetoric, prosody and rhyme of the Perstans, Calcutta 

1801; H. Blochmann, The prosody of the Perstans 

according to Saifi, Jami and other writers, Calcutta 1872; 

M. Garcin de Tassy, Rhétorique et prosodie des langues 

de l’Orient Musulman, Paris 1873; Rickert, Gram- 

matik, Poetik und Rhetorik der Perser, repr. Wiesbaden 

1966, Browne, LHP, ii; J. Rypka et alti, History of 


Tranian literature, Dordrecht_ 1968; Djalal al-Din 

Huma°i, Tarikh-i adabiyyat-i Iran az kadim-tarin Sasr-t 

tarikhi ta ‘asr-i hadir, Tehran 1340/1961; idem, 

Funun-i balaghat wa sind‘@t-i adabi, i, Tehran 

1354/1975; Mahmud Nashat, Zib-i sukhan, Tehran 

1342/1963; Zayn al-‘Abidin Mu?taman, Tahawwul- 

i sht%-i Farsi, Tehran 1352/1973; L.P. Elwell- 

Sutton, The Persian metres, Cambridge 1976; 

Shamim Ahmad, Asndf-2 sukhan awr shiTi hay?aten, 

Bhopal 1981; Muhammad Rida Shafri Kadkant, 

Masiki-yi shi+, Tehran 1368/1989. 

(Munipur RAHMAN) 

MUSANNAF (a., pl. musannafat), an early 
technical term in Arabic literature applied to a col- 
lection of religious learning organised upon an 
abstract, structured subdivision in chapters, hence the 
opposite of musnad [q.v.], i.e. a collection arranged 
according to the first/oldest transmitter. Musannaf is 
the past participle of a denominative verb meaning 
originally ‘‘to assort’’, ‘‘to distinguish’, sc. the one 
sinf (= ‘‘sort’’ or ‘‘species’’) from another. Allegedly 
the first in the Islamic world to compose a structured 
collection of ancient traditions, which, however, may 
not have come down to us, was the Meccan hadith 
expert ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 150/767), 
mostly called after his grandfather Ibn Djuraydj (cf. 
Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, vi, 403 ult., for an awa7tl report 
ascribed to Ibn Hanbal). But he is also credited with 
the saying md dawwana al-“ilma tadwini ahadun, i.e. 
nobody collected/registered (religious) learning in the 
same fashion as I have done (cf. Ibn Hadjar, tbid. , 404 
(3); the verbs dawwana and sannafa are not synony- 
mous, the latter connoting a more sophisticated stage 
in tradition-collecting, cf. GAS, i, 55). Other authors 
of early, allegedly structured, collections, which as 
such have not come down to us, are Sufyan al-Thawri 
(d. 161/778 [q.v.]), the Kifan jurist, to whom a dami“ 
is attributed (cf. Ramahurmuzi, al-Muhaddith al-fasil 
bayna ‘l-rawi wa ’l-wa%, ed. M. ‘Adjdjadj al-Khatib, 
Beirut 1971, 612; Ibn Hadjar, Hady al-sari, mukaddimat 
Fath al-bari, eA. Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, Cairo n.d., 
10(25)), and Hammad b. Salama (d. 167/783), the 
Basran mufti, who is credited with asndf, a term 
glossed as musannafat, but perhaps rendered best as 
“legal categories’’ or ‘‘chapters’’ (:bid., also Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahdhib, iii, 12 (17), 15 (12), iv, 65, in 
margin). Others mentioned in this respect (cf. 
Ramahurmuzi, 611 f.) are al-Rabi* b. Sabih (d. 
160/777) from Basra, Sa‘id b. Abr ‘Ariba (d. 
156/773) from Basra, Khalid al-‘Abd from Basra, 
who is said to have stolen traditions from others (cf. 
Ibn Hadjar, Lisan al-mizan, ii, 393), Ma‘mar b. 
Rashid (d. 153/770) from Yemen, Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna 
(d. 198/814) from Mecca, al-Walid b. Muslim (d. 
194/810) from Damascus, Djarir b. ‘Abd al-Hamid 
(d. 188/804) from Rayy, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak 
(d. 181/797) from Marw and Hushaym b. Bashir (d. 
183/799) from Wasit. The oldest musannaf-type works 
extant are the Siva by Muhammad b. Ishak (d. 
151/768 {q.v.]), the Muwatfa? of Malik b. Anas (d. 
179/795 [q.v.]), and works by Abt: Yasuf Ya‘kib b. 
Ibrahim (d. 182/798 [q.v.]), chief kadt of Baghdad, 
and Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani (d. 189/805 
[g-2.]), cf. GAS, i, s.n. 

In Shri literature, allegedly the oldest structured 
collection of legal traditions is the Madjmi‘ al-fikh 
ascribed to Zayd b. ‘Ali b. al-Husayn (d. 122/740); its 
authorship, however, remains to be established 
definitively, cf. W. Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn 
Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehre der Zaiditen, 54-7, and the 
literature referred to there. 

The pre-canonical collections of Prophetic and/or 
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other hadith extant today, not all called musannafat but 
arranged as such, are that of the Ibadi al-Rabi‘ b. 
Habib (d. ca. 175/791), whose musnad [q.v.] may in 
actual fact have been initially organised as such and 
only later received a musannaf-type arrangement at the 
hand of a later scholar, (cf. the incomplete edition of 
‘Abd Allah b. Humayd al-Salimt, Hashiyat al-djami“ al- 
sahih musnad ... al-Rabi‘ b. Habib, Cairo 1326; cf. also 
J.C. Wilkinson, in Studies on the first century of Islamic 
soctey, ed. G.H.A.  Juynboll, | Carbondale- 
Edwardsville 1982, 135 ff., 245); the Musannaf of 
‘Abd al-Razzak b. Hamm4am al-San‘ani (d. 211/827), 
edited in 11 volumes by Habib al-Rahmaan al-A‘zami, 
Beirut 1970-2; a work entitled Sunan by Sa‘id b. Man- 
sur (d. 227/842), edition al-Dar al-Salafiyya, Bombay 
1982; the Musannaf, also called Musnad although it is 
arranged according to subject-matter, of Abu Bakr b. 
Abi Shayba (d. 235/849), edited by Mukhtar Ahmad 
al-Nadwi ef alii, Bombay 1386-1403, in 15 volumes; 
and a collection called Sunan or Musnad by ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Abd al-RahmAn al-Darimi (d. 255/869), edited by 
Fawwaz Ahmad Zamarli and Khalid al-Sab‘ al- 
SAlami, Beirut-Cairo 1987. 

(For methods simplifying the tracing of traditions in 
early musannafs, see MUSNAD.) 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(G.H.A. JuyNBOLL) 

MUSANNIFAK, ‘SALA? at-Din SALT B. MADJD AL- 
Din Muhammad al-Bistami (or al-Harawi), Persian 
scholar and theologian, was born in 803/1400-1 at 
Shahrid near Bistam as a descendant of the famous 
theologian Fakhr al-Din al-RAzi (g.v.]. The nickname 
musannifak (‘‘the little writer’’) was probably given to 
him ‘‘in allusion to his youthful productivity as a 
writer’? (Storey). He studied at Harat and continued 
to live in Eastern Persia until 848/1444 when he 
travelled to Anatolia. While he was teaching at 
Konya, his hearing deteriorated so much that he had 
to give up this occupation. He went to live in Istanbul 
on a pension granted by Sultan Mehemmed II. In 
867/1463 he accompanied the sultan during the 
Ottoman invasion of Bosnia. A fatwa drawn up by 
Musannifak authorised the killing of Stjepan 
Tomagevic, the Jast Bosnian king. Among the dates 
given for his death the most likely is 875/1470-1. 

Most of Musannifak’s works are commentaries and 
supercommentaries on Arabic texts. His interests 
included rhetoric and logic as well as the theological 
disciplines. Among the works to which he appended 
Arabic glosses are al-Busiri’s al-Burda [q.v.], al- 
Taftazami’s [q.v.] al-Sharh al-Mutawwal and the Sharh 
al-Miftah by ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-Djurdjani {q. v. ]. 
In 863/1459 he wrote a Persian commentary on al- 
Risala al-shamsiyya, a famous textbook on logic by 
Nadjm al-Din ‘Umar al-Katibi [¢.v.]. Other works in 
Persian are al-Muhammadtyya or Tafsir-i Musannifak, an 
unfinished commentary on the Kur?an begun in 
863/1459 at the request of Sultan Mehemmed II, and 
at-Tuhfat al-Mahmudiyya, dedicated to the wazir 
Mahmud Pasha [q.v. ]. 

Bibliography; Hammer-Purgstall, GOR, i, 479; 
Brockelmann, II, 234, S II, 329; Storey, i/1, 10, 
Storey-Bregel?, i, 123-4, iii, 1337; H. Ritter, in 
OLZ, 1928/12, 1124; P. Voorhoeve, Handlist of | 
Arabic manuscripts, Leiden 1957, 157; Ghulam-Rida 
Mayil Harawi, in Aryana, xx/12 (1341 sh./1962-3), 
13-17; A. Munzawi, Fihrist-i nuskhaha-yi khatti-yi 
farsi, ii/2, Tehran 1349 sh./1970, 1501. 

Eos (J.T.P. pe Bruyn) 
MUSAWAT (a.) ‘‘equality’’, the masdar of form 
III of the verb sawzya ‘‘to be equal to, be worth’’, with 
the same sense as form I; in modern times, it has been 


used for the political concept of human equality 
(Ottoman Turkish musawat, modern Turkish misavat, 
Persian musawat, barabari). 

The root is found frequently in the Kur?an, though 
only once in form III (XVIII, 95/96), in the sense ‘‘to 
make level, even up’’. In the literary and cultural con- 
troversies of the ‘Abbasid period, those of the 
Shu‘ibiyya [g.v.], the non-Arabs seeking social 
equality with the ruling class of Arabs were sometimes 
known as the ahi al-taswiya ‘‘proponents of equalisa- 
tion’’ (using here form II) (see Goldziher, Muh. Stu- 
dien, i, 165, Eng. tr. i, 153). 

In recent Middle Eastern political vocabularies, the 
concept of human equality made its first tentative 
appearance when the ideas of the French Revolution 
reached the region. Thus in a memorandum of 1798 
on French Revolutionary activities, the Ottoman 
Chief Secretary ‘Atif Efendi translated ‘‘equality and 
liberty”’ as misawat we serbestiyyet [see HURRIYYA. ii, at 
III, 590}, and Bonaparte’s proclamation at the time of 
the French landing in Egypt during this same year 
announced that all men were equal in the sight of God 
(mutasadwiyin (sic| ‘ind Allah), and the new principles 
are explained by al-Djabarti as tawsiya and hurriyya 
(Al-Jabarti’s chronicle of the first seven months of the French 
occupation of Egypt, ed. and tr. S. Moreh, Leiden 1975, 
Ar. text 8, 11, tr. 40, 42). 

During the course of the 19th century, of the three 
principles of the French Revolution, it was Freedom 
and Fraternity (the latter in the form of Pan-Arab and 
Pan-Turkish feeling; see KAWMIYYA. i-ii, iv) which 
were dominant in the minds of westernising Muslims, 
insofar as these concepts affected their thinking. The 
division by Islamic religion of mankind into the saved, 
the Muslims, and the damned, the non-Muslims, and 
the division by Islamic law of mankind into a male sex 
with superior legal and social status over women [see 
MAR? A], together with the survival until well into the 
19th century of personal slavery [see ‘aBpD] in those 
Islamic countries not under Western colonial domina- 
tion, left little scope for developing the concept of the 
equality of mankind in any sphere, whether 
theological, legal, social or political. This concept did 
not appear until the early 20th century, when the 
ideas of European socialism [see tsHTiRAKtyya] and 
Marxist communism [see MARK(1)sIyyA] began to 
have a vogue amongst certain sections of westernised 
intelligentsia; hence Musawat was the title of the social 
democrat workers’ party active from 1911 to 1920 in 
Russian Adharbaydjan [see H1zB. iv). On the whole, 
however, Middle Eastern peoples have viewed the 
idea of human equality as a chimera, to which lip ser- 
vice is paid by political leaders in political manifestos 
but which is rarely taken into account in practice. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
oe (C.E. BoswortH) 

MUSAWI [see Makka. 2. ii]. 7 

MUSAWIR Bs. sawwar aL-WARRAK, a minor 
poet and minor muhaddith from Kifa, who lived in 
the middle of the 2nd/8th century. He belonged to 
Kays b. ‘Aylan b. Mudar. He is also called a mawla 
of ‘Adwan, a tribe of Djadilat Kays; but his name and 
that of his father seem to indicate his Arab origin. 
Short notices and fragments of his poetry are found in 
biographies of muhaddithin (e.g. Ibn Hadjar, al- 
Tahdhib, Waydarabad 1325-27, x, 103) and several 
works of adab, notably al-Aghdni ed. Dar al-Kutub, 
xviii, 148-53). Ibn al-Nadim (al-Fihrist, Leipzig 1871- 
2, 162) mentions his verse as filling fifty folios; some 
eighty lines are preserved, some of which are of 
dubious attribution. All his extant poetry is epigram- 
matic. One of his epigrams angered Abt Hanifa and 
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his followers, another placated them, notwithstanding 
its ironic tone (Aghani, xviii, 151-2 and several other 
sources). His longest (33 lines) and most remarkable 
poem offers the earliest. known example of a sub-genre 
of descriptive poetry which may be called ‘“‘banquet 
poetry’’; it combines static description of various 
dishes with more dynamic elements picturing the pro- 
gress of the meal (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-‘/kd al-farid, 
Cairo 1948-53, vi, 295-7). 

Bibliography: G.J. van Gelder, Musawir al- 

Warragq and the beginnings of Arabic gastronomic poetry, in 

JSS, xxxvi/2 (1991), gives all the known references 

to Musawir and his poetry, with a translation and 

a study of his banquet poem. See also Sezgin, GAS, 

ii, 469. (G.J.H. Van GELDER) 

MUSAWWIDA (a.), literally ‘‘the wearers, or 
bearers, of black’’, the name given to the partisans of 
the ‘Abbasids at the time of the da‘was of Abt: Muslim 
al-Khuradsaéni and Aba Salama al-Khallal [q.vv.), 
apparently from the black banners which these rebels 
against the Umayyads bore, so that they are described 
in some sources as the ashab al-rayat al-sawda?. 

The origins of this use of black are obscure and 
have been much discussed. In the first place, the use 
of black may have been simply a mark of rebellion, for 
the anti-Umayyad rebel in Khurasan and Transox- 
ania, al-Harith b. Suraydj [g.v.], active from 116/734 
onwards, also had black banners. But the ‘Abbasids 
now gave the use of black a messianic significance; the 
Prophet Muhammad himself, according to pro- 
‘Abbasid traditions, had a black banner during his 
campaigns (see M. Sharon, Black banners from the East. 
at. Revolt, the social and military aspects of the ‘Abbasid 
Revolution, Jerusalem 1992, 78-85). This may have 
been in accord with popular eschatological beliefs, in 
which the coming of the Mahdi [q.v.] was associated 
with the colour black [see ‘aBBAstps}, perhaps because 
of the idea of veiling from sight, concealment and the 
awaiting of a new birth or the launching of a new 
movement with millennarian overtones. 

Black became the official colour of the ‘Abbasids 
once they were in power, as opposed to the white col- 
our of their enemies the Spanish Umayyads, and was 
accordingly used for garments worn at their court (zzyy 
al-khilafa) (except for the brief period when al- 
Ma?’min (q.v.] adopted the ‘Alid colour of green) and 
for the khila‘ or robes of honour [see KHIL‘a] presented 
by the ruler, with the caliph himself normally wearing 
a black high cap or kalansuwa and jacket (kaba’) (see A. 
Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, 130-1, Eng. tr. 132; E. 
Tyan, Institutions de droit public musulman. 1. Le califat, 
Paris 1954, 501-12; D. Sourdel, Questions de cérémonial 
‘abbaside, in REI, xxviii [1960], 132-3; and wipas. i). 

The symbolism of colours in Islam (for which see, 
in general, LAwN) was powerfully felt. White became 
the colour par excellence of the ‘Alids as well as of the 
Umayyads (see above), but various heterodox religio- 
social protest groups, especially in the eastern Iranian 
world, adopted different colours as their symbols, e.g. 
the green of Bihafarid [g.v.]; the red of the Khur- 
ramiyya [q.v.], who were thus also known as muham- 
mira or surkh-djamagan ‘‘wearers of red’’; and the white 
of the followers of al-Mukanna‘ {(q.v.], hence alter- 
natively known as mubayyida or sapid-djamagan. In 
some sources describing these episodes, Islam is 
characterised as the ‘‘black religion’’, in contrast to 
the ‘‘white religion’’, al-din al-abyad, apparently the 
ancient religion of Persia which was to be restored (cf. 
al-Tabari, iii, 1311, regarding the trial of al-Afshin 
Haydar, accused of pro-Persian, anti-Arab sym- 
pathies). See further on colour symbolism in relation 
to religious movements and ideas, B. Scarcia 
Amoretti, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 513-14. 


Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Boswortn) 

MUSAYLIMA b. Hasis, And THUMAMA, a man 
of Banu Hanifa who lived in al-Yamama and led a 
large section of his tribe in revolt during the wars 
of the ridda {q.v.]. 

The suggestion of some European scholars (as in 
the article in EJ') that Musaylima is a contemptuous 
diminutive of Maslama appears to be mistaken. 
Because he claimed to be a prophet he is often called 
al-Kadhdhab, the liar or false prophet. He is also said 
to have been called al-RahmAn (al-Baladhuri, 105; al- 
Wakidi, 82); but this seems unlikely since al-Rahman 
was a name of God. Musaylima believed that he 
received messages from al-Rahm4n, and so might 
have called himself ‘Abd al-Rahm4n; and there could 
then have been some confusion over this name 
because of the allegation (Ibn Hisham, 200) that stra 
XIII, 30, was revealed when some Meccan pagans 
said that Muhammad was being taught by a man in 
al-Yamama called al-Rahm4n. This allegation about 
a human teacher is not convincing as the occasion for 
the revelation of XIII, 30, and is not mentioned in the 
commentaries of al-Tabari and al-Baydawi. If there is 
some truth in it, the most likely explanation is that the 
name al-Rahman, which was frequently used in the 
stiras of the middle Meccan period, was understood 
by the pagans as the name of a human being, other- 
wise unknown. It is virtually impossible that 
Musaylima could have claimed prophethood at this 
date. He does not seem to have become a person of 
importance until after the death in 630 of Hawdha b. 
‘Ali, the king or ruler of the Bani’ Hanifa, to whom 
Muhammad is said to have sent letters summoning 
him to Islam (al-Tabari, i, 1560; cf. Ibn Hisham, 
971). Hawdha was possibly the strongest man in Cen- 
tral Arabia at this time, since he was in alliance with 
the Persian empire and guaranteed the security of its 
caravans for a large part of the route from the Yemen 
to ‘Irak. This implies that he controlled at least the 
nomadic part of Bani Hanifa; there was also a large 
settled agricultural section of the tribe. He is said to 
have responded favourably to Muhammad’s envoy, 
but to have demanded a share in the political control 
of Arabia. He did not become a Muslim. He probably 
realised that the Persian empire was disintegrating 
and that he could not expect further support from it. 
After his death, the nomadic section of the tribe prob- 
ably recognised Thumama b. Uthal as leader, and for 
this reason Muhammad sent a messenger to him (Ibn 
Hisham, 998, but not Ibn Ishak according to al- 
Tabari). While Muhammad was negotiating with 
these two kings, a deputation went to Medina from 
the tribe, probably representing the agricultural sec- 
tion, and this deputation accepted Islam. Musaylima 
is said to have gone with the deputation, but to have 
remained with the baggage while the others spoke to 
Muhammad. This account may be no more than an 
attempt to claim that something Muhammad said 
about him was an acknowledgement of his pro- 
phethood. 

It was presumably after the death of Hawdha that 
Musaylima made a bid for leadership in the tribe, 
possibly in rivalry to Thumama, and basing it on his 
claim to prophethood. He had strong support from al- 
Rahhal (or Nahar al-Radjdjal) b. ‘Unfuwa, who had 
been one of the deputation and may have encouraged 
him to establish a political system centred on a 
prophet on the model of Medina. Previous to this, 
Musaylima may have been proclaiming a religious 
message, but it is clear that he had attracted no exten- 
sive following. Now, however, his aim seems to have 
been to set up a strong principality in the Yamama 
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independent of Persia, Byzantium and Medina, 
especially in view of the decline of Persia and the 
likelihood that trade between the Yemen and ‘Irak 
would decrease. 

While the movement led by Musaylima thus dealt 
with political and economic realities, it had a genuine 
religious basis, which is not entirely concealed by 
hostile Muslim propaganda. Many of the Banu 
Hanifa were Christians, and Musaylima had clearly 
been influenced by Christian ideas. He spoke of the 
kingdom of heaven, and taught belief in resurrection 
and the Judgement of the Last Day when people were 
judged according to their deeds. For his followers he 
prescribed formal prayers three times a day, fasting, 
and abstinence from wine; the contrary statement 
about wine (Ibn Hisham, 946) is to be rejected as 
Muslim propaganda. He also made use of sadj‘, 
rhythmic assonanced prose, as in the early suras of the 
Kur’an, and some examples of this have ostensibly 
been preserved. 

About the end of the year 10 (beginning of 632) 
Musaylima is said to have written a letter to Muham- 
mad suggesting some division of spheres of authority, 
but the suggestion was rebuffed by Muhammad. His 
following among Bant Hanifa increased greatly after 
Muhammad’s death, and he was felt to be a serious 
threat to the nascent Islamic state. Abi Bakr therefore 
sent a large army against him under Khilid b. al- 
Walid. A fierce battle took place at al-‘Akraba? [q. 2. ] 
with its centre in a walled garden or orchard (hadika), 
which came to be known as ‘‘the garden of death”’ 
because of the numbers on both sides killed there’ The 
Muslims were victorious, but lost many kurra? or 
Kur’an-reciters. Responsibility for the death of 
Musaylima was claimed by various men, including 
Wahshi, the Abyssinian slave who had killed Hamza. 
Shortly before this battle Musaylima is said to have 
married Sadjah [g.v.], the prophetess of the tribe of 
Tamim. W.G. Palgrave, travelling in Nadjd in 1862, 
found Musaylima regarded as a prophet, and people 
quoted what Palgrave calls ‘‘burlesque imitations’’ of 
the Kur’an, though he does not reproduce any. 
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MUSELLEM (a.), an Ottoman military term 
alluding to provincial landed cavalrymen who later 
became transformed into auxiliary forces no longer 
employed in actual fighting but in discharging duties 
such as dragging guns, levelling roads, digging tren- 
ches, carrying provisions and casting cannon balls. 
Then, as the Ottoman state required them to pay 
taxes rather than serve in the army, they lost their 
privileged status and dissolved into the tax-paying 
populace. 

The misellems were established in the 8th/14th cen- 
tury during the time of Orkhan Ghazi [q.v.]. They 
were each initially granted, in return for their service, 
a small parcel of land [see &1FTL1k], on which they 
were excused from any dues or taxes, hence the name 
misellen ‘‘exempt.’’ What differentiated them from 
other Ottoman cavalrymen, the sipahis {q.v.], was that 


the miisellems worked their own land and did not 
receive funds from the collection of taxes as the sipahis 
did. This special condition necessitated that they sup- 
port one another when called up for military service; 
the miisellems were therefore organised into groups of 
thirty men each called a ‘‘hearth’’ [see opjak]. They 
took turns in serving in the army; when five served, 
the other twenty-five in the hearth became ‘‘aux- 
iliaries’’ [see YAMAK], providing a sum of money for 
the expenses and sustenance of the five during the 
campaign. The amount they gave ranged from 50 to 
60 akces for the rich auxiliaries to 10 to 20 akées for the 
poor ones. The misellems were under the command of 
troop leaders called ceribashis who were under the 
authority of the provincial governors. There were 
miisellem holdings in both Rumelia and Anatolia, and 
these were recorded in registers called miisellem deftert. 

After the Janissary corps expanded in the 9th/15th 
century and started their own units, the miisellems were 
relegated from fighting to accompanying the armies 
on campaigns as auxiliary labour teams. They 
discharged such duties as trench-digging and the haul- 
ing of cannon, often moving ahead of the main body 
of the Ottoman army with their spades and axes. 
Groups such as the gypsies of Rumelia were also 
organised into misellem hearths during this century, 
their status being reduced to paying taxes as they 
ceased to perform military duties. Towards the end of 
the 10th/16th century, some miisellems were employed 
in Ottoman naval service but proved to be unsatisfac- 
tory, since their interests lay not in the sea but in their 
parcels of land. Because of this inadequacy, rather 
than serving in person, each miisellem hearth was then 
asked to make a yearly contribution to the navy; this 
relegated them from being in the service of the state 
to giving taxes to the state as ordinary peasants. A fac- 
tor which contributed to this transformation was the 
misellems’ practice of farming lands adjacent to their 
parcels which they then gave taxes on, or of leasing 
out their parcels to others to be farmed. Even though 
the miisellems thus disintegrated as a_ provincial 
organisation in the early 11th/17th century, their 
name kept being used at a much later date for certain 
infantry charged with the upkeep of roads and 
military works, mostly in the garrisons of frontier for- 
tresses. 
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MUSH, modern Turkish Mus, a town and a pro- 
vince of eastern Anatolia lying to the west of Lake 
Van and Akhlat (q.v.] or Khilat (modern Ahlat). The 
town lies in lat. 38° 44’N. and long. 41° 30’E. at an 
altitude of 1290 m/4,200 feet in the foothills of the 
valley which carries the Murad Su river—a fertile 
plain on which wheat, tobacco and vines have long 
been grown—and which in recent years has borne the 
railway branch from Elazig [see MASMURAT AL-‘AzIz] 
eastwards to Tatvan on the shores of Lake Van. 

In the pre-Islamic period, it was the principal town 
of the Armenian district of Taraun (Hiibschmann, 
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Idg. Forsch. , xvi, 326; J. Saint-Martin, Mémoires histort- 
ques et g¢ographiques sur l’Arménie, i, Paris 1818, 102). In 
Islamic times the name Tarin (as spelled by Yakut, 
iv, 534) is sometimes used for the town itself, as in al- 
Tabari, iii, 1408 (cf. J. Markwart, Siid-Armenien und 
die Tigrisquellen, Vienna 1930, 354). The tradition of 
the Armenian historians connects the foundation of 
Mush with Mushet Mamikonean, the ancestor of the 
powerful, originally non-Armenian family of the 
Mamikoneans, who lived in the 4th century A.D. To 
him is ascribed the construction of a castle, the ruins 
of which are still visible on one of the hills that 
dominate Mush. This town itself is situated at the 
mouth of a mountain gorge, and before it extends, as 
far as the river, a large fertile plain, the “‘plain of 
Mish’’. During the first centuries after the Islamic 
conquest [see ARMINIYA, II, 2], Mush remained a cen- 
tre of Armenian national life; from 825-51 it was the 
residence of the Bagratid Bagrat. After the abduction 
of this prince to Baghdad in 851, the inhabitants 
revolted and killed the Muslim governor Yusuf b. Abi 
Sa‘id al-Marwani (al-Tabari, iii, 1408-9). Later on, it 
was part of the vassal kingdom of the Bagratids. Occa- 
sionally, it was occupied by Muslim adventurers, as in 
the days of Sayf al-Dawla (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 408) in 
353/964. About this time, the name Miish appears for 
the first time in Islamic geographical literature (al- 
Mukaddast, 150). In Saldjuk times, the influence of 
Islam became stronger; the atabegs of the Armanshah 
dynasty disputed the territory of Khilat and Mush 
with the Artukids and even the Ayyubid Nadjm al- 
Din laid siege to Mish in 604/1207 (Ibn al-Athir, xii, 
169, 180), and in 625/1228 Djalal al-Din 
Kh’arazmshah was master of the country; in that 
year, a battle was fought by him and lost on the plain 
of Mash against the Saldjak ruler of Erzurim (Ibn al- 
Athir, xii, 314; Djuwayni, Ta°rikh-t Djthdn-gushd, ii, 
181). This accounts for the ruined state of the town in 
the middle of the 8th/14th century (Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi). After the Mongol period, Mish was 
raided by Timir in 788/1386, when he invaded the 
possessions of the Kara Koyunlu (Sharaf al-Din, ii, 
419). In 878/1473 the power of the Ak Koyunlu ruler 
Uzun Hasan was definitely broken in Armenia, and 
from that time on Mish belonged to the Ottoman 
Empire. At that time, the population of its surround- 
ings was already strongly mixed with Kurds and Tur- 
comans. The direct authority was exercised by Kur- 
dish local chieftains, who, in the ruling system of the 
Empire, were subordinated, as sandjak begs, either to 
the pasha of Bitlis or to that of Van. At the beginning 
of the 19th century, there ruled the Kurdish mirmiran 
Emin Pasha, who was deposed in 1828-9 (Ritter, x, 
676, and Mehmed Thireyya, Stdjill-1 Sothmani, i, 426). 

In the administrative changes introduced in the 
Ottoman empire after the Treaty of Berlin (1878), 
Mish town became the centre of a sandjak of that 
name in the new wilayet of Bitlis carved out of the 
formerly very extensive wildayet of Erzurum. At this 
time, Mish, with some 5,000 inhabitants, was half- 
Armenian Christian and half-Kurdish Muslim. There 
were bishops of the Armenian Gregorian and Catholic 
Churches and a Protestant community with schools 
directed by the American Mission. According to its 
inscription, one of the Armenian churches had been 
converted into a mosque in 979/1571 (Ritter). The 
surrounding countryside also had a mixed Muslim- 
Christian population, in which ancient Christian 
sanctuaries had long continued to exist, such as the 
monastery of Surb Karapet, called by the Turks Caiili 
Kilise and described by Ewliya Celebi. 

Towards the end of the century, revolutionary 


activity in the Mish region was begun by the Arme- 
nian nationalist Dashnak guerillas, starting ca. 1894. 
In the subsequent years, till 1904, bands under the 
Armenian leader Andranik were active, bringing 
savage reprisals from the Turkish authorities, 
culminating in the 1915 massacres in the Mish, Bitlis 
and Sasun districts by Turkish troops and Kurdish 
irregulars. In the summer of 1916, the Imperial Rus- 
sian Army overran northeastern Anatolia, including 
Mish, but this last was recaptured in 1917 by 
Mustafa Kemal’s [see ataTirk] Turkish Second 
Army, and Russian troops withdrew from the whole 
area in accordance with the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
(March 1918). With the establishment of the 
ephemeral Armenian Republic in Transcaucasia 
1918-20, Mush and Bitlis came theoretically within 
the boundaries as laid down, when the infant state was 
in fact already succumbing to Turkish and Bolshevik 
pressure, by the Treaty of Sévres (1920). 

Under the Turkish republic, Mugs has become a 
largely Kurdish town, the chef-lieu of the # or pro- 
vince of Mus, with a population of 44,000 in the town 
and 234,000 in the province (1970 census). 
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MUSHA‘ (a.) is a technical term denoting com- 
mon and repartitional ownership by the entire 
village community of all agricultural lands of 
the village. 

1. Inthe Near East. In villages in the Middle East 
where musha‘ prevailed, the peasant community 
would convene once every year or two to divide the 
available land by lot to individual peasants. The 
history of the institution is extremely obscure. In the 
technical sense mentioned above, the word musha‘ 
does not appear in classical Arabic dictionaries, which 
may suggest that the institution did not exist in 
classical Islam, despite the fact that it looks ancient. It 
is often associated with Bedouin concepts of lan- 
downership, but this association is far from certain. 
Thus Bedouin customary law of the Beer Sheba 
region in Mandatory Palestine was specifically said to 
lack any trace of musha‘ (see ‘Arif al-‘Arif, Kitab al- 
Kada? bayn al-badw, Jerusalem 1933, 236). Nor is the 
musha‘ so much as mentioned in the 10th/16th century 
Ottoman agrarian kanuns and land surveys, where 
pieces of land are registered individually (all 
references to musha‘ in Barkan’s collection of 16th- 
century kanuns are to the literal sense of the word). 
Did the registration officials record the situation in a 
given moment, or was the mushda‘ as yet non-existent? 
This question must for the present go unanswered. 
Another important and difficult question is exactly 
where, geographically, did the musha institution 
exist? In the past it was usually held that practically 
the entire Middle East was governed by it. As 
research increases, the area of musha‘ tends to 
diminish. Thus documents from the Judaean moun- 
tains in the early 20th century indicate that musha‘ did 
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not exist there for a long time, if ever at all. In fact, 
the technicalities of the system raises some doubts 
whether mushé‘ had ever been very widespread in 
mountainous areas (periodical division necessitated 
blocks of flat land, while hilly agriculture in the tradi- 
tional Middle East was mainly terrace-based). We are 
better informed on the disappearance of the musha‘ 
system. This took place in association with the 19th- 
century Ottoman reform, starting mainly with the 
1858 Ottoman land law. This law made it obligatory 
to register land in a registration bureau, while making 
it impossible to register musha‘ property. Despite 
bureaucratic inefficiency, the mushad© was doomed 
through this law and by the mid-20th century it was 
clearly on the wane, though still vigorous in some 
areas (e.g. Tell Toqaan in northern Syria). 
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2. In the Maghrib. 

The collective ownership of lands, which was 
originally the normal system in the regions where 
nomadism prevailed, has been preserved in the 
Maghrib, where stretches of uncultivated lands and 
those used for pastoralism still belong to nomadic or 
sedentarised tribes, though not without being the sub- 
ject of legal suits caused by the rather rudimentary 
delimination of lands. A right of grazing, belonging to 
all members of the tribe, is even recognised, in certain 
conditions, to passing strangers [see MaR‘A]. How- 
ever, as a State of security has become established and 
as more and more numerous groups have been seden- 
tarised, the area of collective lands has been reduced 
in favour of a development proceeding at the same 
time as private property, at first in the family, then in 
the individual, has increased. In the Berber areas, this 
property remains substantially undivided, as tradition 
recommends, at least for landed property. 

In effect, although the principle by which ‘‘no-one 
is compelled to remain within the undivided pro- 
perty’’ is respected, current usage is that, under the 
authority and administration of the oldest member of 
the menfolk, family communities comprising the 
descendants of this person, to which are added, at 
least among certain tribes in Morocco, the amazzal 
{see SAR in Suppl.} and freedmen, are set up. All the 
members bring to their community the goods which 
they possess or which come to them by gift or 
inheritance during the period of the familial society. 
Among the Zemmour, the usufruct of these goods is 
personal, whilst in Kabylia, they remain the property 
of the person concerned, and the enjoyment of them 
is acquired by the family. Each person has to dedicate 
his work for the community and to hand over to his 
chief his earnings and gains. The chief must show per- 
fect impartiality and, if he is unable to justify himself 
when his honesty is doubted, his authority can be 
revoked and can be replaced. 


The women, who are not part of the familial 
society, only own the clothes and jewelry which they 
received at marriage or which they have subsequently 
acquired; more luxurious garments and the jewelry 
worn on feast days belong to the community. How- 
ever, the mother of the family may take over the suc- 
cession to her deceased husband. The society has an 
obligation to feed the daughters and granddaughters 
of a deceased member. When meals are not partaken 
of in common, the dry goods and oil necessary for 
each hearth are impartially distributed. A_ strict 
equality is also respected in the division by lot of the 
meat of an animal slaughtered in special cir- 
cumstances. 

The fertile lands are the indivisible property of the 
familial group. In Kabylia, they are divided out every 
two years among the chiefs of each of the hearths 
possessing a pair of oxen. In Morocco, the sovereign 
who, in his role of manager of the lands, has a right 
over those lands which are within the authority of the 
makhzan [q.v.], may recognise to a family a right of 
ownership over a stretch of useful land; this last, 
measured by a rope, corresponds to the area which 
can be worked in one season by a pair of oxen. 

The death of a member of the familial community 
does not entail its dissolution; the social components 
are in effect handed down to the heirs who, if they do 
not wish to remain within the indivisible unit, receive 
the share due to them, Thus the community may last 
through several generations. When, at the request of 
one of the heirs, it is broken up, both the movable and 
immovable property brought into it by the members 
are given back to them and those acquired during the 
period of its existence are shared out pro rata with the 
hereditary rights of each person. The landed property 
is defined by surface measurement (by a rope), and 
goods left outside all the division are allotted, with 
rights balanced out, to those members who offer the 
highest bid for them. 
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MUSHA‘ARA (a.), ‘‘poetical contest’’, in Urdu 
usually pronounced musha‘ira, has come to be applied 
in its wider aspect to denote an assembly where 
Urdu poets come together to recite their com- 
positions. 

Its origin in the Indo-Muslim cultural tradition can 
only be guessed. According to a statement by Shibli 
Nu‘mAni, one may assume that the institution of the 
musha‘ara must have appeared on the Persian literary 
scene in India by the beginning of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury. Shibli points out that from the time of the poet 
Fighani (¢.v.], who died in 925/1519, there grew up 
the custom of holding musha‘aras in which poets com- 
peted with one another, thus promoting the cause of 
poetry by their activities (Shi% al-‘Adjam, iii, repr. 
A‘zamgafh 1945, 17). It is likely that a similar situa- 
tion might have existed since an early period in Urdu 
poetry, which shared with Persian a common cultural 
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environment. Whatever the case may be, it is certain 
that by the early 12th/18th century, when Urdu was 
adopted as a medium of literary expression by the 
poets and writers of Dihli, the musha‘ara was a familiar 
event in the capital, providing not only a venue for 
poetry recitation but also a forum of discussion for 
some leading poets of the day who were concerned 
with the improvement of the language. 

The musha‘ara was the product of a princely age, 
reflecting the sophisticated taste of its time. The eti- 
quette connected with it was well-mannered, and 
involved fixed ceremonies. One of these was the use 
of a lighted candle which, placed before a poet, signal- 
led that it was his turn to recite. Much importance 
was attached to the correct order in which the poets 
were introduced. The first to recite were lesser poets; 
then came the masters in the ascending order, until 
the poet considered most important recited at the end. 
Both singing and declamation were employed for the 
rendering of the poems. 

In the social milieu of the period, the musha‘ara 
enjoyed a popular appeal, and played an important 
functional role in the oral propagation of Urdu 
poetry. Persons interested in literature were drawn to 
the musha‘ara because it was the most common form of 
intellectual entertainment available in the prevalent 
urban setting. Further, the mushd‘aras compensated 
for the lack of magazines, and supplied the poet with 
a suitable literary platform to disseminate his work. 

The tradition of the musha‘ara was linked with the 
ghazal [g.v.] and the two contributed to each other’s 
appeal. The ghazals recited in the musha@“ara were based 
upon a misra‘%-i tarah, or half-line, providing a 
specimen of the metre and rhyme in which each poet 
had to compose his poem. This practice was intended 
to satisfy the competitive requirement of the 
mushd‘ara, as it allowed the audience to compare the 
individual performance of each participant who had to 
work within the same technical limitations. Indeed, 
competition dominated the spirit of the musha‘ara, and 
not infrequently did it manifest itself in ugly scenes 
when poets would overstep the limits of decency in 
demonstrating their feelings towards each other. An 
extreme example of this behaviour is provided by the 
rivalry between Ghulam Hamadani Mushafi (1750- 
1824 [g.v.]) and his one-time pupil Insha? Allah Khan 
Insha? (1766-1818 [¢.v.]), whose jealous encounters 
were responsible for vitiating the literary atmosphere 
of Lucknow while these poets were alive. 

With the desire for reform in Urdu poetry during 
the later part of the 19th century, an attempt was 
made to initiate a different kind of mushd‘ara. The 
stimulus for this came from Colonel W.R.M. 
Holroyd, an Englishman who was then Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab. He, in cooperation with 
Muhammad Husayn Azad (1829-1910) and Altaf 
Husayn Hali (1837-1914 [q.2. }), laid the foundation of 
a musha‘ara which was devoted to poems written upon 
a specific theme instead of ghazals based upon a misra‘- 
i tarah. This mush@‘ara, which had its first meeting in 
May 1874, lasted only for a few months. Though it 
was short-lived, and had little effect in influencing the 
current trend of the musha‘aras, it will nevertheless be 
remembered as the first poetical gathering of its kind 
which was to herald the modern period of Urdu 
poetry. 

The meetings in Urdu held today for poetry recita- 
tion are known as mushd‘aras, despite differences in 
their form and content which separate them from their 
earlier counterparts. A radical departure is the discar- 
ding of the misra‘-i tarah as a pre-condition for the 
poems, and the freedom in the mushd‘ara to recite any 


kind of poem, including ghazals. The practice of pass- 
ing around the candle from poet to poet has disap- 
peared together with the entire ceremonial character 
of the musha‘ara. The appeal of the latter, however, 
remains undiminished, and has been even furthered 
by the introduction of radio and television. 
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MUSHABBIHA [see TasuBiH]. 

MUSHAF (a.), the name given to a complete 
text of the Kur?an considered as a physical 
object. That the word is a borrowing is suggested 
both by the Muslim claim that it is in fact one and by 
the uncertainty as to how to vowel the prefix. The 
commonest of the pronunciations, mushaf, is said by 
Abi ‘Ubayd to be the usage of Kays, while Tamim, 
from an alleged reluctance to combine u with m are 
said to prefer mishaf. Only two pronunciations are 
mentioned by Abi ‘Ubayd, although mashaf, reported 
as from al-Kisa’i, seems not to have been attributed 
to any particular tribal usage. The form mushaf, 
regarded by al-Farra? as original (al-asl), is treated as 
the passive participle of Form IV of the stem and 
defined, for example, by al-Azhari as that ‘‘which has 
been caused to contain written sheets between two 
end-covers’’. Ibn Mansur, however, cites this in a 
manner which perhaps exposes his view that, in thus 
linking the term to a verbal root, the definition is 
hypothetical. Probably the term is best viewed as 
either a noun of place or a primitive noun. 

Despite the tendency in the reports on the collection 
of the Kur’4n texts to distinguish the first collection, 
said to have been undertaken in the time of Abt Bakr, 
from that said to have been completed in the time of 
‘Uthman, by applying to the product of the earlier 
initiative the term sufuf, while reserving the term 
mushaf for the result of the later, the usage of the 
authors is by no means consistent, since for many of 
them, the reports were in actual competition. Abi 
Bakr is frequently credited with having ‘‘collected 
between two endboards (/awhan', daffatan‘)’’, whilst 
the word mushaf is applied to the Abu Bakr, or the 
‘Umar, or the Ali collection, although the commen- 
tators prefer to excise the phrase from the last of these 
reports. One likewise finds reports to the effect that, 
on the completion of the collection commissioned by 
Abi Bakr, the Muslims discussed the name which 
they should give it, finally deciding in favour of the 
suggestion by ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id [see 1BN Mas‘UD] 
who claimed to have seen in Ethiopia a similar com- 
pilation known as mushaf. Characteristically, an alter- 
Native report attributes these words to another 
emigrant. This does not accord with Ndldeke’s 
remark that the proper name of the first collection, 
suhuf, indicates that it consisted of loose sections, not 
yet arranged in the strict order of the later mushaf, as 
is, indeed, the general distinction the Muslims sought 
to make between the various initiatives of which they 
spoke. 

Ndldeke also reports the root s-h-f as occurring only 
in Arabic and Ethiopic where it has the meanings 
“‘dig’’, ‘“‘bury’’, ‘‘engrave’’, hence, ‘‘write’’ with, in 
the latter language, mashaf meaning ‘‘book’’. Ibn 
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Durayd spoke of the verb as Yemenite and cited the 
word mashafa meaning ‘‘spade’’. Nédldeke therefore 
concluded that the Arabs had borrowed these words 
from the Himyarites or (as above) from the Ethio- 
pians. Similarly, Schwally regarded the sing. of suhuf, 
sc. sahifa, as an Arabic coining-derived from the above 
Ethiopic or South Arabian root. Both scholars cite 
sources suggesting that the borrowing pre-dates 
Islam, although, since the form here discussed, 
mushaf, does not occur in the Kur’an, its use to refer 
to the Kur?’an text is equally an Islamic neologism. 
Probably by extension of widespread references to 
the variant readings attributed to certain prominent 
Companions, there developed references to ‘‘the 


mushaf’ of ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud, of Ubayy b. Ka‘b, ° 


of ‘A?isha, etc., in which the readings were conceived 
to have been recorded. All of these Companion 
codices, are next thought to have been suppressed 
when ‘Uthman provided a single text of the revela- 
tions to serve all the Muslims and ordered all other 
existing documents, whether fragments or complete 
codices, to be destroyed. That, however, did not pre- 
vent continued citation of these readings in the 
exegetical works of the 2nd/8th century, to which they 
furnished glosses, synonyms and brief extensions of 
the texts of the mushaf useful for the clarification of the 
syntax or the elucidation of the meanings of rare 
words. Similar appeal was made to. the Companions 
in legal discussions where, however, the readings 
attributed to the codices exhibit either differences in 
vowelling or additions relative to the text in general 
use in the ritual prayer and universally regarded as 
the mushaf or imam provided by ‘Uthman. As both 
these latter types of reading are critical to issues 
debated among the scholars, they are probably best 
viewed in association with the relevant hadith reports 
adduced to the same end and from the same 
individuals in the same discussions and like which, 
indeed, they share an occasional dual, or even multi- 
ple attribution. For example, one encounters expres- 
sions such as ‘‘in one of the two mushafs—that of ‘Abd 
Allah or that of Ubayy’’. 

Of a qualitatively different kind are differences 
listed by 2nd-3rd/8th-9th century writers of works on 
the masahif as instances of disagreement between the 
mushafs of the ‘Irakis and those of the Hidjazi-Syrian 
tradition or between those of the Kufan and the 
Basran communities. Such lists are brief and concern 
only very minor matters, such as the occasional 
presence or absence of a conjunctive waw or 
preference for the conjunctive fa? as opposed to the 
conjunctive waw and the like. These insubstantial dif- 
ferences visibly stem merely from ancient differences 
in the resolution of primitive written versions of one 
and the same text, and study of the lists confirms the 
underlying presence of a single Kur?an text univer- 
sally shared by the Muslims of all regions since a 
remote date and symbolised in the common belief that 
copies of the Kur’an text had been disseminated 
throughout the newly-conquered territories from a 
single centre. 
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MUSHAFI, SHavkH Guutam Hampani (1164- 
1240/1750-1824), aleading Urdu poet, was born at 
Amroha ca. 60 miles east of Dihli, the son of a highly 
respected man of modest means. 

He grew up proud, independent and honest, and 
quickly acquired a fluent command of Urdu and Per- 
sian, both poetry and prose. His ambition to become 
an Urdu poet took him to Dihli in order to complete 
his studies: but he failed to find a patron and was 
driven by poverty, it is said, to eke out a living in 
commerce. After trying his fortunes elsewhere, he 
returned to Dihly (1190/1776), remaining there for 
about twelve years. His expertise was soon 
recognised; poets flocked to the musha‘aras [q.v.] 
(poetical assemblies) which he held in his house, and 
he became a much sought-after teacher. Like most 
Dihli poets at the time, he concentrated on the ghazal; 
but he was prolific, and attempted other forms, such 
as the kasida (madih), mathnawi and quatrains. He 
became highly esteemed for technical mastery, but 
not for originality, and could not compete with 
Sawda? and Mir Taki Mir [g.vv.], especially in the 
ghazal. His move to Lucknow (Lakhnaw), however 
(1202/1787), was probably due less to personal disap- 
pointment than to the general state of instability in 
Dihli, and he was merely part of the general exodus 
of poets which had already included Mir Hasan [q.v.], 
Sawda and Mir. 

In Lucknow, he found a suitable patron in Mirza 
Sulayman Shikéh, a son of the Emperor Shah ‘Alam. 
With a regular salary, Mushafi’s career seemed to 
enter a happier phase, and his copious output 
included kasidas in praise of Shikéh and the Nawwab 
Asaf al-Dawla. Unfortunately one of his pupils Insha? 
(g.v. and see Mapin. 4. In Urdu], who had followed 
him from Dihli, became his rival, and supplanted him 
in ShikGh’s favour, Mushafi’s salary being drastically 
reduced. A war of words ensued, the two poets vying 
in the virulence of their satires of each other. Each had 
his supporters, and the two parties almost came to 
blows. In the end, Insha? overreached himself, and 
Asaf al-Dawla expelled him from Lucknow. But the 
affair left its mark on Mushafi, and helped—together 
with an unhappy third marriage and poverty—to 
cloud his later years. Poverty, it is said, led him to sell 
poems to others which they might pass off as their 
own. At the time of his death, he was still regarded 
only as a great teacher and technician and as lacking 
in originality. 

This less than enthusiastic assessment of his stature 
as a poet is clear from the taghkira writers, and is 
echoed by modern literary critics, beginning with 
Azad (op. cit. in Bibl., 309-38). Among the reasons 
adduced for his failure to achieve a personal note is his 
vast output, which includes, in Urdu, eight diwdns 
containing thousands of ghazals, ten mathnawis and 
three volumes containing 84 kasidas. In Persian, he 
wrote four diwans of poetry and three prose tadhkiras, 
one of Persian and two of Urdu poets. But prolificness 
is not, of itself, a guarantee of mediocrity, and few of 
his detractors can have read much of his output. Only 
selections had been published until 1968, when the 
first volume of a projected complete edition appeared 
in Dihli (Kulltyyat Mushaft, ed. Nithar Ahmad Farakt). 
In the ghazal, he did not fit into the Dihli ‘‘subjective’’ 
or the Lucknow ‘‘objective’’ schools, we are told, 
jacking the passion of the former and the brilliance of 
the latter. When he left Dihli, unlike Mir, he had not 
established himself in the first rank of ghazal-gu; then, 
on reaching Lucknow, he tried to rival the younger 
poets there, and ended by being a ‘‘fish out of water’’. 
This facile assessment has plausibility. His anxiety to 
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gain fame in Lucknow is obvious, and the quarrel 
with Insha? was a by-product of this. But it is arguable 
that his ‘‘middie road’’ between Dihli and Lucknow 
was a matter of taste and temperament, and not mere 
opportunism. Moderation in thought and expression 
and a feeling of malaise are, one feels, part of the man 
and the poet. As for his desire to show his superiority 
as a poet, it was a common failing, found also in Mir. 
Incidentally, when Mir wrote a mathnawi called Darya- 
i-“shk, Mushafi responded by writing a similar one 
with the same title translated into Arabic as Bahr al- 
mahabbat. Nor was this the only instance. 

A re-assessment of this poet, then, is overdue. The 
process has already begun, though it cannot be com- 
pleted till more of his poetry is available in print. Abu 
*]-Layth Siddiki’s Mushafi awr un ka kalam (Lahore 
1950) was the first major study of the poet. A 100- 
page summary of it will be found in the same author’s 
Lakhnao ka dabistan-i-sha‘irt, Lahore 1955, 191-295. 
While making no drastic amendment of the tradi- 
tional view of Mushafi, Siddiki places him third after 
Sawda? and Mir, and he claims that both the number 
and quality of his kasidas place him among the leading 
Urdu ode-writers (Dabistan, 270). A few years later, 
Firak Gorakhpuri wrote a long essay to prove that 
Mushafi was not only a major influence in Urdu 
poetry but an outstanding poet (Diwdn-i-Mushaft: 
intikhab, ed. Hasrat Mohani, Lahore 1965, Introd. 7- 
66. This essay is repeated verbatim, but in clearer 
print, in vol. i of the Kulliyyat Mushaft mentioned 
above, 11-53). Gdrakhpuri believes that the main dif- 
ference between the Dihli and Lucknow Schools is 
that the former stressed meaning and the latter 
language: Mushafi represents a transitional stage, 
without whose influence it would be difficult to 
envisage later Lucknow poets like Anis [g.v.]; and 
Mushafi’s poetry—including his ghazal—with its 
amalgam of simple yet colourful language, 
naturalness, realism and restrained passion, is suz 
generis, and the work of a genius. It remains to be seen 
whether these claims will gain ground. 
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short ghazals or extracts, which do scant justice to 
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Mushaft (1968), both containing Gorakhpuri’s 
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In Urdu, Muhammad Husayn Azad, Adb-i-hayai?, 

Lahore 1917, 309 ff., provides a well-written state- 

ment of the traditional lukewarm assessment. To 

some extent, Azad relied on the old ¢adhkiras for his 
anecdotes and criticism. A good example is 

Madijmi‘a-yi-maghz by Hakim Abu ’Il-Kasim 


Kudratullah Kasim, ed. Hafiz Mahmud Shayrani, 

2 vols., Lahore 1933: for Mushafi, see ii, 188-95). 

This work has more biographical and critical mate- 

rial than most other tadhkiras, which might best be 

described as chrestomathies. Finally, Sayyid 

‘Abdullah, Shu‘ara?-1-Urdi ké tadhkiré awr tadhkiré ka 

fann, Lahore 1952, 46 f., gives a very short account 
of Mushafi’s two Urdu tadhkiras; but as a general 
critical history of the tadhkira form in the context of 

Urdu poetry, it is an essential reference. 

et (J.A. Haywoop) 

MUSHAKA, Mikua’ir 8. Dyrrpyis at-LuBNaAni, 
Lebanese historian and polemicist who is at the same 
time the most important of modern Arabic 
writers on the theory of music; the present article 
is devoted to his activity in this latter sphere, in order 
to complete the brief entry already given s.v. 
Mashaka. 

Born in 1800 at Rashmayya, he followed his family 
(after 1807) to Dayr al-Kamar, the residence of the 
famous Amir Bashir Shihab II [9.2.] who was 
favourably disposed towards the elder Mushaka. In 
1819, the Amir, having given offence to the Sublime 
Porte, was compelled to take refuge in Egypt, and the 
following year Mikhail Mushaka also found it 
necessary, on account of the ‘‘subsequent distur- 
bances’’ to leave for Damascus. In this town Mikhail 
lived for the rest of his life, following the profession of 
a physician and man of letters, save for a short period 
(1845-6) spent in Cairo, where he studied at the Kasr 
al-‘Ayn school of medicine. 

Mushaka’s particular studies had been directed to 
mathematics, the physical sciences and medicine, but 
about 1830 he began to take an interest in music 
(Parisot, Mus. orient., 15). Piqued by the arrogance of 
Egyptian musicians, who were great favourites in 
Syria and boasted their superiority over the Syrians, 
Mushaka decided to study the theory of music (Col- 
langettes, 380) and took lessons from the best masters, 
including the shaykh Muhammad al-‘Attar, ‘‘a master 
of several sciences and much learning’’, as Mushaka 
himself tells us. The Shaykh had written a book on the 
theory of music, but Mushaka was dissatisfied with it 
on the scientific side, and having ‘‘a good knowledge 
of mathematics as well as much practical skill in 
music’’ (Smith, 174), he decided to write a treatise 
himself. The work was entitled al-Risdla al-Shthabwyya fi 
l-sinda _al-misikiyya, its name being due to the Amir 
Muhammad Faris Shihab, to whom Mushaka 
attributed the germ of the work. We do not know the 
precise date of its composition, but as the oldest ms. 
is dated 1840, it must have been written at least as 
early as this year (cf. Ronzevalle, 2, 116). In 1847, 
(cf. Ronzevalle, 2; Brockelmann, II?, 648) the work 
was presented in a free English translation by Eli 
Smith in JAOS, i (1847), 173 ff. Among the Arabs, the 
book circulated in ms. until 1899, when the Arabic 
text was given by L. Ronzevalle in Machni, ii (1899), 
149 ff., and in an octavo volume (1900), which soon 
ran out of print. In 1913, other mss. having become 
available for collation, Ronzevalle issued a fresh text, 
together with a French translation, in MFOB, vi 
(1913), 1-120. Mushaka’s work became the standard 
one on the theory of music in Syria and contiguous 
lands, and still holds that position. In the West, his 
theories have been much commented on by Land, 
Ellis, Parisot and Collangettes. 

In the early 1840s, Mushaka came in touch with Eli 
Smith (his translator) and C.V.A. Van Dyck, two 
American missionaries in Damascus. He renounced 
the Melkite Greek Church in favour of Protestantism, 
and was appointed the American consul there. 
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Mushaka was ‘‘a born controversialist’’ says 
Ronzevalle, and his gifts in this direction are 
displayed in his several books and pamphlets against 
the Catholics, including: Adjwibat al-Indjiltyyin (1852); 
al-Dalil ila ta‘at al-Indjil (2nd ed. 1860); Kashf al-nikab 
San wadjh al-Masih al-kadhdhab (1860); al-Barahin al- 
indjiliyya (1864); al-Radd al-kawim (1869); al-Shuhub al- 
thawakib (1870); and others. He also wrote a treatise 
against the ideas of Voltaire entitled al-Burhan ‘ala duf 
al-insén (2nd ed. 1867). He also composed al-Dyawab 
‘ala tkttrah al-ahbab, which is a history of his family and 
his time up to the Druze massacres of 1860, in which 
he was wounded but escaped through the protection of 
the exiled Algerian Amir ‘Abd al-Kadir [g.v.], who 
was then in Damascus. The second edition of this is 
entitled Mashhad al-“tyan bi-hawadith Siriya wa-Lubnan 
(cf. Ta*rikh Hawadith al-Sham wa-Lubnan by Mikhail 
al-Dimashki, edited by P. Louis Malouf, 1912). For 
another work on the religious and educational 
buildings of Damascus, see H.L. Fleischer, Michael 
Meschaka’s Cultur-Statistik von Damaskus, in ZDMG, viii 
(1854), 346-74, improved version in his Kletnere 
Schriften, iii, 307-40. Mushaka died in Damascus in 
June 1888. 
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(H.G. FarMer*) 
aL-MUSHAKKAR, a settlement and port on 
the eastern coast of Arabia in pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic times, situated in the region of Hadjar or 
Bahrayn; its exact location is however unknown and 
would appear to be only discoverable by future 
archaeological investigations. 

Varying traditions attribute the foundation of al- 
Mushakkar to one of the kings of Kinda [q.v.], Masa 
b. al-Harith, or to a commander of the Sasanid heavy 
cavalry (asdwira; see on these, C.E. Bosworth, Elr art. 
Asdwera) B.s.k.b. Mahbidh in the time of the Kisras 
(al-Tabari, i, 985-6, tr. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser 
und Araber, 260-1; al-Bakri, Mu‘djam, i, 311, iii, 1060, 
iv, 1232-3). Subsequently, the place is especially 
associated with the tribe of ‘Abd al-Kays [9.v.], 
where, according to Muhammad b. Habib, was 
situated their tribal idol Dhu ’!-Laba and where was 
held an important fair (suk) in Djumada IT to which 
Persian traders came from across the Gulf (al- 
Muhabbar, 265, 317; Yakut, Bulddn, ed. Beirut, iv, 
134-5). At the time of the first Muslim expansion into 
eastern Arabia, it seems to have been held for the 
Sasanids by a chief of Tamim (al-Muhabbar, 265; cf. 
M.J. Kister, Mecca and Tamim (aspects of their relations), 
in JESHO, viii [1985]). It was still flourishing in the 
first century or so of Islam. During the Ridda [q.v.] 
wars, the defeated leader of the Bahrayn rebels, al- 
Mundhir b. al-Nu‘man, retreated into al-Mushakkar 
before going to join Musaylima (al-Baladhuri, Futih, 
84), and in 73/692-3, Basran and Kifan troops of 
‘Abd al-Malik’s general ‘Umar b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Ma‘mar pursued the Kharidjite leader Abii Fudayk 


and besieged him in al-Mushakkar till he surrendered 
(al-Tabari, ii, 853). 

Thereafter, it seems to have declined, and although 
Ibn al-Fakih (wrote ca. 290/903), 30, cf. 255, tr. 
Massé, 35, cf. 308, located the Friday mosque of 
Bahrayn there, describing the place (its mosque or 
fortress?) as one of the wonders of the Islamic world, 
the other geographers of this period do not mention it. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens, 

Berne 1875, nos. 169, 178, 351; H.M. al- 
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BSMES, xiv/2 (1988), 157. (C.E. Boswortn) 

MUSHARAKA (a.), a commercio-legal term 
that has come into increasing prominence as efforts 
have been made in the Muslim world to organise or 
re-organise their financial systems according to what 
are held to be the requirements of the Sharia. In 
English, ‘‘participation financing”’ is the translation 
commonly adopted by modern Islamic financial 
institutions committed to commercial operations 
traditionally known to Islamic jurisprudence. 

In general terms, the musharaka is a contractual 
partnership (sharikat al-‘akd) as opposed to a pro- 
prietary partnership (sharikat al-milk). In the case of 
the latter, joint ownership of property (e.g. a house 
passing to legal heirs on the death of the owner) is a 
prerequisite, and there is no joint exploitation of the 
property involved. The essence of the former, how- 
ever, is joint exploitation of capital (or, in full or in 
part, of the work and skills of the partners or of the 
credit for partnership investment) with joint participa- 
tion in profits and losses, joint ownership being an 
effect—not a prerequisite—of the partnership’s for- 
mation. 

Unlike the mufawada {q.v.], the musharaka is a 
limited investment partnership in which the core of 
the investment is money. The modus operandi of the 
Parties to a musharaka as handled within the modern 
Islamic system may be explained somewhat as follows. 
A client with a specific plan for a business venture 
submits his proposal to an Islamic financial institu- 
tion, usually a bank, together with an application for 
equity capital (i.e. venture, or risk, capital) to support 
it. If agreement is reached, the institution will supply 
the necessary capital as well as any cash flow that may 
be required on the basis that (a) the profits will be 
shared by the two contracting parties in the propor- 
tion on which they have agreed at the time of the con- 
tract, and (b) such losses as may be incurred will be 
proportionate to the parties’ shares in the partnership 
capital, as generally taught. 

In order that its client may be left with a viable 
share of the profits, the financial institution that is 
party to the musharaka will, in many cases, not reserve 
to itself the right to a return on all its shares from the 
venture’s profits, but will divide its participation into 
(a) a share in the partnership capital, and (b) working 
capital supplied by means of an interest-free loan (tard 
hasan). 

Obviously, as in all business ventures, an element 
of risk attaches to ‘participation financing’”’ partner- 
ships. Notwithstanding, the straightforward business 
risk is something that cannot be secured by the par- 
ticipating institution since Islamic law permits no 
security to be taken from the partner gua partner. 
What it does permit, on the other hand, is the taking 
of securities against the risk of the partner’s breach of 
contract of partnership, his negligence and his wilful 
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misconduct. Such securities are in fact demanded by 
certain Islamic banks and other financial institutions 
as a precondition of the partnership. 

To trace the history of the musharaka through a 
study of the “nan (limited investment partnership) in 
the various schools of Islamic law—in which a single 
term or expression can, at times, be found to be used 
in different or ambiguous senses—is clearly beyond 
the scope of the present article. 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources. See for 
these the Bibl. to MUFAWaADA. 2. Studies. N.A. 
Saleh, Unlawful gain and legitimate profit in Islamic law, 
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(non-Islamic) context of health and accident 
insurance, see N. Ghattas, A dictionary of economics, 
business & finance: English-Arabic with an Arabic 
glossary, Beirut 1982, 404. J.D. Latuam) 
MUSHA‘SHA‘, a Shi‘i Arab dynasty of the town 

of Hawiza f[g.v.] or Huwayza in Khizistan 
(‘Arabistan). 

The founder of the dynasty, Sayyid Muhammad b. 
Falah, claimed to be a descendant of the Seventh 
Imam Masa al-Kazim [q.v.]. He was born at Wasit 
and studied with Shaykh Ahmad b. Fahd at Hilla. 
The 9th/15th century was an important phase in the 
history of Shi‘i ghulat extremism. But it was also 
characterised by a rising tendency towards folk Islam, 
propelled by regional forces in an increasingly 
fragmented power structure. In his environment 
Sayyid Muhammad developed strong views about his 
messianic mission; Shaykh Ahmad excommunicated 
him (takfir) but failed to have him executed by the 
Amir of ‘Ubada, as he pretended to be a Sunni Sifi. 

One year before the death of Shaykh Ahmad in 
840/1436 (Kasrawi, Tarikh-i pansad sala-yi Khuzistan, 9; 
not 828/1424 as in Shishtari, Madjalis al-mu>minin, ii, 
395), he announced his mission (zuhuér) among the 
Arab tribes of the Bani Sulama, Tayyi’ and Sudan in 
the marshy neighbourhood of Wéasit. Although 
defeated in 844/1440, he devastated Shawka and con- 
verted the Nays, a clan of the Ma‘adi tribe, in the 
Dib area, forcing them to exchange their cattle for 
arms. Sayyid Muhammad continued to fight against 
the local lords of Djaza?ir. Finally, after a heavy 
defeat by the governor of Wasit he turned towards 
Huwayza which was in the hands of Shaykh Djalal b. 
Abi ’1 Khayr Djaza’iri, a representative of the 
Timirid prince-governor of Fars, ‘Abd Allah. Sayyid 
Muhammad and his son Mawla ‘Ali conquered this 
strategically important place (except for the citadel) 
on 4 Ramadan 845/16 January 1442. The lord of 
Baghdad, Ispand b. Kara Yusuf Kara Koyunlu, 
exploiting the weakened position of the Timirid rule 
in the eastern part of Persia, defeated Sayyid Muham- 
mad, but the latter overpowered the Kara Koyunlu 
garrison after Ispand b. Kara Ydsuf had left for 
Basra. Although Ispand, who had converted to 
Shi‘ism in 840/1436-7, was not in a position to pre- 
vent the Musha‘sha‘ continuing their missionary 
activities among the ‘Arab tribes in Khizistan and 
southern ‘Irak, it was only after his death in 848/1444, 
and that of Shahrukh three years later, that the 


Musha‘sha‘ began to challenge the weakened 
authority of the Kara Koyunlu in middle ‘Irak. 
Sayyid Mawla ‘Ali attacked Wasit in 858/1454 after 
Djahan Shah Kara Koyunlu had appointed his son 
Pir Budak governor of Fars but had not provided him 
with sufficient military forces for the defence of 
Baghdad. The Musha‘shaS sacked Nadjaf and 
desecrated the shrine of the Imam ‘AIi b. Abr Talib. 

The devastation of the adjacent areas of Baghdad 
only came to an end when an army of Djahan-Shah 
Kara Koyunlu forced him to retreat. Finally, he was 
killed in the river Rud-i Kurdistan (Tab) when cam- 
paigning in Kuth Giltya against Pir Budak in 
861/1456-7 (Kasrawi, Tarikh, 17-19). In the same 
year, Sayyid Muhammad was forced to take the field 
against Amir Nasir b. Faradj Allah who had moved 
from Baghdad to destroy the Musha‘sha‘. With his 
defeat near Wasit, their supremacy was finally estab- 
lished in Khuzistan and southern ‘Irak. In the last 
years of his life, Sayyid Muhammad was mainly 
occupied with writing his Kur?4n commentaries and 
prayers. He died in 870/1465-6 (less likely 866/1461- 
2, according to Sayyid ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah in the 
history of his family). 

The doctrines of Sayyid Muhammad. The etymology of 
the word musha‘sha‘ is not clear. It may be connected 
with the notion of light, radiation, less possibly intox- 
ication, although it could refer to mystical exaltation. 
According to the Madjalis al-mu>minin, the Musha‘sha‘ 
practised a dhikr which enabled them to perform 
extraordinary acts. 

The Kalém al-Mahdt by Sayyid Muhammad, the 
major source for examining the doctrine of the early 
Musha‘sha‘, expounds ideas about Mahdism. The 
terminology used clearly comprises that of an esoteric 
sect. According to it, ‘Ali and the Prophet Muham- 
mad are the revolving mystery (al-sirr al-da@ir) in 
heaven and on earth. Muhammad as the messenger 
was the embodiment (Aidjab) of the truth (hakika), 
which unlike the embodiment does not change its 
place. The body can become personalised but the 
truth remains in its unvaried state. 

After initially showing some caution, Sayyid 
Muhammad clearly expounded his mission as the 
Mahdi, declaring that he functioned like Muhammad 
and any other prophet. The ideas of Sayyid ‘Ali 
appear to have been more extreme. According to 
ShishtarI (Madjalis al-mu°*minin, ii, 399-400), he 
claimed to be the incarnation of Imam ‘Ali, amir al- 
mu>minin, a claim which raised considerable criticism 
among the leading ‘u/ama? in Baghdad, as an ensuing 
correspondence between them and Sayyid Muham- 
mad indicates (Kasrawi, Tarikh, 31). 

Subsequent history. Sayyid Muhammad’s son and 
successor Sultan Muhammad strengthened the power 
of the Musha‘sha‘ further. His rule extended into the 
area of Luristan, the land of the Bakhtiyari and Fayli 
Lurs, and a larger part of al-Djaza’ir; even the area 
around Baghdad seems to have temporarily fallen 
under his control. He also attracted the attention of 
scholars like Mawlana Shams al-Din Muhammad 
Astarabadi. The Shi doctrine, now less extreme, was 
successfully spread throughout the area. A major role 
was played by the Mar‘ashi sayyids [q.v.], of whom a 
branch had come from their homeland Mazandaran 
and settled in Shishtar, led by Diya? al-Din Nir 
Allah al-Husayn al-Mar‘ashi al-Shishtari, whose 
grandson was Kadi Nir Allah, the author of the 
Madjalis al-mu*minin (Sayyid ‘Abd Allah Ni‘mat Allah 
al-Husayni, Kitab-i Tadhkira-yi Shushtar, 35). 

The end of the reign of Sayyid Muhsin coincided 
with the rise of Safawid power under Shah Isma‘il 
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who laid claim to be recognised as the sole legitimate 
Shi‘r ruler. He was, however, only able to move 
against Huwayza after the capture of Baghdad in 
914/1508. Sayyid Muhsin’s death, either in 905/1499- 
1500 (Kasrawi, Tarikk, 40) or about 914/1508-9 
(Caskel, Ein Mahdi des 15. Jhs., 93; see also Kh“an- 
damir, Habib al-styar, iv, 497) further weakened the 
defence of the Musha‘sha‘. Two of his sons, ‘Alt and 
Ayyub, tried to open negotiations with Shah Isma‘“il 
but were executed. The independence of the 
Musha‘sha‘ was finally destroyed after Sayyid 
Fayyad, probably another son of Sultan Muhsin, had 
been killed with many of his supporters in Huwayza 
(so Kh’andamir, of. cit., iv, 497. But according to 
Kasrawi, Tarikh, 42, Fayyad was just another title for 
Sayyid ‘Ali b. Muhsin). 

Although Sayyid Falah b. Muhsin reconquered 
Huwayza and established himself as a_ semi- 
independent ruler, he remained mainly confined to 
Huwayza and the western parts of Khizistan. Shah 
Isma‘il was recognised by him as the overlord. Dizfal 
remained in the hands of the Ra‘nashi shaykhs; 
Shishtar came under the control of a local ruler. 
During the reign of Shah Ismail or under Shah 
Tahmiasp, the province was divided into ‘Arabistan, 
the western part, which remained under the control of 
the Musha‘sha‘, and Khuzistan, which was placed 
under the military command of the governors of Kih 
Gildya, or sometimes also under that of Fars. 

When Sayyid Falah died in 920/1514, his successor 
Sayyid Badran b. Falah maintained some autonomy 
under the changing political fortunes of the two major 
powers, Safawid Persia and the Ottoman empire. 
Shah Tahmasp confirmed his rule in 948/1541 (Hasan 
Ramlu, Ahsan al-tawarikh, 389; Iskandar Beg Munshi, 
“Alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, i, 95). Whereas Sayyid Badran 
clearly indicated his loyalty to the Safawids, under his 
successor Sadjdjad, the Musha‘sha‘ seemed to have 
moved closer towards the Ottomans, probably under 
the pressure of ‘Ali Pasha, the governor of Baghdad, 
who dispatched a military force against Huwayza in 
992/1584 (Niyazi, Huner-name, f. 38b ff.; Caskel, Ein 
Mahdi des 15. Jahrhunderts, 81; see also Feridtin Beg, 
Miinsheat-i selatin, ii, 315-16). With the appointment 
of Haydar Kuli Sultan as governor of Dizfal, the 
Afshars emerged as a major political force in northern 
Khizistan and the adjacent area. The Musha‘sha‘ 
remained more or less confined to Huwayza. Sayyid 
‘Ali was followed in 992/1584 by his son Zanbir ‘Ali, 
who governed till 998/1590 (not 996, as in Minorsky, 
EI Suppl., art. Musha‘sha®). 

During the troubled years of Shah ‘Abbas I’s acces- 
sion to the throne, the south-west of Persia, then 
mainly under the control of the Afshar amirs, had been 
in turmoil. Sayyid Mubarak b. Muttalib b. Badran, 
who had spent his youth as a brigand in the region of 
Dawrak and Ram Hurmuz, drove his uncle Zanbur 
‘Ali out of Huwayza at the end of 995-beginning of 
996/November-December 1587. Mubarak tried to 
strengthen his position in Khizistan by occupying 
Dizfal and gaining control over Shishtar. But in 
1003-4/1594-5 Shah ‘Abbas I pacified the whole area: 
Luristan, Kih Giltiya, Khizistan and the border 
area, ‘Arabistan. Khizistan was given to a Shamla 
governor. Sayyid Mubarak managed to escape major 
punishment for his misdemeanour (Iskandar Beg 
Munshi, Tarikh, i, 501-2). As the Shah did not want 
to be engaged in major military operations against the 
Musha‘sha‘ any further, and as it was feared that the 
Ottomans might interfere directly in the affairs of 
south-western Persia, Sayyid Mubarak was re- 
instated as governor (hakim) for ‘Arabistan, a decision 
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confirmed in 1005/1596-7, when another revolt of the 
Afshar supported by him was crushed. The 
Musha‘sha‘ seemed to be the only force on which the 
Safawids could rely for controlling the various tribal 
forces in SArabistan, particularly the Arabs in the 
Djazira region. 

The integration of ‘Arabistan into the Safawid 
realm became easier after Mawla Muttalib had turned 
against extreme forms of Shi‘I dogmas as expounded 
by earlier rulers. Sayyid Mubarak continued to bring 
Shi‘i beliefs even further into line with mainstream 
Twelver Shri teaching, supported by leading ‘u/ama? 
of his time. The recognition of the special position of 
the Musha‘sha‘ ruler in the Safawid realm was 
underlined by his rank as one of the four viceroys 
(wali): wali-yi ‘Arabistan-i Huwayza. The wali had only 
a loose connection with the Safawid state, e.g., he sent 
presents instead of paying taxes. After the death of 
Sayyid Mubarak in 1025/1616, his son Nasir, who 
had been brought up at the court and was married to 
a sister of Shah ‘Abbas I, succeeded him for a short 
period (Kasrawi, Tarikh, 65-6). But at the end of the 
same year, Sayyid Rashid b. Salim b. Muttalib 
became the new ruler following the wishes of the 
elders of the Arab tribes (Iskandar Beg Munshi, 
Tarikh, ii, 915). Shortly afterwards, he was killed by 
a dissident group of the Bani Lam {g.v.] (tbid., ii, 
951-2). After his death, dissension broke out between 
the various tribal groups which ended in 1030/1620 
when the exiled Sayyid Manstr b. Muttalib was 
installed as the new walz. He was supported by both 
the governors of Luristan and Shiishtar. However, in 
1033/1623-4 he was replaced by his nephew Sayyid 
Muhammad b. Mubarak, since he showed reluctance 
to assist the shah in his campaign against Baghdad in 
1032/1623 (Iskandar Beg Munshi, Tarikh, ii, 959, 
1013). His close relationship with the governor of 
Fars, Imam Kuli Khan, who was dismissed and killed 
in 1042/1632, was probably the main cause for his 
replacement by Mawla Mansir (Rettelbach, Khuldsat 
al-styar, 130-1; Iskandar Beg Munshi, Dhayl-i tartkh-i 
Salam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, 152-3). 

Shishtar was governed in those years by a 
Georgian ghulam, Wakhushti Sultan (since 
1042/1632-3, see Rettelbach, op. cit., 126; Sayyid 
‘Abd Allah Djaza?iri, Tadhkira-yi Shishtar, 46-7). 
Mawla Mansir tried unsuccessfully to wrestle Ahwaz 
from Sayyid Farhad, who was in coalition with ‘Ali 
Pasha, the ruler of Basra. In 1053/1643-4, by the 
demands of the Arab shaykhs, Mawla Mansur was 
replaced by Sayyid Baraka and exiled to Mashhad. 
The walis were considered to be a stabilising element 
in the volatile situation of the region. Since the rule of 
Sayyid Mubarak, the wali carried the rank of a khan. 
Intermarriages with the ruling house and also with 
other major families of the Safawid élite are an indica- 
tion of this policy. The rulership of Huwayza 
remained hereditary in their family. There seem to be 
no instances when they were appointed to posts 
outside their region. Senior members of the family, 
however, stayed more permanently at the Safawid 
court. Often they were exiled to Mashhad, from 
where they could easily be recalled and reinstated as 
ruling khans. 

Sayyid Baraka was such a case. Although lauded by 
the court poet Ibn Ma‘tiik as the prototype of the 
chivalresque warrior, he had to be replaced by Sayyid 
‘Alt Khan b. Khalaf b. Muttalib in 1060/1650 as he 
was unable to exert proper control over the Arab 
tribes. With the latter the third branch of the Muttalib 
family came to power. Soon, however, he was 
embroiled in major controversies over his lenient 
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attitude towards members of his family. The ensuing 
revolt was suppressed by the governor of Luristan, 
Manitihr Khan, who occupied Huwayza and sent 
‘Ali Khan, together with his children, to the court in 
Isfahan. According to the author of the Riyéd al- 
firdaws, ‘Alt Khan was driven out of Huwayza by 
Arab tribesmen after he had killed a son of the shaykh 
al-masha’ikh Shaykh Khalaf Hammid b. Marwan 
(Muhammad Mirak b. Mas‘id al-Husayni, Riyéd al- 
firdaws, 231-2). Zaman Khan, governor of Kuh 
Gildya, however, arranged ‘Ali Khan’s return to 
Huwayza which was considered to be an important 
link in the defence system against the Ottomans after 
1048/1638-9. 

Increasingly, the family of the Musha‘sha‘ fell into 
internecine fighting. After Sayyid ‘Ali Khan’s death 
in 1092/1681, heavy conflicts broke out among his 
sons in which the Arab tribes of Al Fudal and Ka‘b 
became involved. His brother Sayyid ‘Abd Allah 
ruled only eight months in 1097/1685-6. Under 
Faradj Allah b. ‘Ali Khan, the Musha‘sha‘ renewed 
their expansionist activities at the western border. 
Both Basra and Kurna were taken from Shaykh 
Mani‘ b. Mughamis and his Muntafik tribe {g.v.] in 
1109/1697-8. But the former was recaptured by 
Ottoman troops in 1112/1700-1. Faradj Allah’s suc- 
cess in 1109/1697-8 was only shortlived, as the new 
military governor in Huwayza, Ibrahim Khan, did 
not support him. He had him replaced by his nephew 
Sayyid ‘Ali in 1112/1700-1 and imprisoned until 
1120/1708-9 (Kasrawi, Tarikh, 94-5). 

The frequent changes of the walis reflected not only 
the widening gulf between them and their mainly 
Arab tribal following but is also a strong indicator of 
the increased disorganisation at the Safawid court. 
The members of the Musha‘sha‘ family affiliated 
themselves to different parties there but also tried to 
win support among the Arab tribes. The lack of law 
and order, and the continuous fighting outside 
Huwayza, considerably damaged the rich agriculture 
of the region. With the fall of Wakhushta’s family in 
Shashtar, Khazistan and ‘Arabistan were deprived of 
one of their stabilising factors. In 1114/1702-3 Sayyid 
‘Abd Allah Faradj Allah was appointed as the new 
wali, but he faced strong opposition from his father. 
When strife and discord in Huwayza had become 
uncontrollable, the Safawid court was forced to reap- 
point Sayyid SAli in 1127/1715. By now Safawid 
power was a shadow of its former self. Threatened by 
Arab tribes, the wali turned for help to the Ottoman 
governor of Baghdad. Nevertheless, the Safawid 
administration seemed to have intervened again in 
1132/1719-20, when Sayyid Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah became walt of ‘Arabistan, supported by 
Safawid troops. 

Still, the wal7 remained a major factor in Safawid 
politics. When in 1135/1722 the Afghans attacked 
Isfahan he was one of the remaining military forces on 
which the court relied for the defence of the capital. 
However, the wali seems to have played a rather 
ambiguous role in the battle of Gulnabad against 
Mahmid Afghan. The sources are not clear whether 
the khan of Huwayza actually was ‘Abd Allah, as some 
of the European sources and a later Persian source 
claim, or a certain Muhammad Khan b. Faradj Allah 
Khan who has been mentioned as governor of 
Huwayza after ‘Abd Allah had been in collusion with 
the pasha of Baghdad in 1132/1719-20 (Sayyid ‘Abd 
Allah, Tadhkira-yi Shishtar, 69; Lockhart, The fall of the 
Safavid dynasty, 132-43. However, Kasrawi, Tarikh, 
102-4 ‘‘Muhammad Khan’’, and Caskel, Die Wali’s 
von Huwézeh, 429, assume that ‘Abd Allah had 


returned from Baghdad where he had moved in 1719, 
and was leading an Arab contingent in the battle, but 
was at that time no longer governor of Huwayza). 
In the short-lived peace agreement between the 
Ottoman government and Ashraf Khan in 1140/1727, 
Huwayza was allocated together with the other 
western provinces to Turkey, but this did not change 
the situation in the south-west of Persia as the main 
Ottoman thrust was directed against Kurdistan and 
‘Irak-i ‘Adjam. During the 1730s and 1740s, 
Huwayza was restored as a Persian border province. 
Nadir Kuli Khan (Nadir Shah [g.v.]) had repossessed 
it in Ramadan 1142/March-April 1730. The peace 
treaties of 1733 and 1736, confirmed in 1746, re- 
established the boundary between the two powers as 
agreed at Zuhab in 1638 (Olson, The stege of Mosul and 
the Ottoman-Persian relations, 1718-1743, 90-1, 99-104; 
Lockhart, Nadir Shah, 255). Nadir Shah reorganised 
the administration of the south-west in 1150/1737-8 
and appointed a Persian governor for Khizistan with 
his seat in Huwayza. The Musha‘sha‘ ruler Sayyid 
Faradj Allah was moved to Dawrak, which became his 
new residence for the following ten years (Caskel, 
Wali’s, 430-1). During Nadir Shah’s last years of rule, 
Sayyid Muttalib b. Muhammad b. Faradj Allah 
Khan overthrew Nadir’s governor for Khiuzistan, 
Muhammad Khan Balit, and returned to Huwayza 





in 1060/1747. - 

Nadir’s successor ‘Adil Shah confirmed Sayyid 
Muttalib, but in the ensuing power struggle over the 
control of Shishtar and Dizfal, the Al-i Kathir under 
Shaykh Sa‘d strengthened their commanding position 
in Khizistan, operating from their camp between the 
Karkha and Diz. Internal strife among the Al-i 
Kathir, however, allowed Sayyid Muttalib to restore 
some of the previous authority of the wali in 
1167/1754. But he was unable to establish his control 
over the various Arab tribes who in the past had 
served the Musha‘sha‘ so well. The long drawn-out 
fight between the two rival groups in which the power- 
ful Afshar amirs were also eliminated adversely 
affected the fertile agriculture in the vicinity of 
Shishtar and Dizful. Increasingly, the Al-i Kathir 
gained the upper hand. Sayyid Muttalib was killed by 
the sons of Shaykh Sa‘d in revenge for the murder of 
their father. The Zand ruler Karim Khan [¢.v.] 
himself was forced to move to Khizistan [q.v.] to 
restore order. The Musha‘sha‘ were from now on 
mainly confined to their old capital (Kasrawi, Tarikh, 
126-7). 

After the death of Nadir Shah, the well-organised 
and mainly sea-borne power of the Bani Ka‘b [g.v.] 
emerged as the major force in the coastal region, 
having previously managed to stand on the sidelines 
in the constant wars between the Al-i Kathir and the 
Musha‘sha‘, In southern ‘Arabistén their position 
had been checked by Karim Khan Zand between 1763 
and 1768 as the Zand ruler was able to enforce some 
control over them. In Huwayza, Sayyid Muttalib was 
succeeded by his cousin Mawla Djid Allah, and after 
him, Mawla Isma‘il. Following Karim Khan’s death 
in 1779, ‘Ali Murad Khan Zand tried to stem the pro- 
cess of disintegration of the Zand rule in that area by 
taking a stronger interest in the affairs of the 
Musha‘sha‘. He appointed Sayyid Mawla Muhsin, 
under whose rule a certain Hashim built a canal fur- 
ther up the Karkha, diverting the irregational water 
for the agriculture and garden culture of Huwayza 
and so destroyed the supply of grain for Basra. The 
continuing internal strife for the control of Dizfal and 
Shishtar among the Arab tribes in the area 
accelerated the economic decline of Huwayza even 
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further, although a major catastrophe could be 
averted when another son of Djiid Allah, Sayyid 
Mawla Muhammad, who had been appointed wali at 
the demand of the agriculturalists, dammed the new 
water channel. 

At the beginning of the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah, 
SArabistan/Khiazistan was split into various rival fac- 
tions: Shishtar, Dizfil, the areas of the Al-i Kathir, 
the Musha‘sha‘ and the powerful Ka‘b. The former 
three were put under the control of Muhammad ‘Ali 
Mirza Dawlatshah. Ram Hurmuz, Fallahiyya, Hin- 
diyan and the southern part became the responsibility 
of Husayn ‘Alt Mirza Farmanfarma’ Dawlatshah 
came in 1221/1806-7 to restore order in Shushtar, but 
he does not seem to have interfered much in the inter- 
nal affairs of Huwayza (Kasrawi, Tarikh, 66-77). Lit- 
tle is known about the situation in Huwayza itself, 
except that in 1810 the walz was taken prisoner and 
brought to Dizfal (Kinneir, Memoirs, 106). Like most 
other parts of SArabistan and Khizistan, Huwayza 
suffered much during the cholera epidemic in 
1247/1831-2. The final collapse of the Karkha dam in 
1250/1834 was a catastrophe from which it never 
recovered. By 1840 the town had only about 500 
inhabitants. Most of the people had left the area or 
continued their lives as Bedouins. This major change 
is also indicated by the taxes paid,’which fell to only 
6,000 tomans compared with 50,000 paid by Dizfal 
and Shishtar (Caskel, Wali’s, 432-3; Kasrawi, 
Tarikh, 138). The Musha‘sha‘ family ruled on behalf 
of the Persian governor of Khizistan, collecting taxes 
and paying revenue to him. Compared with previous 
periods, the province had lost its major status. The 
Persian governor normally acted as deputy for the 
governors in Kirmanshah, Shiraz or Isfahan. 
Manittihr Khan Mu‘tamid al-Dawla, governor of 
Isfahan, Luristan and Khuzistan, appointed Mawla 
Faradj Allah as hakim of the whole province in 
1257/1841, after Shaykh Thamir and Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Rida, head of the Band Ka‘b, had fled to the 
Ottomans. The southern parts of the province 
‘Arabistan, from Hindidjan to Muhammara [see 
KHURRAM-SHAHR], remained the responsibility of 
Farhad Mirza, the deputy governor of Fars (Fasa’1, 
Fars-nama-yt Nasiri, 269-70). 

The Treaty of Erzurum in 1843 conveyed full 
sovereignty of land on the eastern bank of the Shatt al- 
‘Arab, Muhammara included, to Persia. With it 
began the rise of the local Ka‘b (Muhaysin) ruler 
Hadjdji Djabir Khan, who was supported by the Per- 
sian authorities. He was able to extend his active con- 
trol over most of the Arab tribes like the Banu Turuf, 
Bawiyya, Nasir and Rabi‘a. The Musha‘sha‘ leaders 
were increasingly fighting their own nomadic 
followers. By acting mostly as his deputies they prac- 
tically became subordinates of Hadjdjt Djabir Khan, 
who in fact had been given a fairly free hand in this 
part of ‘Arabistan (Talib Hamid, History of ‘Arabistan, 
1857-1897, 147). The Persian governor-general of 
Khiuzistan still remained officially in control of affairs. 
In 1872 Hamza Mirza Hishmat al-Dawla installed 
Sayyid Mawla Muhammad b. Nasr Allah b. ‘Abd 
Allah (?) as the new ruler in Huwayza. Mawla Mut- 
talib b. Nasr Allah was recognised as ruler in 1881 but 
Nizam al-Saltana replaced him with Sayyid Mawla 
Nasr Allah, probably in 1888 (Lorimer, Gazetteer, 
Affairs of Hawizeh district, 1848-1896, 1680 ff.). This 
decline in the authority of the Musha‘sha‘ rule led to 
the breakaway of the Bana Turuf, who refused to pay 
tribute any longer. Although the Persian troops were 
successful in putting down the serious disturbances in 
Huwayza, after a further rising of their inhabitants 
against the garrison in 1894, Shaykh Miz‘al b. Djabir 


Khan was entrusted to deal with the affairs in 
Huwayza and sent his brother Khaz‘al there in 
1300/1882. Mawla Muttalib b. Nasr Allah was forced 
after considerable resistance to move to Dizful, where 
he remained for the,rest of his life. Shaykh Khaz‘al 
married a Musha‘sha‘ woman and appointed his 
wife’s brother in place of Sayyid Mawla ‘Abd al-‘Ali 
in 1910. After the deposition of Shaykh Khaz‘al in 
1924, Mawla ‘Abd al-SAli was recognised as head of 
the Musha‘sha‘ but did not play a political role any 
further. 

Coins. The Musha‘sha‘ exercised the right of 
coinage. Probably the oldest known coins are two 
silver pieces from Shishtar, dated 906, which bear the 
name Falah b. al-Muhsin (University of Tubingen, 
Collection of Islamic coins). Several dirhams have been 
found at Susa struck at Shishtar and Dizfil in the 
name of al-Mahdi b. al-Muhsin, which may belong to a 
son of Sayyid Muhsin, probably Fayyad, dated 
914/1508 (Caskel, Ein Mahdi des 15. Jahrhunderts, 93, 
changes it to al-Muhsin b. al-Mahdi). Kasrawi (Tarikh, 
94) mentions a coin of Huwayza dated 1085/1674-5, 
but although having the Shi‘I legend ‘Ali wali Allah it 
was probably issued in the name of the shah. Coins 
called huwayza play an important part in the rites of 
the AAl-t hakk [q.v.]. 
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= (P. Lurr) 
AL-MUSHATTA or aL-MsnatTTA (a., presumably 
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mushatta ‘‘a place where one spends the winter, winter 
camp’’), a palatial, ruined structure almost cer- 
tainly of early Islamic date, in what is now Jordan, 
situated 35 km south of ‘Amman just east of the main 
north-south road connecting the capital with Ma‘an. 

It consists of a nearly square stone-walled enclosure 
measuring ca. 144 m. internally on each side and 
divided into three sections by north-south walls of 
which the foundations are preserved. The wider cen- 
tral zone has three main elements—blocks of sym- 
metrically arranged rooms adjacent to the northern 
and southern enclosure walls and a central courtyard 
57 m. square which once contained a central pavilion 
or water-basin. Both groups of rooms consist of a cen- 
tral zone flanked by two lateral ones. The centre of the 
southern block consists of an entrance hall followed by 
a courtyard, whereas the northern one has a basilical 
hall with a triple-arched facade and a tri-apsed inner 
chamber. These central zones were flanked by a 
number of smaller chambers. The northern ones are 
four separate suites of rooms or bayts consisting of 
pairs of small rooms flanking a larger central 
chamber; each unit faces a courtyard. The residential 
character of these dayts is underscored by the presence 
of latrines in each of the three adjacent wall-towers. 
The northern block of rooms had brick walls on stone 
foundations. The small chambers were covered by 
brick barrel vaults with a pointed arched profile. Brick 
semi-domes covered the three niches of the central 
chamber, but the type of roofing intended for the rest 
of the basical hall is uncertain. Only the foundations 
of the southern block were ever laid so that less is 
known about it. The presence of a semicircular niche 
in the south wall of a long narrow room east of the 
central zone identifies it as a mosque, and there is a 
latrine in the tower adjacent to the equivalent room on 
the west. The two lateral zones flanking the central 
area are devoid of structures, but it is probable that 
some were intended. The perimeter wall has three- 
quarter-round towers at the corners and a series of 
half-round towers on each side. There are five 
equidistant towers on the east, north and west sides 
and four on the south one, which also contains a 
monumental entrance flanked by _half-octagonal 
towers. The central portion of the south fagade stret- 
ching between the middle two half-round towers had 
a richly decorated zone of upright and inverted 
triangles in alternation framed by projecting 
mouldings. Most of these decorated blocks are now 
exhibited in the Islamisches Museum of the Staatliche 
Museen, Berlin. 

From the time of its initial publication by H.B. 
Tristram in 1873, the building has been the focus of 
debate. The presence of rich carvings on its southern 
facade and its half-finished state have fuelled specula- 
tion about its purpose and date. A chronology and 
tabulation of these opinions was published by K.A.C. 
Creswell. Speculations which attributed it to the 
Sasanids, Ghassanids or Lakhmids have been laid to 
rest and a consensus has emerged that it belongs to the 
Umayyad period, and probably to the middle decades 
of the 8th century. H. Lammens and E. Herzfeld 
were convinced that it should be connected with the 
short reign of the caliph Walid II (126/744-5 [¢.2.]), 
known for his interest in building and linked with this 
region by references in the Kitab al-Aghani and in the 
writings of the Coptic Bishop Severus b. Mukaffa‘, 
who reported on the hardships endured by workmen 
conscripted from Egypt to build structures for al- 
Walid in a waterless plain. This attribution of al- 
Mshatta to the patronage of al-Walid II was accepted 
by J. Sauvaget and F. Tukan. 





Al-Mshatta also figured prominently in discussions 
about the purpose and origin of so called ‘‘desert 
palaces’’. Both Lammens and Herzfeld identified it 
with a type of structure which they named the badiya 
[g.v. in Suppl.] or the fiva, thought to imitate a desert 
encampment and to exemplify the traditional Arab 
preference for life in the open air. This explanation of 
Umayyad monuments was challenged by Sauvaget on 
historical, linguistic and archaeological grounds, and 
he proposed that many residential structures of the 
Umayyad period were connected with agriculture. 
Recently, Tukan has stressed the importance of hunt- 
ing for the Umayyad rulers and identified a number 
of walled enclosures found near their residences as 
hair or game preserves. Thus the sweeping theories of 
Lammens and Herzfeld are being replaced by detailed 
topographical and archaeological investigations of 
specific Umayyad structures with a view to determin- 
ing their precise function. In the case of al-Mshatta, 
however, the only evidence currently available is the 
building itself, although its location appears more 
suited to hunting than to agriculture. 

Efforts by Herzfeld and Creswell to isolate elements 
of this structure which could be connected with the 
pre-Islamic traditions of specific regions have had 
limited success. It is generally agreed that whereas the 
stone masonry has a Syrian character, its brick vaults 
are more typical of “Irak. Some elements of the carved 
ornament appear to have precedents in the art of Cop- 
tic Egypt and still others are reminiscent of Sasanid 
designs from ‘Irak or Persia. Also, more recently the 
presence of a basilical chamber with a triple apse has 
been used by I. Lavin to link al-Mshatta with a group 
of monumental structures from Syria, Egypt, Con- 
stantinople and the Roman Mediterranean. These 
findings, however, serve more to underscore the 
hybrid artistic culture of Umayyad Syria than to 
elucidate the particular circumstances which led to the 
creation and abandonment of the palatial enclave 
presently known as al-Mshatta. 
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MUSHFIKI, the pen-name of the Persian poet 

‘Abd al-Rahman, who was born ca. 945/1538 in 
Bukhara. His ancestors came from Marw, which is 
probably why he sometimes refers to himself as 
Marwi. According to Sa‘id Nafisi, he received a 
religious education during his youth, but went on to 
choose the poetical vocation, in which he was the 
disciple of Mawlana Hasan Kawkabi, a well-known 
poet of Bukhara (flor. end of the 9th- beginning of the 
10th/15th-16th centuries). In 972/1564-5 Mushfiki 
went to Samarkand, where he subsequently worked as 
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librarian for the Shaybanid ruler Sultan Sa‘id (975- 
80/1568-72). It is reported in the Muntakhab al-tawarikh 
that he visited India twice, but the book fails to give 
any dates of the visits. He did, however, travel to that 
country in 985/1578 when, according to the Akbar- 
nama, he was presented before Akbar at Pak Patan. 
He is included by the Tabakat-i Akbari among the poets 
who served under Akbar, enjoying the generosity of 
the Emperor. Finally, he settled down in his native 
city, Bukhara, and was created poet-laureate under 
the Uzbek ruler ‘Abd Allah Khan (991-1006/1583- 
98). He died in 996/1588. 

Mushfiki’s output comprises various kinds of 
poetry. A selection of his poems was published in 1959 
in Tadjikistan, where he has received considerable 
attention recently from scholars and critics. His 
ghazals express, without the embellishment of style or 
language, simple feelings of love and frustration. He 
was also noted for his satires, which form a large part 
of his poetical works. 
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MUSHIR (a.), lit. ‘fone who points out, advises’’, 
hence ‘‘counsellor, adviser’’ in administrative 
usage, in recent times also acquiring in military usage 
the connotation of ‘‘field-marshal’’ in both the 
Arab and Turkish worlds. 

According to some authorities, mushir was at first 
(before the ‘AbbAsids) the title of the ministers (later 
wazir [q.v.]) or secretaries of state (katib). So at least we 
are told by Ibn al-Tiktaka, Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 


206, tr. Amar, 244, tr. Whitting, 146. Khalil al- 
Zahiri, Zubda, ed. Ravaisse, 106, 114, says that 
““formerly’’ an official to whom he gives fourth rank 


in the hierarchy, which shows he clearly distinguishes 
him from the wazir, bore the title of mushir. We seem, 
however, to have very little other information about 
this dignitary. On the other hand, the word mushir in 
a non-technical sense is often found along with wazir 
of which it sometimes seems to be a doublet or 
synonym (cf. al-Makrizi, Khifat, ed. Wiet, iv/1, 20, 
74; Th. Néldeke, Die Erzahlungen vom Mausekénig und 
seinen Ministern, Gottingen 1879, 53: Mushir nasth, 
wazir nasih). 

We may note, however, that this older and broader 
conception did not survive. According to Ibn 
Khaldin, the wazir is, it is true, an ‘‘assistant’’ to the 
sovereign, but to his predecessor al-Mawardi, Les 
statuis gouvernementaux, tr. Fagnan, 43 ff., the wazir is 
not the adviser of the imam but his delegate. 

If Ibn al-Tiktaka’s statement is correct, we must see 
a survival of this older state of affairs in the usage of 
the Mamluk chancellery, where we find among the 
honorific lakabs of the wazir that of mushir al-dawla (or 
al-saltana or al-multk wa ’l-salajin). Cf. al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh, vi, 70. 


The same usage, which perhaps came from the 
Saldjiiks, is still more clearly established in the 
Ottoman chancellery. We actually find the word 
mushir among the alkab of the Turkish wazir (vezir) and 
almost at the head of the formula, which shows its 
importance: distir-i miikerrem, miishir-1 mufakhkham, 
nizam iil-‘alem etc. Whence in the epistolary style, the 
epithets mishivi and miishirane are used along with 
diisturt and diistirane or khidiwit and khidiwane to 
designate all that belongs to an official of the rank of 
wezir. 

Sultan Mahmid II, in creating the principal 
ministries, naturally thought of again giving a real 
value to this title of mushir, which he gave to the prin- 
cipal ministers, and in the reign of his successor ‘Abd 
al-Medjid ‘‘the privy council (medjlis-i khass, a regular 
council of ministers), consisted of the grand vizier, the 
shaykh al-islam, eleven miishirs and three officials of the 
first rank’’ (Bianchi, Le premier annuaire impérial de 
V’Empire Ottoman, Paris 1848, 7; Bianchi translates 
miishir by ‘‘councillor or under-secretary of state’’, 
and has been followed by Barbier de Meynard in his 
Supplément, the references in which should be taken 
with this reservation). In 1250/1834-5, the title of 
mishir was given to the new nazir of the Interior 
(Miilkiyye nazirt = the former ketkhiuda) and of Foreign 
Affairs (khGridjiyye nazirt = the former re7is iil-kittad; cf. 
Lutfi, v, 29). The dabjiyye miishirligi was created in 
1262/1846 (Lutfi, viii, 87). 

Mahmid II also created the post of beylerbeyi wezir 
or chief of the imperial guard, who bore the title 
miishir-i ‘asakir-i khasse (pasha), an officer who took 
rank after the ser ‘asker or War Minister (Hammer, 
Hist. de l’Emp. Oit., xvii, 188-9). This title was soon 
to be contrasted with that of miishir-i Sasakir-t shahane 
by the other troops (Lutfi, v, 28). 

The ministers did not long bear the title of miishir, 
which gave place to nazir, but the former of these 
titles, perhaps under the influence of the word ‘‘mar- 
shal’’, which it more or less resembles, became a 
special military title. It became the highest rank in the 
army, corresponding to vizier in the civil service and 
of kadi ‘asker in the religious hierarchy. At first, the 
title redif-< mansiire miishiri (cf. Luft, v, 68, 74) was 
given to the walis of certain provinces, or simply 
mushir of such-and-such a province (zbid., 165 ff.; vi, 
102-3; vii, 70). This corresponded to the demarcation 
of the army corps. 

The number of miishirs or ‘‘marshals’’ soon 
increased, and in the reign of ‘Abd al-Hamid II there 
were 39 in 1890 and 31 in 1895 (see the Salname-yi 
‘askert for the years 1306 and 1311). Those who had 
the right to this title were the ser ‘asker, the topkhdne-yt 
‘amire mishiri or ‘‘grand master of artillery’’, the saray 
miishirt or ‘‘grand master of the Palace’’ (replacing the 
old cawush bashi, according to Ahmed Rasim, Ta’rikh, 
i, 156, 186), the khdsse miishiri (as under Mahmid II), 
the commanders of the seven army corps (kol ordu), the 
heads of the army services, the aides-de-camp to the 
sultan (yawer-i ekrem). The only duty of five of the 
miishirs was to superintend the ceremony of the 
Selamlik (selamlik resm-i ‘alisine me?mir). The officer in 
charge of the police station (merkez) of Beshiktash, 
near the Yildiz Kiosk, was also a miishir (MSOS, vii 
[1908], part 2, 40). Instead of saray miishirt, the more 
usual phrase was md-beyn mushir (Lutfi, vii, 62). 

The honorific form of address for a mishir was 
dewletli (dewletli) efendim hazretleri. In the plural, the 
Persian form miishiran or with epithet miishivan-i “izam. 
The name of the office was miishiriyyet or miishirlik, 
more rarely mishiri (Lutfi, v. 91). 

The title of mishir, which was borne by Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk himself, has survived in the Turkish 
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republic, but in its early years there was only one 
miishir (modern orthography, musir) in office, the 
Chief and the General Staff, Fewzr Pasha. 

In Khedivial Egypt, there was a halt at a stage 
where the influence of the reforms of Mahmtd II was 
still felt. The rutbet mushir there was, down to the reign 
of King Fu?ad I [q.v.], exclusively the highest grade of 
officers, but without distinction between military and 
civil offices. It was also in theory a civil rank (rutba 
mulktyya) to which all the princes of the khedivial 
house had a claim. 

In modern Arabic usage, mushir is used in a military 
context, as in modern Turkish, for ‘‘field-marshal’’, 
as used e.g. by ‘Abd al-Hakim ‘Amir, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Egyptian armed forces under President 
Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir [g.v. in Suppl.], and by the 
President of the Yemen Arab Republic (North 
Yemen), ‘Ali Salih. In a civil context, however, mushir 
is a general term for ‘‘adviser’’, but has tended to be 
replaced in formal administrative usage, e.g. for the 
sense of ‘‘adviser to a minister, ruler, etc.’’ by the 
related term mustashar [q.v.]. 

In Persian, the title mushir has been rarely used. 
Note, however, the case of the mushir al-dawla (cf. the 
similar title above) borne by an aide-de-camp of Nasr 
al-Din Shah (L. Feuvrier, Trots ans a la Cour de Perse, 
135-6), and see also MUSHIR AL-DAWLA. 
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7 (J. Deny*) 

MUSHIR at-DAWLA (a. “‘counsellor of the 
state’), a title bestowed on six separate men of affairs 
in Kadjar Persia during the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies, the last of these being Mushir al-Dawla Hasan 
Pirniya (d. 1935), prime minister in 1920 towards the 
end of Kadjar rule. All six of them served as 
diplomatic envoys or ambassadors, and all except the 
first one became minister for foreign affairs in 
Tehran. 

It is the first Mushir al-Dawla, Mirza Sayyid 
Dja‘far Khan Tabrizi, Muhandis Bashi (ca. 1790- 
1862), who will concern us here. He had been one of 
the group of five Persians sent in 1815 by the Crown 
Prince ‘Abbas Mirza [g.v.] to London for four years 
to train as a military engineer. During 1848-52 he was 
in charge of a detailed survey of Persia’s western 
boundary with the Ottoman empire, experiences 
which he set down in his Risala-yi tahkikat-1 sarhaddiyya 
(see Bibl.). Already on the accession of Nasir al-Din 
Shah [9.v.] he had been appointed to the post of 
official in charge of important matters relating to 
foreign affairs (nazir-i mahamm-i duwal-i kharidja), and 
then in 1858 he became president of the supreme 
advisory council to the Shah, ra%s-i dar al-shira-yt 
kubra, whose constituting was a first, very tentative 
step towards the limiting of the monarch’s autocratic 
power; he held this post till his death, and shortly after 
his presidency also became a member of a second 
council, the madjlis-i shiira-yi dawlatt. In 1860 Nasir al- 
Din Shah appointed him, by now a distinguished 
elder statesman who had received the lakab of Mushir 
al-Dawla and had already headed missions to France 
and Belgium, as envoy to London, with the aim of 
strengthening Anglo-Persian relations and of securing 
support against possible threats from Russia, but the 





Foreign Secretary Lord John Russell proved unrecep- 
tive to such Persian requests as an_ indefinite 
guarantee by the British government of Persia’s ter- 
ritorial integrity, and Mushir al-Dawla left London in 
June 1861. A year after his return to Tehran he was 
appointed mutawalli of the shrine at Mashhad [g.. ], 
but died two months later in Djumada II 
1279/November-December 1862. 

Among his compositions, in addition to the rtsala 
mentioned above, was a popular manual of 
mathematics (Tehran 1263/1847 and subsequent edi- 
tions) and three other works still in manuscript. 
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MUSHIR HUSAYN KIDWA’I, Indian lawyer 

and politician (1878-1937), born at Gadia, 
Barabanki district, and educated at Lucknow and 
London (Barrister-at-Law). 

He received the Order of “OthmA@niyya from the 
Sultan of Turkey, and proposed the idea of the 
Andjuman-t Khuddam-i Ka‘ba [q.v. in Suppl.] (1913-18) 
for the protection of Mecca and other holy places as 
a reaction to the Turco-Italian and Balkan wars (Y.B. 
Mathur, Muslims and changing India, Delhi 1972, 145- 
64). He played a leading part in the Khilafat Move- 
ment [q.v.] representing the militant trend within the 
movement, presiding over the Awadh Khilafat Con- 
ference in May 1920 at Faizabad (Faydabad), and was 
also active in the All-India Muslim League (AIML) in 
the 1920s; he took part in its enquiry into the Mapilla 
uprising (1921) and was a member of the AIML com- 
mittee to frame a scheme of constitution for India 
(1924). Elected to the central legislature three times 
since 1924, he became the leader of the Socialist group 
there, and a member of the Council of State (1931 till 
his death). He was furthermore the president of the 
non-communal All-India Independent League. A 
keen gardener, his name is immortalised in the ‘‘Kid- 
way’’ rose; he died on 23 December 1937. His pub- 
lished works included The future of the Moslem empire, 
London 1919; Swaraj and how to obtain it, Lucknow 
1924; Pan-Islamism and Bolshevism, London 1937; and 
Woman under different social and religious laws, repr. Delhi 
1976. His Urdu poems are collected in Nala-i Mushir 
and Nama-i Mushir. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works cited 
above): Who’s who in India, Burma and Ceylon, Poona 
1938; J.C. Ker, Political trouble in India, Calcutta 
1973, 356 f., 396 f.; F. Robinson, Separatism among 
the Indian Muslims, Cambridge 1974, 379 f.; Naresh 
Kumar Jain, Muslims in India, Delhi 1983, ii, 22 f.; 
Riaz-ur-Rahman Kidwai, Biographical sketch of Ktd- 
wais of Avadh, Aligarh 1987, 122-9. 

(ZAFARUL-ISLAM KHAN) 

MUSHRIF (a.), active participle from the form TV 
verb ashrafa, literally ‘‘overseer, supervisor, con- 
troller’’, the title of an official who appears at vari- 
ous times and with various duties in the history of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate and its successor states, from the 
Maghrib to the eastern Islamic lands. 

1. In the Arab and Persian lands. 
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The office of ishraf seems, basically to have been a 
financial one. The supervision of financial operations 
was in the first century or so of the ‘Abbasid caliphate 
usually entrusted to the diwdn al-zimam/al-azimma [see 
DIWAN. i. The caliphate]; in the reign of al-Mu‘tasim, 
the inspector appointed to control the actions of his 
vizier al-Fadl b. Marwan was called a zammam (al- 
Tabari, iii, 1183). By the early 4th/10th century, how- 
ever, mushrif is regularly used for inspectors sent out 
to the provinces to check financial affairs there, e.g. it 
is used for the inspector sent out by the vizier al- 
Kasim b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. Sulayman in 287/900 to 
investigate the estates of the Banu ’I-Furat [see 1BN AL- 
FURAT] in the Wasit region (Hilal al-Sabi?, K. al- 
Wuzara®, ed. ‘Abd al-Sattar Ahmad Faradj, Cairo 
1958, 150-1; cf. also D. Sourdel, Le vizirat “abbaside, ii, 
353, 457, 468, 474, 661). 

Under the Umayyads of al-Andalus, the mushrif was 
in the 4th/10th century likewise an inspector in the 
provinces sent out by the central treasury in Cordova 
(E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 40). Then the 
office seems to have been inherited from the Umayyad 
administration by the Berber dynasties of North 
Africa, for there is mentioned one Ibn al-Khayyar al- 
Djayyani who was mushrif of Fas at the end of the 
Almoravid rule there. Then mushrifs are regularly 
mentioned in the towns of Morocco and the eastern 
Maghrib all through the Almohad period and in 
Ifrikiya under the Hafsids (J.F.P. Hopkins, Medieval 
Muslim government in Barbary until the sixth century of the 
Hira, London 1958, 51-2; R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie 
ortentale sous les Hafsides, ii, 67-8). The Hafsid mushrif, 
in particular, was concerned with the levying of 
customs duties, and this may have been likewise the 
case latterly in Muslim Spain, for P. de Alcala has the 
mediaeval Spanish form almoxarife, modern Spanish 
almgjarife (see Dozy, Supplément, i, 750). 

Turning to the central and eastern Islamic world, 
under the Ghaznawids [q.v.], one aspect of the duties 
of the mushrif continued to be financial. Thus when in 
422/1031 Mas‘ad b. Mahmid’s new vizier Ahmad b. 
Hasan Maymandi [g.v.] made an investigation of the 
sultan’s wealth, he made the treasurers (khazindn) and 
mushrifan bring forward their accounts and documents 
of financial assignments (Abu ’I-Fadl Bayhakt, 
Tarikh-t Mas‘udi, ed. Ghani and Fayyad, 158). But in 
the early Ghaznawid sultanate, the mushrifs were also 
spies and internal intelligence agents; the suspicious 
rulers would, as a matter of course, set mushrifs to 
watch over the activities of their military com- 
manders, provincial governors and even the royal 
princes. and this intelligence system was organised 
from a special diwan, that of the shughl-i ishraf-i 
mamlakat. The two great mediaeval Persian Mirrors 
for Princes, the Siyasat-naéma of Nizam _al-Mulk [q.v.] 
and the Adad al-harb wa ’l-shadja‘a or Adab al-mulik of 
Fakhr-i Mudabbir Mubarak-Shah [q.v. in Suppl.], 
devote considerable space to the mushrif and his duties, 
and their information must relate to Ghaznawid and 
then Saldjk and Ghirid practices. In both of these 
works, the inspectorial function is emphasised. Nizam 
al-Mulk states that the mushrif at the court should have 
deputies in the provinces to oversee the collectors of 
taxes, whilst Fakhr-i Mudabbir has a lengthy review 
of the mushrif’s responsibilities, including inspection of 
the state workshops, the stables and supplies of fod- 
der, the kitchens, etc., whilst it is further stressed that 
he should always be present on the battle field to 
extract the ruler’s fifth of captured plunder (Siyasat- 
nama, ch. ix, ed. Darke!, 78, tr. idem, 66; Adab al- 
harb, India Office ms. 647, ch. vii, fols. 40b-41b [not 
in the incomplete printed edition of Ahmad Khwan- 


sari, Tehran 1346/1967]; M. Nazim, The life and times 
of Sultan Mahmid of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 144-5, 
C.E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their empire in 
Afghanistan and eastern Iran, 72, 94-5). 

Under the Great Saldjuks, the mushrif-1_ mamalk 
had, as with the Ghaznawids, some intelligence 
duties, but the diwdan-i ishraf-i mamalik in the reign of 
Malik-Shah [g.v.] was mainly concerned with the 
auditing and supervision of the finances. He had 
subordinate mushrifs in the provinces who supervised 
the collection and disbursement of the taxes, inspected 
the growing crops and the harvest, watched over the 
running of the markets and the coining of money, 
etc.; these officials received their salaries (marsum) 
from the provincial revenues (investiture diploma for 
a mushrif in the insha? collection of Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Khalik Mayhani, see H. Horst, Die Staatsver- 
waltung der Grofselgigen und Horazmsahs (1038-1231), 
Wiesbaden 1964, 11-12, 38-9, 57, 133-4; A.K.S. 
Lambton, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 258-9). Headship 
of the diwan-i ishraf was often a stepping-stone to 
higher office: Kamal al-Mulk Simirumi was 
appointed Muhammad b. Malik-Shah’s mushrif 
through the influence of the sultan’s wife Gawhar 
Khatin, and later in the reign became mustaw/ft [q.v.] 
and then vizier to Mahmid b. Muhammad; the 
caliphal vizier in this same century (the 6th/12th), 
‘Awn al-Din Yahya Ibn Hubayra [q.v.], was, early in 
his career, mushrif al-makhzan in al-Muktafi’s treasury, 
responsible for the caliphal estates on the west bank of 
the Tigris (H. Mason, Two statesmen of mediaeval Islam, 
The Hague 1972, 16; C.L. Klausner, The Seljuk 
vizierate, a study of civil administration 1055-1194, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1973, 18, 42, 51, 65). 

In the Egypt and Syria of the Ayydbids and 
Mamliks, the title mushrif was known, on the evidence 
of al-Kalkashandi (Subh al-a‘sha, v, 454), who says 
that the mushrif in these states was in charge of the 
royal kitchens, watching over the food cooked there, 
and responsible to the ustad-dar al-suhba. Subsequent 
usage of the term seems, however, to have been 
mainly in the eastern Islamic world. In I]-Khanid Per- 
sia, the mushrif al-mamalik was one of two or more 
financial officals assisting the head of finances, the 
mustawft ’l-mamalik, this last person being, in B. 
Fragner’s surmise, the prototype of the Safawid 
darigha-yt daftar-khana (Camb. hist. of Iran, vi, 554). By 
Safawid times, in fact, mushrif seems to have 
designated middle-level inspectors and supervisors; 
Chardin states that the mushrif (‘‘mouchref ou écri- 
vain’’) was one of the overseers of the state or palace 
household workshops (buyutat) (V.  Minorsky, 
Tadhkirat al-mulik, GMS, London 1943, 30, 158), but 
the Tadhkirat al-mulitk itself lists several other mushrifs 
besides this one, from that of the royal treasury to 
those of the falcon-house and the arsenal (cbid., tr. 
93-5). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Boswortu) 

2. In Muslim India. 

Before the reign of the Tughlukid Firaz Shah, the 
mushrif-i_mamalik was essentially the accountant- 
general, ranking immediately below the wazir and the 
naib wazir in the diwdn-i wazdra; the office of auditor- 
general was filled by the mustaw/ft al-mamalik (Shams-i 
Siradj SAfif, Ta°rikh-1 Firuz-Shahi, Bibl. Ind. ed., 419; 
Diya? al-Din Barani, Tarikh-i Firiiz Shahi, Bibl. Ind. 
ed., 24). A redistribution (or possibly a re-definition 
of the status quo) in the time of Firaz Shah left the 
mushrif dealing with income and the mustawft with 
expenditure (‘Afif, 409-10). The mushrif, assisted by a 
nazir, supervised the collection of revenues over the 
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entire sultanate through local staffs, and was also 
responsible for the audit of local accounts (‘Afif, 420); 
a mushrif also inspected crops in order to determine the 
government share (Barani, op. czt., 288 f.), where the 
word seems to refer to a local government official 
rather than to an officer of state. 

By the time of Shér Shah, the mushrif was an official 
under the shikkdar, the administrator of a shikk or 
pargana; the word seems to be used loosely as synony- 
mous with amin and munsif, although ‘Abbas Sarwant 
(B.L. ms. Or. 164, fol. 73b) says that a mushrif’s duty 
was to assess the produce of the crops, and an amin’s 
to assess the damage caused to crops through move- 
ments of armies. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J. Burton-Pace) 

MUSHRIK [see suirk]. 

AL-MUSHTARI, the planet Jupiter, Pers. Hur- 
mizd < Aurmazd (Ahura-mazdah). The name of the 
planet is in Sumerian Shulpa’e, later also Mulu-babbar 
“the white star’? (=MoAoBaBap in Hesychios; cf. 
Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, Heidelberg 1925, ii, 
404); in the later Akkadian period it is always iden- 
tified with the numen supremum Marduk (Biblical 
Merodach). In Hebrew it is called Sedek, in Greek — 
just as among the Babylonians, as the symbol of the 
highest deity — 6 tod Ards éot7p. As a synonym of al- 
Mushtari we find (e.g. in Hadith) the name Bardjis (cf. 
Lisan al-‘Arab, vii, 323). 

The Arab astronomers, like Pythagoras and 
Ptolemy, put Jupiter in the sixth sphere (falak) from 
within, i.e. the third from without. On the interior it 
adjoins the outer surface of the sphere of Mars and on 
the exterior the inner surface of the sphere of Saturn. 
The following table gives the least, mean and greatest 
distance of Jupiter from the centre of the earth, 
expressed in radii of the earth, as given by al-Battani 
(Opus astronomicum, ed. Nallino, ch. 50), al-Farghani 
(Compilatio, ch. 21), Ibn Rusta (18-20) and Abraham 
bar Hiya (Sphaera mundi, ch. 9), as well as the Hindu 
values given by al-Birdini from the compilation by 
Ya‘kib b. Tarik of the year 161/777-8, and the 
modern figures for these distances. 


least distance 


(perigree) 
al-Battani 8,022 rad. of the earth 
al-Farghani 8,876 ie 
Ibn Rusta 8,820 i 
Bar Hiya 8,000 ‘s 
Hindu (al-Birini) 8,019!/21 . 
Modern 92,500 re 


mean distance 
10,473 rad. of the earth 
11,640% 43 
11,503% 93 
10,200 45 
10,8667/3 5 
122,250 re 


greatest distance 

(apogee) 
12,924 rad. of the earth 
14,405 . 
14,187 . 
12,400 33 
13,714°/7 : 

152,000 - 


The radius of the earth is here estimated at 3,250 
(al-Battani, al-Farghani and Bar Hiya) and 3,818 


Arab miles respectively (Ibn Rusta) while, according 
to al-Biruni, the Hindus give it as 1,050 farsakhs = 
3,150 Arab miles (I Ar. m. = 1,973 metres; cf. 
Nallino, J! valore metrico del grado di meridiano). The true 
geocentric distances of the planet Jupiter are actually 
about 11% times greater than given by al-Battani for 
example. It should, however, be pointed out that the 
relation of 37 : 23° 1!"/18 for the greatest and least 
observed apparent diameter taken by this scholar, 
with the help of which the distance of the apogee was 
calculated from the estimated distance of the perigree 
at 8,022 radii of the earth, agrees remarkably well 
with the modern estimate. The apparent diameter of 
jupiter at the mean distance is given by al-Battani as 
/12 of the diameter of the sun. From this and the 
mean distance he calculates the true diameter of 
Jupiter at 4'/3 diameters of the earth (= 87/3 radii), 
and its volume at 81 times that of the earth (i.e. 
41/3), The true values are 2.56 (i.e. 170 times 
larger): diameter of Jupiter = 11.14 diameters of the 
earth, volume = 1,380 times the volume of the earth. 

Following Ptolemy (A/magest), al-Battani gives the 
greatest observed northern (geocentric) latitude as 2° 
4’, the greatest southern as 2° 8’. On the other hand, 
he points out (chs. 31 and 45) that he found the length 
of the apogee of the eccentric circle from his observa- 
tions to be about 8° smaller (in 265/879, 164° 28”) 
than was to be expected from the A/magest, taking into 
account the precession. 

The movement of Jupiter is, as in the Almagest, rep- 
resented to be through four circles (aflak) (cf. al- 
Battani, Op. astr., ch. 31). The astronomical tables 
take for its mean daily sidereal motion the value of 5’. 
Its period of sidereal revolution is given by al-Kazwini 
(Athar, ed. Wistenfeld, i, 26) at 11 years, 10 months, 
15 days. 

Al-Mushtari in astrology. Al-Mushtari is the 
ruler (rabb) of the Buyut al-Rami (Sagittarius, night- 
house) and al-Hut (Pisces, day-house), also night-ruler 
of the 1. Muthallatha (Triquetrum), which consist of al- 
Hamal (Aries), al-Asad (Leo) and al-Rami (Sagittarius), 
whose ruler by day is the sun, and finally companion 
(raftk) of the 3 Muthallathas. It has its sharaf (exaltation) 
in the 15° of al-Saratan (Cancer), its hubut in the 15° 
of al-Djady (Capricorn). According to al-Kazwini (i, 
22), ‘‘the astrologers call al-Mushtari the larger star of 
fortune’’, al-Sa‘d al-akbar, because its good influence 
surpasses that of Venus; they attribute to it numerous 
happy states and the greatest good fortune. The idea 
that the planet Jupiter is a star of good fortune is 
general among other peoples also; we also find it in 
Babylonia, India and China. For further details of the 
part played by Jupiter in Arab astrology, see the 
works of Abii Ma‘shar. 

Bibliography: See those to SUTARID AND MINTA- 
KAT AL-BURUDJ. (W. Harner) 
MUSHTARIK or Musutarak (A.), the active or 

passive participles of the form VIII verb ishtaraka ‘‘to 
be associated with, common to’’. Al-Djurdjani defines 
the term as qualifying a noun ‘‘which has come into 
use for its multiple meanings, like the word ‘ayn, 
because of its association with several meanings’’. In 
Ibn Sina (Avicenna), the term qualifies a noun 
associated with a certain number of meanings, i.e., a 
noun which can have several meanings. As used by 
modern linguists, it denotes ‘‘polysemy’’. 

This is the name which al-Zamakhshari gives to the 
fourth part of his K. al-Mufassal, in which he treats of 
phonetic phenomena which are ‘“‘common’’ to the 
three parts of discourse or to two of them only. These 
phenomena are nine in number: the inclination of the 
vowel /a/ towards the vowel /i/; pause; the lightening 
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of the glottal stop (Aamza); the coming together of two 
quiescent letters; and the letters inserted within other 
letters. In his commentary, Ibn Ya‘ish takes especial 
care to justify the vocalisation mushtarak, for he 
observes that, since the verb ishtaraka is intransitive, it 
cannot be used in the passive except when it is fol- 
lowed by a preposition and a pronoun which stands 
for the subject; one must accordingly understand fi-hz, 
and read mushtarak fi-hi. 

Bibliography: Djurdjani, K. al-Ta‘ifat, Beirut 
1969, 229-30; M.A. Goichon, Introduction a Avicenne, 
son épitre des définitions, Paris 1933, 34; eadem, Lexi- 
que de la langue philosophique d’Ibn Sina, Paris 1938, 
160-1; eadem, Avicenne, Livre des définitions, Cairo 
1963, 13, 19; Ibn Ya‘ish,.\Sharh al-Mufassal, Balak, 
ix, 53, Stu, Pa (G. TroupEau) 
MUSIKI, later MUSIKA, music. 

1. Theory. Musik denotes, strictly speaking, the 
theory of music, and contrasts therefore with ghina?, 
song (i.e., musical practice). But the distinction is not 
rigidly maintained —the Ikhw4n al-Safa? even equate 
the two— and the term musiki is not associated partic- 
ularly with the works of Greek-inspired theorists, even 
though its Greek origin is normally acknowledged. It 
is typically defined as the science of the composition 
of melodies (ta lif al-alhan), but the use of e.g. mustkar/t 
to denote the performer clearly shows the tendency, 
which has increased through time, for its meaning to 
encompass music in general (excluding only 
specifically religious genres such as Kur?4nic cantilla- 
tion — for the religious controversy over the legality 
of music see sAMA‘). Normal in modern Arabic is such 
phraseology as al-miistka al-sha‘biyya ‘‘popular music’’, 
while in Persian we have e.g. misiki-yi mahalli and in 
Turkish halk mustkist ‘‘folk music’? (in Turkish 
mustki/mustkt has now also to compete with the 
French-derived miiztk). Here, however, discussion 
will be confined to theory, broadly understood, prac- 
tice being covered in the articles GHINA? and MAKAM. 

Beginnings. If the first great achievements in this 
field are to be found in the 3rd/9th-century treatises of 
al-Kindi, it should not be thought that the subject 
begins with him, nor that it is to be identified solely 
with the elaboration of the Hellenic legacy. Although 
the works of earlier writers have failed to survive, 
there is ample evidence of musical speculation, and 
many of the main concerns of the first two centuries 
of Islam can be established from the abundant mate- 
rial preserved in the Kitab al-Aghani. One theme that 
emerges clearly, but is only sporadically tackled by 
later theorists, is that of origins, together with an 
interest in change viewed in historical perspective. 
Not surprisingly, there is no general creation myth for 
music (although a mythical origin is provided for vari- 
ous instruments: the invention of the “dd (lute), for 
example, is ascribed to Lamak [q.v.}, who constructed 
it, in order to mourn his son, on the analogy of parts 
of his dead body), but rather conjecture as to the iden- 
tity of the primitive genres of Arab music. According 
to a commonly held, if not unanimous, view the Auda? 
(cameleer’s song), the earliest genre, contrasts with 
ghind?, under which three types are subsumed, nas6, 
sinadd and hazadj, the last two being related 
antithetically, the former characterised as ‘‘heavy’’, 
the latter as “‘light’’. Behind such speculative (but not 
unreasonable) reconstructions may be detected an 
awareness of functional differentiation, of the con- 
trast, say, between work-songs and entertainment 
music. Further, a realisation of the separate status of 
ceremonial music may be discerned in the fact that the 
nawh (lament) fails to be integrated into such schemes. 

Given this presumed pre-Islamic background, 


fleshed out by legendary accounts of musicians, 
mainly kiyan (singing slave-girls) [see KAyNa], the 
transition to the evidently different discriminations 
between 3rd/9th-century genres could not be ignored, 
and accounts of the development of music in the first 
century of Islam are inevitably dominated by the 
themes of change and innovation. The latter received 
special attention, particular individuals being singled 
out as the first to introduce a certain technique, 
instrument, style or genre in a given area or social 
context. 

If we can speak here of a latent historiography, 
more specifically theoretical concerns are to be 
detected in the growing precision of vocabulary and 
nuance of definition encountered in such fields as 
modal and rhythmic categorisation and discussions of 
performance technique. At one end of the scale the 
Umayyad singer Ibn Suraydj’s concise catalogue of 
the qualities sought in a good singer (Aghani, i, 315; 
Farmer, History, 73) shows a keen awareness of a wide 
range of subtleties, while at the other, the great 
variety of materials presented in the Kitab al-Aghani 
can be seen to illustrate, and demonstrate an interest 
in, many aspects of music-making that have become 
the particular concern of ethnomusicology in the 20th 
century: musical training, for example, transmission 
of repertoire, the economics of the profession, the 
organisation and nature of the performance context, 
and the relationship between musician and audience 
(on these aspects see Sawa, Music performance practice). 
Justly recognised as a document of incomparable 
value in the fields of social and literary history, the 
Kitab al-Aghani contains in addition a fund of ideas 
about music, however anecdotal their presentation, 
that place it alongside more technical treatises as a 
primary source, and especially for any study of what 
Farmer has felicitously called ‘‘practical theory”’, i.e., 
that which directly engages with, and emerges out of, 
contemporary practice. 

Early theorising approaches most closely what will 
be the dominant concerns of the major scholars from 
al-Kindi on in the more formal domain of modal and 
rhythmic categorisation. As a matter of routine, the 
Kitab al-Aghani will identify in relation to a given song 
text both the poet and the composer and also the 
melodic mode and the rhythmic cycle. For earlier 
pieces, however, the definition of the mode, although 
not that of the rhythmic cycle, may be omitted, sug- 
gesting that during the Umayyad period the modal 
system may have been less clearly articulated; cer- 


tainly the most precise formulation of this kind of 


information is associated with pieces transmitted on 
the authority of Ishak al-Mawsilt (150-235/767-850 
[g.v.]), and it may well be to him that should be 
attributed the final explicit codification of the system 
of eight melodic modes and eight rhythmic cycles. He 
is credited with having worked out definitions of a 
lute-fretting independently of the Greek theoretical 
sources that were beginning to be translated, and he 
is certainly one of the main autixorities used by Yahya 
b. al-Munadijdjim (d. 300/912 {see MUNADJDJIM, BANU 
*L-]) in his short and somewhat enigmatic risala, the 
source on which all attempts to reconstruct the early 
modal system must be based (the various interpreta- 
tions are reviewed in Shawki, Risdlat Ibn al- 
Munadjdjim). But if controversy still surrounds the 
structure of the modes, the nature of the lute fretting 
is clear, and is essentially the same as that propounded 
by the first of the Greek-inspired theorists, al-Kindi 
[g.v.], in the mid 3rd/9th century. (Despite the 
evidently imported nature of some of his concepts, al- 
Kindi articulates scale structures in terms of frettings, 
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whether real or ideal, on the fingerboard of the Arab 
lute, an approach followed by all major theorists down 
to the 9th/15th century.) 

The philosophers. For both Ishak al-Mawsili and al- 
Kindi, the basic scale is Pythagorean diatonic. In this 
system the subtraction of a perfect fourth (4/3) from 
a perfect fifth (3/2) yields a (major) whole tone (9/8). 
Two whole tones make a (slightly sharp) major third 
of 408 cents (81/64) which, when subtracted from the 
fourth, yields a semitone of 90 cents, termed limma, 
while the subtraction of the limma from the whole 
tone yields a slightly larger semitone of 114 cents 
termed apotome [see also MAKAM]. For Ishak the fret- 
ting on any one of the four strings of the ‘id will yield 
the sequence whole tone, limma, apotome, limma, 
e.g.,cdebe4 f, Al-Kindi adds a fifth string, but this 
is a notional entity designed to encompass the two 
octaves of the Greek greater perfect system, the tuning 
of the strings being in fourths throughout, e.g., G-c-f- 
bb(-eb’). (It is in this area of analysis, in particular, 
that theory will justify the placing of music among the 
mathematical sciences, the medieval guadrivium, in 
such classificatory works as the 4th/10th-century Jhsa? 
al-‘ulam of al-Farabi and the Mafatih al-‘ulim of al- 
Kh" arazmi [q.vv.].) But al-Kindi is also aware of 
practical considerations: he lists variant tunings in 
which the pitch of the lowest string is changed to rein- 
force a modally significant note, and gives a detailed 
account of an elementary lute exercise. 

The several short treatises attributed to al-Kindi are 
quite eclectic. They not only encompass material of a 
descriptive, scientific nature (the Aristotelian end of 
the spectrum), but also deal with the doctrine of ethos, 
cosmological affiliations and numerology (the Neo- 
Platonic end). On the former side we may note, fur- 
ther, schematic outlines of melodic movement which 
interestingly imply visual metaphors (through such 
terms as lawlabi ‘‘spiral’’, dafiy ‘‘braid’’ and 
muwashshah ‘‘girdled’’); and a descriptive account of 
the rhythmic cycles used in his day which is in some 
respects puzzling and imprecise, possibly because it is 
a pioneer attempt not relying on previous analytical 
models. (Later treatments of rhythm will be more 
obviously indebted for their concepts and terminology 
to prosody — not for nothing is al-Khalil b. Ahmad 
[g.v.] sometimes invoked as a founding father.) 

Al-Kindi also gives the earliest account of the 
dimensions and construction of the ‘id [g.v., and also 
MALAHI]. For the most part, however, he uses 
instruments as props for sets of associations, normally 
related to the number of strings: the basic four strings 
of the ‘ud, for example, allow connections to be made 
with the elements, humours, seasons, and points of 
the compass, while in the Kitab al-Musawwitat al- 
watariyya various instruments are ordered according to 
the number of strings, from one to eight, each with 
particular associations: to that with two strings, for 
example, is related a sequence of pairs beginning 
day/night, sun/moon, and essence/accident, while its 
seven frets match the days of the week and the seven 
heavenly bodies. Such apparently gratuitous 
assemblages form part of a wider theory of cor- 
respondences involving also, according to al-Kindi, 
the right choice of rhythmic cycle to fit the time of day 
and the mood of the poem being set. Aspects of the 
same psychology of music that will be further 
developed by later writers concern the effects of music 
on the soul and the emotions, and the belief in its 
therapeutic value, while cosmological affiliations will 
in later centuries crystallise around particular sets of 
melodic modes (see Neubauer, Arabische Anleitungen zur 
Mustktherapie). 





Cosmology and numerology are, however, largely 
ignored by the next two great theorists, al-Farabi and 
Ibn Sina [q.v.]: indeed, by the latter they are brus- 
quely dismissed. Their works represent the first great 
peak of scientific enquiry, utilising and building upon 
Greek sources, especially in such areas as the physics 
of sound and the technical analysis of intervals and 
scales with particular reference to the various 
tetrachord species. (The full history of the transmis- 
sion of Greek musical ideas into Arabic has still to be 
written (for a general survey see d’Erlanger, La musi- 
que arabe, ii, 257-306), but it is clear that the main 
sources, directly or indirectly, are Aristotle, Aristox- 
enos, Euclid, Nicomachos and, above all, Ptolemy, 
through whom others are filtered.) 

The Kitab al-Musiki al-kabir of al-Farabi (d. 339/950) 
has been justly praised as an outstanding intellectual 
achievement. Despite the range of interests exhibited 
by al-Kindi, little in the preceding literature 
anticipates its scope and analytical profundity. Its 
qualities are demonstrated at the outset in an exten- 
sive methodological introduction beginning with basic 
concepts (of music itself and its production; and of the 
discriminating and creative faculties) and marked by 
rigorously logical argumentation. The Aristotelian 
tone is reinforced by repeated reference to the Posterior 
Analytics as the introduction proceeds with such topics 
as types of melody (viewed as evolving towards a pres- 
ent state of perfection) and classes of instruments (the 
highest status accorded those that most closely 
approximate to the human voice). Consideration of 
theory —to which practice is deemed temporally and 
logically prior— begins with a distinction within /akn, 
melody, of essentials (usw?) and non-essentials 
(tazyidat) that echoes the conceptualisations of practis- 
ing musicians, and proceeds to a discussion of ques- 
tions of scale. The means of demonstration is again 
the fingerboard of the ‘dd, with the addition of al- 
Kindi’s hypothetical fifth string to complete the 
second octave. Insistence on being able to produce all 
the notes of one octave in the other leads to an 
increase in the number of frets postulated, and al- 
Farabi also goes beyond the Pythagorean confines of 
al-Kind?’s (and Ishak al-Mawsili’s) fretting by 
introducing a neutral third (wusta zalzal). Here al- 
Farabi is reflecting current practice, as also in main- 
taining the mutual exclusivity of the notes produced 
by the second (wusfa) and third (d:nsir) fingers. The 
remainder of the introduction and, after an initial 
discussion of the physics of sound, the beginning of 
the second part, are devoted to intervallic analysis 
(definitions, addition, subtraction), and to the com- 
bination of intervals within a fourth, that is, to the 
exposition of various tetrachord species. Here the link 
with contemporary practice is broken: many of the 
species listed (particularly among the chromatic and 
enharmonic sets) can have had no place in the Arab 
music of the day, and this part of the work is quite 
clearly indebted to, and a synthesis of, Greek theory. 
The emphasis becomes even clearer in the ensuing 
treatment of the greater perfect system and the 
dispositions of the tetrachord species within it — a 
topic that will also recur in later sections. 

Just as theoretical, but independently constructed, 
is al-Farabi’s treatment of rhythm. This can be 
viewed as a daring attempt, not to analyse just the 
rhythmic cycles in use, but to construct a global 
classification able, through the use of variables, to 
account for virtually any possible cycle, flexibility 
being provided by the disjunct (mufassal) cycles, made 
up of feet of differing lengths. Al-Farabr also 
introduces the concept, used by later theorists, of a 
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disjunction (fasila) between cycles: a cycle is deemed 
to terminate not with the last time unit preceding the 
onset of the next but with the last time unit marked in 
the basic percussion pattern. Other works by al- 
Farabi devoted solely to rhythm (Neubauer, Die Theo- 
rie vom Ika‘) give a rather different picture, concen- 
trating more on existing cycles and on the many tech- 
niques of differentiation applied to them (Sawa, Music 
performance practice). 

Further important topics covered in the Kitab al- 
Miusiki al-kabir are instruments and melodic structure. 
Treatment of the former is revelatory, but at the same 
time restricted, dwelling almost entirely upon the 
scale-systems associated with each instrument: there is 
virtually nothing, despite the model of al-Kindi’s 
account of the lute, on construction, dimensions, 
materials or context of use. Not surprisingly, given 
the emphasis on pitch discriminations, there is no 
mention of percussion, and the initial classification 
simply separates strings from wind, dividing the 
former in two ways: plucked or bowed, stopped or 
open. Extraordinary in the material on scale is its 
sheer variety. If we ignore the extended treatment of 
theoretically possible frettings and the schematic 
presentation of variant tunings, we are left with 
radically different scales associated with the ‘ad, the 
tunbur baghdadi (which had, originally, a most curious 
quartertone fretting yielding a total range of less than 
a fourth), the tunbur khurasani (the scale of which is 
analysed in terms foreshadowing the later Systematist 
scale), and the rabab [q.v.] (the earliest attested bowed 
instrument). We are evidently faced here with mate- 
rial taken from different analytical traditions, but in 
contrast to the composite fretting of the lute, which in 
some areas superimposes alternative definitions, there 
is no real attempt at integration, and it may be that 
the various instruments were associated with par- 
ticular regional and still markedly different idioms. 

Melodic structure is considered in two ways: in 
relation to the text, and to pitch organisation. 
Melismatic and syllabic styles of setting are explored, 
as are aesthetic aspects of phonology and voice pro- 
duction. As with rhythm, the treatment of melodic 
shape is largely schematic and is to be seen more as a 
codification of possible combinational patterns than as 
an attempt to describe contemporary melodic norms. 
It was, nevertheless, to be influential, being repro- 
duced by several later theorists. 

Ibn Sina’s (d. 428/1037) major contribution to the 
theory of music is contained in a chapter of the Kitab 
al-Shifa’. There are, in addition, two slighter (and 
nearly identical) texts, one Persian (in the Dantshnama- 
yi Salat), the other Arabic (in the Kitab al-Nadjat), but 
these add nothing new. The treatment of music in the 
Kitab al-Shifa? is considerably briefer than that pro- 
vided by al-Farabi. is necessarily narrower in scope, 
and fails to break much new ground; but it is in some 
ways more logical in its organisation. Of particular 
interest in the introduction are the ideas about the 
nature of sound, seen ultimately as a signalling device 
designed to help preserve the species, but also as a 
means of expression that can be used to aesthetic 
effect. Although by no means identical, the following 
treatment of intervals (involving definitions, con- 
sonance ranking, addition and subtraction) and scalar 
analysis is clearly dependent on the model provided 
by al-Farabi, while the examination of tetrachord 
species is carried even further to include one or two 
species not derived from Greek sources — a clear 
indication of the ways in which areas of theory could 
develop as autonomous fields of speculation increas- 
ingly divorced from practice. 


There follows an extensive treatment of rhythm, 
again indebted to al-Farabi, and employing the same 
technique of including variables to construct generic 
structures comprising cycles with differing totals of 
time units as well as differing patterns of percussions. 
Instruments are then briefly considered, of particular 
interest being the organological classification. For 
chordophones Ibn Sina adds to al-Farabi’s criteria a 
distinction regarding the mounting of the strings, and 
differentiates between aerophones according to 
whether the air stream passes through a hole, across 
a reed, or is produced from a reservoir. Pitchless per- 
cussion instruments are again ignored, and the 
chapter concludes with a lute fretting to which is 
appended a definition of the intervallic structure of 
some of the best known melodic modes of his day. 

Modal analysis was to become one of the major 
concerns of the Systematist school, but some two hun- 
dred years separate the Kitab al-Shifa? from the Kitab 
al-Adwar, the earlier of the two treatises by Safi al-Din 
al-Urmawi, its first and most influential theorist. The 
intervening period is one from which there are very 
few works of theoretical interest, the only one of real 
note being the al-Kafi fi ’l-misiki by Ibn Zayla (d. 
440/1048 [q.v.]), a pupil of Ibn Sina, and it may well 
be that the apparent decline in theoretical writing, 
particularly of the more scientifically and 
mathematically oriented kind, is to be causally linked 
with the eclipse of philosophy as a major intellectual 
concern. It is true that many works of these, as of 
earlier centuries, have failed to survive, but unlikely 
that there were any subsequent to the lost treatise of 
Ibn Badjdja (d. 533/1139 [g.v.]) that might have 
rivalled those of al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. At the same 
time, it should be emphasised that the Aristotelian 
tradition they represent was not the only one to 
produce significant writings about music, and the 
Neo-Platonic tradition that they rejected was to prove, 
with its emphasis on numerology and cosmological 
affiliations, extremely durable, reaching its first 
important expression, after the initial exploratory 
forays of al-Kindi, in the risa/a on music of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa? (4th/10th century [q.v.]). This relates the 
rhythms and the strings of the ‘dd to a more elaborate 
series of associations, headed by the seasons, which 
includes also colours and perfumes, integrating such 
material under the general notion of a cosmic har- 
mony governed by ideal numerical relationships 
which yield the music of the spheres. Related concepts 
of equilibrium inform discussion of the moral and 
medical effects of music. But practice is not wholly 
ignored: definitions, however opaque, are given for 
the rhythmic cycles, and details on proportions and 
construction are given for the lute. On the more 
strictly scientific side the risa/a is noteworthy above all 
for a clear expression of the theory of the spherical 
propagation of sound. Nevertheless, the risdla is 
perhaps less remarkable for its handling of any one 
issue that for the way in which all contribute towards 
a broad educational and ethical design: it is not with- 
out significance that the msala concludes with 
aphorisms on music culled from the philosophers and 
anecdotes about religious ecstasy. 

A further work from the same period that deserves 
mention is the Kamal Adab al-ghina? of al-Hasan al- 
Katib (late 4th/10th or early 5th/11th century). This 
presents a unique combination of materials derived 
from earlier theorists (it preserves, interestingly, 
fragments from a lost work by al-Sarakhsi (d. 
286/899), a pupil of al-Kindi) combined with exten- 
sive discussions of areas of interest to practising musi- 
cians. The former are less interesting than the latter, 
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which include examination of such issues as 
aesthetics, etiquette and deportment in performance, 
and investigation of an unexpectedly rich vocabulary 
of technical terms relating to instrumental perfor- 
mance and, in particular, voice production and qual- 
ity. A similar range of topics is also dealt with in a 
slightly later work of the same genre, the Hawi al- 
Junin of Ibn al-Tahhan (5th/11th century). 

The Systematists. Such a prolongation of the concerns 
of the Kitab al-Aghani will recur only fitfully in later 
writings. The most influential of all later treatises, the 
Kitab al-Adwar of Safi al-Din al-Urmawi (d. 
693/1294), which ushered in the Systematist school in 
the first half of the 7th/13th century and was to be 
commented on, copied many times, and translated, 
reverts to the theoretical high ground previously 
covered by al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. A compressed but 
precise work, it proceeds by alternating innovatory 
and traditional material, making its principal con- 
tributions in the fields of scale; the use of a consonance 
grading to generate the tetrachord types found in 
practice; modal analysis; the description of the 
rhythmic cycles in current use; and notation. The 
scale system, derived from that of al-Farabi’s tunbir 
khurasani, has the cardinal virtues of coherence and 
symmetry; the octave is divided into two tetrachords 
plus whole tone, each tetrachord into two whole tones 
plus limma, and each whole tone into two limmas plus 
comma (the comma being the difference between 
limma and apotome). For purposes of presentation 
and analysis the neutral seconds and thirds of practice 
were thus adjusted upwards to (minor) whole tone and 
(virtually just intonation) major third respectively, 
but these and other distortions were insufficient to 
prevent the enthusiastic adoption of this system by all 
the major theorists of the next two centuries, most of 
whom explicitly recognise their indebtedness to Safi 
al-Din. They also take over his modal analysis, which 
over-emphasises the octave as a structural framework, 
and probably disguises one important tetrachord type, 
but otherwise allows fairly realistic representations of 
scale structure. 

Where the speculative theorist takes over is in the 
systematic utilisation of all 17 degrees of the octave for 
transposition games, and in the importation of essen- 
tially redundant material from al-Farabi, on 
tetrachord species and melodic movement, into his 
second and more extensive (but less original) treatise, 
the Risala al-sharafiyya. A more significant contribu- 
tion is his analysis of rhythm, again characterised by 
clarity of presentation and general economy of means. 
After an initial exposition of technique, using a 
straightforward equivalent of the prosodic foot to 
indicate combinations of time units (a short syllable 
representing one time unit, a long two), attention is 
concentrated on representing the basic set of common 
rhythmic cycles, the appropriate syllable sequence 
being qualified by a verbal statement of the number 
and position of those time units marked by a percus- 
sion. Thus thakil awwal, for example, is given as tanan 
tanan tananan tan tananan, i.e., 16 time units, with the 
first time unit of each foot marked by a percussion, 
giving an internal 3+ 34+4+2+4 pattern. This 
information is then represented in the form of a circle, 
the syllabic outline, coupled with symbols for the 
presence or absence of percussions, being inscribed 
around the perimeter. (Such circles, which give the K. 
al-Adwar its name, are also used to indicate the 
number of consonant relationships in some of the 
modes, shown as lines across the circle joining the 
notes in question inscribed around the perimeter.) 
The only drawback to Safi al-Din’s description of the 


rhythmic cycles is the insufficient detail it gives about 
variability: the extent to which percussions could be 
added (or suppressed), and the extent to which con- 
trasts of timbre were an integral aspect of structure. 
But to voice this as a criticism might imply that the 
business of theory is to describe practice, and the rela- 
tionship between the two is often by no means 
straightforward. Thus the fact that Saff al-Din is the 
first theorist to supply examples of notation in some 
way relatable to music that was performed (Ibn Sina 
had promised to supply an example, but apparently 
failed to deliver) should not make us think that his 
purpose was to provide an accurate record of part of 
the repertoire: in a purely aurally transmitted tradi- 
tion this would serve no useful purpose. Rather, his 
aim is as much to demonstrate a technique of notation 
as it is to manifest the melodic structure of particular 
forms. One of the instrumental examples may have 
been, quite deliberately, an archaic and technically 
elementary exercise having a solely pedagogic func- 
tion; and it is significant that in his second and other- 
wise fuller treatise the total number of examples is 
reduced, as it also is in later works that draw from Safi 
al-Din. 

The one theorist who does, exceptionally, include a 
fully notated piece —a song by Safi al-Din— is his 
first great successor, Kutb al-Din Shirazi (634/1236- 
710/1311 [g.v.]). His technical innovation consists of 
expanding Safi al-Din’s alphabetic and numerical 
representation of pitch and duration into a grid, the 
divisions along the horizontal axis representing time 
units, while the various superimposed layers provide 
for pitch, the text, a percussion part, indications of 
expression and dynamics, and specifications of 
changes of mode respectively (see Radjabov, 
Makomlar, 79-83). This unique example concludes a 
large-scale chapter in an encyclopaedia, the Durrat al- 
tadj, probably written a few years after Safi al-Din’s 
death, which breaks no new theoretical ground, but 
provides considerably more material on modal and 
rhythmic structures, showing in particular that the 
modal system allowed for a large number of looser 
concatenations of basic elements in addition to the 
fixed combinations making up the great majority of 
the modes recorded by Safi al-Din. Most of the ensu- 
ing theoretical works of the 8th/14th and 9th/15th cen- 
turies are also to a greater or less extent derivative of 
Saft al-Din, either directly, or through the 
intermediary of the treatises of his most influential 
successor, ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Maraghi (d. 839/1435) 
who, like Kutb al-Din, wrote in Persian, Of the vari- 
ous commentaries on the Kitab al-Adwar, by far the 
most significant is the so-called Sharh Mawlana 
Mubarak Shah bar adwar (777/1375), a work that in its 
intellectual rigour and willingness to scrutinise and 
question basic concepts can be ranked alongside those 
of al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. Equally important are the 
works of ‘Abd al-Kadir, but less for their purely 
theoretical contributions than for the ways in which 
they reflect developments in musical practice. By 
reputation the greatest composer-performer of his 
day, ‘Abd al-KAdir sheds light on the major changes 
that had affected the systems of modes and rhythmic 
cycles (having himself made a significant contribution 
to the development of the latter by the invention of 
several new cycles including one, garb al-fath, that has 
survived, albeit much altered, into the modern 
period). But he also discusses areas that had received 
scant attention from earlier writers, notably form and 
instruments. In his major treatise, the Djami“ al-alhan, 
the catalogue of forms gives a succinct description of 
the major structural features of each, noting any 
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associations with particular rhythmic cycles and, more 
characteristically, with verse in a particular language 
or form. It is also juxtaposed with an extended 
analysis, including skeletal notation, of one piece, in 
which the various sections are clearly segmented and 
aspects of verse setting are illustrated, to the extent of 
exemplifying the possible interjection of passages of 
nonsense syllables between (and sometimes within) 
verse sections. His account of musical instruments 
enlarges on the coverage of the 8th/14th century Kanz 
al-tuhaf, not in descriptive detail, lacking, for example, 
the outline drawings found in the earlier work, but in 
the number of examples considered. It presents infor- 
mation, arranged according to a broad string/wind/ 
(pitched) percussion classification, on some 40 
instruments drawn from various cultures (including 
Indian and Chinese) that were presumably to be 
encountered, even if only as curiosities, in Timurid 
Central Asia. Little detail is given on structure, unfor- 
tunately, attention being concentrated on, say, the 
number of strings and their tuning. 

The scientifically and mathematically dominated 
heritage of al-Farabi and Saff al-Din finds its last 
significant expression in the works of four mid- to late- 
9th/15th-century authors: the Madjalla fi ’l-musiki of 
Fath Allah al-Shirwani (d. ca. 857/1453); the Risdla al- 
fathiyya and the Zayn al-alhan of al-Ladhiki (of which a 
Turkish version also exists); the Risala dar musiki 
(888/1483) of ‘Ali b. Muhammad Banna’i; and the 
Mukaddima-yi usul of SAlishah b. Bika Awbahi. The 
Madjalla exists in two versions, the second relying 
heavily on ‘Abd al-Kadir, who is quoted extensively, 
but despite its indebtedness to previous theorists it 
does concern itself critically with definitions and the 
mathematical analysis of scale. The main value of al- 
Ladhiki’s treatises is to be located in the material they 
contain on musical practice: the explicit contrast they 
draw between the usage of ancients and moderns as 
far as modal and rhythmic structures are concerned 
allows certain developments to be traced quite clearly. 

Later literature. Of the many other surviving Arabic 
and Persian treatises of the 8th/14th to 12th/18th cen- 
turies few have been studied in any detail, and hardly 
any published. With the decline of Systematist theory 
the dominant tradition becomes yet again the 
cosmological, virtually always articulated with 
reference to the two canonic sets of melodic modes, 
the 12 shudud and the 6 awazat first recorded by Safi 
al-Din. These are, inevitably, organised first in rela- 
tion to the signs of the Zodiac, and then to an open- 
ended series of phenomena normally beginning with 
those that had already been referred to by al-Kindi 
and the Ikhwan al-Safa?, such as the elements and 
humours, and going on to encompass times of day, 
say, months, colour, sex, minerals and countries, as 
in, for example, the Kitab al-Lu°lu? al-manzim of Ibn 
Talin. In Arabic, the form of expression is frequently 
the urdjuza, another reason for neglect, since in verse 
any descriptive content becomes allusive, elliptical 
and difficult to interpret without reference to other, 
more explicit, works which can render the consulta- 
tion of such texts superfluous, Further, many works of 
the period are anonymous and hard to date with any 
precision, thus reducing their value as historical 
sources. But there are, inevitably, exceptions, and 
some would repay further study, including the 
8th/14th century Ghayat al-majlub of Ibn Kurr, which 
initiates a tradition of modal description not through 
notational symbols relating to a pre-described fret- 
ting, but by specifying finger positions in relation to 
a fretting which the reader is assumed to know. This 
tradition is continued in a number of later anonymous 


works (the relationship between some of these has 
been studied by Shiloah, Sources, 394-8), among which 
may be mentioned the Shadjara dhat al-akmam. 
Although this still contains faint echoes of Greek 
theory in its definitions, it proceeds to discuss scale in 
wholly non-mathematical terms, distinguishing 
merely a set of principal notes, termed muflak (those of 
the rast scale), from others intermediate between them 
(termed mukayyad). The discrimination is presumably 
one made by practising musicians. The modes are 
then articulated in terms of these individually named 
notes, being defined in a way akin to that employed 
for contemporary usage by al-Ladhiki, and appearing 
in consequence as melodic matrices rather than, as 
generally with previous theorists, abstract scales. (A 
further, incidental, interest of this work is that it was 
the principal source for Villoteau’s section on music in 
the Description de l’Egypie.) One other significant 
Arabic text of the period is the verse treatise of al- 
Saydawi, often copied and noteworthy for its attempt 
at a graphic representation of modal structure. 

Apart from the major works of ‘Abd al-Kadir and 
‘Alishah, the Persian texts of the period tend to be too 
derivative to be of great interest. The contributions of 
Amuli and Djami, for example, largely repeat mate- 
rial from, respectively, Kutb al-Din and ‘Abd al- 
Kadir, and the latter’s works are also relied upon 
quite heavily in the treatises of his son and grandson, 
composed, tactfully, after his death. Turkish writings 
are fewer in number, but by no means without 
significance. They include translations of key texts by 
Safi al-Din and al-Ladhiki and, beginning with the 
mid-9th/15th-century treatise of Khidir b. ‘Abd 
Allah, works that differ somewhat in style and 
analytical approach from their Arabic and Persian 
equivalents. Among the more substantial of these is 
the Majla‘ ft bayan al-adwar (910/1504), which contains 
a mixture of cosmological and descriptive materials 
presented in alternating verse and prose. But for fac- 
tual content the most important work in Turkish, 
recording in sober prose an expository account, 
purged of virtually all cosmological accretions, of the 
main structural features of what is now a specifically 
Ottoman musical idiom, is the treatise by Cantemir 
(d. 1727), who also left a comprehensive record, in 
notation, of the instrumental repertoire of the day. 
His approach to scale is akin to that of the Shadjara dhat 
al-akmam, but he provides a much fuller account of the 
modal system incorporating a parallel distinction 
between primary (makaém) and secondary (terkib) 
modes. He adopts, further, the circular presentation 
of Safi al-Din for the rhythmic cycles, but indicates 
also contrasts of timbre through the use of the now 
standard dtm tek mnemonics, giving therefore defini- 
tions of a type still current today. He also provides a 
full account of the vocal and instrument forms in 
vogue, including a description of the fasil, the suite- 
like sequence in which they were normally performed. 
Aspects of musical practice at the end of the 12th/18th 
century are recorded in the Tedkik we tahkik of “Abd al- 
Baki (d. 1821), noteworthy for its inclusion of 
examples of notation, while indebtedness to 
Cantemir’s analysis is exhibited in a number of other 
treatises, the last of which is the Edwar of Hashim Bey 
(1864) [see also MEHTER]. 

A number of Persian texts were written in Central 
Asia, others, particularly late works of the 11th/17th 
to early 13th/19th centuries, in India. The degree to 
which the former might reflect regional usages is not 
easy to determine, but they certainly fail to provide 
evidence to help date the emergence of the now domi- 
nant shashmakom tradition (see Jung, Quellen, 1989). 
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The latter, in contrast, betray their origin readily 
enough. Although comparative material is sometimes 
present (lists of makam/rag equivalences, for example), 
there is little hint of cultural symbiosis, and it is clear 
that the majority of this group (the corpus as a whole 
still awaits critical evaluation) reflect specifically 
Indian practices and concepts, being heavily influ- 
enced by (when not actually translations of) the San- 
skrit literature on music [see HIND. viii. Music]. 

The modern period. Assuming the continuing 
existence of the neutral intervals first noted in associa- 
tion with Zalzal at the beginning of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, the descriptive accounts of Cantemir and the 
Shadjara dhat al-akmém imply the existence of an 
approximate quartertone, anid it is in relation to this 
(and a theoretical octave of twenty-four intervals 
derived from it) that modern Arab ideas of scale will 
develop, finding their first mathematically-based for- 
mulation in the early 19th-century work of Mushaka 
{g.v.]. Theorising in relation to Persian and Turkish 
music (the intonational norms of the latter being by 
the 19th century, if not before, markedly different) 
will follow other paths, but all three traditions have, 
in varying degrees (the Persian being the least 
affected), reverted to the mathematical expression of 
what may sometimes be seen as a veritable obsession 
with intonation. This development is to be understood 
largely in terms of a more general reaction to a domi- 
nant Western culture, encountered in its expansionist 
imperial phase. The reaction is expressed either as 

‘ adoption/adaptation (as seen, for example, in the 
widespread utilisation by theorists of Western nota- 
tion) or, more interestingly, self-justification, as in the 
evident desire to demonstrate —the posture is clearly 
defensive— the possession of intonational and modal 
subtleties absent from Western music. 

A particularly clear example of this trend is shown 
in the large-scale chapter on Turkish music written for 
the Lavignac encyclopaedia by Rauf Yekta Bey, and 
it is in the Turkish tradition that this form of theoris- 
ing has received its richest expression. Modern theory 
has been dominated by the Ezgi-Arel school which, 
carrying on from the work of Rauf Yekta Bey, has 
essentially gone back to Safi al-Din’s limma-limma- 
comma formulation of the whole tone, but has added 
to it further comma subdivisions, with the result that 
the comma has now been extrapolated as the basic 
unit of measurement, the whole tone, for example, 
being described as a nine-comma interval. The urge 
to be systematic results, as usual, in certain distortions 
in relation to practice, and an alternative theory has 
been elaborated by Karadeniz, less rigorously sym- 
metrical but more realistic. Developments in Arab 
theory have, in general, been not so much concerned 
with intellectual models as with attempts to generalise 
from observation, that is, from actual measurements. 
Debate has been inconclusive, as witness the report of 
the 1932 Cairo Conference (see Shawki, Kiyds al- 
sullam). Similarly in Persia, although there intonation 
has been a less significant issue. What work has been 
done has again tended to be empirical, recognising 
diversity rather than trying to impose a priori norms, 
and theory has centred more around the codification 
of the dasigah system and the consequent notation of 
the radif, while in the Arab and Turkish traditions we 
see rather the reintroduction (another reversal to 
systematist methods) of modal analysis in terms of 
trichord, tetrachord and pentachord units {see 
MAKAM]. 

Theorists most concerned with intonation have nor- 
mally devoted some attention to the physics of sound, 
but the matter is now wholly derivative. With regard 
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to rhythmic analysis, another major area of enquiry 
for earlier writers, there is again little that is new, the 
most important contributions being the extensive 
catalogues of the repertoire of existing cycles to be 
found in Arabic and Turkish sources. In short, the 
general trend, both here and in the analysis of mode, 
has been towards codification and systematisation, 
original thinking being largely eschewed in favour of 
the production of implicitly or explicitly prescriptive 
compendia with regulatory and didactic aims that find 
their natural outlet as conservatoire teaching 
manuals. 

But the danger of ossification should not be exag- 
gerated. Many scholars have now had a Western 
training, and are writing more within the general 
discipline of ethnomusicology (and are increasingly 
doing so in Western languages). Despite the dangers 
this may present of creating on the one hand a further 
cultural gap and, on the other, a possibly unhealthy 
uniformity, conformity even, the development is not 
unwelcome. For all its great achievements, the 
indigenous theoretical tradition has tended to concern 
itself with an increasingly narrow range of issues, 
thereby neglecting large areas of the phenomenon of 
music conceived of as social interaction. Such new 
approaches, provided they become readily accessible, 
could act as a valuable intellectual stimulus within the 
culture at the same time as they help to make available 
fresh insights to those outside it. 
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(O. WricHT) 

2. Musical instruments. See BUK; DARABUKKA; 
DUFF; GHAYTA; KITHARA; MALAHI; MEHTER; MI‘ZAF; 
MIZMAR; NAKKARA-KHANA; NAWBA; RABAB; TABL; TUN- 
BUR; SUD; URGHAN. 

3. The social history of music in Islam. See 
GHINA?; KAYNA; MEHTER; NAKKARA-KHANA, and also 
the arts. on individual singers and musicians, 
including ‘ABD AL-KADIR B. GHAYBI; AL-GHARID; IBN 
BANA; IBN DJAMI‘; IBN SURAYDJ; IBRAHIM AL-MAWSILT; 
ISHAK B. IBRAHIM AL-MAWSILI; MASBAD B. WAHB; MALIK 
B. ABI "L-SARH; MUNADJDJIM, BANU ’L-; ZIRYAB. 

MUSLIM (a.), the active participle of the [Vth 
form of the root s-/-m, designates the person who 
professes Islam [g.v.], islémi being exclusively used 
today for what is relative to Islam and having, as a 
corresponding term, the forms in western languages 
islamic, tslamique, islamisch, etc. However, in the 
4th/10th century the theologian al-Ash‘ari [q.v.] 
called his heresiographical work Makalat al-Islamiyyin 
in order not to prejudice the question which of the 
various sects could or could not be called muslim. 

Whilst forms like mohammedan, mahométan, maomet- 
tano, etc., whose use is justly deprecated by Muslims, 
have tended to disappear, muslim has been adopted, as 
a noun or adjective or both together, in an unchanged 
form or in the variants moslim, moslem, above all in 
English, in which musulman has fallen out of use. The 
origin of musulman is probably muslim, with the suffix 
-an of the adjective in Persian. In some countries, such 
as Germany and the Netherlands, popular etymology 
has mixed up the element -man with the local term 
man/mann, whence the plural forms Muselmanner, 
muzelmannen, etc.; these forms have however fallen 
into disuse. 

Bibliography: H. Yule and A.C. Burnell, 
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(A.J. WENsINCK*) 

MUSLIM ez. ‘AKIL 8. ABI TALIB, a leading 
supporter of al-Husayn b. SAIi [¢.v.] (d. 60/680). 

There are unusually large discrepancies in the 
sources as regards his date of birth: the difference 
between the extreme figures is more than 30 years. 
According to one report, he fought in Safar 37/July 
657 in the right wing (maymana) of ‘Ali’s army at the 
battle of Siffin, together with his cousins al-Hasan, al- 
Husayn and ‘Abd Allah b. Dja‘far (Ibn A‘tham al- 
Kafi, K. al-Futth, Haydarabad 1388-95/1968-75, iii, 
32; Ibn Shahrashib, Manakid, ii, 352). This report 
may have been disseminated to show that ‘Ali enjoyed 
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the support of all branches of his family, including in 
particular that of his brother ‘Akil [g.v.], with whom 
he was on strained terms. The report implies that 
Muslim was born no later than the early 20s/640s. An 
even earlier date is suggested by an account that 
during ‘Umar’s reign Muslim. took part in the con- 
quest of al-Bahnasa [q.v.] (Ps.-Wakidi, Futéh al-Sham, 
Cairo 1354, ii, 136, 146, 153, 159, 160, 169, 181, 
184, 185, 190), in the course of which two of his 
brothers, Dja‘far and ‘Ali, were killed (zbid., ii, 177). 
He is said to have been appointed as the first Muslim 
governor of the town, and to have retained this posi- 
tion until ‘Uthm4n’s caliphate, when he returned to 
Medina, leaving his brothers and sons behind (#id., 
ii, 193). Other accounts, in contrast, point to a date 
of birth in the late 30s/650s: according to these 
accounts, Muslim’s mother, an umm walad of 
Nabataean origin (cf. Muhammad b. Habib, al- 
Munammak, 505) whose name is variously given as 
‘Ulayya, Khalila and Hilya, was bought by SAkil in 
Syria, with the help of Mu‘awiya. This purchase 
probably took place after ‘Ali’s assumption of the 
caliphate (in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 35/June 656), which is 
the time usually given as the beginning of ‘Akil’s 
friendship with the Umayyad ruler. Further cor- 
roboration of this date appears in the story of an 
encounter between Muslim and Mu‘awiya (d. 
60/680) which is said to have taken place when 
Muslim was 18 years old, some time after ‘Akil’s 
death (in 50/670). In this encounter, Muslim told 
Muf‘awiya that he owned a plot of land in Medina 
worth 100,000 dirhams, and persuaded Mu‘awiya to 
buy it from him at this price. When the caliph later 
heard that the land in fact belonged to al-Husayn he 
had it returned, while letting Muslim keep the money; 
al-Husayn praised him for this act of generosity (Ibn 
Abi ’l-Hadid, Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, ed. Muhammad 
Abu ’1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1378-83/1959-64, xi, 
251-2). 

Muslim came into prominence when he was sent to 
Kafa as al-Husayn’s personal representative. His task 
was to measure the extent of Kufan support for the 
Prophet’s grandson. He set off from Mecca on 15 
Ramadan 60/19 June 680 in the company of a 
number of Kufans who had come to al-Husayn with 
messages of support. His first destination was 
Medina, where he took leave of his family and hired 
the services of two Kaysis to guide him on his way. 
The guides lost their way in the desert and were too 
weakened by thirst to be able to proceed; they just 
managed to show Muslim the right direction before 
they both (or one of them) died. Muslim saw in this 
a bad omen, and wrote al-Husayn from al-Madik ask- 
ing to be relieved of his mission. Al-Husayn sent back 
a curt note accusing Muslim of cowardice and order- 
ing him to continue. 

On 5 Shawwal 60/9 July 680 Muslim reached 
Kiufa. According to most sources, he went first to the 
house of al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubayd al-Thakafi [g.v. ], 
later known as Dar Salim (or Salm or Muslim) b. al- 
Musayyab (cf. Muhsin al-Amin, A ‘yan al-Shi‘a, xxxiii, 
Beirut 1369/1950, 402). Other accounts (e.g. 
Muhammad al-Bakir, as reported in al-Tabari, ii, 
228) maintain that Muslim proceeded first to the 
house of Muslim b. ‘Awsadja al-Asadi. In his place of 
hiding he received the oath of allegiance on behalf of 
al-Husayn; the number of men who gave the oath is 
put at between 12,000 and over 30,000. Muslim, 
encouraged by this response, sent a letter to al- 
Husayn urging him to come. The governor of Kiufa, 
al-Nu‘man b. Bashir [g.v.], was told of Muslim’s 
arrival but refused to attack him. Some supporters (or 
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spies) of Yazid, regarding this as a dangerous sign of 
weakness, wrote to the caliph urging him to send a 
strong man to deal with the situation. Yazid 
thereupon had al-Nu‘man replaced by ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. Ziyad [q.v.], then already governor of Basra, and 
ordered him to have Muslim killed or banished. 
When Muslim heard of ‘Ubayd Allah’s arrival, he 
left the house in which he was staying and, under 
cover of darkness, went to the home of Hani? b. 
©Urwa al-Muradi [q.v.]. Hani?, aware that Muslim 
was a wanted man, was at first reluctant to admit him 
yet subsequently treated him with all due hospitality. 
During his stay there, Muslim missed an opportunity 
to kill ‘Ubayd Allah. According to one version, Hani? 
was behind the plot; he feigned sickness, knowing that 
‘Ubayd Allah would come to visit him, thus providing 
Muslim with a chance to strike. But at the crucial 
moment Muslim’s nerves failed him, and ‘Ubayd 
Allah left unscathed (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, ‘kd, iv, 378; 
al-Bayhaki, Mahdsin, 60). A second version, more 
complimentary to Muslim, attributes the plot to 
Sharik b. al-A‘war al-Harithi, an ardent supporter of 
‘Ali who none the less enjoyed ‘Ubayd Allah’s con- 
fidence and had arrived with him from Basra. Sharik, 
who had been taken ill, also stayed at Hani°’s home, 
and his plan similarly called for Muslim to kill ‘Ubayd 
Allah when the governor came to pay him a sick call. 
‘Ubayd Allah came, but Muslim remained in the 
closet in which he was hiding. The reasons given by 
Muslim for his inaction are said to have been opposi- 
tion by Hani? (or by one of his wives), as well as a Pro- 
phetic tradition forbidding the slaying without prior 
warning of someone who has been given an assurance 


of safety (cf. Lane, Lextcon, s.v. f-t-k). Sharik, who had 


hoped to deliver Basra to Muslim, died of his illness 
three days later. 

Meanwhile, ‘Ubayd Allah was making strenuous 
efforts to discover Muslim’s hideout. He dispatched a 
mawla of his (called Ma‘kil in some sources) with 
orders to ingratiate himself with al-Husayn’s followers 
by swearing allegiance to al-Husayn and by donating 
3,000 dirhams for the cause. The mawld succeeded in 
infiltrating the inner circle of followers, finally gaining 
access to Muslim himself. When he found out where 
Muslim was staying, ‘Ubayd Allah summoned Hani’, 
forced him to admit that he was harbouring Muslim, 
and beat him on the face with an iron-tipped cane. 
One version has it that Hani? died on the spot from 
these blows. According to more widespread reports, 
he was badly wounded and then incarcerated in 
‘Ubayd Allah’s fortress; Hani?’s clansmen thought 
that he had been killed, and the kad@i Shurayh was sent 
to allay their fears. 

When news of Hani’’s arrest reached Muslim, he 
decided to tarry no longer and to revolt openly. The 
uprising is dated to 2, 7, 8 or 9 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 60/3, 
8, 9 or 10 Sept. 680. Muslim is said to have initially 
disposed of 4,000 men (other numbers are also given); 
he arranged them in military formation and, placing 
himself at their head, marched on the governor’s for- 
tress, where ‘Ubayd Allah had locked himself with a 
small band of sympathisers. Although ‘Ubayd Allah’s 
situation seemed desperate, he managed, by a com- 
bination of threats and blandishments, to induce 
many tribal leaders to abandon Muslim. By nightfall 
Muslim was left with only 30 men, and these too soon 
disappeared. He wandered despondently in the alleys 
of Kufa, until he finally found refuge with a woman 
from Kinda called Taw‘a, whose son Bilal was a 
mawla of Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath [9.v.]. When Bilal 
discovered the identity of his mother’s guest, he 
waited until morning and then notified Ibn al- 
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Ash‘ath, who in turn informed ‘Ubayd Allah. 
Another version has it that the person whom Bilal 
informed (and who passed on the information) was 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s son ‘Abd al-Rahman. (This is one of 
several deeds for which ‘Abd al-Rahm4n earned the 
title of ‘‘the most perfidious of the Arabs’’; see Ibn 
Habib, al-Muhabbar, 244-6.) 

‘Ubayd Allah sent Ibn al-Ash‘ath (or his son ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4n) at the head of 60 (or 70) men to Taw‘a’s 
house. Muslim, realising that he was surrounded, 
came out with his sword in hand and, true to his 
reputation as a fierce warrior, chased off his attackers, 
inflicting serious losses on them. (One fanciful report 
has him kill 41 of them; cf. Ibn Shahrashab, Manakib, 
iii, 244.) His attackers responded by pelting him from 
the roof-top of Taw‘a’s house with stones and burning 
missiles. At this point Ibn al-Ash‘ath gave him a 
guarantee of safety (aman) and Muslim, wounded and 
exhausted, gave himself up. Another version has it 
that Muslim did not trust Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s aman and 
continued fighting until he was finally overcome. 
According to some accounts, Ibn al-Ash‘ath was 
sincere in his offer but was overruled by ‘Ubayd 
Allah. Other reports maintain that Ibn al-Ash‘ath 
acted in concert with the governor, and never meant 
to honour his pledge. 

Muslim was brought before ‘Ubayd Allah, and the 
two had a heated exchange. Muslim then received 
permission to give his final instructions (wastyya). In 
most accounts he is said to have chosen for this pur- 
pose ‘Umar b. Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas as the only 
member of his tribe (Kuraysh) present. Muslim asked 
him to send a messenger to al-Husayn to inform him 
of the treachery of the Kifans and to urge him not to 
come; he also asked him to pay a debt of his and take 
his corpse for burial to prevent its being mutilated. In 
other reports, Muslim is depicted as receiving a pro- 
mise from Ibn al-Ash‘ath (rather than ‘Umar) to 
inform al-Husayn. ‘Ubayd Allah entrusted Muslim’s 
execution to Bakr b. Humran al-Ahmari, whom 
Muslim had wounded before being taken prisoner. 
Bakr led Muslim to the top of the fortress, decapitated 
him in sight of the populace, and threw down first the 
head and then the rest of the body. Hani? was also 
executed, and the two bodies were dragged through 
the market-streets of Kifa. Muslim is said to have 
been posthumously crucified, and his head was sent to 
Yazid in Damascus and hoisted on a pole; he was the 
first Hashimite to be treated in this fashion (cf. al- 
Mas‘idi, Murud?, § 1899). An elegy on the fate of 
Muslim and Hani? which is cited in the sources is 
variously attributed to al-Farazdak, to ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Zabir al-Asadi and to Sulayman (or Sulaym) b. 
Salam al-Hanafi. 

Muslim’s death, which followed his uprising by one 
day, is said to have coincided with al-Husayn’s depar- 
ture for ‘Irak. Al-Husayn was at Zubala (or 
Tha‘labiyya, or Zarad, or Sharaf) when he received 
news of the tragedy. According to some Sunni 
authors, he thereupon decided to abandon his original 
plan, and either to return to Mecca, or to go to Yazid 
and swear allegiance to him, or to join the Muslim 
armies at the frontier (thaghr) (Ibn Taymiyya, Minkady 
al-sunna al-nabawiyya, Cairo 1322, ii, 248); he con- 
tinued the journey only after Muslim’s brothers 
insisted on going forth into battle to avenge Muslim’s 
death or to share his fate. In contrast, many Shi‘i 
authors (though not all; cf. al-Sharif al-Murtada, 
Tanzih al-anbtya?, Nadjaf 1379/1960, 222-3) argue that 
al-Husayn needed no prodding as he was determined 
to reach ‘Irak. These authors maintain further that al- 
Husayn gave his entourage the option of withdraw- 


ing, and that members of Muslim’s family were 
among those who chose to stay with him to the end. 
The lists of those killed at Karbala? do indeed include 
Muslim’s brothers ‘Abd Allah, ‘Abd al-Rahman and 
Dja‘far; some say that in all five brothers died on the 
battlefield (Ibn Ma‘sim al-Shirazi, al-Daradjat al- 
raft‘a, Nadjaf 1382/1962, 165). ‘Abd Allah, a son of 
Muslim from his marriage to ‘Ali’s daughter . 
Rukayya, was also reportedly killed in the battle; 
some sources refer to two sons who perished there 
(e.g. al-Safadi, al-Waft, xii, ed. Ramadan ‘Abd al- 
Tawwab, Wiesbaden 1399/1979, 426). Two other 
sons (sometimes identified as Muhammad and 
Ibrahim) are said to have escaped from ‘Ubayd 
Allah’s camp a year after Karbala? only to be brutally 
murdered by a Kifan who expected to be rewarded by 
‘Ubayd Allah (but who was beheaded instead) (Ibn 
Babawayh, Amali, Nadjaf 1389/1970, 73-9). Their 
story, like that of their father, is re-enacted in the 
annual ta‘ziya plays (Pelly, The Miracle play, i, 190- 
206). In some versions of these plays, the two sons are 
said to have been decapitated at the same time as their 
father (e.g. Metin And, The Muharram observances in 
Anatolian Turkey, in P.J. Chelkowski (ed.), Ta‘ziyeh: 
ritual and drama in Iran, New York 1979, 251); and the 
text accompanying several pictorial renderings of this 
event identifies their executioner as al-Harith b. Badr 
(R. Milstein, Miniature painting, 101, 102, 104). 
Although Muslim did not die at Karbala’, he is 
counted among its martyrs (cf. al-Tabari, ii, 387), 
and is even referred to as the first shahid (al-Madjlisi, 
Bthér al-anwar, c, 428). The Shi‘is recommend visiting 
his grave in Kifa, and the text is preserved of a 
number of prayers to be recited there (ibid., 426-9). 
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M (E. KouLBerc) 
MUSLIM Bb. at-HADJDJADJ, one of Islam’s out- 
standing early collectors of Prophetic traditions. 
Abu ’]-Husayn Muslim b. al-Hadjdjadj b. Muslim 
al-Kushayri al-Naysaburi was born in Naysabur 
(Nishapir) in 202/817, but according to another 
report in 206/821, the latter date tallying better with 
his alleged age at death in 261/875 given as fifty-five 
(lunar) years. (Cf. Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. I. 
‘Abbas, v, 195, who weighs both dates against each 
other.) From an early age on, he is reported to have 
travelled to ‘Irak, the Hidjaz, Syria and Egypt in 
search of hadith, on so-called talab al-“ilm journeys. He 
is alleged to have heard traditions with a number of 
_ Masters, among whom the most influential are the 
following: Yahya b. Yahya al-Naysaburi (d. 224- 
6/839-41), ‘Abd Allah b. Maslama al-Ka‘nabi (d. 
220-1/835-6), Kutayba b. Sa‘id (d. 240/854), all three 
major pupils of Malik b. Anas {q.v.]; furthermore, 
‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Amr al-Kawariri (d. 235/849), Abu 
Kurayb Muhammad b. al-‘Ala? (d. 248/862), 
“Uthman b. Abi Shayba (d. 239/853), Muhammad b. 
al-Muthanna (d. 252/866) and Muhammad b. Rafi‘ 
(d. 245/859). Those mentioned so far are not listed in 


GAS, i, but of the following masters, works have come 
down and are (partially) available in printed editions 
(cf. GAS, i): SAH b. Hudjr (d. 244/858), ‘Abd b. 
Humayd (d. 249/863), Abi Khaythama Zuhayr b. 
Harb (d. 234/848). Aba Bakr b. Abi Shayba (d. 
235/849), Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855 [g.v.]); 
Ishak b. Ibrahim ibn R&hawayh (d. 237-8/851-2 
[g-v.]); Muhammad b. Bashshar Bundar (d. 252/866) 
and Sa‘id b. Mansiir (d. 227/842). Another master is 
Harmala b. Yahya (d. 244/858), whose own works are 
lost but who is the main pupil of ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb 
(d. 197/812) [q.v.]), the Egyptian tradition collector 
whose partially-preserved works are among the oldest 
extant; another important master of this Harmala is 
al-Shafiii (d. 204/820 [q.v.]). Finally, among 
Muslim’s shaykhs there are Isma‘il b. Abi Uways (d. 
226-7/841-2), a controversial transmitter who once 
admitted that he settled disputes among Medinan 
scholars by means of some fabricated traditions (cf. 
Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, i, 312) and Muhammad b. 
Hatim (d. 235-6/849-50), who was suspected of 
having proliferated forgeries. 

Muslim is associated in the first place with his col- 
lection of Prophetic hadith, al-Djami“ al-sahih, usually 
called Sahih for short. According to the consensus of 
Sunni Muslim tradition experts, it forms together 
with the Sahih of al-Bukhari [g.v.] the most reliable 
collection of Prophetic traditions of all times. This 
resulted for these two books, to which in the course of 
time four more were added making up the Six Books 
(al-kutub al-sitta), in a prestige commensurate with 
canonisation. There has been some controversy on 
whether Muslim’s work should be given preference 
even to that of al-Bukhari. In the Maghrib, Muslim’s 
Sahih seems at times to have been preferred to al- 
Bukhari’s. It is especially Ibn Hazm [9.v.] who is 
mentioned in this context: he is alleged to have cen- 
sured al-Bukhari for having added numerous ta‘likat 
(i.e. additional substantiating traditions with inter- 
rupted (munkati‘) isnad strands) to his traditions, a 
practice Muslim very rarely resorted to. (For a list of 
Muslim’s fourteen ta‘likat, see al- Nawawi’s commen- 
tary, i, 16f.; Yahya b. Sharaf al-Nawawi (d. 
676/1278 [q.v.]) is, with Kadi ‘Iyad b. Musa al- 
Yahsubi (d. 544/1149 [g.v.]), Muslim’s most impor- 
tant commentator.) Surveys of how the one collector 
compares with the other are given in e.g. al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, Ta*rikh Baghdad, xiii, 101-3, Ibn al-Salah, 
Mukaddima (sc. ft ‘ultim al-hadith], ed. SA. Abd al- 
Rahman, 90 f., al-Nawawi’s commentary, i, 14 ff., 
al-Suyuti, Tadrib al-rawi, ed. SA. ‘Abd al-Latif, i, 88- 
95. In the long run it was al-Bukhari’s work which 
took pride of place and became Islam’s holiest book of 
religious learning after the Kur’an, albeit 
immediately followed by Muslim’s collection. Muslim 
is alleged to have stated that he amassed 300,000 
traditions out of which he made his selection for his 
Sahih. The total number of traditions which he incor- 
porated in it is 4,000 according to mediaeval scholars, 
not counting repetitions. However, according to the 
modern editor of the Sahth, Muhammad Fu’ad ‘Abd 
al-Baki, who took stock of even more repetitions, the 
total number of individual, different traditions is a lit- 
tle over 3,000. 

Muslim’s Sahih may be the second most prestigious 
tradition collection in Islam; for modern historians it 
is surely the most useful of the Six Books. It owes this 
usefulness to the special organisation of its chapters. 
Al-Bukh4ri’s Sahih, also praised for its organisation, 
had been rated more highly in the beginning than 
Muslim’s for the most part because of the former’s 
more sophisticated tardjamas, the introductory 
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statements in his chapter headings, in comparison 
with which Muslim’s chapter headings were felt to fall 
short (although they were later considerably improved 
upon by al-Nawawi). But whereas, at first glance, 
Muslim’s and al-Bukhari’s chapter headings may 
show up a broad resemblance, the respective contents 
of the chapters do not. The chapters in al-Bukhari’s 
Sahih are presumed to be organised strictly according 
to their juridical content, but closer scrutiny reveals 
this organisation to be somewhat loose, with, in the 
majority of chapters, several traditions added from 
vaguely related, and, frequently, even unrelated, 
juridical foci. All along it had been al-Bukhari’s 
design to contribute as many angles of approach to 
juridical or ritual-related issues as he could muster; 
this eventually resulted in dozens or more reiterations 
of one particular problem or issue, many of which 
with their own isndd strands, turning up in a wide 
variety of chapters, which have no discernible 
juridical base in common. 

On the other hand, the mainstay of practically each 
chapter in Muslim’s Sahih, is one, sometimes more 
than one, matn cluster (for the definition of this expres- 
sion, see below), which, once listed, is hardly ever 
reiterated in another chapter. So, while in al- 
Bukhari’s collection reiterations of one main in its 
numerous different versions, most of which having 
their own individual isndd strands, are scattered all 
over his Sahih, reconstruction of main clusters solely 
from that collection, even with the help of the Tuhfat 
al-ashraf of al-Mizzi [q.v.], is laborious. In Muslim’s 
collection, all reiterations of traditions, which are even 
more numerous than in al-Bukhari’s, are virtually 

_ always all crammed into one and the same chapter, 
allowing a quick overall view of how many times tn toto 
that matn, sc. in its different versions plus accompany- 
ing isndd strands, occurs. All this is aptly summarised 
in a remark of ‘Umar b. Raslan al-Bulkini (d. 
805/1403): ikhtassa Muslimun bi-djam% turuki ‘l-hadithi fi 
makanin (cf. Ibn al-Salah, Mukaddima, 91, in margin; 
al-Suydti, Tadrib al-rawi, i, 95). 

The expression main cluster has been newly coined 
to indicate that the contents (= matn) of a particular 
Islamic tradition, rather than as an individual entity, 
should in the majority of cases be viewed as one out 
of two to sometimes even ten or more facets of one 
basic idea, which may pertain to a particular legal or 
ethical concept, or which reflects the ongoing con- 
troversies regarding some point of Islamic ritual. In 
an obvious attempt to create some sort of schematisa- 
tion of Muslim’s seemingly untwinable, multi-strand 
isnads, Kadi ‘lyad introduced for the basic concepts 
which he had learned to distinguish in Muslim’s col- 
lection the term asl, pl. usil. (From a remark of Ibn 
Hadjar in his preface to his commentary on al- 
Bukhari, Hady al-sari mukaddimat Fath al-bari, ed. 
Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, Cairo n.d., 11 (15), the 
usul are perhaps to be interpreted as usil al-ahkam, the 
‘roots of legal judgements’’.) But, as that term sug- 
gests, each as/ exists within a framework of less basic, 
less pertinent, but at least (partly) illustrative, addi- 
tional material, for which he used two more terms, the 
mutabi‘at and the shawahid. (It seems that these terms 
were first introduced by the tradition scholar Abi 
Hatim Muhammad b. Hibban al-Busti (d. 354/965 
(9-2-]), cf. Ibn al-Salah, Mukaddima, 182.) Although 
he does not say this in so many words, Kadi ‘lyad 
must have detected that in Muslim’s Safth the first 
isnad-cum-matn mentioned in a chapter always has the 
appearance of something basic, upon which the 
following isndds-cum-mains form some sort of com- 
mentary. (The quest for these secondary isnads-cum- 





matns is conveyed in Arabic with the verb i‘tabara = 
“*to consider’’, ‘‘to ponder’’, cf. al-Suyiti, Tadrib al- 
rawi, i, 241 (18)-242(9); Kadi ‘lyad’s words are 
quoted in Nawawi, i, 23 f.) 

With the said technical terms defined, the expres- 
sion matn cluster as technical term comes in handy, 
especially in connection with Muslim’s Sahih in which 
these clusters are so much more easily distinguishable 
than in the collections of his peers: a matn cluster is in 
modern hadith parlance the equivalent of Kadi ‘lyad’s 
asl-cum-mutabi Gt-cum-shawdahid which he had learned 
to distinguish in Muslim’s organisation of his isnad 
strands. But one consideration has to be borne in 
mind: close scrutiny of the isnad strands of the usil 
yields the information that, contrary to what one 
might expect, they are more often than not of 
relatively late origin, whereas various accompany- 
ing mutabi‘at strands usually show up much older 
common links. In short, because of Muslim’s par- 
ticular arrangement of his traditions, with usa/ being 
illustrated by mutabi‘at, both of which rubrics allowing 
with the help of al-Mizzi the quick identification of the 
respective common links, both then followed by 
Shawahid, which testify to the extent of isnad prolifera- 
tion and sometimes even contain clues as to author- 
ship, Muslim’s Sahih, in contrast to the other 
canonical collections, is indispensable for tradition 
analysis and dating. 

One important, unique feature of Muslim’s Sahih is 
its introduction. For an annotated translation and 
appraisal, see Bibl. Its final section deals with a con- 
troversial point, the (un)acceptability of mu‘an‘an 
isnads [q.v.], in which Muslim is reported to have 
taken a somewhat more flexible stance than his fellow- 
traditionists. 

Muslim is credited with a number of other works. 
Of those mentioned in GAS, i, 143, the K. al-Kund and 
the K. al-munfaridat wa ’l-wuhdan are quoted from in 
Ibn Hadjar’s Tahdhib, cf. Juynboll, Muslim tradition, 
239. 

Bibliography: The best, and because of its 
multiple hadith numberings the most useful, edition 
of the Sahih is the one by Muhammad Fu?ad ‘Abd 
al-Baki, Cairo 1955-6, 5 vols, for which the editor 
eclectically excerpted Nawawi’s sharh, otherwise 
available in the reliable Cairo 1349 edition in 18 
parts; a complete English translation (however 
without the introduction) was published by A.H. 
Siddiqui in 4 vols, Lahore 1976; for the introduc- 
tion, see G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim’s introduction to 
his Sahih, translated and annotated etc., in JSAI, v 
(1984), 263-302; for the transmission of the Sahih to 
following generations, see J. Robson, The transmis- 
ston of Muslim’s Sahih, in JRAS (1949), 46-60; for the 
isnad-analytical technical terms mentioned in the 
article, cf. G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim tradition. Studies 
in chronology, provenance and authorship of early hadith, 
Cambridge 1983, index s.v.; idem, Some isnad- 
analytical methods illustrated on the basis of several woman- 
demeaning sayings from hadith literature, in al-Qantara, 
x (1989), 343-84; idem, Some notes on the earliest 
fuqaha? of Islam distilled from hadith literature, in 
Arabica, xxxix (1992); idem, On the origins of the poetry 
in Muslim tradition literature, forthcoming in the 
Ewald Wagner Festschrift; idem, Analysing isnads in 
hadith and akhbar literature, in L.I. Conrad (ed.), 
History and historiography in early Islamic times: studies 
and perspectives, Princeton 1992. 

(G.H.A. JuyNnBoLL) 

MUSLIM 8. KURAYSH, Suarar ac-Daw a ABU 
*L-MakKARIM, of the Arab family of the ‘Ukaylids 
[g.2.] was the most important ruler of this 
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significant Bedouin Arab dynasty; during his 
reign the struggle between Fatimids and ‘Abbasids for 
supremacy in Syria and al-Djazira was decided in 
favour of the latter. 

In the year 433/1042 the 20 year-old Muslim was 
chosen chief of the tribe after the death of his father 
Kuraysh b. Badr4n and succeeded him as ruler of al- 
Mawsil. Like most Arab rulers of the lands of the 
Euphrates, he recognised the Fatimid caliph in Cairo 
as his suzerain, partly because he was himself a Shi‘T. 
Quite early in his reign he began to cherish the 
ambitious plan of gradually extending the rule of his 
tribe over al-Djazira. Every means of extending his 
power was taken by him. The first opportunity occur- 
red when in 458/1066 the Saldjik Sultan Alp Arslan 
[q.v.], after conquering the Kh’arazmians, was pro- 
ceeding to establish his supremacy in Syria. For this 
he had to entice the Arab chiefs from the sphere of 
influence of the Fatimid caliph and win them over to 
an alliance with him and to a recognition of the 
‘Abbasid caliph. He therefore concluded an alliance 
with Muslim and granted him several towns in al- 
Djazira. As a partner in this alliance, Muslim 
defeated the Bani Kilab who were vassals of the 
Fatimids. In 463/1070 Alp Arslan died. The alliance 
was renewed with his son Malik Shah [q. v.]. With his 
help, Muslim was able a few years later to extend his 
power into Syria and take Aleppo. In 472/1079 this 
town had no strong owner; the town was ruled by the 
Kadi al-Khuta’iti, and the citadel by one of the last 
Mirdasids [see HALAB and MIRDASIDs]. There was a 
lack of provisions, as the town was continually 
threatened by enemies and the roads to it were cut off. 

Damascus was in possession of the Saldjak amir 
Tutush (9.v.], to whom his brother Malik Shah had 
granted Syria, which was still to be conquered. It was 
natural for Tutush to wish to bring Aleppo also into 
his power, but the people did not care for him because 
of his cruelty and greed, shut their gates against him 
and appealed for help to Muslim. After Tutush had 
withdrawn, Muslim approached the town with large 
supplies of provisions and, after lengthy negotiations, 
both town and citadel were handed over to him [see 
HALAB] and the Mirdasid chiefs received some smaller 
towns in compensation. He received a grant of confir- 
mation from Malik Shah, who did not want his 
brother to become too powerful, on paying a con- 
siderable annual tribute. Muslim extended his ter- 
ritory by adding to it al-Ruha (Edessa), Harran and 
a number of smaller fortresses, out of which he drove 
the leaders of Turkish bands so that his power stret- 
ched from northern Syria to the Euphrates. Instead of 
being content with this, his unbounded ambition 
made him overestimate his strength. Like Tutush, he 
had dreams of conquering all Syria, especially 
Damascus. He could not obtain the town from Malik 
Shah, who had granted central Syria to Tutush. He 
therefore again joined forces with the enemy of the 
Saldjaks, the Fatimid caliph, who promised to send 
troops to assist him to take Damascus. Muslim took 
advantage of the absence of Tutush, who was engaged 
in a campaign against the Byzantines in Antioch, to 
advance on Damascus. He occupied several towns in 
central Syria, including Ba‘labakk [g.v.]. But the 
Fatimid help did not materialise, and Tutush was 
called back by his vassals, who hated Muslim. These 
circumstances and a rising in Harran forced him to 
retire. 

To replace Muslim, who had deserted him, Malik 
Shah bestowed his favour on the sons of a former 
vizier of the ‘Abbasids, Ibn Djahir [see pjanir, BANU], 
and sent him against a supporter of the Fatimids, the 


Marwanid Mansir, to deprive him of his chief posses- 
sion Amid. The latter found support from Muslim. 
They joined forces, were attacked at Amid and 
withdrew into the fortified town leaving their other 
possessions undefended. Malik Shah seized the oppor- 
tunity to send ‘Amid al-Dawla, another son of Djahir, 
to al-Mawsil in order to take this city from Muslim, 
who had in the meanwhile escaped from Amid. When 
Muslim saw that he had lost his possessions, he made 
overtures to the Sultan through the son of the vizier 
Nizam al-Mulk and humbly begged for mercy. The 
Sultan, who thought Muslim no longer dangerous, 
pardoned him and restored his lands to him; but 
Muslim could not be at peace. Perhaps in secret 
agreement with Malik Shah, he turned in 477/1084 
against a Saldjik prince of Asia Minor, Sulayman b. 
Kutlumush, who had taken Antioch from the Byzan- 
tines, and demanded from him the same tribute as the 
Byzantines had paid. When Sulayman refused to pay, 
he advanced against him with a force of Arabs and 
Turkomans. In the neighbourhood of Antioch in 
Safar 478/May 1085 the forces met, unexpectedly for 
Sharaf al-Dawla; his troops, who hated Muslim, went 
over to Sulayman. Muslim was defeated and slain, 
along with 400 of his Arabs (cf. Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda, 
fol. 68b). With his death, the power of the ‘Ukaylids 
was at an end. They lost Aleppo on Muslim’s death 
and only survived a few years longer (till 489/1090) as 
governors of al-Mawsil [g... ]. 

Muslim is described as an able and just man, and 
his tolerance of Christians was remarkable for its 
time. His rule is said to have been able and orderly, 
and indeed, he did bring the finances of Aleppo into 
order in a very short time after taking it. In any case, 
he had wide vision and successfully endeavoured to 
maintain the power of the Arab tribes in Syria and al- 
Djazira. It ceased with him; henceforth Turkish 
generals of the Saldjiks became the rulers of Syria and 
al-Djazira. 

Bibliography: Ubn al-Athir, index; E. von Zam- 
baur, Manuel de généalogie, index, s.v.; 1. Kafesoglu, 
Sultan Meltksah devrinde Biiyiik Selguklu imparatorlugu, 
Istanbul 1953, 40-4, 86 ff.; C.E. Bosworth, The 
Islamic dynasties, 55-6; idem, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 
98. (M. SoBeRNHEIM) 
MUSLIM sb. ‘UKBA of the Bani Murra [¢.v.], 

famous commander of the Sufyanid caliphs. 
We know very little about the early stages of his 
career. We find him early established in Syria, to 
which he probably came with the first conquerors. 
Completely devoted to the Umayyads and of great 
personal valour, he led a division of Syrian infantry at 
the battle of Siffin [g.v.], but he failed in an attempt 
to take the oasis of Dimat al-Djandal [q.v.] from ‘AIT. 
The caliph Mu‘awiya appointed him to take charge of 
the kharadj, the finances, of Palestine, a lucrative office 
in which he refused to enrich himself. Muslim was 
prominent at the death-bed of Mu‘awiya. The caliph 
had charged him and al-Dahhak b. Kays [q.v.] with 
the regency until the return of Yazid, who was in 
Anatolia at the head of his troops. The confidence 
which the great Sufyanid had in his loyalty is seen in 
his advice to his heir: ‘‘If you ever have trouble with 
the Hidjaz, just send the one-eyed man of the tribe of 
Murra there’’ (Muslim had only one eye). This time 
had now come. 

Muslim had been a member of the embassy sent to 
Medina to bring the Ansar back to cbedience. All 
other efforts at conciliation having failed, Yazid I 
decided to resort to force. In spite of Muslim’s age 
and infirmities, Yazid felt he was the man to com- 
mand the expedition. He was obliged to travel in a lit- 
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ter on account of his infirmity. At Wadi ’]-Kura, 
Muslim met some Umayyads who had been driven 
out of Medina; these exiles informed him of the 
military situation of the town. When he reached the 
oasis of Medina, Muslim encamped on the harra {q. .] 
of Wakim and for three days awaited the result of the 
negotiations begun with the rebels, Ansar and descen- 
dants of the muhadjirin of Kuraysh. On the fourth 
day, all overtures having been rejected, he made his 
plans for battle. It was a Wednesday, 26-7 Dhu ’]- 
Hidjdja 63/26-7 Aug. 683). After a slight initial 
advantage for the Ansar, the battle ended at midday 
in the complete rout of the rebels. The Syrians fol- 
lowed them into Medina and began to plunder the 
city. Anti-Umayyad legend has much exaggerated the 
horrors and the duration of this pillaging which it 
extends to three days. On the day after the battle, 
Muslim’s intervention restored order and he used the 
next few days in drawing up the case against and try- 
ing the principal leaders of the rebellion who had 
fallen into his power. 

Having established order in the town, which he left 
in charge of Rawh b. Zinba‘ [q.v.], in spite of the 
aggravation of his malady, he resumed his march on 
Mecca to deal with ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr (¢.v. ]. 
Arriving at Mushallal he became so ill that he had to 
stop. In obedience to the caliph Yazid’s instructions, 
he appointed to succeed him in command of the army 
Husayn b. al-Numayr [q.v.], his second-in-command. 
He died at Mushallal, where his tomb long continued 
to be stoned by the passers-by (cf. Ziyarat, 51). Writers 
with Shi‘l sympathies are fond of twisting the name 
Muslim into Musrif (spendthrift, one who acts 
irresponsibly: an allusion to Kur?an, V, 36, VII, 79, 
XI, 29, 36, and passim). One statement which must be 
a ridiculous exaggeration puts his age at 90. 
Everything, however, points to his having been born 
before the Hidjra. He died a poor man. This 
disinterestedness is not the only feature in his charac- 
ter which makes us take him as one of the most 
representative of the types of this generation of 
soldiers and statesmen, whose talents contributed so 
much to establish the power of the Umayyads. Dozy 
described him as ‘‘un Bédouin mécréant’’. Muslim, it 
is true, retained all the proverbial uncouthness (dafa’) 
of the Bani Murra. But his whole career reveals the 
Murri general as a convinced Muslim of a rectitude 
rare in this period of unsettlement, which saw so 
many extraordinary vicissitudes of fortune and waver- 
ing loyalties. 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, 3283, ii, 198, 409-25, 
427, Other references are given in Lammens, Le 
califat de Yazid Ie, 223 ff., repr. from MFOB, v, 
225 ff., and in his Etude sur le régne du calife omaiyade 
Mo‘awia I*, in MFOB, i ff., 19, 45, 269, 373. 

= (H. LAMMENs) 

MUSLIM s. aL-WALID at-AnsAri (called Sari al- 
Ghawani ‘‘he who is laid low by the fair maidens’’, as 
was al-Kutami [g.v.] before him), an Arab poet of 
the early ‘Abbasid period, born in Kufa ca. 130- 
40/747-57, d. 208/823 in Djurdjan. 

His father, a mawla of the Ansar, was a weaver. 
Nothing is known of the poet’s education. He proba- 
bly got his literary training not from particular 
teachers or from books but in the busy life of the “Iraki 
cities, the intellectual life of which had risen to a still 
higher level with the advent of the ‘Abbasids. Like 
most of his contemporaries he earned his living as poet 
by writing panegyrics and was acquainted with many 
statesmen and amirs. Among the former were the 
general Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybani (see Diwan, 1, 
6, 10, 16, 49), Dawid b. Yazid al-Muhallabi (20), 








Mansur b. Yazid al-Himyari (31) and many others. 
He gradually won the favour of the influential Bar- 
makids [see AL-BARAMIKA] (nos. 17, 40, 45) and of the 
caliph Hardin al-Rashid (nos. 14, 41, 57); according 
to one story, he received his nickname from the latter 
on account of a verse of his (no. 3, v. 35; see also no. 
23, v. 39). He even mentions the caliph’s sister 
‘Abbasa in an ode (no. 57, wv. 7 ff.). The fall of the 
Barmakids in 187/803, did not affect his career: he 
dedicated some of his odes to al-Amin (7, 28, 30) but 
his principal patron in later times was al-Ma?min’s 
vizier al-Fad] b. Sahl .[g.v.]. Through his intervention 
he received from al-Ma?min an official post (probably 
sahib al-barid) in Djurdjan. He remained faithful to al- 
Fadl b. Sahl until his death in 202/818, and out of 
grief for him he wrote no more. There is a story told 
by his rawi according to which he destroyed a con- 
siderable part of his poems before his death. 

As regards the matter and style of his poems, he was 
on quite traditional ground. In addition to his old- 
fashioned odes and elegies, his satires are particularly 
interesting in this respect; in his polemics with the 
(otherwise little known) poet al-Hakam al-Kanbar 
[g.v.] on the merits of the Ansar and Kuraygh, he 
revived the coarse and bitter tone of the polemics of 
an al-Farazdak or an al-Tirimmah [9.vv.] on a similar 
subject. The two hundred years of development of 
Arabic poetry were naturally not without influence on 
him; in his nasibs we frequently find the style of an 
‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a or al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf [9.v. ], 
Muslim’s contemporaries. His drinking songs deserve 
special mention. Although Néldeke only very rarely 
finds in them ‘‘the natural effusion of Bacchantic joy 
as so frequently in Abi Nuwas’’, Arab critics are of 
another opinion. These two poets are to them prac- 
tically the same in this respect, and we must confess 
they are right. His drinking-songs are not only of 
great value for the descriptions of society and social 
life in the cities, but from the point of view of poetry 
they are among the best of Muslim’s work. If we 
must, as regards subject matter, number Muslim 
among the imitators of the old poets, in style he 
belongs to a more modern period. The historians of 
Arabic literature frequently mention him as the first 
to introduce the ‘‘new style’’, al-badi‘, with its tropes 
and figures. This is, however, not quite such a simple 
point; the ‘‘new style’’ arose only gradually in Arabic 
poetry, although Muslim with his contemporaries, 
Bashshar b. Burd [g.v.], Ab Nuwas [q.v.], etc., was 
one of the first who definitely struck out on the new 
path. 

Muslim was on terms of friendship or enmity with 
many contemporary poets, e.g. Abi Nuwas, Abu ’1- 
‘Atahiya [9.v.],  al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf (who 
maliciously called him Sari* al-Ghilan or Sari< al-Kas), 
Abu ’1-Shis [9.v.], al-Husayn b. al-Dabhak [¢. v.], etc. 
His literary influence was not inconsiderable: Di‘bil 
[g.2.] was his pupil (which did not prevent him 
exchanging satires with Muslim); Abi Tammam was 
particularly fond of studying his poems. His Diwan 
has been transmitted in very unsatisfactory fashion; it 
was collected in alphabetical order by al-Sili [g.2.], 
but this recension has not come down to us (there are 
few traces of it in the Kitab al-Aghéni); another story 
speaks of the collection made by al-Mubarrad. : 

The manuscript long considered as unique, that of 
Leiden University Library (Or. 888), is very 
incomplete, since it contains only vols. ii and iii of the 
recension and commentary of the Andalusian scholar 
(d. Shawwal 352/October-November 963) Abu ’I- 
‘Abbas Walid b. ‘Isa al-Tabikhi (and not al-Tandji as 
the Maghribi script of the preserved copy might sug- 
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gest). The 75 surviving pieces of verse are not 
classified according to the alphabetical order of the 
rhymes. They are succinctly presented but more 
extensively commentated upon. On the apocryphal 
elements in them, see Barbier de Meynard, Un poete 
arabe, 17 ff. A further ms. of the Diwan, plus a frag- 
ment, are now known, see Sezgin, GAS, ii, 529. 
Bibliography: The Leiden ms. was the basis of 
the 1875 Leiden edn. of M.J. De Goeje, Diwan 
poetae Abu-’l-Walid Moslim tbno-’l-Walid al-Angart 
cognomine Cario-’l-ghawdni. This diwan was repro- 
duced lithographically, without the introd., notes 
and indices (which were in Latin), by Mirza SAIi 

Muh. al-Husayni, at Bombay in 1303/1885; in 

1325/1907 there appeared at Cairo, with a 

reclassification according to the alphabetical order 

of rhymes, a reproduction of De Goeje’s Arabic 
text, soon followed, again at Cairo, n.d., by a fur- 
ther pirated edition. Finally, one may consider as 
definitive the work of Sami Dahhan, who published 
at Cairo in 1376/1957 a Sharh Diwan Sari* al-Ghawani 
of 69 + 524 pp. This remarkable work, based on 
the Leiden ms., includes a long introd. on the poet, 
his work and the history of the Diwan, and then, 
after the 75 pieces, 205 fragments drawn from vari- 
ous sources, the texts of notices devoted to the poet 
by 45 mediaeval authors and seven indices 

(including one of rhymes, lacking in De Goeje’s 

edn.). Amongst the classical sources brought 

together by Dahhan, the most extensive is that of 
the K. al-Aghani, ed. Beirut, 313-53. There are very 
few modern studies. Apart from the histories of 

Arabic literature, see the review of the De Goeje 

edn. by Néldeke, in GGA for 9 June 1875, 705-15; 

C. Barbier de Meynard, Un poéte arabe du II* siécle de 

Uhégire, in Actes du XI Congrés des Orientalistes, Paris 

1899, 1-21; A.F. Rifa‘i, ‘Asr al-Ma°min, ti, Cairo 

1927, 374-92; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 528-9. 

a (I. Kratscukowsky*) 

MUSLIMUN (a.), Muslims. 

1. The old-established Muslim communities of 
Eastern Europe 

2. Migrant Muslims in Western Europe 

3. Migrant Muslims in the Americas {see DJALIYA] 
4. The so-called ‘“‘Black Muslims’’ 

1. The old-established Muslim communities 
of Eastern Europe. 

The Muslim communities of Europe as a whole 
may be divided into two distinct groups: on the one 
hand, the old communities, formed in the distant, 
or very distant past, through the vicissitudes of 
history, in a certain number of countries (Greece, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Poland and Finland); and on the other hand, the new 
communities, established much more recently, in 
the industrialised countries (France, Great Britain, 
Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden, etc.), 
as a result of the uninterrupted flow of immigrants 
arriving from the most diverse of origins (North 
Africa, Black Africa, East Africa, Near and Middle 
East, the Indian subcontinent, Indonesia, South-East 
Asia, etc.). The brief survey which follows deals 
exclusively with the former group. 

The long-established Muslim communities (those 
of South-Eastern Europe, Poland and Finland, all of 
them Sunnis of the Hanafi rite) are composed of a 
relatively large number of ethnic groups, speaking a 
dozen different languages and living under conditions 
which vary according to the successive régimes of the 
countries to which they belong. This account relates to 
the current situation as its exists ‘‘on the ground’’, 
first in northern Europe, then in the Balkan peninsula 
and the adjacent countries. 


A. The Muslim communities of northern Europe. 

(1) Poland. The Muslim community of Poland 
was constituted by the arrival and settlement, in the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, of two groups of Tatars: 
one comprising natives of the Khanate of the Golden 
Horde and the Khanates situated on the Volga (arriv- 
ing in the 14th and 15th centuries), and the others 
comprising emigrants from the Crimea [see Kirim] 
(arriving especially in the 17th and 18th centuries). 
Subsequently, these two groups were fused into a 
single entity, living in harmony with the diverse 
populations of the region, but conserving their 
religious and cultural identity. It is generally reckoned 
that, around 1930, these Muslims numbered approx- 
imately 10,000. Decimated and dispersed during the 
Second World War, this community was to lose a 
large proportion of its members following the changes 
to the eastern frontier of the country which favoured 
the USSR. Currently, no more than some 2,200 
Tatars remain in Poland (notably in the villages of 
Bohoniki and Kruszyniany, also in Warsaw, Gdarisk 
and Bialystok). On the history and recent situation of 
this community, see LEH; LIPKA; A. Popovic, La situa- 
tion actuelle, in L’Islam en Europe a l’époque moderne, Paris 
1985, 99-104; G. Lederer and I. Takacs, Chez les 
musulmans de Pologne, in La transmission du savoir dans le 
monde musulman périphérique (C.N.R.S./E.H.E.S.S., 
Paris), Lettre d’information, no. 8, January 1988, 39-47, 
which contains the list of principal publications on the 
subject. 

(2) Finland. The Muslim community of Finland 
consists of about a thousand ‘‘Turko-Tatars’’, the 
descendants of emigrants from the Idel Ural and 
Volga regions, who seem to be perfectly integrated in 
their new domicile. Some of them arrived in the coun- 
try during the 19th century, and the majority after the 
Soviet revolution of 1917. These Muslims live 
dispersed among a dozen towns and villages, and 
almost all are engaged in trading in furs, fabrics and 
carpets. They would include a number of wealthy 
individuals. Relatively little is known of the current 
conditions of life of this tiny community, still less of 
its potential role in the international scene. It was 
officially recognised in 1925, and its headquarters are 
located in Helsinki, see Popovic, op. cit., 105, where 
other references are to be found; and, in particular, a 
valuable article by the best contemporary expert on 
the subject, Harry Halen, Jslaminuskozsista Suomessa, in 
Eripainos, no. 5 (Helsinki 1984), 341-53, containing a 
thorough bibliography. 

B. The Muslim communites of South-Eastern Europe. 

(1) Hungary. Two Muslim communities have 
existed successively in Hungary. Both have subse- 
quently disappeared in peculiar circumstances. The 
history of the disappearance of the first Muslim com- 
munity of the country is well-known. This had been 
formed between 1526 and 1699 as a result of the 
Ottoman conquest and occupation of some 
Hungarian territory, but it had disappeared totally in 
the aftermath of the reconquest at the end of the 17th 
century, with the flight of Muslim populations, and 
the massacre or summary conversion to Christianity 
of the populations who remained. Subsequently, 
especially from 1878 onward, the birth was witnessed 
of a new Muslim community in the country, and this 
for two reasons: on the one hand there was an influx 
of a number of Muslims from Bosnia-Herzegovina (a 
migration provoked by the military occupation of 
these two regions by Austria-Hungary in 1878, under 
the terms of the Congress of Berlin, and later by their 
annexation in 1908 by the Double Monarchy [see 
Bosna]); on the other hand there was an influx (as a 
result of increasingly close ties with Turkey) of a 
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number of Ottoman Turkish citizens (artisans, mer- 
chants and students) who were soon to form, 
especially in Budapest, what amounted to a minor 
Turkish colony. Subsequently, both these groups 
were to be progressively weakened (particularly 
during the first half of the 20th century) as a result of 
the increasing and significant number of mixed mar- 
riages (there being a shortage of Muslim women in 
the country), ultimately becoming assimilated into the 
local population. Although a few ‘‘individual’’ 
Muslims are still to be found in Hungary, there no 
longer exists a Hungarian Muslim community in the 
sense in which it existed some fifty years ago, and this 
in spite of recent efforts on the part of various foreign 
Muslim sects such as the Ahmadiyya, and also of the 
Baha’is. See MADJAR, MADJARISTAN; A. Popovic, 
L’Islam balkanique, Berlin-Wiesbaden 1986, 184-95; 
G. Lederer, Sur l’Islam a Budapest, in La transmission du 
savoir... Lettre d’Information, no. 6, November 1986, 
23-37; idem, ‘Abdu ’I-Baha’s visit to Budapest, in Lettre 
d’Inf., no. 9, February 1989, 13-25. 

2. Rumania. The Muslim community of 
Rumania must currently number some 50,000 per- 
sons, Turks and Tatars living, for the most part, in 
the Dobrudja [g.v.] (although a handful also exists in 
Bucharest and there are a few others dispersed across 
the country). The Rumanian state had inherited this 
small religious and ethnic minority at the time of its 
creation in 1878, a minority which was later to belong 
sometimes to Rumania, sometimes to Bulgaria, 
according to the political vicissitudes of the time and 
the successive phases of unification or partition of the 
‘‘Greater Dobrudja’’ (formed from what is correctly 
called the Dobrudja and the Quadrilateral). Finally, it 
may be added that the small Danubian Muslim com- 
munity of Ada Kal‘e [g.v.] which comprised approx- 
imately a thousand persons, was dispersed in 1968, 
when the island was submerged by hydraulic con- 
structions at the Iron Gates. 

The great majority of this population is composed 
of farmers (there being, apparently, no more semi- 
nomads in the Dobrudja, just as the steppes, described 
at length by all geographers and ethnologists at the 
beginning of this century, have ceased to exist), but 
there are also some town-dwelling Muslims, in Con- 
stantza [see KOSTENDJE], Medjidiyya [see MEDJIDIYYE], 
Mangalia, Tulcea, Macin, etc. In most cases, this is 
a population of relatively modest social status. 

This community is governed by the muftt of Con- 
stantza and by a ‘‘synodal college’’ (which exists more 
in theory than in practice). After the end of the 
Second World War, it seemed to be living in a 
precarious condition; the closure of Turkish and 
Tatar schools in 1957, the closure of the ‘‘Muslim 
seminary’’ of Medjidiyya (the only establishment of 
its kind in the country) in 1967 (or as early as 1962?), 
the non-existence of Islamic religious publications, the 
impossibility of participating in the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, etc. Then, in 1972 or thereabouts, the inter- 
national situation and the economic difficulties of the 
country obliged the Rumanian authorities of the time 
to grant to the local Muslim community certain con- 
cessions, with the object of visibly improving the 
image of the régime vis-a-vis a number of Arab and 
Muslim countries. Among the developments 
witnessed in the recent period have been the dispatch 
of Rumanian Muslim delegations to these countries, 
the publication of a small book of propaganda relating 
to the local Muslims and of a local Islamic review, as 
well as a very diffident (but constantly growing) 
renewal of pilgrimages to Mecca, financed by the 
Libyan government. At the time of writing (end of 





-1989), nothing is known of the likely consequences, 


for the small Muslim community of Rumania, of the 
collapse of the local Communist régime. See 
BOGHDAN, FLAK; Popovic, L’Islam Balkanique, 
196-253. 

(3) Greece. The Muslims of Greece must cur- 
rently number between 130,000 and 150,000 persons. 
It should, however, be born in mind that in the past 
a large number of Muslims have been obliged to leave 
the country at various times, between 1821 (the start 
of the Greek insurrection against the Ottomans) and 
1923 (the exchange of populations between Greece 
and Turkey) [see MUHADJIR. 1]. They belong to three 
clearly distinct communities which are not united in a 
common organisation. The communities in question 
are the Turks (and gypsies) of eastern Thrace, the 
Bulgarophone Pomaks (g. v. ] of the Rhodopes, and the 
Turks of Rhodes [see Ropos] and of Kos. 

(a) The ‘‘Muslim community of the Dodecanese’’ 
(principally the islands of Rhodes and Kos, see ON IKI 
ADA) consists of between three and four thousand 
Turkish-speakers, most of whom have opted in recent 
decades for Greek nationality. This is a community in 
an advanced state of decline, containing a high 
precentage of elderly people and showing practically 
no sign of organised community life beyond the 
absolute minimum (Friday prayers, the major 
religious festivals, weddings and burials). Its schools 
have been closed since 1972, and its cultural life as 
such is virtually non-existent; the mosques, 
cemeteries, public baths and other buildings belong- 
ing to the wakfs have been neglected, and the mufti, 
who died in 1974, has not been replaced. 

(b) It is very difficult to supply accurate information 
regarding the Muslim community constituted by the 
Bulgarophone Pomaks of Greece (some 25,000 per- 
sons) living in the mountains of the Rhodopes, along 
the Bulgarian frontier. This is an exclusively village- 
based and very introvert community, inhabiting 
mountainous territory (which is also a military zone) 
to which access is forbidden to Greeks and to 
foreigners alike (and which cannot be entered without 
special authorisation, difficult to obtain). The cultural 
level of this population seems to be fairly modest 
(although there exists a madrasa at Echinos), and (as in 
the case of the Pomaks of Bulgaria) no written 
testimony relating to them is available. Those of them 
who have come to settle in the towns of eastern Thrace 
seem to have been gradually assimilated into the 
Turkish milieu. : 

(c) We are much better informed regarding the 
history and the current situation of the Turkish- 
speaking Muslims of eastern Thrace (between 
100,000 and 120,000 persons). These are in the main 
Turks and a certain number of gypsies but also, 
perhaps, included among them are a few groups of 
Roumeliotes from various Balkan regions (and from 
diverse origins) who turned towards Turkey before 
1912 and stopped off on the way. It is a living com- 
munity, although muzzled by the local authorities and 
very much dependent on everyday relations between 
Greece and Turkey, relations in which it is itself a 
weighty factor. It nevertheless leads a relatively 
intense religious and cultural life: we may point out 
the existence of two ‘‘major’’ muftis (those of Xhanti 
and of Komotini) and one ‘‘minor’’ mufti (that of 
Didimotiho); of an administration of wakfs; of 
numerous religious, sporting and cultural associa- 
tions; of primary schools; of two secondary schools;. 
and finally, of numerous journals and reviews in 
Turkish. They write their Turkish in Arabic script, 
including elementary school books. No precise infor- 
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mation is available regarding religious life as such, 
but worth mentioning is a vigorous participation in 
the pilgrimage to Mecca (200 persons on average over 
recent years). See Popovic, L ’Islam balkanique, 107-83. 

(4) Albania. Islamised during the Ottoman 
domination of the Balkans, this proportion extending 
to 70% of the population, Albania contained in 1945 
(shortly after the seizure of power by the local Com- 
munist party, which later became the ‘‘Albanian 
Workers’ Party’’), 816,677 Muslims. At that time this 
community exhibited two notable peculiarities: it was 
on the one hand (unlike the situation in the other 
countries of the region), a perfectly homogenised 
community, in view of the fact that all the Muslims of 
the country were Albanians, by racial stock and by 
language; on the other hand it was composed in 
reality of two parallel communities: that of the Sunnis 
(very much the majority, comprising 75 to 80% of the 
Muslims of the country) and that of the Bektashis [see 
BEKTASHIYYA], accounting for the remaining 20 to 
25%. 

These phenomena had, however, no bearing on the 
changing fortunes of local Islam (and of religion in 
general), a process which reached its climax some 
twenty years later during the Albanian ‘‘cultural 
revolution’’ of 1967: the date of the absolute suppres- 
sion by the authorities of the country of all religious 
organisations and the closure of all places of worship, 
without exception. 

This act had been preceded by two clearly distinct 
periods, that of 1945-53 and that of 1954-67. 

During the first of these periods, the authorities 
quite rapidly dismantled all the religious organisa- 
tions, eliminated their religious and secular rivals and 
ultimately brought into line the leaders of the four 
religious persuasions (Sunni and Bektasht Muslims, 
Orthodox and Catholic Christians), whose official 
pronouncements demonstrated their degree of subser- 
vience to the régime. There is documentary evidence 
available for this first period which shows, on the one 
hand, the process of this step-by-step seizure of con- 
trol, and, on the other, the first attempts of adaptation 
and internal reform on the part of the two Muslim 
communities, adaptation which very soon 
degenerated into total collaboration with the officially 
approved ‘‘clergy’’. 

Documentation subsequently becomes increasingly 
rare, and practically nothing is known of an official 
nature regarding Albanian Islam after 1954, with the 
exception of a few titles of religious publications (year 
books for the most part) which are now virtually inac- 
cessible. This period of decline is characterised by the 
fact that the Albanian government no longer seeks 
public approval from the Muslim authorities for its 
major policy decisions, excluding them from celebra- 
tions and major popular rallies. The final blow was to 
be struck in 1967. 

Two subsequent dates are to be noted: 28 
December 1976, the date of the adoption of the new 
Constitution, of which articles 37 and 55 stipulate: 
“The State does not recognise any religion; it sup- 
ports and promotes atheistic propaganda to inculcate 
in the people the materialist-scientific concept of the 
world’’; ‘‘The creation of organisations of fascist, 
anti-democratic, religious or anti-socialist nature is 
forbidden’’; the second date, end of 1976- beginning 
of 1977, marks the publication of a decree ordering 
the changing of names of Biblical or Kur?anic origin. 

Officially then, Albanian Islam no longer exists. 
But is it really dead? The answer to this is unknown. 
What is undeniably true however, is that the Albanian 
press periodically castigates religious survivals and 


calls for vigilance. See aARNAWUTLUK; Popovic, L Islam 
balkanique, 11-65. 

(5) Bulgaria. According to the census of 31 
December 1946 (the last official census to take account 
of the religious affiliation of the population), the 
Muslim population of Bulgaria numbered 938,418 
out of a total of 7,029,349 inhabitants, thus 13.35% 
of the population of the country. Bearing in mind 
natural growth on the one hand, and emigrations to 
Turkey on the other (155,000 in the winter of 1950- 
51; approximately 300,000 in summer-autumn 1989 
[see MUHADJIR. 1]), it would currently amount to some 
600,000 persons, or possibly more. It consists of four 
groups which are, from an ethnic viewpoint, very dif- 
ferent from one another: 

(a) The islamised Bulgarians (about 150,000) who 
are known as Pomaci (singular Pomak [q.v.}). They 
speak Bulgarian, have no knowledge whatsoever of 
the Turkish language and live in the mountains of the 
Rhodopes and in the region of Razlog. For the most 
part illiterate until a relatively recent period, they 
have virtually never had a local intelligentsia. It would 
be logical to suppose that their assimilation (imposed 
with excessive force by the authorities in recent years) 
is in a process of acceleration from day to day, and 
that their religiosity has suffered since 1878 (the date 
of the creation of Bulgaria) and especially since 1945, 
the corrosive effects of time. 

(b) The most important group, by far, is that of the 
Turks. Their number has varied considerably since 
1878, and is evidently susceptible to further variation, 
in view of the volatile and still unpredictable political 
situation of the region. It is estimated that there are 
currently some 500,000 (or possibly more) Turks 
distributed among various regions of Bulgaria (Deli 
Orman, Dobrudja, along the Danube, the eastern 
Rhodopes) but we have no knowledge of how many of 
them are actually believing Muslims. 

(c) There are also in Bulgaria a few thousand 
Tatars, of whom at least a part (impossible to quan- 
tify) is of the Muslim religion. They speak Tatar and 
in the main inhabit the region of the Dobrudja, 
although there are also a few scattered pockets 
elsewhere. 

(d) Finally, it is appropriate to mention the 
existence of a certain number of Muslim gypsies, 
whose exact number is unknown and who are 
generally of very tenuous religious affiliation. 

The religious situation of the Bulgarian Muslim 
community is very unfavourable. The practice of 
religion is officially free, but the Bulgarian state has 
since 1945 followed a sustained policy of secularisa- 
tion and bulgarisation, using every available means to 
restrict religious liberty (of Muslims and Christians 
alike) with the result that today religion is 
undoubtedly in decline throughout the country. As 
regards the Muslim community in particular, this is 
expressed by the following: state appointment of 
senior religious leaders, suppression of religious 
festivals, the outlawing of a Muslim press, measures 
to prevent Bulgarian Muslims from participating in 
the pilgrimage to Mecca or establishing contacts with 
external Muslim communities, proliferation of 
societies of ‘‘scientific atheism’’ designed to intensify 
work on the land, etc. The recent campaign aimed at 
the bulgarisation of Turkish names provoked the mass 
emigration in 1989 of some 300,000 Muslims, a 
number of whom have however returned to Bulgaria 
since. See BULGARIA; Popovic, L Islam balkanique, 
66-106. 

(6) Yugoslavia. The exact number of Muslims 
currently living in Yugoslavia is unknown, in view of 
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the fact that recent censuses have not taken account of 
the religious affiliations of the population, but their 
number must exceed, to a considerable extent, the 
figure of three million out of a total population of 
22,418,331 inhabitants (census of 1981). 

The three principal groups are located in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina (Slavs of ‘‘Muslim nationality’’— 
whose existence was officially recognised by the 
authorities, for political reasons, in 1969— Muslims of 
Serbian nationality and Muslims of Croatian 
nationality, a total of approximately 2 million per- 
sons); in Serbia, in the region of Kosovo (mostly 
Albanians, slightly more than a million in number, 
plus several tens of thousands of Turks); finally, in 
Macedonia (Macedonians of whom the exact 
number is unknown— 100,000-200,000 (?)—as well as 
several tens of thousands of Albanians, plus about 
100,000 Turks). To these three groups, should be 
added several tens of thousands of Muslims in 
Montenegro (Montenegrins and Albanians), as well 
as a several tens of thousands of Muslim gypsies, and 
tens of thousands of other Muslims, belonging to all 
the nationalities aforementioned, dispersed through- 
out the country. Thus it is evident that the Yugoslav 
Muslim community exists in the form of numerous 
regional communities whose official (and non-official) 
relations with the authorities, and whose actual situa- 
tion on the ground, show significant differences. For 
this reason, the researcher seeking to unravel and 
understand this complex situation should examine the 
case of each of these communities separately. 

(a) There is little of significance to be said regarding 
the Muslim community of Montenegro [see 
Karapacuy], whose representatives are seldom seen in 
public and play, in any case, a modest role in the 
administration of the ‘‘Supreme Islamic Authority”’ 
of Yugoslavia. 

(b) The Muslim community of Serbia is composed 
of Albanians. Its centre is located at PriStina which is 
the capital of the region of Kosovo. The community 
possesses a madrasa (of inferior status compared to that 
of Sarajevo) and publishes, in Albanian, its own 
religious review entitled Edukata Islame, which is 
generally considered to be an edition aimed at the 
Albanian populations of the country, of the official 
Yugoslav Muslim review Glasnik Vrhounog Islamskog 
Starjesinstva of Sarajevo. 

(c) Little has been heard since 1945 of the Muslim 
community of Macedonia [see MAKADUNYA] (com- 
posed, as stated above, of Macedonians, Albanians 
and Turks), whose recent and present circumstances 
have been a subject generally avoided. The riots of 
Kosovo in April 1981 and the fears of the Macedonian 
authorities, faced with a massive influx of Albanians 
from Kosovo into Macedonia (a further manifestation 
of a process which has been continuing for decades), 
suddenly set in motion a whole series of actions (it is 
impossible to be more specific), concerning a part of 
this community. This has since been balanced by the 
hasty construction and inauguration of a regional 
madrasa at Skoplje, by the launch of a local Islamic 
religious review, and most of all by a quite extraor- 
dinary insistence on the Macedonian origin of the 
local Muslim Slavs, whose existence and potential as 
an object for research are issues to which efforts are 
now being addressed. 

(d) The Muslim community of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina [see Bosna] is the most numerous and 
the most important Muslim community of 
Yugoslavia. It possesses a renowned madrasa and a 
Faculty of Islamic theology, maintains direct and solid 
relations with the majority of Arab and Muslim coun- 





tries, published a number of journals and reviews, 
and every year sends scores of scholarship students to 
study theology in Arab universities, in Egypt, ‘Irak, 
Saudi Arabia, Libya, etc. The political decisions 
taken (since the Bandoeng Conference in 1955) by the 
Yugoslav authorities regarding Arab and Muslim 
countries and regarding countries of the Third World 
in general, had permitted the Muslim community of 
Yugoslavia (meaning that of Bosnia-Herzegovina, the 
origin of all the senior leaders) to enjoy a more stable 
situation than ever before, with considerable freedom 
of action and not insignificant material advantages. 
But this privileged position has declined to a great 
extent over recent years, for a whole series of reasons 
of which the most important is the intensification of 
ethnic and religious antagonisms, following the 
Yugoslav economic disaster and the beginnings of the 
collapse of the Communist dictatorship which osten- 
sibly favoured the Muslim community to the detri- 
ment of the other religious communities of the 
country. 

Since the history of these various groups of 
Muslims of Yugoslavia is beyond the scope of this arti- 
cle, we shall confine ourselves to describing very 
briefly, in a global fashion, the current situation. 

The Yugoslav Muslim community is composed of 
four quite distinct strata: 

The urban intelligentsia which is non-believing 
and entirely secularised, to the extent that it considers 
itself simply as being ‘‘of Muslim descent’’, and has 
virtually no contact either with the Muslim religious 
authorities or with the Muslim press of its country 
(except in the case of a complex political game 
between the Muslims in power, belonging to the 
recently recognised ‘‘Muslim nationality’’, and those 
who govern the Muslim religious affairs of the 
country). 

A popular stratum, composed of the rural 
population and of the urban middle and lower classes, 
which professes a traditionalist Islam linked inex- 
tricably to certain local customs and traditions. This 
category lives in a style that belongs intimately to the 
totality of the Islamic umma of yesterday and of today, 
to which it feels itself bound by the whole of the com- 
mon mythic past. The characteristic features of this 
category are universally known: the great importance 
of the family and of family ties, high birth-rate, 
primacy of males, relative absence of the woman in 
social life, primitive level of religious education, 
importance of magical-religious customs and (some- 
times) of Muslim mystical sects, strict observance of 
religious festivals, a perceived attractiveness of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, etc. 

The Muslim religious intelligentsia, com- 
posed most of all (although not exclusively) of the 
urban middle classes, which generally professes a 
reformist Islam adapted to a pronounced socialistic 
tendency. The representatives of this category have 
often studied in the Arab countries: in Cairo (al- 
Azhar), in Medina, in Libya or in the Gulf States, 
having received their initial education in local Muslim 
theological high schools, and remain much influenced 
by a certain category of contemporary Arabic 
religious publications. They are by nature very 
mistrustful of western scientific Islamology (and of 
orientalism in general), disciplines which most of the 


‘time they are aware of only at second or third hand, 


but which are supposed to be the most subtle weapons 
of Western imperialism and of other ‘‘maleficent 
forces’’ of our time. On the other hand, the represen- 
tatives of this category admire immensely European 
apologetic publications of inferior quality, publica- 
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tions which they distribute on a wide scale alongside 
their own home-produced articles, on the major 
figures of the Muslim world of the past (Ibn Khaldin, 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, Avicenna and Djamal al-Din 
al-Afgh4ni in the first place). However, it is futile to 
seek, on the part of the current Yugoslav Muslim 
religious intelligentsia (for tactical reasons?), any 
statement of position or controversial issues such as 
the policies of Gaddafi, Khomeini, etc. 

Finally, there is a (currently still very small) 
stratum of young Islamologists and Muslim 
‘‘orientalists’’ (who are divided into two groups, 
that of theologians and religious functionaries, and 
that of secular persons of Muslim descent), 
experienced in modern scientific methods and 
perfectly conversant with the results obtained in these 
disciplines outside the frontiers of the country, which 
is making gradual progress but in rather difficult cir- 
cumstances. In fact, as regards Islam and the Muslim 
world, it is caught in a vice between the mistrust and 
suspicion of local traditionalist Muslims on the one 
hand, and the incomprehension, more or less total, of 
non-Muslim Yugoslav intellectuals on the other. See 
Popovic, L’Islam balkanique, 254-365. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. It should 
however be stressed here that a large section of the 
press of the Arab and Muslim countries (either for 
ideological reasons, or influenced by a naive 
tendency towards apologia belonging to another 
age, or a combination of both) is in the habit of 
inflating figures to a considerable extent and of pre- 
senting a mythical vision of the situation, much 
removed from what is to be observed ‘‘on the 
ground’’. For an impression of the damage which 
this deplorable tendency is liable to produce even in 
the best work, see for example M. Ali Kettani, Zslam 
in Post-Ottoman Balkans: a review essay in Journal of the 
Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs, ix/2 (July 1988), 
381-403. (A. Popovic) 
2. Migrant Muslims in Western Europe. 

(i) Until 1945 

There have been individual Muslim traders, 
diplomats and travellers visiting and sometimes settl- 
ing in Europe probably for as long as Islam has 
existed historically. In eastern Europe, the Tatar suc- 
cessors of the Mongol empires and the Turkish and 
Islamicised populations of former Ottoman territories 
continue to form substantial Muslim communities 
today. However, this article will concentrate 
exclusively on the immigrant Muslim populations of 
the countries of western Europe. 

Although the Muslim presence in western Europe is 
in general conceived of as being a phenomenon of the 
years after 1945, the roots of Muslim immigration can 
be traced back to the 19th century and earlier. Thus 
the origins of the Muslim communities in Germany 
lie in the increasingly close links which the German 
states developed with the Ottoman empire through 
periods of war and peace. A substantial number of 
stragglers and prisoners were left in the southern Ger- 
man states after the second siege of Vienna in 1683. 
During the 18th century, the Prussian kings regularly 
had Muslim units. A century later trading treaties 
between Istanbul and various German states were the 
impulse for a growing Muslim presence to the extent 
that the Ottoman sultan patronised a mosque built in 
a Muslim cemetery in Berlin in 1866. The links with 
the Ottoman empire leading into the first world war 
ensured a continuing close economic and diplomatic 
relationship between Turkey and the unified German 
state. 

The link between the European colonial powers and 


their colonies as a determinant of migration routes is 
even clearer in the cases of Britain and France. The 
British East India Company had from an early date 
taken on labour for its ships in the ports of India and 
dismissed them to fend for themselves in London 
between sailings. Some of these seamen settled to join 
the already large numbers of Asians and Africans liv- 
ing in London and other ports. After the opening of 
the Suez Canal in 1869, the Muslim component of 
these groups increased, as British ships took on 
labourers from the Yemen through the coaling station 
at Aden. Soon Yemenis were settling in port cities and 
marrying locally. At the end of the 19th century a 
shaykh of the ‘Alawi Safi order arrived, and by 1914 
every Yemeni settlement in Britain had a zawtya of 
that order. The first mosques were opened for more 
cosmopolitan Muslim communities in Liverpool 
(1891) and Woking (1889). The Liverpool mosque 
did not survive the outbreak of the First World War, 
but the Woking mosque continued as a lively centre 
between the two world wars. For some time it was 
linked with the Lahéri branch of the Ahmadiyya 
movement [q.v.], and both the two Kur’4n translators 
Marmaduke Pickthall [g.v.] and ‘Abd Allah Yusuf 
‘Ali were associated with it. But as the early sponsors 
of the mosque died and relations between the 
Ahmadis and the mainstream Sunnis broke down, 
especially in British India, the leaders of the Woking 
mosque declared their adherence to Sunni Islam in 
1935. In 1944, King George VI inaugurated the 
Islamic Cultural Centre on a site in Regent’s Park 
donated in exchange for a site in Cairo for the new 
Anglican cathedral. 

Muslim immigration into France before 1945 
shows, perhaps, much greater continuity of character 
than elsewhere. Certainly there were businessmen 
and students, the most well-known of the latter being 
the Egyptians sent by Muhammad ‘Ali [q.v.] and his 
successors. But already before the First World War 
there were labour migrants from Algeria, most of 
them from Kabyle tribes, and by 1912 there was a 
significant Algerian labour force in olive oil refining 
and related industries in the region of Marseilles. 
Others were to be found in the industrial areas of the 
east and the north. During the First World War, there 
was a major immigration of Moroccans, Algerians 
and Tunisians into the civil and defence industries 
including a majority of requisitioned men. In recogni- 
tion of this war involvement, the French government 
sponsored the opening of a mosque in Paris in 1926. 
North Africans continued to seek work in France 
between the wars, although the uncertain economic 
situation, especially after 1929, made for an often 
erratic pattern of movement back and forth. During 
the Second World War, the Vichy government in 
1942 contracted to supply North African labour to 
help the Germans build the Atlantic Wall. 

(li) After 1945 

Immediately after 1945, the economies of Europe 
were for a short time busy working towards 
reconstruction of industry and absorption of military 
personnel into the civilian labour force. But soon 
growing economies began to seek labour further and 
further afield. The first West Indian immigrants had 
begun to arrive in Britain by 1950, and during the 
following decade people from the Indian subcontinent 
joined the movement, although it was not till the end 
of the decade that significant numbers of Pakistanis 
migrated. In France the number of Algerians reached 
over 200,000 in the 1954 census. For a time, much of 
the rest of Europe, including West Germany, was able 
to staff its expanding industry from the poorer coun- 
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tries in southern Europe: Greece, Yugoslavia, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. But in 1961 Germany entered 
into a treaty with Turkey for the supply of industrial 
labour. During this decade Turkey entered into 
similar agreements with Austria, the Netherlands, 
France and Sweden. In 1962, in the Evian agreement 
ending the Algerian war of independence, France 
granted privileged access to Algerians, and in the 
following year West Germany signed a labour agree- 
ment with Morocco, as did the Netherlands in 1969. 
Other countries to enter into such treaties were Den- 
mark, Belgium and Switzerland, while Tunisia joined 
the countries sending migrant workers abroad. 

Virtually all the migrants who entered western 
Europe during this period came to work and had no 
intention of settling. This perspective began to change 
when the gates were closed to men seeking work. It 
was in Britain that this first happened with the intro- 
duction of the first Commonwealth Immigration Act 
in 1962. Ten years later, the rest of the countries of 
western Europe followed suit, as economies went into 
stagnation or recession with the rise of oil prices. 
Immigration continued to take place in substantial 
numbers, but it was now wives and children who 
arrived. As families were established, so practical 
issues of everyday life necessitated a much more con- 
scious definition of attitudes towards Islam and its 
cultural expression than hitherto had been the case. 
Family relations of a traditional type were open to 
question, as the extended family was broken up by 
migration. The role of male and female both inside 
and outside the family became a critical area, as 
women had to shoulder much more individual respon- 
sibility in running family affairs, while their husbands 
were working unsocial hours. They had to deal with 
social and health authorities in surroundings which 
were alien to their experience. Children had to go to 
schools which had little or no comprehension of the 
force of Islam in their lives. Children have been grow- 
ing up in cultural and political systems which have 
emphasised tolerance and liberty of thoughi but 
which, with an ever stronger experience of prejudice 
and racism, are perceived to have withheld that 
tolerance from the Muslim communities. 

A direct consequence of family reunion in Euro- 
pean cities has been the appearance and growth of 
institutional expressions of Islam. Soon after the 1962 
Immigration Act in Britain, the number of mosques 
started to rise, until an annual registration rate of 
about thirty was reached in the late 1970s. A similar 
growth in the number of mosques can be noted in 
other European countries after 1972-4. At the same 
time, the various Muslim movements of the countries 
of origin joined the immigration and set up branches 
among their compatriots in Europe. In this process, 
both the countries of origin and other Muslim coun- 
tries have sought to take a hand. The influence of 
some oil-rich states has been exaggerated, despite 
often substantial amounts of assistance which have 
been granted. 

By the mid-1980s there was evidence of a change of 
emphasis among young Muslims who had been born 
in Europe or had arrived at a very young age. On the 
one hand, they were beginning to question their 
parents’ assumption of complete congruence between 
Islam and its particular cultural expression. Many 
young people were beginning to develop conceptions 
of a Muslim life which was compatible with, though 
not the same as, the way of life of their surroundings. 
Others have sought Islamic identification clearly 
distinct from that of their European surroundings. 
Others again, though fewer, have moved into political 





and social commitment in the European surround- 
ings, usually in some form of radical activism against 
racism. 

Individual countries 

In the following paragraphs, the specific situation of 
each country, or group of countries, will be outlined 
with reference to the numbers and ethnic origins of 
the Muslim communities, the types of Muslim 
organisations and mosques and their legal status. 
Hardly any countries maintain religious statistics, so 
population figures have to be estimated from 
nationality figures, with the exception of Britain 
where the base is data on place of birth. At various 
times censuses have been held, but most regular 
statistics (again with the exception of Britain) are 
those issued annually by the civil registries, which in 
most countries keep records of all residents by district. 
This does not, by definition, include those who are 
“Grregular’’ or ‘‘illegal’’. The data on mosques is 
equally uncertain because legal definitions of places of 
worship differ not only among countries but also 
internally as between national legislation and local 
authority regulations for different purposes such as 
taxation or town-planning. In the following, the term 
‘‘mosque’’ means any building which is used 
regularly for prayer and often as a place of at least 
simple Islamic instruction — hence most mosques, on 
these terms, are older buildings converted to Muslim 
use. 

France. The overall population of Muslim 
background is about 3 million. The 1981 census 
showed about 800,000 Algerians, 430,000 Moroc- 
cans, 190,000 Tunisians, and 125,000 Turks. In addi- 
tion, there are nearly half a million ‘‘Harkis’’, 
Algerians who had remained loyal to France during 
the war of independence. There are also a fast- 
growing number of Muslims from West Africa, 
especially Senegal and Mali. The largest concentra- 
tions of North African Muslims are to be found in and 
around Paris, Lyon and Marseilles. Turks have 
particularly settled around Lille and in Alsace, as well 
as Paris. The vast majority of immigrants have 
retained their nationality of origin, but their children 
born in France are entitled to French nationality if 
they wish. Strict separation between church and state 
from the beginning of the 20th century has meant 
that, with the exception of the Paris mosque, Muslims 
have had to rely on their own resources. In 1976, a 
new law was passed allowing public support for the 
cultural activities also of Muslim associations, and in 
1981 an old distinction between foreign and French 
associations was abolished. A 1978 estimate indicated 
that there were at least 87 mosques and prayer houses, 
while a 1985 estimate suggests almost one thousand. 
Many early organisations were linked with Algerian 
or Moroccan political conflicts, but with time other 
movements have entered the field. The Safi orders of 
the countries of origin maintain a strong presence also 
in France. West African Muslims were prominent in 
the creation of immigrant trade unions during the 
automobile factory strikes in the early 1980s. Since 
then, a major new development has been the spread 
of the Djama“at al-Tabligh, known in France as Fot et 
pratique. 

Great Britain. Serious attempts to estimate the 
Muslim population of Britain reach about one 
million, although some Muslim spokesmen claim up 
to three times as many. About one-third of the total 
originate in Pakistan and a further 10% each of the 
total from India and Bangladesh. Smaller significant 
groups come from the countries of East Africa, mostly 
of Indian origin, West Africa, Cyprus, Malaysia, 
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Iran, and a variety of Arab countries. People from all 
of these ethnic origins are concentrated in London. 
Outside London, Muslim populations, overwhelm- 
ingly of Indian subcontinent origin, are concentrated 
in the West Midlands around Birmingham, in 
Yorkshire around Bradford, in Manchester and its 
suburbs, with smaller but still significant communities 
in cities like Glasgow, Leicester, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Cardiff and Southampton. As most of the countries of 
origin are members of the Commonwealth, British 
law allowed routine extension of nationality until 
1983. All children born in Britain are automatically 
citizens, So by the end of the 1980s almost half of the 
Muslim community is British by birth, while the 
majority of the rest have acquired full British 
passports. While some of the older churches operate 
under parliamentary legislation, there is no general 
legal framework for the recognition of religious com- 
munities. Most Muslim organisations and mosques 
are registered under the law of charitable organisa- 
tions. The first major growth in the number of mos- 
ques took place after 1964 and accelerated from the 
mid-1970s. By 1985 there were almost 400 mosques at 
a time when the registration of new mosques was 
averaging thirty a year. The process of organisation 
has been dominated by movements migrating from 
the Indian subcontinent. As most Pakistanis have 
come from Punjabi and Mirpuri villages, the Barélwi 
movement and its various subgroups is prominent. 
Against them have often been ranged the Deobandi 
network and its related movement Djama‘at al- Tabligh. 
A smaller movement in numbers, but influential and 
widely visible outside the community, is the Djama“at- 
i-Islami with its daughter organisations in Britain: the 
UK Islamic Mission, the Muslim Educational Trust, 
and the Islamic Foundation. Sufi-related groups have 
taken on a more public shape during the 1970s, 
particularly Nakshabandis, Kadiris, and Cishis, in 
addition to the older ‘Alawi presence. 

West Germany. The total of less than two million 
Muslims in 1988 is made up of an overwhelming 
majority of around 1.5 million Turks. The rest are 
small numbers (tens of thousands) of Iranians, 
Pakistanis, Moroccans, Tunisians, and Arabs of vari- 
ous nationalities. Between a quarter and a third are 
resident in the federal state of North-Rhine- 
Westphalia, concentrated in the industrial region 
from Cologne in the south through Duisburg to Dort- 
mund in the north-east. Other concentrations are to 
be found in all the major industrial cities across the 
Federal Republic. Most Muslims remain of foreign 
nationality, partly because it has become increasingly 
difficult to acquire West German citizenship but also 
because government policy has been that the foreign 
communities are migrants, or ‘‘guest workers’’, not 
immigrants and settlers. The Federal Republic has a 
legal status of recognised public body (Kérperschaft 
Gffentlichen Rechts) by which the main churches and the 
Jewish communities have an arrangement whereby a 
voluntary ‘‘church tax’’ is collected by the state on 
their behalf. Since the early 1970s, a number of dif- 
ferent Muslim organisations have sought similar 
recognition without success. However, under existing 
legislation Muslim organisations have access to public 
funding for cultural activities (usually flexibly inter- 
preted by the authorities) and are entitled to Islamic 
instruction in schools for Muslim children. The latter 
issue has been complicated by the lack of agreement 
to cooperate among various Muslim organisations, 
and in consequence some state governments have 
taken the initiative to develop such instruction. There 
are almost one thousand mosques across the country, 


including several in West Berlin. Until the early 
1980s, most Turkish Muslim associations, almost all 
linked to a mosque, were related to movements 
banned in Turkey. The largest of these were the 
Sileymanis with smaller numbers linked to the Milli 
Goriis and the Nurciilak (Djami‘at al-Nar). Then a 
more active religious policy on the part of the Turkish 
government, encouraged by the German govern- 
ment, led to a significant growth in the number of 
mosques and associations linked to a federation spon- 
sored by the Religious Affairs Department of the 
Prime Minister’s Office (Diyanet), so that this group- 
ing has become the largest by the end of the 1980s. 
There is an active association of German-speaking 
Muslims and a number of organisations grouping 
together various Muslim ethnic communities. 

Netherlands. The Dutch Central Bureau for 
statistics is one of the few such agencies in Europe 
which keeps religious data. In 1986 it gave a figure of 
337,900 Muslims of foreign origin at a time when the 
general trend was upwards at an annual rate of about 
5,000 a year. The majority of this population was in 
1988 made up of 180,000 Turks and 120,000 Moroc- 
cans. The largest proportion of the remainder were 
Surinamese of Indian origin and a few thousand each 
from Pakistan, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, and Arabs 
other than Moroccans. The Muslims are concentrated 
in the major conurbations of Amsterdam, Utrecht, 
Rotterdam, with smaller communities in most other 
significant industrial centres. The vast majority of 
Muslims remain citizens of their countries of origin. 
The Netherlands is constitutionally a lay state with 
strict separation between religion and state. Part of 
the system is, however, a recognition of the social and 
institutional function of the religious communities, 
traditionally the Catholic and the various Protestant 
churches, in particular their involvement in educa- 
tion. Government structures have, through commis- 
sions of inquiry, local support, and the like, attempted 
to incorporate the new Muslim presence into the 
traditional system, with mixed results. A Muslim 
organisation has been allocated regular times on 
Dutch radio and television. Since 1988, over ten 
publicly-funded Muslim schools have opened. There 
are over two hundred mosques. On the Moroccan 
side, most are autonomous, although there have been 
attempts to organise them through a federation spon- 
sored by the Moroccan government. On the Turkish 
side, the pattern of organisation is similar to that in 
West Germany. 

Belgium. The total number of Muslims was in the 
region of 300,000 in 1986, two-thirds of whom were 
from North Africa, mainly Moroccans, and the 
majority of the rest Turks. The main concentration is 
around Brussels, with other significant communities 
in the main industrial towns. While most remain 
citizens of the country of origin, Belgian nationality 
law was changed in the late 1980s to make acquisition 
of Belgian nationality significantly easier. In 1974 
Belgium added Islam to the list of recognised religious 
communities with the consequence, in Belgian law, 
that Muslim children would be entitled to Islamic 
instruction in schools at public expense. It took almost 
ten years for the implementation of this under the cen- 
tral direction of the Islamic Cultural Centre in 
Brussels. The process has not been without problems 
because the Centre is sponsored by the Muslim 
diplomatic community with Saudi Arabian leader- 
ship, a situation which many Turkish and Moroccan’ 
associations have found unsatisfactory. The pattern of 
Turkish and Moroccan associations is similar to that 
in West Germany and France respectively. 
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Austria. The Muslim population of about 100,000 
at the end of the 1980s consists mostly of Turks, but 
there are about 15,000 Yugoslavs and almost 10,000 
Austrians. Muslims are concentrated in the region of 
Vienna and the western province of Vorarlberg. Most 
Muslims retain their nationality of origin. The 
majority of Austrian Muslims are descended from 
Muslim citizens of the old Austro-Hungarian empire 
who moved to Vienna in the decades before the end 
of the empire. With the occupation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in 1878, the imperial government spon- 
sored Muslim institutions within the government 
structures, including a Mufti in Vienna. In 1912 Islam 
was given full recognition, but the law fell into disuse 
after 1918. In 1979 the law was revived, giving the 
Muslim community access to religious instruction in 
schools and to religious broadcasting on the govern- 
ment radio and television. There are about thirty 
mosques in the country, most linked to organisations 
which are affiliated to the legally recognised federal 
association. 

Switzerland. The 1980 census recorded just over 
56,000 Muslim residents. Estimates based on 
residence registrations by nationality suggests a total 
of about 100,000 at the end of 1988, a figure which 
does not include substantial numbers of mainly 
Yugoslav seasonal workers. Half of the total were 
Turks, about a quarter Yugoslavs, and most of the 
rest from North Africa. Muslim communities are to 
be found in most larger cities, in particular Basel, 
Zurich and Geneva. Most retain their citizenship of 
origin, since acquisition of Swiss nationality is dif- 
ficult. There is no legislation specifically for Muslims, 
whose associations function under the general law of 
associations. There are no data on mosques but there 
are records of about thirty Muslim associations, 
mostly linked with the various Turkish movements 
known elsewhere in Europe. 

Scandinavia. Sweden since 1945 has, in addition 
to immigrants, also had a relatively liberal refugee 
policy. Consequently, it is particularly difficult to 
estimate the number of Muslims, since many of the 
large number of Turkish citizens are Syrian Orthodox 
Christians. Two different government publications 
gave 37,000 in 1981 and 22,000 in 1984. Another 
source estimated 70,000 in 1989, whilst others 
estimate 100,000 in 1991. Whatever the figure, most 
are of Turkish origin (including a large number of 
Kurds) with a smaller group of Yugoslavs. The largest 
concentrations are in greater Stockholm, Gothenburg 
and Malmé. Many have become Swedish citizens. 
Next to the Lutheran state church, all religious con- 
gregations with a membership above a certain 
number are entitled to state funding, and many 
Muslim congregations have achieved this status on a 
regular basis. There are about fifty mosques, but the 
influence of Turkish Muslim associations of the kind 
to be found in West Germany is minimal. 

The Muslim population in Denmark approached 
50,000 in the late 1980s. Over half originate from 
Turkey, and there is also a significant Pakistani 
population. During the 1980s, the number of Iranians 
increased from a few hundred to almost 10,000. The 
vast majority live in and around Copenhagen and 
smaller numbers in provincial cities such as Odense 
and Aarhus. Most retain their original nationality, 
although a number of Pakistanis are nationals of the 
United Kingdom, having immigrated under Euro- 
pean Community rules. Mosques and associations 
operate under the general laws of association, but the 
liberal ‘‘free school’’ legislation has allowed the crea- 
tion of about a dozen publicly funded Muslim schools, 
mostly in and around Copenhagen. 


In 1984 there were around 15,000 Muslims in Nor- 
way, half of whom were Pakistanis, and the rest 
mainly from Turkey and Morocco. Well over half 
were resident in and around Oslo. The Norwegian 
government gives financial assistance to religious con- 
gregations, by the late 1980s to about a dozen. 

Southern Europe. Reliable information on the 
Muslim communities in Italy, Spain and Portugal is 
almost impossible to find, primarily because the vast 
majority of foreigners are unregistered. In Portugal, 
most Muslims, possibly two-thirds of a total of 
50,000, are stateless immigrants from former Por- 
tuguese colonies in India or southern Africa. Under 
General Franco, Islam was forbidden in Spain, and it 
is only slowly that Muslims are coming to public 
notice. Most are immigrants or temporary residents 
from Morocco or Algeria. Italy has the largest 
number of immigrant Muslims, some estimates rang- 
ing as high as 200,000, mostly from North Africa 
including a good proportion of Libyans. To be found 
in almost all major industrial cities, there are particu- 
larly large numbers in Sicily around Palermo. 
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3. Migrant Muslims in the Americas [see 
DJALIyYA]. 

4. The 
Bilaltyyun. 

(a) History. The organisation of the Black Muslims, 
also known as the Nation of Islam, was founded in 
Detroit in 1931 by Wallace D. Fard (1877?-1934?), 
variously referred to as Wallace Fard Muhammad, 
W.F. Muhammad, Walli Farrad, Prof. Ford, Farrad 
Muhammad etc., under the name Allah Temple of 
Islam. He had previously been associated with the 
Moorish-American movement founded in 1913 by 
Noble Drew Ali, formerly Timothy Drew from North 
Carolina. The name refers to the fact that the 
organisation was composed of Black Muslims, descen- 
dants of the ‘‘Moors’’ among the Spanish con- 
quistadores, who first introduced Islam to the New 
World, and because in the English colonies, the only 
Muslim presence was among the slaves imported from 
sub-Saharan Africa. It is alleged that Wallace D. Fard 
was born in Mecca of mixed Arab and European 
parentage. It is more likely that he was of Turko- 
Persian origin. (For divergent opinions regarding 
Wallace D. Fard’s origins and nationality, see C.E. 
Lincoln, 1973, 14, and E.U. Essien-Udom, 1962, 44 
f. He was allegedly born on 26 February, a day which 
under his immediate successor was celebrated as 
Saviour’s Day, but is today observed as Ethnic Sur- 
vival Day by the movement.) He established the 
Fruits of Islam, a paramilitary élite trained in karate 
and the use of firearms to act as the normal right arm 
of the Black Muslims. Its members provided security, 


so-called ‘‘Black Muslims’’ or 
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searched everyone who entered a mosque or major 
meeting, acted as ushers, and sometimes as enforcers 
of discipline. He disappeared under mysterious cir- 
cumstances in 1934. After some internal conflict 
among his followers, Elijah Muhammad (1897-1975), 
formerly E. Poole, the son of a Baptist preacher in 
Georgia, who had moved to Detroit in 1923 in search 
of work and had become acquainted with Wallace D. 
Fard in 1931, led a major faction of the organisation 
to Chicago, which became the main headquarters of 
the movement. Under Elijah Muhammad’s leader- 
ship the movement was consolidated and grew, 
emerging in the 1950s as the most prominent 
organisation of Muslims in the United States, holding 
considerable property. Its prominence was further 
enhanced at this time by the conversion of Malcolm 
Little (1925-65), also the son of a Baptist preacher, 
later to become known as Malcolm X, signifying that 
he was an ex-smoker, ex-drinker, ex-Christian and 
ex-slave. Doctrinal disputes with other African- 
American groups as well as predominantly Arab ones 
also strengthened the movement. Because of its 
numerical strength, its popular appeal among 
African-Americans, who appreciated its outspoken- 
ness on socio-economic conditions and its alleged 
Islamic character, the organisation was seen as a 
possible ally of the Muslim World, particularly in 
countries such as Egypt, India and Pakistan, which 
were showing an interest in international Islam. To 
strengthen these relations, Elijah Muhammad visited 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria 
and Turkey in 1959, where he met Muslim scholars 
and politicians including the former Shaykh al-Azhar, 
Mahmid Shaltit and Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir. His 
regard for Muslims in the East was diminished by the 
poor social and economic conditions he encountered 
among them. 

The rise of political radicalism in Africa, the Mid- 
dle East and the United States, the growth of the 
immigrant Muslim population and the new organisa- 
tions founded by them, had a profound impact on the 
Black Muslims. The emergence of Pakistan in 1947, 
the Egyptian revolution in 1952, the independence of 
Sudan and the nationalisation of the Suez canal in 
1956, encouraged Elijah Muhammad to demand that 
the United States allocate land to be controlled 
exclusively by his followers. Malcolm X played a cen- 
tral role in conveying Elijah Muhammad’s message in 
the United States as well as abroad. He became one 
of the most articulate critics of racial injustice in the 
United States during the civil rights period. He 
rejected the non-violent approach of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., arguing that separatism and_ self- 
determination were necessary if Blacks were to 
achieve full equality. 

After 1964, when Malcolm X had made the 
pilgrimage and been converted to orthodox Islam, 
taking the name El-Hajj Malik El-Shabazz, a nisba 
derived from the teachings of Wallace D. Fard claim- 
ing that the Black African diaspora were all of Muslim 
heritage, the ‘‘lost-found members of the tribe of 
Shabazz’’, and as a result of an internal scandal 
known as the ‘‘Elijah affair’’ which referred to Elijah 
Muhammad consorting with his secretaries and 
fathering a number of children, Malcolm X left the 
organisation and founded his own one, the Muslim 
Mosque, Inc. in New York. He published Muhammad 
Speaks, now renamed Bilalian News. Shortly after he 
was assassinated, 

When Elijah Muhammad died in 1975 his son, 
variously referred to as Warithuddin Muhammad, 
Wallace or Warith Deen Muhammad, Chief Imam 


Wallace D. Muhammad, etc., in spite of three expul- 
sions for disobedience by his father, succeeded him to 
the leadership of the Nation of Islam. Influenced by 
his pilgrimage to Mecca in 1967, he started a process 
of moving the organisation towards embracing 
orthodox Islam as soon as he took over the leadership, 
opening up membership to Whites and encouraging 
his followers to participate in the civic, social and 
political life of the country. Up to this point the Black 
Muslims, with their notion of Black supremacy, were 
not Muslims by any definition of that word, e.g. they 
had been observing seven daily prayers and fasted in 
December. Black Muslims observed Ramadan for the 
first time in 1976. The name was changed to World 
Community of Islam in the West (WCIW) and subse- 
quently to American Muslim Mission (AMM), 
indicating that he was trying to develop closer links 
with the worldwide community of Muslims, an 
attempt also indicated by the use of the name 
Bilalians. The same emphasis appears in the com- 
munity’s weekly American Muslim Journal. Like his 
father he established cordial relations with leading 
religious and political figures in the Muslim world, 
including Anwar Sadat. Muslim World leaders have 
always been interested in establishing an indigenous 
outpost in the United States. By inviting Warith Deen 
Muhammad to participate in the Annual Islamic 
Conferences of Ministers of Foreign Affairs and in 
1978 naming him the sole consultant and trustee for 
the recommendation and distribution of funds to all 
Muslim organisations engaged in da‘wa or missionary 
work in the United States, they have found a way of 
doing so. He has been given the title mudjaddid and the 
rights of certifying the fadidj to Mecca from the 
United States. 

These changes were rejected by some Black 
Muslims. Under the leadership of Minister Louis Far- 
rakhan, also known as Minister Louis X, born Louis 
Eugene Walcott, they broke away from the American 
Muslim Mission in 1977 and returned to the original 
teachings and ideals of Elijah Muhammad. They 
publish The Final Call, originally started by Elijah 
Muhammad in 1934 and resurrected by Louis Far- 
rakhan in 1979. This group demands social and 
economic justice for all Black People, equality of 
employment and education, the freeing of Black 
prisoners, control of Black institutions and a separate 
territory. They denigrate integration with whites. In 
1984 he pledged a voter registration drive for Jesse 
Jackson, convinced that a black man could make a 
credible run for the U.S. Presidency. His fund-raising 
visit to Libya and his anti-Jewish pronouncements as 
when he told Jews, ‘‘Don’t push your 6 million 
(Holocaust) victims when we (Negroes) lost 100 
million (in slavery)’’. forced Jackson to repudiate the 
views for which Farrakhan had become notorious. In 
the 1988 presidential elections he supported Jesse 
Jackson against Michael S. Dukakis. 

Schisms are not a new phenomenon among Black 
Muslims. In the 1960s, Hamaas Abdul Khaalis led a 
secession of Hanafi Muslims. One Abdul Muham- 
mad, who rejected Wallace D. Fard’s teaching that 
Black Muslims were not Americans and did not owe 
allegiance to the American flag, led another splinter 
group, based on loyalty to the American Constitution 
and the flag. The latter group has not survived. 

(b) Doctrines. The original Black Muslim movement 
had basic beliefs that did not conform with Orthodox 
Islam. Basic to their doctrines was the ‘‘hidden truth”’ 
regarding the knowledge about the Black Man, God, 
the devil, the universe, etc. It assigns a cosmic 
significance to the racial divisions of the human race. 
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Their creed expresses their Black nationalistic 
trends. It stated, ‘‘In the Name of Allah who came in 
the person of Master Farad Muhammad, the Benefi- 
cient, the Merciful, the One God to whom all things 
is due, the Lord of the Worlds and his Apostle, the 
Honourable Elijah Muhammad, the last of the 
Messengers of Allah’’. God, in their thinking, was 
incarnated in a Black person and had as his prophet 
another Black person. The ascription of divinity to 
Wallace D. Fard was a gradual process. Initially, he 
represented himself to his Detroit followers as a 
brother and an emissary of the Muslim World. He 
assured them that racially he was one of them, and 
that all belonged to the first inhabitants of earth, the 
Original Black Man. He subsequently became known 
as the Mahdi, Prophet and the Son of Man, who had 
been expected for two thousand years. It is said that 
he later upgraded his status and announced that he 
was the Supreme Ruler, Allah in person. 

This anthropomorphic concept of God, under 
Elijah Muhammad, took on a collective dimension. 
Allah seems to have become identical with the collec- 
tive entity of the Original People, the Black Nation, 
the Righteous. Thus the Kur’anic verse ‘‘He is the 
first and the last’’ (LVII, 3) came to mean that the 
Black Man was the first and the last, was the maker 
and owner of the universe. Hence all Blacks were 
Allah, yet one of them was so in a special sense. 
Knowledge, wisdom and power were His chief 
attributes. 

Similarly the belief in the Messenger of God has 
been centred around the person of Elijah Muham- 
mad. The Black Muslims believed in the earlier pro- 
phets, including Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, con- 
ceding that the Kur?’an was revealed but otherwise 
ignoring if not belittling him. He was described as ‘‘a 
sign of the real Muhammad’’. A corollary of this is 
the claim that Elijah Muhammad’s interpretations of 
the Scriptures were authoritative and that they, 
including the Kur’4n were time-bound. It has been 
misinterpreted by most Muslim scholars and will be 
superseded by another revelation. 

They believed in the metaphysical view that iden- 
tifies whiteness with evil and white people with the 
devil. Yakub, a Black mad scientist in rebellion 
against Allah, created the white race, a weak hybrid 
race devoid of any humanity. The race would rule for 
6,000 years through trickery and deviousness, causing 
chaos and destruction. At the end of their time their 
rule would end in a cosmic apocalyptic battle with the 
Black Man, who would emerge victorious, since he 
belongs to a higher order of humanity. This central 
teaching about Yakub functions as a theodicy, as an 
explanation and rationalisation for the pain and suf- 
fering inflicted upon Black people in America. 

Black Muslim eschatology is earthy. The Day of 
Judgement will occur late in the 20th century. It will 
mark the destruction of American international, 
political and economic hegemony. Heaven, thought 
to be in Mecca or the Muslim world, was said to be 
a human state of material welfare and spiritual peace. 
Hell was supposed to be in America, which would be 
consumed by fire. The political developments in the 
Middle East in the 1950s and the throwing off of the 
colonial yoke were events with an eschatological 
significance. Prophetically, the ‘devil’? was being 
thrown out of the Original Man’s lands. The 
Hereafter is the period which will follow the end of the 
dominance of the White man and the destruction of 
his ‘‘world of sin’’ inaugurating the never-ending rule 
of the Original and righteous man. Consistent with 
their denial of ‘‘spirit God’’, they do not believe in life 
after death. Heaven is on earth and consists of 


freedom, justice, equality, money, good houses and 
friendships in all walks of life, enjoying peace of mind 
and contentment with the God of the righteous and 
the Nation of the righteous. 

Elijah Muhammad’s debates with Muslim scholars 
during his visit in 1959 influenced him in two direc- 
tions. On the one hand, he was impressed by their 
arguments in favour of the transcendence of Allah, the 
mission of the prophet Muhammad, and the natural 
humanity of European-Americans, in spite of the fact 
that these were in direct contrast to those he prop- 
agated as fundamental to his religious and social phi- 
losophy. On the other hand, it seems to have con- 
firmed him in his convictions that his was the ‘‘true’’ 
Islam. 

Malcolm X’s religious beliefs were influenced by 
developments in the Middle East and his experiences 
there in 1960 and 1964, and became interwoven with 
his activist political ideology. Whereas Elijah 
Muhammad had used the expression ‘‘God helps 
those who help themselves’’ (cf. Kur’an, VIII, 55/53, 
XIII, 12/11), Malcolm X’s characteristic phrase was 
“God aids those who get involved and do their utmost 
to change their circumstances’’. Islam, nationalism 
and socialism were compatible. Reference was made 
to the ancient states of Ghana, Mali and Songhay 
which had been ruled by Muslims. Arabic, Hausa and 
Swahili names were adopted, and an emphasis placed 
on learning Arabic. 

His ideas became the foundation on which Warith 
Deen Muhammad was to build after 1975. Thus he 
discarded the belief in the divinity of Wallace D. 
Fard, the apostleship of his father, describing him as 
a social reformer, the evil nature of European- 
Americans and the superiority of one people over 
another. The former hostile position of the Black 
Muslims towards the governnment of the United 
States, Christian and Jewish groups, has given way to . 
a conciliatory attitude. Warithuddin Muhammad has 
participated in several dialogue encounters between 
Christians, Jews and Muslims. He is opposed to any 
representation of God. He denounces the Christian 
Caucasian image of God because of its undertones of 
racism. In spite of the rapprochement to Islamic 
orthodoxy, the community has retained its distinc- 
tiveness vis-a-vis immigrant Muslim communities. 
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MUSNAD ((a.). 1. As a term applied to the 
ancient South Arabian script. 

In the first couple of centuries AD, Sabaean and 
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Katabanian inscriptions used the term ms*nd for an 
inscribed bronze plaque affixed (musnad) to the wall of 
a temple; by the 5th-6th centuries AD it came to be 
applied to inscriptions engraved directly on a rock 
face. In early Islamic times, musnad designated any 
inscription in the pre-Islamic South Arabian 
alphabet, the earliest examples of which date back to 
the first half of the first millenium BC. This has close 
affinities both with the scripts used by the pre-Islamic 
North Arabian bedouin and with the Ethiopic 
alphabet. This South Semitic group of scripts has a 
common origin, albeit at a very remote date, with the 
Northwest Semitic group to which the Arabic 
alphabet belongs, but the two groups have diverged 
very substantially. The folktale of the ‘‘letter of al- 
Mutalammis’’ [see aL-MUTALAMMIS] has often been 
understood as showing that the poet was illiterate; but 
it could perhaps imply that the poet was able to read 
only the bedouin (South Semitic) script, while the let- 
ter of the king of al-Hira would have been written in 
early Arabic script. 

Old South Arabian script has 29 letters, requiring 
no diacritics for distinguishing them (as was the case 
when the Northwest Semitic 22-letter alphabet was 
adapted for expressing Arabic); it also distinguishes 
three sibilants, commonly noted as s', s?, s° (s! having 
etymological cognates with Hebrew shin, Mahri 5, 
Arabic sin; s? with Hebrew sin, Mahri lateralised s, 
Arabic shin; s? with Hebrew samek, Mahri s, Arabic 
sin). 

Early Islamic scholars had little or no knowledge of 
the languages of the musnad inscriptions; and what 
they give as the content of them is imaginary, with no 
resemblance to their real contents; but the scholars 
preserved a knowledge of the letter-values of the 
musnad script. In the 8th volume of al-Hamdani’s Jkt 
(ed. N.A. Faris, Princeton 1940, 123) a list of the let- 
ters is given, with their Arabic equivalents; in the 
exant mss. of the work, however, the forms have 
become considerably distorted by copyists who had 
never seen the real inscriptions. In the latter, the 
letter-forms are upright, geometrically angular, and 
unligatured, having considerable resemblance to fine 
Greek uncials of the 5th century BC. For the basic 
forms, see A.F.L. Beeston, Sabatc grammar, Man- 
chester 1984, pp. [vii], 4. There was a conventional 
alphabetic order, which seems to have been: A, /, 2, m, 
g4,,54c3,kin435 9,f5.,¢66468 424 
d, y, t, z. Al-Hamdani was further aware of some of 
the orthographic rules of the musnad script, such as the 
fact that long a is not written with alif, so that Ham- 
dan, Riyam are written Amdn, rym. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(A.F.L. BEEston) 

2. Asatermin Arabic grammar. Later classical 
Arabic grammarians define musnad as ‘‘that which is 
leant upon [or propped against] (the headword or sub- 
ject), is supported by (it)’’. They define musnad tlayhi 
as ‘‘that which supports’’, i.e. the headword or sub- 
ject. The relationship between them is termed isnad 
‘the act of leaning (one thing against another)”’, ‘‘the 
relationship of attribution or predication’’. However, 
the terms have a different, almost reversed, meaning 
in Sibawayh, as pointed out by Ulrike Mosel, Die syn- 
taktische Terminologte bet Sibawayh, diss. Munich 1975, 
unpubl., i, 221-3 and n. on 223, and by A. Levin, The 
grammatical terms al-musnad, al-musnad ?ilayhi and al- 
?isnad, in JAOS, ci (1981), 145-65. 

Bibliography: See also Wright, Arabic grammar’, 

ii, 250; Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, 1. (ED.) 

3. As aterm inthe science of hadith. Here it is 
applied to an isnad that goes back all the way to the 
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Prophet without a link missing. Al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi (al-Kifaya ft ‘ilm al-riwaya, Haydarabad 
1357, 21) mentions that some scholars equate musnad 
with marfu‘ (‘‘raised to the level’’ of a Prophetic tradi- 
tion), but most Muslim hadith scholars hold that a 
marfuS isna@d need not necessarily be uninterrupted 
(muttasil), whereas in their definition a musnad tsnad 
must be at the same time muttasil. The debate is 
expertly summarised in Subhi al-Salih, ‘Uliim al-hadith 
wa-mustalahuhu, Damascus 1959, 226-31. (That marfi‘ 
isnads need not be muttasil in practice is amply attested 
in the Lisan al-mizan, Ibn Hadjar’s lexicon comprising 
biographies of mostly unreliable transmitters, which 
contains hundreds of traditions explicitly labeled 
marfa‘at that are adduced as examples of traditions not 
to be relied upon.) 

An early use of the term musnad can be discerned in 
a report of the awa! genre [q.v.] about al-Zuhri (50- 
124/670-742 {9.v.]) which has it that he was the first 
man asnada al-hadith (Ibn Abi Hatim, Takdimat al- 
ma‘rifa li-kitab al-Djarh wa ’l-taSdil, Haydarabad 1952, 
20), which probably means in this context that he was 
allegedly the first to make consistent use of isndds (see 
G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim tradition. Studies in chronology, 
provenance and authorship of early hadith, Cambridge 
1983, 18 f.). 

Musnad (plural masanid) as technical term in hadith 
literature is, furthermore, used to describe a tradition 
collection organised on the basis of the first authority 
in the isndd above the Prophet, that is, the Com- 
panion. A musnad collection may comprise either the 
musnad of one, a few, or all Companions. In this last 
type of collection, the order in which the different 
masanid are presented underlies mostly the individual 
prestige of each Companion, based upon age and 
alleged date of conversion to Islam, but alphabetically 
arranged musnads are also found (e.g. the Tuhfat al- 
ashraf of al-Mizzi [q.v.]). In both, woman Compan- 
ions are mostly listed only after the men. 

Musnads are by no means the oldest tradition collec- 
tions. There are a few dozen or so collections, often 
called simply djuz, hadith or ahadith, which lack as yet 
any structured arrangement such as the personal 
sahifas listed in GAS, i, 84 ff., whose ascription to their 
alleged authors/compilers is in most cases still to be 
established. (Perhaps the earliest, not altogether 
unstructured, collection is one of ¢alak traditions 
associated with ‘Amir b, Sharahil al-Sha‘bi (d. ca. 
103/721), cf. al-Suyati, Tadrib al-rawi ft sharh Takrib al- 
Nawawi, ed. ‘A. ‘Abd al-Latif, Cairo 1966, i, 89.) 
These compilations either preceded by a few decades 
or originated at the same time as the first musnads. 
There are also the musannafs (q.v.], collections 
arranged in chapters on the basis of subject matter, 
such as the Muwatta? of Malik (d. 179/795 [q.v.]) or 
the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzak b. Hammam (d. 
211/827), which were compiled a little earlier or at 
more or less the same time as the first musnads. Beside 
the early musnads and musannaf-type works (some of 
which we know of but are no longer extant, see Juyn- 
boll, Muslim tradition, 22), there emerged various other 
types of collections limited to one particular genre of 
traditions, such as compilations entitled kitab al-zuhd, 
kitab al-djthad or tafsir, cf. the title index of GAS, i. 

Various collections, though known by the title 
Musnad, underlie the musannaf principle, i.e. they are 
subdivided into chapters on legal issues (e.g. the 
Musnad of Abu ‘Awana (d. 316/928), cf. GAS, i, 174, 
or Muhammad b. Mahmiad al-Kh’arazmi, Djami‘ 
masanid al-imam al-a‘zam (meant is Abi Hanifa, d. 
150/767), Haydarabad 1332, and many others; cf. 
also Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, ii, 227 ff.). 
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Other collections are known by two appellatives e.g. 
the Sunan or Musnad of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Darimi (d. 255/869), cf. GAS, i, 114, or the Musan- 
naf, also called Musnad, of Ibn Abi Shayba (d. 
235/849); both are arranged as musannafs. This seems 
to indicate that the identification of tradition collec- 
tions as belonging to one type or the other was in the 
early days somewhat loose. This looseness is aptly 
exemplified in a statement ascribed to the tradition 
collector Muslim b. al-Hadjdjadj (d. 261/875 [g.v.]), 
who is once reported to have said (cf. al-Nawawi in his 
preface to his commentary on Muslim’s Sahih, ed. 
Cairo 1349, i, 15): sannaftu hadha al-musnad al-sahih min 
thalathim:ati alfi hadithin masmi ‘atin, i.e. ‘‘1 composed 
this sound musnad of mine (which is a musannaf-type 
work, later called al-Djami‘ al-sdhih, or simply Sahih 
Muslim) out of 300,000 traditions I heard’’; besides, 
the term musnad in Muslim’s statement is surely to be 
taken as a double entendre, also conveying the idea of 
a collection supported by musnad tsnads, i.e. going 
back to the Prophet. Another type of musnad is the 
(unfinished) collection entitled Tahdhib al-athar of al- 
Tabari (d. 310/923 [g.v.]) in which that collector 
presents musnads of the Companions ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Abbas, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab and ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 
each tradition being accompanied by a host of reports 
(with mursal [q.v.], mawkif (i.e. ‘‘stopping’’ at the 
Companion), makji< (i.e. ‘“‘cut off’ at the level of the 
Successor) and munkati‘ (i.e. interrupted isnads)) 
which substantiate it, list its shortcomings (“la/) 
and/or illustrate its legal and ethical implications. 
These accompanying reports may, with J. Schacht 
(see JRAS [1949], 147, and Origins, 5; cf. also Juyn- 
boll, Some notes on the earliest fuqaha? of Islam distilled 
from hadith literature, in Arabica {1992]) be taken to be 
of considerably older origin than the traditions going 
back via uninterrupted isndds all the way to the 
Prophet on the basis of which al-Tabari’s collection is 
organised. For an appraisal of al-Tabari’s Tahdhib, see 
F. Rosenthal’s general introduction (128 ff.) in vol. i 
of the English translation (SUNY Press 1989, New 
York) of al-Tabari’s Ta*rikh. 

The oldest pur sang musnads presently available in 
printed editions are those compiled by Abt Dawid al- 
Tayalisi (d. 203/819; that the only available edition of 
Haydarabad 1321 should be considered as far from 
complete is argued by Juynboll in the Arabica [1992] 
article, n. 27), al-Shafit (d. 204/820 [g.v.]) (although 
this collection in the currently available edition is 
arranged according to the musannaf principle) and 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr al-Humaydi (d. 219/834). By 
far the most famous early musnad is that of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (d. 241/856 [¢.v.]). For its musnad arrange- 
ment, see M. Hartmann, Die Tradenien erster Schicht im 
Musnad des Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, in MSOS, ii (1906), 148- 
76, which gives an alphabetical list of the Companions 
included. Furthermore, each entry of a Companion in 
the index volume (viii) of Concordance et indices de la 
tradition musulmane indicates where his musnad is 
located in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad. (There is now also a 
two-volume index based on farafs, see below.) For a 
further evaluation of the work and its two editions 
(one complete and one left unfinished), see Juynboll, 
Akmad Muhammad Shakir (1892-1958) and his edition of 
Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, in Isl., xlix (1972), 221-47. 
Among the early musnads not yet mentioned and 
(partly) available in printed editions are the following: 

Ya‘kib b. Shayba (d. 262/875) wrote a musnad 
mu‘allal (see Juynboll, Muslim tradition, 239) which 
contains, apart from the traditions centring on one 
Companion, the “ial (= ‘‘defects’’) in parallel reports 
which are mostly supported by single strand isnads. Of 


this work, only the part containing the musnad of 
“Umar b. al-Khattab is extant today (ed. Sami Had- 
dad, Beirut 1940); 

Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Marwazi (d. 292/905, see GAS, i, 
162) compiled a musnad of Abi Bakr traditions, many 
of which are listed also in the Six Books; 

Ibn al-Baghandi (d. 312/925, see GAS, i, 172 f.) 
compiled a musnad of a Successor, the Umayyad caliph 
“Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, arranged according to the 
Companions between ‘Umar II and the Prophet; 

A musnad collected by Ibn Rahawayh (d. 238/853 
[¢.v.], see GAS, i, 109 f.) was partly edited by Jamila 
Shawkat, Ph.D. diss., Cambridge 1984. This edition 
only contains the traditions attributed to ‘A?isha. 

Tracing traditions in pre-canonical and other 
musnads and musannafs is no sinecure. The recently- 
published indices of a number of collections (e.g. al- 
Humaydi, ‘Abd al-Razzak, Ibn Abi Shayba, Ibn 
Hanbal, Abi Nu‘aym’s Hilya, Ibn Hibban’s Sahih) 
require that the tradition which is sought is first 
reduced to its faraf, a technical term for the gist, or 
most salient feature, of a tradition. It is these farafs 
which are alphabetically arranged in those index 
volumes, but attempts to arrive at the correct faraf of 
a given tradition for tracing purposes often lead 
nowhere. On the other hand, although Ibn Hanbal’s 
Musnad is not one of the recognised six canonical col- 
lections, it is incorporated in Concordance etc. while al- 
Tayalisi’s was drawn upon in Wensinck’s Handbook of 
early Muhammadan tradition, albeit not satisfactorily. 
When that manual is consulted in vain, al-Taydlisi’s 
index of Companions—a typical feature of several 
ancient musnads lacking in musannafs—often comes in 
handy. 

Although tracing traditions to these early musnads 
which pre-date the canonical collections may cause 
problems, these collections are nonetheless indispen- 
sable tools in isnéd analysis, and this is also true for 
early musannafs. Isndd analysis seeks to determine 
when and where a tradition originated and who may 
be held responsible for its proliferation, all this on the 
basis of its zsndd. The earlier the collections, the more 
often can historically relevant isndd data be distilled 
from them in order to shore up, or, the case so being, 
undermine, the historicity of the transmission position 
of some of Islam’s most important and prolific ‘‘com- 
mon links’’, i.e. the originators of the most ancient 
and authoritative traditions in the entire literature. 
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origins of the poetry in Muslim tradition literature, forth- 
coming in the Ewald Wagner Festschrift; idem, Analys- 
ing isnads in hadith and akhbar /iterature, in I. Con- 
rad (ed.), History and historiography in early Islamic 
times: studies and perspectives, Princeton 1992. 
_ (G.H.A. JuyNBoL) 
AL-MUSTADP s1-Amr ’LLAH, ABU MUHAMMAD 
aL-Hasan, ‘Abb4sid caliph (566-75/1170-80), born 
on 23 Sha‘Sban 536/23 March 1142, son of al- 
Mustandjid [g.v.] and an Armenian slave named 
Ghadda. After his father’s death on 9 Rabi‘ II 566/20 
December 1170, al-Mustad? succeeded him, and at 
the beginning of the following year was formally 
recognised as caliph in Egypt also, which passed into 
the hands of the Ayytbids at this time [see FATIMIDs]. 
The assassins of al-Mustandjid soon quarrelled 
among themselves. ‘Adud al-Din [q.v.], whom al- 
Mustadi? had been forced to make vizier, was 
dismissed by 567/1171-2 at the instigation of the amir 
Kaymaz. In Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 570/May 1175, Kaymaz 
was about to attack the treasurer Zahir al-Din b. al- 
‘Attar, but the latter fled to the caliph, whereupon 
Kaymaz began to besiege the palace of the latter. Al- 
Mustadi? appealed to the people to help him; the 
house of Kaymaz was pillaged, and he himself fled but 
died soon afterwards, and ‘Aditd al-Din again became 
vizier. Al-Mustandjid already had quarrelled with 
Shumla, lord of Khuzistan. In 569/1173-4 a war 
broke out between the latter’s nephew Ibn Shanka 
and al-Mustadi’; Ibn Shanka was soon taken prisoner 
and put to death. The insignificant al-Mustadi? died 
on 2 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da or, according to another state- 
ment, at the end of Shawwal 575/end of March 1180 
and was succeeded by al-Nasir [q.v.]. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, xi, 
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7 z (K.V. ZerrersrEEN) 
MUSTADJAB KHAN BAHADUR, Nawwas, 
thirteenth son of the celebrated Rohilla leader 
Hafiz al-Mulk Hafiz Rahmat Khan (1707-74) and 
author of a biography of his father, which he 
wrote in Persian under the title Gultstan-i Rahmat. 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who was an Afghan of the tribe 
of Yusufzay by descent, had been since 1161/1748 a 
chief in Rohilkhand (Kafahr) and throughout his life 
waged a bitter warfare with the Marafhas. He fell in 
1188/1774 in a fight at Miranpir Katra where he was 
fighting against the combined forces of the Nawwab of 
Oudh (Awadh [q.v.]) ShudjaS al-Mulk and the 
English. Warren Hastings’ act in supporting the 
Nawwab with English troops became the subject of a 
Judicial investigation in the English Parliament. 
Mustadjab Khan’s book describes Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan as a fine representative of Afghan chivalry and 
contains much of value for studying the relations 
between the individual Afghan tribes. 
Bibliography: There is an abbreviated English 
translation of the Gulistan-i Rahmat by Ch. Elliott, 
The life of the Hafiz ool-moolk, Hafiz Rehmut Khan, 
written by his son the Nuwob Moost’ujab Khan Buhadoor 
and entitled Goolistan-i Rehmut, London 1831; H. 
Hamilton, The East-India gazetteer?, London 1828, ii, 
468; Imperial gazetteer of India, London 1908, xx, 
138, xxi, 307-8; Storey, i, 696-7.(E. BERTHELS) 


MUSTAFA I, the fifteenth Ottoman sultan 
(1026-7/1617-18 and 1031-2/1622-3), was born in the 
year 1000/1591 as son of Mehemmed III [q.v.]. He 
owed his life to the relaxation of the kanin authorising 
the killing of all the brothers of a new sultan, and was 
called to succeed his brother Ahmed I {q.v.] at the lat- 
ter’s death on 23 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 1026/22 November 
1617. But his weakmindedness —which is said to have 
him made escape death on account of superstitious 
fear of Ahmed— made him absolutely incapable of 
ruling. Ahmed’s son ‘Othman, who felt himself enti- 
tled to the succession, had little difficulty in procuring 
Mustafa’s deposition in a meeting in the Imperial 
Diwan, by the kizlar aghast, the muftt and the ka?im- 
makam, the grandvizier Khalil Pasha [¢.v.] being 
absent. This happened on 1 Rabi‘ I 1027/26 February 
1618. 

Unexpectedly, Mustafa I was again called to the 
throne when, on 8 Radjab 1031/19 May 1622, the 
rebellion of the Janissaries broke out against ‘Othman 
II [{¢.v.]. He was taken by force from his seclusion in 
the harem and the Janissaries forced the ‘ulama? to 
acknowledge him as sultan. The next day ‘Othman 
was killed and until June the grand vizier Dawid 
Pasha, the man responsible for the murder, remained 
in power. Then he was deposed by the walide. The real 
masters were the Janissaries and Sipahis; several 
grand viziers were nominated and deposed again at 
their pleasure. The Sipahi party began, after some 
time, to exact vengeance for (Othman and in January 
1623, when Girdjii Pasha (q¢.v.] was grand vizier, 
Dawid Pasha was killed. Soon the Janissary party 
came again to influence under the grand vizier Mere 
Huseyn Pasha (3 Rabi‘ 1032/3 February 1623). The 
latter succeeded in maintaining himself until 23 
Shawwal/20 August; then the general feeling amongst 
the ‘ulama? and the people, combined with the steadily 
growing opposition in the provinces against the 
tyranny of the military in the capital, as manifested by 
the action of Sayf al-Din-oghlu in Tripoli and still 
more by the revolt of Abaza Pasha [q.v.] in Erzerim, 
brought about Mere Huseyn’s deposition. The new 
grand vizier, Kemankesh ‘Ali Pasha [q.v.], together 
with the muftz, deposed the sultan on 15 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
1032/10 September 1623 and called Ahmed’s son 
Murad to the throne as Murad tv [q.v. }. 

During all his reign, Mustafa had continued to give 
signs of his complete mental aberration; he died in 
1638 and was buried in the Aya Sofya. The only 
important international act that took place during his 
reign was the peace concluded with Poland in 
February 1623. 

Bibliography: The Turkish sources for this 
period are the historical works of Na‘ima, Hadjdjr 
Khalifa (Fedhleke), Petewi, Hasan Bey-zade and 
Tughi. Contemporary reports in the Memoirs of the 
English envoy Sir Thomas Roe. See further the 
general historical works of von Hammer, Zinkeisen 
and Jorga; A.D. Alderson, The structure of the 
Ottoman dynasty, Oxford 1956, index s.v.; S.J. 
Shaw, History of the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey, 
i, Cambridge 1976, 190-1, 193-4; R. Mantran 
(ed.), Histoire de l’empire ottoman, Paris 1989, index 
s.v.; IA, art. s.v. (A. Miinir Aktepe). 

_ (J.H. Kramers) 

MUSTAFA II, the twenty-second Ottoman 
sultan (1106-15/1695-1703), was a son of 
Mehemmed IV {g.v.}. 

Born in 1664, he succeeded to his uncle Ahmed II 
on Djumada II 1106/6 February 1695, at a time when 
the empire was at war with Austria, Poland, Russia 
and Venice. The new sultan in a remarkable khatf-i 
sherif proclaimed a Holy War and carried out, against 
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the decision of the Diwan, his desire to take part in the 
campaign against Austria. Before his departure a 
mutiny of the Janissaries had cost the grand vizier 
Defterdar ‘Ali Pasha his life (24 April 1695), and the 
campaign was led by the new grand vizier Elmas 
Mehmed Pasha [q.v.]. The Turkish army operated 
not without success in the region of Temesvar, taking 
Lippa, Lugos and Sebes. The Venetians had been 
beaten again in September. In October, Azov was 
delivered from the Russian siege. Next year, the 
sultan and his army were again successful in raising 
the siege of Temesvar, but no part of the lost territory 
could be recovered from the Austrians. That year, 
however, the Russians took Azov. The campaign of 
1696 is memorable for the heavy defeat inflicted on 
the Turks near Zenta on the Theiss (13 Safar 1108/11 
September 1696) where Elmas Mehmed lost his life, 
while the sultan, who had already crossed the river, 
had to fly to Temesvar. The imperial seal fell into the 
hands of the Austrians. From Temesvar, Mustafa 
nominated ‘Amidja-zade Huseyn [g.v.], of the 
K6prilii family, as his grand vizier. Under this very 
able statesman, peace was at last concluded. In 1698 
the grand vizier went to the frontier, while the sultan 
stayed at Edirne, but the peace negotiations were pur- 
sued more earnestly than the war. In October of that 
year began the peace negotiations at Carlowitz (Turk. 
Karloféa [g.v.]) on the Danube, where on 25 Sha‘ban 
1110/26 February 1699 peace was concluded with 
Austria, Poland and Venice. With Russia, only an 
armistice was concluded, to be followed in 1700 by a 
definite peace. The English and Dutch ministers took 
part in the negotiations as intermediaries. The peace 
treaty meant the loss of Hungary and Transylvania, 
with the exception of the district of Temesvar; Poland 
recovered Kameniecz, while Venice had to cede 
Lepanto and some other towns in the Morea. With 
Russia, the Dniestr became the frontier. 

The peace enabled the grand vizier to bring order 
into the affairs of state, which had suffered by the long 
and disastrous war. The Reis Efendi Rami and the 
mufti Fayd Allah, who had great influence with the 
sultan, were his collaborators. Some interior troubles 
were easily appeased; only in 1701 a campaign in 
“Irak was needed to take Basra from the hands of a 
local party that had submitted to Persia. Fortresses 
were put in a better state of defence and a new Kanun- 
name was issued for the fleet. Huseyn Pasha resigned 
his offices in September 1702 and died soon after- 
wards. His deposition was partly the work of the mufti, 
who made the sultan appoint in his place Daltaban 
Mehmed Pasha. When the latter showed himself of 
too warlike a disposition and caused at the same time 
unrest in the capital by favouring the claims of the 
Tatar khan, the influence of the muftt caused his 
deposition and execution (Ramadan 1114/January 
1703). Rami Pasha [g.v.] became grand vizier. 
Rami’s measures to enforce the authority of the cen- 
tral government were salutary but made him many 
enemies; moreover, the Janissaries were not con- 
tented with a grand vizier who was not a military 
man. The general unrest was increased by the perma- 
nent residence of Mustafa in Edirne. All these cir- 
cumstances brought about in July 1703 a Janissary 
revolt in Istanbul, directed at first against Rami Pasha 
and against the mufti. The latter’s deposition was 
obtained without much difficulty, but the rebellion 
continued under the leadership and organisation of a 
certain Hasan Agha. A deputation of the rebels to 
Edirne was imprisoned and treated harshly. Too late, 
the sultan promised to come himself to give a fatwa 
authorising the sultan’s deposition. In August 1703 a 


rebel army went on its way to Edirne, after having 
agreed on Mustafa’s brother Ahmed as successor to 
the throne. When Mustafa saw himself at last aban- 
doned by his own Janissaries, he abdicated on 22 
Sha‘ban 1115/21 August 1703. He died soon after- 
wards on 8 Rabi‘ II 1115/31 December 1703, and was 
buried in the Aya Sofia. He is rightly considered as a 
wise and good ruler, as is proved by his careful choice 
of able statesmen. He wrote poems under the takhallus 
of Meftiini and Ikbali. Under him, the imperial tughra 
{g.v.] appeared for the first time on the Ottoman 
coins. 

Bibliography: The chief source is the Ta*rikh of 
Rashid, besides an anonymous historical work, 
used by von Hammer and only mentioned in a note 
by Babinger, GOW, 247 and 248. Useful informa- 
tion also in the history of the Crimea by Mehmed 
Giray (GOW, 235) and Sayyid Mehmed Rida 
(GOW, 281). The Insha? of the grand-vizier Rami 
Pasha (not mentioned in GOW) has importance as 
containing contemporary documents. See further 
the general histories of von Hammer, Zinkeisen 
and Jorga; A.D. Alderson, The structure of the 
Ottoman empire, Oxford 1956, index s.v.; S.J. Shaw, 
History of the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey, i, 
Cambridge 1976, 223-8; R. Mantran (ed.), Histoire 
de l’empire ottomane, Paris 1989, index s.v.; A, art. 
s.v. (Cengiz Orhonlu). (J.H. Kramers) 
MUSTAFA III, the twenty-sixth sultan of the 

Ottoman Empire (1171-87/1757-74), was one of the 
younger sons of Ahmed III [q.v.] and was born on 14 
Safar 1129/28 January 1717 (Sigjill-i Sothmani, i, 80). 
When he succeeded to the throne, after ‘Othm4n ITII’s 
[¢.v.] death, on 16 Safar 1171/30 October 1757, his 
much more popular brother and heir to the throne, 
Mehemmed, had recently died, in Rabi I 
1170/December 1756. Turkey enjoyed at that time, 
since the peace of Belgrade of 1739, a period of peace 
with her neighbours. Since December 1756 the very 
able Raghib Pasha [q.v.] was grand vizier and 
remained the real administrator of the empire until his 
death in 1763. Raghib had removed from the capital 
all those who might have counteracted his influence, 
taking at the same time wise financial measures and 
endeavouring to keep the military forces in good con- 
dition. The sultan meanwhile, who was of a lively and 
active temperament, busied himself, like his 
predecessor, with regulations concerning the clothes 
of his non-Muslim subjects and the appearance in 
public of Muslim women; at this time there was also 
taken up again the never-realised plan of linking the 
gulf of Iznik with the Black Sea [see saBaNnDJA]. The 
Seven Years’ War in Europe (1756-63) had not 
remained without influence on the policy of the Porte; 
after long hesitation, Turkey agreed at last to con- 
clude a treaty of friendship with Prussia (22 Sha‘ban 
1174/29 March 1761). Raghib himself was inclined to 
conclude even an alliance, but the sultan and the 
influential ‘ulama? were peacefully minded. 

After Raghib’s death, Mustafa began to reign 
himself and different grand viziers succeeded one 
another at short intervals. From 1765 to 1768 the 
grand vizierate was held by Muhsin-zade Mehmed 
Pasha, under whom the disastrous war with Russia 
broke out. Difficulties with Russia had already com- 
menced in 1762, when Russia had supported the ruler 
of Georgia against the Turkish Pasha of Akhiskha 
(Caldir), here, as well as in Montenegro [see KARA 
DaGH], Russian emissaries worked in secret against 
the Turkish rule. Moreover, the khan of the Crimea 
repeatedly complained about Russian military 
measures on his northern frontier, while the party of 
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the Polish Confederates urgently appealed for the 
intervention of the Porte against the aggression of 
Catherine’s government on Polish liberty. In these 
circumstances, the Porte had no more interest in seek- 
ing the alliance of Prussia, where, in 1764, Ahmed 
Rasmi Efendi had gone as envoy, of which embassy 
he afterwards wrote his well-known Sefaret-naéme. The 
sultan himself was decidedly anti-Russian, but the 
diplomacy of the Russian minister Obreskov and the 
pacifism of the ‘ulama? delayed the war, until, in 
August 1768, Mustafa obtained from the then mufit 
Well al-Din a fatwa authorising the war with Russia. 
War was declared only on 6 October, after the 
dismissal of the grand vizier Muhsin-zade, who had 
advised delay until the spring. Obreskov was 
imprisoned in Yedi Kule. 

The war began in January with destructive raids of 
the Crimean Tatars in southern Russia under their 
newly appointed khan Kirim Giray; at that time, de 
Tott was an eye-witness with the Tatar army. In Dhu 
’1-Ka‘da 1182/March 1769, the then grand vizier 
Mehmed Emin Pagha left Istanbul with the Holy Ban- 
ner; on this occasion there was an outburst of Muslim 
fanaticism against the Austrian internuntio and his 
party, who had come to witness the procession. While 
the grand vizier went to the Dobrudja, the Russians 
made an attack on Chotin (Turk. Khotin), which they 
were able to take only in August. In the meantime, 
the grand vizier had been deposed and executed; his 
place was taken by Moldowandji ‘Ali Pasha, who 
fought with the Russians on both sides of the Dniestr. 
Other Russian armies took Jassy and Bucharest and 
advanced into Transcaucasia. The year 1184/1770 
was still more disastrous for Turkey. The Russians 
reached, through Rumania, the Danube and in the 
autumn they took Kilia, Bender and Braila, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Turkish general 
headquarters in Baba Daghi. In the same year, a Rus- 
sian fleet appeared in the Mediterranean; several 
towns in the Morea were conquered and evacuated 
again, but the heaviest blow was the burning of the 
Turkish fleet in the bay of Ceshme (Raby I 1184/July 
1770). Moldowangji ‘Ali —already dispossessed of his 
grand vizierate— was sent to strengthen, with de 
Tott, the defences of the Dardanelles. But the Russian 
fleet had ceased to be a danger and the Danube cam- 
paign of the following spring also was rather 
favourable for the Turks. In the beginning of 1771 the 
military organisation had been improved. That year, 
however, the Russians forced the isthmus of Perekop 
and conquered the entire Crimea. This was a definite 
loss for Turkey, and a great majority of the Tatars 
declared their allegiance to the Russian empress. The 
Turks were able, however, to remain in Otakow and 
Kilburnu. In Istanbul, meanwhile, laborious 
diplomatic negotiations went on with the envoys of the 
European powers who offered to mediate, notably 
Austria and Prussia. With Austria the Porte con- 
cluded in July 1771 a secret ‘‘treaty of subsidy’’ for 
diplomatic services, while the Porte disinterested 
herself completely in Polish affairs, going so far as to 
propose a partition of Poland. The result was an 
armistice, concluded in June 1772 at Giurgewo, fol- 
lowed by the peace congress of Fotani (Djumada I 
1186/August 1772), where Turkey’s chief represen- 
tative was the arrogant nishandj? (q.v.] ‘Othman 
Efendi. After the failure of the negotiations, the 
armistice was prolonged and a new conference began 
at Bucharest in November. These negotiations were 
again broken off in Dhu ’]-Hidjdja 1186/March 1773, 
mainly from lack of agreement on the subject of the 
Turkish fortresses on the Black Sea; as to the Crimea, 


Turkey had already agreed to a formula such as was 
later adopted in the peace of Kittik Kaynardji. In 
Istanbul, it was chiefly the ‘u/ama? who had opposed 
the Russian peace conditions. The war in 1187/1773 
was not very eventful; the general headquarters had 
been transferred to Shumma after Muhsin-zade had 
become grand vizier a second time (Dec. 1771). The 
Russians won a victory at Karasu in the Dobrudja, 
but attacked Silistra and Varna in vain. Beirut was 
bombarded by Russian ships in connection with the 
rebellion of the Mamluk ‘Ali Bey [q.v.] in Egypt, who 
was supported by them. In the summer of 1773, 
sultan Mustafa made known his desire to accompany 
the army against the Russians, but he was prevented 
from doing so by his entourage and by his illness, to 
which he succumbed on 9 Shawwal 1187/24 
December 1773, to be succeeded by his brother ‘Abd 
al-Hamid I [q.v.]. Mustafa was buried in his own 
tirbe, connected with the Laleli Djami‘i, which he had 
begun to build in 1759 (Hadikat al-djawami‘, i, 23). 

Mustafa III is praised in the Turkish sources as a 
good ruler. He had a special liking for religious 
disputations held in his presence and was particularly 
interested in astrological calculations. He took an 
interest in the least important affairs, and_ this 
prevented him from such a real statesmanlike insight 
as was much wanted in the later years of his reign. In 
his way, he was an ‘‘enlightened despot’’. But even a 
more able ruler would probably have failed to save 
Turkey from her military inferiority against the Rus- 
sian armies; measures of military organisation were 
taken with the aid of de Tott, but this could not pre- 
vent the desertion of the troops from assuming 
disastrous proportions during certain episodes of the 
war. Besides the Laleli Djami‘, Mustafa built the 
Ayazma Djami‘i at Scutari for his mother; and he 
caused a new suburb of Istanbul to be built outside the 
Yefii Kapu. His reign is further marked by the 
extremely severe earthquake that laid large parts of 
the capital in ruins in 1766. 

Bibliography: The Ta*rikh of Wasif [g.v.] is the 
chief historical source for Mustafa’s reign; Wasif 
himself played a prominent part as secretary during 
the long-drawn-out peace negotiations with Russia. 
It is completed by the Ta*rikh of Enweri. The 
Waka*i‘-name of Diya?i, son of Hekim-oghlu ‘Ali 
Pasha, seems not to be preserved (GOW, 300). The 
well-known Ahmed Rasmi Efendi wrote a history of 
the war with Russia under the title Khulasat al-i‘tibar 
(GOW, 310). The Talkhisat of the learned grand 
vizier Raghib Pasha (GOW, 288) give documents 
from the beginning of Mustafa’s reign. A contem- 
porary western source is the Mémoires sur les Turcs et 
les Tartares of Baron Fr. de Tott, Maestricht 1785. 
See further the historical works of von Hammer, 
Zinkeisen and Jorga; A.D. Alderson, The structure of 
the Ottoman dynasty, Oxford 1956, index s.v.; S.J. 
Shaw, History of the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey, 
i, Cambridge 1976, 246-50; R. Mantran (ed.), 
Histoire de l’empire ottoman, Paris 1989, index s.v.; 
TA, art. s.v. (Bekir Sitki Baykal). 

(J.H. Kramers) 

MUSTAFA IV, the twenty-ninth sultan of the 
Ottoman Empire (1222-3/1807-8), was a son of 
‘Abd al-Hamid I and was born on 26 Sha‘ban 
1193/19 September 1778 (Mehmed Thireyya, Sidjill-i 
‘othmani, i, 81). When the anti-reform party, headed 
by the ka?tm-makam Misa Pasha and the mufti, and 
supported by the Janissaries and the auxiliary troops 
of the Yamaks, had dethroned Selim II] [g.v.] on 21 
Rabi‘ I 1222/29 May 1807, Mustafa was proclaimed 
sultan. Immediately afterwards, the nizam-i djedid 
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[g.v.] corps was dissolved and Kabakdji-oghlu, the 
leader of the Yamaks, was made commander of the 
Bosphorus fortresses. Turkey was at that time at war 
with Russia and England, but peace negotiations had 
already begun and, moreover, the foreign affairs of 
the empire were really governed by general European 
politics. A secret article annexed to the peace treaty of 
Tilsit (7 July 1807) had in view —already at that 
time— a conditional partition of Turkey. Turkey’s 
ally, France, tried to urge a peace with Russia and 
obtained a Russo-Turkish armistice at Slobosia (near 
Ginrgewo), by the terms of which the Danube prin- 
cipalities were to be evacuated. When, in the end, 
Russia was unwilling to put into effect the terms of the 
armistice, relations with France became strained 
(departure of Sebastiani in April 1808) and new 
preparations for war followed, while overtures were 
made to England; the English admiral Codrington 
had already entered into negotiations with ‘Ali Pasha 
[g.v.] of Yanina. 

Meanwhile, the kaim-makam and the mufti were the 
real rulers in Istanbul; the grand vizier Celebi 
Mustafa Pasha remained with the army in Edirne and 
had no influence. The Janissaries and Yamaks, how- 
ever, continued to be rebellious; measures had to be 
taken against them and the sultan himself went so far 
as to favour secret plans for restoring the nizam-i djedid 
under another name. In December 1807 Misa Pasha 
was dismissed from the office of kaim-makém —on 
account of dissension with the mufti— and was suc- 
ceeded by Tayyar Pasha. The latter, dismissed in his 
turn, fled to Bayrakdar Mustafa Pasha {g.v.], an 
acknowledged friend of the reform party, in Rustuk. 
From here began the action against the régime in the 
capital. Bayrakdar went first to Edirne and joined 
forces with the grand vizier in June 1808. They 
arrived in July before the gates of Istanbul at Dawid 
Pasha. Sultan Mustafa came there on July 23 to 
accept their terms, which for the moment were only 
the destruction of the ruling party and of the Yamaks. 
On 28 July, Bayrakdar, after having seized the 
sultan’s seal from the grand vizier, began to act on his 
own account. He went with his troops to the palace, 
where the sultan, —who had left shortly before for an 
excursion— returned in haste. He had only the time 
to order the execution of Selim III, but was deposed 
immediately afterwards by the intruders, who put his 
younger brother Mahmid on the throne. After 
having passed some months in confinement, he was 
killed by order of the new sultan on 16 November in 
the days of the general revolt against Bayrakdar’s 
régime, when the existence of the former sultan had 
become a real danger for Mahmiud’s position. 
Mustafa was buried in the tirbe of his father ‘Abd al- 
Hamid I, near the Yefii Djami‘. 

Bibliography: Djewdet Pasha, Ta°rikh, 2nd ed., 
viii, Istanbul 1303, 145 ff.; ‘Asim, Ta*rikh, ii (where 
extensive use has been made of Sa‘id Efendi’s 
Tarikhée, cf. F. Babinger, GOW, 338); A. de 
Juchereau de St. Denis, Révolutions de Constantinople 
de 1807 et 1808, new ed., Paris 1823; Zinkeisen, 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, vii; A.D. Alder- 
son, The structure of the Ottoman dynasty, Oxford 1956, 
index s.v.; S.J. Shaw, History of the Ottoman empire 
and modern Turkey, i, Cambridge 1976, 274-7; R. 
Mantran (ed.), Histoire de l’empire ottoman, Paris 
1989, index; IA, art. s.v. (M. Cavid Baysun). 

(J.-H. Kramers) 

MUSTAFA, the name of several princes belong- 
ing to the Ottoman dynasty. 

1. MustaFA CELEB!, Diizme, eldest son of Bayezid 
I [g.v.], counter-sultan or pretender (?-804/1402, 825/ 
1422, or ca. 1430). 


The date of birth of Mustafa, a son of the Ottoman 
sultan Bayezid I [q.v.], is unknown. Shikr Allah (ed. 
Atsiz, 58), lists Mustafa as the last of his six [male] 
children, all of whom were born of slave-women (Kir- 
nak). It is probable that Bayezid had appointed 
Mustafa governor of Hamid and Tekke [.vv.]; 
indubitably it was at the head of troops from these 
provinces that he fought alongside his father at the 
battle of Ankara (16 Dhu ’Il-Hidjdja 804/28 July 
1402). Thereafter the fog of uncertainty descends on 
the career of Mustafa—or of the resourceful and 
plausible pretender who later took his name. 

Shukr Allah (/oc. cit.) states simply that Mustafa 
was taken prisoner with his father and was never seen 
again. The general view is that he was-taken by Timir 
into captivity in Central Asia, but a reading of Ibn 
‘Arabshah (Cairo, 1310, 133; tr. Sanders, 187) would 
seem to suggest that Timurid agents, having failed to 
locate him after the battle, contented themselves with 
putting to death a large number (‘‘nearly thirty’’) of 
his namesakes. Some Ottoman sources, however, 
indicate clearly that Mustafa was taken captive by 
Timor, returning home after ‘‘some years’’ (Enwert, 
Diisturname, ed. Yinant, 91; cf. Medhal, 97); he may 
have been liberated, together with other princely 
hostages, after the death of Timur (Feb. 1405). 

Thus at least three major historical problems must 
be faced in any treatment of Mustafa’s career; the 
authenticity of his claim to be a son of Bayezid I; his 
whereabouts during the years following 1402, if, as 
seems almost certain, he was a son of Bayezid, or, 
alternatively, the origins of the pretender (‘‘dtizme’’); 
and, finally, the serious discrepancies which exist 
between the Byzantine, Ottoman and Latin sources 
concerning the real or pretended Mustafa’s activities. 
None of these problems has yet been provided with a 
totally watertight solution. 

The Ottoman view, that the post-1415 Mustafa was 
an impostor, may be traced back to the remark— 
possibly apocryphal—attributed to Mehemmed I in 
the context of the events of 1415-16, that the real 
Mustafa had died in childhood (Chalcocondyles, tr. 
B. de Vigenére, Paris 1662, 97). The earliest 
Ottoman literary reference to Mustafa, in the takwim 
for 835/1431-2 (C.N. Atsiz, Osmanl tarthine ait 
takvimler, Istanbul 1961, 70) also describes him as an 
impostor (dja‘li), as do both ‘Ashikpashazade and the 
Anonymous chronicles, which employ what came to 
be the generally adopted sobriquet of diizme. Con- 
versely, in the later takwims published by Turan, in 
Enweri and, (probably as a consequence) in the con- 
flation of ‘Ashikpashazade and the Anonymous made 
by Neshri, the authenticity of Mustafa is recognised 
(cf. M.H. Yinang, Medhal, 96, V.L. Ménage, Begin- 
nings of Ottoman histortography, 175-6). 

The reappearance of Mustafa in 1415 is also 
historically problematical. On the one hand, Venetian 
sources report the arrival there in January 1415 of a 
galley from Trebizond, bearing a ‘“Turkish’’ agent 
charged with negotiations ‘‘with the basileus’’ on 
behalf of Mustafa. This may also be connected with a 
report (Chalcocondyles, loc. cit.) that he had taken 
refuge at Sinop in the territory of the Isfendiyar- 
oghullari [g.v.], and with further Venetian reports 
that Mustafa was ‘‘in Asia’’, looking for a galley to 
transport him to Europe, where he claimed to have 
many partisans. Equally, Ragusan sources reported 
that in mid-June 1415 Mustafa was [still] in Trebi- 
zond, gathering support (but from whom?) against 
Mehemmed. By August 1415 he was in Wallachia 
under the protection of the voived Mircea, attracting 
support from the begs of Rimeli, and raiding into the 
Ottoman-held lands south of the Danube (F. Thiriet, 
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Régestes du Sénat de Venise concernant la Romanie, it, 
(1400-1439), Paris-The Hague, 1959, nos. 1563-4; S. 
Stanojevié, Die Biographie Stefan Lazarevic’s von Konstan- 
tin dem Philosophen als Geschichtsquelle, in Archiv fir 
slavische Philologie, xviii [1896], 456-7). On the other 
hand, there is conflicting evidence furnished by a late 
copy of a nishan tentatively attributed by Wittek to 
Mustafa (Zur einigen frihosmanischen Urkunden (IID), in 
WZKM, lv, 135-41; cf., for Wittek’s brilliant if ques- 
tionable reconstruction of Mustafa’s tughra, ibid. , 136- 
7). This document is ostensibly dated 808/1405, but 
later (Urkunden, (IV), 271, n. 20), Wittek reassigned it 
“aus historischen Griinden’’ (unspecified) to 
818/1415, thus placing Mustafa, in March of that 
year, on the Asian shore of the Bosphorus in Kodja 
Eli, ‘‘playing at ruler” under Byzantine protection. 
Accordingly, neither 1405 nor 1415 may be regarded 
as entirely tenable dates and the authenticity of this 
supposed nishan of ‘‘Mustafa b. Bayezid’’ must in 
some degree be called into question. On historical 
grounds there may be some reason to reattribute it to 
Mustafa’s nephew and namesake, ‘‘Kiittik’’ Mustafa 
b. Mehemmed [g.v. ]. 

The activities of Mustafa in 819/1416 are inex- 
tricably bound up with the simultaneous revolt 
against Mehemmed I led by shaykh Bedr el-Din (cf. the 
study by M. Balivet, in Turcica, xviii [1986], 137-46). 
His own attempt to seize power, in cooperation with 
Mircea of Wallachia and the beglerbegi of Nigbolu, the 
former Aydin-oghlu Kara Djunayd {q.v.], failed, 
Mustafa and Djunayd were defeated by Mehemmed 
outside Byzantine-held Thessaloniki, and forced to 
seek refuge with its governor, Demetrios Leontarios. 
By an agreement concluded between Mehemmed and 
the Byzantine emperor Manuel, the sultan agreed to 
raise his siege of the city in exchange for the detention 
of Mustafa in Byzantine custody for Mehemmed’s 
lifetime (Ducas, §X XII). Mustafa was exiled to 
Limnos. Chalcocondyles, i, 98 states that Mustafa 
and Djunayd were held intitially at Monemvasia, 
later on Imbros and Limnos; Enweri, 92, that they 
were detained on Aghriboz (Negroponte). 

The sequence of events concerning Mustafa’s 
counter-sultanate in Rumeli in 824-5/1421-2 has been 
fairly satisfactorily established by recent research (cf., 
for a clear account, C. Imber, The Ottoman Empire, 
1300-1481, Istanbul, 1990, 91-4). Mehemmed I died 
at Edirne in the spring of 824/1421 (for the exact 
date—May 21, Ind. 14, A.M. 6729—see S. Kugéas, 
Notizbuch eines Beamten der Metropolis in Thessalonike aus 
dem Anfang des XV. Jahrhunderts, in BZ, xxiii {1914}, 
143-63, no. 80, pp. 151-2; cf. Schreiner, CBB, ii, 412, 
no. 67). Mehemmed’s death was said to have been 
concealed for 41 days (? = until 1 July) until his son 
Murad could reach Bursa and ascend the throne 
(Inalak, in 14, s.v. Murad HI: on 25 June). 
‘Ashikpashazade also states that once Mehemmed’s 
death was known, there was an outbreak of fitne, all of 
which may conceal a more complex situation, alluded 
to by Ducas and Chalcocondyles. This involved the 
rejection by Murdad and his chief adviser, the beglerbegi 
of Rimeli, Bayezid Pasha, of Mehemmed’s testamen- 
tary disposition, bequeathing Rimeli to Murad and 
Anatolia to his second son ‘‘Kii¢tik’’ Mustafa [g. 2. ], 
while leaving his other two sons, Yusuf and Mahmud, 
to the protection of the Byzantine emperor. 

The Byzantines, in retaliation for Bayezid Pasha’s 
refusal to surrender Ytisuf and Mahmud, brought the 
elder Mustafa once more into play, seeing him as a 
suitable figurehead for a Byzantine client régime in 
Rumeli, from which, in exchange for support, 
valuable territorial concessions could be extorted. A 


Byzantine flotilla under the command of Demetrios 
Leontarios transported Mustafa from Limnos and 
landed him, together with Djunayd, at Gallipoli on 
15 August 1421 (Kugéas; Inalcik, loc. cit.; ‘‘Sep- 
tember’’). From there—or, as most of the Ottoman 
sources state, from Thessaloniki (but cf. pseudo- 
Ruhi, Bodl. ms. Marsh 313, 106a-b: Gallipoli)— 
Mustafa marched on Edirne, taking possession of 
Yenite Vardar and Serez. There he struck what is 
probably his first, pre-Edirne coinage. At Gallipoli or 
en route he received the homage of the éovices and 
stpahis of Rimeli and of the foremost Rimelian udj- 
begis, including Turhan Beg, the Evronos-zades {@.v. ] 
and the Giimlii-oghlu; according to the pseudo-Ruhi, 
he ‘‘went to the Rumeli forces and showed his scars 
[sc. of the wounds received at Ankara]; all Rimeli fol- 
lowed him’’. At Sazli-dere, near Edirne, Mustafa and 
Djunayd encountered Bayezid Pasha, sent from 
Bursa via ‘‘the upper straits’? with an army to hold 
Edirne, Bayezid Pasha’s troops defected to Mustafa 
after he had again demonstrated his battle-scars; 
Bayezid himself was seized and executed. Mustafa 
entered Edirne; later, in defiance of his agreement 
with Byzantium, he took possession of Gallipoli, 
refusing to surrender it to Leontarios. 

Late in 1421 Mustafa crossed the Dardanelles at 
Gallipoli and marched on Bursa. At Ulubad he found 
the bridge across the Niltifer ay: destroyed and the 
army of Murad waiting on the other side. After a 
series of stratagems and ruses, ably executed by 
Murad and his advisors and graphically described by 
‘Ashikpashazade, who was an eyewitness, Mustafa 
was deserted by Djunayd and by his followers. He fled 
to Gallipoli, followed by Murad, who was able to 
draw on the assistance of Giovanni Adorno, the 
Genoese podesta of New Phokaia, in transporting his 
troops across the Straits (15 January 1422). Mustafa 
retreated to Edirne, where he found his authority was 
no longer recognised. According to most accounts, 
while attempting, most probably, to gain sanctuary in 
Wallachia, he was seized at Yenidje Kizil Aghat by 
Murad’s agents, brought back to Edirne, and hanged. 
It is possible, however, that he may have succeeded in 
escaping to Wallachia and from thence to Caffa (Kefe 
(g.v.]), from where he came to Thessaloniki (cf. 
Takwimler, ed. Turan, 60). From there he maintained 
his struggle until the town fell into Ottoman hands in 
1430 (cf. the important and otherwise inexplicable 
Venetian notices, Thiriet, Régestes, ii, nos. 2132, 
2134). 

What can be said concerning the régime of 
““Duzme’’ Mustafa? In his granting privileges to the 
‘azebs and the yaya, he seems to have continued the 
policies of Misa. On the other hand, he followed a 
pacific policy towards Byzantium, and did not imitate 
Musa by a widespread reintroduction of akin; in this 
aspect of his policies, insofar as we may speak of them 
with certainty, he resembles Siileyman. Were the udj 
begis who supported him, then, no more than oppor- 
tunists, as was the case with Djunayd and Mircea of 
Wallachia, for whom Mustafa, like Musa and Shaykh 
Bedr el-Din, served merely as a tool for their anti- 
Ottoman policies? 

Mustafa’s actions during his short-lived régime 
seem to be a combination of the astute and the oppor- 
tunistic. He went back on his promise to restore 
Gallipoli to Byzantium, an act which can be regarded 
either as folly, alienating an important ally, or as a 
politically necessary move to satisfy his followers and 
establish his credentials as an Ottoman ruler. His 
generous accession donative to the lower paid troops 
in the end failed to ensure their loyalty at Ulubad. 
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The Rumelian ud) begis, likewise, abandoned him in 
the face of clever propaganda for the cause of Murad. 
Certainly Mustafa showed himself to be an incompe- 
tent military leader, when faced with Murad at 
Ulubad~—he was a bad strategist and a _ bad 
psychologist. 

Mustafa’s ostensible end—hanging, the fate of a 
common criminal (cf. Cantemir, History of the growth 
and decay of the Othman Empire, tr. N. Tindal, London, 
1734, 44, n. 28)—was ignominious, Murad had to be 
seen to disassociate him from the Ottoman house; the 
final piece of evidence, perhaps, that ‘‘Diizme”’ 
Mustafa was indeed no impostor. It is not known 
what happened to the body, except that it was not 
accorded a royal burial. The present scarcity of 
Mustafa’s coinage almost certainly indicates that it. 
was suppressed immediately after the violent end of 
his counter-sultanate. All indications thus point to the 
need to consider to what extent there existed in early 
9th/15th-century Ottoman society an element which 
wished to establish an ‘‘independent’’ beylik in 
Rumeli. In that sense, the failure of Mustafa, as of his 
brothers Sileyman and Misa, to establish a durable 
régime in Rimeli underlines the fact that in the first 
half of the 9th/15th century the preponderance of 
Ottoman political power still resided on the Anatolian 
side of the Straits. 

The coinage of Mustafa b. Bayezid is of great 
interest and, hitherto, of considerable rarity. 
Mustafa, like Stleyman and Musa—and like 
Mehemmed I—before him, made an issue of silver 
akées at Edirne. He also struck akces—in very limited 
numbers—at Serez (Serres). A so far unique copper 
mangir is also known to exist. The riddling nature of 
the date on some of the Edirne coins has long 
perplexed historians. Some bear the expected hidjri 
date 824; others carry the legend ‘‘8224’’ (cf. C. 
Olger, Yildirim Bayezid’in ogullarina ait akge ve mangzrlar, 
[Istanbul, ca. 1970?], 97, ff.). The theory has been 
advanced that this should be read as ‘‘A.H. 822, 4(th 
year of Mustafa]’’, and that the ‘‘8224”’ coins repre- 
sent evidence for a hypothetical ‘‘second revolt’’ by 
Mustafa. If 819/1416, the year which witnessed the 
outbreak and failure of Mustafa’s first attempt to gain 
the sultanate, is taken as year 1, year ‘‘4’’ falls indeed 
in 822 (28.1.1419-16.1.1420). But at this time 
Mustafa was still in Byzantine hands, while 
Mehemmed I himself struck an extensive coinage, the 
last issue of his reign, at Edirne (and elsewhere) in 
822. Clearly, there was no ‘‘second revolt’’. The 
legend itself, while defying explanation, can now be 
accounted for. A study of the coinage of Mustafa, 
based on a hoard of more then one hundred coins, has 
demonstrated conclusively that multiple die-linkages 
connect in parallel the various sub-types of the 824 
and ‘‘8224’’ coins and that the whole Edirne issue of 
Mustafa—together with (on stylistic grounds) the 
much smaller emission from Serez—must have been 
struck in the last quarter of 824 or very early in 825 
(sc. Aug./Sept. 1421-Jan. 1422). 

Bibliography (expanding that in the text): 
Osman Turan (ed.), Zstanbul’un fethinden énce yazilmis 
tartht takuimler, Ankara 1954; Shukr Allah, Bahdjat 
al-tawarikh, tr. and ed. C.N. Atsiz, Osmanlt tarthler, 
i, Istanbul n.d., 58, 60; Enwerl, Duistiérname, ed. 
Mikrimin Halil [Yinang], Istanbul 1929, 91-2 (cf. 
Medhal (sep. pagination and title page, 97); 
‘Ashikpashazade, Tawdrikh-i Al-i ‘Othman, ed. Fr. 
Giese, Leipzig 1929, 70 ff.; [Anonymous], 
Tawarikh-i Al-i ‘Othman, ed. Giese, Die altosmanischen 
Chroniken, i, Breslau 1922, 56 ff.; Mehmed Neshri, 
Dyihan-nima, ed. Taeschner, Leipzig 1951, i, 


125 ff.; Orudj, Tawarikh-i Al-i ‘Othman, ed. Fr. Ba- 
binger, Hannover 1925, 46, 112-3; cf. the concord- 
ance in V.L. Ménage, Neshri’s History of the 
Ottomans: the sources and development of the text, London 
1964, 65-6; J.W. Barker, Manuel IT Palaeologus 
(1391-1425), New Brunswick 1969, 34-4, 355-9, 
with references to the Byzantine sources; further, 
IA, sv, Mustafa. 1. (M.C. Sehabettin Tekindag), 
with references to Ottoman manuscript sources. 
The above article is a résumé of two forthcoming 
studies by C.J. Heywood, dealing respectively with 
Mustafa’s regime and his coinage, where more 
extensive general and numismatic bibliographies 
will be supplied. (C.J. HEywoop) 
2. MustaFA Cees, KiéiK Mustard), son of 
Mehemmed I [g.v.] and counter-sultan (ca. 810- 
11/1408-9—825/1423). Mehemmed I had five sons: 
Murad (i.e. Murad II [g.v.]); Mustafa, who received 
the nickname Kicik (‘‘Young’’) to distinguish him 
from his uncle, Diizme Mustafa b. Bayezid (see 1 
above); Ahmed, who had died in the lifetime of his 


' father; Yusuf and Mahmid. There is evidence from 


Byzantine sources (Ducas; Chalcocondyles) that 
Mehemmed’s testamentary disposition may have 
envisaged a partition of the Ottoman state on his 
death, with Mustafa receiving its Anatolian posses- 
sions (Murad was to rule over Rumeli; the two 
younger sons would be kept in protective custody at 
the Byzantine court). Thus the twin evils of civil war 
and fratricide would be obviated. In the event, on his 
father’s death (25 June 1421) Murad, whom the 
Ottoman chronicle sources (‘Ashikpashazade; the 
Anonymous chronicles, Orudj) clearly regard as 
Mehemmed’s designated wali-‘ahd, was aided by the 
late sultan’s chief advisors to ascend the throne (at 
Bursa, 25 June 1421—cf. IA, s.v. Murad II (H. 
inalcik); Mehemmed’s two youngest sons were put to 
death there (Shukr Allah, 62)). 

Mustafa, who was twelve years of age on the death 
of his father, had been appointed by him sandjak-begi 
of Hamid |q.v.]. He was taken under the protection of 
Ya‘kab Beg of Germiyan, who ‘‘adopted him as a 
son”’ (‘Ashikpashazade) and refused to recognise 
Murad. Hamid itself (¢.e., Akshehir, Begshehri, 
Okluk-hisari, Sa‘id-ili and Seydi-shehir) was occupied 
by the Karamanids. Mustafa seems to have played lit- 
tle part in the immediate aftermath of Mehemmed’s 
death, when Murdad was faced with the simultaneous 
general uprising against Ottoman rule in Anatolia 
and the attempt by Ditizme Mustafa to gain the 
sultanate, as well as the open hostilty of Byzantium 
(summer 1421-spring 1422); it is possible that he may 
have been residing in Karam&n (Chalcocondyles), or 
placed by a certain Kara Tadj al-Din-oghlu under the 
tutelage of one Sharabdar Ilyas in Kastamonu 
(Ducas). Thereafter, with these threats overcome, 
Murad turned against Byzantium (sieges of Constan- 
tinople and Thessaloniki, June 1422). At this point 
Kiudttik Mustafa reappeared and, most probably with 
Byzantine money (channelled via Sharabdar Ilyas, 
who, together with Kara Tadj al-Din-oghlu, appears 
throughout to have played the role of kingmaker to 
the young prince), together with military support 
from Karaman and Germiyan—apparently including 
Turkomans from the Turghud tribes—was enabled to 
raise up a strong army which besieged Bursa (late 
August 1422). Murad, abandoning the siege of Con- 
stantinople (final, unsuccessful assault on 24 August; 
departure of Murad on 6 September), retired to 
Edirne. From there he sent an army under Mikhal- 
oghlu Mikhal Beg against Mustafa, who fled to Con- 
stantinople (30 September 1422). Mustafa established 
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a short-lived base at Selembria (Silivri) on the north 
coast of the Sea of Marmara, but was attacked by the 
troops of Rimeli and forced to cross over ‘‘again’’ 
and re-establish himself in Kodja-eli, on the Asian 
shore of the Bosphorus, where he was recognised by 
the population and troops as sultan (Takvimler, ed. 
Turan, 60; Chalcocondyles, tr. B. de Vigenére, 110). 


From Kodja-eli Mustafa advanced on Iznik, which . 


opened its gates to him. He also gained control over 
“‘part of the region of Bursa’’ (Takvimler, 60), and 
seems at this time to have been recognised as sultan 
over much of Anatolia. The population of Bursa, 
however, remained loyal to Murad, requesting 
Mustafa not to besiege the town, Murad, counselled 
by his /a@la@ Yorgué Pasha, and preceded by Mikhal 
Beg, crossed over to Anatolia (24 January 1422). 
Murad won over Ilyas Pasha, Mustafa’s chief 
advisor, and advanced on Iznik, which declared itself 
for him. After violent fighting, in which both Mikhal 
Beg and Kara Tdj al-Din-oghlu lost their lives, Iznik 
was taken by Murad. Mustafa was handed over by 
Ilyas Pasha to Murad, who caused him to be strangled 
outside Iznik (20 February (?) 1423). His corpse was 
sent to Bursa, where it was buried beside his father. 
Bibliography: See that for 1., above; cf. also IA, 

s.v. Mustafa Celebi (2) (M.C. Sehabettin Tekindag). 

(C.J. HeErvwoop) 

3. MustaFA, son of Siileyman Kantni [g.v.] 
(921-61/1515-53). A favourite of Sileyman’s mother, 
Hafsa Sultan, he was brought to Istanbul! with his 
mother Mahidewrdan (also known in the sources as 
Gulbahar) in 926/1520 when Siileyman ascended the 
throne. When Hafsa died in 939/1533, Mustafa was 
sent with his mother to serve as governor of Sarukhan 
in Ma‘nisa where he had been born. Mustafa 
exhibited interest in political and military affairs and 
was a confident of the Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha 
until the latter’s execution in 942/1536. Opponents of 
Mustafa (led by Khurrem Sultan and Ristem Pasha 
{g.vv.] spread rumours in 945/1538 and again in 
948/1541 that he planned to rebel against his father. 
In 948/1541 he was re-assigned further away from the 
capital as governor of Amasya. Here he served until 
961/1553, when he was executed on 5 October at the 
orders of his father Sultan Siileyman. The sources are 
unclear about the circumstances surrounding this 
event. Suleyman was convinced that Mustafa 
intended to stage a coup d’état, and he received 
reports that Mustafa had aroused the Janissaries by 
charging that his father was too ill and old to lead the 
army and the state. The Grand Vizier Riistem Pasha, 
who had pressed for Mustafa’s execution, was himself 
dismissed to appease the Janissaries. 

Mustafa’s death was mourned by poets and 
scholars, a number of whom wrote elegies for the dead 
Shehzdde; best known is the merthzye of Yahya Bey. 
Mustafa himself wrote poetry under the ‘akhallus of 
Mukhlisi. a 

Bibliography: The historical works of ‘Ali, 

Solak-zade, Petewi, Mustafa Bustan b. Mehmed 

(Bustan Efendi/Bostan-zade), and  Dijelal-zade 

Mustafa. Busbecq’s Letters provide a European view 

of Mustafa and his execution. Hammer-Purgstall, 

GOR, iii; SAlt Djewad, Ta*rikhin kanl? sahifeleri: 

Shehzade Sultan Mustafa, Istanbul n.d.; Mehmed 

Zeki, Maktil Shehzadeler, Istanbul 1336; Petra Kap- 

pert, Die osmanischen Prinzen und ihre Residenz Amasya 

im 15, und 26. Jahrhundert, Istanbul 1976; Gagatay 

Ulucay, fA, art. Mustafa Sultan; idem, Kanuni Sultan 

Siileyman ve ailest, in Kanuni armagani, Ankara 1970, 

227-57, _ (A. FisHER) 

MUSTAFA ‘ABD at-RAZIK, Egyptian journalist 
who became Rector of al-Azhar [¢.v. ]. 


Born in Egypt in 1882 (according to Y.A. Daghir, 
Masadir) or in 1885 (al-Zirikli, Alam) and dying in 
1946 or 1947, he belonged to a rich and aristocratic 
family. He was the son of Hasan Pasha ‘Abd al-Razik 
and the brother of ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Razik, his junior by 
several years and famed for the ‘‘scandal’’ raised by 
his book al-Islam wa-usil al-hukm in 1925, a little before 
the one which Taha Husayn provoked with his a/-Shi 
al-djahilt. Despite being on a very different social level, 
Mustafa ‘Abd al-Razik followed an education which 
recalls that of Taha Husayn, five or seven years 
younger than him. After having studied the Kur’4n in 
the kuttab [q.v.] of his village, he pursued his studies at 
al-Azhar where, contrary to Taha Husayn, he 
obtained his diploma. He was unable to enter Cairo 
University, which was only to open its doors after his 
departure for Paris, in 1909. He followed Durck- 
heim’s courses at the Sorbonne, and specialised in 
Islamic philosophy. Having become Docteur-és- 
Lettres, he returned to Egypt in 1915 to fill several 
posts and to follow a less dramatic career than those 
of his father and brother: as secretary-general of the 
Council of al-Azhar, inspector of the religious courts, 
professor of Islamic philosophy, in 1927, at the secular 
University of Cairo, minister of awkaf in 1938, and 
supreme Shaykh of al-Azhar from 1945 till his death. 

He was a disciple of Muhammad ‘Abduh [q.v.], 
whose courses he had followed at al-Azhar; he became 
his friend and one of the main sources for his 
biography. He first of all collaborated on the daily al- 
Dyarida (founded in 1908 at Cairo, and edited by 
Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid), where he became friendly 
with the leading lights of modern Arab thought, 
including ‘Akkad, M.H. Haykal, Salama Misa, 
Sadik al-Rafi‘l and Taha Husayn. Then he worked on 
al-Styasa, founded in 1922, with Muhammad Husayn 
Haykal as editor-in-chief. This daily newspaper was 
at the time the mouthpiece of the dissident party from 
the Wafd, al-Ahrar al-Dusturiyyin, whose founder ‘Ali 
Yakan had become the rival of Sa‘d Zaghlil {9.v.]. 
The masses, fervent worshippers of the latter, stoned 
the premises of the newspaper, and two of whose 
members were even murdered, one of these being 
Mustafa ‘Abd al-Razik’s father Hasan Pasha. Al- 
Styasa defended freedom of expression for the intellec- 
tuals persecuted by the malevolence of al-Azhar, Taha 
Husayn for his al-Shi% al-djahili (in 1926) and SAIi 
“Abd al-Razik for the book mentioned above, which 
preached the separation of religion and the state. 

At Lyons, Mustafa ‘Abd al-Razik presented his 
thesis on the Imam al-Shafi‘i, published at Cairo in 
1944. Taha Husayn said of him in his obituary notice: 
““he was a man of letters, a scholar who produced little 
(adib Salim mukill), but this ‘little’ was of greater value 
than much else’’ (cited by al-Zirikli, A‘lam, 131-2). 
Towards the end of his life, he published al-Séfiyya wa 
‘Lfirak al-islamtyya (Cairo 1938), an introduction to 
Islamic philosophy (Cairo 1944), and studies on al- 
Kindi and al-Farabi, Faylasif al-‘arab wa ’l-mu‘allim al- 
thant (Cairo 1945). Above all, he wrote authoritatively 
on ‘Abduh (Cairo 1946) and published his 
“‘memoirs’’ (Mudhakkirat) in the press. At his death, 
numerous articles were written about him, including 
by Taha Husayn (al-Katib al-Misri, 1947, no. 5), by 
‘Akkad (al-Risala, 1947, no. xv) and many others (al- 
Thakafa, 1947, nos. 429, 431, 481). 

Bibliography: Yasuf As‘ad Daghir, Masadir al- 
dirdsa al-adabiyya, iifi, al-Rahilin (1800-1955), 
Beirut 1956, 588-90; Zirikli, Alam, 3rd ed., Cairo 
n.d., viii, 131-2; Brockelmann, S III, 329-30. See 
also the preface to Muhammad ‘Abduh’s Risalat al- 
Tawhid, tr. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Razik and B. Michel, 
Paris 1965; G.C. Anawati, Une figure de proue: le 
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7 were (N. TomicHe) 

MUSTAFA BARZANI, MuLLA, probably the 
best-known Kurdish leader of his generation (1902- 
79), was born in Barzan [¢.v.], (now in the province 
of Duhuk), northern ‘Irak, into a family of 
Nakshbandi [see NAKSHBANDIYYA] shaykhs. His father, 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam, sent a petition to the Young 
Turk government in 1908 asking for Kurdish officials 
to be employed in the Kurdish areas, and for Kurdish 
to be an official language of the region; he was subse- 
quently hanged in Mawsil in 1915 for his defiance of 
the Ottoman state. ‘Abd al-Salam was succeeded as 
head of the order and leader of the tribe by his son 
Shaykh Ahmad, Mulla Mustafa’s elder brother; in 
the late 1920s, Ahmad briefly declared himself Jesus 
Christ, enjoining his followers to eat pork and drink 
wine, which caused some concern to the authorities in 
Baghdad. In 1930-2 police posts were established in 
the Barzan area and the “Iraki Army was sent in to 
incorporate the area fully into the state administra- 
tion. Ahmad put up considerable resistance, but was 
eventually defeated with the help of the British 
R.A.F.; he was subsequently exiled to Turkey and 
imprisoned there, while Mulla Mustafa took over the 
effective leadership of the Barzan tribe and, in time, 
of the Kurdish movement as a whole. 

By 1936 Ahmad had returned from Turkey, and 
both the Barzani brothers were living in 
Sulaymaniyya under house arrest. Mulla Mustafa 
escaped in 1943 and returned to Barzan, where he 
raised a revolt and attempted, unsuccesfully, to per- 
suade the British authorities to convince the ‘Iraki 
government to support Kurdish autonomy. In mid- 
1945, some 14,000 ‘Iraki troops were sent to Barzan, 
and succeeded in expelling Mulla Mustafa and some 
1,200 Barzani tribesmen from ‘Irak into Persia, that 
October. Their arrival in Persia coincided with one of 
the principal events in contemporary Kurdish history, 
the foundation of the Kurdistan Democratic Party 
(KDP) in Mahabad [g.v.] and subsequently the pro- 
clamation of the Republic of Mahabad in January 
1946. The Barzanis came to form the core of the 
Republic’s army, and remained there until the over- 
throw of Mahabad in the spring of 1947; at this point 
they were chased back into ‘Irak, and in May 1947 
Mulla Mustafa and 600 followers escaped to the 
Soviet Union, where they stayed until 1958. In Mulla 
Mustafa’s absence the KDP (‘Irak) was led by 
Ibrahim Ahmad, under whom it gradually developed 
into a political as distinct from a nationalist party; the 
uneasy coexistence of these two tendencies, and Bar- 
zani’s autocratic style as a traditional tribal leader, 
was to be the cause of major rifts in the Kurdish move- 
ment in later years. 

After the Revolution of 1958, ‘Abd al-Karim 
Kasim [g.v.] and the Free Officers invited Mulla 
Mustafa to return to ‘Irak, and it seemed that a new 
era in Kurdish-‘Iraki government relations had 
begun. Unfortunately, however, although Kasim 
himself seems to have supported the idea of some form 
of autonomy for the Kurds, other Free Officers, 
especially those who were keen supporters of Arab 
unity, were less enthusiastic about making conces- 
sions in that direction. As a result, the position of 
Mulla Mustafa and the KDP was generally close to 
that of the ‘Irakt Communist Party, which was also 
profoundly suspicious of the likely implications of the 
nationalists’ professed goal of merging ‘Irak with the 
United Arab Republic of Egypt and Syria. By 1961 


relations between the government and Mulla Mustafa 
had greatly deteriorated; Barzani forces occupied 
Zakho in September and the government retaliated by 
bombing Barzan village, causing considerable loss of 
life. 

The fighting which began in 1961 continued inter- 
mittently until Mulla Mustafa and the Kurdish move- 
ment generally were defeated in March 1975. Broadly 
speaking, the ‘Iraki Kurds wanted a form of mean- 
ingful autonomy within ‘Irak, which most ‘Iraki 
governments of the period were unwilling to consider, 
since they considered that such autonomy would 
amount to a derogation of national sovereignty. In 
addition, many government ministers were either ser- 
ving or former military officers, who had seen active 
service against the Kurds in northern ‘Irak. In the 
course of the 1960s, a split, partly a clash of per- 
sonalities and partly a difference of principle, occur- 
red between Mulla Mustafa and the KDP (in the per- 
sons of Ibrahim Ahmad and his son-in-law Djalal 
Talabani), to the point where KDP units were 
fighting alongside government troops against the Bar- 
zanis. In addition, Mulla Mustafa maintained cordial 
contacts with the Shah of Persia for most of the 
period, an association which was much criticised both 
by his Kurdish opponents and by successive ‘Iraki 
governments. 

When the Ba‘th government came to power in 
1968, it began by making overtures to Mulla 
Mustafa’s Kurdish opponents, but soon realised that 
although they might be more congenial ideologically, 
the Ahmad-Talabani group had little support on the 
ground in Kurdistan. Accordingly, negotiations 
between Mulla Mustafa and the Ba‘th began at the 
end of 1969, and in March 1970 a programme for 
Kurdish autonomy was announced which was to be 
put in place by March 1974. If implemented, the 
Manifesto would have been a major step forward, but 
in fact its main function was to enable the Ba‘th to 
gain time and to establish itself sufficiently to be able 
to recast its Kurdish policy more to its own advantage 
at a later date, a purpose which it succeeded in serving 
for at least two years. Cracks soon began to appear in 
the facade, especially over the Ba‘th’s concern to 
avoid taking a census of the area, since this would 
have shown that the majority of the population 
around the Kirkuk oilfields, over which the Ba‘th 
wanted to retain its control, was Kurdish, and over 
the expulsion of many thousands of Shi‘I Kurds to 
Persia in 1971 and 1972. There were also several 
attempts to assassinate Mulla Mustafa and his sons in 
the early 1970s. 

By 1973, Mulla Mustafa had come to the conclu- 
sion that the Ba‘th did not have any serious intention 
of implementing the Manifesto. He had already 
resumed his relations with Persia, and, for the first 
time, began a serious dialogue with the United States. 
In an interview in the Washington Post in June 1973 he 
declared that the Kirkuk oilfields were the inalienable 
property of the Kurds, and offered the United States 
participation in ‘‘Kurdish oil’’ if it would only send its 
forces to assist him in his struggle against the 
‘wolves’ in Baghdad, Thus when fighting between 
the government and Kurds finally broke out in 1974, 
it was easy for the Ba‘th and its Communist sup- 
porters to criticise the Kurds for their alliance with the 
forces of ‘‘reaction and imperialism.’’ Mahabad 
became the headquarters of the “Iraki Kurdish forces, 
and there were some 30-40,000 Kurdish refugees in or 
near the city. By January 1975 the conflict had 
escalated to such a point that an all-out war between 
Persia and ‘Irak looked likely. 
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Mulla Mustafa’s miscalculation was to rely too 
heavily on Persia and the United States, especially as 
the Shah had no intention of allowing the Kurds to 
defeat the ‘Iraki Army. More pragmatic considera- 
tions prevailed, and in March 1975 Saddam Husayn 
and Muhammad Rida Shah [g.v.] signed the Algiers 
Agreement, which effectively ended Persian support 
to the Kurds in return for various border and other 
rectifications in Persia’s favour. For the time being, 
the Kurdish resistance was at an end, and 100,000 
Kurdish refugees fled to Persia. 

Mulla Mustafa went into exile in Tehran, and 
eventually died in the United States in 1979. The 
leadership of the KDP passed to his son Mas‘id, and 
Djalal Talabani left the Party to form his own move- 
ment, the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, in 1975. In 
general, Mulla Mustafa was a charismatic leader but 
far less competent as a politician; he was unable to 
adjust to the new socio-political realities experienced 
by many of his people, and too prepared to take 
undertakings on trust from Saddam Husayn and 
Muhammad Rida Shah. In his lifetime, however, no 
other Kurdish leader wielded anything approaching 
his influence. 
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AL-MUSTAFA u1-DIN ALLAH [see nizar B. AL- 

MUSTANSIR]. _ 

MUSTAFA EFENDI [see Suppl.]. 

MUSTAFA KAMIL PASHA, leader of the 
second nationalist movement in Egypt (on the 
first, see “URABi PASHA and Misr. D.7). 

The son of an Egyptian army engineer, he was born 
in Cairo on 1 Radjab 1291/14 August 1874, studied 
at the Khedivial school of law there and after taking 
his examination went to study in Toulouse, where in 
1894 he took his licence en droit. When still a student of 
18 he began his political activity and entered into per- 
sonal relations with the Khedive ‘Abbas II [g.v.]. On 
his return from France, he founded in 1894 the second 
Egyptian national party (al-Aizb al-watani) with the 
object of inducing Britain by appeals to justice to 
abandon the occupation and restore the complete 
independence of Egypt. Later, he also aimed at get- 
ting the Sudan [g.v.] handed back to Egypt and tried 
to prepare the Egyptians by modern education for 
parliamentary government. As the representative of 
his party, he spent each year a considerable time in 
Europe, especially France where he consorted with 
politicians and journalists and conducted a vigorous 
propaganda for his object. All his life he was very 
friendly with the journalist Juliette Adam; he had 
dealings with Rochefort, Drumont, Col. Marchand, 
Pierre Loti, and in 1896 had some correspondence 
with Gladstone. Later, he visited Berlin, London, 
Vienna, Budapest, Geneva and Istanbul, where he 
was highly thought of because he insisted on the 
sultan’s suzerainty over Egypt; ‘Abd al-Hamid II 
[g.v.] gave him in 1904 the title of Pasha. In Cairo, he 


founded in 1898 a school for training the youth in 
nationalist ideas, and in 1899 started the newspaper 
al-Liwa? (‘‘The Banner’’), which appeared early in 
1900, had a great success, and from 1907 appeared 
also in English and French editions. From 1902 
onwards, he published the nationalist quarterly 
Madjallat al-Liwa?. In his speeches and articles, he 
emphasised his aims with fiery eloquence; at the same 
time, he expressed his approval of the building of the 
strategic Hidjaz railway by the Ottomans and his 
sympathy with the Japanese in their war with Russia 
(1904-5). Mustafa Kamil also regularly emphasised 
the privileged position of Muslims as belonging to the 
state religion, and he recognised the sultan as caliph 
and head of Islam and thus contribued to the pan- 
Islamic movement which began early in the 20th 
century. 

The ‘‘Entente Cordiale’’ concluded on 8 April 1904 
between Britain and France was a severe blow to him 
and the nationalist party; by it France, in return for 
a free hand in Morocco, dropped its objections to the 
British occupation of Egypt. The Egyptian 
nationalists thus lost all hope of open or secret support 
from the French government and were thrown back 
upon their own resources. This situation caused 
Mustafa Kamil to redouble his energy, and in 
vigorous speeches and writings against France and 
Britain, in travelling and negotiating with statesmen 
of different lands, he endeavoured to make Egypt’s 
point of view clear. As a result of the intensity of his 
agitation, there was a breach between him and the 
Khedive ‘Abbas II (October 1904); on the other hand, 
his following in Egypt rapidly increased and began to 
be troublesome to Lord Cromer, who had so far 
treated the new nationalism created by Mustafa 
Kamil as a ‘‘quantité négligeable’’. The Dinshawa’i 
(a village near Tanta in the Delta) affair gave the 
nationalists a great stimulus; on 13 June 1906, some 
British officers out shooting were said to have 
wounded an Egyptian woman and were attacked by 
fellahin with clubs and one of the officers was killed. At 
the instigation of the British government and under 
the presidency of the Egyptian Minister of Justice, the 
Copt Butrus Ghali, a special court was set up, and this 
sentenced four fellahin to death and 17 to prison or 
flogging, and the sentence was carried out next day. 
The indignation in Egypt and Europe rose to great 
heights, and even in the British House of Commons 
the authorities were criticised. Mustafa Kamil hurried 
to London and discussed the matter with the Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, whom he 
endeavoured to convince of the necessity of recalling 
Lord Cromer and giving greater freedom to Egyp- 
tians. On this occasion, he mentioned as suitable 
representatives in a parliamentary system of govern- 
ment all those Egyptians who in the later political 
movement after the First World War played impor- 
tant parts. On his return to Egypt, through the press 
and mass meetings in which he urged Egyptians to 
unite against Britain, he gave a great stimulus to the 
nationalist movement and soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing Lord Cromer resign (in April 1907)—although 
he was by no means the only cause of this—and 
replaced by Sir Eldon Gorst. The latter adopted a 
milder tone with the Egyptians, was on good terms 
with the Khedive and endeavoured to support him 
with a newly-founded party. Mustafa Kamil attacked 
this representative of Britain vigorously also, in 
October 1907 put his National Party on a broader 
basis and summoned it to a ‘‘National Congress’, 
which met on 7 December of the same year in Cairo; 
1,017 delegates from all over Egypt appeared, and 
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after a speech by Mustafa Kamil which carried them 
away, the latter was elected life-President of the party. 
This was however his swan-song. He had been ill 
since the summer of 1906; he died on 10 February 
1908 (8 Muharram 1326) at the age of 34 of a slow 
internal trouble (intestinal tuberculosis). The rumour 
inevitably spread that he had been poisoned at British 
instigation. His funeral was an impressive expression 
of the national grief. Mustafa’s creations did not long 
survive him and his party, which produced no leader 
to equal him and was broken up by dissensions, 
gradually sank into insignificance. Although he 
obtained no positive results by his agitation, he 
prepared the way for the third and greatest nationalist 
movement (under Sa‘d Zaghlal Pasha [g.v.] from 13 
November 1918). 

In retrospect, Mustafa Kamil appears essentially as 
a demagogue and opportunist, often unscrupulous 
and giving his support to e.g. French foreign policy or 
the Khedive and then abandoning these without com- 
punction. In many ways he was a spiritual descendant 
of Djamal al-Din al-Afghani [g.v.], whose ideas he 
knew through ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim [g.v.], the orator 
and spokesman of the ‘Urabi movement of the 1880s 
(although he disliked al-Afghani’s chief disciple in 
Egypt, Muhammad ‘Abduh [q.v.]), but nevertheless 
seems to have viewed Islamic religion primarily as a 
means for the advancement of Egyptian nationalism, 
and some observers thought him basically irreligious. 
His Egyptian patriotism was nevertheless fundamen- 
tal and genuine, and the interests of what he called 
both the umma misriyya and the sha‘b misri were always 
the mainsprings of his polemics, amply warranting 
the veneration of him by the Egyptian masses. He 
stressed the solidarity of Muslims and Copts, as being 
each components of the Egyptian nation, although in 
practice, this solidarity was largely a myth; and the 
more strident of his nationalist supporters after his 
death, such as his successor as leader of the 
Nationalist Party Muhammad Farid Bey [9.v.] and, 
above all, his successor as editor of al-Liwa?, the Tuni- 
sian ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Shawish or al-Djawish, did 
much to exacerbate Muslim-Copt relations in the 
years before the First World War. Mustafa Kamil 
regarded the Syrian, Armenian, etc. immigrants into 
Egypt with suspicion, as intruders (dukhala’), seeing in 
them competitors in the professions and supporters of 
the British occupation, but he had to be more wary in 
his public attitude towards the European residents (al- 
nuzala? al-Urubtyyiin), as representatives of powers 
which needed to be placated if Egypt was to achieve 
independence. 

Of Mustafa Kamil’s numerous writings, only the 
more important can be mentioned; many of them 
were only printed after his death, some in the great 
(never completed) biography by his brother ‘Ali Bey 
Fahmi Kamil, al-Mas°ala ’l-sharkiyya (1898, 1909); 
Misr wa ’l-ihtilal al-indjlizi (collection of speeches and 
essays, Cairo 1313); Difa‘ al-misri ‘an biladihi, Cairo 
1324/1906; al-Shams al-mushrika (Cairo 1904, on the 
Russo-Japanese war); Lettres _frangaises-égyptiennes 
(Cairo 1909; also in Arabic and Eng. tr., his letters to 
Juliette Adam); Egypitiens et Anglais, Paris 1906 (speech 
of 4 July 1895 in Toulouse); Le péril anglais, Paris 
1899; What the National Party wants (Cairo 1907, speech 
of 22 Oct. 1907). See further on his writings, Sarkis, 
Mu‘djam al-matbu“at, ii, cols. 1754-5. 
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MUSTAFA KEMAL [see ataTirk]. 
MUSTAFA KEMAL PASHA [see KIRMAsTI]. 
MUSTAFA KHAYRI EFENDI, Urcipti (1283- 
1339/1867-1921), Sheykh ul-Islam of the Ottoman 
Empire. A member of an old established local 
‘ulama? family, he was born at Urgup as a son of ‘Abd 
Allah ‘Awni Efendi. Members of the family were the 
administrator of the wakf of the town’s principal 
mosque complex, the ulu dami‘ founded by 
Karamanoghlu Ibrahim Bey [see KARAMAN- 
OGHULLARI]. Khayri received his early education 
locally inter alia in Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
classical literature and calligraphy. His elder brother, 
an Inspector of Justice in the wildyet of Sivas [q.v.], 
supervised his continued schooling. In 1882 Khayrit 
came to Instanbul to study there for two years at the 
Bashkurshunlu Medrese of the Sahn-i Theman 
Medreses. He returned to Urgiip with his father and 
studied for another two years at the Yaghmuroghlu 
Medrese in Kayseri, after which he returned to Istan- 
bul at some time. In 1895 he took his édjazet and at the 
same time completed his studies at the Law School. 
His career in the ranks of the ‘I/miyye [g.v.] went 
very smoothly. In 1896 he ranked as ibtida?-« kharidi, 
and in 1897 ibtida?-i dakhil. In 1898 he was appointed 
deputy public prosecutor at the Court of First 
Instance (Bidayet Mahkemest) of the sandjak of Mar‘ash 
[g-v.]; in 1899 he was transferred as such to 
Tarabulus-i Sham [q.v.]. In 1901 he became presiding 
judge of the Criminal Division of the Court of First 
Instance of the sandjak Ladhikiyya [g.v.], then public 
prosecutor at the Central Court of First Instance of 
the province of Syria (SuRIYA). From 1904 to 1906 he 
held the same function at Monastir [see MANASTiR] 
(now Bitola). He was promoted to hareket-i dakhil rank 
and transferred to Salonica [see SELANIK] to be 
presiding judge of the Criminal Division of the Bidayet 
Mahkemesi. Here he joined the Committee of Union 
and Progress [see ITTIHAD WE TERAKKI DJEM‘IYYET!], 
and was a member of the central committee in 1908. 
After the restoration of constitutional government 
(July 1908) brought about by the Young Turk revolu- 
tion, Khayri Efendi was elected member of the 
Ottoman parliament for the sandjak of Nigde [q.v.], 
the district of his home town. He also became pro- 
fessor of Medjelle [g.v.] law at Istanbul University. It 
thus becomes clear that his ambition was not to 
remain within the restricted scope of an ‘J/miyye career 
but to join the ranks of the civil servants [see MULKIYE] 
and politicians. In fact, Khayri qualified himself more 
frequently as ‘‘Bey’’ than as ‘‘Efendi’’ by this time. 
At the reshuffle of the cabinet after the failure of the 
counter revolution of April 1909 (the so-called ‘‘31st 
March Incident’’, Turkish: 31 Mart Wak‘asi/Olayi), he 
entered the government as Minister of Justice for a 
short time. While remaining a member of parliament 
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[see MapyLis. 4. A. (i)] he took up a professorship in 
the Medreset il-Kudat (‘‘Cadis’ Training College’), 
one of the modern teaching establishments of the 
“Ilmiyye. In 1910 Khayri Bey became Minister of 
Ewkaf [see wakr]. In the absence of his colleague, he 
also acted as Minister of the Interior. During the next 
cabinet of the government led by Kiitiik Sa‘id Pasha 
(g.v.], he was President of the Council of State and 
acting Minister of Education. In 1913 he was re- 
elected for the third time as member of parliament for 
Nigde. He became again Minister of Ewkaf. During 
this time he actively occupied himself with the 
reorganisation along modern lines of the educational 
institutions of the “Z/miyye and the administration of 
the Ewkaf Ministry. 

On 16 March 1914 (Rabi* II 1332), Khayri 
Bey/Efendi also became sheykh iil-Islam in the cabinet 
of the Grand Vizier Sa‘id Halim Pasha (1913-17). 
Thus it fell to him to issue the ill-famed fatwa sanction- 
ing the djthad-1 ekber (the ‘‘Great Holy War’’—made 
in Germany according to the Dutch Islamologist C. 
Snouck Hurgronje) against Russia, Great Britain, 
France and their allies (14 November 1914/25 Dhu ’I- 
Hidjdja 1332) (photograph in Mufassal Osmanl: tartht, 
vi, 3522, Istanbul 1963; text in transcript in Altunsu, 
245 f.). On 25 April 1916/20 Djumada II 1334, he 
resigned, according to some because of the lavish style 
of living of the leading Unionists, which he found 
morally unacceptable at the time when the majority of 
the Sultan’s subjects were suffering the hardships of 
war. Khayri Efendi now became a member of the 
Ottoman Senate. 

At the end of the war, he became Minister of Justice 
in the government formed by Ahmed ‘Izzet Pasha 
{see ‘tzzer PasHA (Furgac)]. Together with other 
leading Unionists, such as Djawid [q.v.] Bey and Fethi 
Bey [see oxyar, ‘ALi FETHI], he had to resign on 19 
November 1918. On 4 March 1919, together with 
many politicians of the Unionist régime, he was 
arrested. Before a court-martial was held, he and 
other members of parliament were deported by the 
British authorities to Malta. Because of ill health he 
was released early and transported to Rome for treat- 
ment. From there, together with Huseyin Raghib 
(Baydur], he went on to Antalya whence Shaykh 
Ahmad al-Sanusi was to bring him to Urgiip. How- 
ever, Mustafa Kemal Pasha (Atattirk [g.v.]) invited 
him to Ankara to take a seat in the Grand National 
Assembly. Khayri Efendi excused himself with the 
argument that his links with the former Unionist 
leaders would be an embarassment for the Ankara 
government. However, he expressed his loyalty to the 
nationalists’ cause and promised to support Mustafa 
Kemal’s struggle. Thereupon Khayri Efendi retired 
from public life and settled down in the town of his 
ancestors. He died at Urgip on 1 Dhu’l-Kada 1339/7 
July 1921. He lies buried there next to the Great 
Mosque (Karamanoghlu Ibrahim Djami‘i). His son 
Suat Hayri Urgiplii (b. Damascus, 1903, d. Istanbul, 
1981), a prominent lawyer and politician, was a 
member of parliament, government minister, 
ambassador and Prime Minister of Turkey 1965-6 
and again in 1972. 
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MUSTAFA KHAZNADAR (1817-78), Tunisian 
official. A mamluk of Greek origin originally called 
George Kalkias Stravelakis, he became a convert to 
Islam. He was born at Kardamila in the island of 
Chios, where his father Stephanis had been killed in 
the massacres of 1821, taken as a slave at an unknown 
date and brought to Izmir, sold at Istanbul and then 
re-sold at Tunis, where he was brought to the court 
during the reign of Husayn Bey (1824-35). Husayn 
brought up the young mamluk in the circle of his own 
nephew Ahmad (b. 1806), and links which were 
almost brotherly grew up between the two. The prince 
appointed for him two tutors, the shaykhs Abii Zayd 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kamil, a Maliki, and Mustafa Ba 
Ghazli, a Hanafi, who taught him Arabic and 
inculcated the bases of Islamic culture (cf. Ibn Abi ’1- 
Diyaf, Jthaf, vi, 179). Although he retained memories 
of his Greek origin, Mustafa had completely forgotten 
his native language; but he understood Italian, which 
was currently spoken at the Husaynid court of Bardo. 

Mustafa was an intelligent, open-minded person 
and remarkably adaptable to circumstances, hence by 
the age of 20 succeeded in raising himself to the 
highest rank in the state; he was to retain power for 
36 years. He would probably have kept this till his 
death at Tunis in 1878 if the French agents’ interven- 
tion had not brought about his fall on 21 October 
1873. 

The characteristic feature of his career is that he 
was successively prime minister to three Beys, Ahmad 
(1837-55), M’hammad (1855-9) and Muhammad al- 
Sadik (1859-73), and one can speak about a 
progressively-increasing share of the power held by 
him, whilst at the same time he managed to leave the 
ruler under the impression that he was the real 
master. With certain qualifications, this seems to hold 
good for all three of the Beys whom he served. 

From the outset, Ahmad Bey selected him to be his 
personal secretary and adviser, and promoted him to 
be treasurer of the state finances (khaznadar)—this last 
position not being a surprising one, since he was 
already in charge of the prince’s personal finances 
before his investiture. He took up office on 10 Radjab 
1253/10 October 1837, and speedily assumed the title 
of prime minister, holding this till the Bey’s death on 
14 Ramadan 1271/30 May 1855. 

For these 18 years, he strove to raise his office in 
importance, without however making any apparent 
change in the governmental system. At the time of the 
first regulation of the currency in 1847, his signature 
appears on the notes issued then at the side of the 
Bey’s, as if they were co-rulers. Also, he had enough 
influence over the Bey to dissuade him from condem- 
ning a provincial deputy-governor to death. It is true 
that his marriage to the Bey’s sister Kulthiim brought 
with it family connections which favoured his 
interventions. 

The case of M’hammad Bey brings with it differing 
modes of action. To begin with, Mustafa Khaz- 
nadar’s position suffered an eclipse, but the buying 
over with gold of the Bey’s old retainers and his skill 
in apparently adapting himself to the new sovereign’s 
ways allowed him to remain in power. Nevertheless, 
the tone of their mutual relations was very different 
from the one prevailing during the previous reign. It 
is true that when he threw himself at the Bey’s feet to 
seek pardon for an old soldier condemned to death 
without a trial for immorality, M’hmmad Bey brus- 
quely repelled him: ‘‘A man of this low breed should 
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not have pardon sought for him by someone of your 
rank’’ (cf. Ibn Abi ’l-Diyaf, Zthaf, vii, 197). It seems 
that he was conscious of suffering to a certain extent 
from his lack of real lineage (nasab), and the episode 
of the decoration (zbid., vii, 219-20) throws a vivid 
light on this aspect of his psychology. 

Moreover, when M’hammad Bey issued a new gold 
coinage, the name of his Khaznadar was no longer 
associated with his own (zbid., vii, 201); hence it is not 
surprising that shortly before his death on 24 Safar 
1276/22 September 1859, M’hammad had ceased to 
repose trust in him. 

The case of Muhammad al-Sadik Bey is much 
clearer. Confidence may be placed in pieces of 
evidence which assert that Mustafa Khaznadar 
secured a kind of magical ascendancy over the Bey. 
His tactics are defined as follows: he flattered the ruler 
and encouraged him in his vices in order to divert him 
from the reality of power and to leave him the mere 
shadow of his title, and he organised a network of acts 
of collusion among his entourage. Duchesne de 
Bellecourt, the French Consul-General at Tunis, saw 
in Mustafa Khaznadar, in September 1865, the real 
absolute ruler of the land. How could one doubt this, 
when it was averred that he had been able to organise 
a minor palace revolution in order to place his par- 
tisans and confidants in positions of power—the 
Ministries of the Interior, of War and of the Navy? 
He held personally, in addition to his post as prime 
minister, two ministries, sc. Foreign Affairs and 
Finance (cf. J. Ganiage, Les origines du Protectorat, 280). 

In regard to foreign policy, it may be noted that in 
general, he followed a seesaw policy balanced between 
the consuls of France and Britain, justifiable for the 
maintenance of his country’s independence, and his 
eulogist Ed. Desfossés defends him warmly on this 
point. He states that ‘‘He resisted the intrigues and 
threats of the Porte, England, France and Italy, and 
knew how to prevent his country’s occupation by 
foreign troops and to preserve his sovereign’s integrity 
and independence”’ (Affaires d’Onient, la disgrace de Stdt 
Moustapha..., 16). Desfossés observes also that as a 
Greek, he had no natural leaning towards Turkey, 
and under Ahmad Bey, he seems to have been in 
agreement with his master to resist the Porte’s preten- 
tions in treating the Bey as a vassal and demanding an 
annual tribute. Fear of seeing France, henceforth 
established in Algeria, invade Tunisia, led him to seek 
support in the French side in order to prevent this 
danger. In practice, from 1856 onwards, he felt the 
influence of Britain through his cordial relations with 
the British Consul Richard Wood, whilst after 
December 1864, the date of the ending of the rebellion 
led by ‘Ali b. Ghadahum [see IBN GHIDHAHUM in 
Suppl.], he was led to favour a restoration of the 
French influence, if only in order to keep his own 
position. It was nevertheless Wood who advised him 
to resume relations with the Porte and to ask Sultan 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz for the ferman regulating relations with 
the Bey promised in 1864 and which he had aban- 
doned in the face of firm French opposition (cf. 
Ganiage, op. cit., 415-19). It seems that one may 
assume foreign policy, with its many fluctuations, to 
have been directed by Mustafa Khaznadar, more or 
less affected, according to the circumstances, by the 
interventions of the French and British Consuls. The 
Beys themselves seem to have made few decisive 
initiatives of their own in this respect. 

Concerning internal policy, three facts are of note. 
The first one, of juridical significance, involves the 
granting of the first Tunisian constitution. A coalition 
of the French and British consuls led Mustafa Khaz- 


nadir to impress on the Bey the need for this reform, 
aimed largely at establishing for him a liberal reputa- 
tion in the European nations’ eyes. M’hammad Bey 
on 9 September 1857, before an assembly of all the 
dignitaries of the nations, announced his intention of 
granting to his people a constitution and enumerated 
the main principles of a Basic Agreement, ‘Afd al- 
aman, which was to link the ruler with his subjects and 
act as the basis of the constitution [see pusTor. 
Tunisia]. This constitution was proclaimed in 
January 1861 and put into effect on the following 23 
April, and it was intended to legalise and confirm 
Mustafa Khaznadar’s supreme power. It led to the 
formation of a Supreme Council of 60 members, in 
which all power, influence and riches were concen- 
trated. The constitution was only a smoke-screen to 
mask the accumulation of all power by the mamliiks to 
the detriment of the mass of Tunisian countrymen. 
All these considerations led to the revolt en masse of 
Tunisia in 1864. 

The second fact is of a social nature and concerns 
this rebellion. It was in fact in regard to this rising of 
the tribes under SAli b. Ghadahum in April 1864 that 
Mustafa Khaznadar plunged in affairs up to his neck, 
almost single-handed, since the Bey gave the impres- 
sion of being absent. He put into practice an 
ingenious policy of dissociation which helped to make 
the tribal movement crumble and caused a multitude 
of rivalries. At the time of pacification, he promised 
an amnesty, cut the tithe (‘ushur) on cereals by a half 
and proceeded to nominate native Tunisian kddis 
instead of mamliks; but in reality, he was defending 
his own position as prime minister, directly 
threatened. 

The third fact, of a financial nature, can be 
summed up as a falling into debt followed by two 
loans. The state of debt was characterised by 
payments only intermittently to officials, the army, 
and the contractors to and creditors of the govern- 
ment, who were paid with tadhkiras which were not 
honoured. In order to save the country’s finances, 
Mustafa Khaznadar had recourse to a double loan, 
one in 1863 and one in 1865, which both had 
catastrophic consequences. The reply to bankruptcy 
was the setting-up of an international financial com- 
mission (France, Britain and Italy) with Khayr al-Din 
[q.v.] as President and the Inspector-General of the 
French finances, Francois Villet, as Vice-President 
(from 1869 to 1874). The latter, in two notes 
addressed to the Quai d’Orsay, drew up an indict- 
ment severely accusing Mustafa Khaznadar of a vast 
operation aimed at pillaging the funds of the Tunisian 
state. 

The difficulty of making an impartial judgment 
here, given the extensive camouflage over the 
numerous financial speculations, remains great, but it 
seems impossible to exculpate the prime minister. 
Desfossés’ arguments seem highly inconsistent. 
Nevertheless, it would be hazardous to place the 
entire blame on Mustafa Khaznadar and to exempt 
from censure the three Beys and all the high officials 
in the government, those involved in or associated 
with the abuses in some degree or other. On 21 
October 1873 Mustafa Khaznadar suffered a com- 
plete disgracing; he was deprived of all his offices and 
dignities and was arrested and confined in his palace 
at Tunis on the accusation of malversation of 80 
million francs of state funds. 

The ultimate appreciation of Mustafa Khaznadar’s 
career must be this: that he used his subtle intelligence 
to secure such an ascendancy over three Beys of 
Tunisia in the 19th century and that his suppleness in 
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adapting himself to the shifting realities of the period 
allowed him to keep himself in power, whilst at the 
same time concealing from superficial observers the 
real mainspring of his behaviour, sc. his avid love of 
gold, which presented a target for the criticisms of 
contemporaries. 

Bibliography: J. Ganiage, Les ortgines du Protec- 
torat francais en Tunisie (1861-1881), Paris 1959; A. 
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ed. of the ch. on Ahmad Bey by Abdesselem, Tunis 
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MUSTAFA PASHA, BAYRAKDAR or 

SALEMDAR, Ottoman Turkish grand vizier in 
1808, was the son of a wealthy Janissary at Rustuk, 
born about 1750. 

He distinguished himself in the war with Russia 
under Mustafa III, and acquired in these years the 
surname of bayrakdar ‘‘standard-bearer’’. After the 
war he lived on his estates near Rustuk, and acquired 
the semi-official position of a‘yan (q.v.] of Hezargrad 
and later of Rustuk. With other a‘yans he took part in 
an action against the government at Edirne, but 
became finally a reliable supporter of the government. 
Having already received the honorary offices of kapidj’ 
bashf and of mir akhur, he was, in 1806, promoted to 
the rank of Pasha of Silistria and at the same time was 
appointed ser-‘asker on the Danube frontier against the 
advancing Russian army. This made him one of the 
most influential men in Rim-ili. He had become a 
zealous supporter of Selim III’s reform policy and, 
after that sultan’s deposition, it was to him that the 
enemies of the new reactionary government turned. 
In June 1808 he was joined by the dismissed ka?im- 
makam of the grand vizierate in Istanbul, Tayyar 
Pasha; from Rustuk they went to Edirne, where they 
joined forces with the grand vizier Celebi Mustafa 
Pasha. So the entire Rumelian army marched against 
the capital, where they dictated their will to the sultan 
Mustafa IV (23 July). On 26 July Bayrakdar was 
appointed commander in chief and on 28 July, after 
having taken by force the sultan’s seal from the weak 
grand vizier, he marched with his troops to the palace 
of the sultan, under the pretext of bringing back the 
holy standard of the prophet. At first he was allowed 
only to enter the first court of the seray, while Mustafa 
IV —who had been absent— returned in haste from 
the seaside. As Bayrakdar had made known his inten- 
tion of restoring Selim III to the throne, Mustafa had 
just time to have his predecessor killed. But 
immediately afterwards he was himself deposed and 
Bayrakdar now recognised Mahmud II [g.v.] as 
sultan. 

After this began the short personal régime of 
Bayrakdar Mustafa Pasha as grand vizier. He had a 
number of the supporters of the former sultan 
executed, arranged a magnificent funeral for Selim III 
and began to form a corps of troops called this time 
nizamlt “asker [see NIZAM-I DJEDID]. At the same time he 
summoned a great imperial conference in the capital, 
to which all the high-placed officials of the empire 
were invited. Many of them answered the appeal and 
subscribed to the extensive programme of reforms 
which the grand vizier laid before them in a solemn 
meeting in the first days of October and which was 


also approved of by a fatwa of the mufti. But the 
precipitation with which the new measures were taken 
in hand and the tactless procedure in the abolition of 
long-established abuses, made him ever more 
unpopular. The influential ‘udama? were also alienated 
by the exaggerated reforming zeal. His only support 
were his Rumelian troops and a small number of 
friends, such as Begdji Efendi and Ramiz Pasha, 
together with Kadi Pasha of Karaman, who had 
remained in the capital after the imperial conference. 
Matters came to a head on 14 November 1808, in the 
last days of Ramadan 1222, by a rebellion of the 
Janissaries. The night following that day they sur- 
rounded the grand vizier’s residence and set the 
quarter on fire. Bayrakdar, surprised by the fire, saw 
no way of escape; he hid himself in a tower of his 
palace, where his body was found three days after- 
wards, after the fire was quenched. The rumour had 
been spread that Bayrakdar had escaped, which had 
caused much uncertainty. 

The grand vizier was buried in the fortress of Yedi 
Kule, where his bones were dug up in 1911 during 
railway works; they were transported to the mosque of 
Zayneb Sultan. 

Although brief, Mustafa Pasha Bayrakdar’s 
vizierate was important in that he revived aspects of 
the modernisation programme envisaged by Selim 
III, e.g. by reviving in effect the Nizam-? Dyedid as the 
Segban-¢ Dyedid, by working towards removal of the 
abuses connected with the Janissaries and by confirm- 
ing the rights and privileges of the a‘Syan and derebey 
[q.v.] classes in the provinces of the empire. A period 
of reaction followed, but over the next eighteen years, 
Mahmid II was cautiously able to bring about the 
overthrow of the Janissaries in 1826 (the so-called 
wak‘a-yi khayriyye ‘‘auspicious event’’) and the 
transformation of the army in the direction of a 
modern force. 
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_ Q.H. Kramers-(C.E. Boswortu]) 

MUSTAFA PASHA, BUSHATLI (1797-1860), 
Ottoman statesman of Albanian origin, son of 
Mehmed Asaf Pasha and nephew of the renowned 
Kara Mahmtd Pasha Ishkodrali Bushatl? [¢.v.]; this 
last article will provide information on the controver- 
sies regarding the origin of this family. For the 
eminence of the Bushatli, at Ishkodra, dating from 
the first half of the 12th/18th century and achieved 
through the efforts of Mehmed Pasha Bushatli and his 
successors, see ARNAWUTLUK, at vol. I, 656a. 

Born on 27 Ramadan 1211/26 March 1797, 
Mustafa Pasha made rapid progress in his career: 
appointed to a post in the mutasarr#flik of Ishkodra in 
1225/1810, he became weziy in 1227/1812. His 
administrative and military career, and in particular 
the campaigns conducted on behalf of the Porte 
against ‘Ali Pasha Tependelenli [9.v.] and against the 
Greek insurrection in 1823, as well as his passive 
stance in the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-9, are 
surveyed at length by M. Cavid Baysun in his article 
s.v. IA, viii, 727-30, usefully summarising passages 
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drawn from various Ottoman historians (Lutfi, in 
particular). 

Opposed to the reforms which sultan Mahmiad IT 
intended to introduce (which threatened to deprive 
him of his hereditary privileges), and driven by per- 
sonal ambitions, which Albanian historians now inter- 
pret as manifestations of Albanian nationalism (cf. 
S.N. Nagi, Pashalléku i Shkodrés ne vitet e para té shek. xix 
(1796-1831), Tirana 1896), he rebelled against the 
Ottoman power. He is known to have established 
“culpable”? relations, on the one hand with 
discontented Bosnian Muslims and the pasha of Egypt 
Muhammad ‘SAIi [q.v.], and on the other hand with 
the Serbian prince Milo§ Obrenovié (Drag. M. 
Pavlovié, Pokret u Bosnit i u Albanii protiv reforama 
Mahmuda II, Belgrade 1913, chs. viii and ix; M. 
Gavrilovié, Milos Obrenovié, Belgrade 1908-12, iii, 91- 
6, 102-14, 124-6, 332-50, 361), and the prince-bishop 
of Montenegro, the distinguished poet Petar II 
Petrovié Njego§ (these latter relations were however to 
be thwarted by the Russian consul in Dubrovnik, J. 
Gagié). 

After initial successes (the temporary capture of 
Nish, of Skoplje and of Sofia), the rebel troops of 
Mustafa Pasha were defeated in April 1831, in the 
mountainous region of Babuna near Prilep, by 
Ottoman armies commanded by the grand vizier 
Mustafa Reshid Pasha [g.v.] in person. Surrounded 
at Ishkodra, Mustafa Pasha remained defiant for a 
few more months, but was eventually forced to sur- 
render. He was taken to Istanbul, where he lived for 
a time in the vicinity of the Suleymaniyye mosque, 
before being allowed to rejoin the Ottoman 
administration, under the reign of ‘Abd al-Medjid I. 
He then served, from 1846 onwards, as governor 
(wali) in various locations (Bolu, Kastamonu, Adana, 
Mar‘ash, Konya, etc.) and even returned in 1853 to 
Rumelia as governor of Herzegovina. 

He died in Medina on 7 Dha ’Il-Ka‘da 1276/27 
May 1860, having been a member of the brotherhood 
dervish order of the Mewlewis (Mawlawiyya [g.2.]). 

His property, which had been confiscated at the 
time of his defeat in 1831, was returned to his sons in 
1865. One of the latter, a renowned poet and scholar, 
Hasan Hakki, was wali of Aleppo; another, Mahmud 
Pasha (1824-70) served in the Ottoman administra- 
tion in Rumelia, in particular, at Novi Pazar and in 
Herzegovina. 

It should be emphasised, in conclusion, that there 
exist at least three different approaches to the career 
and biography of Mustafa Pasha Bushatli: that of 
ancient and modern Turkish historians; that of the 
Yugoslav historians mentioned above (to which 
should be added the article MUsTAFA PASHA BUSHATLi 
by F. Bajraktarevic in EJ’), and, finally, that of 
modern and contemporary Albanian historians. 
Regarding these last, it is a case of an increasingly 
‘habitual’? tendency, to which one should merely 
draw attention. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(A. Popovic) 

MUSTAFA PASHA, KAPLAN [see KAPLAN 
MUSTAFA PASHA in Suppl.]. ae 

MUSTAFA PASHA, KARA _ SHAHIN, 
Ottoman governor (beylerbeyt) of Yemen and 
Egypt in the mid-10th/16th century. A Bosnian 
recruited through the dewshirme [g.v.], Mustafa was 
trained in the inner palace (enderiin [q.v.]) service and 
thereafter held a number of minor posts. Although he 
is said to have gained fame during the Persian cam- 
paigns, the claim by the author of Sigjll-i ‘Othmanit 
that he was beylerbeyi of Erzurum in 951/1544-5 and, 


four years later, of Diyar Bakr, and that he subse- 
quently was tutor (lala) to Prince Bayezid (d. 
969/1561), appears uncorroborated and may be owing 
to that author’s having confused him with Lala 
Mustafa Pasha (d. 988/1580 [see MUSTAFA PASHA, 
LaLa]). 

Mustafa was named to succeed the late Mustafa 
Pasha al-Nashshar [q.v.] as beylerbeyi of Yemen in 
early 963/1556 while serving as sandjak beyi of Ghazza. 
Two of his sons, Ridwan and Bahram, later were 
governors of Yemen too, and the latter accompanied 
his father on this occasion. Mustafa administered 
Yemen for four-and-a-half years, yet the sources 
report little about him there beyond mentioning his 
popularity. He was observed to have valued the com- 
pany of religious scholars, and this may account for 
his having aroused Zaydi susceptibilities when in 
964/1557 he attempted to have the Shit formula hayya 
‘ala khayr al-‘amal deleted from the adhan [q.v.]. The 
silence of the Arabic chroniclers suggests that Mustafa 
Pasha avoided all contact with al-Mutahhar [@. 2. ], the 
Zaydi leader. 

Kara Shahin Mustafa Pasha was recalled to Istan- 
bul in Radjab 967/April 1560. Documents show that 
he was considered for governorships of Aleppo and 
Rim; but with the death of Khadim SAIt Pasha the 
governor of Egypt, Mustafa was appointed his suc- 
cessor on | Rabi‘ I 968/20 November 1560. Although 
he held this office until Djumada II 971/January- 
February 1564, the Egyptian chroniclers are silent on 
his activities except for the comment by one (al- 
Khallak) that he was cruel and tyranical. He 
apparently died shortly after this tenure. 

Bibliography: See that for MUSTAFA PASHA AL- 

NASHSHAR, _ . (J.R. BLACKBURN) 

MUSTAFA PASHA, KOPRULU [see képriicii]. 

MUSTAFA PASHA, LALA, famous Ottoman 
commander of the 10th/i6th century, d. 
988/1580. The date of his birth is not given. 

He was a native of Sokol, and began his service in 
the imperial palace. He rose in rank under the grand 
vizier Ahmed (960-2/1553-5), but was not in favour 
with the latter’s successor Riistem Pasha, who made 
him in 963/1556 Jala to prince Selim with the object of 
ruining him. The outcome of this nomination was the 
contrary of what was expected; Mustafa became the 
chief originator of the intrigues by which Selim came 
into conflict with his brother Bayezid and which ended 
with Bayezid’s execution in Persia [see seLIm 11]. After 
these events, Riistem Pasha managed to relegate the 
intriguer in administrative functions to different parts 
of the empire; for eight years he was walt in 
Damascus. Nor was his compatriot from Bosnia, the 
grand vizier Sokollu Mehmed Pasha, favourably 
disposed to Mustafa, but in the beginning of 1569 
Sultan Selim II called back his former Jala as kubbe 
weziri in the capital. Very soon afterwards, Sokollu 
appointed him ser-‘asker in the Yemen; Mustafa went 
to Cairo to take charge of his command, but here he 
became involved in serious disputes with the wal: 
Sinan Pasha over the equipment of his army. The end 
was that Sinan was appointed in Mustafa’s stead and 
the latter had to return to Istanbul. Sultan Selim’s 
protection saved him from death, and in the begin- 
ning of the following year he was appointed again ser- 
‘asker of the army destined for the conquest of the 
island of Cyprus. Lala Mustafa Pasha led this 
memorable campaign with complete success; Nicosia 
was taken in Safar 978/July 1570, while Famagusta 
surrendered in Rabi* I 979/August 1571. With the 
surrender of this town is connected the brutal and 
cruel execution of the Venetian commander 
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Bragadino. After his return, he became a serious can- 
didate for the grand vizierate, should Sokollu disap- 
pear from the scene. His only rival was Sinan Pasha. 
When in 985/1577 the war with Persia broke out [see 
MURAD ut], both were appointed ser-‘asker, but, on 
account of Sinan’s arrogant character, the latter’s 
appointment had to be withdrawn. In April, Lala 
Mustafa began his campaign in Georgia, fought the 
memorable victory of Caldir (Djumada IT 986/August 
1578) and took Tiflis besides a number of other towns. 
These military glories did not bring him to the ambi- 
tion of his life. After Sokollu’s assassination, 
Riistem’s son-in-law Ahmed Pasha had been made 
grand vizier and, on the latter’s death in Rabi‘ I 
988/May 15870, it was Sinan [g.v.] who got the 
sultan’s seal. Lala Mustafa died in Ramadan/October 
of the same year and was buried in the court of the 
mosque at Eyytb. 

Apart from the unquestionably important events in 
which he played a prominent part, Lala Mustafa 
Pasha has a particular importance in Ottoman 
historiography because the historian ‘Ali [g.v.] had 
been attached to his person as scribe since the begin- 
ning of his career. Therefore his able, but intriguing 
and reckless, character is known better than that of 
many other Turkish statesmen or generals. By his 
marriage with the grand-daughter of the last Mamlik 
sultan Kangawh al-Ghawri [q.v.], he was a very 
wealthy man, who, notwithstanding his reputed 
avarice, founded several mosques (as in Erzeriim) and 
many buildings of public utility in the different places 
where he resided as governor. 

Bibliography: The chief Turkish source is, as 
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MUSTAFA PASHA at-NASHSHAR, twice 

Ottoman governor (beylerbeyt) of Yemen in the 
mid-10th/16th century. 

A saddler (sarragj) with the Ottoman army that con- 
quered Egypt in 923/1517, he used the wealth he 
obtained through plundering the treasury of Kha?in 
Ahmed Pasha [q.v.], the rebellious Ottoman governor 
of Egypt (929-31/1523-5), to win the favour of Dawid 
Pasha, a later governor of that province (945-56/1538- 
49). The latter appointed him commander of the 
annual Egyptian pilgrimage caravan (amir al-hadjd)) 
for 945/1539, a position he held more than once 
subsequently. It was apparently in discharging this 
function that Mustafa gained the epithet al-Nashshar 
“the sawyer’’ through his habit of having captured 
brigands sawn in two. When two months later his 
viceregal patron secured him the governorship of 
Yemen, Mustafa arrived at Zabid in late 947 or early 
948/1540-1 and was the first Ottoman incumbent 
there to have the rank and title of beylerbeyi and pasha. 
His five-year term embraced the supplying of troops 
and weapons from Yemen to Somali Muslims in con- 
flict with Portuguese-supported Abyssinians (948- 
9/1542); the recovery of northern Tihama from one of 
the Zaydi imam’s sons (950/1543); and a bold but 
unsuccessful initiative to capture San‘a?, the imdm’s 


capital (951/1544). 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, VII 


Mustafa Pasha returned to Egypt in 952-3/1545-6, 
served briefly as ka?im-makadm (acting governor) there 
during 956/1549, and was back in Yemen in 958/1551 
heading a special mission which early next year 
gained, in uneasy collaboration with Ozdemir Pasha, 
the Ottoman governor (956-62/1549-54), recognition 
of Ottoman suzerainty by al-Mutahhar [g.v.], the 
Zaydi leader. His second term as beylerbeyi of Yemen 
began in early 962/late 1554, but was cut short by his 
death at Zabid five or six months later. Mustafa Pasha 
al-Nashshar appears best remembered as the beplerbeyt 
whose considerable experience as amir al-hadjd) for 
Egypt led him to institute the first annual pilgrims’ 
caravan to Mecca from Ottoman Yemen. 
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Ottoman Turkish by Ahmed Rashid, 7arikh-1 Yemen 
ve San‘a, Istanbul 1291/1874-5, i, 75, 80, 95-107. 
Additional early works are those of al-Mawza‘l, al- 
Ihsan, ed. al-Hibshi, San‘a? n.d., 32-3, and Yahya 
b. al-Husayn, Ghayat al-amani, ed. ‘Ashtr, Cairo 
1968, ii, 688-90, 708-12, 715-19, in Arabic, and of 
Petewi, Tarikh, Istanbul 1283/1866-7, i, 38, and 
Minedjdjim Bashi, iii, 213, 238 f., 241-3, in 
Turkish. Fairly accurate dates for al-Nashshar’s 
second term in Yemen and for Kara Shahin’s 
tenures in both Yemen and Egypt can be deter- 
mined from existing Ottoman Mihimme documents. 
Two informative Egyptian chronicles (in Turkish) 
are al-Khallak, Tarikh-1 Misr, and ‘Abd al-Karim, 
Tarikh-i Misr (both in ms. only). 

Secondary materials include Wiistenfeld, 
Jemen, Gottingen 1884, 8-9; Stdjill-i SOthmani, iv, 
373-5 (faulty); al-Djurafi, al-Muktataf, Cairo 1951, 
89; Zabara, A*immat al-Yaman, Ta‘izz 1372/1952, 
440-6, 449-53; M. Salim, al-Fath al-‘Uthméni al- 
awwal li ’l-Yaman, Cairo 1969, 157, 184-90, 194, 
203-6; N.A. Asrar, Kdniini Sultan Stileyman devrinde 
Osmanit devletinin dini styasett ve Islam alemi, Istanbul 
1972, 230-5; and H. Yavuz, Yemen’de Osmanl 
hdkimiyeti (1517-1571), Istanbul 1984, 54, 59-61. 

2 {J.R. BLacksurn) 
MUSTAFA PASHA, RESHID [see rEsHip]. 
MUSTAGHANIM (Mostaganem), a coastal 

town in Algeria, 8 miles E. of the mouth of the 
Shelif (5’ E. long. Greenwich). It does not occupy the 
site of any known ancient town. There is no natural 
harbour here; two capes, not particularly well marked 
(Khariba and Salamander), leave vessels without 
protection against winds from the north and west. It 
is therefore not as a port that al-Bakri (5th/11th cen- 
tury) mentions Mostaganem for the first time. He 
describes it as a town situated ‘‘not far from the sea’’ 
(it is less than a mile away) living on the products of 
its rich territory, notably the cotton plantations. From 
this time onwards it was surrounded by a wall which 
strengthened its natural defences. The old town 
occupies a triangular plateau formed by the sharp 
bend of the ‘Ayn Sefra, and the wall runs along the 
top of the ravine. On the point of this natural 
stronghold, the Almoravid Yusuf b. Tashfin is said to 
have built in 475/1082 a fortress which was later called 
Burdj al-Mahal, from the name of one of the tribes of 
the neighbourhood, and which became a prison. Like 
the other towns of the coast, Nedroma or Algiers, 
Mostaganem was probably given a small Almoravid 
garrison. Thus strengthened, the town would serve as 
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a place of refuge against an attack from the sea and 
the Berber tribes of the hinterland, who belonged for 
the most part to the Maghrawa [g.v.] confederation, 
could be kept at a distance. It must thus have 
developed to some extent. In the middle of the 
6th/12th century, al-Idrisi tells us that it had bazaars 
and baths; he emphasises the abundance of the water 
which irrigated the gardens and orchards and drove 
mills. 

The name of Mostaganem does not figure in history 
throughout all this period when the Almohads in 
theory held the central Maghrib. The decline of the 
Almohads enabled the Maghrawa [g.v.] to become 
complete masters of the country. In 665/1267 and 
669/1271 the Zayyanid sultan of Tlemcen, 
Yaghmurdasan, reduced these turbulent tribes and 
incorporated their lands in the empire which he had 
founded. In 680/1281 he entrusted the government of 
Mostaganem to one of his cousins, al-Za‘im b. 
Yahya, a descendant of one of the collateral branches 
of the family of the Bani Zayyan, in spite of the lack 
of confidence he had in those relatives whom he had 
deprived of the throne. These fears proved well- 
founded. Al-Za‘im, having roused the Maghrawa to 
rebel, declared himself independent. Yaghmurasan 
had to march on Mostaganem; he blockaded the town 
strictly and the rebel surrendered after obtaining per- 
mission to cross to Spain. 

Like all the coast region, Mostaganem in 735 or 
736/1335-6 passed to the Marinid Abu ’Il-Hasan, who 
was engaged in the siege of Tlemcen. In 742/1340 the 
victorious sultan built a mosque in Mostaganem. We 
have an inscription attesting this foundation of the 
interregnum of the Moroccan princes. Regained by 
the sultans of Tlemcen, the town suffered disastrously 
from their weakness. The Suwayd Arabs of the great 
Zughba confederation became undisputed masters of 
the whole district. Mostaganem led a precarious 
existence. Leo Africanus at the beginning of the 
10th/16th century says that it occupied only a third of 
its former area. He credits it with 1,500 hearths, but 
tells us however of the weavers and of the roadstead 
to which ships from Europe came. He says the river 
runs ‘‘through the city’’, which shows that in addition 
to the old stronghold on the left bank there were now 
quarters on the right bank. In the Turkish period we 
know of two suburbs: Tidjdit (the New) and Matmur 
(the Silo). In 922/1516 Khayr al-Din [9.v.] con- 
siderably strengthened its defences. Shaw at the 
beginning of the 18th century speaks of the citadel (the 
Fort of the East?) which, built on a height, com- 
manded the town and vicinity. In 1830 the garrison 
consisted of some hundreds of Turks and Kulughlis. 
The French took them into their service and put them 
under the command of the Ka?id Ibrahim. Distrusting 
the loyalty of the latter and thinking he had an agree- 
ment with the Madjahir, an unsubdued tribe of the 
neighbourhood, General Desmichels occupied the 
town in 1833, The troops whom he stationed there 
were attacked by ‘Abd al-KAdir [¢.v.]. The vexatious 
results of the treaty signed by Desmichels with the 
amir forced Clauzel to retake Mostaganem (1835). 
Under Bugeaud, Mostaganem became the point of 
disembarkation and the centre of operations against 
‘Abd al-Kadir. It was there that in 1847 the first bat- 
talion of Algerian Tirailleurs (Turcos) was raised, and 
the town subsequently became an important centre 
for recruiting native troops. 

Mostaganem has developed considerably since the 
early days of the French occupation; in 1960 it had 
65,000 inhabitants. Its harbour, which owes nothing 
to nature, has been improved by two jetties which still 
afford only a rather mediocre shelter for shipping. 
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MUSTAHABB (a.), ‘‘recommendable’’, cor- 
responds largely with mandub ‘‘recommended’’, one 
of five descriptions for human acts [see sHART‘A]. 

MUSTA‘IDD KHAN, Munammap _ SAKi, 
historian of Mughal India. Born about 
1961/1650, he was brought up as an adopted son by 
Muhammad Bakhtawar Khan, whom he faithfully 
assisted in various capacities. After the death of his 
patron he passed into the service of Awrangzib [g.z. ]. 
In the reign of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah I (1118- 
24/1707-12 [g.v.]), he became the secretary of “Indyat 
Allah Khan, son of Mirza Shukr Allah, the minister 
of Bahadur Shah, and by his desire Musta‘idd Khan 
composed the history of the reign of Awrangzib enti- 
tled Maathir-i ‘Alamgiri. Part 1 is a mere abridgement 
of Mirza Kazim’s history of the first ten years of the 
emperor’s reign; part 2 contains the history of the last 
forty years of ‘Alamgir’s reign (edited in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, Calcutta 1870-1; Eng. tr. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1947). 

He died at the age of seventy-five at Dihli in 
1136/1723. 

Bibliography: Khafi Khan, Muntakhab al-lubab, 
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W. Ouseley, Critical essay, 42; C. Rieu, Cat. Br. 
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AL-MUSTA‘IN (I) 31 “LLAH, Asu ’L-SABBAS 
AHMAD B. MuHammabD, SAbb4sid caliph, reigned 
248-52/862-6, grandson of the caliph al-Mu‘tasim 
[g.v.] and the son of a slave concubine of Saklabi 
origin named Mukharik. 

When his cousin al-Muntasir [g.v.] died, the 
Turkish commanders in Samarra plucked al-Musta‘in 
from a life of obscurity (he is said to have made a liv- 
ing as a copyist of manuscripts) to become caliph (6 
Rabi‘ II 248/9 June 862). The choice aroused discon- 
tent in Samarra and unrest broke out among those 
who supported al-Mu‘tazz [¢.v.] which was only put 
down after much bloodshed and financial expenditure 
by the Turkish soldiers. When al-Musta‘in was 
recognised as caliph, he confirmed the governor of 
Baghdad, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir [g.v.], 
in office. He bought all the property of al-Mu‘tazz 
and his brother al-Mu’ayyad and then had them 
arrested. The Turks wanted to put them to death, but 
they were protected by the secretary Ahmad b. al- 
Khasib, who soon afterwards fell into disgrace and 
was banished to Crete. In 249/863 trouble broke out 
as a result of a defeat of the army by the Byzantines; 
the rebels were however scattered by the vizier 
Utamish and the two Turkish generals Wasif and 
Bugha al-Saghir. Utamish was soon afterwards 
murdered at the instigation of the latter. As the caliph 
no longer felt safe in Samarra, he went to Baghdad in 
Muharram 251/February 865. Al-Mu‘tazz was then 
taken by his supporters out of his prison in Samarra, 
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and a war broke out which ended in Dhu ’!-Hidjdja 
251/January 866 in the abdication of al-Musta‘in. By 
the arrangement made, the latter was to live in 
Medina in future; but he was detained in W4sit and 
murdered at Samarra on 3 Shawwal 252/17 October 
866 at the age of 35 and after a reign of three years 
and eight or nine months. 

On the administrative level, al-Musta‘in’s initial 
choice of vizier, at the side of Ahmad b. al-Khasib, of 
Utamish, a Turkish soldier who had taken part in the 
conspiracy which had in 247/861 led to the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil’s {g.v.] death, is notable; in practice, 
day-to-day administration was probably carried on by 
Utamish’s own secretary Shudja‘ b. al-Kasim, whilst 
Utamish acted as virtual regent for the caliph till 
Utamish’s murder in 249/863 (see above). 

Enfeeblement at the centre of the caliphate had a 
predictable consequence in disturbance and revolts on 
the peripheries. During al-Musta‘in’s reign, there are 
recorded anti-government outbreaks in Syria and Jor- 
dan; ‘Alid revolts at Kufa (248/862 and 251/865) and 
at Kazwin (250/864); whilst it was in this latter year 
also that the Zaydi movement under al-Da‘% al-kabir al- 
Hasan b. Zayd b. Muhammad [g.v.] began in 
Tabaristan and at Rayy. 
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Ibn Khaldin, K. al-Ibar, ii, 283 ff.; G. Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen, ii, 378 ff.; Sir W. Muir, The 
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531-6; G. Le Strange, Baghdad under the Abbasid 
Caliphate, index s.v.; E. Herzfeld, Die Ausgrabungen 
von Samarra, vi, Geschichte der Stadt Samarra, Hamburg 
1948, 228-38; Sourdel, Vizirat ‘abbaside, i, 289-94; 
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(K.V. ZerrerstEen-(C.E. Boswortn]) 

AL-MUSTA‘IN (II) Bran, Abu ’I-Fadl al- 
‘Abbas, tenth ‘Abbasid ‘‘shadow’’ caliph in 
Egypt, son of al-Mutawakkil (I) Muhammad by a 
Turkish concubine, Bay Khatun. 

He succeeded his father on 1 Sha‘ban 808/22 
January 1406. Accompanying the sultan al-Nasir 
Faradj [q.v.] on his expedition against the rebel amizs, 
Shaykh al-Mahmddi (governor of Aleppo) and 
Nawruz al-Hafizi (governor of Tripoli), he fell into 
their hands when the sultan was defeated at al- 
Ladjdjin on 13 Muharram 815/25 April 1412. There 
was virtual anarchy in the rebels’ camp, where 
Shaykh, Nawruz and Baktamur Djillik (who had gone 
over to them early in the campaign) were competing 
for the primacy and prospectively the sultanate. The 
royal secretary (kattb al-sirr), Fath al-Din Fath Allah, 
who had also been captured at al-Ladjdjin, advised 
them to set up a sultan to unite their efforts. As they 
lacked the obvious candidate for such a position, 
Farad)’s infant son, Fath Allah suggested the appoint- 
ment of al-Musta‘in, who formally deposed Farad}, 
and reluctantly accepted the sultanate on 25 Muhar- 
ram/7 May. Faradj surrendered, was sentenced to 


death by a commission of jurists under al-Musta‘in, 
and was duly executed (16 Safar/28 May). The 
Mamluk realm was then in effect partitioned. Nawraz 
administered the Syrian provinces, while al-Musta‘in 
returned with Shaykh and Baktamur Djillik to Cairo, 
where he took up his residence in the Citadel (2 Rabi‘ 
II/12 July). This indication of his intention to rule as 
sultan, not merely to reign as a titular figurehead, was 
not welcome to Shaykh, who took steps to isolate him. 
On 8 Rabi‘ II/18 July, Shaykh was invested as senior 
amir (amir kabir, atabak al-‘asakir) with plenary powers, 
and assumed the title of nizam al-mulk. Henceforward 
the sultan-caliph was virtually a state prisoner, while 
Shaykh moved towards the usurpation of the 
sultanate. The last obstacle in his way was removed 
on 8 Djumada II/15 September by the death of 
Baktamur Djillik. Having obtained the concurrence 
of the amirs, Shaykh was recognised as sultan on 1 
Sha‘ban/6 November. After long hesitation, al- 
Musta‘in formally abdicated as sultan, but tried to 
ensure his own future security as caliph. His reign as 
sultan had in no way signified an ‘Abbasid revival; he 
was merely filling the role of interim sultan. After 
abdication he was held in the Citadel. On 16 Dhu ’1- 
Hidjdja 816/9 March 1414, Shaykh, who was about to 
march against Nawruz, deposed him from the 
caliphate, and installed his brother, al-Mu‘tadid (II) 
Dawid. On 10 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 819/29 January 1417 
he was transferred to Alexandria with Faradj’s three 
sons. He died there of plague in Djumada I or II 
833/February-March 1430 at less than 40 years of 
age. 
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AL-MUSTAKFI ps1 ’LtAH, Asu ’L-Kasim ‘Asp 
Auxan, ‘Abbasid caliph, reigned 333-4/944-6, son 
of the caliph al-Muktafi [q.v.] by a Greek slave con- 
cubine called Ghusn. 

When the commander-in-chief of the Turkish 
soldiery in Baghdad, Tazun, deposed and blinded al- 
Muttaki b. al-Muktadir [q.v.], he raised to the throne 
one of the latter’s cousins as al-Mustakfi in Safar 
333/September-October 944, al-Mustakfi being then 
aged 41. The situation in ‘Irak was unpropitious for 
the new ruler. The caliphs were puppets in the hands 
of the Turkish troops, whose excesses, combined with 
an empty state treasury, had reduced the population 
of Baghdad to economic distress and famine. The 
whole position in ‘Irak was threatened by the advance 
of the Daylami Buiyids [see suwaynips], already 
established in southern ‘Irak and moving northwards 
on the capital. The new caliph remained under the 
control of Tazin till the latter’s death in Muharram 
334/August 945, and then under that of the new 
commander-in-chief Ibn Shirzad. He did, however, 
take care to hunt down his relative and rival al-Fadl, 
representing the children of al-Muktadir, drove him 
into hiding and pulled down his house. When the 
Buyid leader Ahmad arrived in Baghdad in Djumada 
I 334/December 945, the caliph was obliged to grant 
him the lakab of Mu‘izz al-Dawla [q.v.] (and similar 
honorifics for his two brothers), to place his name 
together with his own on the coinage and to recognise 
the Buyid as ami7 al-umara? [q.v.] and in effect ruler of 
‘Irak. This move alarmed the Hamdanids [9.v.] of 
Mawsil and northern Syria, who now recognised 
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instead of al-Mustakfi the former caliph al-Muttaki. 
Al-Mustakfi may have been tempted to intrigue with 
other Daylami commanders; this, at least, was the 
pretext for Mu‘izz al-Dawla, less than a month after 
his entry into Baghdad, to depose and blind al- 
Mustakfi on 8 Djumada II 334/29 January 946 or in 
Sha‘ban/March and to replace him by al-Fadi b. al- 
Muktadir, now given the title of al-Muti* [¢.v.]. He 
died in imprisonment in Rabi‘ I 338/September 949. 

Al-Mustakfr is described of having been fond of 
sports and games, a drinker of nabidh [g.v.] and a per- 
son who had links with the Baghdad ‘ayyariin [q.v.], in 
distinction from the pious family of al-Muktadir, 
though a sympathy by him for the Shi‘a—paralleling 
that of his grandfather al-Mu‘tadid [g.v.]—is men- 
tioned. 
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(C.E. Boswortu) 

MUSTAKHRIDJ (a.), the active participle of the 
verb istakhradja in the sense of ‘‘to extract’’, used in 
the mediaeval Islamic terminology for the person 
responsible for collecting money, such as that of 
the sadaka or poor-tax (al-Tabari, i, 2746) or of the 
kharad} or land-tax; thus in ‘Abbasid times he was an 
offical of the Diwan al-Kharadj charged with the latter 
task (tbid., iii, 1856, year 257/871, caliphate of al- 
Mu‘tamid). In Muslim Spain, it seems to have been 
the original of the Latin term exceptor, the official who 
collected on behalf of the Muslim state the taxation 
due from the Mozarabs [q.v.] (Lévi-Provengal, Hist. 
Esp. Mus., iii, 219). 

Often, however, istikhradj has the additional nuance 
of meaning of extracting money by force or 
violence, no doubt necessary at times when dealing 
with recalcitrant tax-payers, but also applied to the 
process of making a dismissed offical disgorge his ill- 
gotten gains, hence here equivalent to musadara (q.v.] 
or mujalaba (see al-Tha‘alibi, Lata al-ma‘arif, ed. al- 
Abyari and al-Sarafi, 14-15, tr. Bosworth, The Book of 
curious and entertaining information, 45; Abu ’1-Fadl 
Bayhaki, Ta*rikh-i Mas‘adi, cited in Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, 91. 
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MUSTAKIM-ZADE, Sa‘p at-Din SULEYMAN B. 

MeuMED Emin (1719-88), Ottoman scholar and 
calligrapher. 

1. Life. He was born in Radjab 1131/May 1719 in 
Istanbul, and died there on 22 or 23 Shawwal 1202/27 
or 28 July 1788. He came from a well-known ‘ulama? 
family. His grandfather, Mehmed Mistakim Efendi 
(d. 1124/1712), had occupied the post of kadi of 
Damascus and Edirne, while his father, Mehmed 
Emin Efendi (d. 1164/1750), only rose to the rank of 
a mudarris of the Sayyid Hasan Pasha madrasa in 
Istanbul. 

Mistakim-zade has left an autobiographical note 
on his education which gives a good insight into the 
scope and routine of the madrasa instruction of the 


time (printed in Tuhfe-yi khajtatin, introd., 6-7). 
According to this document, Miistakim-zade studied 
the traditional Islamic sciences under prominent 
scholars of the capital in order to qualify for a career 
in the ranks of the ‘u/ama?, and at the same time was 
trained as a calligrapher. Both Mistakim-zade’s 
grandfather and father had studied under and estab- 
lished close links with the famous Syrian scholar and 
shaykh of the Kadiri and Nakshbandi farikas, ‘Abd al- 
Ghani al-Nabulust (1050-1143/1641-1731  [q.v.]). 
Mistakim-zade himself became deeply influenced by 
the latter’s works and teachings, which is evident from 
his own writings. His marked inclination towards the 
religious orders finds its expression in his association, 
while still an adolescent, with the Kadiriyya and 
Nakshbandiyya, but particularly in his lifelong devo- 
tion to the Nakshbandi Shaykh Mehmed Emin al- 
Tokadi (d. 1158/1745; see A. Hilmi, Ziparet-t ewliya, 
158-62), who passed on to Miistakim-zade the direct 
line of shaykhs (sélsile) going back to Shaykh Ahmad al- 
Faraki al-Sirhindi {q.v.]. 

The death of his pir seems to have provoked a crisis 
in Mistakim-zade’s life, but he continued to study in 
preparation for the office of Great Molla, the highest 
rank within the Ottoman “ilmiyye hierarchy. The 
second turning point of his life however, his failure in 
the entry examinations for the coveted career, deter- 
mined Miistakim-zade, at the age of 32, to renounce 
his ambitions and to devote the rest of his life to 
private scholarship and contemplation. Until his 
death at the age of 69, he made a pitiful living on fees 
for his activities as an author and calligrapher, and on 
a small stipend (ma‘“ishet), a gift of the calligrapher and 
Shaykh al-Islam Salih-zade Mehmed Emin (in office 
1189-90/1775-6). Miistakim-zade never had a family 
of his own, and only a few disciples and patrons. 

2. Works. His uneventful life gave Miistakim-zade 
the opportunity to compose around 150 books and 
treatises—the exact number has not been established 
yet—which attest his eminence as the most productive 
and versatile Ottoman author of the 18th century. 
This work, most of it in Turkish, but some also in 
Arabic and Persian, is indebted to the traditional 
Islamic subjects and methods, and thus furnishes an 
exemplary presentation of 18th century Ottoman 
learning. Most of it deals with topics from the field of 
hadith, tafsir, fikh and also of Sufi mystical themes; but 
his writings on history (particularly biography) and 
adab are in general more voluminous. His poetry is 
insignificant. Manuscripts of Miistakim-zade’s works 
can be found in most of the big manuscript collec- 
tions. The Stleymaniye Kitiiphanesi in Istanbul 
possesses the largest number of Mtistakim-zade mss., 
some of them unique or autograph copies. 

The following works can today be considered as his 
most important ones: 

(a) Religious sciences. A Turkish commentary (Aashiye), 
finished in 1181/1768, on al-Hizb al-a‘zam wa ’l-wird 
al-afham, a collection of prayers by ‘Ali b. Sultan 
Muhammad al-Kari? al-Harawi (d. 1014/1605), cf. 
Brockelmann, II?, 520, S II, 539-41; autograph ms. 
Stileymaniye, Esat Ef. 1391. A Turkish commentary 
(sherh) on al-Kasida al-mudariyya in praise of the 
Prophet by Sharaf al-Din al-Busiri al-Sanhaqji [q.2. in 
Suppl.], cf. Brockelmann, I?, 308-9, 314, S I, 467; 
among many ms., Siileymaniye, Pertev Pasa 611/2. 
(b) Biography. Madjallat al-nisab fi ’l-nisab wa ’l-kund wa 
*l-alkab, in Arabic, finished in 1175/1761-2, a con- 
tinuation of Katib Gelebi’s [g.v.] Sudlam al-wusiil ila 
tabakat al-fuhil; unique ms., Sileymaniye, Halet Ef. 
628. Tuhfe-yt khatiatin, biographies of calligraphers, in 
Turkish, finished in 1173/1759-60; edition by 
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ibnalemin Mahmid Kemal [inal], Istanbul 1928. 
Dewhat iil-meshdyikh, biographies of the Ottoman 
Shaykh al-Islams, in Turkish, finished in 1158/1745, 
with two'later continuations; critical edition by B. 
Kellner-Heinkele in press. 

(c) Adab. Sherh-i Diwan-i ‘Ali al-Murtada, commentary 
on the alleged diwan of the caliph ‘Ali (cf. Sezgin, 
GAS, ii, 277-81), in Turkish, finished in 1186/1772; 
printed in 2 vols., Bulak 1255/1839-40; ed. in modern 
Turkish by Sakir Diclehan, Istanbul 1981, repr. 1985. 
Kanan al-adab terdjumesi, Turkish translation with com- 
mentary of the Arabic-Persian dictionary of Abu ’I- 
Fadl Hubaysh b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad Kamal al- 
Din al-Tiflist (wrote ca. 600/1203, cf. Brockelmann, S 
I, 893, and ‘A. Munzawi, Farhang-namaha-yi ‘arabi bi- 
farsi, Tehran 1337/1959, 74-6), written between 
1183/1769-70 and 1191/1777; several mss. in the 


Siileymaniye. 
(d) Sufism. Mektibat-i kudsiyye, translation into Turkish 
of the Persian letters of the famous Indian 


Nakshbandi Shaykh and renovator of Orthodox 
Indian Islam, Shaykh Ahmad al-Fardki al-Sirhindt 
{g.v.] (cf. Muhammad Farman in A history of Muslim 
philosophy, ed. M.M. Sharif, ii, Wiesbaden 1966, 873- 
83), written between 1162/1749 and 1165/1752; mss. 
are frequent; printed in 3 vols., Istanbul 1277/1860-1. 

Bibliography: Fatin, Tedhkire, 194-5; Tarikh-i 

Djewdet, iv, 260-1;  Bursali Mehmed Tahir, 

SOthmanli miiellifleri, i, 168-9; A. Hilmi, Ztyaret-t 

ewliya, Istanbul 1325/1907, 155-7; ibnilemin 

Mahmiid Kemil (inal), introd. to his ed. of Tuhfe-yi 

khattatin, Istanbul 1928, passim, for the most exten- 

sive description so far of Miistakim-zade’s life and 
works; A.S. Levend, Tuirk edebiyat: tanhi, Ankara 

1973, 370-3, for the biographical writings. 

. (B. KELLNER-HEINKELE) 

aL-MUSTA‘LI 51 ’LLAH, Anu ’t-KAsim AHMAD 
B. AL-Mustansir, ninth Fatimid caliph, born 20 
Muharram 467/16 September 1074 (so in all the best 
sources and in al-Mustansir’s letter to Ahmad b. SAIi 
al-Sulayhi, quoted in Idris, vii, 152), the youngest son 
of his father. At this time it was generally assumed in 
the Isma‘ili organisation that the eldest son, Nizar 
(born 437/1045-6), would, in accordance with 
custom, succeed his father in the imamate, although 
no formal investiture with the wilayat al-‘ahd appears 
to have been made. The influence of the all-powerful 
wazir Badr al-Djam4li, however, and of his son al- 
Afdal (¢.vv.] was thrown into the scale in favour of 
Abu ’I-Kasim and al-Mustansir’s consent obtained to 
the marriage of Abu ’]-Kasim with Sitt al-Mulk, the 
daughter of Badr (the statement in al-Fariki, apud Ibn 
al-Kalanisi, ed. Amedroz, 128, that he was the son of 
Badr’s daughter is evidently a misunderstanding). 
According to the tradition of the Musta‘lian Isma‘ilis 
[see BoHoRAs}, Abu ’I-Kasim was invested with the 
succession at the time of this marriage; in another ver- 
sion (Ibn Muyassar, 66-7), al-Mustansir confided his 
nomination of Abu ’l-Kasim to his own sister, who 
divulged it after his death. On the death of al- 
Mustansir on 18 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 487/10 January 1094, 
the Shr ‘/d al-Ghadir, al-Afdal secured the accession 
of al-Musta‘li without serious difficulty. The subse- 
quent revolt of Nizar [see NIZAR B. AL-MUSTANSIR] at 
Alexandria failed owing to the opposition of the army, 
and al-Musta‘li’s succession was generally recognised, 
except by the Isma‘ilis of Persia [see AL-HASAN B. AL- 
SABBAH and NIZARIYYA]. 

Throughout his reign, the actual power was entirely 
in the hands of al-Afdal. At first some successes were 
gained in Syria; Famiya (Apamea) made a voluntary 
submission in 489/1096, and Tyre was recovered from 


a rebel governor in 490/1097. A project of alliance 
with the Saldjuk Ridwan of Aleppo against Damascus 
in the same year fell through. On the appearance of 
the Crusaders in Syria (490/1097), an Egyptian 
embassy was sent to open negotiations with them, and 
in 491/July-August 1098 Jerusalem was recaptured 
from the Artukids Sukman and I[-Ghazi. The 
advance of the Crusaders in the following year took al- 
Afdal by surprise; Jerusalem was again lost, and the 
defeat of the Egyptian army near ‘Askalan (14 
Ramadan 492/5 August 1099) definitely established 
them in possession. Two years later (17 Safar 495/12 
December 1101) al-Musta‘li died and was succeeded 
by his son al-Mansir (al-Amir bi-Ahkam Allah [see 
AL-AMIR]. 

The personal character of al-Musta‘li is highly 
praised by his Sunni contemporary Ibn al-Kalanisi; 
later writers speak of him as a fanatical Shi‘i, and it 
would seem that the Fatimid organisation and prop- 
aganda was intensified in his reign. Idris refers 
especially to his close relations with the da‘wa in the 
Yaman, represented by al-Malika al-Hurra and her 
dat Yahya b. Lamak b. Malik al-Hamméadi. In the 
capable hands of al-Afdal, order and good govern- 
ment were maintained, and Egypt continued to enjoy 
prosperity, except for a famine in 492/1009 or 
493/1100, due to the influx of Syrian refugees. 

Bibliography: The fullest sources are Ibn al- 
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1901, 151, 286. The general European literature is 
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Musta‘lians, and isMA‘tLivya. (H.A.R. Gips) 

MUSTA?MIN [see aman]. 

MUSTAMLI (a., the active participle of the Form 
X verb istamla ‘‘to ask someone for dictation, to take 
down dictation from someone’’), the title of a tradi- 
tion transmitter’s clerk. From the earliest days 
when in Islam hadith (¢.v.] was transmitted from 
master (shaykh) to pupil, the writing down of traditions 
has played a certain role in an attempt to protect them 
against loss. Although transmitting from memory to a 
pupil, who then stored what he heard in his memory, 
was felt in the beginning to be the most meritorious 
transmission procedure, this was gradually over- 
shadowed by the ever-increasing awareness that 
writing the traditions down constituted a more 
reliable guarantee against forgetting. The human 
capacity to retain large numbers of reports pertaining 
to the time of Muhammad and his revered Compan- 
ions, a capacity especially celebrated with the pious 
generations of old, became open to doubt, and the 
result was that, in practice, writing traditions down 
virtually eclipsed memorising, though never entirely: 
transmitting from memory became the pro forma 
course of action, but hardly ever without written 
records of the material to be transmitted being kept 
for safety’s sake, albeit often out of sight. 
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It is generally assumed that the majority of 
transmitters of Prophetic traditions could read and 
write but, in the long run, the steadily-growing bulk 
of the transmitted material made the employing of 
secretaries imperative. It was then that the function of 
mustamlit became established, the earliest represen- 
tatives of this professional class emerging in the course 
of the first half of the 2nd/8th century. 

The task of the mustamli can be gleaned from the 
lexical meaning of the word. In the first place, the 
Shaykh would order his mustamli ‘‘to write the tradi- 
tions down from dictation’’. This task is more or less 
the same as that of a katib (secretary) or warrak 
(copyist). In the second place, the mustamli would 
assist the shaykh in the actual communication (¢abligh) 
of the traditions to pupils who, tt is alleged, were often 
so numerous that the shaykh’s voice could not possibly 
reach all of them from the spot where he taught. Thus 
the mustamli(s) had to reiterate the traditions in a way 
audible for all concerned. With respect to this activity 
also, the term mu‘id is found, as well as mulki and 
muktib. However, not every mustamli mentioned in the 
sources is to be understood as having fulfilled both 
functions, that of warrak and that of muballigh, but 
either one or the other. 

Accounts of mass meetings during which hundreds, 
even thousands, of pupils are alleged to have gathered 
at a certain mosque or a shaykh’s private quarters to 
hear traditions, meetings which would have 
necessitated the recruitment of dozens of mustamlis, 
are found all over the sources, but have met with little 
credulity on the part of western historians (with the 
exception of a few, e.g. N. Abbott, Studies in Arabic 
literary papyri, ii, Chicago 1967). In Islam, however, 
these accounts are cherished as indelible proof of 
mediaeval pious interest in Prophetic tradition and its 
transmission. The latest references to mustamlis in 
active service date to the 10th/16th century. 

Bibliography: The most comprehensive study, 
which includes a chronological list of mustamlis with 
their alleged shaykhs gleaned from a host of 
mediaeval Islamic sources, is M. Weisweiler, Das 

Amt des Mustamli in der arabischen Wissenschaft, in 
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‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al-Sam‘ani (d. 
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(G.H.A. JUYNBOLL) 

AL-MUSTANDJID (I) 51 "LLAH, Apu ’L-MuzaFFAR 
Yisur, ‘Abbasid caliph in Baghdad, born on 1 
Rabi‘ II 510/13 August 1116, the son of al-Muktafi 
[q.2.] and a Byzantine concubine called Tawus or 
Nardjis, died 566/1170. 

He was nominated wali ‘ahd as early as 542/1147 
and became caliph after his father’s death on 2 Rabi‘ 
I 555/12 March 1160. His accession was not, how- 
ever, secured until he had foiled a plot engineered by 
a favourite slave of al-Muktafi to instal her son, Abu 
‘Ali, as caliph. The reign of al-Mustandjid was 
dominated by powerful viziers and court officials and 
it.is difficult to disentangle from the sources the 
caliph’s own réle in political events. On his accession, 
al-Mustandjid confirmed the famous Hanbali vizier, 
Ibn Hubayra [q.v.], in his post, promising him that he 
could remain in it for life (Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, 
x, 193). Although the two men did not enjoy the close 
relationship which had existed between Ibn Hubayra 
and al-Muktafi, they coexisted relatively _har- 
moniously, if at arm’s length (Ibn Khallikan, tr. iv, 
119). Ibn Hubayra was later ousted and poisoned by 
his rivals (12 Djumada I 560/27 March 1165). Having 





replaced him briefly by his son ‘Izz al-Din, al- 
Mustandjid next appointed Ibn al-Baladi, the nézir of 
Wasit, as vizier. This proved an unpopular choice, 
especially with the ustadh al-dar, ‘Adud al-Din [¢.2.], 
and the latter years of al-Mustandjid’s reign were 
marked by bitter rivalry between Ibn al-Baladi and 
‘Adud al-Din. Fearing for their own safety at the 
hands of the caliph and Ibn al-Baladi, ‘Adud al-Din 
and his associate, the caliph’s mamlik, Kutb al-Din 
Kaymaz, murdered the caliph and his vizier. Al- 
Mustandjid was taken forcibly to his bath where he 
was locked in until he died (9 Rabi II 566/20 
December 1170). 

The ten-years’ reign of al-Mustandjid saw the suc- 
cessful continuation of vigorous policies, begun under 
preceding caliphs, notably al-Muktafi, and now pur- 
sued by or on behalf of al-Mustandjid. These policies 
aimed at the exclusion of the Saldjiiks from Iraq and 
at maintaining a strong territorial ‘‘caliphal state’’. 
Early in his caliphate, in 558/1163, al-Mustandjid 
despatched an army to Hilla and finally disposed of 
Mazyadid resistance there (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 195). To 
the east the Saldjiiks were in full decline and the main 
threat to caliphal authority during al-Mustandjid’s 
rule was posed by Shumla, a Turcoman of the Afshar 
tribe, who had held Khizistan since ca. 550/1155 (Ibn 
al-Athir, xi, 133; Bundari, 286-7; Ibn al-Djawzi, x, 
161, 255). Shumla had designs on the lower 
Euphrates area but when the caliph’s army defeated 
forces sent by Shumla in 562/1166-7 the latter 
withdrew to Khiuzistan. 

To the west the caliph maintained close relations 
with Nir al-Din [q.v.]. The Hanbali historian Ibn 
Radjab goes so far as to say that Ibn Hubayra had 
written spurring on Nir al-Din to conquer Fatimid 
Egypt and that the khutba had been pronounced in the 
name of al-Mustandjid on Shirkih’s third campaign 
into Egypt (Dhayl, i, 258). Although the sources 
generally agree that the ‘Abbasid khutba was finally 
declared in Cairo in 567/1171, there is, however, 
good reason to assume that under the influence of Ibn 
Hubayra and other Hanbalis there had been 
encouragement from al-Mustandjid for Nur al-Din’s 
activities in Egypt. According to Ibn Khallikan, 
“Imad al-Din al-Isfahani [¢.v.] was sent by Nar al-Din 
on a mission to al-Mustandjid’s court (iv, 301). 

The reign of al-Mustandjid witnessed the continu- 
ing flowering of Hanbalism. Al-Mustandjid is praised 
by Ibn al-Djawzi [q.v.] for his honouring of ‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Djilani [g.v.] and himself (x, 194, 233). 
Indeed, a lost work of Ibn al-Djawzi on preaching was 
entitled Kitab al-Mustandjid (Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, 487- 
8). The caliph held an annual festivity in Radjab to 
which religious notables and Sufis were invited, and 
on one such occasion he married the daughter of his 
paternal uncle Abi Nasr b. al-Mustazhir (zbid., 251, 
267-8). Al-Mustandjid is blamed, however, in the 
sources for the death of the scholar Ibn Hamdiin (d. 
562/1166 [¢.v.]), who had served as his sahib diwan al- 
zimam. Ibn Hamdin fell from grace because of alleged 
anti-caliphal comments in his writings (Ibn 
Khallikan, iii, 91). Al-Mustandjid is described as 
brown-skinned, of average stature, with a long beard 
(Ibn al-Athir, xi, 236; Sibt, 284). He was famous as 
a poet and for his first-hand knowledge of astronomy. 
His scholarly reputation is confirmed by Benjamin of 
Tudela, who visited Baghdad in the 1160s and praises 
al-Mustandjid for his erudition and his tolerance 
towards the Jews. 
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AL-MUSTANDJID (II) 31 *LLAH, ABu ’L-MAHASIN 

Yusur b. al-Mutawakkil Muhammad (? 798-884/? 
1396-1479), thirteenth ‘Abbasid ‘‘shadow’’ ca- 
liph of Egypt. 

He was the last of five brothers (the others being al- 
Musta‘in, al-Mu‘tadid, al-Mustakfi and al-Ka?im) to 
be caliph (since 859/1455) and served six Mamluk 
sultans (Inal, al-Mu’ayyad Ahmad b.  Inil, 
Khushkadam, Yilbay, Timurbugha and Kayitbay). 
When Khushkadam seized power in 865/1461, facing 
the fierce opposition of the Syrian viceroy Djanim al- 
Ashrafi (died ignominiously in 867/1462, a victim of 
one of his own mamliks, as a refugee in Uzun Hasan’s 
realm in the city of Edessa, cf. Ibn Taghribirdi, al- 
Dalit al-shaft ‘ala ’l-Manhal al-saft, ed. Fahim Muham- 
mad Shaltit, i, Mecca-Cairo n.d., 235, no. 812), he 
placed the caliph, the supreme judges and the leading 
generals under custody on the Cairo citadel in order 
to deprive his foe of potential supporters and 
legitimators (cf. the remark by Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Hawadith al-duhir, ed. Popper, iii, Berkeley 1932, 399, 
2-10). Whereas the other high-ranking prisoners were 
allowed to return to the city after the threat posed by 
Djanim was averted (see also al-Suyiti, Tarkh al- 
Khulafa?, Cairo 1371/1952, 513-14), the caliph al- 
Mustandjid was forced to remain on the Citadel until 
the time of his death. There he lodged in the house of 
the former (short-lived) sultan al-Mansur ‘Uthman b. 
Djakmak (cf. al-Djawhari al-Sayrafi, Inba? al-hasr bi- 
abna@? al-‘asr, ed. Hasan Habashi. Cairo 1970, 1, 115, 
183, 317) enjoying sufficient livelihood yet no political 
power whatsoever, less even than his predecessors. 
This transfer of the caliph to the Citadel was, to his 
contemporaries, his main contribution to history. 
Thereafter, —till the end of the Mamluk sultanate (see 
Ibn Taghribirdt’s far-sighted remark in al-Nudjim al- 
zahira, ed. Cairo, xvi, 259, 10-11)—the caliphs thus 
remained under the immediate tutelage of the sultan, 
lest they be used in the inner-Mamliuk struggles for 
power. Not untypically for an ‘Abbasid shadow 
caliph, al-Mustandjid seems to have been well-versed 
in the Kur’an (al-Sakhawi, Daw?, x, 329 f., no. 1247) 
and is otherwise commended as thoroughly content 
with his restricted power and position (Ibn lyas, 
Bada al-zuhar, iii, 151, 1-12). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
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AL-MUSTANSIR (I) 31 ’LLAH, Ast Dya‘Far AL- 
Manstr, ‘Abbasid caliph (623-40/1226-42). He 
was born in Safar 588/February-March 1192, the 
eldest son of al-Zahir [g.v.}; his mother was a Turkish 
slave. He was proclaimed caliph after his father’s 
death on 13 Radjab 623/11 July 1226 (Ibn al-Athir, 
xii, 298). It is difficult to interpret from surviving 
sources the extent to which the caliph himself played 


a significant role in political events. It is especially 
regrettable that two works which dealt with his 
caliphate have not survived: a monograph by Ibn al- 
Sat (d. 674/1276 [q.v.]) entitled [tibar al-mustabsir fi 
akhbar al-Mustansir which is quoted by later authors 
such as Ibn Kathir (Bidaya, xiii, 139) and al-Irbih 
(Khulasat, 287-8); and the history of Baghdad by Ibn 
al-Nadjdjar (d. 643/1245 [q.v.]) which was used by 
al-Dhahabr and al-Suyiti. 

The sources present a confused picture of the 
chronology and names of al-Mustansir’s viziers and 
other prominent officials. The exact balance of power 
between these men is not clear. At least two major 
figures at the caliphal court were Shi‘is: Muhammad 
al-Kummi who had served under al-Nasir and al- 
Zahir and who is described as katib al-insha? (Ibn al- 
Dubaythi, i, 134) and as wazir (Sibt, Mir’at, 523, 533; 
Ibn al-Tiktaka, 568); and Mu?ayyad al-Din Ibn al- 
‘Alkami [¢.v.] who became deputy wazir (al-Irbili, 
Khulasat, 289) or ustadh al-dar and later served as wazir 
of al-Musta‘sim [g.v.], the last ‘Abbasid caliph of 
Baghdad (Ibn Kathir, of. cit., 139); it was he who was 
to be blamed Jater for treacherous complicity with the 
Mongols. According to Ibn al-Tiktaka (loc. cit.), al- 
Kummi was later replaced as wazir by Nasir al-Din b. 
Muhammad b. al-Nakid, who remained in power 
until al-Mustansir’s death. Ibn WAsil reports that the 
most powerful officials in al-Mustansir’s reign were 
the military commander Ikbal al-Sharaébi and the 
ustadh al-dar Ibn al-‘Alkami, who were responsible for 
installing al-Musta‘sim as caliph after al-Mustansir’s 
death, an event which was briefly concealed to allow 
the succession to be arranged (op. cit., 318). 

Information on al-Mustansir’s reign remains 
lacunary: random in its occurrence and of very un- 
equal importance. Entire areas of his life and activities 
are simply not recorded. His caliphate spans an 
uneasy lull between Mongol onslaughts. The first 
years of his reign were dominated by the flamboyant 
career of Djalal al-Din Kh’arazmshah [q.v.], who 
was seen by contemporaries as a buffer between the 
Mongols and the Muslim world (Ibn Wasil, iv, 323). 
The sources devote much more attention to him than 
to al-Mustansir; at this stage of his career he was cam- 
paigning principally in ‘Irak, the Djazira and western 
Persia. Djalal al-Din seems to have harboured 
bellicose intentions towards the caliph (Ibn al-Athir, 
xil, 276-8). Moreover, Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi mentions a 
letter from al-Mustansir to Djalal al-Din, reproaching 
him for his treatment of his fellow Muslims (op. cit., 
668). 

The other political events of al-Mustansir’s reign 
mentioned in the sources reveal the caliph as a petty 
territorial ruler and arbitrator. The ruler of Irbil, 
Muzaffar al-Din Kokbiri, the brother-in-law of Salah 
al-Din (Saladin), being without male issue, had 
bequeathed the city to al-Mustansir. However, on 
K6okbiri’s death, the caliph had to send an army 
under his military commander, the eunuch Ikbal al- 
Sharabi (Ibn Taghribirdi, vi, 346), to besiege Irbil 
before it finally surrendered on 17 Shawwal 630/27 
July 1233 (Sibt, 568; Ibn Kathir, 135). Al-Mustansir 
seems also to have mediated between various political 
factions. Thus he arbitrated in disputes in ‘Irak 
between Kokbiiri and Badr al-Din Lulu? (q.v.] (Sibt, 
680-1) and between the Ayyubids al-Malik al-Nasir 
Dawid and al-Malik al-Kamil (Ibn Wasil, 100-2). 

Like his grandfather al-Nasir, al-Mustansir stands 
out as a great patron of architecture. Indeed, the most 
significant event of the second half of his reign was 
undoubtedly the establishment of the Mustansiriyya 
madrasa in Baghdad. The building and inaugural 
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ceremony of this monument are described in some 
detail in the sources, notably the Hawadith al-djami“a, 
wrongly attributed to Ibn al-Fuwati [g.2.]; (cf. Rosen- 
thal’s discussion of the authorship of this work) and 
were analysed by ‘Awwad in a pioneering article writ- 
ten in 1945 (cf. Bibliography). On instructions from the 
caliph, the foundations of the madrasa were laid in 
625/1227 (Hawadith, 53) and the building was com- 
pleted in 631/1234. The official opening of the 
Mustansiriyya was held on 5 Radjab 631/7 April 1234 
while the caliph watched the proceedings from a 
belvedere in the centre of one of the iwans (ibid.; Ibn 
Kathir, xiii, 149). The Mustansiriyya housed all four 
Sunni madhhabs, (cf. the inscription over the door of 
the madrasa, published by Herzfeld, ii, 164), each of 
which were represented by their leading ‘ulama? at the 
inaugural ceremony. According to Ibn Battata, each 
madhhab had its own iwan (op. cit., 109). The building 
also included a dar al-hadith, a dar al-Kur°an, hospital, 
kitchen, bath and library. The caliph was involved 
personally in building up the magnificent library of 
the Mustansiriyya (cf. Eche, 172-7). To this library 
the caliph brought valuable models of calligraphy, 
such as examples of the ‘‘well-proportioned scripts’’ 
(al-khutit al-mansiiba) of the famous Biyid calligrapher 
Ibn al-Bawwab [q.v.] and his illustrious predecessor 
Ibn Mukla [q.v.] (Sibt, 739). The caliph also endowed 
the library with the best books on /tkh, literature and 
science (Hawadith, 54). At the invitation of al- 
Mustansir, desirous no doubt to eclipse the fame of 
the 5th/11th century Nizamiyya madrasa in the same 
city, prestigious scholars were brought to work in the 
Mustansiriyya. They included the historians Ibn al- 
Sa‘T, who served as librarian for a while (Ibn al- 
“Imad, v, 343) and Ibn al-Nadjdjar, who was the prin- 
cipal Shafi‘ mudarris there (al-Kutubi, Fawdt, ii, 522). 

Although much scholarly attention has been 
focussed on the Mustansiriyya (cf. Bibliography), there 
remains much to be said about its function within its 
own historical context. In particular, it is noteworthy 
that the Mustansiriyya was the first madrasa to be 
founded by a caliph. It was also (even more impor- 
tantly) the first universal Sunni madrasa: the patrons of 
earlier madrasas had been amirs, high officials such as 
wazirs, and occasionally sultans. It built boldly upon 
the already existing practice of founding madrasas 
designed for more than one madhhab, and took the 
decisive further step of catering for all four madhhabs. 
Moreover, al-Mustansir chose to build a madrasa, not 
a mosque or a mausoleum, which were traditionally 
the preferred buildings for a ruler wishing to 
perpetuate his name. Why choose a madrasa? The key 
reason may be that by building the Mustansiriyya the 
caliph established a teaching institution for all 
Muslims, not just for the people of Baghdad alone. 
There is other telling evidence which clearly points to 
wider and more grandiose aims on the part of the 
caliph. Firstly, certain features of this particular 
madrasa are unusual or suggestive. One of the crown- 
ing glories of the Mustansiriyya was its magnificent 
riparian inscription of historical content which 
specifically names the caliph himself. This gigantic 
inscription, although following local architectural 
traditions in certain respects, nevertheless decisively 
flouted convention by its sheer size and lavish render- 
ing. It appears to have been (at least so far as sur- 
viving evidence indicates) the largest and longest cur- 
sive inscription known in the Islamic world up to that 
time, and like some vast hoarding it proclaimed its 
presence to anyone approaching the madrasa by river. 
Thus the privileged and unusual location of the 
madrasa was manipulated for propagandist purposes. 


Secondly, the Mustansiriyya also boasted a highly 
sophisticated and lavishly adorned zodiacal clepsydra 
which was similar to those described by al-Djazari 
[g.v.] and which bore unmistakable royal and 
cosmological connotations (al-Irbili, Khulasat, 287-8 
(quoting Ibn al-Sa‘l)). In addition to its scholarly 
functions, the Mustansiriyya was used by the caliph in 
his role as arbitrator to receive visiting potentates, 
such as Badr al-Din Lu?lu? of Mawsil and Nasir al- 
Din Dawad of Damascus in 633/1235 (Ibn Wasil, v, 
100-2) and Nar al-Din Arslanshah of Shahrazir the 
following year (Hawadith, 89). 

It is perhaps not too fanciful to argue that al- 
Mustansir intended the Mustansiriyya to serve as a 
symbol of Islamic unity under the auspices of a 
revitalised ‘Abbasid caliphate. Al-Mustansir may well 
have been attempting to continue and elaborate the 
grandiose universalist policies of his grandfather al- 
Nasir [g.v.]. In one sense, the decision to house all 
Sunni madhhabs under one roof was no abrupt innova- 
tion; it was merely a logical extension of al-Nasir’s 
decision to limit the appointment of kadis to the four 
madhhabs, a confirmation of the status quo which had 
prevailed since the demise of the Zahiri madhhab 
around 475/1082 (cf. Makdisi, 6). Al-Mustansir is 
described by Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi as having ‘‘no 
fanaticism for one particular madkhab’’ and is shown 
as behaving in a conciliatory way towards the Shi‘is 
whose shrines he visited (op. cit., 739-41). Moreover, 
a major figure in al-Nasir’s revitalised caliphate had 
been Shihab al-Din ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (died 
632/1234 [g.v.]). As the most prominent Safi of his 
time at Baghdad, it is quite conceivable that he had 
been influential in the education of al-Mustansir and 
that he continued to influence him whilst he was 
caliph. 

Most of the extant historical sources date from the 
period after the Mongol capture of Baghdad. Over- 
shadowed by this cataclysmic event, they may well 
have distorted the perspective of al-Mustansir’s reign 
as seen by his contemporaries. The historical evidence 
of the Mustansiriyya, unaffected as it is by ex post facto 
commentary is thus even more important. 

It may well be that al-Mustansir intended this 
building to be an instrument for continuing the 
policies initiated by al-Nasir, and to create under the 
caliphal banner some kind of unity amongst the 
Muslims whose territories bordered his own. Such a 
task was given added urgency by the recent Mongol 
onslaught on the eastern Islamic world. A political 
regrouping of the remaining Muslim powers in that 
area was therefore imperative. Al-Nasir had tried to 
encourage Muslim cooperation through establishing 
equal status for all four Sunni madhhabs, through pro- 
moting Sufism and through a pan-Islamic futuwwa 
[q.v.]. Whilst there is little positive evidence for al- 
Mustansir’s involvement in the fucuwwa, it is unlikely 
that he discontinued this aspect of al-Nasir’s policies. 
Djalal al-Din had lacked the acumen or the political 
stability to effect an eastern Islamic coalition against 
any future Mongol attacks. It may well be that by the 
building of the Mustansiriyya al-Mustansir was pro- 
claiming (ironically, far too late in the day) the para- 
mount need for unity in the Islamic world. 

Al-Mustansir also erected other buildings. These 
included the Khan of Sabus near Wasit (Ibn al- 
Tiktaka, 567-8) and the Khan of Kharnina between 
Takrit and al-Balalik (¢bid.; G. Bell, Amurath, 219). 
Moreover, inscriptions on the Harba bridge over the 
Dudjayla canal between Baghdad and Samarra testify 
that it was built by al-Mustansir in 629/1231 (Ibn al- 
Tiktaka, 567; Janabi, Plates 12 and 13). Al-Mustansir 
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also restored the Djami‘ al-Kasr in Baghdad which 
had been founded by al-Muktafi [¢..] and he placed 
in it benches on which students could sit and hold 
discussions after prayers had been performed (Ibn 
Wasil, 317). 

Al-Mustansir is accorded the usual high-flown 
panegyrics in the sources. More specifically, he is des- 
cribed as pale-skinned, red-haired, corpulent and 
short (Ibn Taghribirdi, vi, 345). As already men- 
tioned, he was a great bibliophile. He is reported to 
have been copious in alms-giving, especially when 
plague hit Baghdad in the last year of his reign. He 
died on 10 Djumada II 640/12 December 1242 and 
was buried in the Rusafa cemetery. 
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AL-MUSTANSIR (II) sBr’tiAn, Abu ’l-Kasim 

Ahmad b. al-Zahir Muhammad, the first ‘Abbasid 
‘“*shadow’’ caliph in Cairo. 

When the Mongols captured Baghdad (656/1258), 
he and a number of other ‘Abbasids were released 
from confinement, and he took refuge among the 
Arab tribesmen of ‘Irak. A group of Arabs brought 
him to Cairo, where he was given a ceremonious 
welcome by the sultan, al-Zahir Baybars, on 9 Radjab 
659/9 June 1261. Four days later, his genealogy was 
formally attested by the chief judge, who performed 
the day‘a to him followed by the sultan, the dignitaries 
and the Mamluks generally. He assumed the throne- 
name of al-Mustansir, which had been borne by his 
brother as caliph in Baghdad (623-40/1226-42). The 
speed with which al-Mustansir was installed as caliph 
shows his importance to Baybars’s political strategy at 
that juncture. Baybars had newly obtained the 
sultanate by usurpation on the murder of his 
predecessor, Kutuz (657-8/1259-60), and caliphal 
legitimation would secure his position. This was duly 
accorded. On Friday, 17 Radjab/i7 June, al- 
Mustansir pronounced the khutba to a congregation of 
Mamliiks in the mosque of the Citadel at the sultan’s 
instigation, and on 4 Sha‘ban/4 July at a solemn 
ceremony the caliph invested Baybars with the black 


livery of the ‘Abbasids. Fakhr al-Din b. Lukman, the 
head of the sultan’s chancery, read the diploma 
(which he himself had composed in the caliph’s name) 
conferring the universal sultanate with plenary 
powers on Baybars. The provisions of the diploma, 
which purported to lay down Baybars’s duties as 
sultan, were in fact his political manifesto. Al- 
Mustansir was rewarded with the establishment of a 
military and civil household. On 6 Shawwal/3 
September, the caliph accompanied Baybars to 
Damascus, where the two joined in public prayer at 
the Umayyad mosque on 10 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da/5 October. 
From Damascus, al-Mustansir and the sons of Badr 
al-Din Lulu’, the late ruler of Mawsil (631-57/1233- 
59) [see Lu°LU?] were sent out on separate expeditions 
to ‘Irak, to regain their ancestral dominions from the 
Mongols. Setting out on 23 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da/19 
October, al-Mustansir proceeded to ‘Ana, where he 
encountered a kinsman and rival, a descendant in the 
fourth generation of the caliph al-Mustarghid (512- 
29/1118-35 [g.v.]), who had been proclaimed as the 
caliph al-Hakim by Aktsh al-Barli, the Mamluk war- 
lord of Aleppo and at this time Baybars’s most 
dangerous opponent. The two caliphal pretenders, 
however, joined forces and advanced down the 
Euphrates to Hit. The Mongol authorities in Baghdad 
sent out troops to halt the Muslims, and a battle took 
place opposite al-Anbar. The Muslims were at first 
successful, but then fell into a Mongol ambush. Al- 
Mustansir was almost certainly killed in the fighting 
(3 Muharram 660/28 November 1261), while al- 
Hakim escaped and made his way to Cairo, where he 
was installed as caliph on 2 Muharram 661/16 
November 1262. His descendants continued the 
titular caliphate until it lapsed after the Ottoman con- 
quest of Egypt in 922/1517. 
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AL-MUSTANSIR 81 ’LLAH, ABU TaMimM Ma‘app B. 

SALI AL-ZAHIR, eighth Fatimid caliph, born on 16 
Djumada II 420/2 July 1029 (according to Idris, on 16 
Ramadan/29 September), succeeded his father al- 
Zahir [.v.] on 15 Sha‘ban 427/13 June 1036 and died 
on 18 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 487/10 January 1094, after the 
longest recorded reign of any Muslim ruler and one 
which, besides being marked by the most violent fluc- 
tuations of fortune, was of critical importance in the 
history of the Fatimid Ismaili movement. 

Internal history. During the childhood of al- 
Mustansir, the authority remained at first in the 
strong hands of his father’s wazir Abu ’l-Kasim al- 
Djardjara’i [9.v.]. On his death (7 Ramadan 436/28 
March 1045), it was seized by the evil genius of al- 
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Mustansir’s reign, his mother, who was a Sadani 
slave, and her former master, the Jewish merchant 
Aba Sa‘d_ al-Tustart. When Abi Sa‘d was 
assassinated in 439/1047 after an outbreak of rioting 
between the Turkish and Berber troops, his place as 
the queen-mother’s agent was taken by his brother 
Abu Nasr Harun (see however the documents pub- 
lished by Mann [Bzd/.]) and the kadi Abu Muhammad 
al-Hasan al-Yazuri, who eventually accepted also the 
vizierate (7 Muharram 442/1 June 1050) and held it 
for eight years [see aL-yYAzURI]. Meanwhile, there was 
considerable unrest and perhaps also economic unset- 
tlement in the country. If a statement in al-Makrizi, 
i, 82 [92], ed. Wiet, ii, 4 [67], is to be believed, the 
kharadj of the Egyptian provinces amounted only to 
one million dinars in the time of al-Yaziri, but this 
may have been exceptional, though it is plain from 
other sources that the government had already been 
forced to the familiar expedient of confiscations and 
indemnities. The Delta was disturbed by Arab ris- 
ings, the most serious of which, that of the Banu 
Kurra, was put down only with great difficulty by 
Nasir al-Dawla (see below) with the Tayyi? and other 
Arab troops at Kim Sharik in 443/1051 (see Ibn al- 
Sayrafi, 42-3; Ibn al-Athir, ix, 396-7, and for the date 
Ibn al-Kalanisi, 85). At the capital there was an 
increasing state of tension between the Turkish and 
Berber troops and the enormous bodies of Stdani 
slaves raised by the caliph’s mother (see Makrizi, i, 94 
{ed. Wiet, ii, 45} and 335; detailed but probably 
unreliable figures also in Nasir-i Khusraw, ed. 
Kaviani, 66, tr. Thackston, 48-9). In striking contrast 
to this is the magnificence of the court and properity 
of Misr-Fustat as described by Nasir-i Khusraw [g. v.}. 
There can be little doubt that the source of much of 
this prosperity, apart from the manufacture and sup- 
ply of luxuries to the court, is already to be sought in 
the commercial relations between Egypt and the 
Indian Ocean on the one hand (cf. Nasir-i Khusraw’s 
account of ‘Aydhab) and Constantinople on the other. 
The general insecurity deepened after the execution of 
al-Yazuri, who was the last wazir to attempt to control 
the situation. He was followed by a rapid succession 
of puppets in office, many of whom, despite the pom- 
pous titles duly recorded by Ibn al-Sayrafi, held the 
position for no more than a few days at a time. 
The Fatimid caliphate was now destined to pass in 
a few shattering years through the same agony as the 
‘Abbasid caliphate at Baghdad had suffered in the 
early part of the previous century. The breakdown of 
the civil administration and subsequent exhaustion of 
the treasury gave a free hand to the military, and the 
sinister policy of the caliph’s mother brought matters 
speedily to a head. In a pitched battle at Kim al-Rish 
(close to Cairo) in 454/1062 (sometimes confused with 
the previous battle at Kim Sharik), the Turkish and 
Berber troops led by Nasir al-Dawla Ibn Hamdan, a 
descendant of the Hamdanids of Mawsil, defeated 
and drove the Sidanis into the Sa‘id, but the struggle 
continued for some years and the blacks were not 
finally routed and driven out until 459/1067; there- 
after they were confined to the Sa‘id, which suffered 
severely from their plundering and devastations. 
Nasir al-Dawla in turn quarrelled with the Turks, 
and, defeated in battle by a force commanded by al- 
Mustansir in person (461/1068-9), appealed to the 
Saldjuk Alp Arslan [g.v.]. Without waiting for his 
help, however, he regained control of Cairo and the 
Delta with the aid of the Arabs and Lawata [g.v.] 
Berbers, reduced al-Mustansir (it is said) to the state 
of a pensioner on a hundred dinars a month, assumed 
the title of Sultan al-Dawla, and attempted, but 


unsuccessfully, to restore the ‘Abbasid khutba. In 
Radjab 465/March 1073 he and all his house were 
killed by the rival Turkish faction, led by Ildegiz, 
under whom the caliph fared little better. Meanwhile, 
the constant anarchy and remorseless plundering of 
the country by the troops brought agriculture to a 
standstill (although the Nile floods seem to have been 
uniformly good). The result was a famine which lasted 
from 459 to 464 (1067-72) and became progressively 
more severe. During these years the country was a 
prey to the utmost misery; the royal city and palaces 
were looted, and Fustat was twice plundered and even 
burned by Nasir al-Dawla. Large numbers of the 
population, including even the caliph’s own family, 
sought refuge in Syria and ‘Irak (for the depopulation 
and shrinkage of Fustat, cf. al-Makrizi, i, 5, ed. Wiet, 
i, 12; on the fate of the royal library see also Olga 
Pinto, Le biblioteche degli Arabi, Rome 1928, 25-6). The 
Sunni historians dwell on this famine with some com- 
placence, regarding it as the retribution for the 
impious attack of al-Basasiri [g.v.] on the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate (see below), and circumstantial stories are 
related of the extreme destitution to which al- 
Mustansir himself was reduced. That these must be 
accepted with some reserve is clear from such passages 
as Ibn Taghribardi, ii/2, 186, 18-19. 

At length in 465/1073, al-Mustansir, taking 
courage of despair, secretly invited the governor of 
‘Akka, the Armenian general Badr al-DjamAli [q.v.] 
to assume supreme control in Egypt. Badr accepted 
the commission, on condition of bringing his own 
troops with him, and sailing from ‘Akka in the winter, 
reached Cairo on 28 Djumada I 466/29 Jan. 1074. 
His rapid and energetic movements took the Turks by 
surprise, and he put to death the whole body of their 
leaders, together with a large number of Egyptian 
notables and officials. For his further military and 
administrative measures, by which he restored order 
and relative prosperity in Egypt (the total revenue of 
Egypt and its remaining Syrian possessions, which in 
466/1073-4 had amounted to 2,800,000 dinars, rose by 
483/1090 to 3,100,000 dinars: al-Makrizi, i, 100; ed. 
Wiet, ii, 68; cf. Abii Salih, fols. 7b-9a). The alliance 
between general and caliph was cemented by the mar- 
riage of Badr’s daughter to al-Mustansir’s youngest 
son Ahmad, the future caliph al-Musta‘li [q.v.]. The 
Fatimid caliphate was saved but, like its ‘Abbasid 
rival, at the cost of abandoning its temporal authority 
to a series of military commanders, entitled umara? al- 
djyuyuish, from whose control it never afterwards suc- 
ceeded in emancipating itself. 

Al-Mustansir is described in contemporary sources 
as upright and amiable in character, and just and 
equitable in his dealings, but as a ruler his personality 
is entirely obscured by the successive wazirs and 
generals who kept him virtually a prisoner. The 
statements of the later anti-Fatimid writers must, of 
course, be entirely discounted; the Fatimid sources, 
on the other hand, praise his sagacity and infallibility 
(Stsma) as Imam. 

External relations. The empire to which al- 
Mustansir succeeded was beyond any doubt the most 
powerful Muslim state of its time. It extended from 
Ifrikiya and Sicily to Mecca and central Syria, and 
maintained an active propagandist organisation in 
“Irak, Persia and Khurasan (see the following sec- 
tion). Within a few years of his accession, its ter- 
ritories were still further expanded by Anishtagin’s 
conquest of Aleppo in Sha‘ban 429/May 1038 [see 
FATIMIDS and HaLaB] and extension of his authority 
even across the Euphrates, on the one hand, and on 
the other by the conquests of ‘Ali al-Sulayhi in the 
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Yaman, after establishing himself at Masar in the 
same year (see SULAYHIDs and also H.F. al-Hamdani, 
in Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society [1931], 
505 ff., and in JRAS [1932], 126 ff.). After the deaths 
of Anishtagin and the wazir al-Djardjara’i, who in 
spite of their rivalry zealously maintained the interests 
of the dynasty, the power and prestige of the Egyptian 
court steadily declined. The Arab tribes in Syria, 
though defeated in the field, remained unsubdued, 
and the caliph had to be content with the little more 
than nominal allegiance of the Mirdasids [g.v.] at 
Aleppo. At Damascus, the rivalries between the 
Berber and Turkish troops and the hostility of the 
citizens reduced the governors to impotence. The 
disturbed state of Syria was so disastrous that it made 
it impossible for the Fatintid government to give effec- 
tive support to the amir al-Basasiri (see the list of war 
material and subventions sent from Egypt, Ibn 
Taghribardi, 177) in his attempt to oppose the advan- 
cing Saldjak power, with the result that his occupation 
of Baghdad and proclamation of al-Mustansir in 
450/1059 was speedily brought to an end. The subse- 
quent military and economic disorders in Egypt 
allowed a free hand to the Turkmen (Ghuzz) bands, 
who had appeared in northern Syria as early as 
447/1055, though it was not until 463/1071 that the 
first Saldjik armies entered northern Syria and the 
Ghuzz bands under Atsiz [g.v.] occupied Palestine 
and began to harass Damascus. In many of the other 
towns and district of Syria, the authority was scized 
by local chiefs, such as the kadis Ibn ‘Ammar (see 
SaMMAR, Banu, and also G. Wiet, in Mém. Henri 
Basset, 279 ff.) at Tarabulus and Ibn Abi ‘Akil at 
Tyre, though both of these acknowledged the spiritual 
authority of the Fatimid caliph (cf. also the account of 
the foundation of the castle of Sarkhad by Hassan b. 
Mismar al-Kalbi in 466/1073-4, quoted from Sibt b. 
al-Djawzi in Ibn Taghribardi, 253). The menace of 
the Saldjtiks became more substantial after the arrival 
of Tutush [g.v.] in 470/1077-8, but the latter never 
actually organised a full campaign against the 
Fatimids. On the contrary, the offensive was taken by 
Badr, who succeeded in restoring Egyptian control on 
the coast as far as Tyre, Sidon and Djubay! in 
482/1089, but not in recovering the interior of 
Palestine and Damascus (lost in 468/1075-6), in spite 
of a certain revulsion of feeling in Syria in favour of 
the Fatimids. It is difficult to know how much weight 
to lay on the story (Ibn Taghribardi, 272-3) that 
Tutush at one time proposed to ally himself in mar- 
riage with Badr. 

The success of the Saldjuks also affected the posi- 
tion of the Fatimids in Arabia. In 462/1069 the 
‘Abbasid caliph was acknowledged in the Holy Cities, 
and after a brief return to the Fatimid obedience 
between 467 and 473/1074-81, the Hidjaz passed 
definitely to the ‘Abbasid cause. In the Yaman, the 
Sulayhids in the interior and the Zuray‘ids in the 
important commercial centre of ‘Aden maintained the 
suzerainty of the Fatimids, the latter until the 
Ayyubid conquest by Turanshah in 569/1173 [see 
SALAH AL-DIN]. 

Meanwhile, the Fatimid empire had been similarly 
shorn of its possessions in the West. About 435/1043-4 
al-Mu‘izz b. Badis {q.v.], the Zirid lieutenant of the 
Fatimid caliph in Kayrawan, began a series of 
repressive measures against the Shi‘is of Ifrikiya; in 
440/1048-9 he seems to have made the first overt 
gesture of independence, and in 441/1049-50 
superseded the Fatimid coinage; but it was not until 
443/1051 that he formally renounced the Fatimid 
suzerainty and obtained an investiture from the 


‘Abbasid caliph. According to the traditional account 
(already fully developed in Ibn al-Sayrafi), the wazir 
al-YAziri in revenge launched against him the nomad 
bands of the Bana Hilal [q.v.], the tribes mentioned in 
the Egyptian sources are Zughba, Riyah, al-Athbadj 
and ‘Adi), who had been a cause of much trouble to 
the government in the Sa‘id and were now given a 
free hand to plunder the territories of the Zirids [@. 2. }. 
As Wistenfeld has already indicated, Gesch., 234 n., 
the story as it stands is open to serious objections, and 
there can be little doubt that it has been amplified by 
popular legend. The westward movement of the Hilal 
tribes began as early as 440/1048-9, and there is no 
reason to reject the account of Ibn ‘Idh4ri that it was 
al-Mu‘izz himself who invited the Arab tribes, then in 
Barka, to enter Ifrikiya as his djund (since he was not 
on good terms with the Sanhadja), and that they, 
having set out in response to his invitation, began to 
plunder on their own account and already before the 
close of 443/1051-2 had inflicted a severe defeat on his 
troops. The two traditions are not, however, mutually 
exclusive and may be reconciled by supposing that the 
Banu Hilal were transported in the first instance to 
Barka (the governor of which had thrown in his lot 
with al-Mu‘izz), and that their advance into Ifrikiya 
was facilitated, for opposite reasons, by both al- 
Mu‘izz and the wazir (cf. also Ibn al-Athir, ix, 387-8). 
During the first years of his reign, the son and suc- 
cessor of al-Mu‘izz, Tamim, (453-501/1061-1107), 
temporarily returned to the Fatimid allegiance (see 
H.R. Idris, Sur le retour des Zirides a Uobédience fatimide, 
in AIEO Alger, XI [1953], 25-39), but with the con- 
quest of Sicily by the Normans in 463/1070, Barka 
became the western limit of the Fatimid state. 

The diplomatic relations of al-Mustansir with non- 
Muslim states covered a wide field. In 429/1038 the 
existing treaty with the Byzantine Emperor was 
renewed and relatively cordial relations established. If 
Nasir-i Khusraw, ed. Kaviani, 6, tr. Thackston, 49, 
is to be trusted, the Egyptian government was in com- 
munication in 439/1047 also with the Georgians, the 
Daylamis, the Khakan of Turkistan and even the radja 
of Dihli, all of whom shared with Egypt a common 
hostility to the Saldjuks and the Ghaznavids. The 
friendly relations with Constantinople, however, were 
broken off in 446/1054, when the Empress Theodora 
demanded an offensive alliance against the Saldjuks. 
Egyptian troops were despatched on an unsuccessful 
expedition against al-Ladhikiyya, the Empress 
retaliated by opening negotiations with the Saldjaks, 
and al-Mustansir seized the treasures of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre (a/-Kumdma). This breach with 
Constantinople had important consequences for the 
future of Egypt, since to it may perhaps be ascribed 
the opening up of direct commercial relations with the 
Italian trading cities, though documentary evidence 
on the point is lacking (see Heyd, Histoire du Commerce 
du Levant, i, 105, 124). 

Religious conditions. The wide expansion of 
the Fatimid power under al-Mustansir is reflected also 
in the religious situation. Propaganda on behalf of the 
Fatimids is synonymous with the dissemination of the 
official state religion of the Fatimids, the IsmA‘ili Sh7‘7 
faith. Not only in Egypt and other lands in actual sub- 
jection to the Fagimid authority, but in all quarters 
of the Islamic world, we learn of missionaries (du‘at), 
who during the long reign of al-Mustansir struggled, 
in part with great success, to secure recognition of his 
claim to be the religious Imam. In the east, in Persia, 
and especially in Shiraz, at the court of the Buyid 
prince Abu Kalidjar {q.v.], we can trace the activities 
at least since 429/1037-8 of the da‘ Abii Nasr Hibat 
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Allah b. Misa al-Mu?ayyad fi Din Allah [see at- 
MU?AYYAD], doubtless the most prominent personality 
of his time in the Isma‘iti da‘wa. He endeavoured to 
win over the court and the Daylami troops to the 
Fatimid cause, but was forced to leave his post in 
439/1047-8 as the result of pro-‘Abbasid intrigues. In 
the first part of his autobiography (see Bizbl.), al- 
Mu?’ayyad gives a detailed account of his activity, and 
in particular publishes his correspondence with an 
unnamed Sunni from Khurasan, in which he explains 
the religious and political principles of his mission. 
How much the power of the Fatimids and the success 
of their emissaries in ‘Irak and Persia was feared at 
Baghdad is shown by the fact that several times, and 
latterly in 444/1052, there was published a document, 
to which the ‘Alids also subscribed, with the object of 
declaring false the claim of the Fatimids to descent 
from ‘Alt. At the same time, the Fatimid cause gained 
also new ground in the Yaman. After the political 
power of the Fatimids had been reduced there to a 
minimum in the course of the 4th/10th century, it now 
acquired in the Sulayhid Ali b. Muhammad a power- 
ful supporter. He and his successors regarded them- 
selves not only as political but also as religious 
representatives of the Fatimid Imam in the Yaman. 
The voluminous correspondence between the 
Sulayhid rulers and al-Mustansir, which is still pre- 
served, collected in a separate work (Kitab al-Sidzillat 
wa ‘l-tawki‘at wa ’l-kutub li-Mawland al-Mustansir bi 
‘lah, ms. SOAS London; many of these letters are 
also reproduced in Idris, vii [see Bibl.]), deals, along 
with political questions, in the first place with the posi- 
tion of the da‘wa in the Yaman and in the Fatimid 
state; see further al-Hamdani, al-Sulayhiyyun. 

In Egypt itself, soon after the accession of al- 
Mustansir, the doctrines of the moderate official 
Isma‘iliyya were threatened by the appearance of 
extremists related to the Druzes [see AL-puRUz]. A 
pretender, al-Sikkin, together with his associate al- 
‘Ani, gave himself out as the returned caliph al- 
Hakim, but was promptly unmasked (Idris, vi, 296). 
Al-Mu?ayyad, who came to Cairo in 439/1047-8 and 
won the goodwill of al-Mustansir, was entrusted with 
the leadership of the religious mission as da ’l-du‘at 
(it should be remarked, however, that al-Yaztrt 
during his vizierate also held the title of da‘i ’l-du‘at; 
cf. Ibn al-Sayrafi, 40). In the reopened seminary in 
Cairo, where the du‘at of the various countries 
received instruction, he gave his lectures and gathered 
into his hands the strings of the whole da‘wa. He 
appears to have exercised a special influence over the 
development of the da‘wa in the Yaman, as the future 
Yamani da‘ Lamak b. Malik was numbered amongst 
his pupils. From Persia, the newly-converted Isma‘ili 
Nasir-i Khusraw [9.v.] came to Egypt, to find his 
master in him. At the same time, al-Mu’ayyad seems 
also to have played an important political role. In his 
autobiography he quotes numerous letters which he 
wrote to al-Basasiri and other generals of the Fatimids 
in Syria and Mesopotamia. In particular, it was at his 
instigation that the khufba for the Fatimids was intro- 
duced into the prayer at Baghdad in 450/1098 (cf. Ibn 
Muyassar, 8, |. 1, 10, Il. 6-7). In his poems, he 
eulogises the Jmam al-Mustansir in a similar manner 
to Nasir-i Khusraw. Other Isma‘ili authors of this 
period were the poet Hasan b. Mahbitb, the da@ 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Nisaburi, and the author of the 
Kutab al-Madjalis al-Mustansirtyya (lectures in which the 
imamate of al-Mustansir is demonstrated with the aid 
of the Isma‘ili ta°wil), which are described by the 
Fatimid tradition to Badr al-Djamali.—For the 
Fatimid propaganda in Transoxania, see also Bar- 
thold, Turkestan?, 304-5. 
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(H.A.R. Gis and P. Kraus) 

AL-MUSTANSIRIYYA [see Maprasa. I. 4, at Vol. 
V, 1127a, and III, at Vol. V, 1148, and AL-MUSTANSIR 
(1) BI ’LLAH]. 

MUSTA‘RIB [see mozaras]. 

MUSTA‘RIBA (a.), ‘‘arabicised’’, the name of 
one of the groups into which the Arab genealogists 
divide the population of Arabia. The first is the ‘arab 
Sariba, the original Arabs of pure stock; they 
numbered nine (some say seven) tribes which are 
regarded as the descendants of Iram and Lidh b. Sam 
b. Nah and the first settlers in Arabia: ‘Ad, Thamid, 
Umayyim, ‘Abil, Tasm, Djadis, ‘Imlik, Djurhum 
and Wabar. These are extinct except for a few rem- 
nants incorporated in other tribes. The second group 
comprises the muta‘arriba [g.v.] who are not pure- 
blooded Arabs. They are regarded as descendants of 
Kahtan (the Yoktan of the list of nations in Gen. x. 
25 ff.) and live in southern Arabia. The third group 
is called musta‘riba; this name is also applied to tribes 
who were not originally Arabs; they trace their des- 
cent from Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan, a descendant of Isma‘it 
[g.2.]. All the north Arabian tribes are included 
among the musta‘riba, so that the Kuraysh, to which 
Muhammad belonged, are one of them; his genealogy 
is in this way traced back to Abraham and he thus 
thought he could prove his connection with the 
Biblical prophets. The old term musta‘iba, for tribes 
not originally of Arab descent, obtained a new mean- 
ing after the conquest of Spain. It was applied to the 
Christian Spaniards who retained their religion under 
Islam; the word musta‘iba was corrupted to Mozarab 
[¢.2.]. 

Bibliography: Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, i, § 43; 
idem, Studi di storia orientale, i, 306 ff.; Caussin de 
Perceval, Essai sur l’histoire des Arabes, i, 6 ff.; C. 
Ritter, Arabien, 57; Tabari (Leiden) i, 213-16; 
Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, i, 40-41; Suyapi, Muzhir, 
Ist naw‘; TA, i, 371, cf. Lane, Lexicon, s.v. 

_ (Itsz LicHTENsTADTER) 

MUSTASHAR (a.), counsellor, used in Ot- 
toman Turkish as musteshdr, meaning ‘‘general 
secretary to a ministry’? or ‘‘under-secretary of 
state’’. The word, which means literally ‘‘one who is 
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consulted’’, comes from the same root as miishir [q.v.], 
which properly means ‘‘he who gives advice‘‘. Sami 
Bey regards the word miisteshar as a synonym of the old 
Turkish inal. The office was called miisteshart or more 
simply miistesharlik. 

Like the title miishir, that of misteshar was created by 
Mahmid II. There were at first two miisteshdrs in the 
grand-vizierate, one for foreign and the other for 
home affairs. The latter was later replaced by a 
Minister of the Interior who had in his turn a 
miisteshar. The number of miisteshars gradually increas- 
ed, but some less important departments had 
mu‘awins ‘‘assistants, deputies”’ (in 1296/1897 for ex- 
ample there were mu‘awins in the finance and police 
departments). The office was retained under the 
Turkish Republic and each ministry or wekalet has its 
miisteshar; that of national defence has three (for army, 
navy and air force). 

The chief kad of Istanbul used to have a miisteshar. 
According to Lutfi Efendi, the post of miisteshar of the 
Navy was created in 1253/1837 (Ta*rikh, v, 91) and 
that of miisteshar of the sadreyn or of the two kadi ‘askar 
(g.2.] in 1262/1846 (viii, 127). On the honorary 
grades of miisteshar, cf. idem, vi, 66; cf. also 103, line 
8 from below. 

Miisteshar is also the name given to the 
‘‘counsellors’’ of Turkish or foreign embassies or 
legations. The title of miisteshar awwal borne by the 
ambassador himself, sent by the Sultan of Morocco to 
Istanbul in 1197/1783 is inexplicable to us (cf. 
Djewdet Pasha, Ta°rikh, Istanbul 1309, ii, 251; cf. 
Recueil de Mémoires Orientaux de |’Ecole des Langues Orien- 
tales & Paris, 1905, 6). 

As to the term miisha@wir, a synonym of the 
preceding and from the same root, it is applied to 
technical advisers, whether foreigners or not, e.g. 
hukik mishawiri “legal adviser’’. 

Bibliography: See the various Ottoman calen- 
dars. The historians Ahmed Djewdet and Lutfi, 
following their predecessors, give few details of the 
administrative organisation. QJ. Deny) 
AL-MUSTARSHID si’LLAH, ABU Mansur aL- 

Fapi, ‘Abbasid caliph (reigned 512-29/1118-35), 
was probably born in 486/1093-4 (though some 
sources suggest a date as early as 484), the son of al- 
Mustazhir [q.v.| and a slave girl called Lubaba. Al- 
Mustarshid came to the throne after his father’s death 
on 16 Rabi‘ II 512/6 August 1118. 

The reign of al-Mustarshid coincided with a period 
of intense strife amongst the Saldjiks of ‘Irak and 
western Persia after the death of sultan Muhammad 
b. Malik Shah [g.v.] in 511/1118 and the accession of 
his son Mahmid [g.v.]. Apart from sultan Mahmud 
and the caliph himself, the strong hand of sultan San- 
djar [q¢.v.], the most senior member of the Saldjuk 
clan, often intervened from Khurasan. There is also 
frequent mention of other Saldjuk pretenders, as well 
as a series of powerful shthnas, especially Ak Sunkur 
al-Bursuki and Zangi. The interplay of these figures 
with the caliph is chronicled in confusing detail and 
reveals constantly shifting alliances. Al-Mustarshid 
initially juggled with these factions, depending on one 
group or another for military support. Later, he 
espoused the more intrepid and fateful policy of trying 
to rid ‘Irak of all these opposing forces. 

The early years of al-Mustarshid’s caliphate were 
dominated by his bitter feud with the Mazyadid 
Dubays b. Sadaka of Hilla [see Mazyap, BANU]. 
Initially, Dubays had no doubt hoped to wield influ- 
ence over the new caliph as his father Sadaka had 
done with al-Mustazhir. The caliph sent warning let- 
ters to Dubays reproaching him for plundering ‘Irak 


during the revolt of the Saldjik prince Mas‘id b. 
Muhammad [g.2.] against his brother, sultan 
Mahmid, in 514/1120-1. Dubays responded by com- 
ing to Baghdad and threatened al-Mustarshid from 
his tent pitched opposite the caliphal palace (Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 397-8). At this stage al-Mustarshid, needing 
military support, requested Mahmid to stay on in 
Baghdad because of the threat posed by Dubays. 
Mahmid agreed and was honoured by the caliph in 
a lavish ceremony (Ibn al-Djawzi, ix, 222-3). In 
516/1122-3, al-Mustarshid sent the shihna of 
Baghdad, Ak Sunkur al-Bursuki, to drive Dubays out 
of al-Hilla. This attempt proved a failure (Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 423-4; Ibn al-Djawzi, ix, 232). In Muhar- 
ram 517/March 1123 al-Mustarshid decided to take 
matters into his own hands. Having distributed 
money and weapons to the people of Baghdad, he 
sallied forth in person to fight Dubays. Wearing full 
caliphal regalia, al-Mustarshid stood prominently 
behind the battlelines, accompanied by prayer-leaders 
and Kur’an readers. He scored a resounding victory 
against Dubays and returned triumphantly to 
Baghdad on the Day of ‘Ashura?’ (Ibn al-‘Adim, 
Bughya, 227-8; Ibn al-Athir, Atdbegs, 25-6; Ibn al- 
Djawzi, ix, 235, 242-3). The caliph also humiliated 
Dubays by writing to his father-in-law, the Artukid 
Nadjm al-Din I] Ghazi, ordering him to annul 
Dubays’ marriage with I] Ghazi’s daughter (Ibn al- 
‘Adim, Bughya, 226). Even after Dubays had fled from 
“Irak and fallen into the hands of Buri, the ruler of 
Damascus, al-Mustarshid remorselessly pursued him, 
sending the caliphal katzb al-insha?, Ibn al-Anbari, to 
bring the prisoner to him. Dubays, however, had 
already been handed over to Zangi, who released him 
(Ibn al-Kalanisi, 230; Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya, 249, 256; 
Ibn al-Athir, x, 470-1; Sibt b. al-Djawzi, 135-6). 

The growing assertiveness of al-Mustarshid clearly 
alarmed Mahmiid’s shihna, Yiriin-Qiish, who clashed 
openly with the caliph in 519/1125-6. Yuriin-Qiish 
visited the sultan and warned him that the caliph was 
no longer docile and that he would not tolerate the 
sultan’s interference in Baghdad (Ibn al-Djawzi, ix, 
255-6). Sultan Mahmid advanced rapidly, ignoring 
the excuses fabricated by al-Mustarshid to delay his 
arrival. After skirmishes between the troops of caliph 
and sultan, al-Mustarshid sued for peace. Before leav- 
ing Baghdad on 10 Rabi* II 520/5 May 1126, 
Mahmid took the precaution of appointing a new 
shihna, Zangi, to keep a close eye on the caliph (Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 447-50; Alabegs, 28-31; al-Husayni, 97; Ibn 
al-Azrak, 51). 

In the complicated power struggle which followed 
sultan Mahmiud’s death in Shawwal 525/August-Sep- 
tember 1131 and the short reign of his brother, sultan 
Toghril, Sandjar’s appointee (526/1132-529/1134), 
al-Mustarshid behaved in a quietly subversive way 
and played off the various factions against each other, 
no doubt in an attempt to increase his own power. 
Several earlier caliphs had practised such brinkman- 
ship. But in the case of al-Mustarshid, an inflated 
sense of his own importance coupled with his 
awareness of Saldjik division at this critical point 
made a dangerous combination, and his own rash 
(perhaps even bellicose) personality tipped him over 
the brink and precipitated an adventure that was to be 
fatal to him. When Sandjar attempted to instal 
Toghril as sultan, al-Mustarshid urged Toghril’s 
brothers, Mas‘id and Saldjik Shah, to rebel. Sandjar 
responded by launching Zangi and Dubays into an 
attack on Baghdad (Ibn al-Athir, x, 476-7; Atabegs, 
44). The caliph defeated them on 27 Radjab 526/13 
June 1132. It is interesting to note that Usama [see 
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MUNKIDH, BANU] in an unnamed book of his mentions 
that he was present at this battle and that he saw for 
himself ‘‘the caliph’s black satin tent in which he sat 
upon a throne”’ (as quoted by Ibn Wasil, 50, and Ibn 
al-Furat, 94). It could be argued that thus far al- 
Mustarshid had only been defending himself against 
attack. It was his next step which took the matter a 
crucial degree further. After the battle, al-Mustarshid 
once more opposed Sandjar by proclaiming Mas‘iid’s 
name in the khutha at Baghdad in Muharram 
527/November-December 1132 (Bundari, 175; al- 
Husayni, 102; Ibn al-Djawzi, x, 29). 

Later that year, the caliph again left Baghdad to 
launch a retaliatory attack against Zangi in Mawsil. 
After a three months’ siege, al-Mustarshid was forced 
to return home, out-manoeuvred by Zangi, for whilst 
the latter’s deputy, Nasir al-Din Djakar, strengthened 
the city’s fortifications, Zangi had left Mawsgil and cut 
off the caliph’s food supplies (Bar Hebraeus, 127; Ibn 
Khallikan, i, 330; Ibn al-Azrak, 64; Ibn al-Athir, 
Atabegs, 47-8). At this point, one would have expected 
al-Mustarshid to have learned his lesson. Manifestly 
he had not. 

It is difficult to disentangle the circumstances sur- 
rounding al-Mustarshid’s decision to set out to fight 
Mas‘iid in western Persia: the received version of 
events is as follows. Mas‘id had sought al- 
Mustarshid’s help in 528/1133-4 against Toghril, but 
they had quarrelled. Mas‘id had then rushed to 
Hamadhan on the news of Toghril’s death in Muhar- 
ram 529/October-November 1134. Mas‘id subse- 
quently quarrelled with some of his amirs, who arrived 
in Baghdad and incited the caliph to go out against 
Mas‘id (Ibn al-Athir, Aiabegs, 48-9; Ibn al-Djawzi, x, 
36-41). Al-Mustarshid, with heavy baggage train and 
official entourage, left Baghdad in Sha‘ban 529/17 
May-14 June 1135 and joined battle against Mas‘id 
at Day Marg outside Hamadhan (for a discussion of 
Day Marg, cf. Schwarz, Iran, 497-8, 926). The 
caliph’s army was defeated, after the Turkish amirs 
rejoined Mas‘iid’s side, and al-Mustarshid and all his 
officials were taken prisoner. His goods were seized 
(according to Ibn al-Tiktaka, op. czt., 521, 170 mules 
were needed to carry away the contents of the caliph’s 
camp) and his officials were imprisoned in the castle 
of Sar-i Djahan near Kazwin and Rayy. As for the 
caliph, he was obliged to move around Adharbaydjan 
with Mas‘ad. When the sultan made camp outside 
MarAgha, the caliph was murdered in his tent in Dhu 
*l-Ka‘da 529/August 1135, allegedly by Assassins. 
The body of al-Mustarshid was wrapped in green silk 
brocade (Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, 156) and borne on the 
heads of amirs and ‘ulama? to its burial-place in 
Maragha. Ibn al-Tiktaka mentions that he saw the 
caliph’s tomb when he visited the town in 697/1297-8 
(op. cit., 522). 

The traditional version of al-Mustarshid’s final bat- 
tle and murder needs some revision. Most of the 
sources attribute the blame for the caliph’s killing to 
Sandjar or Mas‘id or both. Was the caliph the victim 
of a trap set by Mas‘ud? Did Mas‘ad send the amirs 


to Baghdad to lure the caliph (and more especially, his. 


lavish train) to Adharbaydjan? This is certainly a 
strong possibility. All this casts doubt on the story that 
it was the Assassins who killed him. However, to 
tackle Mas‘iid head on and to rid “Irak of his deputies 
was clearly al-Mustarshid’s own policy by this stage. 
As Usama commented: ‘‘It was that great boldness 
which destroyed him’’ (Ibn Wasil, 50; Ibn al-Furat, 
94). Al-Mustarshid’s march against Mas‘iid was 
famous enough to be enshrined in the Cahar makala, in 
which Nizami ‘Ardadi quotes part of an eloquent khujha 





delivered by the caliph at Kirmanshah, strongly 
denouncing the Saldjiks (tr. E.G. Browne, 37-8). 

The reign of al-Mustarshid represents a critical 
phase in the relationship between caliph and sultan, a 
phase in which long-suppressed tensions erupted into 
open conflict, especially at Baghdad, the traditional 
area of caliphal strength. Al-Mustargshid’s efforts to 
liberate himself from the yoke of the Saldjaks were 
generally praised in the mediaeval sources. He was 
seen as following the path of the earlier caliphs, al- 
Kadir and al-Ka?im [q.vv.] (Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, 156), 
and he is credited by al-Suydti with having revived 
the ancient customs of the caliphate and putting ‘‘life 
into its bones’’ (op. cit., 453). Certainly, al-Mustar- 
shid was acting in‘a different way from his immediate 
predecessors in the caliphal office. He levied and 
reviewed his troops (the alleged size of his army com- 
pares favourably with those of his Saldjik opponents) 
and was often in dire need of funds to pay the troops 
(in 528/1133-4 al-Mustarshid’s men surrounded the 
citadel of the shthna, Bihriz al-Khadim, until he 
disgorged funds to pay the caliph’s army (Ibn al- 
Djawzi, x, 35). Al-Mustarshid also appeared on the 
battlefield on several occasions. Thus he arrogated to 
himself the traditional prerogatives of the Saldjak 
sultan and his deputies and revealed himself unwilling 
to accept the usual, albeit uneasy, accommodation 
between the caliphate and the military authorities. 

What of the attitude of the Saldjiks towards al- 
Mustarshid? According to Ibn al-Anbari, the caliph’s 
katib al-insha>, who was released from prison and 
brought to sultan Mas‘id at Maragha, Mas‘id told 
him categorically that he could no longer endure a 
caliph like al-Mustarshid. He preferred someone on 
the throne who would ‘‘meddle in nothing but 
religious matters’? and who would not ‘‘raise an 
army, take up arms or assemble men’’ (Ibn al-Azrak, 
73). Al-Mustarshid was clearly perceived as a growing 
threat to the Saldjiiks; he was an opponent difficult to 
mollify. Even though he had descended into the 
military arena and had tarnished the caliphal aura, 
sultan Mas‘id still baulked at the idea of killing the 
caliph in battle. Instead, the conventional device of 
private assassination was chosen. Al-Mustarshid was 
afraid to return alone to Baghdad fearing to be killed 
en route and Mas‘id refused to accompany him (Bar 
Hebraeus, 260). Thus it came about that he was 
murdered in Mas‘id’s camp itself. Most of the 
sources gloss over this deed; the strongest condemna- 
tion of the caliph’s murder is given by Ibn al-Kalanisi 
who, expanding on the more muted criticism of al- 
Bundari, finds the killing repugnant (op. cit., 249). 

How then should al-Mustarshid’s unconventional 
reign be assessed? He certainly made a fateful error in 
leaving his power base, Baghdad, and its environs. 
Nor was he likely to achieve frequent military suc- 
cesses against such hardened warriors as the Saldjuks 
or Zangi. Apart from the fiasco which occurred 
during the short reign of his son al-Rashid, the 
military option was not repeated by subsequent 
caliphs. Nevertheless, al-Mustarshid had gone a con- 
siderable way towards removing the Saldjuk presence 
from ‘Irak and towards the creation of a small caliphal 
state in that area. This proved a valuable basis upon 
which al-Muktafi and above all al-Nasir (¢.vv.] could 
later build. 

Not surprisingly, al-Mustarshid’s preoccupation 
with military matters left him with little time to devote 
to the activities usually associated with his office. 
There were few foreign embassies or lavish court 
ceremonies. Al-Mustarshid’s building programme 
was modest: he is recorded as rebuilding the wall 
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around Baghdad in Safar 517/April 1123 (Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 435; Ibn al-Djawzi, ix, 243), building the 
octagonal palace (al-muthammana) for his wife, San- 
djar’s daughter, who arrived in Baghdad for the wed- 
ding in Radjab 518/August-September 1124 (Sibt b. 
al-Djawzi, 113), and he added the great hall (the bab 
al-hudjra) to the Tadj palace (cf. Le Strange, Baghdad, 
259-60). 

A number of prominent officials served al-Mustar- 
shid. These included the wazir Djalal al-Din Hasan b. 
SAli b. Sadaka (d. 522/1128) whom, under pressure 
from the sultan’s wazir, ‘Uthman b. Nizam al-Mulk, 
the caliph was obliged to remove temporarily in 
favour of Ahmad b. Nizam al-Mulk. In the later years 
of his caliphate, Abu ’I-Kasim b. Tirad al-Zaynabi 
and Anishirwan b. Khialid [q.v.] served as wazir (Ibn 
al-Tiktaka, 523-9; Bundari, 104, 152; Ibn al-Azrak, 
80). 

Fineiaannia is described as having a ruddy com- 
plexion with dark-blue eyes and a sparse beard. In his 
youth, he had practised asceticism, read the entire 
Kur’an, studied fikh and hadith, and was such a fine 
calligrapher that, according to Ibn al-Anbari, he 
would correct the mistakes made by his scribes (al- 
Kutubi, ii, 248; Ibn al-Djawzi, ix, 197) Ibn al-Athir 
claimed that he had seen al-Mustarshid’s hand- 
writing, one of the finest examples of ruk‘a (xi, 17). Al- 
Mustarshid is mentioned by some sources as belong- 
ing to the Shafi‘t madhhad (al-Suyati, 454). He was an 
accomplished poet (“Im4d al-Din al-Isfahani, i, 30; 
Ibn Wasil, 51; al-Kutubi, ii, 249). To him are 
attributed the grandiose words: ‘‘My horses will reach 
the land of Rim and the gleam of my blade will 
extend to the limits of China’’. 
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926. | 7 (CaroLe HILLENBRAND) 

MUSTASHRIKUN (a.), orientalists, those 
who study the Orient. 

A. Terminology 

Mustashrik (not yet mentioned in Lane) is the active 
participle of the Xth form of the root sk-r-k and means 
either ‘‘people studying/seeking for the East/Orient’’ 
or ‘‘people becoming (like) Easterners/Orientals’’, 
Orient and Orientals tending to have a somewhat 
more emotional connotation than East and 
Easterners. The word mustashrikin consequently con- 
veys a broader scope of meaning than the present-day 
Western term ‘‘Orientalists’’, i.e. ‘‘scholars 
specialised in Oriental studies’? does. The term 
“‘orientalist’’ first occurs in English around 1779, in 
French in 1799; ‘‘orientalism’’ had then the broad 
meaning of ‘‘being oriented towards an oriental 
culture’’. 

In 19th and early 20th century usage, the term 
‘‘orientalist’’? had both a general cultural and a 
scholarly meaning. Cultural orientalists were those, 
including painters and writers, who were inspired by 
the Orient. Scholarly orientalists were specialists in 
oriental languages and cultures, as distinct from 
“‘classicists’’, specialists in classical languages and 
cultures (Latin and Greek). Inasmuch as such an 
orientalist was more than a pure technician of 
languages, he was a humanist supposed to possess a 
real profound knowledge of one or more oriental 
cultures and devote himself to the study of Oriental 
languages and literatures in past and present as well 
as other cultural monuments in the fields of art and 
archaeology. His search for solid knowledge distin- 
guished him from the cultural orientalists, who were 
in fact devotees of the Orient. 

Until the end of the 19th century, the term 
“‘Orient’’ stood especially for the Near East but it also 
comprised the rest of the Ottoman empire and, in 
French parlance, North Africa. The ‘‘Ancient’’ East 
was the Near East up to the spread of Christianity in 
the region, which introduced the period of the ‘‘Chris- 
tian’’ East, followed by that of the ‘‘Muslim’’ or 
‘Islamic’? East when the region was Islamicised. 
During the 19th and early 20th century, the concept 
“‘Orient’’ widened in scope to comprise the whole of 
Asia, retaining the sense of largely unknown cultures 
challenging Western man to discover them. Up to the 
Second World War, Orientalism in its broader sense 
indicated a particular cultural orientation in Europe 
and North America, and in its narrower sense it 
meant empirical Oriental studies. 

The first International Congress of Orientalists was 
held in Paris in 1873, and in 1951 an International 
Union of Orientalists was founded. Since the Con- 
gress in Moscow in 1960 the term has been challenged 
for various reasons, and after the Congress in Paris 
1973 the name of the congresses has been changed. 
Asian cultures are of course only ‘‘East’’ when seen 
from Europe, and since these cultures are now also 
studied by specialists coming from the regions them- 
selves and elsewhere, the term ‘‘Orient’’ has become 
largely metaphorical. At the present time the 
tendency is to speak of ‘‘human sciences in Asia and 
North Africa’’, and orientalist scholars are now iden- 
tified by their culture, period and region of specialisa- 
tion, and by their specific discipline. Given the nature 
of the Encyclopaedia we mean by mustashrikin here 
specifically scholars of Islam and Muslim societies and 
cultures. ‘Oriental studies’’ stands here specifically 
for that branch of it which is devoted to the study of 
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Islam and Muslim societies and cultures, that is to say 
“Islamic studies’’ in the broad sense of the word. 

The notion of ‘‘orientalist’’ in the domain of Islam 
and elsewhere has changed in several respects since 
the beginning of the last century. Whereas formerly 
mustashrikiin were by definition non-Muslim Western 
scholars of Islam, there are now Western scholars who 
are Muslim, non-Muslim scholars outside the West, 
and Muslim scholars in this field both in and outside 
Muslim countries. And whereas formerly the West 
and the Muslim world were two different geographical 
areas, they now interpenetrate and various Muslim 
communities live in Western countries. At present 
mustashrikiin in Islamic studies should be understood as 
comprising all impartial scholars of Islam, Muslim 
societies and cultures, whether of Western or non- 
Western, Muslim or non-Muslim origin and whether 
they work in the West or elsewhere. Cooperation 
between scholars in the field takes place beyond dif- 
ferences of faith, country of origin and place of work. 
The sole difference seems to be that Muslim scholars 
are more aware of the immediate implications of their 
research for the Muslim community. 

Another change in the notion of ‘‘orientalist’’ con- 
cerns the area of specialisation. In former times 
almost all mustashrikiun were professional philologists 
specialised in Oriental languages, with or without a 
historical interest. This was a tough course of study 
with its own tradition and demands of scholarship, 
hardly leaving room for new paradigms of research. 
During the past few decades, however, scholars from 
other disciplines have increasingly engaged in 
research on Muslim societies and cultures. They 
include social historians, anthropologists, sociologists 
and other researchers in the social sciences, and also 
specialists in the fields of literature, the arts and 
religion. In this article the term mustashrik, when used 
for the past, refers to scholars of Oriental languages, 
literatures and histories; when used for the present, it 
also includes representatives of other disciplines con- 
tributing to our knowledge of Muslim societies and 
cultures. 

The social function of orientalists has changed too. 
More than formerly, mustashrnikin have become 
experts inside Western societies on certain aspects of 
Islam, Muslim societies and cultures. They perform 
certain corresponding roles in society; besides 
research and teaching, they provide information 
where necessary and mediate in communication when 
needed. In some cases special tasks may be assigned 
to them. More than before, society puts pressure on 
them to make their expertise socially relevant; more 
than before, they have to comply with the needs of 
institutions in their society. 

If mustashrikiin had an expert knowledge, they have 
also held certain opinions about Islam; sometimes 
they have opposed particular Muslim ideas and prac- 
tices, at other times they have tried to spread their 
own ideas and practices among Muslims and in many 
cases they have had personal friends among them. 
Such personal activities and commitments of musta- 
shrikun should be seen and judged in the particular 
context of their own society and in the context of the 
relationships between that society and particular 
Muslim societies. To the extent that the search for 
knowledge takes priority, mustashnk scholarship 
increases, but alongside this scholarly knowledge 
there has always existed a wide margin of private 
ideas, values and orientations of the mustashrikiin 
themselves which they have communicated to certain 
groups in their own society. This non-academic 
human cultural side of the mustashrikin has been inter- 


woven with their work and is not without interest. It 
is striking, for instance, to see to what extent they 
have been in the first place specialised researchers, 
with little idea of the political or social implications 
which their work could have for either their own 
society or the society studied. Like other scholars, 
they have mostly been defenceless against possible 
misuse of the results of their work. The fact of being 
a scholar in the field of Islam has little to do with 
insight into present-day Third World problems. Such 
scholars are not necessarily keen to distinguish the 
various ways in which Islam has been presented 
ideologically or used politically for different interests, 
those of Muslims and of non-Muslims alike. And they 
are not per se aware of situations of social tension in 
which Islam has been used as a battle-cry, as a symbol 
of a programme of social and political action, or 
simply as a utopian formula. 

The work done by the mustashrikin, like any study 
of other societies and cultures in the past and at pres- 
ent, has different dimensions: (1) the technical exper- 
tise acquired by detached scientific treatment of fac- 
tual data; (2) the researcher’s attitude to and possible 
involvement with his subject-matter in the course of 
his work; (3) the various motivations (romantic, 
humanist, religious) and objectives for which such 
studies are carried out, including particular causes 
adhered to by the researcher, and his personal 
experiences, involvements and commitments which 
are relevant to his research; (4) the social setting in 
which the research is carried out, its place in society 
and its relationships with particular Muslim societies; 
this also includes its organisation and funding and its 
institutional setting; (5) the extent to which the 
researcher fulfills a bridge function between two or 
more cultures, developing distance from his own 
society and an increasing impartiality in his evalua- 
tions and judgements on either society. 

The question remains to what extent there has been 
a direct correspondence between the role which their 
society has attributed to the mustashnkin and the kind 
of knowledge and general ideas which these last have 
developed about Islam and Muslim peoples. Where 
have they developed knowledge and ideas, so to say, 
ahead of their own society and where have they simply 
complied with its current ideas and behaviour? Where 
and how did they relativise or criticise norms and 
values adhered to in Western societies? Some musta- 
shrikin have, consciously or not, created a distance 
between their own society and Islam or Muslim 
people by describing Islam as absolutely different, as 
a danger or as an object or mission. Others of them 
have, consciously or not, created a rapprochement 
between their own society and Islam or Muslim 
people by describing what human beings, societies 
and cultures have in common, taking communication 
and learning from each other as self-evident. More 
than has been appreciated generally, most mustashri- 


‘kin have been much less original in their attitudes 


than is generally thought of and have merely been 
spokesmen of their societies in their assessment of the 
distance between Islam and the West. Except when 
they have wanted explicitly to study Islam and 
Muslim societies and cultures independently of cur- 
rent ideas and practices (sometimes emphatically 
against them), their appreciations of Islam have been 
heavily dependent on ideas and values current in their 
own society or community. 

B. The period until the 19th century 

When the Arabs carried out their conquests in the 
south, and in the 8th and early 9th centuries in the 
south-west of Europe, two worlds found themselves 
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opposed to each other. For centuries they identified 
themselves as the Christian and Muslim worlds 
according to where political authority lay. The 
Turkish conquests of the Arabic speaking lands 
(except Morocco), Anatolia, and the south-east of 
Europe up to the mid-16th century created a similar 
situation. In this case, however, the worlds which con- 
fronted each other were not only identified as Chris- 
tian and Muslim but also increasingly as the Euro- 
pean and the ‘‘Oriental’’ domain, the Orient starting 
at the boundary of Ottoman rule. 

The history of the encounter between these two 
worlds and their relations, specifically around the 
Mediterranean and in the Balkans (also, further east, 
on and within the borders of the Russian empire) is 
complex; the borders of the two worlds have witnessed 
many kinds of interaction. Here we shall only deal 
with one aspect of cultural interaction: the develop- 
ment of the knowledge which European scholars 
acquired of the world represented by Islam, including 
the Arabic and Turkish languages, before the 19th 
century, when Islamic studies became firmly estab- 
lished as a distinct field of research in European 
universities. What knowledge of Islam had been 
attained, what motivated the search for it, what major 
obstacles had to be conquered, and what was the 
European cultural context within which this search for 
knowledge developed? 

1. The Arabic heritage; the mediaeval period 

Until the Crusading movement began in the second 
half of the 11th century, with the conquests of Toledo 
in 1085, Sicily in 1091 and Jerusalem in 1099, 
knowledge about Islam and Muslim lands in Latin 
Europe was limited. Its sources were scattered: 
incidental reports from Christians living in the Levant 
or in Spain under Muslim domination, doctrinal posi- 
tions typical of Islam which had been related by John 
of Damascus and Byzantine theologians in their 
refutations of Islam, and what had been reported to 
the Church of Rome about Muslim dealings with 
Christians, outside or under the authority of the 
Roman Church. This knowledge was very limited. It 
was mixed with elements of religious imagination and 
coloured by efforts to show that Muslims constituted 
a danger for Europe and Islam for Christendom not 
only politically but also religiously. Islam was not the 
right religion: at best it was a Christian sect, but it was 
certainly not based on Revelation like Christianity. 

Spain 

The first instruments of work for the study of 
Arabic in Europe known to us come from Spain: a 
12th century Glossarium Latino-Arabicum (with ca. 
11,000 Latin key words of which one-third have not 
been translated) and a 13th century Vocabulista in 
Arabica (with ca. 4,000 Latin key words and ca. 8,000 
Arabic index words). They must have served the pur- 
pose of translating from Latin into Arabic, largely for 
purposes of missionary work among Muslims in areas 
brought under Christian rule by the Reconquista. 

The first written information about Islam and 
Muhammad comes from a certain Moses Sefardi 
(1062-1110) who knew Arabic astronomical works 
well. In 1106 he converted to Christianity and took 
the name Pedro de Alfonso, moving subsequently to 
England where he became the king’s personal physi- 
cian. This information is contained in the fifth of his 
Dialogi in quibus impiae Judaeorum confutantur (Migne, 
PL, 157). Little is known, however, about the author. 

More solid information is contained in the so-called 
Cluniac Corpus. After the capture of Toledo in 1085, 
this city was chosen as the principal see of the Roman 
Church in Spain (1088). Some decades later it became 
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a centre of translation of Arabic scientific and 
philosophical texts into Latin, in particular thanks to 
the efforts of Archbishop Don Raymundo (r. 1125- 
51). When Peter the Venerable (1094-1156), abbot of 
the Benedictine monastery of Cluny, visited Spain in 
1142, the two men may have discussed the project of 
translating some Islamic texts from Arabic into Latin. 
In any case, Peter the Venerable then commissioned 
two scholars of his order working on Arabic 
astronomy, Robert of Ketton (Chester) and Hermann 
of Dalmatia, to translate five Islamic texts, including 
the Kur’an, into Latin; Robert succeeded in finishing 
the Kur’an translation by 1143. Peter the Venerable 
himself wrote two texts in addition to these transla- 
tions, the more descriptive Summa tottus haerests 
Saracenorum and the polemical Liber contra sectam sive 
haeresim Saracenorum. These texts together constitute 
the so-called Cluniac Corpus or Toledo collection. 

Peter the Venerable, known for his anti-Jewish 
stand over against Bernard of Clairvaux, also differed 
from him as regards the attitude to be taken to the 
Muslims. Whereas Bernard actively preached the call 
to the second Crusade, Peter believed that, rather 
than war, it was missionary work that would bring 
victory over Muslims. But to combat Islam one had to 
know it, and this was the reason that he ordered 
original Arabic texts to be made accessible in Latin. 
Robert of Ketton’s Kur?4n translation was printed in 
Basel in 1543 (15507) thanks to the efforts of 
Bibliander. 

The coexistence of the three monotheistic faiths in 
mediaeval Spain meant that intellectuals adhering to 
one faith needed to possess knowledge of the others, 
not only because it was a demand of culture but also 
because it was a prerequisite for any claim to 
superiority on the part of their own faith. Ibn Hazm 
(ca. 994-1064) in his Kitab al-Fisal and Yehuda Halevi 
(ca. 1085-ca. 1143) in his al-Khuzart (1140) write from 
a Muslim and Jewish point of view. Peter the 
Venerable in his Liber contra sectam sive haeresim 
Saracenorum, Raymond Martin (ca. 1230-86) in his 


- Pugio fidei adversos Mauros et Judaeos (1278), Raymond 


Lull (ca. 1231-1315) in his Liber de gentili et tribus sapien- 
tibus, and his Liber de Tartari et Christiani, and finally 
Ricoldo da Monte Croce (d. 1321) in his Disputatio 
contra Saracenos et Alchoranum (‘‘Improbatio Alchorani’’) 
and Libellus ad nationes ortentales, express a Christian 
point of view. With other, less important authors, 
they produced a flood of anti-Islamic writings which, 
however, betray increasing information about Islam. 
Raymond Lull, sometimes called the founder of 
Western orientalism, not only had a religious vocation 
but also was of a creative philosophical, scientific and 
poetic turn of mind. Wishing to demonstrate the 
Christian truth to Muslims by peaceful discussion and 
rational argument, he founded a school of Arabic for 
future Christian missionaries at Miramar in Majorca, 
which existed from 1276 till 1294. The study of Arabic 
became institutionalised in a more regular way when 
the Council of Vienna in 1311 at his recommendation 
laid down that in each of five European universities 
(Rome, Bologna, Paris, Oxford, Salamanca) two 
scholars should be appointed to teach Oriental 
languages, that is to say, Greek and Hebrew, Syriac 
and Arabic, the first two being the most important. In 
fact, however, the number of people who knew Arabic 
well in Europe during the 13th and 14th centuries has 
been estimated to have been less than twenty. 

Role of the Roman Church in Europe with 
regard to Islam 

These efforts to obtain a better knowledge of Islam 
all originated in the Roman Church, in particular the 
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Cluniac Benedictine, Dominican and Franciscan 
orders. Since one of the most important themes in the 
encounter of the Christian and Muslim worlds, men- 
tioned at the beginning, was the relationship between 
the Christian and Muslim faiths, views of this very 
relationship have greatly influenced the way in which 
people coming from these two worlds have perceived 
the encounters between them, rationalising them in 
terms of their respective religions. 

In connection with the Crusading movement which 
started in the second half of the 11th century in Spain, 
Sicily and the rest of Western Europe (with Urban II’s 
call of 1096), an image of Islam as the great Adversary 
of Christianity arose in Europe. W.M. Watt describes 
the following four main features of this image as 
follows (The influence of Islam on Medieval Europe, Edin- 
burgh 1972, 73): ‘‘(a) the Islamic religion is falsehood 
and a deliberate perversion of the truth; (b) it is a 
religion of violence and the sword; (c) it is a religion 
of self-indulgence; and (d) Muhammad is the Anti- 
christ.”’ 

The author correctly speaks here of a ‘‘distorted”’ 
image of Islam, an image which has been scrupulously 
analysed by Norman Daniel (Islam and the West, Edin- 
burgh 1960). It is fair to add that the factual 
improvements in knowledge of Islam possessed by the 
authors quoted above always remained within the 
limits of the four features of the image of Islam just 
mentioned, sanctioned by the Roman Church and 
later endorsed by the Reformation. 

On a popular level, Muhammad and his prophetic 
claims, the Kur’an and certain cultural traits of Arab- 
Muslim society like polygamy were ridiculed. On an 
ideological level Islam was depicted as a coherent 
system of false doctrines, a hostile ideological struc- 
ture. Both levels together incited the religious collec- 
tive imagination to an anti-Islamism which had its 
parallel in a rising anti-Judaism. The Church may 
have asserted its identity over against Muslims and 
Jews in this way as it had done earlier over against 
gnostics and pagans in its first centuries, and Europe 
may have sought and found its soul, but it may also 
be contended that the European Christians were 
mobilised for the wrong cause and with the wrong 
means. In any case, the Crusading ideology with its 
centres, gropaganda and the missionary efforts based 
on a distorted image of Islam did not merely con- 
stitute the greatest obstacles to true knowledge of 
Islam and Muslim societies. In Spain the mediaeval 
Christian syndrome and the underlying attitudes, 
supported by the Inquisition, led to the human 
tragedy of the elimination of both Islam and Judaism 
within three centuries after the military victories of the 
13th century by the Christian kings. Both Jews (1492) 
and Muslims (1502) were put before the alternative of 
baptism or expulsion, the final solution of the time. 
This political action was ideologically justified by the 
distorted image of Islam and Judaism and by the 
absolute claims of the Church and its institutions, and 
had been prepared theologically by Augustin’s De 
civitate det, Anselm’s Cur deus homo and Aquinas’ 
Summa contra gentiles. 

Arab sciences and philosophy 

It was in Spain, too, that another type of studies 
developed and another kind of knowledge was 
acquired which may more properly be called the 
forerunner of Oriental studies in the modern sense of 
the word. This was the translation activity which 
started in Toledo after it was taken in 1085, with the 
encouragement of Don Raymundo mentioned above. 
This concerned in particular the translation from 
Arabic into Latin of scientific and philosophical texts 


sought after in Europe. They were either translations 
of Greek philosophical, scientific and medical texts 
(e.g., Aristotle in Arabic translation) or texts, 
including commentaries, written by Muslim authors 
(e.g., Ibn Sina, 980-1037 [g.v.]) whose work became 
known in Europe ca. 1180. A group of scholarly 
translators devoted themselves to this translation work 
for more than two centuries, some of them from 
outside Spain; Jewish scholars played here a role 
similar to that which Nestorian scholars had played in 
the earlier 9th and 10th century translation activity in 
Baghdad from Syriac (Greek) into Arabic. 

Outstanding leaders of the translation work in the 
12th century were Domingo Gonzalez and the pro- 
liferous Italian scholar Gerard of Cremona (1114-87) 
who is said to have been responsible for the translation 
of more than 70 works in Arabic. Among the promi- 
nent Jewish scholars working in the movement was 
Abraham ben Ezra (1089-1167). It was especially in 
the 13th century that philosophical works were 
translated, partly serving as a basis for the great 
apologetic treatises of Christianity written at the time, 
partly stimulating the increasing debate among Chris- 
tian thinkers about the relationship between faith and 
reason. Two translators in the service of the Emperor 
Frederick II (r. 1215-50) were famous for these philo- 
sophical translations: Michael Scotus (ca. 1200-ca. 
1236) and Jacob Anatoli (ca. 1230-50). In the second 
half of the 13th century, the names of Hermannus 
Alemannus and Moses ibn Tibbon (1240-83), the lat- 
ter working in Syria-Palestine, are well known. In 
Spain it was the great King Alphonso X of Castile, 
Alfonso el Sabio (r. 1252-84), who commissioned 
translation work and founded several institutions of 
higher learning. 

The influence of Arabic philosophy on European 
thought in the 13th century is a case of ‘‘orientalism’’ 
in itself. Several European philosophers studied and 
quoted it: Roger Bacon (ca. 1214-92) in his Opus maius 
(he also treated the different religions in his Moralis 
Philosophia, IV), Robert Grosseteste (d. 1253) of the 
Platonic tradition, Albertus Magnus (ca. 1206-1280) 
and Thomas Aquinas (1226-74) of the Aristotelian 
tradition, and the Latin Averroist Siger of Brabant 
(ca. 1235-ca. 1282). After much debate, Latin Aver- 
roism was finally condemned by Bishop E. Tempier 
of Paris (1277). 

Sicily, Syria-Palestine and Europe until 
1500 

Orientalism in its wider sense, the taste for Oriental 
culture and the desire to know it and derive values 
from it, did not arise in Spain where the Roman 
Church imposed its institutions and doctrines by 
force, but in other places of encounter between the 
Christian and Muslim worlds. Sicily, where the Arab 
Kalbi dynasty had ruled (902-1091), became such a 
meeting-place after its conquest by Roger I (d. 1101). 
His son Roger II (r. 1130-54), the latter’s grandson 
Frederick II of Hohenstaufen (r. 1215-50), and later 
Manfred and Charles of Anjou, not only engaged 
translators for Arabic-Latin translation work but also 
themselves possessed a direct knowledge of Arab- 
Muslim manners and customs, accepting Arab 
cultural norms and values. 

Another place of encounter was Syria-Palestine 
during the Crusader period (1099-1291). William of 
Tyre’s (ca. 1130-84) Historna rerum in partibus 
transmarinis gestarum, describing the period 1094-1184 
(the year of the author’s death), contains careful 
observations of Arab Muslim behaviour and may be 
called an Orientalist’s historical work in its own right. 
Here, too, certain translations of scholarly works from 
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Arabic into Latin were made. The knowledge which 
the Franks obtained here first-hand from an essen- 
tially superior culture, while meeting Muslims in 
actual life, gave a more realistic turn to Europe’s 
knowledge of the East; numerous cultural borrowings 
occurred and trade increased between both sides of 
the Mediterranean. 

Godfrey of Viterbo (12th c.) was now able to give 
a reasonable historical account of Muhammad’s life in 
his Universal Chronicle. Don Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada, 
Archbishop of Toledo (early 13th century) provided a 
fair account of the history of the Arabs, in particular 
in the West, including Spain in his Historia Arabum 
(or: Saracenica). Somewhat later travellers like William 
of Rubruck (William de Rubruquis, ca. 1220-ca. 
1294, travelled in 1254) and Marco Polo (1254-1324) 
were to discover other worlds, cultures and religions 
beyond the realm of Islam. And within Europe itself 
spiritual travellers along initiatory paths discovered 
positive features of Islam represented for instance by 
the figure of Salah al-Din and given an esoteric form 
in Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzifal and Willehalm 
as well as in the German version of the Grail. 

The last two contributions to Arabic studies of this 
period are again from Spain and can be dated to thir- 
teen years after the fall of Granada (1492). In his 
Vocabulista aravigo en letra castellana (printed 1505), the 
scholar Pedro de Alcal4 (Petrus Hispanus) left a 
precious account in Latin script of the Arabic 
vocabulary of the spoken language in Granada at the 
time. And in the same scholar’s Arte para ligeramente 
saber la lengua araviga (printed 1505, 2nd ed. corrected 
and enlarged also 1505) we have the first Arabic 
grammar written by a European, describing the 
spoken Arabic of Granada by means of the categories 
of Latin grammar, 

During the 14th and 15th centuries, humanists of 
the Italian Renaissance studied not only the classical 
Greek and Latin authors but also paid attention to 
Hebrew kabbalistic writings and Arabic texts basic to 
European science, medicine and philosophy. At the 
time, the Arab cultural heritage was still part of the 
European conscience, at least in Italy. In the course 
of the 15th century, however, a change occurs, rep- 
resented by the great humanist Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola (1463-94) who, though knowing Arabic 
and Hebrew well, reverted to the classical heritage 
and left the Arab heritage aside. Over against the 
‘‘classicists’’ it was the ‘‘orientalists’’ to whom the 
task fell of revealing the facts and significance of the 
Arab Islamic world and its heritage. 

2. The Turkish threat; the period 1450-1700 

After the failure of the Balkan Crusades and the 
efforts at unification with the Greek Orthodox 
Church, the Roman Church’s initial reaction to the 
fall of Constantinople (1453) was one of relative open- 
ness, thanks to the efforts of some great intellectuals. 
Immediately after the fall of Constantinople John of 
Segovia (ca. 1400-58) proposed a conference between 
Christian clergy and Muslim fukaka? to open a 
dialogue on their respective faiths. Nicholas of Cusa 
(1401-64) had already published his De pace fidet, a 
dialogue between representatives of the major 
religions in search of what was their truth and unity. 
His Cribratto Alcoran (1460) is a careful examination of 
the contents of the Kur’an, trying to identify what 
connects Islam with, and what separates Islam from 
Christianity on the basis of the text. Moreover, he 
suggested practical measures to realise the Muslim- 
Christian conference proposed by John of Segovia. 
And the new Pope Pius II, the humanist Aeneas 
Silvius (1405-64), Pope from 1458 onwards, at John’s 


instigation wrote a letter to the Ottoman sultan 
Mehemmed II [g.v.], the conqueror of Constantino- 
ple, in which he appealed for reason and practical 
common sense in the foreseeable relations between the 
two worlds confronting each other. 

The proximity of the Ottoman empire, a firmly- 
established state whose power was still increasing until 
the mid-16th century (Vienna was besieged in 1529) 
affected the development of knowledge of Muslim 
societies and Islam in Europe. Whatever the reasons, 
the Europeans recognised a clear need for true and 
objective knowledge of this Muslim empire, its 
administration, resources, religious institutions, and 
so on; its proximity, moreover, facilitated the acquisi- 
tion of this directly and indirectly. Besides primarily 
military and political interests, there were economic 
interests at stake in establishing and expanding trade 
relations with Istanbul, Smyrna and the Levant. This 
need for practical knowledge was supplemented by the 
stimulus of humanist and Renaissance thought. A 
new subject of study arose: Islam in its Ottoman con- 
text, Islam being now largely identified with the Turcs 
and their rule. The idea of Islam as a hateful religion 
and ideological structure was subtly transformed into 
the idea of Islam as Ottoman power and civilisation. 
This civilisation was regarded as different from the 
European one, but there were still more remote 
civilisations beyond the Ottomans, in Persia, India, 
China and Japan. This idea of an Islamic civilisation 
was later to develop into the idea of Islam as a subtle 
and refined culture expressed in attractive (J001 
Nights) and even beautiful literature (Arabic and Per- 
sian poetry). 

Printing presses and their use 

Ottoman Turkish was written in Arabic script and 
the technology first of woodcut and then of loose letter 
printing imposed itself as an important tool for Orien- 
tal studies. The first Arabic printed edition was made 
in Rome in 1514; it was a Christian liturgical text 
meant for Oriental Christians. An Arabic Kur’4n 
seems to have been printed in Venice about 1530 but 
the whole edition must have been destroyed on the 
order of Pope Paul III (r. 1534-7). Be that as it may, 
Daniel Bromberg installed an Arabic press in Venice 
around 1537. 

There were several Arabic presses in Rome, the 
most important being that of Ferdinand de Medici, 
installed around 1586, which printed the four Gospels 
in Arabic in 1590, again for use by Oriental Chris- 
tians, among other texts. In fact, the Roman 
Church’s interest in Arabic printing had to do with 
intensive efforts to establish contacts and eventually 
union with the Oriental Churches in the Ottoman 
empire, just as in mediaeval Spain during the Recon- 
quista the study of Arabic had been inspired by mis- 
sionary activity among the Muslim population living 
in territories conquered by the Christian kings. In the 
same perspective of church union, a Maronite College 
was established in Rome in 1584 (and also an Arme- 
nian one) and Maronite clergy and laymen were 
invited to Rome both to receive instruction and to 
render services, for instance, in matters of Arabic 
language. In 1627 Urban VIII founded the College of 
the Propagation of Faith (Offictum de propaganda fide) 
which also encouraged the study of Oriental 
languages for missionary purposes. 

Another famous Arabic press was the one installed 
by Francois Savary de Bréves, first in Rome around 
1613 and then transferred to Paris in 1615, where it 
became the Jmprimerie des Langues Orientales. Franciscus 
Raphalengius (1539-97) established a commercial 
press in Holland, while Thomas Erpenius (1584-1624) 
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installed a private one which was later sold to Elzevir 
in Amsterdam. On a smaller scale, Arabic texts were 
printed in Breslau on a press which Peter Kirsten 
(1575-1640) established before he migrated to Sweden 
in 1636 (see further, MaTBA‘A. B. 1. In Europe). 
Guillaume Postel and the French context 
Following Portugal and Spain, 16th century 
England and France both enjoyed an immense 
broadening of their horizons and interests, and people 
developed a vivid sense for what was new and foreign 
yet accessible. This happened literally through the 
voyages of geographical discovery and, probably 
more than in the Iberian peninsula, through intellec- 
tual and spiritual discovery. Guillaume Postel (1510- 
81) is representative of such a discovering state of 
mind, within the special context of France, Italy and 
Austria at the time. Gifted for languages, he studied 
a number of them and Francis I (1494-1547, king of 
France from 1515 on), who was eager to attract artists 
and humanists at his court, became interested in him. 
Given his pro-Ottoman Levant policies, which had 
produced a treaty including valuable Capitulations in 
1535 [see imtT1vAzaT], and in view of the Papal policy 
of union with Oriental Churches, a policy which he 
supported, Francis I needed expertise. Postel, who 
had just finished an extensive journey to Egypt and 
Constantinople and published his Grammatica Arabica, 
based on the Arab grammarians (1538-9), was 
appointed Professor of Arabic (1538) at the newly 
established Collége Royal (1530) which was later to 
become the Collége de France. Postel published a 
book on the Ottoman Empire, De la république des Turcs 
(1539-40), in which he presented a highly idealised 
picture of the King’s ally. For various reasons Francis 
I dismissed Postel from the Collége Royal in 1543, 
and this marked the beginning of a new period in this 
man’s agitated life. After far-reaching spiritual, intel- 
lectual and political adventures, and several brushes 
with the Roman Inquisition, he ended his life as a de 
facto prisoner in a French convent (1562-81), still 
moved by great ideas of world conversion and world 
domination before the nearby apocalyptic end of 
times. His precious manuscripts went to the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. 
Institutionalisation of Oriental 
Leiden 
An interesting example of a concerted effort to 
develop Oriental studies in the first half of the 17th 
century is provided by the history of this field at the 
University of Leiden, which soon achieved eminence. 
The university was established in 1575 as a reward for 
the city’s withstanding the Spanish siege of 1574. The 
Low Countries declared their independence in 1581. 
Oriented as they were towards the sea and maritime 
trade, with vital interests in the Ottoman empire and 
Morocco, the Dutch considered a knowledge of 
Oriental languages a demand of the time. Franciscus 
Raphalengius (1539-97) started to teach Hebrew in 
Leiden in 1586, and in 1593 he added Arabic and 
prepared his Lexicon Arabicum which was published 
posthumously in 1613. The classicist, historian and 
Arabist Joseph Scaliger, a pupil of Postel, was 
appointed professor in 1593 without specific teaching 
duties. A separate chair of Arabic was created in 
1599. After Scaliger, the reputation of Leiden in this 
field was enhanced by two scholars of great stature. In 
1613 Thomas Erpenius (1584-1624), whose main 
interest was in languages, was appointed Professor of 
Oriental Languages; in the same year he published his 
important Grammatica Arabica which was to become a 
classic for two centuries (16367; enlarged edition 
1656°; 1748*). Jacob Golius (1596-1667) was 


studies: 


appointed his successor in 1624; in 1653 he published 
his important Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, based on Arab 
dictionaries and his own readings, which also became 
a classical instrument of research. Besides publishing 
these major works of scholarship, the two men distin- 
guished themselves also with a typical pedagogical 
concern; both prepared Arabic reading materials for 
beginners which lasted for nearly two centuries. In 
this regard, Erpenius prepared the Locmani Sapientis 
Fabulae together with some Arabic maxims (1615) and 
a voweled text with notes and Latin translation of the 
Surat Yisuf (1617), while Golius published his Shaghrat 
al-adab... in 1629. 

But Leiden established its reputation for Oriental 
studies in another scholarly and practical sense too. 
Just as Guillaume Postel had been sent out by Francis 
I to buy Oriental manuscripts in the East, Golius after 
his appointment spent from 1625 until 1629 in the 
East, bringing back a harvest of some 300 Arabic, 
Turkish and Persian manuscripts. Still more impor- 
tantly, the Dutch representative of the States General 
at the Porte after 1655, Levinus Warner (1619-65) 
who had studied in Leiden and lived in Istanbul since 
1644, bequeathed his precious collection of about 
1,000 manuscripts and his books to the University 
Library of Leiden. This had already earlier acquired 
Scaliger’s library and Golius’ manuscripts, and it 
subsequently became a kind of Mecca for Arabists. 

Examples of scholarly work 

Among the scholarly works of the period under con- 
sideration which deserve mention is first of all Joseph 
J. Scaliger’s De emendatione temporum (1583; enlarged 
edition 1598; 1629). This was the fruit of extensive 
Oriental researches and readings, encompassing vari- 
ous Oriental calendars and expounding a kind of 
world history. A century later Richard Simon (1638- 
1712) was able to offer his Histoire critique de la créance 
et des coutumes des nations du Levant (1684), in which he 
presented side-by-side and as objectively as possible 
the Muslim and Christian communities living in the 
Near East. Around the same time appeared in Vienna 
the precious Thesaurus linguarum orientalum... of Franz 
Meninski, in three volumes, a Turkish-Arabic-Per- 
sian-Latin dictionary which became a classic. 

In this connection, the problem of the edition and 
translation of the text of the Kur’4n must be men- 
tioned. Pope Alexander VII (1655-67) still forbade 
both its edition and its translation. Thanks to the Pro- 
testant theologian Bibliander, the Latin Kur?an 
translation by Robert of Ketton, dating from 1143, 
could be printed in Basel in 1543, with a second edi- 
tion appearing in 1550. In 1647 André du Ryer pub- 
lished an original French translation accompanied by 
a ‘‘Sommaire de la religion des Turques’’; this 
translation was in turn translated into various other 
European languages. In 1694 A. Hinckelmann pub- 
lished the first Arabic text edition of the Kur’an. It 
was in 1698 that the learned Catholic scholar 
Lodovico Maracci published an Arabic text edition 
and Latin translation of the Kur’an, preceded by a 
lengthy introduction called the Prodromus. This was 
the standard scholarly edition and translation for at 
least a century and a half. 

Other editions of important texts besides the 
Kur’an are that of Ibn Sina’s Kitab al-Shifa? and his 
Kitab al-Nadjat, published together as early as in 1593, 
in Rome. Erpenius edited the vowelled Sirat Yusuf 
with a Latin translation and notes as an introduction 
to reading the Kur’an (1617), and also the Arabic 
New Testament (1616) and Pentateuch (1622). In 
1625 his edition and translation of the larger part of 
the world chronicle of the Coptic historian al-Makin 
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(d. 1273), from Muhammad onwards, together with 
the Historia Arabum (or Saracenica) of Rodrigo Jimenez 
de Rada (ca. 1210), saw the light. The British scholar 
Edward Pocock (1604-91), who travelled extensively 
in the Near East between 1637 and 1640 to collect 
manuscripts, was appointed to the new Oxford chair 
of Arabic in 1638. He edited the great history of Abu 
’|-Faradj Gregorius (Bar Hebraeus), Ta*rikh mukhtasar 
al-duwal, first in part with extensive notes in his 
Specimen historiae Arabum (1650) and then in its totality, 
which was published posthumously by his son in 1663, 
who edited himself Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy ibn Yakzan 
(1671). The Arabic New Testament was edited again, 
after Erpenius’ edition of 1616, by the Syrian Chris- 
tian Salomo Negri (London 1727). 

3. The breakthrough of enlightenment; the 
18th century 

The end of the 17th century saw the appearance of 
a new series of publications on or related to Islam 
which breathed another air than most publications 
mentioned until now. These had stood in the old 
scheme of the controversy between Muslims and 
Christians, the declared opposition between the 
Islamic and Christian religions. Scholars like 
Erpenius and Pocock had not hidden their hostility to 
Muhammad’s claims to be a prophet and the idea of 
Islam as an acceptable religion. This was not only a 
matter of personal judgement but had to do with the 
dominant place of Christian theology at the univer- 
sities. Arabic philology was often used as an aid to the 
exegesis of the Hebrew Old Testament; a scholar like 
Albert Schultens (1686-1570), as others before him, 
even considered Arabic as a dialect of Hebrew. Islam 
was nearly always compared with and judged in the 
light of the doctrines of Christianity. In other words, 
Arabic and Islam had in fact been studied according 
to norms of Christian theology or even as anctlla 
theologiae. 

The breakthrough and emancipation of the study of 
Islam and Muslim lands in a spirit of rational 
Enlightenment (Aufklarung) happened to take place 
precisely at a time in which the Ottoman empire, after 
its last siege of Vienna in 1683, was on the retreat and 
had to sign the Treaty of Carlowitz (1699) [see 
KARLOFGA]. This disappearance of the Turkish 
danger from the European scene, marking the end of 
the wars of religion, must have meant an easing of 
tension, not only political but also psychological, 
cultural and religious. Just as the Turks were no 
longer a political danger, Islam could no longer be 
seen as an inherently dangerous religion. Through the 
voyages to the East, Europe on its part had already 
started to develop a curiosity and cultural openness in 
the second half of the 17th century and this could now 
extend beyond Chinese culture to Islamic culture too. 

One of the first publications breathing this new, 
fresh and open spirit was the thousand pages-long 
Bibliotheque Orentale (1697) edited by Bartholomé 
d’ Herbelot (1625-95), who represented a new type of 
enlightened ‘‘orientalist’’. It was prepared with royal 
support and sought to offer the French public all that 
could be of interest in Arabic, Turkish and Persian 
works in alphabetical order. Another publication, 
which opened up a still more imaginative side of 
Muslim culture was the French translation of the Ara- 
bian Nights in twelve volumes between 1704 and 1717. 
It was made by Antoine Galland (1646-1715), from 
1709 Professor of Arabic at the Collége de France, 
who had made several journeys to the Near East and 
already published in 1694 a book of maxims from 
Muslim literature illustrating Muslim wit. 

The new, rational trend of thought of the times, 


which had already distanced itself from, if not 
opposed, traditional Christianity, was also able to 
study and appreciate other religions with greater 
openness than before. Leibniz (1646-1716) considered 
Islam as a natural religion, and in 1720 an 
anonymous pamphlet circulated under the title 
‘“‘Mahomet no impostor, or a Defence of Mahomet’’. 
In 1730 appeared Vie de Mahomet... written by Henry 
Boulainvilliers (1658-1722), in which Muhammad is 
described as a heroic figure. Simon Ockley (1678- 
1720) wrote his History of the Saracens (1708-18) in a 
sympathetic spirit and Edward Gibbon (1737-94) 
would give an objective historical account of the rise 
of Islam in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(1776-81). Voltaire (1694-1778) gave such an account 
in his Essai sur les moeurs... (1753). In an indirect way, 
Islam was used to express critical ideas about one’s 
own society, state and church: Montesquieu’s Lettres 
Persanes (1721) and Voltaire’s Le fanatisme ou Mahomet 
le prophéte (1742). 

Most important, however, was the study by a 
specialist, Adriaan Reland (1676-1718), Professor of 
Oriental Languages at the University of Utrecht, 
about Islamic religion itself, De religione Mohammedica 
libri duo (1705, 17177). Here Reland presented Islam 
as it had been described by Muslim authors them- 
selves, translating the original texts, and he 
denounced and refuted wrong ideas current about 
Islam in his time. The book, written in Latin, was 
translated into French and German and may be called 
the first enlightened study of Islam as a religion. In 
the same spirit of reasonable presentation, the lawyer 
George Sale (d. 1736) published his ‘‘Preliminary 
Discourse’? on Islam as a religion, preceding his 
English Kur?an translation (1734). That this change 
of perspective, the freedom of research and the eman- 
cipation of Arabic and Islamic studies from 
theological patronage, was not that easy shows up in 
the work and still more the autobiography (Lebensbe- 
schreibung, 1783) of that gifted but non-recognised 
Arabist Johann Jakob Reiske (1716-74). As Reland 
was a predecessor of the modern study of the religion 
of Islam, Reiske, besides being an Arabist according 
to modern standards, in his Prodidagmata ad Hagji 
Chalifae librum memorialem (written 1747, published 
1766) was a predecessor of the modern study of 
Islamic history. 

Another sign of the new open spirit was the kind of 
thoughtful travel literature which saw the light now, 
as for instance Volney’s (1757-1820) Voyage en Syrie et 
en Egypte (1787). 

This open spirit could also lead to a new sensitivity 
to belles lettres and literary beauty. One of the first 
Orientalists following this path was William Jones 
(1746-94), highly gifted in languages and from 1783 
judge in Calcutta. In 1774 he published his Poeseos 
Astaticae commentarium libri six, offering a first 
panorama of the rich field of poetry existing in par- 
ticular in Muslim countries in Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish. Once arrived in India, he put himself to San- 
skrit and translated several Sanskrit works into 
English. At the same time, with a clear awareness of 
practical necessities, he took the initiative to prepare 
the publication of the Digest of Hindu and Mohammedan 
Law. 

Role of persons from the regions concerned 

In several ways, people from the regions concerned, 
nearly always Christians, played a role in the process 
of acquiring knowledge about Islam and Muslim 
societies and cultures. The glossaria in Spain were 
made with the help of Muslim converts to Christianity 
who, whatever their knowledge of Arabic, knew little 
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or no Latin. As ‘‘new Christians’ speaking Arabic 
they could act as intermediaries between the Christian 
conquerors and the Muslim population. 

In the second half of the 16th century Near Eastern 
Christians, mostly Maronites but also members of the 
Uniate Churches, started to play a role too. A certain 
number went to the new Maronite College in Rome, 
founded in 1584, to pursue theological studies. Others 
went to Italy and France to study or act as translators 
into Arabic. Others again simply came in order to 
improve their own situation. All too often lacking 
proper education, Oriental Christians pretended to be 
able to teach Arabic, give reliable information about 
Muslim societies and even give instruction about 
Islam, creating in this way more confusion than pro- 
viding knowledge. 

There were exceptional figures, however. The 
Moroccan prisoner al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Waz- 
zan al-Zayyati converted to Christianity, took the 
name Leo Africanus [g.v.] and wrote a book on 
‘*Famous Men among the Arabs’’ and his well-known 
Descnittione dell’Africa (around 1520). In Paris, 
Erpenius learnt much from a Moroccan called al-An- 
dalusi, who also informed him about Islam. Members 
of the Maronite al-Sim‘ani family catalogued Arabic 
manuscripts in several libraries in Italy during the 
18th century and the catalogue of the Arabic manu- 
scripts in the Escurial Library was published in two 
volumes (1760-70) by the Maronite Michael al- 
Ghaziri (Casiri, 1720-91). The learned Syrian Chris- 
tian Nasif al-Yazidji (1800-71 [9.v.]) wrote a critical 
commentary on Silvestre de Sacy’s edition of al-Hari- 
ri’s Makamat (1822), which was published in Arabic 
with a Latin translation and notes by A.W.F. Mehren 
in Leipzig in 1848. 

New teaching institutions 

Besides the chairs of Oriental Languages attached 
to a growing number of European universities, there 
was an increasing need for the practical teaching of 
Oriental languages, in particular for interpreters and 
translators. Already in 1670 a French school for inter- 
preters had been established in a convent in Pera, and 
in 1700 the Ecole des jeunes de langue was established in 
Paris for the same purpose. It was directed by Jesuits, 
as was the Ortentalische Akademie established in Vienna 
in 1754 for the same purpose but also preparing 
young Austrians for the foreign service. 

The Ecole spéciale des langues orientales was founded in 
Paris in 1795 for the study of living oriental 
languages, in view of the increasing need for qualified 
people to represent French commercial and political 
interests in Asia and Africa. Teaching concentrated 
on Arabic, Turkish and Crimean Tatar, Persian and 
Malayan. The chair of Arabic at the Ecole spéctale fell 
in 1795 to A.I. Silvestre de Sacy (1758-1838), who in 
1806 also became Professor of Persian at the Collége 
de France. With his Grammaire arabe of 1810 and his 
Chrestomathie arabe of 1806 and Anthologie grammaticale of 
1829, he supplanted the older publications by 
Erpenius and Golius. His impeccable publications in 
the realm of Arabic philology made Sacy the outstand- 
ing Arabist in Europe, inaugurating a new period of 
the study of the Islamic languages. In 1803 a chair for 
spoken Arabic was added at the Ecole spéciale, and the 
learned Copt Elias Buktur (Bocthor, 1784-1821) was 
appointed. He prepared a two-volume Dictionnaire 
jrangais-arabe (spoken Arabic, especially in Egypt) 
which was published by his successor A.P. Caussin de 
Perceval Jr. The latter wrote himself a Grammaire arabe 
vulgaire (1824). 

As for the British, following William Jones (1746- 
94) and his creation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 


(1784), they established in 1800 in Calcutta the Fort 
William College for the study of Oriental languages 
and literatures, right on the spot. The College was to 
last until 1854, providing courses in the most impor- 
tant Indian languages and publishing a number of 
text editions and translations, dictionaries and 
scholarly studies. The scholars worked in the spirit of 
enthusiasm for Indian (including Islamic) culture 
which already had inspired William Jones and they 
were willing to learn from the culture in which history 
had placed them. Over against this line of enthusiastic 
““Orientalists’’? who wanted to learn, serve and study 
the indigenous cultures of the colonies, arose the line 
of the ‘‘Anglicists’? who imposed British education, 
norms and values. Colonial times started to demand 
their dues. 

In Austria, the third major European power to 
develop relations with Muslims, in particular in the 
Balkans, another kind of initiative was taken to spread 
knowledge about Islamic culture. Joseph von Ham- 
mer-Purgstall (1774-1856), who established the 
scholarly study of Oriental languages and literatures 
in Austria, founded the first orientalist journal Europe 
has known. Between 1809 and 1818 six issues of the 
Fundgruben des Orients appeared, bringing and 
encouraging knowledge about the world of Muslims 
and Islam, its motto being the second half of Sura II, 
142/147. 

C. The period of the 19th and 20th centuries 

1. International scholarship until the 
Second World War 

The 19th century saw the rise of Islamic studies as 
a scholarly field of studies in its own right. The 
publication of the voluminous Description de l’Egypte 
between 1809 and 1822, written by a number of 
French scholars who had done research in Egypt 
during Bonaparte’s campaign there, gave a powerful 
impetus to Oriental studies in general. This enterprise 
was an example of what scholars could accomplish 
through co-operation when they enjoyed good finan- 
cial support and efficient organisation. 

A prerequisite for any research on Islam and 
Muslim societies was the study of Arabic; descriptive 
grammars and the compilation of dictionaries 
prepared the way for critical editions of manuscript 
texts. Scholars of great repute in this field were Antoi- 
ne Silvestre de Sacy in Paris, Edward William Lane 
(1801-76) in England and Egypt, Reinhart P. Dozy 
(1820-83) and Michael Jan de Goeje (1836-1909) in 
Leiden, Heinrich Leberecht Fleischer (1801-88) in 
Leipzig and I.Y. Krachkovsky (1883-1951) in St. 
Petersburg-Leningrad. A landmark was Gustav 
Fligel’s (1802-1879) publication of the Arabic text of 
the Kur’an in 1834 with the concordance to it in 1842. 
This was the prerequisite for a more accurate literary 
and historical study of the Kur’an. A pioneering study 
in this respect was Theodor Néldeke’s (1836-1930) 
Geschichte des Korans, originally a dissertation in Latin 
(1856), the German version of which (1860) was to be 
followed later by a considerably augmented edition in 
three volumes, supervised by three other German 
scholars, which appeared between 1909 and 1938. An 
increasing number of printed critical editions of 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish texts from manuscripts 
followed, first in Europe, and then also in Cairo and 
elsewhere. 

Available manuscript resources were described 
for instance by Moritz Steinschneider (1816-1907) for 
Arabic Muslim and Jewish manuscripts, followed by 
Carl Brockelmann (1868-1956) for Arabic manu- 
scripts in general and Georg Graf (1875-1955) for 
Christian Arabic manuscripts. Brockelmann’s Ge- 
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schichte der arabischen Literatur has now in part been 
superseded by Fuat Sezgin’s invaluable Geschichte des 
arabischen Schrifttums (since 1967). C.A. Storey pub- 
lished his Persian literature. A bio-bibliographical survey (of 
Persian manuscripts) from 1927 onwards, with a new 
enlarged edition by Yuri Bregel (1972). 

Broad historical surveys of literature in these 
languages were undertaken, for instance, by Von 
Hammer-Purgstall and Elias John Wilkinson Gibb 
(1857-1901) for Turkish literature, and by Edward 
Granville Browne (1862-1926) for Persian literature. 
Reynold Alleyne Nicholson’s (1868-1945) prelimina- 
ry survey of the history of Arabic literature was fol- 
lowed by Régis Blachére’s (1900-73) more systematic 
but unfortunately unfinished survey. 

The study of Islamic history required editions and 
analysis of historical texts. Important pioneers in this 
field were Alfred von Kremer (1828-89) for Islamic 
cultural history, and Julius Wellhausen (1844-1918) 
for the early political history of Islam. Dozy deserves 
mention for his history of Muslim Spain, published in 
four volumes in 1861. 

It was on the basis of the growing accessibility of the 
relevant literary and historical sources that Islamic 
studies proper, that is to say the study of Islam and 
Muslim societies and cultures, could now come into 
being. In this respect, scholars like Ign4c Goldziher 
(1850-1921), Hellmut Ritter (1892-1971) and Louis 
Massignon (1883-1962) paved the way. To them may 
be added the names of Joseph Schacht (1902-72) for 
Islamic law, Hamilton Alexander Roskeen Gibb 
(1895-1971) for the history of Islamic institutions in 
particular, Gustav Edmund von Grunebaum (1909- 
72) for the history of Islamic culture and civilisation 
generally and Arendt Jan Wensinck (1882-1939) for 
the study of Islam within the perspective of science of 
religion. A scholar of exemplary modesty, Wensinck 
was the moving spirit behind two major enterprises of 
international collaboration in the field of Islamic 
studies. These are the first edition of the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam [see MAwsvU‘a. 4.], which appeared in five 
volumes in an English, French and German edition 
between 1913 and 1942 (and which inspired the 
Turkish Islam Anstklopedisi which started to appear in 
1940), and the Concordance et indices de la tradition 
musulmane which appeared in eight volumes between 
1933 and 1989, both published by E.J. Brill in 
Leiden. 

2. Institutionalisation and developments 
until the Second World War 

The immense development of Oriental studies in 
general and Islamic studies in particular in Europe 
and North America since the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury cannot be explained only in terms of spiritual 
motivations and scholarly interest in the non-Western 
world. It also came about thanks to the availability of 
funds to develop these studies in new independent 
institutions and institutional arrangements for 
research and teaching. Universities became better 
organised, special chairs were established, scholarly 
meetings facilitated communication. Certain 
publishers specialised in books in this field and 
societies were established specifically to favour Orien- 
tal studies. 

In France J.B. Colbert had established the Ecole de 
jeunes de langues in Paris in 1700; this functioned as a 
school for interpreters until its closure in 1873. In 
1795 the Ecole spéciale des langues orientales was founded, 
in 1914 renamed Ecole nationale des langues ortentales 
vivantes and in 1971 Institut national des langues et ctvilisa- 
lions orientales; it has now become part of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. In 1822 the newly founded Société astatique 





met for the first time, and the same year it began to 
publish its Journal asiatique. 

For a long time, Oriental languages and literatures 
were not taught at French universities but at special 
institutions, all of them in Paris; the Collége de France 
from 1530, the institutions mentioned above, and the 
Ecole Pratique des hautes Etudes after 1868. The Revue du 
Monde musulman (1906-26), and its successor the Revue 
des Etudes islamiques (1927-), have been keen to publish 
on events throughout the contemporary Muslim 
world with an important part of which France was 
involved from its occupation of Algeria in 1830 until 
Algeria’s independence in 1962. 

The French also established academic research 
institutes in different countries overseas, for instance 
the Institut francais d’etudes arabes de Damas, established 
in 1930 (replacing an older Institute of 1922) and 
attached to the University of Paris, which has regular 
publications until the present time. In 1929 an Jnstitut 
detudes islamiques was created as part of the University 
of Paris. This was to constitute the centre of Islamic 
studies in France, with numerous students from 
North Africa attending after the Second World War. 
The Department of Arabic and Islam at the Univer- 
sity of Algiers and similar institutions in Tunis and 
Rabat had political relevance within the framework of 
French interests in what was then still French North 
Africa. Scholars like Robert Montagne (1893-1954), 
for instance, studied Islam in this framework. French 
historical and linguistic scholarship on Islam in Spain 
and North Africa was represented, ¢.g., by Evariste 
Lévi-Provengal (1894-1956), Roger Le Tourneau 
(1907-71), Georges (1876-1962) and William (1874- 
1956) Margais. Jean Sauvaget (1901-50), besides his 
own historical work, wrote a useful bibliographical 
introduction to the historical study of Islam. 

In Germany, Oriental studies developed around 
the middle of the 19th century as an academic 
discipline at the newly-founded or organised univer- 
sities, and it remained firmly linked to the univer- 
sities, Arabic often being taught as one of the Semitic 
languages at the Faculties of Theology. In 1845 the 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft was founded, 
bringing together all German orientalists; it has been 
publishing the Zeitschrift der DMG since 1847. Islamic 
studies acquired some political relevance in Germany 
in the context of the rapprochement with the Ottoman 
empire and during the thirty odd years during which 
Germany had some Muslim colonies in Africa. Carl 
Heinrich Becker (1876-1933), for instance, besides his 
historical work paid attention to contemporary Islam 
in these regions, at the Kolonialinstitut established in 
Hamburg in 1908. The Nazi period and the Second 
World War (1933-1945) gave an unforeseen 
ideological twist to German scholarship. A few Ger- 
man orientalists, mostly of Jewish descent, succeeded 
in escaping abroad; others perished or survived under 
heavy stress. After 1945 Oriental studies in both parts 
of Germany had largely to be built up again. 

Islamic studies in Germany have remained very 
much part of the older German orientalist tradition of 
solid philological and historical work, lack of social 
and political commitment and relatively little interest 
in the realities of the contemporary scene. It is proba- 
bly in Germany that the orientalists’ tradition has 
achieved the greatest degree of technical perfection in 
what may be termed scholarly precision engineering, 
a phenomenon which can be observed elsewhere too. 
This has happened, however, at a price: a certain 
isolation through remoteness from other scholarly 
disciplines, an aloofness from contemporary 
developments and a certain weakness of scholars to 
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take a personal stand, disciplined objective scholar- 
ship being the cause for which they live, imagination 
being subordinated to mental discipline. Much less 
formulation of basic problems of research has taken 
place here than could have been expected, given the 
German philosophical tradition, and compared with 
important changes of paradigm in other scholarly 
disciplines in the country. Islam as a faith and religion 
as well as contemporary developments have tended, 
paradoxically, to be marginalised in Islamic studies as 
an academic discipline. Several German Islamicists 
have tried, however, to set Islam and Islamic history 
in the broader context of cultural history, among them 
the aforementioned Carl Heinrich Becker and Hans 
Heinrich Schaeder (1896-1957). A younger genera- 
tion of German Islamicists has established closer com- 
munication with and commitment to living Muslim 
societies and their future. 

Oriental studies in Great Britain in the 19th and 
20th centuries have been very much influenced by 
contact with a number of important Muslim regions 
within and outside the empire, e.g., Persia. Quite a 
few British scholars have not been attached to univer- 
sity institutions but have carried out research on their 
own, sometimes working as civil servants in the colo- 
nial administration or diplomatic service but also as 
independent travellers and authors like W.S. Blunt 
(1840-1922) and others. As early as 1784, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal was founded by Sir William Jones 
in Calcutta. A parallel society in Bombay was to 
follow. The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland was founded in London in 1823; it has been 
publishing its Journal since 1834. 

Academic studies of Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
were concentrated in the universities of Cambridge, 
Oxford and Edinburgh, where old traditions in this 
field existed. The London School of Oriental Studies, 
attached to the University of London, was founded 
after the First World War and renamed the London 
School of Oriental and African Studies after the 
Second World War. It brings together a broad range 
of orientalists’ expertise and field experience. Britain, 
too, founded some academic institutes overseas in An- 
kara, ‘Amman, Baghdad and Tehran, which 
stimulated archaeological and art history research in 
particular. 

The Netherlands’ overseas history with Islam 
came through contacts with Indonesia. The world’s 
first society of Oriental studies, the Batavian Society for 
Arts and Sciences, was founded in Batavia (Jakarta) in 
1778 and would publish its own Journal. In Dutch 
Oriental studies as elsewhere, a distinction can be 
made between academic Oriental studies for the sake 
of scholarship and the study and teaching of Islamic 
law and institutions and Muslim languages and 
ethnography for the benefit of the colonial administra- 
tion. The second tradition was combined with the first 
in the dominating personality of Christiaan Snouck 
Hurgronje (1857-1936), who for a number of years 
was an official adviser to the government on Muslim 
affairs. 

For Russia, the Orient started with the presence of 
the Tatars, Islamicised since the 1260s. The main 
institutions of Oriental studies were in St Petersburg, 
then the capital: the Asiatic Museum, founded in 
1818, and the Institute for Oriental Languages, estab- 
lished as part of the Asiatic Department of the 
Ministry of the Exterior in 1823. A faculty of Oriental 
Languages was founded here in 1854. The city held, 
and holds, important manuscript collections. 

A school of Arabic scholarship was established in 
Russia by Viktor Romanovich Rosen (1849-1908). 


His most outstanding Arabist pupil was the aforemen- 
tioned ILY. Krachkovsky whose Among Arabic manu- 
scripts (Eng. tr. 1953) brought Oriental studies nearer 
to the general public, even in the West. It is, however, 
Turkic Islam with which Russia has had the most 
direct relations and a centuries long common history. 
The foremost scholar in this field was Vasilii Vladimi- 
rovich Barthold (1869-1930), also a pupil of Rosen 
(see Yuri Bregel, The bibliography of Barthold’s works and 
the Soviet censorship, in Survey, no. 108 [1979], 91-107). 

Russian Oriental studies changed greatly after the 
revolution of 1917, gradually becoming subjected to 
ideological constraints. Islamic studies, like Islam 
itself, were severely curtailed from the later twenties 
on, as part of the general drive to eradicate religion. 
In the fields of linguistic, literary and _ historical 
studies, however, research went on. After the Second 
World War the Institute of Oriental Studies was 
founded in Moscow as part of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, and the existing Institute of Oriental Studies 
in Leningrad became a branch of the Moscow 
institute. 

In most other European countries, too, traditions of 
Islamic scholarship established themselves during the 
period under consideration. Prominent in the Italian 
tradition were Leone Caetani (1869-1935), Ignazio 
(1844-1935) and Michelangelo (1886-1946) Guidi, 
Carlo Alfonso Nallino (1872-1938) and Giorgio Levi 
della Vida (1886-1967). Prominent in the Spanish 
tradition were Julidn Ribera y Taragé (1858-1934) 
and Miguel Asin y Palacios (1871-1944). Special men- 
tion should be made of Arminius Vambéry (1832- 
1918) in Hungary, Adam Mez (1869-1917) in 
Switzerland, Tor Andrae (1885-1946) in Sweden 
and Armand Abel (1903-1973) in Belgium. 

In the USA, an interest in Oriental studies 
appeared on the East Coast in the first decades of the 
19th century. The American Oriental Society was 
founded in 1842 and started to publish its Journal in 
1880. Universities began to teach Oriental studies in 
the 19th century, but Islamic studies lagged behind 
somewhat. After the First World War, Princeton 
University became the main centre for Middle 
Eastern and Islamic studies, as they were developed 
by Philip Hitti (1886-1978); The University Library 
here was able to acquire a large manuscript collection. 
Other centres of Oriental studies where Islamic 
languages were taught were Harvard University, and 
Universities in Philadelphia, Chicago and Berkeley 
(UCB). Since the Second World War, the teaching of 
Islamic languages has been regarded as a vital 
necessity and programmes of Middle Eastern area 
studies, including Islamic history, have been 
developed at a number of American universities, to 
which European scholars like G.E. von Grunebaum, 
H.A.R. Gibb and B. Lewis have been attached. The 
Library of Congress has tried to acquire consistently 
all publications which have appeared in Muslim coun- 
tries and has the most important collection of 
materials on the subject in the world. 

Similar Islamic studies, based on philology and 
history, have been pursued at some Western insti- 
tutions in Muslim countries. To the French 
institutions in Damascus and North Africa, men- 
tioned earlier, should be added the Jesuit Université 
de St.-Joseph in Beirut, recognised in 1881, with its 
Faculté orientale (between 1902 and 1914) and its Institut 
de Lettres orientales, from 1937 on. The Belgian scholar 
H.J. Lammens (1862-1937) worked here. At the 
American University of Beirut, which goes back to the 
Syrian Protestant College, founded in 1863, the 
Arabic Language and Islamic history have been 
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taught for a long time. Islamic studies were also pur- 
sued at several British institutions in British India, for 
instance in Lahore. Many text editions were pub- 
lished in Cairo, Haydarabad and other centres of 
Islamic studies in Muslim countries. 

From the beginning a number of independent 
scholars have carried out research, often in disciplines 
other than philology, textual source analysis and 
documentary history represented by the universities 
at the time. Their work has proved to be crucially 
important for Islamic studies. Some of them studied 
non-textual material sources like Arabic epigraphy 
(Max van Berchem, Swiss, 1863-1921), numismatics 
and archaeology, and art and architecture (Keppel 
Archibald Cameron Creswell, British, 1879-1974). 
Others explored contemporary Muslim societies in 
ethnographical studies such as those carried out by the 
above-mentioned Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje in 
Mecca, Acheh and Gajoland; Edmond Doutté 
(French, 1867-1926) in Morocco and Algeria; and 
Edward Westermarck (Finnish, 1862-1939) in 
Morocco. After the Second World War, anthropolo- 
gical fieldwork developed rapidly and Islamic studies 
are now unthinkable without the contributions from it 
and other social sciences. 

3. Critical evaluations of mustashrikin 

Oriental studies generally and, in_ particular, 
Islamic studies based on scholarly, and therefore by 
definition critical philological, literary and historical 
methods, have been critically evaluated and discussed 
during the past decades. Specifically, the contribution 
of Islamic studies to our knowledge of Islam and 
Muslim societies and cultures, its epistemology and 
presuppositions, its older ethnocentrism and _ its 
ethical implications have been at issue. Criticism has 
been articulated both by Western scholars, in par- 
ticular social scientists studying non-Western societies 
and cultures, and by Muslims on different levels. We 
shall review some of the main arguments contained in 
this criticism and show the paradoxical situation in 
which the mustashrikun as bridges between cultures 
find themselves, even if they are not always aware of 
this themselves. 

i. Scholarly criticism 

As has been observed by Maxime Rodinson (La 
fascination de V’Islam, Paris 1980; Eng. tr. Europe and the 
mystique of Islam, Seattle 1987) and others, the rise and 
development of Oriental studies in Europe shared in 
19th century trends of thought, which for decades put 
their stamp on this kind of studies. One idea current 
at the time, which in part even accounted for the 
enthusiasm for Oriental studies, was that in contrast 
to the West, the spiritual and in particular the 
religious element predominates in the Oriental 
cultures. As a consequence, until recently Islamic 
studies have been tinged with a certain idealism in 
that much importance has been attached to the influ- 
ence of religion, specifically Islamic ideas and prac- 
tices on Muslim societies, while general technological, 
economic and social factors tended to be neglected. 
Another idea current in the 19th century was that 
peoples could be classified according to races, each 
possessing inherent cultural and psychological charac- 
teristics. The dynamics of Islamic history were then 
largely explained as a struggle between religious 
movements or a struggle between races, in particular 
Semitic and Indo-European. A third idea in vogue at 
the time when Oriental studies developed was that 
certain characteristics of a particular language like 
Arabic or a language group like the Semitic languages 
reflected themselves in specific cultural features of the 
speakers of that language. In the case of Islam, this 


meant that Europeans had a marked tendency to 
interpret Islam and Muslim societies in terms of what 
were thought to be unchangeable realities of Islamic 
religion, Semitic and other races, and Semitic and 
other languages. Even after the Second World War, 
such ideas were still accepted by some mustashrikun. 

The fact that Oriental studies at the time consisted 
largely of the study of languages and texts, meant that 
mustashrikun had difficulties in drawing conclusions 
about the social and other realities within which the 
texts originated and functioned. It was possible to 
reconstruct the chronology of political events men- 
tioned in historical texts but much harder to draw con- 
clusions for instance as to the social history of Muslim 
societies and the way they functioned and function. 
While overestimating the role of religion, race and 
language, mustashrikiin greatly underestimated, or 
even refused to acknowledge, the role of, for instance, 
particular demographic and ethnic structures, and 
social and economic causes in explaining particular 
facts or developments. In short, precisely because of 
their interest in Islam and in what distinguishes 
Muslim from Western societies, orientalists tended to 
stress the specificity of things Islamic and to reify 
Islam as an explanatory cause. They tended to neglect 
the many things that human beings, societies and 
cultures have in common and to disregard general 
causes as explanations of particular developments in 
Muslim societies. 

Furthermore, the very equipment of orientalists, 
bound or at least accustomed by their education to 
work on texts, prevented them from interpreting ade- 
quately contemporary developments in Muslim 
societies. Most of them found themselves at too great 
a distance from the tangible world they studied, 
including the psychological and social distance to the 
people created by the political relationships of colonial 
times. The orientalists in fact did not know much 
more about contemporary Muslim societies than 
other Westerners. In their thinking they mostly 
tended to accept as self-evident the basic assumptions 
and presuppositions current in their own society. 
Consequently, it was not so much professional orien- 
talists as travellers and journalists, missionaries and 
tradesmen, politicians and military experts who, 
whatever their natural biases, furnished factual obser- 
vations and practical knowledge of contemporary 
Muslim societies, with which they were often involved 
over many years. 

The focus of interest and style of research of most 
mustashrikin in the period under consideration was 
fact-finding and the search for permanent structures. 
A deeper causal or structural cohesion between the 
known facts was seldom sought; these facts were 
rarely interrogated with a view to their social implica- 
tions; the patterns of meaning which these facts taken 
together conveyed to the people concerned were 
seldom investigated. Whenever attention was paid to 
these people’s interpretations of the facts, there was a 
certain predilection in the West and among some 
orientalists for the exotic, archaic, and poetic mean- 
ings of what were held to be the ‘‘religious’’ elements. 

Although orientalists in principle and quite 
naturally could listen to the people of the culture and 
society they studied, understand what they needed or 
wanted to convey and defend their interests, most of 
them refrained from doing so. Their primary concern 
was their scholarly work. Moreover, a widely-held 
official view in the colonial period held that natural 
resistance to Western political and economic domina- 
tion at the time was to be attributed to Islam 
(‘Muslim fanaticism’’, ‘‘Panislamism’’, etc.) rather 
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than admitting self-critically that it was due to the 
growing penetration of Western power. 

Paradoxically, it was not only the colonies but also 
the orientalists who tended to become victims of 
Western domination, which caused normal relations 
between people to become disrupted, and prevented 
Muslim people and societies, their culture and 
religion from being perceived and understood as they 
understood themselves. The uneven relationship 
between the Western and the Islamic worlds put the 
orientalists in a difficult position, since this kind of 
relationship obstructed true insight rather than pro- 
moting it. Some did not realise the complex nature of 
their situation and, rather than trying to build bridges 
between peoples and cultures and correct misconcep- 
tions at home, they tended*to legitimate and defend 
Western domination without question. Those orien- 
talists who took up the defence of the people on the 
other side often justified this with a religious or 
ideological terminology which was hardly comprehen- 
sible to others. Most, however, working in the service 
of Western scholarly institutions to study Islam and 
Muslim societies, must have seen the course of events 
as irreversible and the people of the Orient as doomed 
to lose out to the West. 

ii. Muslim critical responses 

Soon after the establishment of the scholarly field of 
Islamic studies in Europe, scholars from Muslim 
countries too became interested in it. Many 
cooperated with Western scholars in studying and 
publishing manuscripts. They attended Western 
universities, took part in broader research projects, 
and could be appointed to teach and do research at 
Western scholarly institutions. While the immense 
amount of knowledge generated by the mustashrikin 


evoked the admiration of Muslims of all persuasions, - 


it also aroused a certain unease because this 
knowledge was made available in the first place to 
people in the West. Moreover, was it the right 
knowledge? A whole literature circulating in Muslim 
countries alleges that it is not, and insinuates that 
orientalists have somehow intentionally or because of 
material interests distorted the reality of Islam and 
Muslim societies and cultures. 

Since the culture and religion under study is theirs, 
the cooperation of researchers and scholars from 
Muslim countries has proved to be indispensable as 
well as self-evident. They have been able to contribute 
considerably to Islamic studies, in particular when 
working in Western countries. They have also been 
able to correct certain mistakes made by mustashrikin 
in their handling and interpreting of materials. In the 
case of precise data, they could initiate scholarly 
debates which are the essence of research proper. 

Muslim criticisms have gone further than that, 
however, entering into debate concerning certain 
orientalists’ general ideas, underlying attitudes 
towards Islam and the value judgements they have 
passed on it. Some have gone as far as to deny at least 
in part the scholarly validity of the work of all orien- 
talists, using sweeping arguments which can neither 
be proved nor disproved and must be seen as part of 
a broader protest against Western domination. The 
mustashrikiin themselves often seem to have been taken 
by surprise by what they have seen less as a lack of 
appreciation of hard work than as an attack on their 
profession and critical scholarship in general. The 
ensuing debate has led, however, to greater awareness 
of problems of a both human and technical nature 
familiar to cultural anthropologists, since they occur 
in the study of other cultures and religions in general. 

Following E. Rudolph’s interpretation, to which 


the present writer owes much (Westliche Islamwissen- 
schaft im Spiegel muslimischer Kritik. Grundziige und aktuel- 
le Merkmale einer innerislamischen Diskussion, Berlin 
1991), critical Arab Muslim responses to orientalism, 
particularly in Egypt (elsewhere the situation seems to 
be less turbulent), present the following historical 
development: 

a. Debates between modernist reformers and Euro- 
peans writing on Islam (al-Afghani against Renan, 
‘Abduh against Hanotaux). 

6. Critical reactions by Muslim reformists and 
Azhar scholars to non-Muslim secular scholarship in 
the West concerned with Islam (Rashid Rida against 
E. Dermenghem, the campaign against A.J. Wen- 
sinck’s membership in the Royal Academy of the 
Arabic Language in Cairo). Parallel to this are the 
violent reactions, often by the same people, to 
“‘secular’’ research pursued by Muslim scholars, ¢.g., 
at the University of Cairo (attacks on Taha Husayn 
and M.H. Haykal). 

c. Critical reactions to Western scholarship on the 
Kur’an and historical criticism of hadith literature 
(Mustafa al-SibaS] and Muhammad _ al-Ghazzali 
attacking Goldziher’s work), after the Second World 
War. 

d. Accusations that orientalists in general, and cer- 
tain of them in particular, are engaged in a broader 
attack on Islam and Muslim societies, in league with 
Colonialists, Christian Missionaries and Jewish and 
Gentile Zionists. Such attacks have been launched in 
the Arab world (e.g., by ‘Umar Farrikh, Muhammad 
al-Bahay, Anwar al-Djundi, Bint al-Shati?, Malik 
Bennabi). Orientalism is here seen as an ideological 
enemy of Islam, and from ca. 1960 on the debate 
about it has been of a clearly ideological nature. 

e. More subtle criticism of mustashrikiin through an 
intellectual analysis of the underlying notions of the 
Orient, Orientalism and Orientals current in the 
West, for which orientalists are alleged to be partly 
responsible or of which they are victims. One of the 
main proponents of the ensuing debate is Edward W. 
Said, an Arab but not a Muslim. 

Feelings have been the highest when Muslim 
religious convictions have been hurt by secular 
Western scholarship. A brief analysis by R. Peters 
(Abendlandische Islamkunde aus morgenlandischer Sicht, 20. 
Deutscher Orientalistentag, Erlangen, October 1977) 
presents critical responses by Arab Muslims to Orien- 
tal studies of Islam, in defence of Islamic religion. 
According to these, the orientalists are divided into 
two groups. The first group consists of those orien- 
talists who evaluate Islam correctly (al-munsifun), i.¢., 
they speak positively about Islam or praise it. They 
suffer, however, from insufficient knowledge and 
intellectual incapacity. 

The second group consists of those who do not 
appreciate Islam correctly (ghayr al-munstfin). It con- 
sists of four subgroups: Christian clerics (out to con- 
vert Muslims to Christianity), Zionists (seeking to 
weaken Islam in order to strengthen political and 
ideological Zionism), colonialists (isti‘mariyyin, in the 
service of colonial governments), and ‘‘free think- 
ers’’, Marxists and materialists (who aim to weaken 
the faith and morale of Muslims and mankind 
generally, in order to enslave them mentally and 
morally). This second group is held to constitute a 
coherent movement which tries to achieve through 
science what the Crusaders sought to do under the 
banner of religion: to dominate the Muslims. 

Peters lists some typical themes which, according to 
this literature, mustashrikun explore in their efforts to 
defame Islam: the pretended lack of originality of 
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Islam, textual criticism of Kur?’an and _ historical 
criticism of sunna (hadith literature), diversity in Islam, 
the position of non-Muslim minorities, concentration 
on periods of decline rather than growth in Islamic 
history, tendentious accounts of Islamic prescriptions 
like the djthad, etc. 

While admitting that on closer analysis certain 
statements made by orientalists may indeed be seen as 
insulting to Muslim readers, Peters emphasises that 
the accusation that the majority of orientalists col- 
laborated with the colonial governments is untrue: as 
philologists, they were far removed from contem- 
porary politics. He then shows that one of the deeper 
reasons for the defamation of the orientalists and 
Oriental studies in general has been the onesidedness 
of these studies carried out by westerners—allegedly, 
a unilateral and unselfcritical operation performed by 
Western scholars on Eastern people who are patients 
in the original sense of the word (‘‘sufferers’’). This 
is also the deeper reason why Muslim critics identify 
orientalism with colonialism: both exclude an equal 
exchange between two parties and imply that the one 
party simply regards and treats the other as an 
“‘object’’. Perhaps because of their high expectations, 
Muslim critics feel strongly that mustashrikun 
misunderstand them profoundly and, as they tend to 
see it, intentionally. If suspicion deepens into distrust, 
it may even produce a desire to repay Western culture 
and religion for what the West is supposed to have 
tried to do to Islamic culture and religion. As a possi- 
ble solution, Peters suggests that Western researchers 
into Islam should be able and willing to collaborate 
with Muslim researchers. 

The reproaches described here have been repeated 
at various times and on various levels. For instance, 
A.J. Wensinck’s official appointment (1933) by King 
Fu?ad to the Royal Academy of the Arabic Language 
in Cairo had to be revoked in 1934 under pressure 
from Muslim activists in Cairo, since his article on 
Ibrahim in the EI (1st edition) spoke of the Kur?an as 
relating the ‘‘legend’’ of Ibrahim, not his historical 
reality (see file by L. Massignon on this matter in the 
University Library of Leiden). Ideological attacks on 
mustashrikin have been made precisely by people who 
do not know what scholarship is, and those who know 
better have not been able to express themselves often 
because of political and social pressures. 

Muslim intellectuals who have studied in the West 
articulate their reproaches on another level. A recur- 
rent one levelled at the mustashrikun is their lack of the 
necessary scientific tools to acquire sufficient or true 
knowledge about Muslim societies and Islam, for 
instance, competence in the social sciences. The texts 
which they read do not allow them to draw the right 
conclusions about Muslim societies and cultures. A 
second reproach is that they display a cool objectivity, 
a lack of sympathy or a hidden antipathy even going 
so far as hatred towards Islam and Muslim societies. 
The orientalists allegedly exhibit a lack of modesty 
and a profound incapacity or unwillingness to under- 
stand correctly. A third reproach directed at them is 
their lack of concern with, let alone commitment to, 
any real improvement in the situation of the people or 
any authentic development of the societies they study. 
Summing up, what Muslim critics object to appears to 
be, above all, a certain inhumane and incom- 
municative attitude to be found in the West and 
among orientalists. While claiming to be true 
knowledge, in fact their scholarship is used by political 
and ideological agencies and serves to humiliate 
Muslims as human beings and denigrate their 
religion, which to them is the highest value. 


The relative naivety of many orientalists about 
their paradoxical situation and their complex condi- 
tion as bridge-makers between cultures becomes 
manifest precisely in their emotional reactions of 
disappointment and anger about such attacks. They 
feel that, despite their good intentions, and quite 
incomprehensibly, their scientific work is not under- 
stood, let alone appreciated. It is ever intentionally 
misrepresented by the people they study and about 
whom they claim to present objective scientific 
knowledge. 

Misunderstandings exist on both sides. 

iii. Oriental studies as a risk: the meeting of 
cultures 

From the way in which mustashrikin have defined 
their work and tended to react to critical responses, it 
becomes clear that in general scholars in Oriental 
studies have not been prepared for the problems of 
cultural interaction they have encountered and in 
which they became involved. They have had little idea 
of what could happen when, in the name of Science, 
they started to publish things which offended values 
not in their own but in another living society and 
culture. They have had little idea or concern that they 
could offend people who had become sensitive to any 
attacks on what they felt to be their basic norms and 
values, indeed their identity, and who often saw such 
attacks everywhere. 

From the responses described it also becomes clear 
that, within Muslim societies at the time, very few 
people have known or understood what Western 
scholars and in particular orientalists have been 
doing. They have understood still less what mustashri- 
kun can know scientifically and what are the limits of 
their science, where the realm of private opinions 
begins. Given a lack of ordinary everyday communi- 
cation, much of the natural suspicion of foreigners 
who, for some mysterious aims and purposes, want to 
know a foreign society, has been projected on the 
orientalist in situations of political tension or conflict. 

In the ensuing debate on ‘‘orientalism’’, the very 
perspective in which orientalists carry out their studies 
is at stake. Consequently, some kind of fundamental 
reflection is required and to this Edward W. Said’s 
book Onentalism, because of its provocative J’accuse! 
tone, seems only to have opened the door halfway. 
There is no reason why the notion of the ‘‘Orient’’ 
should not be replaced by a less ambiguous notion, for 
instance ‘‘peoples and cultures of Asia and Africa’’. 
There is no reason either why the philological and 
historial approaches should not be seen within a 
broader multi-perspective framework in which, for 
instance, the social sciences and in particular cultural 
anthropology but also the study of religion have their 
part to play. Again, the study of living societies and 
their aspirations, as well as of the underlying norm 
and value systems, can gain immensely from the col- 
laboration of scholars who themselves come from such 
societies and have grown up in the traditions con- 
cerned. Again, for the study of contemporary societies 
it is mandatory that researchers have free access to 
them, meet people and work together with researchers 
from the country concerned. 

It is also questionable whether in the human and 
social sciences, including history and comparative 
religion, any research can claim to be satisfactory 
when it takes no account of the points of view and the 
values of the people under study. Any kind of social 
science research, for instance, which objectifies 
human beings to fit into a particular scholarly model 
remains limited within the parameters of the model 
applied. It cannot claim to offer much knowledge 
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about a society or culture beyond the limits of the par- 
ticular model chosen or the experimental situation 
analysed. 

As a consequence, the search for knowledge of 
Oriental as of all foreign societies and cultures 
requires insight in given limits and absence of any 
desire to dominate. The venture of intercultural 
studies requires that the researcher take the personal 
step of leaving his own world for a time, and reaching 
a world of other people, for which real communication 
is required. In the complex relations between people 
from different societies and cultures, the orientalists, 
like the anthropologists, at best belong to the few who, 
not essentially bound by loyalties to either party, in 
principle have the capacity to transcend the clash of 
societies and cultures, and for that matter religions, 
on a personal level. Failing in mediation is the risk of 
the profession, but it is something to be learned from. 

iv. Muslim studies of other cultures and 
religions 

Just as Western orientalists have shown an interest 
in Islamic civilisation and religion, Muslim scholars 
recently have developed an increasing interest in the 
common history of the Muslim world and the West, 
for instance, in the various forces which have shaped 
European history. After some travel accounts in the 
mediaeval period, European culture was ‘‘discov- 
ered’? first by Ottoman Turks and Arabs and later in 
particular by students from Muslim countries study- 
ing in Europe. This interest has been pursued now by 
professional researchers. Already in the mediaeval 
period Muslim thinkers had shown a certain interest 
in other cultures and religions than Islam, and this 
interest may arise again (J. Waardenburg, World 
religions as seen in the light of Islam, in Islam: past influence 
and present challenge, ed. A.T. Welch and P. Cachia, 
Edinburgh 1979, 245-75). 

4. Progress in Islamic studies since the 
Second World War 

The advancement of Islamic studies since the 
Second World War can be indicated briefly on three 
levels: that of institutions and organisation, that of 
areas covered, and that of reorientations of a more 
fundamental nature. 

i. Institutions and organisation 

There is a trend, cautious in Europe and gradual in 
North America, for university appointments in 
Islamic languages and history, as well as in social 
science research on Muslim societies, to include an 
increasing number of researchers and scholars from 
Muslim countries themselves. If, at the beginning of 
the fifties, they were mainly language informants, at 
present qualified Muslim scholars may occupy posts 
at higher levels too. The increasing number of 
Muslim students in Islamic studies at Western univer- 
sities means that possibilities of instruction and com- 
munication have multiplied not only in teaching but 
later also in research. Whatever the ideas on orien- 
talists in Muslim countries, direct contact with them 
in the West has become possible on a scale and in 
ways unimaginable before the Second World War. 

Besides the older Oriental research associations, 
new organisations have been founded specifically to 
promote the study of the Middle East and Islam, 
encouraging fresh approaches and new ways of ques- 
tioning. Local organisations are increasingly coming 
under the umbrella of larger organisations which 
stimulate research and mutual collaboration, for 
instance the Union européenne d’Arabisants et d’Islamisants 
in Europe, and the Middle East Studies Association of 
North America. Besides larger meetings and con- 
gresses, workshops and colloquia of a new kind are 


organised on specialised subjects, with a restricted 
number of participants from different countries. A 
new type of research institute, specifically for Islamic 
Studies, with good libraries, has emerged, like the 
Institute of Islamic Studies at McGill University in 
Montreal. There are also several Centres dedicated to 
the study of Muslim-Christian relations: in Hartford, 
Ct., USA; in Birmingham, England; and the Pon- 
tifical Institute of Arabic and Islamic Studies in 
Rome. 

There are, however, some worrying developments 
too. Current budget cuts in most Western countries 
threaten the standard of Islamic studies. There are 
several cases where financial assistance from Islamic 
foundations or Muslim countries has permitted chairs 
to survive. In the present unemployment situation it 
would be of great help if translation programmes like 
that of Tabari’s History could be set up, funded by 
Muslim foundations or oil-producing states, where 
younger academics could usefully be employed. 

Great care has to be taken that Western academic 
institutions continue to guarantee freedom of research 
and publication in the field of Islamics as in other 
fields. In some notorious recent cases, for instance, 
pressure has been exerted by Muslim interest groups 
in connection with university appointments and 
publications concerning Islam. In other cases, 
excessively pedantic programming or the organisation 
of the study of Islam along rigid ideological lines have 
thwarted research and the emergence of fresh ideas. 
Academic Islamic studies ought not to serve particular 
interests but develop as an autonomous field of 
teaching and research. 

Recent history has increased interest in the Middle 
East, Islamic movements in the region and Islam in 
general. The immigration of millions of Muslim 
workers to Western Europe has stimulated more 
detailed research about Muslim ways of life in general 
and in the West in particular. 

ii. Some areas of research 

By contrast with the period before the Second 
World War, the need for specialisation among 
Islamicists and scholars in Oriental studies generally 
has become imperative. If in former times at least 
some scholars could still realise something of the ideal 
of'the universal man, at present all mustashrikin have 
become specialists. Among them a distinction has 
developed between those who carry out research on 
the so-called ‘‘hard’’, infrastructural sectors of 
Muslim societies (in particular social scientists) and 
those who study the so-called ‘‘softer’’ sectors of 
language and literature, art and history, culture and 
religion (in particular humanistic scholars). A distinc- 
tion has also emerged between those specialists who 
work on specific Muslim societies, regions and 
periods, and those who work on particular cultural 
expressions like art or religion which are common to 
all Muslim regions. We indicate now, by way of 
example, some areas of research which have gained 
prominence since the Second World War. 

First of all, precious bibliographical surveys of 
Islamic history have been published (Cl. Cahen, J.D. 
Pearson, J. Sauvaget) and manuscript resources 
brought together (F. Sezgin). Solid historical research 
has been going on according to the lines laid down 
since the rise of Islamic studies (H.A.R. Gibb, G.E. 
von Grunebaum, H. Laoust, B. Lewis). Within the 
realm of historical studies, social and economic 
history have enjoyed rapid development (Cl. Cahen, 
M. Rodinson) and have also thrown new light on the 
beginnings of Islam and the history of Islamic thought 
(W. Montgomery Watt). The volume Islamologie (ed. 
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F.M. Pareja) represents the field and the state of 
Islamic studies as conceived in the 1950s. 

Second, critical philological and literary analysis 
applied to the Kur’4n has led to new questions about 
its early history and composition (A. Neuwirth, J. 
Wansborough). Similarly, critical hadith research has 
provided further insight into the history, nature and 
function of this kind of literature (G.H.A. Juynboll) 
as well as its meaning and that of the Kur’an as 
“Divine Word’? (W.A. Graham). New questions 
have been put concerning the early history of Islam 
(M. Cook, P. Crone). Equally, early Islamic thought 
has been analysed and certain basic positions iden- 
tified (J. van Ess). Careful research on the semantics 
of religious terminology has proved rewarding for our 
understanding of the Kur’4n and other religious texts 
(T. Izutsu). Semiotic research has opened up basic 
structures in Islamic discourse and writing (M. 
Arkoun). 

More attention has been given to the notion of the 
Muslim community (umma) both in its ideal forms (L. 
Gardet) and in social reality (W. Montgomery Watt). 
This has led to further research both on the legal and 
social status of women within Muslim societies in the 
past and at present (G. Ascha, L. Beck-N. Keddie 
and many others), and on the legal and social status 
of non-Muslim minorities (A. Fattal, S.D. Goitein, 
A. Hourani, B. Lewis), and the functioning of 
religious institutions, in particular _ religious 
authorities (‘ulama?, Sufi shaykhs) (N. Keddie) and 
religious education (G. Makdisi). 

Extensive research has been carried out on Islam 
outside the heartlands of Islam, e.g., in the Indo-Pa- 
kistan subcontinent (A. Ahmad, A. Schimmel, W.C. 
Smith) and Africa (J. Cuoq, J. Spencer Trim- 
ingham). 

A field which hardly existed before the Second 
World War, for various reasons, and which has 
expanded tremendously, is that of contemporary 
developments in Islam. General surveys have become 
rare (H.A.R. Gibb, W.C. Smith, W. Ende-U. Stein- 
bach); specialisation has become the rule here too. 
Attention has continued to be paid to popular Islam 
(L.R. and H. Kriss) as well as sectarian forms of com- 
munal Islam (Klaus E. Miller), devotional practices 
(C. Padwick) and mysticism (A. Schimmel). Islamic 
aspects of recent social history (J. Berque) and of 
political developments (O. Carré, J. Piscatori and 
many others) in the Arab world and elsewhere have 
attracted ever more interest. This is also true for the 
developments of furuk in modern times (M. Gilsenan, 
F. de Jong) and of reform and modernisation move- 
ments (A. Hussain, M.H. Kerr and others) as well as 
the Muslim Brotherhood (R.P. Mitchell). 

Due to recent developments in Iran and elsewhere, 
Shri Islam has become an area of renewed interest 
(first of all H. Corbin, later S.H. Nasr for its gnostic 
aspects; H. Enayat, K.H. Gdébel and others for 
political thought), as has the more recent history of 
Iran (N. Keddie, A.K.S. Lambton). 

The most noteworthy and innovating contribution 
to our knowledge of present-day living Islam, how- 
ever, has probably been made by anthropologists 
specialised in particular Muslim regions (C. Geertz, 
E. Gellner, M. Gilsenan and others) or surveying the 
various Muslim peoples (R.V. Weekes). 

An area of research which is developing is that of 
the study of different religions existing side by side in 
the same region, for instance the Middle East (A.J. 
Arberry) and the Indian Subcontinent (W.C. Smith). 
Questions have been raised about the relationships 
and interaction between Muslim and other religious 


communities in history (W.C. Smith) and the 
development of knowledge in the Muslim world about 
other religions and the formation of images about 
them (G. Monnot, J. Waardenburg). The reljation- 
ships between the Muslim world and Europe have 
been the subject of historical and comparative studies 
(M. Canard, G.E. von Grunebaum, A. Hourani, B. 
Lewis). 

The study of Muslim minorities outside the Muslim 
countries has become a new area of research, 
especially since the migration of Muslim workers to 
Europe and the establishment of mainly Turkish and 
North African communities there (F. Dassetto, T. 
Gerholm-Yngve G. Lithman, G. Kepel, J.S. Nielsen, 
H. Safar and others). 

iii. New orientations 

The question should be raised, to what extent the 
general scholarly view of Islam has changed in the last 
decades, not only in the expansion of its subject areas 
and themes of research but also in the way in which 
Islam and Muslim societies and cultures as a whole 
are approached? Or more precisely, has our view of 
Islam changed intrinsically since the classical times of 
Goldziher and Snouck Hurgronje, say since the First 
World War? The answer must be affirmative. 

In the first place, breakthroughs have been 
achieved thanks to the innovations of some prominent 
scholars: L. Massignon revealing the presence of 
largely unknown spiritual forces in Islam; G.E. von 
Grunebaum stressing fundamental analogies between 
mediaeval cultural expressions in the Muslim, Byzan- 
tine and Latin worlds; W.C. Smith affirming first the 
role of class and the national independence struggle in 
Muslim presentations of Islam and then Islam’s 
specific kind of faith and its taking shape in various 
ways; C. Geertz and others calling attention to basic 
patterns and variations of meaning within Muslim 
societies; M.G.S. Hodgson writing a new kind of 
overall history of ‘‘the venture of Islam’’ within world 
history; and M. Rodinson urging a reconsideration of 
aims and tools of research in Islamic studies and, on 
the basis of infrastructural factors, throwing new light 
on Islamic ideologies developed in history and at the 
present time. 

In the second place, the rise of independent Muslim 
nation states has brought about an important change 
in perspective. If older generations of Islamicists 
customarily regarded contemporary Islam as void of 
political expression and Muslim societies as develop- 
ing according to the needs and directives of the West, 
researchers who started their work after the Second 
World War, in the fifties, sixties and seventies, have 
inevitably developed very different views of today’s 
Muslim world, stressing its own internal dynamics. 

In the third place, Muslims themselves have 
asserted their Islamic identity during the last decades 
in ways that were hardly imagined in the fifties. Such 
self-assertation in words and deeds, including intense 
political action, can no longer be interpreted simply as 
a rebellion against Western law and order. It has its 
own impetus and since the mid-sixties and still more 
the late seventies it has had unforeseen effects both 
political and religious, resisting various current forms 
of domination. Muslim Islamicists (Fazlur Rahman, 
Muhammad Arkoun) working in Western universities 
have given their own interpretations of such 
developments, M. Arkoun pleading for an applied 
islamology. Once-aloof Western scholars, too, have 


‘become alert to new responsibilities, scholarly and 


social. 
All of this has led to a certain shift in perspective on 
Islam and the Muslim world at large, with its natural 
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implications for the development of scholarly 
research. We may summarise this change of perspec- 
tive by trying to identify roughly three successive 
phases since the Second World War which have each 
implied a new orientation towards Islam. 

a. The first phase is that immediately following the 
colonial period. Scholars in the forties and fifties 
tended to be very aware of the effects of Western 
culture in the broadest sense on Muslim societies, 
which had just been liberated from Western political 
dominance. The focus of attention was on processes of 
modernisation, sometimes simply put on a par with 
‘‘westernisation’’. Islam was seen as an ancient tradi- 
tion which seemed to be losing ground under the 
policies of the rather secular-minded national leaders 
after independence. Perhaps Von Grunebaum’s inter- 
pretation of modern Islam as a search for cultural 
identity (1962) can be seen as representative of this 
orientation which, in any case, took a positive attitude 
towards the future of the Muslim world whose own 
historical and cultural identity it recognised. It thus 
distinguished itself from the more pessimistic views of 
scholars of the colonial period such as Snouck Hur- 
gronje, who saw a future only in assimilation to the 
West. 


b. The second phase started when scholars observed ° 


that profound and radical economic and _ social 
changes were taking place in Muslim countries, often 
after internal revolutions. Researchers on contem- 
porary Muslim societies became attentive to the use of 
Islam as a social ideology justifying necessary or 
desired social changes. Islam, instead of being a 
hangover from the past, was being used to effect by 
influential leaders like Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir. The 
adjective ‘‘Islamic’’, far from suggesting something 
antiquated, was serving to connect present-day solu- 
tions with hallowed, age-old religious tradition. 
Scholars came to realise that processes and events in 
Muslim countries should be studied not only in terms 
of Western theories but also within their own cultural 
framework, in which they became more meaningful. 
The social functions of Islamic ideas and practices, the 
social basis of changing interpretations of Islam, the 
social causes for changes in religious institutions, or 
institutions legitimated by religion, all became sub- 
jects of reséarch. Scholars became aware that elements 
of Islam could convey political, social and religious 
meanings simultaneously, and that particular 
ideologisations of Islam, or chosen Islamic ideas and 
practices, could appeal explicitly to specific groups in 
particular circumstances. In short, there was a 
discovery of Islam as a social ideology, and social 
scientists started to cooperate in building on this 
discovery in research on Islam. 

c. With the self-affirmation of Islam not only as a 
social but as a religious ideology, a new phase started. 
This may be dated broadly speaking from the late six- 
ties in the Middle East and it then spread throughout 
the Muslim world as a whole. As a result, scholarly 
attention has come to be directed more towards Islam 
as a religion and faith which is appealed to in different 
ways according to country and group. While 
recognised as a religion providing its own absolute 
norms and values, Islam is then seen not only as an 
instrument of political action but also as an instance 
of appeal against various kinds of injustice, economic 
deprivation and political oppression. In this phase, 
the contribution of the study of religion is needed to 
lay bare the religious aspects, amongst others, of 
present-day appeals to Islam. 

To ensure that scholarly standards are maintained 
and intellectual rigour is preserved when religion is 


the object of inquiry, the following remarks are in 
order. 

First of all, Islam is not an empirical piece of data 
in the same way as a text, a practice or even an ideal 
which is subjected to the scrutiny of scholarly enquiry. 
The way in which Islam, in research, is concep- 
tualised, what is held to be the reality of Islam, and 
whether the scholarly concept of religion (and of 
Islam) used is simply descriptive or also normative, 
largely depends on the theoretical framework within 
which a particular scholar is working. The variability 
of frameworks and point of departure explains the fact 
of continous discussions taking place amongst orien- 
talists, between Muslims and orientalists, and among 
Muslims themselves about what is to be understood 
by Islam. 

Second, when we address our research to the inter- 
pretations which Muslims themselves have given of 
Islam as a religion, some hermeneutical warnings are 
in order. Scholars as well as believers have often 
tended to reify Islam, forgetting that we have to do 
not with an ‘‘Islam’’ in itself but alway with an inter- 
preted Islam and that, throughout history, the 
Muslim community has kept this interpretative pro- 
cess going. Accordingly, special attention should be 
paid to what Muslim authors, speakers, groups and 
movements actually mean when they express them- 
selves in particular situations in terms Islamic or with 
an appeal to Islam. In such research we should free 
ourselves as much as possible from current interpreta- 
tions, applications or explanations or Islam, both 
Western and Muslim. 

What can the study of religion contribute to a better 
grasp of the religious aspects of Islam and Muslim 
societies and cultures? Islam as a religion, in the strict 
sense of the word, can probably best be called a net- 
work of signs; when such signs are internalised, they 
become symbols. The Kur’an itself hints at such an 
interpretation, for Islam, according to it, is supposed 
to constitute the right human response to the dyat that 
mankind has been provided with, notably in the 
Kuran, in nature, and in history. These dydt are con- 
sidered to be nexus points of divine revelation and 
human reflection, and Muslims are enjoined to draw 
the right conclusions from them and to act accord- 
ingly. But even apart from this, a scholar of Islam as 
a religion will study its elements (Kur’an verses, 
ahadith, ritual prescriptions, living traditions, etc.) as 
signs and symbols. His enquiry will concern the vari- 
ous ways in which particular Muslim persons and 
groups in specific situations have interpreted these 
elements of Islam and the ways in which they have 
acted. 

Insofar as this scholarly approach runs parallel to a 
notion of religion present in the Kur’an, it avoids 
stamping Islamic data with inadequate Western- 
coined concepts, while remaining scientific. A study 
of Islam as a network and reservoir of signs and sym- 
bols, constantly interpreted and applied by individual 
members and groups of the community, reveals cer- 
tain texts and practices as permanent vehicles of 
meaning; these permit communication between 
Muslims despite varying circumstances of place and 
time. By approaching Islam as a communicative, 
religious sign and symbol system, we avoid the one 
extreme of searching for an eternal essence of Islam 
and reifying it as well as the other extreme of denying 
any spiritual reality to Islam as measured against the 
material world. The focus of attention from the point 
of view of the study of religions should be the inter- 
pretations and usages which Muslims have made and 
make of ‘‘their’’ Islam and its elements. This is fruit- 
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ful to understand, for instance, what particular 
Muslims mean when they speak of applying the 
sharia, establishing an Islamic state, or going back to 
the sources of Islam. 

5. Needs and suggestions 

The community of the mustashrikun has become ever 
more varied and, from the inside, this diversity is just 
the opposite of what their opponents ascribe to them. 
They are anything but an ideological bloc, and their 
present discourse is anything but spellbound by a 
magic Orient. Present-day conflicts and tensions in 
and around Muslim countries, particularly in the 
Middle East, make it nearly impossible for serious, 
hard working scholarship to float away on the clouds 
of the Orient or anywhere else. 

The subject-matter of Islamic studies has become 
much less clearly identifiable among mustashnkun now 
than in former times, when orientalists were less 
specialised and Muslims ideologised Islam less. For a 
long time, a more or less stable image of Islam existed 
in scholarly research, as a historical reality and a set 
of doctrines and practices (J. Waardenburg, L’Islam 
dans le miroir de l’Occident, 1970°). This image has been 
broken by the course of history and the progress of 
specialised scholarly research. At the same time, new 
religious, ideological, political and other ‘‘readings”’ 
of Islam have arisen, of very different kinds, so that 
one may speak also of a growing plurality of inter- 
pretations of Islam among Muslims. 

One of the most pressing problems on a more 
theoretical level is the way in which any particular 
(Muslim) interpretation and application of (elements 
of) Islam is related to the particular historical and 
social context in which it occurs. How should the 
study of specific Muslim societies in the past and at 
present be linked to the study of the specific ways in 
which Islam has been interpreted and applied in those 
societies? And the other way round, how should the 
study of interpretations of Islam be related to the 
study of Muslim societies? 

A solution to this problem, at least on a theoretical 
level, seems to be within reach. For one thing, a cer- 
tain fixed ‘‘reifying’’ or essentialist view of Islam is 
being replaced by a view of Islam as a subject of an 
ongoing process of interpretation. Second, a certain 
rigid ‘‘model’’ view of Muslim societies is being 
replaced by a view which allows for a much more 
precise and differentiated observation of them, their 
social history and their corresponding articulations of 
Islam. 

Another need in Islamic studies and Oriental 
studies generally is for scholars to acquaint themselves 
more than before with certain new developments in 
the human sciences, including the science of religion, 
which take place across the borders between the 
disciplines. Too exclusive a devotion to philology, 
history or anthropology leaves little time for enquiry 
about what happens in other disciplines and what can 
be learnt from them. It also increases the risk of 
Oriental studies being cultivated as in a ghetto apart 
from and somehow backward compared to other fields 
of scholarship. 

Again, the field of Islamic studies as well as the 
study of non-Western societies and cultures in general 
would also greatly benefit if research problems were to 
be formulated on a somewhat higher level of abstrac- 
tion than is done in the day-to-day ‘‘technical’’ work. 
More reflection on problems of method and theory of 
research would certainly facilitate cooperation 
between Islamic studies and other fields of scholar- 
ship, including science of religion. 

Finally, it may be suggested that, now that the 


classical image of Islam as a more or less closed entity 
of religion and culture has been broken, efforts be 
made to place Islamic history, societies and religious 
expressions within the broader history of mankind, 
the manifold human societies, and the large number 
of man’s religious expressions. Special attention can 
be paid to historical interactions, and to similarities 
and differences by means of comparative research. In 
order to understand contemporary developments in 
Muslim societies, it will be useful to place them within 
the broader context of contemporary developments of 
Asian and African societies generally. 
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J.D.J. WaaRDENBURG) 

AL-MUSTA‘SIM BI ’LLAH, Ast Ayman ‘App 
ALLAH B. AL-MustTansiR, the last ‘Abb4sid caliph 
of Baghdad (640-56/1247-58), born in 609/1212-13. 

After the death of his father in Djumada I or I 
640/November-December 1242, he was raised to the 
caliphal throne, but he had neither the talent nor the 
strength to avert the catastrophe threatening from the 
Mongols; he allowed himself to be guided by bad 
counsellors who were not agreed among themselves 
but working against one another. In 683/1255-6, the 
Mongol Khan Hulagu [g¢.v.] demanded that the 
Muslim rulers should make war on the Isma‘ilis of 
Alamit. The caliph did not trouble about this, and in 
Rabi* I 655/March-April 1257 a Mongol embassy 
came to Baghdad and demanded that al-Musta‘sim 
should either raze the defences of the city and appear 
in person before Hulagu for further negotiations or 
send a deputy. As the caliph refused to meet these 
demands, Hilagui threatened him with war. After an- 
other message, in which al-Musta‘sim tried to in- 
timidate Hulagu, the latter set out against the ancient 
city of the caliphs. On the way, he met another em- 
bassy, offering him an annual tribute, but this effort 
to appease the cruel foe was useless and by Muharram 
656/January 1258, the Mongols were at the gates of 
Baghdad. Preparations for the siege advanced rapidly 
and after all attempts to resume negotiations had fail- 
ed against the relentless Hilagi, al-Musta‘sim had to 
surrender on 4 Safar/10 February and the city was 
sacked. Ten days later, Hilagui had the caliph, with 
some of his relations put to death [see BAGHDAD], thus 
ending the line of ‘Abbasids in Baghdad. 
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151-2. a (K.V. ZETTERSTEEN) 

MUSTAWFI (a.), an official in mediaeval 
Islamic administration who was in charge of 
official accounts and thus acted as an 
accountant-general. 

The title first becomes generally used in the 
successor-states to the ‘Abbasid caliphate. Under the 
Ghaznavids, the mustawft al-mamalik was responsible 
to the vizier, and kept accounts of income and expen- 
diture in the diwan-i wazir (M. Nazim, The life and 
tames of Sultan Mahmid of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 
132). Under the Great Saldjiks, e.g., in the time of 
Nizam al-Mulk [q.v.], the mustawft was second in 
importance only to the vizier himself (al-Bundari, 
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Zubdat al-nusra, ed. Houtsma, 100), and his office 
seems to have corresponded to the ‘Abbasid diwan al- 
zimam or diwan al-azimma “‘office of financial control’’ 
[see pIwan. i], although the term diwan al-zimam is 
also found under the Saldjiiks, apparently for the 
diwan al-istifa>. Although we have no direct informa- 
tion on the workings of this office in Saldjak times, 
A.K.S. Lambton surmises that it was divided into 
sub-departments, such as the diwdn-i mu‘amala wa 
kismat, concerned inter alia with a tax-farming con- 
tracts, and that there was a network of provincial 
mustawfis or Samils who allocated locally the taxation 
required by the centre and disbursed from the money 
thus collected local pensions, salaries, etc. (see H. 
Horst, Die Staatsverwaltung der Grofselgiigen und Eoraz- 
mésahs (1038-1231), Wiesbaden 1964, 51-2 and passim; 
Lambton, in Camb. hist of Iran, v, 257-8). The mustawft 
in the central administration had certainly to be a man 
of great administrative and financial competence, and 
he often wielded extensive influence in the state; thus 
under Sultan Berk-yaruk, Madjd al-Mulk al-Kummi 
al-Balasani [g.v.] (d. 492/1099) was the real power 
behind the incompetent vizier Fakhr al-Mulk b. 
Nizam al-Mulk. On several occasions in Saldjik 
history, the office was a stepping-stone to the vizierate 
itself: thus Sa‘d al-Mulk Abu ’l-Mahasin was first 
mustawft and then in 496/1103 vizier to Muhammad 
b. Malik-Shah, and Kamél al-Mulk al-Simirumi was 
mustawft at the end of Muhammad’s reign and then in 
512/1118 vizier to Mahmid b. Muhammad (C.L. 
Klausner, The Seljuk vizierate. A study of civil administra- 
tion 1055-1194, Cambridge, Mass. 1973, 16, 21, 39 
and passim). 

Under the Mongols, the title was given to the 
superintendents of provincial finances (¢e.g., Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi [q.v.] and his great-grandfather; cf. 
E.G. Browne, Lit. hist. of Persia, iii, 87), and under the 
Timtrids, Safawids and Kadjars, the mustawft ’l- 
mamaltk filled the office of a secretary of state in charge 
of the public treasury accounts, while the ordinary 
mustawft was one of the lesser officers of the court (R. 
du Mans, Estat de la Perse en 1660, ed. Schefer, Paris 
1890, 26, 178-9; A. Olearius, Voyages and Travels, Lon- 
don 1669, 274; Sir J. Malcolm, History of Persia, Lon- 
don 1815, ii, 437; R.G. Watson, History of Persia, Lon- 
don 1866, 16-17; Tadhkirat al-muluk, tr. Minorsky, 54, 
122-5, 141). There was also in the Safawid period a 
mustawfi-yi khassa who was in charge of accounting for 
the crown estates (ibid., 123-4; R.M. Savory and B. 
Fragner, in Camb. hist. of Iran, vi, 354, 554). Mustaw/ft 
*l-mamalik might, however, under the latest Kadjars, 
be a title personal to a particular individual, who 
might be the Minister of the Interior (as in 1890) or 
even Prime Minister (as in 1910). 

In Egypt, under the Fatimids and Mamluks, the 
mustawfi might be the head of a diwan (as of the diwan 
al-djaysh) or hold a less exalted, but still important, 
position as financial controller in such matters as the 
ikta‘at or military fiefs (cf. al-Makrizi, KAitat, Balak 
1270, ii, 193, middle and 227, under nazr al-djaysh). 
The ordinary mustawfi was a minor official of the 
status of a clerk employed under a shddd, or overseer, 
in land-surveys or crop-estimation or else in a govern- 
ment office such as the depot of the government office 
such as the depot of the government grain monopoly 
(op. cit., ed. Wiet, ii, ch. 32, 23-5). 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited in the 
article, see E. Quatremére, Hist. des Sultans 
mamlouks de Makrizi, i/1, 202-3; Mirza Muhammad 
Kazwini, Mukaddima to Djuwayni, Ta°rikh-i Dyahan- 
gusha, GMS, XVI, London 1912. 

= (R. Levy-[C.E. Bosworty]) 
MUSTAWFI [see HAMD ALLAH MUSTAWF']. 
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MUSTAZAD (a4.) a classical verse form 
employed in Persian and kindred literatures, prin- 
cipally Turkish and Urdu. Its literal meaning is 
“‘additional’’, and the term has sometimes been 
translated in English as ‘‘increment poem’’ (cf. E.G. 
Browne, A literary history of Persia, ii, 41). In its most 
common form, it is a poem based upon the pattern of 
the ghazal or the ruba@@, in which each hemistich is fol- 
lowed by a short metrical line. This short line is 
metrically related to the principal hemistich, and 
usually comprises the first and last feet to the metre 
employed in the latter. The metres frequently used in 
the ghazal-based mustazads include the hazadj-i 
muthamman-i akhrab-i makfaf-1 mahdhif (--v/v--u/ 
v-—v/v--), the ramal-i muthamman-i mahdhif, (-v-—-/ 
-v--/—v—-/-v-), and the ramal-i muthamman-i 
makhbin-i mahdhif (-v--/vv-—-/ue——/vu-). The 
ruba%-based mustazads employ one or the other special 
metres prescribed for the rubaZ. 

The different varieties of mustazads may be distin- 
guished not only by their basic ghazal or ruba% forms, 
but also by their rhyme scheme. In the majority of 
cases, the rhyming in the mustazad is of two kinds. The 
first category consists of poems in which the rhyme in 
the short line corresponds with that of the main 
hemistich; while the other category is comprised of 
examples wherein the short line has a rhyme of its own 
independent from the rhyme in the main hemistich. 

The mustazad has remained a sparsely-used form, 
presumably because of its unorthodox character. One 
of the underlying principles of Arabic-Persian prosody 
is that all the lines in a given poem should be in one 
metre and conform to the same metrical length. 
Accordingly, the mustazad, with its mingling of long 
and short lines, does not fit into the general pattern, 
and could not but remain an exception in a poetical 
tradition constricted by rigid conventions. 

Perhaps the earliest known mustazéd in Persian 
(incidentally a deviation from the metrical rule des- 
cribed in the beginning) is one which was written by 
Mas‘iid-i Sa‘d-i Salman (d. 515/1121) (cf. Diwan-i 
Mas‘id-i Sa‘d-i Salman, ed. Rashid Yasimi, Tehran 
1318 sh. 1939, 561). Sporadic examples of the mustazad 
are found in the works of several early poets such as 
Djalal al-Din Rumi (604-72/1207-73), Amir Khusraw 
(651-725/1253-1325), Khwadji of Kirman (d. ca. 
762/1361), and Ibn Husdm Harawi (d. 757/1355-7). 
At a later date, the poet Abu ’l-Hasan Yaghma Djan- 
daki (1782-1859) composed a number of mustazads as 
mourning songs (nawhas) for ceremonies connected 
with the martyrdom of Husayn. Some of these show 
a departure from the accustomed trend in the sense 
that each principal hemistich is followed by two short 


lines of varying metrical length. During the early 


period of modern Persian poetry, the mustazad was 
employed by Bahar (d. 1951), Ashraf of Gilan (d. 
1934), Lahati (d. 1957) and “Ishki (d. 1924) for some 
of their political poems, both serious and satirical. 
Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the text): F. Gladwin, Dussertations on the rhetoric, pro- 
sody and rhyme of the Persians, Calcutta 1801; F. 
Rickert, Grammatik, Poetik und Rhetortk der Perser, 
repr. Wiesbaden 1966; H. Blochmann, The prosody 
of the Persians, Calcutta 1872; E.G. Browne, The 
press and poetry of modern Persia, Cambridge 1914; 
Munibur Rahman, Post-revolution Persian verse, 
Aligarh 1956; idem, An anthology of modern Persian 
poetry, i, Aligarh 1958; Sayyid Mahmud Nashat, 
Zib-i sukhan, i, Tehran 1342 sh./1963; L.P. Elwell- 
Sutton, The Perstan metres, Cambridge 1976; Yaghma 
Djandaki, Madjmi‘a-yi athar-i Yaghma Djandaki, i, 
ed. Bastani Parizi, Tehran 1357 sh./1978. 
(Munieur RanMaNn) 
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at-MUSTAZHIR BI’LLAH, Anu ’.-‘ABBAs 
Aumap, ‘Abbasid caliph, was born in Shawwal 
470/April-May 1078. He came to the throne on 18 
Muharram 487/7 February 1094, three days after the 
death of his father al-Muktadi [g.v.]. Al-Mustazhir’s 
accession ceremony was attended by such famous 
figures as al-Ghazali and Ibn ‘Akil [g.vv.] (Ibn al- 
Djawzi, ix, 82; Ibn al-Athir, x, 157). 

His reign proved turbulent. By the time of his 
accession, the stability of the Saldjuk state had been 
seriously undermined by the successive deaths of 
Nizim al-Mulk and Malikshah, whilst the Nizar 
schism had further weakened the Fatimid caliphate 
and unleashed the Assassins’ campaigns within 
Saldjak territory. The first years of al-Mustazhir’s 
rule were dominated by the rivalry between 
Barkyarak and Tutush [¢.vv.] and later by the pro- 
tracted power struggle between Barkyarik and his 
half-brother Muhammad Tapar [q.v.]. The caliph was 
never able to turn these debilitating disputes to his 
own advantage, since all three Saldjik pretenders still 
saw the need to obtain caliphal ratification for their 
activities whilst allowing the caliph no scope for 
political autonomy. On one occasion only was there a 
hint of military aggression on the part of the caliph. 
When news of Barkyartk’s high-handed treatment of 
al-Mustazhir’s representative in Wasit came to 
Baghdad in 495/1101-2, the caliph announced his 
desire to fight alongside Muhammad Tapar against 
Barkyarik. This suggestion was rejected very firmly 
by Muhammad (Ibn al-Athir, x, 225). Despite the 
unstable political situation, al-Mustazhir managed, 
however, to emerge intact from the many, often 
threatening visits to Baghdad made by the different 
pretenders to the western Saldjik sultanate and to co- 
exist uneasily with the various high-handed shihnas 
sent (often concurrently) by the three Saldjak princes 
to police the caliphal capital during their absences. 
Described in the sources as malleable, al-Mustazhir 
tried at times to play the rdle of peacemaker and to 
humour the claimants to the Saldjaik throne. 

Initially, he juggled adroitly with the numerous 
requests by the Saldjuk princes to be mentioned in the 
khutba at Baghdad but he also knew how to curry 
favour with the eventual victor, Muhammad Tapar 
(Ibn al-Athir, x, 210). In 495/1101-2 the Saldjuik 
brothers Muhammad and Sandjar [q.v.], unhappy 
with Barkyarik’s rule (al-Husayni, 77), were received 
in solemn ceremony by al-Mustazhir clad in full 
caliphal regalia. Al-Mustazhir honoured both 
Muhammad and Sandjar with the gifts customary to 
the rank of sulfan and he then had the khufba pro- 
nounced in Muhammad’s name (ébid.; Bundari (sub 
anno 496), 261; Ibn al-Djawzi, ix, 130; Ibn Khallikan, 
quoting the lost Saldjak history of al-Hamadhani, tr. 
de Slane, iii, 233). 

The struggle between Muhammad and Barkyarik 
continued, however (in 496/1102-3 the caliph seems to 
have been temporarily unsure as to which candidate 
to support and omitted any reference whatsoever to 
the sultan in the khutba (Ibn al-Athir, x, 245; Ibn al- 
Djawzi, ix, 132)). Stability was finally secured with 
the death of Barkyarak in 498/1105. 

The disturbed period of al-Mustazhir’s caliphate 
favoured intensified activity from the Assassins, 
although Muhammad Tapar, once firmly established 
in power after 498/1105, made determined efforts to 
quell them. At the very beginning of al-Mustazhir’s 
reign, al-Ghazali, on the evidence of the Munkidh (44), 
had been commissioned by the caliph himself to write 
the work usually known as the Kitab al-Mustazhiri, in 
which he set out to prove the legitimacy of the 


‘Abbasid caliphate and to refute the claims of the 
Isma‘ili imamate (this is confirmed by Ibn al-Djawzi, 
ix, 170). Underlying al-Ghazali’s arguments, how- 
ever, was a veiled plea to the sixteen year-old caliph 
to reach a modus vivendi with the military might of the 
Saldjak Turks and to avoid the tensions which had 
been stirred up between caliph and sultan, al-Muktadt 
and Malikshah, during the latter’s last visit to 
Baghdad in 485/1092. Al-Ghazali’s warning was 
generally heeded by al-Mustazhir. When fear of 
Assassin activity was at its height, he did, however, 
intervene with sultan Muhammad on one occasion in 
504/1110-11 and persuaded him not to execute the 
Shafit fakth al-Kiya al-Harrasi (q.v.] a former pupil of 
al-Djuwayni [q.v.], who had been accused of Isma‘ili 
sympathies (Ibn al-Athir, x, 221; Ibn al-Djawzi, ix, 
129-30). 

The role and importance of al-Mustazhir’s officials 
remain imprecise, although a number of names are 
mentioned in the sources. The office of caliph’s wazir 
was still dominated by the Banu Djahir [q.v.]. At the 
beginning of his reign, al-Mustazhir reappointed 
‘Amid al-Dawla Ibn Djahir, who had served the two 
preceding caliphs in the post (Ibn al-Djawzi, ix, 82). 
He was, however, arrested in Ramadan 493/July- 
August 1100 (probably at the instigation of 
Barkyarak, whose coffers were enriched through 
mulcting Ibn Djahir) and he died in prison in the 
caliphal palace the following month (Ibn al-Djawzi, 
ix, 118; Ibn al-Athir, x, 203). A prominent figure in 
the early years of al-Mustazhir’s reign was the 
Mazyadid ruler of al-Hilla, Sadaka, ‘‘the king of the 
Arabs” (d. 501/1107-8 [9.v.]), who sought to gain 
ascendancy over the caliph. Sadaka was involved in 
500/1106-7 in the dismissal of his wazir, Za‘im al- 
Ru’asa? Ibn Djahir, who had been appointed in 
496/1102-3 to the same office as his brother (Ibn al- 
Tiktaka, 517; Ibn al-Djawzi, ix, 149; Ibn al-Athir, x, 
251). Proof of Sadaka’s status vis-a-vis the caliph is 
furnished by Ibn Khallikan’s account of his standing 
on the right of the throne at the official reception for 
Muhammad and Sandjar in 495/1101-2 (loc. cit.). 
After the dismissal of Za‘im al-Ru?asa? Ibn Djahir, 
the caliph was moved to raze his house to the 
ground—it had allegedly been built with the ‘‘ill- 
gotten gains’’ of his father (Ibn al-Djawzi, ix, 149; 
Ibn al-Athir, x, 305). Nevertheless, Ibn Djahir was 
reappointed as the caliph’s wazir in 502/1108-9 and 
remained in office until his death in 507/1113-14 (Ibn 
al-Athir, x, 329, 349; Ibn al-Djawzi, ix, 182). The 
sources say very little about al-Mustazhir in the latter 
part of his reign, a clear indication that sultan 
Muhammad had achieved firm political control over 
him. 

The advent of the Crusaders impinged very little on 
al-Mustazhir’s activities. As early as 491/1097-8, the 
caliph had written to Barkyarik urging him to go to 
war against the Crusaders before their power 
increased. This request was not followed up (Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 191; Ibn al-Djawzi, ix, 105). Between 
500/1106-7 and 505/1111-12 Syrian fugitives and 
dispossessed rulers visited Baghdad seeking help 
against the Crusaders, but this was barely forth- 
coming. Indeed, when on one occasion the arrival of 
certain Aleppan notables in Baghdad coincided with 
the festivities for the caliph’s marriage to the sister of 
sultan Muhammad, ‘Isma Khatin, in 504/1110-11, 
al-Mustazhir was clearly irritated and asked them to 
leave (Ibn al-Kalanisi, 173). A year later, however, 
after a further Syrian delegation to Baghdad, 
Mawdid was finally sent out against the Crusaders 
(Ibn al-Athir, x, 340). 
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Al-Mustazhir is praised in the sources in conven- 
tional panegyrical terms. He is described as a poet 
and fine calligrapher. He also sponsored new building 
programmes. In Rabi‘ II 488/April-May 1095 he 
began building the wall of the farim which comprised 
a large part of eastern Baghdad (Ibn al-Athir, x, 172; 
Ibn al-Djawzi, ix, 85). Later, between 503/1109 and 
507/1113, he built a new palace known as the Dar 
al-Rayhdniyyin (for a detailed description, cf. Le 
Strange, 272-3). Al-Mustazhir died of a throat 
tumour 4 months after sultan Muhammad on 16 
Rabi‘ II 512/6 August 1118 aged 41. His body was 
washed by Ibn ‘Akil and prayers were recited over 
him by his son and wali ‘ahd, the future caliph al- 
Mustarshid [g.v.]. Al-Mustazhir was buried initially 
in the caliphal palace. Later, his body was moved to 
the Rusafa cemetery alongside his _ caliphal 
predecessors. Ibn al-Athir wryly observes that as with 
the deaths of Alp Arslan and Malikshah, which were 
quickly followed by those of the caliphs al-K aim and 
al-Muktadi, the caliph al-Mustazhir died very shortly 
after sultan Muhammad (x, 375). 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources. Bar Hebraeus, 
Chronography, tr. E.A.W. Budge, i, 232-3, 248; 
Bundari, Zubdat al-nusra, ed. Houtsma, 83, 95, 119, 
261; Ghazali, Kitab Fada*th al-Batiniyya wa-fada*il al- 
Mustazhiriyya ed. A. Badawi, Cairo 1382/1964; 
idem, al-Munkidh min al-dalal, tr. W.M. Watt, Lon- 
don 1953, 44; Husayni, Akhbar al-dawla al- 
Saldjtikiyya, ed. M. Ikbal, Lahore 1933, 75, 77, 81, 
83, 96; Ibn al-Athir, x, 153-8, 171-2, 191, 196-9, 
203-4, 208-10, 221-3, 225, 231, 242, 245-6, 248, 
251, 287-8, 305, 316-18, 330, 339, 349, 360, 374-5; 
Ibn al-Azrak, Ta°rikh al-Fariki, ed. B.A.L. ‘Awad, 
Cairo 1959, 242, 265, 284-5; Ibn al-Djawzi, Mun- 
tazam, ix, 81-5, 97, 112-14, 118, 123-4, 130-2, 141- 
3, 149, 155, 157, 159, 166, 168-70, 172, 175, 182, 
184, 196-8, 200; Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl Ta°rikh 
Dimashk, ed. H.F. Amedroz, Leiden 1908, 125-6, 
139, 147, 173, 193-7, 200; Ibn al-Tiktaka, Fakhri, 
tr. E. Amar, Paris 1910, 516-19; Sibt Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Mirat al-zaman, Haydarabad 1951, viii/1, 
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2. Secondary sources. Cambridge history of Iran, v, 
102-18; El’ art. al-Mustazhir (K.V. Zetterstéen); Le 
Strange, Baghdad, 272-3, 279. 

. _ (Carove HiLtensranD) 
MUSTETHNA EYALETLER (t.), literally, 

“‘excepted, separated’’, denoting those provinces of 

the Ottoman empire separated from the ‘‘normally- 

administered’’ ones of the Anatolian and Rumelian 
heartland. In the heyday of the empire (10th-12th/ 
16th-18th centuries) these usually comprised such 
provinces as Sayda, Aleppo, Baghdad, Basra, 

Mawsil, Tarabulus al-Gharb, Benghazi, Hidjaz and 

Yemen, i.e., essentially those of the more recently- 

conquered Arab lands. Since the feudal system of 

timars and zi‘amets hardly existed there, taxation from 

these regions was collected by a local office, mifred il- 

kalem, and any surplus forwarded to Istanbul after the 

salaries of the governor and his officials had been 
aid. 

Bibliography: M.Z. Pakalin, Tartkh deyimlert ve 
terimleri_ sézligii, Istanbul 1946-54, ii, 632-3; Gibb 
and Bowen, Islamic society and the West, i/1, Oxford 
1950, 147-8. (Eb.) 
MU°TA, atown in the centre ofa fertile plain 

in the land east of Jordan, east of the southern end 

of the Dead Sea, about two hours’ journey south of 

Karak, renowned for the defeat of the Muslims there 

in Djumada I of the year 8. 


According to the Arabic account, the reason why 
Muhammad sent 3,000 men to this region was that an 
envoy whom he had sent to the king (presumably the 
imperial governor of Bosra) had been murdered by a 
Ghassanid, but the real reason seems to have been 
that he wished to bring the (Christian or pagan) Arabs 
living there under his control. If the story is correct 
that he chose three leaders for the expedition, Zayd b. 
Haritha [g.v.} and, if he fell, his cousin Dja‘far b. Abi 
Talib [g.v.] and, if he also fell, the poet ‘Abd Allah b. 
Rawaha ({q.v.], he must have fully recognised the 
hazardous nature of the enterprise; but the tendency 
of the stories to describe the dangers of the expedition 
and the overwhelming nature of the opposing force as 
very great in order to put the unfortunate result of the 
battle in a better light is quite evident. In the diwan of 
Hassan b. Thabit (xxi, cf. cxlviii) we are only told that 
the three leaders above mentioned fell in succession. 
When the Muslims arrived in Ma‘an in eastern Jor- 
dan, they learned that no less than 100,000 Byzantine 
soldiers and Bedouins—a much exaggerated figure 
which Ibn Hisham doubles—had assembled in 
Ma?ab. Musil (Arabica petraea, i, 29) located this 
Ma’ab, which according to al-Tabari, i, 2108, was not 
a town but a camp (fustat), at Ladjdjiin [g.v.], a place 
near a spring with traces of an old Roman camp. But 
Abu ’1-Fida? identifies it with al-Rabba which he 
describes as a village on the site of the former capital 
of the district, i.e., Rabbot Moab or Areopolis (P. 
Thomsen, Loca sancta, 25; Brinnow, in MNDPV 
[1895], 70-1, with photographs; Musil, op. cit., 
370 ff., 381). 

According to the Arab story, it was the emperor 
Heraclius himself who assembled this great army in 
Ma?ab, which is of course not true. When the 
Muslims heard this, we are told, they lost courage and 
wanted to wait until the Prophet could send them 
reinforcements, but ‘Abd Allah b. Rawdha was able 
to fill them with such enthusiasm for a possible mar- 
tyr’s death that they marched on the imperial army. 
According to Ibn Hisham, the latter met them at a 
village of the Balka? called Masharif, but this must be 
a misunderstanding, as this term means the Syrian 
fortresses on the edge of the desert. At the sight of the 
great force of the enemy, they withdrew to the south, 
but fighting began at the village of Mu?ta and they 
were routed. When the three leaders named by 
Muhammad had fallen in the order indicated, they 
wanted Thabit b. Arkan to take command but he gave 
it to Khalid b. al-Walid, who succeeded in saving the 
rest of the force; this was the first occasion on which 
his military talents benefited the Muslims; how he did 
it, we do not know, as the stratagem related by al- 
Wakidi, tr. Wellhausen, 312, is not to be taken 
seriously. 

Besides the Muslim account we have a Byzantine 
one, the earliest in the history of the Prophet, by the 
historian Theophanes, whose version bears the stamp 
of veracity. According to him, Muhammad sent four 
chiefs to the land east of Jordan against the Christian 
Arabs there. They went, to a village named 
Mucheon, which M.J. de Goeje, Mémotre sur la conquéte 
de la Syrie*, 6 ff., takes to be a copyist’s error for 
Ma?ab, while Musil, op. cit., 153, identifies it with 
Khirbet al-Mahna which lies in a broad depression, in 
order to fall upon the Arabs on a feastday (jpépe tis 
eidwdobvatas adtév, which seems to indicate a heathen 
rather than a Christian population), but the vicarius 
Theodorus there learned of their plans and, rapidly 
collecting the garrisons of the fortresses, fell upon the 
Muslims at Mu?ta and defeated them. Three of the 
leaders and most of the force were killed, and 
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Chaledos, who was called the ‘‘sword of God’’, alone 
succeeded in escaping. The tombs of the martyrs who 
fell there used to be pointed out at Mu’ta, where a 
mausoleum was built over them. 
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(F. Bunt) 

MUT‘A (a.), literally, ‘‘enjoyment’’, used in 
Islamic law in the sense of temporary marriage 
(according to the Arab lexicographers ‘‘marriage of 
pleasure’’), a marriage which is contracted for a 
fixed period on rewarding the woman. 

I. Before Islam. According to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xiv. 4, 4, temporary marriage was in use 
among the Arabs already in the 4th century A.D.; but 
this can hardly be a reference to muta, as the woman 
brings a lance and tent to the man and can leave him 
if she likes after the period has elapsed. It is also 
doubtful if there is a distinct mut‘a character in the 
marriage of Hashim with Salma bint ‘Amr, whom he 
married during a temporary stay in Yathrib and left 
with her family there after the birth of her child 
(Caetani, i, 111, § 92). From the passage in Aghdni, 
traditions, it may be concluded that mut‘a was known 
in the Djahiliyya. If we remember that the same kind 
of temporary marriage as mula was known in 
Erythaea (Conti Rossini, Principi dt diritto con- 
suetudinario, Rome 1916, 189, 249), it seems certain 
that mut‘a is an old Arabian institution. (Temporary 
marriage is also found among other peoples: cf. 
Wilken, 21-2; Westermarck, History of human 
marriage’, London 1925, iii, 267-8; cf. also the &ypages 
éu.0¢ in Egypt, to which Griffini, 327, calls attention. 
In a demotic document there is a reference to such a 
marriage for five months; cf. Mitteis-Wilcken, Grund- 
ztige der Papyruskunde, ii, 203 ff.) 

II. In the Kur?an, there is undoubtedly a 
reference to this form of marriage in the Medinan 
stra IV, 28, although the orthodox explanation of this 
passage as early as the ist/7th century refers it to the 
ordinary ntkah, after giving a list of the classes of 
women with whom marriage is forbidden, it goes on: 
“And further, you are permitted to seek out wives 
with your wealth, in modest conduct but not in for- 
nication; but give them their reward (udjir) for what 
you have enjoyed of them (¢stamta‘tum) in keeping with 
your promise’’. After istamta‘tum, Ubayy b. Ka‘b and 
Ibn ‘Abbas read the words ila adjal*" musamm* ‘‘for a 
definite period’’ (al-Tabari, Tafsir, v, 9), a reading 
which naturally has not found its way into Sunni 
circles but is often added in Shi‘ books. 

III. The traditions are contradictory on the ques- 
tion of muta. According to some, it was in use in the 
time of the Prophet and he was even said to have prac- 
tised it (matta‘aha: al-Tabari, Annales, i, 1775, 1776; 
cf. Caetani, ii, 478 nos. 17, 19). In return for a robe 
or a handful of dates one could take an unmarried 
woman (uyyam) for a period of cohabitation (Muslim, 


Nikah, tr. 13, 17; al-Taydalisi, no. 1637). Especially 
when a man came to a strange town, he could marry 
a woman there for the period of his stay so that she 
could look after him (al-Tirmidhi, Nikah, bab 28). 

On the other hand, according to one tradition 
related by ‘Ali, it was forbidden by the Prophet on the 
day (or in the year) of Khaybar (al-Bukhari, Maghazi, 
bab 38; Dhaba*ih, bab 28; Nikah, bab 31; Muslim, 
Nikah, trs. 31-4; al-Nasa?i, Nikah, bab 71 [‘‘on the day 
of Hunayn’’ must there be a mistake for Khaybar]; 
Sayd, bab 31; Ibn Madja, Nikah, bab 44; al-Tirmidhi, 
Nikah, bab 28; At‘ima, bab 6, Malik, Nikah, tr. 41; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 79, 103, 142; al-Taydlisi, no. 
111; Zayd, Madjmu‘, no. 718). 

According to other traditions, he is said to have per- 
mitted it for a short time on particular occasions. In 
this connection we have a group of traditions which 
goes back to Sabra b. Ma‘bad; the various accounts 
of this, some long, some short, which supplement one 
another, are in part given without date (Muslim, 
Nikah, trs. 20, 26; al-Nasa71, Nikah, bab 71; Aba 
Dawid, Nikah, bab 13; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 404), in 
part referred to the conquest of Mecca (Muslim, 
Nikah, trs. 21, 24, 25, 27, 28; al-Darimi, Nikah, bab 
16; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 404, 405), and in part to 
the farewell pilgrimage (Ibn Madja, Nikah, bab 44; 
al-Darimi, Nikah, bab 16; Abu Dawid, Nikah, bab 13; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 404-5). Their substance is as 
follows. The Prophet permitted mut‘a; Sabra therefore 
went with a companion to a woman and each offered 
her his cloak. She chose the younger with the shabbier 
cloak and slept three nights with him; thereupon the 
Prophet forbade it. According to the stories associated 
with the Farewell Pilgrimage, the woman wished 
mut‘a only for a fixed period, so that ten days or nights 
was agreed upon, but the Prophet forbade it after the 
first night, saying ‘‘Whoever of you has married a 
woman for a period, shall give her what he promised 
and ask nothing of it back and he shall separate from 
her; for God has forbidden this up to the day of resur- 
rection’. (For the conclusion, cf. also the fragments 
of this in Muslim, Nikah, trs. 23, 30.) 

According to a second group of traditions, which 
goes back to Dyabir b. ‘Abd Allah and Salama b. al- 
Akwa‘, the Prophet permitted mué‘a for three days on 
a campaign (al-Bukhari, Nikah, bab 71; Muslim, 
Nikah, trs. 14, 15; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv, 47, 51; 
according to Muslim, Nzkah, tr. 19, and Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, iv, 55, this was in the year of Awtas, 7.e., 
shortly after the capture of Mecca). In al-Bukhari we 
have at the end ‘‘The partnership of the two parties 
lasted three nights; and if they agreed to extend it, 
they did so, and if they wished to separate, they did 
so’’. A prohibition is given only in two versions in this 
group. 

According to other traditions, mut‘a was first forbid- 
den by the caliph ‘Umar at the end of his caliphate 
(Muslim, Nikah, trs. 16-18; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 
304, 380, and iii, 325, 356, 363, where there is a 
reference to the two kinds of mut‘a, t.e., famattuS on the 
pilgrimage and mut‘at al-nisa’). ‘Umar threatened the 
punishment of stoning, so that he regarded mut‘a as 
fornication (Ibn Madja, Nikah, bab 44; Malik, Nikah, 
tr. 42; al-Tayalisi, no. 1792). Cf. the angry exclama- 
tion of Ibn ‘Umar when he was asked about mut‘: 
““By Allah, we were not immodest in the time of the 
Prophet of Allah nor fornicators’’ (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
ii, 95, 104). 

What then is at the bottom of these contradictory 
traditions? While Wellhausen regards muf‘a as simply 
prostitution and not an old Arabian custom, Caetani 
points out that the traditions agree in connecting mut% 
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with an entrance of the Prophet into Mecca and some- 
times even with the hadjdj, and that a three days’ dura- 
tion is a feature of the muta; taking account of other 
considerations, he concludes that muf‘a in the pagan 
period was religious prostitution on the occasion of the 
Meccan festival. However tempting this explanation 
may be, there is a complete lack of evidence for any 
religious prostitution in Mecca. With Wilken and 
Robertson Smith, we must rather regard mut‘a as the 
survival into Islam of an old Arabian custom. The 
Prophet gives this custom sanction in the Kur?4n and 
also practiced it himself. The traditions, if examined 
carefully, only mention two cases of prohibition by the 
Prophet: Khaybar and Mecca. As both these are later 
than the above Kur’anic passage (years 3-5, according 
to Néldeke-Schwally, G. des Q., i, 198) this prohibi- 
tion would be quite possible. But since on the other 
hand the caliph ‘Umar prohibited mut‘a, which there 
is no reason to doubt, we might regard the tradition 
of prohibition as representing later views, which, as is 
often the case, are put back to the time of the Prophet. 

IV. Attitude of the fukaha>. Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68) 
was an ardent champion of mut‘a (al-Bukhari, Nikah, 
bab 31; Muslim, Nikah, tr. 18; al-Taydlisi, no. 1792; 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mafatth al-ghayb, Cairo 1324, iii, 
195). In Mecca and the Yaman, according to Ibn 
Rushd (Bidaya, Cairo 1339, ii, 54), he also had 
followers; but before his death he is said to have been 
converted to the opposite view (al-Tirmidhi, Nikah, 
bab 28; al-R4zi, doc. cit.). In later times, people still 
spoke derisively of a marriage by a fatwa of Ibn 
‘Abbas. In the second half of the Ist century in 
Mecca, fatwaés were still given permitting mut‘a 
(Muslim, Nikah, tr. 29). The Kur’4n commentators 
Mudjahid, (d. 100), Sa‘id b. Djubayr (d. 95), and al- 
Suddi (d. 127) also referred the above verse of the 
Kur’an to muta. Al-Suddi says that it is a marriage for 
a fixed period and that it should be concluded with the 
permission of the walt and with two witnesses; that 
after the expiry of this period the man has no longer 
any claim on the woman and that the two parties can- 
not inherit from one another (al-Tabari, Tafsir, v, 8). 
With the 2nd/8th century, the contrary view begins to 
predominate; although individuals like ‘Amr b. Dinar 
(d. 126/743-4), Ibn Djuraydj (d. 150/767) and the 
Zaydi sect of the Djaridiyya permit mut‘a (Ibn 
Rushd, oc. cit.; Van Arendonk, Opkomst, etc., Leiden 
1919, 72, n. 9), al-Thawri (d. 161/778), Ibn al- 
Mubarak (d. 181/797), (al-Tirmidhi, Nikah, bab 28) 
and all the Sunni schools of law as well as the Zaydis 
(al-Natik bi ’l-Hakk, Tahrir, Berlin ms., Glaser 74, 
fol. 53b) consider mut‘a forbidden. Its recognition was 
now limited to the Shi‘a. And if the caliph Ma?min 
tried to introduce muta again, this was certainly due 
to his Shi‘I sympathies (Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, ii, 
218). 

At the same time, we still have in the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury the opinions of a period of transition. According 
to Zufar (d. 158/775), the marriage concluded under 
the form of mut‘a was valid as a marriage, but its 
limitation in time was invalid (al-Sarakhsi, Mabsut, v, 
153; cf. also al-Bukhari, Hiyal, bab 4). According to al- 
Hasan b. Ziyad al-Lu?lu’i (d. 204/819-20), mut‘a was 
valid if the partners could not survive the time fixed, 
e.g., 100 years or more (al-Sarakhsi, /oc. cit.). 

But in spite of their refusal to recognise mut‘a, the 
Sunnis made concessions by which mut“ gained a 
footing in another form. It became the practice not to 
insert a definite period in the contract; any agreement 
made outside the contract was not affected by the law. 
Al-Shafil (Umm, v, 71), for example, declared a mar- 
riage valid when it was concluded with the unuttered 


resolution (niyya) to observe it only for the period of 
stay in a place or for a few days only, so long as this 
was not expressly stipulated in the contract. Similarly, 
if agreement to this effect (murawada) had been 
previously made and even if made on oath; but he 
describes such an agreement as makrith. There are also 
traces in later literature of a decision by Malik by 
which he permitted mut‘a (al-Sarakhsi, v, 152; 
Badauni, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, ed. Lees, ii, 208 ff.) 
although only the contrary is recorded in the Muwatta? 
and Mudawwana (iv, 46). 

A good exposition of the two opposite points of view 
is given from the Sunni side by al-Kasani (d. 
587/1191), Bada“ al-sanai*, Cairo 1327, ii, 272-4, 
and in al-R4zi, op. cit., iii, 193-8, and from the ShiT 
side by al-Sharifal-Murtada, Jniisér, Tehran 1315, 60- 
5. The Sunnis refer the above-mentioned verse from the 
Kur?4n to regular marriage and declare the agjr to be 
mahr, while the Shi‘is base their view on this verse and 
consider the traditions of prohibition not to be 
abrogatory and do not consider ‘Umar authoritative 
for a prohibition. The Imamis even go so far as to say 
‘*The believer is only perfect when he has experienced 
a mut‘a’’ (al-Hurr al-‘Amili, v, 69, 2). 

V. The teachings of the Imamis. 1. Form. 
Mut‘a is an irrevocable (/azim) contract which, like 
every contract, comes into existence through kabul and 
idjab. It may be concluded with the words nikah, 
tazwigj or tamaitu‘, but must always contain a precise 
statement of the period (adjal) and a definite 
recompense (adjr or mahr). This recompense may be 
the dowry usual in other marriages or a handful of 
corn, a dirham or such-like. The period may vary from 
a day to months or even years. Witnesses are not 
necessary; nor need it be concluded before the ka¢i, if 
the partners are capable of using the formulae cor- 
rectly. If the mafr is not given, the coritract is invalid; 
if the period is not given, according to some it is a 
regular marriage provided that the word ¢amattuS was 
not used at the end of the ceremony; in the latter case, 
the contract is again invalid. 

2. The two partners must naturally fulfil the usual 
conditions for the the conclusion of an agreement. 
The woman must further be unmarried and chaste 
(‘afifa) and, if possible, ought to know about muf‘a, 
t.e., be a Shi‘i, and can only contract a temporary 
marriage with a Muslim. According to Ibn Babiya 
(d. 381/991) and al-Mufid (d. 413/1022), mut‘a with 
an unbeliever is forbidden, even with a member of the 
possessors of a scripture (kidbiyya). The nawasib 
{extreme Kharidjis) are included among the 
unbelievers. According to most Imamis (and Tisi 
also), however, muta with a Christian or Jewish 
woman is permitted but makruh with a madjistyya. 
Mut‘a with a slave-girl is only admitted with the con- 
sent of her master. Usually, the woman contracts the 
marriage without a wali; only a virgin (dtkr), accord- 
ing to some, requires her father’s consent (Abu ’I- 
Salah, d. 82; Ibn Babuya; Ibn al-Barradj, d. 481; cf. 
al-Hilli, iii, 92). The man may in this way take other 
wives in addition to his four legal wives, especially on 
journeys. He must not, however, take two sisters at 
the same time, not even during the “dda. 

3. The mut‘a ends on the expiry of the period agreed 
upon. It cannot be prolonged by arrangement 
between the two parties; a new temporary marriage 
with a new mahr must rather be contracted at the end 
of the period. Divorce is impossible; according to 
some, however, “an and zthar are permitted. 

4, There is no obligation on the man to provide 
food and home for the woman. The two partners can- 
not inherit from one another; but according to some, 
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inheritance may be provided for in the contract. The 
Sidda after the expiry of the muf‘a is two menstrual 
periods or 45 days, i.¢., the “idda of a slave-girl. There 
is, however, disagreement whether on the man’s 
death the period of waiting is the usual one for a wife 
or that for a slave. The children go with the father. 

VI. Modern practice. Although these Shri views 
have a certain amount of moral support, mut‘a in 
many cases can only be described as legalised prostitu- 
tion. It is true that in Persia such marriages are made 
for very long periods, ¢.g., 99 years, but the Persian, 
when on a journey, temporarily marries in any place 
where he is stopping for some time, and in the towns 
and caravanserais mullahs and other brokers offer a 
wife to each new arrival. To make this business more 
profitable, the “dda period is evaded by concluding a 
second temporary marriage with the same man after 
the expiry of the first, for in the case of such a mar- 
riage the “dda is not necessary. This marriage and a 
woman of this kind is called in Persia sigha (lit. 
‘form’? i.e, of the contract). Cf. Olearius [1637], 
Muscowitt. u. pers. Reyse, Schleswig 1656, 609; Chardin 
[1673], Voyages, Paris 1811, ii, 222-3, 225-7; Polak, 
Persien, Leipzig 1865, i, 207-8; E.G. Browne, A year 
amongst the Persians, Cambridge 1927, 505-6; H. 
Norden, Persien, Leipzig 1929, 148-167; the romance 
of the traveller James Morier, The adventures of Haji 
Baba of Ispahan, 1824, part iii, chs. 6-8; G.N. Curzon, 
Persia and the Persian question, London 1892, i, 164-5. 

The constantly-quoted story (first in Wilken, 19) of 
Alex. Hamilton (A new account of the East Indies, Edin- 
burgh 1727, i, 51) that at the beginning of the 18th 
century temporary marriages were publicly 
negotiated in Sounan (= San‘a?) in South Arabia and 
concluded before the kadi, is a very improbable one, 
for Hamilton knew only the coast towns from his own 
observation and wrote his account of his travels later 
from memory. He seems to be confusing them with 
conditions in Persian towns, and he makes mistakes 
on other matters. 

In Mecca, in modern as well as ancient times (for 
the Middle Ages, cf. Lisan al-‘Arab: wa-mut‘at al- 
tazwid) bi-Makka minhu), temporary marriages were 
concluded among the Sunnis, but nothing is said of 
this in the marriage contract or this would make it 
invalid; everything necessary is arranged previously 
by word of mouth. On the conclusion of the contract, 
the man utters the fa/ak formula with a time limit. 
Such agreements are as a rule kept (Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 156; Verspr. Geschriften, vi, 150). 
The same artifice is used in such cases as al-Shafri 
indicated long ago (cf. above). 

In the early 20th century, marriages of this kind 
were still concluded at Deir ez-Zor in eastern Syria by 
Bedouins who came there temporarily to trade (V. 
Miller, En Syrie avec les Bédouins, Paris 1931, 231-2). 

Finally, it should be noted that mut‘a is used in 
Islamic law in a quite different sense from that of 
“temporary marriage’’ for the indemnity payable to 
a divorced wife where no mahr or dowry has been 
stipulated (Coulson, A history of Islamic law, 31-2; 
Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law, 167). 
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(W. HEFFENING) 
MUTA‘ARRIBA (a.), ‘‘those who seek to become 
Arabs’’, the term applied to the descendants of 
Kahtan (the Biblical Yoktan) who were regarded by 
the genealogists as ‘‘having become Arabs’’ in con- 
trast to the supposedly indigenous ‘‘pure’’ Arab tribes 
like ‘Ad, Thamud, etc. [see musTa‘RiBA]. They settled 
in South Arabia and adopted Arabic from the ‘‘pure’’ 
Arabs. The latter had learned it through Djurhum, 
the only man who spoke Arabic in Noah’s Ark (all the 
rest spoke Syriac), and his son-in-law Iram b. Sam b. 
Nih was the ancestor of the ‘Ad and Thamid, etc. 
From South Arabia, their main centre, tribes of the 
Banu Kahtan migrated to the north, so that there are 
in Northern Arabia also tribes whose genealogies 
make them belong to the Bana Kahtan. 
Bibliography: See that to MusTa‘RIBA. 
_ (ILse LicHTENSTADTER) 
MUTADARIK, name of the sixteenth metre 
in Arabic prosody, added to al-Khalil b. Ahmad’s 
list by al-Akhfash al-Awsat [g.v.]. It is also called 
mukhtara‘, muhdath, khabab, shakik, muntasik, darb al- 
khayl, rakd al-khayl, sawt al-nakus. It does not seem to 
have been used by the poets before Islam or of the first 
century A.H. It is made up, in each hemistich, of four 
fa%lun, which may be reduced to fa‘ilun or even fa‘lun. 
See also SarUD. _ (M. Ben Cuenes*) 
aL-MU‘STADID BI’LLAH, Asu_ ’L-‘ABBAs 
AuMaD B. Taya, ‘Abbasid caliph. The son of the 
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regent al-Muwaffak [9.v.] and a Greek slave-girl 
called Dirar, the date of his birth is unknown but was 
probably around 245/860. His father gave him a 
military training and from 267/880-1 he is found 
leading operations against the Zandj rebels [g..]. In 
271/885 he suffered a humiliating defeat at the hands 
of the troops of Khumarawayh b. Ahmad b. Talin 
[g.v.]. Relations between him and his father were not 
always cordial, and one occasion in 275/888-9 Ahmad 
actually ordered his arrest. The incident showed that 
the future caliph had already acquired his own 
military following, who now demonstrated and 
secured his release. 

On his father’s death in Safar 278/June 891, Abu 
’1-‘Abbas was given the honorific of al-Mu‘tadid and 
inherited his father’s position as second in line of suc- 
cession to the caliphate after al-Mu‘tamid’s son, al- 
Mufawwad. He also inherited his father’s chief sup- 
porters, notably the wazir ‘Ubayd Allah b. Sulayman 
b. Wahb and the commander of his army Badr [see 
BADR AL-MUSTADIDI in Suppl.]. In Muharram 
279/April 892 al-Mufawwad was unceremoniously 
removed from his position as heir apparent, which 
then passed to al-Mu‘tadid and six months later in 
Radjab 279/October 892 he became caliph without 
opposition on al-Mu‘tamid’s death. 

Al-Mu‘tadid’s great strength was the close relations 
with the army which he had inherited from his father 
and the close and harmonious relations between civil 
and military leaders, and he was determined to use 
these assets to reassert the power of the ‘Abbasid fami- 
ly. He led his armies in person and spent much of his 
reign on campaign. While he was forced to 
acknowledge that Khurasan, Syria and Egypt were 
lost to the ‘Abbasids, at least for the time being, he 
strove to re-establish control over the core territories, 
“Irak and al-Djazira, so important as a source of grain 
for Baghdad, and western Persia. 7 

In al-Djazira he was faced by the ruler of Amid, 
Ahmad b. ‘Isa b. Shaykh al-Shaybani. In 280/893 he 
drove Ahmad out of Mawsil and retook the city, and 
in 286/899 he took Amid from Ahmad’s son and suc- 
cessor Muhammad. He also secured the support of 
the Taghlibi chief Hamdan b. Hamdin, so, unwit- 
tingly, beginning the rise of the Hamdanid dynasty 
[see HAMDANIDS]. 

In Persia, the keystone of al-Mu‘tadid’s policy was 
the development of a working relationship with ‘Amr 
b. Layth [q.v.], the Saffarid leader, perhaps trying to 
recreate the sort of partnership which his predecessors 
had had with the Tahirids. The country was divided 
into spheres of influence, with the Saffarids keeping 
Khurasan, the East and Fars, while the ‘Abbasids 
controlled Rayy, Isfahan and the West. The 
‘Abbasids were unable to maintain themselves in 
Rayy, which was handed over to the Saffarids in 
284/897, but in the Isfahan area the last of the 
Dulafids, ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, was 
dispossessed in 283/896 and the city brought back 
under ‘Abbasid rule. In 285/898 al-Mu‘tadid ap- 
pointed ‘Amr as governor of Transoxania, but he was 
humiliatingly defeated by Isma‘il the Samanid and 
sent to Baghdad, where he was killed in prison in 
289/902 immediately after the caliph’s death. 

“Ubayd Allah b. Sulayman b. Wahb remained 
waziy until his death in 288/901 when he was replaced 
by his son al-Kasim. The all-important finances of 
“Irak were managed by the Banu ’!-Furat [see 1BN AL- 
FURAT] until 286/899, when they were replaced by 
their arch-rivals the Banu ’1-Djarrah. Command of 
the army remained in the hands of the loyal Badr. His 
reign saw the final return of the ‘Abbasid capital from 


Samarra to Baghdad, which had long been his father’s 
base of operations against the Zandj. The geography 
of the city was altered, however, the new official 
quarter being on the east bank and down-river from 
the city of al-Mansir and al-Mahdi. It was this new 
city which was to form the nucleus of modern 
Baghdad. 

From 284/897 the authorities began to be troubled 
by Karmati [¢.v.] disturbances. In the early days these 
were essentially small-scale rebellions among the 
peasantry of the Sawad of al-Kiifah but from 286/899 
the Karmati leader Abii Said al-Djannabi [¢.v.] also 
controlled Bahrayn and in 287/900 decisively defeated 
the ‘Abbasid troops under al-‘Abbas b. ‘Amr al- 
Ghanawi and took the provincial capital of Hadjar. It 
was not until after the iron hand of al-Mu‘tadid was 
removed, however, that the Karmatis became a 
serious threat. 

Al-Mu‘tadid died in Rabi* II 289/April 902. He 
had already secured the succession for his son al- 
Muktafi [¢.v.], who had received a sound practical 
training as governor in Rayy and al-Djazira. By his 
military energy and determination he had greatly ex- 
tended ‘Abbasid power, but his reign was too short to 
reverse long-term trends and re-establish ‘Abbasid 
power on a lasting basis. 

Bibliography: 1. Texts. Tabari, iii, 2133-2207, 
tr. F. Rosenthal, The return of the caliphate to Baghdad, 
Albany 1985; Mas‘idi, Murtdj, viii, 112-213 = §§ 
3241-3356; Aghani, see Tables alphabétiques. 2. 
Studies. M.J. de Goeje, Mémoire sur les Carmathes 
du Bahrain, Leiden 1862; C. Lang, Mu‘tadid als Prinz 
und Regent: ein historisches Heldengedicht von Ibn el 
Mu‘tazz, in ZDMG, xl (1886), 563-611, xli (1887), 
232-79; G. Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid 
Caliphate, London 1900; H. Bowen, The life and times 
of ‘Alt b. Isa, the ‘Good Vizter’’, Cambridge 1928; 
W. Madelung, Fatimiden und Bahraingarmaten, in Isl., 
xxxiv (1954), 34-88; D. Sourdel, Le vizirat “abbaside, 
Damascus 1959-60; idem, La politique religicuse des 
successeurs d’al-Mutawakkil, in SI, xiii (1960), 15-20; 
R. Glagow, Das Kalitfat des al-Mu‘tadid billah, diss. 
Bonn 1968; A. Popovic, La révolte des esclaves en Iraq 
au IIle/IXe siécle, Paris 1976; H. Kennedy, The 
Prophet and the age of the caliphates, London 1986. 

x (H. Kennepy) 

AL-MU‘TADID BI ’LLAH, Ast ‘Amr SABBAD B. 
Muwammab B. SABBAD, the most important and most 
powerful sovereign of the ‘Abbadid dynasty 
[g.v.] who reigned over the little kingdom formed by 
his father Abu ’l-Kasim Muhammad b. ‘Abbad, with 
Seville [see 1supitiya] as his capital, at the time of 
the break up of the Umayyad caliphate of Spain and 
the rise of the reyes de taifas (mulik al-tawa’if [q.v.]). In 
the course of a reign of more than 25 years (433- 
60/1042-69), he very considerably increased his ter- 
ritory by making himself the champion of the Spanish 
Arabs against the Berbers in Spain whose numbers, 
already very large in the 4th/10th century, had been 
much increased since the period of the ‘Amirid 
dictators. 

When he succeeded his father, the new king of 
Seville, who was then 26, following the usual practice 
of the period, assumed the title of hédjib, and a little 
later the Jakab of al-Mu‘tadid bi “lah by which he is 
best known. Gifted with real political ability, he was 
not long in revealing his character, that of an 
autocratic ruler, ambitious and cruel and little 
scrupulous in the means which he used to achieve his 
ends. As soon as he came to the throne he continued 
the war begun by his father against the petty Berber 
ruler of Carmona [see KARMUNA], Muhammad b. 
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“Abd Allah al-Birzali, then against the latter’s son and 
successor Ishak. At the same time, al-Mu‘tadid was 
extending his kingdom in the west between Seville 
and the Atlantic Ocean. It was with this object that he 
attacked and defeated successively Ibn Tayfar, lord 
(sahib) of Mertola [see MinTOLA], and Muhammad b. 
Yahya al-Yashubt, lord of Niebla (Ar. Labla [g.z.]}), 
who in spite of his Arab descent had had the audacity 
to ally himself with the Berber chiefs. In face of these 
successes of the king of Seville, the other mulik al- 
tawaif [g.v.] who distrusted him formed a kind of 
league into which entered the princes of Badajoz [see 
BATALYAWS], Algeciras [see AL-DJAZIRA AL-KHADRA?], 
Granada [see GHARNATA] and Malaga [see MALAKa]. 
This soon became a war between the ‘Abbadid of 
Seville and the Aftasid [¢.v.] of Badajoz al-Muzaffar 
[q.v.]; it was to last fox many years in spite of the 
efforts at mediation by the Djahwarid ruler of Cor- 
dova, which only achieved their end in 443/1051. 
Down to this year, while harassing the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Badajoz, al-Mu‘tadid displayed other 
activities; in succession he defeated Muhammad b. 
Ayyub al-Bakri, lord of Huelva [see waBa] and of 
Saltes [see SHALTISH] (whose son was the famous 
geographer), the Band: Muzayn, lords of Silves [see 
sHILB], and Muhammad b. Sa‘id Ibn Harun, lord of 
Santa Maria de Algarve [see UKHSHUNUBA], and 
annexed their territories. To justify these annexa- 
tions, al-Mu‘tadid used a very crude pretext; he 
alleged that he had found the unfortunate Hisham II, 
who had really died in obscurity a few years before, 
and would go on till he had restored to him his former 
empire subdued and pacified in its integrity. In order 
not to be exposed to the cruelty of the king of Seville, 
the majority of the petty Berber chiefs settled in the 
mountains of the south of Andalusia, acquiesced in 
this make-believe and paid homage to the ‘Abbadid 
and the Commander of the Faithful, miraculously 
restored to aid the cause of al-Mu‘tadid but at the 
same time carefully concealed by him. It was labour 
lost for them. One day, the ‘Abbadid invited to his 
palace in Seville all these petty chiefs with their suites 
and put them to death by asphyxiating them in baths, 
the openings in which he walled up. In this way he 
took Arcos [see ARKuSH], the capital of the principality 
of the Bani Khizriin, Moron [see MAwRUR} defended 
by the Band Dammar, and Ronda {see RuNDA], 
capital of the Bani Ifran (445/1053). 

This aroused the wrath of the most powerful Berber 
ruler in Spain, Badis b. Habbus the Zirid [g.v.], who 
ruled in Granada and who alone seemed able to resist 
al-Mu‘tadid. The latter, however, found that fortune 
favoured him in this war, and a little later took 
Algeciras from the Hammiudid al-Kasim b. Ham- 
mid. He next tried to seize Cordova, and sent an 
expedition against it in charge of his son Isma‘il; the 
latter tried to profit by the occasion to rebel and 
created for himself a kingdom with Algeciras as 
capital. This rash plan cost him his life, which his 
father took with his own hand, just as before him ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III and al-Mansur b. Abi ‘Amir had 
inflicted the supreme penalty on their unworthy sons. 
This was the beginning of the political career of al- 
Mu‘tadid’s other son Muhammad al-Mu‘tamid 
[g.v.], who was to succeed him on his death; by his 
father’s orders he went with an army to support the 
Arabs of Malaga, who had rebelled against the tyran- 
nical rule of Badis, the despotic Berber of Granada. 
But the latter routined the Sevillan army, and al- 
Mu‘tamid reached Ronda in sorry state, from which 
he sought and received the pardon of his terrible 
father. The latter had long before repudiated the fic- 


tion of the pseudo-Hisham which he no longer 
needed. He was now by far the most redoubtable and 
the most feared of the Spanish rulers. He had no 
enemies but the Berbers, Muslims like himself but 
much further removed from his social ideal of a 
Spaniard than his Christian neighbours in the north. 
In another land he might have been called 
Berberoktonos. But the bitterness of his hatred cast a 
shadow over his last days; it was not without fear that 
he followed events in the western Maghrib, hitherto 
the fief of Muslim Spain, at least in the sub- 
Mediterranean zone. The irresistible advance of the 
Almoravids [see AL-MuURABITUN], following Yusuf b. 
Tashfin through all Morocco, would not find the 
straits of Gibraltar an insurmountable obstacle for 
long. Al-Mut‘tadid realised this very well. Death at 
least prevented him from seeing his kingdom, entirely 
built up by his own energy and bold initiative, pass in 
a few weeks into the hands of invaders, brethren of 
these Berbers of Spain whom he had detested and in 
part destroyed. 

Bibliography: All the texts of Arabic historians 
relating to the ‘Abbadids (particularly Ibn Hayyan, 
apud Ibn Bassam; Dhakhira, Ibn Khaldin, Ibn al- 
Abbar, Makkari) have been published by R. Dozy 
in his Scriptorum arabum loci de Abbadidis, Leiden 
1846. Add also: Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan al-mughnb fr 
akhbar mulik al-Andalus wa ’l-Maghnb, iii, ed. E. 
Lévi-Provencal, Paris 1930, and appendices (cf. 
indices); Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mai al-a‘lam ft man biyi‘a 
kabl al-thtilam min mulik al-Islam, part relating to the 
history of Spain, ed. Lévi-Provencgal, Rabat 1934, 
index. Cf. also Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans 
d’Espagne, new ed., Leiden 1932, index; A. Prieto 
Vives, Los reyes de taifas, Madrid 1926; A. Gonzalez 
Palencia, Historia de la Esparia musulmana, Barcelona 
1929, 73-5; D. Wasserstein, The rise and fall of the 
Party-Kings, Princeton 1985, 95 (with Bibl.), 155-6 


and index. E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 
MUTAFARRIKA, IBRAHIM [see 1BRAHiM 
MUTEFERRIKA]. 


AL-MUTAHHAR, eldest son of the Zaydi Imam 
al-Mutawakkil ‘ala “llah Sharaf al-Din Yahya [g.v.], 
and principal early opponent of Ottoman expansion 
into Yemen. 

Born in Radjab 908/January 1503, he early showed 
considerable military promise, and to him is owing 
much of the credit for the securing of his father’s sway 
over most of Yemen. Yet, passed over by his father as 
his possible successor, al-Mutahhar grew alienated 
from his family, even to the point of briefly encourag- 
ing the Ottomans to expand inland (953/1546) from 
their foothold in the Tihama. The Zaydi aristocracy, 
facing internal disharmony and repeated setbacks, 
including the loss of Ta‘izz to the Turks (10 Dhu ’I- 
Hidjdja 953/1 February 1547), was at last persuaded 
that al-Mutahhar should be recognised as their leader 
(ca. early 954/February-March 1548). But Ottoman 
expansion could not then be stemmed, and San‘a’, 
the Zaydi capital since 923/1517, fell to Ozdemir Bey 
[see GzDEMIR PasHa] on 7 Radjab 954/23 August 1547. 
Al-Mutahhar took refuge in his mountain fortress of 
Thula. After peace was concluded with the Ottomans 
in 959/1552, he acted as an Ottoman sandjakbeyi, exer- 
cising limited authority over districts northwest -of 
San‘a’. 

The progressive alienation of hitherto pro-Ottoman 
native elements by several poor Ottoman governors in 
succession encouraged al-Mutahhar to resume the 
offensive in 973/1566. Although by 976/1568 his 
followers had reduced the Turks to a small coastal 
enclave, within two years his fortunes were completely 
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reversed by a massive Ottoman force under Kodja 
Sinan Pasha. Al-Mutabhar died in relative obscurity 
on 3 Radjab 980/9 November 1572. 

Al-Mutahhar was imam only inasmuch as he exer- 
cised political and military leadership. Both his con- 
genital lameness and the fact that he was not a 
mudjtahid (one learned in Zaydi doctrine and law) 
precluded his being recognised as a true imam like his 
father). 

Bibliography: Two primary sources are Rawh 
al-réh (in ms. only) by ‘Isa b. Lutf Allah (d. 
1048/1638), the grandson of al-Mutahhar, and al- 
Bark al-Yamani (Ghazawat al-djarakisa, ed. H. al- 
Djasir, Riyad 1967) by al-Nahrawali (d. 990/1582). 
Other Arabic ms. sources include Ibn Da‘ir, al- 
Futihat; Djamal al-Din Muhammad, al-Suluk al- 
dhahabiyya; and al-Shilli, al-Sana? al-bahir. 

Useful printed materials are Mawza‘i, al- 
Ihsan, ed. Hiloshi, San‘a? n.d., 24-62 passim; the 
11th/17th-century Arabic chronicle by Yahya b. al- 
Husayn, Ghdyat al-amani, ed. S. ‘Ashir, Cairo 
1968, ii, 662-745; Shawkani, al-Badr al-tali‘, Cairo 
1348/1929-30, ii, 309 f; Zabara, A>mmat al-Yaman, 
Ta‘izz 1375/1955-6, i, 452-86; Rashid, Tarikh-¢ 
Yemen, Istanbul 1291/1874-5, i, 38-145; Wius- 
tenfeld, jJemen, Géttingen 1884, 7-28; ‘Atif 
Pasha, Yemen tarikhi, Istanbul 1326/1908, 51-79; al- 
Djurafi, al-Muktataf, Cairo 1951, 88-90, 134-41; 
Salim, al-Fath al-‘Uthmani, Cairo 1969, 118-293; 
J.R. Blackburn, The Ottoman penetration of Yemen, in 
Archivum Ottomanicum, vi (1980), 55-100; and idem, 
The collapse of Ottoman authority in Yemen, in WI, xix 
(1980), 119-76. _ (.R. Biacksurn) 
aL-MUTAHHAR s. TAHIR (or al-Mutabhar) at- 

MAKDISI, Abu Nasr, the otherwise unknown 
author of an ‘‘historical’’ encyclopaedia called 
Kitab al-Bad? wa ’l-ta*rikh composed at Bust [q.0.] 
around 355/966 at the prompting of an anonymous 
Samanid minister. Cl. Huart had the merit of bring- 
ing out of oblivion an eloquent piece of work which 
witnesses to the interest shown in the history of 
humanity, probably less in regard to actual events 
than in regard to culture, by mediaeval Muslims. 
Huart published, on the basis of an Istanbul ms., the 
Arabic text of this and a French translation (Paris 
1899-1919, repr. Baghdad 1962), and up to the sixth 
volume retained the title adopted originally of Livre de 
la Création et de l’histoire attribué a Abou-Zéid al-Balkht, 
when, thanks to the citations which al-Tha‘alibi [¢. v. ] 
was able to make from it in his Kitab al-Ghurar, partial- 
ly tr. by H. Zotenberg in his Histoire des rots de Perse 
(Paris 1900), it was possible for him to identify the 
iv his earlier error of attribution. 

The K. al-Bad? wa ’l-ta*rikh recalls al-Mas‘idi’s 
[¢.2.] Muridj, but history here is envisaged from a 
more philosophical and certainly from a more critical 
point of view. The author displays a good knowledge 
of ancient and alien religions, whose cultural value he 
stresses without however ceasing to place Islam above 
them. He follows the usual order. Beginning with the 
creation of the world, he devotes the first three 
volumes—half of the whole work—to ancient history 
and to philosophical, theological, geographical, etc. 
considerations and does not reach a consideration of 
Islam until the fourth volume (cf. the parallel lay-out 
of al-Mas‘udi’s work, in which these earlier topics oc- 
cupy only two volumes out of five), finally reserving 
a restricted place for the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids. 

One inevitably wonders why this encyclopaedia, 
whose value is undeniable, should nevertheless have 
fallen into oblivion. It has remained unknown not on- 


ly to the Muslims (the extant mss. are all in Istanbul 
and al-Sakhawi, e.g., does not cite it in his Ilan) but 
also to Orientalists (J. Sauvaget and Cl. Cahen do not 
make use of it either in their Introduction a l’histoire du 
monde musulman). Such a disdain may possibly arise 
precisely from the originality and free thought of a 
writer who seems to have maintained a certain in- 
dependence and not to have been an adherent of any 
religious movement of the age when he lived. 

Al-Mutahhar mentions a work that he had written 
before the Bad?, a Kitab al-Ma‘ani (above all, at iii, 98) 
and announces three further ones: K. al-Nafs wa ’l-rith 
(ii, 107/115), K. al-Diyana wa ’l-amana (i, 64/70-1) and 
K. al-Ma‘dila (i, 83/91). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, SI, 222; F. Rosen- 
thal, A history of Muslim historiography”, Leiden 1968, 
index; Sezgin, GAS, i, 337; and above all, A. Mi- 
quel, La géographie humaine du monde musulman, i, 
Paris-The Hague 1967, p. xxxii, 211 ff. and the in- 
dices to the succeeding volumes. (Ep.) 
MUTAHHARI, AyatuttrAn Murtapa (1920-79), 

Iranian religious thinker, writer, and close 
associate of Ayatullah Khumayni, active in 
fostering the intellectual developments that con- 
tributed to the revolution of 1978-9. Born on 2 
February 1920 in Fariman, about 60 km distant from 
Mashhad, to a religious scholar who was also his first 
teacher, Mutahhari began his formal schooling in 
Mashhad at the age of twelve. He soon discovered the 
predilection for philosophy, theology and mysticism 
that stayed with him throughout his life. In 1937 he 
moved to Kum, where he remained for many years, 
studying ftkh and usi/ with Ayatullahs Hudijdjat 
Kiahkamari, Sayyid Muhammad Damad, Muham- 
mad Rida Gulpayagani, Sadr al-Din Sadr, and — 
from 1944 onwards— Muhammad Husayn Buridjir- 
di. He also attended the lectures of Ayatullah (then 
Hudjdjat al-Islam) Khumayni on ethics and key texts 
of the Shi‘ philosophical tradition such as the As/far al- 
arba‘a of Mulla Sadra and the Sharh-i manzima of 
Mulla Hadi Sabzawari, thereby inaugurating an in- 
timate relationship that was to last for the rest of his 
life. Of almost equal significance were Mutahhari’s 
ties to the philosopher and exegete Ayatullah Sayyid 
Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’i; he participated in 
his classes on the Shifa? of Ibn Sina and in the Thurs- 
day evening meetings which he organised to discuss 
materialist philosophy. 

In 1952, Mutahhari left Kum for Tehran, where he 
began teaching philosophy at the Madrasa-yi Marwi, 
and two years later he also accepted an appointment 
at the Faculty of Theology and Islamic Sciences of 
Tehran University. The scope of his lecturing began 
transcending these two institutions when he started to 
collaborate first with the professional Islamic 
organisations that had been established by Mahdi 
Bazargan and Ayatullah Talikani and then, in 1960, 
with the Andjuman-i Mahana-yi Dini (‘‘Monthly 
Religious Society’’). Many of the lectures which he 
gave under the auspices of these groups were subse- 
quently published in book form. Mutahhari was also 
a leading figure in the Husayniyya-yi Irshad, an in- 
stitution established in north Tehran in 1965 with the 
aim of gaining the allegiance of the secularly educated 
to Islam. The Husayniyya-yi Irshad drew huge 
crowds to its functions, but Mutahhari gradually and 
discreetly withdrew from its work, in large part 
because of differences of outlook, both ideological and 
political, with ‘Ali Shari‘ati, another of its leading 
members. 

The first overt sign of Mutahhari’s commitment to 
the struggle against the Shah’s régime came when he 
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was imprisoned for forty-three days in the aftermath 
of the uprising of 15 Khurdad 1342/6 June 1963. 
After his release, he participated actively in the vari- 
ous organisations that sought to maintain the momen- 
tum which the uprising had created, most importantly 
the Djami“a-yi Rithaniyyat-i Mubariz (‘‘Society of Mili- 
tant Clergy’’). He remained in contact with Ayatullah 
Khumayni throughout his fourteen-year exile, 
visiting him occasionally in Nadjaf and then, in the 
months leading up to the triumph of the revolution, at 
Neauphle-le-Chateau near Paris. He was accordingly 
named to the Shawra-yi Inkilab-i Islami (‘‘Council of 
the Islamic Revolution’’) which administered the 
country after the overthrow of the Shah in February 
1979, in uneasy tandem with the provisional govern- 
ment headed by Mahdi Bazargan. A few months 
later, on 1 May 1979, Mutahhari was assassinated in 
Tehran by adherents of Furkan, a group which 
espoused a radically modernistic reinterpretation of 
Shi‘i doctrine and saw in Mutahhari its most for- 
midable opponent. Mutahhari was eulogised by Khu- 
mayni as ‘‘a part of my flesh’’ and buried in Kum. 

Mutahhart left behind a large and varied corpus of 
writing, much of it marked by his training as a 
theologian and philosopher and his devotion to the 
works of Mulla Sadra. He was also guided, however, 
by the desire to present Islam as a coherent world- 
view (djahanbini) in the modern sense, and to clarify 
questions that had become controversial or a source of 
misunderstanding (such as the rights of women in 


Islam). 
Bibliography: (a) Life: M. Hoda, Jn memory of 
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‘Abd al-Karim Surish, Tehran 1360 sh./1981, 
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Zindagi-yi pidaram, in Harakat (journal of the 
students at the Tehran Faculty of Theology), no. 1 
(n.d.), 5-16. (b) Writings: The following may be 
counted as Mutahhari’s principal works: Usul-1 

falsafa wa rawish-t rialism, i-iii, v (1332-50 

sh./1953-71); Dastan-: rastan, 2 vols. (1339-40 
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complete list of his writings, see anon., Fihrist-1 

athar-i ustad-1 Shahid Murtada Mutahhari, in Yadnama- 
yi Ustad-i Shahid Murtada Mutahhari, 435-552. Many 

of Mutahhari’s writings have been translated into a 

variety of European, Asian and African languages, 

chiefly under the auspices of the Iranian Ministry of 

Islamic Guidance; the translations vary widely in 

quality. (Hamip ALcar) 

MUTAKALLIM [see KaLAm] 

MUTAKARIB (a.), the name of the fifteenth 
metre in Arabic prosody [see ‘arUp]. It comprises, 
in each hemistich, four feet made up of one short and 
two longs (fa‘dlun). A certain number of licences are 
possible, in particular, the omission of the fourth foot, 
the shortening or even the cutting out of the third 
syllable of a foot, etc. 

Bibliography: M. Ben Cheneb, Tuhfat al-adab’, 
Paris 1954, 87-93. (Eb.) 
MUTAKAWIS [see Kariya]. 
AL-MUTALAMMIS, surname given to an Arab 

poet who lived in the 6th century A.D., belonged to 





the tribe of Dubay‘a and was called Djarir b. ‘Abd al- 
Masih; another name, ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, given to his 
father in some sources, appears to signify that this 
polytheist had been the first of his family to convert to 
Christianity. 

Al-Mutalammis was the maternal uncle of Tarafa 
[g.v.], and both figure in a narrative which may con- 
tain only an essence of truth but that the philologists 
and anthologists of the Middle Ages considered to be 
a trustworthy account of a series of perfectly authentic 
deeds. According to the tradition, the uncle and 
nephew had frequented the court of al-Hira [g.v.] and 
gained the favour of ‘Amr b. Hind (554-69 A.D. [see 
LAKHMIDS]), with whom they had become familiar; 
nevertheless, some satirical verses had irritated the 
king who, in order to seek vengeance, entrusted to 
each of them a sealed letter addressed to al-Muka‘bar, 
governor of Bahrayn, giving them to understand that, 
on the receipt of the letters, the latter would bestow on 
them valuable presents on his behalf. On their way, 
but not far from al-Hira, the two poets saw an old 
man who, all at the same time, answered a call of 
nature, ate a piece of bread and deloused himself. As 
al-Mutalammis treated him as insane, the man 
defended himself by saying: ‘‘Why do you find me 
insane? I expel the bad, introduce the good and kill an 
enemy’’, then he added: ‘‘More foolish than myself 
(ahmak min-ni, note the elative) is one who holds in his 
hand the instrument of his destruction’’. The poet 
hesitated to take this statement seriously, when, seized 
with doubt, he came upon a young ‘Ibadi from al- 
Hira who, questioned as to whether he knew how to 
read, replied in the affirmative; he then gave the let- 
ter, after unsealing it, to the young boy who read the 
following sentence: ‘‘After the customary salutations, 
when al-Mutalammis reaches you, cut off his hands 
and feet and bury him alive’’. Tarafa, incredulous, 
refused to imitate his uncle and rushed to his deadly 
fate. Al-Mutalammis, however, threw his letter into 
the nearby river (the Kafir: see Yakut, iv, 228 ff., 
where there is once more an account of the whole 
story) and made for Bosra [g.v.], where he lived until 
his death (in 580, according to the reckoning of P. 
Cheikho). From this legend, the Arabs have derived 
a proverbial saying, sahifat al-Mutalammis, correspond- 
ing to the expression ‘‘Bellerophon’s letter’’, to 
designate a letter containing the order to kill (or at 
least torture) the one who is entrusted with carrying 
it to its addressee. 

The mediaeval philologists who report the narrative 
make al-Mutalammis ask the young man the follow- 
ing simple question: ya ghulam, a-takra®? without 
troubling to identify the writing used. Now the 
authors of this popular tale certainly did not think of 
the problem that it would pose, for they lived in a 
period when Arabic writing was sufficiently wide- 
spread and when it was easy to commit an 
anachronism. In any case, if one takes as a historical 
fact the plot of the narrative, it is evident that al- 
Mutalammis was illiterate, and there appears to be no 
reason to follow the suggestion of A.F.L. Beeston who 
[see MUSNAD] proposes considering that he only knew 
the Bedouin (South Semitic) writing and was not able 
to read the primitive Arabic writing (that the king or 
his scribe had supposedly used). 

Al-Mutalammis is said to owe his surname, like 
many other poets, to a verse of his own composition 
which runs: ‘‘Here is the time when, in the wooded 
valley, are reborn the common flies, wasps and insis- 
tent (mutalammis) bluebottles’’. He is described as not 
very productive (mukzll) and placed for this reason in 
the seventh class of pre-Islamic fuhal by Ibn Sallam 
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(Tabakat fuhil al-shu‘ara?, Cairo n.d., 131-2). His 
works, some fragments of which are cited in a con- 
siderable number of sources, were none the less of 
interest at an early date to the most reputable 
philologists, notably al-Asma‘i, Abii ‘Ubayda, Ibn al- 
Kalbi and ibn al-Sikkit. They were collected in a 
Diwan that K. Vollers published and translated into 
German in 1903 in Leipzig (a more recent edition was 
published by Hasan Kamil al-Sayrafi, Cairo 
1390/1970). Modern historians of Arabic literature, 
when they come to cite this poet, devote only a brief 
notice to him, for he is outshone by his nephew, whose 
renown is certainly much greater. In one of his 
poems, he calls for revenge for the latter’s death 
(metre kamil, rhyme -di) and naturally attacks ‘Amr b. 
Hind, the affair of the sahifa having inspired him to a 
great extent in his work. He is credited with a certain 
number of original ma‘ani [see MA‘NA. 3] and prover- 
bial sayings derived from his verses, including a hidja? 
[g.v.] of ‘Amr (metre fawil, rhyme -ma) provoked by 
accusations relating to his belonging to the Dubay‘a 
or Yashkur (his mother’s tribe). R. Blachére (HLA, ii, 
295-6) describes him as a ‘‘tribal poet’’ and judges the 
form of his compositions as ‘‘not very mannered’’. 
The fact is that, for example, the language of a poem 
which has attracted the attention of the anthologists 
(metre fawil, rhyme -si) is relatively simple; however, 
another siniyya (metre basif, rhyme -i/usi) replying to 
a supposed prohibition on his returning to “Irak and 
‘devouring the corn’’ of the land, decreed by ‘Amr 
b. Hind, presents variants and inspires such divergent 
interpretations that one has the impression that the 
transmitters and commentators did not understand it. 
Probably a tribal, hence Bedouin, poet who, however, 
describes a male camel as a say‘ariyya, term reserved 
for female camels (metre fawil, rhyme -mi) and earns 
the taunts of his fellows who say of him instanwaka ’l- 
djamal ‘‘He made the male camel into a female’’, but 
it is true that the verse in question is also attributed 
to al-Musayyab b. ‘Alas (e.g., in LA, root s-‘-r). 
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MU‘TAMAD KHAN, Muuammap = Suarir, 
KuApja Taxi (?-1049/?-1639), Mughal Indian 
commander and imperial historian. 

He was born into an obscure family in Persia, but 
coming to India, he attained high honours in the 
reigns of Djahangir and Shah Djahan. He received in 
the third year of Djahangir a military command and 
the title of Mu‘tamad Khan. Subsequently, he joined 
prince Shah Djahan in his campaign in the Deccan as 
a bakhshi (paymaster). On his return to court, in the 
17th year of Djahangir’s reign (1031/1622), he was 
entrusted with the duty of writing the Emperor’s 
memoirs. He attained a higher rank in the service of 
Shah Djahan and was appointed mir bakhshi (adjutant- 


general) in the 10th year of the new reign. He died in 
1049/1639. He is the author of a history called Jkbal- 
nama-yt Dyahangiri, in three volumes: 1. the history of 
Akbar’s ancestors; 2. Akbar’s reign (numerous mss.); 
3. the reign of Djahangir (printed in the Bébitotheca 
Indica, Calcutta 1865, Lucknow, 1286/1869-70, etc.). 

Bibliography: Ma°athir al-umara”, iii, 431; Tuzuk- 

t Dyahangiri, 352; JRAS, N.S., iii, 459; Elliot and 

Dowson, History of India, vi, 400; Ibn Hasan, The 
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(M. Hipayver Hosain*) 

MU°TAMAR (a.), conference or congress. In 
the modern Islamic context, the term refers to the 
convening of Muslims from throughout the world in 
order to deliberate over common concerns. In the 
course of the 20th century, Muslim conferences 
emerged as the organised, modern expression of the 
deeper sentiment of Muslim solidarity. 

The idea of convening Muslims in conferences first 
gained currency in the late 19th century. The advent 
of easy and regular steamer transport accelerated the 
exchange of ideas among widely separated Muslims, 
and made feasible the periodic assembling of 
representatives. The idea also appealed to Muslim 
reformists, who sought a forum to promote and sanc- 
tion the internal reform of Islam. Such an assembly, 
they believed, would strengthen the ability of 
Muslims to resist the encroachments of Western im- 
perialism. 

A number of émigré intellectuals in Cairo first 
popularised the idea in the Muslim world. In 1900, 
one of them, the Syrian ‘Abd al-RahmAn al-Kawakibi 
[g.v.], published an influential tract entitled Umm al- 
Kura, which purported to be the secret protocol of a 
Muslim congress convened in Mecca during the 
pilgrimage of 1316/1899. The imaginary conference 
culminated in a call for a restored Arab caliphate, an 
idea then in vogue in reformist circles. Support for 
such a conference also became a staple of the reformist 
journal al-Manar, published in Cairo by Rashid Rida 
[g.2.]. The Crimean Tatar reformist Isma‘il Gasprali 
(Gasprinski) [see GAsPRALI] made the very first con- 
crete initiative in Cairo, where he unsuccessfully 
worked to convene a ‘‘general’’ Muslim congress in 
1907-8. 

Al-Kawakibi’s book, Rida’s appeals, and 
Gasprali’s initiative all excited the suspicion of Ot- 
toman authorities. In Istanbul it was believed that a 
well-attended Muslim conference would fatally under- 
mine the religious authority claimed by the Ottoman 
sultan-caliph. In particular, the Ottomans feared the 
possible transformation of any such conference into an 
electoral college for choosing an Arab caliph. Stead- 
fast Ottoman opposition thwarted all of the early in- 
itiatives of the reformers. 

In the void created by the final dismemberment of 
the Ottoman Empire, a number of Muslim leaders 
and activists moved to convene general Muslim con- 
ferences. In each instance, they sought to mark their 
causes or their ambitions with the stamp of Islamic 
consensus. In 1919, Mustafa Kemal [Atatiirk] con- 
vened a Muslim conference in Anatolia in order to 
mobilise foreign Muslim support for his military cam- 
paigns. During the pilgrimage season of 1342/1924, 
King Husayn b. ‘Ali of the Hidjaz summoned a 
‘‘pilgrimage conference’? in Mecca to support his 
claim to the caliphate — a manceuvre which failed to 
stall the relentless advance of ‘Abd al-SAziz Ibn 
Sa‘ud. Following Ibn Sa‘id’s occupation of Mecca, 
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he convened his own ‘‘world’’ conference during the 
pilgrimage season of 1344/1926. The leading clerics of 
al-Azhar in Cairo convened a ‘‘caliphate congress’’ in 
Cairo in 1926, to consider the effects of the Turkish 
abolition of the caliphate two years earlier. The con- 
ference was supported by King Fu’ad [g¢.v.], who 
reputedly coveted the title of caliph, but no decision 
issued from the gathering. In 1931, Amin al-Husayni 
{q.v. in Suppl.], Muftt of Jerusalem, convened a 
““general’’ conference of Muslims in Jerusalem, to 
secure foreign Muslim support for the Arab struggle 
against the British Mandate and Zionism. And in 
1935, the pan-Islamic activist Shakib Arslan conven- 
ed a conference of Europe’s Muslims at Geneva in 
order to carry the protest against imperialism to the 
heart of Europe. Each of these conferences resolved to 
create a permanent organisation and to convene addi- 
tional conferences. But all such efforts were foiled by 
internal rivalries and the intervention of the European 
powers. 

With the spread of political independence after the 
Second World War, several Muslim leaders floated 
new plans for the creation of a permanent organisa- 
tion of Muslim states. Pakistan took a number of in- 
itiatives in the late 1940s and early 1950s, but soon 
encountered stiff opposition from Egypt, which gave 
primacy of place to pan-Arabism and the Arab 
League. When Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir [¢.v. in Suppl. ] 
of Egypt transformed pan-Arabism into a revolu- 
tionary doctrine, Sa‘idi Arabia sought to counter him 
by promoting a rival pan-Islamism, and assembling 
conferences of Muslim activists and ‘ulama? from 
abroad. In 1962, the Sa‘idi government sponsored 
the establishment of the Mecca-based Muslim World 
League, which quickly built a wide network of 
Muslim clients. Beginning in 1964, Egypt responded 
by organising large conferences of Egyptian and 
foreign ‘ulama? under the auspices of al-Azhar’s 
Academy of Islamic Researches. These rival bodies 
then convened a succession of dueling conferences in 
Mecca and Cairo, each claiming the sole prerogative 
of defining Islam. In 1965-6, King Faysal b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz launched a campaign for an Islamic summit 
conference, which would have balanced the Arab 
summits dominated by Egypt. However, ‘Abd al- 
Nasir had sufficient influence to thwart the initiative, 
which he denounced as a foreign-inspired ‘‘Islamic 
pact’’ designed to defend the interests of Western im- 
perialism. 

Israel’s 1967 defeat of Arab armies and occupation 
of Jerusalem eroded faith in the brand of Arabism 
championed by Egypt, and inspired a return to Islam. 
This set the scene for a renewed Sa‘udi initiative. In 
September 1969, following an arsonist’s attack 
against the Aks4 Mosque in Jerusalem, Muslim heads 
of state set aside their differences and met in Rabat in 
the first Islamic summit conference. King Faysal took 
this opportunity to press for the creation of a perma- 
nent organisation of Muslim states. The effort suc- 
ceeded, and in May 1971, the participating states 
established the Organisation of the Islamic Con- 
ference (O.1.C.; Munazzamat al-mu°tamar al-islami). 
The new organisation, with headquarters in Djudda 
(pending the liberation of Jerusalem), adopted its 
charter in March 1972. 

The O.1.C. eventually earned a place of some 
prominence in regional diplomacy, principally 
through the organisation of triennial Islamic summits 
and annual conferences of the foreign ministers of 
member states. The O.1.C.’s activities fell into three 
broad categories. First, it sought to promote solidarity 
with Muslim states and peoples which were locked in 


conflict with non-Muslims. Most of its efforts were 
devoted to the causes of Palestine and Jerusalem, 
although it supported Muslim movements from 
Eritrea to the Philippines. Second, the organisation 
offered mediation in disputes and wars between its 
own members, although its effectiveness was greatly 
limited by the lack of any force for peace-keeping or 
truce supervision. Finally, the O.I.C. sponsored an 
array of subsidiary and affiliated institutions to pro- 
mote political, economic and cultural co-operation 
among its members. The most influential of these in- 
stitutions was the Islamic Development Bank, estab- 
lished in December 1973 and formally opened in 
October 1975. The bank, funded by the wealthier 
O.1.C. states, financed development projects while 
adhering to Islamic banking practices. 

The O.1.C. represented the culmination of govern- 
mental efforts to organise Muslim states. But it did 
not end moves by individual states to summon inter- 
national conferences of supportive ‘u/ama?, activists 
and intellectuals. Sa‘aidi Arabia and Egypt, realigned 
together on the conservative end of the Islamic spec- 
trum, increasingly co-operated in mounting large- 
scale Muslim conferences. Their rivals, revolutionary 
Iran and Libya, did the same. Divisive events, such 
as the war between Iran and ‘Irak (1980-8) and the 
killing of 400 Iranians in Mecca during the pilgrimage 
season of 1407/1987, produced conferences and 
counter-conferences, each claiming to express the ver- 
dict of united Islam. Leaders of Muslim opposition 
movements also met in periodic conferences, often on 


‘the safe ground of Europe. Less than a century after 


al-Kawakibi’s fantasy, a crowded calendar of con- 
ferences bound together the world of Islam as never 
before. But it remains uncertain whether these often 
competing institutions would bridge the differences 
between Muslims or would serve to widen them. 
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aL-MU‘TAMID ‘ALA ’LLAH, Abu ’I-‘Abbas 
Ahmad b. Dja‘far, ‘Abbasid caliph (256-79/870-92), 
son of al-Mutawakkil [g. v.] and a slave-girl from Kiifa 
called Fityan. 
He seems to have had no political experience before 
being chosen as caliph in Radjab 256/June 870 on the 
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death of his nephew al-Muhtadi [q¢.v.] and he was 
never able to build up an independent power base. 
For most of his reign he remained a figurehead in 
Samarra? while effective power was exercised by his 
brother Abi Ahmad, who took the quasi-caliphal title 
of al-Muwaffak [q.v.]. Al-Mu‘tamid was able to ap- 
point his own wazir, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Yahya b. 
Khakan [see 1BN KHAKAN], who had previously served 
his father al-Mutawakkil. After ‘Ubayd Allah’s death 
in 262/877, he was succeeded by Sulayman b. Wahb 
and then by Isma‘il b. Bulbul. In Shawwal 261/July 
875 he arranged the succession, designating his son 
Dja‘far al-Mufawwad as heir-apparent and governor 
of the west and his brother al-Muwaffak as next in line 
to the throne and governor of the east, but it does not 
seem that al-Mufawwad exercised any real authority. 
The threat posed by the Zandj [g.v.] in southern ‘Irak 
and the upheavals caused by the rise of the Saffarids 
[g.2.] in Persia meant that power lay with al- 
Muwaffak, the only member of the ‘Abbasid family to 
command the allegiance of the Turkish military. 
The limits of the caliph’s independence were clearly 
demonstrated in 269/882-3 when he tried to leave 
Samarra and take refuge with Ahmad b. Tulan 
[¢.2.], ruler of Egypt and Syria. He set off to meet Ibn 
Tultin’s envoys in Rakka, but al-Muwaffak’s right 
hand man, Sa‘id b. Makhlad, wrote to Ishak b. Kun- 
dadj, governor of Mawsil, with orders to detain him. 
His followers were arrested and stripped of their 
estates, and he was returned to Samarra? under escort 
to stay in the Djawsak palace. To add to his humilia- 
tion, he was obliged to denounce Ibn Tiliin and 
assign Egypt to Ishak b. Kundadj, who, however, 
made no real attempt to take it. Towards the end of 
269/May-June 883 he was obliged to come south to 
Wasit, where his brother could keep a closer eye on 
him, but the next spring (Sha‘ban 270/March 884) he 
was allowed to return via Baghdad to Samarra. He 
does not seem to have left it again until Safar 
278/April 892, when he and his sons came to Baghdad 
having heard that al-Muwaffak was ill. His brother’s 
death did not, however, allow al-Mu‘tamid to gain 
real power, which passed directly to the dead man’s 
son, al-Mu‘tadid. Al-Mu‘tamid died in Baghdad in 
Radjab 279/October 892 aged about 50, apparently as 
a result of a surfeit of drink and food. It is impossible 
to know whether he would have made an effective 
caliph in different circumstances; but he seems to 
have been naive and ineffective, and after his death, 
his unfortunate son al-Mufawwad was easily swept 
away by his ruthless cousin al-Mu‘tadid [g.v. ]. 
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AL-MU‘TAMID IBN ‘ABBAD, the Jakab or 
honorific by which the third and last ruler of the 
dynasty of the ‘Abbadids [g¢.v.] in Seville [see 1sH- 
BILIYA] in the 5th/11th century is best known; his full 
and real name was MUHAMMAD B. SABBAD AL-MUSTADID 
[g.v.] B. MUHAMMAD B. ISMA‘IL IBN SABBAD. 
1. Life. While still a boy—barely 13, having been 
born in 431/1040—he was placed by his father in 
nominal command of an expedition against Silves 


(Ar. Shilb [g.v.]), then in the possession of Ibn Mu- 
zayn, and this town was taken by assault as was Santa 
Maria de Algarve soon after (Ar. Shantamariyyat al- 
gharb [g.v.], now Faro) which was held by Muham- 
mad b. Sa‘id Ibn Hariin (444/1052). The young 
‘Abbadid prince was then appointed by his father 
governor of these two towns. His elder brother Isma‘il 
having been executed in punishment for his rebellion 
(455/1063; cf. at-mu‘tTapIp), Muhammad _al- 
Mu‘tamid became heir-presumptive to the throne of 
Seville. A little later, the army which he was leading 
to the help of the Arabs of Malaga, who had rebelled 
against the tyranny of Badis b. Habbis, the Berber 
ruler of Granada of the Zirid [g.v.] dynasty, was 
routed by the latter and al-Mu‘tamid had to take 
refuge in Ronda [see RUNDA] to which his father, at 
first very angry at his failure, finally sent him his 
forgiveness. When the powerful ruler of Seville died in 
461/1069, his son succeeded to a considerably extend- 
ed kingdom which included the greater part of the 
southwest of the Iberian peninsula. 

Early surrounded by men of letters and poets, al- 
Mu‘tamid followed their teaching sessions and made 
for himself a very honourable place in the history of 
Arabic literature in Spain (see 2. below). It is likely 
that Ibn Zaydiin (d. 463/1070) [g.v.] taught him the 
rules of Arabic poetry before becoming vizier; this 
same function was to be exercised by his son Aba Bakr 
Ibn Zaydin from 478 to 484/1085-91, after the 
disgrace of Ibn ‘Ammar (d. 479/1086 [g.v.]). A whole 
series of more or less romantic episodes, in which the 
latter plays an extremely influential role, are attached 
to the life and reign of al-Mu‘tamid. His relations 
with a young slave girl, al-Rumaykiyya, who was 
herself gifted with considerable poetic talent, have also 
been the subject of much literary embellishment. It 
was from the surname of this young woman, I‘timad, 
that al-Mu‘tamid is said to have adopted his own 
name, which comes from the same root. She became 
his favourite wife and presented him with several 
sons. As to Ibn ‘Ammar, exiled by al-Mu‘tadid, he 
was recalled on the accession of his patron to Seville, 
from which he went at his own request to be governor 
of Silves before being appointed grand vizier. 

In the second year of his reign, al-Mu‘tamid was 
able to annex to his kingdom the principality of Cor- 
dova (Kurtuba [¢.v.]), over which the Djahwarids had 
been ruling, in spite of efforts of the king of Toledo, 
al-Ma?’min [¢.v.]. The young prince ‘Abbad was ap- 
pointed governor of the old capital of the Umayyads. 
But at the instigation of the king of Toledo, an adven- 
turer named Ibn ‘Ukasha was able in 468/1075 to take 
Cordova by surprise and put to death the young 
‘Abbad and his general Muhammad b. Martin. Al- 
Maman took possession of the town, where he died 
six months later. Al-Mu‘tamid, whose paternal affec- 
tion had been wounded and pride insulted, tried for 
three years vainly to reconquer Cordova. He was not 
successful until 471/1078; Ibn ‘Ukasha was put to 
death and the part of the kingdom of Toledo between 
the Guadalquivir and the Guadiana conquered by the 
armies of Seville. Nevertheless, it took all the skill of 
the vizier Ibn ‘Ammar to conclude peace by paying 
double tribute with Alfonso VI of Castile when he sent 
an expedition against Seville. 

This was just the time when, through the energy 
and tenacity of the Christian princes taking advantage 
of the feuds which were setting the Muslim rulers of 
the taifas [see MULUK AL-TAWA? IF. 2.] against one an- 
other, the reconguista, which had received a check and 
then a setback from the last Umayyads, resumed its 
advance on the south of the Peninsula. In spite of their 
successes, of which the Muslim chroniclers make a 
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great deal, it must not be forgotten that by the middle 
of the 5th/11th century, many Muslim dynasties of 
Spain were being forced to seek by payment of heavy 
tribute the temporary neutrality of their Christian 
neighbours. Shortly before the taking of Toledo [see 
TULAYTILA], which had far-reaching effects, by Alfon- 
so. VI in 478/1085, al-Mu‘tamid began to be involved 
in serious difficulties. On the imprudent advice of his 
vizier Ibn ‘Ammar, he tried to add to his kingdom, 
after the principality of Cordova, that of Murcia {see 
MurRstyA], which was ruled by a prince of Arab origin, 
Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn Tahir. In 471/1078, Ibn 
‘Ammar went to the Count of Barcelona, Ramon 
Berenguer II, and asked him for assistance to conquer 
Murcia in return for a payment of 10,000 dindrs; until 
this sum was paid al-Rashid, a son of al-Mu‘tamid, 
was to remain as hostage. After animated negotiations 
which ended in the payment of a sum three times as 
large to the Count of Barcelona, Ibn ‘Ammar resum- 
ed his plan of conquering Murcia, and soon succeeded 
in doing so with the help of the lord of the castle of 
Bildj (now Vilches), Ibn Rashik {g.v.]. In Murcia, 
however, Ibn ‘Ammi§r soon rendered himself obnox- 
ious to his master by assuming the attitude of an in- 
dependent ruler, and on al-Mu‘tamid’s reproaching 
him he replied by insults to the king of Seville, his wife 
and his sons. Betrayed by Ibn Rashik, he had to take 
refuge in Murcia and then successively in Leon, 
Saragossa and Lerida. Returning to Saragossa, he 
endeavoured to assist its ruler al-Mu°’tamin Ibn Hid 
[q.2.] on his expedition against Segura [see SHAKURA], 
but he was taken prisoner and handed over to al- 
Mu‘tamid, who in spite of the bonds of friendship 
which had so long linked them together, slew him with 
his own hand. 

In the meanwhile, Alfonso VI was no longer con- 
cealing his designs on Toledo, the siege of which he 
began in 473/1080. Two years later, when he sent a 
mission to enforce payment of the annual tribute due 
to him from al-Mu‘tamid, its members were insulted 
and the Jewish treasurer Ibn Shalin who accompanied 
it was put to death because he had refused to accept 
debased money. He therefore invaded the kingdom of 
Seville, sacked the flourishing towns of Aljarafe (Ar. 
al-Sharaf [g.v.], advanced through the district of 
Sidona (Ar. Shadhiina {q.v.]) as far as Tarifa [see 
TARIF], where he uttered his celebrated remark ex- 
pressing his pride at having reached the utmost limits 
of Spain. 

The capture of Toledo by Alfonso VI dealt a serious 
blow to Islam in Spain. The king of Castile soon 
demanded of al-Mu‘tamid that he should surrender 
those of his lands which had formed part of the 
kingdom of the Dhu ’I-Nunids [g.v.] (a part of the 
modern provinces of Ciudad-Real and Cuenca). 
Throughout Muslim Spain, his demands, which in- 
creased every day, made the position very serious. In 
spite of their reluctance, the Muslim rulers in Spain, 
led by al-Mu‘tamid, were forced to seek the help of 
the Almoravid sultan Yusuf b. Tashfin [see at- 
MURABITUN], who had just conquered the whole of 
Morocco in an irresistible advance. It was decided to 
send him an embassy consisting of the vizier Abi 
Bakr b. Zaydin and the kadis of Badajoz, Cordova 
and Granada. An agreement having been reached, 
not without difficulty, Ydsuf b. Tashfin crossed the 
Straits of Gibraltar and on 12 Radjab 479/23 Oct. 
1086 inflicted on the Christian troops the disastrous 
defeat of Zallaka [q.v.] not far from Badajoz. We need 
not recall here how Yusuf b. Tashfin, recalled to 
Africa, could not follow up his victory as the Muslim 
tulers of Spain had hoped, who through the influence 
exercised by the Spanish fakihs on the Almoravid, 


soon lost all prestige in his eyes. After his departure, 
the Christians began again to harrass Muslim lands, 
to such an extent that al-Mu‘tamid had this time to go 
in person to Yusuf b. Tashfin in Morocco to ask him 
to cross the Straits once more with his troops. Yusuf 
consented and landed at Algeciras in the following 
spring (482/1090). He laid siege to the fortress of 
Aledo (Ar. Hisn Liyyit) but without taking it; then 
stimulated by popular feeling and the advice of the 
fakihs, he came to the conclusion that it would be more 
advantageous for him to wage the djzhad in Spain on 
his own account and proceeded to dethrone and 
dispossess the princes who had sought his interven- 
tion. With this object, he sent an army to invade the 
kingdom of Seville under Sir b. Abi Bakr, who at the 
end of 1090 took Tarifa, then Cordova, where one of 
al-Mu‘tamid’s sons, Fath al-Ma?min, who was in 
command of it, was killed, Carmona and then Seville, 
which was captured in spite of a heroic sortie by al- 
Mu‘tamid. The latter was taken prisoner by the 
Almoravid and sent with his wives and children first 
to Tangier, then to Meknés and, a few months later, 
to Aghmat [g.v.], near Marrakush. There he led a 
miserable existence for several years until his death at 
the age of 55 in 487/1095. 

The sad end of al-Mu‘tamid touched all his 
biographers, who are particularly numerous and ex- 
patiate on his natural gifts, poetical talents, generosity 
and chivalrous spirit. He is one of the most represen- 
tative types of the enlightened Spanish Muslims of the 
Middle Ages, patrons of letters and scholarship, 
liberal and tolerant, but living in an atmosphere of 
luxury and ease little compatible with the care of a 
kingdom with frontiers open to envious neighbours on 
all sides. Not so great a ruler as his father al- 
Mu‘tadid, al-Mu‘tamid is however a much more at- 
tractive figure, perhaps just on account of his misfor- 
tunes. He is entitled to a place among the great figures 
of Spanish Islam, alongside of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 
al-Hakam II, al-Mansur b. Abi ‘Amir and, at a later 
date, Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib. 

Bibliography: Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira, iv; Ibn 
al-Abbar, al-Hulla al-siyara?, ed. Mu’nis, Cairo 
1963; ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, al/-Mu‘djib, 
ed. Dozy, tr. Fagnan; Ibn al-Khatib, [hata; idem, 
A‘mal al-a‘lam, ed. Lévi-Provengal; Ibn ‘Idhari, al- 
Bayan al-mughrib, iti, ed. Lévi-Provengal; al-Fath 
Ibn Khakan, Kala*d al-‘ikyan and Matmah; Ibn 
Khaldin, ‘/bar, iv, and Histoire des Berberes, tr. de 
Slane, ii; al-Hulal al-mawshiyya, Tunis; Ibn Abi 
Zar‘, Rawd al-kirtas, etc. The majority of the 
references to al-Mu‘tamid have been collected by 
R. Dozy, Seriptorum arabum loci de Abbadidis, Leiden 
1846. Cf. also the long discussion of al-Mu‘tamid 
by Dozy in Bk. IV of his Histoire des Musulmans 
d’Espagne, new ed., Leiden 1932, iii; A. Gonzalez 
Palencia, Historia de la Espana musulmana’, 
Barcelona 1929, 77 ff., E. Lévi-Provengal, Inscrip- 
tions arabes d’Espagne, Leiden-Paris 1931; A. Prieto 
Vives, Los reyes de taifas (mainly numismatic), 
Madrid 1926; S. Khalis, al-Mu‘tamid 6. ‘Abbad, 
Baghdad 1958; R. Souissi, a/-Mu‘tamid ibn ‘Abbad 
(in French), Tunis 1977; D. Wasserstein, The rise 
and fall of the Party-Kings, Princeton 1985, index. 
The life and touching end of al-Mu‘tamid were put 
on the stage in Cairo, by Shawki (9. v.] in Amirat al- 
Andalus. He is also discussed in numerous 
monographs —~mostly at second hand— composed 
in recent years in the east (mainly in Egypt) on the 
Islamic past of Spain. (E. Lévi-PROvENGAL) 
2. As poet. 

The mediaeval diwan is lost, but a partial collection 
of his and his father’s poems is appended to the ms. 
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diwan of Ibn Zaydiin, and his poems are widely 
quoted in mediaeval sources; 188 monorhymed 
poems and one muwashshah are preserved (Diwan, ed. 
R. Souissi, Tunis 1975; Studies of the Research Institute 
of Hebrew Poetry, ii [1936], 23; al-Andalus, xix [1954], 
382; M? Jestis Rubina Mata, Poesias. Antologia bil- 
ingie, Madrid 1982). 

The extant poems are mostly short; several genres 
such as madih addressed to a patron are wholly lacking 
and nature description nearly so. His production thus 
cannot be compared to that of the major poets of al- 
Andalus, but his poetry was highly regarded by 
mediaeval readers. To the period before al- 
Mut‘tamid’s deposition belongs all his lighter verse, 
mostly ghazaliyyat, with some khamriyyat, wagf poems 
and other verses. More sentimental than sensual 
(Souissi, al-Mu‘tamid et son euvre poétique, Tunis 1977, 
8), the ghazaliyyat are not particularly distinctive. They 
are addressed to both male and female beloveds, 
especially to his favourite I‘timad, including one with 
an acrostic of her name. His most characteristic early 
poems are those addressed to al-Mu‘tadid, especially 
his masterpiece and longest extant poem, the ra’iyya 
apologising for the loss of Malaga. Also much ad- 
mired was another ratyya addressed to Ibn ‘Ammar 
[g.v.], recalling their friendship in Silves. 

The forty poems of his exile are distinctive and per- 
sonal, reflecting the stages by which al-Mu‘tamid 
grappled emotionally with imprisonment. Some are 
self-pitying laments comparing his opulent past with 
his present misery; tears and weeping are prominent 
themes, and occasional angry outbursts at fate. In 
others he urges himself to sabr, reflecting on his clan’s 
muruwwa, and on the inexorability of fate. Religious 
themes also provide consolation. Warm poems are ad- 
dressed to visitors; poignant are those addressed to the 
ravens of Aghmat, to his chains, and a poem written 
as his own epitaph. 

Al-Mu‘tamid employs a simple vocabulary, but he 
exploits all the rhetorical figures, especially antithesis 
and various kinds of tagjnis. Enjambment is unusually 
frequent, and his poems generally seem to be planned 
structures rather than mere aggregations of separate 
verses. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the ar- 
ticle): Diwan, ed. Ahmad Ahmad Badawi and 
Hamid ‘Abd al-Madjid, Cairo 1951; H. Pérés, La 
poésie arabe en arabe classique au XT siécle, Paris 21953, 
58 and index; Salih Khilis, a/-Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abbad al- 
Ishbili: dirdsa adabiyya ta*rikhiyya, Baghdad 1958; 
R.P. Scheindlin, Form and structure in the poetry of al- 
Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad, Leiden 1974. 

(R.P. ScHEINDLIN) 

AL-MUWTAMIN Ibn Hop, Yusur 8. AHMaD (al- 
Muktadir). Hudid [g.v.] ruler of the éazfa state [see 
MULUK AL-TAWA'IF. 2.] of Saragossa (Sarakusta 
(9.2.]), in al-Andalus [g.v.], during the 5th/11th cen- 
tury. The date of the beginning of his reign is obscure: 
it may have started in 474/1081-2, but we have coins 
of his predecessor, his father al-Muktadir, dated ap- 
parently 475/1082-3, and Vives at the end of the last 
century even reported a coin of al-Muktadir in the 
University of Valencia dated as late as 476/1083-4 
(though Prieto, in 1926, does not record the type). 
The end of his reign is equally obscure, but he appears 
to have been succeeded in 476/1083-4 by a son, 
Ahmad Sayf al-Dawla al-Musta‘in II (his coins begin 
in that year); however, there are reports indicating 
that al-Mu?tamin was still ruling two years later. Ibn 
‘Ammar [q.v.], the poet and politically ambitious ser- 
vant of the ‘Abbadids {g.v.], took refuge at his court 
and served him for a time, before being captured and 


returned to Seville (Ishbiliyya [¢.v.}). Al-Mu?tamin is 
reported to have had a strong interest in mechanical 
instruments and to have written a book (now lost), K. 
al-Isttkmal wa ’l-manazir, on mathematics; we also have 
a few lines of verse by him and some lines of ornate 
prose which may be by him. 

Bibliography: Makkari, Analectes, i, 288, 424, 
431-3; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1399/1979, iii, 371, 388, v, 39; Ibn Sa‘id, 
Mughrib? , i, 390; for the coins, see A. Vives y 
Escudero, Monedas de las dinastias ardbigo-espanolas, 
Madrid 1893, no. 1216 (cf. A. Prieto y Vives, Los 
Reyes de Tatfas, estudio histérico-numismdtico de los 
musulmanes espanoles en el siglo V de la hégira (XI de 
J.C.), Madrid 1926, no. 269); G.C. Miles, Coins of 
the Spanish Mulik al-Tawaif, New York 1954, nos. 
428-9); D. Wasserstein, The rise and fall of the Party- 
Kings. Politics and society in Islamic Spain, 1002-1086, 
Princeton 1985, 94 and n. 29 (with further 
references). (D.J. WASSERSTEIN) 
MUTAMMIM sb. NUWAYRA, a poet, contem- 

porary with the Prophet. He was the brother of 
Malik b. Nuwayra [q.v.], chief of the Bani Yarbi‘, a 
large clan of the Band Tamim. Mutammim owes his 
fame to the elegies in which he lamented the tragic 
death of his brother Malik (gathered together at the 
opening of the 3rd/9th century by Wathima b. Mirsal, 
see Yakut, Udaba?, xix, 248; whilst his diwan was put 
together by Abu ‘Amr al-Shaybani, al-Asma‘l and al- 
Sukkari, see Frhrist, 158), and these poems have made 
the latter’s name immortal. The Arabs said there was 
nothing comparable to these elegies, overflowing with 
emotion [see MARTHIYA]. They regarded their author 
as the type of brotherly devotion. 

Mutammim does not seem to have played any 
prominent part before the Hidjra. He was eclipsed by 
the striking personality of his brother, to whose quali- 
ties he never hesitated to pay homage. He is rep- 
resented as having been of unprepossessing 
appearance, one-eyed and short in stature. The Bakri 
chief al-Hawfazan eulogised the humanity with which 
Mutammim treated him during his captivity. Falling 
in his turn into the hands of the Bani Taghlib, 
Mutammim was delivered by a stratagem devised by 
his brother. He seems to have adopted Islam at the 
same time as his brother. Like the latter, he is 
numbered among the Companions, although we 
never find him in direct relations with the Prophet. 
He escaped from the disaster in which Malik was 
overwhelmed; a few fragments of other poems suggest 
he did not write elegies exclusively. 

But after the death of Malik he devoted himself to 
celebrating his memory and demanding vengeance for 
his death. Refused by the caliph Abu Bakr, he thought 
he might have more success on the accession of 
“Umar. He hurried to Medina where he was very well 
received by ‘Umar. The latter listened with delight to 
his elegies, regretted that he himself had not the gift 
of poetry so that he might worthily celebrate his 
brother Zayd who had fallen in the wars of al- 
Yamama, but he refused to reverse Abu Bakr’s deci- 


‘sion and limited himself to dismissing Khilid b. al- 


Walid, a step which probably owed something to the 
poetical exhortations of Mutammim. 

After this, tradition says that the poet became 
almost blind through weeping, and that he wandered 
over the many routes of Arabia, uttering his com- 
plaints everywhere. He found himself abandoned by 
his wives who became tired of his incurable sadness 
and wandering life. He left two sons Dawid and 
Ibrahim, also poets. He survived ‘Umar if, as Ibn 
Khallikan says (ed. Wiistenfeld, no. 792), he is really 
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the author of an elegy on the death of this caliph. 
Bibliography: The principal references are given 

in Noldeke, Beitr. zur Kenntniss der Poesie, 95-152; 

Brockelmann, I?, 34, S I, 70; Mufaddaliyyat, ed. 

Lyall, nos. ix, ixvii, Ixviii; Buhturt, Hamasa, photo. 

ed. Leiden, 138, 331, 341, 371; Kitab al-Aghani, xiv, 

66-76; Ibn Kutayba, Kitab al-ShiY, ed. de Goeje, 

192-6; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, iv, 398-9; Ibn 

Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al-Isaba, Cairo, vi, 40-1; 

Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur l’histoire des Arabes, iii; 

368-9; Blachére, Hist. litt. arabe, 258-9; Zirikhi, 

A‘lam, vi, 154-5; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 204-5. 

J (H. Lammens) 

AL-MUTANABBI, ‘‘he who professes to be a 
prophet’’, the surname by which the Arab poet Asu 
*L-TayyiB AHMAD B. AL-Husayn AL-Dyu‘FI is usually 
known (cf. in Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, Cairo 1310, i, 
36, two genealogies, which do not agree, going back 
to his great-grandfather). Abu ’l-Tayyib was born in 
Kafa in 303/915 in the Kinda quarter, whence the 
ethnic al-Kindi sometimes given him. His family, 
although in very humble circumstances, claimed de- 
scent from the Yamani clan of the Dju‘fi, and he 
himself all his life was convinced of the superiority of 
the Arabs of the South over those of the North (cf. al- 
WaAhidi, Sharh Diwan al-Mutanabbi, ed. Dieterici, 48-9; 
al-Y azidji, al-‘Arf al-tayyib, 29 [these two works will be 
quoted as Wah. and Y4z.]}). The boy received his 
early education in his native town and soon distin- 
guished himself by his intelligence, his prodigious 
memory and his precocity as a poet. He now passed 
under Shift influences, perhaps Zaydi (cf. ‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Baghdadi, Khizana, i, 382, 12 = ed. 
1348/1929-30, ti, 303, where the editor proposes how- 
ever to read “arabiyya instead of ‘alawiyya), which 
served as prelude to his philosophical development, a 
subject to which we shall return. Circumstances were 
however to accelerate the speed of Abu ’l-Tayyib’s 
religious development. Towards the end of 312/924, 
perhaps under pressure from the Karmatians [see 
KARMATI] who had just taken and sacked Kiifa, Abu 
1-Tayyib and his family made a first stay of two years 
(cf. al-Sam‘ani, Ansab, 506b; al-Badr‘i, al-Subh al- 
munbi, i, 6) in the Samawa, the region lying between 
the Sawad of Kifa in the east and Palmyrene in the 
west. The Bani Kalb, who led a nomadic life in these 
desert steppes (al-Hamdani, Dyazira, 129), had been 
much cultivated by the Karmatian da‘%s. It is possible 
that the young poet at this time came into contact with 
some of these heretics. It is, however, not very prob- 
able, in view of his youth, that this first contact had 
any definite effect upon him. On the other hand, this 
stay among the Bedouins certainly gave Abu ’l- 
Tayyib that profound knowledge of the Arabic 
language of which he was later so very proud. 

On returning to Kiafa, at the beginning of 315/927, 
Abu ’l-Tayyib seems to have decided to devote 
himself entirely to poetry. At this time, he most 
admired the great panegyrists of the preceding cen- 
tury, Aba Tamm4am and al-Buhturi [g.vv.]. Like 
them and like the majority of his contemporaries, he 
saw in poetry a sure means of attaining wealth and 
power. He at once attached himself to a certain Abu 
*]-Fadl of Kifa, to whom he dedicated a short piece 
(Wah., 17-21; Yaz., 10-11). Though not yet a convert 
to Karmatism, but in any case a complete agnostic— 
the praises which he allowed to be offered to him show 
this—this individual seems to have exercised a con- 
siderable influence on the religious and philosophical 
development of al-Mutanabbi (cf. also Khizana, i, 382 
= ii, 304). Prepared by the ShT‘i atmosphere in which 
he had passed his childhood and by the relations 
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which he had had with the Karmatians in the 
Samawa, Abu ’]-Tayyib, in contact with his patron, 
cast off religious dogmas which he regarded as 
spiritual instruments of oppression. He then adopted 
a stoic and pessimistic philosophy, echoes of which are 
found throughout his work. The world is made up of 
seductions which death destroys (Wah., 39, Il. 8-13; 
162, 1.12-13; Yaz., 23, 97); stupidity and evil alone 
triumph there (W4h., 161, Il. 8-10; Yaz., 97); the 
Arabs—representatives of a superior race in his 
eyes—are ill-treated in it by cowardly and barbarous 
foreigners (Wah., 148, Il. 1-5; 160, ll. 2-6; Yaz., 87, 
96). In contact with this world which lacks harmony, 
the consciousness of his talent, which Abu ’l-Tayyib 
possessed, developed rapidly; his vanity increased to 
a degree which is almost inconceivable (W4h., 60; 
Yaz., 34). His Arab particularism, as with all anti- 
Shu‘abis {see sHu‘UBryya], incited him to attack 
foreign oppressors (Wah., 58, ll. 30-1; Yaz., 33). This 
is why, by a contradiction from which he was hardly 
ever free, al-Mutanabbi was to covet all his life those 
riches and power which he scorned in his heart, while 
he stood out from the mass of his contemporaries by 
his rigid morality and austerity (cf. al-Badi‘T, op. cit., 
i, 78-81). 

At first, however, Abu ’]-Tayyib thought only of 
conquering the world by his poetic gifts, and in order 
to find a more favourable field for his activity he left 
Kafa towards the end of 316/928, probably as a result 
of the town being again sacked by the Karmatians. He 
was naturally attracted to Baghdad (cf. al-Badr‘T, op. 
cu., 1, 82-3), and there became the panegyrist of a 
compatriot of his, Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd Allah al- 
SAlawi (Wah., 6-7; Yaz., 3-4). From there he went to 
Syria. For two years he led the life of a wandering 
troubadour of the period (cf. Mez, Renaissance des 
Islams, 256). It is impossible to follow him in his 
wanderings, for his Diwan, our only guide, does not 
present his poems in a satisfactory chronological 
order. Some pieces of the period are addressed to 
Bedouin chiefs of the region of Manbidj [¢.v.] (W4ah., 
24-5, 38-9, 66-7; Yaz., 12-13, 22-3, 28-9); others are 
dedicated to the educated classes of Tripoli (Wah. , 88- 
9; Yaz., 19-20) and al-Ladhikiyya (Latakia) (cf. 
Wah., 116-35; Yaz., 66-78). The poems of this period 
are hurriedly written and mediocre in quality, but 
traces of his real genius are already apparent. With 
the exception of a marthiya [q.v.] or elegy and some 
impromptu pieces, they are all kasidas on neo-classical 
lines. The influence of Aba Tammam and al-Buhturi 
preponderates. 

In the course of this period of experiment, Abu ’I- 
Tayyib was irritated at not finding his merit 
recognised. Gradually, he looked forward to his 
dreams of domination being realised by violence 
(Wah., 138, ll. 3-7; Yaz., 79). Finally, he abandoned 
the work of a paid panegyrist and, returning to al- 
Ladhikiyya, he began revolutionary propaganda, the 
nature of which has long been misunderstood. 
According to Oriental writers (al-Badi‘i, op. cit., i, 25- 
30; Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-alibba>, 369), Abu ’I- 
Tayyib proclaimed himself a prophet in the Samawa, 
was taken prisoner by the troops of al-Ikhshid [¢.2.] 
and then received his epithet of al-Mutanabbi. 
Kratschkowsky (Mutanabbi i Abu l’Ala, St. Petersburg 
1909, 9-11) does justice to these traditions, without 
however taking full account of some clear allusions in 
the Diwan. The latter contains pieces which prove 
beyond all possible doubt that a rebellion was led by 
al-Mutanabbi (cf. Wah., 49-58, 86; Yaz., 28-33, 50). 
This rising, as usual at this period, must have been 
political as well as religious. The rising began in al- 
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Ladhikiyya and then extended to the western borders 
of the Samawa, where the Banu Kalb constituted an 
element always ready to rebel. Without adhering to 
Karmatism, al-Mutanabbi exploited its principles, 
- which found only too ready an echo among the 
marauding Bedouins (Wah., 57, Il. 22-3; Yaz., 32; 
allusion to the massacre of pilgrims by the Karmatian 
Abu Tahir, in 317/930). The ambiguity of the 
utterance of the rebel, the opportunism of his doc- 
trines and his conception of the imamate on Karma- 
tian lines, may have caused some misunderstanding 
of his preaching, since at this time any agitator was 
regarded as a Karmatian. After some initial successes, 
al-Mutanabbi and his Bedouins were defeated; he was 
captured and imprisoned at Hims (towards the end of 
322/933). After a trial and two years’ imprisonment 
(Diwén, ms. Paris no. 3092, fol. 16a), Abu ’l-Tayyib 
was condemned to retract his errors and then set free. 
From his adventure he gained only the epithet of al- 
Mutanabbi and the conviction that poetry alone 
would lead him to the realisation of his ambitious 
dreams. 

The poems composed by Abu ’I-Tayyib 
immediately before and during his rebellion are dis- 
tinguished by spontaneity of inspiration, by the 
liberty which the poet takes with poetic frameworks 
and by the vigour of the style, which has a much more 
personal character than in his first ‘‘manner’’. 

As soon as al-Mutanabbi had returned to his pro- 
fession of panegyrist, he naturally resumed his 
wandering life (beginning of 325/937). For several 
years he led a precarious existence, and had to be con- 
tent to sing the praises of undistinguished bourgeois 
and minor officials of Antioch, Damascus, Aleppo, 
etc., who paid him very badly (Wah., 93-206; Y4az., 
51-131; Yakdt, Jrshad, v, 203). Little by little, how- 
ever, his fame grew. At the beginning of 328/939, we 
find him becoming court poet to the amir Badr al- 
Kharsh4ni [g.v.] (the Badr b. ‘Ammar of the Diwan), 
governor of Damascus for the ex-amir al-umara? Ibn 
Raik {g.v.], who had just taken possession of Syria. 
Of Arab origin, Badr was regarded by al-Mutanabbi 
as the Maecenas for whom he had been waiting so 
long. The panegyrics and occasional poems which are 
dedicated to this amir reveal a sincere admiration for 
him and possess a sustained inspiration (Wah., 206- 
45; Y4z., 132-63). These pieces and those that 
precede them, after Abu ’I-Tayyib’s return to 
literature, constitute what might be called the third 
‘‘manner’’ of the poet. With the exception of a poem 
on hunting in the style of Ab Nuwas [g.v.] (Wah., 
201-2; Yaz., 128-9) and a number of impromptu 
poems of no particular interest, al-Mutanabbi wrote 
only kasidas during this period. He would seem then 
to have returned to his first ‘‘manner’’, if the work of 
this period did not show considerable progress in 
form. 

The friendship between Badr and al-Mutanabbi 
lasted only about a year and a half, and as a result of 
intrigues of jealous rivals (Wah., 253, ll. 13-16; Yaz., 
169), Abu ’l-Tayyib, feeling no longer safe, sought 
refuge in the Syrian desert (Wah., 251-2; Yaz., 168- 
9). There, the idea of rebelling again took possession 
of him (Wah., 253-4; Yaz., 170-1). Fortunately, the 
departure of Badr for ‘Irak enabled him to leave his 
hiding-place and resume his profession of panegyrist. 
He now sang the praises of several individuals of 
second rank (Wah., 107-8, 284-348; Yaz., 60-1, 194- 
241). Finally, he succeeded in establishing himself at 
the Hamdanid court in Aleppo, where he became the 
official poet of the amir Sayf al-Dawla [g.v.] at the 
beginning of 337/948. 





From the literary point of view, the work of this 
period which runs roughly from the middle of 
329/940, the date of the quarrel with Badr, to the 
beginning of 337/948, marks his fourth ‘‘manner’’, to 
which he remained faithful till his death. It is 
characterised by a compromise between the pure neo- 
classical tradition and a freer form which the poet had 
adopted in the poems of the period of his rebellion. 
Without rejecting the framework of the neo-classical 
kasida, he reduces the erotic prelude to a minimum, 
sometimes even replacing it by a philosophical and 
lyrical opening which breathes his dreams, disillu- 
sionments and anger. 

Al-Mutanabbr stayed nine years with Sayf al- 
Dawla. He was genuinely attached to this patron, who 
was in his eyes the personification of the ideal Arab 
chief, brave, magnanimous and generous. Sayf al- 
Dawla in his turn recognised the worth of his 
panegyrist, whom he overwhelmed with gifts and 
never treated with arrogance. Al-Mutanabbi accom- 
panied him on his expeditions, and on returning to 
Aleppo sang of his exploits against the Byzantines and 
the Bedouins of the desert. In the brief intervals of 
leisure between the campaigns of the Hamdanid, the 
poet shared in the leisure of the court of Aleppo, 
devoting himself to improvisation and writing 
panegyrics as occasion arose (Wah., 522-37; Y4az., 
376-95) or laments (marthiya) on the deaths of relatives 
of Sayf al-Dawla (Wah., 388-9, 408-9, 577-8; Y4z., 
271-2, 286-7, 427-8). The difficult character of al- 
Mutanabbi and the repute which he enjoyed did not 
fail to gain him implacable enemies. A few devoted 
friends, like the poet al-Babbagh@? [g.v.], tried, it is 
true, to defend him, but their zeal could do nothing 
against the enmity of the hostile group led by the 
famous Abi Firds [9.v.]. Sayf al-Dawla at first paid no 
attention to the attacks made upon his favourite. 
When he grew tired of the poet’s arrogance and his 
protection ceased, Abu ’l-Tayyib no longer felt his life 
safe, hence fled secretly from Aleppo with all his 
family and sought refuge in Damascus (end of 
346/957). 

Eastern critics are generally agreed that the poems 
composed by al-Mutanabbi during his stay with Sayf 
al-Dawla mark the highest point in his work. 
Although there is a certain degree of exaggeration in 
this, it is certain that the poet, while continuing his 
fourth ‘‘manner’’, reveals in the highest degree the 
mastery which he had acquired in his art during this 
period. Much more than Abt Firas, with whom he is 
often contrasted, he was able to depict the glories of 
Sayf al-Dawla’s campaigns against the Byzantines. 
His verse, it is true, has not the charm of that of Abi 
Firds, but it is fuller and more epic in style. 

From Damascus, Abu ’l-Tayyib went to Egypt and 
to al-Fustat [¢.v.], where he obtained the patronage of 
the Ikhshidid regent Kafur [q.v.]. Al-Mutanabbi’s 
career now reveals the necessities to which poets in the 
4th/10th century had to submit. Deprived of moral 
and material independence, Abu ’1-Tayyib was forced 
to sing the praises of a patron for whom in his heart 
he felt only contempt. The panegyrics which he 
devoted to him barely conceal his regret at losing the 
favour of Sayf al-Dawla. They are somewhat forced, 
and contain points against Kafur (cf. al-Badr‘ I, op. 
ctt., i, 125-6). The poet perhaps only agreed to 
celebrate this patron because the latter had promised 
him the governorship of Sayda [g.v.] (cf. zbid., 1, 115). 
When he saw that these promises were not being 
fulfilled, he tried to gain the favour of another 
Ikhshidid general, Aba Shudja‘ Fatik (bid. , i, 131-2), 
but the latter dying in 250/960 and relations with 
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Kafar becoming more strained, al-Mutanabbi had 
once more to decide to fly. On the day of the feast of 
sacrifice of this year, 20 January 962, after writing a 
satire on Kfar, he left al-Fustat secretly, and crossing 
Arabia after great trials (cf. al-Bad?‘T, op. cit., i, 139- 
40), he reached ‘Irak, spent some time in Kufa and 
then settled in Baghdad. He perhaps thought of 
attaching himself to the famous Biyid vizier al- 
Muhallabi [g.v.], who had gathered a very brilliant 
court around him. He had, however, to abandon hope 
of this in face of the hostility to him evinced by poets 
and scholars established at the court of al-Muhallabi, 
such as Ibn al-Hadjdjadj [{g.v.] and Abu ’l-Faradj al- 
Isfahani [g.v.], author of the Kitab al-Aghani. During 
his stay here, as he had already begun to do in Egypt 
(cf. Ibn al-Faradi, Ta°rikh al-Andalus, no. 453), al- 
Mutanabbi gave lectures in which he expounded to a 
group of friends the work he had done till that date (cf. 
al-Dhahabi, Tarikh al-Islam, ms. Paris, no. 1581, fol. 
265a). The year 353/964 was spent in this fashion. 
The poet perhaps also visited Kiifa about this time (cf. 
F. Gabrieli, Vita di al-Mutanabbi, 60, n. 4). At the 
beginning of 354/965, in any case, he left “Irak and 
went via al-Ahwaz to Arradjan [g.v.] in Susiana, 
where he received the patronage of the Buyid vizier 
Ibn al-‘Amid [g.v.]. Al-Mutanabbi devoted some 
panegyrics to him (Wah., 740-1; Yaz., 564-5), but 
then he left him to go to Shiraz in Fars, where he 
joined the Bayid ruler ‘Adud al-Dawla [q.v.], who had 
expressed a desire to have him at his court. The poet 
enjoyed a splendid reception. After addressing to 
the Buyid ruler several panegyrics which are among 
his best work, Abu ’l-Tayyib left Shiraz for reasons 
not clearly known, perhaps simply out of 
homesickness (Wah., 766, Il. 1-3; Yaz., 589). He was 
returning by short stages from Persia to Baghdad 
when he was attacked by marauding Bedouins near 
Dayr al-‘Akiil {g.v.] at the end of Ramadan 354/Aug. 
955. He and his son were killed in the fighting and all 
his baggage, including the autograph mss. of his 
Diwan, was scattered (cf. al-Badr‘T, op. cit., i, 227-39). 

Even in his lifetime, al-Mutanabbi had been sur- 
rounded by ardent admirers who defended his work in 
its entirety against the attacks of detractors no less 
eager to run him down. Among the latter, however, 
the majority only criticised him as a poet because they 
objected to his character as a man. The criticism was 
therefore not distinguished by impartiality and only 
reflects the opinions of a coterie. It required the death 
of Abu ’I-Tayyib to produce a third class of admirers 
who were more clear sighted than the first and suffi- 
ciently impartial not to fall into the exaggerations of 
the second (cf. al-Dyurdjani, a/-Wasdta, 11-12, 45-6). 
It was the opinion of this new category that prevailed, 
and when al-Mutanabbi’s contemporaries had _ all 
disappeared, the educated public remained decidedly 
favourable to Sayf al-Dawla’s panegyrist (except al- 
‘Askari [q.v.] and Ibn Khaldtn). From the 5th/11th 
century onwards, the name of al-Mutanabbi became 
a synonym for ‘‘great poet’’. His literary influence 
became one of the most considerable ever exercised on 
Arabic poetry. Commentated upon by Ibn Dyjinni 
[g.v.] and later by Abu ’I-SA1&? [¢.2.], by al-Wahidi, 
al-Tibrizi, Ps.-al-‘Ukbari and Ibn Siduh [q.2.], to 
mention only the most eminent, the Diwan of Abu ’I- 
Tayyib throughout the Middle Ages and in modern 
times has been made accessible to scholars and literary 
men by learned men from Persia to Spain, often more 
zealous than intelligent. Space does not permit us to 
estimate what later poetry owes to al-Mutanabbi. We 
are content to point out that, in different ways, all 
Arab panegyrists have been influenced by Abu ’I- 





Tayyib. At the present day, he is still one of the most 
read in North Africa; Syria and Egypt also hold him 
in very high esteem, and many critics have devoted 
studies full of praise to him. It seems, however, that 
in the last-named country al-Mutanabbi attracts 
people at least as much by the boldness of his philoso- 
phy and the ardour of his pro-Arab feelings as by his 
purely literary qualities. 

Bibliography: This is enormous, and occupies 
some twenty pages in Sezgin (GAS, ii, 484-97, ix, 
290-4; further additions by R. Weipert, in ZGAIW 
2 (1985), 266-67) and stretches over more than 125 
pages in K. and A. ‘Awwad’s bibliographical guide 
R@id al-dirdsa ‘an Abi ’1-Tayyib al-M. given in vol. 
vi/3 (1977) of the Baghdad journal a/-Mawrid, an 
issue in large part devoted to the poet. Note also 
that Pearson has a special section for him in his 
Index Islamicus (XX XVID). 

The abundance of this bibliography is a striking 
proof of the eminent place occupied by al-M. in 
Arabic literature from the 4th/10th century till the 
present day and the interest which has continuously 
been accorded to him by Arab critics and by 
Arabists. However, a large part of the mediaeval 
bibliography on this poet is only known from men- 
tions in the biographical collections or in 
manuscript catalogues; in the latter case, it seems 
that those works worthy of study have been largely 
worked over by researchers. 

The Diwan. A\-M.’s Diwan was made the 
object, in the mediaeval period, of numerous recen- 
sions, of which a considerable number of manu- 
scripts are extant; to the independent copies of this 
should be added the commentaries in which the 
poet’s work is reproduced in extenso and explained. 
Amongst editions of the Diwan should be mentioned 
those of Butrus al-Bustani (Beirut 1860, 1867, 
1882, 1887) and of ‘Abd al-Wahhab 6Azzam (Cairo 
1363/1944), but there are many others, published at 
Bulak, Cairo, Beirut and also at Bombay, Deoband 
and Calcutta. 

AI-M.’s fame—his work being considered as 
model—stimulated the composition of a number of 
anthologies by anonymous or declared authors 
who, from mediaeval times onwards, aimed at 
making a choice of the poems. Amongst these 
should be mentioned ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani 
(d. 471/1078), al-Mukhtaér min dawawin al-M. wa ’I- 
Buhturt wa-Abi Tammam (ed. Maymani, in al- Tara if 
al-adabiyya, Cairo 1937, 195-305) and, for the 
modern period, Sami al-Baradi, Mukhtarat (Cairo 
1327-9), F. Bustant, Rawa*i‘ (nos. xi-xii) and A.J. 
Arberry, Poems of al-M. A selection, with introduction, 
translation and notes (Cambridge 1967). It is also 
possible to consider amongst these choices of verses 
the collection of the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad (d. 385/995) 
containing al-Amthal al-saira min shi al-M. (ed. Al 
Yasin, Baghdad 1965), which in some degree 
embodies the poet’s popularity. 

Commentaries. Al-M.’s neo-classicism, added 
to the need to supply the reader with explanations 
not merely philological but also historical concern- 
ing the composition of such-and-such a poem, led 
several philologists to write commentaries on the 
Diwan, and an incomplete list of these can be found 
in Hadjdji Khalifa (Lexicon, iii, 306-12), without of 
course taking into account Sezgin and ‘Awwad. R. 
Blachére justly highlighted (see the beginning of the 
article) those of Wahidi (d. 468/1075), Sharh Diwan 
al-M. (ed. Bombay 1271/1854; Balak 1287; above 
all, F. Dieterici, Mutanabbii carmina cum commentario 
Wahidii, Berlin 1861, and many subsequent eds.) 
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and of Yazidjt (d. 1871), al-‘Arf al-tayyib fi sharh 
Diwan Abi ’l-Tayyib (publ. by his son Ibrahim at 
Beirut in 1885, 1887; new ed. 1964). But there exist 
others, printed or unpublished, amongst which one 
of the highest-regarded is that falsely ascribed to 
‘Ukbari (d. 616/1219), al-Tibyan fi sharh al-Diwan 
(Calcutta 1261-2, 1264; Bulak 1261, 1277, 1287; 
Cairo 1303, 1308/1890; Cairo, ed. al-Sakka e¢ aliz, 
1936-8, 1956). One should also mention Muhibbi 
(d. 1111/1699-1700), Sharh Diwan al-M. (Calcutta 
1814), and Barkuki (d. 1944), Sharh Diwan al-M. 
(Cairo 1348, 1357, 1938). 

Several partial commentaries deal only with dif- 
ficult verses, notably Ibn Furradja (d. after 
437/1141-2), Sharh mushkilat Diwan Abi ’l-Tayytb al- 
M. (ed. Ghayyad, in al-Mawrid, ii/1 [1973], 105-40; 
ed. Dudjayli, Baghdad 1974); Ibn Siduh (d. 
458/1066), Mushkil abyat al-M. (ed. Sakka and ‘Abd 
al-Madjid, Cairo 1976); and Ibn al-KattaS (d. 
515/1171), Sharh al-mushkil min shir al-M. (ed. U. 
Rizzitano, in RSO, xxx [1955], 207-27; ed. 
Ghayyad, in al-Mawrid, vi/3 [1977], 237-60). 

Since mediaeval times, some commentaries on 
the Diwan of al-M. have been severely criticised, 
notably by Muhallabi (d. 644/1246), al-Maakhidh 
‘ala shurrah Diwan al-M., against Ibn Djinni, 
Ma‘arri, Tibrizt and Kind? (partial ed. in al- 
Mawrid, vi/3 [1977}, 165-212). The first of these 
shurrah, Ibn Djinni (d. 392/1002), had made the 
acquaintanceship of al-M. in Aleppo and, since he 
appreciated his work, he devoted to him commen- 
taries which stirred up controversies and polemics, 
above all, the great one called Fasr shi‘r al-M. (ed. 
S. Khulist, Baghdad 1970-8), but also the smaller 
one, al-Fath al-wahbi ‘Sala mushkilat shir al-M. (ed. 
Ghayyad, Baghdad 1973 [cf. al-Mawrid, vi/3, 393- 
400]), and also a third one, the Tafsir ma‘ant Diwan 
al-M. Most of the critical works are still 
unpublished: Zawzani (d. 370/980), Kashr al-fasr; 
Raba‘l, al-Tanbih ‘Sala akh{ta? Ibn Dyinni, Ibn Waki‘ 
attracted upon himself a refutation by Ibn Djinni, 
al-Nakd ‘ala Ibn WakiS; and Abu Hayyan al- 
Tawhidi, al-Radd ‘ala Ibn Dyinni fr shir al-M. Three 
critical works have however been _ published: 
Isfahani (4th/10th century), al-Wadzh fi mushkil shir 
al-M, (ed. Tahir b. ‘Ashar, Tunis 1968) Ibn Far- 
radja, al-Fath ‘ala Abi ’l-Fath, ed. Ghayyad, in al- 
Mawr 2 (1973) and al-Dudjayli, Baghdad 1974; 
and idem, al-Tadjanni ‘ala Ibn Dyinni (ed. Ghayyad, 
in al-Mawrid, vi/3, 213-36). 

To the attacks against Ibn Djinni’s favourable 
judgement of the poet should be added the accusa- 
tions of plagiarism, such as those of ‘Amidi (d. 
433/1042), al-Ibana San sarikat al-M. fima nazamahu 
min al-shir (ed. Dasiki, Cairo 1961); by an 
anonymous author, Sartkat al-M. (ed. Dasuki, with 
the bana); and Hatimi (d. 388/998), al-Risala al- 
Miudiha fi dhikr sarikat Abi ‘l-Tayyib al-M. wa-sakit 
shiihi (ed. Shamma‘, in Madjallat Kulliyyat al-Adab, 
iv [Riyad 1975-6], 237-95). The bad verses have 
also been highlighted by Ibn ‘Abbad, a/-Kashf ‘an 
masawi al-M. (ed. Dastki, with the Jbana). An 
author like Bakathir al-Hadrami attempts to dem- 
onstrate his impartiality in his Tanbih al-adib ‘ala ma 
ft shir Abi ’l-Tayyib min al-hasan wa ’l-ma‘b (ed. 
R.A. Salih, Baghdad 1976), and Abu ’Il-Hasan al- 
Djurdjani (d. 392/1001) shows himself as con- 
ciliatory in al-Wasata bayn al-M. wa-khusumihi (Sayda 
1336 and edd. Ibrahim and al-Bidjawi, Cairo n.d. 
(1950s)). 

Biographies. As well as biographical data that 
can be derived from the commentaries, several 





easily-accessible biographies should be mentioned: 

‘Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi, Khizanat al-adab (ed. 

Cairo 1299, i, 382-9 = ed. Cairo 1348, ii, 302-17); 

Tha‘alibi, Yatima (Damascus 1304, i, 78-162, 

passim), Khatib Baghdadi, Ta°rikh Baghdad (Cairo 

1349/1931), iv, 102-4; this notice is reproduced by 

Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzha, ed. ‘Amir, 176-80, and 

Sam‘ani, Ansdb, facs. ed. f. 506b); Ibn Khallikan, 

Wafayat, Cairo 1310, i, 36-8; and Bad?‘t, al-Subh al- 

munbi San haythiyyat al-M. (edd. al-Sakka?, Shita and 

‘Abduh, Cairo 1963; Mahmiid Shakir, al- 

Mutanabbi, 2nd ed. (Cairo 1977), vol. ii, contains 

the important biographies contained in Kamal al- 

Din Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughyat al-falib, Ibn ‘Asakir, 

Ta*rikh madinat Dimashk, and al-Makrizi, al-Mukaffa, 

all published from mss.). 

Modern studies. Al-M. has been the subject of 
a considerable number of studies both in the East 
and the West. As well as the standard works on 
Arabic literature which have sections on him which 
are sometimes quite lengthy, the works of F. 
Gabrieli deserve special notice: La vita di al-M., in 
RSO, xi, 27-42; Studi sulla poesia di al-M., in RCAL 
(1927); La poesia di al-M., in Giornale della soc. astat. 
ital., i/1 (1929). But the most outstanding synthesis 
is the basic monograph of R. Blachére, who, follow- 
ing the chronological order of the poems, combines 
biography with a literary study, Un poéte arabe du 
IVe stécle de l’Hégire. Abou {-Tayytb al-Motanabbi, 
Paris 1935. A little after this work’s appearance, the 
1,000th anniversary of the poet’s death (354/965) 
stimulated in 1354/1935-6 the publication of three 
lengthy collective works, one organised under the 
direction of ‘Abd al-Wahhab ‘Azzam, Dhtkra Abi ’l- 
Tayyib al-M. ba“d alf “am (Baghdad 1936); the second 
under the auspices of the Institut Francais de 
Damas, al-M., recueil publié a l'occasion de son 
millénaire (Beirut 1936; cf. A. Fadil, al-M. fi dirasat 
al-mustashnikin, in al-Mawnid, vi/3, 43-86); and the 
third was to appear in two numbers of the Sahifat 
Dar al-‘Ulim (April-June 1936). There is a list in 
Sezgin (ii, 485-6) of the articles in these three collec- 
tions. Sezgin enumerates, moreover (ii, 497 and ix, 
293), a series of articles and works amongst which 
attention may be drawn to those which deal with al- 
M.’s language and with his influence on the later 
poets, in particular those of Muslim Spain, where 
he enjoyed exceptional prestige; see e.g., al-Tahir 
Makki, Ma‘a shu‘ara? al-Andalus wa ‘l-M. (Cairo 
1974). See also W.P. Heinrichs, ‘‘The Meaning of 
Mutanabbi’’, in James L. Kugel (ed.), Poetry and Pro- 
phecy (Ithaca, NY 1990), 120-39, 231-39, and A. 
Hamori, The composttion of Mutanabbi’s panegyrics of 
Sayf al-Dawla, Leiden 1992. 

Translations. The Diwan has inspired some 
translators, like von Hammer-Purgstall, Motenebbi, 
der grosste arabische Dichter (Vienna 1824), O. 
Rescher, Der Diwan des Motenebbi nach der Ausgabe 
‘Okbari (Bulag 1287) mit Vergleichung der Edd. Jazydjy 
(Beyrouth) und Wahidi (Berlin ...) (Stuttgart 1940), 
and A.J. Arberry, who translated into English the 
selection of poems mentioned above (under Diwan). 
It is mainly separate poems which have been the 
subject of translations (see Sezgin, ii, 497). 

7 (R. BLachére-[CH. PELvat}) 

MUTARADIF [see KArrya]. 

MUTARRIFIYYA, a Zaydi sect in the Yemen 
named after its founder Mutarrif b. Shihab b. ‘Amr 
al-Shihabi, who died after 459/1067 at an advanced 
age. 

They constituted a pietist movement striving to 
adhere strictly to the teachings of Imam al-Kasim b. 
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Ibrahim, his sons, and of the early Yemenite Imams 
al-Hadi, Muhammad al-Murtada, Ahmad al-Nasir, 
al-Mansur al-Kasim al-‘Iyant and al-Husayn al- 
Mahdi, while rejecting the doctrine of the Caspian as 
well as the contemporary Yemenite Zaydi Imams. In 
implementing the religious duty of hidjra, emigration 
from the abode of injustice (dar al-zulm) which had 
been stressed by al-Kasim b. Ibrahim and other Zaydi 
authorities, they founded ‘‘abodes of emigration”’ 
where they gathered to engage in worship, ritual 
purification, ascetic exercises and teaching of their 
creed. The first of these Aidjras was founded already by 
Mutarrif in Sana‘, south of San‘a? in the territory of 
his own tribe, the Bani Shihab. After Sana‘ had to be 
abandoned under threat from the Sulayhid Saba? b. 
Ahmad between 481/1088 and 491/1098, Mutarrif’s 
successor Ibrahim b. Abi ’l-Haytham founded a hidjra 
at Wakash, south-west of San‘a?, which remained the 
spiritual centre of the movement until its destruction 
by Im&m al-Manstr ‘Abd Allah b. Hamza in 
611/1214-5. Numerous other hidjras were founded by 
the Mutarrifiyya in various regions of northern 
Yemen. The Mutarrifi Azdjras were a major factor in 
the development of the modern Yemenite concept of 
hidjra as a protected enclave in a tribal territory. The 
persecution of the Mutarrifiyya and destruction of 
their hidjras by Imam al-Mansir led to the progressive 
decline of the sect. By the 9th/i5th century it had 
become extinct. 

The religious doctrine of the Mutarrifiyya was 
essentially elaborated and systematised by Mutarrif b. 
Shihab on the basis of the works of al-Kasim b. 
Ibrahim and the early Yemenite Imams, especially al- 
Hadi. Further sources were some statements ascribed 
to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and a short treatise attributed to 
Muhammad al-Murtada whose authenticity was 
disputed by their Zaydi opponents. There is no 
evidence of either IsmA‘ili or philosophical influence, 
as alleged by these opponents. Since al- Hadi espoused 
the theological doctrine of the Baghdad school of the 
Mutazila against the Basran school, the Mutarrifiyya 
also repudiated Basran Mut‘tazili doctrine upheld by 
the Caspian and later Yemenite Imams. Thus they re- 
duced the divine attributes of hearing, seeing, and 
perceiving to that of knowing, whereas the Basrans 
considered the attributes of perceiving to be additional 
to knowing, and they identified the divine will (crada) 
with the object willed (murad) by God, as against the 
Basran concept of God’s will as an accident without a 
substrate. There are, however, also substantial devia- 
tions from Muttazili doctrine in general. The Mutar- 
rifiyya held, on the basis of a sentence of al-Hadi, the 
divine attributes of essence to be identical with the 
divine essence itself and with each other. They ex- 
plained divine justice as meaning that God initially 
treats all men equally in six respects: their physical 
constitution (kha/k), sustenance, life, death, obligation 
to worship (ta‘abbud) and recompense. After men 
display obedience or disobedience by their free choice, 
God may prefer some to others and withdraw His 
grace from some. Against Mu‘tazili dogma, they af- 
firmed that God does, and causes, evil and orders men 
to perform acts whose performance He prevents. 
They rejected the Mu‘tazili doctrines of generated 
acts of man (éawallud) and of the obligation of God to 
compensate man for undeserved pain inflicted by 
Him. 

The most radical deviation from Mut‘tazilism was 
in cosmology. Repudiating the atomism of kalam in 
general, the Mutarrifiyya affirmed that God had in- 
itially created the world out of three or four elements 
(water, air, winds (riyah), fire). The inherent transfor- 


mations and interaction of these elements, rather than 
the direct action of God, bring about changes in the 
world. The Mutarrifiyya thus affirmed a natural 
causality in the world. They described events and ef- 
fects, whether beneficial or harmful to man, as acts 
(af‘al) only in the sense that God has compelled the 
elements and bodies through their structure to bring 
them about. God may, however, interfere in the 
course of the world through miracles in support of His 
prophets, through granting or withholding help, 
benefits, guidance, and through responding to 
prayers. 

Bibliography: Earlier attemps to analyse Mutar- 
riff doctrine on the basis of polemical refutations by 
R. Strothmann, Die Literatur der Zaiditen, in Isl., ii 
(1911), 67-9; C. van Arendonk, De Jemenitische secte 
der Mutarrifieten, in Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland, 
Verslag van het Vijfde Congres, 1927, 23-4, and A.S. 
Tritton, The Mutarrifiyya, in Muséon, \xiii (1950), 
59-67, have been rendered partly obsolete by the 
discovery of an authentic Mutarrifi work by 
Sulayman b. Muhammad al-Muhalli, al-Burhan al- 
raik, analysed in W. Madelung, A Mutarvifi 
manuscript, in Proceedings of the VIth Congress of Arabic 
and Islamic Studies, Stockholm 1975, 75-83. For the 
history of the sect, see in particular Musallam al- 
Lahidji, Akhbar al-Zaydiyya bi ’l-Yaman, ii, ms. in 
private possession (see D.T. Gochenour, A revised 
bibliography of medieval Yemeni history in light of recent 
publications and discoveries, in Isl., \xiii [1986], 
315-17); idem, The penetration of Zaydi Islam into 
medieval Yemen, unpubl. Ph.D. thesis, Harvard 
1983; Madelung, The origins of the Yemenite hijra, in 
Arabicus felix luminosus britannicus. Essays in honour of 
A.F.L. Beeston on his eightieth birthday, Reading 1991, 
25-44. 7 (W. MaveLunc) 
AL-MUTARRIZI, BuruHan at-Din Apu ’L-FatH 

(Abu ’l-Muzaffar) NAstr b. Abi ’l-Makarim ‘Abd al- 
Sayyid b. ‘Ali al-Kharazmi al-Hanafi, philologist, 
jurist and adib (538-610/1144-1213). He was born in 
Kh*arazm, at al-Djurdjaniyya or Gurgandj [q.v.], in 
Radjab 538/January-February 1144. He began his 
studies with his father and continued them under the 
akhtab Kh'*arazm Abu ’]-Mu?ayyad al-Muwaffak b. 
Ahmad al-Makki, a pupil of al-Zamakhshari [q.v.], 
and others. Later, well-known as an authority in 
philology, he was called khalifat al-Zamakhshari after his 
great countryman, who died in the same year and in 
the same town in which al-Mutarrizi was born. Like 
him he was an adherent of the Mu‘tazila. As a pilgrim 
of the hadjdj of 601 (summer 1204), he passed through 
Baghdad twice and had disputations with scholars 
there. On this occasion, Ibn al-Nadjdjar {q.v.], the 
biographer of the metropolis, met and interviewed 
him (Ibn al-Nadjdjar/al-Dimyati, 237). He died in al- 
Djurdjaniyya on Tuesday 21 Djumada I 610/8 
October 1213. 

Among al-Mutarrizi’s seven books enumerated by 
his younger contemporary Yakit—who had left al- 
Djurdjaniyya after a short visit at the beginning of 
617/March 1220, fearing the Mongols—in his Udaba? 
(vii, 203), the compendium of Arabic grammar, (1) 
al-Misbak fi ’l-nahw, has found the widest circulation. 
Compiled for his son, the treatise became a text-book 
in the madrasas of the East, often commented and 
glossed upon, not only in Arabic but also in Persian 
and Turkish, as well as versified. The number of mss. 
is abundant, and the basic work itself is printed. The 
Misbah was based on three small grammatical 
monographs of ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani [g.v.], to 
wit, al-Tatimma, al-Djumal and al-‘Awamil al-mi’a. On 
the latter, al-Mutarrizi wrote a (la) Sharh 
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(Brockelmann, S I, 503; Kahhala, Mustadrak, 380). 
Only the title of another grammatical opuscule, (2) a/- 
Mukaddima al-Mutarnztyya fi ’l-nahw (cf. Paris 4254, 2 
and 6911?), and that of his (3) Mukhiasar Islah al-mantik 
of Ibn al-Sikkit [g.v.] are known to us. However we do 
have mss. of his (4) al-Iknd‘ li-ma huwiya taht al-kina‘, 
a handy lexicon with precise grammatical explana- 
tions, a kind of text-book for his son, dealing only with 
“good and usual’’ words and omitting the ‘‘bad and 
unusual’’ ones. It is divided into four parts (asma>, 
afal, hurif, nahw), which are in turn divided in four 
chapters each and many subsections. The first part is 
very rich in synonyms; modern and ancient linguistic 
usages are distinguished and verses are quoted in 
illustration. His dictionary (5) al-Mu‘ib fi gharib alfaz 
al-fukaha is arranged alphabetically after the first let- 
ter. It is a reference book of terms used in Tradition 
and jurisprudence; it exists in a second, enlarged ver- 
sion by the author under the title (6) a/-Mughrib fr tartib 
al-Mu‘rib. The work was regarded by the scholars of 
the Hanafi madhhab with the same respect as the Gharib 
al-fikh of al-Azhari [g.v.] by the Shafi‘is. The last 
print, Aleppo 1402/1982 in 2 vols., is an edition by 
Mahmiid Fakhir and ‘Abd al-Madjid Mukhtar; 
another edition, based on the autograph of 598/1201, 
is in preparation in Cairo. His commentary on the 
Makamait of al-Hariri, entitled (7) al-I¢ah (cf. Yakut, 
Buldan, i, 5, and Berlin [Ahlwardt] 8541) has been 
edited by Hamad b. Nasir al-Dakhil (Ph.D. diss., 
Riyad 1402/1982); the same scholar is now preparing 
an edition of al-Mutarrizi’s opuscule (8) Fasr al-Mawla 
wa-hasr ma‘anihi wa ’l-kashf ‘an hakikatthi. For his (9) 
Risdla fr Iqjaz al-Kur’an see O. Spies, in ZDMG, xc 
(1936), 106 and Kahhala, Mustadrak, 380; and for his 
still undiscovered rhetorical work ft “lm al-badi‘, enti- 
tled (10) Zahr al-rabi‘, see Tashképriizade, Miftah, i, 
202. Al-Mutarrizi was also known as a gifted poet, 
who made frequent use of ¢agjnis. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I?, 350-2, SI, 514- 
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arabischen Literaturgeschichte, I-II, Wiesbaden-Stutt- 
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(R. SELLHEIM) 

MUTASARRIF (a.), a term of Ottoman local 
administration. In the Ottoman system of local 
administration defined by the provincial administra- 
tion laws of 23 Rabi< I 1284/25 July 1867 and 
Shawwal 1287/1871, this term designated the chief 
administrative official of the sandjak [g.v.] or ltwa?, the 
second highest in the hierarchy of administrative 
districts. The sandjak had existed as an administrative 


district since early Ottoman times (Ortayh, Idare 
tartht, 184-5). However, during the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, the functionary in charge had been known as the 
sandjak begi, who was primarily a military officer. With 
the decline of the cavalry (sipahi) and the diversion to 
other uses of the landholdings (timar, ze“amet [q.vv.]) 
that had been used to support them, a different pat- 
tern began to emerge. From the 11th/17th century 
onwards, the number of wezirs began to increase with- 
out any corresponding increase in the number of 
provinces or eydlets [g.v.] to which they could be 
appointed as beglerbegis or walis. To deal with this 
problem, the government began to separate some 
sandjaks from the provinces of which they were part 
and assign them to such individuals as a source of 
income (arpalik). The wezir would not take up such a 
position in person, but would send an agent to collect 
the revenues for him. These agents were known by 
titles such as misellim, later miitesellim, or sometimes 
ka’im-makam, which suggest their functions. Some 
references suggest that the term mutasarrif may already 
have been used in this period, as a common noun, 
rather than a technical term, to refer to the titular 
holder as contrasted with his collection agent, so that 
the whole arrangement could be described in terms of 
mutasarrif (the wezir) and miitesellim (his agent; Gadirci, 
Miitesellimlik, 288, 291; idem, Kent, 23-29; cf. Ergenc, 
95). Under Selim III and Mahmud II [q.vv.], the 
revenues of some sandjaks and other territorial units 
were assigned directly to treasuries in Istanbul, which 
would then appoint their own miitesellims to collect the 
revenues (Cadirci, Miitesellimlik, 288; idem, Yénetim, 
1216). 

When Selim IIT and Mahmid II began trying, in 
the interests of centralisation, to supplant local 
notables with agents of the central government, the 
term mutasarrif clearly was used for officials with the 
rank of wezir who were to be employed in local 
administration, but for whom positions as governor 
(wali) of a province (ealet) were unavailable. Such 
officials would be assigned to administer one or more 
sandjaks as mutasarrif (Qadirci, Yonetim, 1226). This 
usage of terms continued in places after the inaugura- 
tion of the Tanzimat reforms with the Gilkhane 
Decree of 1255/1839. 

The term soon acquired other uses, too, as the 
evolution of the local administrative system pro- 
ceeded. During the experiment with fiscal centralisa- 
tion and direct tax collection inaugurated in 
1254/1838, the muitesellim’s historical role in revenue 
collection was taken over by muhassils [g.v.] appointed 
from the capital. After the abandonment of this 
experiment in 1258/1842, the role of miitesellim was not 
revived. Instead, the earlier fiscal practice of 
tax-farming (iltizam [q.v.]) was revived, on the one 
hand; and local administration was reorganised, on 
the other hand, with the sandjak being entrusted for 
the first time to an official known as the ka?im-makam, 
while a lower-level administrative district, the kad@?, 
was set up under the administration of the kada? miidiri 
(Gadirci, Meclisler, 260; idem, Kent, 236). A set of 
measures inaugurated in 1265/1849, marking the 
most important reforms in local administration since 
the experiment with the muhassils, again designated 
the governor of a province (edlet) as the walt, who 
would normally hold the rank of wezir. The title 
mutasarrif was set aside either for a governor of a small 
eyalet who held a lower rank, or for an administrator 
in charge of more than one sandjak; at least from ca. 
1274/1858 onwards, the same title applied to the 
administrator of a sandjak that was ‘‘independent’”’ 
(mustakill), meaning that it was subordinate, not to 
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any eydlet, but directly to the Ministry of the Interior 
in Istanbul. The administration of a sandjak remained 
the task of a ka@?im-makém (Gadira, Meclisler, 269-70; 
Scheben, 109-16, 281-302; Kornrumpf, Territorialver- 
waliung 1864-1878, 20, 65; Basbakanhk Archives, 
Meclis-i Tanzimat defteri, no. 34, untitled printed 
volume, dated at end 15 Rabi‘ II 1267/1851, contain- 
ing regulations on local administration, 56-81). Prob- 
ably the best-known example of an ‘‘independent”’ 
sandjak under the administration of a mutasarrif who 
reported directly to Istanbul, rather than to any pro- 
vince, was Lebanon under the special régime intro- 
duced there in 1861 (Young, Corps de droit, i, 139-59; 
Diistir'!, iv, 695-701). Meanwhile, the number of 
eyalets had been increased from fifteen to twenty-eight 
(ca. 1250/1834) and then to forty after another twenty 
years, while the number of sandjaks had hardly 
increased at all. The decrease in the number of san- 
djaks per eydlet implies a tightening of the wali’s 
control—another sign of centralisation (Scheben, 95 
n. 130). 

The most important steps toward systematisation of 
local administration occurred with the provincial 
administration law of 1281/1864, which was initially 
applied only in the specially-created Danube province 
but was revised for wider application in 1867, fol- 
lowed by the supplementary provincial administration 
law of 29 Shawwal 1287/1871 (Kornrumpf, Territorial- 
verwaltung 1864-1878, 24-6, 74-86, 105-15; Heidborn, 
i, 157-72; Dustir'!, i, 608-51; Qadirci, Kent, 250-2). 
Under this new system, the provinces were renamed 
wilayet, instead of eyalet, the wilayets were divided into 
sandjaks or liwas; the sandjaks into kadas; the kadas into 
villages (karye). The law of 1287/1871 inserted another 
echelon, the nahiye, between the kada and the village. 

The 1864 law for the Danube province still pro- 
vided for a ka?im-makam at the head of each sandjak and 
a miidir to head each kada?; but the 1867 law at last 
gave the title mutasarvif its definitive Ottoman mean- 
ing as the chief administrator of a sandjak, using ka>im- 
makam for the head of the kada? (instead of miidir; 
Kornrumpf, Territorialverwaltung 1864-1878, 75-6, 78- 
82). At this point, other, earlier uses of the term 
mutasarrif ceased to apply in administrative usage. The 
practice of treating some especially sensitive sandjoks 
or Hiwa’s as ‘“‘independent’’ of any province and 
directly subordinate to the Ministry of the Interior 
continued, however; these ‘‘independent’’ liwa?s 
(alwtya-t mustakilla) remained a familiar category in 
Ottoman administrative practice. 

No further legislation of comparable scope was 
enacted until the provincial administration law of 17 
Rabi‘ II 1331/7 October 1913 (Diistir?, v, 186-216; 
Kornrumpf, Terrttortalverwaltung 1878-1913, 118, 122, 
129, 137, 140; Findley, Evolution, 15-24). Introducing 
refinements into the earlier system, the new law 
retained the mutasarrif as the chief administrator of the 
sandjak. However, the Fundamental Law of 20 
January 1921, passed by the Grand National 
Assembly (Buyik Millet Medjlist) in Ankara, revised 
local administration by taking the empire’s sandjaks as 
the wildyets for what in 1923 became the Turkish 
Republic. The Republic’s wilayet law of 18 April 1929 
retained this arrangement, along with many features 
of the provincial administration law of 1331/1913 
(Lewis, 384-6). Long-term continuity —_ thus 
significantly characterised late Ottoman and 
Republican local administration. With the transfor- 
mation of the old sandjaks into wildyets in 1921, how- 
ever, the term mutasarrif passed out of use as a designa- 
tion for a type of local official. 
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(C.V. FINDLEY) 
AL-MU‘TASIM, Ast YauyA MuHamMMab B. Ma‘n 
B. MuHAMMAD IBn SuMADIH aL-Tupyjisi, second 
ruler of the dynasty of Tudjibids [g.v.] of the 
kingdom of Almeria [see aL-Martyya], reigned 443- 
484/1051-1091. Gifted like his contemporary al- 
Mut‘tamid [g¢.v.} of Seville with a certain amount of 
poetic talent, he made his capital during his long reign 
one of the great centres of culture in the Peninsula. 
But like the other mulik al-tawa sf [q.v.] of Spain, he 
was for the most of his time at war with one or another 
of his neighbours. He was probably implicated in the 
conspiracy fomented by the Jew Ydsuf against his 
master Badis, king of Granada [see zirips]. Later his 
forces took part with those of Yusuf b. Tashfin in the 
famous battle of Zallaka [9.v.]. Like the other Muslim 
rulers of Spain, he felt in the following year the weight 
of the Almoravid sultan’s arm. After unsuccessfully 
besieging the fortress of Aledo and inciting Yusuf to 
act harshly against al-Mu‘tamid, whom he hated per- 
sonally, he realised on his death-bed that his capital 
would be besieged by the Almoravids as Seville had 
been. This is why he advised his son and successor 
Ahmad to seek asylum with the lords of Bougie [see 
BIDJAYA]. Almeria was taken very soon afterwards by 
the Almoravids. 
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(bibl.). (E._ Lévi-PRovENGAL) 
AL-MUSTASIM BI ’LLAH, Asvu __IsHAk 
Munammap Bb. Harun at-Rasuip, ‘Abbasid 


caliph, reigned 218-27/833-42, son of the caliph 
Haran by a slave concubine Marida. 

During the reign of his brother and predecessor al- 
Ma?min [q.v.], al-Mu‘tasim achieved a reputation as 
a skilful commander in Anatolia and as governor in 
Egypt. When al-Ma?min died in the Byzantine mar- 
ches in Radjab 218/August 833, al-Mu‘tasim was 
recognised as caliph despite support within the army 
for his nephew al-‘Abbas b. al-Ma?miin (who was, in 
fact, later to conspire against al-Mu‘tasim during the 
return from the Amorium campaign, and as a result 
to lose his life in 223/838). The beginning of al- 
Mu‘tasim’s reign was taken up with campaigns 
against the Khurramiyya [g.v.] in Djibal (218/833), 
against the Husaynid ‘Alid rebel Muhammad b. al- 
Kasim at Talakan in Khurasan (219/834) and against 
the Zutt [¢.v.] or Jhats in Lower ‘Irak (219/834), who 
were now deported to the Byzantine frontier region. 

The four main, extended campaigns of the reign 
were, however, those firstly against the Khurrami 
leader Babak [g.v.] in Arran and Adharbaydjan 
[g.vv.], brought to a successful conclusion with the 
storming of Babak’s headquarters at al-Badhdh [¢.v. 
in Suppl.) by the general al-Afshin Khaydhar 
(Haydar) b. Kawas [q.v.] in 222/837. Secondly, in 
revenge for a Greek attack on Zibatra in the thughir of 
the northern Djazira, al-Mu‘tasim himself and his 
commanders al-Afshin and Ashnas led successful 
expeditions into Anatolia against the Byzantine 
emperor Theophilus, sacking Ankira (Ankara) [q.v.] 
and ‘Ammiriyya (Amorium) [q.v.] in 223/838, 
thereby achieving for himself a great contemporary 
reputation, reflected in the verse of such poets as Abi 
Tammam, as a great ghazi and hammer of the infidels. 
Thirdly, in 223 or 224/838-9, the Karinid prince 
Mazyar b. Karin b. Wanda(d)hurmuz [see KARINIDS] 
rebelled in Tabaristan [g.v.], seeking to extend his 
political authority within the Caspian provinces at the 
expense of other petty Iranian rulers there and to 
exclude the influence of the Tahirid governors of 
Khurasan {see ‘ABD ALLAH B. TAHIR and TAHIRIDS]. 
Members of the Tahirid family were sent against 
Mazyar, his rebellion was quelled and Mazyar 
executed, as was at this time the now disgraced 
general al-Afshin, accused of encouraging and col- 
luding with Mazyar (226/841). Finally, revolts in 
Damascus and in Palestine and Jordan, the latter one 
led by a leader of the Yemeni Arabs there, one Abu 
Harb, called al-Mubarka‘ ‘‘The Veiled One’’ [q.v.], 
whose movement seems to have taken advantage of 
lingering pro-Umayyad sentiment in Sufyanid mes- 
sianism there, had to be suppressed in 226-7/841-2. 

Whereas ‘Irak and the capital Baghdad had been 
the focus of prolonged resistance against al-Ma’min 
in the earlier part of that caliph’s reign, this province 
remained quiet under al-Mu‘tasim. He did, however, 
adopt a conscious policy of reducing dependence on 
the Abna? of Baghdad, the Arabs of Khurasan who 
had hitherto been the mainstay of the ‘Abbasid 
régime until the civil warfare between the brothers al- 
Amin and al-Ma?man in 195-8/811-13, and of relying 
more on professional slave troops (ghilman, mamalik), 


mostly Turkish or Maghribi [see GHULAM. i]. Hence 
he now built for these new troops a military centre at 
Samarra [q.v.] to the north of Baghdad, and this was 
to become the administrative capital of the caliphate 
for some sixty years. The purge of Abna? and Iranian 
commanders which followed al-‘Abbas_ b. al- 
Ma?min’s abortive plot accelerated this trend, but the 
caliph was nevertheless wise enough to retain the 
Tahirids as governors in Khurasan, and one member 
of the family, Ishak b. Ibrahim b. Husayn b. Mus‘ab, 
governor of Baghdad, was always one of al- 
MuStasim’s closest advisers and confidants. 

Al-Mut‘tasim’s viziers included al-Fadl b. Marwan 
{g.v.], who seems to have planted the idea of a move 
away from Baghdad in the caliph’s mind, until 
221/836, and then Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Zayyat [see IBN AL-ZAYYAT] until the caliph’s death. 
But a dominant influence over al-Mu‘tasim was exer- 
cised by the Chief Kadi Ahmad b. Abi Duwéad [¢.2.], 
under whose stimulus the Mu‘tazili inquisition, the 
Mihna [q.v.], begun by al-Ma?min, continued not 
only in Baghdad but in such provinces as Syria and 
Egypt also, and involved the imém Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(9.2. ]. 

Al-Mu‘tasim died at Samarra on 18 Rabi* I 227/5 
January 842, and was succeeded by his son H4ran al- 
Wathik [¢.v.]. Not much of the caliph’s character 
emerges from the sources, though they stress his lack 
of culture compared with his brother al-Ma?min, 
with his questing mind; yet al-Mu‘tasim’s qualities as 
a military commander seem assured, and _ the 
‘Abbasid caliphate remained under him a mighty 
political and military entity. 
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D. Ayalon, The military reforms of Caliph al-Mu‘tasim: 
their background and consequences, printed in offset, 
Jerusalem 1963; Osman S.A. Ismail, Mu‘tasim and 
the Turks, in BSOAS, xxix (1966), 12-24; idem, The 
founding of a new capital: Samarra’, in BSOAS, xxxi 
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(C.E,. Boswortu) 

MUTATAWWIS‘A, Muttawwi‘a (4.), lit. ‘‘those 
who perform supererogatory deeds of piety, those 
over and above the duties laid upon them by the 
Shari‘a’’, echoing the use of the verb éafawwa‘a in 
Kur’an, II, 153/158, 180/184, IX, 80/79, the term 
used in military contexts for volunteer fighters. Al- 
Sam‘ani defines them (Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, xii, 
317) as ‘‘a group who devote themselves to ghazw and 
djihad, station themselves in ribats along the frontiers 
(thughtr) and who go beyond the call of duty 
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(tafawwa‘n) in ghazw and undertake this last in the 
lands of unbelief when it is not incumbent upon them 
nor is an obvious institution in their land’’. 

As well as the regular troops forming the Umayyad 
and ‘Abbasid army or djund, those in receipt of 
regular stipends (rizk, Safa? [g.v.]) from the diwan al- 
diaysh, sc. the murtazika ‘‘those entitled to living 
allowances’’ [see DJAysH. i. Classical, and DyuND}, 
there were from earliest times volunteers who served 
without ‘afa@? but were entitled to a share in any cap- 
tured plunder [see GHANIMa]. However, it seems that 
they might sometimes be asked to make a contribution 
(tanahud) to the expenses of a campaign out of their 
subsequent share of the booty. In early times, these 
volunteers must have included poor Bedouins, mawali 
[see MAWLA], and, as time went on, an increasing pro- 
portion of those motivated by religious zeal and the 
desire for a martyr’s death [see sHAHID]. Thus in the 
campaign of ‘Abd al-Malik’s commander ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. Abi Bakra against a local ruler of eastern 
Afghanistan, the Zunbil of Zabulistan, in 79/698, 
volunteers from the Yemeni tribes of Madhhidj and 
Hamdan [q.vv.| are mentioned (al-Baladhuri, Ansab 
al-ashraf, cited in C.E. Bosworth, ‘Ubatdallah 6. Abi 
Bakra and the ‘“‘Army of Destruction’? in Zabulistan 
(79/698), in Isl., 1 [1973], 277). Likewise, Yazid b. al- 
Muhallab’s army assembled in 98/716-17 for an 
expedition against Tabaristan and Djurdjan included 
100,000 Syrian, ‘Iraki and Khurdsani troops plus 
mawiali, slaves (mamalik) and volunteers (al-Tabari, ii, 
1318; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, v, 29). 

There was, of course, a disadvantage to com- 
manders having contingents of volunteers attached to 
their armies in that these volunteers were less 
amenable to military discipline and could come and 
go of their own free will, hence could not be relied 
upon for sustained campaigning or arduous fighting 
in remote or inhospitable terrains. During the cam- 
paign of al-Afshin (9.v.] in northern Adharbaydjan 
against the Khurrami rebel Babak [g. v.] in 222/836-7, 
many members of the contingent of volunteers from 
Basra under the command of Abi Dulaf al-K4sim al- 
“Idjli {g.v.] melted away from the army when the final 
assault on the Khurrami fortress of al-Badhdh [q.v. in 
Suppl.] seemed to be unduly delayed (al-Tabari, iii, 
1209-11, 1214, tr. Bosworth, Storm and stress along the 
northern frontiers of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, Albany 1991, 
62-5, 67). 

Volunteers were especially to be found on the fron- 
tiers of the Islamic world, where the opportunities for 
djthad [q.v.|] against the pagans were greatest, e.g., 
along the Anatolian marches against the Byzantines, 
in the Caucasus against the Khazars, in Central Asia 
against the steppe peoples and in eastern Afghanistan 
and the fringes of north-western India against the 
local idolaters. In the caliphate of al-Mahdi, both 
regular troops and mu{fawwi‘a were garrisoned at al- 
Massisa [q.v.] in Cilicia (al-Baladhuri, Futwh, 166). 
The frontier towns of Transoxania and Kh’arazm 
and their nbais had strong concentrations of 
volunteers within them, and these seem to have been 
often regarded as a volatile and unruly element, 
similar in social constitution and function to the 
Sayyars [g.v.]. They were ready to rush off and fight 
wherever the possibilities of holy war and plunder 
presented themselves, but were not always welcome 
(Barthold, Turkestan?, 214-16). In 355/966 the Buyid 
amir Rukn al-Dawla repelled by military force a group 
of 10,000 ghazis from Khurdsan who were ostensibly 
marching westwards against the Byzantines but who 
were, he feared, being utilised by the rival Samanid 
dynasty to destabilise his amirate (Ibn al-Athir, ed. 
Beirut, viii, 569-71). 


Where a ruler or commander acquired a particular 
reputation as a successful war-leader and hammer of 
the infidels, volunteers would be attracted to his 
standard in large numbers. This was especially the 
case with the early Ghaznawids Sebiktigin, Mahmud 
and Mas‘id [q.vv.], whose campaigns down to the 
plains of northern India, with rich prospects of Indian 
slaves and temple treasures, always included a large 
proportion of volunteers from all over the eastern 
Islamic world (see Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their 
empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran 994-1040, Edin- 
burgh 1963, 114). 

The bands of volunteers or ‘ayyarin in certain parts 
of the eastern Islamic world might also turn their 
energies against internal dissent or heterodoxy. This 
is clear in the province of Sistan, where bodies of 
orthodox Sunni volunteers or vigilantes were active 
against local Kharidjite elements; out of these bands, 
the Saffarid brothers YaSkib and ‘Amr b, al-Layth 
{g.vv.] were to rise to power during the second half of 
the 3rd/9th century (see Bosworth, Sistén under the 
Arabs from the Islamic conquest to the rise of the Saffarids (30- 
240/651-864), Rome 1968, 85, 112 ff.). 

From around the 5th/lith century onwards, the 
term mutatawwzt‘a/muttawwia tends to drop out of use, 
and such terms as ghazi and mudjahid [q.vv.] are used 
more and more for the concept of volunteer warriors 
for the faith. 

A modern formation from this Arabic root is 
mutawwit‘, lit. ‘one who compels obedience’’, used in 
contemporary Saudi Arabia to designate the religious 
police who enforce the closure of shops during the 
times of public prayer, oversee morals, etc. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 

RIBAT. _ (C.E. Boswortn) 

aL-MUTAWAKKIL ‘ALA ’LLAH, Apu ’L-Fapi 
Dya‘rar B. MuHAMMaD, ‘Abbasid caliph. He was 
born in Shawwal 206/Feb.-March 822, son of the 
caliph al-Mu‘tasim [q.v.] and a Kh”arazmi slave-girl 
called Shudja‘. There is no sign that he had early 
political ambitions, and he seems to have lived in 
obscurity until the death of his brother, the caliph al- 
Wathik [9.v.] in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 232/Aug. 847. Al- 
Wathik left a young son but no designated adult suc- 
cessor. The succession was decided by a council con- 
sisting of the wazir ibn al-Zayyat and the chief kad 
Ahmad b. Abi Duwad [g.vv.], two other bureaucrats 
and two leading Turkish military men, Aytakh and 
Wasif. They rejected Ibn al-Zayyat’s advice to ap- 
point al-Wathik’s son and instead chose his brother 
Dja‘far, who was duly installed as caliph. They proba- 
bly hoped that he would prove a pliable instrument 
like his brother had been, but they soon found out 
how mistaken they were, and al-Mutawakkil soon 
showed that he had an independent mind and a clear 
and decided policy. He was determined from the be- 
ginning to assert the independence of the caliph and 
to break the dominance of the Turkish military and 
the bureaucracy. 

He rapidly removed the leading figures and the old 
régime, Ibn al-Zayyat (executed 233/847), Aytakh 
(assassinated 235/849) and Ibn Abi Duwad (dismissed 
237/851-2). In their places he appointed new 
ministers, notably the wazir ‘Ubayd Allah b. Yahya b. 
Khakan and his personal favourite al-Fath b. Khakan 
[g.v.]. In 235/849 he also appointed his sons to take 
over the vast supervisory governorates held by the 
Turkish generals, al-Muntasir to Egypt and _al- 
Djyazira, al-Mu‘tazz to Khurasan and al-Mu?ayyad to 
Syria and Palestine, intending that the great men of 
the next generation should be members of the 
‘Abbasid family as they had been under al-Mansur. 
Only the Tahirids [g.v.] in Baghdad and Khurasan 
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were left unchallenged and continued to work in part- 
nership with the caliph. 

Al-Mutawakkil also set about recruiting a new ar- 
my in order to break the Turkish monopoly of 
military power, and ‘Ubayd Allah b. Khakan sought 
to recruit troops from the Kaysi Arabs of Syria, the 
abna? of Baghdad and from Armenia. The favour 
shown to these new elements provoked growing anger 
among the Turks, who felt their position threatened. 
Just as al-Mu‘tasim had founded a new capital at 
Samarra? [g.v.] to house his Turkish army, so al- 
Mutawakkil sought a new seat where he could 
establish himself. He tried Damascus briefly in 
244/858, but is said to have been deterred by the 
plague, but probably also because it was too far from 
the centres of wealth and power in ‘Irak and Persia. 
He chose instead a site a few miles north of Samarra? 
in 245/859-60 which he called al-Dja‘fariyya. Despite 
its proximity to Samarra’, this was conceived as an in- 
dependent town with its own great mosque, palaces 
and urban centre, the outline of which can still be 
traced on the ground today. 

Perhaps the most controversial aspect of his policy 
was to break with the Mut‘tazili position which had 
been the official doctrine of the ‘Abbasid government 
since al-Ma?min had introduced the mihna [g.v.}. In 
its place, the caliph stressed his adherence to the doc- 
trines of the Hanbalis and other Traditionists. In 
part, this was a symbolic rejection of his predecessors’ 
policies, but he probably hoped also to attract to 
himself the undoubted popular support which the 
Traditionists enjoyed, especially in Baghdad. He ap- 
pointed a new kadi, Yahya b. Aktham, who was sym- 
pathetic to the Traditionists, introduced 
discriminatory dress regulations for Christians and 
Jews [see GHryAr], and destroyed the tomb of al- 
Husayn at Karbala’, which had become an important 
centre of devotion. 

Despite these political upheavals, his reign was in 
the main a time of peace. There were continuing 
disturbances in Adharbaydjan, where Ibn al-Ba‘ith 
rebelled in 234/848-9 and in Armenia in 237/851-2, 
where a rebellion against increasing ‘Abbasid 
pressure was put down by the Turkish general Bugha 
the Elder {see BUGHA AL-KABIR}. Bugha also led suc- 
cessful campaigns against the Byzantines in 245/859 
and 246/860, but without producing any decisive 
results. 

The caliph’s decisive policies made him a number 
of enemies, notably among the Turkish military. To 
these he added his eldest son al-Muntasir [g.v.], who 
feared that he was to be deprived of his position as heir 
apparent, and they came together to assassinate him 
in Shawwal 247/Dec. 861. His death deprived the 
‘Abbasid caliphate of a forceful and effective ruler 
who might well have re-established the caliph’s 
authority on a firm footing. In the event, his death 
plunged the caliphate into anarchy. 
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(H. KEnNeby) 
at-MUTAWAKKIL ‘ALA ’LLAH, Isn at- 


Artas, ‘UMAR B. MuHammap b. ‘Abd Allah, fourth 
and last ruler of the Aftasid [g.v.] dynasty in the 
petty state [see MULUK AL-TAWA7IF. 2.] of Badajoz 
(Batalyaws (q.v.]), in south-western al-Andalus (g.v.], 
in the 5th/11th century. 

“Umar al-Mutawakkil came to power as a result of 
intrigues against his brother Yahya in 461/1068-9 (the 
date emerges from two passages in the Dhakhira of Ibn 
Bassam, iv, 650 and v, 252); Yahya himself appears 
to have reigned for some four or five years (the chron- 
ology of the dynasty still presents problems). From 
this time on, al-Mutawakkil played an important 
political role in peninsular affairs, one consonant both 
with the (relatively) great size of his kingdom and with 
its isolation from the main cultural and economic cen- 
tres further to the east in the Iberian peninsula. A 
number of well-known littérateurs served him as 
viziers (e.g., Ibn ‘Abdtin, one of the Bani Kuzman 
and one of the Bandi Kabturnu {|q.vv.]). In 
472-3/1079-80, he occupied Toledo (Tulaytula [¢. 2. ]), 
but although he had come at the invitation of the city’s 
inhabitants, who were anxious to be rid of the in- 
competent and dangerous Dhu ’]-Ninids [g.v.], he 
was unable to establish a durable régime there, and 
left after only ten months. In the succeeding years, as 
the general position of Islam in the peninsula worsen- 
ed, he adopted a policy, much like those of his peers, 
vacillating between temporising with regard to Chris- 
tian demands for tribute (partas) and appealing for 
help to the rising power of the Almoravids (al- 
Murabitiin {g.v.]) in North Africa. His attempts to 
play each side off against the other came to nothing, 
however; despite his presence in 479/1086 at the battle 
of Zallaka [9.v.], which took place in his own territory, 
and his participation in the struggle against the Chris- 
tian advance, he was in the end, like virtually all the 
other tatfa monarchs, deposed, in 487/1094 or 
488/1095, and put to death, together with two of his 
sons, on the road to captivity. A third son is said to 
have spent some time in Christian Spain and may 
even finally have been converted to Christianity. His 
dynasty was the subject of a famous marthtya (q.v.] or 
lament by Ibn ‘Abdin, on which Ibn Badrin later 
wrote a well-known commentary (ed. Dozy). 
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{D.J. WaAssERSTEIN) 

AL-MUTAWAKKIL ‘ALA ’LLAH, IsmA‘IL 8B. 
AL-MANSUR BI’LLAH AL-KAsIM (b. ca. 1019/1610), the 
first Kasimi Zaydi imam to rule Yemen completely 
independent of the Ottoman Turks. 

IsmA‘il’s claim to the imamate, following the death 
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of his brother, Imam al-Mu’ayyad bi’llah Muham- 
mad [q.v.], at Shahara in Radjab 1054/September 
1644, was challenged by three other aspirants, most 
seriously by his older brother, Abu Talib Ahmad b. 
al-Kasim (1007-66/1598-1656). Despite some initial 
regional support for the latter, Isma‘il’s claim 
ultimately won acceptance among the ‘u/ama, owing 
to broad recognition of his predilection for scholarship 
and his knowledge of the principles of Zaydi gover- 
nance. Once the succession had been resolved after at 
least one test of arms (1055/1645), the imam’s family 
closed ranks behind him; his brother Ahmad accepted 
to become his governor of the important northern city 
of Sa‘da, while several nephews served him well as 
commanders. 

Although Imam Ism4‘il lacked the martial qualities 
often associated with Zaydi imams, it is nevertheless 
the case that in his time the imam’s authority was car- 
ried to perhaps its widest extent ever in modern 
history. Most of this expansion occurred in the south 
and east, where successful campaigns were conducted 
against Aden and Lahdj (1055/1645), al-Bayda? and 
Yafis (1065/1655), Hadramawt (1069-70/1659-60) 
and even Zufar in ‘Um4n (1073/1662-3). In these and 
other military operations the imam’s principal com- 
mander was his nephew and successor, Ahmad b. al- 
Hasan b. al-Kasim {see AL-MAHDI LI-DIN ALLAH 
AHMAD]. 

Imam Ismail died on 5 Djumada II 1087/15 
August 1676 at Djabal Dawran, south of San‘a’, to 
where he had transferred the imam’s residence from 
Shahara in the north. Essentially a scholarly and 
religious personality who preferred the company of 
the ‘ulama?, he composed numerous works on Zaydi 
jurisprudence and dogma, of which at least 23 have 
been identified as extant (al-Hibshi, Mu7allafat, 140- 
3). Reflecting this personal preoccupation with 
religious concerns were his dispatch of an unsuccessful 
mission to convert the emperor of Abyssinia to Islam 
(1057/1647) and his revival of the office of amir al- 
hadjdj for Yemen, a position which had not been filled 
since before the expulsion of the Ottoman Turks in 
1045/1635. 
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AL-MUTAWAKKIL ‘ALA ’LLAH, SwHarar 
AL-Din YAHYA B. SHAMS AL-DIN B. AL-IMAM 


AL-Manpt AuMaD, 10th/16thcentury Zaydiimam 
in whose time the Ottoman Turks first became estab- 
lished in Yemen. 

Born in northwestern Yemen on 27 Ramadan 
877/25 February 1473, Sharaf al-Din announced his 
claim (da‘wa) to the imamate during Djumada I 
912/September 1506, after years of study to achieve 
the necessary recognition as a Zaydi mudjtahid. It was 
another three decades (ca. 941/1535), however, before 
he was able to impose his religious and _ political 
authority upon the majority of Zaydi communities, 
particularly upon the rival northern tribal confedera- 
tions of the Al al-Mahmid (Al Hamza) and Al al- 
Mu?ayyad. Aided by his sons, principally the eldest, 
al-Mutahhar [q.v.], a proven commander, Imam 
Sharaf al-Din succeeded in reuniting the Zaydis and 
in restoring the ascendancy of the imamate after a 
protracted period of weakness. He further regained 
for the Zaydis control over much of the southern 
highlands and of the northern Tihama from a succes- 
sion of pretenders to the Sunni Tahirid sultanate (ca. 
858-923/1454-1517 [see TAHIRIDS]) and from the 
Egyptian Mamltks based in the southern Tihama 
since 922/1516. Subsequently, he contained for eight 
years the tiny Ottoman sandjakbeyilik established by 
Khadim Siileyman Pasha at Zabid in 945/1539 (and 
shortly elevated in status to a beylerbeyilik). 

At the close of 953 or the beginning of 
954/February or March 1547, Imam Sharaf al-Din, 
who forever favoured religious and scholarly pursuits 
to attending to administrative demands, lost de facto 
control of the imamate to al-Mutahhar. Following his 
deposition at a time when the Zaydis, threatened by 
an Ottoman thrust into the interior, needed a general 
more than a jurisprudent as their leader, Sharaf al- 
Din went into forced retirement. Stripped of power, 
but not of influence, he remained opposed to al- 
Mutabhar’s leadership and ambivalent towards the 
Ottoman Turks. His death from plague occurred on 
7 Djumada IT 965/27 March 1555 at Zafir, where he 
had proclaimed his imamate half a century before. 
Despite his lifelong devotion to scholarship, none of 
his compositions concerned with the Zaydi rite 
achieved any lasting repute. 
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115 ff.;  Bayhani, Ashi““at al-anwar, Cairo 
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kam al-Yaman, Wiesbaden 1979, 119-23, and 
Blackburn, The Ottoman penetration of Yemen, in 
Archivum Ottomanicum, vi (1980), 55-100. 
_ (J.R. BLacksurn) 

MUTAWALI (a.), pl. matawila/mutawila, mtawleh 
in colloquial Lebanese, métoualis in French, name for 
the Twelver Shi‘is [see ITHNA ‘ASHARIYYA] in 
Lebanon [see LuBNAN]. The term is also used for 
those Twelver Shi‘is who emigrated from there to 
Damascus, but not, generally speaking, for those resi- 
dent in Hamat, Hims, Aleppo or elsewhere in Syria. 
The name seems to have come into use at first as Bana 
Mutawal, and not before the 11-12th/17th-18th cen- 
turies. It most probably was the name by which the 
Shi‘is of the Djabal ‘Amil [see Amita], of Baalbek 
[see BASLABAKK] and of northern Lebanon designated 
themselves. From the 17th century onwards, they 
gradually gained some form of independence from the 
amirs of Lebanon under their own leaders, the Al 
Nassar, the Bani Harfish [q.v.] and the Al Hamada 
(Safadi, Lubnan, index, 261; Shidyak, Akhdar al-ayan, 
ii, index, 579; Ahmad Rida, in Kurd SAIi, Kaitat al- 
Sham, vi, 252 f.; Muhsin al-Amin, A‘yan al-Shi“a, i/1, 
ed. 1960, 16 f., ed. 1986, 20; Cohen, Palestine, 
98-104). 

Even after the endeavours of Ahmad Rida, H. 
Lammens, Muhsin al-Amin and others, the etymo- 
logy of the name is not clearly elucidated. According 
to Ahmad Rida, matawila is a plural which, contrary 
to the rules, is formed from tawalla/mutawalli or, in 
accordance with the rules, from tawala/mutawali. In 
both cases the name would refer to a relationship of 
loyalty and adherence to the AA/ al-Bayt {q.v.] (al- 
Irfan, ii/5 [May 1910], 237; al-Muktataf, xxxvi/5 
[May 1910], 425, and the critical notes to this by 
Shakib Arslan in al-Muktataf, xxxvii/2 [August 1910], 
739 f.). In the version mentioned by Arslan (zd:d.), 
who refers to Muhammad ‘Abduh, the name is said 
to go back to mut waliyy" li-SAli, a kind of war-cry, 
and as such it is a merely popular etymology (for the 
various explanations of the name, see also Muham- 
mad Tawffk Al al-Fakih al-‘Amili, Djabal ‘Amil, 31 f.). 

At first, the AMfatawila most probably regarded their 
name as a mark of honour. It did not however remain 
unknown to them that, in the common parlance of 
Sunnis, Druzes and Christians in Lebanon, the term 
soon had a negative ring to it. It was only their 
political consciousness under Imam Musa Sadr 
which, around 1974, made them shake off definitely 
this designation which young educated Shi‘is in par- 
ticular associate with backwardness and discrimina- 
tion (Lammens, Les ‘‘Perses’’, 31 f.; Ajami, The 
Vanished Imam, 155; Rieck, Die Schitten, 140, 147). 

It is beyond doubt that the historical presence in 
Lebanon of the Twelver Shi‘fs is much older than the 
time in which the name matawila came up. Referring 
to a passage in the Amal al-amil [see AL-HURR AL- 
SAMILI], matawila authors, particularly in the 20th cen- 
tury, point out again and again that the community of 
the Twelver Shi‘is in Lebanon was established already 
in early Islamic times. Their existence there is said to 
go back to the missionary activities of Abu Dharr 
{¢.v.], the Companion of the Prophet; this community 
thus would be the second oldest after that in the 
Hidjaz (Ahmad Rida, of. cit.; Muhsin al-Amin, Khifat 


Djabal ‘Amil, ed. 1983, 83 ff.). This assertion was 
challenged in particular by Shakib Arslan (see Bzdl.). 
But the popularity which Aba Dharr in recent times 
enjoys with many Twelver Shi‘is (and with Sunnis as 
well) as an alleged socialist and rebel furthers the 
spread and the affirmation of the idea that he is a sort 
of founding father of the Shi‘a in Lebanon. This way 
of representing things is also suitable for rejecting any 
speculation about an alleged Persian origin of the 
matawila, which is undesirable from the point of view 
of Arab nationalism (see Lammens, op. cit.). It is true 
that in Lebanon there never was a centre of Shit 
learning of the same importance as the ‘Atabat [g.. 
in Suppl.] in ‘Irak, but the region of Djabal ‘Amil 
throughout the centuries produced a number of 
important learned families (see the outline map in 
Momen, An introduction to Shi Islam, New Haven- 
London 1985, 270-1). Members of these families have 
played an important role in both ‘Irak and Persia, 
especially since the 10th/16th century (Hourani and 
Muruwwa, see Bidl.). However, their influence on the 
early phase of the Safawid period in Persia should not 
be exaggerated. < Z 

Authors from the Djabal ‘Amil such as ‘Arif al- 
Zayn (d. 1960), Muhsin al-Amin (d. 1952) and 
Muhammad Djawad Mughniyya (d. 1979), have had 
an important part in the development of Twelver ShiT 
modernism (Makki, al-Haraka; Muhammad ‘Ali 
Shams al-Din, al-Islah al-hadi?, Khalidi, Shaykh Ahmad; 
Mallat, Shi% thought). 

After the foundation of the State of Lebanon, the 
Matawila succeeded in 1926 to be recognised as an 
independent madhhab with their own judges and courts 
(see OM, vi [1926], 87 f.). However, in the following 
period they again and again had occasion to complain 
about their being discriminated against in the coun- 
try’s political system and about the economic neglect 
of their regions. The ‘‘Shi‘i awakening”’, the forma- 
tion of Shi militias and the influence of Iran on this 
development play a central role in the outbreak and 
the course of the Lebanese Civil War since 1975 (see 
the research by Ajami, Pohl-Schdberlein, Rieck and 
Norton and the literature given there). Because of the 
{aiftyya system in Lebanon, giving information about 
their exact number or about their part in the entire 
population has always been avoided in the case of the 
Twelver Shi‘is. There are also only vague reports on 
their part in the population of Lebanese origin living 
abroad (West Africa, South and North America). 

Bibliography: Ahmad b. Muh. al-Khilidi al-Sa- 
fadi, Lubnan fi ‘ahd al-amir Fakhr al-Din al-Ma‘ni al- 

Thani, ed. A. Rustum and F.A. al-Bustani, Beirut 

1969; Tannis al-Shidyak, K. Akhbar al-a‘yan fi 
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52. The article al-Shi‘a in Muh. Kurd SAIi, Khitat al- 
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Ahmad Rida. Shakib Arslan, al-Matawila aw al- 

Shita fi Djabal ‘Amil, in al-Muktataf, xxxvii (1910), 

739-43, in al-‘Irfan, ii (1910), 444-50, and in L. 
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Haraka al-fikriyya wa’l-adabiyya ft Dyabal Amil, 1st ed. 
Beirut 1963, 2nd enlarged ed. 1982; ‘Ali 
Muruwwa, al-TashayyuS bayn Djabal SAmil wa-Iran, 
London 1987; Muh. Djawad Mughniyya, al-Wad‘ 

al-hadir fr Djabal ‘Amil, 1st ed. 1947, 2nd ed. 1984; 

Muh. ‘Ali Shams al-Din, al-Isiah al-hadi?, Beirut 

1985 (biography of Muhsin al-Amin); Kaysar 

Mustafa, al-Shi‘r al-‘amilt al-hadith fi dianub Lubnan, 

Beirut 1981. For further material in Arabic, see 

Yusuf al-Dib (ed.), Fihrist Djabal ‘Amil, 1909-1986, 

Beirut 1986. An invaluable source is the journal al- 

Srfan, founded in 1909 in Sayda; cf. Tarif Khalidi, 

Shaykh Ahmad ‘Arif al-Zayn and al-‘Irfan, in Marwan 

R. Buheiry (ed.), Intellectual life in the Arab East, 
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thought from the south of Lebanon, Oxford 1988; R. 

Norton, Amal and the Shia. Struggle for the soul of 

Lebanon, Austin 1987; Monika Pohl-Schéberlein, 

Die schiitische Gemeinschaft des Sidlibanon, Berlin 1986; 

A. Rieck, Die Schiiten und der Kampf um den Libanon. 

Politische Chronik 1958-1988, Hamburg 1989; C.E. 

Bosworth, Baha? al-Din al-‘Amilt and his literary 
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AL-MUTAWALLI, Ast Sa‘p ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. 
Mamin, Shafi? jurist, born at Nisabur in 
426/1035 (or 427/1036), died in Baghdad in Shawwal 
478/February 1086. In fikh, his principal teachers 
were the kadi al-Husayn al-Marwarradhi (d. 
462/1070; see al-Subki, Tabakat, iv, 356-65) and Abu 
’]-Kasim al-Firani al-Marwazi (d. 471/1079; zbid., v, 
109-15). In the history of the Shafi school, he is 
primarily known as sahib al- Tatimma, that is, as author 
of a ‘‘Supplement’’, which was never completed, to 
the Jbana of al-Firani (see Brockelmann, I, 387, SI, 
669). On the death of Aba Ishak [g. v.] in Djumada IT 
476/October 1083, he succeeded him for some time in 
the Nizamiyya at Baghdad; dismissed the same year 
and replaced by Abi Nasr b. al-Sabbagh (d. 
477/1085), he was restored a few months later to his 
functions, which he retained until his death. 

Besides his works of fikh (including a ‘‘Summary”’ 
concerning successions which is attributed to him), al- 
Mutawalli is also the author of a brief treatise on the 
usul al-din, the title of which is not mentioned by his 
biographers, and which has recently been the object of 
two editions: the first (1986) under the title of al- 
Mughni (after the ms. of Alexandria, Baladiyya 2014 
d), the second (1987) under that of al-Ghunya (after the 
ms. of Istanbul, Aya Sofya 2340). This treatise, right- 
ly described by al-Subki as conforming to the doctrine 
of al-Ash‘ari, is in fact nothing more than a fairly 
systematic plagiarism —in spite of a few modifications 
or suppressions—of the K. al-Irshad of Abu ’l-Ma‘alt 
al-Djuwayni [¢.v.], and is therefore of little interest 
beyond the assistance which it may supply in the 
reading of the latter work. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, ix, 18; 

Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. I. ‘Abbas, iii, 132-3; 

Dhahabi, ‘/bar, Kuwait 1960, iii, 290; Subki, 

Tabakat al-Shafi‘tyya, Cairo 1974-6, v, 106-8; Ibn 

Kathir, Bidaya, xii, 128; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, iii, 

358; M. Bernand, Un ouvrage de kalam asharite at- 
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d’al-Mutawalli, Supplement to Annales Islamologiques, 


Cairo 1986 (on this edition, see Bulletin Critique des 

Annales Islamologiques, no. 5 [1988], 54-9); al- 

Mutawalli al-Shafit, a/l-Ghunya ft usul al-din, ed. 
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MUTAWATIR (a.), active participle of Form VI 
of w-t-r, ‘‘that which comes successively’’. It is used 
as a technical term in two senses: 

(a) In the methodologies of hadith [q.v., and for 
the term see Vol. III, 25b] and of law, the term is the 
counterpart of khabar al-wahid [q.v.] and denotes a Pro- 
phetic tradition (or, in general, any report) with 
multiple chains of transmission [see 1sNAD]. Concern- 
ing the requisite number of concurrent chains that 
would make a report mutawatir, there is no unanimity; 
it is supposed to be a sufficient number to preclude the 
possibility of possible agreement on an error or of col- 
lusion in a forgery. The Kur’an, e.g., is clearly 
transmitted by tawdtur [g.v.]. The works on hadith 
methodology do not devote much attention to the no- 
tion, whereas most compendiums on usil al-fikh 
(juridical methodology) contain chapters—sometimes 
lengthy ones—on it within the section dealing with 
akhbar (reports). This is only natural, because the no- 
tion of mutawatir grew out of discussions of the 
hudidityya (possibility of proof, conclusiveness) of a 
Prophetic tradition for determining the legal status of 
an act, which was a central concern of the legal 
theorists. In fact, a mutawatir tradition was considered 
by the majority of authorities to yield knowledge (“/m) 
and certitude (yakin) rather than presumption (zann). 
There are not too many traditions that qualify as 
mutawatir, especially not of the mutawatir bi ’l-lafz 
variety, in which the texts appended to the various 
chains are identical in wording (the opposite being 
mutawatir bi ’l-ma‘nd where the texts are identical in 
meaning only). Al-Suydti [g.v.] and others made col- 
lections of them. But, as Juynboll has shown, even a 
recognised mutawdtir tradition may not reflect 
recognised historical truth (Muslim tradition, ch. iii). 

In the epistemology of kalaém theology (and to some 
extent, philosophy, see e.g. Ibn Sina, al-Nadjat, Cairo 
1357/1938, 61), the idea of tawatur was extended to all 
reports on distant times or places and covered such 
propositions as ‘‘there is a city called Mecca’’ and 
“there has existed a king called Alexander’’. Most 
authors consider that knowledge based on a mutawatir 
report is “‘immediate’’ (dariri) just like sensepercep- 
tion, and not ‘‘acquired’’ (muktasab) by reasoning. 

Al-Taftazani in his commentary on the ‘Akida of 
Abi Hafs ‘Umar al-Nasafi (d. 537/1142), 33-4, men- 
tions two objections to the validity of mutawatir 
reports. The first is that Jews and Christians accept as 
mutawattr reports that are rejected by Muslims. To 
this objection, al-Taftazani simply replies that the 
possibility that these reports should be mutawatir, is 
excluded. The second objection is that the reports of 
every single reporter (ahdd [see KHABAR AL-WAHID]) 
represent an opinion only and that an accumulation of 
opinions cannot be said to afford certainty. To this, 
al-Taftazani replies that often plurality has a power of 
which singleness is devoid, e.g., a cord made of hair. 

(b) In prosody, the term is applied to the rhyme 
in which only one moving letter intervenes between 
the last two quiescents. See also KAFIYA, esp. at IV, 
412b, top. 
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MUTAWWIF, the pilgrim’s guide in Mecca. 
The word literally means one who leads the fawaf 
[g.v.]. The task of the mutawwif is, however, by no 
means limited to assisting pilgrims from foreign lands, 
who entrust themselves to their guidance, to go 
through the ceremonies required at the circumam- 
bulation of the Ka‘ba. On the contrary, they act as 
guides at the say also and at all other ceremonies 
which are prescribed or only recommended for the 
hadjd; or ‘umra [q.vv.]. The mutawwifs also cater very 
completely for the physical welfare of the pilgrims. As 
soon as the pilgrims arrive in Djidda or in Mecca, 
their agents are ready on the arrival of the steamers or 
airplanes to provide all the services they require from 
disembarkment to departure for Mecca. In Mecca, 
the mutawwifs or members of their families and ser- 
vants take charge of the pilgrims. During the whole of 
their stay they provide the pilgrims with lodging, ser- 
vice, food, purchases (necessary and unnecessary), 
attend them if they fall ill and in case of death take 
charge of what they leave behind them. 

The mutawwifs of course do not all this for nothing. 
They are appropriately paid for their trouble and see 
that, if the pilgrim is rich, their friends and relations 
also make something out of him. Of the money which 
they themselves receive, they have to hand over a con- 
siderable part in the form of fees, presents etc. to the 
Shaykh of the gild and to the treasury, another reason 
for getting as much as possible out of those entrusted 
to their care. It is therefore no wonder that many 
pilgrims have complained bitterly about the 
covetousness of these particularly prominent 
representatives of the Meccan pilgrim industry. 
Under ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Su‘tid, the fees for guides 
were first fixed by a legal enactment of the Hidjaz 
government (OM, xii [1932], 249). 

Reference has already been made to the fact that 
the mutawwifs are organised in gilds; they are divided 
up into separate groups who sometimes have the right 
to exploit the pilgrims from a definite area only (e.g., 
Lower Egypt). All these groups together form the gild 
with a chief shaykh officially recognised as its head. 
The gild is also very exclusive. ‘‘Wild”’ (z.e., indepen- 
dent) guides (darrars) have to be content with the 
scanty pickings left over for them by the organised 
mutawwifs. On the rédle of the mufawwifs in Mecca in 
recent, post-war decades, see MAKKA. 3. 
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MUTAYR, a major camel-rearing Bedouin tribe 
of Arabia, now living in Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt, 
and counted among the asi/ or ‘‘noble’’ tribes in local 
taxonomy. They were particularly prominent in the 
period of the Ikhwan movement of the 1920s when, 
under Faysal al-Duwish, they, with other Ikhwan 
tribes raided into ‘“Iraki territory until Faysal’s final 
surrender to the British at Djahra in 1930. Mutayr, 
originally a tribe of central Nadjd and Hidjaz, are 
now divided into an eastern and a western section, the 
former being more prominent. The eastern section 
are often known as ‘Ilwa, the western as Bani 
‘Abdillah. This nomenclature is, however, a 
simplification, as shown in the following listing of the 
main subsections and their location after Dickson: I. 
Diashan, the ruling clan (singular Duwish), eastern; 
II. ‘Ilwa, comprising Mwaha, Dhuwi ‘Awn, Djiblan, 
all eastern; and II]. Burayh, comprising Awlad Wasil, 
eastern, and Awlad ‘Ali and Bani ‘Abdillah, both 
western. 

Their original homeland, as shown by toponomy 
and tradition, is the volcanic uplands between Mecca 
and Medina (Doughty, ii, 366). They are first men- 
tioned by Ibn Bishr (64) in 1080/1669 in connection 
with the Sharif Hamid b. ‘Abd Allah’s expedition to 
Nadjd. During the 12th/18th century, with the help of 
the Ghatan (Kahtan) and in a long series of wars, they 
contested the ‘Aniza (‘Anaza) for the pasturages of 
central Na@jd (Burckhardt, 461) and finally managed 
to force them out northwards. They were both, never- 
theless, superseded by the ‘Utayba, who remain to 
this day numerically the largest tribe of central Nadjd, 
although as late as 1287-8/1870-1 they are recorded as 
fighting the Ghatan around ‘Unayza. Up till the early 
12th/18th century, they occupied the desert between 
Kasim and Medina. However, by the time of 
Doughty’s visit in the 1870s they were already 
regularly migrating towards Kuwait in summer, this 
following the eclipse of the Bani Khalid, the previous 
rulers of al-Ahsa. In 1239/1823 with the help of the 
‘Adjman, they had defeated the Bani Khalid in the 
‘Arma plateau. However, later in 1243/1827 they 
were allied with the latter against Turki b. Su‘iid. 
Such quick changes of alliance characterised Bedouin 
political relationships in those times. By that time they 
can be seen to have moved the focus of their attention 
to the east. During the 13th/19th century they oppos- 
ed the growing power of the Al Su‘td, sometimes 
allied with the Al Rashid, sometimes with the Egyp- 
tians. But by the beginning of this century they had 
joined the Ikhwan movement and were the spearhead 
of Ibn Su‘tid’s attacks into Hidjaz, Djabal Shammar 
and Kuwayt territory. They were prominent in the ill- 
fated Ikhw4n rebellion against Ibn Su‘id, and Faysal 
al-Duwish ended his days a prisoner of the latter after 
being handed over to him by the British in defiance of 
Bedouin rules of sanctuary. 

The territory of the eastern Mutayr centres on the 
Tuwédl, the ‘‘deep’’ wells of Mutayr, Wabra, Gar‘a 
(Kar‘a), Lusafa, Lahaba, Dzarya (Karya) ‘Ilya and 
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Daarya Sifla; extending south they embrace Khufaysa 
and ‘Irk Turaybi, then west to Kay‘iyya and Ar- 
tawiyya, Burayda and ‘Unayza, then northeast along 
the Batin to al-Hafar. They border the ‘Adjman and 
‘Awazim on the east, the Subay‘ and Suhul on the 
south, and the Harb, Shammar and Zafir on the west. 

Their main traditional enemies in the days of inter- 
tribal raiding were the Shammar and Zafir, the latter 
taking the brunt of their attacks into ‘Irak in the Ikh- 
wan period. They are counted Ahl al-Djunub 
‘southern Bedouin’’ like the ‘Utayba, Harb and 
SAdjman. In fact, they are the northernmost of these, 
the Shammar and Zafir being Ahl al-Shimal ‘‘nor- 
therners’’. Their dialect, of a central Nadjdi type, 
links them with some sections of Harb and ‘Utayba, 
also west-central Nadjdi in origin and_ present 
location. 
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Guarmani differ slightly); J.B. Glubb, War in the 
Desert, London 1960, catalogues the Ikhwan actions 
from the ‘Iraki standpoint; ‘Uthman b. ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Bishr,‘Unwan al-madjd ft ta*rikh Nadjd, Riyad 
n.d., and H. St. John Philby, Saudi Arabia, Beirut 
1955, mention their relations with the Saudis in the 
12th/18th and 13th/19th centuries; C.M. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta, 2 vols., London 1923, esp. 
i, ch. XV and p. 366; J.L. Burckhardt, Notes on the 
Bedouins and Wahabys, ed. Sir W. Ouseley, London 
1836, 461; C. Guarmani, Northern Najd, London 
1938; A. Musil, Northern Negd, New York 1928; 
A.K. al-‘Ubayyid, Kabilat al-‘Awazim, Beirut 1971; 
Gertrude Bell, The Arab War, London 1940; H.I.A. 
Hakil, Kanz al-ansab, Riyad 1980, 83-5; B. Ingham, 
Bedouin of Northern Arabia: traditions of the Al Dhafir, 
London 1986, also mentions them. For their 
dialect, see idem, Notes on the dialect of the Mutair of 
Eastern Arabia, in ZAL, ii (1979), 23-35, and idem, 
Northeast Arabian dialects, London 1982. For recent 
settlement see A.A. Shamekh, Spatial patterns of 
bedouin settlement in al-Qasim region, Saudi Arabia, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 1975. (B. INcHAM) 
MUTAYYABUN [see La‘SaKAT AL-DAM]. 
MU‘TAZILA, the name of a religious move- 

ment founded at Basra, in the first half of the 2nd/8th 
century by Wasil b. ‘Ata? (d. 131/748 [g.v.]), subse- 
quently becoming one of the most important 
theological schools of Islam. 

The origin of this term—which has the sense of 
‘those who separate themselves, who stand aside’’— 
remains enigmatic. According to a traditional ex- 
planation (sometimes acknowledged by the Mu‘tazila 
themselves), the word would have been applied to 
Wasil—or to his lieutenant, ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd (d. 
144/761 [g.v.])—because on the question relating to 
the definition applicable to the Muslim guilty of a 
serious offence, the former (or the second) ‘‘would 
have separated himself’ from al-Hasan al-Basri (or 
from Katada) (on this tradition and its variants, see 
W. M. Watt, The formative period of Islamic thought, 
Edinburgh 1973, 209-11). An explanation, more 
plainly hostile, propounded notably by Ibn al- 
Rawandi (according to al-Khayyat, K. al-Jntisar, ed. 
Nader, Beirut 1957, 118, 1. 2-9, later by al-Ash‘ari, 
K. al-Luma‘, ed. McCarthy, Beirut 1953, § 184), is 
that, on the same question of the name to be given to 
the sinful Muslim—who should, according to Wasil, 
be described by the definition of fasik, an ‘“‘in- 


termediate rank’’ between that of mu?min and that of 
kafir—Wasil was opposed to the consensus of the 
Muslims for whom, in any circumstances, the sinful 
Muslim could not be other than ‘“‘believing’’ or 
“‘disbelieving’’. To this, the Mu‘tazila replied that, 
on the contrary, W4sil’s intention was in fact to retain 
only that which, among Muslims, was the object of a 
consensus: while they differed as to whether the sinful 
Muslim should be termed mu?min or kafir, all, on the 
other hand, were agreed in defining him as fastk (K. 
al-Intisar, 118, ll. 10-19). In other words, on this ques- 
tion, Wasil was as unwilling to side with the Murdji’a 
(q.v.; partisans of the first solution) as with the 
Kharidjites (¢.v.; partisans of the second); he chose to 
“‘stand aside’’ from this debate. 

It is an explanation of this kind which today, in par- 
ticular as a result of the studies undertaken by Nallino 
(Sullorigine del nome dei Mu‘taziliti, in RSO, vii [1916]), 
is generally accepted: :%iza/ would designate a position 
of neutrality in the face of opposing factions. Nallino 
drew support for this argument from the fact that at 
the time of the first civil war, some of the Companions 
(‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas, etc.), 
who had chosen to side neither with ‘Ali nor with his 
adversaries, were for this reason called mu‘tazila. He 
even drew the conclusion that the theological 
Mu‘tazilism of Wasil and his successors was merely a 
continuation of this initial political Mu‘tazilism; in 
reality, there does not seem to have been the least con- 
nection between one and the other. But, in its princi- 
ple, this explanation is probably valid. 

Little is known of the origins of the movement. It 
appears to be established that Wasil, originally a disci- 
ple of al-Hasan al-Basri [g.v.] was indeed the sole 
founder, and this during the lifetime of the latter. It 
was only at the end of a relatively long period, and 
after the death of al-Hasan (110/728), that ‘Amr b. 
“Ubayd—another disciple of al-Hasan, and a particu- 
larly eminent one—decided to join him. After the 
death of WAsil in 131/748, it was ‘Amr who took on 
the leadership of the group. It is hardly likely that at 
this early stage of the movement the Mu‘tazili doc- 
trine, as it was to be formulated several decades later 
by Abu ’l-Hudhayl, was already fully developed. No 
doubt the theses defended here were essentially the 
same as those previously current in the milieu of the 
Kadariyya {q.v.], to which al-Hasan belonged: rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of predestination, affirmation of 
the absolute responsibility of every individual with 
regard to his transgressions which could not be in any 
sense the work of God. It will be noted that, on the 
question of the name to be applied to the sinful 
Muslim, al-Hasan seems to have accepted the notion 
of an “intermediate rank’’, although in the event he 
proposed munaftk (‘‘hypocrite”’ [q.v.]) in place of fastk 
(‘‘malefactor’’ [q.v.]). Similarly, al-Hasan subscribed 
to the principle that every unrepentant sinner will suf- 
fer for ever the torments of Hell, an essential element 
of what was later to be called ‘‘the promise and the 
threat’’ (al-wa‘d wa ’l-wa‘“id). 

Did the movement launched by Wasi! also have 
political objectives? Nyberg believed so, on the basis 
of a singular interpretation of the 7“tizal and of the doc- 
trine of the “‘intermediate rank’’ (cf. ET, sv. 
Mu‘tazila, at III, 787-8). This, according to him, 
should in fact be interpreted as denoting a position of 
a political nature, characterised simultaneously by a 
declared hostility with regard to the Umayyads and a 
cautious attitude towards the Shi‘a, at least in con- 
sideration of its more radical elements. Now, Nyberg 
claimed, this position corresponded exactly to that of 
the ‘Abbasid movement, to the extent that the doc- 
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trine of ‘‘intermediate rank’’ would be nothing other 
than ‘‘the theoretical encapsulation of the political 
programme of the ‘Abbasids before their accession to 
power’’. This explains why, ‘‘for at least a century’’, 
Mu*tazili theology ‘‘remained the official doctrine of 
the ‘Abbasid court’’. This would also account for the 
fact that Wasil sent envoys to the different countries 
of the Muslim world; the object was to spread the 
propaganda of the ‘Abbasids. This interpretation, as 
proved now, has no validity. Not only did the first 
Muttazila not support the ‘Abbasid movement, but a 
large number of them participated in the insurrection 
of Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah [g.0.] in 145/762 against al- 
Mansur (cf. J. van Ess, Une lecture a rebours de l’histoire 
du mu‘tazilisme, 120-1). The ‘‘propaganda’”’ organised 
by Wasil was, in all probability, of a purely religious 
nature (ibid., 104-8). As for the supposed amicable 
relations between al-Mansir and ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd, 
this is probably an instance of a legend invented after 
the event (zbid., 118-22). It was only on the accession 
of al-Ma?min that Muttazilism became, for a brief 
period, official doctrine. 

Historical evolution. The author of the present article 
is not a historian, and therefore will not venture to 
describe the history of Mu‘tazilism (which extends 
over a period of approximately five centuries) in detail 
and with reference to all its elements, doctrinal, 
political and social. On this subject, and in particular 
on the earliest periods, some very detailed and infor- 
mative analyses have been compiled, in recent years, 
by J. van Ess. While inviting the reader to avail 
himself of these sources (see Bibl.), we confine 
ourselves here to a few succinct references. 

The great age of Mut‘tazilism is not limited, as is 
still all too often the general view, to the first ‘Abbasid 
century. The revocation by the caliph al-Mutawakkil, 
in 234/848, of the decrees instituting the mihna (q.v.] 
marks only the end of one period, that during which, 
for a period of some thirty years, the Mu‘tazili school 
enjoyed the favour of the caliphs of Baghdad. In fact, 
by the time this reversal took place, the Mu‘tazila 
were established not only in the capital but also in 
numerous regions of the Islamic world, especially in 
Persia, where measures taken in Baghdad did not 
necessarily have an effect. Furthermore, although 
deprived of the patronage of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
they subsequently found other princes or influential 
persons (under the Biyids, in particular) to support 
them. Better still: this first period, which we are quite 
willing to term the ‘‘heroic’’ period, or that of the 
“‘great ancestors’’, is not—in our view, at least—the 
most important. It was only at a later stage that there 
appeared, from the point of view of elaboration and 
systematisation of doctrine, what may be described as 
the ‘‘classical’’ period of Mu‘tazilism, lasting approx- 
imately from the last quarter of the 3rd/9th century to 
the middle of the 5th/11th century (in other words, 
until the arrival of the Saldjakids). It could almost be 
said, mutatis mutandis, that, in relation to persons such 
as Abi ‘Ali and Aba Hashim al-Djubba’1, the Mu‘ta- 
zila of the first period correspond to the pre-Socratic 
philosophers in relation to Plato and Aristotle. 

This difference between two periods of Mu‘tazilism 
is very clearly felt within the school itself: thus Ibn Abi 
*]-Hadid distinguishes systematically between ai- 
mutakaddimin (or al-kudama?), ‘“‘those of the earlier 
period’’, and al-muta°akhkhirin, ‘‘those of the later 
period”? (cf. Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, ed. M. Abu ’1-Fadl 
Ibrahim, i, 7-8; iii, 288, 1. 19; xi, 119, 1. 17-18 and 
120, 1. 5). Mankdim, for his part, readily uses, to 
denote the first, the term salaf: al-salaf min ashabina 
(Sharh, 634, 1. 10), al-mashayikh min al-salaf (tbid., 146, 
I. 11). 


Furthermore, it is known that, very soon, the 
Mu‘tazila constituted two separate schools, ‘‘those of 
al-Basra’’ and ‘‘those of Baghdad’’ (terms which, 
over the course of time, were to become purely con- 
ventional, having no association with specific 
geographical location). Taking into account the two 
periods mentioned above, there is thus a total of four 
groups of theologians, clearly distinguished, again, by 
Ibn Abi ’1-Hadid: the ‘‘Basrans of the earlier period’’ 
(kudama? al-basriyyin) and ‘‘those of the later period’, 
the ‘‘Baghdadis of the earlier period’’ (kudama? al- 
baghdadiyyin) and ‘‘those of the later period’’. 

Among the ‘‘Basrans’’ of the first period, the most 
significant figures are Dirar b. ‘Amr (d. ca. 200/915 
[g.. in Suppl.]), Aba Bakr al-Asamm (d. 201/816? 
[g.2. in Suppl.]), Abu ’l-Hudhayl (d. 227/841? [g.2.]), 
al-Nazzam (d. 221/836 [q.v.]), nephew and disciple of 
the preceding, Mu‘ammar b. ‘Abbad (d. 215/830 
[g-2.]), Hisham b. ‘Amr al-Fuwati (d. between 
227/842 and 232/847, cf. Gimaret-Monnot, 
Shahrastani, Livre des religions et des sectes, i, 249 [q.v.]), 
the eminent writer al-Djahiz (d. 255/869 {9.v.]), a 
disciple of al-Nazzam, ‘Abbad b. Sulayman (d. ca. 
250/864 [g.v.]), a disciple of Hisham al-Fuwati, Abi 
Ya‘kab al-Shahham (d. after 257/871, cf. Gimaret- 
Monnot, of. cit., 199), a disciple of Abu ’I-Hudhayl. 
Among the ‘“‘Baghdadis’’ of the same period, it is ap- 
propriate to mention in particular Bishr b. al- 
Mutamir (d. 210/825 [g.v.]), founder of the school of 
Baghdad, Thumama b. Ashras (d. 213/828? [q.v.]) 
and Abi Misa al-Murdar (d. 226/841 [g.v.]), 
disciples of Bishr, Dja‘far b. Harb (d. 236/850 [q.v.]) 
and Dja‘far b. Mubashshir (d. 234/848 [9.v.]), 
disciples of Abii Misa, Abt Dja‘far al-Iskafi (d. 
240/854 [9.v.]), disciple of Dja‘far b. Harb. 

The most characteristic feature of this first period is 
the extreme diversity of people and of doctrines; it is 
a case of a collection of distinguished individuals, of 
often ‘‘colourful’’ personalities, rather than con- 
tinuous and homogeneous associations. On ‘the 
human level, nothing could be more dissimilar, for 
example, than the two disciples of Bishr b. al- 
Mu‘tamir: Thum4ama, courtier, personal friend of al- 
Ma’min, hedonist, and Abi Misa, ascetic, nicknam- 
ed the ‘“‘monk’’ (rahib) of the Mutstazila, who de- 
nounced as infidels all those who sought the favour of 
princes. On the doctrinal level, divergencies are no 
less stark. Thus Dirar b. ‘Amr is distinguished from 
all the rest of the school by his affirmation that volun- 
tary human acts are created by God, a thesis which 
associated him with Djahm b. Safwan [q.v.] and as a 
result of which he was to be disowned by later genera- 
tions of Mustazila (cited as such, among others, by 
Ibn al-Nadim, he is explicitly challenged, in his turn, 
by Abu ’1-Kasim al-Balkhi in his Makalat; further- 
more, he does not appear in the Tabakat al-Mu‘tazila 
of the kad ‘Abd al-Djabbar). Al-Nazzam radically re- 
jects the atomist theory adopted by his uncle and 
master Abu ’l-Hudhayl, and thus is likewise isolated 
in relation to all the others. Al-Asamm also rejects the 
cosmology of Abu ’l-Hudhayl, but in his case, on a 
different point: he absolutely denies the existence of 
accidents, another fundamental element of this 
cosmology. The same al-Asamm also rejected the very 
thing that had characterised the 7“izal at the outset, 
this being the thesis of the ‘‘intermediate rank’’! An- 
other of the (theoretically) cardinal principles of 
Mu‘tazilism, that which affirms the reality of the 
“‘threat’’ (in other words, of Hell in perpetuity for sin- 
ners), was rejected by an entire group of Murdji?a 
Mu‘tazila, including Aba Shimr, Muways b. ‘Imran 
[g.v.] (two contemporaries of Abu ’]-Hudhayl), and 
later Muhammad b. Shabib [q.v.] (of the following 
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generation). The thesis supported by Abu ’l-Hudhayl 
and al-Nazzam, according to which God necessarily 
does for every man what is the most advantageous (al- 
aslah) for him, including that relating to his future life, 
was contradicted by Bishr al-Mu‘tamir, author of a 
theory of /utf which he was almost alone in supporting 
(with his disciple Dja‘far b. Harb), and which stated 
on the contrary that God does not impart to all men 
the ‘‘grace’’ which would assure their well-being; 
paradoxically, in view of the fact that Bishr was the 
founder of the school of Baghdad, it was specifically 
the ‘‘Baghdadis’’ who, later, were to be seen as par- 
tisans of the theory of al-aslak. The doctrine of 
‘‘generation’’ (tawallud), also supported by Bishr, 
(and, to a lesser extent, by Abu ’l-Hudhayl), accord- 
ing to which a man is capable of producing an act 
outside himself through the intermediary of another 
whom he himself produces, was rejected on the one 
hand by al-Nazzim, Mu‘ammar, Thumama, al- 
Djahiz, in the name of a concept of ‘‘nature’’ (¢ab‘ or 
tiba‘), on the other by Salih known as Kubba [q.v.], in 
the name of an absolute divine arbitrariness. 

Also present in this tableau are figures who adopted 
more or less eccentric positions. The asceticism 
preached by Abi Misa as well as by the two Dja‘fars, 
his disciples, clearly takes, in some cases, the form of 
Stifism: these are the sifiyyat al-Mu‘tazila, including 
such notable figures as ‘Isa b. al-Haytham al-Sufi (d. 
245/860), a disciple of Dja‘far b. Harb, of whom Ibn 
al-Nadim relates that he ultimately ‘‘became 
delirious’ (Ahullita), or Abt Sa‘id al-Husri, likewise 
charged with ‘‘delirium’’ and ‘‘innovation’’ by the 
author of the Fihrist, and whom ‘Abd al-Djabbar, in 
his Tathbit dalail al-nubuwwa (ed. SA. K. SUthman, 
Beirut 1966, i, 129), does not hesitate to place among 
the zanddika. In the same vein attention may be drawn 
to two disciples of al-Nazzam, passed over in tactful 
silence in the majority of Mu‘tazili fabakat, namely 
Ahmad b. Khabit (or Habit [9.v.]) and ali-Fadl al- 
Hadathi, whose theories (including in particular the 
affirmation of transmigration) evoke very directly 
those of certain Shri ghulat. Finally, also to be counted 
among the Mu‘tazila—although absolutely disowned 
by them—are the two enigmatic personalities Ibn al- 
Rawandi [q.v.], a disciple of ‘Isa b. al-Haytham, and 
Aba ‘Isa al-Warrak [9.2.]. 

Turning now to the second period, the landscape 
becomes altogether different. This time, genuine 
schools are established, around a coherent body of 
doctrine which may truly be called a ‘‘system’’. On 
the ‘‘Basran”’ side (in fact, both the persons named 
below spent almost their entire lives at ‘Askar 
Mukram, in Khuzistan), appear the two dominant 
figures of Abi ‘AIT al-Djubba’i (d. 303/933 [q.v.}) and 
of his son Abt Hashim (d. 321/933 (q.v.]), ‘‘the two 
Shaykhs’’, whose names appear repeatedly in the works 
of all the authors who quote their teaching, to such an 
extent that it is appropriate to speak of a ‘‘Djubba’1’’ 
school. Among the very numerous members of this 
school, worthy of mention are Aba ‘Ali Ibn Khallad 
[g.v.], a disciple of Aba Hashim; Abu Abd Allah al- 
Basri (d. 369/980 {¢.v. in Suppl.}) and Abd Ishak b. 
‘Ayyash, both disciples of Ibn Khallad; the kadz ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar (d. 415/1025 [q.v.]), a disciple of the two 
preceding, friend and protégé of the Sahib Ibn 
‘Abbad (himself a disciple of Aba ‘Abd Allah al- 
Basri); Abu Rashid al-Nisaburi [¢.v.], Abu ’]-Husayn 
al-Basri (d. 426/1044, g.v. in Suppl.), Aba) Muham- 
mad Ibn Mattawayh, all three disciples of ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar. The ‘‘Baghdadi’’ school, for its part, is rep- 
resented principally by Abu ‘l-Husayn al-Khayyat (d. 
ca. 300/913 [9.v.]}, described by Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid as 
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shaykh al-muta°akhkhirin min al-Baghdadtyyin (Sharh Nahdy 
al-balagha, xi, 120, 1. 5); Abu ’l-Kasim al-Balkhi (d. 
319/913 [q.v.]), a disciple of the preceding (although 
described as a ‘‘Baghdadi’’ he lived most of his life in 
Khurasan); Aba Bakr Ibn al-Ikhshid (d. 326/938 
[g.v.]); the grammarian ‘Ali b. ‘Isa al-Rummani (d. 
384/994 [q.v.]}, a disciple of the last-named. 

The opposition between the two schools is now 
much more decisive than in the preceding period. A 
famous work by Abu Rashid al-Nisaburi, fortunately 
preserved, reveals, in matters of cosmology and an- 
thropology, ‘‘The questions on which the Basrans and 
the Baghdadis are opposed”? (al-Masail fi ’l-khilaf bayn 
al-Basrtyyin wa ’l-Baghdadiyyin, ed. M. Ziyada and R. 
al-Sayyid, Beirut 1979), where primary attention is 
given: to the theses upheld on the one hand by Abu 
‘Ali and (especially) Aba Hashim al-Djubba’s, on the 
other by Abu ’I-K4sim al-Balkht. It is in particular the 
theory of ‘‘states’’ (akwal), conceived by Abu 
Hashim, which was violently attacked from the 
“‘Baghdadi’’ side (especially by Ibn al-Ikshid). It is 
true that, even among the ‘‘Basrans’’, this thesis was 
not unanimously accepted, far from it; some opposed 
it with the utmost vigour, including Muhammad b. 
“Umar al-Saymari (d. 315/927)—although it should 
be said that al-Saymari was at least as much 
‘*Baghdadi’”’ as ‘‘Basran’’—and in particular, Abu ’1- 
Husayn al-Basri. As a result, there was constituted in 
the very midst of the ‘‘Basran’’ school a sub-group of 
supporters of Abii Hashim, known as Bahshamiyya 
(though comprising almost all of the ‘‘Djubba’is”’ 
mentioned above). 

The arrival of the Saldjiikids marks, in general, the 
end of this second period (without there being any 
genuine relation of cause to effect), and, consequent- 
ly, of the ‘‘Golden Age’’ of Muttazilism. Never- 
theless, the latter did not disappear. 

On the one hand, Mut‘tazilis as such continued to 
exist for a long time. Even in Baghdad, the forced 
recantation of Ibn SAkil [g.v.], under pressure from 
Hanbali circles, should not be invested with undue 
significance. Many Hanafis were Mu‘tazilis, and, as 
is known, the Saldjukid sultans favoured the Hanafi 
madhhab. Consequently, throughout the last two cen- 
turies of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, a fair number of 
kadis, in Baghdad as in Rayy, were avowed Mustazilis 
(cf. W. Madelung, Religious schools and sects in medieval 
Islam, London 1985, ii, 135-7). Among these, men- 
tion should be made of Aba Ya‘kib Yisuf al- 
Lamghani (d. 606/1209), who was one of the masters 
of Ibn Abi ’1-Hadid (cf. Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, ix, 192, 
Il. 10-11). In Kh”arazm, where it was overtly sup- 
ported by the local princes, Mu‘tazilism continued 
throughout this period as the dominant ideology (cf. 
Madelung, op. cit., 115-16), to such an extent that 
outside this area kh“arazmi was understood as a 
synonym of mu‘tazili (cf. Yakut, Udaba?, vi, 155, Il. 
7-10). Kh”arazm was the birthplace of Mahmid al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144 [g.v.]), author of a famous 
Kur?anic commentary entitled al-Kashshaf, it was also 
in Kh“arazm that the young Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
[g.v.] had such violent arguments with the local 
Mu‘tazilis that he was forced to leave the country. It 
appears that by this time the ‘‘Baghdadi’’ tendency 
had ceased to exist; according to al-Razi (/‘t:kadat firak 
al-Muslimin, ed. ‘A. S. al-Nashshar, Cairo 1938, 45) 
the only survivors were the supporters of Abu Hashim 
and those of Abu ’]-Husayn al-Basri. But it was only 
after the Mongol conquest that Mu‘tazilism as such 
finally disappeared altogether. 

On the other hand, Mu‘tazili theses have not re- 
mained the exclusive property of the school bearing 
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this name. Other groups, within Islam and even 
outside Islam, have adopted and perpetuated them, to 
such an extent that they could be said to be still cur- 
rent at the present day. 

Within Islam, these are the Shris, Zaydis and, 
later, Imamis. Already implicit, to some extent, in the 
teaching of al-Kasim b. Ibrahim al-Rassi (d. 
246/860), Mut‘tazilism was decisively adopted as 
much by al-Hasan b. Zayd (d. 270/884 [g.v.]), 
founder of the Zaydi amirate of Tabaristan (his 
brother and successor, Muhammad, employed as 
secretaries Abu ’I-Kasim al-Balkhi and Abt Muslim 
al-Isfahani, one of the Mu‘tazili commentators of the 
Kur’an), as by Yahya b. al-Husayn al-Hadi ila ’1- 
Hakk (d. 298/911 [¢.v.]), founder of the Zaydi prin- 
cipality of the Yemen. Among the Yemenis, it is the 
‘*Baghdadi’’ tendency which prevailed, while among 
the Zaydis of the Caspian region, the Djubba’i doc- 
trine was followed. The Imam al-Mu?ayyad bi lah 
(d. 411/1020 [g.v.]) had been the pupil of Abu ‘Abd 
Allah al-Basri and of the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar. One 
of the claimants to his succession, known by the 
curious name of Mankdim (or Manakdim) Shashdiw 
(d. 425/1034), is the author of the well-known 
paraphrase of the Sharh al-usil al-khamsa of ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar. (On all of the above, cf. W. Madelung, Der 
Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehre der 
Zaiditen, Berlin 1965.) This state of affairs had a 
particularly fortunate consequence, the preservation 
of quantities of Mu‘tazili writings; it is principally in 
the Yemen (the Zaydi amirate of Persia having disap- 
peared at the beginning of the 6th/12th century) that 
there have been recovered, in all or in part, the works 
of ‘Abd al-Djabbar, Abi Rashid al-Nisabiri, Ibn 
Mattawayh, etc. 

On the Imami side, Mu‘tazilism first made an im- 
pact at the end of the 3rd/9th century, with the Bani 
Nawbakht [q.v.]: Aba Sahl al-Nawbakhti (d. 311/924) 
and his nephew al-Hasan b. Miisa (d. ca. 310/923), 
the author of the K. Firak al-Shi‘a. It was initially 
short-lived; the theology of Ibn Babawayh (d. 381/991 
[q.v.]) affirmed, on the contrary, that God creates the 
actions of men and wills everything which comes into 
being (including evil). But Mu‘tazili theses prevailed 
again, this time definitively, with the disciple of Ibn 
Babawayh, al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022 [q.v.]), 
upholding the theses of the ‘‘Baghdadis’’, as is abun- 
dantly illustrated by his Awa7il al-makalat (cf. M. J. 
McDermott, The theology of al-Shaikh al-Muftd, Beirut 
1978). Then it was the turn of al-Sharif al-Murtada 
(d. 436/1045 (g.v.]), a disciple of ‘Abd al-Djabbar, 
who, for his part, successfully championed the theses 
of the ‘‘Basrans’’. The Kur’d4nic commentaries of 
Abdi Dja‘far al-Tusi (d. 459/1067 [¢.v.]) and of al- 
Tabarsi (d. ca. 548/1155 [g.v.]) are overtly Mu‘tazili 
commentaries, even more so than the Kashshaf of al- 
Zamakhshari, and not their least interesting feature is 
the innumerable references made in them to the (now 
lost) éafsirs of al-Djubba*i and al-Balkhi (the same 
observation applies, moreover, to the Kur’anic com- 
mentary of the Zaydi theologian al-Hakim al- 
Djushami (d. 494/1101 [¢.v.]). 

Finally, outside Islam, Mu‘tazili thought has ex- 
erted a decisive influence, as is shown by the studies 
of G. Vajda, on the Jewish theologians living in 
Islamic countries: Rabbanites (like Sa‘adya al- 
Fayyimi, d. 330/942), and especially Karaites, 
notably Yusuf al-Basir (first third of the 5th/11th cen- 
tury), whose entire theological corpus is directly mod- 
elled on the work of ‘Abd al-Djabbar (cf. G. Vajda, 
Le kalam dans la pensée religieuse juive du Moyen Age, in 
RHR [1973]). The adoption of Mu‘tazili theses by the 


Karaites had, moreover, the same beneficial conse- 
quence as that observed among the Zaydis of the 
Yemen: the preservation (although in rather less 
significant proportions) of a quantity of Mu‘tazili 
literature (often transcribed, in this instance, in 
Hebrew characters). It is thus, for example, that the 
Firkovitch Collection in the Public State Library of 
Leningrad contains, among others, numerous 
fragments—as yet unedited—of the Mughni and the 
Muhit of ‘Abd al-Djabbar (cf. A. Ya. Borisov, 
Mu'tazilitskiye rukopisi Gosudarstvennoy — Publicnoy 
Brblioteki v Leningrade, in Bibliografiya Vostoka, 8-9, 
1935; cf. also H. Ben-Shammai, A note on some Karatte 
copies of Mu‘tazilite writings, in BSOAS [1974]). 

After centuries of suppression or systematic 
misrepresentation in Sunni Islam, Muttazilism has 
been ‘‘rediscovered’’ at the beginning of the 
14th/20th century, and since then a significant trend 
towards its rehabilitation has been observed, especial- 
ly in Egypt. In the first instance, Ahmad Amin, in his 
Duhd al-Islam (1936), devoted to it a chapter of some 
two hundred pages, where he shows that the 
Mu‘tazilis were before all else men of religion, com- 
mitted to the defence of Islam, and concludes with this 
unequivocal statement: ‘‘In my opinion, the demise 
of Mu‘tazilism was the greatest misfortune to have af- 
flicted Muslims; they have committed a crime against 
themselves’. Then, notably, Zuhdi Hasan Djar 
Allah, whose book al-Mu‘tazila (Cairo 1947) is an elo- 
quent plea in favour of the school, the author con- 
sidering its historical elimination as a ‘‘victory of 
obscurantism’’ and the cause of the decadence of the 
Arabs (cf. R. Caspar, Le renouveau du mo“tazilisme, in 
MIDEO [1957}). Again in the present day, because it 
affirms the primacy of reason and of free will, many 
Muslim thinkers continue to see in Muttazilism 
(sometimes to an exaggerated extent) a symbol of in- 
tellectual liberty and modernity (cf. inter alios, Ch. 
Bouamrane, Le probléme de la liberté humaine dans la 
pensée musulmane, solution mu‘tazilite, Paris 1978; ‘Adil 
al-“Awa, al-Mu‘tazila wa ‘l-fikr al-hurr, Damascus 
1987). 

Theses. This term will be understood here as apply- 
ing exclusively to the theses characteristic of the 
Muttazilis, those by which they are recognised as 
such, and as a result of which their opponents—Sunni 
theologians in particular—combatted them. There 
will thus be no discussion here of their cosmology, 
based (except in the case of al-Nazzam) on the princi- 
ple of atomism [see pDjuz?] and the distinction between 
substance and accident; elaborated, in all probability 
by Abu ’l-Hudhayl, this cosmology was to become, in 
effect, the common doctrine of all the mutakallimin, 
Sunni as well as Mu‘tazili. Nor will there be reference 
to their theses regarding the Imamate, their views on 
this subject also being (almost without exception) 
identical to those of the Sunnis [see IMAMa]. 

In his time, Abu ’]-Hudhay] had believed it possible 
to propound the distinctive theses of Mu‘tazilism in 
the form of ‘‘five principles’’ (al-usil al-khamsa), these 
being (cf. among others al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, ed. 
Pellat, §§ 2254-6): 1. uniqueness of God (al-tawhid); 2. 
justice of God (al-‘adl); 3. ‘‘the promise and the 
threat’ (al-wa‘d wa ’l-wa%d), by which, it will be 
recalled, it is understood that on account of the 
“‘threat’’ uttered against him in the Kur?4n, every 
Musiim guilty of a serious offence, who dies without 
repentance, will suffer for eternity the torments of 
Hell; 4. the theory of an ‘‘intermediate state’’ (al- 
manzila bayna ’l-manzilatayn) formulated by Wasil b. 
‘Ata, according to which the same sinful Muslim 
cannot here on earth be classed either as ‘‘believing”’ 
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(mu?min) or as ‘‘disbelieving’’ (kafir), but belongs to a 
separate category, that of the ‘‘malefactor’’ (fas:k); 5. 
finally, the obligation laid upon every believer (in ac- 
cordance with Kur’an, iii, 104 and 110; vii, 157; ix, 
71, etc.) to ‘command the good and forbid the evil’’ 
(al-amr bi-’l-ma‘rif wa ’l-nahy ‘an al-munkar), in other 
words, to intervene in public affairs to uphold the Law 
and oppose impiety. 

Two centuries after the death of Abu ’l-Hudhayl, 
this scheme was still considered pertinent, since it con- 
stituted the basis of the best ‘“‘manual’’ of Muttazili 
theology currently known, the paraphrase by 
Mankdim Shashdiw (see above) of the Sharh al-usul al- 
khamsa of the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar. It is, however, dif- 
ficult to be entirely satisfied with it. First, while the 
first four principles represent, or cover, the 
characteristic positions of the school, the same cannot 
be said of the fifth, particularly in view of the fact that 
in the course of their history the Mu‘tazilis showed lit- 
tle inclination to put it into practice (except perhaps at 
the very beginning); the politico-religious activism 
which it implies was to a much greater extent the 
prerogative of the Khdridjites, later of the Hanbalis. 
Furthermore, there is an evident disproportion be- 
tween, on the one hand, the third and fourth prin- 
ciples, which refer to particular, relatively secondary 
points of doctrine (the importance given to the theory 
of an ‘‘intermediate state’’ consists only in the fact 
that historically it was the first formulation) and, on 
the other, the first and second principles, which ge- 
nuinely represent the two major theses of the 
Muttazilis, as illustrated by the generic term afl al-‘adl 
wa ‘l-tawhid which they themselves gladly embraced. 
It could even be considered that the third principle 
(the reality of the ‘‘promise’’ and the ‘‘threat’’) 
derives in fact from the second, the justice of God im- 
plying, on the one hand, that He rewards those who 
obey Him and punishes those who disobey Him, on 
the other and in parallel, that He accomplishes that 
which He has said He will do, since otherwise He 
would render Himself guilty of an untruth, which is 
an evil act. In the Mughni, furthermore (according to 
Mankdim, Sharh, 122, ll. 14-15), ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
considered that the whole dogma depends on these 
two principles of tawhid and ‘adl; following him, 
Mankdim claims to show that in fact everything which 
does not derive from the one necessarily derives from 
the other (¢bzd., 123, Il. 5-14). Finally—as is quite 
clear from the foregoing—the very terms tawhid and 
‘adl are not entirely adequate. Under the first heading 
(which may be interpreted as meaning quite simply, 
initially, the affirmation of the absolute monotheism 
of Islam, as opposed to dualist theses or the Christian 
dogma of the Trinity) there figure a number of con- 
ceptions regarding the nature of God—that He is in- 
visible, that the anthropomorphic expressions applied 
to Him by the Kur’an are to be taken in a 
metaphorical sense, etc.—which, in fact, depend on 
an affirmation of transcendence rather than of divine 
uniqueness. As for “‘justice’’, as will be seen, this is 
to be understood as meaning not only that God is not 
“‘unjust’’ in the narrow sense of the word, but that in 
all things He necessarily does that which is (morally) 
good, and is exempt from any act that is (morally) 
bad. For these various reasons, the analysis which 
follows will be partly arranged according to headings 
other than the ‘“‘five principles’ set out above. 

1. The nature of God and the divine at- 
tributes. 

1. A primary thesis characteristic in this context is 
what could be called the negation in God of ‘‘substantive 
attributes’. Like all theologians, the Mut‘tazila 





habitually describe God by means of His ‘‘at- 
tributes’’, or sifat. By this term, following the example 
of the grammarians, they refer exclusively, for their 
part, to adjectives, such as ‘‘powerful’’ (Kadzr), 
“‘knowing”’ (‘alim), “creating’’ (khaltk), 
‘‘nourishing’’ (rézik), etc., the word sifa here being 
nothing more than a direct synonym of wasf, or even 
of ism. But the question is then posed: by virtue of 
what does God merit such qualifying adjectives? In 
the context of what may conventiently be called ‘‘at- 
tributes of the act’’ (s¢fat al-fi‘l), i.e. adjectives which 
He merits on account of such-and-such an act accom- 
plished by Him, such as khalik, rdztk, muthib, muhsin, 
etc., it will be accepted without difficulty that such ad- 
jectives can be applied to Him on account of some- 
thing which comes into being, an existent created by 
Him. But when approaching the ‘‘attributes of the 
essence’’ (sifat al-dhat or al-nafs), i.e. adjectives which 
are applied to him from all eternity, by the very fact 
of His nature as God, such as ‘Salim, kadir, hayy (since 
it cannot be conceived that God has ever been not 
knowing, not powerful, not living), the question may 
be asked whether these other adjectives do not them- 
selves imply, according to the same rule, ‘‘existents’’ 
which would be their reason. for being, and which, 
through the fact that God merits these adjectives eter- 
nally, would necessarily be themselves eternal; in 
other words, God would be knowing from all eternity 
on account of the presence in Him of an eternal 
knowledge, etc. It is known that the Sunni 
theologians—following the example, in particular, of 
Ibn Kullab [g.v. in Suppl.]—explicitly accepted this 
conclusion. The Ash‘aris, for their part, affirm the ex- 
istence in God of seven (or eight) eternal ‘‘entities’’ 
(ma‘ani): knowledge, power, life, hearing, sight, will, 
word (and occasionally, duration), i.e. ‘‘substan- 
tives’’ by virtue of which God merits for all eternity 
the corresponding ‘‘adjectives’’. It is true that such a 
doctrine implies the formal acceptance of a plurality of 
eternals, which is apparently contrary to the principle 
of monotheism, of a God who is the sole uncreated 
One; the Sunnis seek to avoid this difficulty by 
stating, following Ibn Kullab (although this principle 
had previously been upheld by the Zaydi theologian 
Sulayman b. Djarir [q.v.]), that these ‘“‘entities’’ are 
at the same time neither identical to God nor other 
than Him, just as between themselves they are neither 
identical nor other. 

Reasoning in this fashion, it may be noted that the 
Sunni theologians did nothing other than to apply 
without restriction two principles which the Mu‘tazila 
also normally held to be true, and which they had 
possibly been the first to formulate: on the one hand, 
the principle that every adjective has a cause (“lla), a 
reason for being (such is the primary sense of the word 
ma‘na) which is nothing other than, precisely, the cor- 
responding substantive; an object is ‘‘mobile’’ on ac- 
count of the presence in it of an entity of 
“‘movement’’, ‘‘white’’ on account of the existence in 
it of an entity of ‘‘whiteness’’, etc.; on the other hand, 
there is the principle of the necessary ‘‘analogy of the 
invisible to the visible’’ (Aiyas al-ghaib ‘ala ’l-shahid), 
by virtue of which that which is true of the creature is 
likewise true of God; it is through analogy with man 
that we know that God is powerful, knowing and liv- 
ing. Hence, if Zayd is necessarily knowing on account 
of a knowledge (by virtue of the first principle), the 
same must inevitably apply to God (by virtue of the 
second principle). Such is the reasoning explicitly in- 
voked, for example, by al-Bakillani (Tamhid, ed. 
McCarthy, Beirut 1957, § 335). 

And such indeed was, apparently, the reasoning of 
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Abu ’]-Hudhayl who, for his part, accepted the state- 
ment that God is ‘‘knowing through a knowledge’, 
‘“powerful through a power’’, etc. With, however, a 
significant difference; with the evident object of 
avoiding the conclusion to which adherents of this 
thesis habitually find themselves drawn, i.e. the ad- 
mission of a plurality of eternals—in other words as an 
advocate of the principle of tawhkid—he maintained 
that this knowledge by virtue of which God is knowing 
is nothing other than God himself. ‘‘God’’, he said, 
‘*is knowing through a knowledge identical to Himself 
(huwa ‘SGlim“" bi-Glm'" huwa huwa), powerful through a 
power identical to Himself, living through a life iden- 
tical to Himself, and likewise he spoke of His hearing, 
His sight ... and of all the attributes of His essence”’ 
(al-Ash‘ari, Makalat, 165, ll. 5-7). This is a paradox- 
ical thesis, which has the effect of simultaneously 
asserting and refuting the first of the two principles 
enunciated above, since, while basing each divine 
qualificative on the corresponding substantive, it 
removes all reality from this substantive by identify- 
ing it each time with the divine essence. This is no 
doubt the reason why this thesis did not have a follow- 
ing and why, instead of taking this artificial detour by 
way of entities that do not exist, the majority of the 
later Mu‘tazila, equally concerned to maintain the 
principle of divine uniqueness, preferred to declare 
directly that God is ‘‘knowing, powerful, living 
through Himself (:-nafsthi), and not through a 
knowledge, a power and a life’? (Makalat, 164, Il. 
13-14; cf. also al-Shahrastani, K. al-Milal, ed. 
Badran, Cairo 1947-55, 62, Il. 2-3). Such would also 
be the point of view of al-Djubba’i (cf. Sharh, 182, Il. 
13-14; Milal, 122, ll. 3-4). 

Between Muttazilis and Sunnis, there are not only 
differing points of view, there is also a difference in 
vocabulary. As has been observed, for the Mu‘tazila, 
the word stfat, used in reference to God, could denote 
nothing other than the adjectives (‘‘powerful’’, 
“knowing’’, etc.) which are applied to Him. The 
Sunnis, curiously (although the Imami theologian 
Hisham b. al-Hakam [q.v.] had previously used the 
term in this sense, cf. Makalat, 222, ll. 1-5 and 369, Il. 
1-3), normally understand by szfat not the adjectives 
(for which they tend to reserve the term awsaf) but the 
corresponding substantives, in other words, those 
eternal ‘‘entities’’ from which God derives the said 
adjectives. Whence, on the part of the Sunnis, the 
assertion, astonishing at first sight, according to which 
the Mu‘tazila, since they deny the existence in God of 
such entities, ‘‘deny the szfat (op. cit., 483, Il. 2-7), 
whereas the Sunnis, for their part ’’affirm the szfat‘‘ 
(ibid., 170, |. 12) and call themselves ashab al-sifat 
(ibid., 171, ll. 12 and 16) or sifatiyya (cf. Milal, 145, Il. 
4-12). 

ae truth is that the simple solution proposed, 
among others, by al-Djubba’i did not eliminate all the 
problems. If the reason that God is, for all eternity, 
powerful, knowing, living, is nothing other than His 
very essence, then how is it to be explained that a uni- 
que, undifferentiated essence can give rise to distinct 
qualificatives? It is for this reason that Abi Hashim, 
son of al-Djubba’i, was to propose a solution of com- 
promise between pure and simple negation of the 
substantive attributes and their affirmation: the adjec- 
tives applied to God are not simple words applied 
directly to a pure and plain essence, they are each the 
expression of something other than the essence itself, 
which is a ‘‘state’’ (haf) of this essence; there is in 
God, for all eternity, a ‘‘fact-of-being-powerful’’ 
(kawnuhu kadir""), a ‘‘fact-of-being-knowing’’, etc., 
which legitimise the corresponding adjectives. With- 


out being veritable ‘‘existents’’ (this with the object of 
preserving the principle of divine uniqueness), these 
“*states’’ are nevertheless ontologically ‘‘real’’ 
(thabita), and are thus capable of founding objectively, 
and independently of one another, the adjectives 
which express them [see HAL in Suppl.]. But this 
thesis, as has been observed, was far from being a fac- 
tor of unanimity among the Muttazila, even among 
those of the ‘‘Djubba’1’’ line; while ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
accepted it, Abu ’l-Husayn al-Basri, on the other 
hand, vigorously opposed it. 

2. Among these eternal essences, linked to the 
divine essence, the existence of which is affirmed by 
the Sunni theologians, there are also the word of God 
and His will. Regarding the word, the Mu‘tazila do 
indeed uphold the doctrine of the created Kur’4n [see 
KALAM and KUR?AN]. For the majority of them, the 
Kur?4n is, in the technical sense of the term, an acci- 
dent (‘arad); like every word, it is made up of “‘letters 
serially arranged and sounds separately articulated’’ 
(hurif manzima wa-aswat mukatia‘a), which God creates 
in one or other corporeal framework (mahall). Regard- 
ing the will, the Djubba?is propound a singular thesis; 
according to them, God wishes through wills that He 
creates and which are, again, in the nature of ac- 
cidents, but which He could not create, they say, 
either in Himself (since God cannot be ‘‘a receptacle 
of casuals’’) nor in any body (since, henceforward, it 
is the body that would be wishing on account of these 
wills), and which therefore exist—in a manner con- 
trary to the normal rule, concerning accidents—/a ft 
mahall (cf. Gimaret-Monnot, 265, n. 3). It might be 
thought that the same conclusion would apply to the 
word: once God has created a word in a certain body, 
it is this body that would be speaking as a result; but 
the Djubba’is reply to this that a ‘‘speaker”’ is not ‘‘he 
in whom the word resides’’ (man kama bihi ’l-kalam) 
but “‘he who produces the word’? (man fa‘ala ’l-kalam) 
(cf. tbid., 267, and no. 13-14). As for Abu ’l-Kasim al- 
Balkhi, following al-Nazzim, he unequivocally 
denied the existence of a divine will in the sense of a 
specific entity; when we say that God ‘‘wills’’ His own 
acts, this simply means that He creates them; when 
we say that He ‘‘wills’’ the acts of men, this means 
that He commands them (zdid., 262-3). 

3. As much as the absolute uniqueness of God, the 
Mu‘tazila stress His absolute transcendence. By 
this it is to be understood fundamentally that, for 
them, God is not a body, and therefore is not to be at- 
tributed with any of the properties of a body, such as 
being localised, moving about, having a form, etc. 
Two principal consequences are entailed. The first is 
that all anthropomorphic representations of God are 
to be rejected; furthermore, any Kur?anic expression 
of this kind—the ‘‘hands’’ of God, His ‘‘eyes’’, His 
“*face’’, His “‘side’’—is to be understood only in a fig- 
urative sense: by the ‘‘hand’’ of God, His blessing 
(ni‘ma) is meant, by His ‘‘eye’’, His knowledge (cf. 
Makalat, 165, ll. 12-13; 195, ll. 13-15), by His ‘‘side’’, 
His command (amr) (ibid., 218, ll. 46), by His ‘‘face’’, 
His very essence (zb:d., 521, 1. 16). The second conse- 
quence is that God cannot be seen, in the literal sense 
of the term, either in this world or in the other, since 
only a body can be seen, all vision operating through 
contact between a ray (shu“a‘) emitted by the eye and 
the object that is seen (cf. ‘Abd al-Djabbar, al-Mughni, 
iv, 57, Il. 10-11; al-Djuwayni, al-Irshad, ed. Luciani, 
Paris 1938, 96, ll. 2-13). The Kur’4n, moreover, 
states explicitly of God that ‘‘vision does not com- 
prehend Him”? (é tudrikuhu ’l-absaru, vi, 103). It is 
true that it says elsewhere, regarding the elect on the 
Day of Resurrection: ‘‘faces, that day, will be resplen- 
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dent, looking at their Lord (ia rabbiha nazirat*")’’, 
LXXV, 22-3); but for the Mu‘tazila this second for- 
mula is to be interpreted as previously proposed by 
Mudjahid (cf. the commentary of al-Tabari): on the 
one hand, nazara here signifies not ‘‘to look at’’ but 
“to wait’; on the other, the proper complement of 
nazirat™ is not rabbiha, but a word implied, this being 
thawabi, so that the true meaning of the formula is: 
‘“‘waiting for the reward of their Lord”’ (cf. Sharh, 245, 
ll. 4-5; al-Ash‘ari, Luma‘, § 78). As for the hadith ac- 
cording to which the Prophet said to his Companions: 
‘‘On the day of resurrection, you will see (sa-tarawna) 
your Lord as you see the moon, on a night of full 
moon’’, if the Aadith is authentic, which is doubtful (cf. 
Gimaret-Monnot, 418, n. 40) the verb ‘‘to see’’ (ra°a) 
is to be understood here in a figurative sense (a type 
of which the Kur?a4n provides many examples), that 
is, as a synonym of ‘‘to be acquainted with’’ (‘alima) 
(cf. Mughni, iv, 231, ll. 4-17; Sharh 270, ll. 10-17). 

It is necessary, however, to observe closely in what 
sense the Mut*tazila understand this divine 
transcendence. Certainly, they adhere as firmly as 
members of any other school to the letter of the 
Kur’anic formula stating that ‘‘nothing is of His 
likeness’’ (XLII, 11). But what they basically under- 
stand by this, once more, is that God can have none 
of the characteristics of a body as such; that He has 
neither form, nor colour, nor length, nor breadth, nor 
height, that He cannot be said to be either mobile or 
immobile, that He has neither parts, nor members, 
etc. (cf. Makalat, 155-6). This does not mean that 
there is no resemblance, in any respect, between Him 
and His creatures. If such were the case, we would be 
unable to say anything of Him and we could only des- 
cribe Him negatively. Now God, because He is just 
(cf. below), has made it possible for us to know Him, 
with a positive knowledge which, here below, is ac- 
cessible to us only through reasoning. Consequently, 
it is on account of our experience of creatures, and on 
account of a necessary ‘‘analogy of the invisible to the 
visible’’ (haml al-gha7ib ala ’l-shahid) that we can know, 
first, that God exists (because we know that here 
below everything which comes into being implies that 
someone makes it come into being), subsequently that 
He merits certain adjectives: ‘‘powerful’’, because 
every agent (and God is known to us first as such, as 
creator) is necessarily powerful; ‘‘knowing’’, because 
He performs acts ‘‘skilfully executed”’ (af<al muhkama), 
or whoever is capable of producing such acts is 
necessarily knowing; and so forth. All the adjectives 
which we apply to God, we first become aware of 
them in this visible world (ft ?-sha@hid), and it is in the 
same sense that we apply them to God as to man; just 
as what is proof for us is likewise proof for Him (cf. 
Gimaret, Théories de l’acte humain en théologie musulmane, 
Paris 1980, 281-2). 

II. Concerning the justice of God, and the 
doctrine that He wills and does only that which 
is good. 

The principle of the necessary justice of God is not 
only one of the characteristic dogmas of Mu‘tazila, it 
may be said without exaggeration to be their fun- 
damental dogma. Even more than afl al-‘adl wa ’l- 
tawhid, they are and they call themselves, in brief, ah/ 
al-‘adl (cf. Mughni, iv, 139, 1. 4; vii, 3, 1. 15; viii, 3, 
1. 4; xiii, 4. 1. 17: Milal, 57, 1. 7). 

While no Muslim theologian, of whatever persua- 
sion, has ever asserted the contrary and described 
God as ‘‘unjust’’, it is the manner in which the 
Muttazila conceive this necessary justice of God that 
characterises them. For one such as al-Ash‘ari, God is 
necessarily just whatever He does; He would be so 


even if He acted in a contrary fashion. God, according 
to al-Ash‘ari, is not subject to any rule; rules are ap- 
plied only to us, on account of the Law which God has 
imposed upon us. For the Mu‘tazila, on the other 
hand (and here again there is a form of ‘‘analogy of 
the invisible to the visible’), God is subject, in this 
respect, to the same laws which apply to man; that 
which is just or unjust for us—i.e., that which our 
reason, for its part, tells us to be so—is the same for 
God. This is why, from the Mut‘tazili point of view, 
the necessary justice of God is not only fact, it is for 
Him a permanent obligation; in the name of His 
justice, God is required to act in such-and-such a 
fashion, since otherwise He would be unjust. Whence 
arises the question which the Mu‘tazila were constant- 
ly debating (a question which, for al-Ash‘ari, would 
be quite meaningless), which is whether God has the 
power to be unjust, or, in a broader sense, to act bad- 
ly; this is a question with no satisfactory answer, 
since, whether the answer be affirmative or negative, 
either the justice of God, or his omnipotence, will be 
compromised. 

The necessary justice of God first of all excludes any 
notion of predestination; it would be unjust on the 
part of God, say the Mu‘tazila, to decide in advance 
the fate of every man in the Hereafter and to ordain 
that one will be saved and another damned, without 
either having merited this by his actions. It is for 
humans to decide their future lot, according to 
whether they choose to believe or not to believe, to 
obey or to disobey the Law. God would be unjust if 
He Himself were to determine faith or disbelief, the 
fact that some are ‘‘well guided’’ and_ others 
“‘astray’’. It is true that the Kur’an states that God 
“Jeads astray (yudillu) whom He wills and guides 
(yahdi) whom He wills’’ (XIV, 4; XVI, 93, etc.). But 
these terms can be interpreted otherwise than envis- 
aged by the proponents of predestination. Either, by 
“‘to guide’’ it is to be understood that God ‘‘shows 
and makes clearly seen’’ where the truth is, in which 
case it will be said that He ‘‘guides’’ all men equally 
(otherwise He would be unjust). Or, if His 
““guidance’’ applies only to the believers, given that it 
can only intervene following the free choice which the 
latter have taken to believe, this could signify either 
that God ‘‘says and judges’’ that they are ‘‘well guid- 
ed’’, or indeed (the interpretation preferred by al- 
Djubba’1) that in the other world, God will ‘‘guide’’ 
them on the road to Paradise, hada having, in this con- 
text, the sense of ‘‘to reward’’ (cf. Makalat, 260 ll. 
9-10). Conversely, when the Kur’an says that God 
“leads astray’’, this can only concern those who, of 
their own accord, have chosen ‘‘to go astray’’, and 
this means either that God ‘‘says and judges’’ that 
they are ‘‘astray’’ (op. cit., 261, ll. 10-11) or (again the 
preference of al-Djubba7i) that in the Hereafter, he 
will ‘‘lead them astray’’ far from the road to Paradise 
in order to lead them to Hell, adalla consequently 
having the sense of ‘‘to punish’’ (ébid., 262, ll. 1-4). 
As for those other Kur’anic formulae where it is said 
that God has ‘‘set a seal’’ (khatama, taba‘a) on the 
hearts of the unbelievers, al-Djubba’t, for his part, 
took this quite literally, in the sense of a ‘‘mark’’ 
(stma, Salama) made by God on the hearts in question, 
so that on the Last Day the angels will be capable of 
distinguishing unbelievers from believers. 

Not only must God leave to men the freedom of 
choosing between belief and disbelief, and thus 
deciding their future lot, but it is further necessary 
that He gives to all the same means of believing, that 
He offers them all the same ‘“‘aid’’. Curiously, it was 
a Muttazili, Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir, who expressed the 
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contrary notion that God, if He wished, could make 
all men believe (but He does not do so); that ‘‘He has 
available to Him a grace (éutf/) such that, if He pro- 
duced it in one whom He knows ought not to believe, 
the latter would believe’’ (Makalat, 246, ll. 3-4 and 
573, Il. 9-11). This thesis, which only Dja‘far b. Harb 
subsequently took seriously, was rejected—quite 
logically—by all the rest of the school (zbid., 247, Il. 
3-14 and 574, ll. 4-7). The Djubba’is did, indeed, re- 
tain the term, but distorted the sense. There does ex- 
ist, according to them, a divine ‘‘grace’’, or rather 
“‘graces’’ of all kinds, such that, through them, men 
are led, or helped, to believe (thus the intelligence that 
God gives them, the ‘‘clear proofs’? by which He 
makes Himself known to them, the prophets whom 
He sends to them, etc.); but there can be no question, 
as implied by the thesis of Bishr, of seeing here a pure 
favour which God, arbitrarily, would grant to some 
and withhold from others; God, in the name of His 
justice, is bound to grant these ‘‘graces’’ to all equal- 
ly, since otherwise it would have to be admitted that 
He deliberately wills the perdition (fasad) of those to 
whom He denies them, a notion that cannot be con- 
ceived (cf. Mughni, xiii, 116 ff.). 

This same justice of God likewise implies that men 
have control over their voluntary acts, in other words, 
they are themselves the producers of them; this princi- 
ple contradicts the thesis of the ‘‘coercionists’’ (al- 
mudjbira), according to which these acts are created in 
them by God. Only such an autonomy of the human 
agent can justify the fact that in this world God im- 
poses a law upon him, and that in the next he will be 
rewarded or punished according to whether he has ob- 
served it or not. Obligation and sanction can only be 
understood in reference to a responsible being; now, 
according to Mu‘tazili thinking, the only one authen- 
tically responsible for an act is the one who is the 
author of it in the full sense of the term, who, there- 
fore, ‘‘makes it to be’’ (yuhdithuhu, yidjiduhu). To 
claim—as do the adherents of the theory of kasb 
[q.v. ]—that man can be in some way the agent, or the 
one responsible for an act, without causing it to be, is 
meaningless. 

While God does not create the voluntary human 
act, He does at least create in the man the power 
(kudra, istita‘a) corresponding to this act. But it could 
not be the case, as thought by these same adherents of 
kasb, of a power which only comes into being when the 
act is put into effect, which God would create simulta- 
neously with this act. For the Mu‘tazila, the notion of 
power is linked to that of free choice (ckhttyar), itself 
implied, once again, by the principle of divine justice. 
One who has power is recognised by the faculty which 
he has of ‘‘not choosing that for which he has power’’ 
(Mughni, viii, 188, 1. 10). A typical formula of al- 
Djubba’i, as of his son Abu Hashim, was that 
‘whoever has the power of a thing can equally well do 
it or not do it’’ (min hakki *l-kadir “ala ’l-shay? an yasthha 
an yafalahu wa-an (a yaf<alahu, ibid., ix, 73, ll. 8-10). In 
other words, every power is equally the power of an 
act and of its opposite (kudrat™ ‘alayh wa-‘ala diddih, 
Moakalat, 230, ll. 12-13). Hence, the power cannot be 
other than prior to the act; if it were concomitant with 
it, owing to the fact that it is at the same time the 
power of an act and of its opposite, its coming into 
being would entail the simultaneous realisation of op- 
posites, which cannot be. On this question of the 
priority (or non-priority) of the power in relation to 
the act, Mu‘tazila and Sunnis are opposed, the 
Kur’an itself being invoked in support of both 
arguments (cf., for example, Luma‘, ch. vi). 

Naturally, it is the duty of God to create in us the 
powers necessary for the fulfilment of acts which His 


law imposes upon us. Any form of obligation to the 
impossible (taklif ma la yujak) would be contrary to His 
justice. The powers in question are specifically among 
those ‘‘graces’’ which He is required to grant to all 
those subject to the Law. 

Finally, in the next world, God must of necessity 
reward those who have merited His reward, and 
punish those who have merited His punishment. 
There is no doubt that He has the ability to pardon; 
the Kuran states that He ‘‘pardons whom He wills 
and punishes whom He wills (II, 284; III, 129, etc.). 
In fact, there is no possibility that He will pardon 
anyone who has not merited His pardon; pardon is 
only conceivable where there has previously been 
repentance on the part of the unbeliever or the sinner 
(inna “l-maghfira bi-sharti ‘l-tawba, says ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar, Mutashabth al-Kur’an, ed. ‘A. Zarzir, Cairo 
1969, 596, |. 13). Similarly, only sinners who have 
already repented will be able, on the Day of Judg- 
ment, to benefit from the intercession of the Prophet 
(Sharh, 688, 1. 3). Conversely, God is required to par- 
don the man who repents; ‘‘accepting repentance’’, 
so long as it is sincere, is for Him an obligation (kabul 
al-tawba wadjib; cf. Mughni, xiv, 377, ll. 6 ff.). It is like- 
wise out of the question that God will punish those 
who have not merited it, since ‘‘to punish someone 
when there has not been an offence (on his part) is in- 
justice’ (Shark, 477, ll. 15-16). This applies in par- 
ticular to young children (aia), irresponsible beings; 
it is inconceivable that God would punish the children 
of idolaters (atfal al-mushrikin) for the sins of their 
fathers (bid., 477, 1. 8). All suffering inflicted by God, 
in this world or in the next, must be merited; if such 
is not the case (thus in particular the sufferings ex- 
perienced in this world by children and animals) God 
will be obliged to grant, either here below, or in the 
next world, a compensation (‘“iwad) commensurate 
with the suffering experienced (cf. Gimaret-Monnot, 
281-3). 

Such are the manifold implications of the Mu‘tazili 
principle of divine ‘‘justice’’, interpreted stricto sensu. 
But the Mut‘tazila, as already indicated, also under- 
stand this term in a much wider sense, as meaning 
that God only wills or does that which is (morally) 
good (hasan), and He is necessarily exempt from any 
act which is (morally) bad (munazzah ‘an kull kabih). 
These notions of good and bad are interpreted in the 
same way as the notion of ‘‘justice’’ in the narrow 
sense; it is always a question, for the Muttazila, of 
that which we ourselves judge to be so, God, here too, 
being subject to the same rules which apply to us. 
There exists objective good and bad, acknowledged as 
such by every being endowed with reason. Thus, our 
reason makes us spontaneously recognise as acts bad 
in themselves injustice, deceit, ingratitude; all the 
more so is God aware of evil, since, by nature, He is 
omniscient. Moreover it cannot be imagined that He 
has the need to commit such acts, since, also by 
nature, He is devoid of need (ghani). We are thus 
assured, according to al-Djubba’i, that God is in- 
capable of doing evil, by virtue of the principle that 
anyone who recognises an act as bad, and does not 
need to commit it (and knows that he does not need, 
which is also the case), necessarily does not commit it 
(cf. Mughni, vi/a, 207. ll. 1-7). It is true that according 
to the same principle, it could be supposed that God 
does not do good either, since He does not need to do 
it! Against such an objection, al-Djubba’i and his suc- 
cessors set out to show that a good act, even on the 
part of man, can be performed for the sake of its own 
goodness (/i-husnih fakat), without need on the part of 
its agent (op. cit., 223, Il. 17 ff.). 

The fact that God is exempt from any evil act im- 
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plies in particular that He is ‘‘wise’’ (Aakim) and not 
“*foolish’’ (safth). This means essentially that, of 
necessity, He acts for a certain motive, towards a cer- 
tain end, since otherwise His action would be a ‘‘vain 
act’’ (Sabath); now the vain act is, in itself, among the 
morally evil acts spontaneously acknowledged as such 
(op. cit., 61, 9). Consequently, if God has created men 
and imposed a Law upon them, it is because He had 
a reason to do so, and the next task is to show, as is 
done by, among others, ‘Abd al-Djabbar, how God 
has been ‘‘wise’’ in creating His creatures (wadjh al- 
hikma fi *btida*ihi ’l-khalk), then in imposing obligation 
upon them (wadjh al-hikma fi ’l-taklif) (Mughni, xi, 58, 
1. 16 and 134, 1. 1). What then is this end? It cannot 
be self-interest, since in this case too God is devoid of 
need. Nor could it be conceived that God has created 
men and imposed a Law upon them with the sole ob- 
ject of tormenting them, which would be pure in- 
justice. Consequently, the only motive which could, 
in this respect, determine divine action is the benefit, 
the good (salah) of creatures. ‘‘All the Mu‘tazila’’, ac- 
cording to al-Ash‘ari, ‘‘agree in saying that God has 
created men for their advantage (li-yanfa‘ahum)’’ 
(Makalat, 251, 1. 4). Similarly, it is for their good that 
He has imposed a Law upon them, with the object of 
enabling them thereby to accede to the sublime form 
of happiness, which is the reward consecutive upon a 
pain endured (cf. Mughni, xi, 387, 1. 10 and 393, 1. 2). 
Some Mu‘tazilis even considered that, from all points 
of view and in all circumstances, God does for men 
what is to their greatest advantage (al-aslah lahum) 
(otherwise, if He were to deny them any advantage, 
this would imply that He is ‘‘avaricious’’, and avarice 
is a sin); thus Abu ’l-Hudhayl, al-Nazzam, and subse- 
quently and in particular Abu ’l-K4sim al-Balkhi and 
the ‘‘Baghdadis’’, for whom God is obliged to do for 
men that which is to their greatest advantage both ‘‘in 
their future life and their terrestrial life’’ (f¢ dinihim 
wa-dunyahum), a principle applying to the poor as to 
the rich, to the sick as to the healthy (cf. al-Mufid, 
Awail al-makalat, Nadjaf 1393/1973, 64, Il. 4-5; al- 
Djuwayni, Irshad, 165, 1, ll. 12-14). The Djubba’is do 
not go so far, and oppose on this point the theses of 
the ashab al-aslah (cf. Mughni, xiv, 56 ff.). But they 
agree with them as regards life in the Hereafter: for all 
Mu‘tazilis—with the minor exception of Bishr b. al- 
Mu‘tamir and his few supporters—God necessarily 
does (i.e. has an obligation to do) for men al-aslah 
lahum fi dinihim; it cannot be conceived that He does 
not grant to them all that they need in order to fulfil 
the obligations which He imposes on them, in other 
words, all the ‘‘graces’’ (altaf) which He can bestow 
on them (cf. Makalat, 247, ll. 5-8 and 248, Il. 1-3). 
God, in any event, could not will their ‘‘perdition’’. 
For this same reason, al-Djubba7i went so far as to say 
that God is obliged to keep an unbeliever alive, if He 
knows that, in this case, the latter will become a 
believer (cf. especially the commentary of Abi Dja‘far 
al-Tast on Kur’4n, VI, 27; it was on this last point, 
with regard to the notorious problem of the ‘‘three 
brothers’’, that al-Ash‘ari, originally a disciple of al- 
Djubba’t, broke with him; cf. Gimaret-Monnot, 313). 

Finally, because He cannot will the perdition of 
men, it is not possible that God should will of them 
that which leads them thither, i.e. their disbelief and 
their sins. God wills of men only their good acts. (On 
the debate between Mu‘tazilis and Sunnis on this 
issue, cf. Gimaret, in SJ, xl and xli.) 

III. The definition of faith and the lot of the 
sinful Muslim. 

The point hardly needs stressing, since the 
Mu‘tazila are clearly distinguished from the other 


schools only by the definition which, following WaAsil 
b. SAta?, they apply to the sinful Muslim (i.e. guilty 
of a serious offence, sahib al-kabira). For them, as for 
the Hanbalis and other ashab al-hadith, faith is not only 
adherence to the dogma of Islam but includes 
“‘works’’; they most often define it as ‘‘the totality of 
acts of obedience (to God)’’ (dami* al-ta‘at), the only 
point of disagreement between them being as to 
whether acts which are simply recommended (nawajil) 
constitute a part of this or not (cf. Makalat, 266-9). 
This is why, according to them, if it is inappropriate 
to describe the sinful Muslim as fafir (since this can 
only be said of one whose beliefs contradict the dogma 
of Islam, one, for example, who maintains that God 
is ‘‘the third of three’), it is likewise inappropriate to 
describe him as mu?min, all the more so, according to 
al-Djubba’i, since on account of the Revelation, 
mu?min has become a laudatory term (ism al-madh), 
whereas the sinner, on account of his sin, deserves on- 
ly censure (cf. Sharh, 701, ll. 17ff.). This does not 
mean that, in the Hereafter, the sinful Muslim will 
not deserve just as much as the unbeliever to dwell for 
eternity in Hell (except that his punishment there will 
be less severe). As a result of this, it is said, al-Ash‘ari 
regarded the Muttazila as ‘‘effeminate Kharidjites”’ 
(makhanith al-khawarid]), because, like the Kharidjites, 
they consign the sinful Muslim to eternal Hell, with- 
out daring however, like them, to describe him ex- 
plicitly as ‘‘unbelieving’’. (In fact, as has been 
observed, not all were of this opinion; there were also, 
even during the ‘‘second period’, Murdji’a 
Mu‘tazila for whom the possibility existed that the 
punishment of sinners might not be permanent.) 

IV. Mutazili rationalism. 

It is quite legitimate to consider the Mu‘tazila as 
“‘rationalists’’. It is, however, necessary to show 
precisely what is to be understood by this term, and 
in what respect their rationalism is specific. 

They are clearly not rationalists in the sense of 
those who claim to formulate a system solely by the 
exercise of reason, independent of all revelation. As 
has been well underlined by A. Amin, the Mu‘tazila 
are not philosophers (even though, in many regards, 
their speculations touch on_ philosophy), but 
theologians. Intimately involved in the internal 
debates of Islam, they reckon (just as their adversaries 
do!) to represent the true orthodoxy, in other words, 
what they consider, as Muslims, to be the correct in- 
terpretation of the Kur’anic revelation. 

But the Mu‘tazila are incontestably rationalists, in 
the true sense of the term, in that they consider that 
certain awarenesses are accessible to man by means of 
his intelligence alone, in the absence of, or prior to, 
any revelation. First, in the strictly theological do- 
main, they say that God can be known to us through 
reasoning; it is, furthermore, only in this fashion that 
here below we can know Him (and this is why, ac- 
cording to them, the first of the obligations laid upon 
man is specifically reasoning to know God), Not only 
does reason enable us to establish that God exists, in 
the capacity of a creator (since this world has begun 
to exist, and everything which begins to exist implies 
that someone has brought it into being), it also in- 
forms us concerning His nature: that He is powerful 
(because every agent is necessarily powerful), wise (in 
that He is the author of acts ‘‘skilfully executed’), liv- 
ing (because one who is powerful and wise is 
necessarily so), endowed with hearing and sight 
(because every living being free of disabilities is 
capable of perceiving); that He is not a body; that He 
is self-sufficient (ghani); that He is just and cannot do 
or will anything other than what is good; etc. It is only 
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once it has been shown—by reasoning, again—that 
Muhammad is authentically the Messenger of God (in 
that his credentials are proved by miracles), that the 
Kur’anic revelation can be taken into account. This 
revelation can, in fact, only confirm that which 
reason has established; there can be no contradictions 
between one and the other. Such contradictions as 
there are are only apparent, and can be resolved by an 
appropriate interpretation (¢a°wil) of the revealed text: 
this applies, as has been observed, to all the Kur°anic 
formulae which could give the impression that God 
has a body similar to ours, that He is situated in a cer- 
tain direction, that He can move from place to place, 
or that He can be seen, and to anything which ap- 
parently challenges the principle of divine justice. It is 
not, of course, the case that the revelation teaches us 
nothing that our reason has not already discovered: it 
is through the revelation that we know that God has 
imposed a Law upon men, that He will resurrect 
them, that He will reward and punish others. It re- 
mains true that all these facts, not demonstrable in- 
itially, must themselves correspond, according to their 
modalities, to the exigencies of reason, especially 
where the principle of ‘ad/ is involved. 

But the truth is that, on this point, the Mu‘tazila do 
not differ fundamentally from the rival theological 
schools. All, essentially, proceed in the same fashion, 
and it is in fact the entirety of kalam (i.e. the theology 
of the mutakallimin) which should, by this reckoning, 
be termed ‘“‘rationalist’’. The Mu‘tazila simply gave 
the example, opened the way (whether theology as a 
science was really born with them, as they claim, is a 
point which remains open to discussion). The Sunni 
theologians also considered that the existence of God 
is known to us through reasoning, and by no other 
means. Thus the well-known argument first devised, 
it is said, by Abu ’l-Hudhay] (according to Sharh, 95, 
Il. 9-12), demonstrating the existence of God by 
means of the principle of the ‘‘adventitiousness’’ of 
substances (Audith al-djawahir), itself demonstrated by 
the adventitiousness of accidents, was adopted with 
alacrity by all Ash‘art and Maturidi theologians. Just 
like the Mu‘tazila, the Sunni theologians are at pains 
to interpret the Kur’an in their own fashion, such that 
it accords with their doctrinal positions. It may cer- 
tainly be reckoned that in a number of cases the 
Mu‘tazila do greater violence to the letter of the 
Kur’anic text (for example in the interpretation of 
huda and idlal), but this is simply because the Kur?an, 
in its literality, is in general supportive of Sunni 
theses. 

Something else which may legitimately be seen as 
an element of ‘‘rationalism’’ is the formulation by the 
Mu‘tazila of a substantial system for explaining the 
world and mankind which, essentially, owes nothing 
to the Kur’an, but much—initially—to fragments of 
Greek philosophy, and later, and more significantly, 
to their own speculations: the conception of bodies as 
agglomerates of atoms, the distinction between 
substance and accident, the explanation of all 
phenomena belonging to the physical world through 
the inherence of accidents in the atoms of which 
bodies are constituted; then, in this context, the ge- 
nuinely ‘‘philosophical’’ project seeking to define, for 
example, location and movement; to establish the 
cause of the immobility of the earth, the nature of fire, 
or whether such a thing as a void exists in the 
universe; to understand the modalities of perception 
through the eye and through the ear; to consider how 
to define man (insén); what is to be understood by rath 
and nafs; what are the different forms of will, and 
whether desire and hope should be included among 


them; etc. For modern tastes, it is here, without 
doubt, that Mu‘tazili literature appears at its most in- 
teresting and most original. But in this case also, such 
considerations have not remained exclusively 
characteristic of this school; the Sunni theologians, as 
already mentioned, adopted them as a whole for their 
own purposes, and this may furthermore be seen as a 
characteristic of kalam in general. Possibly such mat- 
ters simply hold, for the Mu‘tazila, a more important 
status; there seems little likelihood in finding, in all 
Sunni theological literature, a work exclusively 
devoted to the ‘‘rules of substances and accidents’’, as 
is the case with the Tadhkira ft ahkdm al-djawahir wa ’t- 
a‘vad of Ibn Mattawayh (partial, and seriously flawed 
edition by S. N. Lutf and F. B. ‘Awn, Cairo 1975). 
But it is sufficient to glance, for example, at what re- 
mains of the Shamil of al-Djuwayni to gain an impres- 
sion of the interest taken by the latter in these issues. 

On this point, as on the preceding, the rift is not be- 
tween Muttazila and Sunnis taken as homogeneous 
wholes, but between those who accept the methods, 
problems and vocabulary of the ‘i/m al-kalam and those 
who reject them, such as the Hanbalis in the first in- 
stance (which is not however true for the ka@i Abii 
Yala? Ibn al-Farra? {g.v.], as consummate a 
mutakallim as al-Djuwayni) or those who, in the very 
midst of the Ash‘ari school (including for example 
Abu Bakr al-Bayhaki [¢.v.]), maintain loyalty to the 
inspiration of the ashkab al-hadith. 

Where there is a rationalism exclusive to the 
Mu‘tazila, it is in the sphere of ethics. For them, as 
has been observed, man is also capable of knowing by 
his reason alone that which is morally good or evil. 
Spontaneously, they say, he recognises as evil acts in- 
justice, deceit, ingratitude; and recognises as 
obligatory the deed of repaying a debt, keeping 
himself clear of harm (daf al-darar ‘an nafsiht), or 
showing thankfulness towards a benefactor (whereby 
all are obliged to adore God, the supreme Benefactor, 
adoration representing the highest form of 
thankfulness). In this context also, the revelation can 
only confirm that which our reason tells us. Of course, 
the latter is not sufficient to make us aware of 
everything that is evil (i.e. forbidden), nor everything 
that is obligatory; only the revealed Law can inform 
us that it is obligatory, for example, to perform a 
prayer to God, according to a certain ritual, five times 
a day, or that it is forbidden to eat and drink during 
the days of Ramadan. It could even be supposed that 
there is a contradiction here between revelation and 
reason, bearing in mind that, spontaneously, reason 
makes us recognise as evil (because arduous, therefore 
harmful) the exercise of the rituals of prayer, and con- 
versely obligatory (because it removes harm) the act of 
eating and drinking when one is hungry or thirsty. 
But, in fact, reason understands without difficulty the 
necessity to undergo a minor harm, as a means of 
avoiding the major harm which is the punishment 
promised by God to those who disobey Him. In this 
manner, even the prescriptions of the Law have a ra- 
tional basis; if our reason were capable of knowing by 
itself that the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of a certain 
act would earn the torments of Hell for all eternity, it 
would necessarily know, by itself, that the act in ques- 
tion is either evil or obligatory (cf. Gimaret-Monnot, 
270-1). 

On this last point, the Mu‘tazila are, for once, very 
clearly in disagreement with the Ash‘ari theologians. 
For al-Ash‘ari, the sole foundation of good and evil, 
in all respects, is the revealed Law; that which God 
commands is obligatory, that which He permits good, 
that which He forbids evil. If deceit is morally evil, it 
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is because God has declared it so; if He had declared 
it good, it would be good (cf. Luma‘, § 171). However, 
not all Sunnis shared this opinion; in this respect, al- 
MaAturidi and a large number of his supporters main- 
tained a position comparable to that of the Mu‘tazila 
(see al-Maturidi, K. al-Tawhid, ed. F. Kholeif, Beirut 
1970, 178, 1. 16; al-Pazdawi, K. Usiul al-din, ed. H. 
Linss, Cairo 1383/1963, 207, Il. 9-13). 

Bibliography: Over the past thirty years, with a 
quantity of new sources becoming available, studies 
relating to Muttazilism have progressed con- 
siderably, and given rise to a large number of 
publications, which cannot possibly be listed here in 
an exhaustive manner. A number of important 
references have already been indicated in the course 
of the article. 

There does not yet exist a comprehensive study, 
taking account of recent gains in knowledge, of the 
history and doctrines of Mu‘tazilism, with the ex- 
ception of the substantial article by J. van Ess in The 
Encyclopedia of Religion, New York 1987, x, 220-9. 
The works of Z. Djar Allah (al-Mu‘tazila, Cairo 
1947) and A.N. Nader (Le systéme philosophique des 
mu‘tazila, Beirut 1956) are out of date. The books 
by J. van Ess, Une lecture a rebours de l’histoire du 
mu‘tazilisme, Paris 1984, and Theologie und Gesellschaft 
im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, Berlin-New York 
1991, relate only to the ’’first period‘‘ (as far as Ibn 
al-Rawandi), and is in the form of a simple outline 
of what the author expects to develop, and eventual- 
ly correct, in his Geschichte der frithen islamischen 
Theologie. 

The most important sources concerning the 
history of Mu‘tazilism are the works of fabakat‘ 
devoted to this school. The Tabakat al-Mu‘tazila‘ 
drawn from the K. al-Munya wa ’l-amal of the Zaydi 
Imam Ahmad b. Yahya b. al-Murtada (d. 
840/1437) and published by S. Diwald-Wilzer 
(Beirut-Wiesbaden 1961) are a recasting (some- 
times flawed) of those which figure in the K. Sharh 
al-‘uyin of al-Hakim al-Djushami, themselves 
derived from a work of ‘Abd al-Djabbar entitled 
Fadl al-t‘tizal wa-tabakat al-mu‘tazila. F. Sayyid pub- 
lished (posthumously) in Tunis in 1393/1974, under 
the same title, a volume comprising: 1. the chapter 
of the Makalat al-Islamiyyin of Abu ’l-Kasim al- 
Balkhi which concerns the Mu‘tazila; 2. the entire 
text of the book of ‘Abd al-Djabbar (or the first ten 
tabakat); and 3. the section of the Sharh al-‘uyun of al- 
Djushami dealing with the later period (or fabakat 11 
and 12). 

The very valuable chapter of the Fihrist of Ibn al- 
Nadim on the Mu‘tazila is almost entirely missing 
in the Flugel edition, it is to be found in the more 
recent edition of R. Tadjaddud, Tehran 1971. 

Regarding the study of doctrines, a fundamental 
source (for the ‘‘first period’’) remains the Makalat 
al-Islamiyyin of al-Ash‘art (2nd ed. Ritter, 
Wiesbaden 1963). The chapter of the Makalat of al- 
Balkhi, mentioned above, is remarkably succinct in 
this respect. The information given in the K. al- 
Milal wa ’l-nihal of al-Shahrastani is the object of 
substantial critical annotation in D. Gimaret and 
G. Monnot, Shahrastani, Livre des religions et des sectes, 
i, Louvain-Paris 1986 (see especially pp. 177-289). 

On Djubba’i’s theses, the most accessible source 
is the compendium already mentioned (and to 
which the present article refers under the abbrevia- 
tion Sharh) by the Zaydi Imam Mankdim Shashdiw, 
which is a collection of lecture notes (¢a‘lik) on the 
Sharh al-usiil al-khamsa of the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar; 
this work, published under the same title of Sharh al- 


usil al-khamsa by SA. K. SUthman, Cairo 1965, was 

erroneously attributed by the latter to ‘Abd al- 

Djabbar himself (on this faulty attribution, see 

Gimaret, in Annales Islamologiques, xv {1979]}). Of 

the enormous theological corpus of ‘Abd al- 

Djabbar, al-Mughni fi abwab al-tawhid wa ‘I-‘ad!, not 

all has been preserved; of the twenty volumes which 

it comprised, only fourteen figure in the Cairo edi- 
tion (1960-5). For the missing sections, a substitute 
may be found in al-Madjma‘ ft ’l-Muhit bi ’l-taklif by 

Ibn Mattawayh, a paraphrase of the Muhit of ‘Abd 

al-Djabbar (two volumes published, Beirut 1965 

and 1981). 

Among the works concerning ‘Abd al-Djabbar or 
the Djubba’i school in general, three deserve par- 
ticular attention: G.F. Hourani, Islamic rationalism, 
the ethics of ‘Abd al-Jabbér, Oxford 1971; J.R.T.M. 
Peters, God’s created speech, a study in the speculative 
theology of the Mu‘tazili Qadi |-Qudat Abi |-Hasan ‘Abd 
al- Jabbar bn Ahmad al-Hamadani, Leiden 1976; R.M. 
Frank, Beings and their attributes, the teaching of the 
Basrian school of the Mu‘tazila in the classical period, 
Albany 1978. 

It may be noted in conclusion that, as a result of 
the progress of studies since the inception of the new 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, some of the articles published 
in the earliest instalments are no longer up to date, 
and therefore it is recommended that, for the 
authors concerned, the more recent Encyclopedia 
Tranica (London 1985-) should also be consulted. 
This applies in particular to ‘Abd al-Djabbar and 
Abu ’I-Kasim al-Balkhi. (D. GimareET) 
AL-MUS‘TAZILA, the name given by al-Mas‘tdi 

(Muridj, § 2226) to a group of four extremist Shi‘t 
(ghulat) sub-sects. This same author divides the 
ghulat into two categories each with four subdivisions: 
on one hand, the Muhammadiyya [q.v.], also known 
as the Mimiyya (sc. the initial of Muhammad); and 
on the other, the Mu‘tazila or ‘Alawiyya (and vars.). 
These last also deified Muhammad and ‘Ali but invert 
the hierarchy and place ‘Ali first (whence their name 
of SAyniyya), make Muhammad the envoy of his son- 
in-law and blame him for having preached in his own 
name; this is why they are further called Dhammiyya 
(9.2. : (Ev.) 

AL-MU‘TAZZ BI ’LLAH, Asi ‘Asp ALLAH 
Munammap B. Dya‘rar, ‘Abbasid caliph, reigned 
252-5/866-9, and son of the earlier caliph al- 
Mutawakkil [q.v.] by his favourite slave concubine 
Kabiha. 

The reign of al-Mu‘tazz’s predecessor, his cousin 
al-Musta‘in (9.v.], ended in strife and violence stirred 
up by the Turkish guards in Samarra. Al-Musta‘in 
was forced to abdicate at Baghdad, and on 4 Muhar- 
ram 252/25 January 866, al-Mu‘tazz, having been 
brought out of jail, was hailed as caliph. The first part 
of the succession arrangements envisaged towards the 
end of his life by al-Mutawakkil, that his sons al- 
Mu‘tazz and al-Mu’ayyad should succeed after his 
other son al-Muntasir [g.v.], was thus realised; but the 
treacherous new caliph now proceeded to break his 
pledge of safety for the ex-caliph al-Musta‘in, having 
him murdered at al-Katil at Samarra in Shawwal 
252/October-November 866, and he also killed his 
brother Ibrahim al-Mu?ayyad after forcibly compel- 
ling him to renounce his succession rights. With the 
aid of his vizier and former secretary, Ahmad b. 
Isra7il, he further succeeded in reducing the influence 
of the Turkish generals Wasif and Bugha al-Saghir— 
the former was killed by rebellious Turkish troops, 
clamouring for pay, in 253/867, and the latter killed 
by the caliph’s own orders in the following year—and 
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he sent off the chief of the barid system, Musa b. 
Bugha al-Kabir, to Hamadan (253/867). 

However, Turkish influence in the state revived in 
255/869 under Salih b. Wasif and Ba?ikbak, whilst 
that of the Tahirid governors and commanders of the 
guard in Baghdad [see TAHtRIps] declined under 
Sulayman b. ‘Abd Allah, inferior in capability to his 
brother ‘Ubayd Allah, whose dismissal the suspicious 
caliph had procured. Salih was now able to set aside 
the vizier Ahmad b. Isra’il. The clamour of the 
Turkish soldiery for more pay could not be satisfied 
by the caliph; and at the end of Radjab 255/mid-July 
869, al-Mu‘tazz was deposed by a combination of the 
Turks, the Farghanans and the Maghariba. He died 
of ill-treatment three days later (2 Sha‘ban 255/16 
July 869) at the age of 24, and the Turks now raised 
to the throne al-Wathik’s son Muhammad al- 
Muhtadi [¢. v.]. 

The insecurity of al-Mu‘tazz’s four-and-a-half 
years’ reign and his inability to master events in 
Baghdad and Samarra allowed the process of the 
attenuation of caliphal power in the provinces to pro- 
ceed apace. His reign marks the beginning of what 
was in effect autonomy for Egypt under Ahmad b. 
Tali (q.v.] (254/868); Kharidji revolts in al-Djazira 
and the Mawsil region; the opening phases of the 
Zandj {q.v.] rebellion in the neighbourhood of Basra; 
‘Alid outbreaks in the Hidjaz under the Hasanid 
Isma‘il b. Yisuf and in Tabaristan under the Zaydi 
al-Hasan b. Zayd b. Muhammad [9.v.J; and above 
all, the advance into southern Persia of the Saffarid 
Ya‘kab b. al-Layth [g.v.], although it was not until 
after al-Mu‘tazz’s death that Ya‘kib penetrated 
through Fars into ‘Irak itself and almost overthrew the 
caliphate in Baghdad [see DaYR AL-‘AKUL]. 

Bibliography: Ya‘kibi, Ta’rikh, ii, 593, 595, 

603, 610-16; Tabari, iii, 1394-1403, 1473, 1485 ff., 

1502-4, 1507, 1542-1712, tr. G. Saliba, The crists of 

the ‘Abbasid caliphate, Albany 1985, 2-3, 6-7, 34-165; 

Mas‘idi, Muridj, vii, 193, 273, 304-5, 364-79, 393- 

405 = §§ 2876, 2957, 2995, 3057-74, 3090-3108; 

idem, Tanbih, 363-5, tr. 466-8; Aghani, see Guidi, 

Tables alphabétiques, s.v.; K. al-‘Uytin wa ’l-hada*ik, 

577-83; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, vii, 95, 103-5, 

112-13, 141 ff., 167-74, 178-84, 186-9, 195-8; Ibn 

Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawat al-wafayat, Bilak 1283-9, 

ii, 185, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 1973-4, iii, 319- 

21; Ibn al-Tiktaka, Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 332-5; 

Ibn Khaldin, K. al-bar, iii, 287 ff.; G. Weil, 

Geschichte der Chalifen, ii, 355, 374, 385 ff.; Sir W. 

Muir, The Caliphate, its rise, decline and fall, new edn. 

by Weir, 529, 531, 534-9; G. Le Strange, Baghdad 

under the Abbasid Caliphate, Oxford 1900, 171, 247, 

311-13; E. Herzfeld, Die Ausgrabungen von Samarra, 

vi, Geschichte der Stadt Samarra, Hamburg 1948, 233- 

48; Sourdel, Viztrat ‘abbaside, i, 294-8; M. Forstner, 

Al-Mu‘tazz billah (252/866-255/869). Die Krise des 

abbasidischen Kalifat im 3./9. Jahrhundert, Germers- 

heim 1976 (exhaustive study); H. Kennedy, The 

Prophet and the age of the Caliphates, London 1986, 

173-4. (C.E. BoswortH) 

MUTEFERRIKA (rt.), the name of a corps of 
guards, who were especially attached to the person of 
the sultan at the Ottoman Turkish court. The name 
is also applied to a member of the guard. Their 
occupations were similar to those of the Cawush [q.v.], 
not of military character, nor for court service only, 
but they were used for more or less important public 
or political missions. Like the Cawush, the Mitefer- 
rika were a mounted guard. The name appears early, 
e.g., in a wakfiyya of 847/1443, one Ibrahim b. Ishak 
is mentioned as being one. In later times there were 


two classes, the gedikli or z1“ametli Miiteferrika, and the 
fiefless. Their chief was the Miitefernka Aghasi. In 
course of time their number constantly increased; at 
the end of the 11th/17th century, the maximum was 
fixed at 120 (GOR?, iii, 890, after Rashid), but in the 
beginning of the 19th century, von Hammer gives the 
number 500 for the total. The Porte needed some- 
times to lay stress on the importance of the office in 
order to make them acceptable as extraordinary 
envoys by foreign governments (GOR?, iii, 929, after 
Rashid). 

Among those who occupied this rank was the well- 
known first Turkish Islamic printer Ibrahim Miitefer- 
rika [g.v. and MatBa‘a. 2. In Turkey]. 

Although different explanations of the title miitefer- 
rika are given, the most probable interpretation is that 
these functionaries were not given a special duty but 
formed originally a corps used for ‘‘various matters’’. 
This is still the use of the word in modern Turkish. 

Bibliography: J. von Hammer, Des osmanischen 

Reiches Staatsverfassung und Staatsverwaltung, Vienna 

1815, ii, 55, 105; Ricaut, Histoire de l’Etat Présent de 

l’Empire Ottoman, Paris 1670, 338; 1.H. Uzungarsih, 

Osmanlt devletinin saray teskildt, Ankara 1945, 428- 

31; M.Z. Pakahn, Tarth deyimlert ve terimleri sézligii, 

Istanbul 1946-54, ii, 637-8; [A art. s.v. (M. Tayyib 

Gokbilgin). _ . QU.H. Kramers*) 

MUTEFERRIKA, IBRAHIM [see 1srAHim MU- 
TEFERRIKA)]. 

MUTHALLATH (a.), also MUTHALLATHA, pl. 
always muthallathat, triangle; it forms the first 
category of plane surfaces bounded by straight lines 
(al-basait al-musattaha al-mustakimat al-khujit (cf. al- 
Kharazmi, Mafatih, 206). Following Euclid’s 
Elements, i, “Opog 24-9, the Arab mathematicians 
classify triangles from two points of view: either 
according to the sides (dil‘, pl. ad/a‘) into equilateral 
(al-muthallath al-mutasawi ’l-adla‘, in Euclid tptywvov 
isém\evpov), isosceles (al-muthallath al-mutasawi ‘l- 
dil‘ayn, tetywvov tsooxehts), and scalene (al-muthallath 
al-mukhtalif al-adla‘, tetywvov oxadnvév), or according 
to the angles (za@wiya, pl. zawaya), into right-angled (al- 
muthallath al-kaim al-zawiya, tetywvov dp8oyaviov), 
obtuse-angled (al-muthallath al-munfaridj al-zdwiya, xet- 
yevov &uBAvyaviov) and acute-angled (al-muthallath al- 
hadd al-zawiya [zawaya], tplywvov dfuyaviov). 

In the equilateral triangle, the base is called al- 
ka@ida, the apex al-ra*s and the sides al-dil‘an (see 
above); in the right-angled triangle the hypotenuse is 
called al-kuir, i.e., ‘‘diameter’’ (because the 
hypotenuse represents the diameter of the circle des- 
cribed around the right-angled triangle); for the two 
sides, the term al-dil‘an is generally used. 

Misahat al-muthallathat as a technical term means 
trigonometry (cf. Dozy, Supplément, i, 163a). 

MUTHALLATHA (always with the feminine ending) is 
a technical term in astrology. Astrology divides 
the zodiacal circle (mintaka [see MINTAKAT AL-BURUDJ]) 
into four muthallathat (Gr. tptywva, Lat. irigona, ir- 
quetra), each of which includes three signs 120° apart. 
These ‘‘are situated together in the trigonal plane’’ 
(tathlith, Gr. tetywvov, Lat. aspectus irinus); the word 
tathlith itself is frequently found as a synonym of 
muthallatha which comes from the same root (th-/-th) 
(cf. Dozy, i, 162b). 

In star nomenclature, Kawkab al-Muthallath is 
the constellation of the (northern) Triangle (in 
Eratosthenes AeAtwtév, in Ptolemy Tetywvov) which is 
adjoined in the east by Perseus, in the north by 
Andromeda, in the west by Pisces and in the south by 
Aries. According to Ptolemy (A/magest) and al-Sifi 
(ed. Schjellerup, 123), it consists of three stars of the 
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third magnitude and one of the fifth. The star at the 
apex (« Trianguli) is an astrolabe star and is called 
Ra?s al-Muthallath. The latter name is found in Libros 
del saber de astronomia del rey D. Alfonso X de Castilla in 
the corrupted form alcedeles. 

Bibliography: Kh’arazmi, Mafatih al-‘ulam, ed. 

G. van Vloten, Leiden 1895; Codex Leidensis 399, 

1. Euclidis  Elementa ex  interpretatione __al- 

Hadschdschadschit, Copenhagen 1893-1932, i; ‘Abd 

al-Rahman al-Safi, al-Kawakib wa ’l-suwar (Descrip- 

tion des étoiles fixes), ed. H.C.F.C. Schjellerup, St. 

Petersburg 1874. (W. Hartner) 

MUTHAMMAN (a.), ‘‘octagon, octagonal’, 
describes in architecture plan figures and 
buildings of eight equal sides. The irregular oc- 
tagon with four longer and four shorter sides—which 
may assume the shape of a square or rectangle with 
chamfered corners—was termed muthamman baghdad 
(‘‘Baghdadi octagon’’) in Mughal architecture, where 
it enjoyed a particular popularity. 

With the Kubbat al-Sakhra (¢.v.] or Dome of the 
Rock at Jerusalem (72/691-2) the octagon made an 
impressive entry into Islamic architecture and, 
thereafter—true to the commemorative character of 
the prototype, and because of the symbolism of the 
number eight, alluding to the eight stages of the 
Kuranic Paradise (for the latter point, see A. 
Daneshvari, Medieval tomb towers of Iran, Lexington, 
Ky. 1986, 27-30)—octagons were at all periods and in 
all regions of Islam preferably used for tombs and 
mausolea [see also MAKBARA]. An interesting purely 
secular memorial octagon is the tower built by Akbar 
in 996/1588 on an ancient Buddhist mound now 
known as ‘‘Cawkhandi’’ at Sarnath near Benares; ac- 
cording to its inscription it was to commemorate a 
visit of his father Humaytin. Octagonal plans were 
also popular for (garden) pavilions and pleasure 
houses; known or extant examples belong to Timirid, 
Safawid, Deccani, and, in particular, Mughal ar- 
chitecture [g.v.]. A special plan—often inscribed in 
the figure of a muthamman baghdadi—is here the hasht 
bihisht (‘Eight Paradises’’) of eight rooms (four 
oblong) [open] axial porches and four usually double- 
storeyed corner rooms) arranged around a central 
(often octagonal) domed hall. Octagons played also an 
important role in religious and secular water architec- 
ture, such as cisterns, basins or wells, and their 
superstructures; an early and striking example is the 
fountain pavilion at Khirbat al-Mafdjar [q.v., fig. A} 
between 105-25/724-43 (for further examples, see 
HAWD). 

Octagons occur also—often as halves (nim mutham- 
man) or three-quarters of the full figure—as the shape 
of towers in a fortificatory context, which may also be 
adapted for residential purposes [see BuRD], at I, 
1323-4]. The shaft of minarets assumes often an eight- 
sided form, in particular in the lower stages [see 
MaNARa]. In the construction of domes, octagons were 
throughout Islamic architecture a favourite plan 
figure for transition zones and drums, suitable to ef- 
fect the transition to the polygonal or round base line 
of the dome. Octagons were also one of the most fre- 
quently used figures in Islamic ornament. 

At times, eight-sided figures were even used for 
large-scale architectural planning. Hisn KaAdisiyya, 
near Samarra, a vast, quasi-regular octagon (the sides 
of which vary from 612 to 623 m.), was probably an 
unfinished city built by Hariin al-Rashid in the 790s 
(A. Northeage, in K.A.C. Creswell, A short account of 
early Muslim architecture, rev. and supplemented by 
J.W. Allan, Aldershot 1989, 279-80). Further ex- 
amples are Shah Djahan’s no longer extant bazaar at 
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Agra (begun 1046/1637), which encircled a piazza 
(awk) connecting the fort and the DjamiS Masdjid; 
and the fortress palace of Shahdjahanabad 
(1048-58/1639-48) at Dihlt [g.v.], a giant oblong 
muthamman baghdadi (the longer sides of which measure 
ca. 656 m., the shorter sides ca. 328 m. and the corner 
chamfers ca. 116 m.), but modified in the execution. 
Traditional courtyard building types of Islamic ar- 
chitecture may, at times, be given an octagonal shape. 
Noteworthy in particular are the Kapi Aghast 
Medrese in Amasya [g.v.], Anatolia (894/1488); and 
Persian karwansarays of the Safawid period (for which 
see KHAN, pl. xxviii; W. Kleiss and M.Y. Kiyani, 
Fihrist-i karwansaraha-yi Iran, i, Tehran 1362, 14, 48 
ff.). 

The most outstanding contributions to the theme of 
the octagon in Islamic architecture were made by In- 
dian tombs of the Dihli Sultanate and, even more so, 
by mausolea of the Mughal period. 

The Sultanate group attracts attention by adhering 
consistently over centuries to one clearly defined for- 
mula, first expressed in the Tughluk period. It is 
made up of an octagonal domed chamber surrounded 
by a lower octagonal ambulatery opening on each side 
into a tripartite arcade fashioned in the heavy 
membering of the Tughluk style. The building type 
can be traced back—via somewhat hypothetical Per- 
sian intermediary stages (for which see 8.8. Blair, The 
octagonal pavilion at Natanz, in Mugarnas, i [1983], 
69-94) and the Kubbat al-Sulaybiyya at Samarra, 
probably 248/862 (Creswell, op. cit., 372-4) (which 
has, however, not three but only one opening in each 
of the outer faces) to the Dome of the Rock (minus its 
second outer closed ambulatory). The Indian 
series—which thus represents the most remarkable 
formal offspring of the first building of Islam—begins 
at Dihli with the tomb of the Tughluk official Khan 
Djahan Makbil Tilangani (d. 770/1368-9) (A. Welch 
and H. Crane, The Tughlugs, master builders of the Delhi 
Sultanate, in Mugarnas, i, fig. 7), was taken up again by 
the Sayyid rulers (tombs of Mubarak Shah Sayyid, d. 
838/1434-5 and of Muhammad Shah Sayyid, d. 
849/1445-6), and was maintained in the Lédi period 
(tomb of Sikandar Shah Lodi, d. 923/1517; the tomb 
of ‘Alam Khan [Mewati?] at Tidjara) was brought to 
its apogee in the Suri period (tombs of Hasan Khan 
Sur, ca. 950/1543-4; of Shér Shah Sur, 952/1545; of 
Bakhtiyar Khan, ca. 952/1545; all at Sasaram in 
Bihar; of ‘Isa Khan Niyazi, Dihli, 954/1547-8), and 
was also adopted with some stylistic changes by the 
early Mughals (tomb of Adam Khan at Mihrawli, 
Dihli, d. 969/1562) [see ninp, at III, 442-3, 449]. 
After that, the building type was discontinued in 
funerary architecture but emerges instead—in a 
lighter trabeate idiom—in residential architecture 
(which in Mughal India is largely interchangeable 
with sepulchral architecture), a chatrt may replace the 
sepulchral outer dome over the central chamber 
(Kish Khana, Fathpar Sikri, 1570s; Calis Sutin, 
Allahabad Fort, ca. 991/1583 (not preserved); Shah 
Burdj, Agra Fort, completed 1046/1637). Finally, the 
type in its new lighter shape, is restored once more to 
sepulchral architecture in three of the subsidiary 
tombs of the Tadj Mahall complex (1640s). 

The most interesting and complex treatment of the 
octagon occurs, however, in the massive masonry 
tombs of the Mughals. 

The standard type are variations on the regular or 
irregular octagonal tomb of Timirid inspiration. The 
regular version has a central octagonal, square, or 
cruciform chamber and an arched niche in each of the 
eight outer faces (tombs of Shah Kuli Khan, Nar- 
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nawl, 982/1574-5; of Kutb al-Din Khan, Baroda, d. 
991/1583; of Bahadur Khan, and of Husayn Khan 
(with double storeyed outer niches), both Bahlolpur, 
Akbar’s period (S. Parihar, Mughal monuments in the 
Punjab and Haryana, New Delhi 1985, 30-2); of Hadjdii 
Muhammad, Sarhind, 1014/1605-6; of Asaf Khan (d. 
1051/1641) and of ‘Ali Mardan Khan (ca. 1060/1650), 
Lahawr; of ‘‘Sadik Khan’’ between Sikandra and 
Agra, with an upper gallery; and of ‘‘Shaykh Cilli’’, 
Thanesar, both of Shah Djahan’s period. The ir- 
regular octagonal tomb has usually rectangular axial 
outer niches (pishtaks) communicating with the inner 
chamber and half octagonal niches (which may be 
double storeyed) in the shorter sides (Sabz Burdj, Nila 
Gunbad, Dihli, both probably 1540s; tomb of ‘‘the 
Ustad’’, Nakodar, 1021/1612) representing thus an 
abbreviation of the hasht bihisht plan. Another distinct 
type, a Mughal invention occurring most frequently 
in Djahangir’s period, is the octagonal version of the 
platform (takhigah) tomb which consists of an oc- 
tagonal low platform (which may contain vaulted 
rooms) on which is placed in the centre an eight-sided 
domed sepulchral pavilion. In the periphery may be 
set other individual subsidiary structures such as 
gates, small mosques or pavilions (tombs of Sadik 
Khan Harati, Dhalpir, 1005-6/1596-7, which has no 
pavilion but an octagonal platform surrounded by a 
screen in the centre; of ‘‘Firdz Khan’’, Agra; of 
“Tambulan Begam’’ in the Khusraw Bagh at 
Allahabad; of Muhammad Wasit in the dargah of Shah 
Kasim Sulaymani at Gunar, all first third of the 17th 
century). 
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Fig. 1. Lahore, tomb ‘“‘of Anarkali’’, 1024/1615. 


Reconstructed ground plan. 


The ultimate point of elaboration, perfecting the 
Timirid-inspired tradition of consistent geometrical 
planning and intricate designs, is reached in three 
outstanding Mughal mausolea, all developed around 
a central octagonal domed chamber. Not only does 
the eight-sided Islamic tomb reach here its culmina- 
tion but perhaps does also the treatment of the oc- 
tagon in the general history of architecture altogether: 


(1) The tomb of Humayin at _ Dihlir 
(970-8/1562-71); the main body of the tomb is raised 
on the figure of a radially-planned hasht bihisht inscrib- 
ed in a muthamman baghdadi. The four corner units con- 
sist in turn of hasht bthishts echoing the spatial 
organisation of the main plan figure. The clear logic 
of the plan is reflected faithfully in the elevation; its 
structural components are brought into relief by the 
studied use of red sandstone highlightened with white 
marble. 

(2) The tomb ‘‘of Anarkali’’ at Lahawr, completed 
1024/1615 (Fig. 1); in the plan figure of an irregular 
octagon with half octagonal towers at its points is in- 
scribed an octagonalised radial symmetrical hasht 
bihisht plan with two patterns of cross axes: a ( +) that 
of the axial porches (pishtaks) and b (x) that of 
diagonally placed composite rooms. The originality of 
the invention can be shown by comparing it with 
masterpieces of western architecture: it is as if 
Michelangelo’s last design for the San Giovanni de’ 
Fiorentini church in Rome (1559) were inscribed in 
the outline of Frederick II’s Castel del Monte in 
Apulia, South Italy (ca. 1240)! 

(3) The Tadj Mahall at Agra (1041-52/1632-43); a 
perfectly balanced radially planned hasht bihisht is in- 
scribed in a muthamman baghdadi, the two cross axes ( + 
and x) are further interconnected by an inner square 
ambulatory surrounding the central octagonal 
chamber. 

Bibliography: There is as yet no monographic 
treatment of the octagon in Islamic architecture. In- 
dividual aspects are discussed in the works cited in 
the text. See, in addition, for the octagonal tombs 
of the Dihli sultanate, R. Nath, History of sultanate 
architecture, New Delhi 1978, 84-95; C.B. Asher, The 
mausoleum of Sher Shah Siiri, in Artibus Asiae, xxxix/3-4 
(1977), 273-98. For the Mughal tombs, see 
MUGHALS. 7. Architecture ; E. Koch, Mughal ar- 
chitecture: an outline, Munich 1991. (Espa Kocr) 
AL-MUTHANNA 8. HARITHA, Arab tribal 

chieftain and hero of the early Islamic conquest of 
“Irak. Al-Muthanna’s tribe, the Bani Shayban, was 
part of the Bakr b. Wa?il group and had its home on 
the eastern desert fringes of southern ‘Irak in the late 
6th and early 7th centuries A.D. Although the leading 
clans of Shayban had been involved in battles against 
the Persians before the rise of Islam—most notably 
the famous battle of Dhu Kar (ca. 611 A.D. [9.v.])— 
the same clans seem initially to have opposed the 
Muslim advance into ‘Irak; al-Muthanna, on the 
other hand, was from the minor Shaybani clan of Sa‘d 
b. Murra, and it may be that the Muslims employed 
a divide-and-conquer tactic in dealing with Shayban, 
winning in this case a minor chieftain to their side, 
with whose assistance they were able to overcome 
other parts of the tribe who remained aligned with the 
Persians. 

The sources tell us nothing of al-Muthanna’s early 
life, nor do they give us a consistent picture of how he 
came to join the Muslims. With the collapse of 
Sasanid control in southern ‘Irak, al-Muthanna, 
along with other tribal chiefs such as al-Madh‘ar b. 
‘Adi al-‘Idjli, appears to have engaged in raiding 
settled land. But the sources disagree on whether al- 
Muthanna’s raids were undertaken independent of 
the régime in Medina, or whether they were carried 
out with Medina’s blessings or even on its orders. A 
few accounts in late authors (Ibn al-Athir’s Usd al- 
ghaba, Ibn Hadjar’s Jsaba) portray al-Muthanna as 
part of a delegation of Shayban tribesmen who came 
to the Prophet, and others have him coming to 
Medina early in Abt Bakr’s caliphate (or even com- 
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ing at both times); in either case, he is said to have 
been authorised by the Prophet or caliph to undertake 
raids against the Persians. But these accounts may be 
later efforts to portray his raids in ‘Irak as part of a 
master plan for the Islamic conquests emanating from 
Medina, rather than as independent action on the 
part of al-Muthanna. Against such a centralised view 
we may note that several accounts suggest that al- 
Muthanna was unknown to Abu ‘Bakr when his 
raiding was brought to the caliph’s attention. Ibn 
Sa‘d’s account of the Shayban delegation to the 
Prophet makes no mention of al-Muthanna, and the 
accounts in the Usd al-ghaba mention al-Muthanna in 
the delegations but make another figure the leading 
character in the negotiations, suggesting that al- 
Muthanna’s name may have been added later to ex- 
isting accounts. 

It seems likely, then, that al-Muthanna’s first raids 
on ‘Irak were made on his own initiative. He must 
have been persuaded to join the Muslims some time 
during the Ridda, however, before the arrival of the 
first Muslim army sent from Medina to ‘Irak headed 
by Khalid b. al-Walid (early 12/spring 633), for 
during the wars of the Ridda, al-Muthanna is men- 
tioned among those sent by the Muslim commander 
al-‘Ala? b. al-Hadrami to prevent the defeated sup- 
porters of the rebel al-Hutam of al-Bahrayn from flee- 
ing to the island of Darin in the Persian Gulf in 
11/632-3 (al-Tabari, i, 1971). 

Al-Muthanna played an important role in the in- 
itial phases of the conquest of southern and central 
‘Irak after the arrival of the first Muslim armies sent 
there by» Aba Bakr and ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. 
Although the narrative sources contain many ap- 
parent contradictions and anomalies in reporting al- 
Muthanna’s exploits, the general outlines of their 
presentation can be summarised as follows. Al- 
Muthanna served as a subordinate commander under 
Khalid b. al-Walid during the Muslim conquest of al- 
Hira and nearby localities (Ullays, etc.). He also ap- 
pears to have led some raids across the Euphrates into 
the Sawdd, both during the period of Khalid’s com- 
mand and later. When Khalid received Aba Bakr’s 
order to reinforce the Muslims in Syria in early 
13/spring 634, he took with him half of the Muslim 
forces in ‘Irak and left al-Muthanna in command of 
the remaining half. Al-Muthanna may have come to 
Medina at this time to plead with Aba Bakr for rein- 
forcements to confront the Persians. Subsequently, 
the caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab dispatched an army 
led by Abi ‘Ubayd al-Thakafi, who became the new 
supreme commander in ‘Irak. This army was, how- 
ever, destroyed by the Persians at the Battle of the 
Bridge (13 or 14/634-6); in the accounts of this battle, 
al-Muthanna is described as having played a key role 
in protecting the defeated Muslims’ rear so that they 
could repair a pontoon bridge and make an orderly 
retreat across it, thus saving countless lives among the 
Muslim forces. Al-Muthanna is generally reported to 
have received wounds at the Battle of the Bridge from 
which he died months later. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, he is said to have launched numerous raids into 
the Sawad. Some versions claim that al-Muthanna 
defeated a large Sasanid army in a major pitched bat- 
tle at a place called Buwayb, in the Sawad, an exploit 
that is presented in some sources as erasing the defeat 
at the Bridge. His death seems to have occurred just 
before the arrival in ‘Irak of the next major Muslim 
army, led by Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas, which was to be 
responsible for the decisive conquest of ‘Irak from the 
Persians. His death probably occurred, then, in 
14/635-6 or 15/636-7. 

The many inconsistencies or traces of apparent 


hyperbole in the narratives on which the aforegoing 
summary is based must lead us to question the 
historicity of numerous episodes in which al- 
Muthanna is said to have been involved. For exam- 
ple, some accounts claim that al-Muthannd raided far 
afield from his home territory near al-Hira—to Siffin 
far up the Euphrates, Takrit on the upper Tigris, and 
deep into the Sawad as far as the future site of Baghdad 
(a claim rejected already by al-Baladhuri, Futih, 246). 
Similarly, the many reports of al-Muthanna’s early 
raiding include a number that describe him as having 
engaged and defeated a Persian commander named 
Djaban, but the site of this encounter is variously said 
to have been Ullays (al-Tabari, i, 2018), al-Namarik 
(ibid., i, 2163), Nahr al-Dam (al-Baladhuri, Futéh, 
242), or Tustar (ibid., 245-6). According to the reports 
of Sayf b. ‘Umar, the commander of a troop of rein- 
forcements sent to ‘Irak after the débdcle at the 
Bridge, Djarir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Badjali, willingly ac- 
cepted al-Muthanna as commander and served under 
him at the battle of Buwayb; but according to Ibn 
Ishak, Djarir refused to subordinate himself to al- 
Muthanna. In the accounts of the Battle of Buwayb 
and elsewhere, al-Muthanna’s role is sometimes des- 
cribed in terms that seem to be seriously exaggerated; 
at Buwayb, for example, he engages in heroics while 
nursing fatal wounds suffered at the Bridge, and in 
other instances, where he is portrayed as negotiating 
with high-ranking Persian commanders, he responds 
with such finesse that the reports have the tone of 
purely literary inventions. These aspects of the tradi- 
tional narratives lead us to question whether a major 
battle (rather than occasional small skirmishes and 
raids?) even took place at Buwayb. 

Resolving these problems must await a fully de- 
tailed re-examination of the development of the ac- 
counts about al-Muthanna’s campaign. On the other 
hand, in the present writer’s opinion it must be ac- 
cepted as certain that al-Muthanna was a historical 
figure, and that he played a significant role in the con- 
quest of ‘Irak; it is merely that historiographical dif- 
ficulties for the moment make unclear the exact scope 
of his activities. 

With the rise of a specifically “Irak strain of Arab 
nationalism following the creation of the independent 
state of ‘Irak in the 20th century, the figure of al- 
Muthanna b. Haritha has become a symbol of ‘Lraki 
national pride. For this reason, public and private 
monuments and institutions are sometimes named 
after him in modern ‘Irak. Noteworthy among these 
was the nationalist club of the 1930s and 1940s, the 
Nadi al-Muthanna. 
Bibliography: Tabari, index; Baladhuri, Futih, 
index; Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 56-9; vii/2, 120-1; Ibn AStham 
al-Kafi, ed. M.A. Khan, Haydarabad, Den. 1968, 
i, 88 ff.; Ibn Hubaysh, Kitab Dhikr al-ghazawait al- 
damina..., ms. Leiden Or. 343, fols. 125b ff.; Ibn 
Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al-Jsaba, s.v. ‘‘al-Muthannd b. 
Haritha’’; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, iv, 299-300, 
iv, 408-9 (on Mafrak b. ‘Amr al-Shaybani); J. 
Wellhausen, Skzzzen und Vorarbeiten, vi, Berlin 1899, 
23, 37-44, 68-70; Caetani, Annali, ii/2 and iii, 
below; F.M. Donner, The early Islamic conquests, 
Princeton 1981, index; M.G. Morony, Iraq after the 
Muslim conquest, Princeton 1984, index; ‘Imad 
Ahmad al-Djawahiri, Nadi al-Muthanna wa wadjthat 
al-tadjammuS al-kawmi fi “1-“Irak, —-1934-1942, 
Baghdad 1984. (F.M. Donner) 
MUTI‘ s. TYAS at-Kinani, a minor poet of Kifa 
who lived in the last years of the Umayyads and the 
first ones of the ‘Abbasids, making him a mukhadram 
[¢.v.] al-dawlatayn. 

G.E. von Grunebaum (Three Arabic poets of the early 
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Abbasid age, in Orientalia, Rome) brought together, in 
the first part of his study (xvii/2 [1948], 167-204) 77 
poetical fragments attributed to al-Muti< and also pro- 
vided an exemplary critical study of the materials 
given by the biographers, anthologists and other 
authors of adab works, concerning this poet, whose 
personality is difficult to establish despite an image 
which appears superficially to be of perfect clarity but 
which reveals itself on closer examination as equivocal 
and strained. 

His grandfather, or some more distant ancestor, 
was called Salma b. Nawfal, and it happens that Ibn 
al-Kalbi, in his Djamhara (Tab. 43) terminates the line 
to which the poet belongs with this person. His father 
Iyas b. Muslim was sent by ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
with the contingent meant to provide aid for al- 
Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf in his struggle against Ibn al- 
Zubayr, and then settled at Kufa, and there is no 
reason to doubt his Arab lineage. Von Grunebaum in 
fact wrongly interpreted a passage of the Aghani (xii, 
96 = ed. Beirut, xiii, 309) and noted that, according 
to another tradition, Muti‘ was the son of a mawla of 
Muhammad b. al-Fadl al-Hashimi called Muham- 
mad b. Salim, when in reality the text says that the 
poet had amorous relations with a certain Muham- 
mad b. Salim, who was the son of a mawla of Muham- 
mad b. al-Fadl; he mourned his death in a fragment 
which has been preserved (no. XXIII; metre fawil, 
rhyme -du). 

Muti b. Iyas, born in Kifa at an unknown date, 
which must however have been in the first decade of 
the 2nd century/third decade of the 8th century, 
seems to have attempted very early to take up the 
career of a professional poet, whilst at the same time 
leading a dissolute life to which he owes, in great part, 
his place in literary history. The first episode marking 
his career—so far as we at present know—is the 
dedicating of a panegyric to the prince al-Ghamr b. 
Yazid (d. 132/750; see $. al-Munadjdjid, Mu‘djam 
Bani Umayya, Beirut 1970, no. 287), which is said to 
have brought him 10,000 dirhams (fragment III; metre 
kamil muraffal, rhyme -@th), but it is not known when 
this event took place, the Umayyad hardly ever 
having left Damascus except to command a summer 
expedition (s@sfa) against Byzantium. It is not impos- 
sible that this prince recommended Muti< to his 
brother al-Walid b. Yazid (caliph from Rabi‘ I 125 to 
28 Djumada II 126/February 743 to 17 April 744 
[g.v.]) or else caused to intervene in his favour the 
singer Hakam al-Wadi (on whom see the index to al- 
Mas‘iidi’s Muridj). This last was a mawla of Yazid b. 
“Abd al-Malik who set to music several of Muti‘’s 
poems, notably nos. V (metre ramal, rhyme -aba), 
XXXIII (metre kamil, rhyme -ri), LXXI (metre 
khafif, rhyme -ani) and especially LXXII (metre 
radjaz, rhyme -anit), Muti being said to have attracted 
the attention of al-Walid, perhaps at a moment when 
he had not yet achieved the throne. Whatever the 
case, the latter is said to have brought Muti‘ to Rusafa 
by the horses of the postal service, but other versions 
have also been put forward. It is said that Muti re- 
mained with the caliph until the latter’s death, after 
which he returned to Kifa. He is then found in the 
entourage of the SAlid ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya b. 
Dja‘far b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib [g.v.], who rebelled at 
Kifa in 127/744 and was put to death by Aba Muslim 
in 129/747 or in 131. There is nothing to prevent us 
from thinking that his anti-conformism could go as far 
as filling him with sympathy for a partisan of the 
SAlids who was in open revolt against the Umayyad 
régime which he had nevertheless served until the mo- 
ment when it was on the point of disintegrating. He 


must have remained in Kifa in the first years of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty, since we see him frequenting the 
salon of Muhammad b. Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Kasri, governor of the town in 132/750. In the reign 
of al-Mansur (136-58/754-75 [g.v.]), since he was at- 
tached to the caliph’s son al-Dja‘far (d. before 
158/775), on whom he exercised a pernicious influ- 
ence, he is said to have been given the office, accord- 
ing to a very dubious tradition, of levying the sadaka 
at Basra, in order to get him away from the young 
prince. He attracted the latter’s anger for having 
favoured the designation as heir presumptive, in 
141/758-9, of the future al-Mahdi, who, moreover, 
much appreciated his poetry. It is known that he 
travelled to Rayy in 145/762, to the presence of Salm 
b. Kutayba (d. 159/776; see the index to the Murid)). 
Subsequently, no outstanding events seem to have 
been recorded until his death in Djumada I 
169/November 785 at Basra. 

Muti b. Ilyas probably owes the survival of his 
memory less to his poetic talent than to his member- 
ship of a group of individuals connected with zandaka 
[g.v.]. According to what is given in the Aghani (xii, 89 
= ed. Beirut, xiii, 296), his daughter, a victim of the 
hunting down of the Manichaeans, confessed before 
al-Rashid that her father had taught her that religion, 
but that she had renounced it. This affirmation would 
confirm the accusation brought against Muti‘ and his 
companions of Manichaeism. He is said to have 
himself written books defending the dualists, but his 
““Manichaeism’’—insofar as the term can be applied 
to him—was certainly only a facade and consisted of 
a conduct contrary to the morality of Islam, a noncon- 
formism characteristic of the upper levels of society at 
that time, a complete indifference to religious 
precepts, and the current practices of drunkenness, 
homosexuality and debauchery in general. Abu ’l- 
Faradj al-Isfahani, in no way shocked by happenings 
of this kind which were quite rife in a certain stratum 
of society, sums up in three words Muti‘’s nature, and 
describes him as zarif, khali* and madjin, terms whose 
meaning, difficult to render precisely, corresponds 
substantially to a person of refinement (= witty, 
depraved and libertine). 

This poet is rarely cited by himself, since he was in- 
separable, in the minds of the contemporaries and, by 
taklid, of the succeeding generations, from the group 
of his friends, of the same stamp, ‘‘who formed, it 
might be said, one soul’’ (al-Djahiz, Hayawan, iv, 
447-8) and amongst whom may be distinguished the 
three Hammads (‘Adjrad, al-Rawiya and Ibn al- 
Zibrikan), Waliba b. al-Hubab and Aban al-Lahiki, 
to mention only the best-known. In sifting through the 
lists appearing in the sources, G. Vajda (Les zindigs en 
pays d’Islam, in RSO, xvii [1937], 137-229) did justice 
to the accusations of zandaka brought against these 
rather pretentious individuals, who flaunted a scep- 
ticism which went as far as atheism. 

As for Muti‘’s work, is it certainly varied and prob- 
ably touched on all the poetical genres cultivated at 
that time, but it would be imprudent to make a 
definite pronouncement, given that his diwan has not 
been preserved. Of the 77 fragments gathered 
together by Von Grunebaum, 71 are certainly by this 
poet, comprising 391 verses out of 412, which can on- 
ly represent a small proportion of his total production, 
estimated by Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 162 = ed. Cairo, 
230) at about a hundred leaves. Among these 
fragments, 4 are panegyrics (notably of Ma‘n b. 
Za? ida [g.v.}), 5 are marthtyas [q.v.] of his companion 
in debauchery Yahya b. Ziyad (see Sezgin, GAS, ii, 
467-8), to whom he addressed several other pieces of 
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verse in various circumstances, a dozen are more or 
less obscene satires, 3 offend by their vulgarity, some 
24 concern love and women (especially kyan [see 
kayNa]) and some 8 are recitals of drinking sessions. 
It is perhaps astonishing to learn that the poem which 
was most admired (no. 71; metre khafif, rhyme -ani) is 
an address to the Two Palm Trees of Hulwan, begg- 
ing them to console him for his separation from ‘‘the 
dihkan’s daughter’’ left behind at Rayy, and threaten- 
ing them with a gloomy destiny (nahs) of being like- 
wise separated. These verses are not only frequently 
cited, but the Two Palms of Hulwan became a motif 
dealt with on several occasions by other poets; the 
story goes, moreover, that al-Mansir and then al- 
Mahdi had the plan of cutting them down, but chang- 
ed their minds, not wanting to be the instrument of 
the nahs announced by Muti‘. In total, the fragments 
preserved simply reveal a poet who was certainly a 
debauchee, but neither more or less of this than his 
contemporaries. 

In regard to poetic form, one would hardly expect 
frequent usage of the fawil and basit metres (5 and 7 
times, respectively) in poetry as light as that of Muti‘, 
which requires less majestic metres. One nevertheless 
notes a remarkable variety of metres used, since out 
of the 16 known, 13 are used in these fragments alone; 
out of these, 12 are used between one and nine times, 
but the thirteenth, khafif, is clearly dominant, with 19 
attestations. As a whole, the language is simple, some- 
what scabrous in some poems but with an unex- 
pectedness in some others, especially when sincere 
feeling is expressed. 

Bibliography: The essential study is that of Von 
Grunebaum, cited in the article, and the main 
biographical source is Aghdni, xii, 87 ff. (= ed. 
Beirut, xiii, 274-336). Among other works which 
can usefully be consulted are: Ibn al-Mut‘tazz, 
Tabakat, 38; Buhturit, Hamasa, 390-1; Djahiz, 
Hayawan, iv, 447-52 and index; Mubarrad, Kamil, 
770-1; Ibn Khallikan, i, 166, tr. de Slane, i, 474; 
Marzubani, Mu‘djam, 480; Murtada, Amaili, Cairo 
1325, i, 99-100; Yakit, Buldan, ii, 318-21; al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad, xiii, 225; 
Shabushti, Diyarat, 159-66; Nuwayri, Nihaya, iv, 
58-63; Baghdadi, Khizdna, iv, 286. Of modern 
studies, see Brockelmann, I, 71-2, S I, 108; 
Rescher, Abriss, 1, 280-4; A. von Kremer, 
Culturgeschichte, ii, 368-9; F. Gabrieli, in RSO, xv 
(1934), xvii (1935); Taha Husayn, Hadith al-arbi‘a?, 
i, 182-212; Zirikli, Alam, viii, 161-2; Kahhala, 
Mu°allifin, xii, 296; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 467, ix, 288. 

2 2 (Cu. PEevat) 
aL-MUTIS LI ’LLAH, asu ’t-KAsim av-Fapt, 
‘Abbasid caliph, reigned 334-63/946-74, son of al- 
Muktadir [g.v.] by a Saklabi slave concubine called 
Mash‘ala, brother of al-Radi and of al-Muttaki 
[¢. vv. ]. 

Al-Muti* was a bitter enemy of al-Mustakfi [¢.v.] 
and therefore went into hiding on the latter’s acces- 
sion, and after Mu‘izz al-Dawla [¢.v.] had become the 
real ruler, al-Muti* is said to have taken refuge with 
him and incited him against al-Mustakff. After the 
deposition of the latter in Djumada II or Sha‘ban 
334/January or March 946) al-Muti* was recognised 
as caliph. His reign marks a very unfortunate period 
in the history of the ‘Abbasids. The caliph himself had 
not the slightest authority; the power was in the hands 
of Mu‘izz al-Dawla and after his death (356/967) in 
those of his son ‘Izz al-Din Bakhtiyar [g.v.]. The 
Fatimids were growing more and more powerful, and 
until 344/955 the Samanids also declined to recognise 
al-Muti* as the legitimate suzerain. The Hamdanids 
were weakened by their wars with the Buyids and the 


Fatimids. In Baghdad, the Sunnis and Shi‘is were 
fighting one another and several Shi‘i usages were 
introduced by the Biyids, who had ‘Alid sympathies. 
At last the weak and sickly caliph, incapacitated by a 
paralytic stroke, was forced by the Turks to abdicate 
in favour of his son ‘Abd al-Karim al-Ta?is (13 Dhu 
’1-Ka‘da 363/5 August 974). Al-Muti* died in Muhar- 
ram 364/September-October 974 in Dayr al-‘Akal. 

The character of al-Muti‘ hardly emerges from the 
exiguous mentions of him by historians of the period 
such as Miskawayh, events in Baghdad being 
dominated by the activities of Mu‘izz al-Dawla and 
‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar. On his succession to power 
there, Mu‘izz al-Dawla assigned the caliph 2,000 
dirhams a day for living expenses, but chose for him all 
his household officials; the chroniclers regard al- 
Muti®’s reign as the lowest ebb of the caliphate before 
events began to revive somewhat under his eventual 
successors al-Ka?im and al-Kadir [g.vv.]. Rivals to al- 
Muti® for the caliphate from the progeny of the 
preceding caliph al-Mustakfi and his brother ‘Isa led 
risings in Adharbaydjan (349/960) and ‘Irak 
(357/968), but the protection of the Buyids enabled al- 
Muti to survive as ruler for nineteen years, a long 
reign compared with those of his immediate 
predecessors, and to preserve the ‘Abbasid caliphate 
permanently in the line of al-Muktadir. 
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Derenbourg, 390-1; Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawat al- 

wafayat, Balak 1283-9, ii, 125, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, 

Beirut 1973-4, iii, 182; G. Weil, Geschichte der 

Chalifen, iii, 1-2; W. Muir, The Caliphate, its rise, 

decline and fall, new edn. by Weir, 578-9; H. Busse, 

Chalif und Grosskénig, die Buyiden im Iraq (945-1055), 

Beirut-Wiesbaden 1969, 27 ff. 

(K.V. ZettersTéEN-[C.E. BoswortH]) 

MUTLAK (a.), passive participle of form IV verb 
t-L-k, ‘‘to loose the bond (kayd) of an animal, so as to 
let it free’? (e.g. Muslim, Dythad, trad. 46, Abi 
Dawid, Djthad, bab 100). The term is also applied to 
the loosening of the bowstring (al-Bukhart, Dyzhad, bab 
170), of the garments, the hair, etc. Thence the com- 
mon meaning absolute, as opposed to restricted 
(mukayyad), and further the accusative muflak*" 
“‘absolutely’’. The use of the term is so widely dif- 
fused that a few examples only can be given. 

In grammar, the term maf‘al mutlak denotes the 
absolute object (cognate accusative), i.e., a verbal 
noun (either masdar or ism al-marra [noun of a single 
instance] or tsm al-naw‘ [noun of manner]) derived, 
mostly, from the verb of the sentence and put in the 
accusative to serve as an object, even if the verb is 
intransitive. The verbal noun may be used alone, 
often for emphasis, or modified by an adjective or a 
genitive; it may itself be governed by an elative. The 
following basic types result: ka‘ada kuSud* (‘‘he sat 
down for good’? [emphasis}); uid" — sari“a" 
(‘‘quickly’’), kuSad* s@7t" (“‘like a beggar’’), ka°dat™, 
kadatayn', thalath* ka‘adat" (‘‘once’’, ‘‘twice’’, ‘‘three 
times’’), ki‘dat®™ Sadjibate™ (‘‘in a strange manner’’) 
and aswaa ki‘dat (‘‘in the worst manner’). 

In the doctrine of usu al-fikh, the term is applied to 
the mudjtahids of the heroic age, the founders of the 
madhhabs who are called mudjtahid mutlak, an epithet 
which none after them has borne [see 1DJTIHAD]. 

In dogmatics, the term is applied to existence, so 
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that al-wudjud al-mujlak denotes Allah as opposed to 
His creation, which does not possess existence in the 
deepest sense. 

In ontology, the term is also applied to existence 
(wudjud) in connection with the question of the nature 
of the latter. Here al-wudjud al-mutlak is opposed to al- 
wudjid al-mahmil li ’l-mawdu‘ (see MANTIK). 

In other contexts, the term has the meaning 
“‘general’’ as opposed to khass; cf. the definition in al- 
Djurdjani’s Ta‘rifat: mutlak denotes the one without 
specification. Cf. further al-Tahanawi, Dictionary of the 
technical terms. 

On the meaning of rawi muflak in prosody, see 
KAFIYA. 

Bibliography: S. de Sacy, Grammaire arabe’, i, 
Paris 1831, 298; W. Wright, A grammar of the Arabic 
language’, Cambridge 1933, ii, 54 ff.; M.S. Howell, 
A grammar of the Classical Arabic language, Allahabad, 
1883, i, 139-42; Th. Juynboll, Handleiding tot de 
kennis van de moh. wet, Leiden 1925, 24; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, in ZDMG, liii, 140 ff. (= Verspr. 
Geschriften, ii, 385 ff.); M. Horten, Die speculative und 
posttive Theologte im Islam, Leipzig 1912, Anhang I 
and II, s.v.; Idji, Mawakif. Constantinople 1239, 
184-5; Djurdjani, Ta‘rifat, ed. G. Fligel, 233; 
Tahanawi, Dict. of the technical terms, Calcutta 1862, 
921-4, _ (A.J. WENsiINCcK) 
MUTRAN [see KHALIL MUTRAN]. 

AL-MUTTAKI LI ’LLAH, ast IsHAk IBRAHIM, 
‘Abbasid caliph, reigned 329-33/940-4, son of al- 
Muktadir [g.v.] and a slave-girl named Khalub. 

At the age of 26 on 21 Rabi‘ I 329/24 Dec. 940 he 
succeeded his half-brother al-Radi (q.v.]; by this time 
the caliphate had sunk so low that five days passed 
after the death of al-Radi before steps were taken to 
choose his successor. Al-Muttaki at once confirmed 
the Amir al-Umara? Bedjkem [g.v. in EI'] in office; 
after his death however, in Radjab 324/April 941, the 
Turks and Daylamis in the army began to quarrel 
with one another. Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Baridi [see aL- 
BARIDI] seized the capital but could only hold it a few 
weeks. He was driven out by the Daylami chief Kir- 
tigin who, however, was soon overthrown by Ibn 
R@ik [g.v.]. When Aba ‘Abd Allah sent his brother 
Abu ’l-Husayn with an army against Baghdad, the 
caliph and Ibn R@®ik escaped to al-Mawsil to the 
Hamdanids (Djumada II 330/February-March 942). 
After the assassination of Ibn R&@ik, the Hamdanid 
Aba Muhammad al-Hasan was appointed Amir al- 
Umara? and received the honorific title of Nasir al- 
Dawla, his daughter ‘Ulayya marrying the caliph’s 
son. The occupation of Baghdad offered him no dif- 
ficulty; the Turkish general Tuzun rebelled a little 
later and Nasir al-Dawla had to evacuate the capital 
which was entered by Tuzun in Ramadan 331/June 
943 as Amir al-Umara?. Al-Muttaki soon found himself 
forced to seek the protection of the Hamdanids again 
and at the beginning of the following year (autumn 
943) he fled to al-Mawsil. Then he settled in al- 
Rakka, but when Tuzun made peace with Nasir al- 
Dawla, al-Muttaki appealed for help to the Ikhshidid 
of Egypt Muhammad b. Tughdj [q.v.]; the latter 
came to al-Rakka in Radjab 332/March 944; the 
negotiations however were unsuccessful and finally 
the caliph put his trust in Tuzun, who, after assuring 
him of his loyalty by the most sacred oaths, had him 
blinded (19 Safar 333/11 October 944). Al-Muttaki 
was then declared to have been deposed. He died in 
Sha‘ban 357/July 968. 

Al-Muttaki was famed for his piety, proclaiming 
that his boon-companion was the Kur?an. At his 
accession, Sulayman b. al-Hasan b. Makhlad con- 


tinued as vizier, as he had functioned in the previous 
reign, but there then followed a series of ephemeral 
viziers, ending with Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Mukla, 
son of the famed vizier of al-Muktadir and al-Kahir 
[see 1BN MUKLA]. The veteran statesman ‘Ali b. “Isa 
[g.v.] also acted as judge of mazdlim [g.v.] during the 
early part of the reign. But in fact, as the historians 
note, the vizierate as an effective office ceased to exist 
at this time, all power in the state lying with first 
Bedjkem and then Tuzun. 

Bibliography: Sali, Akhbar al-Radi wa ’l-Muttaki, 
ed. Heyworth Dunne, 186-285, Fr. tr. M. Canard, 
Algiers 1950, ii, 5-131; Mas‘tdi, Tanbih, 397-8, tr. 
503-5; idem, Murddj, viii, 344-76 = §§ 3506-34; 
Miskawayh, in Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, ii, 2- 
72, tr, v. 1-76; Hamdani, Takmilat Ta°rikh al-Tabari, 
ed. Kan‘an, i, 117-43; Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntazam, 
vi, 316-19, 330-1, 338-9, vii, 43; Ibn al-Athir, ed. 
Beirut, viii, 368-9, 371-7, 379-84, 399, 400-1, 406- 
12, 418-19; Ibn al-Tiktaka, Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 
385-8; G. Weil, Geschichte der Chaltfen, ii, 680 ff.; Sir 
W. Muir, The Caliphate, its rise, decline and fall, new 
edn. by Weir, 572-4; Le Strange, Baghdad during the 
Abbasid Caliphate, 56, 195; H. Bowen, The life and 
times of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, ‘The Good Vizier’, Cambridge 
1928, 364-85; Sourdel, Vizirat ‘abbaside, ii, 493-4. 

(K.V._ZETTERSTEEN-[C.E, Boswortu]) 

AL-MUTTAKI at-HINDI, author of several 
works in Arabic, whose full name was SALA? AL-DIN 
SALT B. HusAM at-Din ‘App AL-MALIK B. KApi Kuan 
AL-SHADHILT AL-KApirI, was born at Burhanpur in 
Gudjarat of a respectable family of Djawnpar [9.v. ]. 
He first joined the Cishti order, as a disciple of ‘Abd 
al-Karim b. Shaykh Badjan at Burhanpir, and after- 
wards went to Multan where he read with Husam al- 
Din al-Muttaki, after whom he is called al-Muttaki. 
He spent the remaining portion of his Indian life at 
Ahmadabad during the reign of Bahadur Shah, but 
left India for Mecca after Humaytn defeated Bahadur 
Shah in 941/1534. He spent his last days in Mecca, 
where he lived for thirty years more, during which he 
read with Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani and others and 
entered the Kadiri and Shadhili orders. His high 
spiritual life and learning led many people to become 
his murid (spiritual disciple). He died a highly 
respected saint and scholar in Mecca 975/1567 at the 
age of ninety. He is the author of some twenty works 
including the following: 

1. al-Burhan fi ‘alamat Mahdi akhir al-zaman, an 
account of the Mahdi and of his coming at the end of 
the world; 

2. al-Burhan al-djalt ft ma‘rifat al-walt; 

3. Tatkhis al-bayan fi ‘alémat Mahdi akhir al-zaman, 

4. Djawami‘ al-kalim fi ‘l-mawa%z wa ’l-hikam, a col- 
lection of sentences on morals; 

5. Hidayat rabbi ‘“inda fakad al-murabbi; 

6. al-Hikam; 

7. Kanz al-‘ummal fi sunan al-akwal wa ’l-afal, a com- 
bined edition of al-Suyiati’s Djami‘ al-masanid or Djam‘ 
al-djawami® or al-Djami® al-kabir, newly arranged 
according to chapters (printed Haydarabad 1312); 

8. al-Mawahib al-‘aliyya fi diam® al-hikam  al- 
Kuraniyya wa ’l-hadithiyya; 

9. Mahhadj al-‘ummal fi sunan al-akwal wa ’l-af‘al, an 
abridgement of al-Suyain’s well-known alphabetically 
arranged work al-Djami‘ al-saghir containing a collec- 
tion of traditions from authentic sources, newly- 
arranged according to chapters together with a sup- 
plement; 

10. Mukhtasar al-Nihaya, an abridgement of Madjd 
al Din Ibn al-Athir’s dictionary of traditions entitled 
al-Nthaya fi gharib al-hadith; 
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11. Ni‘am al-mi‘yar wa ’l-mikyas li-ma‘rifat maratib al- 
nas, a short tract on the classification of mankind. For 
a full list, see Brockelmann, II?, 503-4, S II, 518-19. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Hakk al-Dihlawi, Akhbar 
al-akhyar, 249; Azad al-Bilgrami, Subhat al-mardjan, 

43; Fakir Muhammad al-Lahawri, Hada@ik al- 

Hanafiyya, 382; Siddik Hasan al-Kannawdji, Abdjad 

al-‘ulim, 895; Rieu, Persian cat., 356. 

7 (M. Hipayvet Hosarn) 

MUWADASA (a.). 

1. In Islamic law, this means the rescission of 
a sale or transaction (synonym, mutaraka); see for 
lexical aspects of the term, LA!, x, 282; TA', v, 535; 
Freytag, Lexicon, iv, 476. 

2. In mediaeval Eastern Islamic administra- 
tive usage, it denotes the contract of service of 
officials, in accordance with the term’s further 
meaning of ‘‘the laying down of conditions for an 
agreement with some one’’. We possess the texts of 
two muwdda‘as made by early Ghaznavid viziers with 
their sovereign: one made by Ahmad b. Hasan al- 
Maymandi [g.v.] with Sultan Mas‘iid b. Mahmud 
(g.v.] on his appointment in 422/1031, and the other 
by Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Samad al-Shirazi with the same 
master in 431/1040. In both cases, the ministers in 
question feared interference from other officials in 
their own spheres of duty and recrimination from the 
ruler, hence were concerned to define and delimit 
their duties and responsibilities (Sayf al-Din ‘Ukayli, 
Athar al-wuzara, ed. Djalal al-Din Urmawi, Tehran 
1337/1959, 179-85; Abu ’l-Fadl Bayhaki, Ta°rikh-7 
Mas‘idi, ed. Kasim Ghani and A.A. Fayyad, Tehran 
1324/1945; cf. M. Nazim, The life and times of Sultan 
Mahmiid of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 130-2, and C.E. 
Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 62-3, 74, 230. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 

M.Z. Pakalin, Osmanl tarth deyimlert ve terimlert 

sézlugu, 11, 587-8. (C.E. Boswortn) 

AL-MUWAFFAK, Tarya Bs. Dya‘rar, normally 
known by his kunya, Abi Ahmad, son of the caliph al- 
Mutawwakil and a slave girl Umm Ishak, regent 
and virtual ruler of the caliphate during the time 
of al-Mu‘tamid [9.v.]. As a young man he witnessed 
the murder of his father by the Turkish military 
leaders in 247/861. In 251/865 his brother al- 
MuS%tazz, then caliph in Samarra’, chose him as his 
army commander against their cousin al-Musta‘in 
and Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir in Baghdad. 
It was probably at this time that he developed the links 
with the Turkish army which were to be the founda- 
tions of his success. When al-Mu‘tazz attempted to 
curb the power of the Turkish generals, Abu Ahmad 
distanced himself from the caliph and went into exile 
while maintaining close relations with them. The 
death of al-Muhtadi in 256/870 left Abi Ahmad, who 
hastily returned from Mecca, and his chief lieutenant 
Musa b. Bugha in effective control although his 
brother al-Mu‘tamid was nominally caliph. 

Abu Ahmad was governor of ‘Irak and Arabia until 
261/875 when he took over responsibility for the east 
as well and was given a place in the succession after 
al-Mu‘tamid’s son al-Mufawwad. He became the 
chief ‘Abbasid military commander and set about 
restoring the power of the caliphate. He was depen- 
dent on his contacts among the Turkish military, 
notably Musa b. Bugha and, after his death in 
264/877, on Kayghalagh and Ishak b. Kundadj, but 
they remained subordinate to him and never challeng- 
ed his authority. He also had his own wazirs, 
Sulayman b. Wahb, Sa‘id b. Makhlad and Isma‘il b. 
Bulbul. Al-Mu‘tamid was effectively confined to 
Samarra’, especially after his attempted escape to 
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Egypt in 269/882, while al-Muwaffak effectively ruled 
from Baghdad. 

The first major challenge he faced was from the Saf- 
farids. From 255/869 Ya‘kab b. al-Layth had been 
trying to assert his power in Fars, but was opposed by 
a local adventurer Muhammad b. Wasil al-Tamimi 
and al-Muwaffak. In 262/876 there was a final trial of 
strength when Ya‘kub invaded ‘Irak but was defeated 
by al-Muwaffak and Misa b. Bugha at Dayr al-‘Akul 
[¢.v.]. This victory left al-Muwaffak and his com- 
manders free to turn their attentions to the Zandj of 
southern ‘Irak. This rebellion had begun in 255/869, 
but it was not until 266/879 that al-Muwaffak and his 
son Abu ’Il-‘Abbas [see aL-Mu‘TADID] began a 
systematic campaign against them. After four years of 
careful amphibious warfare, the rebellion was finally 
extinguished in 270/883. 

After the end of the Zandj rebellion, al-Muwaffak 
was much less active. In 271/884-5 he was content to 
send his son to oppose Khumarawayh b. Ahmad b. 
Tulan [q.v.] in southern Palestine. In 276/889 he left 
Baghdad for al-Djibal, apparently in search of money, 
and only returned in 278/891 when he was already 
mortally ill. Relations between him and his son Abu 
*]-“Abbas had deteriorated; in 275/889 he had him ar- 
rested, but they were reconciled just before his death 
in Safar 278/June 891. 

Bibliography: 1. Texts. Tabari, iii, 1459-61, 
1555-2147; Ya‘Skibi, Ta7rikh, ii, 619-24; Mas‘adi, 
Muridj, viii, 38-112 = §§ 3153-3240. 2. Studies. 
W. Hellige, Die Regentschaft al-Muwaffags, Berlin 
1936; E. Herzfeld, Geschichte der Stadt Samarra, Ham- 
burg 1948; D. Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘abbaside, 
Damascus 1959-60; A. Popovic, La révolte des esclaves 
en Iraq au IT]e/IXe siécle, Paris 1976; H. Kennedy, 
The Prophet and the age of the Caliphates, London 1986. 

a (H. Kennepy) 

AL-MUWAHHIDUN, the name given to the 
adherents of the reformist movement of which the 
principal element was the divine unicity, tawhid; the 
promulgators of this doctrine ruled during the 
6th/12th and 7th/13th centuries over the empire 
which they had founded in North Africa and in Spain. 
From this Arabic term is derived the name 
““Almohads’”’ by which they are designated in western 
hterature. 

The origins of the Almohad movement. For the life and 
works of the Mahdi Ibn Tamart, founder of the move- 
ment and originator of the Almohad doctrine, see the 
article devoted to him. This study will be confined to 
elements of this initial phase of Almohad history 
which bear directly on subsequent events, or to 
aspects of the Almohad doctrine which have come to 
light since the composition of the above-mentioned 
article. 

As regards the origins of the movement, the 
publication of numerous chronicles from shortly after 
the Almohad period, a more assiduous reading of the 
circumstances surrounding the emergence of the 
Almohad doctrine and new studies of the subject, 
have recently illustrated in a more precise fashion the 
importance of the Berber context in the elaboration of 
this doctrine and, above all, in the political develop- 
ment of the movement, which did not begin with the 
return of Ibn Tumart from the East to the Maghrib 
(510/1116 or 511/1117), but rather with his return to 
his Berber origins among the Masmida in 517/1123. 
The mission of the Mahdi, initially proclaimed as an 
effort aimed at moral reform, was transformed into a 
political movement seeking the overthrow of the 
Almoravids [see AL-MURABITUN] after he took up 
residence at Tinmailal (Tinmel), an isolated village in 
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the Atlas mountains. The influence of the Berber set- 
ting is also illustrated by the fact that the political 
organisation of the movement evolved simultaneously 
with the written formulation of the doctrine within 
Berber circles and by the revelation of the existence of 
Kharidjite-Ibadi notions among the Berbers of the 
region where Ibn Tumart was born (D. Urvoy, La 
pensée d’Ibn Tiimart in BEO, xxvii‘{(1974], 19-44). Ac- 
cording to al-Marrakushi, Ibn Tumart, on arriving in 
Tinmallal, began by teaching religious knowledge to 
the Berbers and composed for them an ‘akida in their 
own language. Subsequently, the Murshida was writ- 
ten, again for the benefit of the Berbers and in their 
language. Both of these exist today in Arabic. The fact 
that a version of the Muwatta? [see MALIK B. ANAS], at- 
tributed to Ibn Bukayr and transmitted by Ibn 
Timart to ‘Abd al-Mu’min, his disciple, exists today 
in copies of the very highest quality produced in 
590/1193 for the third Almohad caliph, Aba Yusuf 
Ya‘kub al-Mansur, suggests that the works of the 
Mahdi were originally composed under the influence 
of and for the needs of the Berbers. The Arabic ver- 
sions of these works which we possess today were 
probably written some time after ‘Abd al-Mu?min’s 
death, for al-Mansir, responsible for a reform of the 
doctrine (J. Schacht, Deux éditions inconnues du 
““Muwatta?”’, in Studi ortentalistici in onore de Giorgio 
Levi Della Vida, ii, Rome 1956, 477-92). The composi- 
tion in Berber of the ‘Sakida is in accordance with the 
replacement of khatibs and imams in the mosques by 
religious functionaries capable of pronouncing the 
tawhid in Berber, and the increased value given to 
“‘Berber matters’’ by the assimilation of the Mahdi to 
the Prophet. These elements suggest that the origins 
of the movement are to be associated with the social, 
religious and intellectual tensions which stirred the 
parties, ethnic groups and communities of Morocco in 
this period, and attention should be given to the ques- 
tion posed by W. Montgomery Watt, whether opposi- 
tion to Malikism does not rather reflect the aspiration 
of the Berbers to assert themselves in relation to the 
Arabs (Philosophy and social structure in Almohad Spain, in 
7Q, viii [1964], 46-51). The chroniclers record a 
period of political stability and economic prosperity 
under the Almoravids, but, as was often the case in 
mediaeval North Africa, social discord was expressed 
in terms drawn from the religious context (M. Shatz- 
miller, The legacy of the Andalusian Berbers in the 14th cen- 
tury Maghreb: its role in the formation of Maghrebi historical 
identity and histortography, in Relaciones de la Peninsula 
Tbérica con el Maghreb, Madrid 1988, 205-31). 

The foundation of an empire. The military occupation 
of North Africa and Spain by the Almohads did not 
begin until after the death of Ibn Tamart (524/1130). 
The occupation of Morocco was a lengthy process, 
lasting over a period of some twenty years from the 
first abortive offensive against Marrakech in 523/1129 
until its capture in 542/1147. A coalition of the 
Masmida tribes, established under Ibn Tamart, em- 
barked on military campaigns supervised by ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min [g.v.]. Chosen as his successor by the Mahdi 
during his lifetime, in spite of his Zanata origins, he 
was proclaimed caliph in 524/1130. In their war 
against the Almoravids, the Almohads adopted the 
tactic of staying constantly in the shelter of the moun- 
tains and avoiding confrontation in open country. 
The conquest of Morocco was of a brutal nature. The 
massacres and the persecutions of the civilian popula- 
tion led Ibn Taymiyya to accuse the Almohads of 
having killed thousands of good Muslims, the fact that 
they were Malikis being no excuse. Frequent revolts 
by tribes and towns against the ‘‘Almohad pact’’ pro- 


voked immediate military reprisals. The intolerant 
nature of the Almohad occupation was reinforced by 
a “‘purge’’ (tamyiz) among the Muwahhidin them- 
selves (A. Merad, ‘Abd al-Mu?min et la conquéte d’Afrique 
du Nord, 1130-1163, in AIEO, xv [1957], 110-63). 

After establishing his rule in Marrakech 
(542-5/1147-50), ‘Abd al-Mu?min spent two years in 
the port of Salé, building up a large army. Instead of 
taking the short crossing in the direction of Spain, the 
Almohad army marched towards the central 
Maghrib. In this region, as well as in Ifrikiya, the 
towns and the countryside were in a parlous political 
and material state. Invasions of nomadic Arab tribes 
arriving from the direction of Egypt had crippled 
economic and social structures, thus facilitating the 
Norman Christian offensive against the coastal cities 
of the Mediterranean. The Almohad conquest was 
therefore rapid and easy: Algiers, Bougie, the Kal‘a of 
the Band Hammad and Constantine were taken in 
547/1152. In 554/1159, the city of Tunis, seized from 
the Ifrikiyans, Mahdiyya, Sfax and Tripoli seized 
from the Normans, were the last conquests leading to 
the creation, for the first time in North Africa, of a 
single state, ruled by the Almohads. 

The Almohad empire attained its highest point of 
material and cultural success under the three suc- 
cessors of ‘Abd al-Mu’min (d. 558/1163): Aba 
Ya‘kib Yisuf (558-80/1163-84), Aba Yasuf Ya‘ktb 
al-Manstr (580-95/1184-99) and Muhammad _al- 
Nasir (595-610/1199-1213) [g.vv.], in spite of having 
to devote unrelenting military efforts to retaining the 
territories conquered in the Maghrib. The Almohad 
army was invincible. Consisting of Berber troops of 
the Masmida and Zanata tribes, it was com- 
plemented by a large and powerful fleet, which played 
a decisive role in maritime engagements. Naval 
dockyards were established in the ports of the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean ports. Salah al-Din tried to obtain 
the support of this fleet at the time of the siege of Acre 
in 585/1189, an appeal refused by al-Mansur (M. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Une lettre de Saladin au calife 
almohade, in Meélanges René Basset, Paris 1925, ii, 
279-304). According to Ibn Khaldtn, al-Mansir 
subsequently changed his mind and sent the Egyptian 
sultan 190 ships. In Spain, the temporary halt of the 
Reconquista coincided with the arrival of the 
Almohads and the independence, _ probably 
precarious, of towns and regions which took advan- 
tage of the weakness of the Almoravids to cast off their 
yoke. The Almohad military intervention in Spain 
began under ‘Abd al-Mu?min, but Almohad authori- 
ty was never completely established in that country. 
Almohad sovereignty was first recognised by the cities 
of Cadiz and Jerez in 541/1146, a recognition fol- 
lowed by the intervention of Almohad troops and the 
capture of Seville in 542/1147. In 545/1150, a delega- 
tion of amirs from Spain came to Salé at the invitation 
of ‘Abd al-Mu?min to offer official recognition of 
Almohad authority. It was during the reign of his son, 
Abi Ya‘kab Yasuf, that the major Almohad military 
involvement in Spain took place. An initial offensive 
had the object of occupying eastern Spain (568/1172) 
and of wresting the cities of Valencia, Jaen and Mur- 
cia from the hands of their chieftains. It was in 
591/1195, at Alarcos [see AL-ARAK] that the decisive 
victory of the Almohads over Castile took place. In 
North Africa, meanwhile, an Almohad military effort 
was required in the direction of Ifrikiya which was 
threatened by princes of the Almoravid family, the 
Banu Ghaniya [g.v.}. With the aid of their fleet, a 
remnant of the former Almoravid fleet, they succeed- 
ed in establishing themselves in the Balearic Islands, 
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a base from which they extended their power over 
Ifrikiya and the central Maghrib. During this period 
of intense military activity, the Almohads, always 
aware of the need to reinforce their ranks with new 
recruits, decided, in 583/1187, to transfer nomadic 
Arab tribes to Morocco by force. There was thus in- 
troduced into the land a factor which disrupted the 
delicate equilibrium between nomads and sedentary 
dwellers, between cities and the countryside. The in- 
crease in the number of nomads interfered with the 
habitual life-style of the Berber tribes and forced them 
to change their routes in quest of new pastures. This 
action unleashed the process of the formation of the 
Marinid power [see MARiNIDS], which was to replace 
that of the Almohads some fifty years later. Although 
the army of the fourth Almohad caliph, Muhammad 
al-NAsir, liberated the eastern region of the Maghrib 
and the Balearic Islands from the hold of the Banu 
Ghaniya in 602/1205, it was unable to sustain 
resistance in Spain, where the defeat of Alarcos had 
contributed to the formation of a powerful coalition of 
Spanish kings and knights, inspired by the call to 
crusade issued by the bishop of Toledo, Rodrigo 
Jimenez de Rada. The defeat of the Almohads at Las 
Navas de Tolosa (609/1212 [see av-‘1KAB]) not only 
loosened their hold on Spanish towns and rural areas, 
it also marked the end of the first period of Almohad 
ascendancy and the beginning of its decline. 

The military weakness which characterised the 
second period of the political history of the Almohads 
was accompanied by anarchy, rebellions of towns, 
defection of allies and, finally, repudiation of the 
Almohad doctrine by the caliph al-Ma’min. The 
rulers of this second phase succeeded one another at 
a rate accelerated by the weakening of central authori- 
ty and the decline in the personal status of the dynas- 
ty. Sometimes acclaimed as caliphs in Spain but 
rejected by the Almohad shaykhs of Morocco, some- 
times supported by the Arab tribes but not recognised 
by the city-dwellers, eight Almohad caliphs, all of the 
Mu?minid family, are mentioned by the chroniclers: 
Yisuf b. Abi ‘Abd Allah — al-Mustansir 
(610-20/1213-23), Aba Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahid 
al-Makhlii‘ (621/1224), Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
al-‘Adil (621-4/1224-6), Yahya b. Nasir al-Mu‘tasim 
bi-llah (624-33/1227-35), contemporary with Abu 
1-SUla Idris al-Ma?mtin (624-30/1227-32), ‘Abd al- 
Wahid al-Rashid (630-40/1232-42), Abu ’l-Hasan 
SAli al-Sa‘id (640-6/1242-8), Aba Hafs ‘Umar al- 
Murtada (646-65/1248-66), Abi Dabbis al-Wathik 
bi-llah (665-8/1266-9). Despite political instability 
and the collapse of political and administrative struc- 
tures, the city of Marrakesh remained a centre of ar- 
tistic life and of vigorous intellectual activity during 
the second phase of Almohad history. The regions 
situated at the extremities of the empire, which had 
been the last to submit to the Almohads, were also the 
first to detach themselves. Almohad policy, which 
consisted in appointing a member of the family as in- 
dependent governor in the towns and the regions, 
supplied with troops and a high degree of financial in- 
dependence, had encouraged and accelerated this pro- 
cess of fragmentation. In 627/1229-30, the Hafsid 
governor of Ifrikiya had declared the independence of 
his province, to be followed in 637/1239 by the chief 
of the Banu ‘Abd al-Wad, ruler of Tlemcen and of the 
central Maghrib. A campaign of resistance led by the 
deposed caliph Yahya b. Nasir had cut off the south 
from its capital of Sidjilmassa (g.v.], an important post 
of trans-Saharan trade. In Morocco, the Marinids, 
nomadic Zanata tribes of the plains, began during this 
period to take control of towns situated at a distance 


from the centre of Almohad power and ultimately 
eliminated the Almohads with the conquest of Mar- 
rakesh (668/1269) and of Tinmallal, cradle of the 
Tawhid and of the Muwabhidiin (676/1276). 

Organisation. A number of political, monetary, 
literary, artistic, architectural and even titulary in- 
novations came into being under the Almohads, and 
survived them to a certain extent. The first innovation 
was the structuring of the Almohad community on 
hierarchical principles, which took place with the ar- 
rival of Ibn Tamart in Tinmallel. The new order 
placed at the head of the community a group of per- 
sons related to the Mahdi, his ‘‘house’’, constituting 
a supreme inner council. At the second level there 
were two committees, one of ten relatives of the 
Mahdi, the other of fifty tribal representatives. The 
Masmida tribes themselves were arranged in descen- 
ding order and, in the community as a whole, a 
categorisation according to profession was instituted 
(muhtasibiin, sakkakin, mu?adhdhinin). The various 
units of the army were also described in terms of 
organisation, social customs and institutions of the 
Berbers. This form of organisation also illustrates the 
concern to honour the first loyal adherents of the 
Mahdi, both individuals and tribes, by assimilating 
them into the Islamic tradition. According to another 
interpretation, the Almohad hierarchy was the em- 
bodiment of a philosophical principle cherished by Ibn 
Tumart, as by al-Ghazali and Ibn Rushd. It is a fact 
nevertheless that the Almohad hierarchy has not been 
mentioned by the chroniclers as existing beyond this 
initial phase in the formation of the community, and 
that it never genuinely took root. Besides the Council 
of Fifty, an established part of the caliph’s retinue 
throughout the Almohad period, the other structures 
initiated at Tinmallal were abandoned. With the ac- 
cession of ‘Abd al-Mu?min, the Almohad government 
adopted more traditional patterns. By naming his son 
Muhammad heir-presumptive, ‘Abd al-Mu?min in- 
augurated the Mu?minid dynasty, which remained in 
power until the end of the Almohad empire. In addi- 
tion to the title of khalifa, the Almohad sovereigns also 
bore that of amir al-mu?minin, a novelty perpetuated by 
the Hafsids, who inherited the Almohad structures, 
and, periodically, by the Marinids. The ad- 
ministrative machine of the Almohad state was not 
particularly sophisticated. As Ibn Khaldin indicates, 
the Almohads were barely civilised at the outset, and 
the protocol of the court was not properly established 
until the end, with the predominance of Andalusian 
personnel. In response to the administrative require- 
ments of an army, ‘Abd al-Mu?min needed teams of 
trained staff which he personally organised at the 
court. These functionaries had undergone religious 
studies but were also skilled swimmers, archers and 
horsemen. A stratum of such officials was sent out in- 
to the provinces, headed by a governor descended 
from the Mu’minid family who was assisted by an 
Almohad shaykh. 

The administration of the Almohad caliph’s court 
at Marrakesh was initially dominated by a katib, per- 
sonal secretary, who, at the outset, performed the 
functions of a wazir. Later, the title wazir, which 
denoted a function considered by Ibn Khaldin as 
comparable to that of the ha@jib, did not appear under 
the Almohads. The office of sahib al-ashghal was of con- 
siderable importance in the Almohad administration 
of the court, since the holder of this title was responsi- 
ble for the collection of taxes and other revenues as 
well as for expenditure, and supervised the other of- 
ficials of the capital and of the provinces. Like him, 
the hakim, chief of police, was an Almohad shaykh. The 
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official religious policy of the Almohad sovereigns, 
starting with the Mahdi and ‘Abd al-Mu?min, was to 
replace Malikism with the new doctrine, at the ex- 
pense of existing religious institutions and func- 
tionaries. The most renowned victim of this policy 
was the kadi “lyad [9.v.] of Ceuta, a Maliki writer and 
leading protégé of the Murabittin, who was exiled to 
Marrakesh after the rebellion of his city and dismissed 
from his functions. The Mahdi had not, however, 
undertaken a revision of the judicial code or produced 
manuals codifying the practices of everyday life ac- 
cording to the new doctrine. Thus Maliki law con- 
tinued to regulate the lives of Maghribis, and Maliki 
jurists in the Maghrib, and especially in Spain, con- 
tinued to practise their functions unhindered. The 
Almohads also continued to appoint kadis and retain- 
ed the post of kadi ’l-djama‘a, an office frequently held 
by Andalusians. At least three of the latter were 
known Malikis (see the list of names of Almohad 
wazirs, katibs and kadis in Hopkins, Medieval Muslim 
government in Barbary, Appendix ii). 

Monetary reform. The Almohads changed the design 
and the weight of the coinage, and these new dimen- 
sions remained the norm in later dynasties. Almohad 
gold dinars measured 19 to 22 mm. in diameter and 
weighed 2.4 g. The inscription took the form of a 
square naskhi script. The Almohads also struck double 
dinars as well as fractions of dinars to facilitate transac- 
tions in gold coinage. It was also under the Almohads 
that the square dirham made its appearance, to remain 
the standard form of silver money. Like the 
Almoravids, the Almohads made no use of copper 
coinage. No money seems to have been coined in the 
lifetime of the Mahdi, but his name, as well as that of 
‘Abd al-Mu?min and his descendants, always features 
in the inscription, except for the brief period of the 
reign of al-Ma’miin, who had repudiated the 
Almohad doctrine. Usually, dates are not stamped on 
the coins, and the names of mints seldom appear. The 
quality of the metal used and the standard of 
workmanship were both excellent, and mints were in 
operation in the following towns: Bidjaya, Tadgha, 
Tunis, Sala, Fas, Marrakush, Miknas, Ishbiliya, 
Djayyan, Kurtuba, Ribat al-Fath, Tilimsan and 
Sidjilmassa. The Almohad period also saw the ap- 
pearance in North Africa of millarés, silver coins 
struck by the Christians after the pattern of the 
Almohad dirhams and exported to Muslim countries 
(A. Bel, Contribution a l’étude des dirhems de l’époque 
almohade d’aprés un groupe important de ces monnates récem- 
ment découvert a Tlemcen, in Hespéris, xvi [1933], 1-68). 

Relations with Christians and Jews. On the arrival of 
the Almohads, the only Christian presence in Moroc- 
co consisted of the militia, incorporated into the 
Almohad army with their commander, son of the 
famous Reverter, Count of Barcelona. In the early 
stages the Almohad Christian militia, like the 
Almoravid one before it, was recruited for the most 
part among prisoners taken into slavery. From 
625/1227 onward, it was constituted of free men who 
enlisted of their own accord, mostly Castilians, but 
also some Catalans, recruited in Spain by the 
Almohads and then sent to Morocco. In 626/1228, al- 
Ma’min, preparing in Spain for the conquest of 
Morocco, had recruited 500 Christian knights (not 
12,000, the figure put forward by Ibn Abi Zar‘ in the 
Kirfas). Either at the request of the Spanish king, or 
on his own initiative, al-Ma°’mun had undertaken the 
construction of a church in Marrakesh to enable the 
soldiers to practice their faith. An exchange of letters 
between the Popes Innocent III (1198), Honorius III 
(1226), Gregory IX (1233) and Innocent IV (1245) 


and the Almohad caliphs, on the subject of the ransom 
of prisoners and the sending of missionaries in the 
very ill-founded hope of stimulating conversion, has 
been preserved. Five Franciscan friars minor, arriv- 
ing as missionaries in 1220 in Marrakesh, and seven 
others who came in 1227 to Ceuta, were put to death 
by the Almohads (E. Tisserand and G. Wiet, Lettre de 
1’Almohade al-Murtada au Pape Innocent IV, in Hespéris, vi 
[1926], 27-53). The military success of the Almohads 
and the extension of their empire were observed with 
great interest in Christian Spain. The ecclesiastical 
authorities, eager to show sympathy towards Islamic 
theology with a view to the eventual conversion of the 
Muslims, entrusted the translation of the creed of Ibn 
Tiamart to Mark of Toledo, already known for his 
translation of Arabic texts, including one of the 
Kuran (M.-T. d’Alverny and G. Vajda, Marc de 
Toléde, traducteur d’Ibn Tumart, in al-And., xvi [1951], 
99-140, xvii [1952], 1-56). 

Numerous indigenous Jewish communities, 
augmented by immigrants from Spain, lived in all the 
towns, great and small, of the Almohad empire. A 
first wave of persecutions was unleashed upon them in 
the initial phase of the conquest (536-43/1 141-8). Let- 
ters of Jewish merchants originally from this region, 
discovered recently in the Geniza of Cairo, confirm 
the fact that ‘Abd al-Mu?min offered the Jews a choice 
between conversion to Islam and death. Massacres of 
Jews were perpetrated at Sidjilmassa, Marrakesh and 
Fez (D. Corcos, Lattitude des Almohades envers les Juifs, 
in Zion [Jerusalem 1967], 137-60, in Hebrew). These 
measures forced a large number of Jews to leave their 
country for Christian Spain, Sicily, Italy and the Mid- 
dle East. This was in particular the case of the future 
physician and philosopher Maimonides [see 1BN 
MayMUn], who had left his native city, Cordova, for 
Fez in 544/1149 or thereabouts, then, in 560/1165, 
emigrated to Palestine before finally settling in Cairo. 
It was in this city that Maimonides was accused of 
having abjured the Islam to which he had been con- 
verted in the Maghrib. In fact, the similarity, in 
philosophical terms, between the Almohad and Jewish 
creeds explains how a temporary conversion could be 
envisaged by the Jews. A second wave of persecutions 
of Jews and converts was instigated by the caliph 
Ya‘ktib al-Manstr, who compelled them, according 
to al-Marrakushi, to wear distinctive signs, clothing of 
absurd appearance and of different colours, and 
destroyed their synagogues. The period of the reign of 
al-Mansur, which also saw the temporary imprison- 
ment of Ibn Rushd and the burning of his books, end- 
ed with the temporary disappearance of the Jewish 
communities of Morocco, an absence which was to 
last until the end of the 7th/13th century. 

Economic life. Surveys of agronomy composed in 
Spain during the Almoravid period reveal, on the part 
of the farmers, an intimate knowledge of the land, of 
fertilisers and of methods of cultivation. The diffusion 
of a large number of new plants, combined with an ef- 
fective system of irrigation, contributed to the 
development of a prosperous agricultural sector. The 
almanac of Ibn al-Banna?, born in Marrakesh 
towards the end of the Almohad period, gives the im- 
pression that knowledge of agronomy in the Maghrib, 
although less advanced than in Spain, was well- 
established. The system of land ownership in Spain 
was not subject to interference on the part of the 
Almohads, but in North Africa, to facilitate the collec- 
tion of taxes and the distribution of tk/a‘s to the Arab 
and Berber tribes, the Almohads introduced a land 
reform, bringing the allocation of land under a single 
system. The author of the Kirids relates that this novel- 
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ty, dating back to 554/1159, was instituted by ‘Abd al- 
Mu?min, who had imposed kharadj on arable land. As 
for urban industries, the structures of craft and 
manufacture common to Muslim cities were main- 
tained under the Almohads. The dimensions of in- 
dustrial production are illustrated by a list of the 
manufacturing establishments and workshops of the 
city of Fez during the reign of the caliph al-Nasir, a 
monarch who had a particular commitment to this 
city: 3,490 weaving-shops, 27 soap manufacturers, 86 
tanneries, 116 dye-works, 12 forges, 11 glassworks, 
472 water-mills, 135 factories making construction 
materials, 1,170 bakeries, 400 paper-mills, 180 pot- 
teries, 9,082 shops selling various wares and 2 mints. 
The same list, probably compiled for purposes of tax- 
ation, also provides information on _ other 
establishments: 89,236 housing-units, 17,040 private 
homes, 93 public baths and 42 other baths, 80 public 
fountains, 785 mosques, 467 inns. The beginning of 
the Almohad period coincided with the great expan- 
sion of European commerce in the direction of North 
Africa. Peace and trade treaties preserved in Euro- 
pean archives show that from 1150 onward 
agreements were signed between the Almohads and 
various cities of Europe. These agreements, intended 
to guarantee the security of commerce, became in- 
creasingly precise. They outlawed piracy and 
guaranteed the good-will of the authorities towards 
traders and their merchandise. The Pisans, always 
regarded with favour in Ifrikiya, were present in 
Tunis in the period of ‘Abd al-Mu?min, who signed 
two peace treaties with Pisa (1133 and 1166) and a 
trade treaty with it (1157). Two further treaties with 
Pisa (1186 and 1189) regularised trade with Ceuta, 
Oran, Bougie, Tunis and Spain. The republic of 
Genoa had concluded numerous treaties between 
1155 and 1164 to regulate commerce with the cities of 
Tripoli, Ceuta, Tunis, Salé and Bougie. Marseilles 
signed an agreement for the wine trade with Ceuta, 
Oran, Bougie and Tunis in 1228. In 1181, a treaty 
was signed between the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
and the Balearics under the princes of the Bantu 
Ghaniya. In 1184 the latter signed a peace and trade 
treaty with Pisa and, in 1188, with Genoa. Morocco 
saw the first contacts with a view to commercial 
penetration from the direction of Catalonia. Contacts 
were limited to the Mediterranean ports, since piracy, 
a particular scourge on the Atlantic coast, made com- 
mercial relations there more difficult [see KURSAN}. 
During the 7th/13th century Italians, Provengals and 
Catalans were in evidence at Ceuta, which negotiated 
regular contacts with Barcelona in 1227 and with 
Montpellier in 1233. Other small ports to the east of 
Ceuta were visited and, to the west, Tangiers, from 
where coral was exported towards Europe. Trade with 
Salé was boosted by gold originating from the western 
Sudan, and penetration by the Castilians towards the 
interior of Morocco is recorded at a later date. A 
larger number of the treaties dating from the latter 
stages of the Almohad period was signed with Tunis, 
when the Hafsid dynasty was on the point of declaring 
itself independent from the Almohad state. Products 
exported at the end of the 6th/12th century from 
Morocco and sold in Flanders originated from Fez 
(wax, leather, furs), from Marrakesh (cumin, sugar), 
from Sidjilmassa (dates, white alum), from Bougie 
(leather) and from Tunis (wax, lead sulphate). 
Cultural life. The appearance and expansion of 
Sifism in North Africa and the development of philos- 
ophy under the Almohads was often confronted by the 
intellectual and religious intolerance characteristic of 
the Almohad movement in its early stages. This 


spiritual renewal was linked to the intellectual tensions 
created by the Almohad movement. Justification for 
the new liberalism was found in an application of the 
Ghazalian theology, open to philosophy, which 
dominated the thinking of Ibn Tuamart. The ra- 
tionalism of Almohadism and, in particular, its at- 
titude towards the attributes of the divinity allowed 
these two movements to co-exist. The two great 
philosophers of the age, Ibn ‘Tufayl (ca. 
499-581/1105-85 [q.v.]) and Ibn Rushd (520- 
80/1126-84 [g.v.}) lived and wrote at Marrakesh 
under the patronage of the sultans Aba Ya‘kab Yasuf 
and his son Abi Yusuf YaSkab. Another Andalusian, 
the Siff philosopher Ibn Sab‘in (d. 668 or 669/1270 
[g.v.]), lived at Ceuta, where he wrote his reply to 
philosophical questions posed by Frederick II, king of 
Sicily, to the Almohad caliph ‘Abd al-Wahid al- 
Rashid. The Almohad caliphs were no longer opposed 
to the diffusion of Sufism. The two central figures of 
Maghribi Sufism, Abi Madyan and Ibn Mashish 
[g.vv.] were protected by the Almohads, and a large 
number of saints, a hundred at least, were interred at 
Marrakesh during the Almohad period. A significant 
corpus of literary production made its appearance, in 
the domains of poetry, history, geography and 
sciences, often with the encouragement and participa- 
tion of the sovereign. 

Creativity in the traditional literary channels 
benefited broadly from the effects of the demographic 
displacement and from more regular contacts between 
regions created by the Almohad occupation. The ar- 
rival of the Andalusians in North Africa contributed 
to literary activity in general, while their influence 
was particularly apparent in the functions which they 
occupied in the Almohad administration and at the 
court. 

The study of monuments and the archaeological cx- 
cavations conducted since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, most of all in Morocco, by H. Terrasse, H. 
Basset, J. Meunié, G. Deverdun, J. Caillé and A. 
Hainaut, have brought to light the principal features 
of the remarkable Almohad architecture. The major 
period of monumental construction was limited to the 
first fifty years, an era of prosperity corresponding to 
the reigns of the first four sovereigns. The 
monuments—mosques at Taza, Marrakesh, Tin- 
mallal, Seville, Rabat, Fez; citadels and fortresses at 
Marrakesh and Rabat; fortifications at Rabat—are 
still partially in existence today, although the 
Almohad palaces, the construction of which is des- 
cribed by the chroniclers, have not survived. 
Almohad architecture combines a puritan simplicity 
of décor with extraordinary dimensions for the walls 
and, especially, the minarets. The use of ashlar, dress- 
ed stone, brick and wood in construction reveals that 
in the field of design, as in other areas, the Almohads 
adopted Hispano-Moorish techniques of construction 
and had them applied by craftsmen from Spain. At 
the same time, they retained oriental motifs and tech- 
niques as well as local influences. Almohad urbanism, 
especially visible in thc capital Marrakesh but also 
present at Fez and at Seville, was realised by a series 
of works of enlargement, management of water, con- 
struction of reservoirs and gardens under ‘Abd al- 
Mu?min, and crowned by an administrative centre 
constructed under Abu Yusuf Ya‘kub. 

The decline. The Almohad historical experience, 
with exceptional grandeur on the one hand and dismal 
decadence on the other, has deeply affected mediaeval 
and modern Maghribi historiography and thought. In 
his Mukaddima, Ibn Khaldun reveals the extent to 
which his historical vision was inspired by the 
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Almohad phenomenon: a large number of his 
sociological and political theories are illustrated by ex- 
amples drawn from Almohad history (Shatzmiller, 
L’historiographie mérinide. Ibn Khaldun et ses contem- 
porains, Leiden 1982, 54-65). For modern historians, 
the Almohad decline needs to be clearly separated 
from that of the doctrine, even though the process of 
their disappearance unfolded simultaneously. R. Le 
Tourneau and A. Merad see the submission of the 
state to the Mu?’minid dynasty as the principal cause 
of its disintegration. The appropriation of political 
power and material benefits in the interests of a 
dynasty had alienated the Berbers and deprived 
Berber society of its initial strength. H. Terrasse and 
Ch.-A. Julien consider Maghribi unity, realised for 
the first and last time under the Almohads, as a mo- 
ment of glory, aborted by ‘‘the individualism of the 
Berbers’’ and ‘‘the anarchy of the Arabs’’. For A. 
Laroui, Almohad prosperity was built on the riches of 
an empire, but riches which the Almohads, centred on 
Morocco, did not themselves produce, and this ac- 
counts for their failure. In Spain, the collapse of the 
Almohad régime was owed to different circumstances. 
There the opposition of the Maliki ‘ulama? was accom- 
panied by general antagonism. The Almohads did not 
have in Spain the support of the Berber masses which 
had provided their power-base in North Africa, and 
the régime was seen as a foreign military occupation. 
The disappearance of the doctrine is explained by the 
fact that it never genuinely took root. Almohadism 
provided neither a corpus of judicial works which 
could have replaced the Maliki judicial system nor a 
response to the spiritual needs of the Muslim com- 
munity, needs demonstrated by the triumph of Sifism 
in the same period. In Spain, Almohadism was useful 
to those who felt the need to approach religion 
through logic. But those who were capable of har- 
monising the rational theology developed by Ibn 
Rushd with Almohad doctrine constituted a tiny 
minority. Almohadism only affected the circles in 
which the movement was born and it remained 
marginal throughout the duration of the Almohad 
state, while Malikism continued to be the dominant 
force. 

Bibliography: Documentation concerning the 
Almohads is very rich in contemporary and later 
sources, as well as in studies which cannot possibly 
be listed here in full. A special place in the gamut 
of contemporary sources is occupied by the 
fragments published by E. Lévi-Provengal: in the 
collection Decuments inédits d’histoire almohade, 
manuscript fragments from the 1919 “‘legajo’’ of 
Arabic material in the Escorial (Paris 1928), the 
Memoirs of al-Baydhak, companion of the Mahdi, as 
well as extracts from the Kitab al-Ansab fi maSifat al- 
ashab, have been published; publication of these 
texts enabled G.S. Colin to study the influence of 
the Berber language on the spoken and written 
Arabic of the period (Sur l’arabe marocain de l’époque 
almohade, in Hespéris, x [1930], 104-20). Also pub- 
lished by Lévi-Provengal is a collection of letters 
sent by the Almohad administration (Trente-sept let- 
tyes officielles almohades, Rabat 1941). The chronicle 
of Ibn Sahib al-Salat (d. 549/1198), Tarikh al-mann 
bi ’l-imama, ed. A. Tazi, Beirut 1965, is essential for 
events occurring in Spain during the 6th/12th cen- 
tury. For North Africa and the early years of the 
Almohads, one available source is the chronicle of 
al-Marrakushi, composed in Egypt in 621/1224, al- 
Mu‘dyb fr talkhis akhbar al-Maghrib, ed. R. Dozy, 
Leiden 1847, French tr., Histoire des Almohades, 
Algiers 1893. Among the chroniclers of the 


7th/13th century, the recent discovery and 
publication of part of the chronicle of Ibn al-Kattan, 
court secretary during the last years of the Almohad 
caliph al-Murtada, Nazm al-djuman, ed. M.A. 
Makki, Tetuan, undated (1964?) provides a de- 
tailed account of events as far as the year 533/1138. 
Fragments of this chronicle have been published by 
E. Lévi-Provengal under the title Fragments de chroni- 
que almohade anonyme, in 1925 and 1930. The 
authors of the 8th/14th century, the century of 
the great Maghribi historians, supply the best 
overall view of Almohad history. The most impor- 
tant of these, Ibn ‘Idhari (d. 712/1312), al-Bayan al- 
mughrib fi ’khtisar akhbar mulitk al-Andalus wa ’l- 
Maghrib, iii, ed. A. Huici Miranda, Tetuan 1960, 
supplies useful information regarding both the 
reign of the Almohads in Spain and the transfer of 
power into the hands of the Marinids, subjects 
otherwise poorly documented; Ibn Abi Zar‘ (d. 
726/1326), al-Anis al-mutrib bi-rawd al-kirtas, ed. C.J. 
Tornberg, Uppsala 1834, 110-84, and Ibn Khaldiin 
(d. 810/1406), Kitab al-‘Ibar, Beirut 1959, vi, 
464-551, French tr. de Slane, Histoire des Berbéres, ii, 
161-257. In the 9th/15th century, the anonymous 
chronicle Kitab al-Hulal al-mawshiyya fi dhikr al-akhbar 
al-marrakushiyya, ed. 1.8. Allouche, Rabat 1936, 
contains further unpublished information. 
Secondary studies concentrate on political 
history, while the absence of a survey regarding the 
society and economy of this important period is 
sorely felt: two monographs, by A. Huici Miranda, 
Historia politica del imperio almohade, 2 vols., Tetuan 
1956-9, and R. Le Tourneau, The Almohad movement 
in North Africa in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
Princeton 1969, as well as chapters in the general 
history of Morocco and the Maghrib, H. Terrasse, 
Histoire du Maroc, Casablanca 1949, i, 261-367; Ch.- 
A. Julien, Histoire de l’Afrique du Nord, Paris 1952, 
92-131; A. Laroui, L’histoire du Maghreb: un essai de 
synthése, Paris 1970, 162-185, Eng. tr. The history of 
the Maghrib, Princeton 1977, 174-200. On com- 
munities within the Almohad empire, A. Bel, Les 
Benou Ghaniya, derniers representanis de empire 
almoravide et leur lutte contre l’empire almohade, Paris 
1903; P. de Cénival, L’Eglise chrétienne de Marrakech 
au XIIT siecle, in Hespéris, vii (1927), 69-83; and, on 
the Jews, H.Z. Hirschberg, A history of the Jews in 
North Africa, Leiden 1974, i, 123-39. As regards 
Almohad doctrine and the thought of Ibn Timart, 
a revision of Goldziher’s study has been presented 
by R. Brunschvig in two articles: Sur la doctrine du 
Mahdi Ibn Tuamart, in Ignace Goldziher memorial volume, 
Jerusalem 1958, ii, 1-13, and Encore sur la doctrine du 
Mahdi, in Folia Orientalia, xii (1970), 33-40; see also 
Le Tourneau, Sur la disparition de la doctrine almohade, 
in SI, xxx (1970), 193-201. The organisation and 
hierarchy of the Almohads are described and 
analysed by Gaudefroy-Demombynes in the intro- 
duction to his translation of Ibn Fadi Allah 
al-“Umari, Masalik al-absar, Paris 1927, pp. ix- 
Ixviiil, and J.F.P. Hopkins, Medieval Muslim govern- 
ment in Barbary, London 1958, 85-111; the monetary 
reform, by A. Prieto y Vives, La reforma numismatica 
de los almohades, in Misceldnea de estudios y textos drabes, 
Madrid 1915 11-115, and the coinage by H. 
Hazard, The numismatic history of late medieval North 
Africa, New York 1952, 64-8, 143-58, 263-73. On 
commerce, M.L. de Mas Latrie, Trattés de paix et de 
commerce, Paris 1866, ii; A.-E. Sayous, Le commerce 
des Européens a Tunts depuis le XIF siécle, Paris 1929, 
Ch.-E. Dufourca, L Espagne catalane et le Maghrib aux 
XIE et XIV siécle, Paris 1966, 157-61. On aspects 
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of material and cultural life, especially with regard 

to the city of Marrakesh, G. Deverdun and M.B. 

Abdeslem, Deux tahbis almohades, in Hespéris, xli 

(1954), 411-25, and G. Deverdun, Marrakech des 

origines 4 1912, Rabat 1959, 151-301; on Fez under 

the Almohads, details are to be found in Djazna’i, 

Zahrat al-ds, text and French tr. A. Bel, Algiers 

1923. On Almohad monuments, numerous studies 

exist, foremost among these being Sanctuaires et 

forteresses almohades, Paris 1932, by H. Basset and H. 

Terrasse (mosques of Tinmallal and Marrakesh), 

with an analysis of techniques of construction and 

decoration. A study of recent excavations in the 

mosque of Tinmallal: J. Hassar-Benslimane, C. 

Ewert, A. Touri, J.-P. Wisshak, Tinmal 1981, in 

Madrider Mitteilungen, xxiii (Mainz 1982). Also by 

H. Terrasse, La mosquée des Andalous a Fés, Paris 

1942, and La grande mosquée de Taza, Paris 1943, and 

by J. Caillé, La mosquée de Hassan a Rabat, Paris 

1954. (M. SHATZMILLER) 

at-MUWAKKAR, a place in the desert fringes 
of the early Islamic region of the Balka? (g.v.], in what 
is now Jordan, some 22 km./14 miles southeast of 
‘Amman and 16 km./10 miles northeast of the 
Umayyad palace of Mshatta or Mushatta (q.v. ]. 

Visible there are the remains of an Umayyad settle- 
ment. These include traces of a palace, a tower which 
may have been part of a mosque, and signs of an 
extensive irrigation system in the form of sites of three 
dams nearby plus a fine stone-lined cistern, still much 
used by Bedouins of the Banu Sakhr for watering their 
herds. When this cistern was being cleaned out in the 
1940s, a column and capital were found, the latter 
with an inscription ascribing the construction work 
there to one ‘Abd Allah b. Salim for the caliph Yazid 
{II] (101-5/720-4); the column has gradation marks to 
show the depth of water (see R.W. Hamilton and 
L.A. Mayer, Some eight-century capitals from al Muwaq- 
gar, etc., in QDAP, xii [1946], 63-74; Salah al-Din al- 
Munadjdjid, Dirasat ft ta>rikh al-khatt al-‘arabi, Beirut 
1972, 110-11; the capital is now in the ‘Amman 
Museum). According to al-Hamdani, Sifa, Riyad 
1394/1974, 334, al-Muwakkar lay in the territory of 
the Banu Salih [q.v.]. The site may well have been a 
Byzantine one, on the limes facing the desert Arabs, 
but was certainly a favoured haunt of the Umayyad 
caliphs, as attested in contemporary poetry (see al- 
Bakri, Mu‘djam, Cairo 1364-71/1945-51, iii, 1280; 
Yakut, ed. Beirut, v, 226; A. Musil, Palmyrena, New 
York 1928, 283, and the references there to the 
Aghani). From a verse by Abt Nukhayla al-Himmani 
{q.v. in Suppl.] praising the caliph al-Saffah (Aghani, 
ed, Bulak, xviii, 150 = ed. Dar al-Kutub, xx, 415), 
it appears that the early ‘Abbasids destroyed al- 
Muwakkar together with others of the Umayyads’ 
desert residences. 

There was also, apparently, another al-Muwakkar 
in Yemen; see al-Hamdani, op. cit., 124, 249. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 

the article): Musil, Kusejr ‘Amra, Vienna 1907, i, 

27 ff., 174; Gertrude L. Bell, Syria, the Desert and the 

Sown?, London 1908, 52-4; H. Lammens, La 

“‘badia”’ et la “‘hira’’ sous les Omayyades. Le probléme de 

Msatia, in Etudes sur le siécle des Omayyades, Beirut 

1930, 338-45; A.-S. Marmardji, Textes géographiques 

arabes sur la Palestine, Paris 1951, 197; G. Lankester 

Harding, The antiquities of Jordan?, London 1967, 

162. (C.E. Boswortn) 

MUWAKKIT [see Mixa]. 

MUWALLAD ((a.), a word belonging to the 
vocabulary of stock-breeders and designating the 
product of a crossing (tawlid) of two different 
animal breeds, thus a hybrid, of mixed blood. It 


is hardly surprising that it was extended to humans 
from the time when the feeling arose that the purity 
of the Arab race had been altered following the con- 
quests, the influx of elements of other stocks and mix- 
ed marriages. In a more limited sense, muwallad 
designates a cross-breed, half-caste or even, as Dozy 
states (Suppl., s.v.) ‘‘one who, without being of Arab 
origin, has been born among the Arabs and received 
an Arabic education’’. (Ep.) 

1. In Muslim Spain. In al-Andalus, the muwal- 
ladin constituted a particular category of the popula- 
tion, but it is notable that neither the Glossarium latino- 
arabicum nor the Vocabulista contain this word, which 
Pedro de Alcala translated as adopiado. Muwallad has 
given to Spanish muladi and, according to Eguilaz (an 
opinion rejected by Dozy), mulato. The mediaeval 
Latin transcription was mollites. 

The occupation, in 92/711, of the Iberian peninsula 
by Berber-Arab troops encouraged the appearance of 
neo-Muslims: musdlima or asalima. More precisely 
still, aslami was used to designate the ex-Christian 
convert, whereas the term islami was reserved for the 
former Jew. Probably due to the fact that, in historical 
terms, it is statistically more exact to speak of the oc- 
cupation of al-Andalus than of the conquest, the ma- 
jority of the population were covered by a pact 
(mu‘ahid) that was far superior to that of ‘‘vanquished 
people’’, a circumstance which implies the minor im- 
portance of the number of those who ‘‘submitted’’, 
susceptible of being transformed into mawali [q.v.}, a 
fact confirmed by the Wathaik of Ibn al-‘Attar [q.. ] 
which stated that ‘‘in al-Andalus the wa/a? of conver- 
sion is not considered identical to that of manumission 
(wala? al-itak)’’. The clientage of conversion does not 
entail personal connections or socio-economic obliga- 
tions and its members are clients not of an individual 
but of the whole community. The judicial authorities 
only register this clientage (of conversion) in the case 
where the individual comes to reside ‘‘in a land where 
it is effective’’. Consequently, al-Andalus was to have 
a slightly different evolution from the rest of the 
Arabo-Muslim empire, for it did not experience the 
problems provoked by the incorporation of the mawali 
of the old Sasanid empire. For Muslim Spain, the 
question presents itself differently, sc. in terms of 
muwalladin. 

This word, often badly translated (from an 
ethnocentric angle) as ‘‘renegades’’, designated the 
descendants of non-Arab neo-Muslims, brought up in 
the Islamic religion by their recently-converted 
parents. Thus they are the members of the second 
generation (the sons) and, by extension, those of the 
third generation (the grandsons). It should be 
noted—contrary to a current Hispano-nationalist 
presumption—that the sons of an Arab father and in- 
digenous mother did not feel themselves to be and 
were not regarded as muwallads. Since the sire was 
Arab, the offspring was also Arab. This explains why 
a family of mixed stock (such as the Sevillian Bana 
Hadjdjadj, descendants in the maternal line, through 
Sara the Goth, of Witiza the penultimate Visigothic 
monarch) might be the chiefs of the Lakhmid group 
and upholders of the ‘‘hard’’ Arab policy of exter- 
minating muwalladun and local Christians. It is thus 
time to accept that Ibn al-Kitiyya was ‘‘Arab’’ and to 
stop setting him up as a prototype of a group that he 
in no way represented. 

These muwalladin sometimes kept Roman ‘‘family 
names’’: Bani Angelino, B. Sabanico, B. al-Longo, 
B. al-Kabturno, B. Kumis, B. Karlo, B. Karluman, 
B. Martin, B. Gharsiya, Ibn Bashkuwal (q.v.], Ibn 
Kuzman [q.v.], etc. 

The musalima, imperfectly integrated, were not in a 
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position to claim the effectiveness of their theoretical 
assimilation (they had to appear not to be seeking 
their socio-political and economic advancement; fur- 
thermore, their conversion was invalid if it had been 
motivated ‘‘by the attraction of a reward’’). How- 
ever, their descendants, being born into Islam, were 
no longer open to such criticisms and could freely 
claim the complete assimilation to which they had the 
right. When this did not take place, the muwalladin 
felt themselves discriminated against (the Arabs called 
them banu ’l-hamra?, banu ’l-‘abid or the vile rabble (al- 
adhall), and they reacted violently. 

This reaction developed the name of an ideology, 
that of Muslim egalitarianism. It should be stressed 
that no example is known of a muwallad movement ad- 
vocating a return to Christianity (the rumour, true or 
false, of the conversion of ‘Umar b. Hafsin [¢.v.] 
alienated from him all his Muslim allies). Their 
culture and language were Arabic. It is notable that 
the leaders of this indigenous party expressed them- 
selves in Arabic, and examples of preserved 
Romanisms are only exceptionally attributed to them. 
When the Toledan Ghirbib b. ‘Abd Allah instigated 
his fellow citizens against the Cordovan state, he did 
so in Arabic verse. The political model in no way en- 
visaged the re-establishment of a Visigothic state, but 
the setting up of an autonomous Islamic unit. 

The 3rd/9th century saw the rise of the muwalladin. 
Whether as auxiliaries of the government (SAmrus in 
Toledo, Saragossa and Tudela), as collaborating 
“seigneurs’’ (the Bani Kasi [q.v.] in the Upper 
March [see rHaGHR]) or, on the other hand, as 
dissidents. There are the Toledan rebellions which 
resulted in the battle of Wadi Salit (240/854), the 
uprising of ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn al-Djilliki (261/875), 
who founded his ‘‘capital’’, Badajoz; Sa‘diin al- 
Surunbaki at Monsalud, Ibn al-Sh4liya at Somontin, 
Daysam b. Ishak at Murcia and Lorca and, above all, 
‘Umar b. Hafstin at Malaga, Granada and Jaen. The 
local muwalladin were regarded as a danger to Arab 
sovereignty, by the Kaysi Yahya b. Sukala at Elvira 
and by Kurayb b. Khaldiin at Seville, who attempted 
to eliminate them. These indigenous Muslims could 
form a ‘‘maritime republic’’ as did those of Mariyat 
Badjdjana [¢. v. | or call for Christian assistance (that of 
Ordofio requested by the Toledans and of Alphonso 
III of Leon by Ibn al-Djilliki). 

They were a group (kawm) still very close to the 
autochthonous non-Muslims, and we frequently see 
them uniting against the Arabs. The texts provide 
quite numerous references to these alliances: al- 
muwalladin wa ’l-nasara, al-musalima wa ’l-nasara, 
muwallad wa-asalimat al-dhimma, al-muwalladin wa 
‘l-“adjam, etc. They were organised, and their bard 
(sha“ir al-muwalladin), ‘Abd al-Rahman al-‘Abli, was 
the champion of their cause (al-muhami ‘an). In opposi- 
tion to him was al-Asadi, sha‘ir al-SArab al-ka?im ftha 
makam al-SAbli fi ’l-muwalladin, whom he rivalled in 
“asabiyya [q.v.], each exciting his own people (kawm). 
We know that Muhammad b. Sulayman b. Talid (d. 
295/908) was shadid al-‘asabiyya li *L-muwalladin. But it 
is curious that there was no Andalusian shu“dbiyya 
{q.v.] except at a late date and not of a ‘‘national”’ 
character, for its rare representatives only plagiarise 
the old Persian clichés. 

This ‘‘party’’ of indigenous Muslims, so important 
throughout the 3rd/9th century, disappeared when 
the group was accepted and integrated into Andalu- 
sian society, a phase which may be dated during the 
first half of the caliphate of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-NAsir 
{q.v.]. This movement, one of the principal factors of 
instability from 181/797 to 320/932, was to be so total- 


ly effaced that when, after the Fitna [q.v.], al-Andalus 
was divided up under the muluk al-tawaif [q.v.], cer- 
tain faifas would claim to be Arab, while others 
regarded themselves as Berbers or slaves, but none as 
muwallad. 

Bibliography: al-Akhbaér al-madjma‘a, Fath al- 
Andalis; Ibn al-Kiitiyya, Jftitah al-Andalus; Ibn 
al-styara”, F. Simonet, Historia de los mozdrabes de 
Espana; R. Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans d’Espagne,; 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Histoire de l’Espagne musulmane. 

(P. CHALMETA) 

2. In Arabic language and literature. Here it 
refers to any word, linguistic form, or literary feature 
that is not found in the classical ‘arabiyya of pre- and 
early Islamic times nor the literature written in it, 
thus: ‘‘post-classical’’. The term is partly due to a 
semantic extension of the word muwallad meaning 
“‘not of pure Arab (Bedouin) stock’’ (see above) from 
denoting people to characterising their language, and 
partly based on a figurative understanding of the 
literal meaning: ‘‘s.th. that is produced by making 
s.th, else give birth to it’’, thus ‘‘a word newly derived 
from a known root”’ or ‘‘a poetic motif extracted from 
a known motif’’. 

In the study of language muwallad may characterise 
a word (e.g., virtually all technical terminology of the 
sciences in Islam is muwallad) or any other linguistic 
phenomenon such as phonetic changes (e.g., didaya 
for bada’a from root 6-d-”). For the classification of 
loanwords as muwallad see MUSARRAB. 

In literary studies, muwallad may refer (a) to poets 
of the ‘‘post-classical’’ era (already in al-Djahiz, 
Bayan, i, 71: wa-min khutaba? al-amsar wa-shu‘ara*ihim 
wa-’l-muwalladin minhum Bashshar al-A‘ma, i, 74: 
shu‘ara? al-muwalladin, again mentioning Bashshar and 
others). As such, muwalladtn is often synonymous 
with muhdathin {q.v.], although the latter is sometimes 
restricted in use to the early generation of ‘‘modern’”’ 
poets with muwallad referring to the later generations. 
It refers (b) to “‘new poetic motifs extracted from old 
ones’’ (al-ma‘Gni al-muwallada, cf. al-Amidi, Muwa- 
zana, i, 6, here used with a negative connotation!). 
Ibn Rashik [9.v.] gives a brief description of the 
mechanism of tawlid, in wich he states that it stands 
midway between :khtira‘ ‘‘original invention’’ and 
sarika ‘‘plagiarism’’ (SUmda, i, 263-5). Finally, the 
term is used (c) to denote non-classical proverbs 
(mathal (q.v.]) in the great collections of proverbs such 
as al-Maydani’s Madjma‘ al-amthal. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, al-Bayan wa ’l-tabyin, ed. 
Hasan al-Sandubi, Cairo 1375/1956; Amidi, al- 
Muwazana, ed. al-Sayyid Ahmad Sakr, i, Cairo 
1380/1961; Ibn Rasghik, al-‘Umda, ed. Muhammad 
Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al Hamid, i, Cairo 1383/1963; 
Ibn Abi ’1-Isba‘, Badi< al-Kur°an, ed. Hifnt Muham- 
mad Sharaf, Cairo ?n.d., 207-11; Tahanawif, Kash- 
shaf, ed. A. Sprenger, Calcutta 1862, s.v.; Hilmi 
Khalil: al-Muwallad fi ‘l-‘arabiyya, Beirut 71405/ 
1985. _ (W.F. HErnricus) 
MUWARABA, (a.), verbal noun from the form III 

waraba, meaning ‘‘to use stratagems, to trick’’, also 
has two rare significations, each distant from the other 
and apparently not reducible to a common root. 

In the first place, muwaraba denotes in rhetoric the 
ability to remedy a gaffe or an offensive phrase by 
repeating the expression in an attenuated form, if not 
radically modified, or else by trying to make the per- 
son addressed believe that he has not properly under- 
stood what has been said to him (see Mehren, Rhetortk, 
123-4; Dozy, Supplément, s.v.). 

Secondly, the same term appears in the K. al- 
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Mughrib fi dhikr bilad Ifrikiya wa ’l-Maghrib of al-Bakri 
(ed.-tr. de Slane, 3rd ed. Paris 1965, Ar. text 106, tr. 
201) with a quite separate and special sense, since it 
denotes at that time (5th/11th century) a usage wide- 
spread among the great Berber tribe of northwestern 
Morocco, the Ghumara {g.v.] and particularly flatter- 
ing, the author states, for ‘‘their wives’ amour propre. 
At the moment when a man who has just married a 
virgin is about to consummate the marriage, the 
young men of the locality clandestinely carry off the 
recently-married woman and hold her far from her 
husband for a month or even more; then they bring 
her back. It often happens that the same woman is 
carried off several times in succession, especially when 
she is distinguished by her beauty. The more she is 
sought out in this way, the happier she is.”’ 

The custom described here does not seem to have 
been attested elsewhere, but it is difficult not to see a 
link with the Kabyle lamwarba/lamb“arba, in which the 
agglutination of the Arabic definite article /- shows the 
origin of this term, which must have been equally us- 
ed in Arabic. The noun is the masdar of the verb wareb, 
which means, notably, in the Kabyle forms of speech, 
“sleep away from home (of a man); to leave any 
dwelling or place either after an agreement with the 
subject or with a third party’’ (J.-M. Dallet, Diction- 
naire kabyle-frangais, Paris 1982, 873), but this meaning 
applied to a man is totally secondary, since the /amwar- 
ba is basically concerned with women and consists for 
them in returning to their parents, in leaving the con- 
jugal home without having been divorced (Dallet, doc. 
cit.). One thus learns, in effect, that in Kabylia, a hus- 
band had the power, without having to pronounce the 
divorce formula, to send back his wife, who is then 
tamwarabt/thamwarabth; she could be brought back 
again without any other formalities if her parents and 
she herself were agreable about this, provided that the 
return of the wife had not been provoked by some 
grave fault, such as adultery. In this last case, the wife 
was ignominiously expelled, sometimes with a shaven 
head, and there was no longer for her any question of 
returning to her husband, her return in that case 
being equivalent to having been divorced (see A. 
Hanoteau and A. Letourneux, La Kabylie et les coutumes 
Kabyles, 2nd ed., Paris 1893, 181). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(Cr. PELLat) 

MUWASHSHAH (a.) (muwashshah or muwash- 
shaha, pl. muwashshahat), name of a certain genre of 
stanzaic poetry, which according to indigenous 
tradition developed in al-Andalus towards the end of 
the 3rd/9th century. It is reckoned among the seven 
post-classical genres of poetry in Arabic {see KAN 
Wa-KAN]. 

Structure. The muwashshah has a particular rhyme 
scheme and a special final part (‘hardja). The main 
body of the poem is always composed in Classical 
Arabic, while the language of the final part is mostly 
non-Classical (vernacular Arabic or Romance mixed 
with vernacular Arabic to a larger or lesser extent 
[macaronic]; very rarely pure Romance). The stanzas 
of a poem are all built alike and show a regular alter- 
nation of two elements: at the beginning we have lines 
that rhyme with each other, the rhyme changing from 
one stanza to the next (‘‘separate rhymes’’); they arc 
followed by lines whose rhyme scheme remains the 
same throughout the poem (‘‘common rhymes’’). 
The number of stanzas, in the vast majority of poems, 
is five; rarely one encounters poems with four, six, or 
seven stanzas. The first stanza is mostly, but not 
always, preceded by two or more introductory lines 
(majla‘) which, with regard to rhyme scheme and 


metre, always exactly correspond with the lines 
having common rhyme. The number of lines with 
separate rhyme is mostly three or four, whereas the 
number of lines with common rhyme is two, three, 
and quite often also more; the latter may be of dif- 
ferent length and are often quite short. The common- 
rhyme lines of the last stanza are almost always iden- 
tical with the khardja. The rhyme schemes of two sim- 
ple types of muwashshah are the following: 


muwashshah muwashshah 
with matlaS without matla‘ 
eben ERO 
Poe ¢ sche @ 
ween ¢ aca 
Pig ¢ set 
wepsatees eee Shit Bed 
sasaes d Mase€ 
waked d eee 
aa fates d tee 
pfekeas @isee8 vives Bo vcuey 8 


The lines with separate rhymes are sometimes divided 
into two (more rarely three or four) segments. The 
segments of a line may be of equal or different length. 
The ends of corresponding segments within a stanza 
usually rhyme. 


Poems with exceedingly complicated and even ir- 
regular rhyme schemes may be encountered. The 
muwashshah in the following example has eight 
common-rhyme lines and the separate-rhyme lines 


KIkIkl abcdefcd, etc. 

Name and terminology. Different explanations 
have been proposed for the name muwashshah. The an- 
cient indigenous philologists, followed by J. Ribera 
and S.M. Stern, derive it from wishah, ‘‘an ornament 
worn by women (consisting of) two series of pearls and 
jewels strung or put together in regular order, which 
two series are disposed contrariwise, one of them 
being turned over the other’’ (cf. Lane, s.v.). A 
muwashshah would thus be a poem in which the rhymes 
alternate in the manner of a wishah. According to I. 
‘Abbas, however, the basic meaning of al-muwashshah 
would be ‘‘that which is characterised by a colour dif- 
ferent from its normal colour (or by striped pattern), 
or an embroidered or ornamented garment’’; the 
transposition would thus find its explanation in the 
comparability of the ornamentation of the material 
consisting of regularly recurring stripes and the lines 
of the poems (cf. Ta?rikh al-adab al-andalusi, 220 f.). 
The muwashshah poet is called washshah; composing 
such poems is termed éawshih (this term is also used as 
a synonym of muwashshah). A muwashshah with in- 
troductory lines (mafla‘) is called ‘‘complete’’ (tamm), 
one without majla‘, ‘‘bald’’ (akra‘). The terminology 
for the various parts of a poem is not homogeneous. 
The one most commonly used today is found in Ibn 
Sa‘id al-Maghribi-Ibn Khaldin (Mukaddima, iii, 390 
ff.): stanza = bayt; separate-rhyme lines in each stan- 
za = ghusn; common-rhyme lines = simf. Ibn Sana? 
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al-Mulk, however, uses the term dayt instead of ghusn 
and qgufl instead of stmt. While Ibn Sana? al-Mulk has 
no specific term for ‘‘stanza’’, later the term dawr is 
commonly found in this meaning (cf. Diwan of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi). The khardja (but not the majla‘!) is also 
called markaz. 

Themes. One should differentiate between the 
theme of the poem’s main body and that of the khardja. 
With regard to the former, the muwashshahs are for the 
most part love poems and panegyrics. Wine poems 
are also quite common (with the drinking scene often 
set against the backdrop of a description of nature). 
Among the love poems those dealing with unrequited 
love and the distant beloved are preponderant. The 
panegyrical muwashshahs mostly begin, as do 
panegyrical kasidas, with an amatory prelude (nasib). 
The existence of muwashshahs with the theme of 
ascetism and renunciation of the world (so-called 
mukaffirat) is attested to by the theorist Ibn Sana? al- 
Mulk (38). These poems are said always to have been 
mu‘aradas of secular models. Thematically the 
muwashshah does not differ from kasid poetry. To be 
sure, certain themes of the kasid, such as lampoon 
(hidja’), dirge (ritha?), and the hunt (fard), do not occur 
in the muwashshah of the early period. Beginning with 
the 7th/13th century—possibly even earlier—the 
muwashshah was used by Sufi poets (e.g., Ibn 
al-‘Arabi) for their purposes. Such mystical muwash- 
shahs, which continue, as it were, the tradition of the 
mukaffirat, are often mu‘aradas of secular models. 

The khardja is a—real or fictitious—quotation, often 
of a song (or a part thereof). The quotation is put into 
the mouth of either a person (the honoree, the belov- 
ed, a girl in love, the poet himself) or an animal (e.g. 
a dove) or, finally, a personified thing or concept (e.g. 
love, a battle). The transition from the poem’s main 
body to the khardja in the last stanza is effected by for- 
mulae such as ‘‘I sang, said; he/she/it sang, said.”’ In 
a remarkably high number of khardjas composed in 
Romance, the quotation is introduced by a third per- 
son feminine singular. As to content, the khardja often 
represents a condensation, a focusing of the gist of the 
muwashshah. ‘‘The khardja is the seasoning of the 
muwashshah, its salt and its sugar...’’ (Ibn Sana? al- 
Mulk, 32). The Romance and macaronic khardjas ex- 
press with particular frequency feelings of separation 
on the part of the girl for her absent lover. Occasional- 
ly the girl in such cases directs her lament to her 
mother, whom she may address as ‘‘mamma’’. In ad- 
dition, however, one also encounters coquettish and 
almost obscene utterances. Khardjas of erotic content 
can also be found in panegyric muwashshahs: as these 
mostly start with a nasib (see above), they exhibit a 
double change of themes: (love - praise - love). Dif- 
ferent muwashshahs may share the same khardja, since 
the poets as well as the critics consider it legitimate to 
take these quotations over from other poems. 

Khardja research. Although the majority of khar- 
dyas are in vernacular Arabic and, consequently, those 
written, completely or partially, in Romance form a 
small minority (8% according to Jones, of which 8% 
of these, i.e. two or three only, are in pure Romance), 
the latter have attracted an enormous amount of at- 
tention among scholars. Together with the prosody of 
Hispano-Arabic poetry, they form without doubt one 
of the most controversial issues in the study of Arabic 
literature. The existence of Romance khardjas has 
been noticed by earlier scholars, but S.M. Stern must 
be considered the first who made them generally 
known and who put éhardja research on a firm basis. 
In his article Les vers finaux en espagnol dans les muwassahs 


hispano-hébraiques, in And., xiii (1948), 290-346, he had 


presented 20 Romance fhardjas that were 
characteristically culled from Hebrew muwashshahs (on 
this, cf. below). Soon thereafter, however, Stern also 
discovered the first Romance khardja in an Arabic 
muwashshah (and, published it, ibid., xiv [1949], 
214-18). E. Garcia Gémez followed with Veinticuatro 
Jarpas romances en muwasiahas drabes (ibid., xvii [1952], 
57-125). Whereas Stern had always proffered as a 
mere hypothesis the suggestion that the Romance 
khardjas might be pre-existing Frauenlieder related to the 
Galician-Portuguese cantigas de amigo and simply 
quoted by Arab (and Hebrew) poets in their muwash- 
shahs (cf. Stern, 58 ff.), certain Romance and German 
scholars (D. Alonso, R. Menéndez Pidal, Th. Frings, 
L. Spitzer), rather considered the khardjas as proof for 
the existence of a  pre-literary ‘‘Mozarabic’’ 
Frauenlyrik in al-Andalus. The khardjas would thus be 
the oldest extant Romance secular poetry. Criticism 
of this opinion was first voiced by the Romance 
scholar H. Lausberg. According to him, the khardjas 
have been composed by the Arab poets themselves 
“als agudeza- und pathoshaltige Inhaltsgipfel’’ of the 
muwashshahs (in Arch. f.d. Studium der Neueren Sprachen, 
excii [1955] 208-90). A further development of this 
approach was offered by W. Ross. That the poets 
themselves had pieced together the khardjas was, ac- 
cording to Ross, proven by the fact that these lines are 
written in a mixed language and reflect the milieu and 
the universe of motifs characteristic of the mixed An- 
dalusian culture of the 11th and 12th centuries (¢bid., 
exciii [1956], 129-38). This latter opinion, though 
dormant for some time, has been resuscitated, with a 
slight shift in emphasis, during the last few years. This 
happened under the impact of the severe arbitrariness 
and partial untenability so often characteristic of the 
decipherment and/or reconstruction of the khardjas. 
Especially Garcia Gémez’ book Las Jarchas romances de 
la serie drabe en su marco (Madrid 1965, 2nd ed. 
Barcelona 1975) met with criticism in this regard. To- 
day, while one side continues to believe that the khar- 
das are ‘‘if not authentic popular songs from Muslim 
Spain, then at least poems of a popular type’’ (J.T. 
Monroe, in Islam: past influence and present challenge, ed. 
A.T. Welch and P. Cachia, Edinburgh 1979, 168), 
the other side is convinced that ‘‘there are no cases 
where the readings are sufficiently certain to justify 
the assertion that, when taken together, such 
Romance words constitute a poem in Romance’”’ (R. 
Hitchcock, in La Corénica, xiii [1985], 243). A solid 
basis for further research is A. Jones’ Romance kharjas 
(see Bzbl.), which contains facsimile reproductions, 
from the manuscripts, of the analysed kAardjas. 
Prosody. The prosody of the muwashshah is as con- 
troversial as the nature of the Romance khardjas. 
While Spanish scholars (J. Ribera, E. Garcia Gémez) 
and lately also American ones (J.T. Monroe, D. 
Swiatlo) have opined that the prosody of the muwash- 
shah, under the influence of Romance poetry, had at 
least originally been stress-syllabic, non-Spanish 
European and Arab scholars are mostly convinced 
that we are dealing here with quantitative metres (first 
proposed by M. Hartmann; also S.M. Stern, H. Rit- 
ter, W. Hoenerbach, T.J. Gorton, A. Jones, J.D. 
Latham, G. Schoeler, I. ‘Abbas, S. Ghazi). To be 
sure, alongside the unchanged Khalilian metres 
(ramal, e.g., occurs rather often, also khafif, mudjtathth, 
as well as others), there occur, according to this opin- 
ion, also modified Khalilian metres and combinations 
of feet that do not exist in the Classical kasid poetry in 
the same way. It has, therefore, been called an ex- 
tended or expanded ‘arid. The indubitable fact that 
there is a strong relationship between the ‘arid system 
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and the prosody of the Hispano-Arabic stanzaic 
poetry (muwashshah as well as zadjal) has recently led 
one scholar to propose something like a compromise 
solution (F. Corriente, in JAL, xiii [1982], 76-82, and 
JAL, xvii [1986], 34-49). According to this, the metres 
of muwashshah (and zadjal) represent an Andalusian 
adaptation of “arid, in the sense that the long quantity 
of syllables in Classical Arabic prosody is replaced by 
their stress. The proponent of this hypothesis has to 
concede, however, that the (allegedly) stressed 
syllables are almost always graphically long and the 
unstressed syllables very often graphically short, so 
that his metrical determinations often do not material- 
ly differ from those of the adherents of the quantitative 
theory. (For a critique of his theory, cf. G. Schoeler, 
in BiOr, x1 [1983], cols. 311-32, and A. Jones, in JSS, 
xxvii [1982], 128-30.) At any rate, it is undeniable 
that practically all muwashshahs known to date have 
metres that display a regular alternation of long and 
short syllables (thus also J.T. Monroe, in La Cordnica, 
x [1981-2], 124). Though rarely, even kdmil and wafir, 
which are heterosyllabic metres, occur. Admittedly, 
one has to allow for certain poetical licences, all of 
which by the way have their place in Classical Arabic 
prosody, especially in radjaz (e.g. a less strict handling 
of hamza; ishba‘, i.e. the lengthening of short syllables; 
and, vice-versa, the shortening of long syllables, 
especially in end position). Finally, one should notice 
that the aghsan and the asmat of a poem often have dif- 
ferent metres. 

Music. The muwashshah is a poem meant for 
musical recitation. This does not mean that a tune was 
immediately composed for each muwashshah. Many 
muwashshaks may very likely never have been sung. 
From later Hebrew sources (cf. Stern, 26-7) we learn 
about a specific way of performing the muwashshah. 
Here a chorus would repeat the maftla‘, after it had 
first been sung by a soloist, repeating it after each 
stanza aa AA bbbb aa AA, cece aa AA, etc.). This manner 
of performance is also indicated in the Diwan of al- 
Shushtart by the often-encountered  refrain-like 
repetition of the mafia‘ after each stanza. About the 
music itself we know nothing for sure, since contem- 
porary sources are lacking. All attempts at reconstruc- 
tion are purely hypothetic. They are either based on 
concerts (nawbas) of North African urban singers who, 
until very recently, had Andalusian muwashshahs in 
their repertoire, or else on mediaeval European- 
Iberian songs, transmitted with musical notation, 
which in their formal structure resemble Hispano- 
Arabic stanzaic poetry and have possibly been influ- 
enced by the latter (Cantigas de Santa Mana of Alfonso 
el Sabio). Two recent works may nevertheless be cited 
here: D. Wulstan, in JAOS, cii (1982), 247-64, and 
L.J. Plenckers, in The challenge of the Middle East, ed. 
LA. El-Sheikh ef aliz, Amsterdam 1982, 91-111. 

Origin. Ibn Bassam, in the article on Ibn M@? al- 
Sama? in his K. al-Dhkakhira, has preserved an old in- 
digenous tradition on the origin of the genre (ed. I. 
‘Abbas, i, 468 ff.). According to it, the inventor is said 
to have been a certain Muhammad b. Mahmid (or 
Hammiud) al-Kabri. (According to a similar report, 
going back to SAbd Allah b. Ibrahim al-Hidjari (d. 
584/1188) and quoted by Ibn Sa‘id-Ibn Khaldin 
(Mukaddima, ii, 390), he is alleged to have been 
Mukaddam b. Mu‘afa al-Kabri [g.v.], a court poet of 
the Umayyad ‘Abd Allah (regn. 275-300/888-912).) 
Muhammad al-Kabri is said to have taken ‘‘ver- 
nacular and non-Arabic phrases’’ (al-lafz al-‘ammi wa 
t-Sadjami) which he called markaz (= khardja) and to 
have built the muwashshah upon it. (Because of the ter- 
minology, which is difficult to interpret, no-one has 


up till now succeeded in understanding the report 
clearly in every detail.) Ibn Bassam continues that, ac- 
cording to another version, the inventor of the 
muwashshah had been Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (d. 328/940 
[g.v.]), the author of the K. al-‘Ikd al-farid; other poets, 
cited by name, then carried on the further develop- 
ment up to the full-fledged muwashshah (with seg- 
mented lines). Since M. Hartmann, European 
scholars have been of the opinion that the muwashshah 
has been developed from the musammat [q.v.], an 
older, simpler stanzaic genre of poetry (thus Garcia 
Gémez, S.M. Stern (with reservations), A. Jones, ex- 
plicitly G. Schoeler). Others assume an origin in- 
dependent of the musammat (1. ‘Abbas, J.T. Monroe). 
It is, however, difficult to deny a connection between 
the two stanzaic genres. Both the musammat and the 
muwashshah stanza are divided into lines with separate 
rhyme and lines with common rhyme (simf, from 
which musammat). In both cases, there exists a type 
with mafia‘ and one without. The basic form of the 
musamma{ shows the rhyme scheme (aaa a) 66 a, ccc a, 
ddd a, etc. (cf. the specimen apud Abt Hiffan, Akhbar 
Abi Nuwas, ed. ‘A.A. Farradj, Cairo 1953, 57-8; an 
example for a musammat with a majla‘, rhyme scheme 
aa bbbb a, cece a, is adduced by Ibn Rashik, al-‘Umda, 
i, 179). The further development toward the muwash- 
shah may have consisted in the inventor’s first replac- 
ing the last s¢mt of the musammat (only one line in all 
types!) by the khardja (consisting of two or more lines), 
which was found or created by him, and then, for the 
sake of symmetry, assimilating all the remaining asmd{ 
to the rhyme (and metre) of the khardja. The close con- 
nection between musammat and muwashshah is also pro- 
ven by a recently-made discovery: in Ibn Bishri’s 
anthology of muwashshahat, ‘Uddat al-djalis, we find a 
muwashshah with the rhyme scheme aaaa 4, cece b (no. 
164), which has, as can be seen, only one simt and 
could thus be classified as a musammat (cf. Jones, op. 
ctt., 11, 24). The convention of closing a poem with 
a quotation existed already Jong before the origin of 
the muwashshah; numerous wine poems in Aba Nuwas 
(all, to be sure, in kasid form) end with the poet put- 
ting the last line or hemistich into the mouth of a 
singer or songstress; in one case he lets a mudjiniyya 
end in a Persian quotation (ms. Fatih 3775, fol. 101a; 
cf. E. Wagner, Aba Nuwas, Wiesbaden 1964, 214-15, 
430). 

The great Andalusian muwashshah poets. The 
first poet of whom muwashshahs are extant is ‘Ubada 
Ibn M@ al-Sama? (d. after 421/1030 {q.v.]) from the 
period of the petty kings. Further important wash- 
shahun from this period are Ibn al-Labbana (d. 
507/1113 [g.v.]) and Muhammad b. ‘Ubada al- 
Kazzaz (on whom see S.M. Stern, in al-Andalus, xv 
[1950], 79-109). The acme of this development is con- 
sidered to be the time of the Almoravids, in which 
flourished Ibn Baki (d. 545/1150-51 [9.v.]}), possibly 
the most famous muwashshah poet of all; al-A‘ma al- 
Tutilt (d. 525/1130-31 [g.v.]; and the philosopher Ibn 
Badjdja (d. 533/1139 [g.v.]). In the era of the 
Almohads the most important representative of the 
genre is the physician Abu Bakr Ibn Zuhr (d. 
595/1198-99 [¢.v.]); for the later period may be men- 
tioned Ibn Sahl al-Isra°ilt (d. 649/1251 [q.v.]), Lisan 
al-Din Ibn al-Khatib (d. 776/1375 [9.v.]), who also 
compiled a collection of muwashshahs entitled Djaysh al- 
tawshih, and Ibn Zamrak (d. after 795/1393 [g.v.]). 
Among the mystical and religious poets who used the 
muwashshah for their own purposes one may mention, 
in addition to Ibn al-‘Arabi (see above), Ibn al- 
Sabbagh al-Djudhami (7th/13th century; on him, see 
S.M. Stern, op. cit., 86-8), who composed ‘‘iove 
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poems’’ addressed to the Prophet (mostly mu‘aradas 
on well-known secular muwashshahs), and the most 
famous of them all, al-Shushtari (d. 668/1269); on 
him, see Brockelmann, I, 274, S I, 483-4; Stern, op. 
cit., 89-91). In his Diwan, consisting exclusively of 
mystical poems, one encounters, in addition to zadjals, 
also muwashshahs, often difficult to distinguish from 
the former. 

Diffusion. Originating in Spain, the muwashshah 
soon conquered the rest of the Arab countries. Via 
North Africa where, however, remarkably few in- 
digenous washshahin can be found (if one excludes An- 
dalusian immigrants) it reached Egypt, Yemen and 
the Orient. A collection of muwashshahs, entitled Dar 
al-tiraz, whose introduction contains the well-known 
poetics of the genre, was compiled by the Egyptian 
Ibn Sana? al-Mulk (d. 608/1211 {g.v.]). In the second 
part of this work, he presents muwashshahs of his own 
(35 specimens). While his Diwan does not yet contain 
any muwashshahs, such can be found, together with 
kasidas, in many later collections of poetry, e.g. those 
of Safi al-Din al-Hilli (d. ca. 750/1349) and ‘Abd al- 
Ghani al-Nabulusi (d. 1143/1731 [g.v.]). In North 
African cities, popular musicians have until recently 
been using muwashshahs, among them a considerable 
number of classical Andalusian ones, as libretti for 
their concerts (nawbas). 

Imitations and later survivals. In the Diwan of 
Ibn Kuzman (d. 555/1160 [g.v.]), which consists ex- 
clusively of zadjals, a large number of these poems 
show the formal structure of muwashshahs (so-called 
muwashshah-like zadjals). Several of them are mu ‘“Gradas 
of older muwashshahs (cf. Stern, op. cit., 171-85). 
Already, much earlier, Spanish Hebrew poets had im- 
itated the Arabic muwashshah and composed secular as 
well as liturgical muwashshahs in the Hebrew language. 
Some specimens date back to the 5th/11th century. 
The most famous Hebrew washshahiin are Moshé b. 
‘Ezra (d. 1135), Yéhuda Halevi (d. 1140) and 
Abraham b. ‘Ezra (d. 1165). Very often their poems 
are mu‘aradas of well-known Arabic muwashshahs. 
Yéhuda Halevi, e.g., who was born in Tudela, im- 
itates his compatriot al-A‘ma al-Tutili. The impor- 
tance of the Hebrew muwashshahs lies not least in the 
fact that they contain the most readily legible and 
highest-quality khardjas in Romance. The earliest Pro- 
vencal Troubadour, William of Aquitaine (d. 1127), 
who flourished at about the same time as the above- 
mentioned Hebrew muwashshah poets, uses stanzaic 
forms that closely resemble the muwashshah (several 
times the rhyme scheme aaa bab, ccc bcb, ddd bdb, etc., 
is found in his poetry). This fact is one of the main 
arguments of the so-called ‘‘Arabic theory’? which 
proposes to explain the genesis of Provengal poetry, at 
least in part, through Arabic influence. The revival of 
muwashshahs and other mediaeval Arabic stanzaic 
forms played an important role at the beginning of 
modern Arabic literature in the 19th century. The old 
stanzaic forms were used not only in original poetic ef- 
forts but also in the translation of Western poetry (cf. 
S. Moreh, Modern Arabic poetry 1800-1970, Leiden 
1976, 11 ff.). 

Bibliography (in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the article): the classical muwashshah an- 
thologies are: Ibn Sana? al-Mulk, Dar al-pirdz, ed. 
Dj. Rikabi, Damascus 1949, 71977; Safadi, 
Tawshi* al-tawshih, ed. A.H. Mutlak, Beirut 1966; 
Ibn al-Khatib, Djaysh al-tawshih, ed. H. Nadji and 
M. Madar, Tunis 1967; {bn Bishri, ‘Uddat al-djalis, 
ed. A. Jones, Cambridge 1992. An English transla- 
tion of Ibn Sana? al-Mulk’s anthology of Andalu- 
sian muwashshahs is contained in L.F. Compton, 


Andalusian lyrical poetry and old Spanish love songs: The 
muwashshah and its khardja, New York 1976. A 
modern anthology of Andalusian muwash- 
shahs is Sayyid Ghazi, Diwan al-muwashshahat al- 

Andalusiyya, 2 vols., Alexandria 1979. The impor- 

tant passage containing the indigenous tradition 

about the origin of the muwashshah is found in 

Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira, ed. 1. SAbb4s, i, Beirut 

1975, 468-70. On Arabic stanzaic poetry in 

general and on the muwashshah in particular 

(form, content, origin, poets, etc.), see M. Hart- 

mann, Das arabische Strophengedicht. I. Das Muwassah, 

Weimar 1897; S.M. Stern, Hispano-Arabic strophic 

poetry, ed. L.P. Harvey, Oxford 1974 (fundamen- 

tal); I. ‘Abbas, Ta>rikh al-adab al-Andalust: ‘asr al- 

fawaif wa ’l- murdbitin, Beirut 51978, 216-51; G. 

Schoeler, Die hispano-arabische Strophendichtung: Ent- 

stehung und Beztehung zur Troubadourlyrik, in La 

Signification du bas Moyen-Age... Actes du 8me Con- 

grés de ’UEAI, Aix-en-Provence 1976, 243-66; 

idem, Muwassah und Zagal, in Neues Handbuch der 

Literaturwissenschaft. 5. Ortentalisches Mittelalter, ed. 

W. Heinrichs, Wiesbaden 1990, 440-64. On the 

aesthetics of the muwashshah, see J.T. Monroe, 

The Muwashshahat, in Collected studies in honour of A. 

Castro’s eightieth year, ed. M.P. Hornik, Oxford 

1965, 335-71; V. Cantarino, Lyrical traditions in An- 

dalusian muwashshahas, in Comparative Literature, xxi 

(1969), 213-31; A. Jones, Final tadmin in the poems of 

Abi Nuwas, in Felix Arabicus, luminosus britannicus. 

Essays in honour of A. F.L. Beeston on his eightieth birth- 

day, ed. A. Jones, Reading 1991, 61-93 (on oriental 

influences on the khardjas). An indispensable work 
of reference for all khardja studies is R. Hitchcock, 

The Khardjas: a critical bibliography, London 1977, 

new edition planned. The corpus of Romance 

khardjas is published in the following works: K. 

Heger, Die bisher veréffentlichten Hargas und thre 

Deutungen, Tiibingen 1960; J.M. Sola-Solé, Corpus 

de poesta mozdrabe (las harga-s andalustes), Barcelona 

1973; A. Jones, Romance kharjas in Andalusian Arabic 

Muwassah poetry, Oxford 1988 (fundamental). A cor- 

pus of Arabic khardjas is published by Monroe and 

Swiatlo, Ninety-three Arabic Uargas in Hebrew 

Muwassahs, in JAOS, xcvii (1977), 141-63. Up-to- 

date reports on khardja studies: S. Armistead, 

Some recent development in kharja scholarship, in La Cor- 

nica, viii (1979-80), 199-203; Hitchcock, The fate of 

the kharjas: a survey of recent publication, in British Soc. 

for Middle Eastern Studies Bull., xii (1985), 172-90; 

Armistead, A brief history of kharja studies, in Hispania, 

Ixx (1987), 8-16; M. Frenk, Las jarchas mozdrabes y 

los comtenzos de la lirica romdnica, Mexico 1975. On 

the prosody of the muwashshah, see Jones, Romance 

scanston and the Muwassahat, in JAL, xi (1980), 36-55; 

Monroe, ¢Pedir peras al olmo? in La Corénica, x 

(1981-2), 121-47; J.D. Latham, New light on the scan- 

sion of an old Andalusian Muwassah, in JSS, xxvii 

(1982), 61-75. (G. ScHOELER) 

MUWATIN (a.), the modern Arabic word for 
“citizen’’, in the legal sense of the term (meaning 
“one holding the citizenship or nationality of a 
sovereign state’’). It was coined around the turn of the 
20th century from watan—initially a place of residence 
and, by extension, a country or patne. 

Until the 20th century, there existed no Arabic 
expression for citizen. The usual term indicating the 
status of members of the political community was 
ra‘tyya {q.v.], or its plural form ra‘aya, a collective 
noun best translated as ‘‘subjects’’, with an emphasis 
on submission to the ruler and also implying the 
pastoral duties of the ruler. In the 19th century, the 
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latter expression, traditionally common in Islamic 
contexts, was extended to include both subjects and 
citizens of states in the West as well. Only towards the 
end of the century did writers of Arabic begin to feel 
uncomfortable with identifying citizens as ra‘iyya and 
turned to look for another term. 

Like ‘‘citizen’’, muwdéfin signifies relation to a place 
rather than subjection to a ruler. Yet the term seems 
to carry an import somewhat different from that 
which is connoted by ‘‘citizen’’. Whereas the latter, 
having evolved from the Latin civis (a member of the 
civitas), has always implied civic status and rights, 
relation to a watan has not. What initially 
characterised a muwdtin was his being a fellow- 
member of the fatherland, a compatriot (cf. mu Gsir, 
‘‘contemporary’’), as distinct from an adjnabi, a 
foreigner. Such a relation, while capable of evoking 
powerful emotions, carried no necessary civic or 
political implications. These came to be attached to 
the term only in recent years, with the gradual adop- 
tion in Arab countries of the ideas of individual 
political rights. Nowadays, while its equivalence with 
“citizen’’? in the strict legal sense is universally 
accepted, the extent of political rights which the word 
connotes by implication differ from one Arabic- 
speaking country to another, according to their 
respective political realities. 

Bibliography: For the modern legal use of 
muwatin and related terms, see Shams al-Din al- 
Wakil, al-Midgjaz fi ‘l-djinstyya wa-markaz al-adjantb, 
Alexandria 1966, esp. 60 ff. See also HURRIYYA. 

(A. AYALon) 
aL-MUWAYLIHI, the name of a well-to-do fami- 
ly of silk merchants which traced its ancestry back 
to the town of Muwaylih on the Red Sea coast of 
Arabia. Two of its members, father and son, became 
famous at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 
20th centuries. 

1, IpRAHIM, Egyptian political journalist and 
writer (1844-1906). 

When his father died in 1865, he and his younger 
brother, ‘Abd al-Salam, took over the administration 
of the family business. In the same year, a long 
association between Ibrahim and the Egyptian 
Khedive Isma‘il [q.v.] began when the latter gave him 
positions in the Council of Merchants and in the 
Court of First Instance. In 1868 Ibrahim helped found 
a publishing house, the first of many such initiatives 
throughout his career, but in 1872 he suffered a finan- 
cial setback when he lost the entire family fortune in 
speculation on the newly-established Stock Exchange. 
Once again, the Khedive appears to have played a 
role by rescuing him from financial ruin. In 1879 
Isma‘il was forced to abdicate and go into exile. 
Ibrahim al-Muwaylihi followed him to Italy as tutor 
to his children and continued to publish newspapers, 
most notably a/-Jttshad, whose critical commentaries 
aroused the ire of the Ottoman sultan. Joined by his 
son, Muhammad [q.v.], Ibrahim travelled in 1884 to 
Paris, where he is said to have assisted Djamal al-Din 
al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh [g.0v.] in pro- 
ducing their influential newspaper, al-‘Urwa_ al- 
wuthka. While in France, he himself published a fur- 
ther issue of al-Ittihad which was so critical of Ottoman 
foreign policy that his expulsion from France was 
engineered by the Ottoman authorities. Via Brussels, 
the two al-Muwaylihis travelled to London. There 
Ibrahim changed his tack somewhat, writing articles 
attacking the policy of the British government of 
Gladstone and supporting the Ottoman sultan. As a 
result, Ibrahim was invited to Istanbul and, after 
some initial diffidence, accepted the offer. 


In Istanbul, Ibrahim was given a formal appoint- 
ment on the Education Council and made the ac- 
quaintance of Minif Pasha [g.v.], the Minister of 
Education, a contact that provided both Ibrahim and 
his son with an entrée to the famous Fatih Library and 
its collection of manuscripts. But much of Ibrahim’s 
time was taken up with continuing involvement in 
political intrigue, both local and international. He 
managed to capture a great deal of the flavour of the 
political atmosphere in Istanbul in his famous work, 
Ma hunalik, a series of articles first published in the 
Egyptian newspaper al-Mukattam (beginning with no. 
1903 of 20 January 1895), under the pseudonym Ahad 
al-“Uthmaniyyin al-afadil (‘an Ottoman worthy’’). 
Besides describing the governmental structure and 
court protocol in Istanbul, the series went into great 
detail about the operations of the secret police and 
every possible aspect of bribery and intrigue. Ibrahim 
returned to Egypt in 1895 and published his articles in 
book form in the following year, but the work was im- 
mediately banned and all copies were ordered sent to 
Istanbul. 

On 14 April 1898, Ibrahim began publishing his 
most famous newspaper, Misbak al-Shark, which 
Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali in his  al-Mudhakkirat 
(‘“Memoirs’’, 1948-51) termed ‘‘the best weekly’’. 
Both he and his son Muhammad contributed articles, 
including commentary on current events, political 
and social issues, and extracts from works of literature 
transcribed from the manuscripts in the Fatih 
Library. The repute of the newspaper reached its 
height during the publication (November 
1898-December 1900) of Muhammad’s series of 
episodes, Fatra min al-zaman, which, after much revi- 
sion, were published as Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham (1907). 
During the publication of Muhammad’s episodes, 
Ibrahim also contributed to the genre, with a series of 
nine episodes entitled Mir°at al-‘alam aw Hadith Musa 
ibn “Isam (June-July 1899, June-September 1900). As 
Ibrahim resumed his career as political consultant to 
the Khedive, Muhammad seems to have gradually 
taken over the editorial functions at the newspaper. 
Under his control, the pungent critical articles that 
had so contributed to the paper’s reputation diminish- 
ed in both quality and number; original articles were 
replaced by lengthy quotations from Western sources 
and advertisements, The newspaper ceased publica- 
tion on 15 August 1903. Ibrahim continued to publish 
articles in newspapers and even founded yet another 
newspaper named al-Mishkat in 1905. However, he 
fell gravely ill in December of that year and died on 
29 January 1906. 

According to Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali, Ibrahim al- 
Muwaylihi was ‘‘the greatest writer of his day and a 
man who could write entertainingly on the dullest 
subject’. Kurd ‘Ali goes on to disapprove of the way 
in which Ibrahim misquoted their professor, Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh, but suggested that ‘‘some higher 
authority was behind Ibrahim Bey’’. Incisive critic, 
brilliant stylist in the traditional mode, and inveterate 
political schemer, such is the picture of Ibrahim al- 
Muwaylihi that emerges from a reading of contem- 
porary accounts, one that is often embellished by 
many apocryphal tales, the dissemination of which he 
himself often provoked and encouraged. 
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2. Muyamman, son of the preceding, journalist and 
author of Hadith “Isa ibn Hisham (1858?-1930). 

The date of his birth is a subject of debate: if 1858, 
then only fourteen years separate father and son; if 
1868, then Muhammad would have begun to work as 
a clerk in 1882 at the age of fourteen. The more public 
early part of his life is inextricably bound up with that 
of his father, a career that involved contacts with 
many influential men of Egypt at the time and 
political activity on both the local and international 
levels. When the Khedive Isma‘il (q.v.] was forced to 
abdicate and go into exile in 1879, Ibrahim al- 
Muwaylihi joined him in Italy. Muhammad, 
nominally in the care of his uncle, ‘Abd al-Salam, 
in fact left on his own during the turmoil that pre- 
ceded the ‘Urabi Revolt of 1882, was arrested for 
distributing a leaflet written by his father, and con- 
demned to death. However, the sentence was com- 
muted to exile, and Muhammad joined his father in 
Italy. 

Both al-Muwaylihis now participated in the flurry 
of political activity surrounding the exiled Khedive 
and, in particular, his complex relationships with his 
homeland and the Ottoman Sultan. Ibrahim and 
Muhammad were heavily involved in newspaper 
publication, most notably al-Jitihdd (see 1. above). 
Eventually, Ibrahim was invited to the Ottoman 
capital, and when, after sending his son, Muham- 
mad, to assess the situation, he had assured himself of 
the Sultan’s good intentions, he himself moved to 
Istanbul in 1885. Both al-Muwaylihis were now given 
access to the Fatih Library, where Muhammad in 
particular was able to transcribe a number of famous 
works of Arabic literature, including those of his 
favourite poet Abu al-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri [q.v.], that 
were later published on the pages of Misbah 
al-Shark. 

In 1887 Muhammad left his father in Istanbul and 
returned to Egypt. He resumed his career as a jour- 
nalist, producing articles for a number of newspapers; 
in al-Mukajfam, for example, he wrote —using a varie- 
ty of pseudonyms (such as ‘‘an Egyptian who knows 
his country’’ and ‘‘al-Badi°’)— about a number of 
political issues of the time, most especially the Na- 
tionalist Party. It was during this period that Muham- 
mad al-Muwaylihi made the acquaintance of the 
Englishman Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, who had been so 
closely involved in the defence of Ahmad ‘Urabi after 
the collapse of the 1882 revolt. He also gained an en- 
trée into the circle of Princess Nazli Fadil, the niece of 
the ex-Khedive Isma‘il, a céterie that brought 
together a remarkable group of figures concerned with 
the reform of Egyptian political and intellectual life, 
including Muhammad ‘Abduh, Sa‘d and Ahmad 
Fathi Zaghlal, Kasim Amin, Mustafa Fahmi, ‘Ali 
Yusuf and Hafiz Ibrahim. In 1895, Ibrahim al- 
Muwaylihi returned to Egypt. In the following year, 
Ma hunalik was published. On 14 April 1898, there ap- 
peared the first issue of Misbah al-Shark edited by 
Ibrahim and Muhammad al-Muwaylihi (although the 
former gradually relinquished editorial control to his 


son). Most of the articles were written by the al- 
Muwaylihis themselves and discussed current political 
and social issues in a forthright and often sarcastic 
manner. It was in this newspaper that Muhammad’s 
most famous work initially appeared in the form of a 
series of articles under the heading Fatra min al-zaman. 
They were an immediate success; at the instigation of 
colleagues and friends, they were substantially revised 
and published as Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham in 1907. The 
work has gone through at least nine editions since 
then; in 1927, it was adopted as a school text, a pro- 
cess that regrettably led to the exclusion of several of 
its more critical chapters or sections and the addition 
of a second, less significant section describing a visit 
to Paris. It was also in Misbah al-Shark that Muham- 
mad’s other two major publications first appeared: 
Nakd Diwan Shawki, a pedantic and somewhat per- 
sonal series of articles criticising the collected poetry of 
Ahmad Shawki [g.v.], and “adj al-nafs, a collection of 
philosophical essays published posthumously in 1932. 

Within the development of modern Arabic prose 
narrative, the significance of Muhammad _al- 
Muwaylihi’s Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham lies in its function 
as a bridge between the classical genres and the 
emerging tradition of modern Arabic fiction: the 
former evidenced by the evocation of the makamét of 
Badr al-Zaman al-Hamadhani [g.v.] both through 
the use of a similarly named narrator, ‘Isa ibn 
Hisham, and the beginning of each episode in the 
newspaper with a passage of extremely polished sadj‘ 
(rhyming prose); the latter through the accurate and 
sarcastically critical portrait of Egyptian society 
during the British occupation. The excursions of ‘Isa 
and his companion, the Pasha, through the byways of 
the Egyptian legal system and later, as observers of a 
provincial ‘umda and his venal companions, through 
the seedier parts of a rapidly westernising Cairo, pro- 
vided a vivid and powerful social commentary that 
stood in marked contrast to the philosophical and 
romantic-historical focus of the incipient and im- 
ported novel genre in Arabic at this period. While 
Muhammad al-Muwaylihi’s work was clearly neo- 
classical in form and style, and while his views were 
mostly conservative, Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham focussed 
relentlessly on the foibles of Egyptian society, and, by 
so doing, paved the way for the emergence of later 
works which formed the beginnings of the novel genre 
in Arabic. 

The final issue of Misbah al-Shark (15 August 1903) 
notes that publication would have to be temporarily 
suspended due to the editor’s illness, but no further 
issues appeared. Muhammad al-Muwaylihi gradually 
withdrew from society, something that some writers 
attribute to a public scandal (the so-called ‘Amm al- 
Kaff (‘Year of the Slap’’) in which he found himself 
embroiled in 1902). Following the death of his father 
in January 1906, he rarely appeared in public, 
although between 1910 and 1914 he did serve as 
Director of the Wakf Administration. The rest of his 
life was spent in retirement, from which he would only 
emerge periodically as a name in a newspaper in order 
to express his views about topics that aroused his ire. 
His last published article (in al-Ahrém, 30 December 
1921) is typical: under the title Sawt min al-‘uzla 
(‘Voice from Retirement’’) he gave his reasons for 
retiring, and proceeded to express his feelings about 
the second expulsion of Sa‘d Zaghlal [g.v.] from 
Egypt. A few weeks after finishing the editorial work 
on ‘/ladj al-nafs (‘‘Cure for the Soul’’), he died in 
Hulwan on 28 February 1930. 
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MUWAYS sb. ‘IMRAN sb. Dyumay‘ 8. ZIvAD AL- 
Basri, Abi ‘Imran, eminent mawla of Basra who 
lived in the second half of the 2nd/8th century. 

His name is considerably distorted in the sources 
and in studies, such that the variants encountered 
include Musa (by confusion with Musa b. ‘Imran = 
Moses), Mu?nis, Mawis, etc.; furthermore, his name 
would not feature in history at all were it not that al- 
Djahiz [g.v.] mentions him quite frequently and that 
he participated in the movement of politico-religious 
ideas which developed at Basra in the 2nd and 
3rd/8th-9th centuries. It is understood that he was 
wealthy, but it is not known whether he engaged in a 
lucrative occupation; seeing that he employed a 
secretary (see al-Djahiz, Bukhala?, ed. Hadjiri, 52, tr. 
Pellat, 85), it is possible that he held an administrative 
function or traded profitably on the basis of inherited 
or acquired wealth; alternatively, this assistant may 
have been involved in the management of the 
revenues which he earned from an estate called 
Ziyadan¥ (al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 362; Yakut, i, 645, 
s.v. al-Basra, ii, 964, s.v. Ziyadan), which had been 
bequeathed to his ancestor Ziyad, mawla of the Banu 
’|-Hudjaym, who was also the maternal grandfather of 
the grammarian and Kur?4n reader ‘Isa b. ‘Umar al- 
Thakafi (d. 149/766 [¢.v.]) and of his brother Hadjib. 

Al-Djahiz, whom he had helped out of an awkward 
situation in his youth with a gift of 50 dinars (al- 
Murtada, Mu‘tazila, 38) and with whom he did not 
cease to maintain excellent relations, seems to have 
regarded him with a deep sense of gratitude, for he 
always speaks of him with respect and does not fail to 
eulogise his qualities (see, e.g., on his sincerity, 
Hayawan, v, 468). There is no doubt that Muways was 
a generous patron, and others named as having been 
beneficiaries of his largesse include Abi Nuwas (see 
Ibn Mangzur, Akhbar Abi Nuwas, Cairo 1924, i, 227), 
al-Husayn b. al-Dahhak (see Aghani, ed. Beirut, vii, 
180; Masa b. ‘Imran) and Muhammad b. Yasir, who 
did not hesitate to ask him for the gift of a mule (al- 
Djahiz, Rasa%l, ed. Hardin, ii, 292-3). 

He seems to have brought together in his salon vari- 
ous Basran personalities, and it is not impossible that 
al-Djahiz made at his home the acquaintance of al- 
Nazzam [q.v.], who is presented as being the mentor 
of both men. Muways is in any case a striking exam- 
ple of the lack of clarity prevailing in his time regard- 
ing the specificality of each of the theological sects and 
schools which the heresiographers have subsequently 
taken pains to distinguish one from another and 
regarding the adherence of militants to a particular 
one of them. He is, in fact, generally counted among 
the Murdji?a [¢.v.], but, while al-Baghdadi (Fark, 190) 
lists three possible combinations among the latter: 
irdja@? with kadar, irdja? with dabr and pure irdja?, al- 
Shahrastani (in the margins of Ibn Hazm, i, 186) adds 
the Kharidji-Murdji?a and includes Muways among 
the Sufriyya [g.v.], before making him (i, 190) one of 





the Murdji?i followers of Abu Thawban (the 
Thawbaniyya); al-Murtada (Mu‘tazila, 38) calls him a 
Mut<tazili and notes his adherence to the school of al- 
Nazzam, although, for al-Khayyat (Jntisar, ed.-tr. 
Nader, 93/145), he is one of those whom the 
Mutazila prefer not to attach to their group, after Ibn 
al-Rawandi has mentioned him among _ the 
theologians who agree with the Mu‘tazila regarding 
the principles of divine unicity (a/-tawhid) and justice 
(al-‘adt), but differ from them regarding the manzila 
bayn al-manzilatayn [q.v.]; he must equally have 
disagreed with their doctrine concerning ‘‘the promise 
and the threat’’ (al-wad wa ’l-wa‘id). 

From all these contradictory data, it may be con- 
cluded that Muways was not sufficiently sectarian to 
involve himself specifically with any of the schools 
mentioned or to embrace exclusively its doctrine, 
which must in any case have been still imprecise. If he 
sought the company of Abu ’l-Hudhay! [q.v.] or al- 
Nazzam, he could quite well have fashioned for 
himself an eclectic system which, while borrowing 
elements from the most moderate Kharidji sect, that 
of the Sufriyya, as well as from the Murdji’?a, con- 
stituted a tendency towards agreement with the 
Mut‘tazila. Whatever the true position, all these 
speculations seem to a large extent superfluous, since 
Muways never committed his theological preferences 
to writing and was probably content with expressing 
his opinions in the course of discussions in which he 
took part; hence arise, no doubt, the inconsistencies 
which have been noted. 
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AL-MUZAFFAR, the honorific lakab by which the 
second of the ‘Amirid dictators of Muslim 
Spain is best known, the son of the celebrated al- 
Mansur [q¢.v.], ABO Marwan ‘Asp at-Matik IBN 
Asi ‘Amir AL-Ma‘AFiri. He was invested with the 
office of hadjib by the caliph Hisham IT, on the death 
of his father, on 28 Ramadan 392/10 Aug. 1002, and 
ruled as absolute master the territory of al-Andalus 
until his death from angina as he was setting out on 
an expedition against Castille on 16 Safar 399/20 Oct. 
1008. 

The relatively short period of the Acdjaba of ‘Abd al- 
Malik al-Muzaffar was, until quite recently, almost 
unknown for lack of documents, and in his Histoire 
Dozy had to pass it over almost in silence, in spite of 
his importance in the history of the early 11th century 
in Spain. It has been possible to fill this gap, thanks 
to the discovery of accounts of the hadjibate of al- 
Muzaffar in the Dhakhira of Ibn Bassam and the Bayan 
of Ibn ‘Idhari and the chapter devoted to him by Ibn 
al-Khatib in his A‘mal al-a‘lam. The result is the 
discovery that the septennium of ‘Abd al-Malik was 
for Muslim Spain a period of peace and prosperity, a 
regular golden age, just on the eve of the first 
upheavals which preceded the collapse of the 
Umayyad caliphate; the chroniclers compare this 
period to the first week of a marriage (sabi al-“anis; cf. 
Dozy, Suppil., i, 626-7). 

Al-Mansur had actually left his son and successor 
an empire not only completely pacified and solidly 
organised but also enjoying an economic prosperity 
hitherto unprecedented. ‘Abd al-Malik aimed at 
following scrupulously the line of conduct laid down 
for him in his father’s last wishes: to preserve and 
justify the popularity of the ‘Amirid régime by peace 
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at home and the continual harassing of the Christian 
foe beyond the marches (thughur). Every year of 
Muzaffar’s rule was therefore marked by a summer 
expedition (sa@fa) or a winter one (shdfiya); in 
393/1003 he led his armies against Catalonia (dzlad al- 
Ifrandj), laid waste the country round Barcelona and 
destroyed 35 strongholds before returning to Cor- 
dova; in 395/1005, an expedition was led against 
Castile by the Aadjib; in the following year his objec- 
tive was the town of Pampeluna [see BANBALUNA], 
which he seems to have approached but not reached; 
in 397/1007 took place, against Catalonia, the expedi- 
tion known as the ‘‘victorious’’ (ghazal al-nasr): ‘Abd 
al-Malik forced his way into Clunia and carried off a 
vast booty. This triumph earned for him from the 
nominal sovereign the title of ‘‘Victor’’ (al-Muzaffar) 
which henceforth replaced his previous /akab of Sayf 
al-Dawla. In the course of the winter of 398/1007-8, 
there was an expedition which ended in the capture of 
a castle of San-Martin which has not been identified. 
The last expedition undertaken by him as mentioned 
above came to nothing, but at least enabled him to die 
like his father on the way to wage war on the infidel. 

At home, al-Muzaffar maintained intact the strong 
administrative organisation which dated from the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III {9.v.] and which al- 
Mansur had maintained intact, while removing from 
it the representatives of the Arab aristocracy. On his 
accession to office, he won the good graces of the Cor- 
dovans by reducing taxes by a sixth. He was easily 
able to dispose of several conspiracies against him. He 
left to his brother ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol a heritage 
which the latter might easily have preserved if he had 
not at once exasperated his subjects against him by 
displaying a hateful partiality and attempting to 
arrogate to himself the caliphate completely. 
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AL-MUZAFFAR, at-Ma.ik, Taki ’L-Din SUMaR 
b. Nir al-Dawla Shahanshah b. Ayytb, born 
534/1139, nephew and army commander of Salah 
al-Din Yusuf b. Ayyiib (Saladin), one of the leading 
military and administrative personalities of the 12th 
century. He was the founder of the branch of the 
Ayyubids which ruled in Hamat from 574/1178 until 
742/1341. 

Only two years younger than Salah al-Din [q. v.], he 
became the latter’s personal adviser and one of his 
most capable army commanders. Already in 5635/1169 
Taki ’1-Din proved his military competence when he 
put a successful end to the siege of Damietta by the 
Franks, two months after Salah al-Din had taken over 
power in Egypt. During the latter’s vizierate, Taki ’I- 
Din advised him for instance in Alexandria in 
567/1172 in the question of developing and realising 
a strategy for Egypt and the North African coast as far 
as Barka. Later, Salah al-Din was to go back on the 
plan to expand his power towards Ifrikiya under his 
own leadership or that of Taki ’]-Din. The latter also 
advised his uncle to rebel openly against the Zangid 
Nar al-Din b. ‘Imad al-Din [9.v.], a plan which was 


prudently foiled by Salah al-Din’s father Yusuf b. 
Ayyub. 

It was only after Nur al-Din’s death in 569/1174 
that Salah al-Din assumed full power. Henceforth he 
entrusted Taki ’l-Din with important commands, and 
finally with key positions in his domains. In 571/1175- 
6 Taki ’I-Din was governor of Damascus, and as such, 
accompanied by his son al-Malik al-Mansur [@.2.], 
still a child at the time, he assisted Salah al-Din during 
his campaigns in Syria. Meanwhile, two of Taki ’I- 
Din’s mamliks, Karakish and Nasr al-Din Ibrahim, 
were on campaigns of conquest in North Africa, 
which lasted until 582/1186. The actual exploitation 
of the sources does not permit to decide to what extent 
Taki ’1-Din himself wanted to make conquests in 
Ifrikiya at the expenses of the Almohads but could not 
pursue them as he wished because of other com- 
mitments. The chronicle of his son al-Malik al- 
Mansur is reticent on answering this question (Mid- 
mar, 34-8, 53-7, 68-72, 164-8, 292-4, 309-30. The 
report for the year 578/1182 is missing in the Midmar). 

In 573/1177 Taki ’l-Din was present at the battle of 
Ramla [q.v.], ill-fated for the Muslims. He bravely 
resisted the Franks, but lost his youngest son Ahmad 
(Kamil, xi, 442), which made him into an implacable 
hater of the Christians, if Abi Shama’s words are to 
be believed (Rawdatayn, i, 673-4). Taki ’1-Din’s eldest 
son Shahanshah, favoured by Salah al-Din, had been 
a prisoner of the Templars for seven years, until he 
was set free against a high ransom and the liberation 
of all the Templars taken prisoner. In 574/1178 Taki 
’]-Din received from Salah al-Din his first dominions 
in northern Syria, among which were the frontier 
town of Hamat and its surrounding places, 
strategically important with respect to Aleppo, then 
still in Zangid hands, and to Antioch which was in the 
hands of the Franks. In 575/1179 Salah al-Din turned 
Taki ’1-Din’s tactical competence to his advantage 
when he, following the other’s advice, did not 
negotiate with the Franks about the surrender of the 
fortress of Bayt al-Ahzan; instead, with the money 
provided for the surrender (100,000 dinars), he 
mustered troops (Midmér, 24-31). As so often before, 
Taki ’1-Din, during the arduous siege and capture of 
the fortress, showed unusual courage, bravery, urge 
to attack and loyalty to Salah al-Din. He almost died 
of an injury sustained at this occasion. Shortly before, 
he had won his greatest victory in the main strategic 
task entrusted to him, namely to defend the northern 
frontier of the Ayyubid realm against the Franks of 
Antioch and the Rim Saldjiks in Anatolia. With 
1,000 men only, he had succeeded in defeating near 
Hisn Ra‘ban the Rum Saldjik Kilidj Arslan IT [¢.v.] 
who was at the head of 20,000 men (Ibn al-Athir, xi 
458). 

The Midmar (43, 60, 93, 95, 105, 106, 110-12, 136, 
143, 151, 153) mentions Taki ’Il-Din’s military 
assistance to Salah al-Din in the following cir- 
cumstances: Salah al-Din’s campaign against Shah 
Arman b. Leon, king of Lesser Armenia (576/1180- 
1); his return to Hamat; the preparation in 577/1181- 
2 of the campaign against Karak [q.v.], occupied by 
the Templars, and his taking part in Salah al-Din’s 
fruitless siege of the fortress in 578/1182; the march of 
the sultan’s army to Damascus; the siege of Tiberias 
and Baysan [q.v.]; the campaigns against al-Ruha 
(Edessa) and al-Rakka in al-Djazira; the siege of al- 
Mawsil and the conquest of Nasibin; the march 
against Sindjar, on which his son accompanied him, 
and the return to Harran via Hamat after the con- 
quest of the town; the siege of Amid in 579/1183; the 
surrender of Aleppo to Salah al-Din; the return to 
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Hamat and the campaigns against Baysan and Karak. 

After all these military exploits, Taki ’I-Din was 
entrusted with the vice-regency of Egypt in Sha‘ban 
579/October-November 1183 (Midmar, 154-8: taklid 
[g.v.] and context; Bark, 233-5; Rawdatayn, u, 51-3: 
investiture of the wilaya [g.v.]). He also received 
several ikta‘s (g.v.] (his son al-Malik al-Manstr, who 
accompanied him, reports on their revenues, see Mig- 
mar, 154-5). He was also responsible for the education 
of Salah al-Din’s son and designated successor al- 
Malik al-Afdal [g.v.], who was in Cairo. Yet problems 
arose between tutor and ward. One after the other was 
summoned to Damascus (Mufarrid, iii, 308-9 contains 
several of Salah al-Din’s messages to Taki ’1]-Din 
regarding Egypt). Disappointed and full of bitterness, 
Taki ’I-Din considered whether he should not join his 
mamliks in North Africa instead of keeping uncondi- 
tional loyalty to Salah al-Din. He arrived in 
Damascus in 582/1186, where the sultan redistributed 
crown properties and the most important leading 
functions. Taki al-Din complied with Salah al-Din’s 
plans and, as compensation for Egypt, he received in 
northern Syria and al-Djazira as his possessions Man- 
bidj, Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, the former Artukid town 
of Mayyafarikin {q.v.} and Kafar Tab (Mufarrid), ii, 
177-8, 180-2). 

The regions under Ayyubid control were now con- 
nected and directly in the hands of one and the same 
dynasty. Eastward they stretched beyond the 
Euphrates. It was in Salah al-Din’s interest to control 
and secure this area, so extremely important for 
reeruiting and supplying troops. Al-Mawsil still was 
in the hands of a latently hostile vassal, and there was 
the hidden danger of the Iidefiizids [q.v.], of the Ram 
Saldjtiks and, last but not least, of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Nasir li-Din Allah [g.v.] who, like Salah al-Din 
himself, was engaged in an expansive policy in 
northern Mesopotamia. 

At the battle of Hittin [q.v.] in 583/1187, Taki ’l- 
Din commanded the right wing, and in the saine year 
the victory of SAkka [g.v.] and the conquest of Tibnin 
and siege of Tyre occurred (Rawdatayn, ii, 119; Fath, 
73-4; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 541-2). In acknowledgement of 
this loyalty, Taki ’l-Din was given the ports of Djabala 
and al-Ladhiktya (¢.v.] which had been reconquered 
from the Crusaders (Ibn Shaddad, Stra, 89, 94). Thus 
Salah al-Din had put into Taki ’l-Din’s hands all the 
resources and communications which he needed 
himself for his campaigns against the Crusaders in 
northern Syria. Taki ‘Il-Din had become the most 
powerful member of the dynasty in that region and in 
al-Djazira. His position of power was only equalled by 
that of Salah al-Din’s brother al-Malik al-‘Adil [¢.v. }, 
the vicegerent of Egypt. 

The advance of the German Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa’s army induced Salah al-Din to send Taki 
*1-Din to the north in order to watch the Crusaders. 
Between Djumada I and Shawwal 587/June- 
November 1190, Taki ’]-Din impeded their advance 
by brief skirmishes. The situation, at first favourable 
to him, changed when the siege of ‘Akka, started by 
the Franks in 585/1189 as a seemingly hopeless enter- 
prise, dragged on for more than two years. This 
siege took Salah al-Din unaware and unprepared, for 
‘Akka, conquered by the sultan in 583/1187, counted 
as one of the richest and best-fortified towns of the 
former kingdom of Jerusalem. In political and 
economic respects, it had since long outdone 
Jerusalem, and therefore this siege became a matter of 
power and prestige for Salah al-Din. This is probably 
the reason why contemporary Ayyubid and _pro- 
Ayyubid historiographers impute the fault which had 
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led to the loss of this town, not only to Salah al-Din, 
but also to Taki ’]-Din, who had been absent at the 
strategically decisive phase; he thus became the 
scapegoat. 

The Muslim defence of the town was indeed unsuc- 
cessful because the troops so urgently requested from 
al-Djazira failed to arrive. According to the 
historiographers, Salah al-Din’s secretary ‘Imad al- 
Din al-Isfahani and Abu Shama (q.2v.] in the first 
place—and also including Ibn al-Athir who, though 
being anti-Ayytbid, relies in this respect on al- 
Isfahani’s Fath—it was mainly Taki ’]-Din’s fault that 
the troops requested did not appear; he thus caused 
Salah al-Din’s defeat (Fath, 322, 358, 402-3; Rawda- 
tayn, ii, 186). But they overlooked—or did not want or 
else not dare to see—that Taki ’l-Din’s reasons for 
staying away were altogether different from those of 
the vassals of al-Djazira, namely the Zangids of al- 
Mawsil, of Djazirat Ibn SUmar and of Sindjar, as well 
as of Muzaffar al-Din G6kbiri of Irbil, and that these 
reasons cannot be connected. 

However, it still requires investigation whether 
Taki *l-Dim, loyal until then, instead of recruiting 
troops in the Artukid states of Amid (Diyar Bakr) and 
Mardin {q.vv.], as Salah al-Din had ordered him, 
attacked the vassals there in order to enlarge, against 
the sultan’s will, his own sphere of influence while 
disregarding the cause of the djhad. It is certain that 
Salah al-Din in Safar 587/February 1191, before his 
nephew and comrade-in-arms struck camp in Syria, 
entreated him to have the troops arrive in time and 
not to permit that any event whatsoever occur in the 
region of Diyar Bakr during his mission, which was 
not without danger (Fath, 322-3). A final conclusion, 
perhaps with new data, may be reached after all the 
letters of the Ayytbid and ‘Abbasid state 
chancelleries, now spread all over the world, have 
been taken into account. 

Taki ’l-Din probably lost control of his enterprise 
when he tried to penetrate into the unstable and 
potentially hostile region of the Artukid vassals, who 
in the preceding year had refused military service, 
and tried to find means for financing the troops 
destined for Salah al-Din by distributing Artukid land 
property as ¢kta‘. He first conquered the towns of 
Suwayda and Hani (Fath, 290), possibly while mar- 
ching on Mayyafarikin, but then had to defend the 
latter town against the ruler of Khilat (Afir°a, fol. 
245b. This passage is Jacking in the Haydarabad edi- 
tion), to lay siege to Khilat (Fath, 402-3, 405); dif- 
ferent version in Kamil, xii, 62-3) and, as a result of 
this, to attack Malazgird, 40 km. north of Khilat. The 
Artukid and Ayyubid troops were thus tied up. The 
outcome was catastrophic. Taki ’I-Din died during the 
siege of Malazgird on 19 Ramadan 587/11 October 
1191 (Fath, 401-2; Mufarridy, ii, 375-9; Nawadir, 197-8; 
Kamil, xii, 63). 

It seems that the troops from al-Mawsil, Sindjar 
and Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar were also tied up, 
independently of Taki ’]-Din’s situation. Djazirat Ibn 
‘Umar was besieged by a local ruler; Gékbiiri, for 
reasons of his own, was not in a position either to send 
troops to ‘Akka. These reasons were probably the col- 
lapse of Saldjik power in Persia and the attempts at 
expansion in northern Mesopotamia by the caliph al- 
Nasir li-Din Allah. The disaster of Taki ’]-Din’s 
expedition in al-Djazira forced Salah al-Din to enter 
into negotiations with the Crusaders. Taki ’1-Din’s 
troops accepted his son al-Malik al-Mansir Muham- 
mad [q.v.] as his successor. 

It is not easy to assess Taki ’|-Din’s personality. He 
was certainly brave, courageous, daring and 
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impulsive, and as harsh against non-Muslims as pious 
in practising the shari‘a. In Alexandria he studied 
hadith with famous traditionists (Takmila, i, no. 150). 
His important foundations (wakf) in Cairo, in 
Fayyim and in al-Ruha (Wafayat, iii, 456, no. 501) 
were famous. He had the lower and upper town of 
Hamft, his residence, walled and the citadel on a hill 
near the curve of the Orontes fortified. He wrote 
poetry (quoted in Mirat, fols. 245b-246b), and his 
diwan was appreciated by Ibn al-Dawadari and Abu 
*)-Fida? (Kanz al-durar, vii, 91; Ta°rikh, iii, 84). 
Bibliography: Abu ’1-Fida’, Ta7rikh, iii, Istanbul 
1869; Abu Shama, Kitab al-Rawdatayn, i-ii, Cairo 
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1972; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, Beirut 1968, iii; Ibn 
Nazif, al-Ta>rikh al-Mansuri, facsimile Moscow 
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(ANGELIKA HARTMANN) 
AL-MUZAFFAR 3. ‘ALI, commander (hadjib) 
high in the service of the local ruler of the Bata?ih 
{q.v.] or marsh lands of lower ‘Irak, ‘Imran b. Shahin 
{q.v.J, and then petty ruler there during the second 
half of the 4th/10th century. After ‘Imran’s death in 
369/979, al-Muzaffar set aside his sons and set up a 
grandson, a minor called Abu ’l-Ma‘ali (373/983-4). 
He himself in practice exercised all power, although 
he set up further puppet rulers of the line of “Imran 
until his own death in 376/986-7, after which al- 
Muzaffar was succeeded in the Bat@’ih by a nephew 
under the title of Muhadhdhib al-Dawla as tributary 
to the Bayid ruler of Fars and ‘Irak Sharaf al-Dawla 
b. ‘Adud al-Dawla. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, ix, 30-1, 
50. _ : _ (Ep.) 
MUZAFFAR at-DIN SHAH KADJAR, Shih of 
Persia, the fifth ruler of the dynasty, was born at 
Tehran on 25 March 1853, and was the fourth son of 
Nasir al-Din Shah [q.v.]. His mother was Shukah al- 
Saltana, a daughter of Fath ‘Ali Mirza and a grand- 
daughter of Fath ‘Ali Shah. Two older sons of Nasir 
al-Din were appointed wali ‘ahd before Muzaffar al- 
Din, Mu‘in al-Din being the first in 1849. On his 


death on 6 November 1856, Muhammad Kasim 
received the title, but he too died as a child on 29 June 
1858. It was then that Muzaffar al-Din became wali 
‘ahd. (The designation of Muhammad Kasim was 
rather unusual, for his mother was not a Kadjar 
princess.) At the age of twelve Muzaffar al-Din was 
appointed Governor of Adharbaydjan. It was 
believed, for a time, that his elder half-brother 
Mas‘id Mirza (Zill al-Sultan) or a younger one, 
Kamran Mirza (N@ ib al-Saltana) might be tempted 
to contest Muzaffar al-Din’s succession, but no 
challenge was forthcoming when Nasir al-Din was 
assassinated on 1 May 1896. Muzaffar al-Din was 
crowned in Tehran on 8 June 1896, and he died there 
after suffering much illness on 6 January 1907. He 
was married several times. The wife who gave birth to 
his heir Muhammad ‘Ali Shah (g.v.] on 21 June 1872 
was Umm al-Khakan. She was the daughter of 
Muhammad Taki Khan (Amir Kabir) and ‘Izzat al- 
Dawila, a sister of Nasir al-Din Shah; but Muzaffar al- 
Din had divorced her before he became Shah. On his 
death he left at least five more sons and twelve 
daughters. 

Muzaffar al-Din’s reign was not a happy or auspi- 
cious one. When he came to the throne Persia was in 
a very difficult situation. The country was the focus of 
intense and growing rivalry between Britain and 
Russia, central government control over the outlying 
provinces was weak, and less and less tax revenue was 
reaching the Treasury. Corruption and venality were 
widespread in both central and provincial govern- 
ment. The army had fallen into serious decay, and the 
only effective and reliable body of men was the Cos- 
sack Brigade which had been established by Nasir al- 
Din in 1878. Soldiers from that force escorted Muzaf- 
far al-Din from Tabriz to Tehran on his father’s 
assassination, and their role in maintaining a minimal 
degree of law and order in the capital was crucial, but 
during Muzaffar al-Din’s reign the number of men in 
the Cossack Brigade never exceeded 1,800. Little sus- 
tained and effective administrative, economic or 
educational reform had been achieved, and a small, 
but steadily growing, number of Persians were begin- 
ning to realize the extent of their country’s backward- 
ness and to call for change. 

Muzaffar al-Din’s character and personality were 
ill-suited to the tasks of governing so troubled, and 
potentially turbulent, a country. He was by nature 
shy, timid and vacillating. He was also sentimental 
and inclined to be rather superstitious. Several people 
who knew Muzaffar al-Din well remarked upon ‘‘his 
nervous disposition’’, and this was in no way reduced 
by the manner of his father’s death. Muzaffar al-Din 
suffered poor health from an early age, and his sense 
of hypochondria was well-founded. His most serious 
illnes was a recurrent kidney infection, but he also suf- 
fered from several other conditions, including a weak 
heart. Despite this, he shared the love of many of his 
ancestors for riding and hunting and was a good shot. 
His education was largely traditional, and he had a 
great fondness for classical Persian poetry and a great 
love for Persian gardens. As a youth at Tabriz he had 
had some European tutors, and while he learned 
French he was never very confident using that lan- 
guage. 

When Muzaffar al-Din ascended the throne he 
rapidly became aware of the depleted state of the 
Treasury, and in 1897 he accepted one of the Sadr-i 
A‘zam’s (Amin al-Dawla) schemes for administrative 
reform, namely, the employment of Belgian officials 
to re-organise and run the country’s Customs service. 
The first of those experts arrived in March 1898 (see 
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A. Destrée, Les fonctionnatres belges au service de la Perse 
1898-1915, Tehran-Liége 1976). The reforms intro- 
duced were certainly effective, but they were also 
unpopular. The central government soon began to 
receive greater income, but the merchants gained fit- 
tle benefit from the higher dues which they now had 
to pay, while members of the religious classes objected 
to Christians levying taxes on Muslims. For many 
Persians, the growing number of Belgians in the coun- 
try, and the wider range of tasks which they began to 
undertake, were further evidence of their country’s 
unwelcome subservience to foreign powers. Even the 
efforts of the Belgians could not meet the govern- 
ment’s need for more money and two substantial 
loans were raised from Russia in January 1900 and 
April 1902. These further strengthened the view of 
many Persians that the Shah was prepared to sell their 
country to foreign powers. 

Some of the money raised by the Customs reform, 
and the two loans, was used to make good serious 
arrears in pay which were owed to some members of 
the army, but much of the money was also used for 
the payment of inflated pensions to corrupt officials. 
One of the other sources of wasteful expenditure was 
the responsibility of the Shah, for Muzaffar al-Din 
had, like his father, developed a fondness for visiting 
Europe; he made three journeys there in 1900, 1902 
and 1905. While there were medical reasons for these 
visits, they were, nevertheless, extravagant and 
expensive; they also gave the Shah opportunity to 
indulge both his curiosity in mechanical inventions, 
and his sometimes lavish generosity. The first 
journey, but not apparently the others, resulted in a 
travel diary similar to the two produced by his father, 
Safarnama-yi Mubarak-i Shahanshahi (first edition 
Tehran 1901, several later editions, Tehran and else- 
where; see G.M. Wickens, Shah Muzaffar al-Din’s 
European tour, A.D. 1900, in E. Bosworth and Carole 
Hillenbrand (eds.), Qajar Iran: political, social and 
cultural change, 1800-1925, Edinburgh 1983, 34-47). 

Muzaffar al-Din’s first journey was supposed to 
include time in England, but the sudden death of one 
of Queen Victoria’s children meant that part of the 
journey had to be abandoned. When the Shah did 
reach England in August 1902, the visit was marred 
by King Edward’s refusal to bestow the Order of the 
Garter on the Persian monarch (see Sir Denis Wright, 
The Persians amongst the English, episodes in Anglo-Persian 
history, London 1985, ch. 14). In February of the 
following year, a special British envoy, Lord Downe, 
conferred that honour on the Shah in Tehran. The 
timetable of the 1902 European visit was drawn up to 
meet Muzaffar al-Din’s express wish not to be in 
France on the 14th of July. 

Between his second and third visits to Europe, Per- 
sia experienced a severe epidemic of cholera (see 
R.M. Burrell, The 1904 epidemic of cholera in Persia: some 
aspects of Qajar society, in BSOAS, li/2 [1988], 258-70). 
When the disease reached Tehran in late June 1904, 
Muzgaffar al-Din quickly left the city for a camp in the 
hills near Talikan. After cases of cholera were con- 
firmed in the vicinity of that camp, Muzaffar al-Din 
immediately sought to flee the country; and it was 
only under intense pressure from the Sadr-i ASzam 
and his two British doctors that the Shah was per- 
suaded that such a course of action was likely to be as 
politically dangerous to his tenure of the throne as it 
was medically unnecessary, and the scheme was aban- 
doned. The outbreak of cholera also meant that many 
Belgian officials, as well as British ones along the Per- 
sian Gulf coast, were active in trying to enforce 
measures which would limit the spread of the 


epidemic, and this too increased their unpopularity 
with many Persians. 

As well as raising foreign loans and increasing the 
revenues from the Customs administration, Muzaffar 
al-Din’s government also had resort to another 
economic device used by his father, the sale of com- 
mercial concessions to foreign entrepreneurs. Some of 
these brought little benefit to Persia, but it should be 
remembered that it was Muzaffar al-Din who, on 28 
May 1901, signed a petroleum exploration concession 
with William Knox d’Arcy which later led to the 
emergence of the country’s oil industry. 

There is clear evidence that the standard of provin- 
cial government in Persia declined during the reign of 
Muzaffar al-Din. In Adharbaydjan, the wali ‘ahd gov- 
erned in a very rapacious and greedy manner, as did 
his half-brother, Shu‘a‘ al-Saltana, who held the 
governorship of Fars on several occasions (that pro- 
vince had ten changes of governorship between 1896 
and 1907). By 1905 it was difficult for the government 
to find officials who were willing to take up 
administrative posts in turbulent provinces such as 
Luristan and ‘Arabistan. Further evidence of growing 
unrest and lawlessness is provided by a series of anti- 
Babi attacks in several provinces. 

It was against this background that the events of the 
Constitutional Revolution of 1905 and 1906 unfolded 
(for their sequence, see pusrvr. iv. Iran). The initial 
demands for administrative, economic and military 
reforms could have been met by an active and 
vigorous Shah and they need not have involved any 
serious challenge to the monarchy’s claim to absolute 
power. But as has been noted, to expect such a 
response from an ailing and fearful Muzaffar al-Din 
was to expect too much. By the summer of 1906, some 
Persians were beginning to demand that Persia should 
have an elected Parliament and a written Constitu- 
tion. The speed of political events in Tehran in the lat- 
ter months of 1906 was remarkable. The rush to 
create a Parliament and to enact the Kanun-z Asasi (the 
Fundamental Law) was influenced by fears on the 
part of the ‘‘Constitutionalists’’ about the deteriora- 
ting health of the Shah and the likelihood that his suc- 
cessor Muhammad ‘SAIi would quickly seek to re- 
assert the authority of the monarchy. Both anxieties 
were to prove well-founded. Muzaffar al-Din died 
barely a week after he had signed the Fundamental 
Law on 30 December 1906, and the new Shah quickly 
showed himself to be a man more akin in character 
and temperament to his grandfather than his father. 

Bibliography: {n addition to references in the 
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MUZAFFAR SHAH [see cupjarAt}. 

MUZAFFAR SHAMS BALKHI, mediaeval 
Indian Sdfi master. 

Born of a family from Balkh in Afgh4nistan, the 
date of his birth is unknown, but may have been in the 
decade of the 720s/1320s. After an education in Dihii, 
he joined his father in Bihar Sharif. His intellectual 
disposition led him to become a disciple of Sharaf al- 
Din Ahmad Manéri (d. 782/1381) {see MAKHDUM AL- 
MULK]) instead of Ahmad Carmpish, his father’s 
poetically-inclined but less well-educated guide. 
Muzaffar was sent back to Dihli again for further 
studies, and then the Tughlukid Sultan Firiiz Shah 
appointed him lecturer in the royal madrasa. After a 
conversion experience, he returned to Bihar, where 
Sharaf al-Din Manéri continued his spiritual forma- 
tion. He reached the stage when he felt liberated from 
all worldly attachments, except from his wife, but 
exclaimed to his guide that he would divorce her. 
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Approving of the sentiment, but not of the idea, 
Sharaf al-Din announced that his training was 
complete. 

Muzaffar was incapable of staying in one place. He 
journeyed far and wide, spending time in Mecca and 
eventually dying at Aden in 803/1400. He received 
more than 200 letters from his spiritual guide Sharaf 
al-Din, of which only 28 are extant (as maktubat-i 
djawabi, in Sharaf al-Din, Sth sadi maktubat, Lahore 
n.d., 301-31). There is an extant, though unpublished 
collection of Muzaffar’s own letters (mss. Khuda 
Bakhsh Library, Patna, Pers. no. 2619, and Acc. no. 
1859/2 (181 letters in each ms.); a third ms. in the 
private library of Balkhi Sahib, Patna), and a small 
diwan (ed. Patna 1959). His compendious commen- 
tary on Radi al-Din Saghani’s Masharik al-anwar (see 
Brockelmann, I?, 443, S I, 613-14) has not come to 
light. Although he was the chief successor to Sharaf al- 
Din Manéri, he is more remembered as an intellectual 
than as a spiritual guide. He was succeeded in this lat- 
ter role by his nephew Husayn. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Shah Shu‘ayb Firdawsi, Manakib al-asfiya?, 
Calcutta 1895, 147-52; Syed Hasan Askari, The cor- 
respondence of two 14th century Sufi saints of Bihar with 
the contemporary sovereigns of Delhi and Bengal, in Jnal. 
of the Bihar Research Soc., xlii/2 (1956), 177-95; P. 
Jackson, S.J., The way of a Suft: Sharafuddin Maneri, 
Dihli 1986, ch. 3, section ‘‘Dealings with Muzaffar 
Shams Balkhi’’. (P. Jackson, S.J.) 
MUZAFFARIDS, one of the successor 

dynasties which arose in Kirman, Fars and ‘Irak-i 
‘Adjam following the disintegration of the Ikhanid 
empire. Their ancestor, Ghiyath al-Din al-Hadjdji, 
was allegedly a member of an Arab family from 
Kh" af, in Khuradsdn, who during the Mongol ad- 
vance had migrated to Yazd and entered the service 
of its atabeg. His grandson Sharaf al-Din al-Muzaffar 
was entrusted with the towns of Maybud and 
Nadiishan; but he was subsequently presented to the 
Ilkhan, receiving the office of yasa°ul or chamberlain, 
then the command of a thousand (Aazara), and later 
still the task of guarding the roads from Ardistan to 
Kirmanshah and from Harat (not to be confused with 
the famous city in Khurasan) to Marwast and 
Abarkiih. In 707/1307-8 the hostility of the great wazir 
Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah [g.v.] obliged him to return 
to Yazd. 

His son, Mubariz al-Din Muhammad, who in- 
herited Sharaf al-Din’s offices in 713/1314, was the 
real founder of the dynasty. In 718/1318-19 he col- 
laborated with the Indjaid [g.v.] Kay Khusraw b. 
Mahmud Shah in the overthrow of the last atabeg of 
Yazd, Hadjdji Shah b. Yusuf Shah, and in 
719/1319-20 was recognised as governor of Yazd by 
the Ilkhan Aba Sa‘id. After Aba Sa‘id’s death in 
736/1335, and the outbreak of conflict between the 
great amirs, he repulsed an attempt on Yazd by the In- 
djaids and gave his allegiance to the Cubanid [¢.v.] 
warlord Pir Husayn. Rewarded with the governorship 
of Kirman, Mubariz al-Din in 740/1339-40 wrested 
the province from its ruler, Kutb al-Din b. Nasir al- 
Din b. Burhan; the latter briefly recovered it with the 
aid of the Kartid [¢.v.| malik of Herat, but was 
definitively expelled in Djumada II 741/November- 
December 1340. Bam was occupied a few years later 
following a protracted siege, and Mubariz al-Din was 
able also to levy tribute on the rulers of Hurmuz, 
although he had to compete with the Indjaids. 

During the first half of his reign, Mubariz al-Din 
was faced with repeated bids by the Indjiid Shaykh 
Aba Ishak on Kirman and Yazd. He had, however, 


gained the upper hand by 754/1353, when he took 
Shiraz from his rival. In 757/1356 Isfahan in turn fell 
to the Muzaffarid forces, and Shaykh Abi Ishak was 
captured and put to death. Prior to this, in 755/1354, 
Mubariz al-Din’s army had suppressed the principali- 
ty of Shabankara in western Fars. But his efforts fur- 
ther to expand his dominions by profiting from the 
overthrow of the Cabanids by the Golden Horde were 
unsuccessful. Invading Adharbaydjan in 758/1357, he 
defeated the Golden Horde general Akhitak, but was 
soon compelled to abandon the region to the 
Djalayirids [¢.v.]. His favour towards a grandson, 
Shah Yahy4, caused friction with his sons, who in 
conjunction with their cousin Shah Sultan deposed 
and blinded him on his return to Isfahan in Ramadan 
759/August 1358. He died in Rabi‘ I 765/December 
1363-January 1364. 

Already under Mubariz al-Din, the Muzaffarid 
dominions were parcelled out as appanages for vari- 
ous princes of the dynasty. His eldest son, Shah 
Muzaffar, who predeceased him in 754/1353, is found 
in charge of Yazd (Kutubi, 26), and after the capture 
of Shiraz, which became the capital, Kirman was 
granted to the second son, Shah-i Shudja‘ (for the cor- 
rect form of the name, see J. Aubin, La fin de 1 état sar- 
badar du Khorassan, in JA, cclxii [1974], 101-2, n. 32). 
After Mubariz al-Din’s deposition, this practice was 
retained, but led to constant internecine strife. Initial- 
ly Shah-i Shudja‘ became the head of the dynasty, 
with his residence at Shiraz, while of his two younger 
brothers Shah Mahmid ruled in Isfahan and 
Abarkah and Sultan Ahmad held Kirman; their 
nephew Shah Yahya was shortly installed in Yazd. 
But in 765/1363-4 Shah Mahmid rebelled, repulsed 
Shah-i Shudja‘’s punitive campaign against Isfahan, 
and with the aid of Shah Yahya and the Djalayirids 
drove his brother from Shiraz. Not until the end of 
767/late summer of 1366 was Shah-i Shudja‘, who 
had meanwhile seized Kirman, able to reoccupy the 
city. In 768/1366-7 the threat to move on Isfahan 
secured Shah Mahmid’s recognition of his sovereign- 
ty, but the conflict continued to surface thereafter, 
and at the time of his death on 9 Shawwal 776/13 
March 1375 Shah Mahmid was host to Shah-i 
Shudja‘’s son Sultan Uways, who had rebelled against 
his father. Despite the existence of a party within the 
city which favoured Sultan Uways, Shah-i Shudja‘ 
was able to take over Isfahan without a struggle. 

This was perhaps the pinnacle of his success. Like 
his father, he endeavoured to conquer north-western 
Iran, briefly occupying Tabriz, Karabagh, Arran and 
Nakhéiwan [g.vv.] in 776/1375 on the death of the 
Djalayirid ruler Shaykh Uways, before the onset of 
winter obliged him to retreat to Fars. Nor was he yet 
free from difficulties with his kinsmen. An attempt to 
chastise Shah Yahya in Yazd misfired when the prince 
commanding the expedition, Shah Yahya’s brother 
Shah Mansur, went over to the enemy, and Shah-i 
Shudja‘ had to go in person to bring his nephew to 
heel. Not long afterwards, Shah Mansur, who sought 
help from the Djalayirids, was established in Shush- 
tar, whence he attacked Shah-i Shudja‘’s ally, the 
ruler of Lur-i Buzurg [g.v.]. Shah-i Shudja‘ had just 
returned from an unsuccessful campaign against Shah 
Mansur when he died on 22 Sha‘ban 786/9 October 
1384. 

Shah-i Shudja© had appointed his son Zayn 
al-‘Abidin as his successor in Shiraz and had compen- 
sated his brother Sultan Ahmad with the renewed 
grant of Kirman. But Zayn al-‘Abidin was destined to 
enjoy his inheritance for only a brief space. First, 
Shah Yahya made himself master of Isfahan at the in- 
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vitation of its populace and even tried to take Shiraz 
also. He was shortly expelled from Isfahan, however, 
and Zayn al-‘Abidin put his own governor in the city. 
A far more formidable threat was posed by the 
Gaghatays of Transoxiana under Timir-i Lang [g.¥.}, 
to whom the dying Shah-i Shudja‘ had written a con- 
ciliatory letter and whose sovereignty was in 
787/1385-6 recognised by Sultan Ahmad in Kirman. 
On Timir’s first invasion of southern Iran in 
789/1387, Zayn al-‘Abidin fled towards ‘Irak, only to 
be captured by Shah Mansi and incarcerated at 
Shushtar. Timar replaced him in Shiraz with Shah 
Yahya, while Sultan Ahmad and Sultan Aba Ishak 
ruled in Kirman and Sirdjan respectively as the con- 
queror’s subordinates. These arrangements were 
overturned by Shah Mansir; he took advantage of 
Timiur’s withdrawal to advance from Shushtar and 
wrest Shiraz from Shah Yahya, who fled once more to 
Yazd. Shah Manstr’s aggressive activities soon pro- 
voked a coalition against him, consisting of Sultan 
Ahmad, Shah Yahya and Zayn al-‘Abidin, who had 
meanwhile escaped from prison and ensconced 
himself in Isfahan. But the allies were unable to act in 
concert, and their defeat in Safar 793/January- 
February 1391 permitted Shah Mansi to occupy 
Isfahan and blind Zayn al-‘Abidin. Shah Mansir’s ef- 
forts to construct an alliance against Timur were 
unavailing. He spent his last months devastating his 
relatives’ territory, and at length fell fighting against 
Timir’s forces in 795/1392-3. The other members of 
the dynasty had been well received by the conqueror, 
but in Radjab 795/May 1393 an order was issued for 
their execution; Zayn al-‘Abidin and Sultan Shibli 
were spared in view of their blindness and taken to 
Samarkand. Of the Muzaffarid territories, Fars and 
Isfahan became the principality of Timur’s son 
“Umar Shaykh, and Kirman was conferred on the 
amir Edigii Barlas. Later, in the confusion following 
Timiir’s death, a son of Zayn al-‘Abidin named 
Sultan Mu‘tasim attempted to seize Isfahan, but was 
killed in 810/1407-8 or 812/1409-10 (Fasih-i Kh” afi, 
Mudjmal-i Fasihi, ed. M. Farrukh, Tehran, 1339 
sh./1960, iii, 184, 197). 

The Muzaffarids took pains to display an 
unimpeachable orthodoxy. Mubariz al-Din acquired 
a reputation for dour enforcement of public morals, 
and during his conflict with the Indjiiids sought a 


legitimate basis for his power. In 755/1354 he did 
homage (bay‘at) to the representative of the puppet 
‘Abbasid caliph at Cairo, al-Mu‘tadid, whose name 
he inserted in the shutba and on the coinage, and re- 
ceived a diploma of investiture; it is possible that he 
had previously negotiated with a scion of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty in India, though our sole source for this 
episode, Faryimadi’s continuation of Shabankara’i’s 
Madjma‘ al-ansab (ed. Mir Hashim Muhaddith, 
Tehran 1363 sh./1984, 316), may be confused. Shah-i 
Shudja‘ in turn obtained a diploma from Cairo in 
770/1368-9. 

Cultural life flourished under the Muzaffarids. 
Kh" adja Kirmani [9.v.] dedicated to Mubariz al-Din 
his Gawhar-nama. Shah-i Shudja‘ was himself a man of 
talent who composed verse, and was the patron of 
poets, notably Hafiz [¢.v.], and scholars such as al- 
Sayyid al-Sharif al-Djurdjani [q.v.]. Yet if the Muzaf- 
farid era appears as a golden age for men of letters, it 
is difficult to reject the comment by ‘Timir’s 
biographer Shami (i, 135), admittedly a_ hostile 
witness, on the damage done to the agrarian economy 
of southern Iran by the princes’ incessant feuds. 

Bibliography: The main primary source is 
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coinage of Mubariz al-Din Muhammad ibn al-Muzaffar at 

Yazd and Kirman, in Le Monde Iranien et l’Islam, ii 

(1974), 157-71; and for relations with Hurmuz, J. 

Aubin, Les princes d’Ormuz du XHF au XV° siécle, in 

JA, cexli (1953), 107-111. (P. Jackson) 

MUZAFFARPUR, a town in northern Bihar 
State of the Indian Union (lat. 26° 7’ N., 85° 24” E.), 
and also the name of a District of which it is the 
administrative centre; the District covers the ancient 
region of Tirhut between the Ganges and the southern 
border of Nepal. The region was attacked in the 
8th/14th century by the Muslim rulers of Bengal; in 
the next century it passed to the Sharkr rulers of 
Djawnpur [g.v.], and then to Sikandar Lédr of Dihli. 
The town of Muzaffarpur enshrines the name of its 
founder, the Emperor Akbar’s commander Muzaffar 
Khan, diwan or head of revenue and finance (see 
DIWAN. v] and then governor of Bengal and Bihar in 
the later 10th/16th century, and under the Mughals 
Tirhut was a sarkar of the suba of Bihar. Under British 
rule, there was some unrest around Muzaffarpur 
during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-8; during this same 
century it became a great centre for indigo growing. 

The town was, until the creation in 1912 of the pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa, within Bengal. In 1951 the 
population of the District was 10% Muslim. The town 
had in 1971 a population of 127,045, and is now the 
seat of the University of Bihar. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India®, xviii, 93- 

107; Bihar District gazetteers. Muzaffarpur, Patna 

1958. 3 (C.E. Boswortn) 

AL-MUZANI, Ast Iprauim IsMA‘iL B. YAHYA (in 
the Fihrist, Ibrahim), a pupil of al-Shafi'l, the 
‘‘champion’”’ of the Shafi‘i school of law, was 
born in 175/791-2 and lived in Egypt. Although he 
compiled a celebrated compendium (mukhtasar) of the 
writings and lectures of his teacher, he was an 
independent thinker, who differed from his master on 
many points but not on the fundamentals (usi/), as the 
Mukhtasar eloquently shows (for example, his master’s 
views are bluntly described as wrong: iv, 26; v, 20; 
etc.). There is even mention of a special madhhab of al- 
Muzani (al-Subki, i, 243; al-Nawawi); in this connec- 
tion reference may be made to the work of Ibn 
Suraydj (d. 305/917-18), Kitab al-Takrib bayn al- 
Muzani wa ’l-Shafi% (Fihrist, 213). His pupils spread al- 
Shafi‘i’s teaching in Syria, in ‘Irak, and in Khurasan; 
among others who attended his lectures was al- 
Tahawi, later a Hanafi (d. 321/933). The Malikis and 
Zahiris also conducted disputations with al-Muzani 
(Fihrist, 201, 218). He died in Misr on Thursday, 24 
Ramadan 264/29 May 878 (so in Ibn Khallikan, 
quoting Ibn Yanus, 7a7rkh; the statements in the 
Fihrist, Wednesday, 29 Rabi‘ I, and in al-Mas‘udi, 
Thursday 24 Rabi‘ I, cannot be right, as the days of 
the week do not fit) and was buried near the turba of 
al-Shafi‘i in the cemetery of al-Karafa at the foot of 
the Mukattam Hills. 

His principal work, which al-Nawawi (4) still 
regards as one of the five most important Shafi‘ 
works, is the already mentioned Mukhtasar; according 
to the Fihrist, there were two editions of it: a larger 
which had fallen into oblivion by the time of the 
Fihrist, and a smaller which was much read and 
annotated. Pace Heffening’s statement in E/' art. s.v., 
concerning the longer edition, this no longer exists, 
according to Sezgin. A version which offers a better 
text without these additions is given in the Gotha ms., 
Pertsch, Katalog, no. 938 (corresponding to the 
printed text, i, 3-iii, 254). Of the shorter version, 
which may be the same as the Mukhtasar al-Mukhtasar 
mentioned in al-Shirazi, Ibn Khallikan and Ibn 


Taghribirdi, there exists only a fragment in the Berlin 
ms. Landberg 561 (corresponding to the printed texts, 
iii, 64-79, but very much abbreviated) and in a com- 
mentary (not the work itself, as Ahlwardt, no. 4,442 
says) which belongs at the earliest to the 5th/11th cen- 
tury. It has not so far been possible to identify it with 
one of the numerous commentaries mentioned in 
Hadjdji Khalifa, no. 11,628. 

His other works, which have not survived, were, 
according to Ibn Khallikan and al-Subkt: 1. al-Dyami“ 
al-kabir (also mentioned in Ibn Taghribirdi; quoted in 
the Landberg ms. 561, fols. 5b and 20b); 2. al-Djami‘ 
al-saghir (also in Ibn Taghribirdi); these two works do 
not appear to be the same as the two editions of the 
Mukhiasar, as Wistenfeld thought; 3. al-Manthir; 4. al- 
Masa’il al-mu‘tabara; 5. al-Targhib fi ’l-‘ilm (according 
to Hadjdji Khalifa, no. 2,934); 6. Kitab al-Watha*ik 
(also Fihrist and Hadjdji Khalifa, no. 14,174) perhaps 
identical with the book mentioned by Hadjdji Khalifa, 
iv, 47, on the shurut. Al-Subki (i, 245) also had seen: 
7. Kitab al-‘Akarib (also H. Khalifa, no. 10,315) in 
which al-Muzani propounded 40 questions and which 
was handed down by al-Anmati (d. 288-901); al-Subki 
gives a few quotations; 8. Kitab Nihayat al-ikhtisar 
(?lost), a very brief work giving for the most part al- 
Muzani’s own views; quotations are given by 
al-Subk7. 

Bibliography: Mas‘idi, Muridj, viii, 56; Fihrist, 
ed. Fligel, i, 212; Shirazi, Tabakat, no. 120 (in 
ms.); Sam‘ani, Ansab, GMS facs. ed., fol. 527a; 


Nawawi, Tahdhib ed. Wistenfeld, 775; Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayat, Cairo 1310, i, 71; Subki, 
Tabakat al-shafi%yya, Cairo, i, 238-47; Ibn 


Taghribirdi, Annales, ed. Juynboll, ii, 40; F. 
Wistenfeld, Der Imam el-ShafiT, no. 30 (Abh. GW 
Gétt., xxxvi); R. Brunschvig, Le livre de l’ordre et de 
la défense, in BEO, xi (1945-6), 145-96 [sc. K. al-Amr 
wa ’l-nahy, presumably from al-Masail al-mu“tabara]; 

Brockelmann, I?, 190-1, S I, 305; Sarkis, Mu‘djam, 

Cairo 1928, col. 1741; Sezgin, GAS, i, 492-3. 

- (W. HEFFENING*) 

MUZARASA (a.), a legal term denoting a lease of 
agricultural land with profit-sharing. In this wide- 
spread type of verbal or written contract the owner of 
the land arranges with a husbandman (‘amil) for the 
latter to have the use of his land for a specified period, 
during which the husbandman sows, tends and 
harvests an agricultural crop. The seed may be pro- 
vided by either the landowner or the husbandman. 
When the crop is harvested the two parties to the con- 
tract divide the proceeds in agreed shares, the share of 
the landowner constituting the rent (ugdjra) for the 
lease of his land. 

To comply with the requirements of the shari‘a, the 
muzara‘a must meet eight conditions: (1) the contrac- 
ting parties must be of sound mind, but need not be 
free or of legal majority; (2) the location of the land 
must be certain (ma‘lim), and suitable for tillage 
during the period of the contract; (3) free access to the 
land must be allowed to the husbandman; (4) the 
period of the muzéra‘a must be stipulated, and must be 
long enough for one crop (if the crop has not matured 
at the expiry of the period stipulated, the husbandman 
is entitled to a wage until the maturity of the crop, 
deductible from the share of the landowner); (5) the 
contract must specify whether the landowner or the 
husbandman is to provide the seed; (6) the share of 
the profits accruing to the party who has not supplied 
the seeds must be specified; (7) the type and species of 
the seed must be specified; and (8) the shares in the 
produce must be unallocated (sh@%5), i.e, neither 
party to the contract may take his profits from the 
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produce from one particular area of the leased land. 

Unilateral cancellation (faskh) of this contract is per- 
mitted to the provider of the seeds up to the time they 
are actually sown; otherwise cancellation may occur 
(as in any other i@jara) (1) through the death of one of 
the contracting parties (unless the immature crop is 
still in the ground, in which case the contract persists 
Until it is mature: the heirs of one party cannot 
force the other to clear the land until the crop has 
ripened); or (2) through legitimate excuse (‘udhr), 
e.g., if a judge orders the sale of the land to pay 
a debt. 

Bibliography: Ahmad Abu ’I-Fath, K. al- 
Mu‘amalat fi ’l-shari“a al-islamiyya wa ’l-kawénin al- 
misriyya?, Cairo 1340/1922, ii, 453-61; ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Djaziri, K. al-Fikh ‘ala *l-madhahib al- 
arba‘a®, iii, 1-20; Shams al-Din Ahmad b. Ktdar, 
Nata*idj al-afkar fi kashf al-rumiz wa ’l-asrar, Cairo 
1356, viii, 32-45; Mu‘djam fikh Ibn Hazm al-Zahiri, 
Damascus 1385/1966, ii, 930-4; Djamal al-Din al- 
Zayla‘I, Nasb al-raya li-ahddith al-hiddya, iv, 179-81; 
E, Pritsch and O. Spies, Klassisches islamisches Recht, 
in Orientalisches Recht | = Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1. 
Abt., Erganzungsband III, Leiden and Cologne 
1964, 229. (M.J.L. Youn) 
MUZAWADJA (a.), paronomasia, a play on 

words consisting in the ‘‘coupling’’ (root z-w-dj) of 
two terms which are similar in external form or in 
meaning and linked by the conjunction wa-. For 
example: (bayna-hum) hardj wa-mard ‘‘between them 
there are disagreements’’, where the two elements 
have an independent existence; the same applies, in 
particular, to the formulas used to express totality: al- 
kabir wa ’l-saghir, al-kathir wa ’l-kalil, al-sahl wa ’l-wa‘r, 
etc., or additionally, expressions such as al-ghanima wa 
l-iyab “‘booty and return (safe and sound)’’. 

Every writer concerned with stylistic expression 
may take advantage of this procedure and enrich as he 
pleases the arsenal of clichés at his disposal; as a 
whole, these go back to the period when Arabic was 
an exclusively oral and hence expressive language. 
But even in dialect, where a more vivid use of 
muzawadja might be expected, the puns thus formed 
seem rather formalised. L. Brunot (see Bvé/.) has 
listed about a hundred examples among which there 
are some which derive from the classical language, 
such as (dar l-‘ars b-al-‘ogor w-al bogor ‘‘he held an 
extravagant marriage ceremony’’, corresponding to 
the expression ‘Sudjaruh wa-budjaruh ‘‘his apparent and 
hidden faults’, in which each of the elements has pre- 
served a valid meaning and may be employed 
separately, unlike the terms of the dialectal expres- 
sion, which have lost their original sense. In addition, 
the ‘‘tandem’’ formed by muzawadja, while being fun- 
damentally an intensive form, sometimes possesses a 
form totally different from the sum of its components. 
Thus da sabt wa-la hadd ‘‘neither Saturday nor 
Sunday”? = ‘‘without a pause’’; b-al-hmal wa-az-imal 
“‘with the loads and the camels’’ = ‘‘in great quan- 
tity’’. This is also the case, for example, with ma‘tos- 
mantos (man babah) ‘“‘he is the spitting image (of his 
father)’’ (lit. sneezed on). 

But here, we are confronted with a particular form 
of muzdwadja known as itba‘. This figure of speech is 
essentially constituted by the repetition of a qualifying 
term to which there is added a metaplasm, i.e., the 
deliberate alteration of a radical consonant, usually 
the first, but never the third. The phenomenon is very 
well described by al-‘Askari (Sina‘atayn, 194) .with 
regard to repetition: ‘‘When the Arabs introduce a 
qualificative (s¢fa) and wish to reinforce it (tawkid), 
they are unwilling to repeat it purely and simply; 


therefore they change one letter (Aarf) and place the 
word thus formed after the first. For example, they 
say ‘atshan na{shan (‘‘very thirsty’’); not wishing to 
repeat ‘afshan, they replace the ‘ayn with a nun. 
Similarly, fasan basan (‘‘wonderfully attractive’’), 
shaytan laytan (‘‘a veritable demon’’), etc. The first ele- 
ment of the new lexical unity is called matba‘ or mutba‘, 
and the second fabi‘; sometimes the group is 
strengthened by a third, as in hasan-basan-kasan; only 
the first has a genuine existence, but dasan has, 
curiously, given birth to a denominative verb, absana 
“‘to be fair of face’’. 

In principle, a true i#ba‘ must obey three conditions: 
(1) It should be performed by simple juxtaposition, 
without a conjunctive particle; (2) It is characterised 
by a second element formed by a modification of R'; 
and (3), it is denied independent existence in the 
Arabic lexicon. 

The first condition poses no difficulty, since the 
presence of a particle transfers the couplet into the 
category of muzawadja examined above. The phoneme 
replacing R' is a labial (6 or m), a nasal (n) or a liquid 
() in 80% of cases. It happens sometimes that the 
metaplasm (R! > R’!) points to a second radical 
which already exists, as in fadih-madih ‘‘one who 
abuses with his slanders’’, so long as this ‘‘root’’ does 
not itself derive from a tabi‘ detached from its matbi‘. 
In this respect, an interesting example is presented by 
diai-nar* ‘‘very hungry’’, which the LA discusses at 
length, concluding, erroneously, that the word ni‘ is 
independent. In fact, this is a true case of itba‘, but 
nai‘ has been taken for the second term of a couplet 
quite naturally expressing thirst after hunger; once 
detached, this abi‘, considered as meaning ‘‘to be 
thirsty’’, has given rise to a substantive, which also 
figures in a muzadwadja: al-qjui‘ wa ’l-ni‘ ‘“‘hunger and 
thirst’, and even to a verb nd‘a/yani‘ ‘‘to be thirsty’’. 

Finally, two qualificatives which have at least R? in 
common and possess similar or complementary senses 
give the impression of constituting an ibd‘ since, 
being not contradictory and mutually exclusive, they 
are simply juxtaposed: mudjarrab-mudarrab ‘‘very 
experienced’, dami-mani® ‘“‘of unassailable 
thoroughness’’, sha*‘-dha1* ‘‘of public notoriety’’. 
These are not true cases of itba‘. 

Bibliography: Ibn Faris, al-Sahibi fr fikh al-lugha, 
Beirut 1383/1964, 270; idem, K. al-ItbaS wa ’l- 
muzawaqga, ed. R. Briinnow, in Orientalische Studien 
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Kali, Tha‘lab, Ibn Durayd, al-Djamhara, etc., and 
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Die Alliteration im Alt-Arabischen, Vienna 1888; A. 
Fischer, Ausdriicke per merismum im Arabischen, in 
Streitberg-Festgabe, Leipzig 1924, 46-58; L. Brunot, 
La muzawadja dans les dialectes citadins du Maroc, in 
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Muzawadja is also a technical term in rhetoric, 

again denoting ‘‘coupling’’, but of two themes con- 
veying comparable effects by means of two parallel 
expressions, as in these verses of al-Buhturi (Diwan, 
Cairo 1329, 317): 

idha htarabat yawm™ fa-fadat dim@uha tadhakkarati l- 

kurba fa-fadat dumi‘uha. 

“When (the knights) fight one day and their blood 

flows freely, 
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they remember their kinsmen and their tears flow 

freely’’. 
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MUZAYNA, an Arab tribe. They were reckoned 

by the genealogists among the sons of ‘Amr b. Udd b. 
Tabikha, of ‘Adnan; the nisba is Muzant. At the time 
of the Prophet Muhammad, when Muzayna first 
becomes visible to the historian, it resided south of 
Medina and consisted predominantly of poor 
nomads; some members of the tribe may have resided 
in small villages in the area. It seems fair to assume 
that they were dependent on Medina for market goods 
and, perhaps, occasional employment as herdsmen or 
labourers. An anecdote about the Prophet reflects 
Muzayna’s close ties with Medina, and with the 
Prophet. According to it, the latter assigned 
residences (manazil) and places of prayer (masadjid) to 
every clan of the nomads (al-‘arab) except for Mu- 
zayna; when they came to ask him why, he said, ‘‘My 
place of prayer is your place of prayer; you are my 
nomads (éadw) and I am your settlement (hadar)’’. 
This suggests that the Muzayna were seen as virtual 
nomadic extensions of the population of Medina itself. 
The tribe had some famous poets, notably Zuhayr b. 
Abi Sulma and his son Ka‘b during the Djahiliyya and 
Ma‘n b. Aws in the early Islamic era; their poetry was 
favoured by the caliph Mu‘awiya. 

Muzayna evidently embraced Islam and allied itself 
with the Prophet from the beginning of his consolida- 
tion of control over Medina. The sources mention in- 
dividuals of Muzayna as participants on the Muslim 
side at the battles of Badr and Uhud, and they played 
a major role in later campaigns of the Prophet such as 
Hudaybiya, Khaybar, the conquest of Mecca and 
Hunayn. At the conquest of Mecca (A.H. 8), Mu- 
zayna is said to have contributed 1,300 warriors (or, 
according to Ibn Hisham, 1,003) out of a total of 
10,000 troops, in any case one of the largest single 
tribal contingents; only the Ansar, with 4,000, and 
Djuhayna, with 1,400 (but al-Wakidi says only 800) 
contributed more. At Hunayn, according to al- 
Wakidi, the Muzayna tribesmen were led under three 
separate banners. Some members of the tribe, such as 
Mackil b. Sinan, were granted a tract of land (katie) 
by the Prophet. Although it offered significant back- 
ing to the Prophet and may have been numerous, 
however, Muzayna does not appear to have been 
particularly powerful; it is difficult to get a clear idea 
of its clan structure from surviving information, and 
no major clans or clan leaders are prominent during 
the life of the Prophet or in later events. 

Muzayna remained loyal to Medina during the rd- 
da, and helped Abu Bakr defend Medina against other 
local tribes who tried to overcome it after the death of 
the Prophet. With the Islamic conquests, some 
members of the tribe campaigned outside Arabia in 
the Muslim armies. Most prominent were those who 
participated in the conquest of ‘Irak and western Per- 
sia. There al-Nu‘man (b. ‘Amr) b. Mukarrin, his 
brother (?) Suwayd, Ma‘kil b. Yasar, Bishr b. al- 
Muhaffiz, and others are mentioned in Khilid b. al- 
Walid’s first raids in ‘Irak, at the decisive battle of al- 
Kadisiyya, at the conquest of al-Mada’in, in the con- 
quest of southern ‘Irak, at the battle of Nihawand 
(especially al-Nu‘man and his brothers), and at 
Hamadhan, Rayy, Kumis, Tabaristan, and Dyur- 
djan. During the conquest era, some Muzanis were 
appointed to district governorships (e.g. of Kaskar or 
of Djundayshapur) by the caliph ‘Umar. 


Following the conquest of ‘Irak, colonies of Mu- 
zayna tribesmen took root in Basra and Kufa. Ma‘kil 
b. Yasar settled in Basra, and the Ma‘kil canal con- 
structed there by Ziyad b. Abi Sufyan is said to have 
been named after him; in the late first century, Bakr 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Muzani was a somewhat prominent 
figure in the town’s religious life. Other than these 
details, however, little information has survived on 
the Muzayna in Basra. As for Kifa, Sayf b. “Umar’s 
account of the original settlement of the town states 
that Muzayna was allocated a quarter along one of the 
camp’s roads; they were apparently reckoned part of 
the ahl al-“aliya, who in Kufa were called the quarter 
of Medina. Some Muzayna tribesmen came from 
Kifa to back SAli b. Abt Talib before the battle of the 
Camel (A.H. 36), and in A.H. 65 thirty Muzanis 
from Kifa were among the ‘‘Penitents’’ (tawwdbin) 
who fought to the death in remorse for their failure to 
support al-Husayn b. ‘Ali. Incidental mentions of the 
Muzayna quarter during the rebellion of al-Mukhtar 
(A.H. 66) and of Shabib (A.H. 76) suggest that they 
lived on the edge of Kifa or a little apart from other 
settlements of the town. Thereafter, we read nothing 
more of the Muzayna of Kufa; presumably they were 
assimilated to other groups in the vicinity. 

Muzayna appears to have taken no significant part 
in the conquest of Syria, but some may have been 
recruited under ‘Uthman to help garrison Egypt. 
Later, a few prominent Muzanis (especially the 
Shafi scholar Aba Ibrahim Isma‘il b. Yahya al- 
Muzani [d. 264/878]) were active in Egypt; but the 
Muzanis of Egypt were always a small group, far out- 
numbered by the South Arabian immigrants 
(Khawlan, Tudjib, Hadramawt, Ma‘afir, etc.). A 
settlement of Muzayna tribesmen in Spain, at Baena, 
ca. 60 km southeast of Cordova, may have come from 
Egypt, or may have come directly from the Hidjaz. 

The majority of Muzayna appears to have re- 
mained for centuries near its home territories in the 
Hidjaz following the rise of Islam. Reports of the 
severe drought of A.H. 18, by which they were hard 
hit, reveals that Muzayna was still living near Medina 
and that the tribe still seems to have consisted mainly 
of nomads. Some Muzanis, along with other local 
tribesmen, participated in the siege of ‘Uthman in 
Medina at the beginning of the first civil war. In A.H. 
145, the Medinans and some local nomadic tribes, in- 
cluding Muzayna, backed the rebellion in the Hidjaz 
of the SAlid Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah [g.v.] ‘‘the 
Pure Soul’’ (al-nafs al-zakiyya), and a number of 
Muzanis were taken hostage by the government. The 
4th/10th century geographers mention some places 
south of Medina, and several farther to the east and 
north-east along the pilgrim road from ‘Irak, as being 
in Muzayna territory or as being settlements (manazt/) 
of Muzayna, and Muzayna also appears to have made 
up part of the population of Medina at this time. In- 
creasingly, however, former Muzayna settlements 
south of Medina were taken over by the Talibids or by 
the South Arabian tribe of Harb, which entered the 
area beginning in the later 3rd/9th century. Ibn Sa‘id 
al-Andalusi (d. 685/1286-7) states that in his day, the 
region just south of Medina was no longer Muzayna 
territory. Like many other tribes between Mecca and 
Medina, Muzayna joined the Harb tribal coalition, 
unlike many others, however, Muzayna preserved its 
old name and its identity as a separate group or clan 
within Harb. In the latter i0th/16th or first half of the 
11th/i7th century, a significant part of Muzayna- 
Harb migrated northwards from the Hidjaz into 
Sinai, where they joined the ‘Ukaylat and Sawaliha 
tribes to form the Tawara confederation. Muzayna’s 
territories lay in the southern part of Sinai, where they 
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lived from the produce of the few oases (Nabk, 
Dhahab) and from sparse flocks, as well as from trans- 
port services. The remainder of the Harb-Muzayna 
left the area near Medina during the early 19th cen- 
tury, making their way to Wadi al-Rima and Kasim 
in central Arabia, particularly during the wars be- 
tween Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha and the Wahhabis in 
1815-16. 
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(F.M. Donner) 

AL-MUZDALIFA, a place roughly halfway 
between Mina and ‘Arafat where the pilgrims 
returning from ‘Arafat spend the night between 9 and 
10 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja, after performing the two evening 
salats. On the next morning they set off before sunrise 
and climb up through the valley of Muhassir to Mina. 
Other names for this place are al-Mash‘ar al-haram, 
from stra II, 194, and Djam‘S (cf. Laylat Diam‘: Ibn 
Sa‘d, ii/1, 129, 1. 6); but Djam‘, according to another 
statement, comprises the whole stretch between 
‘Arafat and Mina, both included, so that Yawm Djam‘ 
(Kitab al-Aghani, vi, 30 1. 11) is explained as the day of 
‘Arafat and Ayyam Djam‘ as the days of Mina. The 
rites associated with the night of Muzdalifa go back to 
the old pagan period, which the Arabs themselves 
recognise when they make Kusayy introduce the 
kindling of the sacred fire in this night and say that 
guiding of the departure for Mina is a privilege of the 
family of Adwan. 

The sacred place in Muzdalifa was the hill of Kuzah 
[see KAWS KUzaAH]. Even after Muhammad, in 
deliberate contrast to the pagan practice, had declared 
all Muzdalifa to be mawkif [see HADyD], i], this hill 
retained its ancient sanctity. According to Azraki, 
there was a thick round tower upon it on which the 
Muzdalifa fire was kindled; in the time of Harun al- 
Rashid it was a fire of wood; later, it was illuminated 
with wax-candles. In the Muslim period, a mosque 
was built about 400 yards from the tower, of which al- 
Azraki gives a detailed description, while al- 
Mukaddasi speaks of a place of prayer, a public foun- 
tain and a minaret. Burton also mentions a high 
isolated tower at Muzdalifa, but the illumination in 
the night of Muzdalifa now takes place on the 
mosque. 
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MUZDAWIDJ (a.), a technical term of 
philology, rhetoric and prosody. 

It means among philologists the use of two terms 
in which the form of one is changed to make it 
resemble that of the other. For example, in this 
hadith (Ibn Madja, Sunan, Cairo 1313, ii, 246): irdji‘na 
ma°zirat ghayr madjitrat, ‘‘return home laden with sin 
and not with rewards’’, the word mawzurat from the 
root w-z-r has been changed into mazurdt to give it the 
same form as ma°djirdt. It is similar in the phrases (cf. 
LA, xix, 353): ghadiyyat wa-‘ashiyyat, ghudayyanat wa- 
‘ushayyanat, bi ’l-ghadaya wa ’l-ashaya ‘‘mornings and 
evenings’ in which the form of the first word has been 
adapted to that of the second. 

The muzdawidj, among rhetoricians, consists in 
establishing a kind of alliteration between two adja- 
cent words having the same form, the same metrical 
quantity and the same rhyme (raw7); e.g., in this verse 
of the Kur’an (XXVII, 22): wa-djituka min Saba?” bi- 
naba?*" “I have brought thee news from Saba?” 
where we have the resemblance between Saba?” and 
naba?*", We may give as another example this hadith 
(Ibn al-Athir, Nihaya, Cairo 1911, iv, 291 under A-y- 
n): al-mu?minun haynun laynin ‘‘Believers are peacable 
and mild in character’ and the phrase (cf. xvii, 280, 
331) hayn layn, hayyin layyin (cf. MUZAWADJA). 

The object of the muzdawidj among poets is to make 
the hemistichs of a poem rhyme together two by two. 
As a rule, it is used in didactic urdjuzas (like the Alfiyya 
of Ibn Malik); Bah@ al-Din al-‘Amili, however, in his 
Kashkul (Cairo 1302) has used it with the wafir and 
ramal metres (76, 78, 83). In Persian and Turkish, it 
is called mathnawi [q.v.]. The court astronomer of the 
caliph al-Mansur, al-Fazari, composed several didac- 
tic urdjuzas, some of which at least displayed the 
rhyme scheme aaa bbb ccc etc. According to al-Birint, 
Ifrad al-makal, Haydarabad 1367/1948, 142-4, he 
imitated in this the Indian star tables, which were 
written in the poetic form shulik (sloka). Yakut, who 
quotes the opening of al-Fazari’s zidj poem (Irshad, ed. 
Rifa, xvii, 118-19), calls it a muzdawidja, but adds at 
the end that it consists of repetitions of ‘‘three verses’’ 
(thalathat akfal). There is a kind of poem in the radjaz 
metre (and sometimes some verses follow strictly the 
Sari“ metre) called muzdawigjat (a collection of them 
was published in Cairo in 1299); they consist of 
strophes of five hemistichs in which the first four 
hemistichs rhyme together and the fifth ones have a 
common rhyme. Sometimes the strophe has only four 
hemistichs, the first three rhyming together and the 
fourth rhyming jointly, as in al-[“laém bi-muthallath al- 
kalam of Ibn Malik (Cairo 1329) and Nayl al-arab ft 
muthallathat al-‘Arab of Hasan Kuwaydir al-Khalili 
(Bulak 1301). The kasida muzdawidja was also used for 
narrative, often historical, poems; the earliest are by 
Aban b. Lahiki, ‘Ali b. al-Djahm, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih [¢. vv. ]. 
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MYSORE [see MAHIsuR]. 

MYSTICISM [see TasawwurF]. 

MYTILENE (see MIDILui}. 

MZAB (Mzas), a region of the Algerian 
Sahara which currently corresponds to the wildya of 
Ghardaia (Ghardaya). It extends over an area of 
approximately 8,000 km?, between latitudes 32° and 
33° 20’ N. and longitudes 0° 4’ and 2° 30’E. It has 
the appearance of a vast stony plain, declining in 
altitude from 700 m. in the west to 300 m. in the east, 
intersected by deep and tortuous valleys, whence its 
name of Chebka (shabka = network) of the Mzab. 
This enormous expanse, travelled by the nomadic 
tribes of the Chaanba, Mekhadma, Said Otba 
(Sh‘amba, Mkhadma, Sa‘id ‘Utba), contains five 
centres of sedentary population. First of all there is the 
Pentapolis, the heart of the Mzab, with its five cities 
founded by the Ibadis (g.v.] in the 5th/11th century 
which are strung out along the valley of the wadi 
Mazab over a distance of some 12 km, from east to 
west: El Ateuf, Bou Noura, Beni Isguen, Melika and 
Ghardaia (al-‘Atf, Ba Nira, Bni Isgen, Mlika, Ghar- 
daya). Situated on the meridian of Algiers, it lies 500 
km from the latter as the crow flies (600 km by road). 
In the 11th/17th century, two new ksour (sing. ksar, 
kasr, pl. kusur) were founded: Guerrara (Garara), 85 
km to the north-east, then Berriane (Barryan), 40 km 
to the north of the Pentapolis. The ksar of Metlili, 25 
km to the south, is a Chaanba fiefdom, closely linked 
to the Pentapolis. Daya Ben Dahoua (Dayat Ibn (?) 
Dahwa) has been developed since the beginning of the 
20th century; its palm-groves, cultivated by the 
Mdabih (Mdabih), grow luxuriantly at a distance of 
8 km upstream from Ghardaia. Finally, the most 
recently established, the oasis of Zelfana, is a site for 
the sedentarisation of nomads around an area 
irrigated by deep artesian wells. 

The climate of the Mzab is arid with very little rain- 
fall: an annual average of 60 mm over 50 years, with 
extreme values of 1 mm, recorded in 1895, and of 176 
mm. in 1923. Temperatures are mild in winter (11° 
being the December-January average), although frost 
sometimes occurs, and even snow in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. In summer, they rise to an average of 34° 
C. for July, with a maximum of 50°. The daily 
amplitude can then be in excess of 20°. The dryness 
of the atmosphere and the intensity of evaporation 
prevent the growth of any vegetation other than a 
variety of coarse grass (“%skb) which flourishes briefly 
after rainfall, a few tufts in the base of the wadis, and, 
especially, irrigated crops in the oases. All life is thus 
dependent on hydraulic resources. These are the 
flood-waters of the wadis which, diverted by dams, 
directly irrigate the date palm plantations and add to 
the subterranean water-level. In former times, the 
waters of the wadi Mzab (the name is linked by 
popular etymology to the Arabic mizab ‘‘gutter’’), the 
wadi Nsa or the wadi Metlili used to flow to distances 
between a 100 and 200 km before disappearing, but 
the retention-dams constructed for the benefit of the 
date palm plantations, to encourage filtration and the 
building up of subterranean stocks, have tapped con- 
siderable volumes of water. The subterranean level is 
reached by wells to a depth of 20 to 30 m, the height 


of the water varying considerably according to time of - 


year and place. On the other hand, limestone rocks 
dating from the Cretaceous period contain water- 


bearing levels, of the type known as ‘‘Albian’’; the 
ceiling is at a depth of 400 m in the Pentapolis, sup- 
plying water at a depth of 80 m, which implies pump- 
ing onto the surface. In Guerrara and Zelfana this 
water flows naturally, under strong pressure, which 
ought to facilitate the irrigation of vast areas, but it is 
also very hot (45° to 55°) and full of impurities caus- 
ing sealing or furring-up, which poses formidable 
problems of exploitation. 

The Mzab makes its first appearance in history 
with the Arab conquest. The Kharidjites, many of 
them Ibadis, fleeing from persecution on the part of 
the Umayyads as well as on that of the supporters of 
‘Ali, arrived in the Maghrib, founded communities 
in the Djabal Nefiisa [g.v.], in Wadi Righ and in 
Wadi Mya, and probably within a fairly short time 
converted certain Berber tribes of the Mzab, in par- 
ticular the ancestors of the Sa‘id ‘Utba, currently 
Malikis, whose nomadic itineraries linked Wadi Mya, 
Mzab and Sersou, where Tahart [g.v.] was for a 
century-and-a-half the capital of the Ibadi kingdom of 
the Rustamids [q.v.]. In 296/909, the last Rustamid 
imam took refuge at Isedraten (Sedrata), a confedera- 
tion of ksour founded at the end of the 1st/7th cen- 
tury, probably some eight km from what is currently 
Ouargla (Wargla < Wargilan). But the prosperity of 
the Wadi Mya attracted too much envy: an entrepét 
and a northern gateway to the desert, dealing in gold, 
slaves, cereals, leather and dates, the oasis was too 
accessible to outside interference, to such an extent 
that from the beginning of the 5th/11th century the 
Ibadis began to establish new communities, in the 
heart of the labyrinth of the Chebka, among their 
“‘Beni-Mogab’”’ (Bni Mus‘ab) co-religionists. Taj- 
nint/E] Ateuf was founded in 402/1012, At 
Bounour/Bou Noura in 437/1046 or 440/1048, At 
Tisjen/Beni Isguen in 440/1048 or 445/1053 and 
Taghardayt/Ghardaia in 445/1053 or 478/1085. 
Regarding At Amlight/Melika, the sources are more 
contradictory: a first ksar was constructed at the base 
of the slope, around 442/1050; having been destroyed, 
it was rebuilt on the summit, either in the 6th/12th or 
the 7th/13th century. In the 11th/17th century, the 
djama‘a of Ghardaia decided to prohibit any new con- 
struction upstream in the valley of the wadi Mzab, to 
protect its date palm groves from the damage caused 
by lack of flood-water, such damage having already 
been inflicted on the trees of Melika and El Ateuf (the 
groves of Beni Isguen and of Bou Noura, in the 
neighbouring valleys, were less affected). Under the 
pressure of demographic growth, it became necessary 
to found new settlements further afield: Lagara/Guer- 
rara, in 1630, in the valley of the wadi Zegrir and Ber- 
riane in 1090/1679 in that of the wadi Nsa. Isedraten 
was destroyed in 467/1075, and the majority of its 
inhabitants reached the Mzab, the others taking 
refuge at Ouargla. 

The population of the Pentapolis was estimated in 
1896 at 18,892 inhabitants; in 1954, the number had 
risen to 25,541; and in 1966, to 46,630, to which 
should be added the 40,975 inhabitants of the other 
towns of the Mzab. In the census of 1987, the wilaya 
of Ghardaia comprised 216,140 residents, including 
35,351 for Guerrara and 21,361 for Berriane. To the 
111,350 of the Pentapolis (Ghardaia: 62,251, Beni 
Isguen-Melika: 21,744, Bou Noura: 18,642, El- 
Ateuf: 8,713), may be added the Daya ben Dahoua 
(5,621), which gives a total of 116,691 inhabitants for 
the valley of the Mzab. Metlili has a further 23,616 
residents, Zelfana, 4,345, and four other small set- 
tlements, including Sebseb, accommodate a few thou- 
sand more. This spectacular demographic increase, by 
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no means untypical of northern Algeria, has shattered 
the ancient urban structures. The five ksour, formerly 
enclosed within their ramparts, are now linked by a 
virtually continuous strip of urban construction, 
extending from upstream of Ghardaia to Bou Noura, 
El Ateuf remaining, for the time being, outside this 
urban proliferation. 

However, the Mzab has been able to preserve its 
originality, architectural as well as religious, despite 
the temptations of modernity. The houses of the ksour 
are often redesigned internally to respond to modern 
requirements of comfort, and while some have the 
appearance of somewhat inhospitable blocks of con- 
crete, many have retained their traditional outward 
aspect, totally integrated into the hierarchical 
pyramid which rises towards the mosque. The more 
modern suburbs which have been developed at their 
feet are composed of villas or town-houses of the Euro- 
pean type, with a garage or even a shop on the 
ground floor, and often with the addition of an extra 
storey, family resources permitting. More or less rec- 
tangular axes are imposed on these new suburbs, but 
any centrality of symbolic hierarchy is absent from 
them. The most coveted ones encroach upon the date 
palm groves, where the vast gardens, formerly afford- 
ing summer residences for the wealthy, are increas- 
ingly threatened by modern housing needs. 

The Mzabite Confederation which links the Pen- 
tapolis, Berriane and Guerrara, demonstrates the 
cohesion of this heterodox Berber society. Although 
Berber-speaking Ibadis represent only about 60% of 
the population of the Mzab, they remain the domi- 
nant elements. The Malikis, formerly sedentary or 
nomadic Arabs tolerated only in peripheral sectors, 
have been reinforced by migrants from the north, 
temporary or permanent, providing administrative 
services and industrial manpower. But Ibadi society, 
whether confined within its ramparts or, apparently, 
more accessible in the new suburbs, remains in fact 
closed to them. 

Social constraints, such as were described by M. 
Mercier in 1932, have evolved little, and the fun- 
damentalist drive which has overtaken the whole of 
Algeria has done nothing to diminish the austerity of 
the ‘‘desert puritans’’. However, while the situation 
of women (see A.-M. Goichon, La vie féminine au 
Mczab, Paris 1927) has changed little, except materially 
(electricity, running water, gas and_ household 
appliances), the field of activity open to men has 
expanded considerably. The ancient and strictly- 
codified exile of Mzabite grocers in the north having 
been vigorously opposed but not brought to an end 
during the Socialist period, the traditional spirit of 
enterprise has been applied to new sectors. The two 
largest industrial units, the plaster-works and the tube 
factory of Noumerate (an industrial zone situated 20 
km. south of Ghardaia, near the airfield), as well as 
the central distribution of electricity and gas, are 
dependent on the state. But private investment 
finances long-distance commerce—a Mzabite tradi- 
tion—as well as the transportation and manufacture 
of consumer goods: principally textiles (carpets, linen, 
canvas, woollens, hosiery, including Algeria’s first 
establishment for the production of socks, at Guer- 
rara), and also plastics and metals, while the construc- 
tion industry is particularly buoyant. The various 
trades benefit from a skilled and inexpensive work- 
force, while the local reinvestment of profits also sup- 
ports the maintenance of the date palm grove, which 
following the agrarian revolution and the suppression 
of the khamasa [see MuzARa‘a] had often been 
neglected. 


The date palm groves of the ksour have often been 
considered as a luxury. They are in fact a necessity, 
not only for the production of food, since they could 
never claim to feed the entire population of the valley, 
but for other vital purposes. The only vegetation in 
this world of stones, they provide shade and shelter for 
fragrant gardens, the summer residences of the 
wealthy and places of recreation for city-dwellers flee- 
ing the pressure and the stifling alleyways of the town. 
Furthermore, the date-production of the more 
recently established plantations, such as those of Daia 
ben Dahoua or Zelfana, is by no means negligible, 
and vegetables and fruit (lemons, pomegranates, 
medlars or figs) are much prized locally. In 1987, 
4,266 farmers were counted among the sedentary 
population, and 955 farmers or stock-breeders among 
the nomads of the wilaya, i.e., close to 13% of the 
working population. 

Thus the Ibadi society of the Mzab, which has 
sought to preserve its religious and consequently its 
social identity by means of a radical retreat into an 
arid and inaccessible desert, has succeeded in finding 
the means of survival in organised and lucrative com- 
mercial activity. Despite its isolation and the absence 
of any local resources other than energy (the gas of 
Hassi R’mel = Hasi Rmel), it has shown remarkable 
aptitude in adapting to the contemporary industrial 
world. But demographic and urban expansion 
threatens the unity of its population and of its 
architecture—the jewel of the Sahara—while rising 
standards of living, new material needs and the influ- 
ence of the media threaten its religious cohesion and 
the traditional structures which provided its former 
vitality. 

Bibliography: Of the general references given by 
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Soc. Geogr. (1876); A. de Calassanti Motylinski, 

Guerara depuis sa fondation, Algiers 1884; idem, Notes 

historiques sur le Mzab, Algiers 1889; J. Brunhes, Les 

oasis du Souf et de Mzab, in La Géographie (1902); M. 

Mercier, La civilisation urbaine au Mzab, Algiers 
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urbaine au Sahara: Ghardaia, in Les Cahiers d’Outre- 

Mer, no. 89 (Bordeaux 1970), 46-72; B. Benyoucef, 

Le processus d’urbanisation et les transformations soctales 

au M’zab, thesis, Paris TV 1983, unpubl.; J. Bisson, 

L’industrie, la ville, la palmeraie au désert, in Maghreb- 

Machrek, no. 99 (1983), 5-29; idem, Villes du Sahara 

algérien, in ibid., no. 100, 25-41; J. Lethielleux, 

Ouargla, cité saharienne, des origines au début du XX? sté- 

cle, Paris 1983; S. Faath, Die Bani Mizdb, eine 

religiose Minderheit in Algerien zwischen Isolation und 
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(M. RovvizLots-BricoL) 

The Berber dialect of the Mzab  (tagaw- 
bant/tamazight) has been the object of several studies 
which are old, but by no means out-of-date, if the 
requirement is for concrete information and not 
theorising. In the first place there is the monograph of 
R. Basset, Etude sur la zenatia du Mzab, de Ouargla et de 
1’Oued Rir’, Paris 1893, followed by Lounis, Grammaire 
mozabite, Algiers 1897; E. Masqueray, Comparaison 
d’un vocabulaire du dialecte des Zenaga avec le vocabulaire cor- 
respondant des Chawia et des Bent Mzab, in Missions scten- 
tifiques, v (1878), 473-533; J. Biarney, Notes d’ethno- 
graphie et de linguistique nord-africaines, Paris 1924, 
165-265; from 1946 onward, the Fichier de Documenta- 
tion Berbére has recorded the results of research carried 
out in the Mzab. 

It is worth noting that the ‘Akida which provides the 
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basis of the religious education of the Ibadis of the 
Mab, of Djarba and of the Djabal Nafiisa has been 
written down in Berber and in Arabic letters, then 
translated into Arabic (see Motylinski, L’Agida des 
Abadhites, in Recueil de Mémoires... Algiers 1905, 505- 
45). But it is Arabic which the Mzabites used for their 
religious or historical books, which constitute the 
greater part of their written literature (see Motylinski, 
Les livres de la secte abadhite, Algiers 1885; H. Basset, 
Essai sur la littérature des Berbéres, Algiers 1920, 64-7); 
worth mentioning in particular are the Kitab al-Sira 
wa-akhbar al-a?imma of Abt Zakariyya? (5th/11th cen- 
tury [g.v.]), tr. E. Masqueray, Chronique d’Abou 
Zakaria, Algiers 1879; the K. Tabakdt al-mashayikh of al- 
Dardjini (7th/13th century [¢.v.]), supplemented by 
the K. al-Djawahir of al-Barradi (8th/14th century 
(g.v.}); the K. al-Styar of al-Shammakhi, Cairo 
undated. A work dedicated to Kur’anic exegesis is the 
Kitab al-Nayl (al-Nil) wa-shifa? al-“alil of the shaykh “Abd 
al-‘Aziz (d. 1808 at Beni Isguen), which has been 
given a lengthy (8 vols.) commentary by ‘Atfiyash 


(1820-1914 [9.v.]) in his Sharh K. al-Nil wa-shifa? al- 
Salil, Cairo 1305-43 (see also the list of his works in the 
article devoted to him in EP). 

The individuality of the legislation of the Mzabites 
has, for its part, attracted the attention of scholars, 
including the following: Zeys, Législatton mozabite, 
Algiers 1886; M. Morand, Les ganouns du Mzab, 
Algiers 1910; M. Mercier, Etude sur le wagf abadhite, 
Algiers 1927. 

A French protectorate since 1853, the Mzab was 
annexed in 1882, and the rules of administration 
which had been in force there were not retained. In 
each town there were two djamd‘as: the halka of the 
iazzaben or of the folba (from a pl* fulaba”) and the 
djama‘a of the ‘awamm. The first had the primary func- 
tion of determining, in ittifakat, the scale of corporal or 
other punishments executed by the djamd‘a of the 
Sawamm, which became, before the independence of 
Algeria (1962), the essential organ of municipal 
administration. (M. MerciEr*) 


N 


NA‘AM (a.) (singular -a, pl. -at, na‘a?im) collective 
noun designating the ostrich (Struthio camelus) with- 
out any distinction of sex. 

The only representative of the family of 
struthionids, of the sub-class of ratities or runners, the 
ostrich, sometimes called ‘‘ostrich-camel’’? (Greek 
atpovdo-xéundros, Persian ushturmurgh ‘‘camel-bird’’, 
Turkish devekushu ‘‘camel-bird’’), at present lives only 
in equatorial and southern Africa, although some 
were still alive in the deserts of Syria, ‘Irak and 
Arabia until the first quarter of our century; it is said 
that it was from the most ancient times familiar to the 
Arab nomads of these countries, as it was to the 
Berber tribes of the Maghrib and to the Touareg (in 
Tamashek, enhel pl. inhal, fem. tanhelt pl. tnhal). In 
Mesopotamia, where the sub-species Sir. cam. syriacus 
was known, the Sumero-Akkadian tablets mention it 
generally (Sumerian gha-shir-mushen, Akkadian lurmu). 
The Bedouins had the leisure to observe in detail this 
large biped with the silhouette of a camel, and its 
inability to fly caused it not to be regarded as a bird 
but as a near neighbour of the camel family. An abun- 
dant terminology (some fifty adjectives) defined, 
among the people of the desert, the external character- 
istics, bearing and habits of the ostrich whose 
plumage, meat and eggs were quite sought after; fixed 
by the poets of the tribes, this linguistic baggage was 
preserved in the works of the Arabic-speaking lex- 
icographers, encyclopaedists and naturalists (see 
Bibl.). The sexual dimorphism of the ostrich was 
much noted by numerous epithets applied to each sex 
according to its characteristics. The male (salka5), 
larger and stronger than the female, is commonly 
called zalim (pl. zulman, zilman, azlima) ‘‘oppressed’’, 
for, according to the Bedouin fable, his ears were cut 
short when he was attempting to have horns; despite 
such an explanation, it seems that one should see in 
zalim an intensive with the meaning of ‘“‘very dark’, 
an attribute of its plumage, similarly as with its other 
adjectives asham and ghayhab. As it takes its turn sitting 
on the eggs, as well as the three or four females of its 
harem, it is surnamed abu ‘l-bayd ‘‘father of the eggs” 


and abu thalathin ‘‘father of thirty [eggs]’’, as a parallel 
to the sitting hen, who is umm al-bayd and umm thalathin 
“‘mother of the eggs’’, ‘‘mother of thirty [eggs]’’. In 
the mating season, the male becomes khadib ‘‘red- 
thighed’’, for the skin of his thighs and his beak takes 
on a coral hue; the female always remains ramda? or 
rabda? ‘‘grey’’ or hird ‘‘yellowish’’ due to her ashen 
plumage, whereas the male is akhradj ‘‘mottled black 
and white’’ and akhsaf (same meaning). One of the 
most striking characteristics of the ostrich’s anatomy 
is its long, thin and bare neck, which earned it the 
names hayk, haykam, sa‘l, akhda‘, askaf, asta‘, ‘Saslak 
and, for the female, khaya?; a group of ostriches also 
used to be called banat al-hayk ‘‘long-necked ones’’. 
The smallness of the flat head with the sparse, wiry 
hair of the ostrich and the hardness of its skull were 
also described by the words suntu‘ and stSwann, while 
it is called addjam due to its strong beak, elongated like 
the muzzle of a camel and often slightly curved. The 
absence of an external ear, common to all birds, led 
the Bedouins to believe that the ostrich did not have 
ears and was consequently maslim, musallam, and 
totally lacking in the sense of hearing (asakk); it sup- 
plemented this, according to them, with its faculty of 
sight and a very subtle sense of smell, hence the simile 
ashamm min al-na‘ama ‘‘with a better sense of smell 
than the ostrich’’. As a means of defence and 
safeguard, the ostrich only has at its disposal the 
rapidity of its flight (zadjadj), always with its face to the 
wind, being able to equal the swiftness of a horse spur- 
red into a triple gallop; this aptitude for running has 
caused many adjectives with the same meaning to be 
attributed to it, which today have fallen out of use, 
such as djafl, idjfil, mudjfil, ar‘ash, ra‘shana, zafzaf, zafuf, 
hizaff, halt, hizritk, hadadjdadj, ‘asannadj, dhi‘lib, 
khafaydad, niknik, timm, wadjdj and safannadj, most of 
them quadriliteral words and proper to each par- 
ticular tribe. Many of them were also applied to the 
camelids, a fact establishing the constant relationship 
between ostrich and camel. Both have feet with a flat 
sole (khuff) and very hard horny nails (mansim). On 
their upper feet the young female camel and young 
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female ostrich have the attribute of kalis in common. 
The young ostrich is not lacking in descriptive titles, 
the most current being ra7/, Aikl, djaSwal, hamak; in 
common with the young camel he is described as haf- 
fan up to one year, and his trembling walk (hadagjan) 
is that of the old man. A whole group of young 
ostriches are defined as hatak, harshaf and hiskil, while 
a flock of adults is called khayt, khayta, daysaka and 
rafad. The ostrich emits sounds, and the cry of the 
male (“rar) has a different tone from that (zzmar) of the 
female; from the latter, al-Hariri {9¢.v.], speaking of 
the ostrich, derived the name al-zammara ‘‘flautist’’ 
(32nd makéma, Cairo 1929, 345). In the mating 
season, the male ostrich, like the camel, has a high- 
pitched voice (hadjhadj), making different raucous 
sounds with its complex shrill cry (nak), when it is 
frightened. Despite being oviparous (dahul), the 
female ostrich does not make a nest; she is content to 
scratch and flatten in the sand a shallow hole (udhi, 
idhi, udhuwwa, udhiyya, madha, balad) which is sufficient 
to accommodate her clutch (um) of six to eight eggs 
in general. As several females of the same male pool 
their eggs in the same breeding place for security and 
to make it easier to sit on them, the Bedouins used to 
attribute this behaviour to the stupidity (kAurk) of this 
large bird, which seemed to desert its own eggs for 
those of others and which, in the hottest hours, going 
to forage, left it to the sun’s heat to take care of the 
incubation, when ‘‘this simpleton’’ of a male did not 
take its turn; for them, one could not be ahmak min 
na‘ama ‘‘stupider than an ostrich”’ or ashrad min na‘ama 
‘‘more cowardly than an ostrich’’ or aghall min baydat 
al-balad ‘‘viler than the egg [of an ostrich abandoned] 
in the sand’’. Besides, to the credulous and 
superstitious spirit of the nomads, the ostrich was the 
mount of the demon ogre (ghil (q.v. ]) of the desert, the 
terror of travellers. Further, the mania of the ostrich 
for swallowing indiscriminately all kinds of small 
objects made them believe that it digested without dif- 
ficulty stones, metals and even the glowing cinders of 
a hearth, all being rejected (ifdjad)) with its dung 
(sawm). Added to these beliefs is the tale according to 
which the hunted ostrich believes that it screens itself 
entirely from the view of its pursuer by hiding only its 
head behind some rugged ground. 

At all times, the plumage of the ostrich was, for 
man, a coveted object; the most sought after was that 
of a large male (Azkab, hidjaf) with black and white con- 
trasted (akhsaf) plumage, which could be compared 
with a thick-pile carpet (khaml, khamdla, khamila) due to 
its fineness, brilliance and softness. Headdresses and 
princely ornaments, full-dress military uniforms, 
streamers and banners and, finally, fantasies of 
Western feminine fashion of ‘‘La Belle Epoque’’, 
when the plumage industry flourished, all paid such 
tribute to the species of struthionids that it led almost 
to its disappearance; acclimatisation, domestication 
and organised breeding have saved it from extinction. 
Arab authors on hunting such as Kushadjim [¢.z. ], al- 
Asadi and Ibn Manglt (q.v. in Suppl.] mention, in 
their treatises, the different methods used in hunting 
the ostrich. Of these, the most widespread was by pur- 
suit (farad); it needed resourceful, swift mounts, 
specially trained for this race with the support of 
greyhounds (saliktyya). It was this kind of hunting that 
was practised in the Algerian Sahara, to the south of 
Laghouat, in the middle of the last century by General 
A. Margueritte; his detailed and spirited account is 
enough for us to imagine the atmosphere of the Arabs’ 
cavalcades in pursuit of the ostrich, since the pre- 
Islamic period, of which there is an echo in some 
ancient poems. In the Middle Ages, the ostrich was 


also hunted with the coursing of the saker falcon; al- 
Asadi devotes a chapter to this flight which was prac- 
tised in the middle of summer. It required five saker 
falcons got ready and trained upon an artificial ostrich 
made of gathered sticks baited in places for catching 
the birds; one of the falcons had to seize its head, two 
the neck and two the thighs. The assistance of one or 
two greyhounds was necessary in order to carry back 
the prey once it was bound. The secret of success was 
to force the ostrich, by a skilful manceuvre of the 
beaters, not to flee face to the wind, and the falcons 
had to be launched into flight as soon as the fleeing 
bird was in sight; at the same time, the supporting 
dogs set off on course as fast as their legs would carry 
them, closely followed by the falconers at full speed. 
A less supporting and less tiring method, that of the 


“herdsmen without mounts, was to accustom a flock of 


ostriches to the sight of black rags hooked on sticks 
fixed in the sand and whose periphery was copiously 
sprinkled with something that ostriches like. Seeing 
them fond of the bait and familiarised with the black 
rags, the hunter himself dressed in black, would take 
up an immobile position in the midst of this set-up 
and, armed with a club, could easily knock out the 
imprudent birds who came within his reach. Another 
procedure for capturing them was to light, not far 
from a flock of ostriches, a large brazier; the sight of 
the flames stupefied the creatures and suppressed for 
a moment their instinct for flight, which allowed the 
hunter to approach them without trouble and seize 
them. 

As game, the meat of the ostrich is recognised, in 
Islamic law, as being licit consumption, but it does not 
seem, according to the authors, that the Arabs 
appreciated it as much as that of the large, wild 
quadrupeds. As for the Maghrib, al-CUmari (8th/14th 
century) and then Leo Africanus (9th/15th century) 
report that the population of Constantine freely cap- 
tured young ostriches in large numbers in order to fat- 
ten them and put them on the spit. Among the 
Touaregs, the nobles abstained from eating the meat 
of the ostrich, but the zmghad and slaves were fond of 
it, as were the sedentary people of the towns of the 
Sudan who bought it from the nomads. In the 
10th/16th century, al-Mahaili further mentions in his 
Tuhfat al-mulik (apud E. Fagnan, Extraits, 171) the 
abundance of ostriches and their eggs between Fas 
and Tlemcen. This remark confirms the interest 
shown, even from the prehistoric period, in ostrich 
eggs. The deposits in the sand of collective clutches, 
which could reach thirty eggs and more, were 
assiduously visited; a single egg constituted a substan- 
tial dish for several people, its weight equivalent to 
two dozen hens’ eggs. To outwit the distrust of the sit- 
ting birds, the collector would content himself with 
lifting one or two eggs at a time, at the time when they 
were going to forage. The empty shells (éarika, pl. 
tar@tk) after the hatching of the chicks and those that 
were emptied (Kayd) for the consumption of their con- 
tents, were carefully recovered and fashioned to serve 
many uses (receptacles, oil lamps, braising pans, 
etc.). Introduced in the mosques at first as a 
decorative element, these shells became the subject, in 
the late Middle Ages, of an export trade to the Chris- 
tian countries. The early Church had made the egg a 
symbol of the Resurrection, and each religious 
building was set on possessing among its treasures one 
of these enormous and uncommon ostrich eggs, often 
mounted in an art object and set with precious metals; 
the first that arrived in Western Europe were taken, 
in the naive popular imagination, for those of the 
fabulous gryphon. 
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In the East, ancient therapeutic lore accorded 
specific properties to certain anatomical parts of the 
ostrich; al-Kazwini and al-Damiri mention some of 
them to us. It is known that the gall, considered to 
be a violent poison, became an efficacious antidote for 
every other mortal poison, and, prepared as an eye 
lotion, constituted a beneficial remedy for blindness. 
On the other hand, the marrow of the long bones 
could, by absorption, cure consumption. The melted 
fat, used as an unguent, reabsorbed tumours, while 
the dung (sawm) burnt and ground into powder healed 
ulcers. The roasted meat facilitated the elimination of 
wind, bad mixtures of humours, warts and itching. 

- Some fragments of ostrich egg shell thrown into the 
water of a cooking pot on a fire had, it seemed, the 
property of accelerating boiling considerably. Even 
more extraordinary, indeed magical, was the fact that 
the blade of a sword or dagger made of iron, having 
stayed in the ostrich’s gizzard, was unalterable and 
unbreakable. Finally, a scrap of ostrich skin cut in the 
shape of a fish floated as soon as it was plunged into 
a bottle of vinegar. Until quite recent times, the 
people of the Sahara held in high esteem the marrow 
of the ostrich bone for, inserted into the ear afflicted 
with deafness, it woud restore hearing to it. Likewise, 
melted ostrich fat, a sovereign remedy against 
rheumatism, was also sold in Agadés by the litre in the 
last century; it was used, moreover, in the composi- 
tion of cosmetics for women and served, in cooking, 
for frying. The extremely resistant tendons of the 
ostrich provided an excellent thread for shoemaking, 
for strong bow strings and for staunch binding cords. 
The ostrich skins plucked of their feathers were 
tanned to make saddlebags and ornaments of 
harnesses. 

The Arab authors do not tell us explicitly if the 
ostrich was anywhere tamed and kept in captivity, 
without going as far as a reasoned and methodical 
programme of rearing, as it practised today in the 
South African countries. However, two short pieces of 
information seem to make allusion to it. The first is 
from al-Djahiz (Hayawan, iv, 333), who writes: 
‘People sometimes keep the ostrich in their homes 
and it is very harmful there, for, often, catching sight 
of the ears of the servant-girl or little girl wearing ear- 
rings with precious stones or pearl, it catches them in 
its beak in order to swallow them, and ears get torn! 
Often also it notices the jewel attached to the chest of 
a little boy or girl and strikes it with its beak, being 
able to cause serious injuries to the child.’’ The 
second piece of information comes from the Kitab al- 
Tabassur bi *l-tidjara attributed to al-Djahiz (Fr. tr. Ch. 
Pellat in Arabica, i [1954], 159), according to which the 
ostrich figured among the imports from Arabia along 
with thoroughbred horses and camels. There is no 
way of knowing if the author means to speak of the 
import of feathers or young ostriches that would have 
been reared in captivity. It is certain that the ostrich 
was abundant in Arabia in Islamic times. Indeed, 
Kur’anic legislation required of the pilgrim in a state 
of ritual taboo an expiatory fine if he killed an ostrich 
in the sacred territory or elsewhere; this fine was fixed 
at the sacrifice of a head of cattle (badana) or, in default 
of this, the distribution of alms in corn to the value of 
the sacrifice animal, a specified measure (mudd) for a 
poor man, or finally, at a fast of as many days as he 
would have had measures of corn. In the same condi- 
tions, the destruction of an ostrich egg entailed for the 
pilgrim responsible a reparation in kind according to 
the estimated value (kia) of this egg at the time of the 
offence. 

Such legislation has no longer in practice any 


justification, due to the fact of the total disappearance 
of the great running bird of the Near East, whom the 
poets voluntarily take as a model to boast of the speed 
and endurance of their mount. In current language, 
the ostrich has given rise to some metaphors 
applicable to certain human characters. Thus, of one 
who devotes himself whole-heartedly to an occupa- 
tion, it was said rakiba djanah na‘ama ‘‘he rode the wing 
of an ostrich’, in allusion to the rapid but useless 
beating of its wings when it runs. The man who says 
one thing at one time and another thing at another 
time, did nothing but ‘‘join together the moufflon and 
the ostrich’’ (djama‘a ’l-urwi wa ’l-na‘ama) because of 
the profound difference of their respective living 
areas, mountains and deserts. In the Tunisian South, 
among the Marazig, the memory of the ostrich is pre- 
served in this image: ar-rabda téled wu-z-zelim irabbi 
“the female ostrich brings into the world and the male 
rears (the young ostrich)’’, when someone faces the 
consequences of the acts of others (G. Boris, Lexique du 
parler arabe des Marazig, Paris 1958, sub z-/-m). 

In botany, the name ostrich is given to three 
plants. The first, a/-na‘Sam, a nettle, is the pellitory of 
Judaea (Parietaria judaica), The second, called kiththa? 
al-naSam ‘‘the ostrich’s cucumber’’, its real name 
being al-hanzal, is the colocynth (Citrullus colocynthis), 
of whose fruits the ostrich is particularly fond. Finally, 
habb al-na‘am ‘‘ostrich berries’’ designates the red fruit 
of the sarsaparilla or thorny bindweed (Smilax bona 
nox) of the liliaceae family. 

In astronomy, the twentieth lunar house, com- 
posed of eight stars of the zodiacal constellation of 
Sagittarius (al-Kaws) bears the name al-Na‘@im ‘‘the 
Ostriches’’. These eight stars are devided into two 
groups of four: (a) al-Na‘@im al-warida ‘‘the incoming 
ostriches’’ (because they are situated in the Milky 
Way) with y, 8, e, 1 Sagittarii; and (b) al-NaG@im al- 
sadira ‘‘the outgoing ostriches’ with 9,¢, t, ¢ Sagit- 
tarii. Still in the Milky Way and in the same constella- 
tion are to be found al-Zaliman' ‘‘the two male 
ostriches’’, al-Zalim al-shimali ‘‘the northern male’’ or 
uw Sagittarii, and al-Zalim al-djanibi ‘‘the southern 
male’’ or A Sagittarii that is also called Ra al-Na‘a?im 
“the ostrich herder’. The heliacal rising of the 
Na‘a@?im takes place in mid-December and _ cor- 
responds to the period of extreme cold; several 
rhymed sayings note its rigorousness for the flocks and 
their shepherds (see Ch. Pellat, Dictons rimés). Finally, 
the twenty-first lunar house, al-Balda ‘‘the nesting 
place’’, is also called al-Udhi ‘‘the nesting place of the 
ostrich eggs’’. 

Below the zodiac, in the constellation of the Whale, 
the stars n, 8, ¢, t, v Ceti, situated in the middle of the 
body of the cetacean, are called al-Na‘amat ‘‘the 
Ostriches’’, while, in the constellation of Eridan, the 
star a Eridani bears the name al-Zalim ‘‘the male 
ostrich’’ and the star group &, p, 9, t!, t° Eridani with 
¢ Ceti and x Ceti form the Udhi al-Na‘am ‘‘the nesting 
place of the ostriches’; the numerous small stars sur- 
rounding this group constitute a/-Kayd ‘‘the clutch [of 
the ostriches}’’. Between a@ Eridani and a Piscis 
australis, the numerous small stars are called al-Ri°al 
“‘the young ostriches’. 
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-na‘dm(a). | (F. Viré) 

aAL-NABARAWI, ‘Asp ALLAH B. MUHAMMa~D AL- 
SuAri‘, Egyptian jurist and grammarian. He was 
born and lived most of his life in Banha, and died in 
1859 in Cairo, aged about seventy. He was the author 
of two treatises on “lm al-‘arabiyya, and baydn, and a 
number of commentaries: (1) on Ibn Hisham’s Katr 
al-nada on grammar; (2) on the Sharh al-khatib al- 
Shirbini, al-Ikna‘ fi hall alfaz Abi Shudja‘ on fikh, Balak 
1289/1872; (3) on al-Suyati’s Tafsir al-Djalalayn, enti- 
tled Kurvat al-Sayn wa-nuzhat al-fu°ad;, (4) on the Sharh 
al-Shabshiri li’l-arbaSin of al-Nawawi, entitled ‘Aris al- 
afrah on hadith, Balak 1291/1874; (5) on the Sharh al- 
Sibt “ala ’l-manzima al-rahbiyya entitled Farad al-fara*id 
al-durriyya, Cairo 1293/1876; and (6) on Ibn SAkil’s 
Sharh al-Alfiyya. 

Bibliography: Sarkis, ii, 1837; Brockelmann S I, 
684, S II, 180° (who calls him an-Nabrawi); 
“Umar Rida Kahhala, Mu‘djam al-mu°allifin, Beirut 
n.d., vi, 142; Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, 4am, Beirut 
1979, iv, 131-2. (P.C. SapGRove) 
NABAT (a.), plants. Mediaeval Islamic interest 

in plants may roughly be divided into four categories: 
(a) philological-literary; (b) practical; (c) theoretical- 
philosophical; and (d) general. 

(a) Philological-literary. Bedouin knowledge of 
desert life included that of desert vegetation, and this 
found its way into Bedouin poetry. The xasib and rahil 
parts of the kastda contain numerous references to 
plants, shrubs and trees (e.g. the mention of ayhukan 
(wild rocket) and tamarisk in Labid’s Mu‘allaka). A 
certain amount of botanical lore is also found in pro- 
verbs, such as ‘‘whiter than truffles’; ‘‘like the 
showering of rain on the ‘arfad;’’. Further, the Kur°an 
mentions a number of plants, like the lotus (sara LIII, 
14); yagtin, probably a kind of Cucurbitacea 


(XXXVII, 144-6); the olive tree (XXIV, 35); and the 
date-palm (XIX, 25). 

This material found its way into the works of the 
early lexicographers, who often devoted complete 
monographs to plants such as the vine and the date 
palm. Many of those early philological works are lost, 
such as that of Abi ‘Amr Ishak b. Mirar al-Shaybani 
(d. ca. 205/820); al-Kilabi (d. ca. 204/820); Ibn al- 
A‘rabi (d. 231/844); al-Bahili (d. 231/845); and Ibn 
as-Sikkit (d. 243/857). Their work, however, is exten- 
sively quoted in later works, among others by Abu 
Hanifa al-Dinawarti and Ibn Sida. Well-known in this 
field is al-Asma‘I [g.v.], who wrote a—in its present 
version probably incomplete, cf. the quotations in 
Abi Hanifa al-Dinawari—K. al-Nabat wa ’l-shadjar, 
ed. A. Haffner, Beirut 1899; also in Haffner and L. 
Cheikho, Dtx traités de philologie arabe, 2e ed. revue et cor- 
rigée, Beirut 1914, 17-62. Two chapters on plants are 
found in the lexicological work of Aba ‘Ubayd al- 
Harawi, K. al-Gharib al-musannaf: ch. 12, on trees; ch. 
14, on the date palm (ed. Ramadan Abd el-Tawab, 
diss. Munich 1962, unpubl.). Aba Hatim as- 
Sidjistant (d. ca. 250/864 [g.v.]) wrote several 
monographs on different species, among them one on 
the date palm (ed. Bartolomeo Lagumina, I! libro della 
Palma di ’Abu Hatim as-Sigistani, in Atti R. Acc. Lincet, 
celxxxvii [1890], Ser. IV Mem. Cl. disc. mor., viii/1, 
Rome 1891, 5-41). Aba Hanifa al-Dinawari [q.v.] 
wrote a Kitéb al-Nabat characterised as ‘‘the most 
comprehensive and methodically most superior 
work of this philologically-orientated botany”’ 
(Ullmann, Nat., 66). His information is based on 
older written sources, on oral information from 
Bedouins, and, occasionally, on personal observation. 
The book consisted of two sections, one being an 
alphabetical inventory of plant names (and thus the 
first alphabetically-ordered specialised dictionary), 
the second one containing monographs on plants used 
for specific practical purposes (kindling; dyeing; bow- 
making); there also is a very interesting chapter on 
mushrooms ‘‘and similar plants’’ (to the latter belong 
the parasitic broomrapes (Balanophoraceae)). The 
chapter (included in Lewin’s edition, see below) gives 
important information on the gathering, use, and 
growth of a number of mushrooms. Abi Hanifa’s 
work was long considered lost, but subsequently parts 
of it were discovered in different libraries. Together 
with the quotations extracted from later authors, they 
led to several partial editions: B. Lewin, The Book of 
Plants of Abu Hanifa ad-Dindwart, Part of the alphabetical 
section (alif-zay). Edited from the unique MS. in the Library 
of the University of Istanbul, with an introduction, notes, in- 
dices, and a vocabulary of selected words, Uppsala- 
Wiesbaden 1953; idem, The Book of Plants. Part of the 
monograph section, Wiesbaden 1974; and Muhammad 
Hamidullah, Le dictionnaire botanique d’Abi Hanifa ad- 
Dinawart (Kitab an-Nabat, de sin & ya) reconstitué d’aprés 
les citations des ouvrages postérieurs, Cairo 1973. The con- 
tents and sources of al-Dinawari’s book are discussed 
in T. Bauer, Das Pflanzenbuch des Abi Hanifa ad- 
Dinawari, Wiesbaden 1988. The author observes that 
Abi Hanifa had in mind a scope far beyond a mere 
botanical dictionary: he intended to describe all the 
aspects of Bedouin life which had a botanical compo- 
nent. The book also includes a survey of the com- 
plicated textual history of the K. al-Nabat. Ibn Sida (d. 
458/1066) dealt with plants extensively in his K. al- 
Mukhassas, Cairo 1316-21, 17 vols. The botanical sec- 
tion starts at the end of the 10th volume and goes on 
till the beginning of the 12th volume. 

To eliminate doubt about the correct meaning of a 
botanical term, the philologists describe the plant, in- 
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cluding the names of its different parts as well as the 
synonyms which refer to it, among these the name 
which the plant carries during its different stages of 
growth. Literary sources, especially Bedouin poets, 
are quoted extensively. 

As for systematics, there is no attempt in our 
modern sense; such classifications as are made serve 
to arrange the material in a more or less accessible 
way. Here, all kinds of different systems may be en- 
countered, ranging from the simple alphabetical order 
to divisions according to practical use; divisions in 
trees, flowers, and garden vegetables; in trees (shadjar, 
including shrubs) and plants, with a further subdivi- 
sion of the latter group; trees may also be subdivided 
according to the edible qualities of the skins and 
kernels of their fruit, as by al-Nuwayri (Nihaya, Cairo 
ed., ii, Contents). Given this approach, no systematic 
description which took into account a set number of 
unambiguous characteristics was developed. Greek 
influence can be discerned in occasional attempts at 
binary nomenclature, such as for instance the adding 
of barri to wild varieties. 

Extensive references to plants and flowers are not 
only found in the Bedouin poetry, as earlier men- 
tioned, but also in later poetry, especially in the 
genres called rawdiyyat, rabi‘iyyat and zahriyyat, i.e. 
garden, spring and flower poems. See H. Pérés, La 
poésie andalouse en arabe classique, au XI° siécle, Paris 
1953, 161-201; G. Schoeler, Arabische Naturdichtung. 
Die zahriyat, rabi“iyat und raudiyat von ihren Anfangen bis 
as-Sanawbari. Eine gattungs-, motiv-, und stilgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung, Beirut 1974. 

(b) Practical. This category includes: 

1. Agriculture (filaha [q.v.]). There are a number of 
works on this subject in Arabic (see Ullmann, Nat., 
427-51, Sezgin, GAS, iv, 303-46), one of them being 
the much-discussed, so-called Nabataean agriculture of 
Ibn Wahshiyya [9.v.]. The discussion, which has gone 
on for more than a century, is summarised in Sezgin, 
op. cit., 318-29. Muslim Spain was especially profi- 
cient in this field. Latin sources in some form may 
have been accessible in this region (Sezgin, op. cit., 
108-9). A description of the agricultural situation in 
Islamic Spain is given by Th. F. Glick, Islamic and 
Christian Spain in the early Middle Ages, comparative 
perspectives on social and cultural formation, Princeton 
1979, 51-109. The material provided by the authors in 
this field is to a large extent included in later compila- 
tions such as Ibn al-SAwwam’s [see FILAHA. II] K. al- 
filaha, which offers descriptions of all the 
economically-exploited plants (including roses and 
other garden plants), as well as instructions about 
their culture, such as preparing the soil, planting, 
watering; different techniques of grafting, including a 
method of cutting a plant off at the root, leaving intact 
the root system, and then embedding the seed of a 
plant of a different species in the remaining stump; 
avoiding certain combinations of plants which tended 
to have a damaging effect on each other, such as 
palms and junipers, and combining others that fur- 
thered each other’s growth. 

A certain overlap between the literary and the prac- 
tical genres is found in texts such as a makama on 
palm-protection (shiraha), written ca. 1800 in 
Hadramawt, edited by R.B. Serjeant, in J/NES, xl 
(1981), 307-22, and Ibn Luyiin’s (d. 750/1349) urdjaza 
on agriculture, K. [bd@? al-malaha wa-inha? al-radjaha fr 
usul sind‘at al-filaha, ed. and tr. J. Eguaras, Granada 
1975. 

2. Pharmacology. Islamic pharmacology [see aD- 
wtya], of which knowledge of plants was an important 
part, largely worked along the lines set out by 


Dioscorides (1st century B.C. [see pryUskuripis}), 
whose Materia medica was translated into Arabic (via 
Syriac) in the 3rd/9th century. Several illustrated 
copies of this translation are known to have existed; 
on the (mainly botanical) illustrations of the copy in 
the Leiden University Library see M.M. Sadek, The 
Leiden Dioscorides. A study of an Arabic illuminated 
manuscript of Dtoscorides’ De Materia Medica with 
special reference to the Vienna and Pierpont Morgan Codices, 
diss. New York 1969, unpubl.; idem, The Arabic 
Materia Medica of Dioscorides, Quebec City 1983. See 
also A. Dietrich (ed.), Dioscurides triumphans: ein 
anonymer arabischer Kommentar (Ende 12. Jahrh. n. Chr.) 
zur Materia medica: arabischer Text nebst kommentierter 
deutscher Ubersetzung, 2 vols., Gottingen 1988. The Per- 
sian tradition was also of some importance in phar- 
macology, as can be inferred from the Persian names 
of a number of plants and drugs (see Ullmann, Nat., 
88-9). 

For a survey of the field, see Ullmann, Med., 
257-320, and Sezgin, GAS, iv; also M. Levey, Early 
Arabic pharmacology, an introduction based on anctent and 
medieval sources, Leiden 1973 (the subject is treated 
rather superficially, but the work contains illustrative 
translations from source material). A recent study of 
a pharmacological text, the Akrabaghin of al-Kalanisi 
(ca. 1200), was made by J. Feldmann (1986, Beiruter 
Texte und Studien 35). Among the mediaeval 
authors, special mention should be made of al-Ghafiki 
[g.v. in Supplement] (flor. probably in the first half of 
the 6th/12th century), K. al-Adwiya al-mufrada, and of 
Ibn al-Baytar (d. 646/1248 [¢.v.]), al-DjamiS al-kabir li- 
kuwa al-adwiya wa ’l-aghdhiya, who are considered as 
the great authorities in this field; their plant descrip- 
tions quote intensively from older sources. For 
botanical descriptions, al-Birdni’s {q.v.] K. al-Saydana 
deserves attention. It contains elaborate plant descrip- 
tions in which the author often refers to Dioscorides, 
but also gives many details of his own. The latter in- 
clude, for instance, botanical details such as the ques- 
tion whether flowering is axillary or otherwise; shape, 
colour and structure of flowers, leaves, tubers and 
roots; smell and taste; manner of growing; habitat; 
comparison with other plants which may easily be 
confused with them; etc. 

Modern pharmacological tradition still remains to a 
large extent continuous with the past. Modern her- 
balists consult the handbooks of the mediaeval 
authorities, even though using the results of modern 
chemistry to give a scientific basis to the traditional 
practices. A number of studies on herbalists’ practices 
in modern Middle Eastern and North African coun- 
tries have recently appeared, which include inven- 
tories of plants used by these herbalists. These studies 
have appeared in Studia Islamica (Tokyo University), 
no. 2 (1976), Miki, Index of the Arab herbalists’ materials; 
no. 8 (1979), Miki, Honda, Ahmed, Herb drugs and 
herbalists in the Arab Middle East; no. 19 (1982), Miki, 
Honda, Bellakhdar, Herb drugs and herbalists in the 
Maghreb; no. 27 (1986), Baser, Honda, Miki, Herb 
drugs and herbalists in Turkey, and no. 28 (1986) 
Ushmanghani, Honda, Miki, Herb drugs and herbalists 
in Pakistan. See further H. Venzlaff, Der marokkanische 
Drogenhandler und seine Ware. Bettrag zur Terminologie und 
volkstiimlichern Gebrauch traditioneller arabischer Materia 
medica, Wiesbaden 1977 (31-145 about plants). Phar- 
macological literature, too, gives many interesting 
details about plants, but no fixed set of characteristics 
is described. The authors generally add the quality of 
the plant according to humoral principles (dry, cold) 
and mention its medical use. In this genre of works il- 
luminated mss. such as the above-mentioned 
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Dioscorides mss. are found. Some information about 
the actual practice of botanical illustration is given by 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyan, ed. Wistenfeld, ii, 219, 
who reports the botanical observations of al-Suri 
(7th/13th century, a pupil of ‘Abd al-Latif al- 
Baghdadi). When going out botanising, al-Suri took 
along a painter, whom he made draw the plants in 
their different stages of development; he also 
registered such details as colour and size of leaves, 
branches and roots. The attitude which some Islamic 
scholars took towards botanical illustrations (lawful) 
as opposed to zoological ones (unlawful) is note- 
worthy; about a remark of this kind in al-“Umart’s (d. 
749/1349) Mamalik al-absar, which has only botanical, 
not zoological, illustrations, see B. Farés, Un herbier 
arabe illustré du XIV’ siécle, in Archaeologica orientalia in 
memoriam E. Herzfeld, New York 1952, 86. 

(c) Philosophical-theoretical. A very in- 
teresting part of mediaeval Islamic botany is found in 
the work of scholars who discuss botanical problems of 
a more general nature. Such discussions may also be 
found in a theological context, where they serve as 
proof of God’s wisdom, for instance in al-Ghazali’s 
(d. 505/1111) al-Hikma fi ’l-makhlukat (ed. Cairo 
1934), in which he describes creation, from the 
heavens down to the plants (not the minerals, as one 
might expect). Another example is Ibn al-Nafis’s 
minute description of how the different parts of plants 
develop from the seed (al-Risala al-Kamiliyya/ Theologus 
Autodidacticus, ed. and tr. M. Meyerhof and J. 
Schacht, Oxford 1968, 42). Most important, how- 
ever, in this respect are the natural philosophers, who 
discuss subjects such as the place of plants on the scale 
of living beings (transitional forms between the 
animal and the vegetable worlds, between the 
vegetable and mineral world, are discussed); the con- 
cept of species, and the measure in which species were 
fixed or variable; reproduction, including spon- 
taneous and artificial generation, the latter belonging 
to the field of magic and alchemy; the measure of sen- 
sibility of plants; and the function of their different 

arts. 

P These topics were already discussed by the Greek 
philosophers. Theophrastus’s De causts plantarum was 
reportedly translated by Ibn Bakkush in the 4th/10th 
century, but the translation—if it was ever 
completed—seems to have disappeared at an early 
date; no quotations from it are known. Of Aristotle’s 
lost book on plants, the Arabic tradition, just as the 
older Middle Eastern one, only possessed Nicolaus 
Damascenus’s (b. 40 B.C.) commentary (also lost in 
the original, but preserved in Syriac and in subse- 
quent Arabic, Hebrew, Latin and even Byzantine 
Greek (made from the Latin) versions). The Semitico- 
Latin translations of Nicolaus were published by H.J. 
Drossaart Lulofs and E.L.J. Poortman, Nicolaus 
Damascenus De Plantis. Five translations (Verhande- 
lingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks 
deel 139, Amsterdam etc. 1989). In this commentary 
parts of Theophrastus have been incorporated. It is 
noteworthy that the mediaeval Arabic version con- 
tains elements which are alien to Aristotle’s thought, 
such as a reference to astrological influence on the 
growth of plants (ed. Drossaart Lulofs, 184). It had 
considerable influence on Arabic philosophers such as 
the Ikhw4n al-Safa?, Ibn Sina, Ibn Badjdja and Ibn al- 
Tayyib [g.ov.]; the latter wrote a compendium which 
closely follows the text (included in Drossaart Lulofs’ 
ed.). The work is also quoted in the botanical section 
of ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi’s K. al-Ifada, which con- 
tains an interesting description of the banana tree. 
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Special attention should be paid to the concepts of 
natural philosophy found in the work of Balinus 
(Pseudo-Apolionios of Tyana; Ist century A.D.; see 
BALINUs). Book IV of his K. Sirr al-khalika or K. al-Ilal 
(ed. Weisser, Aleppo 1979; tr. idem, Das Buch uber 
das Geheimnis der Schépfung von Pseudo-Apollonios von 
Tyana, Berlin-New York 1980) deals with plants. It 
gives a theory for the development of the vegetable 
kingdom, based on the author’s theory of the four 
elements. Noteworthy is his insistence on the impor- 
tance of the airy element in the generation of plants, 
whereas Aristotle, according to Nicolaus (ed. 
Drossaart Lulofs, 172) admits here only earthy, 
watery and fiery powers. Balinits also discusses the in- 
termediate forms: corals are of mineral substance, but 
have a vegetable spirit. A parallel is drawn between 
the five main divisions of the vegetable kingdom 
(grasses; aromatic plants; corn; large, non-fruiting 
trees; fruiting trees) and a similar division in the 
animal kingdom. The dependence of Djabir b. 
Hayyan’s [g.v.] natural philosophy on Balinis has 
been analysed by Paul Kraus (Jabir ibn Hayyan, ii, 
Cairo 1943, 270-303). 

The theory of these philosophers concerning the 
generation and the diversity of plants is largely based 
on some form of elemental theory, sometimes mixed 
with astrological influences; from here to the artificial 
production of plants (not to be confused with artificial 
pollination, as was practised in date-palm culture), as 
described in the Djabir b. Hayyan corpus (in the K. 
al-Tadjmi“, see Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan, i, Textes choisis, 
Paris-Cairo 1935, 380 ff.) is but a step. In this con- 
text, Ibn Wahshiyya’s strange recipes (see Ullmann, 
Nat., 76) are not as outlandish as they may seem at 
first sight, and do in fact fit in with generally accepted 
ideas about the possible artificial generation of, for in- 
stance, banana trees (‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi, 
Ifada, Ibn al-“Awwam, Filaha). Related to this is the 
question of the variability of species (denied by the 
Ikhwan al-Safa? (Ullmann, Nat., 77) but considered 
possible by Ibn Sina and Ibn Badjdja (Ullmann, Nat., 
80 n. 5); Ibn Sina points out that the variation of 
species depends partly on geographical location: cab- 
bages, transported into different regions, change their 
appearance (Hayawan, ed. Cairo 1970, 404); it also 
depends on geographical location whether a palm 
shoot develops into a date- or a coconut-palm. 

(d) General. This category includes the botanical 
information offered by geographers, who describe the 
flora, especially the commercially relevant plants, of 
the countries they are dealing with (material ex- 
haustively collected by A. Miquel, La géographie hu- 
maine du monde musulman jusqu’au milieu du Ile siécle. 
TIT. Le milieu naturel, Paris 1980, 391-483). Their in- 
formation has occasionally found its way even into fic- 
tional travel literature: the fifth voyage of Sindbad the 
Sailor contains a description of the pepper plant, 
which has a large leaf protecting the flower against 
sunshine and rain, and bends aside when protection is 
no longer needed. The information found in the 
botanical sections of the encyclopaedic works, abun- 
dant in the period after 1200, is also of a general 
nature. These sections compile literary-philological as 
well as practical information from older sources and 
thus sometimes preserve material that is otherwise 
lost. An interesting botanical section is found, for in- 
stance, in Ibn al-Athir’s (7th/13th century; this is an 
otherwise unknown Ibn al-Athir) Tusfat al-‘adjaib (for 
mss., see Ullmann, Nat., 37; two more mss. in Cairo, 
Dar al-Kutub). 

Identification. It is often extremely difficult to 
discover the botanical identity of plants mentioned in 
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mediaeval sources. Of invaluable help in this respect 
is I. Low, Die Flora der Juden, i-iv, Vienna-Leipzig 
1924-34, repr. Hildesheim 1967; idem, Aramatsche 
Pflanzennamen, Leipzig 1881, repr. Hildesheim 1971. 
Both works take into account Arabic source material. 
The modern dictionary of E. Ghaleb, Dictionnaire des 
sciences de la nature, 3 vols., Beirut 1965-6, is useful but 
should be used with caution in respect to mediaeval 
sources. M.M. al-Dumyati has gathered the plant 
names from the Tédj al-‘arus into a small dictionary 
which also provides English and scientific names 
(Mu‘djam asma@? al-nabat al-warida fi Tadj al-Saris tt ’I- 
Zabidi, Cairo 1965). Muh. Hasan Al Yasin’s Mu‘djam 
al-nabat wa ‘l-zira‘a, Baghdad 1986, collects the 
botanical material from 58 classical sources, but with- 
out giving modern equivalents of plant names. There 
is also Isma‘il Zahidi, Wazha-ndma-yi giyahi. Nam-i 
“lmi-yt giyahén, Tehran 1337/1958, giving English, 
French, German, Arabic and Persian equivalents. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. An ex- 

haustive bibliography of literature before 1970 

is found in the surveys of M. Ullmann, Die Medizin 

tm Islam, Leiden 1970 (257-321 on pharmacology); 
idem, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, 

Leiden 1972 (62-95, 427-51). For the period of the 

first four centuries of Islam, see the relevant 

volumes of F. Sezgin’s GAS, esp. iii, Medizin, Phar- 
mazie, and iv, Botanik, Agrikultur. In the field of 
modern botany, a large number of studies on 

North Africa and the Middle East have appeared. 

Floras of the different regions are published both by 

Western and local botanical institutions, e.g. V. 

and G. Tackholm and M. Drar, Flora of Egypt, 

Cairo 1941-69; V. Tackholm, Students’ flora of Egypt, 

2nd ed. Cairo 1974; A. Parsa, Flore de l’Iran, 

Tehran 1951-60 (includes an index of local names); 

R. Maire, Flore de l’Afrique du Nord, Paris 1952-67; 

K.-H. Rechinger, Flora Iranica, Graz 1963- [in 

Latin]; P. Davis et alti, Flora of Turkey and the East 

Aegean Islands, Edinburgh 1965-88, 10 vols.; E. 

Nasir and S.I. Ali, Flora of West Pakistan, Rawalpin- 

di 1970- ; D. Heller and C. C, Heyn, Conspectus 

florae orientalis, Leiden 1980- ; S.I. Ali and S.M.H. 

Jafri, Flora of Libya, Tripoli 1975- (145 families pub- 

lished so far); M. Zohary, Flora Palaestina, 

Jerusalem 1966-86 (very good illustrations); J. 

Léonard, Contribution a l'étude de la flore et de la végéta- 

tion des déserts d’Iran, Jardin Botanique National de 

Belgique, 1981- . For lexicological aspects, see I. 

Hauenschild, Tiirksprachige Volksnamen fir Krauter 

und Stauden mit den deutschen, englischen und russischen 

Bezeichnungen, Wiesbaden 1989. Valuable informa- 

tion on the vegetation of Middle Eastern countries 

can also be found in the Bezhefte of the Tubinger 

Atlas des Vorderen Orients. Of Reihe A (Natur- 

wissenschaften), Wiesbaden 1977- , vols. i-iii, v-viil, 

x-xi, XV, XX, XXHl, XXIV-xxv, xxx deal with vegeta- 

tion aspects. (REMKE Krux) 

NABATAEANS [see NaBAT] 

NABAT or Nabit (coll.), Nabati (sing.), Anbat 
(pl.), the name given by the Arabs to the 
NaBaTAEANs, amongst whom they distinguished the 
Nabat al-Sham (i.e. of Syria), installed at Petra 
towards the end of the Hellenistic imperial era and at 
the beginning of the Roman one, and the Nabat al- 
‘Irak (i.e. of “Irak). 

[The Editors of the EJ have decided to retain 
unchanged the following two articles, despite the 
inevitable overlappings in their present forms.] 

1. The Nabat al-Sham. The Arabic term, occur- 
ing in Aramaic inscriptions, nbi/nbtw, appears very 
often in the royal titulature of the Nabataeans of Petra 


in the expression ‘‘king of Nabataea’’ (mlk nbtw). In 
other contexts, it is clear that né¢ represents an ethnic 
designation, rather than a geographical region. At 
Petra, it appears also as a anthroponym, indicating 
that it probably represents an eponym, which Greek 
transcriptions suggest was vocalised as Nabatu. The 
root *nét is well known from ancient Semitic 
languages, attested in both Akkadian nadaju (‘‘light 
up, shine, radiate’) and in Amorite (‘‘to shine, 
appear, look’’) for the illumination of planetary 
bodies, metallic objects or the human face. In Biblical 
and post-Biblical Hebrew, nét appears almost entirely 
in Hiph“l with the meaning ‘‘to look at, gaze’’. Nebat 
is also the name of the father of Jeroboam I, the first 
king of Israel (I Kings xi, 26). In pre-Islamic Arabic, 
nbt is attested as a personal name in Safaitic, Minaic 
and Sabaic. In the South Arabian onomasticon, it 
appears also with theophoric elements and in other 
associations: nbt*l, nbt‘ly, nbtkrb, nbtm and nbtyf* are 
attested in Minaic, Qatabanian or Sabaic. The verb 
nbt also occurs in Sabaic texts with the meaning ‘‘to 
dig [a well] down to water’’; cf. Arabic nabata ‘‘to 
gush out’’. 

The relation of nbt to nbyt. It remains disputed 
whether the ‘‘Nabataeans’’ (nbtw) are to be equated 
with the Aramaean tribe of Nabayat/Nabaiati known 
from Neo-Assyrian cuneiform texts from the reign of 
Assurbanipal (668-627 B.C.) amd the Nbayét of the 
Hebrew Bible, who appear in the biblical geneaologies 
as the eldest son of Ishmael and brother of Qedar 
(Gen. xxv, 13). The correspondence of the terms is in- 
dicated by the Jewish Targums (for Gen. xxv, 13; I 
Chron. i, 29; Isa. Ix, 7; Ezek. xxvii, 21), and was 
widely accepted among scholars until J. Starcky 
argued that the transformation of a taw to a teth and 
the loss of the yodh made any relationship of the terms 
highly unlikely. Discovery of several pre-Islamic 
Thamudic texts on Djabal Ghunaym near Tayma? 
[g.v.] that mention a ‘‘war against Nabayat (dr nbyt)’’ 
was considered the coup-de-grace to the theory that the 
same people were involved, since the Arabic spelling 
contained neither a yodh nor a feth. As a result, it was 
assumed that the -ati/-ét/-at ending of NBYT rep- 
resented an inflectional suffix. This linguistic argu- 
ment is not as convincing as it may appear, since the 
Semitic root *NBY is poorly attested in pre-Islamic 
Arabic, whereas *NBT is fairly common. It then 
remains possible that the y is not part of the root and 
has another linguistic explanation. As for the transfor- 
mation of a final ¢ to a /, this shift is attested elsewhere 
in Semitic languages and provides no real obstacle in 
equating the terms. Nor is Starcky’s argument per- 
suasive that the Nabayat/N¢ebayot were Aramaeans, 
not Arabs. The names of Natnu and his son Nuburu, 
the kings of the Nebayat in the Assyrian chronicles, 
are both well represented in the Pre-Islamic Arabic 
onomasticon. 

Of some importance for deciding this issue is the 
vexed question of the homeland of the Nabataeans. 
Starcky assumed an origin in South Arabia, but 
neither the Nabataean pantheon nor their material 
culture contains any vestiges of South Arabia as their 
native land. In contrast, Knauf argues the Nabatu 
originally constituted one of the Arab clans of the 
Qedarite tribal confederation that dominated North 
Arabia in the 8th-5th centuries B.C. During this time, 
it is argued, they formed part of the indigenous pop- 
ulation of Edom, whereas the Nabayat or Nebayot are 
placed in the region of Hail [q.v.]. But other 
possibilities seem more likely. Of importance in this 
regard is Diem’s observation that the Arabic 
orthography contained in the Nabataean onomasticon 
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employs that used in Aramaic of the Neo-Assyrian 
and Achaemenid Persian period, such as the -w suffix 
in nbtw, which represents the -u of the nominative 
case. These elements embedded in the Arabic dialect 
of the Nabataeans suggest they arose in the Syrian- 
Mesopotamian sphere, providing credence for Milik’s 
view that the Nabataeans migrated from the area of 
the al-Hufif [g.v.] district of north-east Arabia. If this 
is the case, the equation of the Nabayat with the 
Nabat or Nabataeans remains feasible, in spite of the 
linguistic difficulties. 

Although no author of a Nabataean Aramaic in- 
scription uses the political or ethnic term né¢ as a self- 
designation, such references are contained in other 
Aramaic and Arabic dialects, as well as in Greek. At 
Palmyra in A.D. 132, a cavalryman probably serving 
in the Palmyrene cavalry stationed at Ana on the 
Euphrates, designates himself as ‘‘the Nabataean, the 
Rawahaean’’ (nbjy? rwhy[?], Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum, ii, 3973 = Répertotre d’épigraphie sémitique, 
no. 285). The tribe of Rawah is known from Safaitic 
(CIS, v, 5162) and Nabataean (RES, no. 2065) texts 
from the vicinity of Umm al-Djimal in the southern 
Hawran. At Nemara, a cavalryman named Musham- 
mar from the ITI Cyrenaica legion identifies himself as 
a descendant from the geno(s) Nabas, t.e. a Nabataean 
(Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes, ii, 
1257). Finally, a Safaitic text from the Aarra in Jordan 
indicates he is ‘‘Darib b. Qayn the Nabataean’’ (V. 
Clark, A study of new Safaitic inscriptions from Jordan, 
Ph.D. diss., Melbourne, unpubl., no.661, Andty). All 
of these texts are from the northern frontier of the 
Nabataean realm and date to the period after the 
annexation of the Nabataean kingdom by Rome in 
A.D. 106. Other references to the NBT are from 
South Arabia and more difficult to interpret. A 
Sabaean text from Nadjran [q.v.] records a confronta- 
tion at a place named NBT (Philby-Tritton) or with 
the people called NBT (Beeston, Jamme). Another 
Sabaean text is dated to the ‘‘year 316 (of the era) of 
NBT”’ (RES 4196), one of several co-existing 
chronological computations used in the region. If the 
beginning of this era is set in the Ist century A.D., 
approximately in A.D. 62 (+15 years) according to 
J. Pirenne, this text is to be dated to the late 4th cen- 
tury A.D. Just before the dawn of Islam, 
“‘Nabataean”’ merchants (the nabit or anbat) from 
Syria were active in Medina (al-Wakidi, Maghazi, iii, 
989, 1,051; Ibn Hisham, 911) where there was a suk 
al-nabat (al-Wakidi, Maghazi, i, 395). But the al-anbat 
or an-nabat of Syria and ‘Irak of the same period 
appear to be Aramaic-speaking ‘‘soil-tillers’? and 
“hired workers’’, not the descendants of the 
Nabataeans (as Néldeke realised) (see 2. below). 

Bibliography: For the references to nbt in 

Semitic texts, see W. von Soden, Akkadisches Hand- 

wéorterbuch, Wiesbaden 1972, 697; I. Gelb, Computer- 

aided analysts of Amorite, Assyriological Studies 21, 

Chicago 1979, 332; J.C. Biella, Dictionary of Old 

South Arabic: Sabaean dialect, Harvard Semitic Studies 

25, Chico. Calif., 1982, 290; G.L. Harding, An 

index and concordance of pre-Islamic names and inscrip- 

tions, Toronto 1971. For analysis of the 
onomasticon, see R. Zadok, On West Semites in 

Babylonia during the Chaldean and Achaemenian periods: 

an onomastic study, Jerusalem 1977, and in ZDMG, 

cxxxi (1981), 42-84. On the nbyt/nbt problem, see J. 

Starcky, Pétra et la Nabaténe, in Supplément au Diction- 

natre de la Brble, vii (1966), 900-3 (fundamental). For 

the Djabal Ghunaym texts (Tay 11, 13, 15], see 

F.V. Winnett and W.L. Reed, Ancient records from 

North Arabia, Toronto 1970, 99-101; E.C. Broome, 








Nabaiati, Nebaioth and the Nabataeans: the linguistic 

problem, in JSS xviii (1973) 1-16 (unconvincing). 

Most important is the orthographical analysis of W. 

Diem, Die nabataischen Inschriften und die Frage der 

Kasusflexion im Altarabischen, in ZDMG, exxiii (1973) 

227-37; I. Eph‘al, The ancient Arabs: nomads on the 

borders of the Fertile Crescent 9th-5th centuries B.C., 

Jerusalem-Leiden 1982, 221-3; M: Abu Taleb, 

Nabayati, Nebayot, Nabayat, and Nabatu: the lingutstic 

problem revisited, in Dirasat, xi/4 (Amman 1984) 3-11; 

E.A. Knauf, Ismael: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 

Palastinas und Nordarabiens im 1. Jahrtausend v. Chr., 

Wiesbaden 1985; idem, Nabataean origins, in Arabian 

studies in honor of Mahmoud Ghul, Wiesbaden 1989, 

56-61 (arguing against any association of the 

terms). In contrast, J.T. Milik, Origines des Naba- 

téens, in Studies in the history and archaeology of Jordan, 

i, Amman 1982, 261-5, and D.F. Graf, The origin of 

the Nabataeans, in Aram, ii (1990), support the equa- 

tion of NBYT/NBT. Sabaean references: A. 

Jamme, Un déserte nabatéen devant Nagran, in Cahiers 

de Byrsa, vi (1956), 165-71 [with — earlier 

bibliography]; J. Pirenne, A palaeographical chronology 
of the Sabaean-dated inscriptions with reference to several 

eras, in Procs. of the Seminar for Arabian Studies, vii 

(1973), 118-30. See alsoS.K. Hamarneh, The role of 

the Nabateans in the Islamic conquests, in Studies in the 

history and archaeology of Jordan, i, Amman 1982, 347- 

9; K. Schmitt-Korte, An early Christian record of the 

Nabataeans: the Maslam inscription (ca. 350 AD), in 

Aram, ii/1-2 (1990), 123-42; A. Negev, Personal 

names in the Nabatean realm ( = Qedem, Monographs of 

the Institute of Archaeology, 32), Jerusalem 1991. 

(D.F. Grar) 

2. The Nabat al-‘Irak. 

In Arabic, the root n-b-¢ supplies various meanings, 
including the following: to gush forth (in reference to 
water), to dig to obtain water (form IV), to extract 
(products from the land); to explain, draw a conclu- 
sion from a text, from a law, etc. (form X), while in 
Semitic (Hebrew, Aramaic, Akkadian), it signifies 
“to shine’ (moon, stars), ‘‘to make resplendent’’ (in 
connection with the god Nabi). Cf. LA, ed. Dar 
Bayrut, iii, 568; W. von Soden, Akkadisches Hand- 
worterbuch, ii, 697; The Assyrian dictionary, Chicago 
1980, ii/1, 22-4. 

As an ethnic term, Nabati denotes two groups of 
different origin: in an Aramaic text of Hegra (CUS, ii, 
199; other references, see G. Cantineau, Le nabatéen, 
ii, 123), Nabatu is named alongside Shalamu, the 
Salamians, whom Stephen of Byzantium associates 
with the Nabataeans (cf. J. Starcky, Pétra et les Naba- 
téens, in Pirot, Dictionnaire de la Bible, suppl. vii, Paris 
1966, cols. 886-1018, where an excellent study of the 
question is to be found). For relations between the 
Nabataeans and the Arab tribes of the North, cf. D.F. 
Graf, Rome and the Saracens: reassessing the nomadic 
menace, in T. Fahd e¢ alti, L’Arabie préislamique et son 
environnement historique et culturel, Leiden 1989, 241-400. 

In an Akkadian text, cited in Luckenbill, Ancient 
records, ii, no. 274, Nabatu denotes an ‘‘Aramaean’”’ 
tribe living in Mesopotamia (cf. J. Starcky, loc. cit., 
col. 903). 

Numerous explanations have been suggested for 
this name (cf. E.C. Broome, Nabrati, Nebatoth and the 
Nabataeans: the linguistic problem, in JSS, xviii [1973], 1- 
16), but none of them covers both the areas involved. 
In fact, what we have here are homonyms referring to 
two groups, one of them inhabiting northern Arabia 
and the other Mesopotamia. The former group is of 
Arab origin, as is attested by the personal names of its 
kings (cd. Th. N6ldeke, Die Namen der arabischen Nation 
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und Sprache, in ZDMG, xxv [1871], 122-3; an inter- 
pretation shared by J. Starcky, loc. cit., but contra 
E.M. Quatremére, Mémoire sur les Nabajéens, in JA, xv 
(1835), 5-55, 97-137, 209-271, who claimed that these 
people were Aramaeans; this view was repeated by 
Glaser, Skizze, ii; Hommel, Die  altismaelitische 
Uberlieferung, 202). These Arabs spoke a western 
Aramaic dialect very close to what was to become the 
Arabic of the earliest inscriptions. Imperial Aramaic, 
which had become the language of Persia, was still, at 
the end of the Greco-Roman period, the official 
language of the Near and Middle East. 

The second group is of Aramaean origin, and spoke 
an eastern Aramaic dialect, close to Mandaean, from 
which Syriac was derived, the language in which the 
K. al-Filaha al-nabatiyya was composed, i.e., al-surya- 
niyya al-kadima, as is stated by the translator Ibn 
Wahshiyya {q.2. ]. 

The Arabs distinguish between these two groups: 
they called the first Nabat al-Sham and the second 
Nabat al-‘Irak. On the first, we find in Yakut, 
Mu‘djam, s.vv. Sal‘ and Wadi Misa, the two names 
designating Petra and its valley (cf. T. Fahd, Le pan- 
théon de l’Arabie centrale a la veille de l’hégire, Paris 1968, 
218, n. 5), without any reference to the Nabataeans. 
Dusares (Dhu ’I-Shara), a god venerated by the 
Nabataeans and the Dawsites, was part of the Meccan 
pantheon (on this divinity, see Fahd, Le panthéon, 71- 
5); Yakit mentions him (s.v. Shara) without any 
reference to the Nabataeans. The only information 
which seems to refer to Nabataea, then under Byzan- 
tine domination, is the assertion that the descendants 
of Kusayy [9.v.], the reformer of the cult at Mecca 
and the rallier of the Kurayshites, were Nabataeans 
(kawm mutanabbitin; cf. T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 
Paris 1987, 121 ff.). In the long article which the 
author of the LA devotes to the root n-b-f, there is a 
single reference to the Nabat al-Sham, of whom Ibn 
Abi Awfa says: ‘‘We used to pay the Nabataeans 
(nabit) of Sham in advance for their merchandise’’. 

On the second, al-Mas‘idi, Muridj (ii, 93 = § 520), 
speaking of the Assyrian kings (aththuriyyin) says that 
‘the inhabitants of Nineveh (were) of those whom we 
have called Nabataeans (Nabit) and Syriac-speaking 
people (Suryantyyiin); they are’’, he emphasises, ‘‘of 
the same race and they speak the same language’’. 
Speaking of the kings of Babylon (ii, 95 ff. = §§ 522 
ff.), he says: ‘“These are the Nabataeans (Naba{) and 


others, known by the name of Chaldaeans 
(Kaldaniyyun)... It is they,’ he adds, ‘‘who erected the 
buildings, founded the cities, established the 


administrative divisions, dug the canals, planted the 
trees, sank the wells, worked the land”’ (ii, 100 =§ 
527). Further on, speaking of the Seleucids (Muluk al- 
Tawa*if), he informs us that “‘the Ardawan (the 
Artabanids, last kings of the Parthian dynasty) were 
kings of the Nabataeans (mulik al-Nabat); they reigned 
in “Irak, from the vicinity of Kasr Ibn Hubayra, Saki 
’|-Furat, al-Djami‘ayn, Sara, Ahmad Abad and Nars, 
as far as Hinnaba and Tall Fakhar and the whole of 
this region”’ (ii, 134 = § 558). It was Ardashir I (226- 
41) who killed the last Parthian, Artaban IV (in 224), 
in a duel on the bank of the Tigris and seized his 
crown (ii, 135, 161 = §§ 539, 585). Al-Tabari (i, 737- 
8), speaking of the Ardawaniyyin, Seleucid kings, 
says that ‘‘they reigned between Niffar [g.v.] (the 
ancient Nippur), in the Sawad al-‘Irak, and al-Ubulla 
and the fringes of the desert. They were at war with 
the Aramaeans who reigned in Babylonia and as far 
as the region of Mawsil. These Aramaeans,”’’ he says, 
“tare the Nabataeans of Sawad al-‘Irak’’. 


For Ibn Khaldin, in his Mukaddima, the 


Nabataeans were the native inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia before the Islamic conquest of “Irak (i, 
7). Assyrians, Babylonians and Chaldaeans are called 
Nabataeans (iii, 128); they were renowned for their 
magical practices (iii, 125) and for their expertise in 
agricultural matters, an expertise recorded in the K. 
al-Filaha al-nabatiyya (iii, 120). Speaking of their 
language, he says that it is the writing system of the 
Nabataeans and the Chaldaeans (iii, 244 and 283). 

This, then, is a summary of what was known by 
Arab historians concerning the Nabataeans. Besides 
the confusion between Nabataeans of ‘Irak and 
Nabataeans of Sham, there was the confusion 
between Assyrians, Aramaeans, Ardawanites, 
Djaramika and Ninevites (Aththirians), who are, 
according to al-Mas‘idi (K. al-Tanbih, tr. Carra de 
Vaux, Paris 1897, 131 ff.) Chaldaean tribes. He 
speaks of Nabataean Chaldaeans (127), of Aramaean 
Nabataeans (114) and of Nabataeans or Syrians (265), 
while acknowledging the antiquity of the Nabataeans 
who dominated Babylonia following the period of the 
legendary Nimrad or Namrid [9.v.] (59). He 
associates them with the Persians in the divisions of 
inhabited land (49) and makes them their neighbours, 
as were the Greeks and the Romans (247). It was, in 
short, a powerful nation which ruled ‘Irak in the dis- 
tant past and whose period of domination was brought 
to an end by the Sasanids (152). 

Of this nation, certain reminiscences survive in 
folkloristic Arabic accounts. The author of the LA, 
mentioned above, collected several of them. For the 
-Arabs, the Nabit, Nabat or Anbat constitute a nation 
(dil) inhabiting the Sawad, the Sawad al-‘Irak, i.e., 
the cultivated plains of Lower Mesopotamia, and the 
marshes between the two ‘Iraks, i.e., the two cities of 
Basra and Kufa. The denomination of Nabat does not 
necessarily indicate an ethnic origin; this may be 
deduced from the following saying of Ayytb b. al- 
Kirriyya, ‘‘The inhabitants of ‘Uman are 
“‘Nabatised’’ (zstanbatd) Arabs and those of al-Bah- 
rayn are ‘‘Arabised’’ (¢sta%rabii) Nabataeans (Nabij). 
To become ‘‘Nabataean’’ was to practise agriculture 
and everything associated with it, in particular the 
quest for subterranean water, as opposed to the 
pastoral or military life. The caliph ‘Umar b, al- 
Khattab is alleged to have said, ‘‘Become 
‘“Ma‘addites’’ (tama‘dadi) and not ‘‘Nabataeans’’ (la 
tastanbita), in other words, ‘‘Imitate Ma‘add {q.v. | and 
not the Nabataeans’’, the meaning of this being 
““become nomads Bedouins, and not farmers’’. He is 
furthermore supposed to have said ‘‘Do not become 
city-dwellers (/@ tanabbati fi *l-mada’in)’’, in other 
words, ‘‘Imitate the Nabataeans neither in abode, nor 
in sedentary living, nor in possession [of land]’’. 
Caravan trading also seems to have been one of the 
occupations of the Nabataeans; in fact, the remark is 
attributed to ‘Ali: ‘‘Whosoever enquires into our 
genealogy [will find that] we are Nabataeans, 
originally from Katha (Yakit, iv, 488; T. Fahd, Le 
panthéon, 215; on Kutha (the homeland of Abraham), 
see ibid. and art. s.v.). The same origin is asserted by 
Ibn ‘Abbas, who says: ‘‘We, the Kurayshites, we are 
Nabataeans originally from Kutha-Rabba’’, the town 
where Abraham was born and where the Nabataeans 
lived (LA. loc. cit.). 

Regarding the expertise of the Nabataeans in mat- 
. ters of commerce and the exploitation of the earth, an 
assessment made by ‘Amr b. Ma‘di Karib, concern- 
ing Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas, in reply to a question posed 
by the caliph ‘Umar, gives an impression of this: 
“Arab in his talents (A:bwatih?), Nabataean in the 
levying of taxes (dj:bwatthz)’’; meaning that he was as 
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skilful and as ingenious as the Nabataeans in such 
matters as the levying of taxes and exploitation of the 
land. They were, adds the author of the LA, ‘‘the 
inhabitants of ‘Irak and its masters (arbabuha)’’. 

A forgotten nation, the Nabataeans of ‘Irak have 
returned to the attention of scholarship through the 
efforts of orientalists who, from E.M. Quatremére, in 
1835, to M. Plessner in 1929, have applied themselves 
to study of the al-Filaha al-nabafiyya, an agricultural 
treatise of controversial origin (for the history of this 
dispute, see IBN WAHSHIYYA). The title of this compila- 
tion is not original; it was given to it by the translator, 
Ibn Wahshiyya, the former title having been K. [flah 
al-ard wa-islah al-zar‘ wa ’l-shadjar wa ’l-thimar wa-daf* 
al-afat ‘anha (‘‘Book of cultivation of the land, the care 
of cereals, vegetables and crops, and their protec- 
tion’’). In the body of the text, the name Nabat is 
used in the translator’s glosses; the farmers in ques- 
tion are called, according to the manuscripts, 
Kaldaniyyin, Kasdaniyyun or Kardaniyyun. The 
first of these names was applied to nomads related to 
the Aramaeans, the Kaldu, who dominated Lower 
Mesopotamia in the mid-9th century B.C. (cf. 
Dupont-Sommer, Les Araméens, Paris 1949, 24, 73). 
Thus on the ethnic level, Chaldaeans and Aramaeans 
are neatly distinguished. There are references, in the 
inscriptions, to ‘‘land of Kaldu’’ and to ‘‘land of 
Aramu’’ (7btd., 76 and passim. ). As for Kardaeans and 
Kasdaeans, these are probably dialectical modifica- 
tions. Ancient nomenclature, compared with what has 
survived, shows many examples of this kind (cf. Melid 
for Malatiya, Gurgum for Djurmuk; the inhabitants 
of the latter, the Djaramika, are frequently mentioned 
in the K. al-Filaha), On this point, a useful reference 
is La Toponymie antique, in Travaux du Centre de Recherche 
sur le Proche-Orient et la Gréce antique, iv, Leiden 1977). 

The book is written in ‘‘the ancient Syriac 
language’’ (al-suryaniyya al-kadima). Eastern Aramaic, 
which is the language in question here, was current 
“throughout Mesopotamia, from the mountains of 
Armenia to the Persian Gulf.’’ It was established, at 
the outset of the Christian era, in literary texts and 
inscriptions, in three dialects: Judaeo-Babylonian, 
Mandaean and Syriac (Dupont-Sommer, of. cit., 101; 
F. Rosenthal, An Aramaic handbook, Wiesbaden 1967, 
i, 1-2 and ii, 1-2). The basic text of the book, 
developed and embellished by the three compilers 
(Saghrith, Yanbushad and Kuthama) must have been 
written in Syriac; originally it would have consisted of 
long extracts, intermingled in some cases and 
arranged consecutively in others, from quoted auctores. 
It may be added that Syriac, the language of Edessa, 
an intellectual metropolis situated within the great 
loop of the Euphrates not far from the ancient Kharan 
(Harr4n), in a region Aramaicised since the end of the 
second millenium B.C., had been promoted from the 
status of a dialect to that of a classical language in the 
Church of Edessa, and later in the Christian com- 
munities of Mesopotamia and Syria. It served as the 
vehicle for an immense corpus of literature, most of it 
as yet unpublished. The origin of Syriac was in one of 
those ‘‘eastern’’ Aramaic dialects spoken by the 
Aramaeans of Mesopotamia. 

The contents of the Kitab al-Filaha are very rich; it 
is comparable with that of Greek and Latin 
geographical writing and, on certain points, much 
more detailed. The author of the present article has 
described it at length in Matériaux pour histoire 
d’agriculture en Irak: al-Filaha n-nabatiyya, in Handbuch 
der Orientalisttk, i, 6. 6/1, Leiden 1977, 276-377, and 
a critical edition in three volumes has been prepared 
for publication by the French Institute for Arabic 
Studies of Damascus. 


Finally, let us glance at the religious concepts and 
magical data revealed in this work, in the course of 
long digressions. These data represent only a minute 
proportion of the whole, but their impact was so great 
throughout the Middle Ages that the K. al-Filaha was 
considered a treatise on magic and classified as such. 
An Andalusian author, Ibn al-Rakkam, purged it of 
all religious and magical references and another, the 
Ps.-Madjriti, used the same data in his well-known 
work entitled Ghayat al-hakim (ed. H. Ritter, Leipzig 
1933), translated into Latin under the title Picatrix (ed. 
M. Plessner, London 1962). 

As for the particular character of this material, it 
may be deduced that the central principle is a variety 
of solar ‘‘theology’’, where the Moon appears some- 
times as subordinate to the Sun, sometimes as an 
independent divinity. ‘‘In fact, sometimes the Sun 
appears as a unique source of knowledge and revela- 
tion, and the other planets, in particular the Moon (as 
‘god’ of fertility) and Saturn (as ‘god’ of agriculture) 
serve as intermediaries between him and mankind, 
sometimes each of the seven planets reveals directly to 
mankind the knowledge that relates to its own 
domain”’ (cf. T. Fahd, Données religieuses de |’ Agriculture 
nabatéenne, in ZDMG, Suppl. iii, 1 (1977), 362-6). We 
therefore have here a theology where ‘‘revelation”’ 
plays a pivotal role, a theology with three levels: 
rational level (/ogos), civic level (nomos) and mythic 
level (mythos), a division of theological knowledge 
which characterises the end of paganism (cf. P. 
Hadot, La fin du paganisme, in Histoire des Religions, ii, 
Paris 1972, 81 ff.). Three major socio-religious 
groups, clearly defined and differentiated by doctrinal 
and social disagreements, are opposed on the topic of 
“messengers” granted astral revelations. 

For the Kukaeans, known from the Syriac authors, 
whose leader was Kuthama, author of the third edi- 
tion of the K. al-Filaha, a Kasdaean born at Stra and 
a major landowner, and for the Sethians, disciples of 
Seth, son of Adam, well-known to historians of 
gnosticism, it is the revelations made to Adam by the 
Moon and conveyed in the ‘‘Books of Adam’’ which 
form the basis of their doctrines. Their disagreements 
concern the origin, the nature and the modalities of 
the inspiration (wahy) of Adam (see details in our arti- 
cle mentioned above). For the Messians, disciples of 
Masa al-Srani, a ‘“‘sophist’’, a native of Sara and a 
landowner, like Kathama, whose writings are quoted 
extensively in the K. al-Filaha, it was Jupiter who 
made revelations to Adam. If it could be established 
that the context in which this compilation was com- 
posed was that of Babylonian gnosis, the sectarian 
group involved would be that of the ‘‘followers of 
Messos to whom, with Seth (the Allogene), Nico- 
theus, Zostrian and Zoroaster, certain sectarians, 
such as Adelphius and Aquilinus, opposed by Por- 
phyrus and Amelius, attributed revelations’ (cf. J. 
Doresse, La Gnose, in Histoire des Religions, ii, 376). 

Historically, Sethians, Kukaeans and Messians 
flourished in Mesopotamia during the 2nd century 
A.D., a period shortly preceding the transfer of power 
from the hands of the Arsacids to those of the 
Sasanids. It is not impossible that this is the political 
change to which reference is made in the K. al-Filaha, 
disguised by the fictitious allusions to Kasdaeans and 
Canaanites. It may be concluded from this that the 
work was compiled in an environment where 
Hellenistic and Roman paganism had a tendency to 
survive. There is, furthermore, no involvement here 
of either Judaism or Christianity. The last great 
upsurge of paganism in ‘Irak was that inspired by 
Julian the Apostate (d. in Mesopotamia in 363 A.D.), 
From Apollonius of Tyana (d. 97 A.D.) to Julian the 
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Apostate, by way of Philostratus (d. 247), author of 
the legendary Life of Apollonius, paganism enjoyed 
numerous revivals, especially with the Harranians. 
Bibliography: Besides the sources and studies 
mentioned in the text, see, in particular, for the lat- 
ter section: T. Fahd, Matériaux pour l’histotre de 
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NABATI (a.), the name given to the popular ver- 
nacular poetry of Arabia. Opinions differ regard- 
ing its origin and nomenclature. One view is that it is 
the direct descendant of Classical Arabic but termed 
Nabaji to indicate that it does not conform strictly to 
the rules of literary Arabic. Another view, one hardly 
to be taken seriously, holds that Nabaji poetry is older 
than Classical Arabic, was colloquial in origin, and 
flourished under the dynasty of al-Anbat, i.e., the 
Nabataeans, who ruled in Petra until 105 A.D. and 
who were said to be originally nomads from the Mec- 
ca area [see NABAT.1]. Whatever its precise origins, al- 
shir al-nabati constituted until recently an unbroken 
link with a poetic tradition created by the particular 
socio-economic and linguistic conditions of tribal cen- 
tral Arabia, in which poetry had a political as well as 
a social function. The poet incited his listeners to war 
by the power of his verse and shaped their conduct by 
appealing to traditional Bedouin values such as 
honour and generosity. In pre-modern Arabia, poetry 
was well-suited to mobilise public opinion, since it was 
the most popular medium of expression and the most 
effective channel of communication. The increasing 
isolation of Arabia after the early period of Islam led 
to the development and—in the eyes of most 
mediaeval Arab scholars—the ‘‘corruption’’ of this 
vernacular poetic variety away from literary Arabic. 
However, in spite of linguistic differences, Nabaji 
poetry and Classical Arabic poetry share many pro- 
sodic, thematic, and functional similarities. In the 
19th century, early (although unreliable) compilations 
of Nabafi poetry appeared, edited by Western orien- 
talists; but it was not until the mid-20th century that 
definitive collections were published by al-Faradj 
(1952) and al-Hatam (1968), the former being based 
on the notebooks of devotees of this type of poetry at 
the court of King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘ud. 

Naba{i poems vary in length from a few lines to 100 
or more verses which are divided into two hemistichs, 
metrically identical but each having a different 
rhyme. Transmission was not entirely oral, since by 
no means all Nadafi poets were illiterate and some 
drew deliberately from the Classical tradition in order 
to enrich their own vernacular compositions. 

Since the 1970s, Nabati poetry has witnessed some- 
thing of a revival, being the subject of a Saudi Ara- 
bian television series Min al-Badiya and many poems 
have been saved from extinction by the tape-recorder. 
There has also been renewed interest in Nabajfi poetry 
in Arab Gulf states, where it may coexist with other 
indigenous forms of popular poetry. 
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NABHAN, the name of a tribe in ‘Um4n, whose 
tribes are divided into independent fakhudh (sing. 
fakhdh), with leaders generally denominated shaykh, 
each one considering himself independent of the 
others, and acknowledging no superior. 

S.B. Miles reported in 1881 that 400 ‘‘Beni 
Nebhan’’, a Kahtani (Ghafiri) tribe, dwelt at Semdail 
(ste for Sama‘il), on the coast in 23’ 18° N., 58’ 58° 
E. They appear to have been of minor importance. 

J-R.L. Carter gives a genealogy of Nabahina 
shaykhs of the Bana Riy4n, exclusively from tradi- 
tional oral sources, who used the title malik. Of these, 
Sulayman b. Sulayman was elected Imam, reigning 
as overlord for a short while. A shaykh and others were 
living in 1982. 

Sirhan b. Sa‘id b. Sirhan (1728) describes a Nabha- 
ni dynasty of rulers of ‘Um4n with the title of maitk. 
They had an inland capital south of the Djabal 
Akhdar, and reigned, he says, over an undefined ter- 
ritory from ca. 1100 until 1624, when they were 
extinguished by the Ya‘rubi dynasty [g.v.]. In 
731/1330 (Miles) or 732/1331 (Hrbek), Ibn Battita 
visited the then ruler, called Abad) Muhammad Ibn 
Nabhan. He gives him the title sulfa@n, and says that 
every Nabhani sudan was called by this name. Some- 
what disapprovingly, he recorded that Abi Muham- 
mad was of the Ibadi madhhab; and that from his 
capital at Nizwa [g.v.] he ruled over a number of 
coastal villages, including the port of Suhar [q.v.], but 
that most of ‘Uman was under the government of 
Hurmuz. The Nabhani court was very simple, and 
there was no chamberlain or vizier. 

The Nabhani dynasty of Pate [g.v.} in the Lamu 
archipelago of East Africa is stated in the traditional 
Habari za Pate (History of Pate) to be an offshoot of the 
Nabhani dynasty of ‘Um4an that fled when the 
Ya‘ariba extinguished that dynasty. This event took 
place in 1624, whereas the very full details that we 
possess of the dynasty of Pate claim that it was 
founded ca. 1200. A living senior representative of the 
Pate family regards the descent from the ‘Umani 
dynasty as unfounded in fact, and it would seem to be 
a separate fakhdh. 

On Songo Mnara Island adjacent to Kilwa [¢.2.], 
Sir Richard Burton reported a Nabhan mosque 
decorated with Persian tiles. He states that his island 
was conquered by the Nabhani, and it is possible that 
this tradition is an echo of the claim in the traditional 
History of Pate that Sultan ‘Umar the Great (ca. 
1331-48) conquered the coast as far as Kilwa. The 
account reads, however, more like one of a raid than 
as a conquest, and for certain it was not consolidated. 
The name Nabhani is still found in the Kilwa area, 
and the family may constitute a distinct fakhdh. 
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NABI, Yosur, an important, highly renowned 
Ottoman poet of the second half of the 11th/17th 
and beginning of the 12th/18th centuries. 

He came from Urfa (Ruha, hence Ruha’1); on the 
members of his family cf. M. Diridz, Nabi’nin dilesine 
ddir yent bilgiler, in Tiirk Kiltiirti, xiv, 167 (1976), 668- 
73. From mentions in his writings, we know that he 
was born in 1052/1642-3 and that he moved to Istan- 
bul in his early twenties, i.e., during the reign of 
sultan Mehemmed [V (1058-99/1648-87). In Istanbul 
he enjoyed the patronage of Musahib Mustafa Pasha 
(cf. Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, iv, 403-4), who appointed him 
diwan secretary. In 1089/1678-9 he made the 
pigrimage, and upon his return Musahib Mustafa 
Pasha made him his steward (ketkhuda). Following the 
Pasha’s death in 1097/1686, Nabi settled in Aleppo, 
where he remained for about 25 years. In 1122/1710 
Aleppo’s governor Baltadji Mehmed Pasha {@.v.], in 
whose entourage he had been, was appointed grand 
vizier for the second time, and he returned to Istanbul 
with the Pasha. Here Nabi was first appointed head 
of the mint office (darb-khane emint), then of the 
accounting office for Anatolia (Anadolu muhasebedjist), 
and lastly of the registration office for the particulars 
and salaries of the Kapikulu cavalry other than the 
sipahis and the silahdars (siiwari mukabeledjisi). He died 
on 3 Rabi‘ I 1124/10 April 1712 and was buried at 
Uskiidar in the Karadja Ahmed cemetery. 

Nabi shows great versatility as to subject matter 
and style in his writings. He wrote both poetry and 
prose. While some of his work is in more or less 
straightforward Turkish, some of it is written in a 
heavily Persianised manner. It can be said that Nabi’s 
prose is generally ornate, whilst his poetry is at least 
in part composed in relatively plain language. It is his 
philosophising, moralising tone and his didactic vein 
that have secured a special position for him in the 
Ottoman world of poetry. This disposition of his is 
suitably reinforced by his mastery in the incorporation 
of proverbs (irsdl-i methel). Nabi was immensely 
popular for a long time, and the title of ‘‘king of 
poets’’ was bestowed on him. Among his disciples we 
find Sami (d. 1146/1733-4), Rashid (d. 1147/1734-5), 
Seyyid Wehbi (d. 1149/1736-7), and Kodja Raghib 
Pasha (d. 1176/1763). 

Nabi’s poetical works comprise: (1) His extensive 
Turkish Diwan, renowned especially for its ghazels 
which dominate in number and in importance. 
Lyricism, however, is not their strong point; they are 
characterised by a relatively unadorned language and 
a sententious style. The ghazels are in alphabetical 
order, with a ruba% heading each new letter. Nabi’s 
Diwan has been printed twice: in Bulak in 1257 and 
in Istanbul in 1292. (2) His Persians diwance contain- 
ing about 50 poems (ghazel and takhmis). (3) Khayriyye 
is Nabi’s most famous work. He composed this 
methnewt in Aleppo in 1113/1701-2 for his son Abu ’I- 
Khayr. It is a book of advice (nasihat-name) from father 
to son meant as a guide to life. It is composed in a 
terse style and contains Nabi’s reflections of an educa- 
tional nature on all aspects of life. This is the work in 
which his predilection for moralising and philosophis- 
ing remarks is most in evidence. Khayriyye had great 
popularity and impact; for example, Ibrahim Hakki 
of Erzurum (d. 1194/1780) quoted a number of its 
beyts, albeit without mentioning their provenience, in 


his Ma‘rifet-name (cf. 1. Pala, Erzurumlu Ibrahim 
Hakki’da Nabi tesiri, in Osmantt Arastirmalart/ The Journal 
of Ottoman Studies, x {1990}, 195-209). Khayriyye was 
printed both together with the Diwan and separately 
(e.g. Khayriyye-i Nabi, Istanbul 1307). Cf. also Consetls 
de Nabi Efendi a son fils Abou ’l-Khaitr, publiés en turc avec 
la traduction frangaise et des notes par M. Pavet de Courteille, 
Paris 1857, as well as Sair Nabi, Hayriye (hzl. 1. Pala), 
Istanbul 1989. (4) Siir-name (full title: Wekayt‘-1 khitan-i 
Shehzadegan-i hadret-t sultan Mehemmed Ghazi): This 
methnewi of almost 600 verses is a description of the 
festivities on the occasion of the circumcision of sultan 
Mehemmed IV’s sons in Edirne in 1086/1675. Its dic- 
tion is clear and simple, and it is of some historic and 
social interest. It was printed in Roman characters, cf. 
A.S. Levend, Nabi’nin Sirndmesi, Istanbul 1944. (Its 
only known ms. is in the istanbul Universitesi 
Kitiphanesi, Ty, no. 1774, Mecmua, margins of 406- 
58a.) (5) Khayr-abad is Nabi’s last methnewi (composed 
in 1117/1705-6) and is not considered one of his more 
successful works. It is a story of adventure and love in 
a language ladea with Arabic and Persian words. (6) 
Terdjtime-yi hadith-i erba%tn: This is regarded as one of 
the best translations into Turkish of Djami’s [g.v.} 
Hadith-i arba%n. It is in strophic form in relatively 
plain Turkish, and the translation is not literal but 
rather free. This work was printed for the first time in 
Milli Tetebbu‘lar Medjmi‘asi, ii/4 (1331), 155 ff. 

Nabi’s prose works are: (7) Feth-ndéme-yi Kamenice or 
Tartkh-i Wekayt-i Kamenice or simply Tarikh-i 
Kamenice. This is an account of the conquest in 
1083/1672 of the fortress town Kamieniec in Podolia 
(Kamenets Podolskiy; see KAMANI¢a). Nabi inserted 
some verses into this feth-name, which he wrote upon 
Musahib Mustafa Pasha’s behest in his youth. It was 
printed under the title Tarikh-i Kameni¢e in Istanbul in 
1281. (8) Tuhfet el-Haremeyn is an account of his 
pilgrimage which he wrote a few years after 
accomplishing it, that is in 1093/1682. He 
interspersed the prose text, which is written in a rather 
heavy style, with verses composed by himself and 
others. This has been printed twice: Tuhfet el- 
Haremeyn, n.p. [Istanbul] 1265 and Tuhfe, Istanbul 
1288. (9) Dheyl-i Siyer-i Weysi: This is Nabi’s continua- 
tion of Weysi’s (d. 1037/1628) Szyer; it was printed at 
Balak in 1248. His style here is ornate. Nabi wrote a 
second Dheyl after an interval of about twenty years: 
Dheyl dheyl el-Nabi. These two Dheyls are together in 
some mss., separate in others. (10) Munghe°at: This is 
a collection of official and private letters and as such 
not devoid of interest. 
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Istanbul 1953; idem, Islam turk edebiyatinda kerk hadis 
toplama, terciime ve serhleri, Istanbul 1954, 230-2; 
idem, Nabi, Ankara 1987; M. Kaplan, Nébi ve ‘‘orta 
insan’’ upi, in IVEFTDED, xi (1961), 25-44; M. 
Mengi, Caginin insant olarak Nabi, in Omer Asim Aksoy 
armagant, Ankara 1978, 177-84; idem, Divan stirinde 
hikemi tarzin biiyuk temsilcist Nabi, Ankara 1987; T. 
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Kortantamer, Nabi’nin Osmanlt imparatorlugunu eles- 
lirisi, in Tarth Incelemeleri Dergisi, ii (1984), 83-116; 
unpubl. theses: H. Gékbarlas, Nabi divaninda ictimai 
ve mahalli hayat: gosteren parcalar ile darb-t mesel 
mahiyetindekt veciz sozler, Istanbul 1945, Tirkiyat 
ens., tez no. 169; A. Kiinttir, Nabi ve stirndmesinin 
edebi-ictimai bakimdan tetkikt, Istanbul 1945, Turkiyat 
ens., tez no. 196; R. Karaca, Hapriye ile Lutfiye, 

Istanbul 1945, Turkiyat ens., tez no. 186; H. 

Bakirci, Nabi, na‘t, medhiye ve kasidelerinin transkrip- 

siyonu, Ankara 1950-1; 1.Y. Damaci, Hayriye-i Nabi, 

Istanbul 1956, Tiirkiyat ens., tez 487; M.A. 

Gubukcu, Nabi divaninda fikir unsurlan, Ankara 

1966. ¥ (E.G. Amsros) 

NABI DJIRDJIS [see pyirpyis]. 

NABI YUNUS (see ninawa]. 

NABIDH (a.), a comprehensive designation for in- 
toxicating drinks, several kinds of which were pro- 
duced in early Arabia, such as mizr (from barley), bzt6 
(from honey: al-Bukhari, Maghazi, bab 60, Ashriba, bab 
4; Adab, bab 80) or from spelt (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv, 
402), fadikh (from different kinds of dates (al-Bukhari, 
Ashriba, bab 3, 21). These ingredients were steeped in 
water until they were fermented, and the result of this 
procedure was a slightly intoxicating drink. There 
were also combinations of raisins, dates and honey to 
be found. Nabidh was sometimes consumed mixed 
with strong intoxicating ingredients like St. John’s 
wort or different kinds of cannabis, so that it had 
strong intoxicating and hallucinogenic effects (al- 
Mas‘idi, Muriidj, viii, 243 = § 3391; al-Washsha’, K. 
al- Muwashsha, 196). Later on, in some countries of 
the Islamic world, there has been a change of mean- 
ing. In today’s Syria, for example, nbid is used for any 
kind of intoxicating drinks, while in Egypt khamr and 
nibid are used with the same meaning. 

Side-by-side with milk and honey, nabidh was also 
a beverage that was offered to the pilgrims in Mecca. 
The institution of al-sikdya (also the name of the 
building, close to Zamzam, where the distribution 
took place), was an office held by the ‘Abbasi family 
(Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, i, 372; Muslim, Hadid), 
trad. 347; Aba Dawtid, Manasik, bab 90). The descrip- 
tions by Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845) and al-Azraki (d. 
244/858) give the impression of referring to the pres- 
ent state of things; in the time of al-Mukaddasi (d. ca. 
1000 A.D.) the institution had already passed into 
desuetude. For details, cf. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Pélerinage. 

There was a lively discussion among the fukaha? as 
to whether the consuming of this kind of beverage is 
allowed or forbidden. One argument in favour of 
nabidh was put forward, for example, by the Mu‘tazili 
al-Djubba’i [¢.v.], who argues that God has created 
things which resemble those things which were al- 
lowed in Paradise but are forbidden on earth. Among 
them is nabidh, which is allowed for the believers so 
that they can guess what khamr will be like in the 
hereafter (al-Tantkhi, tr. Margoliouth, Tadletalk, 
1931, 575; for details on the legal discussion, see 
KHAMR and MASHRUBAT). 

Nabidh, like khamr, was used to discredit certain in- 
dividuals or groups. Thus the calligrapher Ibn al- 
Wahid (647-711/1249-50 to 1312) was suspected of 
putting wine or nadidh in the ink which he used for co- 
pying the Kur’an (Rosenthal, The herb, 154), or else 
there was a rumour about the Karmaftians, that 
among them nabidh was forbidden and wine allowed in 
order to underscore the antinomian character of this 
movement (Ibn al-Athir, vii, 488). 

Bibliography: Cf. those to KHAMR and 

MASHRUBAT; further: M.M. Ahsan: Social life under 

the Abbasids, London 1979; R. Gelpke, Vom Rausch 


im Onent und Okzident, Stuttgart 1966; R. Hattox, 

Coffee and coffeehouses. The origins of social beverage in the 

Medieval Near East, Seattle 1985; P. Heine, Weinstu- 

dien. Untersuchungen zu Anbau, Produktion und Konsum 

des Weins im arabisch-islamischen  Mittelalter, 

Wiesbaden 1982; F. Rosenthal, The Herb. Hashish 

versus medieval Muslim society, Leiden 1971. 

_ _ _ (P. Herne) 

AL-NABIGHA aLt-DHUBYANI, Ziyad _b. 
MuSawiya (var. ‘Amr) b. Dabab b. Djabir (var. 
Djanab) b. Yarbi‘S b. Salama of the Bana Murra 
(Ghatafan), one of the most renowned poets of the 
Diahiltyya. With Imru? al-Kays and Zuhayr [g.vv.] 
he eclipsed the earlier poets (Ibn Sallam, Tabakat, ed. 
Shakir, i, 50, 56-9; Abu ’l-Baka? Hibat Allah al-Hillr, 
al-Manakib al-mazyadiyya, Amman 1984, i, 172). 

The traditions relating to al-Nabigha are concerned 
with a brief period of his life, confined to the years 
570-600, and show the poet being received by the 
Ghassanid tribal chieftains at Djabiya and subse- 
quently by al-Nu‘man III at Hira. The rest is 
enveloped in total silence. 

From the time of his arrival on the scene, at an 
unknown date but certainly prior to 580, he pleaded 
the cause of keeping the defeated ‘Abs within the fold 
of the Band Ghatafan and preventing at any price 
their migration and installation among the Banu 
“Amir, the consequences of which would be 
inauspicious (Diwan, ed. Abu ’l-Fad! Ibrahim, Cairo 
1985, xii, xvii, xviii; Caskel, Diamhara, ii, 607d; E. 
Landau-Tasseron, Ridda, 140-1 and n. 41-5, 149-50; 
‘U. al-Dusuki, al-Nabigha al Dhubyani, Cairo 1956, 
121-3). At a later date, he is seen calling upon his 
fellow-tribesmen, on numerous occasions, to renew 
their Az/f (alliance) with the Asad (Bana Murra [q.v.]; 
see Diwan, IV, V, XI, XXIII, XX XIX). In a very 
finely wrought kasida, he states that the Asad have 
fought courageously to defend their Dhubyani allies 
(Dhubyan and Murra being interchangeable in 
ancient times) and to assure their glory (Diwan, V; al- 
Baghdadi, Khezdnat al-adab, ii, 132-8, v, 169; Deren- 
bourg, Nabigha, in JA {Sept. 1868], 214-17). Further- 
more, history has justified the poet in adopting these 
positions; the alliance, declared in the mid-6th cen- 
tury on Mount Khal, seems to have well served both 
economic interests, in guaranteeing the protection of 
zones of pasture and the palm-groves of Wadi ’I- 
Kura, and military interests since it enabled them to 
resist the expansionist aspirations of the Ghassanids. 
The area of contention seems to have been Dhu Ukur, 
a fertile oasis full of water and salsuginous grass 
(ahmad), ideal for camels. This territory had belonged 
since time immemonial to the Bant Murra, but it was 
forcibly appropriated by the Ghassanids who declared 
it a forbidden zone (Diwan, title of IX; al-Hasan b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Isfahani, Bilad al-‘Arab, Riyad 
1388/1968, 73-81, 153-4, 400; Yakut, Buldan, s.v. 
Ukur; Derenbourg, op. cit., 211; Ndldeke, The Princes 
of Ghassan from the House of Diafna, Beirut 1933, 42-3, 
cf. art. MURRA, BANG, the last two references relating 
to the conquest of fertile lands formerly the property 
of the Asad Dhuby4n). This alliance, which proved its 
worth at Yawm al-Nisar, seems to have entered into 
customary thought; the two tribes are habitually 
named the filfan' or the ahlaf (al-Djahiz, Hayawan, i, 
362; E. Landau-Tasseron, Ridda, 100-33). However, 
certain reservations seem to have been evident among 
the Bana Murra in relation to this activity on the part 
of the poet, to such an extent that he found himself 
obligated to seek aid and protection from the ‘Udhra, 
his neighbours to the north (Diwan, XIV, and title of 
XVD. 

In the same period, he made his first visit to the 
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house of Djafna. Six poems dedicated to al-Nu‘man, 
the son of al-Harith al-Asghar, survive (Diwan, IV, 
IX, XIV, XIX, XXII, XXXII; Nédldeke, op. ctt., 41- 
2). The first three represent a fine example of tribal 
poetry at its highest level: intercession for his fellow- 
tribesmen and reproofs are intermingled; moreover, 
the poet went so far as to warn al-Nu‘man that his 
army would be defeated if he dared to attack the ahlaf 
(Diwan, XIV). Among the three poems, which relate 
to specific circumstances, special mention should be 
made of the lament which he composed on the death 
of al-Nu‘man, considered a very fine specimen of the 
genre. 

The death of the latter marks a turning-point in the 
life of al-Nabigha, who seems to have understood that 
the dispute between Bani Djafna and Dhubyan pro- 
ceeded from a long-lasting geopolitical situation, and 
that it was thus impossible to bring about peace and 
harmony between the two parties. On the other hand, 
al-Nu‘man III (who reigned at Hira from 580 to 602, 
see LAKHMIDs) had inaugurated a new policy, aban- 
doning the major confrontations of his predecessors 
with the Ghassanids and supporting the tribes estab- 
lished to the north of the Nadjd with the objeet of 
embroiling his Syrian enemies in a guerilla war with 
the Bedouin [see LakHmiDs]; al-Nabigha was received 
at the court of Hira with all the respect due to his dual 
status as representative of the Asad-Murra allies and 
as a distinguished poet. According to the sources, he 
became the intimate companion and poet laureate of 
the sovereign, at the expense of other poets who 
arrived in large numbers hoping to benefit from his 
patronage. 

For a reason which remains obscure, the king 
decided to execute the poet. Various fanciful theories, 
which seem hardly credible, have been presented; 
almost all of them concern a scurrilous portrait of the 
queen al-Mutadjarrida; Murra b. Kuray‘ al-Tamimi 
or al-Munakhkhal al-Yashkuri [q.v.] are cited in turn 
as protagonists. Others mention a hidja? against al- 
Nu‘man, which is just as problematical since the iden- 
tity of the author is not definitely known. He owed the 
saving of his life to the chamberlain ‘Isam b. Shahbar 
al-Djurhumi. This Lakhmid episode does not seem to 
have encouraged al-Nabigha’s inspiration. Only three 
fragments of eulogies have been gleaned by all the col- 
lected editions (Diwan, XXVII, XXXVII, LX). 
Their mediocre quality contrasts vividly with the out- 
standing poems dedicated to the Ghassanids. 

The poet found a refuge in the household of ‘Amr 
b. al-Harith at Djabiya. This second period among 
the Ghassanids, in spite of a poem in which the bitter 
defeat of the Lakhmids at Yawm Halima is evoked 
(Diwan, III, V, 20), could not have been seen by him 
as other than an interim arrangement. In fact, he sent 
to al-Nu‘man three compositions, in which his 
excuses are intermingled with dithyrambic eulogies; 
these are the famous 7‘tidhdriyyat (Diwan, 1, VIII, 
LXXV). Evidently both parties were in favour of a 
reconciliation, and normality was restored through 
the good offices of two Fazari sayyids, Manzir b. Zib- 
ban and Sayyar b. ‘Amr, influential friends of the 
king of Hira. The poet was not to enjoy his regained 
favour for long. Al-Nu‘man was deposed by Khusraw 
Parwiz and died a hideous death. The aged poet aban- 
doned all his activities and returned to his tribe, where 
he sank into total anonymity. 

The Diwan of al-Nabigha has earned the greatest of 
respect: it has been the object of a dozen riwayas and 
commentaries; al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi (d. 164/780), 
Aba ‘Amr (al-Shaybani) (d. 203/820, Diwan, editor’s 
intred., 6), Abi SUbayda (d. 209/825, quoted in 


numerous instances by al-Asma‘i, see Diwan, 54, 121, 
143, 167, 192), al-Asma‘i (d. 213/818, see introduc- 
tion by al-A‘lam al-Shantamari, 11) (all quoted by 
Ibn ‘Ashir, Diwdn, Algiers-Tunis 1976, introd., 8), 
Tbn al-Sikkit (d. 224/859, published by Shukri Faysal, 
Beirut 1388/1988), Ibn al-A‘rabr (d. 231/846), al- 
Sukkari (d. 275/888; al-Dusaki, of. ctt., 98), Ibn al- 
Anbari, Ibn al-Nahhas (d. 337/950, published at 
Algiers-Tunis, 1976), al-Tasi (d. 340/958, Diwan, 
editor’s introd., 6, 124-5), al-Batalyawst (d. 
494/1100, numerous editions, the best that of Nasif 
‘Awwad, Beirut 1968) and al-Tibrizi (d. 502/1109; 
the annotated daliyya has been published by Ch. Lyall, 
A commentary on ten ancient Arabic poems, Calcutta 1894, 
152 ff.; on the ms. of Feyzullah, see Sh. Dayf, Ta’rikh 
al-adab al-‘arabi, i, Cairo 1976, 276)—all of these have 
had their contribution to make. Blachére rightly com- 
ments that this abundance of material points to the 
undeniable interest and considerable success of the 
work of al-Nabigha (ALA, ii, 299). Profound dif- 
ferences exist between these diverse editions; they 
relate to the variants, the number of verses and of 
poems. The collection in the edition of al-Asma‘i com- 
prises 22 poems and fragments combined according to 
the conceptions of the Basran school. Although 
excellent, the edition of al-Asma‘i has been judged too 
strict and fragmentary by al-A‘lam al-Shantamari, 
who added to it 7 poems from the riwaya of al-Tiisi 
which was influenced by the school of Kifa. With the 
benefit of this surplus, important details of biography 
and works have been made clearer. The most exten- 
sive edition is unquestionably that of Ibn al-Sikkit. No 
fewer than 46 poems and fragments, of which the 
mode of transmission is completely unknown, have 
been added. All of this shows that in the final analysis, 
the diwan of an ancient poet reflects a choice on the 
part of the transmitter and that the edition of al- 
Asma‘ cannot make exclusive claims to authenticity. 

The quality of the poetry of al-Nabigha amply 
justifies the interest of the transmitters. Undeniably 
his hidja, generally very short, his nasib, certain 
panegyrics quoted especially in the edition of Ibn al- 
Sikkit (Diwan, Beirut 1968, X, XI, XVII) and his 
laments appear rather impersonal (with two excep- 
tions in the case of the laments: the poem composed 
at the time of the death of al-Nu‘man b. al-Harith and 
that which mourns his brother, mentioned by Abi 
Tammam, Hamasa, Bonn 1828, 408). The daliyya with 
which the Diwan opens was not included by Hammad 
al-Rawiya at the time of the definitive codification of 
the Mu‘allakat (it is known that various written collec- 
tions of these poems which feature the piece by al- 
Nabigha were in circulation between the reign of 
Mu‘awiya and the end of the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik, 
see M.J. Kister, The Seven Odes, in RSO, xliv [1969], 
27-36). Later, it might have been added by Ibn al- 
Nahhas on account of its superior quality (Khizanat al- 
adab, ii, 186-7, iv, 5, viii, 450). The ¢‘tidhariyyat, 
hybrid pieces containing a combination of excuses and 
panegyric, were particularly appreciated by ancient 
criticism (whence the judgment that attained the 
status of an aphorism: al-Nabigha is the best of poets 
when he is gripped by panic, al-Aghani, viii, 77, xv, 
97; Ibn Sa‘id, Nashwat al-tarab, ii, 567; Khizanat al- 
adab, i, 175). 

However, the essential genius is to be sought else- 
where: by virtue of his verbal imagination, the poet 
has raised the poems appropriate to circumstances, 
the panegyrics and tribal addresses, to the status of 
vivid and colourful representations. For this purpose, 
he resorts to metaphor drawn from the pictorial 
register. Thus, in Piece I, on the theme of the 
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generosity of al-Nu‘man IV, the sovereign is com- 
pared with the Euphrates. A description, which stands 
in a purely hypothetical relationship to reality, 
transports the hearer towards an impressive rolling 
river with enormous waves; like a skilled painter, the 
poet then introduces a human element, the mariners 
and their embarkation and a series of dialectical con- 
trasts between the power of the river/king and the 
weakness of the men/mariners, the grandiose opposed 
to the limited and the imperturbable opposed to the 
fearful. This passage (three verses, 44-6) establishes 
the symbol and gives to a problematical poetic genre, 
madh (eulogy), a certain artistic dimension. This 
method is one to which al-Nabigha frequently 
returns; in his address to the Bana Hunn, the clan of 
‘Udhra, the description of the date-palms, symbolis- 
ing the power of the tribe, is drawn on the same 
register (Diwan, XIV, 5-7). The same applies to his 
impassioned appeal for the preservation of the Asad- 
Dhubyan alliance (Diwan, V); here he presents two 
very expressive imaginary tableaux, the Banu Ghadir 
(Asad) embroiled in warfare, their women abandoned 
as if they had been impure (verses 14-20), and the 
bucolic tableau of the horses of al-Rumaytha (verses 
24-6). Finally, in more than one instance, in addresses 
to his fellow-tribesmen, he readily — sketches 
hypothetical scenes in which their women-folk, taken 
captive, would be subjected to the most hideous treat- 
ment: forced marches, rape, etc. (Diwan, III, 12-16, 
XXV, 8-13, XXVI, 12-17), set-pieces of the kind 
which would not be out of place in an epic poem. 

From another angle, al-Nabigha has to a con- 
siderable extent given expression in his poetry to the 
customs, folklore and legends current in Dyahili 
society. In particular, he evokes the myth of the foun- 
dation of Palmyra (Tadmur) by Solomon, who 
imposed on the diinns the task of constructing the city 
(Diwan, 1, 21-3). Some critics have protested that this 
is a forgery, seeing here the hand of Muslim transmit- 
ters. However, Buhl (see paLMyra in E/') and the 
Jewish sources (Encyclopedia Judaua, Jerusalem 1973, 
xv, 107b, Il. 5-7) have suggested that Solomon 
(Sulayman) and this legend were known in the pre- 
Islamic period (Arabic sources: al-Tibrizi in Sharh al- 
Hamasa, 435; al-Djahiz, op. ctt., vi, 223; the legend 
would have been propagated by Dyahilis who had 
embraced the Jewish faith). The well-known parable 
of the two brothers and the serpent could be seen as 
an experiment in the introduction of fable into ancient 
poetry (Blachére sees here an Arab response to 
Aesop’s fable ‘‘The Labourer and the Serpent’’; his 
reservations arise from the plain style, differing from 
that of the poet; cf. al-Djahiz, op. cit., iv, 203-5; Ibn 
Kutayba, Shu‘ara?, ed. De Goeje, 73). 

This great creator of images was incapable of using 
dialogue in his poems, where no example is evident. 
We know to what extent Zuhayr and his school had 
shown their predilection for this process, which was 
such an integral part of the development of the kasida. 
Moreover, he seems to have been completely lacking 
in narrative sense; al-Nabigha is incapable of telling 
a story. It is for this reason that his few attempts at 
composing poems according to the tripartite scheme 
came to an abrupt end: his passages dealing with 
camels appear lifeless; the dramatic tension inherent 
in descriptions of the wild bull at bay and the 
arrangements required for the slaughter of the wild 
ass, is stylised in his work and far from convincing. 
This being the case, the claim that al-Nabigha 
belonged to the school of Zuhayr, who accorded the 
greatest importance to these elements, appears 
debatable (the thesis developed by Taha Husayn, Fi 


‘t-adab al-djahili, Cairo 1968, 265-8, according to 
which al-Nabigha belonged to the school of Zuhayr, is 
matched by the point of view of G.E. von 
Grunebaum, Pre-Islamic poetry, in MW, xxxii [1942], 
147-53). 

The surname of the poet reflects the quality and the 
limitations of his poetry. The term signifies, according 
to Derenbourg’s fine expression (op. cit., 206-8), ‘‘a 
sudden gushing”’ or better ‘‘gushing spring’’ (cf. the 
“master poet’’ of Blachére, HLA, ii, 334). A maxim 
attributed to al-Asma‘i clarifies well the meaning of 
this surname: al-Nabigha, he says, is a mafbi‘ (born) 
poet who gives free rein to his inspiration without 
undue effort at working on his verses; he compares 
him with Zuhayr and al-Hutay’a, who accorded a 
primordial importance to san‘a (Aghdni, ii, 25). A 
number of clues support al-Asma‘i’s view: a number 
of cases of enjambement (admin) are attested (Diwan, 
I, 39-40, 44-7, VI, 11-12, VII, 17-18, XXIII, 16-17; 
in the last case he uses inni for the rhyme and relegates 
the rest of the phrase to the following line). The vice 
of ikwa? occurs frequently in his poetry (Ibn Sa‘id, op. 
cit., 563-4; Diwan, XIII, 3 and 18, XIV, 6, XV, 1, 
XXV, 10). As regards metre, he employs ik“Gd in the 
tfawil where mafa“lun in the “arid is transformed into 
mafa‘il (Diwan, LIV, 1), a procedure condemned by 
scholars. 

However, all of this should be kept in proportion, 
and these are merely the minor solecisms of a poet 
confident in his talent. This fah/ poet set his seal on 
classical poetry for many centuries. The greatest poets 
were influenced by his art (al-‘Askari, Sind“atayn, 203- 
4, 242, 252-3; Bashshar, Aba Nuwas and Ibn al- 
Rimi took inspiration from his poetry; al-Baghdadi, 
Khizanat al-adab, iv, 289-92); in this context, a special 
place belongs to al-Mutanabbi, who mentions him by 
name in his poems and imitates him in several 
instances (Ps.-al-“Ukbari, al- Tibyan, Cairo 1355/1956, 
iv, 55-6; see also, i, 25, 22, 110, 287, 299, ii, 255). 
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a (A. Arazi) 

aL-NABIGHA at-DJA‘DI, Kays b. ‘Abd Allah, 
according to Ibn al-Kalbi, Hibban (var. Hassan) b. 
Kays b. ‘Abd Allah, according to al-Kahdhami, of the 
Bana Dja‘da (‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a), poet of the 
mukhadramin {q.v.] and a Companion famed for his 
longevity, to which he owes the honour of being 
included among the mu‘ammarin [q.v.] by Abi Hatim 
al-Sidjistani. 

The biographical details concern the Islamic period 
only, and nothing or virtually nothing is known of his 
origins (the sole vestige, Diwdn, ed. Maria Nallino, 
no. IX, vv. 8-16). In 9/630, he took part in the wafd 
or deputation of the Bani Dja‘da to Medina. His gift 
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of repartee and his youth having probably pleased the 
Prophet, the latter blessed him and he retained right 
up to his death at a very advanced age a perfect set of 
teeth. In 21-2/641-3, he migrated in company with his 
tribe to Basra (Diwan, no. XI, vv. 6-8, an evocation 
of the journey). Certain episodes of this stay there, 
punctuated by an expedition for the conquest of 
Khurasan, have been presented in his Diwan (a, no. 
XII; M. Nallino, in RSO, xiv [1934], 383-4). They 
bear witness to the influence of the desert and the 
tribe, and it is within this context that one should 
place the contests in Ardja? [g.v.] which set him up 
against Aws b. Maghra? and al-Akhtal around 40/660 
on the famous Mirbad [q.v.] of Basra. Al-Nabigha is 
reported to have replied to an accusation hurled at one 
of his fellow-tribesmen of having handed over the 
Bani ‘Awf to Busr b. Artat (Diwan, a, no. VII). It 
was on this occasion that al-Akhtal used a key term of 
tribal Azdja, the diminutive kubayyila (i.e. a wretched 
mini-tribe, see Hamasa, Bonn 1828, 758), to designate 
the Bana Dja‘da (on al-Nabigha’s invective, see 
Diwan, no. XI, vv. 14-16). 

Under ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, he took part at the latter’s 
side at al-Nukhayla and at Siffin [g.vv.] (Dhu ’l- 
Hidjdja 36-Safar 37/656-7) (Diwan, no. V, vv. 33-6; 
a, no. V). This gained him mention in one of the most 
prestigious of Imami Shi‘T ridjal books, the Tankth al- 
makal of al-Mamakdani (no. 12, 367) and led to his suf- 
fering grave harm under Mu‘awiya’s rule; his pro- 
perty was confiscated and only given back to him after 
two supplications addressed to the caliph (Diwan, no. 
I, vv. 5-19; b, no. IV). A little later, the poet found 
himself at Isfahan in the company of his fellow- 
tribesmen and of the Bani Kushayr. There he 
exchanged invectives with Layla al-Akhyaliyya and 
her husband Sawwar b. Awfa al-Kushayri, who seems 
to have taken the initiative in the hostilities by attack- 
ing the poet and his maternal uncles, the Azd. Al- 
Nabigha replied savagely and composed al-kasida al- 
fadiha which listed the mathalib [q.v.] of Kushayr and 
‘Ukayl; Layla intervened, and the quarrel got even 
more acute (Diwan, a, nos. VII, XII; b, nos. XXIX, 
XXX). However, very remarkably, the remainder of 
his poetry gained in depth; he set about reflecting on 
the first civil war, and his past mistakes seem to have 
preoccupied him to the highest degree (Diwan, no. V, 
vv. 4-30; VII). 

Between 63 and 65/683 and 684-5, he gave his 
allegiance, not without reluctance, to ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Zubayr. After Mardj Rahit {¢.v.], the poet made 
himself the defender of the Kays supplanted by the 
Kalb or Yemenites. The policy of reconciling and 
appeasing tribal conflicts followed by ‘Abd al-Malik 
caused a change of tone in al-Nabigha, and he now 
preached harmony between the two groups (Diwan, 
no. I, 20-7, with reference to the Dja‘di Ziyad b. al- 
Asbah, who had vainly tried to make peace between 
‘Ali and Mu‘awiya). His last years were spent in 
Khur4s4n in relative tranquility, and he died there in 
ca. 79/698-9. 


Al-Nabigha al-Dja‘di’s poetry does not seem to‘ 


have been made the subject of an independent recen- 
sion; the various riwdayat of the 2nd-3rd/8th-9th cen- 
turies seem to have been collected together in the work 
of Aba ‘Amr al-Shaybani (d. 203/820), the K. Bani 
Dja‘da. The present edition of Maria Nallino is an 
excellent reconstitution from all points of view (the 
edition of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Rabah, Damascus 1964, 
brings nothing new, and simply reproduces Nallino’s 
edition). It is very hard to estimate the quality of his 
poetry and his conception of the sasida. However, in 
regard to his themes, one can discern a profound 


influence from Labid [q.v.], notably in the confronta- 
tion between the poet and his time and _ the 
unavoidable triumph of death. Especially worthy of 
mention in this connection is piece no. III, whose 48 
verses form a reminiscence of the Mu‘allaka of his 
‘Amiri predecessor on all levels, including those of 
style and the use of metaphors and comparisons; the 
central episode, that of the wild cow and her calf 
devoured by wolves, is identical in both poets. More- 
over, Ibn Sallam places him at the side of Labid in the 
company of al-Shammakh b. Dirar and of Abu 
Dhu?ayb al-Hudhalli in the third class of fuhul (Tabakat 
fuhil al-shu‘ar@, Cairo 1974, 123). The main con- 
tribution of this mediocre satirist—he was in actuality 
mughallab, i.e., defeated in the verbal jousts—apart 
from his animal descriptions (his description of the 
horse, al-Dhahiz, Hayawan, i, 330) and his tribal 
poetry resides in the strongly marked expression of the 
poetry of the mu‘ammariin. In his collection, it has a 
depth and thematic variety rarely equalled. His 
poetry is in fact dominated by death and by his 
weariness in having to continue living when his dear 
ones, his seven brothers and the great men of his 
tribe, have departed and he has to take over their 
memory. The vocabulary of recollection frequently 
recurs in his poems; he recalls his carefree youth, the 
bacchic gatherings, his lives and the encampments of 
his tribe in the Faladj which he can never see again. 
Bibliography: Maria Nallino, al-Nabigah al-Ga‘di 
e le sue poesie. I. Notizie biografiche, in RSO, xiv (1934), 
135-90, 380-423; eadem, Le Poesie di an-Nabigah al- 
Gadi: raccolta critica dei testi, traduzione e note, Rome 
1953; Blachére, HLA, index; Sezgin, GAS, ii. 245- 
7, ix, 274; Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, 
Leiden 1966, ii, 455-6; Tabari, iii, 2397 (notice); 
Dhahabi, Styar a‘lam al-nubala?, Beirut 1405/1985, 
iii, 177-8, and partly unpubl. bibl. cited; ‘Ukbari, 
Tibyan, Cairo 1355/1936, index; Ibn Sa‘id al- 
Andalusi, Nashwat al-tarab ft ta°rikh djahiliyyat al- 
“Arab. ‘Amman 1982, 441; Hibat Allah al-Hilli, a/- 
Manakib al-mazyadiyya, ‘Amman 1984, 142-3; Nasr 
b. Muzahim, Wak‘at Siffin, Cairo 1401/1981, 553; 
Khalil Aba Dhiyab, al-Nabigha al-Dja‘di hayatuh wa- 
shiSuh, Beirut-Damascus 1407/1987. (A. Arazt) 
NABITA, (a.). a term of Classical Arabic which 
means in particular ‘‘rising generation’’, but one 
which today has acquired the pejorative sense of ‘‘bad 
lot, rogue’’ which the plural nawabit and the expres- 
sion nabitat sharr previously possessed. These mean- 
ings were noted by the mediaeval lexicographers, but 
one finds in Ibn al-Nadim a section (Fihrist, ed. Cairo, 
255-7, ed. Tadjaddud, 229-31) devoted to the 
mutakalimi ‘l-mudjbira (see DJABRIYyYA] and to the 
nabitat al-hashwiyya, amongst whom the main exponent 
was allegedly Ibn Kullab {¢.v. in Suppl.], whilst al- 
Zamakhshari specifies (Asas al-balagha, s.v.) that the 
nabita/nawabit are the Hashwiyya. This last author be- 
longed to the Mu‘tazili school, and it is precisely in an 
ardent exponent of 7‘tizal [see Mu‘TaziLa] that the 
Nabita are denounced with the greatest vigour, sc. al- 
Dyjahiz, who has left behind an opusculum called 
Risala fi ’l-Nabita (see Ch. Pellat, La ndbita de Djahiz, 
in AIEO Alger, x [1952], 302-25). For al-Djahiz, the 
term applies essentially to the Hanbalis [see AHMAD B. 
HANBAL], whom he stigmatises as adherents of the 
Umayyads (the risala has the alternative title of Risala 
ft Bant Umayya), denouncing the veritable cult which 
they have built up around the memory of Mu‘awiya 
(see Pellat, Le culte de Mu‘awiya, in SI, vi [1956], 53-6). 
He further condemns their use of kalam (gq. v.] for com- 
batting the Mu‘tazila, and the different points in their 
doctrine, sc. the created Kur’dn, a refusal to 
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anathematise tyrants, tadjwir (the attribution to God 
of evil actions as well as good ones), anthropomor- 
phism and determinism, these last two articles of faith 
clearly pinpointing their impiety. 

Ibn Kutayba, for his part, avoids all links with the 
Hanbalis but castigates the extremist traditionists who 
behave in a disordered fashion and are called ‘‘some- 
times Aashwiyya, nabita or mudjbira, and sometimes 
djabriyya’’ (Mukhtalif al-hadith, 96, tr. G. Lecomte, §§ 
108-9). Because of their predilection for the 
Umayyads, there is a tendency to link the Nabita with 
the ‘Uthmaniyya, but these last, like the SAlids, re- 
jected the dynasty founded by Mu‘awiya. On the 
other hand, against the partisans of ‘SAIi, they 
recognised the caliphate of ‘Uthm4n and, through 
that, those of his two predecessors (cf. Lecomte, Jén 
Qutayba, Paris 1965, p. XXIII, 336-41, who appears 
to follow I. Goldziher (in Muh. St., ii, 119-20), who 
mistakenly makes the equation ‘Uthmaniyya = par- 
tisans of the Umayyads). 

Bibliography: On the mss. and edition of the 
Risala fi ’l-Nabita, see Brockelmann, S I, 242, no. 7, 
and Pellat, Nouvel inventaire, in Arabica, xxxi (1984), 
151, no. 162. In addition to the references given in 
the article, see further A. Khalid, Shakhsiyyat wa- 
tayyarat, Sousse 1970, 236-40; Rashid Rida, in 
Manar, vii (1904-5), 620-4; C.E. Bosworth, Al- 
Magrizi’s “Book of Contention and Stnife’’, JSS 
Monographs no. 3, Manchester 1980, 38-40; and 
Bibl. to HASHWIYYA. Starting from the mention, by 
al-Farabi, of the nawabit who are, grosso modo, the 
opposition, Ilai Alon has been led to analyse the 
concept expressed by the term, not only by the 
author of al-Madina al-fadila, but additionally in the 
works where it figures, from the time of al-Djahiz 
onwards; see his Farabi’s funny flora: al-nawabit as 
“opposition’’, in Arabica, xxxvii (1990), 56-90. 

(Cu. PEetvat) 

NABOB [see Nawwag]. 

NABULUS, a town in central Palestine, the 
name of which is derived from that of Flavia 
Neapolis built in honour of Vespasian. Its Old 
Testament predecessor was Shechem, which how- 
ever lay more to the east on the site of the present 
village of Balata (the name is explained by S. Klein, 
in ZDPV, xxxv, 38-9; cf. R. Hartmann, in téid., 
xxxili, 175-6, as ‘‘platanus’’, from the evidence of the 
pilgrim of Bordeaux and the Midrash Gen. rb., c. 81, 
§ 3). According to Eusebius, the place where the old 
town stood was pointed out in a suburb of Neapolis. 
The correctness of this identification of the site of 
Shechem has now been completely proved by Sellin’s 
excavations; and this also explains how the old name 
did not as usual drive out the late Greek one. In the 
time of the Arab writers, the name Shechem was long 
forgotten and what they tell us refers to Neapolis- 
Nabulus. 

Nabulus is in a long valley (running form east to 
west) formed by two chains of hills, on the south side 
Garizim, Arabic Djabal al-Tir or al-Kibli (2,900 feet 
high), on the north side Ebal, Arabic Djabal 
Islimiyya or al-Shamalt (3,140 feet high). G. 
Hélscher (ZDPYV, xxxiii, 98) refers the older name of 
Neapolis, Mabartha (Mamortha) in Pliny and 
Josephus, i.e. ‘‘crossing’’, ma‘barta, to the low saddle 
running right across the valley. The town with its 22 
springs is unusually rich in water, which can be heard 
running everywhere and produces a very luxuriant 
vegetation. Where the road from the south turns 
westwards into the valley there is a well with-the ruins 
of a church. Unanimous tradition since the 4th cen- 
tury A.D. locates here Jacob’s well, and it is 


undoubtedly the same as is mentioned in John, iv, 5. 
About a thousand yards to the north is a building 
where tradition locates Joseph’s grave. 

In the post-exilic period, Shechem belonged to the 
territory of the mixed people of the Samaritans, whose 
capital it became after they had built on the hill of 
Garizim (the Samaritan text of Deut., xxvii, 5, has 
this name instead of Ebal) a temple as a rival to that 
of Jerusalem. They were continually at strife with the 
Jews, and in the end John Hyrcanus in 129 B.C. 
destroyed Shechem and its temple. At a later date, 
this always turbulent people was equally hostile to the 
Romans, which caused Vespasian to attack them on 
Garizim, when a large number were slain. Chris- 
tianity gradually spread in the country and Neapolis 
became a bishopric. The result was that the 
Samaritans now turned their arms against the Chris- 
tians and treated them with great cruelty. After a 
deadly raid by them, the Byzantine Emperor Zeno 
(474-91) had them driven from Garizim and built a 
church there. They wrought still greater havoc in the 
time of Justinian, who punished them with great 
severity and destroyed their synagogues while he 
rebuilt the churches. This finally broke their spirit; 
many of them fled to Persia while others became 
Christians. Their part had been played out by the 
time that Nabulus, with many other towns, fell into 
the hands of the Muslims. 

The notices of the Arab authors about the town are 
very scanty. They know that it was inhabited by 
Samaritans [see saMiRIyyA] and some add that, 
according to the Jews, they are found nowhere else; 
but it should be noted that al-Baladhuri, Fut#h, 158, 
speaks of Samaritans in Filastin and Urdunn. Al- 
Ya‘kubi mentions (Buldan, 328, tr. Wiet, 181), 
Nabulus as a town near two sacred hills with a popula- 
tion of Jews, foreigners and Samaritans. Below the 
town is a subterranean city, hewn out of the rock. Al- 
Mukaddasi says ‘‘Nabulus lies in a valley between 
two hills, is rich in olive-trees and a stream flows 
through it. The houses are of stone and there are mills 
there; the mosque in the centre has a beautiful paved 
courtyard’’. In the Crusading period, Nabulus is 
mentioned as unfortified. On 23 Jan. 1120, an 
assembly of prelates and secular notables was held 
here with the object of improving the morals of the 
Christians. Al-Idrisi mentions the well of Jacob where 
Christ had the conversation with the woman of 
Samaria; a fine church had then been built on the 
spot. The Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tudela (1160- 
73) records that there were no Jews in Nabulus, but 
about 100 Kutaeans (Samaritans), who offered 
burned offerings on the altar on Garizim at the 
passover and on other feast-days. His contemporary 
‘Ali al-Harawi says the Samaritans are very 
numerous. He, as does Yakut, always writes Garizim 
as Kazirim, a corruption which we already have in the 
‘‘Agazaren’’ of the pilgrim of Bordeaux. A terrible 
earthquake in 1202 added to the miseries inflicted on 
the town by the continual wars between Franks and 
Muslims. Under the great Mamluk Sultan Baybars 
[g.2.] it finally passed into possession of the Muslims. 
Yakut remarks on the wealth of water and fertility of 
the district; here, he says, is the hill on which accord- 
ing to the Jews, Abraham wanted to sacrifice Isaac 
(not Ishmael as many of the Muslims say). When 
praying, the Samaritans turn towards Garizim. Al- 
Dimashki says that Nabulus is like a palace sur- 
rounded by gardens; he mentions the pilgrimages of 
the Samaritans to Garizim where they sacrificed 
lambs. The Muslims had a fine mosque in the town, 
where the Kur?an was recited day and night. Accord- 
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ing to Khalil al-Zahirt (d. 872/1467), the area 
included 300 villages. 

During the Ottoman period, and till the time of the 
appearance of the Egyptian commander Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha in the 1830s, Nabulus and the 
Jordan valley to the east remained virtually indepen- 
dent of Istanbul and under the control of local feudal 
lords. During the First World War, the Turks con- 
structed a 37 km./23 mile-long narrow gauge railway 
from Tulkarm eastwards into the hills via Mas‘adiyya 
to Nabulus. 

Nabulus has always been a strongly Muslim town, 
with few Jews and Christians and a very small com- 
munity of Samaritans (161 in the 1931 census), and 
from the 1930s onwards became a centre of resistance 
to Jewish immigration into Palestine; it was there in 
1936 that the first ‘‘Arab National Committee’ was 
founded in the wake of the communal violence at that 
time. Until 1931, Nabulus had been a flourishing cen- 
tre of olive-oil pressing and the manufacture of olive- 
oil soap, but the export of this soap was hit by Egyp- 
tian protective tariffs and the rise of an indigenous 
Egyptian soap-making industry. 

Bibliography: Sellin, in ZDPV, xlix, 295-6, 1, 

205 ff., 265 ff. (on the excavations in the ancient 

Shechem); Holscher, in ibid., xxxiii, 98 ff.; R. 

Hartmann, in ibid., xxxiii, 175; P. Thomsen, Loca 

sancta, 93, 108-9; Robinson, Paldstina, iii, 336 ff.; 

Guerin, Samarie, i, 390 ff.; YaSkabi, Buldan, 328-9, 

tr. Wiet, 181; Istakhri, 58; Mukaddasi, 174; Le 

Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 511-14; Sir 

George Adam Smith, Historical geography of the Holy 

Land, index, s.v. Nablus; The itinerary of Rabbi Ben- 

jamin of Tudela, ed. A. Ascher, 1840, i, 66-8; Yakut, 

Mu‘djam, iv, 724; Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 200; 

Réhricht, Gesch. d. Kénigsreichs Jerusalem, 146, 205, 

411, 684 and passim; Propst, Die geogr. Verhéltnisse 

Syriens und Palastinas nach Wilhelm von Tyrus, i, 55-6; 

Murray’s Handbook, Syria and Palestine, London 1903, 

155-7; Baedeker’s Palestine and Syria’, Leipzig 1912, 

219-23; H.C. Luke and E. Keith-Roach, The Hand- 

book of Palestine and Transjordan?, London 1930, 129- 

30, 206; Naval Intelligence Division, Admiralty 

Handbooks, Palestine and Transjordan, London 1943, 

127, 166-7, 263, 332-3, 342, 369-70; A.-S. Mar- 

mardji, Textes géographiques arabes sur la Palestine, 

Paris 1951, 198-200. 

2 _ (F. Bunt-[C.E. Boswortx]) 
AL-NABULUSI [see ‘asp AL-GHANI B. ISMA‘IL}. 
NADHIR (a., pl. nudhur, Kur’an, LIII, 57), from 

form IV of n-dh-r, with the meaning of warner; 
sometimes also as a verbal noun, e.g. LXVII, 17. The 
plural nudhur is also found in the sense of an infinitive, 
e.g. LXXVII, 6. The term occurs frequently in the 
Sacred Book, where it is even said to be synonymous 
with rasul; its opposite is bashir, mubashshir. Nadhir as 
well as bashir are applied to the prophets, the former 
when they are represented as warners, the latter as 
announcers of good tidings (cf. XVII, 106; XXV, 58; 
XXXII, 44; XLVIII, 8; mubashshir” wa-nadhir"). As 
an epithet it is used especially in connection with 
Noah, the great warner before the Deluge, and with 
Muhammad himself who thereby receives the stamp 
of a second Noah (cf. XXVI, 115; L, 51; LXXI, 2, 
with XXIX, 49; XXXV, 21; XXXVIII, 70; LXVIU, 
26). Sometimes the Kur’n insists on the fact of 
Muhammad’s being only a warner (stra XLVI, 8), or 
his being the first warner who was sent to his people 
(XXVIII, 46; XXXIV, 43). 

The term is found in Aadith apart from the common 
use, known from the Kur?4n, in the curious expres- 
sion al-nadhir al-‘uryan (Bukhari, Rikak, bab 26; I‘tisam, 


bab 2; Muslim, Fadail, trad. 16) with which Muham- 
mad denotes himself when he says: ‘‘Myself and my 
mission are like a man who went to some people say- 
ing: I have seen the army (of the enemy) with my 
eyes, and I am the naked warner’’. Several anecdotal 
stories are told by the commentators in explanation of 
this expression. It is also said, by some of them, that 
in early Arabia, a man who saw an approaching 
danger stripped himself of his clothes and wound them 
around his head in order to warn his tribespeople. 
The meaning ‘‘Nazirite’’, which in several dic- 
tionaries is given to the term nadhir, in the first place 
does not occur in the Kur’an, nor in hadith, nor in 
Lisan al-‘Arab nor in Tadj al-“ariis, it is however, used 
in translations of the Bible. 

Bibliography: Lisan al-‘Arab, vii, 54 ff.; Tag al- 
‘aris, iii, 561-2; Ibn al-Athir, Nihaya, iv, 136; 
Kastallani, ix, 305; Nawawi’s commentary on 
Muslim’s Sahih, Cairo 1283, v, 71. 

_ (A.J. WENSINCK) 

NADHIR AHMAD DIHLAWI (Mawlwi/Deputy) 
(1836-1912), Urdu prose writer, is often described 
as ‘‘the first real novelist’’ in the language. But this 
description presupposes that by ‘‘novels’’ we mean 
fiction dealing with contemporary social themes, more 
or less following Western models (for fiction prior to 
Nadhir Ahmad, and that on other themes, see KISsA 
5. In Urdu. The same article provides information on 
five of Nadhir Ahmad’s novels). 

He was born in a village of Bidjnawr district, not far 
from Dihli, of an impoverished and improvident 
father, who also tried to prevent him from studying 
English. The family moved to Dihli where, at the age 
of nine, he was admitted to a madrasa attached to a 
mosque. He had to support himself by begging and 
working as a servant. In 1847, an injury that he sus- 
tained in a crowd outside Dihli College brought him 
to the attention of the Principal, who was so impressed 
by him that he gave him a scholarship to study there. 
Nadhir Ahmad left in 1854, and began his working 
life as a teacher in the Pandjab. It would appear that 
his early success in his career stemmed, in part, from 
the gratitude of the British authorities for his ‘‘sup- 
port’’. During the Mutiny (1858) he saved the life of 
an English lady, and he was appointed Deputy 
Inspector of Schools at Allahabad. He had already 
begun teaching himself English, and made such pro- 
gress that he was appointed to translate into Urdu first 
the Income Tax Regulations (1861), and then the 
Indian Penal Code. His career thus changed from 
education to finance, and in 1867 he was appointed 
Deputy Collector of Settlements. In 1877 he was 
invited to Hyderabad, and earned a high salary as a 
member of the State Revenue Board. He retired on 
pension in 1883, and returned to Dihli, where he 
remained till his death. 

Nadhir Ahmad’s work as a translator must have 
enhanced his command of language, and his literary 
works indicate an extensive Urdu vocabulary, 
including many Persian, and more especially Arabic, 
words. At the same time, the efforts he had made in 
mastering English must have commended him to 
British government officials. This in its turn encour- 
aged his work as a novelist, though it was only a part- 
time occupation; seven novels spread over more than 
twenty years hardly constitute a large output. 

His first novel, Adir°at al-‘ariis (1869), was written 
for his daughters, as he was struck by the lack of Urdu 
educational material suitable for Muslim girls. Its 
theme is the aptitude of girls for marriage, two sisters 
being contrasted. The manuscript was seen by the 
British Director of Public Instruction for the North 
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eastern Provinces, with the result that it was published 
with the support of the Indian Government, and 
became not only a text book but also a best-seller. 
Equally successful was his third novel, Tawbat al- 
Nasth (1877), the subject of which is a father’s duty to 
give his children moral guidance. Both these two 
books have run into numerous editions for over a hun- 
dred years, and until the end of British rule, they were 
used as set books for the Higher Urdu Examination 
for expatriate Indian Government officials. 

Nadhir Ahmad’s final two novels, Ru?ya-y1-sadika, 
an exposition of the fundamentals of Islam, and 
Aydma, a plea for widows’ re-marriage, rely too much 
on dialogue and discussion. These were important 
elements in his previous novels but had been kept in 
check. All his novels are didactic in aim, as he freely 
admits in his prefaces. This accords with ideas of the 
‘Aligarh Movement, which did not set much store by 
‘‘art for art’s sake’’, and tended to give content and 
meaning precedence over style and form. This is, 
perhaps, the reply to those critics who complain—with 
justice—that the characters in these novels are types 
rather than individuals. Nadhir Ahmad was himself a 
trustee of ‘Aligarh College and a supporter of the 
Movement. 

The language of his novels is generally regarded as 
a model of the Classical Urdu of Dihli—Dzhii ki taksalt 
(literally, ‘‘mint’’) zaban, though some do not approve 
of his use of the colloquial while others think there are 
too many Arabic words. As for the plots, some 
modern critics find that they do not sustain interest 
and are at times thin and unequal. This is the view of 
Muhammad Sadiq (op. cit. in Bibl., 320), but he 
excludes Tawbat al-nasith from this criticism. 

Nadhir Ahmad also wrote theological works: al- 
Hukik wa ’l-fara@id, Idjtihaid and Ummahdt al-umma. 
The last-named is an attempt to answer criticisms of 
the Prophet (no doubt made by Christian mis- 
sionaries) for the number of his wives. This naturally 
gave offence, and unsold copies were publicly burnt 
(Sadiq, 317). 

More recently, his letters have aroused interest. A 
collection of them was published in Lahore in 1963, 
ed. Iftikhar Ahmad Siddiki (see Bzd/.). 

Bibliography: There are many studies of Nadhir 

Ahmad, now acknowledged as one of the great 

Urdu writers. However, Hayat al-Nadhir, by SAlim 

Bilgrami, Dihli 1912, is still a standard reference. 

Among shorter accounts, that in Muhammad 

Sadiq, A history of Urdu literature, London 1964, must 

take pride of place. For the letters, see Nadhir 

Ahmad, Maw “izat-i-Hasna, ed. Iftikhar Ahmad Sid- 

diki, Lahore 1963, with introduction and notes. For 

Nadhir Ahmad’s novels, there are so many editions 

that it is pointless to list them. For further 

references, particularly to place these novels in the 
context of the general history of Urdu fiction, see 

Kissa. 5. In Urdu. (J.A. Haywoop) 

NADHR (a.), vow. This procedure was taken over 
into Islam from the pre-Islamic Arabs and underwent 
modification by the new religion. The idea of dedica- 
tion is associated with the root n-dh-r which is also 
found in South Arabian, Hebrew and Aramaic and to 
some extent in Assyrian. An animal could be the 
object of dedication among the Arabs. For example, 
they dedicated by naghr certain of their sheep etc., for 
the ‘atira feast in Radjab (Lisan al-‘Arab and al- 
Djawhari, s.v.); the dedication, which was expressed 
in solemn formulae, signified that the animals were 
removed from the mundane sphere and placed in the 
sacred one. 

As a rule, a sacrifice was dedicated in order to 


obtain good fortune in a particular respect. The pro- 
mise to dedicate an animal when the herd had reached 
the number of a hundred (of. cit.) had an effect on the 
prosperity of the animals because the word anticipated 
the fact. According to the story, ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
similarly dedicated a son to be slain beside the Ka‘ba 
if he should have ten sons and they grew up (Ibn 
Hisham, 97-8) but for his nadhr 100 camels were 
substituted.—A childless woman could also vow if she 
had a son to dedicate him to the sanctuary (ibid., 76; 
perhaps this story is a literary borrowing). According 
to the hadith of Maymina bint Kardam, her father 
promised to sacrifice 50 sheep if he had a son (Yakit, 
i, 754, Abi Dawid, Ayman, bab 19; Ibn Madja, Kaf- 
farat, bab 18). If a child was sick, its mother could 
dedicate it by a vow as ahmas (from hums [q.v.]) if it 
recovered (al-Azraki, 123, 8 ff.). Escape from every 
difficulty was sought by a nadhr. During a battle, a 
camel used to be dedicated as a sacrifice (al-Wakidi- 
Wellhausen, 39). The traveller in the desert used to 
make a vow on account of the danger (see the verse in 
Lane and Lisan al-‘Arab, s.v.). In distress at sea one 
promised offerings to God or a saint or vowed to do 
something oneself, such as fasting (sira X, 23, 
XXIX, 65; Abii Dawid, Ayman, bab 20; see also 
Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 311). During a drought 
‘Umar vowed to taste neither samn (i.e. ghee), nor 
milk nor meat till the rain fell (al-Tabari, i, 2573, 
12 f.). 

Even if a sacrifice were promised, the vow also 
affected the person concerned, as we see from the fact 
that he had his hair shorn not only on the hadjdj but 
also, for example, when sacrificing after a journey 
(Ibn Hisham, 15, 749; al-Wakidi-Wellhausen, 324, 
381, 429-30; al-Bukhari, Hadjdj, bab 125); for the cut- 
ting of the hair ended, as in the case of the Israelite 
Nazirite, the state of consecration. The vow therefore 
had always more or less the character of a self- 
dedication. This aspect was often quite prominent. 
Ordinary sacred duties such as participation in the 
hadjdj were assumed as a consecration by nadhr (stra 
XXII, 30) at which special obligations were assumed 
e.g. to go to the sanctuary on foot, or barefooted (al- 
Bukhari, Djaza? al-sayd, bab 27; al-Tirmidhi, al-Nudhir 
wa ’l-ayman, bab 17). The sacred condition of 1t#kaf 
was assumed as a nadhr; thus before his conversion 
“Umar vowed to make a nightly 7‘tkaf in the Meccan 
sanctuary (al-Bukhari, Maghdazi, bab 54; Ayman, bab 
29). Such a vow to separate oneself from everyday life 
in some special way was very frequent among the 
ancient Arabs; for Labid (17, 17) compares an 
antelope buck alone among the bushes to one fulfilling 
his vow (kadi “l-nudhur). 

This isolation had the definite object of spiritual 
concentration and strengthening the soul and thereby 
influencing the deity. Abstinence was therefore prac- 
tised in preparation for great deeds, especially in war. 
The Arabs ‘‘touched no perfume, married no woman, 
drank no wine and avoided all pleasures when they 
were seeking vengeance, until they attained it’’ 
(Hamasa, 447, v. 5 schol.); avoidance of wine (Hama- 
$a, 237, v. 4 ff.) and women (Kitab al-Aghani*, xv, 161, 
154) is specially mentioned. These abstentions like the 
hadjdj rites and the i‘t:kaf are also the objects of a nadhr. 
The form of this vow is for example ‘‘wine and 
women are haram to me until I have slain 100 Asadis’’ 
(Aghani, viii, 68, 765). A definite term may be fixed, 
such as drinking no wine for 30 days in order to obtain 
vengeance (Kays b. al-Khatim, ed. Kowalski, iv, 28). 
Forms of abstention are not to eat meat, not to wash 
the head, so that the djandba is not removed (Aghani, 
ix, 149, 7141, xiii, 69, 766; Ibn Hisham, 543, 980; 
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Hudhailitenlieder, ed. Wellhausen, no. 189), not to 
anoint oneself (al-Wakidi-Wellhausen, 201). Refrain- 
ing from meat, wine, ointment, washing and sexual 
intercourse are mentioned together (Aghani, vi, 99, 
297, viii, 68, 266; Ibn Hisham, 543; al-Wakidi- 
Wellhausen, 73, 94). There is also evidence of com- 
plete fasting (al-Wakidi-Wellhausen, 105, 402). The 
abstentions, the offering and the deed to be done form 
the content of the nadhr. It is said: nadhartu ‘ala nafsi 
and nadhartu mali (al-Djawhari and Lisan al-‘Arab, s.v.) 
as well as nadhara dam* fulan (‘Antara, 21, 84; [bn 
Kays al-Rukayyat, 52, 5). After a wish has been 
fulfilled a vow of gratitude may also be taken (al- 
Wakidi, 290). 

The consecration placed the person making the vow 
in connection with the divine powers, the nadhr was an 
‘ahd (stra IX, 76, XX XIII, 27 XLVIII, 10), whereby 
he pledged himself. A neglect of the nadhr was a sin 
against the deity (Imru? al-Kays, 51, 10). The sacred 
obligation of living made this a nadhr or (synonymous) 
nahb, which one should fulfil (kada), instead of wander- 
ing aimlessly (stra XXXIII, 23; al-Wakidi, 120; 
Labid, 41, 1; Kumayt, Hashimiyyat, ed. Horovitz, 4, 
48). The importance of the binding pledge gradually 
becomes more prominent (cf. Lisan al-‘Arab, where 
nadhara is explained by awdjaba, ironically Asma“yyat, 
7, 2); the emphasis on the material dedication 
gradually became less. The abstinences mentioned 
receive their importance on the one hand from works 
meritorious to the deity, on the other from the unplea- 
sant deprivations, by which the person taking the vow 
disciplines himself. Both points of view are seen in the 
examples quoted. The releasing of slaves or divorcing 
of wives often form the subject of a kind of vow by 
which a man pledges himself under certain condi- 
tions. A man may also vow to sacrifice all his camels 
if he is lying (Hamasa, 667, v. 3). The strict obligation 
inherent in the nadhr makes it closely related to the 
oath [see KasaM]. 

One can also bind one’s family by a vow. A mother 
swears not to comb her hair or to seek shade until her 
son or daughter fulfils her wish (Aghanz, xviii, 205, 


2205; Ibn Hisham, 319, ii, 90). The strength of this ‘ 


kind of ‘‘conjuration’’ is based on the relationship 


between the two partners. If a dying man vows that . 


his tribe shall slay 50 to avenge him, this binds the 
tribe (Hamdsa, 442-3). There thus arose in Islam the 
problem of how far unfulfilled vows had to be fulfilled 
by the descendants (Muslim, Nadhr, trad. I; al- 
Bukhari, Wasaya, bab 19; cf. Goldziher, Zahiriten, 80). 

In Islam the vow and the oath are treated together. 
In the Kur’an it is prescribed that unconsidered 
expressions (daghw) in an oath may be broken and 
expiated (stra II, 225, V, 91). The context shows that 
the reference is to vows of abstinence, especially 
relating to food and women. Stra II, 226-7, in con- 
tinuation says that those who bind themselves by ila? 
not to touch a woman should either break the vow 
after 4 months or pronounce the formula of divorce. 
The breach of the oath then requires the kaffara. The 
zthar formula is absolutely forbidden (stra LVIII, 1-5; 
cf. XXXIII, 4); it is a great sin in the eyes of the law, 
while the #a? is not a sin (see Juynboll, Handbuch, 
284 ff.; Sachau, Muh. Recht, 13, 68 ff.). The ‘‘release 
from the oath’’ promised in sira LXVI, 2 refers to a 
vow of continence. The same kaffara holds for a 
broken vow as for an oath. It is probable in this case 
that we have Jewish influence (cf. Mishna, Ndarim) 
but the principle of releasing oneself from a vow by 
doing something else is certainly also originally Arab. 
But with Islam comes the view that nudhur are useless 
because they cannot influence God (al-Bukhari, 


Ayman, bab 26; Kadar, bab 6; Muslims, Nadhr, trad. 2). 
Thus we find fadiths which urge the fulfilment of vows 
as well as those that forbid them. Following hints in 
the Aadiths, we find a systematic division into vows of 
piety (nadhr al-tabarrur), which are intended to acquire 
merit by a pious deed (ta‘a), and vows by oaths which, 
since they are conditioned, serve to incite, prevent or 
strengthen. The latter are called nadhr al-ladjadj wa ’I- 
ghadab. They are deprecated but must be treated like 
oaths. Their matter must not be sinful; according to 
some, such a vow is invalid, according to other, it is 
valid but must be broken. Their matter must not 
already be an individual duty (wadjib ‘ayni). The per- 
son taking the vow must, like him taking an oath, be 
mukallaf and be acting of his own free-will. 
Bibliography: Hughes, A dictionary of Islam, 658; 
Jj. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums?, Berlin 

1897, 122 ff.; W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 

Semites, ed. S.A. Cook, London 1927, 332, 481 ff.; 

Th.W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, 

Leiden 1910, 268-9.; Khalil b. Ishak, Mukhtasar, tr. 

1. Guidi, Rome 1919, 371-83; J. Pedersen, Der Eid 

bei den Semiten, Strassburg 1914, index, s.v. 

Geliibde; W. Gottschalk, Das Geltibde nach dlterer 

arabischer Auffassung, Berlin 1919; D. Santillana, 

Istituztoni di diritto musulmano malichito, Rome 1925, 

i, 212-15; the Aadith material quoted here and A.J. 

Wensinck, Handbook of early Muhammadan tradition, 

s.v. Vow. _ (J. PEDERSEN) 

NADHR at-ISLAM, Kani, Kazi Nazrul Islam, 
(1899-1976), revolutionary Bengali poet, and the 
greatest Muslim contributor to modern Bengali 
literature. 

He was born on 24 May 1899 to Kadi Fakir Ahmad 
and Zahida Khatin of Gurdliya, a village in the 
district of Burdwan in what is now the Indian pro- 
vince of West Bengal, to which his ancestors had mov- 
ed from Patna in the reign of the Mughal emperor 
Shah ‘Alam. As the title of Kadi denotes, his ancestors 
were judges in the Muslim administration. His father, 
a lover of Persian and Bengali poetry, died while 
Nadhr al-Islam was only eight years old. He had a 
miserable childhood, which explains why he was 
nicknamed Dukhi Miyan (‘‘the unhappy one’’). He 
had his primary education in the village maktab, 
reading Kur?n, Arabic and Persian, and taught there 
for a year. He then joined the village Leto (folk drama) 
group for about three or four years, composing songs 
and plays. Thereafter, he moved to the nearby town 
of Asansol and worked there at a bread shop. His 
talents attracted the attention of a Muslim police of- 
ficer, who got him admitted to the high school in his 
village in the district of Mymensingh, now in 
Bangladesh; a year later, he moved to study in Burd- 
wan. Before he could appear for the matriculation ex- 
aminations, he joined the army in 1917 at the age of 
18, influenced by one of his teachers who was a 
member of the revolutionary Djugantar Party. The 
idea was that the military training thus acquired could 
be used later in the anti-British struggle. He was 
posted at Karachi as part of the 49th Bengali Regi- 
ment with a rank of havildar (sergeant) quarter- 
master. 

Nadhr al-Islam’s first published poem, Mukti 
“Release’’, sent from Karachi, appeared in the July- 
August 1919 issue of the Calcutta journal Bangzya 
Musalman Sahitya Patrka, organ of the Bangiya 
Musalman Sahitya Samiti (BMSS), a literary plat- 
form established by Bengali Muslim writers and poets 
who were not taken seriously by the Hindu- 
dominated Bangiya Sahitya Parishad (Bengali 
Literary Academy). His first short story in print, 
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Bhanduler Atamkatha (‘Autobiography of a vaga- 
bond’’), believed to be his own story, was also pub- 
lished the same year by a Calcutta Muslim journal, 
Sawghat. During his military days, Nadhr al-Islam 
wrote two short story collections, Baythar Dan (‘‘Gift of 
pain’’), in which he was influenced by the Communist 
Revolution in Russia, and Rikter Bédan (‘‘Open 
pain’’), consisting of love stories, mainly tragic. 
While in Karachi, Nadhr al-Islam befriended a Pan- 
djabi mawlawi in his regiment who taught him Persian 
and helped him translate selections from Hafiz 
Shirazi’s Rubd‘iyyat into Bengali. These were pub- 
lished in various magazines and later completed and 
collected as Rubd‘iyyat-i Hafiz (Calcutta 1930). He 
continued this interest into the 1930s and translated 
the RubaYyyat of Umar Khayyam, published in book 
form in 1960. 

With the end of the First World War, Nadhr al- 
Islam’s regiment was disbanded in March 1920. He 
returned to live in Calcutta and became closely 
associated with the BMSS, where his friends persuad- 
ed him not to seek government employment but to 
promote his literary potentialities. It was a time of 
great turmoil with the Non-Cooperation and Khilafat 
movements raging in India against the British colonial 
rule. The BMSS’s Muzaffar Ahmad, later founder of 
the first Communist Party in India, proved a vital fac- 
tor in Nadhr al-Islim’s evolution as the first poet of 
avowedly Communistic inspiration in Bengal, if not 
in India. He soon took to political journalism and 
joined in July 1920 a daily evening paper, Nawa Djug 
(‘‘New era’’) as a co-editor with Muzaffar Ahmad. 
The government imposed various fines on the radical 
paper until its financier, A.K. Fadl al-Hakk, a promi- 
nent Calcutta lawyer, advised the editors to tone 
down its anti-British line. This prompted Nadhr al- 
Islam to quit the paper in December 1921. Two 
months later he returned to the paper for a short 
while. His editorials were collected in a book, 
Djugabani (Calcutta 1922) which was promptly pro- 
scribed by the government. 

Nadhr al-Islam, popularly called ‘‘Nadhrul’’, 
became the poet of the Swaradj (freedom) era, just as 
Tagore was the poet of the Swadéshi days when the 
emphasis was on self-reliance and use of local pro- 
ducts. He wrote the immortal song of the Swaradj 
movement, Bhangar Katha (‘‘Story of destruction’’), 
which was a forerunner of Bidrahi. It was banned by 
the British, but people sang it from thousands of plat- 
forms throughout the years of the national struggle 
right up to 1947. Many of Nadhr al-Islam’s earliest 
published poems are on Islamic themes, like Kurbanit 
(‘‘Sacrifice’’), Muharram, Shajt al-‘Arab (an address by 
a Bengali soldier to ‘Irak about the common slavery 
of his country and ‘‘the land of the great martyrs’), 
and Fatiha dawazdahum (on the Prophet’s birthday). 
He also wrote poems in praise of Muslim leaders like 
Mustafa Kemal, Enwer Pasha, Sa‘d Zaghlil and 
Muhammad SAIi. 

In December 1921, Nadhr al-Islam composed his 
immortal poem Bidrdhi (‘‘The rebel’), which express- 
ed the popular mood of rebellion against British rule. 
It was an event in the literary and political life of 
Bengal and was warmly received in all parts of the 
country. It established him as a great Bengali poet, as 
a result of which he was often called Bidrohi Kabi (‘‘the 
rebel poet’’), an apt description of the first phase of 
his literary life. 

Nadhr al-Islam served the daily Sébak for two 
months in the summer of 1922 before launching his 
own bi-weekly Dhimketé (‘‘Comet’’) on 12 August 
1922, ‘‘first and foremost to demand the full and com- 


plete independence of India’’, as one of its editorials 
said. The first issue came out with a revolutionary 
poem bearing the same title, Dhumkété. Soon his mili- 
tant writings and fiery poems landed him into trouble, 
and he was sentenced to a year’s rigorous imprison- 
ment in January 1923 on charges of sedition. The 
magazine had to be closed down before he could be 
released in December. 

In April 1924, Nadhr al-Islam married a Hindu 
girl, Pramila, to the dislike of both Hindus and 
Muslims. A year later he participated in the founda- 
tion of the (pro-Communist) Labour Swar4dj Party of 
the Indian National Congress (subsequently the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party) and became the co- 
editor of its weekly organ Langal (‘‘Plough’’). Its first 
issue appeared on 25 December 1925. He published 
in Ldangal a series of sarbahara (‘‘have-nots’’) poems, 
each with a sub-title like ‘‘God’’, ‘‘Man’’, ‘‘Sin’’, 
‘Prostitute’, ‘‘Woman’’, ‘‘Workers’’, etc. These 
were the first such poems in Bengali in honour of the 
proletariat. He sang for the rights of the poor, equali- 
ty of men and women and proclaimed revolt against 
orthodoxy. Langal later changed its name to Ganabani 
in September 1926 to become the first professed organ 
of Marxism in India. Nadhr al-Islam was the first to 
translate the Communist Internationale into Bengali, 
but he never became a member of the Communist 
Party because political polemics did not interest him. 
He was considered to be the leader of the rebel Kallél 
group of writers who challenged the existing literary 
norms and moral values of the Bengali educated élite. 

The 1920s were Nadhr al-Islam’s most productive 
years. He produced a large number of collections of 
poems, essays, plays, short stories and novels, in- 
cluding poems and plays for children. His collection of 
poems, Pralay shikha (‘‘Flame of destruction’), pub- 
lished in 1930, was found by the authorities to be 
preaching sedition. The publisher was sentenced to 
two years’ jail, while Nadhr al-Islam was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment. He was released, how- 
ever, before reaching jail as a result of the Irwin- 
Gandhi pact in March 1931. 

Nadhr al-Islam was far from being financially well- 
off with his prose and poetry until 1928 when he was 
introduced to HMV, a British gramophone company. 
His songs were sung first by professional artists, then 
by himself. He took expert lessons in music and was 
soon employed by HMV as a music composer. Now 
in his second and last literary phase, Nadhr al-Islam 
softened his militant approach and wrote sweet love 
and devotional songs and ghazals which were produced 
by various gramophone companies. Two of his 
stories, Widdyabati and Sapéra, were filmed. He acted 
as a music director of an Urdu film, Cowrangi. He also 
wrote plays and composed their music. Towards the 
end of the second phase, he again started writing 
Muslim songs for the record companies. These in- 
clude Hamd and Na‘t, poems and songs in praise of 
Allah and the Prophet respectively, Marthiyas [q.v.] 
(elegies, especially of the Imam Husayn), as well as 
songs for Muslim festivals. During his editorship of 
the revived Nawa Djug (1940-2), he wrote many songs 
and poems dedicated to Muslims. He also wrote Hin- 
du devotional songs like Bhadjans and Kirtans. He 
makes frequent use of Hindu mythology in his poetry. 
It has been estimated that Nadhr al-Islam composed 
about 3,500 songs, out of which about 2,500 are large- 
ly difficult to trace. 

Nadghr al-Islam’s luck proved to be brief. His 
second son Bulbul (born 1926), to whom he was 
highly attached, died suddenly in May 1930. He 
never recovered from the shock of Bulbul’s death, and 
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with it ended his apparent atheism. Henceforth, his 
work was marked by a new seriousness and sadness. 
He became increasingly preoccupied with dubious 
Tantric (Hindu occult) practices, yearning to 
establish communion with Bulbul. In the later phase 
of his life, a return to Islam is visible, with repentence 
and a confession of sinfulness. He also started to write 
a biography of the Prophet in verse. This incomplete 
work was later published as Mari Bhaskar (‘‘Moon of 
the desert’’) (Calcutta 1957)). 

Nadhr al-Islam returned to political journalism in 
1940 when Nawa Djug was re-published, again with 
him as its editor. In the same year, his wife was 
paralysed and remained so until her death in 1964. 
Soon he too was totally crippled on 9 July 1942 by an 
incurable brain disease. Despite local and foreign 
medical attention, he never recovered from his semi- 
conscious condition. He received great recognition 
and tributes during his lifetime. In 1945 he was 
granted by the Calcutta University the Djugatarini 
Medal, until then the greatest Bengali literary award. 
The governments of West Bengal and Pakistan 
(Bangladesh since 1971) granted him special pensions. 
In 1976 he was moved to Dhaka, where he died on 29 
August of the same year and was buried with full state 
honours in the Dhaka University campus. 

Nadhr al-Islam is generally placed next only to 
Rabindra Nath Tagore in modern Bengali literature. 
He was fond of using Urdu and Persian words in his 
poems and writings, and introduced ghazal into 
Bengali in 1926. He also started the translation of the 
Kur?’an into Bengali verse, but the work was never 
completed. His translation of the last (30th) part of the 
Kur?’an was published as Kawya Samm parah (Calcutta 
1933). For all his multi-faceted contributions, Nadhr 
al-Islam was basically a poet. He had great command 
over rhyme and metre, using Arabic and Persian ones 
as well as inventing new ones. The basic theme of his 
poetry was to arouse people to struggle for the 
freedom of their country and recover their rights, but 
he had no coherent philosophy to offer. As he said in 
his ‘‘explanation’’ (Amar kaftyat, 1926) he was ‘‘a poet 
of the present, not the prophet of the future’’. 

Bibliography: Nadhr al-Islam wrote poetry, pro- 
se, short stories, novels, songs, plays, books for 
children as well as the translations mentioned 
above. The national bibliography of Indian literature, 
1901-53 (ed. Kesavan and Kulkarni, New Delhi 
1962, i, 94, 120, 193, 220) lists 35 works by him, 
but the National Library of India at Calcutta has on 
its shelves 77 of his works without taking reprints 
into account. Several attempts have been made to 
collect Nadhr al-Islim’s works; the biggest collec- 
tion, apparently incomplete, is Nadhrul racanawali 
(Dhaka 1984). 

There is a rich literature on Nadhr al-Islam in 
Bengali, published in both West Bengal and 
Bangladesh. Important works include: Azhar al- 
Din Khan, Bangla sahityé Nadhrul, 3rd ed., Calcutta 
1959; Muzaffar Ahmad, Kadi Nadhrul prasangé, 
Calcutta 1959; idem, Kadi Nadhr al-Islam samniti 
katha, Calcutta 1965; Sushil Kumar Gupta, Nadhrul 
éarit manas, Calcutta 1960; Saft Dhu ’I-Fikar 
Haydar, Nadhrul Djiwaner sés adhyay, Dhaka 1964; 
Wiswanath Dé, Nadhrul samnti, Calcutta 1970; 
Prantés Catt6padhyay, Kadi Nadhrul, 2nd ed., 
Seoraphali 1973; ‘Ata al-Rahman, Nadhrul kawya 
samiksha, 3rd ed., Dhaka 1974; Gawri Sankar 
Bhattatarya et al., Nadhrul sanga-o prasanga, Calcutta 
1976; Sudhir Randjan Guha, Martaloker Dhimkétu, 
Calcutta 1978. 

Works on Nadhr al-Islam in other languages 
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include: Kazi Abdul Wadud, Creative Bengal, 
Calcutta 1950; Yanus Ahmar, Kadi Nadhr al-Islam, 
zindagit awr fann, Karachi 1967; Basudha 
Chakravarti, Kazi Nazrul Islam, New Delhi 1968; 
Gopal Haldar, Kazi Nazrul Islam, New Delhi 1973; 
Serajul Islam Choudhury, Introducing Nazrul Islam, 
Dhaka 1974. Shorter accounts of his life and literary 
career are found in S.P. Sen (ed.), Dictionary of na- 
tional biography, Calcutta 1973, ii, 309-11, and 
Naresh Kumar Jain (ed.), Muslims in India — a 
biographical dictionary, New Delhi 1983, ii, 89 f. 
Selections from Nadhr al-Islam have been 
translated into English and various Indian and 
Soviet languages. These include: Baghi, tr. Daya- 
nand Keshawdas Mansharamani, Karachi 1944; 
Tughyan, tr. Yunus Ahmar, Delhi 1945; Selected 
poems, tr. Kabir Chowdhury, Dhaka 1963; The Rebel 
and other poems, tr. Basudha Chakravarty, New 
Delhi 1974) and The fiery lyre of Nazrul Islam, tr. Ab- 
dul Hakim, Dhaka 1974. 
(ZaFARUL-IsLAM KHAN) 
NADHR MUHAMMAD sb. Din Munamna~b B. 
Djani Muhammad b. Yar Muhammad, the fifth 
great khan of Ma wara? ’l-nahr and Balkh [g. vv. ] of 
the Tukay-Timirid (Djanid [g.v.], Ashtarkhanid) 
family of the Djatid line of Cingiz Khan. Nadhr 
Muhammad was born in 1000/1591-2, probably at 
Khargird in eastern Khurasan to a descendant of 
ingiz Khan and the daughter of a Ridawi shaykh 
from Mashhad. He was given an appanage at Balkh 
ca. 1015/1606-7 during the khanate of his uncle Wali 
Muhammad. For thirty-five years, until] Sha‘ban 
1051/November 1641 when he succeeded his brother, 
Imam Kuli Khan, as grand khan at Bukhara, he 
governed a region south of the Amu Darya corre- 
sponding to what is today northern Afghanistan, 
including Badakhshan. He died at Simnan while 
making the hadjdj on 29 Djumada al-Thani 1061/19 
June 1651. ; 
During his tenure, Balkh witnessed its last 
florescence as a great urban centre. Art, architecture, 
and literature all blossomed under Nadhr Muham- 
mad’s sponsorship. His most important act of 
patronage was commissioning the universal history 
Bahr al-asrar ft manakib al-akhyar which is the only 
detailed account of the rise of the Tukay-Timirid 
family. Its author, Mahmid b. Amir Wali, credits 
him with some twenty-five major building projects, 
including several hunting lodges, a palace complex, a 
congregational mosque, several cahar baghs, a madrasa 
with a 2,000 volume library and four lecture halls, 
and several hydraulic works. (Bahr al-asrar, vi/4, 
passim but esp. fols. 213a-216a). 

Bibliography: Mahmud b. Amir Walt, Bahr al- 
asrar fi manakib al-akhyar, vi/4, India Office Library 
ms. 575, London; Iskandar Beg Munshi, Tarikh-1 
‘alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, ed. Tradj Afshar, 2 vols. Isfahan 
n.d.; Inayat Khan, The Shah Jahan Nama of ‘Inayat 
Khan, tr. A.R. Fuller, edited and completed by 
W.E. Begley and Z.A. Desai, Delhi 1990; B.A. 
Akhmedov, Istor'ya Balkha (XVI-pervaya polovina 
XVITI v.) (“A history of Balkh from the 16th to the 
first half of the 18th century’’), Tashkent 1982. 

_ (R.D. McCuesney) 

NADIM (a.) ‘‘drinking companion’? and, by 
extension, friend, courtier (or confidant) of 
kings or of wealthy persons; his function is to 
entertain them, eat and drink in their company, play 
chess with them, accompany them in hunting and 
participate in their pastimes and recreations. 

Lexicography (LA, xvi, 50 f.; TA, ix, 74; the Con- 
cordance of Ancient Arabic Poetry, edited by A. 
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Arazi, contains more than 90 references to nadim) and 
mediaeval Arabic literature (which includes, among 
other literary forms, a special branch of anthologies 
devoted to drinking, feasting and pleasure; see Bzb/.) 
supply an etymological explanation according to 
which the term nadim (pl. nidam, nudama?, nudman; 
sing. nadman and pl. nadama are also encountered) 
would be derived from the verb nadima ‘‘to regret’’. 
Writers (e.g., Kushadjim, Adab al-nadim, ed. Cairo, 3; 
al-Kayrawani, al-Mukhiar min kutb al-surir, 136; and 
the bibliographical sources noted above) disagree as to 
the reason for this ‘‘regret’’: does the friend of the 
nadim, or his master, regret the fact that the convivial 
experience, enjoyed in the company of the nadim, 
must come to an end, or, on the contrary, does the 
nadim regret indiscretions, of deed or of word, which 
he has committed while in a state of intoxication? This 
disagreement reveals the artificial nature of the false 
etymology proposed by mediaeval authors. The nadim 
already appears in accounts relating to the pre-Islamic 
period, such as the account concerning al-Farkadan, 
the two nadims (nadmans) of the Arab prince Djadhima 
al-Abrash [q.v.]. His court, situated at Hira, was 
dominated and influenced by that of the Sasanids. 
However, the style and the vocabulary of these Arabic 
accounts are the handiwork of writers of the Islamic 
period. These texts may be of assistance in clarifying 
the origin of the nadim concept (see below, the Persian 
influence), but not the etymology of this term. 

However the term mu‘akara, denoting the action of 
two or more friends who drink together, is an ancient 
Arabic word dating back to the pre-Islamic period. 
This term presents the mutual aspect of the verbal 
form III “akara and the noun of action mufa‘ala; the 
same applies to the action of the nadim, which is 
munddama = ‘‘drinking together’, as muanasa, 
mudjalasa, mula‘aba and musamara refer to the activities 
of courtiers in the court and elsewhere, which will be 
examined in the course of this article. The Arabic lex- 
icographers (LA, vi, 8-9top; TA, ii, 414) explain that 
the term mu‘akara is derived from ‘ukr (which also 
resembles ka‘r, having the same or almost the same 
sense), meaning ‘‘the bottom of a glass or a cup’’; the 
action in question would thus consist of draining the 
cup to the dregs. Mu‘akara, in the sense of a meal 
taken with friends, is explained, however, as deriving 
from the ancient Arab custom of competing in 
generosity with rivals, all being members of the same 
tribe. Each, in turn, attempts to outdo the others in 
slaughtering camels (by cutting the veins of the lower 
limbs) and distributing the meat to the people of the 
tribe. Mu‘akara thus possesses two senses at once: 
eating and drinking, in other words, a meal and wine. 
But the question then arises as to why there should be 
two different etymologies for the two senses. It is evi- 
dent that the explanation linking mu‘akara with a com- 
petition of some sort is very revealing as to the initial 
sense which is likewise concealed in the custom of 
munadama; this sense will be elucidated below. 

The concept of munadama, for its part, also in fact 
retains the mutual aspect and the competitive spirit of 
the activity. Certain rules concerning the etiquette of 
the nadim bear indirect witness to the primal impor- 
tance of the competitive spirit in this occupation. The 
rules forbid a nadim to leave the presence of his 
“‘superior’’ (one of the ‘uzama? = the aristocracy, of 
the mulak = kings, ra?is = chief, even ra*s = head, 
assuming that this is not the result of an error on the 
part of the copyist or the printer) after an even 
number of glasses have been drunk. He is permitted 
to leave after an uneven number. It cannot be 
doubted that the authors dealing with this subject 


(see, e.g., Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Fustl al-tamathil, Cairo 
1925, 71) have not succeeded in perceiving the 
significance of this evidence which they copy or refor- 
mulate in terms of the code of etiquette. The explana- 


.tion which they propose is insufficient: ‘‘so that he 


(i.e., the nadim) should leave a remainder...’’ as if the 
uneven number is incomplete and thus encourages the 
nadim to return to his ‘‘superior’’ and resume the 
feast. What we have in fact is an important leap in the 
evolution of etiquette which presents, at the same 
time, an anthropological aspect. It is permissible to 
compete in generosity with an ‘‘equal’’ (nazir) friend, 
of the same social class, in a drinking session. But this 
is not allowed with the sovereign who is the 
“‘superior’’ of the drinking companion. Even in the 
court, an archaic notion of competition has been pre- 
served: in the past (long before the Islamic period, 
apparently), the first glass was reckoned to be the gift 
of the ‘‘superior’’, the second to be provided by his 
companion, the third to be a gift of the ‘‘superior’’, 
etc. But, according to an unstated rule, it is always 
appropriate to let the king win in this supposed com- 
petion (to all appearances, the totality of drinks served 
comes from the king’s cellars). It is for this reason that 
all those who wish to leave must do so after the 
“uneven number’’. 

A similar code of etiquette is found in the Bible, in 
the Book of Esther (i, 8), which attributes it to the Per- 
sian court of the Achaemenids. Here there are three 
types of behaviour appropriate to a feast: (a) drinking 
in free fashion (the text does not specify what this 
means; it emerges from the presence of the two follow- 
ing possibilities), probably in reference to feasts held 
on other occasions, or by other groups, outside the 
royal court; (b) drinking under obligation, because 
the king imposes it (Hebrew: onés = ‘‘one who 
forces’’), with the aim of preventing those invited 
from drinking each to his own taste; and (c) drinking 
according to the code, according to some custom (= 
kad-dath, an expression which has given rise to various 
interpretations, in ancient and mediaeval translations 
and commentaries). This possibility finds expression 
in certain limits which occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion between total liberty and constraint. Obviously, 
there are no exact parallels to be established between 
the ancient Persian court, described in the Bible, and 
that of the ‘Abbasid caliphs (influenced, besides, by 
the Sasanid Persian kings, as will be seen in the course 
of this article), in the Islamic Middle Ages. However, 
there is a certain similarity to be noted between the 
two royal courts. 

The rules of conduct observed by the nadim sym- 
bolise, at least in part, the evolution of ceremonial in 
the courts of Muslim sovereigns. The commensal is in 
effect a special case of the more general concept of 
“companion of the sovereign’’ (sahib al-sultan, 1.¢., 
one who belongs to the entourage and plays a role in 
the service of the sovereign). The diverse activities, 
political intrigues and secrets associated with this 
occupation have been minutely described by Ibn al- 
Mukaffa‘, at the dawn of the development of Arabic 
literature (cf. M. Inostranzev, Iranian influence; F. 
Gabrieli, in RSO, xi, 292-305; Ch. Pellat (tr.), 
Couronne, Introd., 8-10). Mediaeval readers were 
enabled to discover some traits characteristic of 
Sasanid ceremonial in certain sources such as the Tadj 
(‘‘Book of the Crown’’) attributed to al-Djahiz and 
the ‘‘Meadows of Gold’’ (Muridj) of al-Mas‘udi, 
which reflect the ambience in Muslim courts, as well 
as the Persian precedents (cf. Christensen, L ’empire des 
Sassanides; idem, L’Iran sous les Sassanides; Sadan, in 
Studies in memory of Gaston Wiet, 138-9). Certain advice 
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given in the text of the above-mentioned book of 
pseudo-Djahiz, and especially in Kushadjim’s book 
(for example 27-8, giving detailed instructions as to 
how and in the company of whom one may wash one’s 
hands), is formulated in a fashion which suggests that 
the rules of the Persian court were not followed, in the 
‘Abbasid period, with absolute rigour. However, in 
courts situated to the east of the ‘Abbasid empire, 
there is evidence of a more pedantic tendency in this 
respect (see Sadan, in REI, liv, 295, 299: an episode 
at the Samanid court). 

The fact that the Sasanid code served as a model for 
the etiquette of the commensal is clearly attested by a 
series of instructions addressed to the royal nadim. 
While stressing the danger which attends the occupa- 
tion of the nadim, these instructions teach him to com- 
bine opposing qualities and patterns of behaviour: 
serenity and gaiety, or ‘‘the respectable behaviour of 
old men with the joy (mirah, which alternates in the 
texts with mizadh = humour) or urchins’’. A drinking 
companion who is unable to decide, on the basis of the 
gestures and reactions of his master during the 
munddama, which quality would be appropriate to a 
given situation, risks his life (al-Mas‘udi, Murddj, ii, 
155-6 = § 580; Kushadjim, op. cit., 7-8 (cf. addenda, 
supplied by I. ‘Abbas, in ‘Ahd Ardashir, 94-5); al- 
Kayrawani, Kutb al-suriir, (incomplete Damascus edi- 
tion), 289; idem, al-Mukhtar min Kutb al-surur, 136, 
anon., Adab al-mulik ‘ala ’l-sharab, m.s. B.L. Or. 
5314, fol. 2b; anon., Nuzhat al-ashab, ms. Cairo, 
Taymiriyya, Adab-152, fol. 95b). The Arab authors, 
with the exception of al-Mas‘udi, do not mention the 
source of these instructions, which is the ‘AAd Ardashir, 
bequeathed to Arab culture by Persian literature. It is 
impossible to know how many other fragments of the 
Persian code are cited by Arab authors in such a way 
that their origin cannot be identified. Furthermore, 
even when the sources reflect the courtly life of the 
Muslim era, they describe customs influenced by the 
Persian heritage (see D. Sourdel, in REI, xxviii, 121- 
48; only M. Canard, in his magisterial study of com- 
parative ceremonial in Byzantion, xxi, 355-420, further 
stresses the Byzantine influence on the Fatimid court; 
but when he wrote this, Canard lacked additional 
detailed sources concerning the ‘Abbasid ceremonial 
which influenced the Fatimids. Certainly, their court 
rivalled that of their adversaries, the ‘Abbasids, in its 
sumptuous conditions; nevertheless, in an earlier 
period, among the Umayyads, the Byzantine influ- 
ence is discernible (see O. Grabar, in Studies in memory 
of Gaston Wiet, 51-60). 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (loc. cit.) indicates that the role of 
the nadim is exceedingly complicated, and he declares 
his intention of tackling the subject elsewhere (in 
another work, unknown to bibliographers, which 
must have been composed specifically for this pur- 
pose). Al-Ghuzili, Matali‘, i, 182, and al-Nawadji, 
Halba, 25-6, cite a variant version of these remarks of 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and continue to describe in detail the 
rules of conduct of the nadim, as if they were conver- 
sant with this lost work. However, it is quite 
reasonable to see here a later blending of instructions 
belonging to the code of conduct of commensals, 
which these two authors have found elsewhere and 
which they quote (without indicating the title of their 
common source), immediately after the remarks of 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. 

The rules of conduct which the nadim must observe 
envisage all situations which are liable to arise in the 
court and in the homes of wealthy people. The Arabic 
sources advise him to show good taste and perfect 
cleanliness. He should perfume himself, clean his 





teeth, purify his breath by chewing aromatic herbs, 
take good care of his clothing (including under- 
garments), conform to the rules of politeness and 
observe the rules of good manners as determining the 
choice of seat at the table (al-Nawadj1, op. cit., 26; 


- al-Ghuzili, op. cit., 180: according to his rank = mar- 


taba; knowledge of the arrangement of seats in hierar- 
chical terms was a firm requirement; cf. Sadan, in 
REI, xl, 51-70), as well as the manner of sitting, 
posture, drinking (always in moderation; see al- 
Nawadjt, loc. cit.; al-Ghuziuli, foc. cit.; Sadan, in 
Studies in memory of Gaston Wiet, 258-66, 271) and con- 
versation. He must observe table manners during the 
meal (al-Djahiz, Bukhala?, ed. Hadjiri, 67-8, 76-7, 
speaks of table manners known in a certain class of the 
Persian aristocracy, the dahakin, but not observed by 
the purely Arab aristocracy, ah/ al-buyutat (cf. H. 
Kindermann, Sitten, 1964, passim; see_also al-Akfahsi, 
Adab al-akl, Beirut 1986; al-Ghazzi, Adab al-muakala, 
Rabat 1984; Ibn Tilin, K. al-Wala’im, Damascus 
1987). It is thus appropriate that the nadim should be 
one of the zarifs (the ‘‘refined ones’’ described by al- 
Washsh@? in al-Muwashsha; cf. M.F. Ghazi, in SJ, xi, 
40-41; M. Bergé, Aba Hayyan al-Tuwhidi, Damascus 
1979, 55-6), but it cannot be deduced from this that 
every zarif is necessarily a nadim; munadama often con- 
sists of mu’anasa (= maintaining the friendship of 
somebody, participating in a reunion of friends), 
mudjalasa (= being seated in the company of some 
person, or in the company of friends) musamara (= 
keeping company, at night, with one or more friends, 
telling them stories), mula@‘aba (= playing with 
somebody at chess, etc.) and muzdmala (= accompa- 
nying, on horseback, some person setting out for the 
hunt, or on a journey; see al-Mas‘idi, Murtdj, vii, 
108 ff. = §§ 2791 ff., for a summary of the rules). In 
mediaeval courts, it was most often the case that 
poets, adibs (men of letters), singers (Ibrahim al- 
Mawsili and his son Ishak) and even grammarians (al- 
Asma‘1) belonged to the entourage and played the role 
of nadim, dalis, etc. This latter had to have a reper- 
toire of captivating stories and amusing anecdotes, for 
the purpose of entertaining his master. Furthermore, 
it is preferable that he be a man of letters, or a scholar, 
and that he possess poetic and artistic talents. All in 
all, the activities of the nadim reflect the ambience 
prevailing in the courts and literary circles of the 
Islamic Middle Ages and colour in, at least in part, 
the image of the muhadarat (gatherings in the course of 
which the participants converse and exchange infor- 
mation, quotations and stories) of oral adab (q.v.). 
Bibliography: Ps.-Djahiz, K. al-Tadj, Cairo 
1914, tr. Ch. Pellat, Le livre de la couronne attribué a 
Gahiz, Paris 1954, esp. Introd.; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
Fusil al-tamathil fi tabashir al-surur, Cairo 1925 (two 
recent eds., Baghdad 1989 and Damascus 1989); 
Kushadjim, Adaé al-nadim, Cairo 1298/1881, recent 
ed. Baghdad 1990; Raffa’, al-Muhibb wa ’l-mahbib 
wa ‘l-mashmiim wa ’l-mashrib, Damascus 1986, iv, 
273-8 (musharaba) 278-82 (nadim); Washsha’, al- 
Muwashsha, Beirut 1965; Kayrawant, Kut al-surur 
(incomplete edition), Damascus 1969; idem, ai- 
Mukhtar min Kut al-suriir, Tunis 1976; al-Raghib al- 
Isfahani, Muhddarat al-udaba?, Beirut 1961, i, 292-3; 
anon. Adab al-muluk ‘ala ’l-sharab, m.s. B.L. Or. 
5314; Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, Cairo 1923-55, fann 
2, kism 3, bab 5; Nawadji, Halbat al-kumayt, Cairo 
1938, esp. ch. 5; Ghuzuli, Matali< al-budur fr manazil 
al-surur, Cairo 1299-1300/1882-3, esp. ch. 19; A. 
Chejne, The boon-companion in early ‘Abbasid times, in 
JAOS, Ixxxv (1965), 327-35; H. Kindermann, Uber 
die guten Sitien beim Essen und Trinken, Leiden 1964; 
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1977, 129-60; idem, in REI, xl, 51-70; idem, in 

REI, liv, 285-300; M.M. Ahsan, Social life under the 

Abbasids, London 1979, 17, 33, 56, 153; Dj. Sirhan, 

al-Munddama wa ’l-musdmara, Beirut 1981; ‘A.M. 

Hashim, al-Andiya al-adabiyya, Beirut 1982; P. 

Heine, Weinstudien, Wiesbaden 1989; A. Clote, 

Haroun al-Rachid, Paris 1986, 70-9. (J. Sapan) 

AL-NADIM [see IBN AL-NADIM]. 

aL-NADIM, at-Sayyip ‘ABD ALLAH s. MisBAH 
AL-Hasani, (1843-96), radical Egyptian orator 
and propagandist, noted for his daring use of the 
vernacular in print and his caustic journalism, 
endeavouring inter alia to stem European intervention 
and limit the power of the Khedives. He was born in 
Alexandria, and he studied at the mosque of Shaykh 
Ibrahim Pasha. Running away from there, he worked 
as a telegraph officer in Banha, and then later at the 
residence of the mother of the Khedive Isma‘il in 
Cairo. While in the capital he followed courses at al- 
Azhar, and met the leading literati. On his dismissal, 
he pursued various occupations in the Delta, spending 
years as an itinerant versifier (udabatz), entertaining 
village notables, earning the epithet of nadim, ‘‘boon 
companion.’’ On returning to Alexandria in 1879, he 
participated in the secret political society Djam‘iyyat 
Misr al-Fatat/Union de la Jeunesse Egyptienne, a 
group of young intellectuals challenging Riyad 
Pasha’s authoritarian government, but not long after- 
wards he left it to found a more open charitable 
society, al-Djam‘iyya al-Khayriyya al-Islamiyya in 
1879. As head of its school he wrote two plays: al-‘Arab 
or al-Nu‘man, and al-Watan wa-tali< al-tawftk in collo- 
quial. He was forced to leave the school in 1881, 
allegedly at the instignation of Riyad. 

He contributed, in the main anonymously, to 
several newspapers, Hakikat al-Akhbar, Misr, al- 
Mahrisa, and al-‘Asr al-Djadid, the last three belonging 
to Salim al-Nakkash [g.v.], and founded in 1881 his 
own satirical paper, al-Tankirt wa ’l-Tabkit, and then 
al-Ta*if, that became before and during the revolt the 
organ of the ‘Urabists [see SURABI PASHA], for whom 
he had been an early and popular campaigner. He 
pioneered a new, less heavily ornamented style of 
prose in his newspapers, and ventured as far as 
writing entire articles in colloquial Arabic. After the 
collapse of the revolt, accused with others of respon- 
sibility through his speeches for inciting the massacre 
of 11 June in Alexandria, of calling for rebellion, and 
of participating in the burning of the city on 11 July, 
he spent years in hiding. In 1891 he was arrested and 
then released on condition that he leave Egypt. He 
went to Palestine, but in 1892 was pardoned by the 
Khedive ‘Abbas II. Returning to Egypt, he founded 
the satirical magazine al-Ustadh (1892-93), opposing 
the British occupation. Exiled again to Jaffa and then 
Istanbul, Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II [9.v.] thought to 
silence him with a sinecure, appointing him to the 
Education Ministry, and then inspector of publica- 
tions until his death. 

Various selections from his works have been pub- 
lished: Magimi‘at muhdwarat fukahiyya, Alexandria 
n.d.; Kana wa-yakunu, Cairo 1892, 1926; Alexandria 
1893; Sulafat al-nadim fit muntakhabat al-Sayyid ‘Abd Allah 
al-Nadim, Cairo 1896, n.d. (1897?)-1901, 1914 (with 
a biography by Ahmad Samir, 3-23); Makalat ‘Abd 
Allah al-Nadim, Cairo 1909 and Mukhtdrat li-‘Abd Allah 
al-Nadim, Alexandria 1911. al-Masamir, n.p. (Cairo?) 
n.d., a violent satire lampooning the Sultan’s advisor 
Abu ’l-Huda al-Sayyadi, was published after his 
death. Many of his works have been lost, including his 
three diwans of poetry. With his brother ‘Abd al- 


Fattah al-Nadim he published Tahni’a santyya bi ’l- 
afrah al-riyadiyya, Cairo 1310. His zagjal [9.v.], unsur- 
passed by his contemporaries, was innovative, 
inspired as it was by his political fervour. 
Bibliography: ‘Ali al-Hadidi, ‘Abd Allah al- 

Nadim, khatib al-wataniyya, Cairo n.d.; ‘Abd al- 

Mun‘im Ibrahim al-Dastk? al-Djamit, ‘Abd Allah 

al-Nadim wa-dawruhu fi ’l-haraka al-siyasiyya wa ’I- 

idjtima‘iyya, Cairo 1980; Muhammad Ahmad 

Khalaf Allah, ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim wa-mudhakkiratuhu 

al-stydsiyya, Cairo 1956, including the first publica- 

tion of his record of the ‘Urabi revolt; Muhammad 

‘Abd al-Wahhab Sakr and Fawzi Sa‘id Shahin, 

‘Abd Allah al-Nadim, Cairo n.d.; Nadjib Tawfik, al- 

Thair al-‘azim ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim, Cairo 1957; G. 

Delanoue, ‘Abd Allah Nadim (1845-1896)—Les idées 

politiques et morales d’un journaliste égyptien, in BEt. Or., 

xvii (1961-62), 75-119. (P.C. SapGRoveE) 

NADIM, AHMAD [see NEDIM, AHMED]. 

NADIR [see Nazir AL-SAMT}. 

NADIR, Banu ’L-, one of the two main Jewish 
tribes of Medina, settled in Yathrib from Palestine 
at an unknown date, as a consequence of Roman 
pressure after the Jewish wars. Al-Ya‘kubi (ii, 49) 
says they were a section of the Djudham Arabs, con- 
verted to Judaism and first settled on Mount al-Nadir, 
whence their name; according to the Siva Halabiyya 
(Cairo, iii, 2) they were a truly Jewish tribe, con- 
nected with the Jews of Khaybar [g.v.]. This seems 
the more probable, but a certain admixture of Arab 
blood is possible; like the other Jews of Medina, they 
bore Arabic names, but kept aloof from the Arabs, 
spoke a peculiar dialect, and had enriched themselves 
with agriculture, money-lending, trade in armour and 
jewels. 

They were clients of the Aws, siding with them in 
their conflicts with the Khazradj, and entering with 
them into the compact with Muhammad known as the 
Constitution of Medina in 1 a.H. Their most impor- 
tant chief at this time was Huyayy b. Akhtab, whose 
daughter Safiyya became Muhammad’s wife in 7 a.H. 
For a list of Muhammad’s worst enemies among the 
Banu ’l-Nadir, see Ibn Hisham, Siva, 351-2. 

Their fortresses were half a day’s march from 
Medina, and they owned land in Wadi Buthan and 
Buwayra; their dwelling places were south of the city. 

The Banu ’1-Nadir seem to have been in (commer- 
cial?) relations with Aba Sufyan before the battle of 
Uhud. In 4 Rabi< I, owing to difficulties about the 
Banu ’1-Nadir’s contribution to a certain payment of 
blood-money which was being collected from the 
whole Muslim community in Medina, Muhammad, 
who had personally negotiated the matter with their 
chiefs, became convinced of their enmity towards 
himself and suspected them of intending to kill him. 
He decided to get rid of such dangerous neighbours, 
and ordered them through Muhammad b. Maslama 
al-Awsi to leave the city within ten days, under 
penalty of death, allowing them to take with them all 
their movable goods, and to return each year to gather 
the produce of their palm-groves. 

The tribe, having no hope of help from the Aws, 
agreed to leave, but ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy al- 
Khazradji, chief of the Munaftkin [q.v.], persuaded 
them to resist in their fortresses, promising to send 


. 2,000 men to their aid. Huyayy b. Akhtab, hoping the 


Banu Kurayza [g.v.] would also help them, prepared 
to resist, in the face of opposition from moderate 
elements in the tribe. 

The siege lasted about a fortnight, help from the 
Munafikin was not forthcoming, and when the 
Muslims began to cut down their palms the Banu ’I- 
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Nadir surrendered. Muhammad’s conditions were 
much harder than formerly; their immovable pro- 
perty was forfeited, and nothing left to them but what 
they could take away on camels, arms alone excepted. 
After two days’ bargaining, the tribe departed with a 
caravan of 600 camels; some went to Syria, others to 
Khaybar. 

The Banu ’l-Nadir’s booty Muhammad did not 
divide in the usual manner; the land was distributed 
among the Muhddjirtin, so as to relieve the Ansar of 
their maintenance; part of it the Prophet kept for 
himself. 

Sitrat al-Hashr (LIX) was revealed upon the expul- 
sion of the Banu ’l-Nadir. 

From Khaybar, the exiles planned with the 
Kuraysh the siege of Medina in Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 5/April 
627. The treasure of the Banu ’l-Nadir was captured 
by Muhammad in Khaybar in 7 a.H. 

Bibliography: Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, 1 a.u., 

§38, 39, 58; 4.4.H., §10-14; Ibn Hisham, Sira, 652- 

61; Néldeke, Geschichte des Qordns, i, 153; Yakut, 

Buldan, i, 662-3, 756; Wensinck, Mohammed en de 

Joden te Medina, 22, 33 ff., 156 ff.; R. Leszynski, Die 

Juden in Arabien, Berlin 1910; see also the general 

biographies of Muhammad. (V. Vacca) 

NADIR SHAH AFSHAR, ruler of Persia 
(1147-60/1736-47). 

Nadr- (or Nadir-)kuli Beg was born in Muharram 
1100/November 1688 into an undistinguished family 
of the Kirklu (Kirkhlu) clan of the Afshar Turkoman 
tribe, at Dastgird in northern Khurasan, during the 
seasonal migration to winter pastures in Darra Gaz 
district. As a youth, Nadir joined the retinue of Baba 
‘Ali Beg Kiisa-Ahmadli, governor of Abiward, who 
gave him successively two daughters in marriage (one 
bore his eldest son Rida-kuli, and the other Nasr 
Allah and Imam-kuli) and left him his property on his 
death in 1723. In the anarchy that followed the inva- 
sion of Persia by the Ghalzay Afghans, Nadir entered 
the service of Malik Mahmid of Sistan, who. had 
occupied Mashhad. After various intrigues with chief- 
tains of the Afshar and Djalayir Turkomans, Nadir 
formed his own band of raiders and, in alliance with 
the Camishgazak Kurds of Khabtishan (Kaan), con- 
tested control of Mashhad with Malik Mahmad. This 
brought him to the notice of the Safawid heir- 
apparent Tahmasb Mirza who, together with his chief 
supporter, Fath SAli Khan Kadjar, in 1139/1726 
recruited Nadir and his force of some 2,000 to their 
cause. The intense rivalry between the prince’s 
Kadjar and Afshar ‘‘protectors’’ was soon settled in 
Nadir’s favour: Tahmasb had Fath SAIi executed on 
suspicion of plotting against him. Nadir then secured 
Mashhad through treachery; Malik Mahmtid was 
permitted to retire to a cell in the shrine of Imam 
Rida, but was later executed after allegedly instigating 
a revolt. 

The Safawid restoration. Nadir was now 
appointed kuréi-bdshi (guard commander) with the 
honorific Tahmasb-kuli (slave of Tahmasb: the name 
by which, corrupted as e.g., [Tamas] Couli-cam, he 
came commonly to be known in Europe of the time). 
Nevertheless his relations with the indecisive young 
prince—or rather, the prince’s jealous ministers— 
remained strained. After crushing repeated local 
rebellions, Nadir secured Kain on his southern flank 
and prepared to subdue the Abdali Afghans of Herat, 
in his strategic rear, before acceding to Tahmasb’s 
desire for a march on Isfahan. The clash of wills 
stalled effective operations during 1727-8; then in 
1729 Nadir subdued the Abdalis, taking some chiefs 
into Tahmasb’s service, though diplomatically confir- 
ming their leader, Allah-yar Khan, as governor of 


Herat. That same autumn he relieved Simnan, under 
siege by the Ghalzay leader Ashraf, and decisively 
defeated the Ghalzay at Mihmandust, near Dam- 
ghan, on 6 Rabi‘ I 1142/29 September 1729. Ashraf 
evacuated Isfahan after further defeats and fled via 
Shiraz and Lar into Kandahar province, where it 
appears he was killed by a Ghalzay rival, Husayn 
Sultan. Tahmasb was installed in the former Safawid 
capital as sh@h, though clearly on sufferance (Nadir 
married one of his sisters, Radiyya Begum, without 
the shah’s prior consent). 

Tahmasb now wrote to the Ottoman sultan 
demanding the return of the occupied territories. 
Without waiting for a reply, Nadir in 1730 marched 
from Shiraz to defeat Ottoman forces at Nihawand 
and Malayir and recapture Hamadan. By 12 August 
he had recovered Kurdistan and entered Tabriz. In 
July the sultan had declared war on Persia, but 
mutinies and disturbances at Istanbul prevented any 
action being taken. Nadir returned to Mashhad in 
November and the following spring marched on 
Herat to subdue the Abdalis, who had raided up to the 
gates of Mashhad during his absence. After a ten- 
months’ blockade and several reverses, Nadir finally 
occupied Herat; on 1 Ramadan 1144/27 February 
1732 his rebellious client, Allah-yar Khan, was exiled 
to Multan, and 60,000 Abdalis were deported to 
Khurasan. 

During Nadir’s absence, Tahmasb was persuaded 
by his ministers to reopen hostilities on the Turkish 
front. Having appointed his own governor in Tabriz, 
the shah marched on Erivan in the spring of 1731. He 
was outmanoeuvred and forced to withdraw; soon 
afterwards, Ahmed Pasha of Baghdad, having cap- 
tured Kirmanshah, routed Tahmasb’s force near 
Hamadan. The shah retired to Isfahan, and in the 
ensuing peace negotiations regained only Tabriz (10 
January 1732). Three weeks later, at Rasht, the shah’s 
representatives signed a treaty with Russia, by which 
the latter relinquished Gilan; Baki and Darband were 
to be held until Persia had regained her territories 
beyond the Araxes from Turkey. Nadir in a public 
manifesto denounced the treaty with Turkey, 
dismissed many of Tahmasb’s governors, and in 
August arrived in force at Isfahan. Here he convened 
a conference (kingash) of the Kizilbash and leaders and 
persuaded them to depose Tahmasb on grounds of 
drunkenness and incompetence and in favour of his 
infant son ‘Abbas. The ex-shah was sent under guard 
to Mashhad; Nadir now dropped his sobriquet of 
Tahmasb-kuli and adopted the viceregal titles of wakil 
al-dawla and na*tb al-saltana. 

Nadiras regent. Having put down revolts among 
the Bakhtiyari, Nadir pushed through the Turkish 
defences west of Kirmanshah and by January 1733 
was blockading Baghdad. Ahmed Pasha sued for 
terms, but prevaricated until a large Ottoman force 
under Topal ‘Othman Pasha was approaching the 
city. On 7 Safar 1146/19 July 1733, the Turks won a 
pitched battle and recovered Baghdad; Nadir 
withdrew to Hamadan, where within two months he 
had replaced and re-equipped his army. Topal 
“Othman, on the other hand, received none of the 
reinforcements and supplies requested from Istanbul. 
Nadir lured the Turkish army into the defile of Ak 
Darband, north of Kirkik, and on 9 December 
defeated them decisively; Topal ‘Othman fell in 
battle. Nadir, however, threatened by a rebellion of 
Muhammad Khan Balié in Fars, soon raised the 
siege of Baghdad. He marched across Khizistan, 
routed the rebel army, and on 1 February 1734 re- 
occupied Shiraz. 

Returning to Isfahan, Nadir received envoys from 
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Istanbul and St. Petersburg in quick succession. Each 
power was determined not to relinquish its foothold in 
northwestern Persia until the other had first 
withdrawn. The Ottoman envoy was informed that no 
peace was possible until Armenia, Georgia and 
Adharbaydjan were retroceded; the Russian delegate, 
Prince 8.D. Golitsin, was promised a mutual alliance 
against Turkey, and accompanied Nadir on his next 
campaign. Nadir began with an attack on an Ottoman 
vassal, Surkhay, the Ghazi-Kumik governor of Shir- 
wan. After occupying Shamakhi, Nadir pursued Sur- 
khay into his mountain fastnesses and destroyed 
Kumik; he received the submission of Khass Fulad 
Khan, the former shamkhal of Tarkhan, and restored 
him in that office. In November 1734 Nadir laid siege 
to Gandja, assisted by Russian engineers and 
artillery. The fortress held out for over eight months, 
until after Nadir’s defeat of a relief force under ‘Abd 
Allah Pasha K6priliizade on 27 Muharram 1148/19 
June 1735 at Baghaward, near Erivan. Tiflis also sur- 
rendered on 12 August, and Erivan on 3 October, 
after Ahmed Pasha (appointed as successor to ‘Abd 
Allah) sued for peace. Nadir accordingly raised his 
siege of the Ottoman frontier fortress of Kars and pro- 
ceeded personally to settle affairs at Tiflis, the capital 
of the Christian Georgian kingdom of Kakheti-Kartli, 
which had been the Safawid state’s most important 
vassal and buffer in the region. Here he departed 
radically from Safawid precedent in appointing as 
governor the Muslim ‘Ali Mirza, nephew of King 
Taymuraz II, with Safi Khan Bugh4yiri and a Per- 
sian garrison as watchdogs. Taymuraz fled to Cir- 
cassia; later he was reinstated, and his son Irakli 
accompanied Nadir on his Indian expedition. 

Already on 10 March (21 N.S.) 1735 Nadir had 
signed the Treaty of Gandja with Russia, whereby he 
agreed to a defensive alliance and the Empress Anna 
undertook to return Darband and Baki to Persia. 
Though Nadir refused to sign a treaty with Turkey 
unless Russia was also included, it was now evident 
that his recent campaigns had secured Russia from the 
threat of a Turkish advance to the Caspian and had 
freed Persia from both these menaces. Kaplan Giray, 
the khan of the Crimea, who on orders from Istanbul 
had advanced to Darband and appointed governors in 
the towns of Daghistan, then withdrew, and Nadir 
spent the early winter months re-establishing control 
over this strategic region. 

Nadir as king. In January 1736 Nadir presided 
over a national assembly (Adralidy) on the Mughan 
Steppe to which he had summoned army com- 
manders, governors, nobles and ‘u/ama from all over 
his realms. The dignitaries (perhaps as many as 
20,000, and including the Ottoman envoy Gandj-‘Ali 
Pasha) were informed that Nadir, having liberated 
Persia, now wished to retire to Khurasan, and they 
were free to choose a Safawid scion to rule them. Of 
course, all protested that only Nadir should be their 
shah. After a few days, Nadir generously relented, on 
condition that the Sunni faith be adopted in place of 
the heretical ShiI cult introduced by Shah Isma‘il, 
which had caused much bloodshed between Persia 
and Turkey. This was agreed in a document signed by 
all present. The terms of the treaty with Turkey were 
next drafted, including stipulations that the Persians, 
having abjured Shi‘ism, were to be recognised as a 
fifth orthodox rite, the madhhab-i Dja‘fari (i.e. that of 
the Imam of Dja‘far al-Sadik); this was to be accorded 
a place of prayer (rukn) at Mecca, and a Persian amir 
al-hadjdj was to be recognised equally with the Syrian 
and Egyptian leaders of the annual Pilgrimage. Nadir 
Shah was formally enthroned on 24 Shawwal 1148/8 
March 1736. 


Resuming his progress south by way of Kazwin, he 
quelled a pro-Safawid revolt among the Bakhtiyari 
and wintered in Isfahan. Tahmasb and his sons were 
imprisoned at Sabzaw4r. (In 1740, after rumours of 
Nadir’s death arrived from India, they were 
massacred by Muhammad Husayn Khan Kadjar on 
Rida-kuli’s orders; Tahmdasb’s sister—Rida-kuli’s 
wife—committed suicide on learning of this.) 

India and Turkistan. The following spring 
Nadir led a large army against Kandahar, where 
Husayn Sultan Ghalzay, brother of the Invader 
Mahmid, was the last reminder of Persia’s humilia- 
tion. Kandahar capitulated on 3 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
1150/24 March 1738, after a year’s siege; the Ghalzay 
citadel was demolished and the population of the city 
resettled in Nadirabad, a new city built by Nadir on 
the site of his camp. This success marks the comple- 
tion of Nadir’s irredentist and essentially conservative 
campaigns to restore the territorial extent of the 
Safawid empire. His army reinforced with Abdali and 
Ghalzay recruits, he now embarked on an invasion of 
India. Kabul, Djalalabad and Peshawar fell before the 
end of the year, and Lahore on 23 January 1740. 
Nadir’s seventeen-year-old son Rida-kuli Mirza was 
sent back to Mashhad as viceroy of Persia. The 
Mughal emperor Muhammad Shah (g.v.] had by now 
gathered an army reportedly of 300,000 men with 
2,000 elephants and artillery at Karnal, seventy-five 
miles from Dihli. On 15 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1151/24 
February 1739, the Persians decisively defeated this 
force. Muhammad Shah, after a ceremonial luncheon 
with the victor (which followed the traditional eti- 
quette of the Safawid and Mughal courts, the conver- 
sation being conducted in Turki), was escorted to 
Dihli. Here the khutha was read and coins were struck 
in Nadir’s name. On 15 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja/26 March a 
rumour spread that Nadir had been assassinated, and 
in a popular uprising thousands of Persian soldiers 
were massacred. The next day Nadir ordered a 
general massacre and sack of all quarters where his 
men had been attacked, in which perhaps 20,000 
Dihli citizens perished. 

Twelve days later, Nasr Allah Mirza was married 
to a Mughal princess. At a grand darbar on 3 Safar 
1152/12 May, Nadir reinstated Muhammad Shah as 
king of Hindustan, in return for which all lands west 
of the Indus were ceded to Persia. Nadir exacted an 
enormous sum as reparations (at least 700,000,000 
rupees in cash and kind, including the Peacock 
Throne [see TAKHT-1 TAWUs] and the Kah-i Nir dia- 
mond (q.v.]), and declared a three-year tax amnesty 
in Persia. A week later Nadir’s army with its huge 
baggage-train left Dihli for Kabul. After a detour 
south into the desert to chastise the rebellious 
Khudayar Khan, ruler of Sind, they reached 
Nadirabad on 7 Safar 1153/4 May 1740, having lost 
several thousand men and a quarter of the booty in 
crossing the swollen Genab and Kurram rivers. 

During Nadir’s campaigns south of the Hindu 
Kush, Rida-kult Mirza had extended his father’s 
realms in Balkh and the steppes south of the Oxus. 
This had provoked threats from IIbars Khan of 
Kh’adrazm, whom Nadir resolved to punish on his 
way back. Arriving at Herat on 10 June, he crossed 
the Oxus at Cardjiiy late in August, by means of boats 
specially constructed by Indian shipwrights. Abu ’I- 
Fayd Khan of Bukhara resisted in vain; Nadir 
reinstated him as ruler, while annexing all lands south 
of the Oxus. With reinforcements of Ozbegs and 
Turkomans, Nadir set off in October 1740 for Khiwa, 
the army and fleet proceeding parallel along the Oxus. 
The city and several other fortresses were bombarded 
into submission, and IIbars Khan was put to death. At 
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least 12,000 Persians (and ten Russians) were 
liberated from slavery. On 10 December Nadir left 
Kh’adrazm and reached Mashhad at the end of 
Shawwal/17 January 1741. 

Return to the western fronts. During Nadir’s 
Indian expedition, his brother Ibrahim had been 
killed on campaign in Daghistan. In spring of 1741 
Nadir marched to exact vengeance on the Lazgis, who 
had moreover renewed their raids on Georgia. On his 
arrival at Shirwan, the rulers of the Caspian littoral 
(including Surkhay Khan) hastened to make 
obeissance, but Nadir’s attempts to subdue the moun- 
taineers of Avaria were frustrated. The Russians, 
suspecting that he had designs on the northern 
Caucasus, in May 1742 reinforced their base at 
Kizlyar (Kizlar). For eighteen months the Persian 
army suffered Lazgi ambushes, lack of provisions, an 
epidemic, and severe winter weather, but Nadir 
refused to quit; only a message from the Ottoman 
ambassador rejecting his proposals concerning the 
Dja‘fari rite provided him with the excuse, on 15 Dhu 
*|-Hidjdja 1155/10 February 1743, to march south in 
preparation for a new campaign against Turkey. 

During the shah’s passage through Mazandaran in 
May 1741, an unknown sniper had wounded him. 
Later the marksman was found, and denounced Rida- 
kul? Mirza as the author of the attempt. The prince 
was brought to Daghistan and, despite his protesta- 
tion of innocence (which most accounts endorse), was 
blinded. Nadir was grief-stricken. Soon afterwards he 
learned that his vassal in Kh’arazm had been ousted 
and killed by rebels. 

Nevertheless, the suspended hostilities with the 
Ottoman empire were now resumed. Marching via 
Kirmanshah, where he began construction of a large 
fortress and arsenal and reviewed an army of a 
nominal 375,000 men from all over his empire, Nadir 
bombarded Kirkik into submission in Djumada II 
1156/August 1743. Mawsil resisted stoutly; Nadir 
negotiated a truce and, under the aegis of his old 
adversary Ahmed Pasha of Baghdad, visited both 
Shiri and Sunni shrines in ‘Irak. On 24 Shawwal/12 
December, at Nadjaf, he convened a council of 
‘ulam@ from ‘Irak, Persia, Afghanistan and 
Turkistan, to discuss the religious question. In the 
resulting communiqué, all deplored the extremist 
Shi‘i policies of the Safawids, and approved the device 
of the Dja‘fari rite (Suwaydi, 1906 and 1973); 
whether this reflected more the disinterested 
magnanimity of theologians, or Nadir’s prompting 
and his wife’s presents to the shrine, it was doomed in 
the face of popular and political realities. Meanwhile, 
a Persian force that had been besieging Basra was 
withdrawn in December. In order to fund these cam- 
paigns in the west, Nadir had rescinded the tax 
amnesty declared in India and redoubled his exactions 
from the Persian populace. The consequent insurrec- 
tions in his rear were now too serious to ignore. 

Rebellion and disintegration. Pretenders to 
the Safawid throne provided the focus in several disaf- 
fected areas. In Adharbaydjan and Daghistan, revolts 
led by one Sam Mirza were defeated in turn by 
Nadir’s nephew Ibrahim Khan and his younger son 
Nasr Allah in 1743, and in October of that year one 
Safi Mirza, his cause sponsored by the Ottomans, was 
reported to be advancing via Kars. In January 1744 
the Beglerbegi of Fars, Taki Khan Shirazi, a favourite 
of Nadir’s, led a widely-supported revolt; Nadir’s 
forces stormed and sacked Shiraz in June, and Taki 
Khan was blinded in one eye and castrated. In 
Kh’adrazm, the Yomud and Salur Turkomans 
rebelled against Nadir’s appointees in Khiwa, and 


order was restored only in 1745 by the shah’s other 
nephew, ‘Ali-kuli. Despite these dangers, Nadir 
himself had not withdrawn farther east than 
Hamadan, and when in February 1744 he was 
informed of Turkey’s refusal to ratify the treaty, he 
marched northwest and besieged Kars from May until 
early October. Nadir wintered north of the Kura, sur- 
prising the Lazgis and forcing their submission. Next 
summer the Ottoman ser‘asker Yegen Pasha crossed 
the frontier, and in Radjab 1158/August 1745, at 
Baghaward, Nadir repeated his victory of 1735, aided 
by a mutiny in the Turkish camp and the death of 
Yegen Pasha. Nadir again opened peace talks, this 
time without insisting on recognition of the Dja‘fari 
rite. 

Returning to Isfahan in December, Nadir extorted 
funds and punished officials with renewed ferocity, as 
he did at each stage of his return journey to Khurasan 
during February and March 1746. From Mashhad he 
went to inspect the construction of the new treasury at 
his fortress of Kalat [see KILAT-1 NADIRI]. Soon after, 
he set out westward again with an imposing entourage 
to meet the Ottoman ambassador at Kurdan, near 
Sawdj Bulagh (Mahab4d); here on 17 Sha‘ban 1159/4 
September 1746 was signed the treaty with Turkey, 
which essentially restored the frontiers of 1639. At 
Isfahan once more, Nadir again behaved with 
arbitrary cruelty; reports of contemporary Europeans 
confirm that he was widely judged to be deranged 
(Lockhart, Nadir Shah, 258-9). A levy of 300,000 
tumans imposed on Sistan provoked an insurrection, 
to subdue which the shah dispatched ‘Ali-kult Khan; 
on arrival, however, his nephew—learning that he, 
too, had been assessed 100,000 tumans—made com- 
mon cause with the rebels. Nadir left Isfahan for Kir- 
man and Khurdasan, erecting towers of heads 
wherever he halted. From Mashhad he moved first 
against the Kurds of Khabiishan, who had declared 
for SAli-kuli. While encamped near their fortress on 
11 Djumada IT 1160/20 June 1747, a group of his Per- 
sian, Afshar and Kadjar officers, fearing that he had 
already ordered his Afghan troops to arrest them, cut 
him down in his tent. Nadir’s army disintegrated, his 
treasure was plundered and his progeny killed (with 
the exception of a grandson, Shahrukh Mirza). On 27 
Djumada II/6 July, SAli-kuli was raised to the throne 
as ‘Adil Shah. 

Policies and achievements. Nadir Shah 
excelled as a strategist, and is to be credited with res- 
cuing Persia from partition and foreign domination. 
His campaigns against Turkey indirectly benefited 
Russia, and his humiliation of the Mughal empire 
hastened its eventual demise under British suzerainty. 
His career of conquest parallels that of Timur 
(Tamerlane), and even argues conscious emulation: 
e.g., his grandson was named Shahrukh, after 
Timir’s third son, and Nadir removed Timir’s 
tombstone from Samarkand to Mashhad (Lockhart, 
Nadir Shah, 186, 188). He employed freely the tradi- 
tional policy of deporting tribal populations (notably 
Kurds and Afghans, to Khurasan), but this was 
disruptive rather than constructive (Perry, Forced 
migration). He appreciated the advantages of seaborne 
commerce and power, and purchased or built ships 
for both the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf. His 
background was Shi‘1, and his periodic gifts to Shi‘ 
shrines indicate that his declared aim of restoring a 
form of Sunni Islam to Persia was more a matter of 
pragmatics than of conscience (i.e., to facilitate a 
treaty with Turkey, and perhaps as a preparation for 
a greater Islamic empire). His imperious personality 
and ruthlessness ensured obedience even after his con- 
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quests turned sour; but the cumulative effect of his 
reversal of Safawid policies—his confiscation of wakf 
properties and threatened abolition of state Shi‘ism, 
his favouring of (Sunni) Afghans and Ozbegs over his 
original (Shri) Persian and Turkoman Kizilbash 
officers, his unmitigated Raubwirtschaft and arbitrary 
punishment of officials—alienated key elements of 
society whose attitudes and expectations had been 
formed under the Safawids. 
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NADIRA (a.) pl. nawadir, literally ‘‘rare thing, 
rarity’, denotes a pleasing anecdote containing 
wit, humour, jocularity and lively repartee, (nukta, pl. 
nukat; mulha, pl. mulah; fukaha, etc.) of the type which 
has never ceased to be an integral feature of all social 
gatherings, whether intimate or official. 

A taste for this variety of entertainment seems to 
have developed in the ist/7th century in the Holy 
Cities of Islam, especially at Medina, where instruc- 
tion in the art of composing and delivering anecdotes 
[see AL-DJIDD wa ’L-Haz_] began at a very early stage, 
in the same period that saw the birth of schools of 
music and singing, for reasons which have been 
revealed in the above-mentioned article. With the 
arrival of the ‘Abbasids, demand increased; instruc- 
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tion in the art of the anecdote was transferred to the 
cities of ‘Irak, prospering in Basra and most of all in 
Baghdad, where the caliphs, the aristocrats and the 
wealthy merchants maintained entertainers charged 
with the task of distracting them from the cares of the 
world, and felt no qualms about listening to and 
rewarding individuals otherwise known for the gravity 
of their activities, such as al-AsmaZ (d. 213/828 
[¢.v.]), to whom the following admission is attributed: 
“through knowledge, I have received gifts, and 
through pleasantries (mulah) I have attained riches’”’ 
(al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 199; al-Husri, Zahr, i, 160). 

Literature has preserved the names of a score of 
raconteurs from the earliest centuries of Islam; a list 
of them is to be found in F. Rosenthal, Humor, 7 ff., 
and mention here will be limited to those who seem to 
be the best known: Ash‘ab [g.v.], Muzabbid al- 
Madani, Abu ’I-Harith Djummayn, al-Djammaz, for 
example. It is probable that the répertoire of the 
entertainers mentioned in later works was in part their 
own invention, but they also had the opportunity of 
drawing from the dozens of anonymous collections 
which existed in the time of Ibn al-Nadim (end of 
4th/10th century [g.v.]); among these works, some 
bear more or less expressive titles which cannot be 
identified, but a more interesting series presents real 
or fictitious characters around whom a lasting legend 
is woven, such as Abu Damdam, Abt Nuwas, Djuha 
[g.vv.]; another in this line who was to be distin- 
guished much later is Nasr al-Din Khodja [g.v.]. A 
third category of sources is constituted by anthologies 
owed to compilers who, although capable of devising 
their own anecdotes, seem rather to have collected 
here and there material which they reckoned worthy 
of handing on to posterity, to be placed at the disposal 
of future entertainers; among this group are distin- 
guished names such as those of al-Mada’ini, Ishak al- 
Mawsili [g. vv. ], Abu ’l-SAnbas and Abu ’I-‘Ibar [g. vz. 
in Suppl. ]. 

Following a puritan reaction, the copyists, deprived 
of a readership, ceased reproducing these collections, 
which are therefore not preserved in their entirety and 
are not easily reconstructed today, although the 
materials that they contained are to be found in part, 
reproduced and enriched, in later literature. It should 
in fact be stated that the genre known as adab, which 
seeks to instruct and to edify without being tiresome, 
implied on the one hand the insertion into the most 
solemn, even severe, or austere of topics, of anecdotes 
intended to distract the reader and awaken a flagging 
attention, and on the other hand, the choice of wit- 
ticisms and vignettes as an element in conversation as 
a means of impressing others with the breadth and 
versatility of one’s cultural attainments. It is thus 
possible to trace the progress of this corpus of enter- 
tainment which, exclusively oral at the outset, has 
been the object of a specific treatment which can be 
tentatively analysed: collected and put into writing, 
from the 2nd/8th century onward, by compilers anx- 
ious to ensure its preservation and working in parallel 
with the ruwaf [see RAwi]}, with editors of ancient 
poetry and transmitters of historico-literary tradi- 
tions, a mass of anecdotes has constituted a very rich 
source which has subsequently been divided into 
categories and exploited by the authors of works of 
adab, before finally falling back into the oral domain. 

Among these latter authors, some were content to 
make use of the collections at their disposal whenever 
they felt the need to quote a nadira to illustrate or 
enliven a passage considered somewhat tedious, but 
others, and not the least of them, proceeded to the 
stage of synthesis, in the sense that they also used the 


material compiled by their predecessors, added to 
them personal or borrowed elements and in their turn 
compiled special collections intended to enrich the 
general culture of contemporary and future genera- 
tions. One of the most striking examples of such col- 
lections is certainly the Djam al-djawahir of al-Husri 
(d. 412/1022 [g.v.}) which is remarkable for the pro- 
priety of the material assembled. Other authors con- 
centrated their attention on a particular theme and 
collected vignettes which could, if detached from these 
syntheses, have resulted in the composition of com- 
edies. Worthy of particular note are anecdotes con- 
cerning misers (al-Djahiz; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 
463/1071 [g.v.]), al-Bukhala?, ed. A. Matlab and 
others, Baghdad 1384/1964); women (Ibn Kayyim al- 
Djawziyya (d. 751/1350 [q.v.]), Akhbar al-Nisa?, ed. N. 
Rida, Beirut 1964); simpletons (Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 
597/1200 [q.v.]), Akhbar al-hamka wa ’l-mughaffalin, ed. 
‘Ali al-Khakani, Baghdad 1386/1966); blunderers 
(Ghars al-Ni‘ma Ibn al-Sabi? (416-80/1025-87 [see 
AL-sABI’]), al-Hafawat al-nddira, ed. S. al-Ashtar, 
Damascus 1386/1967); etc. A rather specific genre is 
that known under the title al-Faradj ba‘d al-shidda; 
authors whose concern was to show that misfortune 
(al-shidda) is not necessarily lasting and that relief (al- 
faradj) can always be expected, naturally called upon 
all kinds of more or less authentic stories. The creator 
of this genre was said to be al-Mada’ini (135-228/752- 


‘843 [g.v.]), whose collection, entitled al-Faradj bayn al- 


shidda wa ’l-dtk, was reckoned too short by al-’Tanikhi; 
he was followed by Ibn Abi ’Il-Dunya [g.v.]), who was 
an author concerned mainly with the edification of his 
readers, and a kadi named Abu ’I-Husayn ‘Umar b. 
Abi ‘Amr. The master of the genre was nevertheless 
the kadi al-Tanikhi (d. 384/994 [g.v.]) who made use, 
not without criticism, of the works mentioned above. 
(For an overall view of this genre, see A. Wiener, Die 
Farag ba‘d ag-Sidda Literatur, in Isl. iv [1913], 270-98, 
387-420.) 

Proof of the interest taken in the profession of 
raconteur and quite simply in the narration of amus- 
ing stories is to be found in the fact that several 
authors enunciate the rules which should be followed, 
if the narrator is to win success and to be assured, in 
the case of professionals, of a reasonable income. The 
first, naturally, was al-Djahiz who, in the introduction 
to his Bukhala? (ed. Hadijiri, 6, tr. Pellat, 11), wrote: 
““Anecdotes are only truly interesting when one knows 
the characters and can trace them back to their 
sources by establishing a kind of contact with their 
protagonists. If they are separated from their elements 
and their context, then a half of their piquancy and 
originality is suppressed.’’ On the other hand, speci- 
fying the identity of the heroes presented two dangers: 
first, there was the risk of offending them if they were 
still living and, second, the risk of supplying historians 
with invented facts, especially when it was a matter of 
stories concerning eminent persons allegedly 
recounted by equally distinguished narrators, as in 
the cases of SA?isha and of Ibn Abi ‘Atik, related in 
the Bighal (ed. Pellat, §§ 12-13) Bv oA-Djahiz, who 
declares elsewhere that his work on misers would be 
irrevocably damaged by the suppression of anecdotes 
the heroes of which could be recognised and which 
would nevertheless constitute ‘“‘the most important 
and most interesting chapter’’. 

Al-Husri, for his part, gives a series of useful tips in 
his DyamS al-djawahir (7 ff.). First, he observes that a 
“‘tepid’’ anecdote is fatal to the narrator since, being 
neither entertaining nor serious, neither hot nor cold, 
it becomes boring, as is demonstrated by the prover- 
bial saying ‘‘more boring than a mediocre enter- 
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tainer’’. The person telling stories should be sparing 
of gestures, should express himself with elegance and 
eloquence, and display neither violence nor cruelty. 
He should adapt himself to all situations, be capable 
of utilising all his abilities adeptly, and be ready to 
discontinue when he senses that his presentation is not 
appreciated by the audience. As regards the form of 
anecdotes, it is appropriate to conform to the normal 
language of the persons depicted and to avoid the use 
of ‘rab, except when the story concerns scholars who 
generally respect grammar and do not omit the 
endings of words. On the other hand, it is possible to 
make comedy out of the faults committed by the semi- 
educated, who say, for example, radjul mata wa-taraka 
abih wa-akhih. As for the substance, no rule is enun- 
ciated, no advice is given to the composers of anec- 
dotes. It should be said that in principle the materials 
constituting the collections intended for the instruc- 
tion and edification of readers are carefully chosen 
and contain nothing at all indecent, while those 
required only to entertain are very often characteristic 
specimens of obscenity and scatology, such that the 
texts which have preserved them are difficult to 
translate; this applies, for example, to the anonymous 
Nuzhat al-udaba? wa-sulwat al-ghuraba? (mss. B.N. of 
Paris 6008 and 6710). To show that there were all the 
same some decent anecdotes, the following are two 
examples which must have been composed in the 
4th/10th century to illustrate the legendary ugliness of 
al-Djahiz. The first is constructed on a formula of 
which the western equivalent is as follows. A well- 
known woman says to an eminent man: ‘‘You should 
marry me; I would give you a son who would have 
your intelligence and my beauty’’.—‘‘Yes, but sup- 
posing he has your intelligence and my beauty?”’ In 
the Arabic text, it is a slave who asks al-Djahiz to buy 
her and not to marry her. One only lends to the rich, 
and yet it is curious that the latter here occupies the 
same place as Mark Twain in an American version 
and as Sacha Guitry in a French one. In the second 
anecdote, the same al-Djahiz is accosted one day, in 
the street, by a woman who invites him to follow her; 
being of a curious nature, he agrees willingly, even 
eagerly, to join in this game. So he allows himself to 
be led by the unknown woman to the workshop of a 
jeweller, to whom she says only ‘“‘like him’’, before 
leaving hurriedly. Intrigued, al-Djahiz asks the mean- 
ing of this laconic phrase and the artisan replies: ‘‘A 
few days ago, she asked me to engrave an image on 
the jewel in a ring, and because I couldn’t imagine 
what it looked like, she brought you here’’.—‘‘And 
what was this image?’’—‘‘That of Satan!”’ 

The titles of the collections cited in the Fihrist of Ibn 
al-Nadim are presented under the form Kitab Nawadir 
fulan; later, as has been seen with Ibn al-Djawzi and 
Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, it is akhbaér which is 
employed in place of nawadir, perhaps to confer a sort 
of respectability on the documents collected and to 
prepare them to be treated as accounts of historical 
facts, although most often these are clearly anecdotes 
produced by the imagination of entertainers or of 
writers. In this regard, attention should be drawn to 
the biographical notices of famous men which in 
many cases contain doubtful akhbar. Elsewhere (s.v. 
MUKADDI) there has been mention of a person, Khalid 
b. Yazid, to whom Yakit devoted a biography drawn 
from a chapter of the Bukhala”! 

The substitution of the word akhbar for nawadir was 
perhaps dictated by the possibility of confusion arising 
at a time when very diverse authors started adopting 
the latter term and entitling their works Kitab al- 
Nawadir, often without any other specification. In 
such cases, nawddir generally has the sense of 


“curiosities, originalities, rarities’? and is applied to 
studies of religion, philology, mathematics, astrology, 
botany, medicine, etc. Sezgin cites a total of 144 titles 
in which nawadir never has the meaning of anecdotes 
(GAS, i, 900:16; ii, 789:54; iii, 561:2; iv, 384:2; v, 
495:3; vii, 463:8; viii, 366-7:51; ix, 376-7:16), but 
since of these only two apply to medicine and three to 
mathematics, more than a hundred are to be located 
in the linguistic sciences, grammarians and _ lex- 
icographers being particularly interested in discov- 
ering and defining ‘“‘rarities’’. 
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NADJADAT, Kh§aridjite sub-sect which was 

especially widespread in Bahrayn and Yamama. 

The name derives from that of its founder Nadjda 
b. ‘Amir al-Hanaff al-Hariiri. It is known of him that 
he rebelled in Yamama at the time of al-Husayn’s 
death in battle (61/680) and that in 64/683 he gave 
military help to ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr when he was 
besieged in Mecca by the Syrian army. Once the siege 
was raised, Nadjda, in company with other Kharidjite 
chiefs, including Nafi‘ b. al-Azrak and ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ibad, went first to Basra, where he was amongst those 
who in 65/684, under the leadership of Nafi‘, took 
part in the kAuridj against Muslim b. ‘Ubays who, at 
the head of the Meccan troops sent by ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Zubayr, was posed to attack the city. He was subse- 
quently in al-Ahw4z, which was to become the head- 
quarters of the Azarika [q.v.]. But Nadjda did not 
remain here for long; his differences with Nafi‘, above 
all concerning the fate of the quietists (ka‘ada), led 
him, during this same year, to separate from him and 
to return to Yamama. We have a great deal of infor- 
mation about his activities in this region from Bala- 
dhuri, Ansab, xi, 125-47. 

The Yamama Kharidjites had chosen Aba Talut 
Salim b. Matar as chief, as a temporary stop-gap until 
they could find a better candidate. In 65/684, Abu 
Talat seized control of Djawn al-Khadarim, a large 
expanse of Yamama occupied by Mu‘awiya, estab- 
lished himself there and divided up as plunder, 
amongst his partisans, the agricultural lands and the 
4,000 slaves who worked them. In the next year, 
Nadjda, captured at Djabala a caravan coming from 
Basra and destined for Ibn al-Zubayr in Mecca. He 
led it to Aba Talat in Khadarim, divided up the booty 
among his partisans, allowed the slaves to cultivate 
once again the communally-held lands, as had been 
the previous practice and proposed himself as chief in 
place of Aba Talit. The Kharidjites present there, in- 
cluding Aba Talit, unanimously recognised his 
merits and gave him formally their day‘, assuring 
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him that they would have deposed him only if he had 
been guilty of a clear injustice. Some short time after- 
ward, Nadjda, at the head of the Yamama 
Kharidjites, attacked the Bani Ka‘b b. Rabi‘a b. 
‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a at Dhu ’Il-Madjaz, and, after a 
bloody battle, captured from them the provisions of 
corn and dates which they had plundered from the 
market. This event, which became widely known, 
marked the beginning of an uninterrupted series of 
victories which, helped by the feebleness of Ibn al- 
Zubayr’s rule, enabled in a very short time, as we 
shall see, the Nadjadat to subjugate almost the whole 
of Arabia. It seems that the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik even 
had the intention of making Nadjda his lieutenant in 
central Arabia and that he briefly discussed this idea 
with Nadjda, naturally without result. 

In 67/686, leaving behind a governor in Yamama, 
Nadjda went personally to Bahrayn and, helped by 
the Azdis, defeated the ‘Abd al-Kays in Katif and in- 
stalled himself in the town. Hamza b. al-Zubayr b. 
‘Abd Allah, who represented his father at Basra, sent 
an expedition, commanded by ‘Abd Allah b. SUmayr 
al-Laythi, to expel Nadjda from Katif. The Zubayrid 
troops were put to flight and the Nadjadat, under 
‘Atiyya b. al-Aswad al-Hanafi’s leadership, invaded 
and conquered ‘Uman. A local rising then expelled 
them, and ‘Uman returned to the control of the two 
sons of ‘Abbad b. ‘Abd Allah. Nevertheless, Nadjda 
extended his territory into northern Bahrayn 
(Kazima), and forced the Bani Tamim to pay him the 
zakat. In 68/687, some divisions arose among the 
Nadjadat. One group, under ‘SAtiyya b. al-Aswad, 
who reproached Nadjda strongly for his friendly rela- 
tions with the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, seceded from him 
and migrated to Kirman, thence to Sidjistan, where 
he founded his own subsect, called after him the 
‘Atawiyya. In the same year, Nadjda raided 
westwards from Yamama and conquered part of 
Yemen, with its capital San‘a’, and one of his 
lieutenants, Aba Fudayk, also subjugated 
Hadramawt. At the end of the year, Nadjda appeared 
at Mecca and took part in the Pilgrimage rites; on this 
felicitous occasion, not less than four chiefs conducted 
groups of mutually-hostile partisans: Ibn al-Zubayr, 
Nadjda himself, an Umayyad and Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya. In the following year, he marched on 
Medina, renouncing however attacking it when he 
heard that the son of ‘Umar, the caliph particularly 
venerated by the Kharidjites, was preparing to oppose 
him. He then turned aside towards Ta’ if, isolating it 
completely from the Hidjaz, and advanced as far as 
Tabala. In this district he organised his own ad- 
ministration and, after having appointed deputies, 
returned to Bahrayn. Whilst avoiding launching his 
arms against the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina, 
he nevertheless did not hesitate in blocking their food 
supplies, until the moment when Ibn ‘Abbas, com- 
paring his conduct with that of Muhammad, demon- 
strated to him that this was not a legitimate action. 

Thus Nadjda was near to dominating the whole 
Arabian peninsula. But his authority was already 
being undermined by divisions among his partisans 
who, like all the Kharidjites, disliked any long period 
of domination. The opposition to Nadjda, which 
naturally manifested itself in the form of religious 
criticism, was led by two of his most capable deputies, 
‘Atiyya b. al-Aswad, who came out worst and had to 
flee, as noted above, to Kirman, and Aba Fudayk 
[g.v.], who, in 72/691-2, killed him and made himself 
master of Bahrayn. At the end of this same year, the 
latter repelled an attack sent against him from Basra 
by ‘Abd al-Malik and commanded by Umayya b. 


‘Abd Allah, brother of the governor of Basra Khalid 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri; but in the next year 
(73/692-3), a second expedition, under ‘Umar b. 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Ma‘mar, managed to defeat him at 
al-Mushakkar [g.v.] and to put him to death. This 
marked the end of the Nadjadat principality in 
Yamama and Babhrayn, but not of their school; ‘Abd 
al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, who lived at a period straddling 
the 4th/10th and 5th/11th centuries, tells that there 
were still Nadjadat in Sidjistan during his time. 

Doctrines. The main religious ideas attributed to 
the Nadjadat were, according to al-Ash‘ari, the 
following: (1) the admissibility of idjtthdd and ra>y; (2) 
justification for an error committed in ignorance of 
the law, with the exception of the obligatory precepts 
(wadjib); (3) those who lagged behind in making the 
hidjra to their own group were branded as mundftkiin 
[g.v.]; (4) those who declared it illicit to shed the blood 
of the ahl al-mukam (= dhimmis) ft dar al-takiyya and to 
confiscate their goods, were to be branded with takfir; 
(5) the assertion that it is not known whether God will 
punish the believers for their sins, but if He does, it 
will not be with Hell Fire; and (6) the one who com- 
mits lesser sins and persists in his error is a mushrik, 
whereas the one who commits graver sins without per- 
sisting in them is a muslim. Other details are provided 
by al-Shahrastani and al-Baghdadi: (7) permission for 
takiyya, whether in words or in actions; (8) the world 
does not need an imam, but it is sufficient that it 
should be well governed; (9) ku‘ad is permissible, but 
djihad, where possible, is better; (10) those who 
declare ku“id illicit are to be branded with dakfir; and 
by Ibn Hazm, curiously. Finally, according to al- 
Mubarrad, Kamil, 615, there was no difference be- 
tween the Ibadiyya [q.v.] and the Nadjadat. 
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AL-NADJAF or MASHHAD ‘ALi, a town and place 
of pilgrimage in ‘Irak 10 km 6 miles west of al- 
Kiafa. It lies on the edge of the desert on a flat barren 
eminence from which the name al-Nadjaf has been 
transferred to it (A. Musil, The Middle Euphrates, 35), 
at an altitude of 37 m/120 feet in lat. 31°59’ N. and 
long. 44°20’ E. 

According to the usual tradition, the Imam al- 
Mu’minin ‘Ali b. Abi Talib [¢.v.] was buried near al- 
Kafa, not far from the dam which protected the city 
from flooding by the Euphrates at the place where the 
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town of al-Nadjaf later arose (Yakat, Mu‘dam, iv, 
760), also called Nadjaf al-Kifa (al-Zamakhshari, 
Lexicon geographicum, ed. Salverda de Grave, 153). 
Under Umayyad rule, the site of the grave near al- 
Kifa had to be concealed. As a result, it was later 
sought in different places, by many in al-Kifa itself in 
a corner above the ktbla of the mosque, by others 
again 2 farsakhs from al-Kdfa (al-Istakhri, 82-3; Ibn 
Hawkal', 163). According to a third story, ‘Ali was 
buried in Medina near Fatima’s grave (al-Mas‘idi, 
Muridj, iv, 289 = § 1612), according to a fourth, at 
Kasr al-Imara (Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, x, 1926, 
967-8, A.H. 40, § 99). Perhaps, then, the sanctuary 
of al-Nadjaf is not the real burial-place but a tomb 
held in reverence in the pre-Islamic period, especially 
as the graves of Adam and Noah were also shown 
there (Ibn Battita, Rzhla, i, 416; G. Jacob, in A. 
Néldeke, Das Heiligtum al-Husains zu Kerbela, Berlin 
1909, 38, n. 1). It was not till the time of the Ham- 
danid of al-Mawsil Abu ’]-Haydja? that a large kubba 
was built by him over ‘Ali’s grave, adorned with 
precious carpets and curtains and a citadel built there 
(Ibn Hawkal, 163). The Shi‘i Bayid ‘Adud al-Dawla 
[g-v.] in 369/979-80 built a mausoleum, which was 
still in existence in the time of Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
and was buried there, as were his sons Sharaf al- 
Dawla and Baha? al-Dawla. Al-Nadjaf was already a 
small town with a circumference of 2,500 paces (Ibn 
al-Athir, viii, 518; Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-kulib, ed. Le 
Strange, 32: in the year 366/976-7). Hasan b. al-Fadl, 
who died about 414/1023-4, built the defensive walls 
of Mashhad ‘Ali (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 154). The 
Mashhad was burned in 443/1051-2 by the fanatical 
Sunni populace of Baghdad, but must have been soon 
rebuilt. The Saldjik sultan Malikshah and his vizier 
Nizam al-Mulk, who were in Baghdad in 479/1086-7, 
visited the sanctuaries of ‘Ali and Husayn (Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 103). The [khan Ghazan (694-703/1295- 
1304), according to Mustawfi, built in al-Nadjaf a Dar 
al-Siyada and a dervish monastery (khanakah). The 
Mongol governor of Baghdad in 661/1263 led a canal 
from the Euphrates to al-Nadjaf but it soon became 
silted up and was only cleared out again in 914/1508 
by order of Shah Isma‘il. This canal was originally 
called Nahr al-Shah (now al-Kena?) (Lughat al-‘Arab, 
ii, Baghdad 1930-1, 458). This Shi‘i Safawid himself 
made a pilgrimage to the mashhadan' of Karbala? and 
al-Nadjaf. Suleyman the Magnificent visited the holy 
places in 941/1534-5. A new canal made in 1793 also 
soon became silted up, as did the Zheri al-Shaykh 
and al-Haydariyya canals, the latter of which was 
made by order of ‘Abd al-Hamid II. In 1912 iron 
pipes were laid to bring water from the Euphrates to 
al-Nadjaf (Lughat al-‘Arab, ii, 458-9, 491). 

A considerable part of ‘Irak, with Baghdad, al- 
Nadjad and Karbala, was temporarily conquered by 
the Persians in 1032/1623, but restored to Ottoman 
control in the winter of 1048/1638-9. Over the next 
two centuries or so, al-Nadjaf was at times harried by 
Bedouins from the direction of the Syrian Desert and 
also by Wahhabi raids [see WAHHABIYya], 
culminating in those of 1806 and 1810; and a recur- 
rent factor within al-Nadjaf during this period was 
also factional strife between the two groups of the 
Zugurt and Shumurd. Nevertheless, the town, with 
its Shi‘ religious leadership of mudjtahids and of the 
kilid-dar or guardian of the shrine, managed to retain 
a virtual autonomy under Ottoman rule, at times 
rebelling against what was regarded as the Porte’s 
heavy hand, so that Ottoman troops had severely to 
repress revolts there in, e.g., 1842, 1852 and 1854; 
and attempts to introduce conscription there in 1915- 
16 caused a further outbreak. 


During all these centuries, al-Nadjaf maintained its 
function as a centre for Shi‘i pilgrimage and burial, 
and in the 19th century its mudjtahids benefitted from 
the Oudh Bequest, that of the Shi‘i king of Oudh [see 
awapuy], distributed till the First World War by the 
British Resident. In the post-war years, it remained a 
centre of disaffection, a focus for anti-British opposi- 
tion during the Arab revolt in ‘Irak of 1920 and subse- 
quently of opposition to King Faysal; and the 
residence in al-Nadjaf from 1965 to 1978 of the 
Ayatallah Rah Allah Khumayni helped revive the role 
of the ‘Iraki shrine cities as centres of clerical opposi- 
tion immune from Persian official control. 

In present-day ‘Irak, al-Nadjaf falls within the 
muhdafaza of Karbala’, and in 1970 had an estimated 
population of 180,000, of whom some quarter (at least 
before the expulsions of Persians from ‘Irak during 
the recent ‘Irak-Iran War) have always been Persians; 
the population has of course tended to become swollen 
seasonally by the pilgrimage traffic. 

According to the Arab geographers, al-Hira [g.v.] 
lay on the eminence of al-Nadjaf (al-Ya‘kubi, Buldan, 
tr. Wiet, 140, 309, Massignon (MIFAO, xxviii, 28, n. 
1) thinks that al-Hira lay on the site of the present al- 
Nadjaf, while Musil, (op. cit., 35, n. 26) places the 
centre of the ruins of al-Hira south-east of the tell of 
al-Knédre which lies half-way between al-Kufa and 
al-Khawarnak. Ibn Battata entered Mashhad ‘AIi, 
which he visited in 726/1326, through the Bab al- 
Hadra gate which led straight to the Mashhad. He 
describes the town and sanctuary very fully. Accord- 
ing to al-Ya‘kabi (loc. cit.), the ridge on which al- 
Nadjaf stands once formed the shore of the sea which 
in ancient times came up to here. For the number of 
its inhabitants and its architectural beauty, Ibn Bat- 
tiita reckoned the town among the most important in 
Trak. It now has a Shi‘ college and celebrated 
cemetery in the Wadi al-Salam. Near al-Nadjaf were 
the monasteries of Dayr Mar Fathiyan (Yakat, ii, 
693) and Dayr Hind al-Kubra (Yakat, ii, 709), also 
al-Ruhba (5 hours southwest of the town; Yakat, ii, 
762; Musil, op. cit., 110, n. 61) and Kasr Abi ’I- 
Khasib (Yakit. iv, 107). The lake of al-Nadjaf 
marked on many older maps has long since com- 
pletely dried up (Nolde, Reise nach Innerarabien, 105). 
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al-Nadjaf wa-hadiruha, Nadjaf 1955-7. See also 
SaTABAT in Suppl. 
7 (E. HontcMann-[C.E. Boswortx]) 
NADJAHIDS, a dynasty of Abyssinian 
slaves with their capital in Zabid [9.v.}, reigned 
412-553/1022-1158. 


Nadjah (d. 452/1060) 
Sa‘id (d. 481/1088) 
Ibrahim 


al-Mansur © 518/1124) 


Fatik II (d. 531/1137) 


The best historical source for an understanding of 
the dynasty is ‘Umara (see Kay, in Bibl.), but it 
should be stressed that ‘Umara’s account is sometimes 
confused, frequently anecdotal with interruptions of 
little or no relevance and lacking in dates. Other pub- 
lished sources which can be used as a control on 
“Umara’s text are listed below, though many depend 
ultimately on him, being transmitted in the main 
through other writers. 

When the last Ziyadid (g.v.] had been put to death 
during the rule of the Abyssinian wazir, Mardjan, by 
one of his slave governors, Nafis, the other, Nadjah, 
came forward to avenge him. After fighting, Nafis 
was killed and Nadjah in Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 412/February 
1022 entered Zabid, where he had the vizier built 
alive into a wall in exact revenge for the Ziyadid. As 
his rival, Nafis, had already done, Nadjah assumed 
the insignia of royalty, struck his own coins and 
inserted his own name in the kAutba after that of the 
‘Abbasid caliph. The latter recognised him under the 
title of al-Mu’ayyad Nasir al-Din. His territories 
extended northwards from Zabid as far as Harad in 
northern Tihama [q.v.], while the highlands remained 
divided among petty rulers. When among the latter 
the Sulayhids {g.v.] came to considerable power, their 
relations with the Nadjahids decisively affected the 
history of the latter. The first Sulayhid, ‘Alt, is said to 
have had Nadjah poisoned about 452/1060 through a 
slave girl sent to him as a gift. In the confusion that 
followed, ‘Ali occupied Zabid and Nadjah’s sons fled 
to the Red Sea island of Dahlak [g.v.]. While the 
eldest, Mu‘arik, committed suicide, the other two 
resolved to regain power in their lands: Sa‘id al- 
Ahwal and Abu ’1-Tami Djayyash, whose lost work, 
al-Mufid fi akhbar Zabid, is much quoted by ‘Umara. 
Sa‘id made his preparations in a hiding place in Zabid 
and arranged for Djayyash to arrive later. The two 
then came out openly, fell upon and killed ‘Ali al- 
Sulayhi, who was heading for Mecca, in 473/1081. 
Zabid at once recognised Sa‘id as lord, he appealing 
in particular to the large number of Abyssinian slave 
troops. But Asm’, the widow of ‘Ali al-Sulayhi who 
was kept prisoner in Zabid, persuaded her son, al- 
Mukarram, to rescue her in 475/1083. The Nadjahids 
again escaped to Dahlak. In 479/1086 Sa‘id returned 
as ruler, but in 481/1088 he was put to death at the 
instigation of the Sulayhid queen, al-Sayyida, al- 
Mukarram’s wife. Djayyash escaped to India with his 
vizier Khalaf b. Tahir, returned to Zabid disguised as 
an Indian, plotted with his compatriots and easily 


(al-)Fatik I (d. 503/1109) 


Nafis (d. 412/1022) 


Djayyash (d. ca. 500/1107) 


‘Abd al-Wahid 


Muhammad 


Fatik III (d. 553/1158) 


regained power in 482/1089. With his death in 
498/1105 or 500/1107, confusion reigned. He himself 
had domestic difficulties and his former helper, 
Khalaf, had to flee and there were fierce family feuds 
among his descendants. His son, Fatik I, the son of a 
slave girl bought in India, had to defend himself 
against his half-brothers, Ibrahim and ‘Abd _ al- 
Wahid. He died young in 503/1109. The latter’s 
infant son, al-Mansir, was set aside by his uncles, 
who were quarrelling with one another, and fled to al- 
Sayyida, whose favourite, al-Muzaffar b. Abi ’I- 
Barakat brought him back in 504/1111 as a vassal of 
the Sulayhids. 

Because he was still a minor, the dynasty’s viziers 
began to take full control. Al-Mansir’s vizier, Anis, 
even assumed royal honours. When he attained his 
majority, al-Mansur murdered him with his own 
hand in 517/1123. Al-Manstr, however, in his turn 
was at once poisoned by the next vizier, Mann Allah. 
The latter made the boy Fatik II ruler, the son of al- 
Mansur and a slave, ‘Alam. This woman, who died 
in 545/1150, endeavoured with great skill to preserve 
the rights of her house against the encroachments of 
the viziers. Mann Allah was killed at her instigation 
in 524/1130. His successors were the slaves Ruzayk 


_and later al-Muflih. Against the latter ‘Alam put for- 


ward her favourites Surar and Ikbal, who were how- 
ever not themselves on good terms. During their 
quarrels the various parties brought other petty Arab 
rulers against Zabid. Ikbal had Fatik II killed in 
531/1137. He was followed by his cousin, Fatik III. 
Surar, who had been in effective control since 
529/1135, was murdered in a Zabid mosque in 
551/1156 by an envoy of the Mahdids [g.v.]. When 
the Zaydi Imam al-Mutawakkil Ahmad b. Sulay- 
man was summoned to help by the Nadjahids, he 
made it a condition that Fatik should be deposed 
and he himself recognised as lord of Zabid. This 
was agreed, but in 554/1159 the Mahdids entered 
Zabid. 

The Ziyadids before them and the Nadjahids con- 
tinually brought over to the Yemen shiploads of 
Abyssinian slaves to recruit their troops and thus con- 
tinued that mixture of races which had already existed 
and is still very marked in Tihama today. There is a 
further point to note in this regard. Although he 
appears to get the date of the building of Hays [@.v.] 
wrong—it was probably built in earlier Ziyadid 
times—Ibn al-Mudjawir (Mustabsir, 235) indicates 
that the new town in Tihama was populated by 
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Abyssinians brought over specifically for that pur- 
pose: ‘‘It is said that there was not a single house of 
Arabs, every one of them being of blacks.”’ 

The striking of Nadjahid coins is mentioned by 
most of our sources, although no great caches of such 
coins have been discovered. Bikhazi (Coins, 1970, 
106) claims to have read the legend of a coin struck in 
Zabid in 534, although the ruler’s name is illegible. 
The coin is otherwise unpublished and is in the British 
Museum. He lists three others minted in San‘a? and 
suggests all are Nadjahid coins. He does not, how- 
ever, explain how the Nadjahids were minting coins in 
San‘a’. Much more promising is the research carried 
out by Lowick (Coins of the Najahids, 1976) and, despite 
problems, he argues convincingly that the four coins 
listed in his publication, all minted in Zabid, are 
indeed Nadjahid. 
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AL-NADJASHI, loanword from the Ethiopic, used 
in Arabic to designate the ruler of Ethiopia at the 
time of the Prophet and in the early period of Islam. 
In Ge‘ez, nagasi, pl. nagast is the nomen agentis of the 
verb nagsa ‘‘to rule, to become king’’ (Leslau, Com- 
parative dictionary, 392-3), used both as a proper noun 
(cf. kaysar) and as a nomen appellativum, yielding the 
form in western European languages negus. For the 
evolution of ancient Semitic g to dj, see DjiM and 
Néldeke, Neue Beitrage, 47. Ethiopic s (known as negus 
Sa i.e. the used in the word negus), is rendered in 
Arabic by sh (shaytan, nadjashi), see Néldeke, ibid. , and 
Beeston, Sabaic grammar, 9-10. The formula heyaw aba 
nagasi ‘long live the king’’ (e.g. I Samuel, x, 24), 
probably borrowed from the spoken language when 
the Bible was translated into Ge‘ez, may indicate 
that the Abyssinian king was addressed or spoken 
of as nagdsi instead of the more common negus 
(Dillmann, Lexicon, s.v.). Nagast meaning ‘‘King”’ (of 
Aksum) also occurs in Sabaic, see Beeston et alti, 
Sabaic Dictionary, Louvain etc. 1982, 93, sub NGS? 
{ngs*y-n, pt.ngs?t]. 

The Nadjashi is not mentioned in the Kur?an, but 
to a considerable extent in the Siva. It may well be that 
the Prophet in his youth acquired some knowledge 
about Abyssinia and its king through his paternal 
grandfather ‘Abd al-Muttalib [¢.v.], who is said to 
have had relations with Abraha [¢.v.] and to have 
entertained trading relations with Abyssinia (Ibn 
Ishak, tr. Guillaume, Siva, 24 ff.). According to Ibn 


Kutayba (d. 276/889), Muhammad’s nurse was an 
Ethiopian woman named Umm Ayman (Lecomte, 
Ibn Qutayba, 367), and Ibn Sa‘d (Tabakat, iv/1, 72) 
remarks that Muhammad spoke Abyssinian (see also 
al-Suhaylt (d. 581/1185-6), Rawd, i, 205; al-Bukhari, 
56, 188). Ibn Ishak relates (Ibn Ishak, tr. Guillaume, 
180) that, according to his information, the Prophet 
“used often to sit at al-Marwa at the booth of a young 
Christian called Djabr, a slave of the Banu ’I- 
Hadrami’’. Al-Baydawi adds that the Prophet used to 
stop and listen to Djabr and his fellow-Christian 
Yasara as they read aloud the Torah and the Gospel 
(Parrinder, Jesus in the Qur°an, 161). The use of some 
two hundred words in the Kur?an that are connected 
with Ge‘ez—many of them are loan words from 
Greek and Syriac—indicate some early contact with 
Christian elements from Abyssinia (Jeffery, The foreign 
vocabulary, 305-7; Fraenkel, Aramaische Fremdwérter, 
323). 

According to al-Baladhuri, Ansab, i, 32, the 
Nadjashi was invited to act as an arbitrator in the case 
against Harb b. Umayya, accused of killing a Jew 
who was a neighbour and a protégé of ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib. The Nadjashi is said to have refused to act 
thus. (Hamidullah, Le Prophete, i, 34-5). In any case, 
his name is connected with Islam as early as 615 A.D. 
Since the events of the 6th century [see ABRAHA; AL- 
FIL; Conrad, Abraha and Muhammad], Aksum and its 
Christian kings had been well-known in Mecca, and 
the Prophet must have considered the Nadjashi as an 
ally, at least not as an adversary, when he gave some 
of his followers the advice to emigrate to Abyssinia 
(Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 109 ff.; Ibn 
Ishak, tr. Guillaume, Siva, 146; Rodinson, Mahomet, 
142 ff.). In Arabic sources, the Abyssinian king is 
named Ashama, Asmaha, Sahama, etc. (Weisweiler, 
Buntes Prachtgewand, 49; M. Hartmann, Der Nagasi 
Ashama; Caetani, Annali, i, 736). An unpublished 
Ethiopian chronicle (Hable Sellasie, Ancient history, 
185) relates that in the times of a certain king Adriaz 
(603-23 A.D.), ‘‘the infidel Mohammad arose in the 
East, occupied all countries, killed the magicians of 
Egypt, burned their books and came as far as Habab, 
the land of Sudan. But he could not subdue the 
kingdom of Abyssinia’. 

A group, sent by the Kuraysh in pursuit of the 
emigrants, arrived too late at the bay of Shu‘ayba 
near Djudda [q.v.]. Whether there were two separate 
and distinct emigrations to Abyssinia or a single 
stream of emigrants, all sources agree that the 
Muslims were well-received by the Nadjashi. He sup- 
ported them against ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Rabi‘a b. al- 
Mughira and ‘Amr b. al-‘As [g.v.], who had come on 
behalf of the Kuraysh to persuade the king to expel 
the Muslims. At an audience before the king and his 
bishops, Dja‘far b. Abi Talib, the Prophet’s cousin, 
summarised Muhammad’s achievements (Ibn Ishak, 
tr. Guillaume, Siva, 151), and by quoting siras IV, 
169, and XIX, 16-34, he made it appear as if Islam 
was a form of Christianity. ‘Abd Allah and ‘Amr 
returned to Mecca and the Muslims continued to live 
in peace. 

While Muhammad’s followers were in Abyssinia, 
the Nadjashi was accused by his people of having left 
his religion, but he succeeded in placating them in a 
way which, according to Ibn Ishak, could be 
explained as favourable towards Islam. The Nadjashi 
permitted some thirty-three followers to return to 
Mecca, and also agreed to Muhammad’s betrothal to 
Umm Habiba after her husband ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Djahsh, who had become a Christian while in 
Abyssinia, had died. Khalid b. Sa‘id b. al-‘As [9.0.] 
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acted as walt. This daughter of Abu Sufyan b. Harb 
(q.v.] had been among the first emigrants and it was 
she who, together with Umm Salama who had also 
been to Abyssinia, described for the Prophet on his 
deathbed the wonders of the church of St. Mary in 
Aksum (W. Muir, The Life of Mohammed, 490). 

According to Ibn Sa‘d (Tabakat, i/2, 15 ff.), the 
Prophet in 7/628 sent envoys to six rulers of the sur- 
rounding countries, among whom the Nadjashi, sum- 
moning them to embrade Islam. The letter for the 
king of Abyssinia, who is named as al-Asham b. 
Abdjar, was delivered by ‘Amr b. Umayya al-Damri 
(see the references in Van Donzel, A Yemenite embassy, 
239 n. 8; on the historicity of these letters, see Mont- 
gomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 345-6; Hami- 
dullah, Documents, 19; idem, Le Prophéte, i, 205-7; 
Dunlop, Another Prophetic letter). According to Muslim 
tradition, the Nadjashi became a Muslim so that 
‘‘when the Negus died, the Prophet prayed over him 
and begged that his sins might be forgiven’’ (Ibn 
Ishak, tr. Guillaume, Siva, 155; cf. Raven, Some early 
Islamic texts, 209). 

In 9/630-1 the Prophet sent ‘Alkama b. Mudjazzaz 
al-Mudlidji to chase Abyssinian pirates from an 
unnamed island (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, ii/1, 117-8), but 
this expedition was not directed against the Nadjashi 
himself. Neither was this the case with the naval 
expedition which ‘Umar b. al-Khattab in 19/640 is 
reported to have sent against the Abyssinians under 
the command of the same ‘Alkama. The outcome was 
so disastrous for the Muslims that ‘Umar would have 
no more to do with the sea (Caetani, Annali, iv, 219, 
366-7). 

It is not known whether the perhaps regular raids 
against the Arabian coast by Abyssinian pirates—or 
by those who were said to be Abyssinians—have influ- 
enced the attitude of the Muslims towards the 
Nadjashi. According to Trimingham (Islam in 
Ethiopia, 46), Abyssinian pirates raided and sacked al- 
Djudda in 83/702. However, his references to 
Wistenfeld, Chroniken, ii, 44, and to Sprenger, 
Mohammed, iii, 430, are not correct, since the first, loc. 
cit., deals with Abraha’s expedition against Mecca 
and the second with ‘Alkama’s expedition. 

The Nadjashi is again met with under the reign of 
the Umayyad caliph al-Walid (86-96/705-15), who 
built the famous palace at Kusayr ‘Amra in Transjor- 
dan [see ARCHITECTURE], where, according to the 
traditional interpretation, are represented ‘‘the 
enemies of Islam defeated by the Umayyads”’ (zdzd. ). 
The question may be asked whether the presence of 
the Nadjashit among the Kaysar (the Byzantine 
emperor), Rodorik (the Visigoth’s king of Spain), 
Khusraw (Chosroes) and two others whose names 
have been obliterated, reflects a change in the men- 
tality towards the Abyssinians since the time of the 
Prophet. 

In later times, the Nadjashi held a special place in 
Muslim historiography because of his role in early 
Islam. Abu ’l-Faradj ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn al-Djawzi 
[¢.v. (d. 597/1200] ) wrote his Tanwir al-ghabash fi fadl 
al-sudan wa ’l-habash (see Van Donzel, Quelques remar- 
ques), and the Zaydi Imam of Yemen al-Mutawakkil 
Sala ’llah Isma‘il (d. 1079/1668) quotes the Prophet’s 
letter and the Nadjashi’s reply in his correspondence 
with the Ethiopian king Fasiladas (see Van Donzel, A 
Yemenite embassy, 237 ff.). 

Another element in Muslim tradition about the 
Nadjashi is that his land was said to be exempt from 
djihad. According to a tradition recorded by Abi 
Dawid (d. 275/889) and Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 
241/855; references in Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. 


Abyssinians), the Prophet said: ‘‘leave the Abyssinians 
as long as they leave you’’ (atruku ‘l-habasha ma 
tarakiikum) and elsewhere in Abu Dawid and in al- 
Nasa’i (d. 303/915): ‘‘let the Abyssinians be as long 
as they let you be, and leave the Turks alone as long 
as they leave you alone’’ (dai ‘l-habasha ma 
wadda‘ukum wa-truki al-iurk ma tarakikum). Apart from 
the pun between taraka and turk, the presence of the 
Turks in this tradition weakens its value as far as the 
Abyssinians are concerned. Whether traditions such 
as these have led to statements like ‘‘Abyssinia is ter- 
ritory not subject to the djthad’’ (Trimingham, Islam in 
Ethiopia, 52) cannot be ascertained. But it should be 
remarked that the reference in this connection to Ibn 
Hawkal (ibid. ) is wrong. In his Kitab Surat al-ard (Opus 
geographicum, i, 56), Ibn Hawkal speaks of the Budja 
[see BEDJA] and remarks wa-laysa daruhum bi-dar harb, 
which Kramers-Wiet (Configuration, i, 54) translate 
with ‘‘and their region is not a territory of war’’, i.e. 
no war is going on there. This passage in Ibn 
Hawkal’s text thus does not contain any reference to 
djthad at all. The reason why Abyssinia was not over- 
run by the Muslims in the 7th and 8th centuries is not 
to be found in the fact that tradition judged 
favourably on the Nadjashi and his land, but in the 
fact that Abyssinia could only be reached through 
naval expeditions, a technique not well developed in 
early Islam. Another reason may have been that the 
Nadjashi’s kingdom was poor in comparison with the 
Byzantine and Sasanid empires (Hourani, Arab seafar- 
ing, 46). On the gradual penetration of Islam into the 
highlands of Ethiopia, see HABASH, HABASHA. 
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NADJAT, Mir ‘Asp at-‘AL, a Persian poet, 
born about 1046/1636-7, the son of a Husayni Sayyid 
Mir Muhammad Mu?min of Isfahan. 

Little is known of his life. Only this much is certain, 
that he, like many other Persian poets of this time, 
worked in the offices of different Persian dignitaries. 
For example, he was a mustaw/t [g.v.] with the Sadr 
Mirza Habib Allah, later occupied the same office in 
Astarabad and ended his career in 1126/1714 after 
being for many years munshi with the Safawid princes 
Shah Sulayman (1077-1105/1666-94) and Shah 
Sultan Husayn (1105-35/1694-1722). He owes his 
fame mainly to a long poem Gul-i kushti (‘‘The rose as 
a challenge to fighting’?) which he finished in 
1112/1700-1 and which deals with the theme of the 
zur-khana [q.v.] still very popular in Persia. As the Per- 
sian athletes still form a special closed corporation 
they use a special language (an argot) which is full of 
the technical terms of their art and is not intelligible 
to the outsider. Nadjat used these technical terms very 
skilfully in his poem, which makes it very difficult for 
laymen to understand. This produced several com- 
mentaries on his work, of which those of Arza, Ratan 
Singh Zakhmi (printed Lucknow 1258/1842) and 
Gobind-Ram (lith, Muradabad 1884) are the best 
known. Of Nadjat’s contemporaries, some did not 
approve of his peculiar style and thought his poem 
degraded the poet’s art with its vulgar expressions and 
low humour. As a matter of fact, Nadjat’s tone suffers 
considerably from the traditional lofty style of Persian 
court poetry and approaches the language of the Per- 
sian middle classes; this makes his work of con- 
siderable importance for the history of the Persian 
language. Besides the poem, we only know of a collec- 
tion of lyrics by Nadjat of which there are manuscripts 
in several libraries (see below). 
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NADJATI [see nepjati]. 

NADJD (a. ‘“‘uplands’’), conventionally defined as 
the plateau region of the Arabian peninsula ly- 
ing to the east of the Red Sea lowlands (al-Tihama 
[¢.2.]) and the mountain barrier running down 
through the western side of the peninsula (al-Hidjaz 


(¢.2.])- ; 
1. Geography and habitat. 


The exact application of this originally 
topographical conception is very differently under- 
stood, and sometimes it means more generally the 
elevated country above the coastal plain or the exten- 
sive country, the upper part of which is formed by the 
Tihama and the Yaman and the lower by Syria and 


Trak, or the part of Arabia which stretches from the 


frontiers of al-Yamama to al-Madina and thence 
across the desert from al-Basra to Bahrayn on the Per- 
sian Gulf (al-Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal) or the territory be- 
tween ‘Irak (al-“Udhayb) and Dhat ‘Irk (Ibn 
Khurradadhbih) or from ‘Irak to al-Tihama 
(Kudama) or the land which lies behind the so-called 
Ditch of Chosroes (Kisra) as far as the Harra (al- 
Bahil), or lastly, the territory between the depression 
of the Wadi ’1-Rumma and the slopes of Dhat ‘Irk (al- 
Asma‘i). That originally the name was applied to the 
plateau only is evident not only from the fact that 
Nadjd appears in combination with various place- 
names; thus al-Asma‘I (Yakut, iv, 745) knows of 
Nadjd Bark (in al-Yamama), Nadjd ‘Ufr, Nadjd 
Kabkab (near ‘Arafat), Nadjd Mari‘ (in the Yaman), 
al-Bakri (ii, 574) besides the three last named men- 
tions Nadjd al-Yaman, Yakit (iv, 750-1) further men- 
tions Nadjd al-Hidjaz, Nadjd Alwadh in the country 
of Hudhayl, Nadjd al-Shara, and al-Hamdani (55) 
Nadjd Himyar and Nadjd Madhhidj along with a 
number of places not otherwise known which are com- 
bined with Nadjd. Al-Hamdani (177) further makes a 
distinction between upper Nadjd (Nadid al-‘Ulya) 
which is regarded as Nadjd proper (al-Nadjd) and in 
which he includes the district (Atira) of Djurash and the 
town of Yabambam, and lower Nadjd (Nadjd al-Sufla) 
which is described as Ard Nadjd and with the Hidjaz 
and al-‘Arad forms Central Arabia (1,5-2, 36, 13-37), 
the territory in which pure Arabic is spoken 
(136, ;g-137). The original meaning is also seen in the 
dual Nadjdan’, which, it is interesting to note, is used 
for two mountains in the Adja? range, as well as in the 
place-name Nadjda Marv‘ and in the spring pasture 
ground Nadjdan' in the land of the Khath‘am men- 
tioned by the poet Humayd b. Thawr (Yakat, iv, 
745). 

That the wide interpretation of the name Nadjd 
above given is not unjustified is shown by the founda- 
tion in the second half of the 5th century A.D. by al- 
Harith, chief of the Kinda, of a short-lived kingdom 
which extended from the Syrian /imes and Medina to 
al-Yam4ma or from the hill of Tumiya in the N.E. on 
the Wadi ’l-Rumma to Dhat ‘Irk. At a later date, the 
whole of al-Nadjd belonged to the administrative 
district of al-Yamama (Yakut, iv, 746). 

The widest idea to which the name Nadjd has ever 
been applied is probably that of the present kingdom 
of Saudi (Su‘adi) Arabia, which owes its origin to the 
Wahhabi chief ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Al 
Su‘id, who, as Amir of Nadjd conquered al-Riyad 
(g.v.] in 1903, was chosen as ruler of Nadjd and the 
adjoining lands in the summer of 1921, on 10 January 
1926 conquered the Hidjaz and on 19 January 1927 
was proclaimed king of Nadjd and its dependencies at 
al-Riyad. The northern frontier of his territories, 
which was delineated by treaties between the ruler of 
Nadjd with ‘Irak and Great Britain on the one side 
(signed at ‘Ukayr on 2 December 1922) and Nadjd, 
Great Britain and Transjordan on the other (signed 
on 2 November 1925 at Hadda in the Hidjaz) runs 
along the neutral zone between Nadjd and ‘Irak 
(29-30°N. lat. and 45-46°E. long.) and is then con- 
tinued in a line running N. and N.W. to the intersec- 
tion of 39°E. long. and 32°N. lat. and leaves the 
Djabal ‘Anéze on its north, then S.W. to the Wadi 
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Radjil and passing through the S.E. the point where 
38°E. long. and 30°N. lat. intersect. The Wadi 
Sirhan is thus still in Nadjd. This line continues 
towards the south from 25’ to 38°E. long. and crosses 
the former Hidjaz railway towards ‘Akaba. The ex- 
tent of the territory is estimated at 900,000 square 
miles. The capital is al-Riyad; the more important 
towns are Burayda (Beréde), ‘Anayza (‘Anéze), H@il 
(Hayil), Tharmala, Shakra, Madjma‘a, Huraymala 
(Harémle), al-Hufhif and al-Katif. The population, 
which with the exception of al-Hasa with a con- 
siderable number of Shi‘is, has almost entirely 
adopted Wahhabism, belongs to the tribes of Mutayr 
(Metér), Harb, ‘Utayba (‘Atébe), Subay‘, Dawasir, 
al-‘Udjman, al-‘Awazim, al-Suhal, Bani Murra and 
Kahtan [see further, su‘Up, AL-]. 

The North Arabian Nadjd forms a part of the great 
desert plateau, which is formed of primary rock with 
overlying sandstone and volcanic outbursts and has 
two great mountain ranges running through it; that in 
the north is about 64 km/40 miles long and at its 
northeastern end some 1,470 m/4,500 feet high, 
known in ancient times as Djabal Tayyi? or Djabala 
Tayyi’, i.e. Adja? and Salma (al-Hamdani, 125,,;) is 
now called Djabal Shammar or Djabal Idja (Adja’). 

Both ranges, which rise out of a table land levelled 
by weathering, are of granite. The Djabal Adja’ stret- 
ches from N.N.E. to S.S.W., about 56km/35 miles 
S.E. of it in approximately the same direction the 
Djabal Salm, in front of which in the S.W. lies the 
Djabal Raman, while S.E. of the Djabal Salma lies 
the Harra of Fayd, of volcanic origin. 

S.E. of this rises the sandstone plateau, overlaid 
with limestone, of Djabal Tuwayk (Tuék) running 
N.W. to S.E., which forms the western declivity of a 
plateau which has come into existence through 
weathering and slopes towards the Persian Gulf on the 
one side and the sands of the desert of Rub‘ al-Khali 
on then other. It begins S.E. of the district of al- 
Kasim (S.E. of the Harra) and stretches E. from al- 
Washm to al-‘Arid with the town of al-Riyad and then 
turns, west of the Khardj oasis, 8.S.W. towards the 
Wadi ’1-Dawasir. The most important peak on this 
edge of the plateau is the Djabal ‘Ammariyya or 
Djidd, which towers some 152m/500 feet above the 
ridge usually 610-1070 m/2,000-3,500 feet high. The 
long southern part of the Tuwayk is intersected by 
numerous wadis which lead the water that falls in the 
rainy season to the Rub‘ al-Khalt. Its most important 
part is the Afladj, 64 km/40 miles long, with the oasis 
of Layla. 

Nadjd is in the main steppe and desert. The Nafid 
and Dahna? [q. vv. | occupy the greater part of northern 
Nadjd, while the Rub‘ al-Khali joins them on the S.E. 
There are no perennial streams in Nadjd, so that the 
country has to rely upon subterranean channels of 
supply which are at various depths and have to be 
reached by wells. In the oasis of al-Khardj the wells 
are from 6m to 12m/ 20 to 40 feet deep, in Aflady 15 
to 18m/50-60 feet, in Hail and al-Riyad about 
24m/80 feet. Sometimes these springs form ponds, for 
example, in al-Khardj, the springs of which form 
three pools, the largest of which is 150 paces long and 
80 broad (cf. the picture in Philby, ii, 34) while the 
springs of Afladj feed a lake nearly a mile long and a 
quarter of a mile broad (Philby, ii, pl. at p. 86). These 
supplies sometimes dry up suddenly, probably 
because they have found a subterranean exit, as has 
happened in the case of two waterholes in Afladj and 
the two larger ponds in al-Khardj. The hydrographic 
conditions of the country are therefore exceedingly 
dependent on the rainfall from the summer and winter 
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rains. The former (wasmi or matar al-sayf) fall in 
August and September and particularly refresh the 
pastures which the summer sun has dried up, while 
the latter produce a springlike effect in the land on 
which they fall. The classic phrase saka ’llah" Nadjd™ 
min rabi“” wa-sayf” (al-Bakri, ii, 627) eloquently sums 
up this state of affairs. Heavy rainfalls were also ob- 
served in April 1871 in the central Wadi ’]-Rumma 
and in May in ‘Anéze between Djabal Salma and 
SAnéze (1884, Ch. Huber), and Philby (ii, 10) noticed 
thunder showers in May as well as drizzle, while 
Doughty met with hail at Khabra (near ‘Anéze) in 
April. That the climate here cannot have changed 
very much is evident from Ibn Djubayr, who records 
very heavy showers in this district in Safar 584/April 
1184. Huber met with rain in June 1884 between 
‘Anéze and Mecca, Sadlier at the end of July 1819 be- 
tween al-Hasaé and Dar‘iyya heavy thunderstorms 
and rain, which however was described by the natives 
as unprecedented. Philby (i, 141, 147) records 
thunder and rain in December. The rainwater collects 
in the hollows below the thick layer of sand and 
enables palms to grow and also, on chemically decom- 
posed fertile soil, wheat and barley, vegetables and 
fruit trees. The hot summer of course everywhere 
makes it necessary to water the crops from wells. On 
the other hand, the frequently very sudden flooding of 
the water-courses led in quite early times to the 
building of dams to hold back and store the water; 
such were built in the Wadi ’l-Rumma at ‘Aneize (al- 
Bakri, i, 207; Yakut, iii, 738), Dar‘iyya (al-Bakri, ii, 
637) and on the road from al-Yamama to ‘Aneize (al- 
Hamadhani, 174, 192). Doughty found remains of 
such dams in the Djabal Adja?. 

The district of al-Sharaf is the richest part of al- 
Nadjd, and the valleys of the Wadi ’1-Djarir and Wadi 
*l-Miyah are celebrated for their pastures. Here the 
early caliphs had vast grazing grounds (hima) e.g. in 
Dar‘iyya [see at-pir‘1vya], al-Rabadha [q.v.], Fayd 
[g-v. in Suppl.], al-Nir, Dhu ’l-Shara and Naki‘. The 
most famous was that of Dar‘iyya, where the caliph 
‘Umar I secured an area six Arab miles in diameter 
as pasture for 300 horses and 30,000 camels for the ar- 
my. ‘Uthman extended this area until the diameter 
was ten miles. The ‘Abbasid al-Mahdi abandoned it, 
as the policy of this dynasty was to neglect Arabia 
deliberately, in contrast to the Umayyads who, for ex- 
ample, intensively colonised western Nadjd. In the 
6th century A.D. Nadjd was still well wooded, and al- 
Sharuba, south of the Wad ’l-Rumma, and Wadjra 
were particularly celebrated in this respect, while at 
the present day they only possess scanty remnants of 
these forests. Many areas seem to have been ruined by 
drought or disastrous inundations (Philby, i, 115; ii, 
9); the decline of al-Yamama is probably due to the 
latter cause. Crops are sometimes damaged by sharp 
frosts—in winter (January) the temperature some- 
times sinks from a maximum of 53° F. by day to 
below 23° and ice and snow have been occasionally 
seen at the higher levels—while the summer drought 
with a maximum temperature of 113° destroys the 
crops. The two most important wadis are the Wadi ’!- 
Rumma about 650 miles long, which runs right across 
the plateau of North Arabia, rising in the Harra of 
Khaybar and entering the Euphrates plain at Basra, 
and the Wadi ’l-Dawasir. These have formed since 
ancient times the two main routes of traffic in Central 
Arabia. 

With the aim of sedentarising the Bedouin, King 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Su‘ad established in Nadjd, in the 
first quarter of the present century, settlements called 
hidjra, pl. hidjar; on these, see AL-HIDJAR and J.S. 
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Tuwaigq/Saudi-Arabien), 1984; A VI 9: Mittleres Saudt- 

Arabien. Vegetation, 1984; B X 4: Zentralarabien. Der 

erste und zweite saudische Staat, 1985; B X 5: Zentralara- 

bien. Die Entstehung des Kénigreiches Saudi-Arabien, 

1985. (A. GROHMANN) 

2. History. See aL-‘aRAB, DJAZIRAT, Vil. 

3. The period since the development of the oil 
industry. 

The Kingdom of Saudi Arabia was proclaimed on 
22 September 1932, and the east of the country was 
allotted for oil exploration to Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia (later operating within Aramco) in 1933, thus set- 
ting the political and economic stages for the 
development of the country as one of the world’s most 
important oil economies during the following decades. 

Saudi Arabia’s greatest oilfields are found mainly 
in the east of the country, but Nadjd, in the contem- 
porary period named Central Province, including al- 
Riyad, al-Kasim and Ha?il [g.vv.] districts loosely 
extending over the region traditionally called Nadjd, 


has benefited from the rapid expansion of the oil in- 
dustry which began in earnest during the 1950s. 
Crude oil, natural gas and oil products have been 
made readily available in Nadjd as part of a deliberate 
national policy. An oil pipeline was built from al- 
Dammam [g.v.] to al-Riyad refinery, while during the 
1970s Petroline carried crude from the east to the west 
coast via Nadjd, making oil available for industrial 
and related developments on a large scale. More im- 
portant than the direct effects of the oil industry was 
the growing amount of government expenditures 
within a series of economic development plans permit- 
ted by augmenting oil revenues, especially in the 
years after 1973. Nadjd was central to this develop- 
ment process, containing the capital, al-Riyad, and 
receiving earliest and most favoured treatment in the 
allocation of financial resources. 

Agriculture retains importance in the oases and 
smaller towns of the Nadjd. Good quality dates are 
grown in the oases. Other crops include wheat and 
barley, while the livestock holding in the region is 
large and increasing. A modern dairy industry con- 
taining a third of all the kingdom’s cattle, is based on 
al-Khardj [g.v.]. Al-Riyad has one of the most rapidly 
growing populations of the country, totalling 1.3 
million in 1987. Many of the small villages around al- 
Riyad have been absorbed into the metropolitan area. 
The greatest growth of the city is taking place through 
immigrants concentrating in the areas around the 
railway station and the adjacent industrial area. Re- 
cent development has been notable along the airport 
road and in the vicinity of the royal palace at al- 
NAsiriyya. Principal employers in al-Riyad are the ex- 
panding government ministries and official agencies. 
Marked expansion is characteristic of all other towns 
of Nadjd area. 

In all, the population of the Central Province was 
put at 3.6 million in 1985. Well over half of the 
Nadjd’s population is urban resident, and approx- 
imately a quarter of the urban dwellers are foreign im- 
migrants. Nadjd is favoured by recent transportation 
development. A railway was opened between al- 
Riyad and al-Dammam in 1951, while al-Riyad is the 
central node of the trans-Arabian highway completed 
in 1957 and of the remainder of the national road 
network. 
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NADJDA Bs. SAMIR [see napJapAT]. 
NADJDJAR, carpenter [see 

MASHRABIYYA, etc. ]. 

AL-NADJDJAR, at-Husayn B. MuHAMMaAD ABU 
‘Asp ALLAH, Murdji?i Djabri theologian of the 
period of al-Ma’min. Born in the city of Bamm, he 
apparently grew up there as well, and worked as a 
weaver at the embroidery house (dar al-firdz); accord- 
ing to another version, he worked at a factory which 
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produced metal weights. The sources are silent with 
regard to the dates of his birth and death; however, if 
we accept as true the report that he died of sorrow 
over his argument with al-Nazzam, the Muttazili 
theologian, it is reasonable to assume that al-Nadjdjar 
died after the end of the third decade of the 3rd/9th 
century. 

Al-Nadjdjar’s doctrine became well-known towards 
the end of the reign of al-Ma’man (198-218/813-33) 
in the region of Rayy in the eastern provinces, in the 
shadow of the Tahirid line of governors. Although he 
was still alive at the beginning of the mihna [q.v.] or in- 
quisition, we have no proof that he himself took part 
in it, as did his teacher and contemporary Bishr al- 
Marisi {g.v.]. But there is no doubt that his opinions 
contributed to the spread of the inquisition, through 
his follower, the theologian Muhammad b. ‘Isa, 
known as Burghith [g.v.], who was invited to 
Baghdad from Basra by al-Mu‘tasim 
(218-27/833-42), together with Mu‘tazili theologians, 
in order to participate in the controversy with the 
leader of the traditionalist party Ahmad b. Hanbal; 
his active role and tough stance was a considerable 
burden to the persecuted imam. 

The very fact that al-Nadjdjar was a follower and 
pupil of the Murdji’ite theologian Bishr al-Marisi, did 
not prevent him from being influenced in certain 
issues by the opinions of Dirar b. ‘Amr [g.v. in 
Suppl.], who wrote a number of books attacking the 
Murdji’a, although al-Nadjdjar did not follow Dirar 
blindly. He rejected a number of his opinions, pre- 
senting totally contradictory opinions in their place. 
His circle of sources was not limited to these two 
figures; rather, it was broad enough to include as 
Ibadi and Hanafi sources, but his openness to a varie- 
ty of viewpoints was not enough to remove him from 
the ideological framework characterised by the school 
headed by Dirar b. ‘Amr. 

However, this was not the picture of al-Nadjdjar 
painted by Islamic heresiographic literature. Reports 
concerning his doctrinal identity are not unanimous: 
while al-Ash‘ari classifies him amongst the Murdji’a, 
al-Shahrastani places him amongst the Djabriyya 
“‘determinists’’, and stresses that most of the 
Mu‘tazila around the Rayy region were faithful to his 
doctrine. On the other hand, several reports associate 
him decisively with the Mu‘tazila, while others 
classify him and his followers as belonging to the ah/ 
al-tthbat ‘‘the affirmationists’’, i.e. those who affirm 
God’s kadar. (It is reasonable to assume that the afl al- 
ithbat were those who emphasised the createdness of 
the Kur?4n.) The lack of unanimity regarding al- 
Nadjdjar’s views undoubtedly stems from the fact that 
his opinions on the theological questions which in- 
terested the ahi al-kalam were not all alike: on some 
issues his opinions suited those of the ah/ al-sunna, 
while on others they suited the views of the Mu‘tazila, 
as reflected in the heresiographic works that have 
reached us, which enumerate the points of discord and 
of accord between al-Nadjdjar on the one hand and 
the two opposing doctrines on the other. Disputes on 
various occasions between al-Nadjdjar and_ his 
follower Burghiith, on the one hand, and the two 
Muttazilis Ibrahim al-Nazzam and Abu ’!-Hudhayl 
al-Allaf [q.2v.] on the other, as well as the keen argu- 
ment between Burghith and Ahmad b. Hanbal, not 
only corroborate reports regarding the doctrinal 
dispute between him and them; they also point to the 
independent orientation which characterises the man 
and his doctrine. The stormy dispute between al- 
Nadjdjar and upholders of the Sunni doctrine lacked 
the power to distort the ideological proximity bonding 


some of the basic principles common to both doc- 
trines; the scholars of the Sunna continued to consider 
al-Nadjdjar the closest to them amongst all the other 
doctrinal streams; on certain issues his views were 
even adopted by al-Ash‘ari, and it is reasonable to 
assume that because of this relationship, al-Nadjdjar’s 
opinions were preserved and did not vanish. But his 
views, as reported by the heresiographers, were not 
well-formed enough and were even quoted in a dis- 
jointed and out-of-context fashion, whence the lack of 
clarity which characterises his opinions with regard to 
certain issues. Nor is the long list of monographs at- 
tributed to him able to dispel this lack of clarity. 

Nevertheless, the general account of his views as 
represented in the heresiographical works may help to 
identify the main concepts distinguishing him from 
the contemporary theologians. Faith (man), according 
to him, consists in the knowledge of God, of His 
apostles and His commandments and in the profes- 
sion of this knowledge by the mouth, It consists of 
several qualities (khisal), each of which is an act of obe- 
dience (ta‘a); complete faith is the sum of all the /a°at. 
Faith may increase but not diminish; it can be com- 
pletely lost only through unbelief. Al-Nadjdjar’s con- 
cept of faith is closer to the Sunni one, but it is not the 
same as that of the Murdji?a. Concerning the at- 
tributes of God (s7fat), al- Nadjdjar has a special stand 
which differs from that of the proponents of the Sunna 
and the Mu‘tazila; he has taken over Dirar’s view of 
the negative character of the divine attributes, claim- 
ing, for example, that God is ceaselessly generous (/am 
yazal djawad"") in that avarice is denied of Him. (This 
theory of the negative character is not Islamic; its 
origins are related to Albinus of the 2nd century 
A.D., and it seems that this idea became known to 
Muslim theologians through Plotinus’ works; see 
‘Abd al-Madjid ‘Irfan, Dirasat al-firak wa ’l-‘aka*id, 
Baghdad 1967.) He also maintains Dirar’s doctrine 
concerning God’s quiddity (mdahtyya) but rejects his in- 
novation of the sixth sense as a means of seeing God 
on the Resurrection Day; instead, he maintains that 
the eye may be given the power of knowing. As for 
human power (istita‘a), introduced as an atomistic 
conception in contrast to Dirar’s view, he claims that 
power never precedes an act but accompanies it; for 
each act there is a power originated when the act is 
originated, and the power does not endure. According 
to him, the body consists of assembled accidents (a‘rad 
mudjtami‘a); those accidents which do not form part of 
the body do not endure. This view was probably 
developed by Dirar and then adopted by al-Nadjdjar 
and some Ibadi theologians. 

In accordance with his deterministic orientation, al- 
Nadjdjar presumed that all that takes place in the 
world comes from the incessant and unrestricted ac- 
tivity of God; He who creates the actions of man, who 
himself can do nothing to avoid the will of God. But 
God is able to do favour (/ut/) by which the unbeliever 
becomes believer. The activity of man is restricted to 
kasb, i.e. to his appropriation of divine will. Like the 
Muttazila, he presumed that he who commits a 
heinous sin is doomed to Hell, but (in contrast to the 
view of the latter) will emerge from there. Moreover, 
like Bishr al-Marisi, his master, he claimed that in- 
fidels would not remain forever in Hell; similarly, 
believers not deserving an eternal stay in Paradise 
would not remain there forever. He also denied the 
punishment of the tomb (‘adhab al-kabr [g.v.]), proba- 
bly because of his deterministic tendency. As for the 
word of God (kalém Allah), he maintains like Bishr that 
it is created; is is accidental (‘arad) when it is read, and 
it is body (dsm) when it is written. Clearly, al- 
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Nadjdjar was a prominent thinker whose views influ- 
enced the Mu‘tazila in their formative period by his 
keen opposition to some of their views. In the mean- 
time, his opinions paved the way for the Sunni 
scholars’ defence of their doctrine on the basis of 
reasoned arguments which were unavailable before 
him. 
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aL-NADJDJARIYYA, also called aL-Husayniyya, 

the followers of al-Husayn al-Nadjdjar [9.v.], an 
early, specifically Hanafi sect of kalam (see W. 
Madelung, Religious trends in early Islamic Iran, Albany 
1988, 29) which flourished during the reign of al- 
Mamin (198-218/813-33), and whose represen- 
tatives took part in the controversies throughout the 
course of the mihna {q.v.] or inquisition. But this doc- 
trine, unlike the Mut‘tazila, was compelled to 


withdraw from Baghdad and from the borders of ‘Irak 
and to move on to the eastern provinces in the wake 
of the abolition of the mihna by al-Mutawakkil 
(232-47/847-61) and the bold reaction of adherents of 
the Sunna against opposing doctrines. There, and 
particularly in the provinces of Rayy, Tabaristan and 
Djurdjan, the Nadjdjariyya took root and even at- 
tracted a large following; testimony from the 4th/10th 
century shows that it became one of the four main 
doctrines in those provinces, at a time when its 
followers had dwindled to a very small minority in 
Baghdad, although the doctrine had not completely 
disappeared there. 

Heresiographers are not unanimous in_ their 
classification of the followers of this doctrine: in one 
case they classify them as Mu‘tazila and in another as 
Murdji?a—a situation which probably arises from the 
fact that this doctrine presents opinions identical to 
those of other doctrines on specific theological sub- 
jects. Particularly prominent are reports which em- 
phasise the connection between the Nadjdjariyya and 
the doctrine attributed to Djahm b. Safwan [q.v.], a 
context which is undoubtedly intended to discredit the 
doctrine in the eyes of its opponents. Still, there are 
reasonable grounds to assume that the eminent pro- 
ponents of this doctrine were part of the group of 
theologians known as afl al-ithbat ‘‘those who affirm 
God’s kadar’’. Nevertheless, and despite the diversity 
of the origins of the ideas of al-Nadjdjar, who founded 
this doctrine, it is possible to discern the independent 
orientation of this group, which cultivated its own 
unique theological principles and which had its own 
characteristic traits. The Nadjdjariyya, like other doc- 
trines, gave rise to various sectarian sub-groups—in 
this case over ten of them—the most prominent of 
which was known as Burghitthiyya, named after 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa Burghith [g.2.], who disagreed 
with al-Nadjdjar on the question of mutawallidat 
“generated effects’’, attributing them to the nature 
(fab‘) concealed by God within objects themselves. He 
also disagreed with al-Nadjdjar on the question of 
iktisab, ‘‘acquisition’’, claiming that one who acquires 
an act cannot be called the doer (fa%/) of it. 

A second sub-group was known as Za‘faraniyya, 
composed of the followers of a man known as Abi 
‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Za‘farani. This group disagreed 
with the mainstream with regard to the matter of the 
createdness of the Kur?an and developed paradoxical 
opinions in this context; they displayed extreme enmi- 
ty toward the Muttazila in the region of Rayy. 

A third sub-group was known as Mustadrika, 
“‘revisionists’’, and these developed contradictory 
opinions on the same question and displayed con- 
siderable admiration toward the first generations of 
Islam. 

Despite the controversy which evolved amongst the 
various streams, all of them remained loyal to certain 
fundamental principles which al-Nadjdjar, in par- 
ticular, had established: the rejection of divine at- 
tributes and the notions that seeing God is impossible 
and that the divine word is created. 

Bibliography: See that for AL-NADJDJAR. 
(KHALIL SATHAMINA) 

NADJI, Isranim (1898-1953), influential Egyptian 
Romantic poet. He graduated from the Medical 
School in 1923, going into private practice. He was 
then employed by Egyptian Railways, and later 
became Director of the Medical Department of the 
Ministry of Wakfs. He associated with and influenced 
the Romantic poets ‘Ali Mahmad Taha, Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Mu‘ti al-Hamshari and Salih Djawdat, like 
him all connected with the Apollo magazine, founded 
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by Ahmad Zaki Abi Shadi [g.v.] in 1932. An out- 
standing lyrical poet, much of his work concerns his 
personal relationships, in particular his second collec- 
tion Layali al-Kahira (Cairo n.d. and 1988). According 
to Jayyusi (Trends, 397) ‘‘he restored to Arabic love 
poetry, a tenderness, a sustained devotion and a 
direct, uncomplicated, even humble approach 
unknown since the days of the bedouin Umayyad 
poets.’’ His first dian, Wara? al-ghamam (Cairo 1934, 
Beirut 1973, Beirut-Cairo 1983) shows the influence 
of the English romantics. The third, al- Tair al-djarih, 
was published posthumously (Cairo n.d. and 1983, 
Beirut 1973). His by no means complete poetic works, 
Diwan Nadjt (Cairo 1961), mistakenly includes poems 
by Kamal Nash?at. Further diwans have appeared, 
Diwan Ibrahim Nadji (Beirut 1973, 1980 and 1988), as 
has other poetry, Fi ma‘bad al-layl (Beirut 197?, 
Beirut-Cairo 1983), and Kasa*id madjhila (Cairo 
1958). Amongst other works he translated Dostoyev- 
sky’s Crime and punishment, and poetry by Baudelaire, 
Les Fleurs du mal (Cairo 1954). Though editor of al- 
Kissa magazine, his fictional writing is of much less 
importance. He founded the monthly medical 
magazine Hakim al-Bayt in 1934. 
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NADJIB (Neguib) [see MUHAMMAD NapjiB]. 
NADJIB sp. SurayMAN aL-HADDAD (1867-99). 

Syro-Egyptian journalist, poet, novelist, 

playwright and prolific translator, born in 
Beirut. His family moved to Alexandria in 1873. He 
was a journalist on al-Ahrdm for more than ten years, 
founded the Lisan al-‘Arab and al-Salam newspapers, 
and edited the Anis al-Djalis magazine. Considered an 
excellent poet, his youthful diwwan was published as 
Tadhkar al-siba and later selections from his poetry and 
prose appeared. One of the most competent 
translators of the period, he translated fiction by Alex- 
andre Dumas pére, Lamartine and others. His greatest 
contribution to literature was, however, his twenty or 
so plays, written in prose and verse in literary Arabic, 
into which he interpolated songs. These did much to 
invigorate the theatre in Egypt at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Amongst his own works were his popular Salah 
al-Din al-Ayyabi, inspired by Walter Scott’s Talisman; 
a tragedy ‘Amr b. ‘Adi; al-Mahdi, and a drama about 
Iphigenia, a/-Radja? ba‘d al-yas, His usually faithful, if 
melodramatic, adaptations include the classical 
tragedies of Corneille, Le Cid, Oedipe and Cinna; Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Les Burgraves/Tharat al-‘Arab, and Her- 
nani/Hamdan; Moliéres L’avare and Le médecin malgré 
lui; Racine’s drama Bérénice, and the tragedies Phédre 
and La  Thebaide; Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Jultet/Shuhada? al-gharim; Voltaire’s Oedipe and tragedy 
Zaire. The actor Salama Hidjazi’s performance as 
Romeo became the talk of the town. Most plays were 


published, and five of his adaptations have been. 


reissued in Muhammad Yusuf Nadjm’s al-Masrah al- 
‘Arabi, vi (Beirut 1966). His plays, performed by all 








the leading troupes, remained popular for a decade or 
so after his death. 

Bibliography: Biographies by Tanyis ‘Abduh 
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3 (P.C. SapGRove) 

NADJIB at-DAWLA, Afghan commander in 
northern India during the 18th century, whose 
power-base was in Rohilkand, where he founded the 
town of Nadjibabad [g.v. ]. 

Involved in the confused struggles for power in 
Dihli during the reigns of the fainéant Mughal 
Emperors Ahmad Shah Bahadur [9.v.] and ‘Alamgir 
II in the 1750s, as opponent of the Nawwab-wazir of 
Awadh (Oudh) [¢.v.] Safdar Djang, he worked closely 
with the Afghan ruler Ahmad Shah Durrani [g.v.] and 
received from him in 1757 the title of amir al-umara? 
and custodianship of the Emperor ‘Alamgir IT. At this 
period, strong pressure was being exerted on the 
Muslims’ position by the expansionist Marathas 
[g.v.], and in 1759 Nadjib al-Dawla invited Ahmad 
Shah DurrAni to intervene in India for a fourth time, 
himself fighting at the third battle of Panipat [g.v.] (14 
January 1761), when the Marathas were decisively 
crushed. Over the next few years, he became regent 
and virtual ruler for the puppet Shah ‘Alam II, 
holding the title also of Mir Bakhshi. His main preoc- 
cupation was to ward off the militant Sikhs from the 
upper Ddab and to stem pressure from the Djat ruler 
Suradj Mal and his successors (repelled in 1765). He 
thus managed, with consummate military skill and 
diplomacy, to maintain the integrity of the truncated 
Mughal empire before retiring with failing health to 
Nadjibabad (March 1768), leaving power in the hands 
of his deputy Dabita Khan. But a new, massive 
Maratha invasion of Hindistan in 1770 brought him 
back to negotiate a settlement with them just before he 
died in October 1770. 

Bibliography: Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the 
Mughal empire, Calcutta 1934, i, ch. XI, ii, chs. 
XVII-XX; T.W. Haig (ed.), The Cambridge history of 
India, iv, The Mughal period, Cambridge 1937, 
index; R.C. Majumidar (ed.), The history and culture 
of the Indian people. The Maratha supremacy, Bombay 
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NADJIB MUHAMMAD SUROR (1932-78), a 

leading experimental Egyptian dramatist, direc- 
tor, actor and poet. He studied law at the College 
of Law and drama in Cairo and Moscow, working for 
several years in the Arabic section of Radio Moscow. 
Back in Cairo from 1964 onwards, in a flourishing era 
of Egyptian theatre, using Brechtian devices, he 
utilised the Egyptian folk heritage and music, and 
classical and modern poetry as source material for his 
colloquial plays, telling the story of the struggle of the 
ordinary Egyptian people for social justice against 
foreign and local forces of oppression. In his verse 
tragedies, Yasin wa-Bahiyya, Ya Sitti Bahiyya, Ya 
Bahiyya wa khabbirini (published in his critical work 
Hiwar fi ’l-masrah, Cairo 1969), Ah, ya layl, ya kamar, 
he tells the epic story of the eponymous ill-fated 
lovers. In the seventies his plays Kili li-‘Ayn al-Shams 
and al-Kalimat al-mutakati‘a (unpublished), were per- 
formed. Several of his dramas, the tragic folk tale of 
Hasan and Na‘ima Min ayn agib nas?, the prose play 
al-Hukm kabl al-mudawala, and al-Dhubab al-Azrak 
(unpublished), on the aftermath of Black September, 
were not performed in his life time. He translated and 
directed Chekhov and successfully adapted Bertolt 
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Brecht’s The Threepenny Opera (1928)/Malik  al- 
shahhatin, setting it at the time of the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt. Four diwans of his poetry, al-Tradjidiya 
al-insaniyya, Luzum ma yalzam, Britikilat hukama? Rish, 
and Ruba‘tyyat have been published. His short caustic 
articles about cultural life in Egypt have appeared as 
Hakadha kal Djuha. 

Bibliography: Sulayman Fayyad, Ihtifal muta- 
wadi’...ft dhikra fannan kabir, in al-Adab, xxvii/11 
(November 1979) 75-7; Shams al-Din Misa, al- 
“Anasir al-tradjidiyya fi shi‘r Nadjib Surir, in ibid. , 34- 
9; Muhammad al-Sayyid ‘Id, al-Turath ft masrah 
Nadjib Surir al-shi4i, Cairo 1989; Khayri Shalabi, 
al-Sha‘tr Nadjib Suriir: masrah al-azmina, Cairo 1989. 

stale aes (P.C. SapcRove) 

NADJIBABAD, a town in the western part of the 
Rohilkhand region of modern Uttar Pradesh state in 
India (lat. 29° 37’ N., long. 78° 19’E.), the centre of 
a tahsil of the same name in the Bijnor District. The 
town was founded by the Afghan commander and 
wazir of the Mughal Emperors, Nadjib al-Dawla 
[g.v.], who in 1168/1755 built a fort, Patthagafh, one 
mile to the east. Sacked by the Marafhas [q.v.] in 
1186/1772, it passed two years later to the Nawwabs of 
Awadh {[q.v.] (Oudh). Nadjib al-Dawla’s great- 
grandson Mahmid participated in the Great 
Rebellion of 1857-8, and his palace was destroyed. In 
1901 the population of the town was 40% Muslim. 
According to the 1961 census, the total population was 
34,310. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India®, xviii, 
334-5; H.R. Nevill, Bynor District gazetteer, 
Allahabad 1908. Census of India, Paper no. 1 of 1962, 
1961 Census final population totals, 239. (Ep.) 
NADJIS (a.), impure, the opposite of {ahir [see 

TAHARA]. According to the Shafi‘? doctrine, as 
systematised by al-Nawawi (Minhadj, i, 36 ff.; cf. 
Ghazali, al-Wadjiz, i, 6-7), the following are the things 
impure in themselves (nagjasat): wine and other 
spirituous drinks, dogs, swine, mayta, blood and 
excrements; and milk of animals whose flesh is not 
eaten. 

Regarding these groups, the following may be 
remarked. On wine and other spirituous drinks cf. 
the arts. KHAMR and NABIDH.—Dogs are not declared 
impure in the Kur?4n; on the contrary, in the descrip- 
tion of the sleepers in sira XVIII [see AL-KAHF] the 
dog is included (verses 17, 21). In Hadith, however, 
the general attitude against dogs is very strong, as 
may be seen in Kats. Goldziher considered this 
change due to an attitude of conscious contrast 
(mukhélafa) to the estimation of dogs in 
Zoroastrianism. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that the Jews also declared dogs to be impure animals, 
just as were swine. The latter are already declared 
forbidden food in the Kur’an (XVI, 116; VI, 146; V, 
4; II, 168). Regarding the eating of meat which has 
not been ritually slaughtered, see MayTa. Blood is 
mentioned in the Kur’an (XVI, 116; VI, 146; V, 4; 
II, 168) as prohibited food; for the religious 
background of this prohibition see DAM in Suppl. As 
for excrements, and several kinds of secretions of 
the body, the theory and practice of Jews and Chris- 
tians sufficiently explain the attitude of Islam in this 
respect. It must also be admitted, though data are 
very scarce, that in early Arabia religious impurity 
included some of these things. Details are to be found 
in the large legal works of each of the madhhabs (see 
Bibl.). 

of the differences of the schools regarding this sub- 
ject, the most important only may be mentioned. 
Spirituous drinks are not impure according to the 


Hanafis [see NaBipH]. Living swine are not impure 
according to the Malikis. The Shi‘a add to the things 
mentioned above the human corpse and the infidels. 
The human corpse was one of the chief sources of 
impurity according to Jewish ideas (cf. already Num., 
xix). A current in early Islam tending to follow the 
Jewish customs in ceremonial law was very strong; the 
ShiI view regarding the human corpse may be a 
residuum of it. The impurity of infidels is based upon 
stra IX, 28, where the polytheists are declared to be 
filth (nadjas). The Sunni schools do not follow the 
Shi‘a in the exegesis of this verse. 

The nadjasat enumerated above cannot be purified, 
in contradistinction to things which are defiled only 
(mutanagjdjis), with the exception of wine, which 
becomes pure when made into vinegar, and of hides, 
which are purified by tanning. On purification, see 
TAHARA, GHUSL, WUDU?. 
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Die Zahiriten, 61 ff.; idem, Islamisme et Parsisme, in 
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(1914), 62 ff.; idem, Handbook of early Muh. tradition, 
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History of Religions, xxx/1 [1990]. 

7 7 (A.J. WENsINcK) 

NADJM at-DIN KUBRA [see kKusRA]. 

NADJM a.-DIN RAZI DAYA, Abi Bakr ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad b. Shahawar Asadi (573- 
654/1177-1256), Safi of the Kubrawi order [see 
KUBRA, NADJM AL-DIN] and author of several 
important works in Persian and Arabic. He left his 
native city of Rayy at the age of twenty-six and 
travelled widely in Syria, Egypt, the Hidjaz, ‘Irak, 
and Adharbaydjan. He ultimately turned eastwards, 
passing through Nishaputr before arriving in 
Kh’drazm where he became a murid of Nadjm al-Din 
Kubra [9.v.], eponym of the Kubrawiyya. Kubra 
assigned his training to a senior disciple, Madjd al- 
Din Baghdadi (d. 607/1204), and it is to him that 
Daya refers as ‘‘our shaykh’’. He is strangely silent 
concerning Kubra himself, although he sometimes 
cites the Persian quatrains that are attributed to him. 

At a date that cannot be precisely determined, 
Daya—clearly a restless man, even by the peripatetic 
standards of the age—left Kh’arazm to resume his 
wanderings in western Persia. Sensing the onset of the 
Mongol storm, he abandoned his family in Rayy (by 
his own admission), and after a return visit to the 
Hidjaz travelled by way of Hamadan, Irbil and Diyar- 
bakr to central Anatolia, arriving in Kayseri in 
Ramadan 618/October 1221. 

Saldjuk-ruled Anatolia offered a haven to many 
scholars and mystics, and among those Daya is 
reputed to have encountered there were Sadr al-Din 
Kun(y)awi, Djalal al-Din Rimi and Awhad al-Din 
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Kirmani. The first figure of note he met was Shihab 
al-Din Abi Hafs ‘Umar Suhrawardi; Daya crossed 
paths with him in Malatya as the latter was returning 
from a mission to the Saldjak ‘Ala? al-Din Kaykubad 
(q.v.] on behalf of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Nasir li-din 
Allah. According to Daya, Suhrawardi suggested to 
him that he compose a work on Stfism and present it 
to Kaykubad in order to gain his patronage. How- 
ever, Ibn Bibi’s chronicle of the Saldjuks reports not 
only that Daya had completed the work in question— 
Mirsad al-“ibdd ila ’l-mabda? wa ’l-ma‘ad—before his 
arrival in Malatya but also that he had already 
decided to dedicate it to Kaykubad (Histoire des Seld- 
joucides d’Asie Mineure, Turkish text, ed. M.Th. 
Houtsma, Leiden 1902, 226). The two recensions in 
which the Mirsdd exists may explain the contradiction. 
One was completed soon after his arrival in Kayseri 
and intended as ‘‘a gift to true seekers and veracious 
lovers’, and the other in Sivas, in Radjab 620/August 
1223, dedicated to Kaykubad. 

Despite the generally acknowledged excellence of 
the Mirséd and the encomium to Kaykubad with 
which it concludes, Daya was evidently disappointed 
by his reception in the Saldjik capital of Konya, for 
before long he moved on to Erzincan. There he com- 
posed another work in Persian, Marmuzat-i Asadi dar 
mazmarat-t Dawiudi; the second half of the title contains 
an allusion to ‘Ala? al-Din Dawid, the Mengiitek 
ruler of Erzincan. It seems that Daya did not fare 
much better in Erzincan than in Konya. He quit 
Anatolia definitively less than four years after his 
arrival in Kayseri, and in 622/1225 we find him 
travelling from Baghdad to Tabriz on a diplomatic 
mission for the caliph al-Zahir. While in Tabriz, Daya 
met Djalal al-Din Kh’arazmshah, who was fleeing 
before the Mongol invaders, and it was in the com- 
pany of his ambassador, Kadi Mudjir al-Din, that he 
returned to Baghdad. It was probably in Baghdad 
that he spent the rest of his life. He died there in 
654/1256 and was buried in the Shunayziyya 
cemetery near such luminaries of Sifism as Ma‘rif 
Karkhi and Djunayd Baghdadi. 

Daya trained no murids, with a single exception, 
and his posthumous fame and influence were due 
entirely to his writings. Among them, the Mirsad 
clearly stands out as a masterpiece, being comprehen- 
sive in its treatment of the major themes of Siifism and 
written with a fluency, vigour and eloquence that 
qualify it for comparison with the best of classical Per- 
sian prose. Among its themes, logically and 
systematically arranged, are the origins of the various 
realms and orders of creation; prophethood and the 
different dimensions of religion; the ritual practices, 
mores and institutions of Sufism; and the ways in 
which different professions and trades may yield 
spiritual benefit if properly practised. The interest of 
the Kubrawi masters in dreams, visions and the 
phenomenology of the Sufi path is apparent on many 
pages of the Mirsad, as is—more subtly and without 
direct attribution—the influence of Ibn ‘Arabi. 

The Mirsad exercised wide and lasting influence 
throughout the lands where Persian was spoken or 
understood; manuscripts of it are numerous. It was 
known in India at least as early as the 8th/14th cen- 
tury, thanks to the efforts of the Cishti order, and 
some hundred years later a Turkish translation was 
made for Sultan Murad II. It was known even in 
China; manuscripts of the work exist with marginal 
glosses in a North Chinese idiom written in the Arabic 
script. Echoes of the Mirséd and quotations from it are 
to be found in a wide variety of Persian, Turkish and 
Pashto works. 








The Marmizat-i Asadi may be characterised as a 
“*special edition’’ of the Mirsad. It contains much of 
the material of Daya’s masterpiece with the strictly 
Safi portion diminished and the sections on kingly 
power greatly expanded. Extant only in a single 
manuscript, the Marmiizdt-i Asadi appears not to have 
exerted great influence. 

The second major work of Daya consists of his con- 
tribution to a Sufi éafsir—known varyingly as Bahr al- 
hakaik, ‘Ayn al-hayat, and al-Ta>wilat al-Nadjmiyya— 
begun before him by Nadjm al-Din Kubra and com- 
pleted after his death by another Kubrawi, ‘A]a° al- 
Dawla Simnani. Daya took up this commentary at 
Strat al-Bakara and was able to advance it as far as 
Surat al-Nadjm; the major portion of it is thus his. His 
relentless insistence on discovering metaphorical 
senses for nearly every verse of the Kur?4n sometimes 
verges on the arbitrary and the artificial, but there can 
be no denying the popularity and influence of the 
work. It has never been printed, but substantial por- 
tions of it are quoted in a Jtafsir of which several prin- 
tings do exist: the Rih al-bayan of Isma‘il Hakki al- 
Burisawi. 

Daya also wrote several minor works, of which 
Risala-yi Ishk u ‘akl—a preliminary essay for certain 
sections of the Mirsad—deserves mention. 
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NADJRAN, a city in northern Yaman and a 
major urban centre in the Arabian Peninsula in an- 
cient times. It was an agricultural, an industrial, and 
a trade centre, owing all this to the facts of geography. 
It was celebrated for its cereals, fruits and vegetables 
and also for its leather and textiles, situated as it was 
in the midst of a fertile wad, which also bore the name 
Nadjran. Its importance as a caravan city was owed to 
the fact that it was located at the intersection of two 
main caravan routes, one that ran from Hadramawt 
through Hidjaz to the eastern Mediterranean and an- 
other that ran to the northeast through Yamama into 
Mesopotamia-‘Irak. 

It was important enough early in the 4th century 
A.D. to attract the attention of Imru? al-Kays, ‘‘king 
of all the Arabs’ (d. A.D. 328), and three centuries 
before, it was captured by Aelius Gallus, whom 
Augustus dispatched against South Arabia. But it was 
really in the 6th century that it attained international 
fame through an extraordinary sequence of events, 
the prime mover of which was the introduction of 
Christianity into the city in the previous century, by 
one of its native merchants (Hayyan or Hannan). 
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Although the initial Christian impulse came from 
Hira, where Hayyan was baptised, other Christian 
missionary currents converged on Nadjran from 
Byzantine Syria and from Ethiopia, all of which made 
Nadjrin the main centre of Christianity in South 
Arabia. Various Christian denominations existed 
side-by-side in Nadjran, but Monophysitism was the 
one that prevailed. 

Around A.D. 520 the Judaising king of Himyar 
Dht Nuwas [q.v.] captured Nadjran and faced its in- 
habitants with the dilemma of either apostasy or 
death. Consequently, many of the Christians of 
Nadjran became martyrs. The Christian world, rep- 
resented by Byzantium and Ethiopia, responded by 
sending a joint expedition against South Arabia, the 
former contributing a fleet, the latter an army, which 
under the command of Negus Ella-Asbeha conquered 
South Arabia around A.D. 525 and converted it into 
an Ethiopian dependency and a Byzantine sphere of 
influence for some fifty years. This half-century was 
the golden period in Nadjran’s history, during which 
it functioned as an Arabian martyropolis, a city of 
martyrs, a great pilgrimage centre for the Christians 
of the Peninsula. Monophysitism and the cult of relics 
in the 6th century received a great impetus from the 
blood and bones of so many martyrs in Nadjran. The 
chief among them was al-Harith b. Ka‘b, the sayyid of 
the city and of the Arab tribe in Nadjran; and as St. 
Arethas, he became a saint of the Universal Church 
whose feast is celebrated on 24 October. The chief 
Arab tribe in Nadjran was also called al-Harith b. 
Ka‘b, (Balharith), and it most probably belonged to 
the large tribal group of al-Azd, to whom belonged the 
Ghassanids, the Arab allies of Byzantium in Oriens, 
Bilad al-Sham, and this tribal affinity was an impor- 
tant fact in the history of the Ghassanids. In this half- 
century, Nadjran became a city of churches and 
monasteries, but above all the city of Ka‘bat Nadjran, 
the great martyrion to which the pilgrimage was per- 
formed. Its custodians were from Bani ‘Abd al- 
Madan, the chief clan or house within the tribe of 
Balharith. Thus Nadjran became the Holy City of the 
Christian Arabs at this time, and one of the holy cities 
of the Christian Orient, alongside Edessa in 
Mesopotamia, Etchmiadzin in Armenia and Axum in 
Ethiopia. 

The year 570 brought about a sharp reverse in the 
fortunes of Nadjran when the Persians occupied South 
Arabia. The region was no longer under the domina- 
tion of a Christian protective power, Ethiopia. 
Zoroastrian Persia was hostile to both Christianity 
and Byzantium, and naturally, Nadjran as a great 
Christian centre was adversely affected. But it was the 
rise of Islam and the Muslim conquest of Arabia that 
finally dealt Christian Nadjran a fatal blow, and this 
eclipse and final extinction during the Islamic period 
falls into three phases: (a) in the Meccan period of 
Muhammad’s mission (610-22) the Kur?an is well 
disposed to Christianity, and Nadjran was possibly 
implied in Sarat al-Buriidj (LXXXV, 4-9) in which 
there is reference to the Ashab al-Ukhdid [g.2.]; (b) 
in the Medinan period (622-32), there was a harden- 
ing of attitude. In 630, a delegation from Nadjran 
came to Medina. This was a significant Muslim- 
Christian confrontation which was to have included a 
mubdhala [q.v.], an objurgation, but the Nadjranites 
decided to withdraw from the contest. The Prophet 
then let the Nadjranites practise their religion, but 
demanded from them the payment of the tribute and 
especially the contribution of 2,000 robes; and (c) in 
the caliphate of ‘Umar (634-44), the Nadjranites were 
ordered to evacuate the city, which they did, and they 








emigrated to ‘Irak where most of them settled in a 
locality called al-Nadjraniyya not far from Kiafa. But 
apparently not all of them left the city, since Chris- 
tians are attested in Nadjr4n in later Islamic times, in- 
cluding bishops in the 9th and 10th centuries. 

Nadjran survived its evacuation by most of its 
Christian inhabitants. Some of the Balharith evidently 
converted to Islam and decided to stay on in their city, 
but apparently evacuated the pre-Islamic site at a later 
date in favour of a locality a few miles to the north- 
west, which grew into Islamic Nadjran. Situated in 
the midst of a rich oasis, Islamic Nadjran continued to 
prosper and remained an important centre in the 
economic life of the region. Its chiefs were influential 
in early Islamic times, especially as the mother of the 
first ‘Abbasid caliph al-Saffah (750-4) was Rayta, a 
woman from Bani ‘Abd al-Madan, who were thus re- 
ferred to as al-Akhwal, the maternal uncles of the 
‘Abbasids. 

Ancient pre-Islamic Nadjran, nowadays called 
Ukhdid, survives as a heap of ruins to the southeast 
of the present-day city of Nadjran, which is in the pro- 
vince of ‘Asir [g.v.] in Saudi Arabia, but in the con- 
sciousness of mediaeval Christendom it vividly 
survived as the city of the Arab martyrs, as it still does 
in the churches of the Christian Orient. 
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AL-NADR B. at-HARITH b. ‘Alkama b. Kalada 
b. ‘Abd Manaf b. ‘Abd al-Dar b. Kusayy, a rich 
Kurayshite who, in the pre-Islamic period, carried 
on trade with al-Hira and Persia, from where he is 
said to have brought back books (?) and to have 
brought back also one or more singing slave girls 
(Kayna [q.2.]). 

He represented ‘Abd al-Dar in the group of the 
mut‘imin, i.e. the Meccans who were charged with 
supplying food for pilgrims, and he occupied a fairly 
eminent position in the town. He was a strenuous op- 
ponent of the Prophet, scoffing at him and not failing 
to speak up and evoke the glories of the kings of Persia 
when Muhammad recalled the miserable fate of past 
nations. In particular, he accused Muhammad of 
retailing tales of the ancients (asafir al-awwalin [g.v. in 
Suppl.]), and two Kur’anic verses containing precise- 
ly this expression (VIII, 31; LX XXIII, 13) are stated 
to have been specifically connected with him. The 
Kur'an is likewise said to have alluded to this per- 
sonage, amongst other enemies of the Prophet, in va- 
rious passages, notably VI, 8-9, XLV, 6-7/7-8. He 
fought at Badr [g.v.] in the pagan ranks and was cap- 
tured. Muhammad then killed him personally and 
SAli cut off his head with a blow of his sword, but the 
fact is disputed since a fadith says that the damned 
who will suffer the cruellest punishment on Judge- 
ment Day are those who have killed a prophet or 
whom a prophet has killed. The most accredited ver- 
sion is that ‘Ali b. Abi Talib executed him in cold 
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blood after having secured him in bonds (sabr”) in a 
place called al-Safra?; but al-Uthayl is also cited (see 
Yakut, Bulddn, s.v., i, 121). (On the reproaches laun- 
ched at ‘‘orientalists’’ that they have exploited this in- 
cident, see A. Wessels, A modern Arabic biography of 
Muhammad, Leiden 1972, 240 n.) 

His death inspired his sister (or his daughter) 
Kutayla (al-Djahiz, Bayan, iv, 44, calls her Layla) to 
compose verses in which she weeps over him but 
nevertheless does not blame Muhammad, who is said 
to have regretted this execution. Although doubt has 
been expressed regarding their authenticity (see al- 
Husri, Zahr al-adab, i, 28-9), these verses, frequently 
cited and highly appreciated, have perpetuated al- 
Nadr’s memory. He has, moreover, a place in the 
history of Arabic music as poet, singer and lute 
player, who is said to have learnt this last instrument 
at al-Hira and to have introduced it amongst the Mec- 
cans (see Nasir al-Din al-Asad, al-Kiyan wa ’l-ghina?, 
2nd ed. Cairo 1968, 115, 116, 118, 131). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references in the 
article, see Djahiz, Hayawan, iv, 161; Ibn Kutayba, 

Ma‘arif, 154, 576; Buhturi, Hamasa, 434; Abi 

Tammam, Hamasa, i, 406; Ibn Hisham, Sira, i, 

358-9, 395, 481, 571, 643, 665, 710, ii, 42-3; 

Tabari, i, 1230, 1304, 1335; Mas‘udi, Murddj, § 

3220 and index; Ibn al-Kalbi, Dyamhara, Tab. 17, 

ii, 441; Aghdni, i, 10-11 ed. Beirut i, 30-1; Ibn 

Rashik, ‘Umda, I, 30; Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, 255; 

Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asma?, 593; Ibn Hadjar, [saba, 

no. 8711; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 113-16; Zamakh- 

shari, Kashshaf, on Kur?an, XXXI, 6. 

(Cu. PELLat) 

AL-NADR 8s. SHUMAYL b. Kharasha al-Mazini, 
Abu ’l-Hasan, Arab scholar who, born in Marw al- 
Ridh in 122/740, was brought up at Basra. 

He led a miserable life there, but was able to derive 
instruction from the most famous masters of the time 
(see Pellat, Milieu, passim), notably al-Khalil b. 
Ahmad [q.v.], whose K. al-‘Ayn he was to enrich by an 
introduction. He probably lived for some time 
(allegedly 40 years, which must be an exaggeration) 
among the Bedouins, whom he was also able to ques- 
tion at the Mirbad [g.v.]. He was interested in the va- 
rious branches of knowledge cultivated in his time and 
became an expert in matters of lexicography, gram- 
mar, poetry, hadith and even fikh and the history of the 
Arabs. Since his activities were not bringing him ade- 
quate means of subsistence, he decided to return to his 
native land, with which he must have kept up links. 
In Basra he had nevertheless acquired such renown 
that, according to tradition, not less than 700, even 
3,000 (sic) traditionists, fukaka?, grammarians, etc. 
came to greet him on the Mirbad at the time of his 
departure and expressed their regret at seeing him go; 
he replied that he would be ready to stay if anyone 
would guarantee a measure (kayladja) of beans for him 
each day, but no-one was willing to promise this. It 
seems that Abu ‘Ubayda [g.v.] exploited this incident 
in his book on the mathdlib [g.v.] of the Arabs. He 
therefore returned to Marw, where he held the office 
of kadi and ‘‘made the Sunna dominant’’ (azhara al- 
sunna), which was one of his specialities. It was there 
that he had occasion to frequent al-Ma?’miin’s madjlis 
and to display to him his knowledge of grammar and 
poetry; he accordingly received from the prince and 
his entourage a rich reward. He is said to have died 
in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 204/May-June 820, but the year 
203 is also mentioned. 

Al-Nadr b. Shumayl’s work was copious, judging 
by the lists given by his biographers, but none of these 
works has survived. Probably the most important was 





the K. al-Sifat fi ’l-lugha in 5 volumes, of which the 
Fihrist (52; ed. Cairo, 77; ed. Tehran, 58; cf. Sezgin, 
GAS, viii, 58) provides a fairly detailed summary. 
This work was a_ kind of dictionary or 
encyclopaedia— the first of its genre —and it was us- 
ed by authors fairly near to it in time, such as Aba 
“Ubayd al-Kasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838 [g.v.]) in al- 
Gharib al-musannaf. His other works bear witness to his 
erudition and to his intellectual curiosity: Gharib al- 
hadith, al-Ma‘ani, al-Wadtha or Mathalib al-‘Arab wa- 
manakibuha, al-Anwa?, al-Djim and al-Shams wa 
*l-kamar. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘Grif, 542; 

Mas‘idi, Muridj, see index s.v.; Marziki, Azmina, 

i, 324, 325, 331, ii, 181-5, 223; Anbari, Nuzha, 52-4 

and index; Ibn Khallikan, no. 736; Zubaydi, 

Tabakat, 121; Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asma?, 593-6; 

Yakut, Buldan, index; idem, Irshad, vii, 218-22 = 

Udaba?, xix, 238-43; Suytti, Bughye, 404-5; idem, 

Muzhir, ii, 287; Kiftt, Inbah, iii, 348-52; Ibn 

al-‘Imad, Shadharat, ii, 7; Zirikli, viii, 357-8; 

Kahhdla, xiii, 101; Brockelmann, [?, 101, SI, 161; 

Rescher, Abriss, ii, 123-4; Goldziher, Muh. St., ii, 

71; Sezgin, GAS, i, 113, 114, 262, 509, ii, 58, 60, 

iii, 363, 365, 367, iv, 308, 332, vii, 340, viii, 58-9 

(biog.) and index, ix, 43, 312. (Cn. Petyar) 

NADRUMA, NeEprRoma, a small town of north- 
western Algeria, situated 58 km/33 miles from 
Tlemcen, 45 km/28 miles from the Moroccan border 
and only 17 km/10 miles from the coast, from where 
in clear weather the dark mountains of the Sierra 
Nevada can be seen. It lies in the heart of the Traras, 
the coastal chain of moderate altitude, which is never- 
theless very broken by the eroding effects of the 
hydrographic system, where Nedroma spreads along 
the lower slopes of the ridge of the Dj. Fillawsen. Thus 
it dominates a mass, until recently compact, of 
orchards and gardens intersected by a network of 
irrigation channels, bearing witness to the long- 
established occupation of these lands by successive 
generations intimately linked with the life of the town, 
which has itself been the centre of extensive connec- 
tions and varied relations in a zone directly open to 
interventions by neighbouring principalities situated 
on both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Despite the divisive effects of the physical relief of 
the area, Nedroma has constantly evolved within the 
shade and the orbits of these principalities, whilst 
nevertheless tenaciously retaining its own personality 
and economy. Hence it has been able to survive after 
the successive disappearance of the Nasrids [g.v.} of 
Granada and the ‘Abd al-Wadids of Tlemcen. 
Indeed, the vestiges and the memories of this long and 
rich past, essentially an urban one, are perceptible 
until now in the poorly-preserved architectural 
remains and in certain structures of the historic town, 
as well as in the vigorous remnants of ancient families 
who have, since 1962, regularly engendered techno- 
crats, ministers and diplomats. 

If Nedroma still preserves some ruins of construc- 
tions attribuable to the Almohad ‘Abd al-Mu’min and 
represented by a city wall dating to 555/1160, the 
town nevertheless emerges into history well before 
then. In this connection, the details given by al- 
Ya‘kubi in the 3rd/9th century are very useful for the 
exact identification, in particular, of the site. It must 
be admitted, following R. Basset, that the name given 
by this geographer, Fallawsen, must correspond to 
that of the foundation of Nedroma and consequently 
to the locality itself. But there must have been a town 
already fairly well developed and forming part of the 
Idrisid realm and governed by Muhammad b. 
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Sulayman. This accordingly marks a definite stage, 
but one whose distant origins cannot be brought into 
the clear light because of the lack of documentation. 
However, the succeeding stages which are at the same 
time the origin of the leading dynasties working 
towards a unification of both sides of the western 
Mediterranean, and of the trans-Mediterranean com- 
mercial movements, brought Nedroma definitively 
into being, strengthening its urban character and its 
main functions, well noted by al-Idrisi. 

Hence the Almoravids provided it with an impor- 
tant mosque and minbar, clearly reminiscent of that in 
the famous great mosque of Cordova, according to G. 
Marcais. Such attention on the part of these 
prestigious rulers was well-deserved, since, according 
to al-Bakri, the diversity of its agricultural produce, 
and the nearby inlet to the sea, that of M4sin, making 
possible maritime transactions, gave Nedroma the 
merited appellation of ‘‘a considerable town’’. In this 
way it acquired a religious dignity and even an official 
character, shown in the acquisition of typical urban 
features. But under the Almohads it was unable to 
claim any other dignity, considering its geographical 
position. At all events, the founder of the dynasty 
assigned to it a strategic role, which at the same time 
entailed a depopulation of the Traras, given the 
importance of the military contingents from this 
region which followed the monarch towards Mar- 
rakesh in the 6th/12th century, the Kimya. 

Whatever the case, the unification of the two coasts 
of the Mediterranean was beneficial in that it permit- 
ted the continuation and the intensifying of multi- 
farious exchanges, material and cultural in origin, in 
the latter case, of the Andalusian heritage of Nedroma 
as visible at the present day in its musical heritage, the 
origin of certain families and, above all, in deep- 
rooted cultural traditions. 

Regarding the appearance of the ‘Abd al-Wadids 
[g.v.], this is marked by the strengthening of links 
with their nearby capital, Tlemcen [see TILIMSAN]. 
The two towns, both enjoying the charm of the Traras 
mountain chain and the proximity of the coast, came 
to complement each other. Nedroma became a place 
of rural retreat for certain rulers of Tlemcen and their 
descendants, as happened with Abi Ya‘kib Yusuf 
when he renounced the throne in 749/1348. The 
residence takes the shape of a fortress, the Kasaba, of 
which some traces are still visible below the 
Maghniyya road, to the south of the heart of the old 
town, and whose toponym fsar es-solfan still today 
recalls a lively chapter from that brilliant period. 
Other princes furthermore honoured this residence by 
prolonged stays, such as that of Abi Hammii II, who 
reigned 760-91/1359-89 at Tlemcen, and it was there 
that the latter’s son Aba Tashfin II was born. 

Subsequently, Tlemcen’s decay and the constant 
ambitions and aims of its rival Fas had a certain direct 
effect on the commercial movements beyond the 
region and on the general balance of forces in the 
town. With the final end of the kingdom of Granada 
(897/1492), parallel to the dislocation of the trans- 
Saharan trade in the wake of the great oceanic move- 
ments, Nedroma became necessarily more thrown 
back on its own resources, aggravated more and more 
by the physical relief of the coastlands and, at the 
beginning of the 10th/16th century, by the Recongutsta, 
with the occupation of the former main port of the 
‘Abd al-Wadids, Oran, in 913/1507 and then of 
Hunayn [q.v.} in 941/1535. Hence a certain shrinkage 
of horizons was inevitable and enduring, but not 
entirely without some continuation of liveliness, as the 
information from this date from Leo Africanus shows 


with regard to the vigour of artisanal activity and the 
continuation of the irrigated system of agriculture in 
the rural hinterland of the town. Cotton goods were 
spun there, showing how the town adapted to the new 
conditions caused by change, both internal and those 
common to the Maghrib, and also to the whole 
Mediterranean-Atlantic region. It was as a result of 
these two activities, henceforth the exclusive ones of 
the town and its hinterland, that the commercial 
effects began to affect the whole Trara region and 
beyond, into the areas of traders coming from 
Tlemcen, Maghniyya, Oudjda, and even Sefrou and 
“‘beyond’’. In this period, Nedroma had a garrison 
representing the beylik of the West, bringing with it 
some oppressive effects but more often inciting the 
citizens to further efforts, the origin of the remarkable 
diversity of artisanal activities before the French 
occupation of Algeria (see Nedroma 1954-84). 

Throughout this latter period, the town’s being 
thrown back on its own resources necessarily 
increased by continual emigration to the urban cen- 
tres and also abroad, to France, movements not 
always by the less privileged classes but in good 
measure by the relatively better-off and by those who 
acquired a bilingual culture in particular. The first 
official school opened in 1865, and one can trace from 
1880 onwards the emergence of the first elements of 
the present-day élite, seen in the physician M. Nek- 
kach, the first doctor from the colony itself to practice 
in Orania (Sari, 1990) and Si M’hamed ben Rahal, a 
personality of the political, religious and literary 
world from the end of the 19th century (Djeghloul, 
1977), illustrating the continuing effects of the ancient 
heritage of Nedroma, even though the town is still 
affected by the rural exodus caused by the national 
war of liberation and its consequences in a frontier 
zone, which efforts to stabilise the population have not 
succeeded in stemming; its population of 17,175 in the 
1987 census shows a rate of growth below the national 
average. 
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tr. Wiet, Cairo 1937, 222, see Bakri, Description de 
l’Afrique septentrionale, ed. de Slane, Ar. text, 80, Fr. 
tr. 161-2; Idrisi, Description de l’Afrique et de 
l’Espagne, tr. Dozy and de Goeje, Leiden 1866, Ar. 
text, 172; Fr. tr. 209; Leo Africanus, Description de 
U’Afrque, tr. Epaulard, index; Marmol, L Afrique, 
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U’Arrond. de Tlemcen, in Bull. soc. d’arch. et de géolog. 
d’Oran, viii (1888), 62-5; R. Basset, Nédromah et les 
Traras, Paris 1901; A. Bel, Tlemcen et ses environs. 
Guide illustré du touriste?, Toulouse n.d., 92-4; G. 
Marcais, L’architecture musulmane d’Occident, Paris 
1954; A. Djeghloul, A¢’hamed ben Rahal et la question 
de l’tnstruction des Algériens (1866-1925), in Madjallat 
al-Ta*rikh (Algiers 1970), 43-100; G. Grand- 
guillaume, Nédroma, l’évolution d’un médina, Leiden 
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premiers médecins de l’Algérie contemporaine, in El Moud- 
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(A. Be-[Dy. Sari]) 

NADWA [see DAR AL-NADWa]. 

NADWAT at-‘ULAMA/’, a Muslim educational 
and reform society established at Kanpir 
(Cawnpore) in north India in 1310/1892 (moved to 
Lucknow in 1316/1898) to (a) evolve a new educa- 
tional system by amalgamating the ‘‘old’’ and the 
“‘modern’’ curricula, and (b) to eliminate sectarian 
differences among Muslims. As Nadwa, as it is 
popularly called, failed to impress upon other madrasas 
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to,adopt its suggested curricula, it established in 1898 
at Lucknow its own educational institution, Dar al- 
‘Ulam, which is now more famous than the society 
itself. 

During the first half of the 19th century, English- 
language schools had cropped up all over British India 
but certificates of the usually state-run madrasas 
teaching basically Dars-i Nizami, the curriculum laid 
down by Mulla Nizam al-Din (d. 1679) to produce 
administrators for the Mughal state, were generally 
recognised up to the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-8 as suffi- 
cient qualifications to join the state machinery. After 
the events of 1857 and the subsequent attitudes of 
disfavour towards Muslims by the British, the former 
started to establish private madrasas geared only to 
imparting religious education. The first such madrasa, 
KAsim al-‘Ulim (now known as Dar al-‘Ulam), was 
established at Deoband in north India in 1865 and 
soon a chain of similar private madrasas sprang up all 
over India. 

It was soon felt, especially by Shibli Nu‘mani (¢.2.], 
that new madrasas should be set up in order to 
integrate the ‘‘old’’ and the ‘‘new’’. The new move- 
ment was called Tahrik-: Islah-i Nisab (‘‘curricula 
reform movement’’). The ‘‘reform’’, however, did 
not exceed the deletion of some old textbooks and the 
introduction of some new ones on history, geography, 
mathematics in addition to English, as well as the 
replacement of Persian by Urdu as the medium of 
instruction. 

Nadwa aroused great controversy in its early years 
among the Muslims of India. Opponents published 
dozens of pamphlets against the society, which they 
considered another form of the ‘Aligath movement of 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Supporters of the Nadwa 
responded with counter-pamphlets (some of these are 
found in the Nadwa library). 

Annual conferences to popularise its ideas and to 
ensure mass participation in various Indian cities con- 
tinued from 1894 to 1927 (printed and ms. reports are 
available in the library and archives of Nadwa). The 
only other general conference was the institution’s 
85th anniversary celebrated in 1975 (report in 
Muhammad Hasani, Ridad-i aman, Lucknow 1976). 

Nadwa has a big library which includes 650 rare 
books and 3,000 mss. It published an Urdu journal, 
al-Nadwa (1904-12, 1912-16, 1940-5) and an Arabic 
journal al-Diya? (1932-5). Currently, its various wings 
publish three periodicals, monthly a/-Ba‘th al-Islami, 
the fortnightly a/ Raid (both since 1959) in Arabic, 
and the fortnightly Ta‘mir-i Hayat (1964-) in Urdu. 
Dar al-‘Ulim has a printing press as well as a 
publishing arm in addition to the Nadwa’s Academy of 
Islamic Research and Publications (established 1959) 
which has published over 250 titles in various 
languages including Arabic and English. 

In addition to primary and secondary education (5 
years each), the Dar al-‘Ulim awards the degree of 
‘Alimiyya after a study of 4 years in its ‘‘Arabic’’, i.e. 
Islamic, section. After a further two years’ study and 
presentation of a small dissertation graduates are 
given the degree of fadila, with specialisation 
(takhassus) in either Islamic Shari‘“a or Arabic 
literature. Dar al-‘Ulum, like other madrasas, does not 
charge tuition fees. Most of the students live in dor- 
mitories and the majority of them are provided with 
free board and lodging. As with similar institutions 
in the Subcontinent, expenses are met by voluntary 
Muslim donations and zakat. Degrees are generally 
recognised by the departments of Islamic Studies and 
Arabic in Indian, as well as by some Arab, univer- 
sities. In the 1970s and 1980s Dar al-‘Ulim has seen 


great progress in terms of buildings, but its overall 
impact on the intellectual life of Muslims in India 
remains marginal. Dar al-‘Ulam today is in practice 
yet another madrasa which positively discourages 
modern education. Its point of distinction is the 
emphasis on Arabic as a living language. Among its 
outstanding graduates was Sayyid Sulayman Nadwi 
(d. 1953 [¢.v.]) who besides other works, completed 
the Strat al-Nabi left incomplete by his mentor Shibli 
Nu‘mani. Nadwis, i.e. the graduates of Dar al-“Ulam, 
were the mainstay of India’s premier institution of 
Islamic research, Dar al-Musannifin, at ASzamgafh. 
Bibliography: In addition to the material 
referred to above, the official, albeit sanitised, 
history of the Nadwa is found in Tarikh Nadwat al- 

‘Ulama?, vol. i by Muhammad Ishak Djalis Nadwi 

and vol. ii by Shams Tabriz Khan, Lucknow 1983- 
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Kawthar, Lahore 1979, 187-93, 221-48; Mushir al- 
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with the Nadwa’s early years: Sayyid Sulayman 

Nadwi, Hayat-i Shibli, ASzamgafh 1943; Sayyid 

Muhammad al-Hasani, Sirat-i Mawlana Sayyid 

Muhammad ‘Ali Mungayri, Lucknow 1964; Abu ’1- 

Hasan ‘Ali Hasani Nadwi, Hayat-i ‘Abd al-Hayy, 

Lucknow 1970; Shams Tabriz Khan, Sadryar Djung, 

Lucknow 1972. (ZAFARUL-IsLaM KHAN) 

NADWI, Sayyid Sulayman (1884-1953), Indian 
scholar of Islam. He was born at Desna, near 
Pafna, on 22 November 1884. After receiving tradi- 
tional Urdu and Persian education in his village and 
neighbouring towns, he joined Dar al-‘Ulim of the 
Nadwat al-‘Ulama? [g.v.] at Lucknow in 1901 and 
graduated in 1906. His talents were recognised by 
Shibli Nu‘mani [q.v.] who became his mentor and 
appointed him as the assistant editor of al-Nadwa 
magazine in 1907. He also started teaching kalam and 
Arabic literature in Dar al-“Ulim (1908-13) and in 
1923, became the chairman of its educational commit- 
tee (Mu‘tamad ta‘limat), a post which he held for over 
two decades. He helped Shibli in his Sirat al-Nabi pro- 
ject launched in 1910, and later completed this 
encyclopaedic work on the life of the Prophet (vols. iii- 
vi published during 1924-38) after Shibli died leaving 
it incomplete in 1914. The incomplete seventh volume 
of this work was published posthumously in 1980. 

In 1915 Nadwi established the Dar al-Musannifin 
at A‘zamgafh [q.v.], the most notable Muslim 
research institution in India, and launched its 
magazine Ma‘arif a year later. He took part in Indian 
nationalist and Muslim politics in the 1910s and 1920s 
and was a member of delegations sent to London 
(1920) and the Hidjaz (1924, 1926). As a rare recogni- 
tion in those days, Nadwi was awarded an honorary 
D.Lit. by the ‘Aligafh Muslim University (AMU) in 
1943. 

He was appointed the Chief Justice (Kadi al-Kudat) 
of the princely State of Bhop§l [g.v.] as well as the rec- 
tor of its Djami‘a Mashrikiyya in June 1946. His 
status was devalued after the absorption of Bhopal 
into the Indian Union in 1947, but he stayed on until 
April 1950. He migrated to Pakistan in June the same 
year and was appointed in August 1952 as the chair- 
man of the Idara Ta‘limat Islam, an official body 
instituted to assist the new government in framing the 
constitution according to the teachings of Islam. 

Nadwi, generally considered to be the greatest 
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Indian Muslim scholar of this century, died at 
Karachi on 23 November 1953. An enlightened tradi- 
tionalist, Nadwi later reverted to rigidness in the wake 
of initiation in 1940, by the Sufi murshid, Ashraf ‘Ali 
Thanawi (d. 1943), to the point of recanting in 
January 1943 some of his earlier views. 

Bibliography: In addition to the volumes iii-vii 
of Strat al-Nabi, cited above, Nadwi’s other works 
include: ‘Ard al-Kur’an, 2 vols., ASzamgafh 1916, 
1918; Sirat-i ‘Ayisha, ASzamgath 1924; Khufbat-i 
Madras, lectures on the life of the Prophet in 1925, 
A‘zamgafh 1926; ‘Arab awr Hind ke ta‘allukat, \ec- 
tures on the Indo-Arab relations at Allahabad in 
1929, Allahabad 1930; Khayyam, A‘zamgafh 1933; 
‘Arabon ki diahazrani, lectures on the history of the 
Arab navigation, at Bombay in March 1930, Bom- 
bay 1935; Nuktsh-i Sulaymani, a collection of Urdu 
literary articles and lectures, A‘zamgafh 1939; 
Rahmat-i ‘alam, a book on Sira for children, 
A‘zamgafh 1940; Hayat-i Shibli, the life of his men- 
tor, A‘zamgafth 1944; Yad-i raftagan, Karachi 1955. 
Makalat-i Sulayman (3 vols.) is a posthumous collec- 
tion of Nadwi’s articles. Collections of his letters 
have also been published in India and Pakistan. A 
collection of his Urdu poems has been compiled by 
Ghulam Muhammad as Armughan-i Sulayman (see 
Ma“‘arif, 108/1 [July 1971], 5). 

Ma‘anf, 75/5 (May 1955) and Riad, Karachi 
(March 1954), published special issues on Nadwi. 
Other works on him include: Ghulam Muhammad, 
Tadhkira-yi Sulayman, Karachi 1960; Shah Mu‘in al- 
Din Ahmad Nadwi, Hayat-i Sulayman, ASzamgarh, 
1973; Sayyid Muhammad Hashim, Sayyid Sulayman 
Nadwi: hayat awr ‘“ilmit karnamey, unpubl. Ph.D. 
thesis, AMU 1982; ‘Abd al-Kawi Desnawi, Yadgar-i 
Sulayman, Patna 1984; ‘Atik Ahmad Siddiki (ed.), 
Sayyid Sulayman Nadwi, proceedings of a seminar 
held by the Department of Urdu, AMU in 1984, 
‘Aligafh 1985; Afak Siddiki (comp.), Awrang-i 
Sulayman, Karachi 1985; Muhammad Na‘im Sid- 
diki Nadwi, ‘Allama Sayyid Sulayman Nadwi, 
Lucknow 1985; Mas‘ad al-Rahman Khan Nadwi 
and M. Hassan Khan (eds.), Mujala‘a-yi Sulaymani, 
proceedings of a seminar in 1985, Bhopal 1986; 
Khalik Andjum (comp.), Sayytd Sulayman Nadwi, 
Delhi 1986; Sayyid Sabah al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
Mawland Sayyid Sulayman Nadwi ki tasanif, i, 
A‘zamgarh 1988. (ZAFARUL-IsLAM KHAN) 
NAFAL [see GHANiMa]. 

NAFAS [see nars. I. c, and NEFES]. 

NAFI<, the mawila of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab [q.v.], according to early tradition sources a 
major transmitter of Prophetic hadith [q.v.], who 
is described as having been a resident of Medina. His 
year of birth does not seem to be recorded and his year 
of death is variously given as 117/735, 118/736, 
119/737 or 120/738 (cf. Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, x, 414, 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Tabakat, ed. A.D al-‘Umari, 
256). 

The sources contain hardly any information on his 
person and the little they say is often contradictory. 
Ibn ‘Umar is alleged to have acquired Nafi‘ on a cam- 
paign in which he participated but which one is left 
unspecified. NafiS is said to have hailed from 
Abrashahr (Nisabir) according to Ibn Kutayba, K. 
al-ma‘arif, ed. ‘Ukasha, 190, 460, but according to 
Khalifa, Ta*rikh, ed. A.D. al-‘Umari, 206, he was one 
of the captives at the conquest of Kabul in 44/664. 
What is most striking about him in the early sources 
is his near-absence from those in which he should have 
been mentioned in the first place. Thus there is no 
trace of him in Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabakat, in which one would 


expect his name to be included among the mawali Suc- 
cessors of Medina (ed. Sachau ef alti, v, 208-29), 
which, by all standards, presents a seemingly 
exhaustive list. (Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, x, 413, quotes 
a remark attributed to Ibn Sa‘d that he was a thika and 
kathir al-hadith; whether or not this non-committal 
evaluation was an original part of the Tabakat remains 
to be investigated). Even if it is maintained that Ibn 
Sa‘d’s text in its current editions may not be com- 
plete, the reason why Nafi‘ did not receive mention 
among Medina’s Successors in Ibn al-Djawzi’s Sifat 
al-safwa, ii, 42 ff., or for that matter in a number of 
comparable sources, remains to be explained. In 
sources other than Aadith he turns up only occasionally 
as a purveyor of legal as well as historical data. He 
never does so, however, as a person whose historicity 
could be postulated, acting or speaking against a 
tangible historical backdrop, but rather as a 
mechanical isndd insert. If Nafi was indeed a 
historical figure, he received singularly little attention 
in all those sources which are otherwise typified by 
their generous treatment of Nafi‘’s peers, those who 
preceded him as well as those who came later. 

His fame rests mainly in his alleged position in 
isnads {q.v.] in the canonical hadith collections. One 
isnad in particular was considered by al-Bukhari [g. 2. ] 
as the soundest in the entire tradition literature: Malik 
b. Anas [g.v.] — Nafif‘ — ‘Abd Allah b. SUmar — 
Prophet (cf. Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, x, 6). Moreover, 
Malik is reported to have said: When I hear Nafi‘ 
transmit traditions on the authority of Ibn ‘Umar, I 
do not mind that I did not learn them from somebody 
else (cf. Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, x, 413). This 
encomium, although at first sight undeniably positive, 
may not be rooted in reality: if we set store by the age 
Malik is said to have reached at his death in 179/795, 
namely ca. eighty-six (lunar) years, and if he did hear 
traditions directly from Nafi‘, he must have been still 
very young at the latter’s death, which fell sometime 
between 117 and 120 (735 and 738). And this does not 
tally with another piece of information describing 
Malik as still a shabb, or (in a variant) even a faid, 
some 14 or 17 years after Nafi‘’s death (see Ya‘kub 
b. Sufyan al-Fasawi, K. al-MaSifa wa’l-ta*rikh, ed. 
A.D. al-‘Umari, i, 682; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, x, 7). If 
the indications shabb or fata for Malik in the year 
134/751 are taken as factual, he must have been born 
approximately at the time Nafi‘ is recorded to have 
died, a computation more in line with Malik’s year of 
death, and this especially in view of the life expectancy 
for a man in those days. (For studies on the 7th and 
8th century practice of artificially stretching one’s age 
into the past, see Bzbl.) On the basis of the latter 
chronology, traditions on the alleged authority of 
Nafi‘ cannot have reached Malik in a way other than 
as written material, which must have come into his 
possession a good number of years after Nafi‘’s 
reported year of death. 

That Malik may eventually have come by one or 
more sahifas [g.v.} in circulation which purportedly 
contained traditions recorded by NafiS on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Umar and others, is not entirely out 
of the question, although this is suggested nowhere in 
the sources. Transmitting traditions according to the 
procedure that goes by the technical term ‘ard or 
mu‘Grada (which means that someone claimed that he 
had ‘‘presented”’ a sahifa in which he had copied a cer- 
tain master’s traditions to that master for approval, 
after which he was free to transmit them to his own 
pupils) was a practice which seems to have come into 
existence some 110 years after the death of the 
Prophet (cf. al-Fasawi, ii, 157). The general practice 
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was that these pupils then passed on to their pupils 
what they had copied on the direct authority of the 
first master, with or without mention of the inter- 
mediary, the original owner of the sahifa. (For a con- 
vincing example of this practice, compare Fasawi, ii, 
157, 176 f. and al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, K. al-Kifaya ft 
Glm al-riwaya, 267, with al-Mizzi [g.v.], Tuhfat al- 
ashraf, vi, nos. 8452 ff.) For good measure, Malik is 
recorded to have stated that he saw no difference in 
acceptability between sama ‘ (i.e. the pupil listening to 
the personal instruction of the shaykh, either memoris- 
ing or taking dictation) and ‘ard (Kifaya, 270). 

Further reports in the early sources involving 
Nafi®’s person are for the most part equally non- 
committal. The one alleging that ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz [g.v.] sent him to Egypt to teach the population 
the sunan (Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, x, 414), is ques- 
tionable, not only because of the doubtless topical 
mention of ‘Umar II, but also because it has not left 
a trace in the source best known for information on 
Egypt, al-Kindi’s K. al-Wulat wa’l-kudat. Nafi‘ did 
receive a brief reference as one of the fukaha? of the 
2nd/8th century in al-Ya‘kibi’s Ta°rikh (cf. index 
s.n.), but that is about all. However, if NafiS had 
indeed been a fikh expert, it is incomprehensible why 
the early sources such as the pre-canonical musannafs 
[¢g.v.], which have preserved countless legal opinions 
(akwal) of the great Hidjazi fukaha? of the 1st/7th cen- 
tury, have preserved hardly any attributed to him. 

Of the traditions with Nafi‘ in the isnad listed in the 
canonical collections, the most striking feature is the 
supposedly overwhelming reliance on Ibn ‘Umar: al- 
Mizzi (Tuhfa, vi, nos 7469-8549) lists in all 1,080 isnad 
bundles and strands ending in Nafi‘ — Ibn ‘Umar — 
Prophet (with just 22 in Tubfa, viii, nos. 10550-71, in 
which ‘Umar’s name is inserted between that of his 
son and the Prophet, but mostly presenting 
equivalents of Ibn ‘Umar-supported mains), whereas 
he is recorded with only one to ten traditions or so on 
the alleged authority of each of just a handful of other 
Companions. Of those 1,080 Ibn ‘Umar strands, 
some three-fifths are supposedly passed on by Nafi‘ to 
just a few later transmitters: 90 to Ayyub b. Abi 
Tamima al-Sakhtiydni from Basra, 435 to ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. ‘Umar al-‘Umari, a man who is said to hail 
from Medina, 50 to the Egyptian Layth b. Sa‘d, 82 
to Malik b. Anas and 58 to Misa b. SUkba from 
Medina. Of these 715 strands, the majority are single 
strands (in other words: not showing up common 
links), while of the remaining strands from Nafi‘ to 
others than the persons just mentioned, the vast 
majority are also single strands. 

What this quantification amounts to is that Nafi‘ in 
the isndds of the canonical tradition literature con- 
stitutes a well-nigh perfect example of a ‘‘seeming’’ 
or, depending on one’s outlook, an ‘‘artificial com- 
mon link’’ (for a definition of these and other newly- 
coined technical hadith terms, see Bzb/.). In sum, the 
Nafif — Ibn ‘Umar ~ Prophet strand is a prime 
example of such late strands as were used by late col- 
lectors to ‘‘snow under’’ older Medinese as well as 
“Iraki bundles. This is confirmed by another salient 
feature of NafiS strands, namely that they almost 
invariably support maén versions which fit into clusters 
of at times wholly similar, other versions of that matn. 
These main clusters consist more often than not of main 
versions of non-Hidjazi as well as Hidjazi origin, both 
with relatively early common links. Differently put, 
the Nafi‘ ~ Ibn ‘Umar — Prophet strand supports in 
the main the relatively late Hidjazi counterparts of 
mains first brought into circulation elsewhere, as 
well as matns of earlier Hidjazi origin. Thus, because 
of all these numerous versions of one particular main, 


which are tantamount to as many repetitions, with 
just a few, mostly irrelevant, modifications added or 
none at all, the bulk of the material registered in the 
canonical collections as allegedly supported by the 
Nafif — Ibn ‘Umar — Prophet isndd strand should 
not be conceived of as in any way commensurate with 
the huge numbers of strands all separately listed in al- 
Mizzi’s Tukfa. Rather, conspicuous accumulations of 
one particular strand, which all allegedly figure the 
same transmitters, such as the more than thousand 
numbers in al-Mizzi with the Nafif — Ibn ‘Umar — 
Prophet strand, constitute a sure sign of matin clusters 
covering just a limited number of legal and/or ritual- 
related issues. 

Bibliography: Given in the art. For the pro- 
liferation of the name Nafi‘ in early isndd develop- 
ment, see G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim tradition. Studies 
in chronology, provenance and authorship of early hadith, 
Cambridge 1983, ch. iv, esp. 142 f. Furthermore, 
for the age-stretching phenomenon in early Islam, 
see MUSAMMAR at VII, 258; Juynboll, Muslim tradi- 
tion, index, s.v. ‘‘age trick’’; idem, The role of 
mu‘ammarin in the early development of the isnad, in 
WZKM (1991). For the technical terms ‘‘common 
links’’, ‘‘single strands’’, ‘‘matn clusters’’, isnad 
“‘bundles’’, ‘‘snowing under’’, etc., see idem, Some 
isnad-analytical methods illustrated on the basis of several 
woman-demeaning sayings from hadith literature, in al- 
Qanfara, x (1989), 343-84; idem, Muslim tradition, 
index s.v.; idem, Some notes on the earliest fuqaha? of 
Islam distilled from hadith literature, in Arabica, xxxix 
(1992). For ‘‘seeming’’ or ‘‘artificial common 
links’’ as well as an analysis and categorisation of 
Nafi‘-supported traditions, see idem, Nafi‘, the 
mawila of lbn “Umar and his position in Muslim hadith 
literature, forthcoming in Isl. , Ixx (1993). 

L (G.H.A. JuyNnBoLt) 
NAFI‘ s. at-AZRAK al-Hanafi al-Hanzali, Abia 

Rashid (said to be the son of a freedman of Greek 
origin who was a blacksmith; al-Baladhuri, Futih, 
56), Kharidjite who played quite a considerable role 
in Islamic history as leader of an extremist frac- 
tion of that sect known after him as the Azarika [¢.v.] 
or Azrakis, which lived on substantially after his 
death; he is furthermore said to have laid down their 
doctrines. 

The sequence of events in which he was involved is 
difficult to establish, since there is a certain confusion 
in the narratives involving him. From them one learns 
first of all that, after having given military assistance 
to ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr [g.v.], besieged in Mecca 
by the Syrian troops (64/683), he went to Basra with 
his followers and, taking advantage of the troubles 
consequent on the death of Yazid b. Mu‘awiya 
(54/684), he seized control of the town, opened the 
doors of the prisons and brought about the assassina- 
tion of the governor appointed there by ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. Ziyad [g.v.], Mas‘ud b. ‘Amr al-‘Ataki. However, 
the Azd in Basra reacted strongly against the 
murderers of Mas‘id, their fellow-tribesmen, and 
temporarily expelled the Azrakis. After a fresh at- 
tempt against the town, Nafi‘ and his partisans were 
forced to flee to al-Ahwaz, where they set up their 
headquarters and from which they continued to 
threaten the recently-founded metropolis of southern 
‘Irak. The new governor there, ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Harith al-Hashimi, called Babba, took energetic 
measures against them and sent the Zubayrid general 
Muslim b. ‘Ubays to combat them. In the course of 
a battle which took place at Dulab (Yakut, Buldan, ii, 
574, 622-3), NafiS and the leader of his opponents 
were both killed (65/685). 

NafiS is considered as the first theoretician of 
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Kharidjism. His doctrines, still rudimentary, includ- 
ed in particular ist‘rad [g.v.], which his partisans prac- 
tised shamelessly, and if one leaves aside a few details 
clearly added by the Azrakis at a later time, these doc- 
trines can be summed up under four headings: 
separation from the quietists; putting intending 
adherents of Kha@ridjism to the test; ‘‘excommunica- 
tion’’ of those Muslims who did not make the migra- 
tion to their group; and the licitness of killing the 
women and children of their enemies. 

Bibliography: Ash‘ari, Makalat, Istanbul 
1382/1963, 86-7 and index; Baghdadi, Fark, Cairo 
1328, 62-7; Ibn Hazm, Fisal, Cairo 1321, iv, 189; 
Djahiz, Hayawan, iii, 512; Tabari, index; Bala- 
dhuri, Futéth, 56; idem, Ansab, ivB, 95 ff.; 
Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, 89-91, tr. D. Gimaret 
and G. Monnot, 374-80 and index; Abi Hanifa al- 
Dinawari, al-Akhbdr al-tiwal, 279, 282, 284; 
Mas‘idi, Muridj, v, 220 = § 1993; Mubarrad, 
Kamil, index; Ibn Abi ’!-Hadid, Sharh Nahdj al- 
balagha, i, 381 ff.; Ibn al-Athir, index; Ya‘kabi, 
Ta°rikh, ii, 317, 324; M.Th. Houtsma, De strijd over 
het dogma in den Islam, Leiden 1875, 28 ff.; J. 
Wellhausen, Die religis-politischen Oppositionparteien, 
in Abh. GW Gétt., N.S., v/2 (1901), 28 ff.; R.E. 
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NAFI‘ 8. ‘App AL-RAHMAN b. Abi Nu‘aym at- 

LAYTHI, one of the seven canonical Kur’an 
““readers’’ who was born in Medina and died there 
in 169/785 (other dates between 150/767 and 170/786 
are also mentioned in biographies). He is reported to 
have studied with 70 of the tab:‘un in Medina. He 
transmitted one of the seven Kur?an readings [see 
kIRA?A] which were recognised by Ibn Mudjahid 
[¢.v.]. Two of his pupils, Warsh (d. 197/812) and 
Kalin (d. 220/835), are recognised as the main 
transmitters of his reading. The transmission of the 
. Kuran from Warsh on the authority of Naff‘ is still 
used in the Muslim world, especially in West Africa. 
This transmission has certain noticable characteris- 
tics: for example, it has fewer instances of hamzat al- 
kat‘ compared to the more widespread transmission of 
Hafs ‘an ‘Asim. The actual significance of this and 
other variations within the system of the ‘‘seven 
readers’’ is not certain. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Djazari, Ghayat al-nihaya ft 
tabakat al-kurra, ed. Bergstrasser, Cairo 1932-3, no. 
3718; Sezgin, i, 9-10; Nodldeke, e altz, Gesch. des 
Qor., iii, 160-205; A. Brockett, The value of the Hafs 
and Warsh transmissions for the textual history of the 
Qur’an, in A. Rippin, Approaches to the history of the 
interpretation of the Qur’an, Oxford 1988, 31-45 and 
references. (A. Rippin) 
NAFILA (a.), pl. nawafil, from n-f-l ‘‘to give some- 

thing freely’’, a term of law and theology meaning: 
supererogatory work. 

1. The word occurs in the Kur?4n in two places. 
Stra XXI, 72, runs: ‘‘And we bestowed on him [viz. 
Ibrahim] Isaac and Jacob as an additional gift’’ 
(nafilat’"). In XVII, 81, it is used in combination with 
the vigils, thus: ‘“‘And perform vigils during a part of 
the night, reciting the Kur?an, as a ndfila for thee’’. 

In hadith it is frequently used in this sense. ‘‘For- 
giveness of sins past and future was granted to him 
[Muhammad] and his works were to him as 
supererogatory works’’ (Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi, 250). 
In another tradition, it is said with reference to the 


month of Ramadan, that God ‘‘writes down its wages 


and its nawafil even before its beginning’’ (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, ii, 524). Of peculiar importance, also in a dif- 
ferent respect, is the following hadith kudsi: ‘‘When 
My servant seeks to approach to Me through 
supererogatory works, I finally love him. And when I 
love him I become the hearing through which he 
heareth, the sight through which he seeth, the hand 
with which he graspeth, the foot with which he 
walketh’’, etc. (al-Bukhari, Rikak, bab 38). 

Finally, the following tradition may be translated: 
“Whoso performs the wud? [g.v.] in this way (viz. in 
the way described in the foregoing part of the tradi- 
tion), receives forgiveness of past sins and his salat and 
his walking to the mosque are for him as a néfila’”’ 
(Muslim, Tahéra, trad. 8; Malik, Tahara, trad. 30). In 
the parallel tradition (Muslim, Joc. cit., trad. 7), the 
term used is kaffara ‘‘expiation’’. This parallelism is 
an indication of the effect ascribed to supererogatory 
works in Muslim theology, viz. the expiation of 
light sins (cf. al-Nawawi on Muslim, Cairo 1283, i, 
308). 

Further, it must be observed that in theological ter- 
minology naftla is often applied to those works which 
are supererogatory in the plain sense, in con- 
tradistinction to other works which have become a 
regular practice. The latter are called sunna mu°akkada, 
the former néfila or sunna zdida (cf. below, 2). 

The place of supererogatory works in theology is 
further accurately defined in the Wasiyyat Abi Hanifa, 
art. 7: ‘‘We confess that works are of three kinds, 
obligatory, supererogatory and sinful. The first 
category is in accordance with God’s will, desire, good 
pleasure, decision, decree, creation, judgment, 
knowledge, guidance and writing on the preserved 
table. The second category is not in accordance with 
God’s commandment yet according to His will, 
desire’’ etc. 

The term for supererogatory works used here is not 
nafila but fadila. 

2. Naftla is used in hadith especially as a designation 
of the supererogatory salat (al-Bukhari, ‘Idayn, bab 11; 
Tahadjdjud, bab 5, 27). Sometimes it appears in the 
combinations salat al-nafila (Ibn Madja, Ikama, bab 
203) and salat al-nawafil (al-Bukhari, Tahadjdjud, bab 
36). 

In fikh this terminology is often, but not always fol- 
lowed, the other term for the supererogatory salats 
being salat al-tajawwuS (e.g. Abii Ishak al-Shirazi, 
Kitab al-Tanbih, ed. A.W.T. Juynboll, 26), a term that 
goes back to Kur’an II, 153, 180; IX, 80, and which 
occurs also in canonical hadith (Abi Dawid has a 
Kitab al-Tafawwu‘ in his Sunan). The whole class of 
supererogatory salats is called nawafil as well as sunan. 
Nawafil, as a general designation of supererogatory 
salats covers three subdivisions. The following jux- 
tapositions may give a survey of the terminology: 


sunna (Khalil; 
Nawafil muakkada tr. Guidi, 95, 
mandiba Maliki) 
sunna (al-Ghazali, 
Nawéfil mustahabba Thya?, i, 174, 
latawwu‘ Shafi) 
sunna (Fatawi 
Nawafil manduba ‘Alamgiriyya, i, 156, 
tatawwu Hanafi) 
muakkada (Fagnan, 
Sunan raghiba Additions, 23, 
nafila Maliki) 
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It may be added that the term rawdtib is used especial- 
ly for the supererogatory salats preceding or following 
the maktiba; they belong to the first subdivision. 

In Shit fikh, nawafil is the widest term; by muragh- 
ghabat the daily and non-daily supererogatory prayers 
are designated. 

Bibliography: Wastyyat Abi Hanifa, Haydarabad 
1321, 8-10; E. Sell, The faith of Islam, London 1888, 
199; Wensinck, The Muslim creed, Cambridge 1931, 
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Muhakkik, Kztab Shara*r‘ al-Islam, Calcutta 1255, i, 
25, 51, tr. Querry, i, 49-50, 52-3, 100 ff. See also 
KHATPA; SALAT, 3. (A.J. WENsINCK) 
NAFIR [see NnerFir]. 

NAFISA, a-SayyipA, a mausoleum situated to 
the south of the Fatimid city of al-Kahira in the 
northern part of the cemetery area of the City of the 
Dead (al-Karafa), to the south of the Mosque of 
Ahmad b. Tilin in the direction of the sepulchral 
mosque of al-Shafit. Among the female saints [see 
waLl] in Gairo next to Sayyida Zaynab bint Muham- 
mad [g.v.] and ‘‘Sitt Sekina’’ (Sukayna) ‘‘Sitt 
Nefisa’’ takes a very prominent place. In the official 
recitations of the Kur’4n, al-Sayyida Nafisa, where 
the reading is held on Sundays, takes third place 
among them all, immediately after Imam al-ShafiT 
and Imam al-Husayn (see Bergstrasser, in Is/., xxi 
(1933], 110). The sanctuary is visited by both men 
and women, especially in the evening. The door 
leading to the sarcophagus itself is only opened once 
a year, on the occasion of the mawlid [q.v.] of ‘‘Sitt 
Nefisa’’. The foundation contains a number of other 
buildings besides a mosque, including a hbrary and 
Sufi cells. The land around it is a much sought-after 
place of interment. 

Nafisa was a daughter of al-Hasan b. Zayd b. al- 
Hasan [q.v.]. She came to Egypt with her husband 
Ishak al-Mu°tamin, a son of Dja‘far al-Sadik {g.v.]. 
She had a reputation for learning and piety. Al-ShafiT 
frequently visited her to collect traditions; on his 
death, his body was brought to her house so that she 
might say the prayer for the dead over him. She had 
children, but her descendants soon died out. She 
herself died in Ramadan 208/January 824. Legend 
credits her with great karama [q.v.]; for example, as is 
told of several Egyptian, and not only Muslims saints, 
it is said that her prayers produced a great rising of the 
Nile in a single night. In contradiction of a story that 
her husband wanted to take her body to the family 
burial place in the al-Baki‘ {¢.v.] cemetery in Medina 
but was prevented by her devotees, is the general 
opinion that this is her tomb which she built with her 
own hands and in which she read the Kur’an long 
before her death. Several rulers took part in the 
development of the sanctuary, ‘Abbasids and later 
Fatimids and Ottoman governors. The cupola over 
the grave was restored by the caliph al-Hafiz in 
532/1138 and the mosque in 693-4/1294-5 by the 
Mamluk al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawin. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-ayan, 
Bulak 1299, ii, 238-9; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nudjum 
al-zahira, Cairo 1349, ii, 185-6; Suyuti, Husn al- 
muhadara, Cairo 1299, i, 292-3; Ibn Ilyas, Badar al- 
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Mubarak, al-Khifat al-djadida al-tawftkiyya, Bulak 
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cemetery of the Abbasid caliphs of Cairo and the shrine of 

Satyida Naftsa, in Ars Islamica, vi (1939), 168-74. See 

also AL-KAHIRA. Monuments. (R. STROTHMANN) 

NAFISI, SA‘ID, Persian scholar, fiction writer 
and poet, was born on 8 June 1896 in Tehran. 

His family on his father’s side had a long medical 
tradition, which also included his father, ‘Ali Akbar 
Nafisi (d. 1303/1924), who held the title of Nazim al- 
Atibba?, and was a distinguished physician of his 
time. Nafisi received his early education in Madrasa- 
yi Sharaf and Madrasa-yi ‘IImiyya, and in 1288/1909 
went to Neuchatel, in Switzerland, for further studies. 
His family wanted him to go into medicine. In 
Neuchatel, Nafisi joined the Collége Latin and 
learned Greek and Latin, which were necessary for 
one’s enrolment in Swiss and French medical schools. 
After a year’s residence in Switzerland, Nafisi went to 
France. In 1290/1911 he published his first work, a 
translation concerning dental care. From _ his 
residence in Switzerland and France, Nafisi acquired 
a great love of the French language and its literature. 
Hence on returning to Iran in 1297/1918 he was hired 
to teach French in the nationally famous Akdasiyya 
School and in the Saint Louis Catholic School, later 
called the Tehran School. In Tehran he was drawn to 
the capital’s literary milieu. He became acquainted 
with the celebrated poet Malik al-ShuS‘ara Muham- 
mad Taki Bahar (1886-1950), and helped him in the 
production of his literary journal, Danishkada, which 
appeared from April 1918 to April 1919. Nafisi’s 
publishing experience contributed to his appointment 
in 1918 as editor of Falahat wa tidjarat, a journal issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Welfare. He held this job until 1921 and also worked 
with the ministry in several other positions, finally 
ending as director of its advanced business school. 
Subsequently, he served under the Ministry of Educa- 
tion teaching history and literature in various institu- 
tions. When Tehran University was founded in 1935, 
Nafisi joined its staff, and in Shahriwar 1315/August- 
September 1936 he was confirmed as professor to 
teach the history of Islam in Persia. Meanwhile, he 
was elected as one of the first permanent members of 
the Iranian Academy. In 1949 he took premature 
retirement from teaching, but returned to the univer- 
sity in Bahman 1337/January-February 1959, and 
joined its College of Literature. During his career he 
made numerous trips to foreign countries, where he 
was frequently invited by universities, cultural 
societies and government bodies. A few years before 
his death he was appointed to the government’s 
Educational Council as well as to the board of trustees 
for the Pahlawi Library. Towards the end he settled 
down in Paris, visiting Iran periodically. He attended 
the International Congress of Iranologists when it was 
convened in Tehran from 31 August to 7 September 
1966. This was his last visit to Iran, for he died in 
Tehran on 12 November 1966. 

Sa‘id Nafisi was a prolific writer and the author of 
an exceedingly large number of books, monographs 
and articles. His scholarly and literary activity 
covered a wide and varied field which included 
political and literary histories, accounts of poets and 
their writings, editions of manuscripts, lexicons, 
original works of fiction poetry, and translations from 
foreign literature. Among his better known literary 
works is the collection of historical short stories enti- 
tled Mah-i Nakhshab (‘Moon of Nakhshab’’), first 
published in 1328/1949. He also wrote three novels, 
namely Farangis (1311/1932), Nima rah-bthisht 
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(‘‘Halfway to paradise’, 1332/1953) and Atish-ha-yi 
nihufia (‘‘Hidden fires, 1339/1960). His important 
translations include Homer’s Iliad (1334/1955) 
and Odyssey (1337/1958). In addition to Falahat 
wa tidjarat, mentioned earlier, he edited three other 
journals, Ummid, Shark and Payam-i naw. He 
commanded a facile pen, and his prose style has 
won generous acclaim for its polished and lucid 
expression. 

Bibliography: Rahnama-yi kitab, ix/5, Tehran 
1345/1967 (‘‘Sargudhasht-i Sa‘id Nafisi’’ by Iradj 
Afshar, 463-76, and ‘‘Sargudhasht-i man’’ by 
Sa‘id Nafisi, 477-84; Madjalla-yi Dénishkada-yi 
Adabiyyat-i Tihran, xiv/3 (1346/1967) (articles by 
various writers as well as a chronology of Sa‘id 
Nafisi’s life and a bibliography of his works); 
Parimarz Nafisi (ed.), Yadnama-yi Sa‘id Nafisi, 
Tehran 1351/1972; eadem, SUmri ba Sad Nafisi, in 
Payam-i nuwin, x/1 (1972); ‘Abd al-Husayn Zar- 
rinkib, Dar bara-yi Sa%d Nafisi, in ibid.; J. Green, 
Tranian short story writers: a bio-bibliographic survey, 
Costa Mesa, Calif. 1989; Muhammad Sadr 
Hashimi, Tarikh-: djarayid u madjallat-i Iran, i-iv, 
Isfahan 1363-4/1984-5. (Munipur RauMaNn) 
NAFS (a.), soul. Nafs, in early Arabic poetry 

meant the self or person, while rah meant breath and 
wind. Beginning with the Kur’an, nafs also means 
soul, and riih means a special angel messenger and a 
special divine quality. Only in _ post-Kuranic 
literature are nafs and rah equated and both applied to 
the human spirit, angels and ginn. Since the two 
concepts of nafs and rih are so closely connected, both 
will be considered here. 

I. The Kur’anic uses. A. Nafs and its plurals 
anfus and nufis have five uses: 1. In most cases they 
mean the human self or person, e.g. III, 54: ‘‘Let us 
call... ourselves and yourselves’’; also XII, 54; LI, 
20, 21. 2. In six verses nafs refers to Allah: V, 116b, 
‘‘Thou [Allah] dost know what is in myself [says ‘Isa], 
but I do not know what is in Thyself (nafstka)’’; also 
III, 27, 28; VI, 12, 54 and XX, 43. 3. One reference, 
XXV, 4 (cf. XIII, 17), is to gods: ‘“They [aliha] do 
not possess for themselves (anfusthim) any harm or 
benefit at all!’’ 4. in VI, 130 the plural is used twice 
to refer to the company of men and qdjinn: ‘‘We have 
witnessed against ourselves (anfusina)’’. 5. It means 
the human soul: VI, 93: ‘‘While the angels stretch 
forth their hands [saying,]. Send forth your souls 
(anfus)’’; also L, 15; LXIV, 16; LX XIX, 40, etc. This 
soul has three characteristics: a. It is ammara bi 7! sa’, 
commanding to evil (XII, 53). Like the Hebrew 
nefesh, the basic idea is ‘‘the physical appetite’’, in 
Pauline usage vx, and in the English New Testa- 
ment ‘‘flesh’’. It whispers (L, 15), and is associated 
with al-hawa, which, in the sense of ‘‘desire’’, is 
always evil. It must be restrained (LIX XIX, 40) and 
made patient (XVIII, 27) and its greed must be feared 
(LIX, 9b). 6. The nafs is lawwama, i.e. it upbraids 
(LXXV, 2); the souls (anfus) of deserters are 
straitened (IX, 119). c. The soul is addressed as 
mutmainna, tranquil (LXXXIX, 27). These three 
terms form the basis of much of the later Muslim 
ethics and psychology. It is noteworthy that nafs is not 
used in connection with the angels. 

B. Rih has five uses: 1. Allah blew (nafakha) of His 
riih, a. into Adam, giving life to Adam’s body (XV, 
29; XXXVIII, 72; XXXII, 8), and 4. into Maryam 
for the conception of ‘Isa (XXI, 91 and LXVI, 12). 
Here rah equates with rih and means the ‘‘breath of 
life’ (cf. Gen. ii, 7), the creation of which belongs to 
Allah. 2. Four verses connect rif with the amr of 
Allah, and the meanings of both rah and amr are 


disputed. a. In XVII, 87, it is stated: ‘‘They ask thee 
[O Muhammad} about al-rith; say: al-rith min amr‘ 
rabbi, and ye are brought but little knowledge’’. 6. In 
XVI, 2, Allah sends down the angels with al-rith min 
amrthi upon whomsoever He wills of His creatures to 
say: ‘‘Warn that the fact is, There is no God but Me, 
so fear’’. c. In XL, 15, Allah ‘‘cast al-rah min amnthi 
upon whomsoever He wills of His creatures to give 
warning’’. d. In XLII, 52: ‘‘We revealed (awhaynd) to 
thee [(O Muhammad] rik” min amrind; thou knewest 
not what the book was, nor the faith, but We made it 
to be a light by which We guide whomsoever We will 
of Our creatures’’. Whatever meanings amr and min 
may have, the contexts connect al-réh in a. with 
knowledge; in 6. with angels and creatures, to give 
warning; in c. with creatures, for warning, and in d. 
with Muhammad, for knowledge, faith, light and 
guidance. Therefore this nih is special equipment 
from Allah for prophetic service. It reminds one for- 
cibly of Bezalel, who was ‘‘filled with the spirit of God 
in wisdom, in understanding and in knowledge”’ 
(Exodus, xxxv, 30, 31). 3. In IV, 169, ‘Isa is called 
a ruh from Allah. 4. In XCVII, 4; LX XVIII, 38 and 
LXX, 4, al-rih is an associate of the angels. 5. In 
XXXVI, 193, al-riih al-amin, the faithful rah, comes 
down upon Muhammad’s heart to reveal the Kur’an. 
In XIX, 17, Allah sends to Maryam ‘‘Our réh’’, who 
appears to her as well-made man. In XVI, 104, rah al- 
kudus sent the Kuran to establish believers. Three 
other passages state that Allah helps ‘Isa with rah al- 
kudus (II, 81; ii, 254; v, 109). This interrelation of ser- 
vice and title imply the identity of this angelic 
messenger, who may be also the raf of 4. Thus in the 
Kur?’an rih does not mean angels in general, nor 
man’s self or person, nor his soul or spirit. The plural 
does not occur. 

C. Nafas, breath and wind, cognate to nafs in root 
and to r#h in some of its meanings, does not occur in 
the Kur’an, but is used in the early poetry (F. 
Krenkow, The poems of Tufail and at-Tirimmah, London 
1927, 32). The verb tanaffasa (sara LXXXI, 18) is 
derived from that meaning, while the only other 
Kur’anic forms from the same radicals are fa-l- 
Jyatanafas' ’l-mutanafisin®? (LXXXIII, 26) and are 
derived in al-Tabari, Djami‘ al-bayan, Cairo 1321, 
xxx, 57, probably correctly, from nafisa ‘‘he desired’’. 

II. Umayyad poetry first uses rah for the human 
soul (Kitab al-Aghani, xvi, 126, last line; Cheikho, Le 
Christianisme, Beirut 1923, 338) where the Kur’an had 
used nafs as in no. 5 above. 

III. Of the early collections of traditions, Malik’s al- 
Muwatta?, Cairo 1339, i, 126, uses nasama, which does 
not occur in the Kuran, and nafs (ii, 262) for the soul 
or spirit, while Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad uses nasam (vi, 
424), nafs (i, 297, ii, 364, vi, 140) and nafs and rih (iv, 
287, 296). Muslim, al-Sakih, Constantinople 1331, 
viii, 44, 162-3, and al-Bukhari, al-Sahih, Cairo 1314, 
iv, 133, both use rah for the human spirit. 

IV. The Tadj al-“arts (iv, 260) lists 15 meanings for 
nafs and adds two others from the Lisdn al-SArab, as 
follows: spirit, blood, body, evil eye, presence, 
specific reality, self, tan, haughtiness,  self- 
magnification, purpose, disdain, the absent, desire, 
punishment, brother, man. It states that most of these 
meanings are metaphorical. The Lisan (viii, 119-26) 
finds examples of these meanings in the poetry and 
the Kur’an. Lane’s Lexicon faithfully reproduces the 
material (2827b). The lexical treatments of nafs 
disclose these facts: 1. Any attribution to Allah of nafs 
as ‘‘soul”’ or ‘‘spirit’’ is avoided. 2. In man, a. nafs 
and rif are identified, or b. nafs applies to the mind 
and rih to life, or c, man has nafsan', two souls, one 
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vital and the other discriminative, or d. the 
discriminative soul is double, sometimes commanding 
and sometimes forbidding. 

V. The influences that affected the post-Kur°anic 
uses of both nafs and rah were the Christian and Neo- 
Platonic ideas of rah with human, angelic and divine 
applications, and the more specifically Aristotelian 
psychological analysis of nafs. These influences are 
clearly shown in the records of the religious con- 
troversies. 

A. Al-Ash‘ari [9.v.] (H. Ritter, Die dogmatischen 
Lehren der Anhanger des Islam von Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali bin 
Ismail al-As‘ari, Istanbul 1929) reports the Rafidiyya 
doctrines of the incarnation of rih Allah in Adam and 
its transmigration through the prophets and others (6, 
46), as well as the conflicting positions that man is 
body (djism) only, body and spirit, and spirit (rh) only 
(61, 329 ff.). His creed of the orthodox (290-297) 
omits any statement about the nature of man. 

B. Al-Baghdadi [q.v.] (al-Fark bayn al-firak, Cairo 
1328) records the same heretical doctrines about 
man’s nature (28, 117 ff., 241 ff.), says the 
transmigration theories were held by Plato and the 
Jews (254) and describes the incarnation beliefs of the 
Huliliyya sects [see HULUL] among whom he includes 
the Halladjiyya (247). His position is ‘‘The life of 
Allah is without rah and nourishment and all the arwah 
are created, in opposition to the Christian doctrine of 
the eternity of the Father, Son and Spirit’’ (325). 

C. Ibn Hazm {g.v.] uses nafs and rih inter- 
changeably of man’s soul (Kitab al-Fisal fi ’l-milal, 
Cairo 1317-21, v, 66). He excludes from Islam all who 
hold metempsychosis views, among whom he includes 
the physician-philosopher Muhammad b. Zakariyya? 
al-Razi (i, 90 ff., iv, 187-8). He rejects absolutely the 
doctrine of some of the Ash‘ariyya of the continual re- 
creation of the rik (iv, 69). He taught that Allah 
created the spirits of all Adam’s progeny before the 
angels were commanded to prostrate to him (stra 
VII, 171), and that these spirits exist in al-Barzakh 
[g.v.] in the nearest heaven until the angel blows them 
into embryos (IV, 70). 

D. Al-Shahrastani [q.v.] (Kitab al-Milal wa ’l-nthal, 
ed. Cureton, i, London 1842), in his description of the 
belief of the pagan Arabs concerning survival after 
death, does not use the terms nafs or rik, but says the 
blood becomes a wraith-like bird that visits the grave 
every hundred years. One of his most important sec- 
tions (203-40) deals with the orthodox and heterodox 
doctrines of al-rak. Al-Hunafa? [see HANIF], or true 
believers, debate with al-Sabi’a [g.v.], who are 
dualists, emanationists and gnostics. His account of 
the views of the Sabi?a faithfully reflects the doctrines 
of the Ikhwan al-Safa? (Rasa7il, Bombay 1305), who 
taught that man is a whole compounded of a corporeal 
body and a spiritual nafs (i/2, 14), and that the 
substance (djawhar) of the nafs descended from the 
spheres (al-aflak). But al-Shahrastani rejects the Neo- 
Platonic idea that human souls (nufis) are dependent 
upon the souls of the superhuman spirit world (al- 
nufus al-riihantyyat) (210, 224-5), and the Hermetic 
doctrines that the nafs is essentially evil (236) and that 
salvation consists in the release of the nih from mate- 
rial bodies (226-7). He applies the term rihani to all 
spirits, good and evil (213). His description of the 
natural man (216 ff.) with three souls, vegetative, 
animal and human, each with its own source, place 
and powers, resembles that of the Ikhw4n al-Safa? 
(Rasa7il, i/2, 48 ff.). Indeed, the Aristotelian analysis 
of the human soul as given in De Anima, and handed 
on by Alexander of Aphrodisias and Porphyry, had 
been adopted with little modification by the Muslim 
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philosophers, such as al-Kindi [q.v.], al-Farabi (9.0. ] 
each of whom wrote a Kitab al-Nafs, Ibn Sina {q.v. | 
who wrote two, and Miskawayh {q.v.], whose Tahdhib 
al-akhlak has the same immaterial (1) and functional 
(7) psychology for its ethical basis. Al-Shahrastani 
achieved the long-needed interpretation of the con- 
flicting usages of nafs and nih in the Greek and Chris- 
tian heritage, and in the Kur’an and Muslim tradi- 
tion. But the philosophers, even with his support, 
were not able to force the Greek psychology upon 
orthodox Islam. The mutakallimin [see KALAM] and the 
great majority of Muslims broadened the Kur?anic 
terminology, but retained the traditional views of the 
nature of the soul as a direct creation of Allah having 
various qualities. 

VI. Aristotle’s principle of the incorporeal charac- 
ter of spirit had nevertheless found a permanent place 
in Muslim doctrine through the influence of Islam’s 
greatest theologian, al-Ghazali [g.v.]. In al- 
Tahanawi’s Dictionary of the technical terms, ed. 
Sprenger, Calcutta 1862, are extracts of the doctrines 
of al-Ghazali on man’s rik and nafs. He defines man 
as a spiritual substance (djawhar rihani), not confined 
in a body, nor imprinted on it, nor joined to it, nor 
separated from it, just as Allah is neither without nor 
within the world, and likewise the angels. It possesses 
knowledge and perception, and is therefore not an 
accident (547 at top; cf. Tahafut al-falasifa, Cairo 1302, 
72). He devotes the second section of al-Risdla al- 
laduniyya (Cairo 1327, 7-14) to explain the words nafs, 
rth and kalb (heart), which are names for his simple 
substance that is the seat of the intellectual processes. 
It differs from the animal rah, a refined but mortal 
body in which reside the senses. He identifies the 
incorporeal rik with al-nafs al-mutma?inna and al-rith al- 
amin of the Kur?an. He then uses the term nafs also for 
the ‘‘flesh’? or lower nature, which must be 
disciplined in the interests of ethics. 

VII. This position of al-Ghazali’s was that of the 
theistic philosophers in general, as well as some of the 
Mu<tazila and the Shia, but it has never dominated 
Islam. The great analytical philosopher and 
theologian, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi [g.v.], could not 
bring himself to accept it. In his Mafatih al-ghayb, v, 
435, commenting on stra XVII, 85, he quotes as the 
opinion of al-Ghazali the statement that is in the lat- 
ter’s Tahafut (72; cf. also al-Razi’s Mukassal, Cairo 
1323, 164), but on 434 (1. 9 and 8 from below) of the 
Mafatth, he acknowledges the strength of the corporeal 
doctrine, and in his Ma‘alim usul al-din, on the margin 
of the Muhassal, 117, he definitely rejects as baseless 
(batil) the view of the philosophers that the nafs is a 
substance (djawhar) which is not a body (dsm) and not 
corporeal. 

VIII. Al-Baydawi’s [q.v.] system of cosmogony and 
psychology is given in his Tawalz‘ al-anwar (lithograph 
ed. with commentary by Abu 7l-Thana? al-Isfahani 
and gloss by al-Djurdjani, Istanbul 1305, 285 ff.; 
Brockelmann, I?, 533, SI, 742-3). He discusses 1. the 
classes of incorporeal substances; 2. the heavenly 
intelligences; 3. the souls of the spheres; 4. the incor- 
poreality of human souls; 5. their creation; 6. their 
connection with bodies; and 7. their survival. His 
cosmogony follows: Allah, because of his unity, 
created only one Intelligence (‘ak/). This Second 
Intelligence, that emanated first (al-sadir) from Allah, 
is the cause (‘“la) of all other potentialities and is not 
body (djsm), nor original matter (Aayala) nor form 
(séra). It is the secondary cause (sabab) of another 
intelligence with soul (nafs) and sphere (falak). There 
emanates from the second a third intelligence and so 
on to the tenth (288) who is the ra of stra LXXVIII, 
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38 (cf. al-Baydawi’s Anwar al-tanzil, ed. Fleischer, ii, 
383, 1. 4), whose effective influence is in the world of 
the elements and who is the producer of the spirits 
(arwah) of mankind. Below these intelligences are the 
high or heavenly angels, which the philosophers call 
al-nufus al-falaktyya, and the low nufus, which are in two 
classes: earthly angels, in control of the simple 
elements and the earthly souls, such as the reasoning 
souls (anfus nafika) controlling particular persons. In 
addition (285), there are the incorporeal substances, 
without effect or control, who are angels, some good 
(al-kurubiyyun) and some evil (al-shayafin) and the djinn, 
who are ready for both good and evil. This is the 
classification he refers to in his comment on stra II, 
28 (ed. Fleischer, i, 47, 25). His psychology resembles 
that of al-Ghazali, whom he mentions (294). For the 
incorporeality of the soul (tadjarrud al-nafs) he presents 
five arguments from reason, four Kur°anic verses and 
one tradition. His commentator remarks (300) that 
these prove only that the soul differs from the body. 
He then argues that all nufius are created when their 
bodies are completed. The nafs (303) is not embodied 
in and is not close to the body, but is attached as the 
lover to the beloved. It is connected with that rih 
which comes from the heart and is generated from the 
finest nutritive particles. The reasoning nafs produces 
a force that flows with that rah through the body, pro- 
ducing in every organ its proper functions. These 
functional powers are perceptive, which are the five 
external senses, and the five internal faculties of the 
Sensus communis, imagination, apprehension, memory 
and reason, and the active (al-muharrika) which are 
voluntary (ikhtiyariyya) and natural (fabi‘iyya, 308). 

TX. The dominant Muslim doctrine concerning the 
origin, nature and future of al-ruh and al-nafs is most 
fully given in the Kitab al-Rah of Ibn Kayyim al- 
Djawziyya [g.v.] (Haydarabad 71324). Of his 21 
chapters, Ibn Kayyim devotes the 19th to the problem 
of the specific nature of the nafs (279-342). He quotes 
the summaries given by al-Ash‘ari (op. cit., 331-5), 
and by al-Razi (Mafatih al-ghayb, v, 431-4). He denies 
al-R4zi’s statement that the mutakallimin consider 
man to be simply the sensible body, and says all 
intelligent people hold man to be both body and spirit. 
The rith is identified with the nafs, and is itself a body, 
different in quiddity (al-mdhiyya) from this sensible 
body, of the nature of light, high, light in weight, liv- 
ing, moving, interpenetrating the bodily members as 
water in the rose. It is created, but everlasting; it 
departs temporarily from the body in sleep; when 
the body dies it departs for the first judgement, 
returns to the body for the questioning of Munkar and 
Nakir [9.v.], and, except in the cases of prophets and 
martyrs, remains in the grave foretasting bliss or 
punishment until the Resurrection. He rejects (256) 
Ibn Hazm’s doctrine that Adam’s progeny are in al- 
Barzakh {q.v.] awaiting their time to be blown into 
embryos. He presents 116 evidences for the cor- 
poreality of the rik, 22 refutations of opposing 
arguments and 22 rebuttals of objections. He 
represents traditional Islam. 

X. The earlier Siifis had accepted the materiality of 
the rah. Both al-Kushayri [q.v.] (a/-Risdla, with com- 
mentary of Zakariyya? al-Ansari and gloss of al- 
‘Arusi, Balak 1290, ii, 105 ff.) and al-Hudjwiri [¢.».] 
(Kashf al-mahdjib, ed. Nicholson, London 1911, 196, 
262) call the rzh a fine, created substance (‘ayn) or 
body (djtsm), placed in the sensible body like sap in 
green wood. The nafs (al-Risdla, 103 ff.; Kashf al- 
mahdjub, 196) is the seat of the blameworthy character- 
istics. All together make the man. 

In addition to the philosophical position of the 


immateriality of al-rih that al-Ghazali had made 
orthodox, another interpretation of spirit developed 
which is essentially philosophical. Ibn al-‘Arabi [g. 2. ] 
(H.S. Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
Leiden 1919, 15, 11, 7 ff.) divides ‘‘things’’ into three 
classes: Allah, Who is Absolute Existence and 
Creator, the world, and an undefinable tertium quid of 
contingent existence that is, joined to the Eternal 
Reality and is the source of the substance and the 
specific nature of the world. It is the universal and 
common reality of all realities. Man likewise is an 
intermediate creation, a barzakh (22, 42) between 
Allah and the world, bringing together the Divine 
Reality and the created world (21, 42) and a 
vicegerent connecting the eternal names and the 
originated forms (96). His animal spirit (rik) is from 
the blowing of the divine breath (95), and his reason- 
ing soul (nafs nafika) is from the universal soul (al/-nafs 
al-kulliyya), while his body is from the earthly elements 
(95-6). Man’s position as vicegerent (45-6) and his 
resemblance to the divine presence (21) come from 
this universal soul, who has various other names, holy 
spirit (ruéh al-kudus), the first intelligence (51), 
vicegerent (khalifa), the perfect man (45) and the rih 
of the world of command (“alam al-amr), which al- 
Ghazali held to be Allah’s direct creation (122,,). In 
his Fusis, lith. ed., with commentary by al-Kashani, 
Cairo 1309, 12 ff., he says that Allah appears to 
Himself in a form which thus becomes the place of 
manifestation of .the Divine essence. This place 
receives a rh, who is Adam, the khalifa and the perfect 
man. He discusses (Nyberg, op. cit., 129 ff.) the 
essence and properties of the rik, quoting among 
others the view he says is ‘‘attributed’’ to al-Ghazali 
which is in al-Tahdfut (as above). He finds the dif- 
ferences of doctrine harmless, since all agree that the 
rth is originated. In his tractate on the nafs and rah 
(M. Asin Palacios, Tratado acerca del conocimiento del 
alma y del espiritu, in Actes du XIVe™ Congreés international 
des Orientalistes, Paris 1906, iii, 167-91), he describes 
how men may reach the distinction of ‘‘the perfect 
man’’ through the cultivation of the qualities of the 
rih and the suppression of the nafs. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s contemporary, the poet Ibn al-Farid 
[g.v.] (Nicholson, Studies in Islamic mysticism, Cam- 
bridge 1921, ch. iii), at times identifies his own rith 
with that from which all good emanates (al-Taiyya al- 
kubra, on margin of Diwan of Ibn al-Farid, Cairo 
1319, ii, 4-5) and with the ‘‘pole’’ (sub) upon which 
the heavens revolve (113, 115). Al-Kashani, the com- 
mentator of al-Ta*iyya, explains that this identity is 
with the greatest spirit (rah al-arwah) and the greatest 
“‘pole’’. The compiler of the commentaries on the 
Diwan states (ii, 196) that incarnation (Aull) and 
union (tétihad) with Allah are impossible, but there 
is real ‘‘passing away”’ (fana”) and attainment (wast) of 
the rith and nafs in the nafs of Allah, for His nafs is their 
nafs. 

‘Abd al-Karim al-Djilani carries his position of 
existential monism on to straight animistic pantheism. 
In al-Insan al-kaémil, Cairo 1334, the terms rah al-kudus, 
rah al-arwah and rih Allah stand for a special one of the 
aspects of the Divine Reality (al-Hakk), not to be 
embraced under the command ‘‘be’’ nor created. 
This spirit is the divine aspect in which stand the 
created spirits of all existences, sensible and intelligi- 
ble (94). Existence itself subsists in the nafs of Allah, 
and His nafs is His Essence (dhat). Moreover, every 
sensible thing has a created spirit (rik) (194). One of 
the aspects of the angel of sura XLII, 52, who is 
named the command (amr) of Allah, and who is an 
aspect of Allah as above, is given to the r#h mentioned 
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in the verse. That angelic and divine rah thereby 
becomes the Idea (hakika) of Muhammad (95-6) and 
he thereby becomes the ‘“‘perfect man’’ (96, 131 ff.). 
The rik which is the specific nature of the human nafs 
has five names: animal, commanding to evil, instinc- 
tive (al-mulhama), reproving, and tranquil. When the 
divine qualities actually describe the nafs, then the 
names, qualities and essences of the gnostic (“arif) are 
those of the One Known (Ma‘if) (130-1). 

XI. In geomancy (“im al-raml), the first ‘‘house’’ 
(bayt) of the ummahat is called nafs because it guides to 
problems concerning the soul and spirit of the 
inquirer, and to the beginning of affairs (Muhammad 
al-Zanati, Kitab al-Fasl ft “lm al-raml, Cairo n.d., 7; cf. 
Henr. Corn. Agrippae, Opera, Leiden, n.d., but early 
17th century, 412: nam primus domus personam tenet 
quaerentis). 
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NAFT. 1. In pre-Islamic times. The Greek 
word naphtha is probably borrowed from Semitic, for 
in Akkadian literature from Northern ‘Irak the word 
naptu is well attested. There the substance could be 
easily found and its special qualities soon discovered. 
In Sumerian it is described as ‘‘mountain oil’’, in 
contrast to ‘“‘fish oil’? and ‘‘vegetable oil’’. In 
Aramaic it has been linked by assonance with the root 
n-t-p, which commonly describes oozing blood or drip- 
ping water, but the link is weak and it is safer to 
assume the nominal stem has been simply borrowed 
in Greek. 

Akkadian literature distinguishes between clear and 
dark naphtha. Esarhaddon, for example, describes a 
‘‘well of white naphtha”’ he discovered, but one of the 
melancholic poets speaks of human skin turning ‘‘as 
black as pitch or naphtha’’. It may be thick enough to 
eat, according to a description of a particular dream, 
or thin enough for the oleomancer to mix with water. 
The ancient physician would make an ointment by 
compounding naphtha with fish oil or honey, but it 
may well have been a painful treatment since political 
rebellion was discouraged with the threat of making 
dissidents ‘‘eat bitumen, drink donkey’s urine, and be 
smeared with naphtha’’. 

The danger of using naphtha as fuel is emphasised 
within Judaism by the prohibition on using it for 
lamps, but this legislation produced questions about 
whether that law should apply equally to the Jews of 
Cappadocia, who were presumably used to handling 
it. The word does not occur in Biblical Hebrew, where 
vegetable oil seems to have been the normal fuel 
source, but its discovery is graphically described in the 
intertestamental book of Maccabees where the legend 
of Nehemiah’s sacrifice is recounted. 

Nehemiah chose to make an important sacrifice 
after he had rebuilt the temple in Jerusalem. To mark 
the solemnity of the occasion he sent to Persia for a 
secret substance, which the earlier exiles were sup- 
posed to have hidden there, and this was added to the 
sacrifice. Everyone present was astounded when the 
heat of the rising sun caused a sudden explosion on 
the altar. According to tradition this was the event 
that gave rise to a word in Hebrew, nephthar, 
apparently from the important root p-f-r, ‘‘free, ran- 
som’’; moreover it also provided the King of Persia 
with his first revenue from oil. The historical, 
philological and theological presuppositions of this 
story need careful scrutiny. 

Bibliography: For the references to Akkadian 
literature, see The Assyrian dictionary of the Onental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, Chicago 1955-, 
s.v, naptu; for references to Early Judaic literature, 
see M. Jastrow, A dictionary of the Targumim ..., New 
York 1950; for the story of Nehemiah, see II Mac- 
cabees i:18-ii:15. (M.E.J. RicHAaRDson) 
2. In the mediaeval Byzantine and Arab- 

Islamic worlds. 

This term is used in the Arabic sources on one hand 
as a generic, vague appellation for a substance which 
is basically petroleum (see 1. above), and on the other 
it is applied for the specially-prepared incendiary 
weapon frequently used on mediaeval warfare. 

Naft, often accompanied or replaced by the term nar 
(= fire), corresponds to the Greek term Aygron pyr or 
médikon pyr (‘‘liquid or Persian fire’’). The 14th cen- 
tury Egyptian author Ibn Mangli [g.v. in Suppl.) in 
his Afkam clearly identifies nafi/nar with the Greek 
liquid fire. 


The naff-carrying ships called harraka in the Arabic 
sources correspond to the Byzantine ships known as 
bytphora or kakabopyrphora vessels. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that no thorough study of either the use of naff 
by the Arabs or the Aygron pyr of the Byzantines can be 
undertaken separately, and that only through a com- 
parative study of both Greek and Arabic sources can 
we understand the function of this formidable 
weapon, whose limited direct effectiveness seems to 
have been enhanced by its strong psychological 
impact (a typical example of the uselessness of the 
monolithic approach to a study of naff-hygron pyr is the 
recent work by Th. Korres, ‘‘Hygron pyr’’, ena oplo tés 
Byzantines nautikés taktikes Thessaloniki 1989, based 
solely on the Greek and Latin sources). 

A study of the substance involves the following 
problems: origin and dating of this invention, its com- 
position and its method of launching, the last two 
affected by a constant development of naft/hygron pyr 
over the centuries. 

The Hellenistic origins of naft/hygron pyr 

Incendiary weapons have been widely used in war- 
fare since ancient times. The Byzantine sources, 
nevertheless, report that a special incendiary weapon 
was invented by the Byzantines in the last quarter of 
the 7th century. Theophanes (9th century A.D.) 
explicitly states that a certain Kallinikos from Syria 
invented it and that it was successfully applied in the 
Arab siege of Constantinople (674-8) (Chronicon, ed. 
C. de Boor, 354, Il. 13-17). The Byzantine sources 
report that Greek fire was again successfully launched 
during another Arab siege of Constantinople in 717- 
18. In addition, the Arabic Kitab al-‘Uydn, which was 
written much later, probably in the 13th century 
A.D., but which contains material from earlier 
sources, also mentions explicitly that during this same 
siege, naft was used by the Arabs (for this siege, ibid., 
24-33). 

Most probably, the so-called invention by Kalli- 
nikos was simply a perfection of an old weapon in 
advanced form. He must have brought to Constan- 
tinople the tradition of Hellenistic science, during 
which period a system of missile-shooters and incen- 
diary weapons was used, along with a number of 
catapults in land and naval warfare (see G.E.R. 
Lloyd, Greek science after Aristotle, London 1973, 96-9; 
K.D. White, Greek and Roman technology, London 1984, 
217 f.). The most revealing artistic evidence of an 
advanced incendiary weapon is a graffito in an Alex- 
andrian tomb dated to the Ist century B.C., published 
by A. Schiff (Alexandrinische Dipinti, i, Leipzig 1905, 
pl. I) and, recently, by L. Casson (Ships and seamanship 
in the Anctent World, Princeton 1971, fig. 115). It 
depicts a vessel with a firebasket hanging from two 
poles projected from the prow; as has been correctly 
pointed out by W.W. Tarn (Hellenistic military and 
naval developments, Cambridge 1930, 145), when the 
enemy ships rammed prow-to-prow, the baskets 
would fall on the other ship’s deck and set it on fire. 

The Hellenistic and Roman periods were marked 
by the writing of treatises on warfare as well as the 
construction of numerous war machines, including 
those involving fire. Some of the most important 
authors of these periods are: Ktesibius of Alexandria 
(3rd century B.C.), Philo of Byzantium (ca. 200 
B.C.), Marcus Vitruvius Pollio (ca. 25 B.C.), Hero of 
Alexandria (ca. 60 A.D.) and Dionysius of Alexandria 
(2nd century A.D.). The last one, Dionysius, 
invented a rapid-fire-repeating catapult, an automatic 
weapon called polybolos (J.G. Landels, Engineering in the 
Ancient World, London 1978, 183 ff.). These must 
have been the sources for a number of Arab manuals 
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of warfare (for these older treatises, see A.G. 
Drachman, Ktestbios, Philon and Heron, a study in anctent 
pneumatics, Copenhagen 1948; E.W. Marsden, Greek 
and Roman artillery, technical treatises, Oxford 1971). 

In late Roman times, various incendiary mixtures 
which became the basis of later developments, i.e. 
sulphur, resin, asphalt and pitch swathed in oakum 
soaked in crude oil were used, (R.J. Forbes, Studies in 
ancient technology, i, Leiden 1955, 101), and in this 
light, we can infer that Kallinikos’ chemical composi- 
tion was not any outstanding innovation but simply a 
convenient synthesis of well-known materials placed 
on ships and used in a systematic way along with other 
missiles, at a time which is marked by a drastic change 
in naval warfare, i.e. the abandonment of the ram. 
Such composition would include the basic element, 
i.e. crude petroleum. No secret formula was involved, 
but a variety of formulae applied according to the 
nature of each warfare action, and Byzantine folklore 
about a divine secret kept zealously by special families 
is obviously sheer mythology (H.R.E. Davidson, The 
secret weapon of Byzantium, in BZ, \xvi [1973], 61-74). 

The question which naturally arises is how the 
parallel development of naft took place in the Arabo- 
Islamic world. Byzantine nautical and naval warfare 
practice was, as noted above, immediately adopted by 
the Arabs, but the written Greek tradition appears 
much later, well into the ‘Abbasid period. 

It was also during the late Hellenistic and Roman 
periods that stone-throwing catapults were mounted 
on ships and used for naval warfare. If we take into 
consideration that in the late Roman period various 
incendiary mixtures were invented or perfected, as for 
example that described by Vegetius (4th century 
A.D.), which was fixed to an arrow, i.e. a mixture of 
sulphur, resin, asphalt and pitch to which crude oil 
was added, we understand that the elements for the 
invention of Kallinikos already existed in the late 
Roman tradition and that he simply perfected the 
“Greek fire’’. (For various incendiary mixtures in 
Roman times, see Forbes, Joc. cit.) 

The Islamic period 

Kallinikos’ perfection of Greek fire based on the 
Alexandrian legacy came at the turning-point of some 
important changes in naval warfare in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. In late Roman times, speed and the 
use of ram became again important after an obvious 
neglect in Hellenistic times. Procopius, writing in the 
middle of the 6th century, describes the dromén as a 
light warship. A century later, at the famous battle of 
Dhat al-Sawari, no ram was used (see Suppl. s.v., and 
Christides, The naval engagement of Dhat al-Sawari A.H. 
34/A.D. 655-656. A classical example of naval warfare 
incompetence, in Byzantina, xiii [1985], 1331-45). When 
the perfected Greek fire was used by the Byzantines in 
the Arab siege of Constantinople in 670, the revolu- 
tion in naval warfare was completed; ramming had 
been abandoned and replaced by an extensive use of 
stone-throwing machinery, to which the launching of 
fire was added. 

The use of Greek fire in 670 was therefore part of 
the new important weaponry and its use was 
emphasised and somewhat exaggerated by the Greek 
sources and by a number of Arabic and Syriac 
sources—the Kitab al-‘Unwan, the History of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria and the Chronicle of Michael the 
Syrian—which were closely interwoven with the 
Byzantine sources (for the complex interrelationship 
of the sources, see the pioneering work of L.I. Con- 
rad, Theophanes and the Arabic historical tradition: some 
indications of intercultural transmission, in Byzantinische 
Forschungen, xxv [1990], 1-44). 


The Byzantines used Greek fire successfully in the 
Arab siege of Constantinople of 715-17, but as the 
Arabic sources inform us, the Arab fleet was also 
equipped with naff, and it was also about this time that 
Muhammad b. al-Kasim [g.2.] used fire-throwing 
engines in his Indian expedition. (F. Gabrieli, 
Muhammad ibn Qasim ath-Thagaft and the Arab conquest of 
Sind, in East and West, xv [1964-5], 282, n. ib). 

From the small number of passages from the Arabic 
sources concerning the use of naff, collected and 
translated by Mercier and Canard, by the middle of 
the 7th century the Muslims were using naff and its 
use accelerated with the passage of time (see M. 
Canard, Textes relatifs a l’emplot du feu grégeots chez les 
Arabes, in B. Et.Ar., vi [1946], 3-7). 

Several Arabic treatises dealing with warfare 
include important information concerning naft, some- 
times accompanied by drawings (M. Reinaud, De /’art 
militaire chez les Arabes au moyen dge, in JA [Sept. 1848}, 
193-237; K. Huuri, Zur Geschichte des mittelalterlichen 
Geschiitzwesens aus orientalischen Quellen, Helsinki 1941; 
A.R. Zaky, Military literature of the Arabs, in Cahiers 
d’Histoire Egyptienne, ser. VII, fasc. 3 [1955], 149-60; 
N. Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, al-Khayl wa ’l-riydda, 
Cairo 1976). The most commonly used of these 
treatises is the work of Hasan al-Ramméah, ed. A. 
‘Abadi, al-Furistyya wa ’l-manasib al-harbiyya, Baghdad 
1984. Valuable also is the work of the 13th century 
author Mardi or Murda Ibn al-Tarsiisi, ed. and tr. 
Cl. Cahen (Un traité d’armurerie composé pour Saladin, in 
BEO, xii [1947-8], 102-63). 

The most valuable of the furisiyya works on Greek 
fire are those of Ibn Mangli, most of which are not 
published. In his Ahkam, carelessly edited by M. ‘Abd 
al-Rahim, there are passages referring to the Greek 
fire translated from the Naumachica, written by Leo VI 
in the middle of the 10th century (Christides, Naval 
warfare in the eastern Mediterranean (6th-14th centuries), in 
Graeco-Arabica, iii [1984], 137-148). Ibn Mangli 
equates the Aygron pyr of the Byzantine sources with al- 
naft and/or nar. He even used the Arab term al-nar al- 
masnu‘a, for the Greek eskeuasmenon pyr (‘‘made-up 
fire’). 

Naft/Greek fire was used by the ‘Abbasid armies 
(see e.g. the naffatin, naft-throwers, and their naffatat, 
equipment for hurling it, used by al-Afshin against 
the Khurrami rebel Babak in 222/837, al-Tabari, iii, 
1215), through the periods of the Biyids and Saldjaks 
(see Spuler, Jran, 493-4) to that of the Mongols 
(Chinese naff-throwers in the army of Hilegii, see 
Camb. hist. Iran, v, 341). During the Crusading Wars, 
it was mainly used for land warfare [see HISAR. iv, at 
vol. III, 475b-476a], and although sporadically used 
at sea as late as the 15th century, it was finally 
replaced by gunpowder [see BARUD]. 

The composition of Greek fire 

An examination of all sources—Arabic, Greek and 
Latin—reveals that there was no secret recipe 
zealously kept by any party, but undoubtedly there 
was a great variety of incendiary mixtures whose 
numbers grew steadily. One cannot therefore accept 
the statement in the otherwise useful work by 
Cheronis, ‘It may be rightly said that Constantinople 
was the butt of the attack from the Asiatic invaders, 
and that relying chiefly on Kallinikos’ fire, they were 
able to resist for several centuries’’. (N.D. Cheronis, 
Chemical warfare in the Middle ages: Kallinikos’ prepared 
fire, in Journal of Chemical Education, xiv [1937], 361). 

In the Greek and Arabic sources, the typical incen- 
diary ingredients of naff/Greek fire included sulphur, 
pitch, quicklime and cypress resin, which thickened 
the mixture, and in the Arabic furistyya literature are 
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many detailed recipes supplementing the more 
general information found in the Byzantine sources. 
Of course, the problem of trustworthiness of these 
sources has been occasionally challenged, but as D. 
Ayalon has correctly pointed out, while they are not 
clear in their references to the later period when gun- 
powder was used, they are valid for the earlier period 
of simple, incendiary weapons (Gunpowder and firearms 
in the Mamluk kingdom, London 1956). 

According to Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist, at the time of 
the caliph al-Mansur (754-75) a Kitab al-Naft existed. 
A number of furiistyya treatises bear the names of Alex- 
ander the Great or his teacher Aristotle, and these 
may be based on Greek originals. 

Ibn al-Mangli, who has preserved much earlier 
material from an assortment of previous sources, and 
Murda Ibn al-Tarsiisi reveal the extensiveness of 
Arabic formulae for naft/Greek fire, including those 
for Greek fire ‘‘floating on the water’’ and many other 
types. In addition to the main elements, the ingre- 
dients included quicklime, cow and goat fat, 
eggshells, soda (natriin [q.v.]), etc. Of great interest is 
a fragment of the Arabic ms. Istanbul, Ahmet III no. 
3469 (15th century), in which there is a formula in 
which arid is mentioned (see appendix A of V. 
Christides, The conquest of Crete by the Arabs (ca. 824). A 
turning point in the struggle between Byzantium and Islam, 
Athens 1984): ‘‘You take 3% dirhams (% of an ounce) 
of fahm (a sort of charcoal), 2% dirhams of sulphur and 
5 dirhams of natriin which should be refined and thin, 
and 10 dirhams of bardd, and work so that you reach 
your aim’’. Bariud in this context is not gunpowder, 
but salpetre used as a propellant. This is an obvious 
case of the intermediate state of the use of barid as a 
strong propellant, and because it was the most impor- 
tant element of gunpowder, its name finally meant the 
gunpowder itself; see further BARUD. 

Thus it is clear that from the time of Kallinikos in 
the 7th century until the Crusades there was a con- 
stant development of various formulae of naff/Greek 
fire. In the Byzantine sources it is usually referred to 
in connection with naval activities; in the Arab 
furisiyya treatises, although there are references to its 
use in land warfare, it is usually mentioned in connec- 
tion with marakib (ships). Again, it should be 
emphasised that it is superfluous to try to trace any 
special, secret formulae for naff/Greek fire (see e.g. 
H.W. Hime, The origin of artillery, London 1915, 33; 
E. Paszthory, Uber das ‘“‘Griechische Feuer’’, in Antike 
Welt, xvii [1986], 28); instead, there were numerous 
formulae based on petroleum and additional ingre- 
dients. The various types of naff/Greek fire explain 
why the sources report that its launching was either 
accompanied by a loud sound and/or smoke or only 
by a flame (see some examples from the Arabic 
sources in Canard, Textes relatifs 4 l'emploi du feu grégeois 
chez les Arabes, 3-7). 

The use of naft/Greek fire gradually fell into disuse, 
mainly because of the various ways of protection 
against it existing from ancient times, mainly the use 
of sand instead of throwing water, vinegar, hides and 
others. The Arabic sources, furthermore, inform us 
that the troops hurling naff, al-naffatin, corresponding 
to the Greek siphdnophorot, were protected by special 
garments known as libas an-naffatin (see Christides, 
Protective fire-proof equipment in the warships of Anctent and 
Middle Ages, in Tropis iv, forthcoming. Such garments 
are illustrated in the Arabic ms. of Ibn al-Mangli’s 
Tadbirat al-sultantyya, Leningrad Public library, no. 
C-726). 

The launching of naft/Greek Fire 
This is a complex problem which needs further 


research by means of a thorough correlation between 
the literary evidence of Arabic and Greek sources with 
the numerous drawings in Arabic sources, most of 
them still in unpublished manuscripts. These draw- 
ings emphasise the use of pots, made mainly but not 
exclusively, of clay. Thus in an often-cited drawing of 
an Arabic manuscript, such fire bombs appear promi- 
nently on various places of the ship (see PAszthory, 
Uber das ‘‘Griechische Feuer’’, fig. 2). Such fire bombs, 
according to the literary Arabic sources, could be 
thrown from a basket attached to the main-mast (from 
the crow’s nest) by hand. A great variety of machines 
for throwing fire pots appear in Arnbayghas’s al-‘Anik 
reproduced in Khizanat al-silah, ed. N.M. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, Cairo 1978. The Byzantine sources, and in 
particular Leo VI’s Naumachica, report that the main 
fire-thrower is placed on the prow and some minor 
ones on the sides, while light fire-throwers were car- 
ried by hand. 

The passage of Leo VI’s Naumachica, 1,6, is 
translated into Arabic and preserved in Ibn Mangli’s 
Ahkém (ed. ‘Abd al-Rahim, 21). The parallel 
examination of Leo VI’s text with the Arabic transla- 
tion sheds some light on the position and function of 
this main fire-thrower (see Christides, Naval warfare in 
the eastern Mediterranean (6th-14th centuries), in Graeco- 
Arabica, iii [1984], and Navigation and naval warfare in the 
eastern Mediterranean, the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean 
(6th-14th centuries A.D.), to appear in Nubica [1993]). 

From the literary and pictorial evidence it is 
obvious that both Arabs and Byzantines used various 
types of fire-throwing machinery based on tension or 
torsion or on the sudden releasing of heavy weights. 
Such machinery could be sometimes the same as that 
for stone-throwing, as is mentioned in the Stratégicon of 
pseudo-Mauricius, in which the petrobolos (= stone 
throwing machinery) also launches chouzia (pots of 
earthware), full of fire, and moved by the power of 
antibarématon (the release of heavy weights). While the 
function of the pot-throwing machinery can be easily 
understood, it is not easy to determine exactly the 
function of the machinery which launched directly 
naft/Greek fire (see the attempt by J. Haldon and M. 
Byrne in their edition of the above-mentioned work 
and their drawing). 

The Arab fire-throwing machines, as well as those 
for stone-hurling, were further developed under 
Chinese influence which reached its peak during the 
Mongol period; during the 13th century, when the use 
of the magnetic compass passed to Europe [see MAGH- 
NnaTis. 2]. Chinese influence is definitely discernible in 
the construction of Arab-Islamic war machinery and 
fire bombs (see Chnistides, The transmission of Chinese 
maritime technology by the Arabs to Europe, in The American 
Neptune, 52/1 [1992], 38-45). 

It should be note finally that Ibn Mangli mentions 
small vessels with great mobility equipped only with 
fire arrows which could sink large ships. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see J.R. Partington, A history of Greek fire 
and gunpowder, Cambridge 1960, 186 ff.; Ibn 

Mangli, al-Adilla al-rasmiyya fi ’l-ta°Gbi al-harbiyya, 

ed. Mahmud Sayyid Khattab, Baghdad 1409/1988; 

N.I. Serikoff, Leo VI Arabus?, in Macedonian Studies 

(1991). (V. CurisTIDEs) 

3. In the modern sense of oil: the Middle East 
and South East Asian oil industries. 

I Introduction 

The discovery and development of oil resources in 
Islamic countries was, as elsewhere, initially depen- 
dent on the natural distribution of deposits and their 
exploitation by commercial interests with the 
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necessary technical skills, capital availability and 
distribution facilities. 

Early oil production was dominated by the United 
States and Russia at the end of the 19th century. As 
the 20th century emerged new oil fields were 
discovered in Europe, the East Indies, Burma and 
Iran, which became the precursor of the later 
immense importance of the Middle East area. Thus 
by the first decade of the 20th century oil discoveries 
were already occurring in regions of Islamic culture. 
The economic importance of oil and its accompanying 
technical advances and growing consumption has also 
been affected by contemporary political and 
nationalist influence. 

Some countries began to limit the freedom of 
foreign private enterprise to operate within their 
borders by challenging the terms of the original con- 
cessions or even expropriating them and forming 
international companies as in Romania, South 
America and Mexico, particularly in the 1920s and 
1930s. This process accelerated in the 1950s and 
1960s as the established major oil companies faced 
greater competitive pressure and increasing demands 
from oil producing-countries with enhanced political 
prestige and rising economic expectations. Besides, 
demand for oil for industrial requirements grew as 
coal consumption fell. Thus with the formation of the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) on 4 September 1960 in Baghdad the first 
phase of the oil era was drawing to a close. Members 
include (with date of joining); Iran, ‘Irak, Kuwayt, 
Sa‘aidi Arabia and Venezuela, September 1960; 
Katar, January 1961; Indonesia and Libya, June 
1962; United Arab Emirates, January 1968; Algeria, 
July 1969; Nigeria, July 1971; Ecuador, November 
1973, and Gabon, 11 June 1975. 

The second phase, although still influenced by com- 
mercial considerations, emphasised optimising 
revenue, asserting the sovereignty of national natural 
resources and exercising control over the pricing and 
production of petroleum products, and was essentially 
achieved by 1973. The first decade of OPEC’s 
existence was one of aspiration, the second of positive 
consolidation and the third of adjustment to changing 
political and economic circumstances in the markets. 
Its response to problems has generally been one of 
action through consensus, but serious conflicting 
interests have inevitably arisen among the members, 
who by no means included all oil-exporting countries. 
Whilst there has been an organisation formed for 
Arab oil interests, OAPEC (Organisation of Arab 
Petroleum Countries) (January 1968), there has been 
no concerted Islamic approach, though individual 
countries have acted within their own concept of 
Islamic theory and practice. In general, considera- 
tions of real political and economic power rather than 
religious principles have predominated, though some 
countries have engaged in oil boycotts and embargoes 
in connection with Arab-Israeli hostility, or in conflict 
among themselves such as Iran and ‘Irak. Oil 
revenues have had a deep effect on the life style of 
Islamic countries which have had such an experience. 

II. Indtutdual Countries 

1. South-East Asia. 

Indonesia [q.v.] declared itself an independent 
state in 1945, after which there began gradually the 
Dutch withdrawal from the islands formerly compris- 
ing the Dutch East Indies. Oil was struck near the 
north coast of Sumatra at Telega Tunggat in Langkat 
on 15 June 1885, but it was not till 28 February 1892 
after a pipeline and a refinery were built that oil was 
processed for the first time by the Royal Dutch Com- 


pany. On 8 January 1897 oil was discovered at Balik 
Papan in the Kutei Province of South-East Borneo. 

Oil was discovered in southern Sumatra in the 
Palembang district on 24 January 1897, becoming the 
most prolific field up to 1939, when the whole region 
was the fifth largest producer in the world. The oil 
installations suffered great damage during the Second 
World War. However, in the 1960s the oil industry 
had become the most dynamic sector of the economy 
and had replaced rubber as the principal export. It has 
a low sulphur content and in the 1970s became the 
most important single supplier of the Japanese 
market. The management and financial position of 
the national oil company, Pertamin, was under suspi- 
cion in the mid-1970s, but it has since recovered its 
reputation. 

2. Middle East. 

(a) Iran. Muzaffar al-Din Shah [g.v.] granted an 
oil concession in 1901 and oil was subsequently 
discovered after years of hard endeavour in difficult 
terrain on 26 May 1908 at Masdjid-i Sulayman. 

In April 1909, the Anglo-Persian Oil Company was 
formed to exploit the Concession, and by 1913 a 
pipeline of some 130 miles had been completed and a 
refinery constructed at Abadan which by 1950 was the 
largest in the world. The acquisition in 1914 by the 
British Government of a majority shareholding in the 
company caused added political complications to the 
inevitable concessional and commercial 
disagreements, particularly during Rida Shah’s drive 
to modernise the country. The concession was 
cancelled in 1932, renewed in 1933 and nationalised 
in 1951 while Dr Muhammad Musaddik [g.v.] was 
Prime Minister. On behalf of the state company, the 
National Iranian Oil Company, an international con- 
sortium of companies drawn from the major oil com- 
panies and some American independent concerns vir- 
tually controlled the Iranian oil industry till the 
emergence of OPEC and the action taken by Muham- 
mad Rida Shah [q.v.] in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. The province of Khizistaén in south-western 
Iran has remained the principal location for oil fields. 

(b) ‘Irak. This became the second area of oil 
importance in the Middle East when the discovery 
well drilled by the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC), 
an international consortium constituted to develop the 
concession, came in at Baba Gurgur north of Kirkik 
on 27 June 1927. Oil was first exported in 1934. It 
became a highly politicised issue as a result of the 
Arab-Israeli confrontation from 1949 onwards and as 
a result of the coup d’état of ‘Abd al-Karim Kasim 
[g.v.] on 14 July 1958. It was fitting that the first 
meeting of OPEC was held in Baghdad. Like Iran, 
‘Irak has been transformed by its oil revenues from an 
agricultural to an industrial society since the 1960s. 

(c) SaSadi Arabia. In 1944 geological evidence 
confirmed that the location of the greatest oil reserves 
was centred in the Middle East. The strategic, 
political and economic consequences of this develop- 
ment have been immense, especially in Sa‘idi 
Arabia, whose austere and traditional Islamic way of 
life has had to face modernising influences, political 
problems and international exposure on an unprece- 
dented scale. Tribal encampments have jostled with 
high-rise office blocks. In the search for alternative 
sources of oil outside the United States in the 1920s 
and 1930s, the Standard Oil Company of California 
obtained a concession from ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘ud 
on 29 March 1933 and was joined by the Texas Oil 
Company three years later. Early in 1938 oil was first 
struck near Dhahran (Zahran {q.v.]). 

American interest has remained very strong, and 
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even during the Second World War the American 
Government, through its Petroleum Reserves Cor- 
poration, proposed taking a shareholding in Sa‘udi 
Arabian oil and constructing a pipeline with a 
Mediterranean outlet. However, a refinery at Ra’s 
Tanira and later the pipeline were constructed while 
the company, renamed the Arab-American Oil Com- 
pany (ARAMCO), expanded to include the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) and the Standard Oil 
Company (New York), thus exclusively American 
owned. It introduced into the Middle East at the end 
of 1950 the 50:50 division of profits which had already 
been conceded in Venezuela, completely changing the 
concessional pattern and greatly increasing the 
revenue-earning capacity of oil with its economic 
implications. 

(d) Syria has recently began the production and 
processing of oil, mostly for its own consumption. 

3. The Persian Gulf 

Oil was discovered in Bahrayn in May 1932, 
Kuwayt in April 1938, Katar in December 1939, Abi 
Dhabi off-shore in September 1958 and on shore 
1960. In ‘UmAn, production began in August 1967 
and in 1966 and in Dubayy September 1965. 

4 North Africa 

Oil was discovered first in Algeria under French 
auspices at Hassi Messaoud (Hisy Mas‘iid) and on 
the fringe of the Sahara early in 1956, and provided 
substantial revenues for the new state after the 
Accords of Evian in March 1962 with France regard- 
ing independence. In Libya, oil exports began in 
1961, and with the coup d’état of Colonel Gaddafi 
(Kadhdhaff) against King Idris in 1969, the new 


Table 1 
Spot Crude Prices US Dollars per Barrel 


Arabian Light 


1972 1.90 
1973 2.83 
1974 10.41 
1975 10.70 
1976 11.63 
1977 12.38 
1978 13.03 
1979 29.75 
1980 35.69 
1981 34.32 
1982 31.80 
1983 28.78 
1984 28.07 
1985 27.53 
1986 12.97 
1987 16.92 
1988 13.22 
1989 15.69 


Source: BP Statistical review of world energy, June 
1990 


régime adopted a radical stance in oil affairs. Tunisia 
has minor oil production. 

5 Elsewhere 

Before 1939 there was some oil production in 
Egypt, but it was boosted in 1974 by legislation pro- 


Table 2 


Proved reserves at the end of 1989 


Middle East Thousand Million Tonnes % Share of Total 
Aba Dhabi é 9.1 
Dubayy and Emirates 0.8 0.4 
Iran 12.7 9.2 
“Irak 13.4 9.9 
Kuwayt 13.0 9.3 
Neutral Zone 0.7 0.5 
‘Uman 0.6 0.4 
Katar 0.6 0.4 
Sa‘udi Arabia 34.7 25.2 
North Yemen : — 
South Yemen 0.4 0.3 
Syria 0.2 0.2 
Others Less than 0.05 0.3 
Total Middle East 89.3 (49.2)* 65.2 (55.3)* 
Africa 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Libya 

Tunisia 

Asia 

Indonesia 1.1 0.8 
Malaysia 0.4 0.3 
OPEC 104.2 75.6 
World 136.8 (88.9) 100.0 
* 1980 


Source: BP Statistical review of world energy, June 1990 


Middle East 
Abu Dhabr 


Dubayy & Other 
Emirates 


Tran 

“Irak 

Kuwayt 
Neutral Zone 
“Uman 

Katar 

Sa‘ad?t Arabia 
Others 


Total Middle East 
Algeria 

Egypt 

Libya 

Indonesia 
Malaysia 


Total OPEC 
Total World 


1938 


10.4 


278.2 


1957 


672.1 


1960 


1090.5 


1963 


9.1 
80.5 
2.4 


338.3 


23.9 


22.4 
22.5 


5388.4 
1352.6 


Source: BP Statistical review of world energy, June 1990 


1966 


17.3 


105.1 
68.0 
114.4 
22.3 
13.8 
119.4 
3.3 


463.6 


33.8 


72.3 
23.5 


7121.4 
1695.9 


Table 3 


Major Islamic country production 1938-89 million tonnes 


1969 


28.9 


168.1 
74.9 
129.5 
23.3 
17.0 
148.6 
24.0 


614.3 


44.5 


149.8 
35.3 


10059.6 
2145.0 


1972 


50.6 


7.6 
251.9 
72.1 
153.0 
29.3 
14.2 
23.2 
287.2 
9.5 


898.6 
49.8 
17.6 


108.2 
53.4 


13396.2 
2633.8 


1975 


67.3 


12.6 
267.7 
110.0 

94.0 

25.8 

17.1 

21.0 
343.9 

14.7 


975.1 
47.5 
14.8 


71.3 
64.6 


1540.2 
2954.3 


1978 


69.7 


18.0 
262.3 
125.7 

97.0 

23.9 

15.8 

23.6 
409.8 

13.0 


1058.8 
57.2 
24.2 


95.5 
81.0 


1152.7 
3094.1 


1981 


54.5 


18.3 
65.8 
44.0 
48.2 
19.4 
16.4 
20.2 
491.3 
11.1 


789.2 


46.3 
34.1 
58.7 
82.2 
12.4 


1150.3 
2903.6 


1984 


38.9 


19.2 
109.3 
60.3 
48.9 
21.1 
21.0 
20.1 
233.0 
11.4 


383.2 


46.1 
42.5 
53.0 
68.5 
21.7 


904.7 
2838.9 


1987 


56.1 


24.2 
114.7 
102.4 

53.5 

20.2 

29.1 

15.9 
212.2 

14.9 


643.2 


48.9 
45.9 
47.9 
63.3 
24.6 


928.6 
2926.7 


1989 


75.4 


23.2 
142.2 
138.6 

79.4 

20.9 

29.4 

18.7 
256.5 

29.7 


814.0 


50.4 
44.5 
54.8 
66.9 
28.3 


1130.0 
3089.8 


1989 
Share of 
total 


2.4 


0.7 
4.6 
4.5 
2.6 
0.7 
0.9 
0.6 
8.3 
1.0 


26.3 


1.6 
1.4 
1.8 
2.2 
0.9 


36.5 
100.0 
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moting a policy of infitak opening-up to foreign invest- 
ment, and the oil sector benefited from this change of 
policy. 

Both parts of the Yemen have recently begun 
modest production, as has Malaysia. 

III Economic statistics 

An idea of the price levels for crude oil 1972-89, 
taking Arabian light crude as the marker; of the 
massive concentration of oil reserves in the Middle 
East; of oil production in Islamic countries 1938-89; 
and of the growth and decline of OPEC oil revenue 
figures 1963-86, is given in Tables 1-4 respectively. 


Table 4 


Total OPEC oil revenue (with countries included 
from year of full membership) 


Revenue 
($bn) 

1960 

1961 

1962 
1963 3.0 
1964 3.5 
1965 3.9 
1966 4.2 
1967 4.9 
1968 5.4 
1969 6.3 
1970 7.3 
1971 11.0 
1972 13.7 
1973 22.6 
1974 87.0 
1975 92.4 
1976 107.9 
1977 122.5 
1978 114.3 
1979 192.6 
1980 275.0 
1981 247.7 
1982 192.9 
1983 153.9 
1984 158.6 
1985 132.0 
1986 77.1 


Source: OPEC 1983, 1984, 1986 


Bibliography: L.P. Elwell-Sutton, Persian otl, a 
study in power politics, London 1955; F.C. Gerretson, 
History of the Royal Dutch Shell Company, 4 vols., 
Leiden 1958; G. Lenczkowski, Oil and state in the 
Middle East, Ithaca 1960; Ashraf Lutfi, Arab oil. A 
plan for the future, Beirut 1960; J.E. Hartshorn, Oil 
companies and governments. An account of the international 
oil industry in its political environment, London 1962; 
S.H. Longrigg, Oil in the Middle East, tts discovery and 
development}, Oxford 1968; Fuad Rouhani, A history 
of OPEC, New York 1971; Zuhayr Mikdashi, The 
community of oil-exporting countries. A study on govern- 
mental cooperation, London 1972;  Fereidun 
Fesharaki, Development of the Iranian oil industry, inter- 
national and domestic aspects, New York 1976; J.C. 
Hurewitz (ed.), Oil, the Arab-Israel dispute and the 
industrial world, horizons of crisis, Boulder, Colo. 
1976; Edith and E.F. Penrose, Jraq, international rela- 
tions and national development, London 1978; H. 
Mejcher, Die Politik und das Ol im Nahen Osten, Stutt- 


gart 1980; J.B. Kelly, Arabia, the Gulf and the West. 

A critical view of the Arabs and their oil policy, London 

1980; A.-D. Miller, Saud? Arabian oil and American 

foreign policy, 1939-1949, Chapel Hill, N.C. 1980; 

J.A. Allan, Libya, the experience of oil, London 1981; 

Mary Ann Tetreault, The Organisation of Arab 

Petroleum Exporting Countries. History, policies and pro- 

spects, Westport, Conn. and London 1981; H.I. 

Anderson, ARAMCO, the United States and Saudi 

Arabta. A study of the dynamics of foreign otl policy 1933- 

1950, Princeton 1981; R.W. Ferrier, The history of 

the British Petroleum Company. I. The developing years, 

1901-1932, Cambridge 1982; Frauke Heard-Bey, 

From Trucial States to United Arab Emirates, London 

1982; W.J. Levy, Oui strategy and politics, 1941-1981, 

Boulder, Colo. 1982; Fereidun Fesharaki and D.T. 

Isaak, OPEC, the Gulf and the world petroleum market. 

A study in government policy and downstream operations, 

Boulder, Colo. 1983; K.-J. Gantzel and H. 

Mejcher (eds.), Oxl, the Middle East, North Africa and 

the industrialised states, Paderborn 1984; J.A. Bill and 

W.R. Louis (eds.), Musaddiq, Iranian nationalisation 

and oil, London 1988; 1. Skeet, OPEC. Twenty-five 

years of prices and politics, Cambridge 1988; Jill 

Crystal, Oil and politics in the Gulf. Rulers and mer- 

chants in Qatar, Cambridge 1990. OPEC publica- 

tions are available from their Information Dept. in 

Vienna. (R.W. FERRIER) 

NAFTA (Nerta), a small town in the oasis of the 
same name in southwestern Tunisia, situated on the 
isthmus separating the depressions of the Shatt al- 
Djarid and the Shatt al-Gharsa. It is 473 km/295 miles 
from Tunis, 321 km/200 miles from Kayrawan and 35 
km/21 miles from the Algerian border. This 
geographical position, added to an abundance of 
water resources, accounts for the role played by this 
oasis since Antiquity. It has thus been able to retain 
its own originality, whilst at the same time being 
affected by the great historical movement of its 
hinterland. 

The original site was that of Nepta or Aggarsel- 
Nepta, a post erected along the track linking it with 
Tusuros (Tozeur) and Aquae (al-Hamma) by a for- 
ward road of the Roman and Byzantine limes. The 
actual site must be at present envelopped by the sands 
and near the modern urban agglomeration. Various 
facts, however, demonstrate the continuous history of 
the place’s occupation. The dam constructed on the 
Wed Nefta is made from blocks of Roman stone 
(Tissot), and there are other later constructions such 
as the town’s wall (al-Ya‘kabi). However, the 
religious aspects of its history are more telling here, 
seen in the late persistence there of Kharidjite doc- 
trines in the 4th/10th century (Ibn Hawkal), of Shi‘is 
in the next century (al-Bakri) and of Christians until 
the 8th/14th century (Ibn Khaldin). These various 
layers of religious life, the basis of Nafta’s designation 
of ‘‘little Kiifa’’, should be considered side-by-side 
with the solidly-based populations inhabiting rich 


Jands, favouring religious contemplation, but lands 


also affected by the political currents and counter- 
currents traversing this axial point of the eastern 
Maghrib. 

Thus as a result of the Hilalian invasions [see 
HILAL, BANU] and of the continual state of flux of its 
socio-demographic composition, Nafta had to come to 
terms with the nomads, being governed by a council 
of notables presided over by the influential family of 
the Banu Khalaf in the 8th/14th century. A certain 
equilibrium became established, in large part through 
the commercial exchanges which took place along the 
trans-Saharan commercial axis of which Nafta and 
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Tozeur were two flourishing and lively links, all the 
more so since the local agricultural production 
included a large range of sought-after crops and pro- 
ducts, made possible by a carefully constructed irriga- 
tion system. 

This, in general outline, was Nafta’s general evolu- 
tion, but it was accompanied by a certain decline 
more and more marked as the caravan traffic fell into 
disorganisation. Nevertheless, this was to some extent 
compensated by the rise of maraboutism, making 
Nafta one of the main centres of important dervish 
orders like the Rahmaniyya, an order which was 
Algerian in origin and which provided asylum for cer- 
tain figures in the resistance efforts of neighbouring 
countries in the 19th century, seen in the example of 
a Nacer ben Chora (Rey-Goldzeiguer, 513). 

In recent times, the town’s evolution has been 
dominated by the fact of continued emigration, seen 
in the decline of population between 1936 and 1975, 
from 13,500 to 12,500, with a low point of 11,500 in 
1966. However, during the last decade, since 1980 
and since the opening of an international airport at 
Tozeur and the oasis’s modernisation, Nafta has been 
able to become integrated into the national economy 
by opening itself extensively to international mass 
tourism, even if the surplus working population can- 
not be entirely absorbed by these new activities. In 
1984, the population had arisen to 15,000 people, 
which nevertheless showed a lower rate of growth than 
the national average. 

Bibliography: Tissot, Géographie comparée de la 
Province romaine d’Afnique, ii. 685-6; Ya‘kabi, 350, tr. 
Wiet, 212; Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers-Wiet, index; 
Bakri, ed. de Slane Algiers 1911, 74-5. tr. Algiers 
1913, 152-3; Idrisi, Description de l'Afrique et de 
Espagne, ed. Dozy and de Goeje, 105; tr. 123; 
Istibsar, ed. S.Z. Abdel-Hamid, Alexandria 1958, 
156-8;Ibn Khaldiin, Hist. des Berbéeres, ed. de Slane, 
i, 146, 600 ff., 640 ff., tr. i, 231, ii, 91 ff., iii, 
246 ff.; Zarkashi, Chronique des Almohades et des Haf- 
cides, tr. Fagnan, 153, 163, 175-6, 228; G. Margais, 
Arabes en Berberie, 491-2, 672-3; Daumas, Le Sahara 
algénen, Paris 1845, 195-202; R. Brunschvig, Haf- 
sides, index; P.J. André, Confréries  religieuses 
musulmanes, Algiers 1956, 142-5; Rey-Goldzeiguer, 
Le royaume arabe, Algiers 1977, 293, 513, 531-2; 
Sethom and Kassab, Les régions géographiques de la 
Tunisie, Tunis 1981, 125. 

(G. Margais-[Dy. Sart]) 

NAFUD (a.), a term used to refer to certain Ara- 
bian sand seas, and derived from zafd, pl. anfad, 
with the meaning of ‘‘a large sand dune’’. Nafiid is 
used to describe a number of Arabian sand tracts (e.g. 
Naftd al-Sirr, Nafiid al-Thuwayrat, Nafiid al- 
Mazhir), but the term refers particularly to the 
Nafiid al-Kabir (Great Nafad) in northern Saudi 
Arabia. The Nafiid al-Kabir is the lesser of the two 
great sand seas of the Arabian Peninsula, the second 
being the so-called Rub‘ al-Khali [g.v.] in the south. 
The Nafitid encompasses some 72,000 km? and varies 
in its limits between 300 to 400 kms from east to west 
and, at its greatest limits, is about 250 kms from north 
to south. These Aeolian sands are a strong reddish 
colour, affected to some extent by the sandstone for- 
mations further west. The sands take on a variety of 
formations, including linear ridges, star dunes and 
compound crescentic dunes. The dunes reach as 
much as i100 m in height, with deep hollows (fa/d) 
which, in certain cases, reach down to the bed-rock 
beneath the sands. Musil called these hollows ka‘ara. 
Rainfall is very slight in the area; to the north an 
annual rainfall is recorded of 41 mm at Badana and 


of 35 mm at Rafha?. To the south, this rises to 102 
mm at Hail [g.v.]. However, rainfall vanishes in the 
sands, failing to produce pools. The Nafid is fertile in 
winter and spring and travellers comment on the good 
grazing in the dunes, including famd and _yerta. 
According to the Shammar, the land ceases to be 
Nafid where the plant raza finds the sand too shallow 
to put down roots. In the northern Nafad there are 
wells at al-Shakik, and in the south at the oasis of 
Djubba are wells and a small village. The location of 
the various Nafiid wells used to be essential to 
caravans crossing the desert between Djabal Adja? 
and al-Djawf. 

There is evidence of activity in the Palaeolithic and 
the Neolithic period in the sands of the Nafad and at 
Djubba. Djubba is also especially rich in Thamudic 
epigraphic material and rock drawings. These show 
animals that include bovids and human figures, and 
they have been termed the Djubba-style in the region 
as a whole. Ptolemy in the 2nd century A.D. does not 
mention the sands, but he seems to locate the 
Sarakenoi in the Nafud, since he places them east of 
the Thamudenoi, and beyond the Scenitae who lived 
in the northern Hidjaz (Ptolemy, Geography, 138-9; 
Musil, Northen Negd, 311-12). Sprenger (Die alte 
Geographie Arabiens, 171, no. 275) and Euting (Inner- 
Arabien, i, 151) identify Ptolemy’s Aina with the wells 
at Djubba. The Nafid is generally known to the Arab 
geographers as the Raml ‘Alidj (al-Hamdani, i, 178, 
205, 206, 222; al-Tabari, i, 1-2, 214, ii, 2, 1212; 
Yakut, iii, 417, 591), although other terms are also 
used. Ibn Hawkal (ed. De Goeje, 30; cf. al-Istakhri, 
ed. De Goeje, 24 and al-Idrisi, fasc. ii, Sectio sexta) 
refer to the sands of al-Habir lying near to the moun- 
tains Djabal Adja? and Djabal Salma, of the ancient 
Arab tribe of Tayyi?. Al-Hamdani also speaks of the 
sands of al-Habir and al-Dahna’: al-Habir seems syn- 
onymous with the Rami ‘Alidj, i.e. the Nafad, while 
al-Dahna? {q.v.] is the narrow sand running from the 
eastern end of Nafiid to the Rub‘ al-Khali in the 
south. 

Part of the Nafiid is described as al-Dudjtidj 
(Yakut, ii, 554-5, ili, 713, iv, 1024), and is apparently 
in the western part of the sands, extending from the 
prominent mountains known as ‘Alam al-Sa‘d 
towards Tayma’?. Another term used is al-Dahi, a 
sandy waste which Yakut (iii, 460) places west of 
Djabal Salma, although Hadjdji Khalifa places the 
wells at al-Shakika in the northern Nafiid within al- 
Dahi (tr. Norberg, ii, 208, 209). The Nafiid was 
within the lands of the Bana Kalb, whose territories 
extended far to the north into Syria (al-Bakri, ed. 
Wistenfeld, i, 664). The Ramlat ‘Alid was also in the 
lands of the Bana Buhtur of the Tayyi? who 
dominated Djabal Adja? and Djabal Salma to the 
south of the Nafad. According to al-Sakuni (Yakit, 
iii, 59.), the Bana Buhtur lived in the Nafid in safety 
as no-one could reach them in the sands. In modern 
times, the northern desert has been largely occupied 
by the Ruwala’, with the area to the south tending to 
be occupied by Shammari tribes. A fort at al- 
Hayyaniyya on the eastern side of the Nafiid was built 
by Ibn Rashid in 1853. The Nafud had been included 
within Sa‘tdi territory in the late 18th century, and it 
passed once more under Al Sa‘td authority in 1921-2. 

Recorded itineraries generally cross from the 
northern side of the Nafud to the south. Musil argued 
that no ancient caravan routes passed from east to 
west. While the terrain of massive sand-dunes is dif- 
ficult, it is really the scarcity of water that dictates 
travel in the Nafiid. The caravan route via the Djawf 
villages in the north to Hail passes al-Shakika and 
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Djubba, the only weils in the central area of the sands 
(Palgrave, i, 91-9; Blunt, i, 187-92; Euting, i, 141-56; 
Polk and Mares, 173-228). Another route from the 
north-west was followed by Nolde, while Gertrude 
Bell only skirted the south-western edge of the Nafid, 
using the wells at Hayzan. The pilgrim road from al- 
“Irak, the Darb Zubayda [q.v. in Suppl.], only touches 
the eastern side of the Nafiid, approaching it in the 
area of al-Tha‘labiyya. Modern asphalt roads 
generally have avoided the deep sands of the Nafid. 
However, in the course of the 1980s, a highway was 
started across the Nafid from Hail to al-Djawf. 
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AL-NAFUSA, in Berber Inrisen, name of a 
Berber tribe. According to the common 
genealogical scheme (cf. Ibn Khaldiin, Kitab al-‘Tbar, 
i, 107-17), the Nafiisa are one of the four branches of 
the large body of the Butr, whose name derives from 
their chief Madghis al-Abtar. At present, the dwelling 
place of the Nafiisa is south-west of Tripoli in Libya, 
on the plateau of the same name [see AL-NAFUSA, 
DJABAL] which from the frontier between Tunisia and 
Tripolitania tends eastward, and, if taken in the 


largest sense, comprises the regions of Nalit, Fassato 
and Yefren. The inhabitants of this region are 
generally called Nafiisa, although, in a genealogical 
sense, this name can be applied to some groups only. 
Probably the name Djabal Nafisa (in Berber adrar n 
Infdsen), which originally belonged to a part of the 
plateau, was extended to a large area between Wazzen 
and Yefren on account of the fact, that of the tribes in- 
habiting it, the Nafiisa were of prominent impor- 
tance. This use of the name in its widest sense is also 
to be found in the book by Ibrahim b. Sulayman al- 
Shammakhi, Relation, in which all the territories of 
Yefren, Fassato and Nalut are described. 

The scarce data on the history of the Nafiisa which 
we possess, are to be found, for the largest part, in 
Arabic sources. In the Greek and Latin authors of 
pre-Islamic times there is no single sure allusion to 
them. The name occurring in Corippus’ Johannis 
(second song, ]. 146, Quaeque nefanda colunt tristis mon- 
tana Navusi), does not refer, in all probability, to a 
place or a tribe of Tripolitania, but rather of the Aurés 
(Awras), its plateau or its neighbourhood. The fact 
that Navus represents a form closely connected with 
Nafta proves only that the name was widely spread 
among the Berbers. 

In Islamic times, the name is recorded for the first 
time in connection with the capture of the town of 
Tripoli by ‘Amr b. al-‘As (22 or 23). According to Ibn 
‘Idhari (i, 2-3), during the siege the inhabitants called 
to their aid the Nafiisa, who came to their aid. At that 
time they were residing also in the vast plain of 
Djafara, situated between the Djabal and the sea; one 
of their chief towns, if not their capital, was Sabra on 
the coast (Roman Sabratha, formerly Phoenician), 
west of Tripoli, which by Ibn Khaldiin (‘bar, i, 181, 
1. 8) is called ‘‘the city of the Nafiisa’’. This town was 
taken by surprise and plundered by a body of cavalry 
sent by ‘Amr. This raid was probably undertaken not 
only to continue the conquest farther westward, but 
also to punish the Naftisa, whose territory ‘Amr had 
invaded in order to conquer it (cf. al-Bakri, 9, 10), 
and which he had to abandon by order of the caliph. 

According to some sources, the Nafisa at that time 
were Christians; according to other reports, however, 
they were Jews. Our latest local information makes it 
probable that Christianity had spread widely among 
them, though the conversion of single groups to 
Judaism is not excluded. In fact, traces of Byzantine 
basilicas have been found on the plateau, e.g. at 
Temézda, Itarmisen, etc., which are also mentioned 
in some sources and which must have been used by 
large numbers of the indigenous population. 

When the Arabs had conquered North Africa, the 
Nafiisa of Sabra and of the coastal region retired, ac- 
cording to the common opinion, to the plateau, where 
they remained hostile towards the conquerors. A fresh 
study of the Tripolitan population, however, makes it 
clear that a part of them must have stayed in their old 
dwelling-places where they intermarried with other 
tribes and, in course of time, became arabicised. In 
fact, there are tribes in the Western Djafara and in 
Tripoli, the town and its surroundings (the regions of 
al-Sahil, Tadjura, etc.), that, according to the local 
genealogy, derive from the Nafaisa. Apart from this 
ethnic tradition, there is the fact, recorded in several 
sources, that after the first case of intervention of the 
Nafiisa in the affairs of the town of Tripoli—which 
may have been partly due to a Christian opposition to 
the Muslim invasion—they wanted, under successive 
dominations, to make their presence felt and their in- 
fluence preponderant in the northwestern region of 
Tripolitania, so that the outlines of the history of the 
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small, but strong and civilised Berber unit may be 
supposed to be the following. Having its centre in the 
plateau, it intended to make felt, as often as possible, 
its dominion in the coastal region and thus keep the 
control of the main way of communication between 
Egypt and Ifrikiya, which ran along the coast and 
which was followed by the various expeditions to the 
Maghrib. Even at present, such aspirations may be 
stirred in the minds of the most cultivated of these 
populations, to such an extent that some of them have 
reckoned with an eventual reoccupation of their old 
territories in Western Djafara. 

The period in which the Naftisa, according to the 
sources available to us, were most vigorous and active 
and took a part in the events happening in North 
Africa, was that of the great Kharidji [g.0.] revolts, 
which began in 122/739-40 and did not cease until the 
beginning of the 4th/10th century, i.e. before the era 
of the Fatimids. When the Wahbi [see aL-waHBryvya] 
doctrines began to spread among the North African 
populations in the 2nd/8th century, they embraced 
them and so joined the rebellious movement of the 
Berbers against the Arab conquerors, a movement 
which, prepared by several other causes, found also 
some support in the Kharidji heterodoxy. The Nafiisa 
embraced the Ibadi [see AL-IBADIyyYa], i.e. the more 
moderate form of the Kharidji doctrine, and remained 
ever faithful to it with heroic attachment. In alliance 
with other Berber tribes, either Ibadis or other 
branches of the sect, they repeatedly made war upon 
the Arab governors of Ifrikiya. 

In 140/757-8 they elected as their imam, probably 
with the intention of founding an Ibadi principality— 
an intention which manifested itself also at other 
times—an Arab called Abu ’I-Khattab al-Ma‘afiri 
[g.v.], one of the missionaries of Ibadism in North 
Africa. Under his command and in conjunction with 
other Berber groups, they occupied Tripoli, fought 
against the Sufri [see AL-suFRIYYa] Wafardjima, who 
had sacked Kayrawan where they had settled, and 
against the armies sent by the ‘Abbasids to reconquer 
Ifrikiya. Finally, in 144/761-2, Abu ’l-Khattab and a 
large number of his followers perished near Tauorgha 
(Tawurgha) in a great battle against the general 
Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al-Khuza‘I, the governor 
of Ifrikiya. 

Another well-known imam of the Nafiisa was a 
Berber, Abi Hatim Ya‘kib al-Malzuzi [q.v.], whose 
enterprises survive in oral tradition on the plateau, 
which speaks of his 375 encounters with the Arabs. He 
was killed in battle in 155/771-2. 

When the Ibadi kingdom of the Rustamids [g..], 
which had Tahert as its centre, had been founded, the 
Nafiisa did not elect an imam of their own any more 
but formed a part of this kingdom under a governor 
who depended upon it. Some of these governors, e.g. 
Abu ‘Ubayda ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Djanawuni (of Igen- 
nawen), and Abi Mansur Ilyas (of Tendemmira), are 
often praised by the Berbers of the Djabal for their im- 
portance and ability in maintaining the interests of 
Ibadism, and also for their learning and piety. 

The Nafiisa were a valuable support of the 
Rustamids, of whose principality they formed the 
eastern bulwark. Being near the territory of the 
Aghlabids [q.v.], they shared to some extent the 
vicissitudes of this state which had arisen in Ifrikiya in 
the beginning of the 3rd/9th century. The town of 
Tripoli was in the possession of those princes; western 
Djafara, on the other hand, till near the Sea, and 
probably also part of eastern Djafara, was in the 
power or under the influence of the Naftisa. When 
Tripoli was beleaguered in 267/880-1 by the Talanid 


prince al-‘Abbas [q¢.0. in Suppl.], who, having 
revolted against his father Ahmad, sought to conquer 
Ifrikiya at his own risk, the Nafiisa were called to aid, 
and, appearing without delay, they defeated the army 
of the invaders (according to other sources, their help 
was invoked by the inhabitants of Lebda). This fact, 
which reminds one of the first siege of Tripoli by the 
Muslims, proves clearly the influence which the 
Nafiisa possessed in northwestern Tripolitania and it 
accounts also for the severe blow dealt to them in 
283/896-7 by the Aghlabids, when Ibrahim II b. 
Ahmad, who led an expedition from Tunis to Egypt, 
found his passage through the coastal region of 
Tripolitania barred by the Nafiisa. The bloody battle 
of Mani, which was followed by acts of terrible cruel- 
ty inflicted upon hundreds of Nafiisa prisoners, and 
which is narrated in a more or less anecdotical form 
in the Sunni as well as in the Ibadi sources, is ascrib- 
ed, ultimately, to the desire of the caliph to punish the 
Nafisa who were the principal support of the heretical 
state of Tahert; or to the resentment of the Aghlabids 
at acts of enmity committed by the Berbers, as well as 
in the humiliation they had suffered when the expedi- 
tion of the Tulinid al-‘Abbas, which was directed 
against them, had been averted by the Nafiisa, to 
whom this exploit became a point of glory. 

In reality, however, taking into account the whole 
political situation as well as the historical antecedents, 
it is evident that that battle, which is still mentioned 
in the oral tradition of the Ibadis as the most terrible 
disaster they ever suffered, was the inevitable en- 
counter between the Aghlabid power and _ the 
supremacy of the Nafiisa exercised in the former’s im- 
mediate vicinity and even in its own territory. 

When the power of the Aghlabids as well as that of 
the Rustamids had been destroyed by the Fatimids 
[g.v.], the Nafiisa found themselves face to face with 
those new masters of Eastern Barbary. There exist 
reports of an instance of their strenuous opposition to 
Fatimid power, which endeavoured to subdue them in 
310/922-3 and which defeated them in the following 
year. 

There are, however, reports concerning the part 
taken by the Nafiisa, or at least by tribes from the 
plateau, in the great Kharidji rebellion, which was led 
by Abu Yazid [q.v.] and which ended with the victory 
of the Fatimids. Probably the Ibadi populations of the 
Djabal, although having given up the idea of forming 
one large autonomous state, endeavoured to avoid 
any dependence upon the various kingdoms and em- 
pires which successively held the supremacy in North 
Africa, while the latter, on the other hand, 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to obtain a footing 
also in the mountainous region which forms the 
strategic key to the plain stretching towards the coast. 

When the Almohads [see AL-MUWAHHIDUN] under- 
took the conquests of eastern Ifrikiya under ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min (554-5/1159-60), the Nafiisa were also sub- 
dued by his army. Their territory became the scene of 
violent struggles and massacres, of raids and partial 
conquests during the long period of the revolt of the 
Bani Ghaniya [g.v.] who attempted to restore the 
Almoravid empire and who, from 580/1184-5 on- 
wards, for nearly half-a-century and with varying suc- 
ces, fought chiefly in eastern Barbary. In these fights, 
Arabs of the tribe of Dabbab (belonging to the Bani 
Sulaym), who had come to Tripolitania during the 
well-known invasion of the Bani Hilal and Sulaym, 
took part. Some clans of the Dabbab, especially the 
Mahamid and the Djuwari, settled in the coastal 
region west of Tripoli, where the Nafiisa had exercis- 
ed their power before. Yet the great mass of the latter 
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must have retired to the plateau not at the time of the 
conquest but in consequence of the Arab invasion. 

The Nafasa remained in nearly the same attitude of 
defence of their independence, during the supremacy 
in Ifrikiya of the Hafsids [g.v.], and, afterwards, of the 
Ottomans. While other populations in the 
neighbourhood gave up their Ibadism in order to em- 
brace Sunnism, and consequently became arabicised, 
the Nafta stuck to their faith and to their Berber ver- 
nacular, withdrawing themselves to the rough crests 
of their mountains, and from time to time taking part 
in the acts of hostility and in the rebellions which the 
interior opposed to the efforts of the government of 
Tripoli to maintain its own authority and, chiefly, to 
levy taxes. 

In the 19th century, the Ottomans, after having 
retaken in 1251/835-6 the direct administration of 
Tripoli, had to fight long and bitterly for the conquest 
of the plateau of the Nafusa also. The struggle lasted, 
with varying success, till 1274/1857-8. In this period 
the shaykh Ghima b. Khalifa distinguished himself by 
courage and endurance; he is usually represented as 
the hero of Berber independence defended against the 
Turks. In reality, however, he was an Arab and the 
Arab tribe of the Mahamid had the largest share in the 
wars, while the Berbers, according to all appearance, 
did not take part in them on a large scale. During the 
Italian occupation of Tripolitania, which began in 
1911, the Nafisa were at first hostile in accordance 
with their old aspiration to found an independent 
Tbadi kingdom which should extend up to the Sea and 
include the region of Sabratha. Defeated in 1913 by 
General Lequio near al-Asaba‘a, they offered their 
submission to the Italian authorities and subsequently 
became faithful subjects during the period of Italian 
rule. 
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tton historique pour l'étude de l’Afrique du Nord, v), Paris 
1906; idem, A travers la Tripolitaine, Paris 1912; 
idem, La Tripolitaine d’hier et de demain, Paris 1912; 
E. Bernet, En Tripolitaine, Paris 1912; G. Marcais, 
Les Arabes en Berbérie du XF™ au XIV™ stécle, Con- 
stantine and Paris 1913; G. Bonacci, Gli Italiani sul 
Gebel, in Rassegna contemporanea, Rome 1913, fasc. 
xi; A.M. Sforza, Esploraztoni e prigonia in Libia, 
Milan 1919; P.C. Bergna, Tripoli dal 1510 al 1850, 
Tripoli 1925; F. Béguinot, Le populazioni della 
Tripolitania, in La rinascita della Tripolitania, Milan 
1926; M. Vonderheyden, La Berbérie orientale sous la 
dynastie des Benoit: ’l-Arlab, Paris 1927, passim; E.F. 
Gautier, Les stécles obscurs du Maghreb, Paris 1927, 
passim; L. Wittschell, Klima und Landschaft in 
Tripolitanien, Hamburg 1928; F. Cord, Vestigia di 
colonte agricole romane. Gebel Nefusa, Rome 1928; A. 
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21 ff. _ (F. Bécuinot) 
NAFUSA, Dyasat, a limestone escarpment 
running from the Libyan Mediterranean coast slightly 
to the west of the Tripolitanian town of al-Khums in 
a west-south-western direction to Nalut (Kharita al- 
Diamahiriyya al-‘Arabiyya al-Libiyya al-Sha‘biyya al-Ish- 
traktyya, Beirut, n.d.). Thereafter the highlands break 
up as a set of lower tablelands lying on an axis 
oriented to the north-west, eventually merging into 
the Monts des Ksour. The Djabal is an important and 
complex geological feature of North Africa. The 
north-facing scarp rises steeply from the flatlands of 
the Djifara and is composed mainly of Mesozoic rocks 
within the Upper Triassic to Upper Cretaceous range 
(A.Y. El-Zouki, Stratigraphy and lithofacies of continental 
elastics, NW Libya, in M.J. Salem and M.T. Busrewil 
[eds.], The geology of Libya, London 1980, 394-5). 
Altitudes vary from less than 500 m in the east (505 
m near Tarhuna) and a maximum of 971 m above 
Gharyan to 725 m close to Kabow further west. 
Heights diminish gradually westwards towards Nalut 
(693 m) (al-Atlas al-Watani, Tripoli 1977, 33-4). The 
Djabal was traditionally divided into four physical 
and tribal districts, the Djabal Naftisa proper around 
Nalut, the Djabal Yafran running east from Zintan, 
the Djabal Gharyan in the centre and the Djabal 
Tarhuna-Msellata in the extreme east (Admiralty, 
Handbook of Libya, London 1920, 13). The western 
Djabal attracts a good rainfall. Gharyan in the centre 
receives a mean annual rainfall of 315 mm, though 
further west towards Nalut, the average rainfall drops 
to 150 mm or less (J.A. Allan, K.S. McLachlan and 
E.T. Penrose [eds.], Libya: agriculture and the economic 
development of Libya, London 1973, 28). 
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Human settlement of the Djabal Nafusa has 
historically been associated with groups seeking 
refuge. The Berbers moved away from the invasions 
of the Arabs of the Bani Hilal and Bani Sulaym [g. vv. | 
in later mediaeval Islamic times, while the Jews 
escaped from Tripoli during the incursion of the 
Spanish in the 16th century (H.E. Goldberg, Cave 
dwellers and citrus growers: a Jewish community in Libya and 
Israel, Cambridge 1969, 11). In the Gharyan, the 
main district of the Djabal at the time of the Italian 
occupation of Libya immediately preceding the First 
World War, there was a population of 29,850 persons, 
of which 14,985 were Berbers, 4,870 were of mixed 
Arab-Berber origin, 9,295 were Arabs, 400 were 
Culughli [see kuL-oGHLU] and 300 were Jews. At that 
time, many of the Arabs were nomadic or semi- 
nomadic while the Berbers and Jews were sedentary 
(E. de Agostini, Le popolazioni della Tripolitania, notizte 
etniche e storiche, Parte 1a, Tripoli 1917), living in 
troglodyte dwellings (Goldberg, op. cit.). In 1963 the 
Muhafaza of Gharyan contained 76,700 persons, of 
which 17 per cent was nomadic. (M. Alawar, 
Urbanization in Libya, in E. Joffe and McLachlan 
eds.], Social and economic development of Libya, London 
1982, 331-53). Estimates suggested a population of 
204,300 persons in the district in 1988 (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Book of the Year 1990, Chicago 1990, 659). 
Important demographic changes took place in 1948 
following the flight of Jews. In the period after the 
exploitation of oil in 1961, population grew rapidly in 
the region at 4% annually (IBRD, World development 
report, Oxford 1989, 215), though many males lived 
and worked in large cities such as Tripoli while keep- 
ing their families in the villages of the Djabal. 

The Djabal Nafisa has a limited but thriving 
agriculture. Dryland farming on the top of the scarp 
is confined to tree crops, including figs, apricots, 
almonds and olives. Tobacco is grown in the Gharyan 
area and kitchen garden crops are widespread. Grain, 
principally wheat, is produced in great quantities at 
the foot of the scarp on lands traditionally owned by 
the people of the Djabal. Cultivation of the man-made 
terraces on the scarp face has generally been aban- 
doned in recent decades. There has been little 
industrialisation in the Djabal, and the principal 
economic advances of recent years have been in 
improved roads, communications, housing and health 
facilities (M.M. Buru, The Tripolt agglomeration land-use 
changes and land-use options, in Buru, S.M. Ghanem 
and McLachlan [eds.], Planning and development in 
modern Libya, London 1985, 110-29. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): H. Barth, Travels and discoveries in North 
and Central Africa, New York 1857, i; S. Franchetti, 
La misstone Franchetti in Tripolitania. Il Gebel, Societa 
Italiana per lo studio della Libia, Florence-Milan 
1914; J. Despois, Le Dyebel Nefousa, étude géographi- 
que, Paris 1935; Admiralty, Handbook of Tunisia, 
London 1945; A.J. Cachia, Libya under the Second 
Ottoman Occupation, Tripoli 1945; F.F. Gadallah 
(ed.), Libya in history, Tripoli 1968; J.W. Allan, 
Some mosques of the Jebel Nefusa, in Libya Antiqua, 
Dept. of Antiquities, Tripoli, ix-x (1972-3), 147-69; 
J. Wright, Libya, a modern history, London 1986. See 
also LIBIYA._ (K.S. McLacHtan) 
AL-NAFUSI, Ast Sanz at-FArisi, Ibadi scholar 

of the Rustamid family, who lived in Tahert [g.v.] in 
the 3rd/8th century. Some say that he was one of those 
who by their learning and religious zeal helped to 
make that town famous. He was a complete master of 
Berber, and served as interpreter under the imam 
Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wabhab (on whom see Sezgin, GAS, 


i, 586) in the first half of the 3rd/8th century or even 
till 258/871-2, and under Aba Hatim Yusuf b. 
Muhammad who, with a short interruption, was imam 
281-94/894-907. This shows that the Rustamid 
princes of Tahert spoke Arabic, as was to be expected 
from their Oriental origin, and needed interpreters in 
their dealings with the Berber-speaking peoples. 
When the Fatimids had destroyed the Ibadi power, 
Abu Sahl settled at Marsa ’l-Kharaz (La Calle, be- 
tween Béne and the Tunisian frontier); or at Marsa ’I- 
Dadjdjadj (Port-aux-Poules) on the Algerian coast, 
between ‘Ayn Taya and Cape Djinet (cf. e.g. al- 
Bakri, ed. de Slane, Algiers 1911, 64-5, 82). 

Al-Nafusi is best known as the author of an exten- 
sive Berber Diwan, containing religious and historical 
poems, both dealing probably with the doctrines and 
history of Ibadism. It has been lost, like so many other 
works of Berber Ibadis; yet perhaps parts of it may be 
recovered by further search in the Mzab, at Djarba 
and among the Nafisa. At any rate, Abi Sahl has an 
important place in the literary history of the Berbers, 
especially the Ibadiyya, who composed books on 
theology and law, chronicles, poetry and biographies. 

Such a literary movement is usually explained by 
the need which the Kharidjite heretics felt of making 
clear their doctrine, especially the points in which it 
differed from the Sunna, to the inhabitants of the in- 
terior of the central and eastern Maghrib, who did not 
know Arabic, and who must have been numerous 
about 1000 A.D. Yet another thing, which can be 
seen to-day, must not be forgotten, viz. the attach- 
ment of these peoples to their own tongue as a symbol 
of opposition to the Arabic-speaking world in general 
and Muslim orthodoxy in particular. At the end of the 
19th and beginning of the 20th century, some Berber 
groups in the neighbourhood of Yefren in Tripolitania 
were led by SaniisI propaganda to give up their old 
Ibadi faith and embrace orthodoxy. This change in its 
turn caused the Berber dialect to be less used, as if 
heresy were bound up with the national language, and 
the giving up of the heresy removed the last obstacle 
to complete arabisation. This assumption is con- 
firmed by some religious poems (which deserve to be 
called literature) in the region of Fassato, where the 
love of the national language is still strong. In them, 
the author says explicitly that he uses Berber to 
uphold and strengthen the Ibadi faith, which once 
flourished gloriously, but afterwards decreased, and is 
now well-nigh disappeared. In past times also, the 
Berber literature of the Ibadis was partly a symbol of 
nonconformity and nationalism; so when Abi Sahl, 
who was rooted in Arabic civilisation by his origin, 
devoted himself to the study of Berber so as to become 
the best Berber scholar of his time and to compose in 
it his works, he must have felt in his deeply religious 
mind the connection between that language and the 
faith he professed. 

Bibliography: Abu ’1-“Abbas b. Abi ‘Uthman 
Sa‘id b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Shammakhi, Kitab al- 
Siyar, Cairo 1301, 289-90; Sulayman al-Barani, 
Kitab al-Azhar al-riyadiyya ft aimma wa-mulik al- 
Ibadiyya, Cairo 1906-7, 68-9; A. de C. Motylinski, 
Les ltures de la secte abadhite, Algiers 1885, 31; R. 
Basset, Les généalogistes berbéres, in Archives Berbéres, i, 
fasc. 2, pp. 5, 11; H. Basset, Essaz sur la littérature des 
Berbéres, Algiers 1920, 28, 64-7, 69-72. 

(F. Bécuinot) 
NAFY (a.), ‘‘negation’”’, a technical term of 
Arabic grammar. The sole grammarian to define 
negation is al-Djabrani (d. 668/1270): ‘‘It is the infor- 
mation pointing to the non-existence (“adam) of what 
is being talked about’’. It is the opposite of affirma- 
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tion (idjab), which the same grammarian defines as 
being ‘‘the information pointing to the existence 
(wudjid) of what is being talked about’’ (Paris, B.N. 
ms. arabe 4067, fol. 148, 1. 27). Concerning the links 
which exist between negation and affirmation, Ibn 
Ya‘ish declares: ‘‘Know that negation depends on 
(‘ala hasab) affirmation, since negation being the 
denial (ckdhab) of affirmation, it is necessary that it 
should be in accord (‘ala wafk) with its expression and 
that there should be no difference between them 
except that one is a negation and the other an affirma- 
tion’’ (Sharh al-Mufassal, viii, 107). 

Following Sibawayh, the Arab grammarians 
enumerate six particles (Auruf) whose signification 
(ma‘nd) is negation; three of these (md, la, in) can be 
used in a verbal or nominal phrase, and three of them 
(lam, lamma, lan) only in a verbal phrase. 

In a verbal phrase, the six particles negate the action, 
at the same time placing it in a temporal framework: 
(1) ma, followed by a verb in the imperfect indicative, 
negates an action in the present (Ad/); followed by a 
verb in the perfect aspect, it negates an action in a past 
still close (mukarrab) to the present; and in combina- 
tion with the conjunction /- followed by the subjunc- 
tive, ma also expresses the denial (djuhéd) of the action. 
(2) la, followed by a verb in the imperfect, negates an 
action in the future; followed by a verb in the 
imperfect apocopate, it negates an order, i.e. 
expresses a prohibition (nahy). Followed by a verb in 
the perfect, it may, under specific circumstances (e.g. 
lam ya*kul wa-la shariba ‘‘he did not eat or drink’’, 
where /@ continues a previous negative), negate an 
action in the past, or it expresses an optative (du‘a’). 
(3) lam, followed by a verb in the unaccomplished 
apocopate, negates an action in the past. 

(4) lamma, followed by a verb in the unaccomplished 
apocopate, negates an action in the past nearest 
(akrab) to the present. 

(5) lan, followed by a verb in the imperfect subjunc- 
tive, negates an action in the future; being more 
strong and energetic (ablagh) than /a, it strengthens 
(akkada) negation in the future, just as the particles sa- 
and saw/a strengthen affirmation in the future. 

(6) in, like ma, followed by a verb in the imperfect 
indicative, negates an action in the present; followed 
by a verb in the perfect aspect, it negates an action in 
the past. 

In a nominal phrase, the particle ma can mean the 
negation of the predicate in the present; from the 
viewpoint of rection, the norm (k1yas) is that is exer- 
cises no rection; but the Hidjazis assimilate it to the 
verb laysa, making it entail the vowel / u / in the noun 
in initial position (mubtada*), and the vowel / a / or the 
preposition 5:- and the vowel / i / in the predicate. But 
in opposition to this, the Bani Tamim do not allow it 
any rection. 

More rarely than ma, the particle /@ can be 
employed like /aysa, but only when the noun in initial 
position is indefinite (nakira); likewise the particle in, 
which, in combination with t/a, expresses an excep- 
tion (istithna”), but without exercising any rection. 

Finally, the particle /@ is used before the noun in 
first place in order to deny it categorically. This is the 
negation in totality (¢stighrak) of the class (qjns), which 
certain grammarians also call ‘“‘exemption’’ (tabri’a); 
if the noun is indefinite, the particle entails the vowel 
/ a/ without tanwin (or -ati in the fem. sound pl.); if 
the noun is definite, (ma‘rifa), the particle exercises no 
rection. 

Bibliography: G. Troupeau, Lexique-index du 

Kitab de Sibawayhi, 204-5; Mubarrad, K. al- 

Mukiadab, ed. ‘Udayma, iv, 188-201, 357-88; Ibn 


al-Sarradj, K. al-Usal, ed. Fatli, 92-7, 379-408; Ibn 

Ya‘ish, Sharh al-Mufassal, ed. Cairo, i, 105-9, viii, 

107-13. (G. TroupEavu) 

NAFZA (Nerza), the name of a Berber tribe 
(ethnic: Nafzi) belonging to the group which the 
mediaeval genealogists and historians mention under 
the name of Butr [q.v.]. It had spread out over a large 
part of Barbary, between Ifrikiya [g.v.] and Fas, pass- 
ing through the region of Constantine, Oran, 
Tlemcen and the Rif. In contemporary Tunisia, to 
the east of the massif of Kroumirie [see KHUMAYR], 
there extends the country of the Nafzas, a fertile 
region fringed with woodlands abounding in game. 
Near the Djabal al-Abyad, at ca 150 km/96 miles to 
the west of Tunis by road and 140 km/90 miles by 
railway, a station on the Tunis-Tabarka [(q.v.] line 
bears the name of Nafza. 

In the manner of other Berber tribes, sections of 
whom had crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, the Nafza 
established themselves in particular in the valley of the 
Guadiana, upstream from Mérida [see MARIDa], 
where they had a stronghold known as Hisn Umm 
Dja‘far. There was also a group at JAtiva [see 
SHATIBA], but it was the first one which played the 
most important réle on account of their connections 
with the Umayyads. It happened that ‘Abd al- 
Rahman I al-Dakhil [9.v.], whose mother was a 
Berber captive originally from this tribe, had spent 
some time before crossing into Spain in the prin- 
cipality of Nakir [g.v.], on the Moroccan coast of the 
Rif inhabited precisely by some of the Nafza, who 
henceforward continued to have privileged connec- 
tions with Cordova. 

The Berbers seem to have been proud of the 
numbers of fukaha? and kadis belonging to this tribe 
who became famous in Spain. 

Bibliography: See notably, Bakri, Description de 
VAfrique septentrionale, ed. and tr. de Slane, index; 
Ibn Hawkal, Sdrat al-ard, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 
103, 110; Ibn Khurradadhbih, ed. and partial tr. 
M. Hadj-Sadok, Description du Maghreb et de |’Europe 
au III = [X* siécle, Algiers 1949, 13 and nn. 148, 
153; Mukaddasi, ed. and partial tr. Ch. Pellat, Des- 
cription de ’Occident musulman au IV*/X® siecle, Algiers 
1950, 69; Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, ed. H. Murnis, 
Cairo 1964, index; Ibn Hayyan, Muktabis, v, index; 
Yakut, Buldan, s.v.; Ibn Khaldin, Berbéres, i, 182; 
Nubadh ta*rikhiyya, index. (Ep.) 
NAFZAWA, a tribe belonging to the group which 

the genealogists distinguished under the name of the 
Butr [g.v.] and which formed one of the two great 
Berber peoples, the other being the Baranis [q.v.]. 
They seem to have become fixed fairly early in Libya 
and to have spread over all the Maghrib, where the 
elements which are encountered there sporadically 
were largely sedentaries or sedentarised. Mediaeval 
authors mention Nafzawa as far as Sidjilmasa and 
even as far as Awdaghost [q.vv.], but this tribe is 
known above all today for having given its name to a 
region of Tunisia to the south-south-east of the 
Chott el Djerid [see aL-pjarIpD]. The Nafzawa (Nef- 
zaoua in European usage) had their administrative 
centre, during the French protectorate, at the place 
Gbili (Kébili), the seat of an Office for Native Affairs, 
whose archives contain documents of a geographical, 
ethnological or economic nature; since Tunisia’s 
achievement of independence, a second Delegation 
has been created at Douz. 

The Nafzawa, whose history is essentially the same 
as that of the Djerid/Kastiliya [g.v.], only played a 
secondary réle, and authors cite them mainly because 
the geographical peculiarities of the region allowed it 
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to serve as a refuge for rebels or for authorities in dif- 
ficulty. More than its history, it has been the terrain 
and its inhabitants which have interested Western 
travellers and researchers (see Bzbl.). Economists and 
sociologists have been especially concerned with the 
way of life of the population, which has evolved con- 
siderably since the beginning of the century, notably, 
as the consequence of a movement of gradual seden- 
tarisation of the semi-nomads stimulated by the 
increase in the drilling of artesian wells which favour 
both the growth of agriculture in the zone of lands 
suitable for agricultural working and also the exten- 
sion of palm groves in the oases, the main one of these 
last being El Glia (al-Kulay‘a), to the south of which 
regions suitable for nomadism, still practised by the 
10,000 Marazig, stretch as far as the Erg (‘Irk [see 
saHRa’] and Ghadames (9.v.]. Finally, one should not 
forget that a part of the Nafzawa area is made up of 
salt marshes (sabkha, pl. sibakh), which justify the 
expressive title which P. Moreau gave to his mono- 
graph, Des lacs de sel aux chaos de sables: le pays des Nef- 
zaoua, Tunis 1947. 

The great richness of the region lies in its date 
groves [see NAKHL], which are treated with more and 
more care, since they provide the population with 
very appreciable resources and contribute moreover 
to the settlement of persons. In this regard, the 
statistics are eloquent: from ca. 160,000 palm trees in 
1889, a figure of one million was approached in 1967. 
The mediaeval geographers and travellers take care to 
place an emphasis on the abundance of these trees 
growing in the oases around some centres of popula- 
tion which they cite. In this context, they remark that 
the tribe which, at some indeterminate date, gave its 
name to the region, had already given this name to a 
place situated at six days’ march to the west (in 
reality, to the south-south-west of Kayrawan [q.v.], at 
three days’ march from Gabés [see KABIs] and at two 
from Gafsa [see KaFsa]. According to their descrip- 
tion, this population centre was surrounded by a stone 
and unfired brick wall pierced by six gates; it had a 
Great Mosque, baths and flourishing markets, and 
had groves of dates, olives and various other fruit 
trees, but, on the testimony of Leo Africanus, there 
were no cereals there. For al-Watwat (d. 718/1318), 
Nafzawa reminded one of Basra because of the irriga- 
tion canals which furrowed it, but this comparison 
seems, to say the least, exaggerated. Al-Bakri situates 
at Nafzawa a plentiful spring called Tawrgha (modern 
‘Ayn Tawrgha), whose name, he realised, was 
Berber; in effect, it comes from the root w.r. gh which 
implies an idea of ‘‘yellow’. Al-Tidjani, who 
travelled through the region at the opening of the 
8th/14th century, situates it at Bashri (modern 
Bechri) and adds the information that, each year, a 
man was killed there. It is probable that Bashri was 
the successor to Nafzawa. 

The Romans, who occupied the region, have left 
there buildings, ruinous since mediaeval times, and 
traces in the toponomy. Thus amongst the places in 
the region, the geographers cite especially Turra (Lat. 
Turris Tamelleni, modern Telmine, near Kébili), 
which Yahya Ibn Ghaniya [see GHANIYA, BANU] 
treated harshly in 602/1205 in order to punish the 
inhabitants there, who had betrayed him. The town 
was surrounded by a rampart and ringed by planta- 
tions similar to those of Nafzawa. The Kitab al-Istibsar 
mentions a third place, whose name, read as ..i..{ 
could be composed of the Berber word Ayt {q.v. ] (son, 
in the pl. = Banu), followed by a name which is 
related to that of Turris Tamelleni, this latter element 
possibly to be compared with the radical m.1.1.(imlal 
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“‘to be white’). The anonymous author of this work 
and, before him, al-Bakn, whom he copies, were 
interested in the route from Nafzawa to Kastiliya, i.e. 
Tozeur (Tawzar [.v.]), in a north-westerly direction. 
The track, which went through salt marshes, was 
marked out by means of wooden stakes planted in a 
ground so shifting that ‘‘it resembled soap’’, and the 
authors who mention it do not fail to recount the 
accidents which had struck groups of travellers or 
soldiers lost there and made them disappear without 
trace. A system of markers such as this existed still in 
the first decades of the 20th century. 

The Nafzawa of Tunisia, who were Ibadis [see 
IBADIYYA], early absorbed members of other Berber- 
speaking tribes of the same ethnic group, in par- 
ticular, the Lawata and the Maghrawa [q. vv.]; in Ibn 
Khaldin’s time (8th/14th century), the population 
still included not only Jews but also some Christians 
(some Afarika). As a result of the infiltration and 
invasion of allogenous elements which ended up with 
the upper hand over them, the Nafzawa came to feel 
themselves totally arabised, to the point even of 
attributing to themselves an Arab origin and to speak- 
ing only Arabic (on the speech of the Marazig, see G. 
Boris, Documents linguistiques et ethnographiques sur un 
regton du Sud- Tunisien (Nefzaoua), Paris 1952, and Lexi- 
que du parler arabe de Marazig, Paris (1958). 
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(Cu. PEvvat) 

NAGAR, the name of many towns and cities in 
India (Skr. nagara ‘‘city’’). Those of significance for 
Islam are as follows: 

1. Nagar, familiar name locally for Anmadnagar 
[¢.v.], being even used on signposts. C.R. Singhal, 
Mint-towns of the Mughal emperors of India, Bombay 
1953, 7, describes a coin of typical Anmadnagar fabric 
where the mint-name is simply Nagar, 

2. Nagar, a large town in Karnataka, some 55 
miles west of Shiméga, once a capital of local radias, 
captured in 1176/1763 by Haydar ‘Ali [¢.v.], and so 
for a short time known as Haydarnagar; Haydar ‘Ali 
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established his principal arsenal and a mint there. 

3. Nagar = Nagar K6t, with its stronghold 
(Kot) Kangfa, commanding the Kanga valley in the 
western Pandjab (now Himachal Pradesh), was an 


important centre of Hindi pilgrimage at the intersec- _ 


tion of trade routes, which brought immense wealth to 
the temple of Devi there. This (or possibly another 
temple within the fort) was plundered in 399/1008 by 
Mahmid of Ghazni (Bada?tini, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, 
i, 12); it fell to Firdz Shah the Tughlukid in 762/1360, 
(Bada?iini, ibid., i, 248-9) when the temple was again 
plundered. A rebellion in ca. 980/1572 (Bada?tni, 
ibid., ii, 161-2; Bada?tni refers also to his own visit 
there in 998/1590) led to its being garrisoned by the 
Mughals, and Akbar’s visit to it ten years later is 
recorded (Akbar-nama, iii, 348). It fell to the Sikhs in 
1775 until the district was ceded to the British in 1846. 
The town and fort were destroyed in the 1905 
earthquake. 

4. Nagarnagar, the original name of the fort on the 
Hari Parbat, outside Shrinagar, Kashmir, where 
Akbar later built his own fort. (J. Burton-Pace) 

NAGAWR, modern spelling Nagaur, Nagor, a 
town and district in the division of Jodhpur in the 
Rajasthan state of the Indian Union, formerly within 
the princely state of Jodhpur in British India; the town 
lies in lat. 27° 12’ N. and long. 73° 48’ E. at 75 
miles/120 km. to the northeast of Jodhpur {see 
DJODHPuR], and in 1971 had a population of 36,433. 

The walled town is said to have derived its name 
from its traditional founders, the Naga Radjputs. In 
the later 12th century it was controlled by the Cawhan 
(GahamAna) ruler of Dihli Prithviradja II, then by 
the Ghiirid Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad [see cuurips], 
although there are indications of an earlier Muslim 
presence before the Ghiirid conquest, under the old 
governments of Sind and Multan. It remained an 
important stronghold for the sultanate of Dihli, con- 
trolling both Sind and southern Radjasthan until the 
decline of the Tughluk dynasty in the late 8th/14th 
century, when it fell into the hands of Muzaffar Shah 
I of Gudjarat; he gave the state of Nagawr to his 
brother Shams Khan Dandani, and the Dandani 
dynasty lasted for over a century until Muhammad 
Khan Dandani submitted to Sikandar Lodi in 
915/1509-10. After the Lodi period it passed to Radja 
Maldev of Djddhpur, who built the fort and incor- 
porated much old Muslim building in its walls. It fell 
again to the Dihli sultanate under Shér Shah, subse- 
quently becoming part of the Mughal empire until its 
final fall; thereafter it reverted to the Maharadja of 
Djédhpur. By the 8th/14th century it had become a 
centre of the Cishti Sufi order [see disHT1y¥YA] and was 
already a renowned home of Muslim mysticism and 
scholarship, starting with Shaykh Hamid al-Din 
Suwali Nagawri (d. 673/1274) (early genealogy in 
Shokoohy, of. cit. below, 75). In the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, it was the birthplace and early home of Shaykh 
Mubarak Nagawri (911-1001/1505-93), later influen- 
tial, as was his younger son Abu ’1-Fadl ‘Allami [g.z.], 
at Akbar’s court as an exponent of a more liberal and 
eirenic view of the role of Islam in India than that held 
by the rigorist ‘u/ama? who opposed Akbar’s religious 
policies [see AKBAR and DIN-I ILAHT] (see Aziz Ahmad, 
Studies in Islamic culture in the Indian environment, Oxford 
1964, 168-9; S.A.A. Rizvi, Religious and intellectual 
history of the Muslims in Akbar’s reign, Delhi 1975, 
76-103). 

Muslims remain the second largest religious group 
of the town and district, amounting in 1961 to 18% 
of the Nagawr District population. 

Monuments. Inscriptions from many of the 


earlier buildings, including one from the time of 
Muhammad b. Sam, and several of the Khaldji and 
Dandani periods, are set into the upper walls of the 
fort. The oldest standing monument, and the finest, 
is the Buland Darwaza, also known as Darwaza-yi 
Tarikin, a gateway leading to the enclosure around 
the shrine of Shaykh Hamid al-Din. An inscription 
refers to its construction in 733/1333, i.e. in the reign 
of Muhammad b. Tughluk, but this must refer to a 
restoration, since the style and the surface decoration 
are more consonant with the buildings of Shams al- 
Din Iltutmish; a fine Kuranic inscription above the 
gateway is in a typical 7th/13th century chancery 
script. The Shamsi tala’6, the Shamsi ‘idgah and the 
Shamsi masdjid, in earlier writers attributed to Shams 
al-Din Iltutmish, are in fact rather of Shams Khan 
Dandani. The Shamsi masdjid, large and impressive, 
has a western prayer-hall in the beam-and-bracket 
style, with five domes (the central now fallen) and two 
tapering corner turrets resembling those of Lodi 
buildings, faced by a makstra-screen of five arches, 
similar in type to mosques of Gudjarat. Other mos- 
ques of a similar period (Ek minar ki masdjid, Suri 
masdjid) are also trabeate, but the Akbari masdjid of 
972/1564-5 is entirely arcuate, in the early Mughal 
style. There are many small mosques of Mughal 
reigns up to Awrangzib in the various mahallas of 
Nagawr city. 

Bibliography: J. Tod, Annals and antiquities of 
Rajasthan, passim; Imperial gazetteer of India?, xviii, 
298-9; Rajasthan District gazetteers, Nagaur, Jaipur 
1975. H.B.W. Garrick, Report of a tour in the Punjab 
and Rajputana = ASI, xxiii, 1887, 48-72; M.A. 
Chaghtai, Nagaur: a forgotten kingdom, in Bull. Deccan 
Coll. RI, ii, 1941, 166-83; B.S. Mathur, Side-lights 
on the mediaeval history of Nagaur, in Procs. Ind. Hist. 
Cong., xxvii, Mysore 1966, 139-44. Many inscrip- 
tions have been reported in EIM and Ep. Ind. Ar and 
Pers. Suppl., all now superseded by Mehrdad 
Shokoohy in Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum, xlix 
(Rajasthan I), London 1986, 68-86, and plates 62a- 
80c, mostly of inscriptions but including some 
buildings. 

(C.E. Boswortu and J. Burton-Pace) 

NAGIR [see HUNZA AND NAGIR]. 

NAGPUR, the name of a city, district and divi- 
sion of the state of Maharashtra in the Indian Union, 
formerly in the Central Provinces of British India; the 
city lies on the Nag river in lat. 21°10’ N. and long. 
79°12’ E. 

The history of this area, which roughly corresponds 
to Gondwana, has been profoundly influenced by the 
long range of the Satpura hills through which the 
Burhanpur-Asirgath gap provided the chief route 
from Hindustan to the Dakhan. When the Muslim in- 
vaders first came into contact with Gondwana, it con- 
tained four independent Gond kingdoms: the 
northern kingdom of Garha-Mandla; two central 
kingdoms with their capitals at Déogarh and Khérla 
respectively; and a southern state with its capital at 
Ganda. In the reign of Akbar the imperial forces over- 
ran the northern kingdom, forcing it to pay tribute, 
despite the heroic efforts of the Dowager Rani 
Durgavati. After this, the political predominance of 
the Gond chiefs shifted to Déogafh which in its turn 
also suffered from the aggressive schemes of the 
Mughal emperors. Early in the reign of Awrangzib, 
a punitive force under Dilir Khan entered both Canda 
and Déogafh, with the result that, in 1081/1670, the 
ruler of Déogafh embraced Islam as the price of the 
restoration of his kingdom (‘Alamgir-nama, 1022-7). 
Both these states paid tribute to the emperor through 
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a Muslim agent stationed at Nagpur in the Islamic 
period, for the Padshah-nama of Lahawri describes its 
capture by Khan DawrAn in 1047/1637 (for a still 
earlier identification, see Hira Lal, 10). 

The most famous ruler of Déogarh was the con- 
verted Gond chief Bakht Buland, who visited the 
court of Awrangzitb (Maathir-i ‘Sadlamgiri, 273). 
Because of his contumacious attitude he was replaced 
by another Muslim Gond named Dindar (zbid., 340). 
For some years after this, Bakht Buland remained in 
imperial service, until, escaping from imperial con- 
trol, he once more raised the standard of revolt in 
Déogafh (Khaft Khan, Muntakhab al-lubab, ii, 461). 
Although Déogafh was recaptured for a time by 
Awrangzib’s forces, Bakht Buland remained in open 
rebellion and was never really subdued. Eventually, 
under this able ruler the Déogafh state comprised the 
modern districts of Chindwara and Betil, together 
with portions of Nagpur, Seoni, Bhandara and 
Balaghat. The last important Gond ruler was Cand 
Sultan who died in 1152/1739. It was he who fixed the 
capital at Nagpur, which he converted into a walled 
town. 

Internal dissensions led to the intervention of 
Raghugji Bhonsla, who was governing Berar [g.v.] on 
behalf of the Maratha Péshwa (see MARATHAS and 
PEsHWA]. Eventually, in 1743, the Maratha leader 
took over the administration of the country. By gran- 
ting a nominal authority to the Gond Radja, Burhan 
Shah, and his descendants, the Bhonslas possessed a 
useful pretext for disavowing, when expedient, the 
rights of the Péshwa, but in practice reference was 
usually made to Pina [¢.v.] on important matters, 
such as the succession. Burhan Shah’s descendants 
continued to occupy the position of state pensioners, 
and the representative of the family resided at Nagpur 
in British Indian times with the title of Radja or 
Sansthanik. Raghudji’s reign witnessed a great influx 
of Kunbis and other Marathas into Nagpur. The 
treacherous attitude of his successor Djanodji led to 
his defeat by the combined forces of the Nizam of 
Haydarabad [q.v.] and the Péshwa, and to his 
acknowledgement of the latter’s supremacy. 

It was under Raghudji I] that the Nagpur kingdom 
attained its greatest extent and included practically 
the whole of the later Central Provinces and Berar, 
together with Orissa and certain of the Cutia Nagpur 
states. Unfortunately for the solidarity of his 
kingdom, he joined forces with Sindhia against the 
British, and, in 1803, after the battles of Assaye and 
Argaon, was compelled to subscribe to the treaty of 
Déogaon, by which he was deprived of a third of his 
dominions (Aitchison, i, 415-17). He was succeeded 
in 1816 by his son, Parsodji, an imbecile, who was 
murdered in the following year by the notorious Appa 
Sahib. On the outbreak of war between the British 
and the Péshwa in 1817, Appa Sahib attacked the 
Bnitish Residency but his troops were defeated in the 
brilliant action at Sitabaldi. This resulted in the 
deposition of Appa Sahib, who was succeeded by 
Raghudji III, on whose death, in 1853, without heirs, 
natural or adopted, this dependent principality was 
declared by the Viceroy Lord Dalhousie to have laps- 
ed to the Paramount Power. 

The Bntish administered Nagpur by means of a 
Commission until the formation of the Central Prov- 
inces in 1861. Then after independence in 1947, 
Nagpur became the capital of Madhya Pradesh state 
and then after 1956 the district headquarters of 
Maharashtra state, alternating with Bombay as the 
seat of the state legislature. Modern Nagpur city 
(population in 1971, 866,144) is a major industrial 








and commercial centre (especially for textiles and 
metalworking), situated as it is at the junction of road 
and rail routes connecting Bombay and Calcutta, 
Delhi and Madras. It has had a university since 1923 
and possesses an institute for Islamic religious studies, 
the Djam‘iyyat-i ‘Arabiyya. The Muslim community 
includes Bohora and Khédja IsmA‘ilis as well as Sun- 
nis; the total Muslim population of the Nagpur 
District in 1961 amounted to 134,861, almost all 
Urdu-speaking. 

Bibliography: Hira Lal, Descriptive lists of inscrip- 
tions in the Central Provinces, 1916; Muhammad 
Kazim, Alamgir-nama, in Bibl. Ind., 1868; Muham- 
mad Saki Musta‘idd Khan, Ma°athir-i ‘Alamgiri, in 
Bibl. Ind., 1870-3; R. Jenkins, Report on the territories 
of the Raja of Nagpur, 1827; C.U. Aitchison, 
Engagements, treaties and sanads, i, 1909; Sitabaldi, 
reprint of documents etc., 1917; Central Provinces and 
Berar, decennial report, 1923; E. Chatterton, Story of 
Gondwana, 1916; Nagpur district gazetteer, Bombay 
1966. (C. Coxttn Davigs*) 
NAGYVARAD (Ottoman Turkish: Wardd, Warad, 

Warat, etc., Romanian: Oradea, German: Grof- 
wardein), an important town originally in the 
Hungarian county of Bihar, part of Transylvania 
after the creation of this principality, centre of an 
Ottoman wildyet [q.v.] between 1660 and 1692, and 
today a place of regional significance in Romania with 
a considerable Hungarian population. 

As a fortified place since the 10th century and as 
seat of a bishop since the 11th century, Véarad 
acquired early importance among Hungarian towns. 
Partly destroyed by the Mongols in 1241, it flourished 
again in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

After the Battle of Mohdcs [g.v.] in 1526 and 
especially after the capturing of Buda [see BupIN] by 
the Turks in 1541, the strategic importance of Varad 
near the Ottoman-Transylvanian border came into 
the foreground. The fortress was repeatedly 
strengthened, among others by five huge new bas- 
tions, following Italian models, during the 16th cen- 
tury. The place was in Habsburg hands between 
1551-7, then it belonged to Transylvania again. The 
fortification resisted a five-week long Turkish attack 
in 1598. 

Under the 17th-century princes, a remodelling of 
the inner castle was realised, according to Italian 
examples again, with a pentagonal structure resulting 
in a solitary masterpiece of Central European 
architecture. A new Ottoman siege was feared in 
1659, consequently the town itself was also 
strengthened. This attack, led by the serdar [see sar- 
DAR] Kése ‘Ali Pasha in July-August 1660 was suc- 
cessful in the end, due to two main factors, besides the 
overwhelming Turkish superiority in numbers: they 
were able to drain the fosse, and an explosion 
annihilated most of the defenders’ war materials. The 
terms of surrender were quite mild: beside permission 
to leave freely, the transportation of the prin- 
tinghouse, with semi-finished Bible texts, together 
with the archives of the local chapter was permitted. 

After the prince of Transylvania, Akos Barcsay, 
was forced to accept the loss of Vdrad and its 
dependencies to the Turks (cf. 1. Hakka Uzungarsgih, 
Barcsay Akos’un Erdel kiralligina ait bazt orijinal vesikalar, 
in Tarth Dergisi, iv [1952], 62-5) a wildyet was created 
here. Its first beglerbegi [g.v.], a certain Sinan Pasha, 
possessed this place and Adana (!) simultanously (cf. 
Istanbul, Basbakanlik Arsivi, Kamil Kepeci Tasnifi, 
434, f. 7a). The yearly revenue of the mirmiran (q.v.] 
of Varad amounted to 948, 700 [fenz] in 1665 (cf. 
Basbakanhk Arsivi, Tapu defteri, 795, p. 7). The ter- 
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ritory of the province contained extensive regions east 
of the Tisza river in the counties of Bihar, Doboka, 
K6zép-Szolnok, Kiilso-Szolnok, Kraszna, Szabolcs 
and Szatmér; most of these names were also used as 
nabtye denominations by the Turks. Beside the sandjak 
of Varad, a separate liwa was established around the 
castle of Szentjobb (Ottoman: Senkob, Romanian: 
Siniob); its sandjakbegi’s income was usually low: 
115, 948 [penz] (cf. Tapu defteri, 795, p. 76). 

The timar defteri of 1075/1665 enumerates 6 khasses, 
29 zi Samets and 235 timadrs in the liwd of Varad, while 
1 khass, 2 21Gmets and 46 timars in the liwa of Szentjobb 
(ibid., pp. 3-87). The wilayet probably consisted of two 
kadas {q.v.|, for a kadi (q.v.] can be demonstrated in 
each of Varad and Szentjobb respectively. 

The Grand Vizier Képrilii Mehmed Pasha [g.v.] 
had a large wakf [q.v.] here and in the neighbouring 
sandjaks, a rare phenomenon in Ottoman Hungary 
(published by Imre Karacson, Torék-magyar oklevélidr, 
1533-1789 [‘‘A collection of Turkish Hungarian 
documents’’}, ed. Thalléczy Lajos, Kresmarik Janos 
and Szekfi Gyula. Budapest 1914, 247-72). 

Almost nothing is known about the population of 
the town itself, except for the sum which they had to 
pay to the beglerbegi, sc. 100,000 [penz] (Tapu defteri, 
795, p. 7). 

Varad was besieged in 1691 and taken on 5 June 
1692 by Habsburg forces led by Donathus Heissler. 

Bibliography: Farkas Deak, Nagyvdrad elvesztése 

1660-ban (‘“The loss of Nagyvarad in 1660’’), 

Budapest 1877; Vilmos Frakn6i, Vardd felszabaditdsa 

1692-ben és XII. Ince papa (‘‘The liberation of Varad 
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Vince Bunyitay, Nagyvdrad a tordk foglalds kordban 

(‘‘Nagyvarad in the time of the Turkish occupa- 
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Nagyvdrad stroma 1660-ban (‘‘The siege of 

Nagyvarad in 1660’’), in Hadtérténelmi Kézlemények, 
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NAHDA (a.), a term derived from the Arabic root 
n-h-d which signifies ‘‘to rise’’, ‘‘to stand up’’, with 
an active perspective, the connotation ‘‘to be fit’, ‘‘to 
be ready for’’, which is to be found explicitly in the 
definition given by the LA: al-nahda = al-jaka wa ’l- 
kuwwa (nahda = power and force). The substantive 
Nahda is used to designate the rebirth of Arabic 
literature and thought under Western influence since 
the second half of the 19th century. It has often been 
translated by ‘‘Renaissance’’, a problematic transla- 
tion since it refers implicitly to 16th century Europe 
and to the movement of return to the Greco-Roman 
past. In an attempt to avoid the ‘‘Euro-centrist’’ 
approach, an attitude for which Arabists are fre- 
quently criticised, a translation such as ‘“‘Awaken- 
ing’’, although less often used, would be closer to the 
sense of the root and therefore more satisfactory. It is 
moreover the title given to the famous statue by the 
sculptor Mukhtar, situated in the square in front of 
the Cairo railway station, Nahdat Misr ‘“The Awaken- 
ing of Egypt’’. 

In order to define with greater precision the concept 
conveyed by the term Nahda, according to the realities 
of the Arab world, it would be useful also to analyse 
the manifestations of this ‘‘“movement’’. 

The Nahda, unlike the Renaissance of the 16th cen- 


“ce 


tury, is not a return to the ‘‘classical’’ heritage. It is 
not a neo-classicism seeking to revive the models sup- 
plied by the past. On the contrary, the past, until 
recently still a very potent force, was becoming 
academic and restrictive for the creative imagination. 
The great reformer Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905 
{g.v.]), reacting against this all-too intrusive past, 
wrote: ‘‘Islam deflects us from an exclusive attach- 
ment to things inherited from our fathers, it brands as 
ignorant and narrow-minded those who blindly follow 
the sayings of the ancestors’ (Risdlat al- Tawhid, 1879, 
quoted by R. Brunschvig, in Classictsme et déclin culturel 
de V’histoire de l’Islam, 37). 

Djurdji Zaydan (1861-1914 [¢.v.]), in his monu- 
mental ‘‘Literary History of Arabic Language’’ 
Ta*rikh adab al-lugha al-‘arabiyya (4 vols., Cairo 1914), 
is the most eminent of the pioneers to speak of Nahda. 
He associates this movement with the beneficial con- 
tribution of the West to the East, a contribution which 
he sees as beginning with Bonaparte’s invasion (see 
Introduction to vol. iv). 

Among Arabic scholars, Gibb promulgates the con- 
cept of Nahda in his article in BSOS (1928), where it 
is his opinion that the movement began not with 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign but only in the second 
half of the 19th century. It is primarily the literary 
historians who employ the term. Blachére (in 
Classicisme et déclin culturel, 284) defines the ‘‘origins’’ 
of the Nahda: ‘‘By its origins, this movement could not 
be the continuation of literary doctrines tied to a past 
civilisation. Western influences, the introduction of 
unknown or barely known genres such as the theatre 
or the European-style novel, the adoption of poetic 
formulae approaching symbolism and even going 
beyond, all these were factors impelling poets, writers, 
novelists, essayists and critics into new paths where, 
after some resistance, the public was ultimately to 
follow them...”’ 

Among historians and Islamic scholars, however, 
the term Nahda is seldom used. It does not feature in 
the indexes of works such as, for example, Albert 
Hourani’s Arabic thought in the Liberal age, 1878-1939, 
Oxford 1962, nor in Montgomery Watt’s Islamic 
surveys. I. Islamic philosophy and theology, Edinburgh 
1962, where there is reference, at the end of the book, 
to ‘‘New Dawn’’, but the term Nahda is not used. It 
does not appear in L Islam au Proche Orient, Paris 1960, 
by Jean-Paul Roux, who refers to ‘‘reform of Islam”’ 
and ‘‘modernism’’ but not to Nahda, nor in Nadav 
Safran’s Egypt in search of political community, An analysis 
of the intellectual and political evolution in Egypt 1804-1952, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1961. Even younger orientalists 
such as Peter Gran (Islamic roots of capitalism. Egypt 
1760-1840, Austin, Texas 1979), or Charles Wendell, 
( The evolution of the Egyptian national image, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1972), speak of ‘‘reformist’’ Islam, of 
umma, of nationalism and of watan (‘‘homeland’’), but 
without mentioning the word Nahda. G. von 
Grunebaum (Modern Islam, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1962) uses the term only once (285) and even then in 
a very marginal fashion, in a footnote. 

The fact is that Islamic scholars are not confronted 
by the same situation as that which faces literary 
historians. The movement of reformism and open- 
ness, in the religious and political spheres, was the 
outcome of a previous upsurge of consciousness, the 
premises of which date back to the 18th century, with 
Wahhabism. The ‘‘reformists’’ therefore do not reject 
the principles of the past; on the contrary, they rein- 
force them. In the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, the 
might of the Ottoman empire had suppressed the 
language and the cultural activities of the ‘‘Arab prov- 
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inces’’. After Bonaparte’s conquest, Egypt regained 
under Muhammad SAIi [¢.v.] a de facto independence 
which permitted the diffusion of religious reformism, 
in association with literary openness, but distinct in its 
origins. Muhammad ‘Abduh interpreted the religious 
law having regard for the needs of his society: he 
sought to “‘purge’’ Islam of the practices of sects 
which exploited popular credulity. He called for a 
reform of education and the reformulation of Islamic 
doctrine in the light of modern thought. Following his 
lead, Kasim Amin (1865-1908 [9.v.]) campaigned for 
the ‘‘Liberation of women’’ Tahrir al-mar’a (1899), 
and Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid (1872-1963 [q.v.]) for the 
constitutional solution of political problems, accord- 
ing to the spirit of the early centuries of Islam. Their 
“‘reformist’’ ideas gained many converts in the Arab 
world (Khayr al-Din, 1810-90, or Muhammad 
Bayram, 1840-89, in Tunisia, {g.vv.]; the Alusi family 
in Baghdad; Tahir al-Djaza’irl, 1851-1920, in Syria; 
etc.) where the aim was to reconcile traditional and 
modern areas of knowledge in a spirit of openness to 
the world, without destroying the values of Islam and 
Arab identity. 

It is paradoxical that, in the wake of the reformists, 
the ‘ulama? themselves, as Gibb writes, ‘‘contributed 
to the spread of secularism, for in the Muslim world 
it was mainly by the influence of the Sufi orders that 
the tendency to worldliness among the educated 
classes was counter-acted’’ (Gibb, Modern trends in 
Islam, Chicago 1947, 51). But, as R. Brunschwig 
points out, ‘‘this (reformist) notion is less revolu- 
tionary than the use of such terms could suggest: it 
avoids any kind of iconoclasm, since it is definitively 
in the return to the example of the first Muslims or at 
least to the admirable principles of conduct attributed 
to them, that essential progress consists’ (Classicisme 
et déclin culturel, 38). 

This movement of rebirth and awakening, marked 
by faith in the future and by a deep confidence in the 
inevitable progress of societies, gave rise, in the mid- 
19th century, to two complementary manifestations. 
The one, endogenous, sought an internal revision of 
the Islamic phenomenon, and this is what is known as 
“‘reformism’’. The other, exogenous, was born out of 
East-West contact and is correctly defined as Nahda— 
a liberation and rejection of the shackles of the past, 
as well as an advance towards modernism as rep- 
resented by foreign models. 

More or less simultaneously, the Nakhda was marked 
by various manifestations. For purposes of clarity, 
these will be examined successively, but in fact they 
are closely intermingled, in itself a characteristic 
feature of the movement. 

(1) The Nahda restored with the West a dialogue in 
which one of the two participants, technically still less 
advanced than the other, recognised this situation and 
the need to rectify it. This was a dialogue of hope, 
with the confidence that technical, scientific and 
cultural progress would provide the means of 
emergence from darkness and ignorance. If the begin- 
ning of the movement may be dated in the 19th cen- 
tury, with the dispatch of students to educational 
establishments in Europe and other efforts at moder- 
nisation on the part of Muhammad SAIi and later the 
Khedive Isma‘il, its end may be seen in the aftermath 
of the First World War, when foreign occupation, 
maintained in the majority of Arab countries, 
destroyed the hopes of liberty which had previously 
accompanied the dialogue, giving rise instead to feel- 
ings of frustration and rejection. 

(2) The Nahda was nourished, from the outset, by 
translations of foreign works, technical and scientific 
at first, soon to be followed by dramatic and fictional 


pieces. The translations of drama and fiction were 
usually very free adaptations, tailored to accord with 
Arab usages; translators had no qualms about altering 
names, speeches and attitudes of the original charac- 
ters and versifying the text, to the extent of making 
Hamlet sing in Shakespeare’s play [see MASRAH. 1. In 
the Arab East}. The school of translation of Rifa‘a 
Rafi‘ al-Tahyawi (1801-73 [¢.v.]) had produced more 
than 2,000 scientific translations, paying meticulous 
attention to the need for accuracy. But the movement 
which ensued in the literary sphere developed liberties 
which al-Tahtawi himself used to advantage in his 
“‘translation’’ of Fénélon’s Télémaque; similarly, 
Muhammad ‘Uthman Djalal {9.v.] felt free to use 
dialect in the adaptation of numerous French books 
(Paul et Virginie, the Fables of La Fontaine, the plays of 
Moliére). Al-Manfaliti even adapted texts without 
any knowledge of the original language, working from 
translations dictated to him by a reader. 

(3) The Nahda is also, in the history of modern Arab 
culture, the period marked by the appearance of those 
who have been dubbed ‘‘pioneers’’ (ruzwad), without 
the pejorative connotation applied at other times to 
innovators. In the realm of literary creation, they 
showed themselves particularly revolutionary in 
introducing genres hitherto unknown to the Arabs, 
such as the theatre, the short story, the novel, inspired 
by the large number of adaptations. They also over- 
turned the norms of composition by no longer giving 
priority to mediaeval rhetoric; in this they were 
helped by the journalists of the nascent press, who 
accelerated the process of liberation of the language, 
impelled by the demands of the contemporary infor- 
mation to which newspapers were obliged to give 
precedence (cf. N. Tomiche, Remarques sur la langue, in 
L’Egypte au XIX s.). 

For these ‘‘pioneers’’ there then arose the problem 
of the antithesis between asala ‘‘authenticity’’ and 
hadatha ‘‘modernity’’. From 1819 onward and until 
the beginning of the 20th century, a number of 
writers, Syrians in the main, undertook a campaign of 
resistance to what was considered the excessive 
modernisation of the language and of literary genres. 
Philologists, encyclopaedists and essayists were at 
pains to restore ‘‘purity’’. The Bustanis [9.v.; one of 
whom, Butrus al-Bustani, 1819-82, edited the first 
Arabic encyclopedia, Dairat al-ma“arif|, the Yazidjis 
(including Nasif al-Yazidji, author of makamat, of 
poems inspired by al-Mutanabbi, of treatises on 
grammar, rhetoric, etc.) demanded the cultivation of 
“‘elegant’’ language and literary forms, in other 
words, purged of Turkish, dialectal or western influ- 
ences, but also adapted to contemporary civilisation. 

This was an intermediate period, the time of the 
“‘almost-novel’’ kitab yakad yakun kissa, to borrow a 
felicitous expression of Martin ‘Abbiid (Ruwwad, 
131). Compositions still retained the memory of works 
of the past, for the purist pioneers, or were designed 
as imitations of Sir Walter Scott, of Dumas Pére et 
Fils and of moving melodramas, for the modernists. 
The First World War, with the Zaynab of Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal [q.v.], inspired by the daily life of his 
society and by personal experience, was to mark the 
end of this stage of imitation and a return to authen- 
ticity. 

The ‘‘pre-Zaynab’’ period is thus characterised by 
the existence of two groups of works which represent, 
in the one case, the continuation of genres such as the 
makama or the rthla (account of a journey) and, in the 
other, a ‘‘renewal’’ animated by moralising or 
philosophical novels, by the genre of the historical or 
melodramatic novel. 

In the first group, suitable examples are the Takhlis 
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al-ibriz fi talkhis Bariz by Rifa‘a Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi, pub- 
lished in 1834, the Kitab al-Sak ‘ala ’l-sak ft ma huwa ’l- 
Faryak by Faris al-Shidyak (1804-87 {g.v.]), published 
in Paris in 1855, and the Hadith “Isa b. Hisham by 
Muhammad al-Muwaylihi (1868-1930 [¢.v.}), which 
appeared in serial form in Misbah al-Shark from 1898 
onwards. These works present some common charac- 
teristics: they belong to the genre of the nA/a in simple 
(al-Tahtawi) or rhymed prose. These journeys con- 
duct the reader abroad or to places in his own coun- 
try, in Egypt (al-Muwaylihi) with the object of show- 
ing him practices and customs both elsewhere and ‘‘at 
home’’ (as in the case of the resurrected Pasha in the 
Hadith ‘Isa b. Hisham, a witness from a bygone age). 
The characters of this human comedy are paraded in 
such a manner as to allow an implicit social critique, 
a caricature of the various established systems of 
education, law, finance, etc. But these ‘‘almost 
novels’’ Jack consistency in plot, in structure of char- 
acters and in progression towards a ‘‘denouement’’. 
They are marred by an element which was to become 
increasingly important in literature, this being the 
description of the woman, depicted in all three works 
as demanding and imperious or sensual and 
lascivious, and seldom as agreeable and human. 

The works of the second group are inspired by 
adaptations and translations. Numerous examples are 
supplied by prolific authors such as Salim al-Bustani 
(d. 1884) who produced historical  serial-novels 
(Zanubiyya ‘‘Zenobia’’, appearing in al-Djinan, 1871, 
al-Hiyam ft futih al-Sham, in Dyinan, 1874) and 
melodramas (Asma, in Dyinan, 1873), or Djurdji 
Zaydan (Istibdad al-mamalik, in al-Hilal, 1892). Farah 
Antin (1874-1922 [g.v.]) was particularly disposed 
towards philosophical novels; Djubran Khalil 
Djubran (1883-1931 [g.v.]) was a novelist and poet, 
moralist and visionary (al-Adjntha al-mutakassira, New 
York 1912). 

In this second group, in which it may be noted that 
the most representative examples are supplied by 
Christians, the novels are distinguished, ‘‘in the 
western manner’, by a progression of the action 
towards a climax and a conclusion, in a framework, 
with characters and problems relevant to the society of 
the author. Under the influence of reformist ideas and 
European novels, the image of the woman is softened. 
She often appears as a victim of male society or as a 
person of wisdom, intelligence and goodwill. 

The protagonists of these novels challenge the 
despotism of political or religious leaders, but they 
retain hope in the civilising potential of knowledge 
and rational thought. 

The novel thus creates dualist worlds where the 
Good are in conflict with the Bad. It is then shackled 
by the manifestly moralising intention of the author, 
his vision of the grandeur of the Arab past, of the 
danger of over-servile imitations of ‘‘western-style’’ 
life, of pretence, of ignorance, of ambition, of snob- 
bery, etc. (cf. N. Tomiche, Natssance et avatars du roman 
arabe avant Zaynab, in Annales Islamologiques, xvi 
[1980}). 

(4) The press was to play an essential role; the 
Nahda is distinguished by the development of a 
vocabulary of nationalist sentiment. From the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, the revolt against Ottoman 
policies, against the political order, was a factor of 
renewal, in Egypt as in Syria, in “Irak or Tunisia. 
Attachment to the ‘“‘homeland’’, to the ‘‘nation’’, 
even beyond the Arab and Muslim past, dates back to 
the Pharaohs, the Phoenicians and the Hittites. This 
nationalism evolved in proportion to the increasing 
exploitation of the Arab lands by Europe, after the 
collapse of Turkey. 


The new philosophical, ideological, political, social 
and economic ideas lacked a suitable vocabulary for 
their expression. It is in this respect that the press was 
to contribute significantly to the forging of a language 
capable of stating new ideas by the re-use of ancient 
words or by direct borrowings (oyl, naff, zayt for ‘‘oil’’, 
wajan for ‘‘homeland’’, duwali, instead of dawii, 
becoming ‘‘international’’), by the manufacture of 
words with affixes (/a-nihaya ‘‘infinite’’). The press 
transformed the language still more profoundly with 
the introduction of a more clearly defined tense 
system (in addition to the existing concepts of perfect 
and imperfect aspects) by means of the intensive use 
of composite verbs. It made syntax more flexible 
through the further development of the relative clause 
and other grammatical forms borrowed from Arabic 
dialects or from foreign languages. This evolution 
proceeded gradually, in such a way as to circumvent 
the obstacle of the purists. Hypocritically, the press 
denounced its own ‘‘faults’’ in articles intitled: 
“Say... and do not say...’’ Kul... wa-ld takil... It con- 
tinued to use flowery rhetorical figures of speech in the 
analysis of social and political problems, and even 
rhymed prose, so that the tradition and the innovation 
were simultaneously exposed. But the pastiche twisted 
the traditional formulas and clichés in such a way as 
to infuse them with new meaning. 

Thus, progressively, the press became the principal 
forum of innovation. Being open to political and social 
essays and even to popular science, to information 
received from abroad as well as to serial fiction, short 
stories and theatrical articles, it contributed to the 
development of vocabularies suitable for these various 
manifestations of culture. It was all the more 
audacious in that it was edited, in most cases, by 
novelists, playwrights and adaptors impatient for 
change. 

Besides the weekly official journal published from 
1828 onwards under the title al- Waka? al-misriyya and 
edited by al-Tahtawi from 1842, a non-governmental 
press, often created by Syro-Lebanese expatriates in 
Egypte, developed very polemical attitudes. Wadi ’l- 
Nil (1866) entered into a vigorous debate with al- 
Djawa*ib, which had been edited in Istanbul by 
Ahmad Faris Shidyak since 1860. The weekly Nuzhat 
al-afkar (1869), was directed by Ibrahim al-Muwaylihi 
and ‘Uthman Djalal, in other words by a writer- 
novelist and a much-respected translator. 

It was most of all during the decade of the 1870s 
and thereafter that the organs of the press proliferated 
and became decisive in the liberating effort of the 
Nahda. The first important periodical, al-Djinan. 
edited by Butrus al-Bustani, appeared from 1870 to 
1886, at which date it was forced to cease publication 
under the censorship of ‘Abd al-Hamid II, and pub- 
lished a considerable number of novels and short 
stories, many of them owed to Salim and Sa‘id al- 
Bustani. Al-Muktataf, founded by Ya‘kib Sarrif 
(1839-1912), playwright and novelist, and Faris Nimr 
(1859-1951 [g.v.}) in Beirut in 1876, was transferred 
in 1884 to Cairo, where the two men founded, in 
1889, the daily al-Mukattam. Al-Ahram, founded by 
Bishara and Salim Takla, a periodical transferred 
from Beirut to Alexandria in 1875, became a daily 
newspaper in Cairo in 1882 and has continued to exist 
to the present day. With Abu Naddara zarka?, Ya‘kib 
Sani‘ launched the genre of the satirical press. Adib 
Ishak founded Misr (1877) and, with Salim al- 
Nakkash, al-Tidjara in 1878. Al-Hilal, founded in 
Cairo in 1892 by Djurdji Zaydan, continues to appear 
today. The whole of this press was nationalist, refor- 
mist and very ‘“‘literary’’. It disseminated the 
utterances of the thinkers, writers and novelists who 
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were bringing into being new approaches to life and 
thought. 

(5) This period also saw the emergence of a new 
kind of public, which gradually proved to be the sole 
patron of the writers, supplying them with paying 
readers of the organs of the press and of edited works. 
This public consisted then of a majority of men, but 
there was also a relatively high percentage of women, 
who had a particular liking for romantic literature. It 


was for their benefit that there was a proliferation of : 


works characterised by eponymous heroines and 
serialised romances that further boosted the circula- 
tion of newspapers: Dhat al-khidr (1884) by Sa‘id al- 
Bustant; Zabyat al-ban (1890) by Ahmad al-Sarraf, 
Ghadat djabal Andsiya (1897) by Ahmad Sa‘id 
Baghdadi; ‘Adhra? al-Hind (1897) by Ahmad Shawki, 
Ghadat al-Andalus (1899) by ‘Abd al-Rahm4n IsmA‘Tl; 
al-Fatat al-rifiyya (1905) by Mahmiid Khayrat; Fatat 
Misr (1905) by Ya‘kub Sarraf; Hawwa? al-djadida 
(1906) by Nikula Haddad; ‘Adhra? Dinshiway (1906) 
by Mahmid Tahir Hakkr. 

At the turn of the 20th century there also appeared 
female magazine editors and novelists: Hind Nawfal 
founded al-Fatat (1892), Maryam Mazhar, al-Hasna? 
(1896), Alexandra Afrinth, Anis al-qgjalis (1898), 
Labiba Hashim, Fatat al-Shark (1906); to these names 
may be added those of short story writers, essayists 
and novelists such as Marie Antin Haddad, Malak 
Hifni Nasif [g.v.] and SA?isha al-Taymuriyya. 

This public could be formed at an early age, from 
school-days, although it must be remembered that 
only privileged children had access to schools. Marin 
SAbbud relates (Ruwwad, 122) that in 1900, his 
teacher encouraged the pupils to read a/-Durar by Adib 
Ishak, Kanz al-ragha?ib by Ahmad Faris al-Shidyak, 
Ghabat al-hakk and Mashhad al-ahwal by Francis Mar- 
rash [q.v.]. Labiba Hashim’s magazine Fatat al-Shark, 
which appeared from 1906 until the eve of the Second 
World War, with an interval during the years of the 
First World War, was disseminated in girls’ schools 
by the national education authorities of Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria and ‘Irak. 

But the Nahda bore within itself the seeds of its own 
dissolution. Aroused by foreign ideological move- 
ments, it evolved nationalist and anti-colonialist con- 
cepts which inspired a defiant attitude towards the 
Western powers. The pen and politics were then often 
seen as mutually complementary, as in the case of 
Mahmud Sami al-Barddi (1839-1904 [g.v.]), an emi- 
nent poet but also a nationalist minister, exiled to 
Ceylon for more than seventeen years (1882-1900), 
after ‘Urabi’s insurrection and the occupation of 
Egypt by the British. 

Beyond doubt, the Nahda had instigated a profound 
change in patterns of thinking. It had loosened the 
attachment of Arab societies to traditions reckoned 
inappropriate to modern civilisation and to the 
achievements of science and medicine. It had 
disseminated notions of liberty, of respect for the 
individual, of constitutional democracy. But the 
foreign source of this evolution and of these 
achievements remained painfully obvious, the more 
so as intellectuals, ideologues and political theorists 
proved themselves incapable of founding a coherent 
system, Arab or Muslim, of ideas conforming to 
modernity. Recourse to European concepts, in 
societies outraged by colonialist aggression, became 
increasingly intolerable. In the aftermath of the First 
World War, the Nahda lost one of its essential 
elements: it lost the hope (not so long before, still a 
certainty) of constructing a future combining the best 
features of the European present and of the Arab past. 





The victory of the western Allies was followed by the 
imposition of mandates [g.v.} and various colonialist 
arrangments. The West discovered then (and is conti- 
nuing to discover) with amazement that peoples 
whose national dignity had been injured will turn to 
their cultural and religious heritage, however 
mediaeval and obscurantist this may be, and find 
there the words and the weapons to express its anger. 
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2 (N. TomicHeE) 

NAHDJ a.-BALAGHA (‘‘The Way of Elo- 
quence’’) is an anthology of dissertations, letters, 
testimonials and sententious opinions, tradi- 
tionally attributed to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (d. 
40/661 [q.2.]). 

The authorship of this work has been an issue 
attended by constant and lively polemic, from the 
Middle Ages to the present. 

Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1283 [¢.v.]) seems to have 
been the first to raise doubts concerning the Nahd. ‘‘It 
is not known,”’ he writes, ‘‘which of the two brothers, 
al-Radi (d. 406/1015 [9.v.]) or al-Murtada (d. 
436/1044 [g.v.]) put together this work. Some assume 
that the compiler would also be its author, but that he 
would have attributed it to SAli’’ (Wafayat, Beirut 
1968-78, iii, 313). 

The majority of later writers, beginning with al- 
Dhahabi (d. 748/1348 [q.v.]; Mizan al-itidal, Beirut 
1963, iii, 124), continuing with Hadjdji Khalifa (d. 
1067/1657 [9.v.]; Kashf al-zunin, Tehran 1947, ii, 
1991), and concluding with Brockelmann (I, 405, S I, 
704 f.), have in their turn revived these suspicions. 

Misled by the surname al-Murtada (‘‘the one 
accepted by God’’), which appears on the frontispiece 
of the ms. of the Nahdj in the B.N. (no. 2423, fol. 2b), 
de Slane concluded that the reference could be to al- 
Sharif al-Murtada. He also attributes the work to the 
latter (Cat. des mss. arabes B.N., Paris 1895, 425; cf. 
Veccia Vaglieri, Sul Nahg al-balaga e sul suo compilatore 
al-Radi, in AIUON, viii [1958], 13 f.) 

However, al-Murtada is a surname often used to 
designate ‘Ali, not only among the Shi‘is but also 
among the Sunnis (cf. Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, ‘Alawiyyat, 
Beirut 1972, 137 and Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, Cairo 
1962-7, xi, 120; Ibn Arabi, La Professton de foi, tr. R. 
Deladriére, Paris 1985, 209.). 

Furthermore, it is stated explicitly, at the end of the 
ms., that this is a collection of the sayings of ‘Ali (Aitab 
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Nahdj al-balagha min kalam... ‘Ali 6. Abi Taltb; B.N. fol. 
351b). Also to be found here is a biographical notice 
devoted to al-Radi, in the role of compiler, followed 
by another relating to ‘Ali and his ‘‘marvels’’ (ms. 
B.N., fol. 1a). 

The Muttazili Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid (d. 656/1258 [g. v.]) 
has no doubts as to the authenticity of the work. For 
him, in fact, it is a work of ‘Ali, compiled by al-Radi 
(Sharh, x, 128 f.). The Shi‘is, ancient as well as 
modern, are unanimous in this regard. According to 
them, the work is of undoubted authenticity. Further- 
more, all mss. of the Nahdj, in the East as in the West, 
attribute the book to SAli and the compilation to al- 
Radi (for a list of the mss., see Brockelmann, I, 405, 
S I, 705). 

It is undeniable—as has been shown by Laura Vec- 
cia Vaglieri (op. cit., 1-24)—that a large portion of the 
Nahdj could indeed be attributed to ‘Ali, especially 
certain historical and panegyrical passages, although 
it is difficult to ascertain the authenticity of the more 
apocryphal sections. In fact, numerous authors, long 
before the time of al-Radi, had related the sermons of 
SAli. The compiler himself specifies certain of his 
sources, in particular the Djamal of al-Wakidi (d. 
207/823; Nahdj, iii, 149), the Bayan of al-Djahiz (d. 
255/869; op. cit., ii, 76) and the Tarikh of al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923; op. cit., iii, 243). Other collections of 
homilies of ‘Ali, previous to the Nahdj, were also com- 
piled, such as the Khutab ‘Ali by Ibn al-Kalbi (d. 
204/819; Ibn al-Nadim, Frhrist, 96; al-Tusi, Fihrist, 
Nadjaf 1961, 37), the Khutab ‘Ali wa-kutubuh ila 
‘ummalih by al-Mada?ini (d. 255/840; Ibn al-Nadim, 
op. cit., 27; Yakut, Irshad, Cairo 1928, v, 315), etc. (cf. 
Husayni, Masadir Nahdj al-balagha, Nadjaf 1968, i, 
48-92). 

Moreover, it has been possible to identify a con- 
siderable number of passages, accompanied by com- 
plete isnads dating back to the time of ‘Alt. These texts 
have been recounted by ancient scholars of repute 
such as al-Tabari (d. 310/923), al-Mas‘iidi, al-Djahiz 
and many others (cf. Djebli, Encore a propos de l’authen- 
ticité du Nahdj al-talagha, in SI, \xxv (1992), 33-56. 

As for the compilation of this book, it is most likely 
the work of al-Radi. In three of his works, the latter 
refers to the Nahdj: Haka’ik al-ta°wil (Nadjaf, undated, 
v, 167), al-Madjazat al-nabawiyya (Cairo 1971, 59, 140, 
171) and Khasa”is al-aimma (Nadjaf 1949, 87). On the 
other hand, the compiler evokes, in the Nahdj, these 
latter two writings (i, 254, and ii, 263, respectively). 

Whatever the case may be, the Nahd al-balagha is 
one of the great masterpieces of Arabic literature. 
Through the centuries, it has gained considerable 
admiration. 

As its title reliably indicates and in accordance with 
the aspiration of its compiler, this book asserts the 
“Soys of the Arabic language’? (Nahdj, i, 2). The 
powerful assonance of its prose, its sometimes studied 
rhetoric, its remarkable eloquence, its gripping 
images, its sober, unpolished and relatively obscure 
mode of expression, Bedouin wisdom and sensibility 
blended with Islamic delicacy and vision—all of these 
constitute the literary worth of the Nakg. This is sup- 
plemented by further values, moral and social. In 
fact, this book has a tireless appeal, full of fervour and 
sincerity, on behalf of faith in God and in His 
Prophet, of piety, of integrity, of justice and of rising 
above the vanities of this world. 

Since its first appearance, the Nahd; has been the 
object of a considerable corpus of commentaries, 
translations and studies, some 210 titles, according to 
H. al-‘Amili in his Shurih Nahdj al-balagha, Beirut 
1983. The Nahd; al-balagha has been edited on 


numerous occasions with, in particular, the annota- 
tions of Muhammad ‘Abduh, Beirut 1885, Cairo 
1903, 1910, and of al-Marsafi, 1925. Subhi al-Salih 
has published it recently, with a glossary and a wide- 
ranging index (pp. 560-853), Beirut 1983. 

Translations are numerous, particularly in Persian, 
such as the Sharh Nahd; al-balagha of ‘A. Fayd al-Islam 
(bilingual ed., 2 vols., Tehran 1947; cf. Husayni, op. 
cit., i, 315-66), in English, including that of ‘A. Raza, 
Nahdj al-balagha: selection from sermons, letters and sayings 
of ‘Ali, Tehran 1980, and in French, in a partial bil- 
ingual edition, La Voie de l’éloquence, by ‘A. Abu ’I- 
Nadja and others, published Beirut 1986. 

Among the coramentaries, that of Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid 
remains the most important. With its eight volumes, 
this monumental book is a truly encyclopaedic work, 
a literary as well as a scholarly achievement (for the 
other commentaries, see Brockelmann; Husayni, op. 
ett., 247-314; H. al-SAmili, op. cit., 35-106.) 
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Orientalists, Munich 1957, 318-19; M. Kazwini, 

Sharh Nadj al-balagha, Tehran 1960; H. Kashif al- 

Ghita?, Mustadrak Nahdj al-balagha, Beirut n.d.; M. 

Mughniyya, Fi zilal Nahdj al-balagha, Beirut 1972; 

H. al-Amin, Dairat al-ma‘arif al-shi‘tyya, Beirut 

1972-77, i, 68-123, xii, 355-63; M. Dja‘fari, 

Pazhuhishi dar asndd wa madartk-1 Nahdj al-balagha, 

Tehran 1977; W. al-Kadi, An early Fatimid political 

document, in SI, lviii (1978), 71-108; R. Ustadi, K. 

Nama-yi Nahd) al-balagha, Tehran 1980; M. al- 

‘Amili, al-Aghrad al-idjtimatyya fr Nahdj al-balagha, 

Tehran 1980; M. al-Amini, Nahd; al-balagha wa- 

atharuh fi ’l-adab al-‘arabi, Tehran 1980; idem, 4 ‘lam 

Nahd; al-balagha, Tehran 1980; M. Shams al-Din, 

Dirasat fi Nahdj al-balagha, Beirut 1981; ‘A. Al 

Ibrahim, Fi rihab Nahd} al-balagha, Beirut 1982; I. 

‘Arshi, Istinad Nahdj al-balagha, Tehran 1984; K. 

Muhammadi, al-Mu‘djam mufrahras li-alfaz Nahdj al- 

balagha, Beirut 1986. (M. Dyesti) 

aL-NAHHAS, Mustara (1879-1965), Egyptian 
statesman. Of peasant background, he studied law 
at Cairo University after which he went into practice. 
For several years he sat as a judge but he was quickly 
drawn into politics, particularly during the growing 
anti-British agitation in Egypt in 1919. He became 
Sa‘d Zaghlil’s [g.v.] first lieutenant in the newly 
formed Wafd party and went with him into his second 
term of exile in the Seychelles. He was elected 
member of Parliament in 1924 on his return and took 
over leadership of the Wafd when Zaghlil died in 
1927. From then on he was at the centre of Egyptian 
politics, often in office, fighting a relentless battle 
against the British presence. He also led a constant 
struggle for influence against King Faruk [g.v. in 
Suppl.] and the other Egyptian politicians. 

As leader of the Wafd he had certain advantages— 
he claimed that the Wafd was the Egyptian people— 
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and in free elections he usually gained a large 
majority. In 1936 he led the party to victory, formed 
a government and headed the all-party delegation 
which negotiated the Anglo-Egyptian treaty which 
gave the country nominal independence. In 1937 
disputes between himself and Farak led to his 
dismissal and the Wafd was beaten in rigged elections 
in 1938. The previous year, Nahhas had been shot 
and wounded by the Royalist greenshirts, a fascist- 
type organisation. 

During the Second World War, the British 
authorities became worried by the increasingly pro- 
Axis attitudes of the Egyptian government, when the 
British ambassador, Sir Miles Lampson, made his 
famous démarche in February 1942 forcing Faruk to 
dismiss the government and appoint Nahhas prime 
minister. This by no means meant that Nahhas was 
pro-British, but he stood firm during the advance of 
Rommel towards Alexandria. The reputation of the 
Wafd was somewhat in decline, however, being seen 
as having been put in power by the British, accused 
of corruption and inefficiency and suffering from the 
autocratic methods of Nahhas and the baleful influ- 
ence of his wife. As long as Lampson was there he was 
safe, but during his absence abroad Farak took the 
opportunity to dismiss Nahhas in October 1944. 

He moved into opposition with a virulent anti- 
British campaign which Fark did nothing to hinder. 
In the elections of January 1950, the Wafd was once 
again returned to power and Nahhas immediately 
demanded the withdrawal of the British and the 
unification of Egypt and the Sudan. As he made no 
progress in negotiations, he unilaterally abrogated the 
1936 Treaty and declared a state of emergency. A 
period of great tension with Britain ensued, 
culminating in the burning of Cairo on Black Satur- 
day in January 1952. Nahhas proclaimed martial law 
and appointed himself military governor. The next 
day Farak yet again dismissed the Wafd. 

Nahhas was in Europe when the Free Officers 
executed their coup in July 1952. He flew back in the 
belief that the Wafd was to be restored to power. It 
was too late. The time for cooperation between the 
ageing, rather discredited politician and the dynamic 
young officers was past. The Wafd was compelled to 
dismiss him from its leadership and his wife was tried 
on charges of corruption, was heavily fined and her 
property confiscated. Nahhas was deprived of his civil 
and political rights until 1960. 

He took no further part in Egyptian political life. If 
the Wafd was the people, Nahhds as its leader was to 
a certain extent the embodiment of the leadership of 
the people. He was the natural leader of the majority, 
the majority which the Wafd considered its inherited 
right. He was a popular figure in Egypt, valued for his 
contributions to the struggle for independence, and 
his funeral in 1965 was the occasion for a large, sym- 
pathetic demonstration. 

Bibliography: J.C.B. Richmond, Egypt 1798- 
1952, her advance towards a modern identity, London 
1977; P.J. Vatikiotis, The history of modern Egypt from 
Muhammad Ali to Mubarak*, London 1991; D. Hop- 
wood, Egypt, politics and society 1945-1990°, London 
1991. (D. Hopwoop) 
NAHIFI, SttevmMAn, an Ottoman poet and 

translator who lived in Istanbul in the second half of 
the 11th/17th and first half of the 12th/18th centuries. 
After having learned the art of calligraphy from the 
distinguished penman Hafiz ‘Othman (d. 1111/1699- 
1700; cf. Sidjill-i SOthmani, iii, 421-2), he became a 
junior clerk at a public office (sc. the yeriz-ceri kalemi). 
In 1109/1697 he went to Persia as secretary in the 


suite of the ambassador Mehmed Pasha (cf. SO, iv, 
210, and F.R. Unat, Osmani: sefirleri ve sefaretnameleri, 
Ankara 1968, 11, 18, 241). After his return he became 
the head clerk (diwan efendisi) of Damad ‘Ali Pasha 
[see ‘ALI PASHA, DAMAD]. In 1131/1719 he went to 
Vienna in the suite of the ambassador Ibrahim Pasha 
(cf. SSO, i, 120; Unat, op. ctt., 52-3), and upon his 
return was rewarded for his services with the appoint- 
ment to head an office of revenue accountancy (sc. the 
bash-mukata‘adjilik). Finally, in Djumada I] 1138/beg. 
4 February 1726, he was granted one of the highest 
positions in the Treasury (defterdar-i shikk-i thant). He 
died in 1151/1739-9 (as the chronogram on his tomb- 
stone is reported to attest: Bu Stileyman Nahift ruhina el- 
Fatiha) and was buried outside Topkapi in Istanbul. 
Nahifi made a name for himself both as a translator 
and a poet. His Turkish Diwan contains mainly ghazels 
in the so-called “a@shikane style which captivate through 
their affectionate tone. In addition to this Diwan, he 
composed a series of nats on Muhammad bearing the 
title Hilyet el-enwar as well as poems about the 
Prophet’s birth (mawlid), the hidjra and the miraculous 
journey (mi‘rddj). Also well-known is a takhmis in 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish on the celebrated Arabic 
poem by al-Busiri [g.v.] entitled al-Kawaktb al-durriyya 
fi madh khayr al-bariyya (which came to bear the name 
al-Burda); this takhmis was printed in Istanbul in 1297 
under the title Takhmis-i Kaside-yi Birde. Other takhmis 
of his are on the Arabic kasida called Banat Su‘ad by 
Ka‘b b. Zuhayr [q.v.] (which also came to be known 
by the name al-Burda) and on three Persian na‘ts by 
Djami [q.v.]. The work on which his reputation is 
mainly based, however, is his masterly translation in 
verse form of the Methnewi of Djalal al-Din Rimi 
[g.v.]. This is a literal rendering in which he preserved 
the form and metre of the original. It was printed in 
1268 in Balak and in 1962 in Istanbul. 
Bibliography: Safayi, Tedhkire; Salim, Tedhkire; 
Beligh, Nukhbet el-athar le-dheyl Ziibdet el-esh‘ar; Fatin, 
Khatimet el-eshGr, Istanbul 1271, 400; Mustakim- 
zade Siileyman Sa‘d el-Din, Tuhfe-yi khatfatin, Istan- 
bul 1928, 213-14; Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, iv, 548; 
‘Othmanl miielliflert, ii, 455-6; Hammer-Purgstall, 
Geschichte der osmanischen Dichtkunst, iv, 308-10; 
Gibb, HOP, iv, 78-85; F. Babinger, GOW, 260 n. 
3); A. Celebioglu, Mesnevi-t Serif manzum Nahifi ter- 
ctimest, 3 vols., Istanbul 1962 ff.; idem, Stileyman 
Nahifi’nin Hicretii’n-Nebi adlt mesnevisi, in Tiirklik 
Arastirmalart Dergisi, ii (1986), 53-87. 
bate (E.G. Amsros) 
AL-NAHIKI, a nisba referring to a number of 
scholars of the Al Nahik in al-Kifa. The best known 
is ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad, a member of the 
extremist Muhammadiyya [q.v.] sect. ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. Sulayman b. Wahb, who was al-Mu‘tadid’s vizier 
between 279/892 and 288/901, appointed him, in 
recognition of past services, to the influential post of 
‘amil (director of taxes) of the Baduraya [g.v.] district 
south-west of Baghdad. Two years later he was 
dismissed after being accused by the Banu ’1-Furat of 
embezzlement (al-Tanukhi, Nishwar al-muhadara, viii, 
Damascus 1348/1930, 16-18; Hilal al-Sabi?, Ta°rikh 
al-Wuzara, ed. H.F. Amedroz, Beirut 1904, 76-7). 
Both he and another member of the Muhammadiyya, 
al-Fayyad b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Fayyad 
(executed under al-Mu‘tadid, 7. 279-89/892-902), 
wrote works refuting the K. al-Sirat of Ishak b. 
Muhammad al-Nakha‘t al-Ahmar al-Kifi (d. 
286/899) of the ‘Alya@iyya (or ‘Ayniyya) sect. Al- 
Fayyad’s work is entitled al-Kistas; the title of al- 
Nahiki’s work is not recorded (al-Mas‘idi, Murad), 
ed. Pellat, ii, 258, § 1135; Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal fr ’l- 
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milal wa ‘l-ahwa? wa ’l-nihal, ed. M.I. Nusayr and ‘A. 
“Umayra, Beirut 1405/1985, v, 47; for ‘‘al-B-h-n-ki’”’ 
read ‘‘al-Nahiki’’). Neither text is extant. 

Two other members of the family are : (1) Abu ’I- 
‘Abbas ‘Ubayd Allah (or ‘Abd Allah) b. Ahmad b. 
Nahik al-Nakha‘t ( fl. mid-3rd/9th century), who is 
credited with a K. al-Nawaddir (al-Nadjashi, Ridjal, ed. 
al-Zandjani, Kumm 1407, 232 no. 615; cf. al-Tusi, 
Fihrist, Beirut 1403/1983, 133 no. 448; Ibn 
Shahrashab, Ma‘alim al-‘ulama?, Nadjaf 1380/1961, 
75 no. 501) and who transmitted many usul works to 
Humayd b. Ziyad (d. 310/922-3) (al-Tusi, Ridal, 
Nadjaf 1381/1961, 480; cf. Kohlberg, in /SA/, x 
[1987], 133-4). Al-Nahiki is apparently to be distin- 
guished from his namesake, the Imami Shi‘i scholar 
of Kifa ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad, whom al- 
Nadjashi regards as trustworthy (thika) (Ridjal, 225 
no. 605) and who appears in the isnad of some tradi- 
tions in al-Kulayni’s al-Kaft. (2) ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Ahmad Dahman (or Duham), who was suspected of 
extremist tendencies (al-Ardabili, Djami‘ al-ruwat, 
Kumm 1403, i, 446). 

Bibliography (in addition to the references in the 
article): Kulayni, al-Kaft, Tehran 1375, ii, 288, 
667, vi, 196, 473, 505; I. Friedlaender, The 
heterodoxies of the Shiites, New Haven 1909, i, 66-7, ii, 
102-3; L. Massignon, Recherches sur les Shiites 
extrémistes @ Bagdad a la fin du troisiéme stécle de l’hégire, 
in ZDMG, xcii (1938), 378-82, repr. in Opera minora, 
i, 523-6; D. Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘abbaside, Damascus 
1959-60, 336, 340; Agha Buzurg al-Tihrani, al- 
Dhari‘a ila tasanif al-shi‘a, Nadjaf 1936-8, Tehran 
1941-78, xxiv, 334, nos. 1762-3; H. Halm, Das 
“Buch der Schatten’’. Die Mufaddal-Tradition der Gulat 
und die Urspriinge des Nusairiertums, in Isl., lv (1978), 
219-66, Iviii (1981), 15-86, at 63-4; idem, Die 
islamische Gnosts, Zirich-Munich 1982, 225 (for ‘‘al- 
Nahkini’’ read ‘‘al-Nahiki’’); F. Rosenthal (tr.), 
The History of al-Tabari, xxxviii. The return of the 
caliphate to Baghdad, Albany 1985, 178, n. 864; Abu 
’]-Kasim al-Khiri, Mu‘djam ridjal al-hadith, Beirut 
1409/1989, x, 107, 318, xxiii, 152. 

(E. KouLBerc) 

NAHIYE (a. nahiya ‘“‘district, vicinity’’), an ad- 
ministrative term of the Ottoman empire. It is 
found as a general term for the subdivisions of a 
wildyel or province as early as the 9th/15th century, 
but only later becomes a specific term for the rural 
subdivision of a kada? [q.v.] or kazd; this latter term 
may be compared with the French arrondissement and is 
governed by a ka’im-makam [q.v.], while the nahiye is 
under a mudir. This official, who used to be appointed 
by the wali, the governor of the province, received his 
instructions from the ka’im-makam, to whom he was 
subordinate. The subdivisions of the nahiye are called 
karye, i.e. village. Usage of the term has carried on in- 
to the Turkish Republic with the nahiye as a subdivi- 
sion of the ie or district. 

Bibliography: V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, 
Paris 1892-5, i, p. v; IA, art. Nahtye (M. Tayyib 
Gokbilgin). (F. BaBIncER"*) 
NAHL (a.), a singular noun with the value of a col- 

lective (sing. nahla) designating domestic or social 
bees (apid family) (Pers. nafl, Turk. an, Kabyle 
thizizwa, Tamahak ehenkeker en turawet, pl. ihenkukar) 
with the species Apis mellifera/mellifica in Europe and 
North Africa and Apis fasciata in Egypt and the Near 
East. 

One cannot trace here the primordial economic role 
that, thanks to honey, bees have played in man’s 
nutrition since prehistoric times. The sedentary 
populations of the mountainous and wooded zones of 


the Mediterranean rim, following the example of the 
Greeks, very soon domesticated the bee and organised 
bee-keeping (nihala, tarbiyat al-nahl, Turk. artctsk) 
quickly took its place among agricultural activities, 
successfully taking over from the hazardous collection 
of wild honey. 

With Islam, the bee’s beneficial nature for 
humanity was clearly described in stiira XVI of the 
Kur’an entitled precisely al-Nafl ‘‘the Bees’’ and in 
which it is stated (verses 68-9): ‘‘Your Lord has 
revealed to the bees: Establish your dwellings in the 
mountains, in the trees and in the places built by men, 
then eat all the fruits. Follow meekly in that way the 
paths of your Lord./From the bodies of the bees comes 
forth a drink of various hues which is a healing for 
men’’. The Prophet Muhammad confirmed this 
divine protection on several occasions; according to 
one of his hadiths, ‘‘Every fly is destined for hellfire, 
except the bee’’. He said further, ‘‘Among the small 
creatures, there are four that should not be killed: the 
ant (namla), the bee (nahla), the shrike (surad) and the 
hoopoe (hudhud)’’. Finally, speaking of honey, he 
declared, ‘‘For you [Muslims] there are two remedies: 
the Kur’an and honey’’. Besides, among the 
paradisial delicacies reserved for the elect are prom- 
ised ‘‘Rivers of purified honey (anhar min ‘asal 
musaffa)’’, XLVII, 15). Several other maxims of the 
Prophet give the bee as a model to follow for every 
Muslim, as much in his private life as in the heart of 
the community; after the fashion of the industrious 
insect, all his acts will aspire to the good and the 
beautiful and reject the bad and the ugly. The 
physiological process of making honey (al-ary) in the 
body of the bee staying unexplained among the 
scholars of Antiquity, the Muslims saw in it a clear 
sign of divine intervention beyond human com- 
prehension. 

On the scientific level, it must be noted that the 
Arabic-speaking naturalists who spoke of the bees, 
such as al-Djahiz (3rd/9th century), al-Kazwini 
(7th/13th century) merely reproduced what had been 
said by Aristotle (History of animals, Fr. tr. J. Tricot, 
Paris 1957, i, 341-9, ii, 655-73) and then the poet 
Virgil (Georgics, Book iv) and Pliny the Elder (Historia 
naturalis, Book ix), and they add nothing new. Despite 
this, we find, in the 4th/10th century, an excellent 
synthesis of all that was known until then about bees 
in one of the Epistles of the Ikhwan al-Safa? [q.v.] in 
which (Ras@il, Beirut 1957, ii, 201 f.) the represen- 
tative of the bee race makes a vibrant indictment of 
man who, in every age, has exploited for his own pro- 
fit the hard work of his fellow bees. Later, it is the 
authors of treatises on agronomy who, in applied 
zoology, deal with bee-keeping and, more especially, 
the Hispano-Arab agronomists such as Ibn Bassal of 
Toledo (5th/11th century) and Ibn al-‘Awwam of 
Seville (7th/13th century) [see FiLana. ii. Muslim 
West]. Finally, some practical information was sup- 
plied by the ‘‘calendars’’ on times for different opera- 
tions which are necessary in the practice of bee- 
keeping, such as the Calendar of Cordova (text and Fr. 
tr. Ch. Pellat, Leiden 1961) and the Cing calendriers 
égyptiens (text and Fr. tr. Pellat, Cairo 1986). 

The internal life of the hive (kAaltyya, ‘assala, kiwara, 
shiira, mishwara, mushtar, Maghrib djabh, djabha, Syria 
manhala, Kabyle thighrasin, Turk. an kovant) was quite 
well observed after Aristotle, and the three social 
categories comprising a community of bees were 
already recognised. This community formed from a 
swarm (dabr, thawl, hizk, khashram, Maghrib fark, sirb) 
is grouped around the ‘‘chief’’ (ya‘sib, amir, malik, 
Kabyle agellid, Pers. padishah, Turk. ktral) who reigns 
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as sovereign and who, in fact, is the queen; but it was 
not until the 17th century that the two naturalists, the 
Dutchman Swammerdam (1635-85) and the French- 
man R. Ferchault de Réaumur (1683-1757) 
discovered that this monarch is a female and that she 
is the only one who lays the eggs in the cells of the 
honeycomb after having been fertilised outside by the 
males. Until then, no-one had discovered the exact 
origin of the seed (bazr, bizr) which gives birth to the 
larvae of the broodcomb (rasa‘, dudja, daysam), it was 
most often attributed to the class of workers (‘assalat, 
‘amilat) who constitute almost the whole population of 
the hive and who, alone, ensure its subsistence by pro- 
ducing the bee-glue (“kbir, khatm, dundj), wax (sham‘, 
Pers. mim, Turk. balmumu) and honey (‘asal pl. a‘sal, 
Susil, ‘Susul, ‘Suslan; mihran; Turk. bal, Tamahak, 
turawet). The third category of bees, in the hive, is that 
of the drones (yamkhir, pl. yamakhir, Kabyle agaimru, 
pl. igwerma, Turk. esek arist), males who are useful only 
for the fertilisation of a new young queen at the time 
of her exodus with her first swarm (daysam, lith, rid, 
tard) to found a new hive; as soon as their unique func- 
tion as sires is completed, they are inexorably rejected 
and suppressed by the workers. 

Since the distant time when man had the idea of set- 
ting up hives for bees, relieving them of their concern 
to search for a precarious natural refuge, bee-keeping 
remained ‘‘fixist’’, that is to say, the honeycombs 
were welded to the wall of the dwelling. It was only in 
1780 A.D. that the Swiss F. Huber imagined the 
“moving section’’ (nahita, pl. nuhut), thus initiating 
the modern apiarist technique known as ‘‘mobilist’’. 
The primitive hive, generally cylindrical in shape, 
could at first be made out of bark of cork-oak (the 
French term ruche ‘‘hive’’ coming from the Low Latin 
rusca ‘‘stripped of bark’’) or clay applied to a 
framework of wood or wickerwork; it could also be a 
large earthenware jar with a lid, or a hut of plaited 
straw, or, finally, as in Persia, a large whitewashed 
calabash outside a protective plastered wall. Whatever 
the model of hive used, the harvesting of the honey 
(shawr, shiyar, ta‘sil), after fumigating (awm, ayam, 
dala’, djalwa) the interior by burning dry grasses or 
dung to neutralise the occupants, could only be done 
by smashing the ‘“‘cake’’ (shahd, kurs, huff) to detach it 
from the walls; the honey spread on them was 
recovered with the aid of wooden scrapers (mashwar, 
mishwar, mihbad, mikdjan, minza‘a) of different kinds. 
The modern hive in storeys (kaftr, pl. kufran) with its 
moving sections, has greatly facilitated this operation; 
likewise, the fluting (damgh) in sheets of the wax form- 
ing the bases of the honeycombs, invented in 1857 by 
J. Mehring, further adds to the simplicity of the 
handling and considerably reduces the flow of honey. 
The architecture of the wax comb has never ceased to 
arouse admiration; the geometry of the assemblage of 
alveoles or cells (nukhrib, pl. nakharib, thukba, pl. 
thukab) in hexagonal section in which the eggs (‘amiyy) 
of the broodcomb are enclosed and the young bees 
(abkar) develop, appears as a work of genius in the 
eyes of architects, for it does not leave the least 
interstice or space unoccupied, and the Arab authors 
see in this also divine inspiration. 

In every land and at every time of the year, the 
beekeeper (‘astl, ‘assal, nahhal, murabbi ’I-nahl, 
Maghrib djabbah) has always had to struggle against 
the many parasites and enemies of the bees, both 
within the hive and outside it. On the inside, he has 
to eliminate the intruders attracted by the honey: 
ants, mice, field-mice, shrews and, in particular, the 
death’s-head moth (Acherontia atropos; saml al-simsim, 
abu ’l-hawl al-asmar). The parasites of the larvae are 


formidable, including the meloe (Meloe variegatus) and 
its carnivorous larva or triongulin (muhrika, milwad) 
and the bee louse (Braula coeca; dimmat al-nahl). The 
wax is also attacked by the wax moth (Galleria grisella; 
saml al-nahl al-saghir, nariyyat al-sham< al-saghira) and the 
wax mite (Galleria cerella; sami al-nakl al-kabir, nartyyat 
al-sham‘ al-kabira). However, the larvae of the clarion 
(Clerus apiarius; buk al-nahl) were for a long time 
wrongly considered to be parasites of the hives. Early 
methods of combatting parasites amounted to fumiga- 
tion with sulphur and sprinkling with salt. As for the 
exterior enemies of the bee, they are firstly certain 
wasps and, notably, the bee eater hornet (Philantus 
apivorus; dabr al-nahl, ilk al-nahl) which kills the bees to 
feed its larvae. The danger is even greater with certain 
insectivorous birds such as the bee eaters (Merops 
apiaster and M. superciliosus, M. ortentalis; warwar, khud- 
dar, khudayra?, Maghrib yamun), woodpeckers (Picus 
viridis, P. syriacus; nakkar, karra‘, nakiiba, Maghrib tab- 
bib, nakkab, bi kabbus) who, with their sharp beaks, do 
not hesitate to perforate the hives; and, especially, the 
terribly rapacious honey buzzard (Pernis apivorus; 
hawwam al-nahl, Maghrib bghal al-summan) who, as its 
name indicates, feeds solely on bees and wasps. 
Against these winged predators nothing can be done 
except to surround the hives with protective trellises. 

As honey is made from different gathered nectars 
and as some time passes between its production and 
its collection, it may appear in several colours and 
various consistencies. On its formation, it is very 
runny (wadis) and smooth-flowing (sa‘4bib), and this is 
the new honey (drm, tarim, farim); then it congeals and 
hardens (hamit, djals). In the combs of a hive, it stays 
fluid (dhawb, shuhd), whereas wild honey (‘asal al-barr, 
darab, daraba), exposed to the air, becomes thick and 
white by natural alteration (id#irab). In the lands of 
Islam, among the most-appreciated honeys were the 
one called balla taken from the flowers of the honey 
mimosa (Acacia mellifera; sant ‘asali, zubba, Yemen 
samur) and the one called ‘araba plundered from the 
wild lavender (Lavandula vera; khazam, khuzdma). From 
Morocco to India, each region favourable for bee- 
keeping had its famous honey, traded locally and 
exported. The Moroccan Sous also produced the 
excellent matani (see E. Fagnan, Extraits, 179) rivalling 
the honeys of Kabylia, Egypt and Persia. Besides, the 
geographer al-Idrisi (6th/12th century [q.v.]) notes 
the commercial activity in honey and wax from Fas, 
Tahert, Algiers, Constantine, Djidjelli, Mostaganem 
and Béne. He also mentions the important apiarist 
work of the rural populations of the region of Barka 
and the mountains of Cyrenaica, whose honey used to 
go directly to the market in Alexandria. In Egypt, fur- 
thermore, Cairo used to receive, at the beginning of 
summer and by river, the honey of Kis and Lower 
Egypt; the Egyptian beekeepers each year were able to 
carry out a removal of the hives, by boats, to areas 
where selected plants were the most abundant. The 
Egyptians used to consume large quantities of honey; 
it was, with dry raisins (zabib), a principal element in 
the drink called shamst of which they were very fond 
(al-Makrizi-Bouriant, Khitat, i, 125) as well as in 
another alcoholic drink, dif‘, a mixture of honey and 
wine. In the 4th/10th century, at the court of the 
Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz bi’llah (366-86/976-96), the 
annual consumption of honey was five kintars (about 
225 kg) (see Rodinson, Cuzsine, 152). In the same 
period, the geographer Ibn al-Fakih al-Hamadhani 
reports (tr. H. Massé, Adrégé, 82) that the Egyptians 
“*gain glory from their mead (sharab al-‘asal) which is 
preferred in their land to the wine of Babylon on 
account of its sweetness, its perfume and its heady 
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power’’. Later (85-6), he adds: ‘‘The Egyptians say, 
It is in our country that there are the most slaves, 
honey in combs, sugar and candy and money... They 
also say, We have wax, honey and ostrich feathers’’. 
Within the Near East, ‘Irak, Syria and Arabia 
equalled the Mediterranean countries in honey pro- 
duction, but, like that of Cairo, the scale of consump- 
tion of the large towns and capitals, Baghdad and 
Damascus, necessitated additional imports from Per- 
sia, with its famed honey from Isfahan, whether in 
combs with the wax, or virgin and pure (see Ch. 
Pellat, Tabassur, 160) or in an extracted dry form 
(khushkandjubin). It is known, moreover, that in Per- 
sia, in the 7th/13th century, the tax on beekeepers was 
paid in kind, in the form of so many thousands of 
litres (see A. Mazaheri, Vie quotidienne, 250-1), which 
shows production at a very high level. 

The role of wax as fuel for lamps was not inferior 
to that of honey for feeding the Muslim populations, 
and one only has to recall the etymology of the French 
bougie, a corruption of the name of the Algerian port 
of Bidjaya (g.v.] which, in the Middle Ages, was one 
of the principal centres in the Maghrib for commercial 
relations with the Christian countries; wax there con- 
stituted one of the main products for export from the 
end of the 7th/13th century, an age in which the wax 
candle replaced the smoky and nauseating tallow can- 
dle. In the 12th/18th century, the English 
archaeologist-traveller Thomas Shaw mentioned 
(Voyages, i, 112) with regard to ‘‘Boujeiah’’/ 
Bidjaya/Bougie: ‘‘The Kabyles also bring there on 
every market day a large quantity of oil and wax, 
which is transported to Europe and the Levant’. On 
Bona/Béne (now al-‘Annaba [g.v.]) he also remarks 
(119): ‘‘...there is sent out from Bona by sea a large 
quantity of corn, wool, leather and wax’’. Finally, he 
mentions (122), on this wax trade, the bank of the 
“‘Compagnie des Frangais en Afrique’’ established in 
La Calle and exporting to France and Italy. The need 
in Christendom for wax resulted especially from the 
high consumption of candles by chapels, churches and 
cathedrals, as much for lighting as for the rites and 
ceremonies of the cult. This wax market began, in the 
13th/19th century, to experience some decline after 
the discovery, by Chevreul, in 1811, of stearic acid 
which, in the commercial form of stearin, replaced the 
bees’ produce for candles and tapers. While passing 
through Judaea, Shaw noted there (Voyages, ii, 61) the 
abundance of wild honey which, he laments, was at 
that time no longer collected, the agricultural country- 
side being completely abandoned. 

The extraction of the wax was carried out, as at 
present, according to the process of liquefaction with 
boiling water and pressing. But before obtaining the 
wax, it was necessary to purify (tasftya) the honey 
extracted from the combs by filtering (¢arshih) through 
cloths to rid it of its dross of debris (djathth), its scum 
(khirsha”) and dead bees (maharin), so as to obtain a 
perfectly virgin honey (madhi) which was preserved in 
water-skins of different capacities (misab, badi‘, hamit, 
humt, Tamahak akerebreb) to facilitate its transport. 
The prudent beekeeper only took a third of the honey 
from the hive, the rest being the nourishment 
necessary (kuwwdra, as, wathan) for the occupants until 
the following season. The treatment of the harvested 
combs, firstly those empty of honey (makharib), was 
clearly the same as that of olives for the extraction of 
oil. Pressing with a screw (mi‘sara, mi‘sar) worked by 
hand was the most widespread in the countryside and, 
notably, in Kabylia (see A. Hanoteau, La Kabylie, i, 
535-7). The combs emptied of honey are packed tight 
in pressing bags (talalis, Kabyle ttsnatin) of horsehair 


or alfalfa, then put in boiling water and pressed; the 
liquefied wax ran into the pots serving as moulds to 
form, on becoming cold, loaves ready for sale. The 
whitening of the wax by grailing was not practised. 

We are not able to enumerate all the pastries, side- 
dishes and sweets in which honey formed an essential 
ingredient, each land of Islam having its own 
specialities. It was the main sugary substance along 
with dates, for sugar cane (kasab hindi, kasab al-sukkar) 
was only cultivated in the delta regions of the 
Euphrates and Nile, and sugar from beet (shamandar, 
shawandar, bandjar, sawtala, Maghrib lift siri, lift halit) 
was not made until the beginning of the 13th/19th 
century. A very early Arab foodstuff was talbina, a 
mixture of honey and flour or bran and which, 
according to a hadith reported by ‘A? isha, was ‘‘a tran- 
quilliser (madjamma) for the sick’’. It is certain that 
honey possesses many specific virtues, and ancient 
Greek and then Arab therapeutics recognised almost 
all of them. Al-Damiri (Hayat, ii, 348) cites some of 
them for us, the majority of which are recognised by 
modern medicine. In the words of the Ancients, 
honey, a hot and dry element, is diuretic and laxative; 
it is a powerful tonic, an effective antidote against 
poison and rabies and an excellent preserver of 
perishable goods, meats and fruits, when they are 
brushed with it. Mixed with musk, it is a beneficial 
eye-lotion to cure cataract and other eye infections 
and, made into a salve, it gets rid of nits and lice. 
Finally, massaging with wax or chewing it helps to 
relieve worries and anxieties. Nowadays, medical 
authorities recognise in honey its richness in dietetic 
elements, its beneficial action in cardiac equilibrium, 
its hepato-protective and sedative role, its antiseptic 
properties and its effectiveness in increasing the rate 
of haemoglobin of the blood. The same authorities 
conclude that the regular use of honey is a ticket to 
health and that it should be made part of the daily diet 
of sportsmen. We may thus conclude that the 
Kur?anic statement ‘‘From the bodies of the bees 
comes forth a drink of various hues which is a healing 
for men’’ is amply confirmed. 

In the literary field, bees and honey have not 
attracted much attention from Arab poets; they have 
not, on this theme, equalled the lyricism in Latin of 
a Virgil (Georgics, Book iv, 565 ff.) or a Columella (De 
ve rustica). Before Islam, it is in the works of the two 
famous ‘‘vagabond’’ poets (su‘luk, pl. sa‘alik), al- 
Shanfard [q.v.] and Ta’abbata Sharr?" [q.v.], that we 
find mention of the gathering of wild honey. The 
former evokes, in his Lamityyat al-‘Arab (verse 30), a 
familiar scene of his wandering life spent close to 
nature, that of the gatherer of honey (mu‘assil) from 
the wild swarm. The second poet did not hesitate to 
go to plunder the honey in a grotto of the territory of 
the Banu Hudhayl, his enemies; he narrowly missed 
becoming a victim, for the Hudhalis, taking him by 
surprise, barred the entrance of the grotto to him, but 
he managed to escape from them through a crack in 
the rock in which he emptied his honey, letting 
himself slide on it with his waterskin. He boasted of 
this enterprise in ten verses (see Madjani haditha, i, 16). 
In the time of the Prophet Muhammad, the Hudhali 
poet Abi Dhu’ayb [¢. 2. ] composed two fine poems on 
the subject of wild bees and the collection of their 
honey, a familiar occupation of the people of his tribe. 
Thereafter, we must wait until the 4th/10th century 
when the Andalusian Ibn Shuhayd (382-426/992-1035 
(g.0.]) assigns five verses to the plunder-seeking bee 
(Diwan, ed. Ch. Pellat, Beirut 1963, 141), while 
Kushadjim (d. after 350/962 [g¢.v.]) describes in six 
verses a candle given to him as a present (Diwan, 
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Baghdad 1970, 235). The wax candles of the court of 
the Artukid prince of Mardin, al-Mansiir Nadjm al- 
Din Ghazi (693-712/1294-1312), excited the admira- 
tion of the poet Safi al-Din al-Hillt (677-752/1277- 
1351 {9.v.]), who composed about thirty verses on 
them in which he uses fifteen images to define them 
(Diwan, Beirut 1962, 273-6). In the 7th/13th century, 
we find, in rhymed prose, an apology for the bee and 
wax (isharat al-nahl, isharat al-sham‘) in the Kashf al-asrar 
‘an hikam al-tuyir wa ’l-azhar of Abd al-Salam Ibn 
Ghanim al-Makdisi [9.v.] (see Madjani ’l-adab, Beirut 
1886, iv, 136-8). In current usage, the bee has only 
been made the subject of two proverbial metaphors; 
owing to its remarkable sense of direction, it has been 
said ahdé min nahla ‘‘a better guide than a bee’, and 
its untiring activity in going and coming has led it to 
be compared to the traveller exhausted by long 
journeys who returns anhal min nahla ‘‘thinner than a 
bee’’. Finally, the contradiction, in an individual, 
between his words and deeds has been stigmatised in 
this image: kalam ka ’l-‘asal wa-fil ka ’l-asal ‘‘language 
[sweet] as honey and action [violent] as the point of a 
ike’’. 

. In botany, bees and honey are evoked in ten Arab 
names of plants, some useful for the hive, some 
dangerous for its occupants. We find: (a) al-thawl 
‘‘swarm’’ for the yellow wood sorrel (Oxalis cor- 
niculata); (b) al-nahlt ‘‘pertaining to bees’’ for the 
moon trefoil (Medicago arborea) which is sown inten- 
tionally in the vicinity of hives; (c) zahr al-‘asal for the 
honey flower (Melianthus major); (d) turbat al-‘asal or 
turab al-‘asal ‘honey ground’”’ for the mangosteen tree 
(Garcinia mangostana); (e) hafiz al-nahl ‘‘guardian of the 
bees’? for the euphorbium gum thistle (Euphorbia 
resinifera = E. officinarum); (f) katil al-nahl ‘‘bee-killer”’ 
and makabir al-nahl ‘‘cemeteries of the bees’’ for the 
water lily (Nymphaea coerulea) whose flower, on closing, 
imprisons the bees who plunder there; (g) the same 
name ‘‘bee-killer’’ is also given to the summer savory 
(Satureia hortensis); (h) al-‘asal ‘‘honey’’ for the esel 
wood (Cadaba farinosa); (i) the same name ‘‘honey’”’ is 
also given to the African salsola (Suaeda monoica); (}) 
Sasal al-nahl ‘‘honey of the bees’’ for the lemon balm 
(Melissa officinalis), and (k) in the Maghrib, al- 
‘assaliyya ‘‘honey-bearer’’ is the name of the giant fen- 
nel (Ferula communis). 

Derived from ‘asal, the adjective Sasali describes the 
yellow shade ‘‘honey colour’’; similarly, the adjective 
nahli taken from nal designates a dark brown ‘“‘bee 
colour’’. In mediaeval falconry, in Egypt, the name 
sakawa nahli, bee-coloured lanner falcon, was applied 
to two neighbouring Mediterranean _ species, 
Eleonora’s falcon (Falco eleonorae) and the sooty falcon 
(Falco concolor), both having a very dark brown coat. 
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s.v. Biene. (F. Viré) 

NAHR (a.), pls. anhar, anhur, etc., running water, 
hence a perennial watercourse, river, stream of 
any size (thus opposed to a wadi, a watercourse filled 
only at certain times of the year or a sayl, periodic 
torrent). 

1. In the Middle East. Al-Mas‘tdi lays down 
that ‘‘all running water is a nahr, the place where 
water flows out is a spring (‘ayn); and the place where 
a great amount of water is found is a bahr’’ (Murid}, 
i, 281 = §304). In fact, the latter term [g.v.], or its 
equivalent borrowed from the Hebrew, yamm, was 
accordingly applied not only to the seas and oceans but 
also, uniquely, because of its outstanding size, to the 
Nile [see nit] (al-Mas‘udi, op. cit., ii, 360 = §1777). 
In addition to being applied to natural running waters 
(e.g. the Nahr al-Sind, Nahr Balkh, Nahr al-Urdunn, 
etc.), nahr could be used for artificially-contrived run- 
ning watercourses, i.e. canals and navigations, this 
usage being especially frequent in low-lying, 
extensively-irrigated Mesopotamia (e.g. Nahr al- 
Ubulla, Nahr Sarat, Nahr ‘Isa, in the last instance 
named after the constructor of the canal, the ‘Abbasid 
prince ‘Isa b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, uncle 
of the caliphs al-Saffah and al-Mansir). 

Nhr appears in all the Semitic languages, including 
Akkadian (naru), Ugaritic and Epigraphic South Ara- 
bian (?rAr “‘irrigation channel’’, Beeston et alii, Sabaic 
dictionary, 94), with the exception of the Ethiopic ones. 
Fraenkel surmised that nahr first came into Arabic 
when the Bedouins of riverless Arabia came into con- 
tact with the peoples of Mesopotamia and their rivers 
and canals (Aram. Fremdworter, 285). 

It is, of course, a frequent term in the Kur’an, run- 
ning waters, streams and fountains being features of 
Paradise (see, e.g., II, 23/25, III, 13/15 et passim), no 
doubt forming a pleasing vision for the first Muslims, 
whose background was that of the parched Arabian 
peninsula, where the few running waters and springs 
were precious sources of rest and refreshment for men 
and their herds. 

Bibliography: See A. Miquel, La géographie 
humaine du monde musulman, iii, Paris-The Hague 
1980, 113 ff. See also for water in general, its legal 
aspects and its role in irrigation, MA’; for subterra- 
nean irrigation channels, KANAT; for navigation on 
rivers, MILAHA and saFiNa; and for water-raising 
devices on rivers and canals, NAcURA and sAkIya. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

2. In Muslim India. 

Canals were certainly known in India before 
Muslim times, but there was a great extension of their 
use in the early Dihli sultanate, certainly under 
Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk and his son Muhammad b. 


. Tughluk (some details in the anonymous Sirat-i Firaz 


Shahi, ms. Bankipore, 159-61). The canal systems 
were greatly expanded under Firiz Shah of the 
Tughluk dynasty, the best known man-made example 
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being his west Djamna canal (later re-excavated and 
re-aligned under Shahdjahan); ‘‘man-made’’ is used 
here because former river-beds, cleared of silt, which 
might fill up during the annual rains, were in use as 
natural canals. The man-made canals were of two 
classes, ‘‘perennial’’ and ‘‘inundation’’, the former 
drawing off water from a river at about low-water 
level, sometimes with the help of a weir (although this 
may reduce the water-supply lower downstream); 
inundation canals take water from rivers at a level 
considerably higher than the normal low-water level, 
and consequently provide water only in the ice-melt 
and flood seasons, say from May to September. 

The essential purpose of the canals was for irriga- 
tion (few are navigable to any great extent), the inten- 
tion of which was to bring larger areas under cultiva- 
tion and thereby engender more revenue to the state; 
private construction of canals was therefore encour- 
aged, and jurists decreed that the constructor was 
entitled to hakk-i shirb as 10% of the gross produce; if 
the canal had been constructed by the state on the 
sultan’s behalf, then the sultan’s hakk-i shirb went into 
his own privy purse. Shams al-Siradj ‘Afif, Ta°rikh-1 
Firitz Shahi, Bibl. Ind. ed., 129-30, gives details of 
these rulings, which have been ably interpreted by 
I.H. Qureshi, The administration of the sultanate of Dehli*, 
Karachi 1958, Appx. G. The development of 
agriculture by irrigation and other means was 
regarded as so important by Muhammad b. Tughluk 
that he brought it under a special ministry, the diwan-i 
amir-t kitht (Diya? al-Din Barani, Tarikh-i Firiiz Shahi, 
Bibl. Ind. ed., passim, see Index. 

Other important canals constructed in the days of 
Muslim rule were the east Djamna canal of the early 
12th/18th century, Firdiz Shah’s Satladj canal, the 
Mughal inundation-canals taken from the upper 
Ravi, the Khanwa in the Indus delta, and many 
more. The original works are now hard to trace, since 
they have been incorporated in a vast extension of 
canal resources made in British times. A comprehen- 
sive account of these works is in Imperial gazetteer of 
India’, iti, 326-54; see also O.H.K. Spate, India and 
Pakistan: a general and regional geography, London 1954, 
204-8, 465-77. SAli Mardan Khan’s canal, which took 
water for the Red Fort at Dihli, tapped the Djamna 
some 100 km/60 miles upstream (see MA?. 12). 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see W.E. Baker, Memoranda on the western 

Jumna canal ..., London 1849. 

(J. Burton-Pace) 

AL-NAHR (see _NupjUM]. 

NAHR at-‘ASI [see at-‘Asi]. 

NAHR at-MALIK (see pipjva]. 

NAHR ABI FUTRUS, the name used by the 
mediaeval Muslim writers for the modern river 
Yarkon which runs into the Mediterranean through 
Tel Aviv about 5 km. to the north of Jaffa. In the 
Bible it is called Me Yarkon, probably ‘‘the Green 
Waters’’ (Joshua, xix. 46). In the later Middle Ages 
and in modern times, the river assumes a new Arabic 
name, that of Nahr al-‘Awdja?, ‘‘the Crooked 
River’’. The Crusaders called it ‘‘La Grand Riviére”’ 
(G.A. Smith, The historical geography of the Holy Land‘, 
London 1897, 116 n. 6). 

The name Abu Futrus is the Arabic corruption of 
Antipatris, the fortress and town built in about 20 BC 
by Herod, in honour of his father Antipater, on the 
site of ancient Afeq (Josephus, Wars, Bk. 1, ch. xxi, 
9; Acts, xxiii, 31). The site of Afeq-Antipatris—a hill 
near the springs which constitute the sources of the 
river—has been, through the ages, one of the most 
important strategic positions on the major route con- 


necting Egypt with Syria. In modern times the river 
sources at Antipatris are called Ra’s al-‘Ayn or foun- 
tain head. The river forms the southern border of the 
Biblical plain of Sharon and northern border of 
Judaea. In the 12th century BC it was the northern 
border of Philistine settlement along the coastal plain 
of Palestine. Some of the Muslim writers refer to the 
river as the border between Djund Filastin and Djund 
al-Urdunn (al-Ya‘kabi, Ta*rikh, ii, 425-6, cf. idem, 
Buldan, 327), or as belonging to both the provinces of 
Filastin and Urdunn (al-Mas‘adi, Muriidj, vi, 75-6 = 
§§ 2297-8). This reference is rather strange because 
the border between the provinces of Filastin and 
Urdunn was the same as the Byzantine border 
between Palaestina Prima and Palaestina Secunda, 
namely along the Valley of Jezreel and Beth Shean 
(Baysan) (al-Istakhri, 59). _ 

The river being wide and deep, even in the summer 
could not be forded along the 30 km. of its running 
waters. In many places, especially near its sources, its 
vicinity was covered with swamps. The river, and the 
sand dunes to the north and south of it, decided the 
main course of the Via Maris, the major road between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, which has remained the 
same since ancient times almost to the present day. 
Running along the Mediterranean coast after Gaza, 
the route turned inland in a north-easterly direction, 
and following the river-bed until Afeq-Antipatris, it 
turned northwards and eastwards towards Damascus 
(Smith, op. cit., 116). The general direction of the 
route in the vicinity of the river from east to west 
explains the reference of the sources to the travellers 
and armies, moving along this route, as coming either 
from the east or from the west. Yakit and Abu ’I- 
Fida? note that many great battles were fought along 
the river banks and that the winner was always the 
army that came from the west. 

The examples which are given by these sources are: 
the victory of the ‘Abbasid army led by ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas over Marw4n II 
(132/750); the success of the Tulinid Khumarawayh 
in his battle against the caliph al-Mu‘tadid (271/884); 
the capturing of Aftakin the Turk by the Fatimid al- 
‘Aziz (367/977); and the killing of Abi Taghlib Ham- 
dan by the Fatimid general al-Fadl b. Salih (Yakut, 
iv, 831). 

Abu ’1-Fida? adds that in his time, the early 
8th/14th century, the citadel of Madjdalyaba to the 
east of the river sources was in ruins. The citadel was 
built over the ancient site of Migdal-Afeq “Ageyot 
mopyos, (Josephus, Wars, II, xix, 1) the twin fortress 
of Antipatris, built directly on the sources of the river. 
In 1863 the French traveller V. Guérin visited the 
village of Madjdalyaba and noticed the remnants of a 
church and a Greek inscription commemorating it or 
some other martyrion in the area. The fortress of 
Madjdalyaba was used by the Crusaders and must 
have been destroyed with the rest of the coastal for- 
tifications by Baybars or one of his immediate suc- 
cessors. Under the later Mamluks or the early 
Ottomans, a village grew around the ruined castle, 
which was partly rebuilt. In modern times the village 
was called Madjdal Sadik. In 1948, during the first 
Arab-Israeli war, the village was deserted and fell into 
ruins. 

Nahr Aba Futrus figures in the Islamic 
eschatological tradition. According to a tradition 
attributed to Ka‘b al-Ahbar [9.0.], the Muslims will 
have to fight the Dadjdjal [g.v.] near this river 
(ma‘kiluhum min al-dadjdjal nahr abi futrus, Ibn SAsakir, 
Tahdhib al-Ta*rtkh al-kabir, Damascus 1329, i, 52). 

The passages concerning the river in Yakit and 
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Abu ’1-Fida? (Takwim al-buldin, ed. Reinaud, Paris 
1840, 48) refer to some of the major events which hap- 
pened in the vicinity of the river. In 132/750 it was the 
scene of the final attempt of the last Umayyad caliph, 
Marwan b. Muhammad, to hold out against the 
‘Abbasid army under ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali in Syria. 
Unable to secure the support of the Arab tribes in 
Palestine, Marwan was compelled to withdraw to 
Egypt, where he found his death. ‘Abd Allah b. SAIi 
captured some 80 members of the Umayyad royal 
family and cruelly massacred them at Abi Futrus, 
probably in the fortress of either Ras al-‘Ayn 
(Antipatris) or Madjdalyaba (al-Tabari, iii, 47-8, 51; 
al-Mas‘adi, Murtdj, loc. cit.; idem, Tanbih, 329; al- 
Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 327; idem, Ta°rikh, ii, 425-6; Ibn 
Khaldiin, ‘/bar, Bulak, iii, 131). 

Early in 271/884, al-Muwaffak [g.v.], the brother of 
the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mu‘tamid, tried to break the 
Tulinid power in Syria, soon after the death of 
Ahmad b. Tulin and the succession of his son 
Khumiarawayh [q.vv.]. The ‘Abbasid army met the 
Egyptians near Abi Futrus and initially won the day, 
causing Khumarawayh to flee to Egypt. However, an 
Egyptian ambush, left behind under the command of 
Sa‘d al-A‘sar, fell upon the unsuspecting army of al- 
Muwaffak, winning a crushing victory for 
Khumarawayh and securing his rule over most of 
Syria. The Battle came to be known as the ‘‘Battle of 
the Water-Mills’’, wak‘at al-tawahin, probably after 
the water-mills on the river (Ibn al-Athir, Beirut, 
1982, vii, 414-15; al-Makrizi, Khztat, Bulak, i, 321; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjuim, ed. Popper, iii, 50). 

In 365/975 Aftakin, the Turkish mawla@ of the 
Buwayhid Mu‘izz ad-Dawla, took over Damascus 
and tried to cross swords with the Fatimid caliph al- 
‘Aziz Nizar, who had just assumed power after the 
death of his father al-Mu‘izz. Aftakin got the support 
of the Carmathians in Syria, and together they made 
an attempt to attack a few of the coastal cities of 
Lebanon and Palestine. Some of the Bedouin tribes of 
the area joined Aftakin as well. In 367/977, al-SAziz 
and his general Djawhar met Aftakin near Abu Futrus 
(‘‘in the vicinity of Ramla’’); they beat his armies and 
compelled the Carmathian leader to withdraw to al- 
Hasa. In spite of the victory, al-‘Aziz was highly 
interested in the services of Aftakin, who was taken to 
Egypt in great honour (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 656-61; Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, iv, 54 and 
index). 

Another attempt at snatching Syria from the 
Fatimids was made by Abi Taghlib Fadl Allah b. 
Nasir ad-Dawla the Hamdanid, who represented the 
Mawsili branch of the dynasty. He made common 
cause with the ‘Ukaylids of Syria and moved into 
Palestine, where he was met at Abu Futrus by the 
Egyptian army of al-‘Aziz under his general al-Fadl b. 
Salih. Abandoned before the battle by his ‘Ukaylid 
allies, he was defeated and fell into the hands of the 
Bedouin leader of the Bani Tayyi? in the vicinity of 
Ramla, Daghfal b. al-Mufarridj b. Djarrah, who 
killed him and sent his head to Cairo (Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 699-700). 

The next event connected directly with Aba Futrus 
is a battle fought there between the Duriiz leader 
Fakhr al-Din II [g.v.] and the Bedouin leader of 
northern Palestine Ahmad b. Turabay. After return- 
ing from a five-years’ exile in Europe in 1618, Fakhr 
al-Din II continued his policy of widening his rule 
over the sandjaks of Nabulus and ‘Adjlin. The 
Bedouin family of Turabay led by Ahmad created a 
coalition of Bedouins and peasants in order to check 
his move southwards from the Lebanese coast. In 


1622, the two armies met on the Abt Futrus river, 
now called al-‘Awdja?, and Fakhr al-Din’s army was 
defeated. The defeat put an end to his plans to capture 
northern Palestine and marks the beginning of the 
deterioration of his power (al-Kh4lidi, Lubnan ft ‘ahd 
al-Amir Fakhkr ad-Din al-Ma‘ni, Beirut 1936, 139 ff.). 

During the operations in Palestine in the First 
World War, one of the major battles between the 
British army (mainly the 52nd Division under 
General Hill) and the Turks was fought on 20 and 21 
December 1917, at the end of which the bridges over 
the river were captured to create a new British front, 
from which the attack on the Turks in Samaria and 
Galilee began. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources quoted, 

see Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 55; V. 

Guérin, Description de la Palestine, Paris 1880, index; 

M. Gil, Palestine during the first Muslim period, 634- 

1099 [in Hebrew], Tel Aviv 1983, i, 293-4 and 

index; M. Sharon, The political role of the Bedouins in 

Palestine in the 16th and 17th centuries, in Studies on 

Palestine during the Ottoman period, ed. M. Mat‘oz, 

Jerusalem 1975, 28-29. (M. SHaron) 

NAHRWAL, also NAHRWALA and NAHLWAR, cor- 
ruptions in the Muslim chronicles of the place-name 
Anhilwad, Skr. Anahilwada, the chief Muslim 
town of Gudjarat before the foundation of 
Ahmadabad; it was also known as Anahilwada- 
Pattana, whence the name of the moden town as 
simply Patan [g.v.]._ 

AL-NAHRAWALI (Nauwrawant), KutTs AL-DIN 
Munamoap b. ‘Ala al-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Kadi Khan Mahmid, al-Makki, al-Hanafi, al- 
Kadiri, al-Kharkani, eminent 10th/16th-century 
Meccan mufti, kadi, teacher, hadith scholar and 
chronicler of Mecca and early Ottoman Yemen. He 
was born in 917/1511-12 in Lahore, India, into a 
scholarly family, originally from Aden but long estab- 
lished at Nahrawdla (present-day Patan) in Gudjarat 
{g.2.]. (Several accounts, including old ones, name 
him al-Nahrawani.) His early education was obtained 
from his father, a muffi and hadith scholar. The young 
Kutb al-Din was removed by his father to Mecca, 
where he studied under several scholars, including the 
Yemeni chronicler al-Dayba‘ (d. 944/1537), before 
journeying in 943/1536-7 to further his education in 
Egypt. There he encountered many outstanding 
teachers, among them some students of al-Suyuti (d. 
911/1505 [¢.v.}), and was introduced to the Ottoman 
governor, Khosrew Pasha Diwane [q.v.] and to al- 
Mutawakkil Muhammad (d. 950/1543), formerly the 
last shadow ‘Abbasid caliph. 

The Mecca of Kutb al-Din lay within the Ottoman 
sultan’s realm, a reality which he embraced and ex- 
ploited. An early-acquired fluency in Turkish enabled 
him to cultivate acquaintanceships among the many 
Ottoman officials visiting or posted in the region. 
Also, his knowledge of Turkish and skill in Arabic for- 
mal composition (znsha”) brought him employment by 
the Sharifs of Mecca in their dealings with the Ot- 
tomans. Kutb al-Din became the most sought-after 
guide for Mecca’s Ottoman visitors, whose generous 
compensation he used for accumulating choice manu- 
scripts. His favour among the empire’s rulers earned 
him lucrative teaching positions and recognition as 
mufti of Mecca. In Djumada I 975/November 1567 he 
was awarded the first Hanafi professorship in Sultan 
Siileyman’s newly-completed college for the four or- 
thodox rites, a handsomely rewarded appointment 
which, with the muffi-ship, he held for the rest of his 
life. 

Kutb al-Din travelled twice to Istanbul and was 
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each time presented to Sultan Siileyman (r. 
926-74/1520-66). In 943/1536-7 he accompanied the 
vizier of Bahadur Shah [q.v.] of Gudjarat on his mis- 
sion to secure Ottoman military assistance for his 
master. His second trip, in 965/1557-8, was for the 
Sharif of Mecca, who sought unsuccessfully to have a 
troublesome Ottoman official replaced. Travelling 
through Syria and Anatolia, he recorded the details of 
his journey for inclusion in his book al-Fawa7id al- 
santyya fi ’l-rihla al-Madaniyya wa ’l-Rumiyya. Among 
his experiences were an encounter, near Kiitahya, 
with Prince Bayezid on the eve of hostilities with his 
brother, attendance in Istanbul at the funeral of the 
sultan’s wife, Khiirrem [g.v.] (Djumada II/April 
1558), and a meeting with the celebrated shaykh al- 
Islam, Abii ’1-Su‘ad Efendi [g.v.]. 

The probable date of Kutb al-Din’s death in Mecca 
was 26 Rabi‘ II 990/20 May 1582. He was apparently 
survived by at least one son, Muhammad, who com- 
posed a book (Ibtthadj al-insan...) for Hasan Pasha, the 
long-serving Ottoman governor of Yemen 
(988-1012/1580-1604). Best known among his 
relatives, however, was a nephew, ‘Abd al-Karim b. 
Muhibb al-Din (961-1014/1554-1606), who succeeded 
him as mufti. Although Kutb al-Din himself never 
visited Yemen, two brothers, a nephew, and a son 
served there as kadis. 

Kutb al-Din’s several compositions deal chiefly 
with religion, literature or history, and are described 
by al-Djasir and Brockelmann. Some, including those 
on Hanafi ‘ulama? ( Tabakat al-Hanafiyya) and hadith (al- 
Djamt‘ li-kutub al-sunna al-sitta...), were lost when fire 
destroyed his home and library in 959/1552. The al- 
I‘lém bi-a‘lam bayt/balad Allah al-harém, a chronicle of 
Mecca completed in 985/1577, was translated into 
Turkish by the poet Baki [g.v.] and published by 
Wistenfeld. Containing several excursuses, including 
one on the Ottoman conquest of Cyprus 
(978-9/1570-71), it was abridged and extended by his 
nephew ‘Abd al-Karim (‘lam al-‘ulama? al-a‘lam...). 
His chronicle on Yemen, entitled  al-Futuhat 
al-‘Uthmaniyya li ’l-akjar al- Yamantyya and later chang- 
ed to al-Bark al-Yamani fi ’l-fath al-‘Uthmani, he com- 
pleted in 981/1573 and shortly recast. It was 
commissioned by the Ottoman vizier (and later five 
times grand vizier) Sinan Pasha (d. 1004/1596 [g.». ]), 
when Kutb al-Din accompanied him at Mecca in 
978/1570-71 following the reconquest of Yemen. 
Sinan provided him with details of his eighteen-month 
campaign (976-8/1568-70) and (possibly later) an epic 
poem on the subject composed in Turkish (Futah-t 
Yaman) by Mustafa Rumizi, an Ottoman official in 
Yemen; yet Kutb al-Din devoted half of his chronicle 
to Yemen’s history from the beginning of the 
10th/16th century. Two Turkish renderings of it were 
made, one before 998/1590, and it has been published 
by al-Djasir. 

Bibliography: Details of Kutb al-Din’s life 
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the latter, which was first published by F. 
Wiistenfeld, Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, i, Leipzig 
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Bark by Hamad al-Djasir, Ghazawat al-djarakisa wa 
l-atrak fi djunib al-djazira, al-Riyad 1967. Other 
sources are [bn al-Hanbali, Durr al-habab, 
Damascus 1973, ii, 439 ff. (who met Kutb al-Din in 
Aleppo); al-Ghazzi, al-Kawakib al-sa@ira, Beirut 
1945-59, iii, 44-8 (whose father met Kutb al-Din in 
Mecca and Damascus): ‘Ata’i, Dhayl al-shakaik al- 
nu‘mantyya, Istanbul 1268/1852, 268 f.; Hadjdji 
Khalifa, i, 126, 239 f., ii, 1098, 1298, 1513, 1832; 


Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, Cairo 

1351/1932-3, viii, 420 ff.; Shawkani, al-Badr al-tali‘, 

Cairo 1348/1929-30, ii, 57 f.; S. de Sacy, in Notices 

et extraits, iv (1788), 412-504 (a paraphrase of al- 

Bark), 538-91; Wiustenfeld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der 

Araber, Gottingen 1882, Abtheilung 3, pp. 81 ff.; 

‘Abd al-Hayy b. Fakhr al-Din, Nuzhat al-khawatir, 

Haydarabad 1962-70, iv, 285-90; Brockelmann, 

Ir’, 500-1; S II, 514-15; Babinger, 89 ff.; A.F. 

Sayyid, Masddir ta*rikh al-Yaman, Cairo 1974, 213 

ff.; H. Yavuz, Yemen’de Osmanh hakimiyett, Istanbul 

1984, 216 ff. (J.R. BrackBurn) 

aL-NAHRAWAN, a town and canal system in 
the lower Diyala (Tamarra) region east of the Tigris 
River in al-‘Irak. The lower part of the canal may 
have been originally the lower course of the Diyala 
and irrigated the land east of Ctesiphon, where fan- 
like settlement patterns in the Parthian period already 
suggest the existence of branch canals. In the 6th cen- 
tury A.D., a major canal system was created by the 
Sasanid ruler Khusraw Anishirwan (531-79) who 
dug a long feeder canal, the Katil al-Kisrawi, from 
the east bank of the Tigris near the later Samarra? that 
joined the Diyala below Ba‘kiba. Some 30 km/20 
miles downstream a branch canal was drawn from the 
right bank to the Tigris that eventually became the 
lower course of the modern Diyala, while the main 
canal was directed to the southeast below the town of 
Djisr al-Nahrawan (mod. Sifwa), which became the 
Nahrawan canal proper. A huge Sasanid weir 
(shadhurwan) was built at al-Kantara above Iskaf (or 
Uskaf, modern Semak), below which settlements 
fanned out along branch canals. The administrative 
district of Bazidjan Khusraw was created along the 
Nahrawan canal system for the city of Veh Antiokh-i 
Khosraw founded by Andshirwan at Ctesiphon/al- 
Mada?in [g.v.] in 540. The NRVAN mint-mark 
attested for Hurmizd IV (579-90) may stand for al- 
Nahrawan, where there was a Sasanid treasury in 
16/637, and may have survived as the post-reform 
Islamic mint of al-Djisr. 

Djisr al-Nahrawan (or simply al-Nahr) was the 
location of a battle between the caliph SAIt [g.v.] and 
the Khawaridj under ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb [q.v.] on 9 
Safar 38/17 July 658. Of 2,800 men left with ‘Abd 
Allah after defections, eight fled during the battle, 400 
were wounded, carried off the battlefield and par- 
doned by ‘Ali, and the rest were killed. 

In early Islamic times, the weir at al-Kantara was 
rebuilt and the Nahrawan canal system reached its 
greatest development and density of settlement. In the 
3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries there were three tax 
districts of Upper, Middle, and Lower Nahrawan. 
Ba‘kiba was in the upper district. The town of Djisr 
al-Nahrawan was divided by the canal with markets, 
a masdjid, and khans on both sides. Below it the canal 
passed the upper Shadhurwan, Djisr Buran, ‘Abarta, 
Iskaf Bani Djunayd (divided into upper and lower 
Iskaf) and emptied into the Tigris at Madharaya 
below Dyjabbul. 

This canal system was subject to retraction and 
restoration from the 4th/10th century onwards. In 
326/937-8 Ibn Ra?ik [g.v.] breached the Nahrawan 
and diverted it into the lower Diyala in a vain attempt 
to impede Badjkam’s march against Baghdad from 
Wasit. The taxes were ruined, people died of hunger, 
and sites in the middle and lower Nahrawan region 
were abandoned wholesale until Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
[g.v.] closed the breaches fourteen years later and the 
survivors returned. In spite of efforts by the Saldjik 
governor Bihruz to restore the Nahrawan between 
534/1139-40 and 536/1141-2, according to Yakut the 
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irrigation system was ruined by fighting among the | 
Saldjiks. Reduced water flow and silting led to the 
generak abandonment of the countryside by the 
7th/13th century when the canal system no longer 
functioned. 
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NAHW (a.), a word signifying ‘‘path, way’’ in the 

literal and ‘‘fashion, manner’’ in the figurative sense, 
which has become the technical term used to denote 
‘‘grammar’’. The scholar al-Kh’adrazmi declares 
that this art (sena‘a) is called grammatiké in Greek 
(Mafatih al-‘ulim, ed. G. van Vloten, 42), and the lex- 
icographer al-Azhari observes that the Greeks des- 
cribe nakw as ‘‘the science of words and the study of 
this science’? (quoted by Ibn Manzir in the Lisan 
al-‘Arab). 

The majority of sources agree in seeing Abu ’l- 
Aswad al-Du?ali [q¢.v.] as the founder of Arabic gram- 
mar. It was at the request of the caliph ‘Ali and of the 
governor of ‘Irak, Ziyad b. Abih, that he undertook 
the composition of the first grammatical work, having 
heard Arabs and Persians making mistakes in reciting 
the Kur’a4n or in expressing themselves (see the 
refutation in Pellat, Mzleu, 130, n. 5). As to the 
reason for which this science was called nahw, the 
sources differ; according to some, ‘Ali submitted a 
portion of his own grammar to Abu ’l-Aswad, who 
asked his permission to do as (nakwa) he had done; 
according to others, on completion of his book of 
grammar, Abu ’l-Aswad said to the people: ‘‘Follow 
(unhi) this path (nahw)’’ (Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. G. 
Fligel, 40; al-Zadjdjadji, a/-Idak, ed. M. al-Mubarak, 
89-90; al-Suyuti, al-Zkttrdh, ed. Haydarabad, 84-5). 

1. Definitions 

Numerous definitions of nakw have been proposed 
by grammarians, of which four are particularly 
worthy of mention, being apparently the most 
representative: (a) ‘‘By grammar, I mean that the 
speaker who has learned it, follows the path (nahw) of 
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the language of the Arabs; it is a science which the 
Ancients have inferred (tstakhradja) from meticulous 
examination (zsttkra”) of the language of the Arabs, in 
such a way that beginners in this language will be 
made aware of the purpose (gharad) to which it 
aspires’’ (Ibn al-Sarradj, a/l-Usul, ed. A. al-Fatli, i, 
35); (b) ‘‘The object, in grammar, is the distinction 
(tabyin) between correctness (sawab) and error (khata’) 
of expression, according to the method (madhhab) of 
the Arabs, by means of analogy (hiyas)’’ (al- 
Rummani, al-Hudid, ed. M. Djawad, 38); (c) ‘“The 
grammar of Arabic is the act of following the way 
(samt) of the language of the Arabs in its behaviour 
(tasarruf), in flexional endings and other matters, such 
as the dual, the plural, diminution, the broken plural, 
annexation and relativeness, etc., so that one who is 
not a native speaker of the Arabic language may be 
the equal in clarity (fasdha) of those who are, in speak- 
ing it (nataka)’’ (Ibn Djinni, Khasais, ed. M. al- 
Nadjdjar, i, 34); and (d) ‘‘Grammar is the science of 
norms (makdyis), inferred (mustanbata) from the metic- 
ulous study of the language of the Arabs’’ (Ibn al- 
Anbari, Luma‘ al-adilla, ed. SA. “Amir, 44). 

2. Origins 

It was the Semitist A. Merx who was the first to 
claim that Arabic grammar has borrowed from 
Aristotelian logic the tripartite division of speech, the 
distinction of genres, the concepts of content (zarf) and 
of state (hal), the notions of time and of agency 
(Historia artis grammaticae apud Syros, Leipzig 1889, 137- 
53). Subsequently, H. Fleisch also admitted that the 
first Arab grammarians could have borrowed 
Aristolelian concepts, observing however that the 
logic of grammarians is quite unrelated to that of 
philosophers (Esquisse d’un historique de la grammaire 
arabe, in Arabica, iv 1 [1957], 1-22). M.G. Carter, on 
the other hand, has dismissed the hypothesis of Greek 
influence and has showed the close links which exist 
between grammar and law (ftkh), in the domains of 
method and terminology (Les origines de la grammaire 
arabe, in REI, xl [1972], 69-97). For his part, C. 
Versteegh has undertaken to illustrate the influence of 
Greek grammar and logic on Arabic grammatical 
thinking (Greek elements in Arabic linguistic thinking, 
Leiden 1977), whereas the author of the present arti- 
cle has shown that the terminology of Sibawayhi was 
totally different from the terminology used by the 
translators of the Hermeneutics and the Poetics, the two 
works in which Aristotle addresses grammatical ideas 
(G. Troupeau, L’origine de la grammaire arabe a la lumiére 
du Kitab de Sibawayhi [in Arabic], in Journal of the Jordan 
Academy of Arabic, i [1978], 125-38; idem, La logique 
d’Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ et les origines de la grammaire arabe, in 
Arabica, xxviii [1981], 242-50). Finally, A. Elamrani- 
Jamal has criticised the ‘Greek hypothesis’’ in rela- 
tion to the origins of Arabic grammar, and has 
examined the relationship between logic and gram- 
mar in the works of philosophers of the 4th/10th and 
Sth/1ith centuries (Logique aristotelicienne et grammaire 
arabe, Paris 1983). 

Without denying the influence which Aristotelian 
logic might have exercised on the grammarians of 
Baghdad from the 4th/10th century onward, it may be 
supposed that the grammar took shape, unaffected by 
any foreign influence, simultaneously with other 
Islamic sciences such as exegesis and law, which 
originated during the first half of the 2nd/8th century 
in the two great intellectual centres of southern ‘Irak, 
Basra and Kifa. 

3. The schools 

According to Arab tradition, the grammarians of 
Basra and those of Kiifa allegedly formed two distinct 
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and rival ‘‘schools’’, each having its own grammatical 
system (madhhab); subsequently, following a meeting 
of grammarians representing these two ‘‘schools’’ in 
Baghdad, in the 3rd/9th century, a third ‘‘school’’ 
came into being, its representatives operating a syn- 
thesis of the two former, through blending (khalata) 
their systems. 

While this traditional point of view was adopted by 
G. Fligel (Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, Leipzig 
1862), it was rejected by G. Weil (Die grammatischen 
Streitfragen der Basrer und Kufer, Leiden 1913), who 
showed the artificial and belated nature of this divi- 
sion into three ‘‘schools’’. But it remains true that 
even if the systems of the grammarians of Basra and 
of Kifa were fundamentally the same, they never- 
theless presented certain divergencies which should 
not be ignored. 

These divergencies were first manifested in the area 
of terminology, the Kifans using a number of terms 
different to those of the Basrans, for example: madjri 
(= munsarif); khafd (=djarr); ‘imdd (=fasl); makni 
(= mudmar); nasak ( = “atf); sifa (= zarf); sila ( = hashw). 
Differences also appeared in the context of general 
concepts, such as the nature of words, since, unlike 
the Basrans, the Kiifans considered that the noun of 
the agent (ism al-fa‘il) belongs not to the category of 
the noun but to that of the verb, and that it expresses 
present time (fil al-hal); similarly, they considered 
that it is the noun of the action (masdar) which is 
derived from the verb and not the converse. 

But it is especially in the sphere of flexional endings 
that the differences between the two systems 
abounded, since it has been observed that in the K. al- 
Insaf ft masa*il al-khilaf of Ibn al-Anbari, 61 out of 122 
questions (i.e. a half), dealt with problems of rection 
(‘amal) and of the governor (‘amil). 

4. Development 

At the end of the 2nd/8th century all the gram- 
matical material drawn from pre-Islamic poetry and 
from the Kur?an was codified in two seminal works, 
of which only the first survives: the Kitab ft ‘l-nahw of 
the Basran Sibawayhi (d. 177/793) and the K. Hudid 
al-nahw of the Kifan al-Farra? (d. 207/822). 

In the 3rd/9th century, these two works were taught 
in Baghdad, which had become the centre of gram- 
matical studies, the first by al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898) 
and the second by Tha‘lab (d. 291/904); by virtue of 
the clarity of his teaching and the conciseness of his K. 
al-Muktadab, in which he presented a simplified ver- 
sion of the Kitab of Sibawayhi, al-Mubarrad imposed 
the Basran method in the ‘Abbasid capital. 

In the first half of the 4th/10th century, it was Ibn 
al-Sarradj (d. 316/928), the youngest disciple of al- 
Mubarrad, who guaranteed the definitive establish- 
ment of the Basran method in Baghdad, introducing 
the divisions of logic in the K. al-Usal and its abridged 
version the K. al-Midjaz,; but some grammarians still 
followed the method of Kifa, while others blended the 
two methods; al-Zadjdjadji (d. 338/949), who was 
their pupil, composed, besides a manual, the K. al- 
Djumal, one of the first works on the causes of gram- 
matical phenomena, the K. al-Jdah fi “ilal al-nahw. 

The second half of the 4th/10th century was a 
veritable golden age of grammatical studies in 
Baghdad, where three grammarians of Mu‘tazili lean- 
ings were teaching: al-Sirafi (d. 368/979), renowned 
for his major commentary on the Kitab; al-Farisi (d. 
377/987), author of the K. al-Idah wa ’l-takmila, a 
treatise dedicated to the Buyid prince ‘Adud al- 
Dawla; and al-Rummani (d. 384/994), also the author 
of a commentary on the Kitab, of whom it was said 
that he blended logic with grammar and who com- 


posed one of the first collections of grammatical 
definitions, the K. al-Hudid. The greatest gram- 
marian of this period was without doubt Ibn Djinni 
(d. 392/1002), whose manual the Kitab al-Luma‘ and 
three other important works have survived: the K. al- 
Munsif, on morphology, the K. al-Khasa@is, on 
methodology, and the K. Sirr sin@‘at al-i‘rab which, 
despite its title, does not deal with syntax but with 
phonetics. A contemporary of Ibn Djinni, the Persian 
Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004), deserves mention for his 
innovative treatise on philology intitled al-Sahibi fi fikh 
al-lugha, named after the vizier al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad to 
whom it is dedicated. 

The 5th/11th century is marked by a dearth of 
grammatical production, after the proliferation of the 
preceding century; the only writer worthy of mention 
seems to be the Persian al-Djurdjani (d. 471/1078), 
author of the K. al-SAwamil al-mi?a, which was to be 
one of the first studies of Arabic syntax to become 
known in the West, since it was translated into Latin 
by Erpenius at Leiden in 1617. 

The 6th/12th century saw a resumption of gram- 
matical production, first with the Persian al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144), author of a clear and con- 
cise study, the K. al-Mufassal, which was to be the sub- 
ject of a copious commentary by a scholar of Aleppo, 
Ibn Ya‘ish (d. 643/1245); then with another Persian, 
al-Mutarrizi (d. 610/1213), author of a small manual, 
the K. al-Misbah, which was subsequently to be the 
object of numerous commentaries; as to the ‘Iraki Ibn 
al-Anbari (d. 577/1181), whose K. al-Insaf has already 
been mentioned, he was also the author of a manual 
in the form of questions and answers, the K. Asrar al- 
‘arabiyya, and of a treatise on methodology, the K. 
Luma‘¥ al-adilla. 

In the 7th/13th century, the Egyptian Ibn al-Hadjib 
(d. 647/1249) abridged al-Zamakhshari’s treatise in 
two opuscules, the K. al-Kaftya, on syntax, and the K. 
al-Shafiya, on morphology, which were both to be the 
object of commentaries by the Persian al-Astarabadhi 
(d. 688/1289); for his part, the Syrian Ibn Malik (d. 
672/1273), condensed grammar in two works, one in 
prose, the K. Tashil al-fawa*id, and the other in verse, 
the K. al-Alfiyya, a poem of about a thousand verses, 
belonging to a genre inaugurated a short time 
previously by the Egyptian Ibn al-Mu‘ti (d. 
628/1231); during the same period, in the West, the 
Andalusian Ibn ‘Usfiir (d. 670/1271) presented the 
two branches of grammar in the K. al-Mukarnb fi ’l- 
nahw and the K. al-Mumit‘ fi ’l-sarf. 

Finally, in the 8th/14th century, the Egyptian Ibn 
Hisham (d. 761/1360) composed two short treatises 
with his own commentary, the K. Shudhur al-dhahab 
and the K. Katr al-nada, as well as a considerably more 
thorough work, the K. Mughni ’l-labib, which was to 
become, and has remained until this day, the standard 
manual for the teaching of Arabic in the universities 
of the Arab countries. 

5. Divisions 

Following the lead of Stbawayhi in the Kitab, the 
authors of grammatical works divide the matter of 
nahw into a large number of chapters (646). In spite of 
their apparent disorder, these chapters may be 
grouped within two major divisions, according to a 
logical order which appears in a particularly neat 
fashion in works such as the K. al-Usal of Ibn al- 
Sarradj and the K. al-Mukarrib of Ibn ‘Usfur. 

The first division of nahw is devoted to the study of 
the behaviour (madjari) of the ending of words in 
articulation (kalam). It comprises nine sections in 
which the endings (awakhir) of the three types of 
Arabic word (nouns, verbs and particles) are 
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examined successively, according to their inflexion 
(i‘rab) or their basic form (bind”): 

(1) the ending of nouns inflected (mu‘rabdt) in the 
governing function (Sawamil): 

a. nouns raised (marfii‘at) by the vowel /u/; 

b. nouns rectified (mansubat) by the vowel /a/; 

c. nouns drawn out (magjriirat) by the vowel /i/. 
(2) the ending of nouns assimilated (mushabbaha) to 
inflected nouns. 

(3) the ending of nouns dependent (éawa6z‘) on other 
nouns for their inflexion. 

(4) the ending of inflected nouns variable (munsarifa) 
or invariable (ghayr munsarifa) with the suffix -nun. 
(5) the ending of invariable nouns (mabnzyyat). 

(6) the ending of inflected verbs in the governing 
function: 

a. verbs raised (marfii‘a) by the vowel /u/; 

b. verbs rectified (mansuba) by the vowel /a/; 

c. verbs with vowel cut off (madjzima). 

(7) the ending of invariable verbs. 

(8) the ending of invariable particles. 

(9) the ending of words modified by factors other than 
inflexion. : 

The second division of nahw is concerned with study 
of the transformation (tasrif) of the forms (abniya) of 
words in themselves, in vocabulary (/ugha). This divi- 
sion comprises two parts in which the following are 
described: 

(1) morphological transformations which influence the 
form of words: diminutiveness (tasghir, takkir), broken- 
ness (taksir) for the plural, annexation (idafa, nasab), 
derivation (zshtikak) of verbs and nouns from the ver- 
bal noun (masdar); 

(2) phonetic transformations which influence the 
phonemes of words: augmentation (ziya@da), substitu- 
tion (¢bdal), suppression (hadhf), conversion (tahwil) 
and insertion (idghim). 

It is this bipartite division, inherited from the Kitab 
of Sibawayhi, which is to be found in all Arabic gram- 
matical works, even though, within these two major 
divisions, the order of the constituent parts may vary 
slightly. 

Bibliography: To the references indicated in the 
course of the article, the following may be added: F. 
Sezgin, GAS, ix, Grammatik, Leiden 1984, 1-27; C. 
Versteegh, Arabische Sprachwissenschaft (Grammatik), 
in Grundriss der arabischen Philologie, ii, Wiesbaden 
1987, 148-76. (G. TroupEavu) 
NAPIB (a.), literally ‘‘substitute, delegate’’ (nomen 

agentis from n-w-b ‘‘to take the place of another’), the 
term applied generally to any person appointed as 
deputy of another in an official position. 

1. In pre-modern usage. 

The term was used, more especially, in the Mamluk 
and Dihli Sultanates, to designate (a) the deputy or 
lieutenant of the sultan, and (4) the governors of the 
chief provinces. In the Mamluk system the former, 
entitled na7tb al-saltana al-mu‘azzama wa-kafil al-mamalik 
al-sharifa al-islamiyya, was the vice-sultan proper, who 
administered all the territories and affairs of the em- 
pire on behalf of the sultan. This was, however, only 
an occasional office, and its holder is to be distin- 
guished from the nab al-ghayba, the temporary gover- 
nor of Cairo (or Egypt) during the absence of the 
sultan, or of Damascus during the absence of the naib 
al-saltana. The six niyabas of Syria which replaced the 
Ayytbid mamlakas—Damascus, MHalab, Tripoli, 
Hama, Safad and al-Karak (their number was from 
time to time increased by the erection of Ghazza and 
other districts into separate provinces)——were each ad- 
ministered by a na7ib al-saltana (also entitled kafil al- 
mamlaka), who was an ‘‘amir of a thousand’’, the nab 


of Damascus being superior to the others. At the end 
of the 8th/14th century, Egypt also was divided into 
three similar niyabas: Alexandria (from 767/1365-6), 
Upper Egypt (al-wadjh al-barvi or al-kibli) and Lower 
Egypt (al-wadjh al-bahri). The plain title of naib was 
held by the commandants of the citadels of Cairo, 
Damascus, Halab, etc., who were not under the 
jurisdiction of their respective governors, and by vari- 
ous amirs of lesser rank holding subordinate com- 
mands. (For an instance of more recent use, see 
SHAMIL. ) 

In the Dihli Sultanate, the na%b was the powerful 
minister who was the deputy of the king himself. The 
earliest reference to the office seems to be the appoint- 
ment of Ikhtiyar al-Din Aytigin as deputy on the ac- 
cession of Sultan Mu‘izz al-Din Bahram Shah in 
637/1240 (Minhadj al-Din Djiizdjani, Tabakat-1 Nasiri, 
ed. Bibl. Ind., 191). In fact, the support of the nobles 
was conditional upon the appointment of this person 
to the deputyship. Although this was a separate office 
from that of the wazir, nevertheless under powerful 
naibs, like Malik Kafir in the reign of ‘Ala? al-Din 
Khaldji and Khusraw in the reign of Mubarak Shah, 
its existence was not conducive to the growth of the 
powers of the wazir. 

In its most common acceptation, in Persian and in 
Turkish as well as later Arabic, na%b signified a 
judge-substitute, or delegate of the kadi in the ad- 
ministration of law. In modern Arabic political usage, 
it denotes a parliamentary deputy, so that madjlis al- 
nuwwab means ‘‘chamber of deputies’’ [see MADJLIS 
and 2. below]. In modern legal usage, al-naib 
al-‘umimi is the public prosecutor. Nab is further 
found in military usage as a term, with shdwish, for the 
rank of sergeant. 

The form nawwab (possibly a frequentative or inten- 
sive adjectival form, not however used in Arabic, but 
more likely a pluralis dignitatis connected with nuwwab, 
pl. of naib) became much used in Indo-Muslim prac- 
tice as the titles Nawwab or Nawab; for this, see 
NAWWAB. 

Bibliography: In addition to the standard 
histories: E. Quatremére, Histoire des sultans 
mamelouks, Paris 1840, i/2, 93-9; M. van Berchem, 
Matériaux pour un corpus inscriptionum arabicum, Paris 
1903, i, 209-28 (analyses the epigraphic evidence): 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l’poque des 
Mamelouks, Paris 1923. (H.A.R. Gis*) 
2. In modern politics. 

Until the early 19th century, naib had carried only 
the traditional meaning of official deputy, the lieute- 
nant of a ruler, governor or judge. The term has re- 
tained this import, and is still used in this sense in 
Arabic, Turkish and Persian. Meanwhile, with the 
Middle Eastern exposure to Western political ideas, 
naib —in Arabic usage only— has acquired the addi- 
tional meaning of people’s representatives in 
government. 

Like so many modern Arabic political expressions, 
naib gained its new sense first through the discussing 
of political phenomena abroad. Rifa‘a al-Tahtawi 
[g.v.] seems to have been the first to employ it with 
such meaning in the 1830s, applying it to members of 
the French Chambre des Députés (Rifa‘a Rafic al- 
Tahtawi, Takhlis al-ibriz, 3rd ed. Cairo 1958, 141; 
idem, al-Kanz al-mukhtar, Cairo 1834, 22, 57). Resor- 
ting to calque, he chose the word nab to render the 
French député, which carried the double meaning of 
“‘appointed official’? and ‘‘popular representative’. 
Thereafter the term was occasionally used with this 
new denotation, but it gained broad currency only 
following the creation of the Egyptian madgjlis shira al- 
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nuwwab (Consultative Council of Deputies) by the 
Khedive Isma‘il in 1866. The membership of this in- 
stitution, having been assembled through a combined 
procedure of appointment and election, clearly 
reflected a novel concept, and its designation as 
nuwwab lent the term a similarly novel, if somewhat 
ambiguous implication. Lasting until 1882, the 
Khedive’s Council was the only official body in the 
region whose members were so formally designated 
prior to World War I. 

Assemblies of deputies have emerged in the Middle 
East under different régimes since the disintegration 
of the Ottoman empire, their membership formed 
through various mechanisms. The name magjlis al- 
nuwwab has often been applied to such institutions, 
whether unicameral bodies or lower houses of 
bicameral ones. Thus were named institutions in 
monarchical Egypt (1923-52), Iraq (1924-58) and 
Libya (1951-69); mandatary, then independent Syria 
(1932-63); Sudan (1951-8); Lebanon (since 1926); 
Trans-Jordan, then Jordan (since 1946), and Moroc- 
co (since 1962). Members of similar bodies with other 
names—madjlis al-sha‘b (‘‘people’s assembly’’), madjlis 
al-umma (‘‘nation’s assembly’’) etc.—have likewise 
been commonly known as nuwwadb. In their represen- 
tative nature, political role and public standing these 
bodies have varied broadly in the Arab states, accord- 
ing to their respective political realities. 

Bibliography: For the 19th century evolution of 

the term and concept of representation, see A. 

Ayalon, Language and change in the Arab Middle East, 

New York 1987, ch. V. For Isma‘il’s madjlis shira 

al-nuwwab, and the development of representative 

institutions in the 20th century, see MADJLIS, 4, and 
the Bibl. therein. (A. AyALon) 

NAPILA [see 1sAF]. 

NAPILI, properly Piri-zAveE (after his father Piri 
Khalife Mustafa Gelebi, a celebrated Ottoman poet 
of the 17th century, d. in 1077/1666-7. To distinguish 
him from the 19th century poet and Mewlewi 
adherent Salih Na?ilt of Monastir (who died in 
1293/1876 in Cairo) he has since been called Na7ili-yi 
Kadim, ‘‘old Na?ih’’, the later poet being referred to 
as N@ili-yi Djedid, ‘‘new N@ili’’. 

Na@ili was born in Istanbul presumably about the 
beginning of the 17th century (as we are led to assume 
based on indications in his Diwan). He enjoyed a good 
education, upon the completion of which he entered 
the government office of finances called ma‘den kalemi 
as clerk. This was to be his life-long job, and he 
ultimately became bash-khalife there (thus following in 
his father’s footsteps, a clerk and khalife in the same 
office). Unable to secure a more important post, he 
had to content himself with the life of a civil servant 
of restricted means until towards the end of his life he 
was sent into exile by the grand vizier Képrilii-zade 
Fadil Ahmed Pasha for unknown reasons. Allusions 
in one of his kasides point to his having later been 
allowed to return to Istanbul. Na?ili died in 
1077/1666-7; the location of his tomb cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

N@ili was a weak, delicate man of feeble constitu- 
tion, inclining to hypersensitivity and pessimism. 
There are indications in his Diwan that he belonged to 
the Khalweti order. Nevertheless, he was not only one 
of the greatest Ottoman poets of the post-classical 
period but one of the most interesting and important 
poets in the entire history of Turkish literature. He 
was an innovator, but mainly in the field of style and 
language, being the pre-eminent follower of the Sebk-1 
hindi [see saBK-1 HINDI] style in Ottoman poetry. 

N@ili’s characteristics are a polished, elegant, 


individual style of great gracefulness, succinctness of 
expression and a language full of Persian words, con- 
structions (often of considerable length, such as e.g.: 
dihan-i wazhgin-na‘l-i mahabbet, ‘‘the land of love with 
the horseshoes turned backwards’’; horses used to be 
fitted with horseshoes turned backwards in order to 
confuse pursuers) and metaphors, many of which 
were new to Turkish usage. A good number of his 
verses contain so many foreign elements that they are 
unintelligible to a Turk who does not know Persian. 
An example from a ghazel: 
Zar-i bazi-yi nigahun dest-biird-i “ishwedir 
Cak-riz-t djeyb ti daman-i tahammiildiir bana 
“The force of your glance’s arm is coquetry’s victory; 
It is the tearing into pieces from collar to hem of 
(my) endurance to me.”’ 

Furthermore, Naili’s language is so compact and 
free from all redundance that the meaning is often 
hard to decipher at first sight, and some of his verses 
become intelligible only when one has recourse to 
interpreting them in a Sufi sense. However, the use of 
tasawwuf ideas and allusions, at which Na?ili is a 
master, is only a matter of inspiration and style for 
him; he cannot be called a Sufi poet. His poetic 
imagination was not as powerful as his mastery of 
language and style, but he influenced both his con- 
temporaries and later poets down to the 19th century. 

N@ili’s literary work consists only of a Diwan, put 
together by the poet himself. It was printed in Balak 
in 1253/1837 (only about a third of his poems were 
printed, however). All of his work is included in the 
critical edition prepared by Haluk ipekten (Istanbul 
1970) (for the preparation of this critical edition, all 
known 31 mss. of the Diwan were studied). The com- 
plete Diwan consists of two miinddjats, ten na‘ts, 29 
medhiyyes, a merthiye written in the form of a terdji*- 
bend on the death of his brother who died young, four 
muiseddes, one terkib-i bend, one takhmis, 390 ghazels, one 
miistezdd, 18 kit‘as, eight ruba‘is, five bepts, eleven 
sharkis and six tarikhs. 

Most of Naili’s religious poetry is in the kaside 
form. Of the ten na‘%s, eight are in honour of the 
Prophet and one each in honour of ‘Alt and of 
Husayn; 27 of the 29 medhiyyes are also kasides (the 
other two being a kif‘a and a nazgm). Na?ili’s medhiyyes 
are dedicated to Murad IV and Mehemmed IV [g. 22. ] 
to the grand viziers Kemankesh Kara Mustafa Pasha, 
Sultan-zade Mehmed Pasha [see MEHMED PASHA, 
SULTAN-ZADE], Sofu Mehmed Pasha, Salih Pasha, 
Hezar-pare Ahmed Pasha, KG6priilii-zade Fadil 
Ahmed Pasha [see KOPRULU], to the shaykh al-islams 
Zekeriyya-zade Yahya Efendi, Bahayi Efendi [see 
BAHA*I MEHMED EFENDI], Mehmed Emin Sun‘i-zade 
Efendi, to various defterdars and others. 

N@ili’s most important work is, however, his col- 
lection of 390 ghazels. These ghazels, the majority of 
which are of only five verses, have been considered 
samples of miinakkahiyyet, the art of expressing oneself 
in such a way that words and meaning are perfectly 
balanced. In some of them there is a lightness of tone 
that reminds one of Nedim [q.v.], in others a 
pessimistic, and at times philosophising, vein calling 
to mind Nabi [¢.z. ]. Thus first and foremost, Na’ili is 
considered a poet of ghazels. 

His sharkis have a special importance in that they 
are the first poems of this genre and in that he wrote 
them in a very simple language (with passages such as 
biziimle yar séyleshmez, ‘‘the beloved does not speak with 
us’) that is totally different from the elaborate 
language of his other poems. 7 

Bibliography: Rida, Tedhkire, ‘Asim, Dheyl-i 

Zibdet el-esh‘ar, Gufti, Teshrifat el-shu‘ara?, Mudjib, 
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443-5; Mistedjabi-zade ‘Ismet, Na*li-yt Kadim, 
Istanbul 1318; idem, Naili-yi Kadim, in Khazine-yi 
fiinin, ii (1312), 320-3, 326-9 (Esldf, no. 76); 
Muallim Nadji, sami, Istanbul 1308, 312-3; 
Hammer-Purgstall, GOD, iii, 467-9; Gibb, HOP, 
iii, 304-11; Th. Menzel, in EI’, s.v. Nault; H. 

Ipekten, in A, s.v. N@ili; A. Golpmarh, N@ili-i 

Kadim, Istanbul 1953, I. Kutluk, N@lf-: Kadim, 

hayatt ve eserleri, Istanbul 1962; idem, Né%li-i 
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Unpublished theses: H. Kayi, N@ili-i Kadim 

divaninin edition critique’t (tenkitli nesri) (Istanbul 

1941-2, Turkiyat Ens., T 143); M. Mer- 

zifonluoglu, Na uli-i Kadim ve gazellerinin tetkiki 
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(E.G. Ampros) 

NASIM at-DIN of Temesvar, Timisoara, Ott. 
Timishwar, Timfsywari aL-HApypy IsraHim (1107/ 
1695-?), Ottoman author, with the penname 
(takhallus [g.v.}) Na‘im(7). 

Born in Timishwar [q.v.] as an offspring of a typical 
borderer family, he left his native town after the 
Habsburg conquest of 1716 and spent his further life 
in the service of high dignitaries (Muhsin-zade ‘Abd 
Allah Pasha, Ghazi al-Hadjdj Husayn Pasha, Na’ili 
SAbd Allah Pasha) as diwdn katibi. Works: (1) 
Hadikati ’l-shitheda”, finished in 1157/1744, but enlarg- 
ed by an appendix (dhay/) of 1178/1764, is of a mixed 
character, containing a compilation of Kur?anic 
verses and traditions concerning the topics of djihad, 
ghaza, shahada [q.vv.], etc., illustrated by examples 
from the biographical literature on the Prophet and 
his Companions or from hagiographical sources, 
sometimes also from the local oral tradition of the 
Hungarian borderland; a survey of Ottoman history 
1094-1157/1682-1744, based on Mehmed Rashid’s 
[q.v.] chronicle, but enlarged by references to 
historical events, based on eyewitnesses or on his own 
experience; biographical data on _ his chiefs; 
autobiographical notices; popular songs (tirki (q.v.]) 
of folk-minstrels (‘ashtk [q.v.]) like Gewheri [q.v.] 
(elegy on the death of one of the author’s ancestors, 
Ahmed Agha of Eger) and Derwish ‘Ashik Hasan 
(songs on the fall of Buda 1686 and Belgrade 1688 and 
the siege of Temeshwar 1688-90); poems of his own; 
etc. (2) Pend-name, finished in 1182/1768, a short 
didactic mathnawi [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Hammer-Purgstall, GOR, vii, p. 

vi; ix, 208; Bosna ve Hersek wilayeti salnamesi, vii, 

Saray Bosna 1306/1889, 40-56; Babinger, 279-80; 

A.S. Levend, Gazavat-nameler ve Mihaloglu Ali Bey’in 

Gazavat-namesi, Ankara 1956, 149-51; Turkiye yaz- 

malan toplu katalogu, xxxiv/1, Ankara 1981, 111. 

nee. (M. Ko6uBacnu) 

NA‘SIMA (1065-1128/1655-1716) Ottoman his- 
torian. 

Mustafa Na‘im, known by the makhlas Na‘ima, was 
born in Aleppo, probably in 1065/1655, the son of a 
Janissary commander. As a young man he entered, 
ca, 1100/1688-9, the palace corps of balfadjilar {q.v.] in 
Istanbul and received a thorough scribal education, 
developing particular interests in literature, history 
and astrology. He may also have attended classes at 
the Beyazid mosque. Graduating from the baltadji 


corps, he was apprenticed to the katibs of the diwan-i 
hiimayin, and appointed secretary to Kalaylikoz 
Ahmed Pasha, also a former baltadji. He remained a 
member of the diwdn-i hiimayin katibleri for the 
remainder of his career, serving in various 
administrative posts. 

Sometime around 1110/1698-9, Na‘ima was com- 
missioned by the Grand Vizier ‘Amiudja-zade Husayn 
[Koprilt] Pasha [g.v.] to complete the Ottoman 
history left in draft form by the miiderris Sharih al- 
Menarzade Ahmed Efendi (d. 1067/1657 (Na‘ima, 
Tarikh, i, Istanbul 1281/1864, 10-11). His principal 
remuneration at this period was a daily wage of 120 
akce drawn upon the Istanbul customs revenues; this 
was augmented in the usual way by ad hoc gifts from 
the Grand Vizier as sections of the history were 
presented to him. Na‘ima’s work on the history had 
probably ceased by the time of his appointment in 
mid-1116/late 1704 to the post of Anadolu muhasebedjisi, 
with the principal scribal rank of kh’adjegan [g.v.] 
(Djemaleddin, ‘Othmanii ta>rikh ve mtiwerrikhleri (Ayine- 
yi zurefa), Istanbul 1314/1896, 43). 

Thereafter Na‘ima’s career fluctuated. In 1118- 
9/1706-7 he was exiled from Istanbul by the Grand 
Vizier Corlulu ‘Alt Pasha {9.v.} (Ahmed Refik 
[Alunay], Menfada Na“imd Efendi, in TTEM, v (1931), 
52-5), probably because some of his astrological 
forecasts had offended certain powerful individuals. 
After his return he held simultaneously the posts of 
teshrifatdji and kalyonlar defterdari, and in 1124/1712 was 
again promoted to be Anadolu muhasebedjisi. While still 
high in the favour of the Grand Vizier Damad ‘Ali 
Pasha [q.v.], he was appointed defter emini [q.v.] 
(1125/1713) and shortly thereafter bash muhdsebedjtst. 
However, rumours, spread maliciously, of his opposi- 
tion to the same Grand Vizier’s Morea campaign of 
1714-15, resulted in temporary demotion to the post 
of silahdar katibi (Safar 1127/March 1715). Restored 
for a third term as Anadolu muhasebedjisi in mid- 
1127/June 1715, he was finally demoted later that 
year to the post of provincial defter emini for the Morea, 
where he remained. Na‘ima died at Patras in 
1128/1716, and was buried there. (The fullest original 
sources for Na‘ima’s life are: Salim, Tedhkire, Istanbul 
1315/1897, 681-2; Shehri-zade Sa‘id, Newpeyda, 
Istanbul University Library ms. TY 3291, fols. 21a- 
22b, quoted in (Tayyar-zade) ‘Ata, Tarikh, iii, Istan- 
bul 1293/1876, 36-40; and the information given at 
various points by Na‘ima in the Ta°rikh, for which see 
L.V. Thomas (ed. N. Itzkowitz), A study of Naima, 
New York 1972, passim.). 

Na‘ima’s reputation as a leading Ottoman 
historian rests upon his Rawdat al-Husayn fi khuldsat 
akhbar al-khafikayn, dedicated to ‘Amidja-zade 
Husayn Pasha, terminated ca. 1704, and known 
generally as Tarikh-i Na‘ima. The work is a compila- 
tion in largely traditional, annalistic format, covering 
1000-70/1591-1660, and including the by then 
customary obituaries of significant individuals. It con- 
tains almost all of Sharih al-Menarzade’s chronicle 
and was strongly influenced by the Fedhleke of Katib 
Celebi [9.v.}. Both independently and also through 
these two principal sources, the Ta*rikh-1 Na&mda draws 
upon most of the major Ottoman histories of the late 
16th and the 17th centuries, including those of Hasan 
Beg-zade, ‘Ali, Petewi, Wedjihi, and Kara 
Celebizade ‘Abd Ul-‘Aziz, as well as many other 
lesser-known writers and some oral informants. 
Na‘ima’s own comments and assessments appear 
regularly, particularly with regard to significant issues 
and where his sources conflict. A substantial introduc- 
tion, setting out Na‘ima’s views on history and 
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government, bears similarities to the 17th-century 
reform memoranda, or Ja? that literature, but 
acknowledges particularly the influence of Katib 
Gelebi’s Diistar al-‘amel, and Ibn Khaldiin’s theory of 
the rise and decline of states (Thomas, A study of 
Naima, 68-83; C. Fleischer, Royal authority, dynastic 
cyclism, and “‘Ibn Khaldunism’’ in sixteenth-century 
Ottoman letters, in Journal of Asian and African Studies, 
xvii/3-4 [1983], 199-203). 

Na‘ima’s aim was to produce a reliable and 
accurate history, written in a graceful yet accessible 
prose style, which would be a source both of informa- 
tion and of instruction for Ottoman statesmen. A 
widely-read and highly-regarded history, the Ta*rikh-i 
Na‘ima was one of the first Ottoman printed works, 
being published in two volumes by {brahim Mitefer- 
rika [g.v.] in 1147/1733 (the first volume of which was 
reprinted in Istanbul in 1259/1843). Second and third 
editions, each in six volumes, were published in Istan- 
bul in 1280/1863-4 and 1281-3/1864-6 (on the mss., 
editions, and partial translations, see Babinger, 246; 
Istanbul kiitiiphaneleri tarih-cografya yazmalant katalogu, ii, 
Istanbul 1945, 200-7; M. Miimir Aktepe, Naima 
Tarihi’nin yazma niishalart hakkinda, in TD, i/1 [1949], 
35-52). 

Na‘im also collected material for a continuation of 
the history to 1110/1698-9, but his drafts appear not 
to have survived. A daybook of contemporary events 
apparently kept by him during at least the Grand 
Vizierate of ‘Amiidja-zade Husayn Pasha (1109- 
14/1697-1702), and perhaps for almost a decade 
beforehand, served as a source for the historian 
Rashid (Ta*rikh-i Rashid, Istanbul 1282/1865, 449 ff.). 
Na‘ima’s only published writing on contemporary 
affairs is an account of the Edime wak‘asi and the 
deposition of Mustafa II [g.v.] in 1115/1703, which 
was printed as an appendix to the Tarikh. 

Although Na‘ima is traditionally regarded as the 
first Ottoman official historian, or wekayi‘-niiwis (later 
wak‘a-ntiwis [g.v.]), he does not refer to himself 
specifically as such, and it is doubtful whether either 
the title or the post were formally instituted until 
Rashid was appointed, in 1126/1714, to continue 
Na‘ima’s work (Thomas, A study of Naima, 36-42; 
Bekir Kiitiikoglu, A, art. Vekayi-nivis). 

Bibliography: For an extensive list of primary 
and secondary sources, see the bibl. to M. Cavid 

Baysun, [A, art. Naima, upon which the present 

article draws heavily. (CHristins WooDHEAD) 

NA°IN, NAyin, a small town (lat. 53° 05’ E., long. 
32° 52’ N., altitude 1,408 m/4.620 feet) on the south- 
western edge of the Great Desert of central Persia and 
on the road connecting Yazd with Isfahan and Kum. 
The town seems to have a pre-Islamic history, but 
nothing is known of this. The mediaeval Islamic 
geographers place it in the sardsir or cooler upland 
regions and describe it as administratively within Fars 
(al-Istakhri) but as dependent on either Yazd or 
Isfahan. According to Mustawfi, Nuzha, 69, tr. 77, its 
citadel (whose ruins are still visible) had walls of 4,000 
paces in circumference. The geographers also men- 
tion silver mines in the adjacent mountains, and in 
Safawid times a fine kaolin clay of the Na’in region 
was used for making porcelain at Kashan (see H.E. 
Wulff, The traditional crafts of Persia, Cambridge, Mass. 
1966, 149); today, Na’in is a notable centre for 
carpet-weaving. 

Na’in is notable for its ancient Friday mosque, 
dating back to the 4th/10th century (ca. 349/960), con- 
taining a fine early 8th/14th century minbar; see S. 
Flury, La mosquée de Nayin, in Syria, xi (1930)m 43-58, 
and M.B. Smith, The wood Minbar in the Masdjid-i 


DyamiS, Nain, in Ars Islamica, v (1938), 21-8, with an 
Epigraphical notice by P. Wittek at 33-5. The modern 
town of Nain is the chef-lieu of a shahrastan or district 
of the same name in the province of Isfahan; 
agriculture there was until recently by kandts. The 
town had a population in ca. 1960 of 6,235. 
Bibliography: Hudid al-“alam, tr. 129 = § 29.31; 

Le Strange, Lands, 207, 285; Schwarz, Iran, 12, 21, 

659; Razmara, Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Iran, x, 

193-4. _ (C.E. BoswortH) 

NA?INI, MirzA MupammMap Husayn GuHarawi 
(1277-1355/1860-1936), a prominent Shi‘i religious 
leader, an active supporter of the Persian con- 
stitutional revolution of 1324/1906, and a noted 
constitutionalist ideologue. He was born into a 
religiously distinguished family of Nain [q.v.] where 
his father, Hadjdji Mirza ‘Abd al-Rahim, and his 
grandfather, Hadjdj1 Mirza Muhammad Sa‘id, both 
in turn held the title of Shaykh al-Islam. He received his 
primary education in Nain; and then, in 1294/1877, 
he moved to Isfahan, pursuing his studies in usil al- 
fikh (fundamentals of Islamic law), Islamic philosophy 
and theology under the then noted teachers including 
Hadjdjt Shaykh Muhammad Bakir Isfahani (d. 
1301/1883) and the latter’s son, Shaykh Muhammad 
Taki Isfahani, known as Aka Nadjafi (q.v. | (for his life 
and activities, see Abdul-Hadi Hairi, art. Aga Najaf, 
in Er). Naini migrated to ‘Irak in 1303/1885, and 
after a short stay in Nadjaf he went to Samarra? where 
the then greatest mardja‘-i taklid [q.v.] of the Shi‘a, 
Mirza Muhammad Hasan Shirazi (d. 1313/1895), 
was residing. 

While there for eleven years, Na*ini continued his 
Islamic studies under Shirazi and other mudjtahids 
such as Sayyid Isma‘il Sadr and Sayyid Muhammad 
Fisharaki Isfahani. Owing to the fact that Naini was 
associated with Shirazi also as a secretary, it is possi- 
ble that he was involved in the widespread campaign 
led by Shirazi against the tobacco concession of 
1308/1890 signed by the then ruler of Persia, Nasir al- 
Din Shah (see, inter alia, Ibrahim Taymiiri, Karardad-i 
1890 Régié: tahrim-t tanbaki awwalin mukawamat-i manfi 
dar Iran, Tehran 1949). After Shirazi’s death, Na?ini 
moved to Karbala and then, in 1316/1898, to Nadjaf 
where he became one of the special companions of 
Khurasani [g.v.] who, after Shirazi became a great 
mardja‘-i taklid and the leading figure in the Persian 
constitutional revolution (Hairi, art. Akiund Molla 
Mohammad-Kazem Korasani, in ElIr). 

It was in association with Khurasani that Na?ini 
began his constitutionalist activities, which included 
the writing of his celebrated book, Tanbih al-umma wa- 
tanzith al-milla (‘The admonition and refinement of 
the people’) (Nadjaf 1327/1909). In this, which 
proved to be very precise, systematic, coherent and 
fairly comprehensive, Naini as a leading Jthna? ‘ashart 
Shi‘T mudjtahid argued that constitutionalism, despite 
its being a Western idea, was in harmony with 
Shi‘ism. As a matter of fact, Na?ini’s argument in 
favour of constitutionalism, and particularly the Per- 
sian constitutional revolution, was a response directed 
against the position of the anti-constitutionalist groups 
led by a prominent Shii mudjtahid of Tehran, Shaykh 
Fadl Allah Nari (1258-1327/1842-1909 [g.v.]). 

Nari had declared that constitutionalism would 
destroy the Islamic beliefs and practices and would 
lead Islam to ruin, and called the Persian constitu- 
tional law ‘‘the book of errors’’ (daldlat-nama). Mean- 
while, in 1326/1908, the then despotic Kadjar ruler, 
Muhammad ‘Ali Shah (reigned 1325-7/1907-09 
[¢.2.]), bombarded parliament, punished the constitu- 
tionalists and abrogated the new constitutional 
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régime. It was in reference to these developments that 
Nari strongly supported the Shah as ‘‘the just King”’ 
and ‘‘the King of Islam’’, and thus prayed to God for 
him: ‘‘Do corroborate our king and his army; eter- 
nalise his life; immortalise his kingship and rule’. 
(Hairi, Shaykh Fadl ‘Allah Niti’s refutation of the idea of 
constitutionalism, in MES, xiii [1977], 327-39). 

In refuting the position of the anti-constitutionalists 
in general and that of Nari in particular, Naini 
argued that in the absence of the Twelfth Jmam whose 
rule, according to the Twelver Shi‘a, is just, ideal and 
perfect, the Persians may establish either a despotic or 
a constitutional form of government. Despotism 
imposes tyranny and oppression, and involves all 
types of evils and lawlessness, whereas constitu- 
tionalism brings law, benevolence, and justice. It 
goes, therefore, without saying that under the then 
circumstances one’s obvious religious and national 
duty was to overthrow the despotic rule of the Kadjars 
[¢.v.] and to establish a constitutional form of govern- 
ment which may be at the same time not in contrast 
to Islam (Abdul-Hadi Hairi, Shitism and constitu- 
tionalism in Iran: a study of the role played by the Persian 
residents of Iraq in Iranian politics, Leiden 1977). 

To ensure harmony between Islam and the Persian 
constitution, Na?ini, of course, fully endorsed the 
second article of the supplementary fundamental law 
which ruled: ‘‘...there shall at all times exist [in 
Parliament] a committee composed of not less than 
five mujlahids...so that they may...reject and repu- 
diate, wholly or in part, any such proposal which is at 
variance with the sacred law of Islam’’ (E.G. Browne, 
The Persian revolution of 1905-1909, Cambridge 1910, 
372-3). Naini, however, dissociated himself from 
every constitutionalist activity because the Anglo- 
Russian meddling in Persia was overwhelming and 
the deviation of the Persian political system from con- 
stitutionalism was obvious, so that Na’ini is said to 
have collected copies of his book on constitutionalism 
and thrown them in the Tigris River (personal inter- 
view with Na’ini’s son in 1970). 

In 1339/1920, Na?int and other ShiT ‘ulama? of 
“Irak participated in the ‘Iraki uprising of that time 
and opposed British mandatary rule in that country. 
This resulted in their exile to Kum, where Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Karim Ha?iri (g.v.] had just founded the cir- 
cle for religious studies (hawda-yi “ilmiyya). Soon, how- 
ever, Naini and other banished ‘ulama? returned to 
‘Irak after signing statements in which they commit- 
ted themselves not to interfere in ‘Eraki politics (Ali 
al-Wardi, Lamahat idjtima‘iyya fi ta°rikh al-Irak al- 
hadith, Baghdad 1976, vi, 261-2). From then on, no 
open political activities by Naini in the form of 
opposition to the rulers either of Persia or of “Irak are 
heard of. Rather, he had friendly relations with Rida 
Shah and the ‘Irakr kings Faysal and Ghazi (Hairi, 
Shiism, 149-9; Muhammad Muhsin Shaykh Agha 
Buzurg, Tabakat a‘lam al-Shi‘a, Nadjaf 1954, i, 595). 
Instead, he concentrated upon teaching fikh and usual 
al-fikh for the rest of his life, through which he trained 
some of the subsequent ShiT mardja‘-i taklid such as 
Hadjdjt Sayyid Abu ’I-Kasim Khu?i who until his 
death in 1992 lived in ‘Irak. 

Bibliography: The only book devoted entirely to 
Na@’ini’s political life and thought written in any 
Western language is Hairi’s Shi‘ism. In addition to 
the works cited in the article, see Sayyid Muhsin 
Amin al-‘Amilt, Adan al-Shi‘a, Beirut 1960, xliv, 
258, no. 2012; Muhammad Hadi Amini, Mu‘djam 
nidjal al-fikr wa ’l-adab fi al-Nadjaf khilal alf ‘am, 
Nadjaf 1964, 435; Sayyid ‘Abd al-Hudjdjat 
Balaghi, Ansab-1 khandanha-yi_ mardum-i Nain: 


madinat al-‘urafa? wa kitab-i shatrand; al-‘urafa?, 

Tehran 1949, 51-3; idem, Kitdb-i farhang-i Nain, 

Tehran 1949, 101-2; idem, Tarikh-i Na@?in, Tehran 

1949, 188-9; Muhammad Husayn Hirz al-Din, 

MaGrif al-ridjal fi taradjim al-‘ulama? wa ’l-udaba?, 

Nadjaf 1964, i, 46-9, 284-8; Vanessa Martin, Islam 

and modernism: the Iranian Revolution of 1906, London 

1989; Mantéihr Khudayar Muhibbi, Pishwayan-1 

madhhab-i Shi ‘a, in Wahid, iv, no. 11 (1967), 994-5; 

Muhammad ‘Ali Mudarris, Rayhdnat al-adab fi 

taragyim al-ma‘rufin bi ’l-kunya aw al-lakab, Tabriz 

n.d., vi, 127; Sayyid Muhammad Mahdi al- 

Misawi Isfahani al-Kazimi, Ahsan al-wadi‘a ft 

taradjim mashahir mudjtahid al-Shi‘a, Nadjaf 1968, 

254; Mahdi Na?ini, Sharh-i zindigdni-yi marhum-t dyat 

Allah Naini ala Allah makamahi, in Na?in-i bidar (29 

April 1955), 1-2; SAl7 Naki al-Nakawi, Ayat Allah al- 

N@ ini wa-mawkifuhi al-“tlmi bayn al-(@ifa, in al- 

Ridwan, ii, no. 8 (1936), 18-20; Fereshteh M. 

Nouraie, The constitutional ideas of a Shiite Mujtahid: 

Muhammad Husayn Naini, in Iranian Studies (1975), 

234-47; Huma Ridwani (ed.), Lawayth-i Aka Shaykh 

Fadl Allah Nari, Tehran 1983. 

(Asput-Hapr Hair) 

NAITIAS or Na?’itas, originally Nawats, meaning 
seamen, is a regional Indian term applied to 
Muslims of Araband Persian descent whosettl- 
ed on the coast of Konkan (the coastal plain of 
Maharashtra state; hence they are also known as 
Konkani Muslims) and in Kanara (region along the 
Malabar [¢.v.] coast of the Arabian Sea in what is now 
western Karnataka state; see K.B. Faridi, Gazetteer of 
the Bombay Presidency, ix, pt. 2, Gujarat population, 
Musalmans and Parsis, Bombay 1899, 14-15). They are 
the descendants of the earliest Muslim trading com- 
munities on the western coast of India. Flourishing 
maritime trade with India during the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate provided Muslim merchants with new op- 
portunities, and the Muslim population of Konkan 
and Kanara was augmented by adventurers and 
political refugees. The Arab historian al-Mas‘idi, 
who visited Saymir (the ancient port Chaul, south of 
Bombay) in 304/916-17, found 10,000 Muslims living 
there, many having migrated from Basra, Baghdad, 
Siraf, ‘Um4n and other places; while others were 
descended from earlier Muslim settlers who had inter- 
married with the indigenous population (Murud), ii, 
85-6 = § 515). The Muslim community enjoyed a 
measure of internal autonomy; they were allowed to 
build mosques and appointed a Addi to decide their 
disputes. Ibn Battiita, who visited the western coast in 
the middle of the 8th/14th century and met several 
religious leaders of the Naitias, has left a vivid des- 
cription of them. He states that they were pious, 
devout, and followed the Shafi‘! madhhab. They were 
engaged in maritime trade and were powerful at sea 
and were able to fight naval battles. In the city of 
Hinawr (also spelled Hannaur and Honavar, situated 
on the coast of Malabar), which was ruled by Sultan 
Djamal al-Din Muhammad, there were thirteen 
schools (maktab) for girls and twenty-three for boys 
(Ibn Battuta, iv, 66). Measured by the number of its 
schools, the Muslim community of Hinawr must have 
been very large. 

In what is now the city of Bombay, the Naitias first 
settled on Mahim {¢.v.], the northernmost of the 
seven original islands, which was a military outpost of 
the sultans of Gudjarat (1407-1534) and an important 
trading centre. In 1534, the islands of Bombay were 
taken over by the Portuguese, which led to a large 
migration of Naitias from the mainland of Konkan in- 
to Bombay, where they established a sizeable colony 
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(S. Edwardes, Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Bom- 
bay 1909, ii, 23-4, 34-5). As the city grew from a 
settlement of rock and swamp to the proud position of 
the commercial metropolis of India under the British, 
the Naitias became the most influential Muslims in 
the city and retained that powerful position until the 
19th century, when other Muslim trading com- 
munities started migrating into Bombay. They speak 
a dialect of Marathi [g.v.] called Konkani (spoken in 
coastal Maharashtra south of Bombay, in Goa and on 
the Mysore coast). Some members of the community 
have played an active role in politics of both 
Maharashtra and Karnataka states and have served in 
the Congress Party ministries. 

Ala? al-Din b. Ahmad Maha?imi (d. 835/1431-2), 
who is buried in Mahim and who belonged to this 
community, is considered to have been the greatest 
exponent of Ibn al-‘Arabi in India. He also wrote 
several commentaries on Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi’s 
‘Awarif al-ma‘arif, and a commentary on the Kur?an 
entitled Tabsir al-rahman wa-taysir al-mannan (Dibli 
1286/1869-70; see Maharashtra State Gazetteers. Language 
and literature, Bombay 1971, 457; his name is given as 
Ali al-Mahaymi). 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited in the 
text, see Nawwab ‘Aziz Djang Bahadur, Ta°rikh al- 
Nawait, Haydarabad 1922; S. Edwardes, The rise of 
Bombay, Bombay 1902, 60; H. M. Elliot and J. 
Dowson, History of India as told by its own historians, 
London 1867-72, i, 77, 85-6, ii, 85; Farishta, 
Tarikh-i Farishta, tr. J. Briggs, Rise of Mohammedan 
power in India, Calcutta 1910, ii, 370; M. Lombard, 
L’Islam dans sa premiere grandeur, Paris 1971, 222; 
Eng. tr. Joan Spencer, The Golden age of Islam, 


Amsterdam 1975, 221; Satish Misra, The rise of” 


Muslim power in Gujarat, London 1963, 193-5. Some 

of the information given is derived from personal 

interviews. (I. Poonawa.a) 

NAKA (a.), a term connected with nukawad, a 
generic noun denoting alkaline plants utilised for 
washing linen and whitening cloths. These are plants 
which grow stems without any leaves; as soon as they 
dry up, they become white. They give linen a dazzling 
white colouring. 

By analogy, the term denotes also a “‘rite of 
reconciliation’’ which was used in the Hidjaz and 
which was used for righting injuries. This was done in 
the following manner: The party causing the offence 
stops on the threshhold of the aggrieved party, 
holding a knife in each hand, and says: al-naka nakana 
wa ‘l-naké nakiyyu ’l-ridjal alladhi kamana ‘“May (the rite 
of) naka whiten us! The naka is the whitest of men who 
will have covered us’’. After having pronounced this 
formula, the offender’s face became white. The 
aggrieved person had then to appear at the door and 
cover the supplicant’s hand with a simada (a cloth used 
for covering the head underneath the turban). Then 
he would kill a sheep and celebrate the reconciliation 
(cf. W. Robertson Smith, in Jnal. of Philology, xiv 
[1886], 126). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
a (T. Fanp) 

NAKA’ID (a.) ‘contradicting poems, 
flytings’’, pl. of nakida (from the verb nakada ‘‘to 
destroy, undo, rebut, oppose’’), synonymous with 
munakadat (from the verbal form III nakada): a form of 
poetic duelling in which tribal or personal insults are 
exchanged in poems, usually coming in pairs, 
employing the same metre and rhyme. It is thus part 
of invective poetry or hidja? [g.v.]. Such duels were an 
established form in pre-Islamic times, and had their 
origin in the slanging-matches between members of 


different clans or tribes which took the place of, or 
formed the preliminaries for, a fracas or battle. 
Originally, the term may have referred to the ‘‘undo- 
ing’’ of the magical power of invective verse. 

The genre reached its apogee in the Umayyad 
period with the naka*d of al-Akhtal, Djarir and al- 
Farazdak [g.vv.], which were popular with rulers and 
common people, and remained so with philologists 
and critics on account of their highly entertaining con- 
tent and their poetic and linguistic skill. Sometimes 
the poems are short and monothematic; but very often 
they are long poems in fasida form, with a peculiar 
juxtaposition of different themes: amatory, vaunting 
and invective verse. They are rich in historical, 
political and social allusions, but on the whole their 
political significance is second to their role as enter- 
tainment. This they provide by means of funny 
descriptions, powerful imagery, grotesque exaggera- 
tions and gross obscenities; expressed in a variety of 
dictions ranging from the high-flown and stately to the 
simple near-colloquial. The ‘‘rebutting’’ implied by 
the term nakida does not consist in a point-by-point 
refutation of the opponent’s poem. Rather than 
defending himself against slander and abuse, the 
replying poet attacks in his turn. Often a number of 
the rhyme words of the first poem re-appear in the 
second, but this is not done systematically. The most 
famous series of naka*id in Arabic literature, those of 
Djarir and al-Farazdak (both of the same tribe, 
Tamim), were made in the course of some forty years. 
They show little development and revel in the 
reiterated description of shameful incidents and char- 
acteristics. This static character has been called 
“perhaps the gravest artistic fault’? of the genre 
(Salma Jayyusi, in Arabic literature to the end of the 
Umayyad period (= The Cambridge history of Arabic 
literature, i), Cambridge 1983, 411). 

Among the examples from subsequent periods one 
could mention Naka?id Ibn al-Mu‘tazz wa-Tamim Ibn al- 
Mu‘izz (ed. Ahmad Sayyid Muhammad, 2nd ed. 
Cairo 1981). Sometimes the term nakida is used for 
what is more properly termed a mu‘Grada {q.v.}, sc. a 
poem with the same metre and rhyme as another, 
made by way of emulation or in order to surpass, 
without the invective element (see e.g., the first 
volume of the Diwdn of Abii Nuwas [q.v.], ed. E. 
Wagner, Wiesbaden 1958, 24-105). The old tribal 
poetic duelling survived, with little changes, into 
modern times: Saad Abdullah Sowayan, Nabafi poetry: 
the oral poetry of Arabia (Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1985), 142-4, describes the riddtyyth in which two poets 
alternately improvise a few lines with the same metre 
and rhyme. 

Bibliography: In addition to the titles mentioned in 
the text, and the relevant titles in the articles on the 
poets mentioned above and in the article HrpjA? by 
Ch. Pellat, see also Ahmad al-Shayib, Ta’rikh al- 
nak@id fi ‘l-shir al-‘arabi, Cairo 1946; Mahmid 
Ghinnawi al-Zuhayri, Naka*id Djarir wa ’l-Farazdak: 
dirasa adabiyya, Baghdad 1954. For a list of ancient 
compilations and commentaries of naka id, see 
Sezgin, GAS, ii, Leiden 1975, 62-3. 

(G.J.H. van GELDER) 

AL-NAKB (in Bedouin pronunciation, Nagb), the 
Negev desert of southern Palestine, in what is now 
the State of Israel. It stretches from the coastal plains 
of Madjdal and the southern Hebron hills down to the 
Gulf of ‘Akaba [g.v.]. The name Negev is originally 
Hebrew, meaning ‘‘the dry land’, and is mentioned 
several times in Genesis (e.g. xii.9, xiii.1, xx.1, etc.) 
as the place where Abraham often encamped with his 
livestock and where he dug the well eventually called 
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Be’ersheva‘ (Ar. Bir al-Sab‘ [g.v.]). The place-name 
Nagb is not found in Classical Arabic historical or 
geographical literature. After Israel adopted Negev as 
the modern designation for the southern desert of the 
country, the Bedouins resident there Arabicised 
Negev to Nagb, which, meaning ‘‘a mountain pass’”’ 
(Classical nakb), has popularly been thought to derive 
from the famous pass through which the former 
Mecca-bound Egyptian pilgrim caravan descended 
from the central Sinai heights to the head of the Gulf 
of ‘Akaba. 

During the Mamluk and Ottoman periods, Gaza 
(Ghazza [q.v.]) was the centre of administration, at 
the head of which was a ka?imakém or sub-district 
governor. In 1901, the Ottomans built Beersheba, 
which has been the administrative centre of the Negev 
ever since. 

The earliest recorded Bedouin tribe in this area was 
the Bali, who aided the Byzantine emperor Heraclius 
to fight the invading Muslim forces (al-Tabari, i, 
2347, 2392). The Djudham, who aided ‘Amr b. al- 
As to invade Egypt, may also have lived there (al- 
Kalkashandi, Nihaya, 193). The present-day Djubarat 
were there by the 14th century A.D. (al-Kaikashandi, 
al-Bayan, 169) and the Wuhaydat by the 16th century, 
when they expelled the ‘Ayid, that had dominated the 
southern sector for 300 years (al-Djaziri, 461). 
Throughout the ages, the Negev was a refuge for 
Bedouin groups from north-west Arabia fleeing from 
vengeance or drought, who appended themselves to 
local tribes and confederations, some eventually grow- 
ing and gaining tribal independence, such as the 
‘Ukba tribe and the Zullam confederation. 

The major contemporary Bedouin confederations 
in the Negev, the Tiyaha and the Tarabin, originally 
came there with the invading army of Bonaparte, in 
1799, driving the dominant Wuhaydat confederation 
north. They were subsequently joined by the 
‘Azazna. Throughout the 19th century, these con- 
federations fought each other over territory and, 
internally, over leadership, the al-CAtawna and the 
Huzayyil contending to head the Tiyaha, and the al- 
Safi and Abi Sitta vying within the Tarabin. These 
wars continued until 1890, when the final tribal 
borders were set. 

During the Arab-Israeli War of 1948, most of the 
Bedouin population fled the Negev to neighbouring 
countries, only 13,000 out of 65,000 remaining; but 
by 1990, the Bedouin population was again put at 
65,000, almost all of whom had become sedentary. 
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NAKD (a.), the portion of the dowry handed over 
at the conclusion of a marriage, see MAHR. In modern 
Arabic, it has the sense of ‘‘money’’, see sIKKA. 

NAKD at-MITHAK (a.), denotes the act of 
violating a religious covenant (‘ahd or mithak), occa- 
sionally used in Shi‘ism and, more commonly, 
Baha?ism [g.v.], where the standard English term is 
““covenant-breaking’’. The terms ‘ahd and mithak are 
Kur’anic (II, 27, 63, 83; III, 81; VIII, 56; XIII, 20, 


25; XVI, 91, etc.), where they refer to God’s general 
covenant with men or His prophets, or to specific 
covenants, such as that with the Banu Isra°il [see 
MITHAK]. In Shi‘T tradition, the Prophet entered into 
a specific mithak concerning the succession of ‘AIt. 
Each Imam in turn enters into a covenant concerning 
his successor, who must be appointed in his lifetime 
by means of an explicit declaration (nass). The 
imamate itself is ‘‘a known covenant (‘“ahd) on the part 
of God to named individuals’’ (al-Kulayni, ii, 54:3). 
(For other uses, see al-Ahsa’y, ii, 15, 39-40, 41, 42). 

In Baha?ism, the terms are generally used of two 
covenants: that of God with men concerning His suc- 
cessive prophets and that of each prophet or wasi con- 
cerning his successor. In the latter sense, loyalty to the 
covenant and, more specifically, the individual 
appointed by it (the markaz al-mithak) constitutes a cen- 
tral motif in Baha'i doctrine. 

The Baha’i covenant system closely resembles that 
of Shi‘ism. Mirza Husayn ‘Ali Baha? Allah appointed 
his eldest son ‘Abbas (‘Abd al-Baha’) as his wa;i; 
‘Abbas in turn appointed a grandson, Shoghi Effendi, 
as the first of a succession of ‘‘Guardians’’ (wali-yi amr 
Allah); Shoghi died childless, and authority passed six 
years later to an elected body, the bayt al-‘adl al-a‘zam 
(Universal House of Justice). 

The punishment for challenging the authority of the 
central figure or body is wholesale excommunication. 
Numerous individuals and small groups have been 
expelled from the body of the movement, but no 
important sects have yet developed. In the absence of 
an explicit law of apostasy, the precise compass of nakd 
al-mithak has yet to be determined. In Western Bahai 
writing, the Shi‘ origins of the covenant motif are 
routinely ignored and the system treated as though it 
is unique. 

Bibliography: Muhammad b. Ya‘kib al- 
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aL-NAKHA‘I, IBRAHIM B. Yazip, at-Kuri, 

Aso ‘IMRAN, a Successor (Tabi%), Kifan tradi- 
tionist and lawyer, who enjoyed a certain fame, b. 
ca. 50/670, d. ca. 96/717. His informants were above 
all ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud [g.v.] but also Anas b. Malik 
and ‘A?isha [q. vv.}. He seems to have been part of the 
latter’s circle, and transmitted from her a fair number 
of items concerning in particular the behaviour of 
women and husband-and-wife relations, beginning 
with her own marriage with the Prophet. It is not 
without significance that a number of these items of 
information were critically examined by an Ibn 
Kutayba. 

But it is above all as a jurisconsult that Ibrahim al- 
Nakha‘i played a major réle. He appears to have been 
one of the first great defenders of the use of ray [q.v.], 
personal judgment, whose use he nevertheless only 
envisaged when tied closely to tradition. His teaching 
seems to have strongly influenced, through the in- 
termediacy of pupils like Hammad b. Abr Sulayman, 
various front-rank jurists, above all Hanafi ones, but 
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also those belonging to other law schools, such as Abt 
Yasuf, al-Shaybani, al-Shafift and even Sahnan 
[q.vv.], who accord him quite a large place in their 
works. 
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NAKHAWILA [see aL-MapINa. 3]. 
NAKHCIWAN, Nakuéuwan, the name of a town 

in Transcaucasia which is also the chief town of a 
region of the same name, until the early 19th century 
a largely independent khanate and in former Soviet 
Russian administrative geography part of the Azer- 
baijan SSR but an enclave within the Armenian 
Republic. Both town and region lie to the northwest 
of the great southern bend of the Araxes river, since 
1834 here the frontier between Persia and Russian 
territory. The town of Nakhtiwan is situated in lat. 
39° 12’ N. and long. 45° 24’ E. The region is mostly 
mountainous, with peaks rising up to 12,808 ft./3,904 
m, except for the plains along the Araxes, and is in the 
seismically highly active zone which extends from 
northern Persia into eastern Turkey. 

The town Nafovdva is mentioned in Ptolemy, v., 
ch. 12. The Armenians explain the name of 
Nakhtawan (Nakhtuan) by a popular etymology as 
nakh-idjewan ‘‘(Noah’s) first — stopping-place’’ 
(although the name is apparently compounded with 
awan ‘‘place’’) and locate the town in the province of 
Vaspurakan (cf. Yakut, i, 122), or in that of Siunikh. 
According to Moses of Chorene, i, ch. 30, 
Nakhitewan was in the area peopled by Median 
prisoners (mar) in whom we should see the ancestors 
of the Kurds of this region (cf. al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 
200: nahr al-Akrdd). In the early Arab sources we find 
the form Nashawa, al-Baladhuri, 195, 200; Ibn 
Miskawayh, ii, 148; al-Sam‘ani, 560: Nashawa. In 
the Saldjuk and Mongol period, the predominant 
form is Nakdjuwan (as early as Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
122). 

The town was conquered under ‘Uthm4n by Habib 
b. Maslama. It was rebuilt under Mu‘awiya by ‘Aziz 
b. Hatim. In 87/705 the Arabs hanged a large number 
of Armenian notables, and thereafter the town ac- 
quired a Muslim character. For a short time (about 
900) the power was in the hands of the Bagratuni, but 
the town was reconquered by the Sadjids [g.v.] and 
belonged henceforth to the domain of their vassal, the 
amir of Golthn (Ordubad [q.v.]); cf. Markwart, 
Stidarmenien, Vienna 1930, preface, 79, 93, 99-101, 
115, text, 300, 362, 567. It figures in the wars of the 
Daylami period (Ibn Miskawayh, ii, 148) and in the 
events of the Saldjuik period (cf. Ibn al-Athir, under 
514/1120). 

Nakh¢uwan is more particularly associated with the 
family of Ildegizid Atabegs of Adharbaydjan 
(531-632/1136-1225 [g.v.]), cf. Mirkh”and, Rawdat 
al-safa’, Lucknow 1894, 875-6), whose main centre it 
was, as is shown by the fine buildings: (a) the tomb 
(maghhad) of al-ra*is al-adjall Rukn al-Din Djamal al-Islam 
mukaddam al-masha%kh Yusuf 6. Kathir (?), dated 


557/1162-3; (6) the tomb built by Shams al-Din 
Nusrat al-Islam Ildegiz for the malika Djalal al-Dunya 
wa ’l-Din Mu?mina Khatin (probably his wife, former 
wife of the Saldjuak Tughril II, d. 568/1172-3, see 
Mustawfi, Tarikh-i Guzida, 472); on Ildegiz’s stay at 
Nakhtiwan in 568, cf. Ibn al-Athir, xi, 290; (c) the 
portico (now in ruins) built in 582/1186 by the Atabeg 
Abi Dja‘far Muhammad Pahlawan b. Ildegiz. Some 
localities depending upon Nakhtiwan (Erndjak, etc.) 
were given in fief to the Georgian prince Elikum 
Orbelian by his brother Kizil Arslan. When the 
Kh”arazmshah Djalal al-Din exercised power in 
Adharbaydjan, Nakhéiwan belonged to al-Malika al- 
Djalaliyya, daughter of Muhammad Pahlawan (al- 
Nasawi, ed. Houdas, 76, 266. 300). Under the 
Mongols the town was devastated, as is attested by 
Rubruck who visited it in 1253, ed. 1839, 384, cf. 
Howorth, History of the Mongols, iii, 82. The town suf- 
fered also from the wars between Turkey and Persia 
(under Murad IV); Ewliya Celebi, ii, 240, Tavernier 
(1664), ed. 1713, i, 53-5, and Chardin (1673), ed. 
1711, i, 179, found it in ruins. Nakh¢iwan was only 
rebuilt after 1828 when the khanates of Eriwan and 
Nakhi¢iwan were ceded to Russia. Under the Per- 
sians, Nakhitiwan (with the district of Aza-Djiran = 
Ordubad) was directly under Adjarbaydjan and not 
Eriwan. Kalb ‘Ali Khan of Nakhitiwan was blinded 
by Aka Muhammad, founder of the Kadjar dynasty. 
The last chief of Nakhitiwan before the Russian oc- 
cupation was Karim Khan Kangarli. The nabs ap- 
pointed by the Russians were Ihsan Khan and Shaykh 
‘Ali Beg. The mahalls of the khanate were: 
Nakhi¢iwan, Alindja-éay (Armenian  Erndjak), 
Mawazi-khatiin, Khok, Daralagez, and those of Aza- 
Djiran: Ordabad, Akulis, Dasta, Bilaw and Cinanab. 
Among the dependencies of Nakhtiwan, Djulfa (since 
1828) on the Russian-Persian frontier is very well 
known (Armenian Djuta) with the ruins of the old 
town and of an old bridge (Zafar-ndma, i, 399; pul-i 
Diya? al-Mulk) and the bridge on the Tabriz-Djulfa 
railway (built in 1906). 

In 1834, after the Russian occupation, the khanate 
(the town and 179 villages) numbered 30,323 in- 
habitants (besides 11,341 inhabitants of Ordubad and 
its 52 villages) (Dubois). In 1896 the town numbered 
7,433 inhabitants (4,512 Muslims and 2,376 Arme- 
nians) and the district (uyezd) 86,878. In 1913 the 
town had 8,946 and the district 121,365. After the 
Russian Revolution of 1917, the greater part of 
Nakhitiwan was in 1924 made into an autonomous 
republic dependent on the Azerbaijan SSR, with an 
area of 2,124 sq. miles/5,500 km”. The town of 
Nakhéiwan, lying on the Yerevan-Baku railway and 
now an industrial centre of some significance, had in 
1970 a population of 33,000, whilst the republic of the 
same name depends largely on irrigated agriculture 
and stock-raising, with some mining, and in 1970 had 
a population of 202,000, mostly Muslim and Azeri 
Turkish-speaking. 

Nakhiéiwan on the Don in the present-day Russian 
Federation is the settkement of Armenian colonists 
founded in 1780 on the Don and is at the present day 
a suburb of Rostov. 
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(V. Minorsky-{C.E. Boswortu]) 

NAKHL (a.), substantive of a collective nature 
(unit. nakhla, pl. nakhil) denoting the date palm 
(Phoenix dactylifera) of the order Palmae, sub-order Cory- 
phineae. In Persian it is nakhl or khurma, in Turkish 
hurma aghadji, in Hebrew tamar and in Tamahak, 
according to the sex, azzay/tazzayt, émellé/tamellalt, 
tadamant. 

This attractive tree with dioecious flowers is proba- 
bly one of the first to be known and exploited by 
mankind in the hot and arid zones of Africa and the 
Orient. The important role which has always been 
played by the date palms and their fruits [see TAMR] 
in the diet of sedentary and nomadic populations of 
these zones is attested, in Arabic, by the rich ter- 
minology devoted to them. Regarding the tree itself, 
each element of its structure is defined by one or 
several terms which, for the most part, have been 
retained in the local dialects. 

After germination of the stone of the date (nawa", 
Tamahak, akebbu, pl. ikebba), there emerges from the 
sand a turion (fasila, sali, wadiyya, Tamahak, alkem) 
which can be transplanted. The young cultivated 
plants (asha”) are arranged in rows to form and 
orchard (sawr, haish). When the stem of each (djidh‘) 
has its crown of young palms within reach of human 
hand, it is known as a ka‘%d (Tam., tegheleft, tesakent) 
and, above the height of a man, it is called rakla, then 
‘aydana. When, after five to six years, it has attained 
its final height, which can be between 15 and 20 m., 
it becomes the basika or Sawana if it is a single isolated 
tree. The date palm planted beside water is called 
kari‘a or mukra‘a. If it leans excessively and is in 
danger of being uprooted, it needs propping up and, 
when supported, it becomes rudjabtyya. In old age, the 
date palm loses its garland of palms and bears no more 
fruit; it becomes desiccated and is then sahiuk or sunbur, 
suitable for felling. The overall mass of foliage (kAus) 
in a cluster consists of some fifty broad leaves serrated 
in pinnate fashion; the leaf or palm (green, shatha, dry 
sa‘af, Tam., takarart) has a firm central stem known as 
diarid which, when stripped of the leaf, is used for vari- 
ous purposes. It is this darid, used in the manner of 
a javelin, which gave its name to the well known 
equestrian sport (see DyJERID and L. Mercier, La 
Chasse, 204-12) which has been so popular in 
Abyssinia, the Near East and Turkey, from the period 
of the Mamliks to the present day, rivalling the game 
of polo [see sawLADJAN] and the ‘‘bouzkachi’’ of the 
Afghans and Mongols. The inflorescence, in spike or 
spadix form (éal‘a, dabba) is enveloped in a bract 
(kinaba, kunndba), the spathe (kafur, kufurra, kathar) 
which opens with the blossoming of the flowers (dahk, 
gharid, ighrid; Tam., aghatit, eherer). Those of the male 
date palm (fubhal and pl. dhukkara) produce pollen 
(Jakah) which, in natural conditions, is transported by 
the wind and honey-gathering insects and deposited in 
the calyx of the female flowers to fertilise them. 
Natural fertilisation (talkih, djibab) is often imperfect, 
being too dependent on chance, and at a very early 
stage humans developed a procedure for artificial 
pollination (adhkar, ta°bir) of female date palms, clim- 


bing the tree and shaking a bundle of male flowers 
over the female flowers to ensure good fertilisation. 
This practice was followed by the Babylonians, 
according to Herodotus, and was later mentioned by 
Aristotle’s pupil, Theophrastus, and by Pliny; it is 
still in use in commercial palmeries. The fertilised 
female date palm is called ma*bur and at its first 
pollination it is described as muhadjdjana. Certain date 
palms can be precocious in producing (daktr, bakir, 
mutahadjdjina) while others bear fruit only in alternate 
years (sanha’). It can also happen, according to the 
atmospheric conditions of the season, that the dates of 
a productive tree fall when they are still green; the tree 
is then described as khadira. 

The attention required by cultivated date palms 
amounts to no more than an annual pruning or 
thinning-out of the foliage (sirdm, djibab, djidad, djiram, 
shimrakh, kita‘) of male trees, when the palms become 
dry; all that is left of these are stumps cut short at the 
base (kirnafa, karab). Shoots growing from the trunk 
are also removed and some are replanted to assure the 
continuity of the palmery. 

The date palm is often cited in the Kur’an (19 men- 
tions) as an example of the beneficence of Divine Pro- 
vidence towards humanity; it is often associated here 
with the vine, the olive, the pomegranate and with 
cereals. Worth recalling is this touching legend evok- 
ing the miracle of the birth of Jesus Christ (stra XIX, 
24-26): the Virgin Mary retires alone beneath a palm- 
tree to give birth to her child and the latter having 
arrived, she laments, driven to despair by her desola- 
tion and loneliness; but the God-child, placed at the 
foot of the tree, is immediately able to speak and 
advises his mother to shake the tree; succulent dates 
fall from it in profusion, while a spring of fresh and 
limpid water emerges from the sand. Refreshed and 
nourished, the Virgin takes heart and, strengthened 
by divine support, she rejoins her kinsfolk with her 
child. 

Besides dates, the date palm provides other useful 
products. In dietary terms, the pith of the young 
trunk or palmite (kathar, diadhab, sidhab, djummar), 
white and of starchy consistency, resembles cheese 
and is a delicacy still much appreciated by gourmets. 
Similarly, when boiled, the outer bounds or ‘‘palm- 
cabbage’’ taste rather like artichoke. The sap rising in 
the trunk may be extracted, providing the drink 
known as ‘‘palm-wine’’ (dagmi); it is obtained either 
by pollarding the tree and surrounding the cut section 
with a receptacle which fills rapidly, or by slashing the 
stem vertically, and collecting the secretions in a man- 
ner similar to the procedure used for the extraction of 
rubber. This very sweet and refreshing liquid has the 
disadvantage of fermenting quite quickly, becoming 
charged with alcohol which renders it intoxicating; as 
such, Muslims must abstain from consuming it. In 
the field of craftsmanship, the dried folioles of the 
palms are collected by the basket-maker (thawwas) 
who weaves them into mats (talil, pl. tilla, tulul, atilla) 
and small baskets for dates (dawkhala, pl. dawakhil). 
The ligneous fibres (kAulb, latif) of the trunk are very 
durable and provide the material for stout cables and 
ropes much used by fishing fleets and coastal trading 
vessel; after carding, this fibre provides excellent 
packing material (disar) for the caulking of ships and 
the stuffing (hashw) of mattresses and cushions, 
especially those of pack-saddles and stools. Finally, for 
the carpenter (nadjdjar), the large trunks, well dried 
and squared, constitute the base material for building 
work in the form of girders, rafters and pillars. 

For the desert populations, the palmeries (hada7%k al- 
nakhl) have always been centres of sedentarisation and 
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civilisation. In Biblical times the date palm was quite 
abundant in Palestine, and Phoenicia or ‘‘land of 
palms’’ owes to it its name, from the Greek gow. 
Theophrastus and Pliny agree in attesting the abun- 
dance of date palms in Judaea, and this is confirmed 
by other historians, Strabo, Pausanias, Tacitus and 
Aulius Gallus. These testimonies explain the 
representation of the date palm on the Roman and 
Hebrew coinage struck in this country, as a symbol of 
prosperity. It is thus that the city of Jericho was 
known as the ‘‘city of palms’’, and Strabo described 
its rich palmery with admiration. Similar evidence is 
to be found in accounts of pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, in various periods, until the 17th century. The 
enclosed valley of the Jordan and the region of the 
Dead Sea also enjoyed this source of nourishment, as 
did the outskirts of Jerusalem, Samaria and Galilee. 
According to the remnants of Egyptian and Assyrian 
monumental decorations, it may be asserted that the 
date palm was to be found in abundance from the Nile 
to the Euphrates. Solomon had built the city of Tad- 
mur (Palmyra) ‘‘city of palms’’ between Damascus 
and the Euphrates; it was destroyed by the Emperor 
Aurelian in 273 A.D. For their part, Muslim 
geographers and travellers of the Middle Ages have 
not neglected to mention in their accounts the great 
palmeries and oases [see wAHA] from the Maghrib to 
‘Irak and Persia. It is necessary only to follow Ibn 
Battita who, in the 8th/14th century, travelled 
throughout the Muslim world, from Morocco to the 
Indies, to have, by means of his valuable Rthla, a vir- 
tually exhaustive list of the great palmeries of the 
period, most of which still exist today. In particular, 
he notes the comparable excellence of the dates of 
Basra and those of Sidjilmasa and Iwalaten, in 
southern Morocco. At the present, the renown of the 
succulent daglat al-nir ‘‘fingers of light’’ of Algeria and 
Tunisia [see BIsKRA; NAFTA], exported to all parts of 
Europe, needs hardly to be stressed. 

The coverage and shade provided by the palmery 
create conditions favourable to animal as well as 
vegetal life. Thus the date palm has its share of 
arboreal guests who use it both as a habitant and a 
source of food. Among these, the most common is the 
Palm Rat or Alexandria Rat (Mus alexandrinus) which, 
as a result of maritime trade, has spread as far as 
Italy. It builds its nest at the top of the tree and, when 
hunted, it blows itself up like a balloon and, conse- 
quently, can drop to the ground without suffering any 
harm [see Fa’R]. It is often confused with the 
Cabbage-Palm Rat (tunba; Tam., akkolen) which in 
fact is a small squirrel (Euxerus erythropos) living on 
dates; its flesh, when pounded, is administered in 
pellet form to camels as a remedy against fits. In the 
Indies, the Cabbage-Palm Squirrel (Scturus palmarum, 
sindjab al-nakhl, djulhum) and the Reddish Rat (Mus 
rufescens) are found in a date palm habitat. In addition 
to these small mammals, a considerable population of 
fruit-eating passerines and wild doves is to be found 
nesting in the clumps of palms. 

In the domain of art [see FANN], with the prohibi- 
tion by Islam of pictorial representation, the date 
palm lost the role of being the favourite decorative 
motif accorded to it in architecture by earlier civilisa- 
tions, Chaldaeo-Assyrian as well as Egyptian. The 
same applies to the symbolic quality of the palm, 
representing victory and joy and carried by all par- 
ticipants in Jewish and Christian religious festivals; 
only Palm Sunday survives as a vestige of this culture. 
In Christianity, currently, the palm, associated with 
laurels, still represents a mark of high distinction 
given as a reward for exceptional services to society 
and it constitutes the crown of religious martyrs. 


In modern botany, the Arabic system of classifica- 
tion applies the term nakhl to a score of other 
palmaceous trees which are to be found from Asia to 
America, through the simple transposition of their 
vernacular names. These species are, for the most 
part, cultivated as elements of arboreal decoration 
(gardens, parks, avenues etc.) and, in each case, nakhi 
is accompanied by a qualificative; thus, the Eleis or 
Oil palm (Elaeis guineensis) is defined as nakhl al-duhn 
and the Wax palm (Ceroxylon) is the nakhi al-sham‘. 
These definitions are, understandably, not to found in 
the writings of the ancient Arab authors who, besides 
the date palm, were familiar only with the Coconut 
palm (Cocos nucifera), known as nardjil ranidj, shu‘sir, 
and the Doum palm (Hyphaene cocetfera or thebaica). On 
rare occasions, al-Mas‘tidi used the expression nakh/ 
al-nardjil for the Coconut palm (Muriidj, §§ 269, 368, 
872); the Doum palm is called dim, khidlaf, khazam, 
wakl. 
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(F. Viré) 

NAKHLA, the name of two valleys on the way 
from Mecca to al-Ta’if, distinguished as Sha’miyya 
(Syrian, northern) and Yamaniya (Yemenite, 
southern). The name is presumably due to an abun- 
dance of palms (nakh/) in the valleys. On a height in 
Syrian Nakhla there was an idol of al-‘Uzza which 
was specially venerated by Kuraysh and Bani 
Kinana. Some regarded the circumambulation of 
al-‘Uzza as an essential for the completion of the hadidi 
to the Ka‘ba. Three Samura trees were closely 
associated with the deity. After the conquest of Mec- 
ca, Muhammad sent Khalid b. al-Walid to cut down 
the trees and destroy the idol. At another point in 
Nakhla there was an idol of Suwa‘. On his way back 
from al-Ta?if shortly before the Hidjra, Muhammad 
halted at Nakhla, and the incident recorded in the 
Kur’4n (LXXII, 1, 2; XLV, 29-32), when djinn 
became believers, is said to have occurred. Nakhla is 
best known as the goal of an expedition in 2 A.H. led 
by ‘Abd Allah b. Djahsh. This was the first occasion 
on which a Muslim killed a pagan and the Muslims 
captured a Meccan caravan. The Muslims violated 
the sacred month of Radjab, but this was condoned by 
a revelation (II, 217). After the battle of Hunayn, 
Muhammad passed through Nakhla al-Yamaniya, 
and a mosque was built there. 

Bibliography: Yakut, iv, 769-70; Ibn al-Kalbi, 
Kitab al-Asnam, Cairo 1924, 17-27, 57; Ibn Hisham, 
55, 281, 423-7, 839, 871; Wakidi, ed. Marsden 
Jones, London 1966, 13-19, 914; Tabani, i, 1273-9; 
Azraki, ed. Wistenfeld, Leipzig 1858, i, 79-81; J. 
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Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, ?Berlin 
1897, 18, 34-45; W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 
Oxford 1956, 5-10, 69. 

7 (W. MontcoMEery Watt) 

NAKHLI (see HAFIz TANISH, in Suppl.]. 

NAKHSHAB, a town in the district of 
Bukhara, also called Nasaf by the Arab geographers 
(cf. the similar evolution of Nashawa from 
Nakhtiwan). The town lay in the valley of the 
Kashka-Darya, cf. Ibn Hawkal, 7460, tr. Kramers 
and Wiet, 444: Kashk-riadh, which runs southwards 
parallel to the Zarafshan (river of Samarkand) and 
runs towards the Amu-Darya [g.v.] but before joining 
it disappears in the sands. Nakhshab lay on the road 
joining Bukhara to Balkh four days’ journey from the 
former and eight from the latter (cf. al-Mukaddasi, 
344). In the time of al-Istakhri (325) the town con- 
sisted only of a suburb (rabad) and a ruined citadel 
(kuhandiz). The river ran through the centre of the 
town (Ibn Hawkal, 7502, tr. 481), 

The Mongols from the time of Cingiz-Khan (1220) 
used the region of Nakhshab for their summer en- 
campments. The Gaghatayids Kebek (1318-26) and 
Kazan (killed in 1347) had palaces built there, as a 
result of which the whole district was called Karshi 
(‘‘palace’’ in Mongolian) [q.v.]. Karshi is often men- 
tioned in the time of Timi (Zafar-nama i, 111, 244, 
259, etc.), but it was eclipsed by Kish [g.v.] or Shahr-i 
Sabz, the birthplace of Timur, 3 days’ journey above 
Karshi. The citadel of Karshi was of considerable 
strength and valiantly resisted Shaybani Khan (cf. 
Shaybani-nama, ed. Melioransky, 29) and ‘Abd Allah 
Khan of Bukhara (in 965/1558). From the 18th cen- 
tury onwards, Karshi began to rise at the expense of 
Kish, and before 1920 was the second town of the 
khanate of Bukhara with a population of 60-70,000. 

The problem of identifying the ruins in the district 
of Karshi was studied on the spot by L.A. Zimin, who 
formulated his conclusions as follows: 1. The ruins of 
the ancient Nakhshab are around the hill of Shulluk- 
tepe (cf. Mahdi Khan, Tarikh-i Nadiri, on the events 
of 1149/1736-7) which marks the site of the old 
citadel, already in ruins in the 10th century. 2. As a 
result of the erection of the Mongol palaces some- 
where to the south of the river, the town begins to shift 
southwards, and at the end of the 14th century, when 
Timir built a citadel there, it must have occupied in 
part the site of the modern Karshi. 3. The remains of 
this citadel (which Shaybani Khan and ‘Abd Allah 
Khan besieged in vain) should be sought near the 
ruins of Kal‘a-yi Zahak-i Maran (about 2 miles 
southwest of Karshi). 

Bibliography: Le Strange, Lands, 470-1; Bar- 
thold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 134-42 
(mentions about 60 villages dependent on Nakh- 
shab); idem, K_ storit orosheniya Turkestana, 
Petersburg 1912, 126 (valley of the Kashka); L. 
Zimin, Nakhshab, Nasaf, Karshi, in ‘Ikd al-djuman 
(Festschrift for V. Barthold), Tashkent 1927, 
197-214. On a pseudo-local history, see R.N. Frye, 
City chronicles of Central Asia and Khurasan: a history of 
Nasaf?, in 60. dogum yilt miinasebetiyle Fuad Képriili ar- 
magant, Istanbul 1953, 165-8. | (V. Minorsky) 
NAKHSHABI, SuHayvkH DtvA? 

7531/1350), a famous Persian author (not to be con- 
fused with the famous Suft Shaykh Abi Turab Nakh- 
shabi, d. 245/860). Very little is known of his career. 

His nisba suggests that he came from Nakhshab 
[g.v.], but he went to India where he became a murid 
of Shaykh Farid, a descendant of the celebrated 
Shaykh Hamid al-Din Nagiri. The Akhbar al-akhyar of 
‘Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi (Dihli 1309/1891-2, 104-7) 


AL-Din (d.° 


says that he died in Bada?iin after a long and con- 
templative life and that his tomb is there. Nakhshabi 
was a prolific writer who used his knowledge of In- 
dian languages to translate Indian books into Persian. 
His best known work is the Tuti-nama (‘‘Book of the 
Parrot’), very popular in India and Central Asia, 
based on the Sanskrit Cukasaptati (partly translated in- 
to Greek by D. Galanos, Athens 1851). In the preface 
to this book, Nakhshabi tells us that one of his patrons 
showed him an old Persian translation of this work 
and persuaded him to do it again as the language of 
the old translation was too simple and artless. Nakh- 
shabi set to work and made a book of 52 chapters 
(called ‘‘nights’’) replacing some stories which did not 
seem to him sufficiently interesting by better ones. 

The book, completed in 730/1330, is in the usual 
form of a framework with inset stories and is 
characterised by unusually fine language and bold 
metaphors and similes. Nakhshabi’s language how- 
ever seems to have been too difficult and precious for 
later generations, as by command of the Emperor 
Akbar, Abu ’1]-Fadl b. Mubarak rewrote the book in 
a simplified version (Rieu, 753b). This version, how- 
ever, was completely supplanted by Muhammad 
Kadiri (11th/17th century) who reduced it to 35 
chapters. Kadiri’s version became the foundation of a 
large number of translations into Hindi (Awari and 
Ghawwasi), Bengali (Candicarana Munshi), Turkish 
(Sari ‘Abd Allah Efendi, printed Balak, 1254/1838-9 
and Constantinople 1256/1840-1) and Kazan Tatar. 
There is also a metrical version in Persian by Hamid 
Lahuri (Bland, in /RAS, ix, 163). The same theme is 
taken by a number of popular versions which were 
disseminated in Persia in cheap lithographs under the 
title Cul (cihil) sitt (‘40 parrots’’). The text of one of 
these was published by V. Zhukovski (St. Petersburg 
1901). Nakhshabi’s work was known in Europe as 
early as 1792, when M. Gerrans published a free 
English translation of 12 nights. Kadiri’s version was 
translated into German by C.I.L. Iken (Stuttgart 
1822); this edition contains an essay on Nakhshabi 
and specimens of his Tuti-ndma by Kosegarten. The 
Turkish version was translated into German by L. 
Rosen (Leipzig 1858). So far, no complete translation 
of the original work of Nakhshabi has been published, 
although there is a French translation in ms. in 
Munich. E. Berthels has translated the book into Rus- 
sian, but this version is also still in manuscript. The 
eighth night was published in original text and Ger- 
man translation by H. Brockhaus (Leipzig 1843, and 
in Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung, 1843, nos. 242, 
243, pp. 969 ff.). Nakhshabi’s other works never at- 
tained anything like the popularity of the Tiiti-nama 
but have almost all come down to us. Among them 
are: Gulriz ‘‘Scattered roses’’, a tale dealing with the 
loves of Ma‘sim-shah and Nush&ba (printed by Agha 
Muhammad Kazim Shirazi and K.F. Azoe, Calcutta 
1912, in Bibl. Ind.); Dyuz*tyyat u kulliyyat (‘Particulars 
and generals’’) also called Cil ndmis (Rieu, 740a), an 
allegory which deals with the descriptions of the vari- 
ous parts of the human body considered as the noblest 
work of God and as proof of His greatness; Ladjdjat al- 
nisa@’, a Persian version of the Koka-sastra, an Indian 
work on different temperaments and sexual inter- 
course; Silk al-suluk, a collection of sayings of 
celebrated mystics (lith. Dihli 1895), and Nas@th u 
mawaz, a brief treatise of a Safi nature (Rieu, 738a). 
His treatise ‘Ashara mubashshara is only known from its 
mention in the Akhbdr al-akhyar (see above). All the 
prose works of Nakhshabi are embellished with 4:t“as 
scattered through them, which show that he was also 
an excellent poet. 
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(E. BeRTHELS) 

NAKIB (A.), pl. nukaba’, ‘chief, leader’’, of a tribe 
or other group, a term used in various senses at 
different times of Islamic history. For its sense as head 
of the community of ‘Alid descendants, see NAKIB 
AL-ASHRAF,. 

1. In early Islamic history. One of the term’s 
usages in early Islamic history is in connection with 
the preparatory stages of the ‘Abbasid Revolution of 
129-32/746-50. The term nakib had already estab- 
lished itself in the story of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
career, when the Medinans negotiating with him 
about the Aidjra from Mecca to Medina were asked to 
appoint 12 nukaba? as representatives, although they 
do not appear to have filled any functions and it has 
been suggested that these representatives were intro- 
duced into the Siva as parallels to Moses’ helpers and 
Jesus’s twelve Apostles (see W.M. Watt, Muhammad at 
Mecca, Oxford 1953, 145, 147-8). 

The figure twelve apparently thus became nor- 
mative, for the historians (e.g. al-Tabari, ii, 1358) 
speak of the ‘Abbasids, then living at al-Hlumayma 
(q.v.] in southern Jordan, in 100/718-19 nominating 
12 nukaba? to further their interests in Khurasan. This 
is dubious, but it does seem that the idea surfaced 30 
years later when Abi Muslim (¢.v.} was organising 
revolutionary propaganda in the Marw oasis. The 
Akhbar al-dawla  al-‘abbasiyya (3rd/9th century) 
enumerates 12 nukaba? or representatives, 7 genuine 
Arabs and 5 mawali, and including figures who later 
were prominent in the wars of the Revolution or in 
early ‘Abbasid history, such as Kahtaba b. Shabib 
[¢.v.], Talha b. Ruzayk and Sulayman b. Kathir (ed. 
£A.SA, al-Duri and SA.Dj. al-Muttalibi, Beirut 1971, 
216). Outside this nucleus, the sources mention a fur- 
ther 18 regional nukaba?, equal in status to the Marw 
ones, and a wider body of up to 70 persons who 
operated also in other towns of Khurasan (see M. 
Sharon, Black banners from the East. The establishment of 
the ‘Abbasid state—incubation of a revolt, Jerusalem 1983, 
189, 192 ff.). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

2. In India. This was an official in the Dihli 
sultanate courts of lower rank than the hadjb 
(chamberlain), probably best translated ‘‘usher’’. Ibn 
Battiita, iii, 221 ff., tr. Gibb, iii, 660 ff., describes the 
role of the nakibs in court ceremonial; at the public 
audience there might be a hundred of them, under the 
orders of the nakib al-nukaba?, who cry bismillah at the 
sultan’s entry; at public meals the nakib al-nukaba? 
delivers a formal eulogy of the sultan before the meal 
commences, and the nakibs escort the food from the 
kitchens. On the sultan’s formal procession from his 
palace for the “id ceremonies, some three hundred 
nakibs would walk in front of the sultan, each wearing 


a high conical golden hat, a golden girdle, and carry- 
ing a gold-handled whip. The nakibs were used to pro- 
claim orders to the assemblies on these occasions. 
They had also a military role: the Adab al-harb of 
Fakhr-i Mudabbir [g.v. in Suppl.], describing a 
review of the army by the ‘arid-i mamalik, shows the 
nakibs standing with the ‘arid at the scrutiny of each 
soldier and his mount, and the nakibs had charts for 
assigning to each soldier his correct place in the battle- 
order, and would shout orders to the troops as 
required. They had similar duties in the organisation 
of the royal hunt. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J. Burron-Pace) 

NAKIB at-ASHRAF (a.), ‘‘the marshal of the 
nobility (i.e., the descendants of Muhammad’s 
family, ahl al-bayt [9.v.])’’. Nakib is derived from the 
root n-k-b, meaning ‘‘to bore, to pierce’’, then also 
“‘to investigate, to verify, to examine’’. Thus nakid is 
the person who verifies something with regard to its 
correctness; following from this, nakib is an expert 
(‘arif) in his business, acting as trustee (amin) and pro- 
tector (kafil) (cf. LA, s.v. n-k-b). 

Although the term ashraf (one of the plurals of sharif 
[g.v. ]) originates from pre-Islamic times when, among 
the Arab tribes, it meant those free men who could 
claim an eminent position (sharaf) because of their 
pure descent (nasab) from illustrious ancestors that 
gave superiority by either birth or acquired merit 
(hasab) to its possessors [see HASAB WA-NASAB], nakib al- 
ashraf is an Islamic creation. The historical develop- 
ment of the nakib and his office (ntkaba) has so far not 
found appropriate attention by scholars. There is no 
work exclusively focusing on nakib al-ashraf throughout 
the different regions and periods in Islamic history. 

1. In the central Islamic lands. 

The institution was most certainly established by 
the ‘Abbasids, who were concerned with the justifica- 
tion of their caliphate by linking their claim to 
legitimate rule with the concept of sharaf, embodied 
since the rise of Islam in the offspring of Muham- 
mad’s family. According to one hadith, his family 
included both the descendants of ‘Ali (and his 
brothers) and of al-‘Abbas; a tradition on which the 
‘Abbasids based their contention of membership in 
Muhammad’s family and thereby also in the group of 
ashraf. Ever since then, the ashraf have been broadly 
divided into two branches, the Talibids (after ‘Ali’s 
father Abu Talib) or ‘Alids [g.v.] and the ‘Abbasids 
[¢.2.] (for more details, see sHARiF). It is very doubtful 
that the office of nakib al- ashraf already existed under 
the Umayyads, as was assumed by one scholar (A. 
von Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den 
Chalifen, Vienna 1875, repr. Aalen 1966, i, 449, n. 1). 
However, the date of appearance of the office is quite 
unknown. References to nakiés are not earlier than 
from the 3rd/9th century. Yet, for the following cen- 
turies the office of nakib is reported time and again. It 
evolved into an institution with considerable influ- 
ence, both socially and politico-religiously (H. Halm, 
Die Schia, Darmstadt 1988, 64-5; Angelika Hartmann, 
an-Nasir li-Din Allah (1180-1225), Berlin-New York 
1975, 153-4 and passim). Quite often, the office 
became hereditary in one family; for example, in 
Nishapur during the 5th/11th century (R.W. Bulliet, 
The Patricians of Nishapur, Cambridge, Mass. 1972, 
234-40). 

Since some time towards the end of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, all larger towns had their nakibs who were super- 
vised by a chief nakib (nakib al-nukaba?). In principle, 
each nakib, himself from among the ashraf, was 
appointed by the government’s representatives. Until 
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the 4th/10th century, all members of the ashraf, both 
“Abbasid and Talibid-‘Alid, were probably headed by 
one nakib. By the end of that century, each branch had 
its own nakib. This can be explained by the gradual 
decline of the ‘Abbasids’ influence on the one hand, 
and the rise and spread of the different forms of 
Shr‘ism (politically represented, for example, through 
Buyid rule, through the Fatimid caliphate, etc.), to 
which the Talibids (or ‘Alids) adhered, on the other 
(A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, Heidelberg 1922, 
repr. Hildesheim 1968, 145; H.L. Bodman, Jr., 
Political factions in Aleppo, 1760-1826, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 1963, 85-6). 

Whatever the origin, development and organisation 
of the office, the functions of the nakib are better 
known, at least as far as they are stated in the law 
books by al-Mawardi and Abu Ya‘la b. al-Farra? 
(5th/11th century). According to them, the duties of 
the nakib comprised genealogical, material and moral 
matters, the latter partly overlapping with the realm 
of the judge (kadi [g.v.]). The nakib had to keep a 
register of nobility, to enter births and deaths in it and 
to exclude false claimants from intrusion into the 
corps of ashraf. He had also to prevent the women of 
noble blood (sharifas) from marrying men not their 
equals in nobility. The nakid was enjoined to urge the 
financial claims of the ashraf, in particular, on the state 
treasury concerning their pensions. Further to this, he 
had to watch over the proper administration of 
endowments (awkaf) established for the ashraf. With 
regard to morality, the nakib was liable to control the 
behaviour of the ashraf, to restrain them from excess 
and to admonish them to avoid anything detrimental 
to their prestige. 

Following the jurists, there were two types of the 
post of nakib, the special position (al-ntkaba al-khassa) 
and the general one (al-nikaba al-‘amma). Perhaps this 
division was only theoretical, but it pointed to the dif- 
ferent quality of functions attributed to the nakib. 
Within the general nikaba fell considerable judicial 
powers, including the execution of Kur?anic 
punishments (Audid, pl. of hadd [g.v.]) and the judge- 
ment of litigations between ashraf (al-Mawardi, K. al- 
Ahkam al-sultaniyya, ed. M. Enger, Bonn 1883, ed. 
Cairo 1960, ch. 8; French tr. E. Fagnan, Algiers 
1915, 199-207; Aba Ya‘la b. al-Farra?, K. al-Ahkam 
al-sultaniyya, Cairo 1938, ch. 5 [both texts correspond 
with each other]; see also E. Tyan, Histoire de 
Vorganisation judiciaire en pays d’Islam, 2nd ed., Leiden 
1960, 554-8). The close relation between the (general) 
nakib and the judge became also apparent in terms of 
organisation: comparable to the chief judge there was 
a chief nakib (cf. L. Massignon, Cadis et nagibs bagda- 
diens, in WZKM, li [1948], 106-15). 

For the post-‘Abbasid periods, the history of the 
nikaba is even worse investigated, with the exception of 
18th century Aleppo and of Egypt under Ottoman 
rule and after. In Aleppo, the ashraf and the nakibs 
constituted a vital political force vis-a-vis the Ottoman 
provincial government and the troops of the 
Janissaries (H.L. Bodman, Jr., op. cit. 86 ff., 103 ff.). 
In Egypt, the nakib al-ashraf rose from a relatively low 
position at the end of Mamluk and the beginning of 
Ottoman rule to become an influential functionary in 
the 18th and early 19th centuries. Yet, from the time 
of Muhammad SAIi [¢.v.] onwards, the nakib was cur- 
tailed again, only to become further reduced to a mere 
honorific in the present century (M. Winter, The 
Ashraf and Nigabat al-Ashraf in Egypt in Ottoman and 
modern times, in Asian and African Studies, xix [1985], 17- 
41; for the Ottoman period, see also H.A.R. Gibb 
and H. Bowen, Islamic society and the West, i/2, London 


1957, 93-4, 100 ff., and esp. for Damascus, see Linda 
Schatkowski Schilcher, Families in politics. Damascene 
factions and estates of the 18th and 19th centuries, Stuttgart 
1985, 124 ff., 194 ff.). 
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2. In Muslim India. See Hnp. ii. Ethnography, 

and nakis. 2. In India. 

NAKIDA [see NAKAI]. 

NAKIR [see MUNKAR WaA-NAKiR]. 

NAKIR [see MunKaR}. 

NAKKARA-KHANA, NakaAra-Kuana (P.), kind 
of military band. The origins of the nakkdra-khana, 
so-called after the nakkara or kettle-drum, which was 
one of the instruments of the military band belonging 
to rulers and military leaders, are obscure. ‘There are 
references to it from an early period when it appears 
to have been synonymous with the fabl-khdna [q.v.]. 
Originally, its purpose was probably military and it 
retained this function in the Persian army until 
modern times. It also had ceremonial functions and 
these tended in the course of time to overshadow its 
military aspect. It was part of the ceremonial of the 
caliph and in the early centuries reserved for him 
alone. It was composed of various instruments, kettle- 
drums, horns, trumpets and reed pipes, and played 
five times a day at the times of prayer at the caliph’s 
residence [see NawBa], hence the expression nakkara-1 
sahari (or nakkara-t subh), the nakkara played at the time 
of the dawn prayers, which is frequently found in later 
Persian texts. The nakkara-khana also played on special 
occasions such as when news was received of a 
military victory or at other times of public rejoicing, 
hence the expression nakkara-yi shadmani and nakkara-yi 
shadtyani (shadiydna), also met with in Persian texts. In 
967/1559-60 Shah Tahmasp ordered the nakkdra-yt 
shadtyani to be played for three days when Georgia was 
granted to Isa Khan, who had been converted to 
Islam (Kadi Ahmad Kumi, Khulasat al-tawarikh, ed. 
Ihsan Ishraki, Tehran AHS 1359/1980-1, i, 412). 
Sometimes the nakkara might be suspended as a sign 
of mourning [see TABL-KHANA]. 

When the caliphate began to fragment, governors 
and semi-independent rulers were granted, or 
arrogated to themselves, the right to the nawba and 
had their own nakkara-khanas. In 368/978-9 the caliph 
al-Ta’i® gave the Buyid ‘Adud al-Dawla the right to 
three nawbas, to be played at the time of the morning, 
midday and evening prayers. The Ghaznawid 
historian Abu ’1-Fadl Bayhaki does not apparently 
mention the nakkara-khana, though musicians were 
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associated with the royal court and played on special 
occasions such as receptions for envoys and friendly 
rulers (cf. Spuler, fran, 270). The Saldjuk sultans 
marked their sovereignty by exercising the privilege of 
the nawba and granted this also to subordinate rulers 
and governors, as had the caliphs. Both the caliph and 
the sultan might, and sometimes did, refuse the nawba 
to those who demanded it [see TABL-KHANA]. The right 
to play drums was occasionally granted to officials of 
the bureaucracy, who, so far as they had private 
armies, presumably also had military bands. in 
427/1035-6 the Ghaznawid Mas‘id b. Mahmid gave 
various honours to his chamberlain (hédjib) Siibashi 
when he appointed him hadjib-i buzurg, or chief 
minister, including the right to drums (¢abl wa duhul) 
(Abu ’1-Fadl Bayhaki, Tarikh-t Mas‘adi, ed. ‘Ali Akbar 
Fayyad, Mashhad AHS 1350/1971, 427). In a draft 
document for the appointment of a wazir in the Dastir 
al-katib by Muhammad b. Hindushah Nakhdjiwani 
(8th/14th century) the recipient is granted various 
insignia, including the right to drums (fad/), a 
standard (‘alam) and the nakkdra (ed. A.A. Alizade, ii, 
Moscow 1976, 76). 

The Ilkhans and their followers, like preceding 
rulers, had military bands. Ibn Battiita, describing 
the ceremonial observed by the military forces of Abi 
Sa‘id (d. 756/1355), states that each of his amirs had 
trumpets, drums and standards. When Abu Sa‘id 
mounted, drums, trumpets and pipes were sounded 
for his departure. His chief wife and the other 
princesses (khawatin) and the wazir all had their own 
drums which were beaten at the appropriate time (The 
travels of Ibn Battuta A.D. 1325-1354, tr. H.A.R. Gibb, 
ii, Cambridge 1962, 342-4). The playing of military 
music whenever the ruler set out was probably normal 
practice. Mu‘in al-Din Zaméi Isfizari states that ‘‘it 
had always been the custom that when Shahrukh 
Sultan [d. 850/1447] went anywhere on horseback 
nakkaracis would go before him beating kettle-drums’’ 
(Rawdat al-djannat fi awsaf Madinat Hardt, ed. S.M. 
Kazim Imam, Tehran AHS 1339/1960-1, ii, 85). 
Isfizari also mentions that when a number of amirs 
came to Yadgar Muhammad in Radkan in 895/1489- 
9 the kettle-drums of joy (nakkara-yi shadtyana) were 
beaten and on the following day the khutba was read 
in his name (ibid., 350). Fadl Allah b. Ruzbihan, 
describing the celebration of the “id al-fitr in Bukhara 
in 910/1504-5, states that the nakkaracis played drums, 
pipes and other instruments to announce the arrival of 
the Ozbeg sultan, Muhammad Shaybani Khan, and 
that drums, pipes and standards preceded him as he 
rode from the musalla to the Gahar Bagh (Mthman- 
nama-yi Bukhara, ed. M. Sotoodeh, Tehran AHS 
1341/1962, 192-3, 196). 

Under the Mamliks, Ottomans, Great Mughals of 
India and the Safawids the nakkara-khana continued to 
be one of the insignia of rule [see TABL-KHANA]. In the 
capitals and major cities it was played from an 
elevated place over the entrance of royal residences or 
over the city gates. In Cairo under the Mamliks in 
the 8th/14th and 9th/1!5th centuries it was played over 
the Bab Zuwayla, the southern Fatimid gate of the 
city. In Isfahan under the Safawids and later it was 
played from a balcony above the Kaysariyya, the 
entrance to the bazaar on the north side of the Great 
Maydan. In provincial towns which had had indepen- 
dent or semi-independent dynasties, tradition 
believed the site of the nakkdra-khana to have been in 
the citadel (arg) or in some high tower. Kadi Ahmad 
Kumi mentions a high tower in Yazd known as the 
nakkara-khana (Khuldsat al-tawarikh, i, 85). A.V. 
Williams Jackson states that some ruins on a high 


ridge about two miles distant from Hamadan were 
called the nakkdra-khdna (Persia past and present, New 
York 1906, 173). 

Each provincial leader who aspired to 
independence or semi-independence probably had a 
nakkara-khdna in his residence. Capture of this by 
enemies signalled defeat. When Shah ‘Abbas march- 
ed on Kazwin in 995/1587 to assert his sovereignty, 
the opposing army having scattered, the employees of 
the nakkdra-khana took their instruments into the city 
and sounded them in the name of Shah ‘Abbas 
(Iskandar Beg, Tarikh-i ‘Glamard-yi ‘abbasi, Tehran 
AHS 1334/1956, i, 370). Provincial rulers under the 
Safawids received, as they had in former times, or 
arrogated to themselves, the right to the nakkara. 
When the ruler of Diyar Bakr came with his followers 
to Ismail in 910/1504-5, he had with him his stan- 
dards and nakkdra (Kadi Ahmad Kumi, of. cit., i, 90). 
Humayin, the Great Mughal, when he took refuge 
with Tahmasp in Kazwin, was given various gifts, 
including drums, standards and the equipment for a 
nakkdra-khana. Tahmasp also gave a standard and a 
nakkara to Bayram Khan, one of Humayin’s followers 
(Iskandar Beg, of. cit., i, 99). It would appear that dif- 
ferent contingents of the Safawid army each had, as in 
the [Ikhanid army, a military band. When Tahmasp 
reviewed the army in 936/1529-30, he ordered all the 
nakkara-khdnas which were at the royal camp to play 
and to lead the various contingents in the review 
(Kadi Ahmad Kumi, of. cit., i, 198). Shortly after the 
accession of Shah Saff in 1038/1629 there was an 
abortive rebellion in Gilan, headed by Kalindjar 
Sultan, whose followers gave him the /akab ‘Adil Shah 
and played the nakkara in his name. (‘Abd al-Fattah 
Famini Gilani, Tarikh-i Gilén, ed. M. Sotoodeh, 
Tehran AHS 1349/1970, 262 ff.). 

Chardin, describing the coronation of Shah Safi IT 
(Sulayman) in 1077/1668 states that the nakkdra was 
played from two balconies on the top of the 
Kaysariyya in Isfahan. It sounded, he wrote, ‘‘more 
like the noise of war than musick’’ and lasted twenty 
days and nights without intermission (The coronation 
of Solyman III, 51, published with Travels of Sr. John 
Chardin into Persia and_ye East Indies, London 1686). 
Thévenot, who was in Isfahan in 1664-5 states that the 
nakkara was played at sunset and midnight from 
balconies or galleries over the gate of the bazaar at the 
north side of the maydan (Travels of M. de Thevenot into 
the Levant, London 1687, ii, 79). Tavernier, who 
visited Persia several times between 1632 and 1668, 
states that the nakkara-khana played at midnight, 
sunrise and sunset for a quarter of an hour in all towns 
where the ruler resided and in those which had khans 
as governors. It was played from an elevated place in 
the town so that the noise could be heard throughout 
the town. It was also played on festivals and when a 
new governor was appointed (Voyages en Perse, repr. 
Geneva 1970, 287-8). Both Tavernier and Du Mans 
allege that the nakkaracis would send one or two or 
more of their number, according to the status of the 
persons involved, to play at the door of a house where 
the birth of a boy had taken place and did not cease 
to play until they received their due (Estat de la Perse 
en 1660, Paris 1890, 123). Kaempfer, who was in Per- 
sia in the reign of Shah Sulayman, states that the nak- 
kara was played daily at sunset and two hours before 
sunrise. It was also played when the new moon 
appeared, on religious holidays and at royal banquets. 
There were in all some forty drummers, pipers and 
other musicians (Am Hofe des persischen Grosskénigs: 
1684-1685, German tr. W. Hinz, Tibingen-Basel 
1977, 157). 
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Although the nakkdra-khdéna was still one of the 
essential insignia of rule, it was by the 10th/16th cen- 
tury increasingly associated with less formal aspects of 
court life and with singers and dancers. This is 
indicated by a diploma for the nakkdraci Ustad 
Muhammad contained in the Sharaf-nama of ‘Abd 
Allah Marwarid, muhtastb and later sadr at the court of 
Husayn Baykara (d. 922/1516), who became keeper 
of the great seal in 1501 (text in facsimile with intro- 
duction, commentary and bibliography by H. 
Roemer, Wiesbaden 1952). The document states that 
Ustad Muhammad was to hold office as the head of 
the nakkara-khana jointly with a certain ‘Imad al-Din 
Mahmid, who was the leader (mukaddam) of the 
headmen (kalantaran) of the nawbatiyan of the court. 
The pipers, trumpeters and other musicians were to 
consider him their headman (Kalantar), Various 
groups or corporations were also placed under him, 
including storytellers (kawwdlan), bathkeepers (ham- 
mamiydn), barbers (dallalan) and others (Doc. no. 15 
and see Roemer’s commentary, 174-5). 

According to the Tadhkirat al-mulak, the nakkara- 
khéna seems to have been united with the mash‘al- 
khana, the palace lighting department. The accessories 
of the band were kept in that department (facs., text 
ed. V. Minorsky, London 1943, ff. 51b-52a). The 
Dastir al-mulik of Mirza Rafi‘a states that in 
Ramadan the chief astrologer (munadjdjim-bashi) and 
other astrologers would go to the nakkara-khana on 
those nights when the shah declared that the nakkara-yt 
sahar should be sounded and at their indication the 
nakkara-khana would play (Dastir al-mulik-1 Mirza 
Rafi‘a, ed. Muhammad Taki Danishpazhth, Tehran 
University, Rev. de la faculté des lettres et des sciences 
humaines, xvi/3 [1968], 310). There was also at the 
Safawid court a master of musicians (calidji bashi). He 
was in charge of musicians and dancing-girls attached 
to the court and was under the mash‘aldar-bashi (Du 
Mans, op. cit., 24, Kaemper, op. cit., 87). Under Shah 
Tahmasp the role of the ahl-i farab was played down. 
He dismissed a number of them, retaining only a cer- 
tain Ustad Husayn Shustari and Ustad Asad, who 
was the surna of the royal nakkara-khana. Towards the 
end of his life, he also turned out some more musi- 
cians from the royal court, imprisoned Ustad Husayn 
several times and finally made him swear that he 
would only play the surnd in the royal nakkara-khana 
(and not in musical assemblies) (Tarikh-i Salamara-yi 
‘abbasi, i, 190). However, the restrictions on the 
nakkara-khaéna and its associated musicians were tem- 
porary. The Dastir al-muluk states that the calidjt-bashi 
was head of the ahl-1 farab. It was his duty to ensure 
that a number of musicians were always at the royal 
court whether the Shah was in residence at the capital 
or on an expedition (xvi/5 [1969], 559). Although 
special groups of singers and dancers were attached to 
the court, there were many other groups of enter- 
tainers who were attached only loosely, if at all, but 
who, on special occasions, joined in celebrations. This 
was also the case in the 19th century. Muhammad 
Ibrahim Tahwildar, writing in 1877, includes among 
the various classes of the population of Isfahan the ahl- 
t farab and the employees of the nakkdra-khdna 
(Diughrafiya-yi Isfahan, ed. M. Sotoodeh, Isfahan AHS 
1342/1962-3, 126). The latter presumably received 
payment from the governor. 

In the 19th century the nakkara-khana continued to 
have a ceremonial role. It was one of the royal offices 
(buydtat-1 saltanati) (‘Abd Allah Mustawfi, Sharh-i 
zindagani-t man, Tehran AHS 1324/1945-6, i, 39, 
562). According to E. Aubin, the chtisham-i khalwat 
nominated the head of the nakkara-khana in the provin- 
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cial towns. In Tehran the nakkara-khéna consisted of 
about one hundred musicians and a dozen or so 
dancers. Their annual cost to the state was 6,000 
timans. The head of the nakkdra-khana in Tehran, 
Kasim Khan Bashi, whose father had held the office 
before him, also presided over the corporation of 
dancers and musicians (La Perse d’aujourd’hui, Paris 
1908, 230-1). 

After the grant of the constitution there was an 
attempt to stop the nakkdra-khana on the grounds that 
it was old-fashioned or obsolete and the wages of the 
nakkaracts were withheld. However, they were 
undeterred and continued their daily celebrations 
without pay, until some months later the payment of 
their wages was resumed (Mustawfi, of. cit. i, 563). 
When Rida Shah seized power, he took possession of 
the nakkara-khana to mark his sovereignty and removed 
it from the gate of the citadel to the Maydan-i Mashk, 
where it remained (zbid., 563-4). The custom of play- 
ing the nakkara-khdna survived in Tehran, Kazwin and 
Yazd until the late 1930s. In Mashhad there had 
formerly been two nakkara-khanas, one of which played 
in the name of the contemporary ruler and the other, 
attached to the shrine of the Imam Rida, played in the 
Imam’s name. The nakkara-khana of the shrine was 
abolished in AHS 1315/1936-7. In Tehran in 1937 the 
nakkara-khana still played daily at sunset in the balcony 
of the gateway at the south end of the Maydan-i 
Mashk and at sahar in Ramadan. At some time after 
the grant of the constitution the nakkara-khana, which 
then numbered some one hundred persons, broke 
away from the aft-i tarab. It had a strong hereditary 
tendency and a corporate organisation. It appointed 
its own kadkhuda, to whom a small contribution was 
paid in return for which he settled disputes between 
the members of the corporation. Gradually the 
nakkara-khana dwindled in numbers. By AHS 
1314/1935-6 it had only fourteen members. In the 
following year its numbers decreased to nine owing to 
the death of five persons. The government, wishing, 
no doubt, to bring what they regarded as an old- 
fashioned custom to an end, refused to allow them to 
increase their number. At that time each member of 
the nakkara-khana had to hold a government licence. 
Each received a small wage and two suits of clothes 
annually from the thtishém-i khalwat, who was no 
longer a member of the court but now belonged the 
Ministry of the Interior. The nakkara-khana in Kazwin 
consisted of only two persons in 1937 and came under 
the municipality. Formerly its members had received 
a small wage from the governor. The members of 
the nakkara-khana of the shrine of the Imam Rida in 
Mashhad, prior to its dissolution, were paid a 
nominal wage in cash and kind by the shrine. 
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5 (A.K.S. Lampton) 

NAKKASH [see GHIYATH AL-DIN]. 

AL-NAKKASH, Maron s. ItyAs (b. Sidon, 9 
February 1817, d. Tarsus, 1 June 1855), pioneer of 
modern playwriting in Arabic. A Maronite, al- 
Nakkash belonged to that Christian group which had 
already begun to display cosmopolitan tendencies, 
particularly in Beirut, where he resided from 1825 
onwards, eventually assuming several positions in 
municipal administration. He knew Arabic, Turkish, 
Italian and French well. As a merchant, he travelled 
frequently, e.g. in 1846 he visited Egypt and then 
Italy, where he attended theatre and opera perfor- 
mances. His own theatrical activity, which extended 
over less than a decade, resulted in the writing and 
production of three high-quality, full-length plays. In 
late 1847, al-Nakkash introduced the premiére of his 
first play with a long speech in sadj‘ about Oriental 
backwardness, followed by his own views about the 
role of theatre and opera in reforming this situation; 
according to him, these new genres ostensibly provide 
entertainment but bear reform as well: ‘Human fail- 
ings are revealed in these plays, so let the wary draw 
their lesson... while enjoying them... Plays are truly 
a terrestrial paradise.”’ 

To a certain extent, al-Nakkash applied these 
criteria to his own plays. Of these, al-Bakhil (‘‘The 
miser’’) was performed at his own home in Beirut in 
late 1847; likewise, Abu ’l-Hasan al-mughaffal aw riwayat 
Harin al-Rashid (‘‘Abu ’1-Hasan the artless, or, the 
tale of Harin al-Rashid’’) in late 1849 and subse- 
quently; and al-Salit al-hasid (‘‘The envious wicked 
one’’) at a public building in Beirut in 1851 and 
subsequently, after a firman had permitted him to 
inaugurate his own theatre-hall. The text was 
enlivened by music, both vocal and instrumental; 
men (mostly from al-Nakkash’s own family), dressed 
as women, played the female roles. The audience, 
too, was almost exclusively male, as attested by David 
Urquhart (see Bibl., below). Thus he established pat- 
terns for theatrical performances, including stage ter- 
minology, which remained in force throughout most 
of the 19th century. 

The five-act al-Bakhil was inspired by Moliére’s 
L’avare, although the plot and humour were adapted 
to Beirut and the names of the dramatis personae 
Arabicised—up to the inevitable concluding moral: 
‘*Let every miser learn his lesson!’’ Most of this 
comedy was written in literary Arabic, in verse and 
sadj*, except for the vernacular which better suited the 
roles of several characters. These features, too, served 
as models for many playwrights in Arabic. In the 
three-act Abu ‘l-Hasan al-mughaffal, perhaps the first 


original full-length play in Arabic, al-Nakkash was- 


inspired by one of the tales in Alf layla wa-layla which 
recounts the story of a caliph-for-a-day. He developed 
the plot more intricately, in sadj‘ and prose, pre- 
senting the naive character as a full-fledged one (see 
H. Ben Halima, in Arabica, xi [1964], 73-9). Finally, 
the three-act al-Salit al-hasid described the deeds and 
sentiments of an excessively jealous suitor whose 
beloved had been promised to someone else by her 
father. The play, in prose and verse, displays some 
inspiration from Moliére (chiefly from Le Misanthrope 
and Le bourgeois gentilhomme), but the plot, locale and 
characters again maintain a Syrian-Lebanese flavour. 
Al-Nakkash’s methods and style have since certainly 
been imitated and possibly surpassed, yet he remains 
renowned for having introduced new patterns into the 
Arabic theatre. 
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The development of early Arabic drama (1847-1900), 

London and New York 1984, 31-79; Mahmtd 

Taymir, Tala< al-masrah al-‘Arabi, Cairo n.d., 11- 

12. (J.M. Lanpav) 

NAKKASH HASAN (PASHA), Ottoman 
painter (d. 1031/1622?). 

Raised and educated in the Topkapi Sarayi, he is 
one of the few court painters whose names have been 
successfully attributed to specific manuscripts in 16th 
and early 17th century Ottoman ateliers. At the same 
time, his official political career is well documented. 
The first record of his career appears in a document 
from 989/1581, where he is identified as assigned to 
the ketkhuda of the Treasurer, ‘Othman Agha, in the 
Topkapi Sarayi. He appears in palace payment 
records as Nakkash Hasan in 996/1588, 998/1590 and 
1003/1594. By at least 1006/1597, Nakkash Hasan is 
listed as agha and again in 1012/1603 he is cited in gift 
and payment records as ikindji kapidji bashi Nakkash 
Hasan Agha and again as Yeni Ceriler Aghasi Nakkash 
Hasan Agha (Meric, 56-7). He is said to have been 
made a pasha (Uzuncarsili, 569, and Tanindi, Styer-2 
Nebi, 42). His death is recorded as 1031/1622 (Uzun- 
carsil, 569). This record indicates that he was a 
product of the dewshirme [q.v.], since an education as 
a palace page was a common route to such positions 
(see C.G. Fisher and A. Fisher for more detailed 
descriptions of palace promotion). If so, this is one of 
the few clues that at least some pages were trained 
and/or worked as painters [see NAKKASH-KHANA]. 
Tanindi, Styer-2 Nebi, 42, reports that in 1014/1605 
Nakkash Hasan was ordered to ‘‘make the Bursa 
Palace ready’’ for a visit by Sultan Ahmed I. He also 
drew the plan for a tughra for Ahmed I, now housed 
in Topkapi Saray1 Muzesi, GY 1394. 

The fourteen years that separate the first two dates 
in his recorded career are those in which specific 
references and several attributions are made to paint- 
ings done by him for royal manuscripts. As early as 
990/1582, he is associated with the Sur-name (TSK H. 
1344). He is also connected with three Shah-ndmes 
(TSK A. 3592, R. 1300, and Turk ve Islam Eserleri 
Miuzesi 1965). Tanindi notes the reference made to 
him as the painter by the calligrapher Tal‘ik-zade in 
the colophon of the Eért fethnamest, otherwise known as 
the Shah-ndme of Mehemmed III (TSK H. 1609). 
Finally, his name is associated with the team who pro- 
duced the monumental six-volume Szyer-i Nebi of 
Murad III (TSK H. 1221, H. 1222 and H. 1223; 
New York Public Library, Spencer Collection 157, 
and Chester Beatty Library 419) and the ‘Adjatb al- 
makhlikat (TSK A. 3632). As his political career 
advanced, he seems to have closed his active career as 
a painter. 

Bibliography: C.G. Fisher and A. Fisher, 
Topkapr Sarayt in the mid-seventeenth century: Bobovi’s 
description, in Archivum Ottomanicum, x (1985 [1987]), 
5-81; Carol G. Fisher, The pictorial cycle of the ‘‘Siyer-i 
Nebi’’: a late sixteenth century manuscript of the life of 
Muhammad, Ph.D. diss., Michigan State University 
1981, unpubl.; Rifik Melal Meric¢, Turk nakts sanatr 
tarthi arastirmalant: I. Vesikalar, Ankara 1953; Zeren 
Tanindi (Akalay), Nakkas Hasan Pasa, Kiltur 
Bakanhgi, Sanat iii/6 (1977), 14-25; idem, Styer-i 
Nebi: Islam tasvir sanatinda Hz. Muhammad’in hayat., 
Istanbul 1984. 1.H. Uzungarsih, Osman: tarihi, 
i/2, Ankara 1954. (Caror G. FIsHER) 
NAKKASH-KHANA (a. and p.), the name of the 

Ottoman royal painting atelier. 

The nakkash-khana has been a source of curiosity for 
many Ottoman scholars. Although the word nakkash 
may be translated in several ways, including ‘‘an 


artist who embellishes surfaces’’, ‘‘illuminator of 
manuscripts’, ‘‘an embroiderer’’, ‘‘wall decorator’’ 
(Redhouse, 863), nakkash-khana in the 16th-i8th cen- 
turies seems to refer to the palace scriptorium (Rogers 
and Ward, 120-4). 

The 16th century and later documents portray an 
organisation of craftsmen under state supervision of 
the Afl-i hiref. Similar sub-organisations also existed 
in the provinces for provincial governors. The Afi-t 
hiref contained workers from a variety of professions, 
only one of which was the Djema‘at-i nakkashan, which 
loosely covered artisans creating designs of a variety 
of decorative schemes. Quarterly payroll registers for 
the AAl-i hiref were prepared and several survive (Atil, 
30; Meric, 1953). Registers listing holiday (dayram) 
gifts from master craftsmen to the Ottoman court sur- 
vive from the 16th and 17th centuries (Merig, 1963). 

Where the nakkashan plied their craft is unknown. 
Until recently, scholars assumed that painters 
assigned to royal manuscripts worked within the 
precincts of Topkapi Sarayi or in its provincial 
equivalents. Filiz Gagman suggest that this was so at 
least throughout the 16th century (Cagman). Now it 
seems likely that, at least from the 17th century, these 
may have served as gathering spots for commissioned 
works produced in various parts of the Ottoman 
empire (Atil, 32). There is no evidence for the place- 
ment of a large painting atelier in the palace itself. In 
his extensive analysis of the palace organisation, 
Uzungarsih noted that such cultural activities as 
poetry, calligraphy, and music went on in the palace, 
but fails to mention any painting ateliers. Bobovi 
made no mention of such an atelier in his detailed des- 
cription of the Topkapi Sarayi, although this former 
palace page provides much detail on virtually all 
rooms identified in the first three palace courtyards. 
Because of his exacting detail, the existence of the 
ateliers within the walls of the palace proper is doubt- 
ful (Fisher and Fisher, 1987, 118-20). Gulri 
Necipoglu notes that to the left of the first courtyard 
were extensive artisan shops which seem to have been 
used by artists involved in the extensive palace repairs 
(Necipoglu, 251-3). Finally, Ewliya Celebi describes 
the plethora of guilds and workshops outside the 
palace walls that are used both by the palace officials 
and by the bourgeoisie of the town (Seyahat-name, i, 
607-12). 

The disbursement of the workshops has led several 
scholars to investigate or document the connections of 
painting ateliers with outlying Sufi tekyes (Fisher, 
diss., 93-7) where manuscripts were commissioned by 
Murad III and later transported to Topkapi Sardyi, or 
with provincial centres such as Baghdad, where 
manuscripts were made for such patrons as Sokollu 
Mehmed Pasha (Milstein, 1984, 130-1, and Milstein, 
1990) that may have supplemented the city guild 
ateliers. 

Bibliography: E. Atil, The age of Sultan Suleyman 
the Magnificent, New York 1987; F. Cagman, Sanat 
tarthinde dogundan Batrya: Unsal Yicel anisina sem- 
pozyum bildirleri, Istanbul 1989; S. Eldem and A. 
Feridun, Ismail Hakki Uzungarsilt, Osmanlt saray 
taskilét: adlt eserden notlar, Istanbul; Ewliya Celebi, 
Seyahat-name, i, Istanbul 1896; A. Fisher and C. 
Fisher, Topkapt Saray in the mid-seventeenth century, in 
Archivum Ottomanicum (1987); idem, A note, in 
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“‘Styer-i Nebi’’, diss. 1981, unpubl.; R. Meric, Turk 
nakis tarthi arastermalan. I, Vesikalar, Ankara 1953; 
idem, Bayramlarda padisahlara hediye edilen san’at 
eserlert ve karsiltklarr, in Tiirk san’ate tarthi arastirma ve 
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(Carox G. FisHer) 

NAKL (a.), transport. 

1. In the central Islamic lands and North 
Africa. 

See for this ‘aRABA; BARID; DJAMUs in Suppl.; 
FARAS; FIL; IBIL; KARWAN; KHAN; MAWAKIB; MILAHA; 
SAFINA; TIDJARA. 

2. In India. 

Travel on foot is obviously such an everyday occur- 
rence between village and village that it receives scant 
mention in the texts; pilgrimages might be made on 
foot entirely, for pietistic reasons, such as Akbar’s to 
the tomb of Mu‘in al-Din Cishti from Agra to 
Adjmér, but generally foot-journeys are the accom- 
paniment to a baggage-train. Ibn Battita, on his 
journey into India, writes of selling the horses which 
drew the wagons, replacing them by camels; and his 
journey cannot have been without comfort, for 
“everybody eats and sleeps in his waggon while it is 
actually on the move, and I had in my waggon three 
slavegirls’’ (Rehla, iii, 1, tr. Gibb, iii, 539). 

Transport depending on foot includes the various 
litters, délz, miydna and palki. The doli is a simple rec- 
tangular frame or bedstead, usually suspended by the 
four corners from a bamboo pole and carried by two 
or four men; when used by women there are usually 
curtains hanging from the bamboo. They were much 
used for the transport of sick persons, and in war to 
carry casualties off the battlefield. A form where the 
frame is supported on two poles is used as the bier 
(djandza) to transport a corpse to the burial-ground, 
and an upright chair may similarly by carried by four 
men to carry someone up a steep hillside. Simpler 
than the déli is the dandi, essentially a hammock slung 
from a pole (the word andor/andora in old Portuguese 
descriptions of the same vehicle seems to be the Hindi 
hindola/handola ‘‘swing’’). Ibn Battita (iii, 386-7, tr. 
Gibb, iii, 740) refers to doli-bearers plying for hire 
outside the gates of royal and other houses, and to the 
possibility of longer journeys being carried out by 
relays of doli-bearers. The palki ‘‘palanquin’’, is an 
enclosed variety of litter, its central pole having an 
upward curve to afford more head-room for the 
passenger. In its common form it was in use for con- 
siderable journeys, relays of palanquin-bearers being 
provided at dak-stations [see BARID]; Colonel Yule, 
one of the authors of Hobson-Jobson, underwent 
‘thardly less than 8,000 or 9,000 miles of travelling in 
going considerable distances’? by such vehicles 
(Hobson- Jobson, 659b). A more elaborate form, with its 
carriage and pole covered with plates of silver, was in 
use in royal processions [see MAWAKIB. 5. In Muslim 
India], and specimens of such are to be seen in Indian 
museums. A smaller form of palki, called simply 
miyana ‘‘middle-sized’’, was provided with side- 
curtains rather than the box enclosure. Runners of the 
postal service (dak) carried not only the post but could 
also be used for the rapid transport of luscious fruit 
from Khurasan, or to carry water from the Ganges 
near Hardwar to the sultan at Dawlatabad (Ibn Bat- 
tuta, ii, 3-4). 

The Indian armies and hunting camps were 


regularly supplied by the bandjaras, dealers rather than 
mere commissariat carriers, who travelled all over the 
country with large droves of laden cattle, who could of 
course move over rough country where carts were 
impracticable. All kinds of animal were used for pack 
transport: horses, donkeys, mules, camels, cows, 
elephants, and even sheep. Donkeys regularly carried 
laundry for dhobis, earthenware goods for potters, and 
were slung with panniers of earth or gravel for the 
gangs of road-builders; pack-horses and mules carried 
equipment for the armies in the field (many illustra- 
tions in Mughal painting, e.g. in the Akbar-ndma), and 
were regularly used for transporting goods on hill 
paths. Merchandise from the north-west was brought 
to northern and even eastern India by the camel kajila, 
the northern two-humped camel being substituted by 
the one-humped at sara°is in Peshawar or Lahore. 
Cattle being driven over long distances were often 
required to carry panniers of goods (as by the bandjaras 
referred to above), and even sheep being driven into 
India from Tibet or Nepal might carry panniers of 
rock-salt or borax. Elephants, besides their use as 
carriers of heavy pieces of artillery, were continually 
employed to transport logs in forests or timber-yards. 
For the use of animals in the Indian armies, see HARB, 
vi. 

Riding animals were especially common and in use 
by all classes. Enormous numbers of horses were 
required by the army, for the cavalry was its 
backbone; horses were imported from the Arabian 
peninsula and from the north-west, besides being bred 
in the royal pdygahs, under the care of an akhir-bek (see 
I.H. Qureshi, The administration of the Sultanate of Dehli, 
Karachi 1958, 70-1, with refs. especially to Diya? al- 
Din Barani and Shams al-Siradj ‘Afif). Besides the 
regular cavalry, foot-soldiers were accompanied by 
led horses. The importance of horses in the court was 
signalised by the royal saddle-cover being recognised 
as one of the insignia of royalty [see GHAsHIYA]. For 
the use of horses in processions, see MAWAKIB. Special 
riding-camels were also known, employed especially 
in campaigns in the west in semi-desert territories. 
Elephants were also used in the armies for the trans- 
port of soldiers: Barbosa (The book of Duarte Barbosa, tr. 
and ed. M.L. Dames, London 1918, i, 118) writes 
that ‘“‘they build wooden castles on the elephants’ 
backs which will hold three or four men with bows, 
arrows, arquebuses and other weapons...’’; the 
elephants were armoured with steel plates, examples 
of elephant armour being not uncommon in Indian 
museums. See also Fit. Working and processional 
elephants carried men on a litter on the animals back, 
either a long platform from which the passengers’ legs 
hang over each side, or a more elaborate boxed-in 
structure with flat cushions which afforded more pro- 
tection during tiger and lion hunts, as exemplified in 
Mughal painting; both these types are known as 
hawda. The seat on processional elephants has the 
hawda covered by a canopy, often jewelled, and is 
known as ‘amari. 

The commonest Indian mode of transport of goods 
has always been the two-wheeled cart drawn by a pair 
of bullocks, whose design varies subtly between one 
region and the next but in any region is remarkably 
conservative (R.E. Mortimer Wheeler, Civilisations of 
the Indus valley and beyond, London 1966, shows on pp. 
46-7 illustrations of a terracotta model of a cart, 1500- 
1000 B.C., and its modern Sind counterpart, with lit- 
tle change); long convoys of bullock-carts, often mov- 
ing at night, were a familiar features of Indian roads 
before the coming of motor transport. The bullock- 
cart provided with a domed canopy is the ratha, used 
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particularly by women on journeys—whose escorts 
may walk on foot beside them, cf. Kipling’s descrip- 
tion of the Sahiba’s pilgrimage in Kim. The ratha may 
also be used in formal processions [see MAWAKIB. 5]. 
Flat wheeled carts may also be drawn by horses, 
bullocks, buffaloes, camels and even by elephants 
(Firaiz Shah’s banners were so heavy that they had to 
be carried on elephant-carts). For light transport, 
especially within towns, small horse carriages (ekka, 
fanga) were in general use (Tavernier’s Travels 
describes such carriages, although he does not use 
either word); they might also be used for longer 
journeys, when the horses could be changed in relays 
on the dak-system. More elaborate carriages after 
European models were introduced at the end of the 
Mughal period, and in provincial courts such as 
Lucknow. Mention should also be made of the hand- 
cart, commonly used to transport goods in towns. 

There was also the possibility of transport by water 
on the great rivers; the canals [see NAHR. 2. India] 
were for irrigation purposes, and were not navigable. 
The common river-boat was the badjra (see Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v. Budgerow), a sort of barge without a keel, 
propelled by poles or by oars, on the deck of which 
cabins might be mounted. For the ahawrd which Ibn 
Battita (iii, 109 ff., tr. Gibb, iii, 600-2) describes in 
the river-procession of the governor of Lahari in Sind, 
see the account in MAWAKIB, 5, above. Fanny Parks, 
Wanderings of a pilgrim in search of the picturesque, London 
1850, describes a royal pleasure-boat on the river 
Gémati at Lucknow as being ‘‘made in the shape of 
a fish’’. A sort of raft was used by Firdiz Shah to trans- 
port one of Ashoka’s pillars to Dihli from the Mirafh 
district, see J.A. Page, A memoir on Kotla Firoz Shah, 
Delhi (= Memoir ASI, lii), Dihlt 1937, with illustrated 
extract from the anonymous Sirat-t Firiiz Shahi. There 
were also, of course, smaller craft without number on 
the rivers. Sea transport across the Arabian Sea, 
especially for the pilgrim traffic to the Hidjaz, was by 
the vessels known as ghurab [see saFINA] and ‘‘car- 
rack’’ (?Ar. karraka; see Hobson-Jobson s.v.). 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 

8. Digby, War-horse and elephant in the Delhi Sultanate, 

Oxford 1971, which, although concerned primarily 

with military aspects, is useful in general, especially 

regarding the supply of transport animals. 
(J. Burton-Pace) 

NAKSH [see kITABAT]. 

NAKSHBAND, KuHWapja’ BaHA? = at-Din, 
Muhammad b. Muhammad (718-91/1318-89), 
eponym of the Nakshbandiyya [g.v. ], a still active Sufi 
order that has been second in the extent of its diffusion 
only to the Kadiriyya [g.v.] (with which it has often 
been intertwined, especially in India and Kurdistan). 
The epithet Nakshband is sometimes understood in 
connection with the craft of embroidering, and Baha? 
al-Din is said, in fact, to have assisted his father in 
weaving the embroidered Bukharan cloaks known as 
kimkha (Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad Bakir b. Muham- 
mad ‘Ali, Makdmat-t Shah-1 Nakshband, 8). More com- 
monly, however, it is taken to refer to the fixing, in 
the purified tablet of the heart, of the imprint of the 
divine name Allah by means of silent and permanent 
dhikr. To the people of Bukhara, whose patron saint he 
became, Baha? al-Din was known posthumously as 
kh*adja-yi bala?-gardan (‘‘the averter of disaster’’), 
with reference to protective powers bestowed on him 
during his novitiate. Elesewhere, especially in 
Turkey, he is popularly called Shah-i Nakshband. 

Descent from the Imam Dja‘far al-Sadik has been 
attributed to Baha? al-Din Nakshband, but although 
the Imam does always appear in his initiatic silsila, 


contemporary and near-contemporary sources make 
no mention of sayyid ancestry. They stress rather the 
position of Baha? al-Din as the seventh in a series of 
Central Asian masters (kh’adjagan) of Siifism which 
was inaugurated by Aba Yusuf Hamadani (d. 
534/1140 in Marw). Soon after his birth in Muharram 
718/March 1318 in the Bukharan hamlet of Kasr-i 
Hinduwan (later renamed Kasr-i ‘Arifan, out of 
deference to him), Baha? al-Din was adopted as the 
spiritual son (farzand) of Kh¥adja Muhammad Sam- 
mast, the fifth descendant of Hamadani. Sammasr 
immediately assigned the infant’s future spiritual 
training to his own principal murid, Kh’adja Amir 
Kulal. Kulal counts as Baha? al-Din’s immediate 
predecessor in the si/si/a, for it was he who transmitted 
to him the essentials of the Path: the link of compa- 
nionship (nisbat-i suhbat), instruction in the customs of 
the Path (ta‘lim-i adab-i tarikat), and the inculcation of 
dhikr (talkin-i dhikr) (Abd al-Rahman Djami, Nafahat 
al-uns, 381). 

Nonetheless, as befitted the founder of a new order, 
Baha? al-Din kept the company of a wide variety of 
spiritual instructors. Early during his association with 
Amir Kulal, he had a vision in which he saw his six 
predecessors in the silstla, beginning with Kh’adja 
‘Abd al-Khalik Ghidjuw4ani (d. 617/1220), a successor 
of Hamadani. This vision amounted to a second 
initiation, for Ghidjduwani enjoined on Baha? al- 
Din—among other things—the exclusive practice of 
silent dhikr, as opposed to the vocal dhikr in which 
Amir Kulal and his circle customarily engaged. Once 
back in the world of external reality, Baha? al-Din 
began to comply with this command, but Amir Kulal 
continued to hold him in high esteem. He ultimately 
pronounced his preceptorial duties to be at an end and 
freed Baha? al-Din to seek out other shaykhs, ‘‘both 
Turk and Tadjik’’. 

The ethnic and linguistic differentiation between 
Turk and Tadjik was reflected, in 8th/14th century 
Transoxianan Siifism, in a dichotomy between the 
Yasawi order (founded by Kh’adja Ahmad Yasawi 
(d. 562/1167 [g.v.], another disciple of Hamadani), 
which flourished among Turkic speakers, and the 
Persian-speaking kh’ddjagan and their adherents. 
Since the Nakshbandiyya was destined to spread to 
almost every region of the Turkish world in the space 
of a few generations, it was appropriate that Baha? al- 
Din should spend part of his apprenticeship with the 
Yasawi masters who were known to their contem- 
poraries as the ‘“Turkish shaykhs’’ (mashayikh-t turk). 

First, however, Baha? al-Din spent seven months in 
the company of another Tadjik shaykh, Mawlana ‘Arif 
Dikgarani, perfecting under his guidance the practice 
of the silent dhzkr. He next spent two or three months 
with Kutham Shaykh, a Yasawi master resident in 
Nakhshab, before joining the following of a second 
Yasawi shaykh, Khalil Ata, for a full twelve years. 

The chronological problems posed by the sources 
(works of hagiography, the Timirid chronicles, and 
the Rrhia of Ibn Battuta) are impossible to resolve, but 
it seems certain that Khalil Ata is identical with 
Kadan/Ghazan Khan, a _ singularly ferocious 
individual who ruled over the Caghatayid khanate for 
roughly a decade. It is tempting to see in Baha? al- 
Din’s association with Khalil Ata the origin of the 
penchant of several later Nakshbandis for establishing 
ascendancy over rulers, but such an interpretation is 
excluded by a careful reading of the sources. 

After the overthrow of Khalil Ata, Baha? al-Din 
retired to his birthplace to begin training his own 
disciples, most of whom came from Bukhara and its 
environs. He left the region himself only three times, 
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twice to perform the hadjdj and once to visit Herat. 
There he met with the ruler, Mu‘izz al-Din Husayn, 
and explained to him the principles of his path. 

He died on 3 Rabi‘ I 791/2 March 1389, and was 
buried at Kasr-i ‘Arifan. Surrounded by a continually 
expanding complex of buildings, the tomb became a 
place of pilgrimage for Muslims from all over Asia as 
well as the site, for Bukhdrans, of spring festivities 
known as ‘“id-i gul-i surkh (‘‘red rose festival’’; see 
O.A. Sukhareva, Bukhara v XIX veke, Moscow 1966, 
38). 

Baha? al-Din’s principal successors were Kh’adja 
‘Ala? al-Din ‘Attar (d. 802/1393), whom he had 
honoured with marriage to his daughter; Kh’adja 
Muhammad Parsa (d. 822/1419), a prolific author 
who counts as founder of the learned traditions of the 
Nakshbandi order; and Mawlana Ya‘kib Carkhi (d. 
851/1447), who originated in the region of Ghazni. 
‘Attar was the leading figure among these three, but 
it was Carkhi who proved the most important for the 
continuation of the Nakshbandi line; he was the 
preceptor of Kh’adja ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar (d. 
896/1490 [9¢.v. in Suppl.]), under whose auspices the 
Nakshbandiyya both established its supremacy in 
Central Asia and began its expansion in the wider 
Muslim world. 

Baha? al-Din left behind no writings (with the possi- 
ble exception of the litany named after him, Awrdd-i 
Baha*tyya), and he even discouraged his disciples from 
recording his sayings. The precise outlines of his 
teachings are, then, hard to discern, not because of 
the profusion of hagiographic legend that enshrouds 
so many Sifis, but because of the exiguous and some- 
times elliptic nature of the sources. It is particularly 
difficult to establish why he should have become an 
eponymous figure, the central link in the silsila of 
which he is a part, instead of, for example, 
Ghidjduwani. The eight principles of spiritual con- 
duct (kalimat-i kudsiyya) first enunciated by 
Ghidjduwani have, after all, been reiterated in 
Nakshbandi handbooks down to the present; precisely 
the fact that Baha? al-Din added three further prin- 
ciples to the eight would seem to reinforce the primacy 
of Ghidjduwani. These three were: wukif-1 zamani 
(‘‘temporal awareness’’), the constant examination of 
one’s spiritual state during dhikr; wukif-t ‘adadi 
(‘numerical awareness’’), the enumeration of the 
times dhikr is performed in order to discourage the 
intrusion of distracting thoughts; and wukif-2 kalbi 
(‘‘awareness of the heart’’), the direction of attention 
to the physical heart in order to make it participate in 
the work of dhikr. 

All three principles relate, then, to dizkr; combined 
with the fact that Baha? al-Din set himself apart from 
the other disciples of Amir Kulal through insistence 
on silent dhikr, this suggests that the question of dhzkr 
was crucial for the early coalescence of the 
Nakshbandi order. 

Other features of early Nakshbandi practice were 
also linked to the concern for sobriety and anonymity 
implied by the choice of silent dizkr. Among them are 
the repudiation of music and dance (samd‘); the 
deprecation of charismatic feats (karamat); the 
avoidance of retreats in favour of the keeping of pious 
company (suhbat); and the shunning of distinctive 
forms of dress. All these features are highly reminis- 
cent of the Malamati movement of Nishapur, and it 
may be suggested that Baha? al-Din Nakshband was 
the heir to the traditions of the Malamatiyya [g.v.] 
although not in a formal, initiatic sense. 

Other recurrent features of the Nakshbandi path, 
such as fidelity to the sharia in the political and social 


spheres as well as in devotional life, and a marked 
hostility to Shii Islam, were established in later 
periods; they cannot be traced directly to Baha? al- 
Din. Similarly, the mildly critical attitude to Ibn 
‘Arabi adopted by some Nakshbandis of the Mudjad- 
didi line cannot be attributed retroactively to Baha? 
al-Din and his circle. Although there is no trace of 
acquaintance with the concepts of Ibn ‘Arabi in the 
dicta of Baha al-Din, both ‘Attar and Parsa were 
enthusiastic exponents of his work. 
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(H. Acar) 

NAKSHBANDIYYA, an important mystical 
tartka [q.v.] or order. 

1. In Persia 

It is a paradox of Nakshbandi history that although 
this Sufi order first arose among Persian-speakers and 
virtually all its classical texts are written in the Persian 
language, its impact on Persia has been relatively 
slight. This statement requires qualification only for 
the period of the genesis of the Nakshbandiyya when, 
it might be argued, Transoxania and the eastern 
reaches of Khurasan still counted as parts of the Per- 
sian world. 

The rise of the Nakshbandiyya to supremacy in 
Transoxiana appears to have begun already in the 
time of Kh’adja Baha? al-Din Nakshband [4.v.] 
himself, although the nascent order did not yet exer- 
cise political influence and in the Kubrawiyya [g. 2. ] it 
faced a still formidable competitor. Khwadja Muham- 
mad Parsa (d. 822/1419), sole adherent of Baha? al- 
Din among the ‘u/ama@ of Bukhara, had to endure the 
hostility of his colleagues for a number of reasons, not 
least being his enthusiasm for the works and concepts 
of Ibn ‘Arabr {q.v.]. However, it was also in connec- 
tion with Parsa that the Timirids established their 
links with the Nakshbandi order, when Mirza 
Shahrukh secured the return of Parsa to Bukhara after 
a period of banishment. Those links, important for 
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the ascendancy of the order, were consolidated in the 
time of Kh’adja ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar (d. 896/1490 
[g.2. in Suppl.], who several times intervened 
decisively in the political sphere (according both to the 
chronicles and to the hagiographic sources) and 
through his numerous disciples made the Nakshban- 
diyya supreme in most regions of Transoxiana. 

The influence of the Nakshbandiyya spread during 
the same period southward to Harat, partly through 
the influence of Ahrar and partly through that of Sa‘d 
al-Din Kashghari (d. 860/1456), a third-generation 
descendant of Kh’adja Baha? al-Din Nakshband. 
Together with the Zayni order, with which it came to 
enjoy fraternal relations in Istanbul as well as Harat, 
the Nakshbandiyya dominated the religious and 
cultural life of late Timtrid Harat. The principal 
initiate of Kashghari was the great poet and mystic 
‘Abd al-Rahman Djami (d. 898/1492 [g.v.]), whose 
rich and varied opus contains a treatise devoted to the 
Nakshbandiyya (Sar-rishta-yi tarik-1 khadjagan, ed. 
‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi, Kabul 1343 sh./1964), as well 
as many references to the order and its personalities 
scattered throughout his works. The closeness of 
Djami to his Nakshbandi preceptor may be measured 
by the fact that the two men lie buried in a single 
enclosure in the Khiyaban district of Harat. Averse by 
temperament to the formal training of murids, Djami 
nonetheless initiated at least two persons into his line 
of the Nakshbandi order: ‘Abd al-Ghafar Lari (d. 
912/1507) and one of his own sons, Diya? al-Din 
Yusuf (d. 919/1513). He also brought about the 
adherence to the order of the well-known littérateur 
and statesman Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’r [g.v.], and 
inclined Sultan Husayn Mirza Baykara [g.v.] to look 
favourably upon it. 

The presence of the Nakshbandiyya in Transoxiana 
and Harat has proved permanent. By contrast, the 
implantation of the Nakshbandiyya in north-western 
Persia that took place in the late 9th/15th century was 
relatively shortlived. The Nakshbandiyya was 
brought to Kazwin by a murid of Ahrar, Shaykh ‘Ali 
Kurdi. Originally from ‘Amadiyya, he spent a 
number of years serving Ahrar as tutor to his children 
before settling in Kazwin. He was put to death by the 
Safawids in 925/1519. At least one of his six khalifas 
suffered the same fate, while several others fled before 
the Safawid onslaught. However, Nakshbandi influ- 
ence remained strong in Kazwin for several decades 
and may have been one of the reasons for the 
relatively long resistance put up by the people of the 
city against the imposition of Shi‘ism. Tabriz, the first 
Safawid capital, was also a centre of Nakshbandi 
activity, stemming from the presence there of Sun‘ 
Allah Kazakunani (d. 929/1523), a disciple of ‘Ala? 
al-Din Maktabdar (d. 892/1486), one of the khalifas of 
Sa‘d al-Din Kashghari in Harat. He enjoyed some 
influence at the Ak Koyunlu court and evidently 
managed to survive the Safawid conquest. His son, 
known as Abi Sa‘id-i Thani, was imprisoned and tor- 
tured by the Safawids, but was able to escape and 
ultimately to migrate to Istanbul, where he found 
favour with Sultan Sileyman. Another successor of 
Kdazakunani, ‘Ali-djan Badamyari, established 
himself in the village of Badamyar near Tabriz, where 
his initiatic line continued for two more generations. 

There are also traces of the Nakshbandiyya in Sawa 
and Hamadan in the immediate pre-Safawid and 
early Safawid period. In general, however, the rise of 
the Safawid state sounded the knell for the 
Nakshbandi order in northern and western Persia, for 
with their strong loyalty to Sunnism the Nakshbandis 
became a special target of persecution. Mirza Makh- 


dim Shariff, a Sunni scholar who took refuge with the 
Ottomans, writes that whenever anyone was seen 
engaging in dhzkr or murakaba, it would be said, ‘‘This 
is a Nakshbandi; he must be killed’’ (al-Nawakid l- 
bunyan al-rawafid, ms. British Museum Or. 7991, fol. 
96a). The Nakshbandiyya probably survived for a 
time in Urimiyya and possibly in other Kurdish- 
inhabited areas of Persia. Otherwise, the order was so 
thoroughly extirpated that Mulla Muhammad Bakir 
Madjlisi (d. 1110/1699 [g.v.]) felt safe in declaring, 
towards the end of the Safawid period, that the names 
of the Nakshbandi masters listed by Djami in Nafahat 
al-uns were unknown to all but ‘‘the ignorant Uzbeks’’ 
(iazbakan-i nadan; quoted in Rasil Dja‘fariyan, 
Riyarii-yi fakihan va sifiyan dar ‘asr-i Safawiyyan, in 
Kayhan-i Andishah, xxiii [Adhar-Day 1369/Novem- 
ber-December 1990], 123). 

When in the 13th/19th century Nakshbandis again 
became visible in Persia, it was exclusively in the 
Sunni-inhabited regions on the fringes of the country. 
HarAati resistance to Persian attempts at establishing 
control over the city were led by a certain Suff Islam, 
a Nakshbandi dervish from Bukhara; although he 
died in battle in 1222/1807, the branch of the order he 
founded at Karrukh outside Harat continued to exer- 
cize an influence across the frontier among the 
Hanafis of Persian Khurasan. Six years after the 
death of Sufi Islam, Khwadja Yisuf Kashghari, a 
Nakshbandi shaykh from Eastern Turkistan, led an 
unsuccessful uprising of the Yomut and Goklan 
Turkumans against Kadjar rule. A _ similar 
Nakshbandi-led Turkuman revolt was quashed in 
Astarabad in 1257/1841. It was also in the first half of 
the century that Kh’adja Muhammad Yisuf Djami 
established a still active centre of the Mudjaddidi 
branch of the order at Turbat-i Djam near the Afghan 
border. 

Infinitely more important than all these 
developments in the east was the rise of the Khalidi 
branch of the Nakshbandi order, established by 
Mawlana Khalid Baghdadi (d. 1243/1827), a Kurd 
from Shahrazir. The Khilidiyya supplanted almost 
entirely all other branches of the Nakshbandiyya in 
the Middle East, and in Kurdistan it wrested 
supremacy from the Kadiriyya to become the chief 
order of the region. Although the principal Kurdish 
khalifas of Mawlana Khilid all resided in Ottoman ter- 
ritory, their influence was considerable among the 
Kurds of Persia, not least during the great Kurdish 
uprising of 1880 which, led by Shaykh ‘Ubayd Allah 
of Shamdinan, engulfed much of Adharbaydjan as 
well as most of Kurdistan. In addition, the Khalidiyya 
expanded from Kurdistan to Talish [g.v.], the Shafi? 
enclave on the shores of the Caspian: Shaykh 
“Uthman Siradj al-Din of Tawéla—a khalifa of 
Mawlana Khalid—initiated into the order a certain 
Mulla ‘Abd al-Hakk Kizildji from the village of 
‘Anbaran in central T4alish and instructed him to 
spread the order in his homeland, which he did with 
great success. Most Shafi‘is in Talish retain to this 
day an allegiance to the Khalidi Nakshbandi order. 

In 1958, after the overthrow of the ‘Irakt monar- 
chy, a namesake of ‘Uthman Siradj al-Din quit Biyara 
to establish himself at the village of Durd on the Per- 
sian side of the frontier. With the active encourage- 
ment of the Pahlawi court, he sought to bring under 
his sway all three areas of Nakshbandi presence in 
Persia—Kurdistan, Talish and Turkuman Sahra. In 
this he had some success, but his activities were 
brought to an end by the Islamic Revolution of 1978- 
9. Shaykh SUthman organised an army to combat the 
revolutionary government, but it was soon defeated 
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and he withdrew to ‘Irak. Despite this removal of 
Shaykh ‘Uthman, the Nakshbandi order remains 
strong among the Kurds of Persia (particularly in the 
region of Mahabad [g.v.} and in T4lish (especially 
Hashtpar and its surroundings). By contrast, it is now 
moribund among the Turkumans. 
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2. In Turkey 

The first implantation of the Nakshbandiyya 
among the western Turks took place in the 9th/15th 
century, less than a hundred years after the death of 
its eponym. This was an important part of the general 
expansion of the Nakshbandiyya outside its Transox- 
ianan homeland, for the order was well placed to gain 
the loyalty of the Ottoman Turks with its emphatically 
Sunni identity and insistence on sober respect for the 
shari‘a. 

The first Ottoman Nakshbandi was Molla ‘Abd 
Allah [lahi of Simav, who travelled to Samarkand 
where he became a disciple of Khwadja SUbayd Allah 
{g.v. in Suppl.}. After his training was complete, he 
returned to his birthplace for a number of years before 
reluctantly accepting an invitation to settle in Istan- 
bul. There, at the Zeyrek mosque, he established the 
first Nakshbandi centre in Turkey and found himself 
surrounded by a large number of devotees. Pre- 
ferring, however, a life of seclusion and scholarship, 
he left Istanbul for Vardar Yefitesi in Thrace, where 
he died in 895/1490. [lahi’s principal successor was 
Amir Ahmad Bukhari (d. 922/1516) , who had accom- 
panied him back from Samarkand. Under Bukhari’s 
auspices, three Nakshbandi hospices were established 
in Istanbul and the order attracted numerous scholars 
and littérateurs, the most famous of whom was the 
poet Mahmad Lami‘i Celebi (d. 933/1532 [9.v.]) of 
Bursa. Although the hospices founded by Bukhari 
continued functioning into the early 20th century, the 
initiatic line he inaugurated appears to have died out 
in the space of a few generations. 

Considerably younger than [lahi, but like him a 
murid of Ahrar, was Baba Haydar Samarkandi (d. 
957/1550), for whom Sultan Silayman Kanuni 
founded a tekke at Eyyiib. This served as a hostel for 
Nakshbandis coming from Central Asia until it was 
destroyed by fire in 1912. 

Nakshbandis continued to migrate from Central 
Asia to Istanbul and other points in Turkey for several 
centuries, as is indicated by the names of certain tekkes 
such as Bukhara, Kashghar and Ozbekler. Among 
them were men of distinction such as Khazini, a der- 
vish of triple Nakshbandi, Yasawi and Kubrawi 


affiliation, who arrived from Bukhara during the 
reign of Sultan Murad III, and ‘Abd Allah Nida’i, an 
11th/17th century migrant from Kashghar who estab- 
lished a tekke near Eyyiib. 

In general, however, the history of the order in 
Turkey came to reflect the developments it underwent 


| in India, which was its principal intellectual centre 


from the time of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi the Mudjad- 
did (d. 1034/1624) [¢.v., and see 3. below]. The 
Mudjaddidi branch of the order established by 
Sirhindi was first transmitted to Turkey by Shaykh 
Muhammad Murad Bukhari (d. 1141/1729), a murid 
of Kh’adja Muhammad Murad Ma‘sim, Sirhindi’s 
son and principal successor. Muhammad Murad 
spent about five years in the Ottoman capital towards 
the end of the 11th/17th century, during which time 
he gained numerous ‘ulama, including the Shaykh al- 
Islam Feyd Allah Efendi, as his followers. The next 
thirty years were spent primarily in Damascus, but he 
returned to Istanbul in 1141/1729, dying shortly 
thereafter. The tekke that was established next to the 
tomb of Muhammad Murad Bukhari in the Nishandji 
Pasha district became a fountainhead for the Mudjad- 
didiyya, not only in Istanbul but also in Anatolia and 
the Balkans. 

A second transmission of the Mudijaddidiya to 
Turkey came by way of Mecca, which remained until 
the late 19th century an important centre for the diffu- 
sion of the Nakshbandiyya among pilgrims coming 
from Turkey as well as many other regions. The 
representative of Kh’adja Muhammad Ma‘siim in 
the Holy City was Shaykh Ahmad Djiryani Yakdast, 
who initiated into the Mudjaddiyya Shaykh Muham- 
mad Amin of Tokat (d. 1158/1745). When Muham- 
mad Amin returned to Istanbul in 1129/1717, he took 
up residence at one of the hospices founded by Amir 
Ahmad Bukhari and began initiating members of the 
Ottoman bureaucracy. Particularly noteworthy 
among the murids of Shaykh Muhammad Amin was 
the polymath Sulayman Sa‘d al-Din Mustakim-zade 
(d. 1202/1787 [q.v.]), who translated the letters of 
both Sirhindi and Kh”adja Muhammad Ma‘sim 
into Ottoman Turkish. The letters of Sirhindt have 
remained popular reading material among Turkish 
Nakshbandis down to the present, although it is now 
more commonly an Arabic translation that is used. 

Several of the early Turkish Mudjaddidis also had 
Mewlewi affiliations, among them being Pertew 
Pasha and Halet Efendi [g.vv.], both of whom exerted 
considerable political influence during the reign of 
Sultan Mahmid II. 

An entirely new era in the history of the Nakshban- 
diyya in Turkey begins with the rise of the Khalidi 
branch in the first quarter of the 19th century. Before 
the emergence of the Khalidiyya, the Nakshbandis 
were certainly prominent and respected, both in 
Istanbul and elsewhere, but they never came close to 
enjoying the near-monopoly on Sifi activity that they 
exercised in Central Asia. The Khalidis, however, 
made the Nakshbandiyya the paramount order in 
Turkey, a position it has retained even after the 
official dissolution of the orders. 

Mawlana Khalid Baghdadi (d. 1242/1827) was a 
Kurd from Shahrazur who obtained initiation into the 
Nakshbandiyya in Dihli at the hands of Ghulam ‘Ali 
Dihlawi (d. 1240/1824), a shaykh of the Mudjaddidi 
line. Although Mawlana Khalid was hostile to the 
local amirs in Kurdistan and acted there as an 
advocate of Ottoman power, the first appearance of 
the Khialidiyya in the Ottoman capital was greeted 
with suspicion. Mawlana Khilid’s first representative 
there, Muhammad Salih, made matters worse by 
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attempting to exclude non-initiates from public mos- 
ques during the performance of Khalidi rituals. The 
next representative, ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sisi, was, 
however, able to make inroads among the Ottoman 
élite. Like other key figures in the history of the order 
in Turkey, he recruited numerous ‘ulama?, 
bureaucrats and men of letters; mention may be made 
of Mekki-zade Mustafa ‘Asim, several times Shaykh al- 
Islam; Girdji Nedjib Pasha and Misa Safweti Pasha; 
and Ketedji-zade ‘Izzet Molla, kad of Istanbul. It was 
suggested to Sultan Mahmid II by Halet Efendi, the 
Mudjaddidi-Mewlew1, that this swift expansion of the 
Kh§alidiyya posed a danger to the state, and in 1828 
all prominent Khilidis were in fact banned from the 
city. This period of disfavour was temporary, for in 
1833 Mekki-zade was reappointed Shaykh al-Islam. 

Much of the impetus behind the early propagation 
of the Khalidiyya in the Ottoman lands had been 
political; it was the wish of Mawlana Khalid to rein- 
force the allegiance of the Ottoman state to the shari‘a 
and thus to make of it a viable focus for Muslim 
strength and unity. This aim gradually slipped 
beyond reach, and even in the period of Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II, the shaykhs of other orders were more 
intimately associated with the sovereign than were the 
Nakshbandis. 

Nonetheless, the Khalidi branch of the Nakshban- 
diyya possessed a wide popular appeal; it struck root 
throughout Anatolia, and even in Konya, the 
hallowed ground of the Mewlewi order, the Khalidis 
were supreme. By the close of the 19th century, they 
had more ¢tekkes in Istanbul than any other order. 

Among the shaykhs of the second half of the century, 
Shaykh Diya? al-Din Giimishkhanewi (d. 1894) may 
be singled out for mention both because of the size 
and nature of his following and because of the pro- 
longation of his initiatic line down to the present. His 
tekke in the Gaghaloghlu district of Istanbul was prob- 
ably the most frequented of all Safi meeting places in 
the city, being visited not only by members of the 
Ottoman élite but also by many Muslims from 
abroad. In addition, Gimishkhanewi wrote exten- 
sively, in both Arabic and Turkish, and by compiling 
a collection of hadith, Ramiuz al-ahadith, he inaugurated 
a tradition of fAadith study still continued by his 
initiatic descendants in present-day Turkey. 

Gumiishkhanewi further distinguished himself by 
fighting, together with his followers, in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877. This example of military 
engagement was followed by several other 
Nakshbandi shaykhs who fought on various fronts 
during the First World War and the Turkish War of 
Independence. Nonetheless, the Nakshbandis found 
themselves denied all legitimacy under the dispensa- 
tion brought in by the Turkish Republic when all the 
Sufi orders were proscribed in September 1925. The 
immediate pretext for the ban was furnished by the 
uprising led in the same year by Shaykh Sa‘id of Palu, 
a Khalidi shaykh of eastern Anatolia. However, the 
rebellion was more an expression of Kurdish 
grievances and aspirations then it was of fidelity to the 
traditional political ideals of the Khalidiyya. Fre- 
quently cited as another exemplar of militant 
Nakshbandi opposition to the Turkish Republic is 
Shaykh Muhammad As‘ad (Mehmed Esad, d. 1931). 
Originally from Irbil, a physical as well as spiritual 
descendant of Mawlana Khalid, he took up residence 
at the Kelami tekke in Istanbul in 1888 before being 
banished to his native city by Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid. 
He returned in 1908 to take his place among the 
leading shaykhs of the Ottoman capital. In 1931, he 
was arrested on charges of complicity with those 





responsible for the notorious Menemen incident. 
Although the evidence of his involvement was 
exceedingly slight, his son was executed and he 
himself died in prison hospital. 

Initiatic descendants of Mehmed Esad as well as 
other Khalidi shaykhs continue to be active in Turkey; 
among those who have died in recent times we may 
mention Sami Ramazanoglu (d. 1984) and Mehmed 
Zahid Kotku (d. 1980). Arrests of Nakshbandis and 
other forms of harrassment have remained common, 
but the s.bversive potential and aspirations often 
ascribed to the Nakshbandis in contemporary Turkey 
are, at best, grossly exaggerated. It can even be said 
that certain Nakshbandis have integrated themselves 
into the political structure of Turkey by their involve- 
ment in ventures such as the National Salvation Party 
(Milli Selamet Partisi) and its successor, the Prosper- 
ity Party (Refah Partisi). The present-day significance 
of the Nakshbandis in Turkey is to be sought not so 
much in their political activity as in the support they 
provide for traditional religiosity, a support greatly 
weakened by the debilitating trends of more than half 
a century. 

Bibliography: Turkish Nakshbandis have pro- 
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3. In India 

Introduced into India by Khwadja Baki Bi’llah 
(972-1012/1564-1603) during the closing years of the 
10th/16th century, the Nakshbandiyya order became 
an influential factor in Indo-Muslim life and for about 
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two centuries it was the principal spiritual order in 
India. Though some saints of the sidstla had visited 
India during the time of Babur (Babur-nama, tr. 
Beveridge, ii, 631) and Humayin (Shattari, Gulzar-i 
abrar, ms.), the credit of establishing the first 
Nakshbandi khankah in India goes to Kh’adja Baki 
Bi’llah who came to Dihli from Kabul and, in his own 
words, ‘‘planted the si/stla in India’’. The Kh’adja 
died at the age of only forty, but he made deep impact 
on the lives of the people by his unassuming ways and 
deep humanitarian spirit. He attracted both religious 
and political figures to his fold. A believer in pan- 
theism, he gave expression to his cosmic emotions in 
spirited verses (‘Irfaniyyat-i Baki, Dihli 1970). Among 
his disciples, two persons were pre-eminent: (i) 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624 [9.v.]), generally 
known as Mudjaddid-i alf-i thant (‘‘Reformer of the 
second millennium’’), who expanded the order so 
successfully that, according to Djahangir, his disciples 
reached every town and city of India (Tuzuk, ed. Sir 
Syed, 272-3). (ii) Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk of Dihli (d. 
1642), who came to be known as muhaddith on account 
of his contribution to the popularisation of Hadith 
studies in India. Shaykh Ahmad gave to the 
Nakshbandi silstla a distinct ideology, a motive power 
and an effective organisation. He broke away from 
the earlier mystic tradition in India by rejecting pan- 
theism (wahdat al-wudjid) and propounded his theory 
of wahdat al-shuhid (unity of the phenomenal world). 
He raised his voice against the innovations (b:d“@t) 
introduced by the Sdfis, the Emperor Akbar [see DIN-1 
ILAHI} and the ‘Sulama’-i si? (the worldly Suléma?). He 
opposed Akbar’s experiments to work out a synthesis 
of Hindu and Muslim religious attitudes, and 
declared ‘‘Muslims should follow their religion, and 
non-Muslims their ways, as the Kur’an enjoins ‘for 
you yours and for me my religion’’’ (Maktubat). As 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s approach had sustained these religious 
trends, Shaykh Ahmad criticised his views tren- 
chantly. He did not believe in keeping away from the 
state and the ruler. He struggled hard to bring about 
a change in the outlook of the ruling classes and car- 
ried on a brisk correspondence with Mughal nobles 
like ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan-i Khanan [g.v.] Mirza 
‘Aziz Koka (q.v.], Farid Bukhari and others, and won 
them over to his point of view. When Djahangir 
ascended the throne, Farid Bukhari obtained a pro- 
mise from him that he would not do anything against 
the shari‘a (Akbar and the Jesuits, 204; Jahangir and the 
Jesuits, 3). However, in 1619, acting on the 
mischievous reports of his opponents (Dara Shukoh, 
Safinat al-awliyd?, 197-8), Djahangir imprisoned him 
in the Gwaliyar fortress. He was set free after a year 
but remained with the Emperor for some time. He 
spoke in the court on themes like prophethood, the 
Day of Judgement and the instability of reason. 
Shaykh Ahmad’s work was zealously carried forward 
by his sons and descendants. Awrangzib came under 
the influence of Nakshbandi saints and showed deep 
respect to Kh¥adja Ma‘stim (whose collections of let- 
ters contain several letters addressed to him) and 
Kh’adja Sayf al-Din, KhYadja Muhammad Naksh- 
band and others. In the ideological shift of the 
Mughal state as typified in the differing approaches of 
Akbar and Awrangzib, the Nakshbandi saints played 
an important role. 

The Nakshbandi mystic ideology differed from 
other mystic stlstlas in several respects: (a) It 
developed a dynamic, active and assertive outlook as 
opposed to the quiet, unobtrusive and cosmic 
approach of the Gishtis. Even their litanies and prac- 
tices were coloured by this approach. (b) It closed the 


channels of ideological contact with other religions by 
rejecting Ibn ‘Arabi’s thinking. Bernier found the 
country in the grip of a bitter controversy between the 
supporters and the opponents of the pantheistic 
approach. The Ma‘arid; al-walayat gives the text of a 
fatwa issued against Sirhindi’s views. (c) Its belief in 
the need for providing guidance to the state created a 
new situation which bridged the gulf between the 
Sufis and the state on one side but gave birth to new 
problems on the other. (d) While other szstlas had 
propagated their teachings through maifizat [q.v. in 
Suppl.] (utterances of shaykhs), the Nakshbandi saints 
communicated their views through maktibat (letters). 
The Nakshbandi mystical thought may, therefore, be 
studied in the compilations of letters left by Shaykh 
Ahmad, KhYadja Ma‘sum, Kh’adja Nakshband, 
Shah Ghulam ‘Ali and others. (e) While the earlier 
saints had propounded the idea of waldyat (spiritual 
territories assigned by the mystic master), the 
Nakshbandis propounded the concept of Kayytimiyyat 
(a type of spiritual axis on whom the world depended 
for its functioning). This concept, instead of 
strengthening the si/sila, honeycombed its structure 
and diffused its activities. The Rawdat al-kayyima 
reveals the anarchy of thought caused by this concept. 

In the 12th/19th century two Nakshbandi saints 
made significant contributions to the siélstla by re- 
stating some of its basic ideological postures. Shah 
Wali Allah (d. 1762 [g.v.]) sought to bring about a 
reconciliation between the conflicting approaches of 
Ibn ‘Arabi and Shaykh Ahmad and declared that dif- 
ference between their approaches was one of simile 
and metaphor. Mirza Mazhar Djan-i Djanan (d. 1782 
[see MAZHAR]) adopted a broad and catholic attitude 
towards Hinduism and accepted the Vedas as a 
revealed book. Shah Wali Allah played an important 
role in revitalising the religious sciences, particularly 
Hadith, and by translating the Kur’an into Persian, 
particularly for soldiers, artisans, etc., as he himself 
says in the Preface to Fath al-Rahman. He developed a 
new ‘Ilm-i kalam (scholasticism) which aimed at a fresh 
interpretation of Islamic teachings in the light of the 
new problems of the age (see M. Ikbal, The reconstruc- 
tion of religious thought in Islam). He played a significant 
role in the political developments of the period. His 
political letters addressed to Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
Muhammad Shah, Nizam al-Mulk and others reveal 
a clear understanding of the contemporary political 
situation (Shah Walt Allah kay siyast maktibat, ed. 
Nizami, *Delhi 1969). 

Kadi Thana? Allah Panipati (d. 1810), a disciple of 
Mirza Mazhar, made significant contribution to 
religious literature. His book on fikh, Ma la budd min 
(‘Alawi Press, Shahpur 1270 A.H.) and his exegetical 
study of the Kur?an (Tafsir-i Mazhari, Nadwat al- 
Musannifin, Dihli 1962-70) came to be widely 
appreciated. His treatise Irshad al-jalibin (Mudjtaba*1 
Press, Dihli 1915) contains an exposition of 
Nakshbandi mystic principles. Other spiritual descen- 
dants of Mirza Djan-i-Djanan, like Shah Ghulam 
SAli, Shah Abu Sa‘id (author of Hidayat al-talibin, 
Mudjtaba’i Press, Dihli n.d.), and Shah Ahmad Sa‘id 
(author of al-Fawa*id al-dabita fr ithbat al-rabita, Meerut 
1331 A.H.), played an important part in propagating 
the Nakshbandi ideology. The descendants of Shah 
Ghulam SAIi resented British occupation of the coun- 
try and supported anti-British attitudes and activities. 

Of the mystic orders that have flourished in India, 
the Nakshbandi-Mudjaddidi silsi/a alone attracted the 
attention of the people of Afghanistan, Turkey and 
Syria. The khankah of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali (d. 1824) 
had, according to Sir Syed, thousands of visitors from 
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different Asian and African countries (Athar al-sanadid, 
Karachi 1966, 209). His disciple Khalid Kurdi estab- 
lished the order in Damascus and made it a significant 
factor in the life of the people. (A. Hourani, Shatkh 
Khalid and the Naqshbandi order, in Islamic philosophy and 
the classical tradition, Columbia, S.C. 1972). 

Khadja Mir Nasir (d. 1758), though associated 
with the Mudjaddidi-Nakshbandi silsila, founded a 
new order called Tarika-yi-Muhammadi. His son 
KhYadja Mir Dard (d. 1776) wrote ‘Im al-Kitab 
(Ansari Press, Dihli 1308 A.H.), a work characterised 
by deep insight in mystical thought, and gave a new 
orientation to the Nakshbandiyya discipline. Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid of Raé Baréli (d. 1831 [see auyMapD 
BRELW1]) also originally belonged to the Mudijaddidi 
order, but set up a new method, the Tarika-yi 
Nubuwwat, broadly within the framework of the 
Nakshbandiyya. An important aspect of the 
Nakshbandiyya order was its virility of thought and 
capacity to differ from its elders. Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi differed from his mentor on the question of 
pantheism; Mirza Mazhar Djan-i Djanan disagreed 
with his elders on their approach to Hinduism, and 
Shah Ghulam ‘Ali differed from him on this point. 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid disagreed with Shah ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz (d. 1823) on the concept of tasawwur-i shaykh 
(visualising the spiritual mentor in spiritual practices). 

Thus the main characteristic of the Nakshbandiyya 
silsila in India has been its rejection of innovations 
(bid‘at) and its involvement in political struggles. 
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(K.A. Nizam) 

NAKSHE (Gr. Naxos/Axia), Turkish name of the 
largest Aegean Cycladic island (1981 pop.: 
14,037), east of Para [g.v.] and north-west of 
Amorgos, celebrated since Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages for its products (wine, olive oil, dairy ones: cf. 
Vakalopoulos, ii?, 492-3; iv, 473-4); in mid-12th cen- 
tury, al-Idrisi refers to its extensive cattle raising (Opus 
geographicum, 642: Naksiyya). Its chief port and 
capital, Naxos or ‘‘Chora’’, on the western coastal 
ancient and mediaeval settlements, became a centre of 
commerce in the Latin and Turkish periods (early 
13th-early 19th centuries), while several Byzantine, 
post-Byzantine and Frankish monuments, chiefly 
churches and fortifications, survive. In Byzantine 
years (cf. Elis. Malamut, Les iles de l’Empire Byzantine, 
8e-12e s., Paris 1988, 216 ff. and s.v.; further refs. in 
A. Savvides, Notes on Naxos and Paros—Antiparos in 
Byzantine times [in Gk.], in Partana, xliii [1991], 227- 
37), with its capital at the southern castle of 
“‘Apalyres’’, Nakshe suffered from Arab raids, 
mostly from the Cretan amirate [see ixRITISH], since 
it lay in a crucial spot of the major south-eastern 
Mediterranean trade routes (Constantinople- 
Aegean -Crete-Syria-Egypt); the raid of 904 
carried off Naxiot captives to Crete, while Nakshe 
paid tribute to the amir (see V. Christides, Conquest of 
Crete, Athens 1984, 6, 128, 131, 165-6, 167), though 
by 910 it was in Byzantine hands (Malamut, 62, 82). 
Clear traces of Muslim influences on Naxiot frescoes 
are recorded in that period (Christides, 128 ff.) and, 
apart from the surviving Byzantine coinage 
(Malamut, 210, n. 10), of particular importance is a 
rare Saldjik coin, probably of Kay Khusraw I [g.2.], 
discovered on Nakshe (mid-1950s) and associated 
with Christian refugees from Antalya and Alanya 
[g.vv.], who settled on the island (early 13th century) 
in view of the Saldjik advance in south-western 
Anatolia (refs. in Savvides, in Byzantinos Domos, iii 
[1989], 159-60). 

Turcoman raids, mostly associated with the Aydin 
Oghullari [g.v.], commenced in the early 1300s, 
almost a century after the foundation of the Latin 
Archipelago Duchy with Nakshe as capital (1207- 
1566). In 1304 and 1309-10 the Sanudo Duke assisted 
the Genoese to capture Chios [see saxiz] and the 
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Hospitallers to seize Rhodes [see Ropos], driving the 
Turcomans off those islands; yet raids on Nakshe are 
recorded in 1324 and 1326, which were intensified 
after 1340, since the Duke had participated in the 
planned 1343 crusade against Aydin; in 1341 ‘Omur 
Beg abducted 6,000 Naxiots and obtained tribute 
(refs. in M-L, ii, 352-3, 357, n. 1, 358-9; Melas [see 
PaRA], 9-10; Frazee, 90-1), but the amir’s menace 
ceased following the 1343 sack of Izmir [g.v. in 
Suppl.]. The Crispo dynasty faced new raids (late 
14th century onwards) and Buondelmonti ca. 1420 
sadly records the island’s depopulation to the effect 
that there were no husbands for Naxiot women (ed. 
Legrand, ch. xvii, 56, 58; M-L, ii, 371; Melas, 18-19; 
Vakalopoulos, i?, 130). The first Ottoman raid under 
the kapudan pasha Cali Bey occurred in 1416 [see 
para], but Venetian control over the Duchy was 
recognised by Mehemmed I, Murad II and 
Mehemmed II {g.vv.] in the treaties of 1419, 1426, 
1446, 1451 and 1454 in return for a tribute (M-L, ii, 
377-8, 383, 388; D. Pitcher, Hist. geogr. of the Ottoman 
Empire, Leiden 1972, 67, 84). In the Turco-Venetian 
war of 1463-79, extensive raids hit the island (particu- 
larly in 1477) and, according to some western sources, 
Nakshe and Para were Turkish in 1479 (cf, Setton, ii, 
237, n. 43), though the 1479 pact rather ratified the 
previous status quo; soon, however, Bayezid II [q.v.] 
protested to the Venetian Senate that the Duke har- 
boured western pirates (the Genoese Spinola had 
briefly captured it in 1431) (M-L, ii, 378, 389 ff., 394; 
Pitcher, 85). In the 1499-1503 war there was another 
raid on Nakshe, which is mentioned in the 1503 pact 
(refs. in M-L, ii, 399; Krantonelle, 91), yet in 1517, 
despite a recent treaty renewal, the Crispo Duke was 
abducted by Turkish corsairs and later launched 
desperate appeals to Venice (1521, 1523, 1532), while 
in 1532 money and gifts convinced the pirate Kur- 
toghlu not to sack the island (M-L, ii, 402, 405; Kran- 
tonelle, 62, 69-70, 79, 102, 111, 121, 399). In the 
extensive raids of Khayr al-Din Pasha {q.v.] in the 
Cyclades (1537-8) the Duke was spared, through 
Nakshe was looted for 3 days (Hadjdjt Khalifa, Eng. 
tr. Mitchell, 58; Byzant. Kleinchroniken, ed. Schreiner, 
i, nos. 56/17, 70/52; ii, 575-6; I.H. Uzungargih, 
Osmanl: tarihi®, ii, 1988, 375, 459), though some Greek 
sources record that upon its capitulation (11 Nov. 
1537) the island agreed to pay kharadj and was thus 
spared the fate of Para [q.v.} (Ecthests Chronica, 80; 
Chronicle of 1603, ed. Amantos, Hellenika, i, 1928, 
49; idem, Relations between Greeks and Turks [in Gk.], i, 
167). Khayr al-Din actually collected his tribute 
(1538), while the Turco-Venetian treaty of 1540 
established Ottoman suzerainty over the Duchy (M- 
L, ii, 412 ff.). Although the last Crispo secured a 
favourable ‘ahd-name (29 Aug. 1565) from Stileyman 
II [g.v.], the definitive annexation occurred in 1566, 
when Piyale Pasha [q.v.] seized Keos and Andros (M- 
L, ii, 420, n. 2, 424; Vakalopoulos, iii, 219-20, 
280 ff.; D. Polemis, Hist. of Andros [in Gk.]}, 1981, 
70). Selim II [g.v.] then ceded the Duchy to his 
favourite, the Jewish adventurer ‘‘Duke’’ Joseph 
Nasi, who ruled through an administrator until 1579 
(C. Roth, The house of Nasi, Duke of Naxos, 
Philadelphia 1948; M-L, ii, 422 ff.; Vakalopoulos, 
ii?, 43, 347; iii, 233 ff., 238 ff., 274 ff.; Slot, 
Archipelagus, 88 ff.), a period that witnessed the 
devastating raid of Uludj Beg in 1572 on Nakshe and 
Para (Vakalopoulos, iii, 259, 274). 

A new era for the Cyclades commenced with the 
Sahd-names of 1580 and 1646 [see para]; Nakshe 
became the seat of the first sandjak beg, ‘‘Soleman bei de 
ducat di Naxta, signor di Andro’’ (1579-80 or 82) (cf. 


Vakalopoulos, iii, 286-7; Slot, 98 ff.); from now 
onwards the Sultanate leased the island to Turkish 
sandjak begs or to Greek-Italian notables (as ‘‘dukes’’), 
like Constantine Cantacuzenus (1582), John 
Choniates, ‘‘Duke of Axia, Paros and Andros and 
voivode of all the Aegean’”’ (1598), Otural Bey, whose 
taxing exertions resulted in his dismissal by the Porte 
(1606), and Gasparo Gratiani (1617-18), an 
ambassador of the Ottomans to Vienna (cf. 
Vakalopoulos, iii, 287 ff.). On the other hand, from 
the 1640s, several Jesuits and Capuchin friars, driven 
away from Istanbul by Murad IV, arrived on the 
island, where a period of thriving Catholic 
monasticism began [see para]. In mid-1651 or 1652 
the Venetians defeated between Para and Nakshe an 
Ottoman fleet bringing supplies to the besiegers of 
Crete during the Turco-Venetian war of 1645-69 
(details in para), yet Ottoman rule in Nakshe had in 
fact been loose since the 1646 ‘ahd-name, regulating 
local government through a voivede and 6 annual local 
notables; a series of raids by French pirates between 
1675-8 resulted in the abduction of many Christian 
and Muslim settlers from Nakshe, wherefrom addi- 
tional refugees began to emigrate to Smyrna, as 
recorded early in the 17th century by Coronelli [see 
PARA]. 

The Passarowitz Treaty (1718 [see pasaRoFéa]) 
ended the Latin presence in the Cyclades, with the 
Venetians forced out of Tenos (Slot, 250 ff.); it was in 
1770, during the Turco-Russian war of 1668-74, that 
the Russians seized the island, with Para and 
Antiparos, until expelled by the Ottomans in 1774. In 
the 1821 Greek War for Liberation, the Naxiots, con- 
trary to the Parians, did not participate fervently, 
probably on account of the influence of the local Latin 
element, yet Nakshe, which suffered heavily from 
Cretan and Kassian pirates (1823-4, 1825-7), received 
many refugees from Chios, Psara and other islands. 
Finally, several Naxiots distinguished themselves else- 
where in Greek uprisings until the incorporation of 
their island to the Kingdom of Greece in 1830 (see 
Vakalopoulos, iv, 717, 736, 895; vi, 112, 118, 513, 
516, 940, 954, n. 211; vii, 383, 392, 805, 811 ff.). 

Bibliography: Older references in P. Zerlentes, 

On the island and city of Naxos [in Gk.}, BZ, ix (1902), 

491-9; W. Miller, Lichile’s ‘‘Description of Naxos’’, in 

Byzant.-Neugr. Jahrb., vi (1927-8), 432-50; D. 

Paschales, Naxos [in Gk.], Megale Ellentke 

Enkyklopaideta (= MEE), xviii, 31-3 (fundamental). 

On the Latin period (1207-1566) see W. Miller 

(Gk. tr.-add. S. Lampros), Latins in the Levant 

[=M-L], i-ii, repr. Athens 1960, chs. xvii-xviii; J. 

Naupliotes-Sarantenos, The duchy of Naxos and the 

Sanudo dynasty [in Gk.], in Deltto Eraldikes & 

Genealogikes Etaireias Ellados, vi (1986), 65-127; C. 

Frazee, The island princes of Greece. The dukes of the 

Archipelago, Amsterdam 1988, chs. ii-vii; on the 

Turkish raids (late 14th-early 18th centuries), see 

A. Krantonelle, Hist. of piracy in the early Turkish 

domination, 1390-1538 [in Gk.], Athens 1985, and 

B. Slot, Archipelagus turbatus: les Cyclades entre colonisa- 

tion latine et occupation ottomane, c. 1500-1718, i-ii, 

Leiden 1982 (based on important archival mate- 

rial). On the Turkish era see also [in Gk.]: D. 

Paschales, The Cyclades during the Turco-Venetian wars 

of 1644-69 and 1684-99, in In memory S. Lampros, 

Athens 1935, 132-9; idem, Privileges and administra- 

tion in Cyclades during Turkish domination, in Andriaka 

Chrontka, i (1948), 120-50; The conquest of Cyclades by 

the Turks, in Epeteris Etaitreias Kykladikon Meleton 

(= EEKM), i (1960), 215-33; J. Della-Rocca, Nax- 

ian law during Turkish domination, in EEKM, vii 
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(1968), 426-81 (on Turkish administration and tax- 

ation); A. Katsouros, Naxiot notarial documents of the 

17th c., in EEKM, vii (1968), 24-337; The Turks of 

Naxos, in EEKM, ix (1971-3), 153-80. General 

references in A. Vakalopoulos, Hist. of mod. 

Hellenism [in Gk.], i-vii, Thessalonica 1961-86 

(period 1204-1828); K. Setton, Papacy and Levant, 

1204-1571, i, Philadelphia 1976 (13th-14th cen- 

turies); ii, 1978 (15th century); iii-iv, 1984 (16th 

century); cf. C. Sathas, Turkish-dominated Greece, 

1453-1821 {in Gk.], repr. Athens 1990. Finally, see 

various contributions in the Gk. journals EEKM, i- 

xi; Naxiaka, i-xxii; Kykladika, i-xxxiii. Further 

references in PARA. (A. SavvipEs) 

NAKUR (Nukir) was the name of a town in 
northern Morocco (Rif) situated approximately 
140 km./90 miles (by road) to the west of Melilla 
[q.v.], in a plain which extends between two small 
coastal rivers, joining at a place called Agdal [on this 
term, see AGDAL], then separating before flowing into 
the Mediterranean, the Nakdr and the Ghays/Ghis; a 
ribat [q.v.] had been constructed on an elevation. The 
town itself was built some 10 km/7 miles from the 
Mediterranean coast among inlets which sheltered a 
number of small harbours. The best known, al- 
Mazimma, was situated at the rear of a bay protected 
by several islands; the Spaniards gave it the name of 
Alhucemas [see E/', s.v.] the French, that of Albou- 
zeme/Albouzemes and modern Moroccans call it al- 
Husayma {q.v. in Suppl.]; this locality has become a 
popular seaside resort, having in the past been 
devasted three times, as noted by Leo Africanus (tr. 
Epaulard, 277-8). 

Nakir was surrounded by a wall of coarse brick and 
possessed a large mosque, of which the roof was sup- 
ported by pillars of thuya (abundant in the region, as 
was cedar), prosperous markets, gardens and 
orchards of pears and pomegranates. 

The history of the town is inseparable from the 
somewhat turbulent history of a principality of which 
it was the capital and which was governed for several 
centuries by the descendants of a companion of the 
conqueror ‘Ukba b. Nafi® (d. 63/683 [g.v.]) called 
Salih b. Mansur al-Himyari—although this South 
Arabian origin for him is disputed by al-Ya‘kubi (K. 
al-Buldan, 357, tr. Wiet, 222), who associates him 
rather with the Berber tribe of the Nafza [g.v.]. 
According to tradition, this ancestor of the Sdlihids 
established himself at Tamsaman, on the coast, and 
succeeded in converting the population of the region 
which belonged to the Berber groups of the Ghumara 
and the Sanhadja [q.vv.]; but these new converts were 
not slow to apostasise and to expel Salih from the prin- 
cipality which he had founded in 90/709, under the 
caliphate of al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik (88-98/705-15 
[g.v.]), taking as their leader a certain Dawid al- 
Rundi (who probably was not a native of Ronda). 
Salih was nevertheless reinstated and, on his death, 
the date of which is unknown, his son al-Mu‘tasim 
succeeded him. Later, following a series of various 
somewhat confused vicissitudes, his grandson Sa‘id b. 
Idris b. Salih founded in 143/761 the town of Nakir 
to serve as capital of the small state. He was obliged 
to face numerous rebellions, but retained his throne 
until his death in 188/804. He left some ten sons, of 
whom the one who seems to have been the eldest, 
Salih, succeeded him. At an unknown date, one of his 
brothers, named Idris, rebelled against him, but he 
was captured and executed. In 244/858, Nakir suf- 
fered a violent attack on the part of the ‘‘Northmen’”’ 
[see MapyjUs, at V, 1119a] who sacked the town and 
took prisoner the women of the Salihid family; the lat- 
ter were ransomed by the amir of Cordova Muham- 


mad I (238-73/852-86 [see UMAYYADS OF SPAIN]); al- 
Andalus in fact maintained cordial relations with 
Nakir since the time that ‘Abd al-Rahman I b. 
Mu‘awiya b. Hisham, known as al-Dakhil [q.v.], flee- 
ing from the ‘Abbasids, had spent some time in the 
principality before embarking for Spain in 138/755. 
The chronology is far from certain, and it is possible 
that a link is missing from the genealogy of Abu ’I- 
Mutarrif ‘Abd al-Rahman who, described as a 
brother of the founder of Nakir, became famous in 
Spain; he was a devout man, a fakih who had made the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca four times. Having landed at 
Malaga with a small army to oppose ‘Umar b. Hafsiin 
(d. 306/918 [9.v.}), he fell into an ambush, but suc- 
ceeded in escaping and was able to continue his djthad 
under the orders of the Umayyad general Ahmad b. 
Abr ‘Abda, in whose company he perished on 14 
Rabi‘ I/4 September 917. 

Al-Ya‘kubi (d. 284/897 [q.v.]) describes the prin- 
cipality of Salih b. Sa‘id al-Himyari in some detail; 
according to him ‘‘it extends over a distance of ten 
days’ march, amid numerous constructions, for- 
tresses, villages, staging-posts, cultivated land, herds 
of cattle, pastures’’. There does not seem to be any 
exaggeration here, except perhaps in relation to the 
dimensions of the territories of Salih. 

The latter must have died in 250/864, after a very 
long reign, and he was succeeded by his son Sa‘id, 
who was obliged to confront a mutiny on the part of 
the Slavs (Sakaliba [q.v.]); the latter, Slavonic slaves 
purchased in order to constitute a kind of praetorian 
guard, demanded their freedom and civil rights. 
Their movement was suppressed, and they were 
forced to take refuge in their cantonment, the Karyat 
al-Sakaliba, while awaiting their punishment. Some 
cousins of Salih, who had been involved in the 
rebellion, were condemned to death, thus provoking 
one of the conspiracies which are a feature of the 
history of the Salihids. 

Although a sister of Salih, Umm al-Sa‘d, had mar- 
ried, in Nakir, a descendant of Fatima, related in fact 
to the Idrisids who were under threat from Kayrawan, 
a certain Ahmad b. Idris b. Muhammad b. Sulayman 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Al-Hasan (b. al-Hasan) b. ‘SAIi b. 
Abi Talib, Sa‘id rejected an invitation from the 
Mahdi ‘SUbayd Allah (285-323/898-934 [9.v.]) to 
recognise his authority. The Fatimid Imam reacted 
vigorously to this defiance and ordered his vassal 
Masala b. Hab(b)btis to invade the territory of the 
Salihids. A member of the family, a certain Hamad b. 
“Ayyash, having betrayed Sa‘id, Nakir fell into the 
hands of the invader on 3 Muharram 305/26 June 
917; the town was sacked, the women and children 
taken captive; the head of Sa‘id, who had died 
fighting after a spirited resistance, was sent to 
Kayrawan with those of many of his relatives, and the 
Fatimids mounted them on pikes and displayed them 
on the walls of Rakkada. Those members of the family 
who succeeded in escaping took refuge at Malaga and 
Pechina; ‘Abd al-Rahmin III invited them to settle at 
Cordova, but they preferred to remain on the coast, 
closer to their homeland, to which they hoped to 
return. Having spent some time travelling through 
the territory of the principality, Mas4la left in Nakur 
a governor named Dalul, supported by a small gar- 
rison of Fatimid troops (masharka [q.v.]), who 
ultimately abandoned their leader. It was then that 
the three sons of Sa‘id—Idris, al-Mu‘tasim and 
Salih—who had found refuge in Spain, separately 
took to see to return to Nakir. The first to arrive, 
Salih, landed near Tamsam4n and was greeted with 
enthusiasm by the Berbers of the region, who gave 
him the title al-Yatim and marched with him against 
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Nakir; they captured Dalal and his supporters and 


hanged them. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III, informed of this 
success, congratulated Salih and promulgated 
throughout Spain the news of the recovery of the prin- 
cipality and of its capital, which in fact seem hencefor- 
ward to have been placed under the sovereignty of the 
Umayyads who, as mentioned previously, had a long- 
standing relationship with the Salihids. 

However, in 308/920-1, Masala recaptured Nakur, 
which he held for a short time. Salih died and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, al-Mu’ayyad b. ‘Abd al- 
Badr b. Salih, who was attacked in 316/928 by a 
vassal of the Fatimids, the lieutenant and successor of 
Masala, Misa b. Abi ’1-‘Afiya (d. 327/938 [.v.]), 
then governor of a province of which the capital was 
Guercif [see GaRsiF], and Nakur was razed the follow- 
ing year. Aba Ayytb Isma‘il b. Abd al-Malik b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sa‘id b. Idris b. Salih, a grandson 
of the hero of the djthad against Ibn Hafsiin, regained 
power and rebuilt the town. Since the Fatimids had no 
intention of allowing the Umayyads to retain a 
bridgehead on the coast of the Maghrib, al-Ka?im 
(322-34/934-46 [g.v.]) entrusted to a Slav named San- 
dal the task of recapturing Naktr; after an exchange 
of letters and envoys—some of whom were executed 
by Isma‘il—the Fatimid officer arrived to lay siege to 
the capital in Shawwa4l 323/September 935 and cap- 
tured it after eight days of fierce fighting. Isma‘il and 
almost all of his supporters lost their lives, and the 
women and children were taken away in captivity. 
Once more, the inhabitants of the town, who had 
been expelled from it, succeeded in returning, 
executed the governor appointed by Sandal and sent 
his head to ‘Abd al-Rahman III (324/936). After the 
defection of Mtisa b. Abi ’I-‘Afiya, who went over to 
the Umayyads in 320/932, the loss of Nakir was 
strongly resented by the Fatimids. The citizens had 
taken as their leader a member of the ruling family, 
Misa, known as Ibn Rami, but he was expelled by 
one of his kinsmen, ‘Abd al-Sami‘, and went into 
exile at Pechina with his supporters. In 336/948-9, 
another Salihid was to be called to power, Djurthum 


(?) b. Ahmad, who reigned until Dhu I-Ka‘da. 


360/September-October 971. It was during his reign 
or that of his predecessor that Ibn Hawkal visited the 
region; he says (Surat al-ard, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 75) 
that Nakir had lost some of its importance, but 
retained reasonable proportions, and he speaks of its 
port, al-Mazimma. Two centuries later, al-Idrisi 


[g.v.] locates 20 miles from the town of Badis (Opus 
geographicum, v, Naples-Rome 1975, 533) the port of 
Du Dbukar, ‘‘an ancient town, today (548/1154) in 
ruins, called Nakir in the history books’’, which is 
rather surprising. 

After 360/971, information regarding the town 
becomes rather obscure. It seems that the last Idrisid 
amiy [see 1pRisips], al-Hasan b. al-Kasim Gannin 
(343-63/954-74 and 375/985), established himself at 
Nakur, before yielding to the Umayyads in 362/973. 
The town must subsequently have passed into the 
hands of the Zirids [q.v.], since historians relate that 
in 388/998, al-Mansir Ibn Abi ‘Amir (d. 392/1002 
[g.v.]), in the course of his campaign against Ziri b. 
‘Atiyya (see H.R. Iris, Zirides, index), sent his 
general, the Slav Wadih, to Morocco, and the latter 
occupied a number of towns including Naktr 
(Mafakhir al-Barbar, 29). It is probable that the descen- 
dants of the last Salihid to be cited by name were able 
to recover their throne and to retain it until 410/1019- 
20, at which date they were obliged to go into exile in 
Malaga. They returned, however, to Mazimma, 
whence they were expelled by Ya‘la b. al-Futih al- 
Azdadji of Orania. The descendants of the latter were 
still in residence there at the time when al-Bakri was 
writing his Description (460/1068). In 477/1084, the 
Almoravid Yusuf b. Tashfin (453-500/1061-1107 
[g.v.]) captured and definitively destroyed Nakir, the 
site of which is today only of archaeological interest 
(see A. Makinasi, Reconomientos arqueoldgicos en el Rif, 
in Tamuda, vii/1-2 [1959], 156-8). 

Information is lacking regarding the social, 
economic and intellectual life of the town, but it may 
be supposed that it was not greatly distinguished 
fromt the rest of Morocco. It is known only that a few 
dirhams were struck there between 372 and 397/902- 
1007 (see G.C. Miles, The coinage of the Umayyads of 
Spain, New York 1950, 52-3) and that close commer- 
cial relations had been established with Spain, and in 
particular with Malaga, which was the nearest port. 
From a cultural point of view, Berber was certainly 
the language of the people, but Arabic was not 
unknown, and it may be supposed that poets fre- 
quented the court; proof of this is constituted by a 
fragment attributed, in 305/917, to a certain Ahmad 
b. al-Marwazi, whose patronym could also (if this 
reading is correct) be an indication of the prestige 
enjoyed by the little principality of Nakar. 

Bibliography: The principal sources are Bakri, 
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Kitab al-Mughrib fi dhikr bilad Ifrikiya wa ’l-Maghnib, 
ed. and tr. de Slane, Description de l’Afrique septen- 
trionale, 2nd ed., Algiers 1911-13, repr. Paris 1965, 
Ar. 90-9, tr. 180-97; Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, i, 176-81; 
see also Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hulla al-siyara, ed. 
Muwnis, Cairo 1963, i, 193; E. Fagnan, Extraits 
inédits relatifs au Maghreb, Algiers 1924 (45: Watwat, 

Manahidj al-fikr, 211: Ibn al-Kutiyya, Jfttah al- 

Andalus); Ibn Hayyan, Muktabis, v, ed. P. 

Chalmeta, Madrid 1979, index; K. al-Istibsar, par- 

tial ed. Sa‘d Zaghlil ‘Abd al-Hamid, Alexandria 

1958, 136; Ibn Khaldin, ‘/éar, tr. de Slane, index; 

Mouliéras, Le Maroc inconnu, i, 94-5; G. Margais, 

Les Arabes en Berbérie, 21; Ch. Diehl and G. Margais, 

Le monde oriental de 395 a 1081, Paris 1944, 424; E. 

Lévi-Provencal, HEM, i-iii, index (detailed 

account); J. Bosch Vil4, Los Almoravides, Tetouan 

1951, 31, 124; Idris, Zirides, 11-16 (passim); M. 

Talbi, Emirat aghlabide, 378, 392-3, F. Dachraoui, 

Le califat fatimide au Maghreb, Tunis 1981, 150, 151, 

163. The general historians of the Maghrib, and 

especially, of Morocco, generally mention Nakur. 

(Cu. Pettat) 

NAKUS (a.), pl. nawakis, a kind of rattle once 
used and in some places still used by Eastern Chris- 
tians to summon the community to divine service. It 
is a board pierced with holes which is beaten with a 
rod. The name, which comes from the Syriac nakosha, 
is not infrequently found with the verbs daraba or sakka 
in the old Arabic poets, especially when early morning 
is to be indicated, e.g. ‘Antara, app.; Labid, 19, 6; 
ZDMG, xxxiii, 215; Mutalammis, ed. Vollers, 178, v. 
6; al-A‘sha, in Néldeke’s Delectus, 26; Kitab al-Aghani, 
xix, 92. According to tradition, Muhammad hesitated 
between this instrument and the Jewish trumpet 
before deciding on the call to prayer by the 
muadhdhins [see ADHAN]. 

Bibliography: Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 
col. 2466; Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdworter, 
276; G. Jacob, in 6. Jahreshericht d. geogr. Gesellsch. zu 
Greifswald, 1896, 4; idem, Altarabisches Beduinenleben, 
Berlin 1897, 22, 233; Ibn Hisham, ed. Wistenfeld, 
346 ff.; Ibn Sa‘d, ed. Sachau, iii/2, 87. 

(Fr. Bunt) 

NALDRUG, a small town in the _ former 
“Uthmandbad district of Haydarabad State, situated 
in 17°49’N., 76°29’E., now in Maharashtfra; its fort, 
standing above the ravine of the Bori river, is one of 
the best fortified strongholds in the Deccan. The name 
also appears as Naldurg, perhaps the better form 
(durg = Skr. durga ‘‘fort’’). 

It does not figure in the Deccan campaign of 
Muhammad b. Tughluk, and so probably came into 
Bahmani possession after the imperial forces had 
withdrawn, in the late 8th/14th century; its stone for- 
tifications, which appear to be of Bahmani work 
although elaborated later under the ‘Adil Shahis of 
Bidjapur, may have replaced an earlier Hindu (? 
Calukya) mud fort. Thereafter, Naldrug incurs fre- 
quent mention in the dynastic squabbles of the Dec- 
can, lying as it does on the border of the ‘Adil Shahi 
and Nizam Shahi territories of Bidjapur and Ahmad- 
nagar respectively, having later even attracted the 
attention of the Kutb Shahis of Golkonda. Thus 
Muhammad Khan, the brother of ‘Ala al-Din 
Ahmad II Bahmani, in rebellion in 840/1436, is 
reported to have occupied Naldrug as well as Mudgal, 
Rayéir, and Sholapur; after the fragmentation of the 
old Bahmani kingdom, when Naldrug became a bone 
of contention between the rival sultanates, there was 
a war between Kasim Barid and Yusuf ‘Adil Khan in 
897/1492, when Kasim was humiliated; in 914/1508 


Ahmad Nizim Shah unsuccessfully demanded 
Naldrug from Ydsuf as his price for neutrality against 
the rival claims of Mahmiid Shah Bahmani and ‘Ali 
Barid. In 938/1531 Amir Barid had entered into an 
alliance with Burhan Nizam Shah against Isma‘il 
‘Adil Shah and marched on Naldrug, but was 
defeated by Isma‘il; Vidjayanagara entered the con- 
test when in 970/1562-3 the lands of Husayn Nizam 
Shah of Ahmadnagar were invaded by Ram Radj of 
Vidjayanagara, now allied to ‘Alt ‘Adil Shah of 
Bidjapur; but Ram Radj withdrew after his camp was 
flooded in the rains, whereupon ‘SAI? ‘Adil Shah 
withdrew to Naldrug and carried out some rebuilding, 
including a dam across the river Bori, to improve the 
water supply to the garrison. In 989/1581, after the 
death of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, Murtada Nizam Shah 
attempted to recover Shélapur and Naldrug, now 
with the help of Ibrahim Kutb Shah of Golkonda; but 
the allied forces, on seeing Naldrug’s great strength, 
moved rather to Bidjapur itself; the siege of Naldrug, 
however, was prolonged under the next Kutb Shahi 
sultan, Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah, the following 
year. 7 

In 1003/1595 Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah of Bidjapur 
invaded the Nizam Shahi kingdom; in an ensuing bat- 
tle at Naldrug Ibrahim Nizam Shah was killed. But 
there was now a greater danger on the horizon, and 
the ‘Adil Shahi and Kutb Shahr forces were allied at 
Naldrug against the Mughals. During the Mughals’ 
Deccan campaign the Nizam Shahi sultanate was in 
1046/1636 invaded by Shahdjahan’s general Sha’ista 
Khan, who after his success turned his attention to the 
‘Adil Shahi kingdom, conquered Naldrug and 
occupied the region between Shdlapur and Bidar, 
although the Mughal success was then short-lived; in 
1087/1676 the Mughal general Bahadur Khan failed 
in a further siege against Naldrug, although Naldrug 
fell to the Mughals the following year; this was of 
course an important possession for the Mughals in 
view of the growth of the hostile Maratha (g.v. | 
power. There seems to be no record of when Naldrug 
finally came into the possession of the Marathas. 

The fort is an imposing building, but now 
disfigured with mean squatters’ buildings. An 
interesting addition to its fortifications is a multi- 
lobed circular bastion on the south wall, similar to but 
smaller than the one at Golkonda fort. The water- 
palace and other palace buildings, and the mosque, 
have not been adequately described or published, but 
an inscription in the water-palace (Pani mahall) refers 
to the erection of a dam in 1022/1613 (ZIM [1917-18], 
3). There are illustrations of the Pani mahall and the 
multi-lobed bastion in ARAD Hyd., 1327F./1917-18, 
Pl. II. A survey of Naldrug, with further descriptive 
work, is badly needed. Besides those within the fort, 
there are several mosque buildings in the vicinity of 
Naldrug, which appear to be of the late ‘Adil Shahi 
style and period. 

Bibliography: The above is mostly extracted 
from Muhammad Kasim ‘‘Firishta’’, Gulshan-i 
Ibrahimi, passim, and Sayyid ‘Ali Tabataba, Burhan-t 
marathir, passim, for the ‘Adil Shahi period only, 
Mirz4 Ibrahim Zubayri, Basatin-i salatin, and 
Hashim Beg Astarabadi, Futiuhat-i ‘Adil Shahi, which 
also covers the Mughal period in the Deccan (por- 
tions of the latter tr. S.K. Basu, in /BOHS [1938]); 
G. Yazdani, Inscriptions of the Bijapur kings ... from 
Naldrug, in EIM (1917-18), 1-3 

_ (J. Burton-Pace) 
NAMA (P.). a Persian word, derived as an adjec- 

tive from the common Iranian root ndman-, ‘‘name’’. 
Already in Middle Persian the form namag can be 
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found also as a substantive referring to an inscrip- 
tion, a letter or a book. In the orthography of 
Pahlavi, the word could be written either 
phonemically, as n’mk’, or by means of any of two 
heterographs: SHM-k’, which was based on the 
Semitic word for ‘‘name’’, and MGLT”, i.e. the 
Aramaic m‘gill‘ta, ‘‘scroll’’ (cf. L. Koehler and W. 
Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros, 
Leiden 1953, 1091). It occurs also in compounds, 
especially in the titles of books. Some of these denote 
certain genres of writings, e.g. kar-ndmag (‘‘book of 
deeds’’), pand-namag or andarz-ndmag (‘‘book of 
admonition’’); others specify the subject-matter of a 
particular text, such as Khuday-namag (‘“The Book of 
Kings’’), or contain the name of the main protagonist 
of a story, like the title of the eschatological Ardé@ 
Wiraz-namag (‘‘The Book of Arda Wiraz’’). 

These usages of the word lived on in Islamic times 
when nama became in many ways the equivalent of the 
Arabic kitab [q.v.], especially in the titles of books. The 
straightforward Persian titles often contrast with the 
much more extensive and flowery style of titles in 
Arabic. Sometimes the former came into use as an 
alternative title to an Arabic one, as in the case of 
Nizam al-Mulk’s Styasat-ndma which is also known as 
Styar al-mulik; the title Sa‘di-ndma occurs next to the 
more poetic Persian title Bistan. 

As an independent word nama continued to have the 
generic meaning of a letter, frequently occurring in 
the Shah-ndma of Firdawsi. A specific connotation is 
that of a royal edict or diploma, as in the expressions 
nama-yi khakani or nama-yi humayini. In the sense of a 
register it is used in the religious notion of the nama-yi 
a‘mal, the book recording good and bad deeds which 
will be brought forward at the Day of Judgement. 

In the traditional lexicography of Persian, a 
number of other meanings are given which need not 
be discussed here. In present-day Persian, ndma con- 
tinues to be a very productive morpheme. It helped to 
form neologisms (e.g. asds-ndma ‘‘statute’’, shinas- 
nama ‘‘identity card’’, guwahi-ndma ‘‘certificate’’), but 
also to give contemporary meanings to words already 
existing in the classical language (e.g. danish-nama 
“encyclopaedia’’, rtéz-nama ‘‘journal, daily news- 
paper’’, /ughat-nama ‘‘dictionary’’). 

Bibliography: D.N. MacKenzie, A concise Pahlavi 
dictionary, London 1971, 57; H.S. Nyberg, A manual 
of Pahlavi. Part II: Glossary, Wiesbaden 1974, 135; 
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NAMARA, the name of several places in the 

Near East. 

According to the LA, the root n-m-r has, amongst its 
meanings, that of sweet, drinkable, abundant water, 
suitable for beasts and for irrigating crops. This 
explains why a certain number of settlements, pro- 
vided with a hawd [q.v.] and which have developed 
around a source of water, a well or a natural reservoir 
of water (birka), are called Namara, Namir, Namr or 
Nimra. R. Dussaud and F. Macler noted that during 
Antiquity, there were in Syria a good number of sites 
bearing this name. The best known are four places 
localised in the Kibliyya, the southern fringe of the 
province of Dimashk [q.v.] or Damascus, forming 
part of the vast rural region (rustak) of the Hawran 
[g.v.]. The relief of the Djabal al-Duriz [g.v.] is 
characterised by numerous volcanic cones which are 
also landmarks visible a long distance away. 

Links between the villages are by roads or by tracks 
marked out by low walls of stones in order to prevent 


people from losing their way in the zones of lava flows, 
and in order to facilitate the passage of camels, which 
find difficulty in picking their way through terrain 
scattered with lava blocks of varying size. Since 
Roman times there have been roads with paving or 
stone surfacing, important parts of which were used 
during the centuries before the appearance of the 
motor car. 

1. The Namara in southern Syria which is 
situated, like Khirbat al-Bayda? [g.v.], Kal‘at al-‘Alka 
and Djabal Says [g.v. in Suppl.] on the fringe of 
Roman Arabia (Provincia Arabia) in the harra (q.v.] of 
al-Safa, a strenuous day’s march to the east of the 
oasis of Tayma? [q.v.] and of Tarba. According to N. 
Pigulevskaya, Naméra is a little distance from the 
ancient route transformed by Diocletian into the Strata 
romana diocletiana. 

Naméara is situated at the extreme edge of the 
steppe, in an oasis of the Wadi ’l-Sham, a wide and 
long valley which begins in the region of Mushannaf 
to the northeast of the Djabal al-Duriz and crosses a 
plain covered with blackish stones coming from the 
lava flows of volcanoes long since extinct, before los- 
ing itself in the fertile Ruhba depression. The basalt 
region of the Hawran benefits in winter and spring 
from abundant rains, which bring floods into the 
valley, this latter being dry the rest of the year, and 
filling man-made reservoirs (ahwad, sing. hawd) 
which, since early Antiquity, have helped to conserve 
the water. Namara, whose hawd had, according to al- 
Istakhri, one of the best supplies of water in the 
region, lasting practically for the whole year through, 
was probably, like the post of Djabal Says, one of the 
stages on the road followed by the caravans starting 
from Tadmur [g.v.] or Palmyra and heading for Bosra 
[g.v.] or for Filastin [g.v.]. The alluvial soils which 
soaked up water allowed the cultivation of high- 
yielding cereal crops without irrigation, and these 
excited the greed of nearby nomads. 

Built on a height in the middle of the valley at the 
Wadi ’1-Sawt confluent, the post of Namara protected 
the road coming from the northeast and leading to 
Bosra, whilst Kasr Burku‘ [g.v. in Suppl.] guarded the 
east and Kasr Azrak controlled access from the south. 
Namara’s function was to protect the security of 
caravans and the flocks of pastoral nomads in the 
Ruhba. Its strategic role is marked by a small Roman 
fort and a rectangular Romano-Byzantine guard 
tower built on the model of those which guarded the 
main routes converging on Syria. In Antiquity, this 
type of tower assured the rapid transmission of infor- 
mation by neans of signals visible from other posts. 
Namara’s importance is further confirmed by the title 
of Nemarah ha-Sultan which appears in Safaitic texts, as 
noted by G. Ryckmans. 

From the 2nd century A.D., the Romans took con- 
trol of the Bathaniyya [q.v.], whose Arabo-Nabataean 
population became their tributaries before becoming 
liable to the kharddj of the incoming Muslims. Its 
defence was the responsibility of the Third 
Cyrenaican Legion stationed at Bosra, whose garrison 
included units of camel riders (dromedarii) recruited 
locally, thereby explaining the presence of Nabataean 


soldiers at Namara, attested by numerous Safaitic 


graffiti rudely traced by them on neighbouring pieces 
of rock. Although Namara was abandoned by the 
Romans at the beginning of the 4th century, as the 
presence near the site of the tomb of Imru? al-Kays 
[g.v.] indicates, the military system established there 
by them was not changed and actually benefited in the 
following century by the incorporation of Arab 
nomads into the army. 
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After the victory of Adjnadayn [g.v.] over the 
Byzantines in the summer of 13/634, the Muslims 
occupied the Hawran region. Two years later, after 
the success of the commander Khalid b. al-Walid 
[g.v.] at the battle of the Yarmuk, Namara was 
integrated within the djund [q.v.] of Dimashk from the 
time of the Umayyads’ advent to power. 
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The inscription of Imru? al-Kays [q.0.] 

Around 1 km to the southeast of the fortified post 
of Namara, Dussaud discovered in 1899 the famous 
“‘Nabataeo-Arab’’ inscription in the name of ‘‘Maru 
’|-Kays bar ‘Amru... king of all the Arabs’’ and dated 
7 Kaslal 223 of the Bosra era (= 7 December 328). 
The power of Imru” al-Kays, son of the founder of the 
Lakhmid dynasty, stretched from southern Syria to 
the northern part of the Arabian peninsula. Dussaud 
thought that this inscription came from the period of 
ancient Arabic, since it was ‘‘written in Nabataean 
characters but in practically pure Arabic’. C. Rabin, 
for his part, thought that a western dialect was 
involved. In fact, M. Sartre points out that we have 
an Arabic text transcribed in the Nabataean alphabet; 
he further believes that the dead man buried on 7 
December 328 must have himself assumed the title of 
“*king of all the Arabs’’, which would thus confirm the 
departure of the Romans since the beginning of the 
4th century A.D. This inscription, of which Pigulev- 
skaya has given a translation slightly different from 
that of the RCEA, attests, she says, to the fact ‘‘that 
the Ghassanids and Lakhmids [q.vv.] did not enjoy a 
stable position as allies of Iran and of the Empire’’. 
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2. Namara (Waddington, nos. 2172-85), now 
called today Nimrd, in one of the six rural districts 
(rustak) of the Hawran in the middle of a region 
covered with lava flows to the east of the Djabal 
Duriz. This Druze village is situated to the east of 
Tafha and Shahba (the ancient Philippopolis), to the 
south of Shakka, to the west of the oasis of Tayma? 
and to the northwest of Mushannaf. The large 
number of prehistoric sites in this region bears witness 
to a very old occupation of sites favoured by the basalt 
nature of the soil which, thanks to 300 mm of rain 
annually, gives a good cereal yields. 

The actual village, with a population in 1945 of 
824, is built like an eagle’s nest at ca. 1,400 m. 
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altitude, at the top of a tell which dominates the high 
valley of the Wadi Nimra which, from this spot 
onwards, assumes the name of the Wadi Liwa and 
which forms, downstream, the eastern limit of the 
Ladja’ [9.v.], the ancient Traconitides. A Roman 
road made use of this valley, marked out by Tafha, 
Shahba, Umm al-Zaytiin, Khalkhala and Burak, 
from where the Roman road continues northwards to 
Damascus, whilst the flow of the wadi eventually 
forms, further to the east, the Bahriyyat Burak, a fine 
natural reservoir of water, situated to the south of 
Shukraniyya. A track came from the north via Shakka 
to Namara, from where another one led towards 
Tayma’, Tarba and Mushannaf, where it took a 
southwards direction to join Salkhad by means of Sala 
(ancient Salamamistra), whilst there branched off 
towards the east a track which eventually joined 
Naméara (1) via the Wadi al-Sham, where the terrain 
covered with lava chips made painful going, during 
the dry season, for the camels of caravans and 
mounted troops. 

At the crossing point of the Wadi Liwa there 
developed a lower quarter of Namara; at the foot of 
the lava streams there are still remains of a fortified 
tower from the Roman period, which had the function 
of protecting this obligatory crossing place. 

A short distance downstream, on the right bank of 
the wadi, traces of a church have been found: an 
unornamented building, like the greater part of the 
Christian buildings of the Hawran of the early period. 
This church is reminiscent of the basilica of Tafha a 
little further away to the west. Moreover, below the 
fording place, there is on the left bank a large, ruinous 
building called Dayr al-Shahib which, a long time 
ago, was transformed by the local inhabitants into a 
rudimentary defence point. In this region, the local 
ways of communication, providing links between the 
villages and in greater part dating from Antiquity, 
have lasted up to our own time. There are some tracks 
possible for vehicles, in particular, between Namara 
and al-Krayya. 
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3. Modern Namir (Namr, Nimr) al-Hawa? 

This lies at an altitude of 580 m. to the south of 
Izra‘, southeast of Shaykh Maskin, north of Khirbat 
al-Ghazala, northwest of Harak and northeast of 
Adhri‘at [q.v.]. 

Like Namara (1), Namir is situated in a region 
where the nature of the soil and the amount of rainfall 
have furnished, since Antiquity, an appreciable agri- 
cultural richness and have provided its hawd with a 
respectable amount of water. In Hellenistic times, this 
place was called Edtyn. In 4th century A.D., 
Eusebius of Caesarea called it xapn peylorn evry 
Batavaty in his Onomasticon (138, 114). At the opening 
of the 5th century, St. Jerome cites it as an important 
settlement (vicus grandis). It was at that time a centre 
for the Nabataean nomads with their large tents to 
gather together. In mediaeval times, under the 
Mamliks {g.v.], Namir was included administratively 
in the wilaya of Adhri‘at (the chief town of the 
Bathaniyya). In 1925, at the time of the rebellion in 
the Djabal al-Duriiz, Namir al-Hawa? found itself on 
the no. 3 road which linked the Djabal with the port 
of Sayda via Izra‘. At the present time, this place is 
situated 3 km/2 miles to the west of the Syrian Darb 
al-Hadjdj and the Damascus-Hidjaz railway. 

Bibliography: Waddington, no. 2476; J. Mordt- 
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4. The name Namara (Namr, Nam(a)ra, 
Nimré) appears on an ancient military boun- 
dary marking the frontier between the territory of 
Djasim (Gasimea) and its own one. Namr is situated 
in the large, undulating plain of the Nukra, the 
veritable granary of Syria. It is probably the ancient 
city of the land of Canaan. Cited in the Bible under 
the name of Nimré (Numbers, xxxii, 3, and Samuel, 
v, vi) or of Beth Nimreh (Numbers, xxxii, 34,36), it 
appears there as a strong urban centre, with grazing 
grounds for sheep, surrounded by meadows suitable 
for herds. Over the centuries, it experienced various 
fortunes; in the 13th century B.C., notably, it suf- 
fered a violent conflagration and was reconstructed in 
1230 B.C. by one of Jacob’s grandsons. 

Namr lies to the south of ‘Akraba [q.v.], the ancient 
residence of the Ghassanid princes and at the foot of 
the Djabal al-Hara (1,127 m in altitude) which 
dominates the plain of the village of al-Hara (Edtsn) 
which is on the southern side, at the foot of this height, 
to the east of the Nahr ‘Allan, an affluent of the Yar- 
muk, to the north of Nawa and to the west of the 
Ladja. According to Dussaud, Namr, which was a 
place of some importance in a region dominated by 
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the Monophysites, subjects of the Ghassanids, would 
be a more fitting place to be qualified as xopy peyiom™ 
évty Batavaig than Namara (2), situated to the north- 
west of Mushannaf. The confusion seems to arise 
from an indication given by Eusebius of Caesarea 
which Waddington (no. 2176), Thomsen and Néldeke 
followed. 

Al-Mas‘adi places Namr some miles to the north of 
Djabiya [q.v.] and Nawa in the district of the Djawlan 
[¢.2.]. The troops of Nur al-Din [g.v.], setting off to 
campaign in Egypt, encamped on several occasions in 
this proximity, notably in 563/1168 and 5635/1170. 

Bibliography: Wetzstein, op. cit., 90; Ndldeke, 
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. (N. ExissEEFF) 

NAMAZ [see saLat]. 

NAMAZGAH (p.), ‘‘place of prayer’’, in India 
an alternative name for ‘idgah, the open structure built 
usually to the west of a town, consisting solely of what 
in a mosque would be the western wall, with mzhrab(s) 
and minbar and, essentially, within a spacious 
enclosure which should be capable of accommodating 
the entire adult male Muslim population; the wall- 
structure may stand at the western end of a large 
paved area (sahn), but there is usually no hawd for 
ablutions. The structure is used only for the celebra- 
tion of the two “id festivals (‘id al-adha and “id al-fitr 
(q.vv.]), and no special sanctity attaches to it; this may 
account for the destruction of many old ‘“idgahs. 

The namazgah/‘idgah in Muslim settlements in India 
is often a substantial building of some artistic merit, 
e.g. the Bahmani ‘“idgah at Bidjapur [g.v.]; the splen- 
did Gdgah at Candéri (not described s.v.) in Malwa 
with its méhrab wall, canopied minbar in typical Malwa 
(e.g. Manda, Candéri) style, and tapering end but- 
tresses with domes; the early Tughlukid Kharera 
“Sidgah, near Siri in old Dihli (from the minbar of which 
Timir possibly held his open-air court; an earlier 
“idgah to the west of Kila Ray Pithora has also been 
suggested, further from Timir’s battlefield. The 
Malfazat-i Timiri, tr. in Elliot and Dowson, iii, 443, 
does not state the location precisely); the very early 
(possibly of the time of Iltutmish, with Khaldjt and 
Tughlukid additions) ‘“idgah of Bada in, with 
octagonal end buttresses, domed, the central mihrab 
under a half-dome faced with a tall arched opening 
almost double the height of the main wall; there is a 
tall canopied minbar and, most unusually, an arched 
opening beside the minbar leading to the rear of the 
structure (K.V. Soundara Rajan, Islam builds in India, 
Delhi 1983, 68-9 with plan and elevation, and Pl. 29); 
the vast “idgah at Dihli (presumably of Firazabad, 
situated north-west of the Kadam Sharif, see DIHLi, 
map on p. 258), probably of Tughlukid times but with 
later additions, stands within a_ well-fortified 
enclosure. At Gulbarga, the growth of the town is 
expressed by the presence of three Sidgahs to the west of 
the town (J. Burton-Page et alti, Gulbarga: a memoir, in 
preparation). There are many more fine “dgahs all 
over the country, but unfortunately few have been 
published. 

The word namazgah is also used for those small areas 
seen in sparsely-populated regions in Baluéistan and 
the North-West Frontier region, sometimes simply a 
square or rectangle demarcated by whitewashed 


stones, with a larger stone at the western end to 
designate the kib/a, and where there is no pretence of 
an enclosure. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 
MUSALLA. 7 (J. Burton-Pace) 
NAMIK KEMAL [see KEMAL MEHMED NAMik]. 
NAMIR and NIMR (a.) (fem. namira, pl. anmar, 

numir, numur, numr, nimar, nimara, anmur; Maghrib 
nmer, pl. nmira), masculine noun designating the pan- 
ther (Panthera pardus) better known, in Africa, by the 
name of ‘‘leopard’’ (from leo-pardus; Old French 
leupart, liepart, lyépart; Old English leparde, 
lebarde, libbard). In Berber, it is called kinas, agarzam, 
in Morocco, aghilas in Kabylia, and damesa, anaba, 
washil in Tamahak. In Turkish it is known by the 
name of pars and in Persian as palang. 

This large feline, the most ferocious of the family, 
along with the lion and tiger, is ubiquitous in hot 
climates and frequents the scrub, thick forests and 
high wooded uplands; it appears in numerous 
geographical varieties in Africa as well as Asia, and 
one also finds, in the Islamic lands, the varieties P. p. 
panthera in the Maghrib, P.p. leopardus in West Africa, 
P. p. reichenowi in Cameroon, P.p. chut in Uganda, P. p. 
shortridget in Central Africa, P.p. melanotica in South 
Africa, P.p. adersi in Zanzibar, P.p. antinorii in Eritrea, 
P.p. nimr in Abyssinia and Arabia, P. p. jarvisi in Sinai 
and Palestine, P.p. minor in Syria, P.p. tulliana in Asia 
Minor, P.p. dathel in Central Persia, P.p. saxtcolor in 
North Persia and P.p. sindica in Baluchistan, not to 
mention those of India and Asia. 

Besides the generic name namir, al-Damiri gathered 
(ii, 364-5) some ten names (kunya) given to the pan- 
ther, with abu for the male and umm for the female. 
The lexicographers added (Ibn Siduh, Mukhassas, viii, 
65) some archaic words such as abrad, arkat, ‘usbur, 
dardja‘, mu‘il, kalad; the word ghaylas (Dozy, Suppl., 
s.v.) was borrowed from Berber and kablan basta from 
Turkish kaplan ‘‘tiger’’. In the Maghrib, ¢tulit 
( = thulthi) designated the panther as well as the tiger 
(abr). The female of the panther was also called 
fazara, khuta‘a and khaythama. The nouns khath‘am, 
sinda’a and sabanté are polyvalents for the panther, 


‘lion and wolf (dhi6). 


The Arab naturalists and encyclopaedists of the 
Middle Ages merely repeated with regard to the pan- 
ther the sayings of the Greek and Latin authors, 
including Aristotle and Pliny the Elder, as they did for 
the cheetah (fahd [q.v.]); i.e., they reiterate the fables 
of which these two carnivores, among others, were 
made the subject in Antiquity, as a result of ignorance 
and imagination. Among the most improbable of 
these inventions was the origin of the giraffe (zarafa), 
a product of mating the female panther and the camel, 
hence its name written in Persian as ushtur-gaw-palang 
“‘camel-cow-panther’’. Further, it was asserted that 
the young of the panther had, at their birth, a viper 
coiled round the neck. Al-Djahiz (3rd/9th century), 
who reports these beliefs (Hayawdn, iv, 222, vi, 34, 
128, vii, 128, 241) does not fail to refute them and 
categorise them as absurdities, but al-Kazwini 
(7th/13th century) (‘Adja1b, ii, 249) and al-Damiri 
(8th/14th century) (ii, 364-5) and others after them 
still echo these stories . On the other hand, al-Djahiz, 
no doubt through an error of the Arab translator of 
Aristotle (History of animals, Fr. tr. J. Tricot, Paris 
1957, ii, 600), substituted (Hayawdn, iv, 228) the 
cheetah for the panther in the name leopard’s bane, 
panther strangler (Doronicum pardalianches) and made it 
into khanik al-fuhid ‘‘cheetah strangler’’ instead of 
khanik al-namir ‘‘panther strangler’’, which is the 
meaning of napdadtayyxés, for the Greeks did not know 
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the cheetah. From Aristotle is also borrowed the state- 
ment that the panther gives off an agreeable odour to 
other wild animals and that it knows how to use it to 
attract its prey. Ibn al-Fakih al-Hamadh4ni (3rd/9th 
century) himself suggests that the cheetah may be the 
result of crossing the lioness and the male panther 
(Abrégé, 107). The polygraph poet Kushadjim 
(4th/10th century), in his treatise on hunting 
(Masdyid, 211-12) states that there are two breeds of 
panthers, one of a large build with a short tail, the 
other of a small build with a long tail; this theory was 
repeated word-for-word by al-Kalkashandi (8th/14th 
century) in his Subh al-a‘sha ft sina‘at al-insha? (Cairo 
1913 ii, 37). However, wiping the slate clean of all 
these erroneous interpretations, a single author, in the 
6th/i2th century, the famous knight Usama b. 
Munkidh (d. 584/188 [g.v.]), who was personally as 
fully familiar with the cheetah, which he owned, as 
with the panther that he encountered on several occa- 
sions, was able to make a clear distinction between 
these two carnivores (J‘tibar, 110-11) and to outline 
the anatomical differences which make the two species 
quite distinct: the structure of the skull, elongated in 
the panther, short and rounded in the cheetah; eyes 
very different in shape and colour; dissimilar coat, 
flecked with plain black spots in the cheetah; eyes 
circling a black spot in the panther. 

In the case of the panther, we cannot speak of hunt- 
ing methods as with large game, but of processes of 
capture and destruction, when it was able to strike ter- 
ror into the population and cause serious depredations 
among the flocks. The authors are unanimous in 
recognising that, unlike the lion who, once satiated, 
runs off and is very little on the offensive, the panther 
is in all circumstances extremely aggressive and 
particularly dangerous due to his jumps of prodigious 
length and his aptitude for climbing large trees in 
order to crouch in them and lie in wait for his victims. 
To get rid of this undesirable visitor, several 
stratagems were in use. Firstly, there was the 
camouflaged pit (rukba, zubya, tin?) with live bait, a 
goat or sheep, tied up near to it; but the innate 
distrust of the beast often thwarted this trick. 
Kushadjim notes that the panther is fond of alcoholic 
drinks and that the hunters, making it drunk, thus 
had it at their mercy. The most widespread of the pro- 
cesses of destruction was a direct attack on it with the 
boar-spear and side arms; a good precaution, adds the 
author, was to coat oneself with hyena fat, which was 
believed to possess a talismanic virtue. In his huge 
encyclopaedia on hunting (al-Djamhara ft ‘uliim al- 
bayzara, mss. Escurial, Ar. 903, and Ayasofya, 3813) 
composed around 638/1240, the Baghdadi ‘Isa al- 
Asadi gives details as to the manner of tackling the 
panther, and the Mamlak Ibn Mangli, in his abridge- 
ment of al-Asadi of 773/1371 (Uns al-mala, Fr. tr. F. 
Viré, De la chasse, Paris 1984, 83-4) reproduces the 
text in full. One learns also that he who wanted to 
measure himself against the animal had to wear a very 
thick felt jacket (/ubdad), with a protective hood 
pierced with two holes so as to see, and to put on legg- 
ings of the same material going from his feet to the top 
of this thighs. The sleeves of the jacket had to come 
right down to the fingers. Thus clothed, the man 
would defend himself with three daggers, one at each 
hip and one against his chest, then with a strong, very 
hard, wooden cudgel at each end of which was fixed 
a metal ring, and a solid leather strap linked these two 
rings. Once the panther was spotted, the man would 
go right up to it and, before it leapt, he would turn his 
back to it, leaning slightly forward to receive the 
animal on his shoulders. As soon as it set out to bite 


"savagely into the felt, the hunter would skilfully throw 


his wooden cudgel backwards, over his head and that 
of his attacker such that it would fall across the latter’s 
back! Scarcely was the stick in place before the man 
would push with both arms suddenly and violently 
forwards on the leather strap; under traction, the 
cudgel, becoming a vice, crushed the vertebral col- 
umn of the beast, neutralising it instantaneously. If 
the cudgel did not fall down well across the panther’s 
back, it became useless, and the man could only lie 
down, face to the ground and use the dagger to stab 
the belly and flanks of the beast who clung to his back. 
Indeed, such a method required, apart from muscular 
power, a rare courage and composure. The author 
does not say if there were many bold men to risk 
themselves in this dangerous exercise. Less hazardous 
was the method of encircling the beast with archers 
letting fly at it volleys of arrows. A popular belief held 
that in order to put a panther to flight it was sufficient 
to show it a human skull. Here we meet again the fic- 
tions of Antiquity, such as the idea, among the 
Greeks, that the panther, intoxicated by absorbing 
leopard’s bane or ‘‘panther strangler’’, sought a 
remedy for it by swallowing human excrement; so the 
hunters hung some up for it in a container very high 
in a tree and the beast strove to jump in vain to seize 
its antidote which, with the effect of the poison, 
quickly led it to total exhaustion, if we are to believe 
Aristotle. The geographer al-Idrisi (6th/12th century), 
speaking of the towns of Malindi and Mombasa on 
the coast of Kenya (Opus, i, 59-60), mentions that the 
natives (al-Zandj) hunt the panther, which is very 
abundant in this country, with red-haired mastiffs and 
that, as a precaution, they get the sorcerer who is 
called makanka who has the power to bewitch the 
ferocious beasts, a procedure which, they claim, 
removes much of the danger. 

In the whole of Africa, the main concern of panther 
hunters was to obtain intact skins of the animal of a 
kind that would be saleable; also, the best method of 
capture was and still is the trap-box snare (rugjba, 
budidja, aghwiya, mighwa', mughawwa'), built of solid 
masonry with an entrance concealed by a heavy flat 
stone which acts like a portcullis; this, running 
between wooden boards, was kept raised by a latch 
tied with rope to the live bait (often a dog) attached to 
the inside of the box. The panther, in leaping on the 
bait which struggled, pulled up the latch, and the 
suspended stone fell down immediately between its 
grooves, enclosing the beast in the box. In Gaboon, 
the inhabitants construct, with strong, high stakes in 
a palisade, a narrow zigzagging corridor (wadjra) 
leading to a cul-de-sac where the live bait is tied up. 
As soon as the panther is caught in this type of corral, 
the entrance of it is shut with a portcullis fence worked 
by a draw-string, and the beast remains at the mercy 
of the hunters, for the narrowness of the passage 
prevents it from jumping and turning round. In the 
same region, the panther is also caught with a trap 
working with a horizontal snare which closes up the 
animal’s paw (see E. Mérite, Les piéges, Paris 1942, 
74 f.). In Kabylia, in the last century, when the 
remains of an animal devoured by a panther were 
found, they were removed and replaced by a large 
piece of meat crossed with strings tied to the triggers 
of guns levelled at the bait. When the beast returned 
to its prey, it was literally shot to bits and fell down 
struck. 

The panther or leopard is of so refractory a nature 
that it is one of the hardest animals to tame, indeed, 
impossible in the case of many specimens captured in 
their wild state; also, the question of its supposed 
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training to hunt gazelles belongs in the field of inven- 
tion and is due to the constant confusion made, in the 
travel accounts of Westerners in the Middle Ages, 
between the panther and the cheetah. Thus it is 
Marco Polo who reports (La description du monde, Paris 
1955, 29) that the Great Khan has ‘“‘lions, leopards 
and wolves trained to catch animals’”’ and that they 
are transported in chariots to the hunting grounds. 
There is never, in the Arab authors, any echo of this 
training, and we can only recall the anecdote taken 
from the ‘‘Book of flying birds’’ (Kitab al-Djawarih) of 
Ghitrif b. Kudama (2nd/8th century) and taken up by 
al-Mas‘tdi (Muridj, ii, 37-8 = § 475); it throws into 
relief the intractableness of the panther and the sullen 
hostility of the two monarchs of the time, that of 
Byzantium and that of Persia. Thus a certain 
“‘Caesar’’ sent to a Chosroes an eagle supposed to be 
trained to fly at wild asses, wolves and foxes. But the 
eagle, as soon as it arrived at the Persian prince’s 
court, set out to seize the latter’s son and killed him. 
In order not to be left behind, Chosroes sent to Caesar 
a ferocious panther, presenting it to him as being a 
cheetah perfectly trained to hunt gazelles and deer; 
the result was that the beast, on coming out of the 
cage, leapt on a son of Caesar and tore him to pieces. 
The two rulers were thus even with each other, vic- 
tims of each one’s crafty policy. 

As he does for each animal cited, al-Damiri does 
not fail to list the specific virtues of some anatomical 
elements of the panther. Its head attracts, wherever it 
is buried, a crowd of rats and mice. Its gall, which is 
a mortal poison never to be swallowed, can be used as 
an eye-lotion and cures cataract and increases sharp- 
ness of sight. Eating five dirhams of panther meat 
immunises against snake venom. The melted fat of 
the feline made into a pomade heals every wound, 
new or old; the smell of this fat puts all panthers to 
flight. Burning panthers’ hair drives off scorpions, 
and stock made from its penis soaked in spirits stops 
urinary incontinence and all bladder ailments. For the 
sufferer from haemorrhoids, it is beneficial to sit con- 
stantly on a panther skin. Always, the panther skin 
was regarded by jurists as impure (nadjis) both before 
and after tanning, and so could not be used as a 
prayer carpet; moreover, a prophetic Aadith states that 
the angels do not frequent gatherings in which there 
is a panther skin. Another hadith goes further in pro- 
scribing sitting on any skin of a carnivore. Ibn Mangli 
adds (of. cit.) that one should abstain from sitting on 
a panther skin, as this can incite one to the vice of 
passive sodomy (ubna). By contrast, according to him, 
panther meat, although illicit for consumption a 
priori, is salutary in the case of hemiplegia, and its 
blood, made into a lotion, makes freckles disappear. 
There results from the preceding prohibitions that for 
Muslims, the panther skin could not serve as a saddle 
cloth for mounts (suffa, mithara, bidad), any more than 
any material dyed purple. 

Among all the Arab poets, hardly anyone other 
than Kushadjim wrote verses on the panther; he 
devoted to it an urdjiiza mashtira of eighteen hemistichs 
(Masdyid, 211; Diwan, 97-8) praising the beauty of its 
spotted coat in unusual and rare words. 

It is evidently for its splendid coat that the panther 
excited the covetousness of man and his eagerness to 
produce it, in order above all to make clothing from 
it, as is the case among certain African peoples; 
among them, Ibn al-Fakih al-Hamadhani cites the 
people of Ghana, and al-Mas‘idi (Murad, iii, 
2 = § 845) the people of the Zandj (Somalia, Eritrea 
and Kenya). Very quickly, the skins of the leopard 
and the African panther, became, with ivory, objects 


of trade and export to the lands of Europe and Central 
Asia. Al-Mas‘idi mentions furthermore the impor- 
tant import into the Near East and Turkey of leopard 
skins for the saddlery of cavalry. Al-Idrisi notes (Opus, 
iii, 311) the tanneries treating these skins in Barka 
[g.v.], a port from which they were exported; they 
reached there from East Africa (the land of Sofala) by 
transit caravan through the Libyan oasis of Awdjila 
(g.v.]. In the Maghrib, Kayrawan and Gafsa were, for 
tanning, two reputed centres, which is confirmed, in 
the 10th/16th century, by Leo Africanus (ed. Schefer, 
iii, 80, 163-9); all these leopard skins went to the 
Turks of Central Asia, Byzantium and as far as the 
peoples of the Danube and southern Russia (see M. 
Lombard, La chasse et les produits de la chasse, 578). For 
the Near East, Aden was the centre of trade in the skin 
of the leopard called barbari (sc. of Berbera), from its 
place of origin; via the Arabo-Persian Gulf, the skins 
reached Baghdad and Cairo, where they were given a 
final dressing. Pseudo-Djahiz provides interesting 
comments on the choice of these skins from Berbera 
(Tabassur, tr. Pellat, 158) in these words: ‘‘(12) The 
best skins of panthers (numir) are those of Berbera 
(barbari), with spots on the flanks (muwashshah), the 
clear parts being very spotless, the black parts very 
dark, with long spots recalling the plumage of a starl- 
ing (?) (sabani). The most sought-after skins are those 
which contain in the middle of the back a small, very 
evident, black point. If the black spots are joined by 
a light black streak (shazgtyya), it is even more 
beautiful. A skin containing red with shiny (yakak) 
white and very dark black is more beautiful and more 
expensive. The panther skins of Berbera are small and 
one of them is hardly sufficient to cover a saddle; the 
maximum price of a skin is 50 dinars. The skins of the 
Maghrib and India are wider and larger, but they do 
not fetch a high price and are not of superior quality. 
The most beautiful skins are those with designs.’’ It 
is also known that skins came from India and, even, 
live animals, as the author later confirms: ‘‘(14) 
Imports from India are: tigers (bar), panthers (nimr), 
elephants, panther skins...’’, and ‘‘(15) Imports from 
Barbary and the borders of Maghrib include pan- 
thers.’’ These animals were certainly destined for the 
menageries of some great rulers. In the 4th/10th cen- 
tury, the caliph al-Muktadir (295-320/908-32) was 
particularly interested in wild animals, creating, near 
his ‘‘Palace of the Pleiades’’ (Dar al-Thurayya), a 
zoological and hunting park (hayr al-wuhiish), of which 
the menagerie numbered a hundred animals; it was 
thus a reminiscence of the famous parks of the 
emperors of Persia. Al-Makrizi (9th/15th century) 
informs us (Khitat, ii, 587) that the live captured pan- 
ther served, in Nubia, as tribute (bakt [q¢.v.]) in kind; 
also, after the suppression of the revolt of the Nubian 
king Dawid by the sultan Baybars al-Bundukdari 
[g.2.] in 674/1276, the annual tribute was three 
elephants, three giraffes, five female panthers, a hun- 
dred redhaired camels and four hundred cattle. As for 
modern times, the inconsiderate tapping practised for 
one or two centuries of the natural stock of panthers 
in order to satisfy tastes for luxury (saddlery, military 
uniforms, decoration of living rooms, feminine 
fashion) and the curiosity of the public (amusement 
parks, menageries, circuses) has led to a limiting and 
severe control of captures, indeed, to a total protec- 
tion of the species in the East as well as in the states 
of the Maghrib and in the great natural reserves of 
Africa and Asia. 

The name of the panther is connected with the 
noun numra, pl. numar ‘‘small spot’’, synonym of 
nukta, on account of its hide, which is dotted with spots 
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and, after the external appearance of the animal, 
namir was applied to a ‘‘dappled’’ cloud, just as the 
derived adjective anmar describes the dappled grey 
coat of the horse; namira also designates the black and 
white variegated cloak, as well as the black ink of the 
writing contrasting with the white of the page. Apart 
from analogies with the typical coat of the panther, its 
irascible and vicious character is at the origin of the 
following metaphor fulan labisa li-fulan djild al-namtr 
‘‘So-and-so wore the panther’s skin in regard to so- 
and-so’’, to define a break in relations between two 
individuals who have become hostile to one another, 
hence the meaning of the verbs namira, nammara, 
tanammara, synonyms of ghadiba ‘‘to be irritated, 
angry’’. 

Among the nomads are to be found the tribes of 
Namir, Numayr, Numara and Anmar, the latter 
being a section of the Khuza‘a; all these tribal groups 
derive their names from patronyms such as Nimr, 
Namir, Nimran, Numara, quite current in the pre- 
Islamic period. 

Toponomy also supplies mentions of places where 
the panther was once present. Thus in Palestine, in 
the land of Moab, are to be found Tell Nimrin and the 
wadi of the same name, a tributary of the left bank of 
the Jordan, 15 km/10 miles to the north of the Dead 
Sea. This valley sheltered, in Antiquity, panthers and 
cheetahs, which justifies the name Bethnemra (Bayt al- 
namira) or Nemra for a locality of the place mentioned 
in the Biblical texts and now disappeared. Similarly, 
to the south of the Dead Sea and on its eastern bank, 
in the land of Kerak, runs the Nemeira Wadi (Wadi 
Numayra), whose marshy and bushy approaches pro- 
vided a haunt for wild beasts. 

In botany, the name of the panther is associated 
with several plants. As mentioned above, khanik al- 
namir ‘‘panther strangler’’ and katil al-namir ‘‘panther- 
killer’ designate the Panther strangler, Leopard’s 
bane (Doronicum pardalianches, compositae); the same 
two names are also given to two ranunculuses, the 
Wolf’s bane (Aconitum lycoctonum) and the Monk’s 
hood (Aconitum napellus). The roots of these three 
plants were once used in the making of poisoned bait 
to kill harmful carnivores. These two names are found 
applied to the Black chameleon (Cardopatium corym- 
bosum, compositae). The expressions shadjarat al-namir 
(in the Yemen) ‘‘panther tree’’ and haniyyat al-namir 
‘panther arch’’ describe the African asparagus 
(Asparagus africanus, liliaceae). Finally, the Ochna 
(Ochna inermis and O. parvifolia, ochnaceae), shrubs of 
tropical countries, are called ‘uyidn al-namir ‘‘panther 
eyes’’ because of their flowers. 

In the field of art, the motif of the panther seems to 
have been slightly eclipsed by those of the lion and 
cheetah; confusion between panther and cheetah 
reigned, most often, in the mind of the artists. In 
miniatures, carpetwork and ceramics, one recognises, 
however, the panther in the representations of the 
wild Persian-style parks and in the scenes of hunting 
such as was practised by the Sasanid rulers. Some 
very realistic animal ‘“‘designs’’ of the Timirid- 
Persian school (9th/15th century) show us the animal 
in its jungle. In embossing techniques, these same 
hunting scenes, more or less stylised, are found with 
the engravings decorating caskets and pyxidia in 
ivory, ewers in rock crystal and glass, containers and 
other utensils of copper and bronze, sometimes 
encrusted with precious metals. We will only draw 
attention to a plate (Benaki Museum of Athens) of 
Egyptian Fatimid provenance (end of the 5th/11th 
century). The motif which decorates it is presented as 
being ‘‘the man with the panther’? (D. and J. 


Sourdel, Civilisation, 380, fig. 143); of a purely 
Hellenistic, indeed Christian, inspiration; we see here 
a ‘‘sage’’, one knee on the ground, speaking to a spot- 
ted animal, a panther or cheetah, docilely seated and 
attentive to the man’s speech. It is possibly a 
reminiscence of the Prophet Daniel in the lion’s den 
or of a Christian delivered to the ferocious beasts of 
the Roman circus. Finally, Mamlik heraldry was 
familiar with the panther as an emblem in the 
armorial bearings of the sultan Baybars I, which are 
found engraved on bronze panels from the door of his 
madrasa (664/1266) in Cairo and now kept in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. 
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(F. Viré) 

AL-NAMIR (Namr) 8. TAWLAB at-‘UKLI, Abi 
Rabi‘a, a mukhadram [q.v.] Arabic poet, who probably 
died before 23/644 at an extremely advanced age (al- 
Sidjistani, Mu‘ammarin, 70, makes him live 200 years, 
and cites six verses in which he speaks of his great age; 
other authors refer equally to his senility). The 
generosity of which he seems to have given proof on 
various occasions makes one think that he was rich 
and powerful within his tribe, which he represented in 
heading a delegation to the Prophet at Medina. The 
oldest sources (Ibn Sallam, Tabakat, 137, in the first 
place) reproduce a letter which Muhammad is suppos- 
ed to have addressed to him and which contained the 
aman given to the Banu Zuhayr b. Ukaysh on condi- 
tion that they respected the requirements of Islam. 
However, the circumstances in which this document 
is brought forward at the Mirbad {¢.v.] of Basra by a 
Bedouin with dishevelled locks who is said to be no 
other than al-Namir, make it very suspect, all the 
more so given the fact that if this last person’s grand- 
father was in fact called Ukaysh, there does not exist 
any clan called Zuhayr b. Ukaysh. The mention of the 
Mirbad is nevertheless an authentic detail, since the 
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poet settled at Basra, where he seems to have spent the 
last years of his life. 

Al-Namir (according to Abu Hatim al-Sidjistani, 
apud al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 185, and Ibn Durayd, Jsh- 
tikak, 193, one should read al-Namr) was not a very 
prolific poet, but his diwan, transmitted by his grand- 
son Hammad b. Rabi‘a b. al-Namir, was nevertheless 
made the subject of several recensions by al-Asma‘i, 
Ibn al-A‘rabi and al-Sukkari (in al-Nadim, Frhrist, ed. 
Fligel, 158 = ed. Cairo, 224) and of a commentary 
by Ibn Habib (al-Baghdadi, Khizana, Cairo 1299, i, 
155), not to mention the fact that it was known as far 
as al-Andalus (Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, 397). Some 
fragments of his work, cited in a certain number of 
biographical and literary texts, were brought together 
by F. Krenkow, Three poems by an-Namir ibn Taulab 
al-CUkiz, in RO, xvii (1951-2), 122-37, with an Eng. 
tr.; subsequently, an attempt to reconstitute them has 
been made by N. Hammidi al-Kaysi, Shi% al-Namir 
b. Tawlab, Baghdad 1968. 

Ibn Sallam places him in the eighth class of the pre- 
Islamic poets and considers him to be fasih. His 
wisdom, emphasised by Aba ‘Amr Ibn al-A‘a@ who 
calls him al-Kayyis, inspired him with lines from 
which posterity drew various proverbs and proverbial 
sayings. One part of his work is devoted to his wife 
who, held captive among the Asad, had been offered 
to him by his brother al-Harith b. Tawlab; since she 
hated him, she finally took refuge with her own fami- 
ly, and he felt from this a sorrow which the news of 
her death renewed afresh within him; she was called 
Djamra (var. ‘Amra and even Hamza) bint Nawfal 
al-Asadiyya. He also mourned the death of his 
brother, but his position within his tribe freed him 
from the necessity of composing panegyrics and 
satires. 
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NAML (a.), substantive of a collective nature 

(unitary noun namla, pl. nimal, namul, numul) denoting 
ants (Persian namal, mur, Turkish karenca, Tamahak 
anellugh, pl, inellughen, Hebrew nemdlah, pl. namalim. 
These hymenopters living in organised societies com- 
prise more than 1,600 species worldwide, and are 
divided into two groups: ‘‘formicines’’ (genera for- 
mica, camponotus, lastus) which do not possess an 
aggressive sting, and ‘‘myrimicines”’ (genera myrmica, 
letramorium, aphenogaster) which are thus equipped. 
These classifications being of interest only to specialist 
entomologists, the majority of laymen, in the Arab 
and Berber world as elsewhere, differentiate between 
the numerous species of ant only according to the 
external criteria of size, colour and behaviour. For the 
city-dweller as for the nomad, there are only large or 
small ants (dharr, daba") or, in addition, those which 
sting or bite and the harmless ones, although certain 
of the latter are capable of spitting a corrosive liquid, 
formic acid (hamd al-naml), causing severe burns. 
Similarly, attention is often paid only to the colour, 


with black ants on the one hand and yellow-red ants 
on the other. Arabophone naturalists of the Middle 
Ages such as al-Kazwini [g.v.], al-Djahiz and al- 
Damiri, reproducing the statements of Aristotle, Pliny 
the Elder and Aelianus, added nothing to these forms 
of distinction. Their only contribution was to supply 
the nicknames (Kunya) given to ants in local dialects 
including, for the male, aba mashghil and, for the 
female, umm tawba and umm mazin. 

Since early Antiquity, ants have been an object of 
admiration on account of their prescience, the feverish 
activity with which they provide for their sustenance 
and the perfect organisation of their societies. The 
Bible refers to them as an example (Proverbs, vi. 6-8, 
xxx. 24-5), With the arrival of Islam, Muslims were 
obliged to consider them a privileged ‘‘race’’ (umma), 
since the Kur?an, in the stra al-Nam/ (XXVII, 18), 
recalls the legend attributed to Solomon who, arriving 
with his army in the ‘‘Valley of the Ants’’ (Wadi ’I- 
naml) in Syria, is supposed to have heard the sentinel 
of the local population calling to his companions to 
return with all possible speed to the ant-hill (karyat al- 
naml, djurthiima, manmala) to avoid being trampled 
underfoot by the soldiers. Solomon smiled, seeing 
here a direct message from the Most High who had 
granted him the supernatural gift of understanding 
the language of animal and, in particular, that of the 
birds. In corroboration of this divine protection 
enjoyed by ants, a hadith of the Prophet Muhammad 
prohibits the killing of the following four animal 
species: the ant, the bee. [see NAHL], the hoopoe 
(hudhud) and the shrike (surad). However the exegetes 
of the four judicial schools of Islamic orthodoxy per- 
mit the destruction of small ants (dharr) when they 
intrude upon the human domain and_ attack 
foodstuffs, causing significant damage in homes, 
shops and gardens or when they display aggression 
with stings and bites; the only means of repression for- 
mally prohibited is the use of fire. Al-Damiri suggests 
a number of conjuratory talismanic formulas for 
inducing ants to abandon the places that they have 
invaded (manmil, ard namila),; these formulas are 
similar to those used for repelling grasshoppers [see 
DJARAD]. The same author also describes certain prac- 
tical and effective measures for being rid of 
unwelcome ants; these include smothering the ant-hill 
with cow-dung or depositing there the excrement of a 
cat. If extermination is the object, it is sufficient to 
place on the site a piece of calamite or ‘‘Lover’s 
stone’ (hadjar al-maghnatis) or to sprinkle it with 
ground carraway (kardwiya) or cumin (kammin) or to 
spray with rue-water (sadhab) or tar-water (kitran) or to 
grind sulphur (Azbrit) in the vicinity. Finally, ants will 
not approach an object on which the stained linen of 
a menstruating woman has been placed. 

According to Kur?anic law, the consumption of 
ants is absolutely forbidden, as is the consumption of 
the cocoons or false ‘‘eggs’’ (bayd, mazin, mazin, 
hawra?, hawriyya, Sadhra”) and of the foodstuffs (zibal, 
zubal) which the workers transport with their man- 
dibles and their feet. 

The ‘‘specific qualities’’ (khawass) attributed to ants 
tend to be negative. Thus the cocoons, if ground to a 
powder and applied to the skin, prevent any growth 
of hair. In order to disperse and put to flight a group 
of persons, it is enough to throw at them a few of these 
cocoons; a concoction of these taken in the dose of a 
single dirham entails severe intestinal disorders. 
Finally, an ointment composed of seven large ants 
soaked for a day and a night in a solution of calomel 
(duhn al-zi*bak) and smeared on the sexual organs is 
reckoned to be a powerful aphrodisiac. In oneiro- 
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mancy, to see ants arriving in one’s house with their 
stocks of provisions is an omen of prosperity, while 
seeing them leave presages misfortune. An invaiid 
who dreams of ants covering his body is sure to die. 

The feverish activity and small size of ants have 
given rise in Arabic to a number of adages in the form 
of analogies; examples include ahras min al-naml 
“more greedy than the ants’, a¢“af wa-akthar wa-akwa 
min al-naml, ‘‘more feeble, more prolific and more 
vigorous than the ants’’, arwd min al-naml ‘‘more pres- 
cient than the ants’’, altaf min dharra ‘‘more slender 
than a small ant, ashamm min dharra ‘‘having more flair 
than a small ant’’, adbat min namla ‘‘more tenacious 
than an ant’’. 

The Arab philologists of the Middle Ages have 
recorded, in reference to ants, certain local 
nomenclatures; thus for example djathla denotes both 
the Reaper ant or Robber ant (Formica sanguinea) and 
the Amazon ant (Formica rufescens). The Fierce ant 
(Formica animosa) is called ka‘as and ka‘sa?, winged 
males and females are distinguished from wingless 
workers with the terms rimma, mik, du‘aba, du‘bub, 
shaysaban, tathradj. Considering only the colour, there 
is the range of black ants with fazir, habashtyya for For- 
mica nigra, F. fusca, F. Fuliginosa and ‘udjrif, dju Saf for 
the F. Camponotus. In the range of the yellow-fawn and 
the brown-red, namla faristyya is idenfified with the 
light Formica flava (or Lastus flavus) and dja‘bi, sumsuma, 
simsima, ‘ukfan, qualify the dark Formica rufa, F. 
pratensis, F. truncicola, F. sanguinea. In Tamahak, the 
Tuaregs distinguish only between the large ant with 
aheberhebar, pl. iheberhebaren, and the small with 
kaidedekkuim, pl. katdedekkitmen. 

Among mammals, the order of edentates (athram, 
pl. thurm, adrad, pl. durd) feeds almost exclusively on 
ants and termites (arad, suraf); these animals are des- 
cribed as akilat al-naml ‘‘ant-eaters’’ (myrmecopha- 
geous in entomological terms) and may also be called 
dubb al-naml from the English term Ant-bear. The 
most common of these edentates identified in Arabic 
are: (a) umm kirfa for the Scaly Ant-eater (Manis 
tetradactyla) of western Africa; (b) namila for the Great 
Ant-eater (Myrmecophaga jubata) of South America; (c) 
khinzir al-ard, abi azlaf, dawbal and abu dhakan for the 
Aardvark or Earth-pig (Orycteropus afer). Found in 
Australia and New Guinea is the kunfudh al-naml, Por- 
cupine ant-eater, also called nadndd ‘‘long-tongue’’, 
terms applied to the three species of Echidna. 

Finally, ants encounter some formidable enemies 
among birds, with the Woodpecker family and in par- 
ticular with the Wryneck (Jynx torqutlla) which is called 
lawwa?, abi luwway, mulawway according to Arabic 
dialects and which is not much larger than a sparrow. 
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NAMRUD, also Namrtpu, Nimrup, the Nimrod 
of the Bible, is associated in Muslim legend, as in 
Haggada, with the story of the childhood of Abraham. 
The Kur’4n, it is true, does not mention him but 
probably, as in many other cases, only from dislike of 
mentioning names. That the legend of Namrid was 
known is evident from the following verses. ‘‘Do you 
not see how he disputed with Ibrahim about the Lord 
who had granted him dominion? When Ibrahim said: 
It is my Lord who gives life and death, the other 
replied: I give life and I slay. When Ibrahim said: 
God makes the sun rise in the east; do you make it rise 
in the west; then the liar was humbled’’ (II, 260/258). 
The Kur’an exegists are probably right when they see 
Namrid here disputing with Ibrahim and also when 
they refer to Namrid the verse: ‘‘What did Ibrahim’s 
people answer? They only said: Kill him, burn him; 
but God saved him from fire’? (XXIX, 23/24). The 
legend is already richly developed in al-Tabari, but it 
is at the beginning of the romance of ‘Antar in the 
Abraham midrash that we find its most luxurious 
development. 

Al-Tabari already numbers Namrid among the 
three or (with Nebuchadnezzar) four kings who, like 
Sulayman b. Dawid and Dhu ’1-Karnayn, ruled the 
whole world. His astrologers told him that a child 
would be born who would overthrow his kingdom and 
destroy his idols. Ibrahim thus becomes one of those 
heroes of legend who are persecuted from the moment 
of birth by a tyrant, to whom they are destined to pro- 
ve fatal, like Moses, Gilgamish, Semiramis, Sargon, 
Karna (in the Mahabharata), Trakhan (King of Gilgit), 
Cyrus, Perseus, Telephus, Aegisthus, Oecdipus, 
Romulus and Remus, Jesus (see Frazer, Folklore in the 
Old Testament, ii, 437-55). Usha, the wife of Azar of 
Tarikh (Terakh), is able to deceive Namrid and his 
searchers. Ibrahim is born in concealment; maturing 
rapidly, he engages in a religious disputation with 
Namrad; Namrid cannot be God, for God gives life 
and death. Namrid replies that he can do this also, for 
he can execute or pardon a man condemned to death. 
Namrid has Ibrahim thrown into the fire; it becomes 
a cool health-resort. An angel keeps Ibrahim cool, at 
which Namrid marvels, like Nebuchadnezzar at the 
preservation of the three young men in the fiery fur- 
nace (Daniel iii, 24-5). Namrud resolves to attack the 
God of Ibrahim in his heaven. He feeds four young 
eagles on meat and wine till they are of a great size, 
ties them to the four corners of a chest, fastens a spear 
at each corner with a piece of meat on the point and 
sits in the chest; the eagles, trying to reach the meat, 
fly higher and higher. The mountains appear like ant 
heaps and later the whole world looks like a ship in the 
water. It is in vain, however, for he falls to earth. 
Next, he builds a tower in order to reach the god of 
Ibrahim, then the tongues are confused; in place of 
one Syriac tongue, 73 arose. God’s angels admonish 
Namrid. But he equips his armies against God. God 
sends an army of gnats against him, who eat the flesh 
and drink the blood of Namruad’s men. A gnat enters 
Namrid’s brain through his nose. For 400 years he 
had exercised his tyrannical rule, and for 400 years he 
was tortured by the gnat until he died. 

Muslim legend derives the name Namrid from 
tamarrada, sc. he who rebelled (against God). But there 
is another derivation, viz. from namira ‘‘leopardess or 
female panther”’ in that version of the Namrid legend 
in which Namrid is suckled by this animal. This ver- 
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sion resembles the Romulus and Remus story (Jean 
de !’Ours) and culminates in the Oedipus story for 
Namriad, brought up unknown, kills his father and 
marries his mother. Al-Kisa7i has preserved this ver- 
sion and it is given at greater length in the introduc- 
tion to the romance of ‘Antar. 

Namriid’s father Kana‘an b. Kish has a dream 
which troubles him; it is interpreted to mean that his 
son will kill him. The child is born, a snake enters his 
* nose, which is an ominous sign. Kana‘an wants to kill 
the child, but his mother Sulkha’ entrusts him secretly 
to a herdsman; the latter’s flocks scatter at the sight of 
the black flat-nosed infant. The shepherd’s wife 
throws the child into the water; the waves wash him 
to the bank where he is suckled by a female panther. 
Already dangerous when quite a boy, as a young man 
he becomes a robber leader, attacks Kana‘an with his 
band, kills him (without knowing that he is killing his 
father), marries his own mother and becomes king of 
the country and later lord of the world. Azar (already 
in the Kur’an the father of Ibrahim) builds him a 
marvellous palace flowing with milk, oil and honey, 
with mechanical singing birds —in the medizval epic, 
the wonderful feature of the Chrysotriclinium in 
Byzantium. The lore of astrology, the inheritance of 
Idris and Hermes, he acquires by force from the 
pupils of Idris. Iblis teaches him magic. He was 
himself worshipped as a god. Then dreams, voices 
and omens frighten him. In spite of all Namriad’s 
cruel orders, Ibrahim is born, brought up and soon 
shatters the belief in Namrid. Namrid throws those 
who believe in God to the wild animals, but they do 
not touch them. He denies them food; the sand of the 
desert becomes corn for them; on every grain of it is 
written ‘‘gift of God’’. Namrid throws Ibrahim into 
the fire but he is unharmed. Namrid builds up a pile 
of fuel, the flames of which burn the birds for miles 
round— it is impossible to approach it. Iblis then 
designs a ballista which hurls Ibrahim on to the flam- 
ing pile. Ibrahim spends the finest time of his life there 
under blooming trees and amid rippling brooks. 
Namrid then decides to attack the God of Ibrahim in 
heaven. Starved eagles fly up with his litter, until he 
hears a voice saying that the first heaven is 500 years 
in width, it is 500 years between heaven and heaven, 
then comes infinity. Namrid shoots an arrow against 
God; the arrow comes back stained with blood. 
Namrid suddenly becomes grey and old and falls to 
the ground. But he prides himself on having slain 
God. Then a gnat puts an end to his life. 

The history of the Namrid legend. Very little 
can have been taken from the Bible. Kur’an ex- 
positors and collectors of legends call Namrtid dabbar 
(tyrant) no doubt after the g:bbor applied to Namrid 
in the Bible (Gen. x. 6); Geiger also sees in djabbar 
‘anid (xi, 62) an allusion to Namrid. Al-Tabari (i, 
217) also describes Namrtd as a mutadjabbir. Muslim 
legend and Haggada (Targ. Sheni on Esther I, i; Midr. 
Hagadol, ed. Schechter, 180-1; Gaster, Exempla of the 
Rabbis, N. 1) make Namrud ruler of the world. From 
Haggada comes the association of Namrid with the 
Tower of Babel and, in particular, with the childhood 
of Abraham, and with the latter’s rescue from the fire 
(Gen. Rabba, xlix, |.). The death of Namriid caused by 
the gnat is also based on Haggada, which makes 
Titus, the destroyer of the Temple, die in this way. 
Nebuchadnezzar comes to a similar end (see Griin- 
baum, Neue Beitrage, 97-9). The flight to heaven, 
especially, in the romance of ‘Antar, with the inter- 


vals of 500 years, recalls the ascent of Nebuchadnez- - 


zar in the Talmud (Chagiga, p. 13a). But the flight has 
far more resemblance to that of Shah Kay-Kawis as 


described by Firdawsi (ed. Mohl, ii, 31-4). The 
Namrtd legend borrows from many directions. Al- 
Tabari (i, 253) mentions that Namrud had been iden- 
tified as the Persian Dahhak [see zaHAak], but he 
refutes this idea (i, 323, 324). Bible, Haggada and 
Persian epic were further developed, the marvels in- 
creased, an early history was invented, Namruid made 
an Oedipus, and in the Sirat ‘Antar he becomes the 
hero of a romance. The Muslim Namriud legend then 
found its way into the late Jewish legend of Abraham. 
Bernard Chapira (see below) has published one such 
in Hebrew and Arabic. He is certainly wrong in tak- 
ing seriously the authorship of Ka‘b al-Ahbar; this is 
one fiction out of many thousands. But the mutual in- 
fluence of Haggada and Muslim legend is in- 
disputable. The later Midrash, as M. Griinbaum has 
clearly shown, Pirké R. Elieser, Tanna de bé Eliyahu, 
Midrash Haggadol, Séfer haiyashar, Shébet Misar of R. 
Eliyah Hakkohen from Smyrna, is influenced in the 
section of Abraham and Nimrod by Muslim 
literature. 
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ae (B. HELLER) 
NAMUS (a.) is a word of many meanings. 

1. As a religious and philosophical term. In 
St. John’s Gospel, xv. 26, the coming of the paraclete 
is announced. In the preceding verse a passage from 
the Psalms referring to the haters is quoted and év 
vou abtév given as source. The verses in the Gospel 
from xv. 23 on were already known to Ibn Ishak in an 
Arabic version which came from a Syriac one, as the 
reproduction of ‘‘paraclete’’ by al-manahmana shows. 
In the same source the word véuog was left un- 
translated, for we find it in Ibn Hisham (150) in the 
form of ndmis. Biographical tradition makes Waraka 
b. Nawfal expressly assert the identification of 
Muhammad with the paraclete promised by Jesus 
mentioned in the passage from the Gospel. The oldest 
forms of the tradition giving this episode represent a 
combination of the Gospel passage with sira LXI, 6. 
In later developments of the tradition, the idea of a 
paraclete gradually falls into the background till it was 
finally interpreted as the name of an individual 
and even received an epithet. Thus we read in Ibn 
Hisham, 153, that Waraka replied as follows to his 
cousin who asked him about Muhammad’s first vi- 
sion: ‘‘If thou hast reported the truth to me then truly 
the greatest ndmis has come to him, who used to come 
to Misa, and then he (Muhammad) is the prophet of 
this umma, etc.’’ In al-Tabari the ‘‘greatest namis’’ is 
in a gloss expressly said to be Djibril. 

As the personal interpretation is not sufficiently ex- 
plained by meanings, known to be really old, of the 
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true Arabic word ndémiis (root n-m-s), which exists 
alongside of the Greek loanword, and meanings like 
“‘the trusted one, confidant of a secret’? seem rather 
to come from the Greek loanword already known in 
its reference to Djibril (against Dozy, Supplément, 
s.v.), it was natural to look for a specific use of the 
word voposg which admitted of a personal interpreta- 
tion and could at the same time have been known to 
the Arabs. Nyberg was reminded by the namis doc- 
trine of the Ikhwan al-Safa? (see below) of the pseudo- 
Clementine writings; and Tor Andrae derived the 
ndmis of the Waraka tradition from the vépog aldviog 
of the pseudo-Clementines, which according to the 
book Kipuypa Tiétpov was revealed to Adam, and 
afterwards again appeared to all prophets worthy of 
such an honour, lastly, to Moses and to Jesus. How- 
ever startling the agreement of the conception of véuo¢ 
aldviog with the later forms of the Waraka tradition, 
the question still remains open, by what way a per- 
sonal conception of vépo¢g could have entered Islam. 
Baumstark quoted a passage from the liturgy of St. 
James of Jerusalem, éxédeoug adtdv 84 vdyov, 
exardayaynaas 514 tHv mpopyntev, and observes that 
the liturgy was the authoritative one in the Bedouin 
camps and must have existed in an Arabic translation. 
It is really quite natural to understand vézo¢ personal- 
ly here. No explanation of our Waraka tradition can 
on the other hand be obtained from Mandaean 
writings, as Lidzbarski has already pointed out in his 
translation of the Ginza, 247-8. 

That there is a true Arabic word namus has 
already been mentioned. The dictionaries give such 
varied meanings for it that we can only consider as old 
and original those that are confirmed by quotations. 
This holds for the meanings ‘‘hiding place, hunter’s 
hut, monk’s cell’’ probably also for ‘‘buzzing insect, 
midge’’ as nomen agentis from n-m-s to ‘‘buzz’’ (for this 
sense, see section 2. below). On the other hand, not 
only the meaning ‘‘cunning”’ and its derivatives must 
be secondary, but also the already-mentioned mean- 
ings referred to persons, the latter especially because 
the word, so far as we know, is used also in the later 
literature predominantly in the material sense and the 
person connected with the idea is called sahtb al-namus, 
etc. (counter-example: Dozy, s.v.). Just as the mate- 
rial meanings predominate generally, so also does the 
meaning of the Greek loanword predominate, apart of 
course from the old poetry, from which the meaning 
“‘midge’’ and particularly the word namustyya ‘‘mos- 
quito net’’ have survived into the modern vernacular. 
Below we shall therefore deal only with the develop- 
ment of meaning of the Greek loanword. 

The favourite meaning is divine law, with or 
without the addition of ahi. This law is revealed 
through the prophets, and only men of prophetic 
spirit can be wé¢1‘ al-nawamis in this sense. The double 
character, political and religious, of the Muslim con- 
stitution naturally very much favoured this concep- 
tion. Thus, for example, al-Kalkashandi, Subh 
al-a‘sha, i, Cairo 1903, 280, gives as the first among 
the ‘Sulim shar‘tyya, Silm al-nawamis al-muta‘allak bi ’l- 
nubuwwa. Ibn Sina expressly observes in his en- 
cyclopadia Aksam al-‘ulitm al-‘akliyya (in Madjmu‘at al- 
rasatl, Cairo 1328, 230-1) in treating of politics that 
the pertinent works of Plato and Aristotle understand 
by véyo¢ not ‘‘cunning”’ and ‘‘deceit’’, correspond- 
ing to the usage of the vernacular, but sunza, 
revelation, etc., for the laws of the community are 
dependent on prophecy and the divine law; similarly 
Sprenger, Dict. of technical terms, i, 40. Abu ’]-Hayyan 
al-Tawhidi devotes the fourth of his Mukabasat to the 
nami tlahi (ed. Cairo 1929). 


Here we may mention Miskawayh’s definition 
which is also of literary interest. In connection with 
his discussion of the function of the dindr as a measure 
of the equivalence (‘adala) of service and reward 
(Tahdhib al-akhlak, makala iv, Cairo, Khayriyya, 1322, 
38; Fr. tr. M. Arkoun, Traité d’éthique, Damascus 
1969, 181-2), he quotes an alleged saying of Aristotle 
according to which the dinér is a just namis. Namis, 
he adds, in striking contrast to Ibn Sina, means in 
Greek, siyasa and tadbir; Aristotle says in the Eth. Nic.. 
that the greatest ndmus proceeds from God, the second 
is the judge, the third the dinar; the first, as a condition 
for just settlement between the claims of men, is the 
example which the two others follow. The well-known 
filiation of the Muslim books on Hellenistic ethics has 
resulted in this explanation finding a place in later 
derivatives from Miskawayh, e.g. in Nasir al-Din al- 
Tusi, Akhlak-i Nasiri, i, 2, 7 (Tabriz 1320, 152), also 
Kinalizade ‘Ali b. ‘Amr Allah al-Hinna’i, AkAlak-i 
‘ala%i (1248, i, 78), and each more fully than the 
preceding. As a result of these expositions, al-TUsi in 
the economic part of his book (ii, 2, 254), calls gold 
briefly the smallest namis (tr. in Plessner, Der 
oixovoyixds des Neupythagoreers ‘‘Bryson’’, 1928, 63); 
and Kindlizade also follows him (ii, 7). 

The naémis doctrine of the Ikhw4n al-Safa? can 
only be briefly outlined here. In part i, 56 (Bombay 
ed.), the namus is defined as a spiritual kingdom 
(mamlaka rithantyya) which is upheld by eight kinds of 
men. God appears as the wadi* al-ndmits. Sahib al-namis 
is from the context Muhammad, in so far as one can 
identify from the context any individuals in the pages 
of the Ikhwan al-Safa?. A few pages later, Muham- 
mad is described as the wadi‘ al-namius. In part iv, 57, 
the angels appear as teachers of the ashab al-nawamis. 
Any one who does not guide his life according to the 
commands and prohibitions of the latter has no share 
in divine namus (iv, 147). This spiritual kingdom is the 
element of the Ikhwan al-Safa?; they slept in the cave 
of their father Adam [g.v.] for a long period until the 
fore-ordained time (mi‘ad) came under the rule of the 
Lord of the greatest némis (Muhammad?), and they 
perceived their spintual state (madina) which was 
raised in the air and from which Adam and his wife 
had been banished (iv, 107). If the Ikhw4n al-Safa’ by 
common effort and uniform self-instruction succeed in 
building a perfect spiritual state (fadila, cf. al-Farabi), 
this state will belong to the kingdom of the Lord or the 
greatest namus, who has dominion over souls and 
bodies (iv, 211). The na@mis thus even becomes a kind 
of divine being, where there is a discussion of the 
‘philosophic service of God’’, which represents the 
higher stage in comparison with that of the Muslim 
teaching regarding obligations and duties. This 
philosophic service of God had been, they say, practis- 
ed by the ancient Greeks on the first, middle, and last 
day of the month. The night of the first day was divid- 
ed into three parts. The first was spent in worship of 
namus, the second in meditation on the malakat, the 
third in humble prostration before the Creator, con- 
fession of sins and repetition of prayers by Plato, Idris 
and Aristotle until the break of day (iv, 273 ff.). 
Nevertheless, the namus here has not exactly taken the 
place of God. But in several passages of the encyclo- 
peedia he is represented as giving names. Thus he calls 
the spirits of the planets angels (ii, 97; cf. iv, 244); he 
does the same with the natural forces (ii, 102) and (iii, 
10) with the nature of origin and decay. Above the 
spheres (dawa”ir) of the three kingdoms of nature and 
of man is the sphere of the divine namiis, whose 
members deal with the affairs of the nawamis and the 
divine revelations and which corresponds to the ‘‘sur- 
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rounding’? (ninth) sphere of the astronomers (iv, 
251). As the na@mis and the ability to become creative 
in him involves a special organisation of man, he has 
found an allegoric place in the physiology and 
psychology of the Ikhwan al-Safa?; here indeed the 
conception changes from page to page. Thus in the 
first part of the work (second half, 48), five kinds of 
soul are described, two above and two below that of 
man. The former two are the soul of the angels and 
the divine (kudstyya) soul, one of which is the stage of 
the soul of wisdom, the second that of ndmus pro- 
phethood. On the very next page the one is the intel- 
lectual soul of wisdom and the other the namus-like 
angel soul. On p. 54, we find the following gradation: 
nature, soul, intellect, namds. Nature receives through 
the soul free will, through the intellect the power of 
thought and through the namis commands and pro- 
hibitions. The parts of the soul are as follows: 
vegetable, animal, logical (human), intellectual 
(wise), ndmistyya, angelic, which latter serves the 
namius. Here again there is the tendency to personifica- 
tion. It is in keeping with this when in iv, 119 (cf. also 
iv, 146), the story of Socrates in prison (in agreement 
with the Greek tradition and mentioning the Phaedo), 
it is related that Socrates will not escape from prison 
for fear of the namis; he justifies his attitude with the 
words ‘‘He who does not respect the namis is slain by 
it’’. When, immediately afterwards, the namis is iden- 
tified with the shari‘a, it is difficult to say whether this 
is serious or only done out of caution. It is never- 
theless remarkable that the sixth essay of the fourth 
part which treats of the nature of divine namus, of the 
qualifications for prophethood and the qualities of a 
prophet, does not contain the word namis at all, but 
instead of it always has shari“a. The Ikhwan have 
spiritual powers of their own; these form a series of 
four stages, the third of which is the kuwwa namistyya; 
man attains it at 40 and it is the special characteristic 
of kings and rulers. Possessors of this power are called 
the distinguished and noble (fudala?, kirdm) brethren. 
Above it is only the kuwwa malakiyya (iv, 134-5). 

The origin of the meaning ‘‘cunning’’ cannot be 
given with certainty; it possibly comes from the 
Arabic meaning ‘‘place of concealment’’. That it was 
particularly common in the spoken language is evi- 
dent from the quotation given above from Ibn Sina. 
In any case, this meaning has undergone a remark- 
able amalgamation with the Greek ‘‘law’’ in the 
literature of magic, for the word is there used for 
magical formulae, particularly those which are 
based on illusions of the senses. The pupil of al- 
Antaki [¢.v.] in his Dhayl on the latter’s Tadhkira, s.v. 
simiya? (iii, Cairo 1924, 56), gives the namawis as the 
first section of the science known by this name. But 
the meaning of the word is not limited to this kind of 
magic formulae. 

Through translations from the Arabic, the word 
entered the Hebrew literature of the Middle Ages 
with the meaning ‘‘law, religious law (of other 
peoples), morality, propriety’’; in the latter meaning 
it has survived in the modern Hebrew vernacular. It 
is interesting to note that in the modern dialect of 
Mecca, a similar change of meaning is found; accord- 
ing to Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkanische Sprichwérter, no. 
10, namus means the ‘‘spotless, honourable name’’, 
which one has among men; its opposite is “ar, 
“‘shame’’. 

The word némis also occurs as the title of a book; 
cf. Ivanow, Catalogue, i, 335-6. 
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2. In zoology. Here, nami is a masculine noun 
used in the collective sense (unity, ndmusa) denoting 
the totality of dipterous, nematoceratous insects or 
mosquitoes and embracing the family of Culicidae, 
which includes Gnats (Culex pipiens), Anopheles 
(Anopheles maculipennis, A. pharaonensis), Stegomiae 
(Stegomia fasciata), Aedes (Aedes cantans, A. aegypti) and 
Phlebotomi (Phlebotomus papatasi). In all these species, 
only the females bite humans and animals to feed on 
their blood. 

The root n-m-s evokes either the notion of being 
hidden, of concealing oneself, since mosquitoes 
emerge only at night and spend the day immobile in 
dark and damp places, or the notion of the colour 
grey, the adjective anmas being a synonym of armad 
and akdar. Besides the sense of mosquitoes, namis is 
the ‘‘hide’’ or the ditch in which the hunter squats to 
watch for game; it has the same sense as karmii, zarb, 
zariba, kutra. In fact, with reference to mosquitoes, 
namius (less often ndmis) is a term exclusive to Egypt 
and to the Maghrib; it seems to have been unknown 
in the Near East and it has gradually superseded ba‘id 
which, with barghash and khamish, was the only term 
known in the time of the Prophet Muhammad to 
denote harmful insects. Thus it is said in the Kur’an 
(II, 24/26): ‘‘Allah does not disdain to give a parable 
about a gnat (ba‘ida) or that which is greater.’’ In 
“Irak, mosquitoes are called bakk, a collective term 
which in the Maghrib denotes bed-bugs (Cimex lec- 
tularius), while in Syria Culicidae and Phlebotomi are 
known as djirdjts or kirkis. 

The life of the mosquito is linked to an aquatic envi- 
ronment, and its larva (duSnus, pl. da‘amis) can 
develop only in stagnant water; thus the places 
infested with mosquitoes (mab‘adat) in the lands of 
Islam are the marshy zones of the deltas of the Nile 
and of the Tigris-Euphrates, the baja@ih, the domain of 
the buffalo (djamis [q.v. in Suppl.]). This creature 
protects itself from the attacks of the mosquito by 
keeping itself immersed or by covering itself in mud, 
as is also the practice of elephants, bovines and the 
wild boars of Africa and Asia. Al-Damiri relates 
(Hayat, i, 127 f., ii, 339) that in ancient times the 
tyrants of Mesopotamia used to leave to the mos- 
quitoes the task of executing, with their bites, those 
whom they had condemned to death, leaving them, 
with hands and feet tied, in the marshes. Describing 
this region of the Batika [q.v.], al-Djahiz recounts 
(Hayawan, v, 399-400) the quick death of a sailor who, 
following an argument, was thrown into the marsh by 
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his drunken ship-mates and suffered the same fate. He 
also mentions that, according to legend, the city of 
Antioch possessed a talisman against the scourge of 
the mosquitoes infesting the valley of the Orontes. 

The permanent danger presented by mosquitoes 
and in particular the Anopheles is the transmission of 
paludism or malaria with its telluric fevers [see 
MALARYA], by injection of the coccidium Laverania 
malariae, a parasite of the red blood-corpuscles which 
affects the liver, the spleen and the blood, identified 
by the bacteriologist A. Laveran (1845-1922). 
Paludism, with its endemic nature in marshy regions, 
was defined in Islam as ‘‘three-day fever’’ (humma ’I- 
ghibb) or ‘‘four-day fever’’ (hummd ‘l-ribS, kild) ac- 
cording to the cycle of its recurrence; in a more 
general fashion it was known by the names humma 
Sadjamiyya, humma ’l-muriidj, burada>, burida, bardiyya, 
sakhiina, sakhana. Individual means of protection 
against mosquitoes were restricted for a very long 
time to the use, at night, of a mosquito-net (killa, 
ndmitstyya), fine muslin isolating the bed of the sleeper. 
One remains sceptical as to the efficacy of the remedy 
prescribed by al-Kazwini (‘Adja@%b, in the margin of 
Hayat, i, 303) to subdue the four-day fever, which con- 
sists of making three pills of wax, wrapping a mos- 
quito in each and swallowing them on the day that the 
fever is due to return. The discovery in 1820 of 
quinine (rith al-kina), extracted from the bark of the 
quinquina (Cinchona) brought an enormous advantage 
in the treatment of paludism [see MALARYA]. As for 
preventive measures against the mosquitoes, the only 
effective method is to destroy their larvae by treating 
stagnant waters and marshes with petroleum and to 
suppress the bushy vegetation which grows there, its 
humid foliage being the day-time refuge of the adults. 
Among other plants, this applies especially to the difla, 
rose-laurel/oleander (Nerium oleander). On the other 
hand, certain odoriferous plants (raya@hin) have the 
effect of repelling mosquitoes with their emissions of 
perfume; this would apply, so it is said, to the habak, 
basil (Ocimum basilicum), a herb dear to all Muslim 
populations and carefully cultivated in pots in every 
household from Morocco to Indonesia. In dwellings, 
fumigation with dried herbs still takes place. In the 
natural world, gnats (sharraén) and mosquitoes have 
enemies for which they provide the staple diet; by 
day, these are swallows (khuttaf, pl. khafatif, suntni) 
and swifts (samama, pl. samaim) and, by night, night- 
jars (subad, pl. sibdan) and bats (khuffash, pl. khafafish, 
wafwat). Al-Djahiz suggests (Hayawan, iii, 320, vi, 
400) that, in households, flies can be useful because 
they chase and devour mosquitoes that have perched 
on the walls; but he does not forget the equally impor- 
tant role played, in this respect, by spiders (iii, 336, 
iv, 295, v, 411, 415). 

In literature, mosquitoes have given little inspira- 
tion to poets, which is understandable. However, al- 
Djahiz has been able to collect (Hayawan, v, 402-9) a 
few scattered verses, most of them in radjaz metre and 
by anonymous writers, evoking the rustlings of the 
nocturnal dance of these ‘‘long-nosed creatures’’ 
(dhawat al-kharatim), all grey (rumd), elusive and blood- 
thirsty, the sleeper’s nightmare. In contemporary 
usage the mosquito, by its tiny and fragile constitu- 
tion, has given rise to metaphors such as ad‘af min 
ba‘iida ‘‘more puny than a mosquito’’ and, to define 
something practically impossible to obtain, the saying 
is aSazz min mukhkh al-ba‘ud ‘‘more rare than the mar- 
row of a mosquito’’. Still with the notion of 
insignificance, a hadith of the Prophet states /a@ yazinu 
Sind Allah djandh ba‘uda ‘‘(this) will not weigh, for 
Allah, even as much as (the weight of) a wing of a 


mosquito’, referring to the Day of Judgment and the 
wealth accumulated by the powerful of this world. On 
the other hand, seeking to show that this present, 
lower world has some importance for Allah, the 
Prophet also said: ‘‘If, for Allah, this world weighed 
no more than the wing of a mosquito, He would not 
grant an infidel one mouthful of water.’’ Finally, to 
express a cheated hope, the Moroccans have the 
following saying, complete with assonance: ‘I 
thought I saw a fig-tree bearing figs (karmiis) and now 
I see it was only a ruin infested with mosquitoes 
(namis)!”’. 

Bibliography (in alphabetical order of author): 
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NANAK, commonly called Gurt Nanak, Hindi 

religious reformer, born in the village of Talwandi 
some 50 km/30 miles south-west of Lahawr, in 
874/1469, some half a century after Kabir [q.v.] and 
died in 945/1538; there is much in common between 
the two teachers, both in the rejection of formal Hin- 
duism and in the acceptance of ideas derived from 
Islam, especially an uncompromising monotheism. 
The Talwandi district was well forested, and the 
young Nanak is said to have resorted often to the 
religious recluses who had settled there, Hind and 
Muslim. He is said to have learnt Persian, in order to 
assist his father in accountancy, and also to have 
rejected investiture with the Hindi sacred thread, and 
to have spent many years in wanderings and medita- 
tion; he attracted followers, and the poems used in 
their worship have been preserved in his Adi Granth, 
including many by other religious reformers, but 
especially Kabir. 

Nanak cannot be said to have influenced Islam in 
India directly, although an indirect influence is tangi- 
ble through his effect on the intellectual climate of his 
age; for this saw the growth of the bhakti movement in 
Hinduism, a movement directed to individual 
freedom of religious thought and to the perception of 
the relationship between God and Man, to the 
displacement of priestly authority and dependency on 
formalised and ritualised expressions of worship. 
There was much contact between Hindi and Muslim 
mystics, as frequently observed in the Indian 
hagiographies, and many Sifis encouraged friendly 
relations; the growing popularity of the monism of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi did much to make the acceptance of 
Hindi mysticism easier for liberal Sufis. (None, 
perhaps, went as far as ‘Abd al-Wa&hid Bilgrami, 
whose Haka*tk al-Hindt sought to reconcile the expres- 
sions and symbols of the bhakti poets with the doctrines 
of wahdat al-wudjud.) There was, moreover, con- 
siderable contact between Hindis and Muslims at a 
more popular level. There is a percipient account of 
this period in S.A.A. Rizvi, Muslim revivalist movements 
in northern India in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Agra 1965, esp. 59 ff. Nanak himself attracted many 
legends, not excluding his visit to Mecca in the 
pilgrim dress, all of later invention. 

Nanak’s followers were distinguished by the title of 
“pupil’’, Skr. sisya, Pandjabr stkkh, Hindi/Urdii sikh, 
and their involvement with Islam became political 
rather than religious. For these see sIkH. 

Bibliography: The fullest account is in M.A. 
Macauliffe, The Sikh religion, 6 vols., Oxford 1909. 
Useful shorter accounts are in N. MacNicol, Indian 
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theism, Oxford 1915, 145 ff., and J.E. Carpenter, 

Theism in medieval India, London 1921, 470-89. 

_ , (J. Burton-Pace) 
NANDER, a town situated in 19°9’N., 77°20’E., 

a former district headquarters in Haydarabad State, 
now in Maharashtra, on the north bank of the River 
Godavari. Once a fort of the Kakatiya dynasty, it was 
conquered early in the 8th/14th century by ‘Ala? al- 
Din Khaldji [see p1HLi suLTANATE], passing through 
Tughluk hands to the Bahmanis; on the disintegration 
of the Bahmani state it passed to the Kutb Shahis of 
Golkonda, forming a defence on their north-east fron- 
tier with the Nizam Shahis of Ahmadnagar, and 
apparently was later in the possession of the latter 
since a mosque at Nandef was built by Malik ‘Anbar 
[g.v.]. In 1009 Tlahi/1601 the Mughal forces engaged 
Malik ‘Anbar in battle at Nandef, putting him to 
flight (Aba ’l-Fadl, Akbar-nama, iii, 791 f.; tr. iii, 
1185-6); it seems that Nandef finally fell to the 
Mughals after Shahdjahan’s arrival in the Deccan in 
1046/1636. Hereafter its history is vague, until a 
Maratha clan captured it about 1110/1698. The last 
Sikh guri, Govind Singh, pursued by Mughal forces, 
eventually made his way from the Pandjab and settled 
in Nandef, where he was stabbed by an Afghan in the 
Mughal service in 1120/1708. 

There appears to be no reliable description of 
Nandef, which is said to have a Kutb Shahi mosque 
as well as that of Malik ‘Anbar, the shrines of several 
Muslim saints, and the guriidwara of Gurai Govind 
Singh, a pilgrimage centre for Sikhs from all over 
India. The town is noted for very fine gold-edged 
muslin. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India®, xviii, 
349-55. (J. Burton-Pace) 
NANDURBAR, an ancient town of India in west 

Khandésh [g.v.; Map], situated in lat. 21°22'N., 
long. 74°14’E., in the valley of the River Tapti and 
formerly an important trade centre. As Nandigara it 
is said to have been founded by Nanda Gawli, a local 
tribal chief, and it is asserted that it remained in his 
family ‘‘until conquered by the Muhammadans under 
Muin-ud-din Chishti’? (GP, xviii, s.v. 362-3, Nan- 
durbar); this sounds improbable, and perhaps refers to 
an early Sufi settlement. Its possession seems to have 
changed at various times between Gudjarat and 
Khandésh. For example, first Ray Karan, ca. 
706/1306-7, then ruling Gudjarat from Anahilwada, 
escaped from general slaughter and plunder there and 
went via Deogiri to Nandurbar, where he is said to 
have rebuilt the town and the fortress. After 814/1411 
the various sultanates of western India become 
involved in the area. Ahmad Shah of Gudjarat, 
opposed to Hishang Shah of Malwa, hurried to its 
defence on the report of the invasion of Nandurbar by 
Malwa troops; in 832/1429 Ahmad Shah, now allied 
with Khandésh against Malwa, marched against 
Hishang, but moved north hearing of Hushang’s 
invasion of Gudjarat, and Nandurbar was occupied 
by Nasir Khan of Khandésh; by 841/1437 even the 
Bahmanis appeared on the scene, in conflict with 
Khandésh, and a Bahmani general was chased from 
Nandurbar by Malwa and Gudjarat forces and com- 
pelled to withdraw to the Deccan. There were many 
more examples of such petty squabbles between 
neighbouring powers, the position of Khandésh often 
being weakened by the fratricidal disputes between 
members of the royal family. It was not until the mid- 
10th/16th century that the Gudjarat sultan formally 
bestowed the Sultanpur and Nandurbar districts on 
Mubarak Faraki of Khandésh; but shortly after this 
other contenders were appearing on the scene, with 


the Mughal advance on Malwa and the depredations 
of the Nizam Shahis [q.v.] of Ahmadnagar. Relations 
were good with the Mughal powers while Radja ‘Ali 
Khan was alive, but after his death in 1005/1597 
fighting for the Mughals against a Deccan con- 
federacy, relations worsened until in 1009/1601 
Khandésh was annexed and became a siba of the 
Mughal empire. 

West Khandésh and the Nandurbar region appear 
to have been less disturbed than the east, and the 
district was so well-known for its fertility (grapes, 
melons) and its strategic position on trade-routes that 
an English factory was established, English factors 
moving here from Ahmadabad in 1080/1670. But all 
Khandésh declined under the Marathas [g.v.], and 
Nandurbar was half-deserted by the time it was 
occupied by the British in 1816. 

Bibliography: Nandurbar is mentioned 
sporadically, though not at any great length, in the 
chronicles dealing with Gudjarat, Malwa, and 
Khandésh; for these see the Bibl. to FARUKIDS. 

7 (J. Burton-Pace) 

NANGRAHAR, Nincranar, the name of the pro- 
vince of modern Afghanistan (post-1964 admini- 
strative organisation) which covers essentially the 
basin of the middle Kabul River from the Pakistan 
frontier near Landi Kotal to a short distance to the 
west of the province’s administrative centre, Djalal- 
abad [g.v. in Suppl.} and the mountain regions on 
each bank. Before Laghman and Kunaf provinces 
were carved out from it in 1964, Nangrahar province 
extended northwards to include Nuristan (L. Dupree, 
Afghanistan, Princeton 1973, 156-7). 

The name itself goes back to the pre-Islamic period 
and to Buddhist Gandhara, when it had the form 
Nagarahara, whence the Chinese form Na-ki-lo-ho in 
the travel account of the early 7th century Buddhist 
pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang (Marquart, Eransahr, 284; 
Abdur Rahman, The last two dynasties of the Sahis, 
Islamabad 1979, 14). In early Islamic times the region 
formed part of the kingdom of the Hindushahis before 
being conquered by Sebiktigin and his son Mahmitd 
of Ghazna [see HINDUSHAHIYYA and GHAZNAWIDS]. 
The name appears only sporadically in the Islamic 
geographers, in particular, in the Huddd al-‘alam (end 
of the 4th/10th century), tr. Minorsky, §§ 6.13 and 
10.50, tr. 72, 91, comm. 252-3, which describes 
Ninhar as a district whose ruler made a show of Islam 
but whose population were largely idol worshippers. 
Hence the use of this toponym in modern Afghan 
administrative geography is a revival. The present 
population of the province is largely composed of 
Pashto-speaking Pushtins, but there are also Pasha?i 
speakers [see AFGHAN. i, ii, and DARDIC and KAFIR 
LANGUAGES]. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 
KAFIRISTAN and LAMGHANAT. (C.E. BoswortTH) 
NAR (a.), pl. niran, denotes fire, whereas nar, pl. 

anwar, denotes light. In Akkadian, Aramaic, Hebrew, 
Syriac and Arabic, the root n-w-r simply denotes 
“‘flash’’, ‘‘dazzlement’’, ‘‘florescence’’, ‘‘tattooing’’, 
anything, in short, which gives light and anything 
which stands out clearly. The other Arabic term 
which signifies light, daw?, is to be associated with the 
Sanskrit deo/w which appears in Zeus, Dieu, dies, and 
expresses the notion of the personification of the 
luminous and calorific phenomena of nature. 

Nar occurs 129 times in the Kur°’an, of which 111 
are references to the eternal fire of Hell; only six apply 
to fire as a utility (II, 17, XIII, 17, XVIII, 96, XXIV, 
35, XXXVI, 80, LVI, 71), four to cosmogonic fire 
(VII, 12, XV, 27, XXXVIII, 76, LV, 15), three to 
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the fire of Sinai (XX, 10, XXVII, 7-8, XXVIII, 29), 
three to fire as punishment (II, 266, XXI, 69, XXIX, 
24), one to celestial fire as proof of the prophetic mis- 
sion (III, 183), one to fire as a sign of divine 
omnipotence (LV, 35). 

Al-Djahiz (d. 255/868-9) devotes a lengthy section 
of his K. al-Hayawan to fire (ed. Harin, Beirut 
1388/19693, iv, 461-92, and v, 4-148, with numerous 
digressions). This section, intitled ‘‘Fires and their 
varieties’ is located at the end of a chapter dealing 
with the male ostrich, and the connection is estab- 
lished as follows: ‘‘The fire of the stomach (of flying 
creatures) is unlike the fire (obtained) from flint and 
stone’’. This statement emerges from an anecdote 
describing how a precious stone swallowed by a male 
ostrich diminished in size by a half during the time 
that elapsed between the swallowing and the discovery 
of the fact. However, what this stone lost in weight it 
gained in colour and as a result its value was 
increased. 

In this section al-Djahiz proposes to study ‘‘the full 
range of knowledge concerning fires and _ their 
varieties, concerning the role of each of them, con- 
cerning those attributed to non-Arabs and those 
attributed to Arabs’’. Furthermore, he declares his 
intention to speak of fires of religious and non- 
religious nature, of those who have venerated them 
and those who have scorned them, of those who have 
elevated their veneration of fire into the status of a 
cult. There will also be mention of the places where 
the cult of fire has been implanted (iv, 461). There 
follows a list of different types of fire, a list 
interspersed with long digressions and frequent 
repetitions. 

The present article will proceed to examine mate- 
rial relating to fire in the Kuran and in ancient 
Arabic writings, a subject tackled by T. Fahd in Le 
panthéon de l’Arabie Centrale a la veille de l’hégire, Paris 
1968, 9-18, and in Le feu dans le Proche-Orient antique, 
Leiden 1973, 43-61. Fires will be discussed in the 
following order: those of religious nature, those of 
tribal nature, and others. 

1. Nar al-Kurban (‘‘the fire of the sacrifical offering’), 
also called nar al-rida@ (the fire of acceptance), a fire 
established by God to test the sincerity of the Children 
of Israel and the purity of their intentions. This fire 
recalls Kur’an, III, 183, but also Genesis, iv, 3-5 (the 
offerings of Cain and Abel) and I Kings, xviii, 21 ff. 
(Elijah on Mount Carmel). Ibn al-Athir (Kamil, i, 40) 
establishes a link between this fire and the account in 
Genesis. He writes: ‘‘After Kabil (Cain) had killed 
Habil (Abel) and fled before his father to the Yemen, 
Iblis came to him and said: ‘‘If the offering of Habil 
was accepted and consumed by the fire, it is because 
he served the fire and worshipped it; you too should 
set up a fire which will be for you and for your 
posterity’’. He then erected a pyre (bayt nar) and was 
also the first to build (a sanctuary for) the fire and to 
worship it’’. 

2. Nar Ibrahim (‘‘the fire of Abraham’’). In two 
instances the Kur’dn speaks of the punishment by fire 
inflicted on Abraham by his polytheist adversaries, 
before his departure from Mesopotamia (XXI, 69, 
XXIX, 24). It is not impossible that this fire could be 
a reminiscence of Daniel, iii, 13 ff. (the three 
Hebrews in the furnace). Traditional accounts col- 
lected by al-Tabari in connection with Kur’4n XXI, 
69, reveal certain similarities to the Biblical version. 
Here it is stated: ‘‘They imprisoned him in a con- 
struction built for this purpose, collected a great quan- 
tity of wood and piled it up beneath this construction. 
Then, Abraham looked up towards the heavens. 


Heavens, earth, mountains and angels said: ‘Lord 
God, Abraham is about to be burned for our sake!’ — 
‘I know that better than you’, God replied, ‘If he calls 
on you for help, grant it.’ Abraham addressed God, 
saying: ‘O God, You are the only one in Heaven, and 
I am the only one upon earth, since no one other than 
me worships You. I place my trust in You!’ He was 
pushed into the fire. The Archangel Gabriel said then: 
‘O fire, be for Abraham coolness and protection!’ The 
fire was extinguished at once and Abraham was seen 
in the company of another man who wiped the sweat 
from his brow. This man was the angel of the shadow. 
Abraham came out and was introduced to the king, in 
whose presence he had not been previously’’ ( Tajsir, 
xxvii, 29). 

3. Nar Sina? (‘‘the fire of Sinai’). This fire is men- 
tioned in the Kur’an (see above), where Moses 
appears like Prometheus, acquiring fire for the human 
race. ‘‘Have you heard the story of Moses?’’, Allah 
asked Muhammad. ‘‘When he saw a fire, he said to 
his family: ‘Stay here! I have just seen a fire; perhaps 
I shall bring to you a brand (kabas) from it or I shall 
find, thanks to it, good guidance’. Having 
approached it, he heard a voice saying: ‘I am your 
Lord; take off your sandals! You are in the holy 
Valley of Tuwa?’”’ (al-Tabari, Tafsir, xvii, 94 ff.). 
4. Nar al-istiska? (‘‘the fire of rogation’’), called also 
nar al-istim{ar, refers to a practice dating back to the 
earliest Antiquity. In times of prolonged drought, the 
people gathered together all the cattle which they 
could find; then they tied to their tails and between 
their knees branches of cisse (sala‘) and calotrope 
(‘ushar), made them climb to a barely accessible peak, 
set fire to the branches and raised to the sky their cries 
of supplication. They believed that this could cause 
rain to fall. The poet al-Walid b. Hisham al- 
Kahdhami (d. 222/837) says in regard to this: ‘‘How 
great must have been the delusion of those who sought 
to obtain rain in time of drought by means of ‘ushar! 
[How did you conceive the idea] of taking cattle 
adorned with ‘ushar as intermediaries between God 
and you?”’ (quoted by al-Djahiz, Hayawan, iv, 468). 
For further details, see Panthéon, 10 ff. and 1sT1skKA?. 
5. Nar al-tahaluf wa ’l-hilf (‘‘the fire of the conclusion 
of pacts’). This fire served to give a solemn nature to 
the conclusion of a pact. The parties gathered around 
the fire, its usefulness was invoked and prayers were 
offered to the Divinity, calling upon Him to deprive 
of it whichever of the two parties might break the 
alliance. They declared a formulaic oath and 
approached the fire to the point where they risked 
being burnt. This actually happened to the Muhash 
(‘the Burnt’’), a sub-group of the Bani Murra b. 
“Awf (Hayawan, iv, 471). 

According to al-Nuwayri (Nihaya, i, 111), sulphur 
and salt were thrown on the fire without the 
knowledge of the contracting parties, with the purpose 
of intimidating them with the crackling sound. Hence 
the name nar al-hawda (the fire of intimidation) which 
is sometimes given to it. A kahin [q.v.] presided over 
the ceremony; it was he threw the salt in the fire 
(Aghani, ed. Cairo, xx, 39, 1. 38); he is called al- 
muhawwil (the intimidator) and the fire nar al-hilfan in 
a verse of al-Kumayt (d. 126/743), quoted by al- 
Nuwayri, doc. cit. In another verse of Aws b. Hadjar 
(6th century A.D.), this fire is called nar al-muhawwil 
(the fire of the intimidator). 

There also existed a pact involving salt called al- 
tahaluf wa ‘l-ta‘akud ‘ala ’l-milh, which could be 
analogous with the ‘‘salt of the covenant’’ of 
Leviticus, ii, 13, but which is understood otherwise by 
al-Djahiz who gives to the term milh (salt) two mean- 
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ings: the first being marka, ‘‘meat soup’’ and the 
second aban, ‘‘milk’’, while in Arabic lexicography, 
milh denotes, in addition to the current sense of 
‘salty’? and “‘briny’’, ‘‘grease’’ (shakm), “‘butter”’ 
(samn), ‘‘the sacred thing’’, in particular the alliance, 
the pact (hurma, hilf, dhimam), ‘knowledge’ (‘ilm) and 
“‘scholars’’ (Su/ama”), in the sense of Matthew, v, 13. 
Mulha is the benediction (baraka), the witticism (al- 
kalima al-maliha); it is also whiteness, by analogy with 
that of salt and, hence, fine colour, attractive face 
(maléha). Mumalaha, a term whose antiquity is 
disputed by the author of the 74 (ii, 233, 1. 29), is the 
act of breaking bread with someone and sharing food, 
an act which symbolises the establishment of sacred 
and privileged links by the consumption of salt, pres- 
ent in the food or distributed to the commensals, as 
among the Hebrews, at the beginning of the meal. It 
is said that salt (milh)—currently bread and salt (khubz 
wa-milh)—exists between Person A and Person B 
when they are linked by a pact, an alliance. It is stated 
in TA, ii, 233 1. 13: ‘‘The Arabs venerated salt, fire 
and ash’’, and a little further on: ‘“‘The Arabs swore 
by salt and water on account of the reverence that they 
had for them’’ (1. 19). 

6. Nar al-musafir (‘the fire of the traveller’’), also 
called nar al-tard (‘‘the fire of return’’). It was lit after 
the departure of an unwelcome guest, in the hope that 
he would never return. It was applied in particular to 
those who came to claim blood reparations or to col- 
lect the proceeds of ransom or tribute. The following 
formulaic curse was then declared: ‘‘May God take 
him far away for ever! May he light (wa-awkada in al- 
Djahiz, wa-awkadi in al-Nuwayri) a fire after him and 
upon his footprints!”’ 

7. Nar al-kira (‘‘the fire of hospitality’’). This was one 
of the most popular themes of ancient Arab poetry, in 
both eulogistic and satirical contexts. It was lit most 
often in winter to guide travellers towards a warm 
haven and nourishing food. The higher the place in 
which the fire was lit, the greater was the credit 
accorded to the host (Hayawan, v, 134-6, numerous 
verses on this subject). A Kurayshite poet, Ibrahim b. 
Harma, says in praise of the hospitality of the 
Hashimite clan: ‘‘If their guest loses his way, they set 
up for him, in the blackness of night, red poles (a/wzya) 
of fire’’ (quoted by al-Nuwayri, i, 113). 

8. Nar al-salama (‘‘the fire of safe return’’), lit on the 
return of a traveller, arriving home safe and well and 
anticipating a successful outcome from his journey 
(al-Nuwayri, i, 111, not mentioned by al-Djahiz). 
9. Nar al-harb (‘‘the fire of war’’), also called nar al- 
indhar (‘‘the fire of warning’’) and nar al-uhba (‘‘the 
fire of preparations for war’’), lit on high ground to 
warn those who were far away and to summon them 
to a muster. When the attack was imminent and the 
muster urgent, two fires were lit simultaneously. Ibn 
al-Rimi (d. 283/896) mentions them in this verse: 
‘‘There are two fires: the fire of hospitality and the 
fire of war. You see them both glowing’’ (quoted by 
al-Nuwayri, i, 111; al-Djahiz, v. 133 f., supplies other 
quotations). Ibn al-Mudjawir, Tarikh al-Mustabsir, 
ed. O. Léfgren, ii, 214, speaks of luminous signs 
which marked the route of the Radrad, linking Nadj- 
ran with Basra. 

10. Nar al-fida? (‘‘the fire of ransoming’’), lit, after a 
raid, by the victorious tribe. It signified, for the 
leaders of the defeated tribe, that they could come and 
reclaim that which the victors were willing to give 
back, and redeem that for which a price was 
demanded. This encounter took place at night, on the 
one hand to spare captive women the shame of 
exposure in broad daylight, and on the other, to 


enable the victors to conceal the real value of the 
things that they chose to keep, those which they were 
prepared to give back, and those for which ransom 
was demanded (a fire mentioned by al-Nuwayri, i, 
112; no mention in al-Djahiz). 

11. Nar al-ghadr (‘‘the fire of treachery’’), lit on al- 
Akhshab, the mountain overlooking Mina, during the 
Pilgrimage, to denounce the treachery of a patron 
towards his protegé (dar). This was accompanied by 
a proclamation in these terms: ‘‘Such is the treachery 
of such a one’’ (al-Nuwayri, i, 111; not mentioned by 
al-Djahiz). 

12. Nar Muzdalifa (‘‘the fire of Muzdalifa’’), 
inaugurated by Kusayy [g.v.], reformer of the cult at 
Mecca. It served to guide pilgrims in their nocturnal 
journey between ‘Arafa and Muzdalifa, at the very 
beginning of the Pilgrimage (see HADJDJ; mentioned 
by al-Nuwayri, i, 109, not mentioned by al-Djahiz). 
13. Nar al-sayd (‘‘the fire of the hunt’’), lit for the 
hunting of gazelles and young ostriches. These 
animals are dazzled by the fire; similarly the lion, on 
seeing it, stops and stares at it; the frog stops croak- 
ing. Thus, they can be taken by surprise. This fire is 
also used for seeking out the eggs of the ostrich in 
hollows and crevices. 

14. Nar al-ghul (‘The fire of the ogre’’). The nomadic 
Arabs believed that ogres (ghilan), ogresses (sa‘ali) and 
djinns lit fires to lead travellers astray. 

15. Nar al-salim (‘‘the fire of the bitten one, lit., of the 
safe and healthy, by antiphrasis), lit to keep awake 
one who has been stung by a snake or a scorpion, or 
bitten by a rabid dog (al-Nuwayri, i, 112; omitted by 
al-Djahiz, who speaks instead of the suspension over 
the bitten person of jewels and small chains which 
keep him awake with their tinkling, Hayawan, iv, 24). 
16. Nar al-wasm (‘‘the fire of branding’’), lit for the 
purpose of branding livestock. It denotes the different 
marks placed on the herds. When someone was asked: 
‘‘What is your fire?’’, he replied: “ila (‘‘broad 
mark’’) on the neck of a camel, or sita‘ (‘‘long mark’’) 
in the same place, or khibat (‘‘mark on the thigh’’) 
which may be long or broad (as in the case of the Bani 
Sa‘d) or Aalaka (‘‘round mark like a ring’’) on the 
thigh or at the base of the ear, etc. (cf. Ibn Sida, 
Mukhassas, vii, 154-6: simat al-ibil), With the aid of 
these marks of origin, knowledgeable persons could 
distinguish the qualities and defects of camels offered 
for sale. 

There exists a series of fires which are more in the 
nature of proverbial or metaphorical expressions. A 
selection follows: 

17. Nar al-hubahtb: this denotes any fire which is seen 
but cannot be put to practical use (the glow-worm, 
sparks from flint or from horse-shoes). Al-Djahiz 
compares it with the nar al-bark, quoting the saying of 
an Arab nomad: ‘‘The fire of the lightning renews the 
greenness of the branches, while any other fire burns 
them’’, since the lightning presages rain (Hayawan, iv, 
488). 

18. Nar al-khulaa@? wa ’l-hurrab: this denotes the 
absence of fire; since these outcastes and fugitives can- 
not run the risk of lighting fires, lest they be located. 
19. Nar al-mi‘da (the fire of the stomach): this refers to 
the organic fire of digestion. Good health depends on 
its strength, its weakness causes ill-health (al- 
Nuwayni, i, 114; not mentioned by al-Djahiz). 

20. Nar al-humma (‘‘the fire of fever’). In this regard, 
it is said: ‘‘The fires are three in number: a fire which 
neither eats nor drinks, this is the fire of the Afterlife; 
a fire which eats and drinks, this is the fire of fever 
which consumes the flesh and drinks the blood; a fire 
which eats and does not drink, this is the fire of here 
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below”’ (al-Nuwayri, i, 
al-Djahiz). 

21. Nar al-shawk (‘‘the fire of desire’’). 

22. Nar al-sharah (‘‘the fire of greed’’). 

23, Nar al-shabab (‘‘the fire of youth’’). 

24, Nar al-sharab (‘‘the fire of drink’’). 

25. Nar al-ghada (‘‘the very hot fire of tamarisks’’). 
26. Nar al-‘arfadj (‘‘the fire of fast-flowering rosaceous 
plants’’). 

27. Nar al-halfa? (‘‘the fire of the alfalfa which flares up 
and withers with equal rapidity’’). 

Finally, two fires of a quite specific nature should be 
mentioned: 

28. Nar al-thityal (‘‘the fire of guile’’). This refers to 
tricks which priests, guardians of sanctuaries (sadana), 
performed with fire to deceive the people. Al-Djahiz 
mentions the trickery of the monks of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem with their lamps, 
pretending that the oil was ignited without fire on the 
eve of some of their festivals. Al-Mas‘udi states (in 
Muradj, iii, 405 = § 1288) that, on 5 October, fire 
descends from Heaven in Jerusalem, in the Church of 
the Resurrection, but in the Tanbih (ed. Sawi, Cairo 
1357/1938, 123), fire appears on Holy Saturday (al- 
sabt al-kabir) in the church built by Saint Helena. This 
appears to be a reference to the Paschal candle. 

29. Nar al-harratayn (‘‘the fire of the two harras, two 
volcanic regions’), This is a reference to the Harrat 
layla of the Bana Murra and the Harrat al-nar of the 
Bani Ghatafan, both situated close to Medina. This 
fire forms part of the legend of the Arab prophet 
Khalid b. Sinan who was sent by God to extinguish it 
(for details, see Le feu chez les anciens Arabes, 56 ff.). 

Yakut, s.v., lists twenty-two harras dispersed 
between the east of Hawran and Medina. The best 
known is Harrat al-nar near Khaybar; it was still 
active at the dawn of Islam, under the caliphate of 
‘Umar. Medina is situated between the Harrat 
Wakim, to the east, which last erupted in 652/1254 
(the lava failed to reach Medina) and Harrat Wabra, 
situated to the west of the town, at the start of the road 
leading to Mecca. 

Regarding the cult of fire, Arab polygraphs have 
accumulated a considerable amount of data testifying 
to the influence of Iranian culture in Arab circles. 
According to al-Djahiz, this cult, deriving from 
excessive initial veneration, has existed among all 
peoples. In particular, there was adoration of the 
celestial fire (Kur’an, XXVII, 24): the cult of the Sun 
at Saba; the Sun, the Moon and Venus worshipped by 
the persecutors of Abraham (Kur’an, VI, 74; 
XXXVII, 86, XLI, 37). The People of the Book 
make the appeal to God: ‘‘Do not let the fire in my 
home be extinguished”’ (cf. Leviticus, vi, 6). This is 
why fire is lit night and day in synagogues, churches, 
places of worship (buyit al-‘ibadat, buyit al-nirdn, in al- 
Nuwayri, i, 107). Well-paid employees of the cult 
(sadana) are assigned to the maintenance of fires in 
sanctuaries (buyat). Al-Mas‘adi, Muridj, iv, 72-86 = 
§§ 1399-1412, supplies a long list of places of worship 
in the Sasanid empire, a list subsequently reproduced 
by heresiographers like al-Shahrastani and by 
encyclopaedists like al-Nuwayri. 

Concerning the various philosophical conceptions 
of fire, inspired for the most part by the Meteorologics 
and the Treatise on sensation and sensibles of Aristotle, al- 
Djahiz has preserved a lengthy disputatio between one 
of his masters, al-Nazzam the eminent Muttazili, and 
his opponents. It is followed by a series of reflections 
on fire and on colours (Hayawan, 5 ff., 81 ff.). 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources and 
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NARAK, Nirak, a small town of Persia (lat. 34° 
00’ N., long. 50° 49’ E.), in the modern province of 
Kum, 60 km/38 miles to the west of Kashan and at the 
northwestern end of the Kih-i Kargas. It is not men- 
tioned in the classical Islamic geographers, but has 
some fame as the origin of the scholar Muhammad 
Mahdi b. Abi Dharr Niraki (d. ?1209/1794-5), author 
of Persian and Arabic works on rhetoric, the Shi‘t 
martyrs, mathematics, etc. (Storey, i, 219-20, iii, 213; 
Brockelmann, S II, 824) and of his son Mulla Ahmad 
Niraki (d. 1244/1828-9), theologian and poet with the 
takhallus of Safai (Browne, LHP, iv, 411). 

The modern town is the chief-lieu of a dihistan, 
group of villages, of the same name in the shahrasian 
or district of Mahallat. In ca. 1960 it had a population 
of 3,600 (Razmara, Farhang-i Djughrafiya-yi Iran, i, 
222). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 
Hasan Naraki, Athdr-i ta*rikhi-yi shahrastanha-yi 
Kashén wa Najanz, Tehran 1348/1970. 

= (C.E. Boswort) 

NARAKI, HApjpjit MuitA Aumavd (1185- 
1245/1771-1829), a Shi‘i religious leader, a man 
of letters, a social critic and a religious polemi- 
cist, was born in Narak [q.v.], a village 60 km/40 
miles from Kashan, Persia. He studied under his 
father, Hadjdji Muhammad Mahdi Naraki (d. 
1209/1794) who was also a well-known mudjtahid 
[g.v.]. After his father’s death he migrated to ‘Irak 
where he continued his studies on Islamic philosophy, 
theology and jurisprudence and attended the teaching 
circles of Bahr al-‘Ulim, Aka Sayyid ‘Ali, and a 
number of other disciples of Aka Muhammad Bakir 
Bihbihani. It is said that Naraki did not study under 
a sufficient number of professors, and owed his great 
learning achievements mainly to his own sagacity and 
intelligence (Muhammad Tunukabuni, Kisas al- 
‘ulama?, Tehran 1976, 132). Nevertheless, his profi- 
ciency in the Islamic sciences not only is shown in his 
various books he wrote on /tkh and ‘usiil al-fikh but was 
also particularly admired by Shaykh Murtada Ansari 
[g.v.], a disciple of Naraki and himself the most prom- 
inent Shi‘I religious leader of the 19th century. 

Naraki spent most of his life in Kashan where he 
enjoyed a great deal of social popularity and influence 
to the extent that he is said to have expelled an 
oppressive governor appointed by the Kadjar ruler 
Fath ‘Ali Shah (Tunukabuni, Kzsas, 130). This is, of 
course, not to say that Naraki was opposed to the 
Shah; rather, he praised Fath ‘Alt Shah in most of 
those books which he wrote for the benefit of the 
general public and had dedicated some of them to 
him. 

Naraki’s attitude toward rulership forms the most 
interesting and thought-provoking part of his 
writings, and the study of it, though difficult, seems 
to be of paramount importance. His approach to the 
problem of government took three different forms. He 
had great respect for Fath Ali Shah and depicted him 
as an example of goodness and excellence, and likened 
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him to God and called him ‘‘the Shadow of God’’ 
(Naraki, Takdis, Tehran, 1954, 4,9). To legitimise 
and support his rule, Naraki went as far as to quote 
a hadith reported on the authority of the Seventh Shit 
Imam, that ‘‘if the Shah is just, do ask God to 
perpetuate his life; if his is tyrannical, you should ask 
God to lead him to the right path because your being 
righteous is dependent upon your - sultan’s 
righteousness’’ (Naraki, Mi‘radj al-sa‘ada, Tehran 
n.d., 360). 

Despite his friendly relations with the Shah and his 
legitimisation and admiration of Kadjar rule in his 
popular books, in dealing with the Shi‘i theory of 
government in a book meant to be read by the student 
of religion, he refused to recognise the legitimacy of 
the Shah’s rule. In this line of discussion, Naraki 
refers to nineteen fadiths through which he argues 
that, during the Greater Occultation (ghaybat-t kubra) 
of the Twelfth Jmam, and after the death of the latter’s 
four Specified Agents (nuwwab-i khdss), it is only the 
qualified fakihs who carry the authority of the Hidden 
Imam as his General Agents (nuwwab-i Samm) and are 
genuinely legitimate rulers of the Muslim community 
(for more details on this subject, see Abdul-Hadi 
Hairi, Shi‘ism and constitutionalism in Iran: a study of the 
role played by the Persian residents of Iraq in Iranian politics, 
Leiden 1977, 55 ff.). Basing himself on another hadith 
reported on the authority of the Prophet Muhammad, 
Naraki considers the fakihs as ‘‘the trustees of the 
Prophet’’, and warns the Muslims to dissociate them- 
selves from those fakihs who are tied up with kings 
(‘Awad al-ayyam fi bayan kawa%d al-ahkim wa- 
muhimmat masa>il al-halal wa ’l-haram, 1913, 185-8). 

As is obvious, this type of argumentation shows a 
volte-face in Naraki’s approach to the problem of 
rulership, and it was the latter line of argument which 
provided an important source of reasoning for the 
founder of the post-1979 régime in Persia to formulate 
his own theory of government put into operation in 
1399/1979 ([Ruh Allah Musawi], Hukimat-i Islami, 
1971; for an English tr. of this book, see Khumayni, 
Islam and revolution: writings and declarations of Imam Kho- 
meint, tr. and annotated Hamid Algar, Berkeley 1981, 
27-166). 

In the third type of his treatment of the problem, 
Naraki not only does not attempt to legitimise the rule 
of either the king or the fakth but rather he renounces 
both of them. In some of his lyrics and mystical 
poems, he regrets his past activities which were in 
favour of the Shah, remarking, ‘‘I disdain to be 
associated with the royal crown and throne’’ (z: tadj-u 
takht-i sultanim ‘ar ast) (Naraki, Ghazal-1 Mulla Ahmad 
Naraki mutakhallis bt Safa, ed. Akhtar Naraki, 1972, 
118-9, 121). He also condemns all things related to 
asceticism (zuhd), the prayer-carpet (sadjdjada), the 
rosary (subha), the religious college (madrasa), the 
people, the Islamic preachers and the fakihs; he even 
declares the latter to be barriers to progress (sadd-i rah u 
mani‘-t takmil shud) (Naraki, Takdis, 104, 279, 323). In 
fact, being a religious leader, Naraki was in practice 
himself a target of his own criticism. 

The explanation for these contradictory views 
seems to be that Naraki in theory believed in the 
legitimacy of the ‘ulama”s rule. In reality, however, 
power and authority were in the hands of the Kadjar 
ruler who at the same time needed the ‘u/ama”’s sup- 
port to protect ‘‘the Islamic territory’’ (bayda-yi Islam) 
against internal corruption and external invasion. 
Consequently, Naraki gave his full support to Fath 
‘Ali Shah, especially when the latter was involved in 
the long, bloody wars with the Russians in the years 
1219-28/1804-13 and 1242-4/1826-8. It was in this 
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connection that Naraki declared a djthdd against the 
Russians (M.T. Lisan al-Mulk Sipihr, Nastkh al- 
tawarikh: salatin-i Kadjariyya, Tehran 1974, i, 184); 
and, according to Willock, he even, in 1241/1826, 
“‘arrived at the royal camp clad in shrouds’’ as a sign 
of his own ‘‘preparation for jihad and martyrdom’’ 
(cited in Hamid Algar, Religion and state in Iran 1785- 
1906, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1969, 89). 

Naraki’s criticism of Islamic customs, institutions 
and even the fakihs suggests that he did not find con- 
temporary Islamic society—as well as the custodians 
of religion, including himself—on the right path, but 
since he was not able to break with the community, he 
acted reluctantly in harmony with its displeasing char- 
acteristics. 

In the arena of religious polemics, Naraki was cer- 
tainly not inactive. In 1226/1811 when the British 
Protestant clergyman, Henry Martyn, wrote a 
treatise in Persian against Islam, a number of Persian 
men of the pen and religious leaders including Mulla 
SAli Nari, Mulla Rida Hamadani and Naraki wrote 
books in refutation of Martyn. Naraki’s refutation 
appears to have enjoyed a wider readership as it was, 
it seems, the only book of this nature which did not 
remain in the form of a manuscript. (For a detailed 
treatment of this subject, consult Hairi, Nakhustin 
burzhuazi-yt gharb, Tehran 1988, 507-45.) 

In compiling his refutation, Naraki studied the 
Bible and consulted a group of learned authorities 
from among the Christians and Jews. It was in this 
context that he found an opportunity heavily to attack 
the European way of life. His sharp criticism was 
particularly directed against the European Christians 
who permitted the consumption of wine, pork, snake 
meat, etc., and gave men and women freedom to have 
physical contact and kiss each other without having 
been married to each other. Naraki also considered 
the Christians’ reverence for the Cross and their wor- 
ship before it as an idolatrous act (Naraki, Sayf al- 
umma wa-burhan al-milla, 1912, 84, 87-8). 

Naraki finally died of cholera in the village of his 
birth, Narak, when he was 58 years of age (Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Mudarris, Rayhdnat al-adab fi taradjim al- 
ma‘rifin bi ’l-kunya aw al-lakab, Tabriz, n.d., vi, 160-3, 
and the various sources cited there). 

Bibliography: In addition to sources cited in the 
article, see Abdul-Hadi Hairi, The legitimacy of the 
Qayar rule as viewed by the Shi%i religious leaders, in MES, 
xxiv/3 (1988), 271-86; Rida Kuli Khan Hidayat, 
Rawdat al-safa-yi Nasiri, Tehran 1960, ix, 645; 
Ahmad Kazemi Moussavi, The establishment of the 
position of Marja ‘tyyat-t Taglid in the Twelver-Shi% com- 
munity, in Iranian Studies, xviii (1985), 35-51; Sa‘id 
Nafisi, Tarikh-1 idjtima% wa siyasi-yi Iran dar dawra-yi 
mu‘asir, Tehran 1965, ii; Mulla Ahmad Naraki, al- 
Khaza?in, 1890; Mirza Husayn Nuri, Mustadrak al- 
was@il, Tehran 1903, 384. 

. (Asput-Hap1 Hairt) 
NARANDJ, Arabised substantive borrowed from 

the Persian narang (derived from the Sanskrit, with the 
meaning of ‘‘red’’) and designating in a collective 
manner, in parallel with /aymin, hesperideous or 
aurantiaceous fruits, including oranges and lemons 
(modern Arabic hamdiyyat). The term ndérandj has 
passed, at a relatively late stage, along with the intro- 
duction of these fruits, into the majority of European 
languages, sometimes with alterations (loss of the 
initial n). Thus, at the beginning of the 14th century 
A.D., French adopted the expression ‘‘la pomme 
d’orenge’’, while Spanish preserved the Arabic form 
with naranja. Arabic dialects have also retained 
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narandj, but under the forms narendj, nanerdj in Syria, 
Lebanon and Palestine and larendj, larendj in Morocco. 
It is surprising that Ibn Manzur (7th/13th century) 
made no mention of the term ndrandj in his copious 
Lisén al-‘Arab. Furthermore, it should be noted that in 
some Arabic-speaking countries, ndrandj is not the 
prevalent term for the designation of hesperideous 
fruits; the names in usage are those which refer to 
their far eastern origin; thus in the Maghrib the 
expression J/etshina (‘‘from China’’, cf. German 
Apfelsine) may be heard. It is believed that Arab 
caravan-traders would have been responsible for 
introducing the orange to the Near East and the 
Maghrib, while the Portuguese would have brought it 
from the Indies to Spain and Portugal, whence its cur- 
rent name burtukal/burtukén (Turkish portakal) which 
has supplanted narandj in numerous local dialects; 
modern botanical science has created burtukdliyyat to 
define these fruits. In Western Europe, the Crusaders 
are credited with the introduction of oranges and 
lemons, whence, for the latter, the old French name 
‘‘poncire’’ (from the Provengal ‘‘pomsire’’ = Syrian 
apple). 

From the scientific point of view, the hesperideous 
or aurantiaceous fruits are classed in the family 
Rutaceae, and as fruitgrowers began, by artificial 
means, to increase the number of types and varieties, 
the latter were distinguished in Arabic by local names 
other than ndrandj, which seems to have been applied 
originally to the Bitter, or Seville orange (Citrus auran- 
tium amara or vulgaris or bigaradia) also called naffash. 
The Common orange (Citrus sinensis Osbeck) is known, 
besides narandj, by the names Abd suffayr, zuffayr, and 
in the Yemen, shamsh. The Mandarin orange (Citrus 
aurantium deliciosa, nobilis, madurensis) is known as Yusuf 
Afandi, yisuft. The Grapefruit tree or shaddock (Citrus 
decumana or macrocarpa) is the zunbu‘, zanba‘. Among 
lemons, it is the Cedrate tree or Adam’s apple (Citrus 
medica Risso, var. cederata) which bears the greatest 
number of names with utrudj, utrudjdj, turundj, turund}, 
utrundj, matk, mutk, mitk, kabbad, kubbad, tuffah mahi, 
tuffah ma and, in the Maghrib, kars, karis. As for the 
Bergamot orange (Citrus bergamia), native to southern 
Italy, although called /aymin adalya, it is often con- 
fused with zunbda‘, the Grapefruit tree; the perfume 
known as bergamot (“fr barghamit) is extracted from 
it. The varieties of lemons are all included in the col- 
lective substantive /aymin, limun, lim, differentiated by 
the adjectives hamid for the Common lemon (Citrus 
medica) and hulw for the Sweet lemon tree (Citrus auran- 
tium aurantifolia or limetta). The laymun baladi or banzahir 
is the Egyptian small lime (Citrus limonum pusilla). 

The well-known legend of the ‘‘Golden apples of 
the Hesperides’’ (t& EonepiSav yptcea pijAa) guarded 
by the Nymphs, daughters of Atlas, and the Dragon, 
plucked away and carried away by Hercules for his 
eleventh ‘‘labour’’, a truly daunting task, has given 
rise to various hypotheses regarding the location of 
this fabulous orange-grove. It is supposedly located in 
Mauritania Tingitana, near the Phoenician trading- 
centre of Lixus (Larache), or in Cyrenaica, in the city 
of Hesperis (Benghazi), or in Spain, near Gades 
(Cadiz), or, finally, in the ‘‘Fortunate Isles’’ (al- 
Khdalidat), the Canaries. All these imaginary inter- 
pretations are an invitation to contemplate the 
existence of a distant memory of the introduction, at 
a very early stage, of certain fruits of this kind into the 
western Mediterranean region, and the Phoenicians 
may well have had a hand in this. 

Tt is impossible to ignore the primal place which 
citrus fruits of all types have occupied and continue to 
occupy in culinary preparations, as well as in baking, 


confectionery, perfumery and the making of 
refreshing drinks; orange-trees and lemon-trees sup- 
ply flowers, fruits and leaves suitable for all these pur- 
poses. Arab authors writing about the culinary art in 
the Middle Ages have left us a large number of recipes 
and descriptions in which these fruits play a major 
role. Thus in the range of perfumes, odiferous 
powders include a powder made from the Cedrate tree 
(utrundja) and another from orange-blossom (zahriyya). 
Among drinks, orangeade and cedrate syrup were 
known; acidic juices were obtained from lemons and 
bitter oranges. Among cooked dishes, familiar 
examples are chicken with orange, meats with the 
Juice of the bitter orange (ndrandjtyya) or the lemon 
(/ayminiyya) or with the pulp of one or the other (Aum- 
madiyya). These fruits could also be salted and pre- 
served. One of the major scented waters obtained by 
distillation continues to be orange blossom water 
(ma>zahr), an effective means of enhancing the flavour 
of desserts. Finally, the buds of the blossom of the bit- 
ter orange provide, in perfumery, oil of Neroli (“ir a/- 
kaddah, duhn al- ...) first extracted, in the 17th century, 
by an Italian princess of this name. 

Arab agronomists, geographers and travellers of the 
Middle Ages have mentioned, in their works and 
accounts, citrus fruits and the places where they were 
cultivated. Thus following al-Idrisi, in the 7th/13th 
century the Andalusian Ibn al-“Awwam, in his Kitab 
al-Filaha, quoting the Kitab al-Filaha al-nabatiyya (see 
FILAHA], repeats that the Hesperides emanate from 
India. In the following century, the Moroccan Ibn 
Battita, having spent a considerable period of time in 
that country, specifies three varieties which are 
cultivated there, one sweet, one bitter and one 
between the two called ‘anba, a kind of sweet lemon 
the fruit of which is salted while still green. 

In literature, oranges and lemons have made some 
appeal to the imaginations of Arab poets; over the 
space of three centuries, from the 3rd to the 5th/9th to 
1ith, at least four major poets are known to have 
evoked the golden fruits. The first is Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
[g.v.] who, in three verses (fawil metre, -ri rhyme) 
compared the orange with the cheeks of young 
maidens and, in two verses (sari< metre, -ri rhyme), 
with a golden ball used in a game of polo which was 
apparently caught up in the foliage. Lemons are for 
him, in two verses (same metre, same rhyme), golden 
phials of perfume. In the following century, in three 
verses (same metre, same rhyme), clearly patterned 
on those of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Kushadjim [q. v.] refers to 
the contrast between the golden oranges and their 
emerald foliage. The same poet evokes the same 
image, in four verses (munsarih metre, -ila rhyme), for 
lemons. Also in the 4th/10th century, al-Sari al-Raffa? 
used this imagery (see al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, xi, 111- 
16). Finally, inspired by these two predecessors, the 
Andalusian poet Ibn Khafadja (7th/11th century 
[g.v.]), has composed a fine description of the orange- 
tree in eight verses (mutakarib metre. -ab rhyme) using 
the same image of gold against a background of 
emerald. 

Bibliography (in alphabetical order): R. 
Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 222; Dr. Chenu, 
Encyclopédie d’histotre naturelle, Paris 1876 (botanical), 
ii, 175-7; E. Ghaleb, Al-Mawsi‘a ft ‘ulim al-tabr“a, 
Dictionnaire des sciences de la nature, Beirut 1966, 
passim; Ibn al-“Awwam, Kitab al-Filaha. Le livre de 
VAgriculture, wr. J.J. Clément-Mullet, Paris 1864, 1i, 
297; Ibn Battita, Rikla, Cairo 1346/1928, ii, 11; 
Ibn Khafadja, Diwan, Cairo 1286/1870; Ibn_al- 
Muttazz, Diwan, Damascus 1371/1952; A. ‘Isa, 
Mu‘djam asma? al-nabat. Dictionnaire des noms des 
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Kushadjim, Diwan, Baghdad 1390/1970, 242, 388- 
9, cf. A. Giese, Wasf bet Kusagim, Berlin 1981, 265- 
7.; H. Leclerc, Les Fruits de France, historique, diététt- 
que et thérapeutique, Paris 1925, 236; A. Poiteau and 
Risso, Hustotre naturelle des orangers, Paris 1819; 
H.P.J. Renaud and G.S. Colin, Tuhfat al-ahbab, 
Glossaire de la matiére médicale marocaine, Paris 1934, 
124-5, no. 279; M. Rodinson, Recherches sur les 
documents arabes relatifs a la cuisine, in REI (1949), 
131-2. (F. Viré) 
NARBONNE [see arsona]. 

NARCISSUS [see Narpyjis]. 

NARD (P.), a word of Persian origin designating 
the game of backgammon (trictrac). The form 
attested in Pehlevi treatises, név-artakhsher ‘‘brave 
Ardashir’’, was contracted to nardashir (widely 
attested in Arabic) and the latter abridged to nard. 
This development is quite probable (cf., for instance, 
the place name Néw Hormizd Ardashir > 
Narmas(h)in, see R.N. Frye, in JSA/, xiii [1990], 40); 
nevertheless the doubts raised by T. Néldeke (Persische 
Studien. II, in SBWAW, Philos.-hist. Cl. cxxvi [1892], 
25-6) remain valid, especially in view of the fact that 
the probably oldest known occurrence (Bab. Talmud, 
Keth. 61b) already shows the contracted form nrdshyr, 
név-artakhshér could possibly be popular etymology. 
Attempts to explain nardashir from two Persian words, 
nard and shélir, were already made by Arabic lex- 
icographers and continue to have their supporters. 

No detailed old descriptions of the precise rules of 
the game as played in the past have become known so 
far. It is doubtful whether the few lost works sup- 
posedly dedicated exclusively to nard filled the gap. 
We learn that the board had twenty-four (twice 
twelve) points (fields, bayt), and the game was played 
with thirty (twice fifteen) men (‘‘dog’’ kalb, Persian 
muhra), see al-Ya‘kubi, Ta°rikh, i, 99-100; al-Mas‘udi, 
Muriidj, i, 157-8 = § 161); a pair of six-sided dice was 
used, and the pips were indicated by Persian 
numerals. The word nard could also be used to refer 
to any kind of dicing (Rosenthal, Gambling, 36, also 41 
[kuba]). A strange transformation is its use to translate 
Greek orchéseén hyphégetas ‘dance masters’’ as ‘alim bi 
‘l-nard ‘‘expert in nard’’ (correct Gambling, 36, with 
reference to D. Pingree’s edition of Dorotheus, 
Carmen astrologicum, Leipzig 1976, Ar., 79, tr. 234, 
Greek, 359). According to Murray, Board-games, 54, 
Firdawsi described a somewhat different game as nard 
(Noshirvan, ed. Mohl, 2792 ff., ed. Moscow, 
2714 ff.). 

The traditional stories of its origin are didactic and 
unhistorical. It is said to have been invented for an 
Indian king or for the Persian Ardashir in order to 
depict the universe and time reckoning or to sym- 
bolise the dependence of all worldly goods on luck or 
fate (al-Ya‘kubi and al-Mas‘ddi). 

The game has remained extraordinarily popular 
through modern times. Its popularity greatly 
frustrated the jurists, who had little choice but to con- 
sider it strictly forbidden gambling. It was obviously 
a game of chance, in addition to being a diversion that 
interfered with religious observance; one’s sense of 
time was lost when playing, as Ibn Badjdja put it (P. 
Lettinck, Aristotle’s Physics, Amsterdam 1991, 286). In 
order to be really enjoyed, it also required the 
exchange of stakes between winner and loser. A 
quotation from an Ayin-ndma states that on the highest 
social levels, playing chess or nard without a stake 
(khafar) was actually forbidden because it would 
detract from the players’ full concentration (Books on 
Chess, ms. facsimile published by Fuat Sezgin, 


Frankfurt a/M 1986, 8; cf. Elr, I, 692, s.v. A°in- 
nama). Whether historical or not, a number of impor- 
tant early Muslims could be cited as devoted to nard, 
and it is clear that the game was familiar to Muslims 
in the 1st/7th century. A tradition such as that playing 
nard without stakes (kimar) was permissible, while with 
them it was forbidden, circulated widely (cf. also Ibn 
Kutayba, ‘Uyin, i, 324), obviously as something to 
fall back on if legal cases of a minor nature should 
arise, although problems most likely occurred in con- 
nection with gambling in notorious public places. One 
of the negative traditions compared playing nardashir 
to putting one’s hand in pork meat and blood (Con- 
cordance, vi, 405). This could be modified, in the name 
of Aba Hurayra, to read: ‘‘One who plays nard with 
stakes (kimar") is like one who eats pork; one who 
plays without stakes is like one who puts his hand in 
pig’s blood; and one who watches the game is like one 
who looks at pork meat’’ (al-Bukhari, a/-Adab al- 
mufrad, ed. M.F. ‘Abd al-Baki, Cairo 1375, 326-8). 
However, it does not seem possible for us to document 
in detail any influence of the jurists’ negative con- 
sensus on the popularity of the game. 

Nard was in no way comparable to chess, with 
which it is often mentioned in one breath, but in a 
story that originated in the heyday of the Mu‘tazila in 
the early 3rd/9th century, it was praised—no doubt, 
with tongue in cheek—as superior to chess, since with 
its reliance on pure luck, it implied greater trust in 
God (Gambling, 165 ff.). On a less exalted level, nard, 
or some variant of it, was also praised and recom- 
mended to scoundrels as superior to chess for 
defrauding people (al-Djahiz, Hayawan, ii, 133, ed. 
Harin, ii, 367, quoting, he says, ‘Uthm4n al- 
Khayyat’s Wasiyya li ’l-shuttar wa ’l-lusis). 

For artistic representation of the backgammon 
board, from a Sasanid silver bowl to the famous 
manuscript of Alfonso el Sabio and to a Shah-ndma 
illustration, see, for instance, M. Rosen-Ayalon, in 
JSAI, iv (1984), 78, pls. 4, 7; A. Steiger, Libros de 
acedrex, dados ¢ tablas, in Romanica Helvetica, x, Geneva- 
Zurich 1941, pls. 73, 75, showing the use of three dice 
which distinguishes the Western from the Eastern 
game; and O. Jacoby and J.R. Crawford, The 
Backgammon book, New York 1970, 12. 

Bibliography: T. Hyde, De ludis ortentalibus, I. 

Historia Nerdiludii, Oxford 1694, 1-64; H.J.R. Mur- 

ray, The history of board-games other than chess, Oxford 

1952, repr. New York 1978, 113 ff.; R.C. Bell, 

Board and table games from many civilizations, Oxford 

1960, repr. New York 1979, 42 ff.; P. Thieme, 

Chess and backgammon, in Indological Studies... W. Nor- 

man Brown, 1962, 204-16, repr. in Kleine Schriften, 

Wiesbaden 1971, 413-25; F. Rosenthal, Gambling in 

Islam, Leiden 1975, index s.v. See also KIMAR. 

(F. RosENTHAL) 

NARDJIS, the narcissus, in Turkish nergis, in 
Persian nargis and also ‘abhar (cf. F. Meier, Die schéne 
Mahsati, Wiesbaden 1963, i, 251). 

In classical Arabic, Persian and Turkish poetry the 
narcissus appears both in descriptions of nature and in 
erotic poetry. Instances of the narcissus as one of the 
items of the garden can be found in the exordia of 
Panegyric kasidas, in wine and love poetry (khamriyyat, 
ghazaltyyat) and, of course, in the specialised genres of 
garden, flower and spring poetry (rawdipyat, zahriyyat, 
rabi‘wyat). A number of Arab poets, e.g. Ibn al- 
Mut‘tazz and Ibn al-Rimi [g.w.], discuss the respec- 
tive merits of the narcissus and the rose in the 
mundzara [q.v.] (altercation, Rangstreit) genre, the 
former poet preferring the rose, the latter the nar- 
cissus (a fine example is his daliyya, Diwan, ed. Nassar, 
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Cairo 1973, ii, 643). Word counts of Persian ghazal 
poetry (Hafiz, Kabilt) show that ‘‘gul’’ (rose) occurs 
roughly five times as often as ‘‘nargis’’ (narcissus). 
Some poets, e.g. Kamal al-Din Isma‘il [g.v.] (Diwan, 
ed. Bahr al-‘ulimi, Tehran 1970, dayts 1628-1711) 
and in his wake Salman-i Sawadji and others, have 
used nargis for the radif of lengthy kasidas. 

The white colour of the petals and the yellow, red 
or brownish colour of the crown are the basis for most 
of the poetic images used in connection with the nar- 
cissus. The petals may be compared to stars (e.g. Far- 
rukhi, Diwan, ed. Dabirsiyaki, Tehran 1957, dayt 
5948), silver dirhams (e.g. Hafiz, Diwan, ed. Kazwini 
and Ghani, Tehran n.d., no. 119) or ointment-boxes 
made of pearl (Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, in ‘Abd al-Kahir al- 
Djurdjani, Asrar al-balagha, ed. Ritter, Istanbul 1954, 
85), and the crown to the moon, a beaker full of wine 
or the stone cornelian respectively. Most common, 
however, is the comparison of the narcissus to the 
human eye. The poets speak of ‘‘the eyes of the nar- 
cissi’’ and use ‘‘narcissus’’ as a common metaphor for 
“eye”’ (e.g. Abi: Nuwas, in Ibn Rashik, ‘Umda, ed. 
‘Abd al-Hamid, Beirut 1972, i, 294; SUnsuri, Diwan, 
ed. Karib, Tehran 1945, 128; Nedim, Diwan, ed. 
Nihad, Istanbul 1338-40/1919-22, 138). Adjectives 
used to characterise the narcissus when it is compared 
to or used as a metaphor for the eyes of the beloved 
in Persian, Caghatay and Ottoman Turkish, are 
bémar/bimar (ailing), mast (drunken), kh”ab-alid 
(sleepy), referring to the languorous lustre of the eyes, 
or simply shahla (reddish-brown or of a dark blue 
colour). 

As an item of the poetic lexicon of the ghazal, ‘‘nar- 
cissus’’ has also entered the dictionaries of mystical 
symbolism, e.g. the Istilahat ascribed to Fakhr al-Din 
“Iraki [g.v.] (cf. Kulltyyat, ed. Nafisi, Tehran 1959, 
421) where the expression ¢ashm-i nargis (narcissus- 
eye) is said to stand for ‘‘the secret of the states and 
perfections and the elevation of the rank of the 
[mystic] ...”’ 

Bibliography: G. Schoeler, Arabische Naturdich- 
tung—Die Zahriyat, Rabi“iyat, Raudiyat von thren 
Anfangen bis as-Sanaubari, Beirut 1974 (Beiruter 
Texte und Studien, 15); C.H. de Fouchécour, La 
description de la nature dans la poésie lyrique persane du 
Xie stécle, Paris 1969. (M. GLinz) 
In al-Andalus, the narcissus figures among the 

objects which poets were required to deal with in the 
course of their more or less official meetings. In this 
repect, they imitate their eastern colleagues and pile 
up the metaphors. Three terms are used: nardjts kadust 
(the meadow narcissus; rare), n. asfar (jonquil) and 
above all bahar (< ‘abhar?). Ibn al-Rumi’s and Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz’s preferences are well known, and Ibn Burd 
al-Asghar [g.v.] follows in the way of the first of these 
in a risala written in defence of the rose (extracts in 
vol. ii of Ibn Bassam’s Dhakhira, cf. A. Dayf, Balaghat 
al-‘Arab fi ’*l-Andalus, 153-6; al-Nuwayri, Nehaya, xi, 
196-200), whilst Abu ’l-Walid al-Himyari replies to 
his compatriot by proclaiming, in al-Badi‘, the 
superiority of the bahar. Still further comparisons are 
met with, notably that of the violet, which is preferred 
to the narcissus, or the bahar considered as superior to 
the jonquil. See H. Pérés, La poéste andalouse, en arabe 
classique, au XF siécle, 2nd ed. Paris 1953, index s.v. 
narcisse.  _ (Ep.) 

NARGHILA [see TiTun]. 

NARKH (pr.), a term used in Ottoman Turkish for 
the prices determined by official authorities for 
various goods. Although under Islamic law, buying 
and selling principally take place with the mutual con- 
sent of both sides, and the state’s intervention with 


regard prices is acceptable only in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, the Ottomans gave great importance to 
narkh in order to secure the comfort of the public. 
Thus authors of ‘‘books of advice’’ (nasihat-name) 
made frequent reference to this subject (e.g., Lifi 
Pasha, Asaf-name, Univ. Ktb. TY. no. 786, fols. 63b- 
65a; Ali, Fusulu ‘l-hall ve ’l-‘akd ve ustlu ’l-khardj ve ’n- 
nakd, Nuruosmaniye Ktb. no. 3399, fols. 2a-b; 
Hezarfen Huseyin Efendi, Tenkih-i tewdrikh-i multk, 
Telkhisu ’l-beyan ft’ kawanin-i— Al-i_ — “Uthman, 
Nuruosmaniye Ktb, no. 3265, fol. 272b; Tewki‘r 
‘Abdurrahman Pasha, Kanin-name, in MTM, 1/3, 
[1331], 499, 503-4; Defterdar Sari Mehmed Pasha, 
Nesaythu ‘l-wiizerad we ‘l-umera, ed. H.R. Ugural, 
Ankara 1969, 25-7; and Kodi Bey, Risale, ed. A.K. 
Aksut, Istanbul 1939, 114). 

Although narkh prices were determined for almost 
all commodities, food, shoes and some other basic 
goods were the ones that were most meticulously 
adjusted. 

Normally, the narkh for food was given according to 
the seasonal changes. The prices were determined 
almost every day for early fruit and vegetables, until 
they became ripe. On the other hand, the prices for 
commodities made of meat and milk were fixed only 
two or three times a year, in the spring, a few days 
before the first lamb of the year was cut (riiz-i khigir, 
May). Bread prices were lowered just after threshing 
time, and were thereafter adjusted according to the 
stock level of flour. In order that people could have a 
good Ramadan, the prices for principal foods were 
reviewed at the end of the previous month, Sha‘ban. 

However, in some extraordinary circumstances, 
such as droughts and floods, wars (Hasan Kafi, Usilii 
I-hikem fi nizami ‘l-‘alem, ed. M. ipsirli, in Tarth 
Enstitiisi: Dergist, no. 10-11, 253) and blockades 
(Na‘ima, Tarikh, Istanbul 1283, vi, 214), and after 
changes in the parity of currency, price adjustments 
were also realised. Prices would go up considerably at 
times of inflation; following the readjustment of the 
value of money, called stkke tashihi, the prices of all 
goods were re-adjusted (see M.S. Kitiikoglu, 7009 
(1600) tarthli narh defterine gore Istanbul’da gesidli esya ve 
hizmet fratlart, in Tarth Enstitisii Dergist, no. 9; idem, 
1624 sikke tashthinin ardindan diizenlenmen narh defterlert, 
in Tarih Dergist, no. 34; idem, Osmantlarda narh 
muiessesest ve 1640 tarthlt narh defter, Istanbul 1983). 

Narkh was to be established under the supervision of 
the kadi, according to the proposals of craftsmen such 
as the kedkhuda, yighitbashi, and the ehl-i wukif, and the 
suggestions of the muhtestb. The price of products that 
were made using various raw materials were deter- 
mined by computing the sum of the prices of ingre- 
dients and then adding a 10-12% profit margin to this 
sum. Upon the determination of the narkh prices, 
these figures were recorded in the kadi sidjilli, and 
were consequently announced to the craftsmen and to 
the public by minddis (public criers [q.v.]). In Istan- 
bul, where there were four kadiliks, the prices were 
determined at the metropolitan sadilik, and thereafter 
sent to the Uskidar, Galata and Eyiib kadiliks, who in 
turn informed the courts that were connected to them. 
The kadi also used to send a copy of the price lists to 
the Bash-muhasebe Kalemi, an important office where 
the state’s financial affairs were audited. 

The conformity of the craftsmen’s prices to the 
given narkh were verified by various inspections. The 
kadi, who was responsible for the administration of the 
narkh, performed his daily controls via the muhtestb and 
fol oghlanis in his company, as well as by his occasional 
inspections. The sadi also attended the inspections by 
the sadr-i a‘zam (called kola ditkmak, which started at 
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Sultan Ahmed, and continued through the Eminénti- 
Unkapam-Zeyrek route). Those found not to conform 
with the narkh were punished if they were not dirlk 
owners; otherwise, they were handed over to their 
officers (Tewkit ‘Abdurrahman Pasha kanun-namesi, 
503-5). 

In settlements other than Istanbul, @‘yan and eshraf 
(the chief men) of the town also participated in the 
determination and control of the narkh. As a basis for 
the prices, the narkh values of Istanbul could be sent 
to the provincial cities (e.g. Tekir-daght sidjilli, dated 
1034/1624, 117a, and Bursa sidjilli, dated 1050/1640, 
122, in Ankara Milli Kitiphane). 

Bibliography: In addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text: Mehmed b. Ahmed, Defter-1 
teshrifat, Universite Ktb, TY, 9810, fols. 60b-63b; 
Narkh defteri, Istanbul Muftiligi Seri Siciller 
Arsivi, Istanbul kadihgi sicilleri, no. 201; Mustafa 
cAl, Kiinhu ’l-akhbar, Universite Ktb, TY, 5959, 
fol. 90b; Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-néme, Istanbul 
1314, i, 120; SUthman Nari Ergin, Medjelle- Sumar-i 
belediyye, Istanbul 1922, i, 393-460; ismail Hakki 
Uzungarsili, Osmanii devletinin merkez ve bahriye 
teskilati, Ankara 1948; H.A.R. Gibb and H. 
Bowen, Islamic society and the West, London 1950, 
i/1, 283; Sabri Ulgener, Tarihte darhk buhranlari ve 
skitsaili muvazenesizlik meselesi, Istanbul 1951, 65; 
Kitabu mesalihi "l-mislimin we menafi% ‘-miminin, 
ed. Yasar Yticel, Ankara 1980, 94-5; Omer Liatfi 
Barkan, XV. asrin sonunda bazt biiytik sehirlerde esya ve 
ytyecek fiatlarinin tesbit ve teftisi hususlarint tanzim eden 
kanunlar, I. Kanunndéme-i thtisab-1 Istanbul el-mahrisa, 
in Tarth Vestkalart, i/5, 326-40; II. Kanunndme-i 
thtisab-t Bursa, ii/7, 15-40; III Kanunndme-i thtisab-1 
Edirne, ii/9, 168-77; R. Mantran, Istanbul dans la 
seconde mottié du XVIF stécle, Paris 1962; Hikmet T. 
Daghoglu, Onaltince asirda Bursa, Bursa 1940; Uriel 
Heyd, Studies in old Ottoman criminal law, Oxford 
1973, 229-34; Halil Sahillioglu, Osmantilarda narh 
milessesest ve 1525 ytlt sonunda Istanbul’da fiatlar, in 
Belgelerle Tiirk Tarihi Dergisi, no. 1 (1967), 36-40; 
Barkan, XVI. asrin tkinct yarisinda Turkiye’de fiyat 
hareketleri, in Belleten, xxxiv/136 (1970), 557-607. 

(M.S. KittKxoé.vu) 

NARMASHIR, Narmasir, a town and a district 
of eastern Kirman [q.v.] in mediaeval Islamic Persia, 
lying to the south-east of Bam [9.v.], adjacent to the 
southern end of the Dasht-i Lut and on the road con- 
necting Kirman with Sistan. The classical Islamic 
geographers list the district as one of the five kiras of 
Kirman and describe the town as prosperous and 
populous, the resort of merchants who travelled from 
Khurasan to ‘Um4n and an emporium for Indian 
goods. It had a protective wall with four gates, a 
citadel and a congregational mosque constructed out 
of fired brick. As late as the 8th/14th century, 
Mustawfi describes the town as still in existence, but 
by the 19th century, when travellers such as E. Pot- 
tinger (1810) and Sir Percy Sykes (1895) traversed the 
area, it had disappeared. Its site seems to be marked 
by ruins at the site of a small village now known as 
Cughukabad ‘‘Sparrow town’’, administratively in 
the bakhsh or sub-district of Fahradj. 

Bibliography: Mukaddasi, 459, 463; Hudid 
al-‘alam, tr. 125, comm. 375; Yakut, Mu‘djam, ed. 
Beirut, v, 281; Mustawfi, Nuzha, 141, tr. 140; Sir 
Percy Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia, London 
1902, index; Le Strange, Lands, 313; Schwarz, Iran 
im Miutelalter, 228-9; A. Gabriel, Die Exforschung Per- 
stens, Vienna 1952, index; Razmara, Farhang-i 
djughrafiya-yi Iran, viii, 113. (C.E. Boswortn) 
NARNALA, a hill-fort in the Barar region of 


India [see BERAR], in lat. 21°15’N. andlong. 77°4’E., 
in the former Haydarabad native state (now in 
Maharashtra State), at the southernmost end of the 
Satpura hills. The fortress is presumably pre-Muslim, 
since Firishta (Gulshan-i Ibrahimi), states that it was 
restored and repaired by Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
between 828-31/1425-8, and the earliest buildings 
there appear to be of the Bahmani period, although 
later the fort passed into ‘Imad Shahi [g.v.] hands. It 
played an important role in the warfare of the rulers 
in the Deccan of the Bahmanids, Khandesh sultans, 
“Imad Shahis and Nizam Shahis [g.vv.], being held 
for the latter princes 979-1005/1572-97 till its capture 
by the Mughals [¢.v.]. 

The fortifications comprise three distinct but con- 
joined forts, with a competent and still well-preserved 
water supply. There are insufficient remains of the old 
Djami‘ masdjid to relate it now to the characteristic 
“Imad Shahi style, although there are features of the 
excellent main central (Mahakali) gateway, of 
892/1487, which seem to have determined the later 
mosque architecture: a central arch of fine dressed 
stone within a larger arch, under a pylon crowned 
with trefoil merlons, and liberally decorated with 
stringcourses, embossed medallions and _ rosettes; 
there are flanking chambers and _ galleries, with 
projecting balconies on corbelled brackets, and fine 
lattice tracery. This is an architectural achievement of 
a high order, and important in the development of the 
“Imad Shahi style. The other buildings (hammam, 
baradari, stables, etc.) are of less value; there is also a 
small mosque of the time of Awrangzib. 

Bibliography: See also Imperial gazetteer of India’, 

xviii, 379-80; H.K. Sherwani and P.M. Joshi 

(eds.), History of medieval Deccan, ii, A.P. Govt. 

1975, with full description of the gateway at 257 and 

illustration on Pl. xxvi. (J. Burton-Pace) 

NARNAWL, an ancient town of India, in lat. 
28°3’N. and long. 76°10’E., in the modern Haryana 
State, some 80 miles south-west of Dihli. It was prob- 
ably (Ishwari Prasad, Life and times of Humayun, 95) the 
birthplace of Shir Shah, his family having been 
associated with the place for some time. But Narnawl 
has much older Islamic associations, with the inscrip- 
tion at the dargah of Shah Wilayat showing that the 
saint was living here in and before 531/1137, i.e. over 
fifty years before the Muslim conquest of Dihli; his 
dargah shows signs of the pre-Muslim style of coffered- 
roof construction, familiar from such early sites as 
Adjmer and Bayana (description and discussion in 
K.V. Soundara Rajan, Islam builds in India, Delhi 
1983, 89-90), and may well be contemporary with the 
saint. Indeed, the town could well be earlier, since the 
approach from a distance reveals it as an obvious ¢ell; 
but unfortunately Narnawl has not been excavated. In 
the 18th century it was at times held by Radjput 
princes and the Marathas [g.v.]. Its Muslim Nawwab 
was involved in the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-8, hence 
the town was afterwards awarded to the loyal 
Maharadja of Patiala. 

There | is evidence of all phases of Indian Muslim 
building, from early Dihli sultanate, through Khaldji, 
Tughlukid and Lédi, to early and late Mughal and to 
Mughal-inspired Radjpit. The earlier phases are 
mostly to be seen in and around the dargah complex; 
many Lédi-style buildings, frustratingly but typically 
undated, occur not only in Narnawl itself but also 
sporadically all the way to Dihli (at, e.g., Rewari, 
Sohna and Gurgaon); the best example of the late- 
sultanate styles is in the tomb of Ibrahim Khan Sir, 
which stands within the dargah complex. Ibrahim was 
the grandfather of Shir Shah, and the building of this 
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tomb was Shir’s first preoccupation after his arrival in 
Dihli, having expelled Humayan in 947/1540. It is a 
tall square structure in polychromatic stonework 
(sandstone, schist and marble), well decorated with 
carved and inlaid stone, the dome surrounded by a 
high octagonal drum with ornate polychrome guldastas 
and with ¢chatris at the four corners; the walls, with a 
slight batter, and the trabeate entrance doorways, 
continue the traditions of the Lodi style. Other 
buildings show the Mughal styles at their most 
felicitous, with tombs and pavilions set within gardens 
and tanks, showing again fine stonework, such as the 
Djal mahall and the tomb of Shah Kuli Khan, the lat- 
ter introducing the octagonal type. Within the town 
there is, among other fine buildings, a particularly 
fine Aawélz, the Chatta Ra?i Bal Mukund Das, with 
courtyards surrounded by elegant marble pillars, 
fountains, projecting balconies, richly bracketed 
eaves, and culminating in a curved-cornice bdaradari of 
the ‘‘Bengali’’ style introduced to north India in the 
time of Shah Djahan and later to be so popular in 
Radjptt building. Unfortunately, Narnawl has not 
been adequately surveyed, or even photographed, and 
a monograph on the site would be valuable and 
instructive. 

Bibliography: G. Yazdani, Namaul and its 
buildings, in JASB, N.S., iii (1907), 581-6, 639-44; 
Imperial gazetteer of India®, xviii, 380-1. K.V. Soun- 
dara Rajan, op. cit. above, provides an imaginative 
description and discussion, with some good illustra- 
tions. (J. Burton-Pace) 
NARRATOR, NARRATION [see HADITH, 

HIKAYA, KASS, KHABAR, KISSA, NADIRA, RAWI, RIWAYA]. 

NARSHAKHI, Asi Bakr Munammap B. Dya‘FaR 
B. ZAKARIYYA’, historian of the Sam4nid period. 
Presumably from Narshakh in the vicinity of Bukhara 
(cf. al-Sam‘ani, Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, xiii, 77-8), 
nothing however is known of his life except that he 
composed in Arabic a history of Bukhara and 
presented it to the amir Nuh b. Nasr in 332/943-4; this 
is the only book of his known. The history was 
translated into Persian by Aba Nasr Ahmad b. 
Muhammad Kubawi (sc. from Kuba in Farghana, cf. 
ibid., x, 322-3) in 522/1128 because, it is there said, 
people did not want to read the Arabic original; also, 
Kubawi omitted ‘‘tedious’’ passages, but brought the 
history up to 365/975-6. Then in 574/1178-9 one 
Muhammad b. Zufar abridged this, added informa- 
tion from other works, and presented this to the Sadr 
or spiritual leader of the Hanafis in Bukhara Burhan 
al-Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz IT b. Muhammad (see Bosworth, 
art. Al-e Borhan, in Elr). Finally, an unknown author 
added details in the Mongol period about the Mongol 
conquest of Bukhara. Thus the Persian text as we 
know it (ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1892, ed. Mudarris 
Radawi, Tehran n.d. [ca. 1939]; Russian tr. N. 
Likoshin, Tashkent 1897, Eng. tr. with comm. R. N. 
Frye, The history of Bukhara, Cambridge, Mass. 1954; 
cf. Storey, i, 369-70, 1300, Storey-Bregel, ii, 1108-12) 
must be much altered from its original form and sup- 
plemented by other hands. 

The Ta°rikh-i Bukhara is very valuable for the early 
Islamic history of Central Asia and for the Tahirid 
and Samanid periods there, with many details from 
local traditions going back to the pre-Islamic period 
and with information from otherwise lost works like 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Nayshabari’s 
Khazain al-‘ulim and Muhammad b. Talut al- 
Hamadhani’s Fas/ al-khitab and also from the work of 
the well-known historian ‘Ali b. Muhammad al- 
Mada?ini [g.v.] on the Arab conquest of Transoxania 
and the rise of the Samanids. 


Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invasion, 13-15. (C.E. Boswort) 
NASA, Nisa, the name of several places in Per- 

sia. Yakit enumerates Nasads in Khurasan, Fars, 
Kirman and the district of Hamadhan in Djibal, but 
W. Eilers has assembled a much larger number of 
Persian place names containing the element nasa(r) or 
containing linguistic elements apparently connected 
with it. Scholars like Bartholomae and Marquart 
sought an etymology in Old Iranian sai- ‘‘to lie’’ 
(Grk. xetofot), with the ideas of ‘‘settlement’’ or 
“Jow-lying place’’; Eilers however explains it as from 
NP nasa, nasa(r), nisd, ‘‘place lying in the shade (e.g. 
of a mountain)’’ (Jrantsche Ortsnamenstudten, in SB 
Osterr. Akad. der Wiss., 465. Band, Vienna 1987, 
64-71). 

1. Nasa in Khuradsan was situated in the 
cultivated zone which lies north of the range 
separating Khuradsan from the Turkoman steppes, 
near the modern Ashkhabad in the Turkmen SSR. It 
corresponds to the Nisata, Nisatov nedtov of the 
classical authors, celebrated for its breed of horses 
(Herodotus, iii, 106; cf. Strabo, xi, ch. xiv, § 7). Alex- 
ander the Great is said to have built an Alexandropolis 
at Nisaia. According to Isidore of Charax, ed. W. 
Schoff, Philadelphia 1914, 8, the tombs of the Par- 
thian kings were in the town of Nisa. Rawlinson, in 
JRAS (1839), 100, believed he saw in the stock of 
Turkoman horses descendants of the tro. Nioatot 
(Avesta, Vidévdat, i, 7, seems to have a different locali- 
ty in view). 

According to al-Istakhri, the town of Nasa was very 
like Sarakhs and had much water, many gardens and 
green places and the country round about was very 
fertile. Al-Mukaddasi, 320, 331-2, says that the ten 
gates of the town were buried in verdure. He confirms 
the abundance of springs but says the water was not 
of good quality. Muhammad al-Nasawi, Sirat Djalal 
al-Din, ed. Houdas, 22, says that the place was very 
unhealthy on account of its very hot and humid 
climate and that the Turks could only live a short time 
there. According to al-Nasawi, 50, the town had a 
strong citadel. The number of tombs of shaykhs and 
famous men was so great that the Sufis called Nasa 
“ittle Damascus’’, cf. Muhammad b. Munawwar’s 
biography of Shaykh Abu Sa‘id al-Mayhani [q.v.], the 
Asrar al-tawhid, ed. V.A. Zhukovski, St. Petersburg 
1899, 45, written in the 7th/13th century. 

Yakut, loc. cit., places Nasa 5 days’ journey from 
Marw, one day from Abiward and 6-7 days from 
Nishaptr. Of its dependencies, he mentions: i, 480: 
Baliiz (Firtiza); i, 857; Taftazan; iii, 343: Shahristan, 
iil, 866: Farawa (= Kizil-Arwat); iv, 328: Kawk. 
Duritn, with the fortress Tak (afterwards Yazir) also 
belonged to Nasa, cf. Barthold, K «stort? orosheniya 
Turkestana, 37-41. Cf. also the Ta*rikh-i Nadiri of 
Mahdi Khan (Nadir’s stud was at Khurrabad, cf. 
under the year 1144/1731-2. The ruins of the capital 
of Nasa are near the little town of Bagir about 12 miles 
from Ashkhabad and 8 from the station of Basma?in 
on the Trans-Caspian railway. 

2. The Nasa in the district of Hamadhan is proba- 
bly the Old Persian Nisadya- , a region in Media, Ak- 
kad. ""Ni-is-sa-a-a, Herodotus’s ‘‘Nisaean plain’’ 
(vii, 40), where Darius defeated the false Smerdis, 
mentioned in that Emperor’s Bisutiin inscription, 
§ 13. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, Lands, 393-4; Bar- 
thold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, index; 
idem, An historical geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 
89-90; Hudid al-“alam, tr. 103, § 23.9, comm. 326. 
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For the scholars of Nasa in northern Khurasan, see 
Sam(‘ani, Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, xiii, 84-92, 95-7. 
(V. Mrnorsky-[C.E. Boswortn]) 

NASAB (a.)  ‘“‘connection, pedigree, 
genealogy’’ designates the most fundamental 
organising principle of Arab society. It would seem to 
be an inheritance from the earliest times. Since no 
convincing cognate has as yet been determined in 
other Semitic languages, it is not entirely implausible 
to suggest a prehistoric relationship between the roots 
s-b-b and n-s-b, unconsciously reflected in the 
parallelism of nasab and sabab ‘‘rope, connection’’ in 
the hadith (Concordance, ii, 388). 

Genealogy provides the historical validation of kin- 
ship and all that it involves. Kinship always 
dominated group life in human society and to a large 
extent still does today. In Arabia, the remarkable 
aspect of genealogy was its connection with tribes 
rather than individuals. With the coming of Islam and 
its social imperatives, combined with the enormous 
increase of people constituting society and the grow- 
ing reduction of the Bedouin component, it could be 
expected that the power of kinship would change and 
diminish. However, kinship continued to remain a 
most important factor in Muslim society, for reasons 
such as the enduring determination of ‘‘nobility’’ 
with its attending privileges on the basis of tribal des- 
cent (and descent from the Prophet and SAIi) and, for 
instance, the survival of pre-Islamic social custom, the 
strong trend toward heredity in the bureaucracy and 
in the crafts and trades, or the eventual domination of 
the scholarly establishment at certain periods by 
family relationships. This contributed to the con- 
tinuous cultivation of a genealogical literature. By 
dint of their work, genealogists (nassdba, sing. and 
coll., also nassab, nasib, pl. nussab) exercised a certain 
influence which at times made their motives suspect; 
it is not by chance that an emphatic remark of the 
Prophet that genealogists could be liars is displayed 
prominently in the nasab literature (e.g. Goldziher, 
Muh. St., i, 180, Eng. tr., i, 166; Ibn al-Kalbi, 
Djamhara, ed. Hasan, 17; al-Baladhuri, Ansad, i, 12; 
Ibn Khaldin, ‘dar, ii, beginning). 

It appears clear that interest in genealogy somehow 
found written expression already in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, in whatever language this may have been and 
regardless of whether one accepts or does not accept 
I. Shahid’s argumentation in favour of written pre- 
Islamic documents dealing with tribal relationships 
(forthcoming). There can be no doubt that 
genealogical relations were put into writing in the first 
century of Islam. Tribal registers for military and tax 
purposes are reported to have already been commis- 
sioned by ‘Umar [see pIwan]. For the activities of the 
many dimly-remembered early genealogists such as 
Daghfal or Ibn Sharya [g.v.], we have no reliable 
historical information; at any rate, they appear to 
have found no expression in authentic published 
works. But literary genealogical writing—at first, it 
seems, dealing mostly with individual tribes—is well 
attested among the earliest Arabic works. In the 
bibliographies of the historians of the first ‘Abbasid 
century (see, for instance, al-Haytham b. ‘Adi, al- 
Mada?ini, Muhammad b. Habib), genealogical works 
are preponderant. Titles including nasab, pl. ansab, 
were numerous; unfortunately, practically nothing is 
preserved in its original form. We are on safe ground 
with the assumption that genealogy, in pre-Islamic 
times and when books were published on the subject 
in Islam, was always a repertory of tribal lore going 
far beyond simple filiations and containing stories 
(akhbar) of all sorts, discussing excellence {see FADILA] 


‘Rosenthal, A  history*, 


and the political and legal subject of tribal rivalries 
[see MATHALIB and MUFAKHARA], and, above all and 
most basic, featuring poetry. The so far earliest pre- 
served small monograph by Mu/arridj al-Sadusi (d. 
ca. 200/815-16), edited by S. al-Munadjdjid (Cairo 
1960), attests to it, and so does the large standard 
work, which was never surpassed, the Djamharat al- 
nasab compiled by Hisham b. al-Kalbi (d. 204 or 
206/819-21) on the basis of information gathered by 
his father Muhammad b. al-Kalbi (see AL-KALBI; 
recent editions by Suhayl Zakkar (Damascus 1983, 
vol. i only?) and Nadji Hasan (Beirut 1407/1986); 
Hasan has also edited Nasab Ma‘add wa ’l-Yaman al- 
kabir (Beirut 1408/1988) and plans to edit Yakut’s 
Muktadab of the Djamhara. While the authorship of 
Nasab Ma‘add goes back to Ibn al-Kalbi, its identifica- 
tion as the missing part of the Djamhara is doubtful. 
Scattered quotations of earlier works in the preserved 
literature hardly allow their reconstruction, as each 
work’s character was governed by the extent to which 
the various ingredients were represented in it, which 
holds good also for the subsequent literature (see 
Shakir’s introduction to his edition of al-Zubayr’s 
Djamhara, 4-6). Government records such as those 
referred to probably contained only barebones 
genealogy without any further material, but they were 
not meant to be literary or scholarly efforts. 

With the 3rd/9th century, the pre-occupation with 
genealogy was firmly entrenched as part of the literary 
and historiographical heritage. Apart from family 
history, it also became a strictly scholarly undertaking 
as attested, among other things, by the fact that 
specialised scholars not only wrote on the subject but 
also copied older works with great care and thus pre- 
served some of them for posterity. Adab works such as 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih’s ‘/kd included a special long 
chapter on genealogy (which was a subject of much 
interest in Spain). Genealogy as the prime expression 
of historical consciousness in Arabia and the source of 
information for early Muslim history maintained its 
alliance with historiography. Already al-Zubayr b. 
Bakkar’s Djamharat nasab Kuraysh (vol. i, ed. Mahmid 
M. Shakir, Cairo 1381) could be called a work of 
akhbar rather than ansab (Ta°rikh Baghdad, viii, 469, cf. 
similarly Ibn al-Athir, Luba, introd., of al-Sam‘ani, 
Ansab). From near the end of the century, al- 
Baladhuri’s Ansab is indeed more _historical/bio- 
graphical than genealogical. Vice-versa, family 
history and individual biography tried to present as 
much genealogical information as possible, and much 
of Shit historiography would naturally rest in a 
genealogical framework. Aithough quite different 
from genealogy, another term from the same root, 
nisba, pl. nisab [g.v.], the naming after an ancestor or 
tribe but also after a locality or profession, was seen 
as the same thing. ‘Umar is supposed to have spoken 
contemptuously of the native inhabitants of ‘Irak as 
leading their nasab back to their villages (‘Zkd, iii, 312; 
for the significance of the passage, see R.P. Mot- 
tahedeh, in [JMES, vii [1976], 161-82), but for the 
lexicographers as, for instance, al-Azhari, Tahdhib, 
xili, 14-15, the extended understanding of nasab/nisba 
was taken as a fact, as it was in the basic reference 
work on nisbas by al-Sam‘ani. 

As bibliographical references show, in the 3rd/9th 
century, if not earlier, attempts began to be made to 
present the essence of genealogical works in ‘‘tree’’ 
form (tashdjir, mushadjdjar), see al-Hamdani, [kiil, ed. 
Léfgren, i, 6, 1. 8, and Léfgren, in Studi Onentalistict 
... G. Levi Della Vida, Rome 1956, ii, 94. This pro- 
cedure became frequent in the course of time, see 
97-8. Ibn al-Fuwati, for 
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instance, describes it in connection with al-Zubayr b. 
Bakkar’s Djamhara, i, 105, 321, 379. Ibn Khaldin, op. 
cit., li, 14, praises graphic representation in tree form 
(with its central ‘améd ‘‘column’’) as providing an 
immediate understanding of genealogical relation- 
ships; the Bulak edition reproduces these trees in 
print. 

The Muslim approach to the eternal debate about 
the greater worth, for society and individual, of either 
noble descent or personal qualities is succinctly 
expressed by hasab wa-nasab [q.v.]. The two words 
were originally allied, since noble descent and noble 
qualities were celebrated in Arabia as inseparable for 
true glory. In Islam, they tended to split into con- 
trasting concepts, nasab being defined as nobility by 
parentage and fasab as nobility in character and 
deeds; the lexicographers’ arbitrary re-interpretation 
of a verse by al-Mutalammis (ed. Vollers, no. I, v. 2) 
as embodying the contrast is typical for the process 
(al-Azhari, Tahdhib, iv, 329a = LA). Islam distinctly 
preferred the egalitarian view (and the religious 
attitude later found firm support in philosophical 
ethics). In Kur?4n, XLIX, 13, the statement declar- 
ing the best person to be the one most pious followed 
upon a recommendation of ‘‘mutual acquaintance’’, 
something later understood as the core of nasab rela- 
tionship; ignorance of nasab ultimately means exclu- 
sion from humanity (e.g. ‘Ikd, iii, 312). The reputed 
radical proponents of equality, the Shu‘ibiyya/Ahl al- 
taswiya, supposedly argued that ‘‘human beings dif- 
fer in worth not through ancestors and ahsab but 
through their deeds and character qualities, their per- 
sonal nobility and highmindedness’”’ (‘[kd, iii, 410, cf. 
Mottahedeh, Joc. cit.). The continuing debate on the 
topic is marked by speculations such as that of al- 
Kindi’s pupil al-Sarakhsi who, as befits a courtier, 
favours the view that noble ancestry plus outstanding 
achievement constitutes double nobility, while lack of 
personal achievement vitiates ancestral distinction (al- 
Tawhidi, Basair, ed. Kadi, ix, 198 ff.), and it is, for 
instance, illustrated by al-Raghib, Muhdadarat, Bulak 
1286-7, i, 208 ff., where it is seen as a matter strictly 
concerning individuals and is no longer tribally 
oriented; noble descent has its advantages, but 
individual worth is decisive and may even compensate 
for ancestral misdeeds. 

The importance of blood lines in animals such as 
horses and racing pidgeons was well-known, and 
treatises were written on them [see HAMAM and 
KHAYL]. G. Levi Della Vida’s standard edition of Ibn 
al-Kalbi’s Nasab al-khayl (Les “‘livres des chevaux’’, 
Leiden 1928) has been followed by more recent prin- 
tings (Cairo 1948; Beirut 1407/1987); see also Sezgin, 
GAS, viii, 128, 272. 

Bibliography: For the early ansab literature, see 
Fihrist, 89-115; Marzubani, Nar — al-kabas, 
Wiesbaden 1964, ed. R. Sellheim, 347 ff. For tribal 
lore and history, F. Wistenfeld’s Genealogische 
Tabellen der arabischen Stimme und Familien, Gottingen 
1853-4, has been superseded by W. Caskel, 
Gamharat an-nasab. Das genealogische Werk des Hitam 
Ibn al-Kalbi, Leiden 1966, the most complete treat- 
ment of tribal genealogy and, in its introduction, 
the best treatment so far of the problems of Arabic 
genealogical literature. By its very nature, the sub- 
ject comes up constantly in studies of Arab history 
and literature, without having as yet found the 
exhaustive treatment it requires, but cf., for 
instance, Goldziher, Muh. St., i, 177-207, Eng. tr. 
C.R. Barber and S.M. Stern, London 1967, i, 164- 
90; Bishr Farés, L *honneur chez les Arabes, Paris 1932, 
81-8; S.D. Goitein’s introd. to his edition of Bala- 


dhuri, Ansab, v, Jerusalem 1936; F. Rosenthal, A 

History of Muslim historiography?, Leiden 1968, 95- 

100; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Duari, Bahth ff nash?at “lm al- 

ta*rikh ‘ind al-‘Arab, Beirut 1960, 39-43, Eng. tr. 

L.I. Conrad, Princeton 1983, 50-4; Sezgin, GAS, i, 

244-8, 256 ff., ii, 36 ff. (F. RosenTHaL) 

NASAF [see NAKHSHAB]. 

at-NASAFI, the nisba of several religious 
figures and scholars from Nasaf or Nakhshab [g. z. | 
in the environs of Bukhara (see al-Sam‘Ani, Ansab, ed. 
Haydarabad, xiii, 92-4). 

I. Apu ’L-Hasan MuHAMMaD 8B. AHMAD AL- 
BazDaAwi or AL-BaAzpDauI (i.e. from the village of Bazda 
near Nasaf), distinguished philosopher- 
theologian of the Ism4@‘ilis in Samanid Khurasan 
and Transoxania, who is generally credited with the 
introduction of Neo-Platonic philosophy into Isma‘ili 
circles. He succeeded Husayn b. ‘AIi al-Marwazi in 
the headship of the da‘wa [q.v.] of Nishapir. As a da‘ 
he travelled to Transoxania and succeeded in conver- 
ting the SAamanid ruler Nasr b. Ahmad and several 
dignitaries of the court to the Isma‘ilt faith. This suc- 
cess, however, was short lived, and the fortunes of 
Isma‘ilis were reversed when the Turkish army 
revolted and effected a complete reversal of policy 
under Nasr’s successor Nuh. Al-Nasafi, along with a 
large number of Isma‘ilis and their sympathisers, was 
massacred in 332/943. For this reason NaAsir-i 
Khusraw calls him Kh’*adja-yi Shahid and Shaykh-i 
Shahid. 

The K. al-Mahsul was the major work of al-Nasafi 
wherein Neoplatonism was adapted to Isma‘ili doc- 
trines. This caused a sharp reaction within Isma‘ilt 
circles and raised a bitter controversy. His contem- 
porary Abi Hatim al-Razi [¢.v.], the chief da@ of 
Rayy, wrote his K. al-Islah to rectify the errors in the 
Mahsil. He criticises al-Nasafi with regard to some of 
his metaphysical conclusions, such as the precedence 
of kada? over kadar, the imperfect nature of emanation 
of the Soul from the Intellect and_the dissociation of 
sharia from the first Natik, i.e. Adam. Soon after- 
wards, Abu Ya‘kub al-Sidjistani [q.v.] wrote his K. al- 
Nusra, in which he criticised al-Razi but upheld the 
conclusions of al-Nasafi. This, in turn, led Hamid al- 
Din Ahmad al-Kirmani [q.v.] to compile his K. al- 
Riyad fi *l-hukm bayn al-sadayn (i.e. al-Islah and al- 
Nusra). The Mahsil has not survived, but some 
fragments and excerpts have been preserved in other 
works. An attempt to reconstruct the contents of the 
Mahsil from those fragments is a desideratum. Two 
manuscripts, entitled K. Kayftyyat kawn al-Salam, to be 
found in private Isma‘ili collections in India, are 
ascribed to al-Nasafi. 

Bibliography: The main sources about al- 
Nasafi’s activities are Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. 
Rida Tadjaddud, Tehran 1971, 239-40; Nizam al- 
Mulk, Stydsat-nama, ed. H. Darke, Tehran 1962, 
267-75; These were studied by S.M. Stern, The early 
Ismaili missionaries in North-West Persia and in 
Khurasan and Transoxania, in BSOAS, xxii (1960), 
78-80. For a full description of his works and 
sources, see Ismail Poonawala, Brobibliography of 
Ismaili literature, Malibu, Calif. 1977, 40-43. 

(I. PoonawaLa) 

II. Apu ’L-Mu‘IN Maymutn 3B. MUHAMMAD B. 
MuHAMMa~AD...B. MAKHUL...AL-HANAFI AL-MAKHULT 
(d. 508/1114), one of the mutakallimiin [see KALAM] 
whose scholastic position is between that of the early 
period as represented by ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi 
{g.v.], who is still endeavouring to find a convenient 
arrangement and an adequate formulation of the con- 
tents of kalam, and the younger mutakallims who have 
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at hand the necessary formulas for ready use. At least 
five works by him are known, including: 1. Tamhid li- 
kawa‘id al-tawhid (Cairo, ms. 2417, fols. 1-30; cf. 
Fihris... Misr, ii, 51), a treatise in which the contents 
of the creed are proved according to the scholastic 
method. The first chapter consists of an exposition of 
the doctrine of cognition, the last of the doctrine of the 
imamate. The work closes with a murshida which con- 
tains the doctrina de Deo in an abridged form, 2. Tab- 
strat al-adilla (Cairo, mss. 2287, 6673; cf. Fihris... 
Misr, ii, 8), an elaborate work on dogmatics of nearly 
the same scheme as the Tamhid, 3. Bahr al-kalam, 
printed at Cairo 1329/1911 differs from the two 
foregoing works in so far as it deals with heresies and 
is polemical. It is identical with Mubdhathat ahl al-sunna 
wa ‘l-diama‘a ma‘a ’I-firak al-dalla wa ’l-mubtadi‘a 
(Leiden, cod. or. 862) as well as with ‘Aka*:d (Berlin, 
no. 1941; cf. Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis, ii, 400). The work 
is preserved in several libraries under one of these 
titles, and Brockelmann, I’, 547, SI, 757, lists two 
others. 

Bibliography: Given in the article; cf. also 

Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fligel, index, no. 6453. 

III. Ast Hars ‘Umar NapyM at-Din aL-MATurRIDI 
(d. 537/1142), jurist and theologian. Of his works 
the only one edited is the ‘Akad, which has the form 
of a catechism. It became popular and was much com- 
mented, probably because it was the first abridged 
form of the creed according to the scholastic method 
of the new orthodoxy. In Europe it became known as 
early as 1843 through the edition by Cureton (The 
pillar of the creed, no. 2). For editions of and commen- 
taries on this work as well as for the other works of this 
scholar that have come down to us, cf. Brockelmann, 
I?, 548-50, SI, 758-62. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(A.J. WeNsiNcK) 

IV. HaAriz av-Din Asu ’L-BaRAKAT SABD ALLAH B. 
AumapD B. MaHmop, an important Hanafi legist 
and theologian, born in Nasaf in Sogdiana, was a 
pupil of Shams al-A?imma_ al-Kardari  (d. 
642/1244-5), Hamid al-Din al-Darir (d. 666/1267-8) 
and Badr al-Din Kh“aharzade (d. 651/1253). He 
taught in the Madrasa al-Kutbiyya al-Sultaniyya in 
Kirman, came in 710 to Baghdad and died in Rabi‘ 
I 710/August 1310 (according to Kurashi and Ibn 
Taghribirdi : 701) apparently on his way back to 
Idhadj (in Khiuzistan), where he was buried. His 
pupils were Muzaffar al-Din Ibn al-Sa‘ati, author of 
the Madjma‘ al-bahrayn (d. 694/1294-5), and Husam 
al-Din al-Sighnaki, a commentator on the Hidaya (d. 
714/1314-15) [see AL-MARGHINANI]. 

The best of his works is thought to be the Kztab al- 
Manar fi usil al-fikh, a concise account of the founda- 
tions of law (Delhi 1870, Constantinople 1326 and 
often later); there are numerous later commentaries, 
but he himself wrote two, one of which is entitled 
Kashf al-asrar (2 vols., Bulak 1316). Out of his original 
plan of writing a commentary on the Hidaya of al- 
Marghinani [q.v.] there came the law book modelled 
on it Kitab al-Waft, on which he composed in 684/1285 
a special commentary, the Kitab al-Kaft (delivered in 
lectures in Kirman in 689/1290). He had previously 
prepared a synopsis of the Waft entitled Kanz al-daka*ik 
(Cairo 1311, Lucknow 1294, 1312, etc.) which Ibn al- 
Sa‘ati in 683/1284 (this is no doubt the correct reading 
for 633 in Kaffawi) heard him deliver in Kirman. This 
synopsis was used as late as the 19th century in 
Damascus and at the al-Azhar in Cairo (v. Kremer, 
Mittel-Syrien u. Damaskus, Vienna 1853, 136; idem, 
Acgypten, Leipzig 1863, it, 51). The best-known 
printed commentaries on the Kanz are: (a) Tabyin al- 


hakaik of al-Zayla‘t (d. 743/1342-3) in 6 vols., Bulak 
1313-15; (6) Ramz al-hakatk of al-‘Ayni (d. 855/1451) 
in 2 vols. Bulak 1285 and 1299; (c) Tabyin al-hakatk of 
Molla Miskin al-Harawi (written in 811/1408-9), 
Cairo 1294, 1303, 1312; (d) Tawftk al-Rakmdan of al- 
Tarr (d. 1192/1778), Cairo 1307 etc.; (¢) the most im- 
portant: al-Behr al-ra*ik of Ibn Nudjaym (970/1562-3) 
in 8 vols., Cairo 1334. 

He also wrote a series of commentaries, e.g. two on 
the Kitab al-Nafi® of Nasir al-Din al-Samarkandi (d. 
656/125£° entitled al-Mustasfa and al-Manéfi‘; on the 
Manziima of Nadjm al-Din Abu Hafs al-Nasafi (d. 
537/1442-3) on the differences of opinion between 
Abi Hanifa, his two pupils, and al-ShafiT and Malik 
entitled al-Mustasfa, as well as a synopsis entitled al- 
Musaffa (finished on 20 Sha‘ban 670/22 March 1272); 
cf. Brockelmann, P, 550, S I, 761; also on the Mun- 
takhab fi usil al-din of al-Akhsikati (d. 644/1246-7; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Hadjdji Khalifa, no. 13095). On the 
other hand, he did not write a commentary on the 
Hidaya, as Ibn Kutliibugha and Hadijdji Khalifa, vi, 
484, say (cf. the story of the origin of his Waff accord- 
ing to al-Itkani (d. 758/1357) in Hadjdji Khalifa, vi, 
419). He also wrote a commentary on the Kur?an, 
Madartk al-tanzil wa haka*tk al-ta>wil (printed in 2 vols., 
Bombay 1279, Cairo 1306, 1326). 

His confession of faith al-‘Umda fi usul al-din (ap- 
parently also called al-Manar ft usul al-din: Kurashi, 
Ibn Dukmak) became known quite early in Europe 
from Cureton’s edition (Pillar of the creed, London 
1843). In it he closely follows the ‘Akida of Nadjm al- 
Din al-Nasafi (see III. above) and also wrote a special 
commentary on it, al-[‘timad fi ’l-itikad. 

Bibliography: The following borrow from the 
same unknown source: Kurashi, al-Djawahir al- 
mudi’a, Haydarabad 1332, i, 270; Ibn Dukmak, 

Nazm al-djuman ft tabakat ashab al-nuSman, ms. Berlin, 

Pet. ii, 24, fol. 147b; Ibn Kutlibugha, Tad; al- 

taradjim, ed. Fligel, Leipzig 1862, no. 86; Ibn 

Taghribirdi, al-Manhal al-saft, Ms. Paris, Bibl. 

Nat., Arabe 2071, fol. 16a. Also Kaffawi, J‘am al- 

Akhyar, ms. Berlin, Sprenger 301, fols. 282a-283b 

(extract: Laknawi, al-Fawaid al-bahiyya, Cairo 

1324, 101); Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunin, ed. 

Fligel, index; Fligel, Classen d. — hanafit. 

Rechtsgelehrten, Leipzig 1860, 276, 323, where the 

date of death is wrongly given; Brockelmann, II’, 

250-3, S II, 263-8; Sarkis, Dictionnaire de bibliogr. 

arabe, col. 1852-3; N.P. Aghnides, Mohammedan 

theories of finance, New York 1916, 176, 181. 

De (W. HEFFENING) 

AL-NASA?I, Asi ‘Asp aL-RAHMAN AHMAD B. ‘ALi 
B. SHU‘AYB B. BaHR B. SINAN, author of one of the 
six canonical collections of traditions [see 
HaDITH], b. 215/830, d. 303/915. Very little is known 
about him. He is said to have made extensive travels 
in order to hear traditions, to have settled in Egypt, 
afterwards in Damascus, and to have died in conse- 
quence of ill-treatment to which he was exposed at 
Damascus or, according to others, at Ramla, in con- 
sequence of his feelings in favour of ‘Ali and against 
the Umayyads. On account of this unnatural death he 
is called a martyr. His tomb is at Mecca. Al-Nasa’1’s 
collection of traditions is divided into 51 chapters, 
each of which is subdivided into babs. As to the sub- 
Jects, considerable space is given to traditions dealing 
with the ceremonial duties (“badat); the chapters ihbas, 
nuhl, rukba and ‘umra (forms of bequest, donation etc.) 
do not occur in any of the other collections, although 
a part of the materials contained in them appears 
under different heads. On the other hand, chapters on 
eschatology (fitan, kiyama, etc.), on the recounting of 
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virtues (mandkib, etc.), on the Kur’an, are lacking. 

Sezgin, GAS, i, 167-9, cf. Brockelmann, I*, 170-1, 
SI, 269-70, mentions nine other works by al-Nasa°1, 
either extant or known by citations, in addition to his 
Sunna. These include a work on the virtues of ‘Ali, the 
K. al-Khasa*is fi fadl ‘Alt b. Abi Talib, printed Cairo 
1308/1890-1; a work on weak and unreliable narrators 
of traditions, the K. al-Du‘afa? wa ’l-matrikin, printed 
Agra 1323/1905-6 and Allahabad 1325/1907-8; a 
Tasmiyat fukaha? al-amsar, a Tafsir; etc. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, i, 

77-8, tr. de Slane, i, 58-9; Dhahabi, Tadakat al- 

huffaz, ii, 266 ff.; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Tahdhib 

al-Tahdhib, Haydarabad 1325, 1907, i, 36 ff.; 

Sam‘ani, Kitab al-Ansab, facs. fol. 559, ed. 

Haydarabad, xiii, 87-8; Goldziher, Muham- 

medanische Studien, ii, 141, 249 ff.; idem, in ZDMG, 

1 (1896), 112; Wistenfeld, Der Imam el-Schafi? und 

seine Anhanger, in Abh. GW Gétt., xxxvii, 108-9; 

Zirikli, A‘lam, i, 164. (A.J. WENsINCcK*) 

NASARA, plural of Nasrani, rarely Nasran, 
Nasrana in the feminine form, a noun which currently 
denotes Christians in the Muslim Arab world, is 
used fifteen times in the Kur’an and is interpreted, by 
the majority of commentators and Arab geographers 
and lexicographers, as derived from the name of the 
locality of Nazareth (al-Nasira [q.v.]) (A. Jeffery, The 
foreign vocabulary of the Qur-an, Baroda 1938, 280-1). 

This designation refers to the name given to Jesus 
by his contemporaries, who called him Jesus of 
Nazareth, or the Nazarene, whence his disciples were 
initially called ‘‘Nazarenes’’ by the Jews, as is shown 
in the Acts of the Apostles (xxiv, 5), where Saint Paul 
is described as ‘‘a leader of the sect of the 
Nazarenes’’. This name, the most ancient applied to 
the Christians, is attested in ancient Armenian, and is 
still in use today in the Malayalam dialect, in the form 
‘“‘Nazranikal’’, as the name of the evangelist of 
southern India, St. Thomas. 

The name ‘‘Nazarenes’’, preserved by the Kur?an, 
thus precedes the name ‘‘Christians’’ which appears 
for the first time, in Antioch, in approximately 50 
A.D. (Acts, xi, 26). It is true that in sources later than 
the apostolic era of Christianity but previous to Islam, 
there is a distinction made between ‘‘Nazarenes’’ and 
“Christians”, the term ‘‘Nazarenes’’ being then 
applied to  Judaeo-Christian sects which 
“acknowledged the Messiah as Son of God, but con- 
ducted themselves in all respects as Jews’’, as stated 
by Theodore bar Kini, as late as 800 A.D. 

This distinction is attested in Iranian sources 
(inscription of Kartir at Naksh-i Rustam, around 286 
A.D.), as well as in Greek sources (references, for 
example, in J.M. Magnin, in the journal Proche Orient 
Chrétien, Jerusalem, 1973-8) and in Syriac sources 
(Payne-Smith, Thesaurus, cols. 1821 and 2444, and 
S.P. Brock, Some aspects of Greek words in Syriac, Got- 
tingen, Symposium on Synkretismus im syrisch-persischen 
Kulturgebiet, 91-5). 

But the term ‘‘Nasara’’ does not seem to have had 
the Judaeo-Christian connotation in the Kur’an, 
where it appears rather to involve the more ancient 
denomination mentioned above and continuing in 
use, in the form ‘‘Nazeri’’, among the Jews, more 
numerous than Christians in the regions of Mecca and 
Medina (Encyclopedia Judaica, Jerusalem, 4th edition, 
1978, xii, col. 1521). It recurs in the malediction 
against the Nazarenes contained in the official prayer 
of the Synagogue, the Tephilla, in the form codified 
by Rabban Gamaliel II towards the end of the first 
century (cf. J. Bonsirven, Le judaisme palestinien au 
temps de Jésus Christ, ii, Beauchesne 1935, 146). 





The influence of groups specifically described as 
‘Nazarene’, Ebionites or Elkasaites (M.P. Ron- 
caglia, in Proche Ortent Chrétien, xxi [1971], 101-26) 
which, it has been claimed, are perceptible in the 
Kur’an, have led some to believe that the Kur?an was 
a ‘‘Nazarene preaching mission’”’ (cf. al-Kur7an da‘wa 
nasrantyya, Paulistes, Harissa 1969, by ‘‘al-Ustadh 
Haddad’’, a thesis summarised in French by the 
author, in fact the archimandrite Joseph Dora- 
Haddad, in Proche Orient Chrétien, xxiii [1973], 148- 
55), but no such conclusions are to be drawn from the 
presence of the word ‘‘Nas4ra”’ in the Kur’an. Here 
the word denotes Christians in general, in the eastern 
groups known to the Muslims, groups which were to 
be distributed in the classical sources on al-milal wa ’I- 
nihal into sects: Nestorian (Nastiriyya), Melkite 
(Malkaniyya) and Jacobite (Ya‘kubiyya). 

As for the term masihi (pl. masihtyyin), Arabic 
transcription of the Greek Xptettavot, and derived 
from the name of Christ (al-Masih), it was only used, 
according to the Muslim writer al-Sam‘ani (al-Ansab, 
v, 300), in the 6th/12th century, by Christians among 
themselves. The forenames Masih, Masihi, or ‘Abd 
al-Masih, provided the nasab of a Muslim of the 
4th/10th_ century, Aba ‘Ali Muhammad _b. 
Zakariyya’ al-Masihi of Baghdad. This was also the 
name of a Nestorian family, also of Baghdad, con- 
sisting of physicians and a Catholicos [see MASIHI]. 
However, in their works, even Christian writers 
habitually use the terms al-Nasrani and al-Nasara 
when referring to Christians. Only one writer, 
apparently, Sulayman al-Ghazzi (6th/end of 11th cen- 
tury), uses either al-Nasraniyya or al-Masihiyya to 
refer to Christianity. 

The other terms used denote either the Byzantine 
Christians (Ram) or, especially after the Crusades, the 
western Christians (Jfrang). 

Specific histories of the various religious communities. 

The doctrinal position of the Kur’an, of hadith and 
of polemicists in regard to Christians in general has 
been examined in the article AHL AL-KITAB. Similarly, 
general aspects of the behaviour of Muslims towards 
non-Muslims, on the level of institutions and of day- 
to-day social life, have been dealt with under the 
heading AHL AL-DHIMMA. The studies cited, both of 
Tritton and of Fattal, have already given historical 
examples of the application of different Kur’anic and 
judicial principles. 

Some histories of particular groups have already 
been or are soon to be the subject of articles, for exam- 
ple the Copts (s.v. KIBT, AL-HAKIM, FATIMIDS) or the 
Melkites (s.v. RUM). 

This article will therefore be limited to a summary 
of the condition of the remaining groups, the Syriacs, 
divided, as is well known, into two groups: the first, 
the western or ‘‘Jacobite’’ Syriacs, suspected of 
Monophysitism, belonging to the patriarchate of 
Antioch, were particularly well represented in the 
Syrian region of the formerly Roman and subse- 
quently Byzantine empire, with extensions into the 
formerly Persian empire. As for the eastern Syriacs, 
Nestorians, owing allegiance to the Catholicos (al- 
djathalik) of Seleucia-Ctesiphon (al-Mada?in [g.0.]), 
they were particularly abundant in the former Persian 
empire, in what are now ‘Irak and Persia. They were 
also to be found in the Arabian Peninsula and, further 
afield, in Central Asia, extending as far as India, 
China and Tibet. 

Christians of Arabia and the Gulf. 

New references regarding Christianity in the Ara- 
bian Peninsula are to be added to those—still 
useful—of the NasARA article in E?’. The following list 
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is by no means exhaustive: J. Ryckmans, Le christ- 
ianisme en Arabie du sud prétslamique, in L’Onente christ- 
iano nella storia, Acad. Lincei, quaderno no. 62 (Rome 
1964), 413-53; C. Hechaime, Louis Chetkho et son livre 
“Le christianisme dans la littérature chrétienne en Arabie 
avant l’Islam’’, in Recherches, Institut de lettres orien- 
tales de Beyrouth, 2nd series, xxxviii (Beirut 1967), 
especially 54-122; J. Spencer Trimingham, Christ- 
ianity among the Arabs in pre-islamic Times, Beirut 1973 
(useful for the documentation, with reservations as to 
interpretation); Irfan Shahid, Byzantium in South 
Arabia, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxxiii (1979), 25-94, 
idem, Byzantium and the Arabs in the fourth century, 
Washington D.C. 1984; J. Beaucamp and Chr. 
Robin, Le christianisme dans la péninsule arabique d’aprés 
Uepigraphie et l’archéologie, in Travaux et Mémoires, viii 
(Paris 1981) 45-61; G. Fiaccadori, Yemen nestortano, in 
Studi in onore di Edde Bresciant, Pisa 1985, 195-212. 

Following Beaucamp and Robin, it is possible to 
identify two zones of Christianity in the peninsula in 
the period before Islam: first the south-western cor- 
ner, comprising the high territories of the Yemen, 
dominated at that time by the tribe of Himyar and 
inhabited by a population composed largely of seden- 
tary farmers, speaking a Semitic language distinct 
from Arabic, South-Arabian; and the rest of the 
peninsula, inhabited mainly by nomadic herdsmen, 
speaking Arabic and belonging to fluctuating tribal 
confederations. 

The oases of the South, Nadjran, Ma’rib and the 
Hadramawt, were familiar with Christianity, 
especially as a result of the Byzantine-Ethiopian inva- 
sion of the 6th century. In 518, they had been sub- 
jected to violent persecution [see ASHAB AL-UKHDUD, 
DHU NUWAS, NADJRAN, and the studies of Irfan 
Shahid]. As for the northern Hidjaz and the western 
shore of the Arabo-Persian Gulf, with ‘Uman and the 
island of Sukutra, these had been evangelised pro- 
gressively from the north, placed by the Sasanids 
under the control of the Arabs of Hira [see AL-HIRA, 
LAKHM], and attached to the diocese of Perside (Fars). 
They formed, from the 5th century onward, a district 
with numerous bishoprics (Mashmahidj, Dayrin, 
Mazun (‘Uman), Hadjar and Yamama, Hatta (al- 
Khatt) and Sukutra), often having separatist tenden- 
cies with regard to the Nestorian see of Mada?in (cf. 

J.M. Fiey, Dioceses syriaques orientaux du Golfe Persique, 
in Memorial Mgr G. Khouri-Sarkis, Louvain 1969, 177- 
219, repr. in Communautés syriaques en Iran et Irak, des 
origines 2 1552, Variorum Reprints, London 1979. 

It is difficult to summarise the fluctuating situation 
of the communities of the eastern coast. Numerous 
conversions to Islam came about as a result of heavy 
taxation, a half of all property according to al- 
Baladhuri and the letters of the patriarch Ish6‘yabh_ 
III (cf. Fiey, ZshoYaw le Grand, in Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica, xxxvi/2 [Paris 1970], 31-41), especially in 
Bahrayn and ‘Uman. 

References to the last known bishops of the dioceses 
mentioned above date from 676. However, there were 
still Christians in Yamama and Bahrayn between 893 
and 899, when the Karmati Abi Sa‘id seized power 
for a brief period and treated the Christians with 
benevolence. 

The see of Mashmahidj (Samahidj) still had a 
bishop in 900 (J. Beaucamp and Chr. Robin, L évéché 
de Mashmahidj dans larchipel de Bahrayn (V¢-IX® siecles), 
in Dilmun [Berlin 1983], 171-96). A Syriac text of 
1007 indicates that the ecclesiastical province of Per- 
side still had ten suffragan bishops; unfortunately, the 
sees are not named. The last Nestorian bishop of 
Sukutra is mentioned in 1283. 


In the south-west of the peninsula, San‘a and the 
Yemen were still served by a bishop between 837 and 
850 (Thomas of Marga, Livre des supérieurs, iv, ch. 20). 

The situation of the Christians of the peripheral 
Arab tribes has already been surveyed in the articles 
BAHIRA, BOSRA, GHASSAN and AL-HIRA. 

The Christians of ‘Irak in the first centurtes of Islam. 

The years immediately preceding the Islamic con- 
quest of what is today ‘Irak had seen an important 
change in the situation of the Christians. Since 486, 
the Church of the ‘‘Lands of the Persians’’ had been 
officially Nestorian. However some dissidents, later to 
reveal themselves openly as Monophysites, had sur- 
vived and had evolved an embryonic hierarchy. The 
conquest of the whole of northern ‘Irak by Heraclius, 
in 628-9, radically altered the situation. Under the 
shadow of Byzantine military might, and with a 
Byzantine governor established in Takrit, the western 
Syriacs were enabled to establish a community with a 
Grand Metropolitan (later called Maphrian) at Takrit 
itself and eight (later ten) dioceses, covering all of the 
conquered sector. Although in his own territory 
Heraclius favoured the Melkites and persecuted the 
Jacobites, in the annexed territories he pursued a dif- 
ferent policy. Here he favoured the Jacobites against 
the local Nestorian church, which had links with the 
Sasanids. The Jacobites thus enjoyed new privileges, 
while the Nestorians lost their former pre-eminence. 

The welcome given in 635 to the conquering 
Muslims by the two rival groups had the aim of gain- 
ing their support, in one case for the preservation of 
privileges recently gained, in the other, for the 
recovery of lost ascendancy. In the absence of Byzan- 
tine troops to defend the towns, bishops of both camps 
were seen welcoming the Muslims and offering them 
hospitality (cf. Fiey, in Proceedings of the Second Sym- 
posium on the History of Bilad al-Sham, Amman 1987, 
96-103). 

From the outset, as was to become a common 
occurrence, the divided Christians exchanged mutual 
accusations in their dealings with the new authorities. 
There were few reported cases of forcible conversion 
on the part of the latter, but the imposition of the 
djizya provoked numerous defections, so numerous 
that al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf, governing ‘Irak on behalf 
of the Umayyads, was obliged to forbid the Syriac 
Nabat of Kaskar-Wasit to embrace Islam, even inven- 
ting bogus hadiths to this effect (cf. Fiey, Les Nabat de 
Kaskar-Wasit dans les premiers siecles de l’Islam, in MUS], 
li [1990], 51-87). 

Further inter-Christian rivalries and the interven- 
tion of the physician Sargiina led the Muslim 
authorities to support the interloper John the Leper 
against the Nestorian patriarch Hnanisho‘ (685-700), 
which resulted in a fourteen-year vacancy at the head 
of the patriarchal see (Mari, Akhbar bafarikat al-mashrik, 
63-4; Saliba, same title, 59). On the other hand, the 
governor Khalil b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri (the ‘‘son of 
the Christian’) upheld the authority of the patriarch 
Pethion (731-40) (Mari, 66). 

For their part, the western Syriac chronicles paint 
a rather black picture of the tribulations endured by 
the peasants of Syria (perhaps not only the Christians) 
under the Umayyad caliphs, against a background of 
incessant natural disasters and wars between rival 
princes. A word which constantly recurs in the 
chronicles, always with an air of doom about it, is 
“‘census’’. For the people this meant new taxes, levied 
for the building of magnificent palaces from which 
only the princes benefited, or for the building of 
canals to irrigate their gardens. Worse still was when 
the caliph died before the completion of his project, 
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and all proved to have been in vain. The Christian 
chroniclers, unlike their Muslim colleagues, saw the 
world from the point of view of the people, and this 
was not always rosy (cf. Fiey, The Umayyads in Syriac 
sources, in Proceedings of the third Symposium on the History 
of Bilad al-Sham, Amman 1989, ii, 11-25). 

Under the ‘Abbasids. 

During the period of the ‘Abbasids, it was not 
primarily as a result of taxation that the numbers of 
Christians continued to diminish. The most impor- 
tant factor in conversion to Islam, especially among 
the educated classes, physicians or kutiab, seems to 
have been social pressure. Institutionally, the Christ- 
ian occupied a marginal position and could not be 
fully integrated into society except through conver- 
sion. This was often necessary in order to retain a post 
or to gain promotion to a higher post. 

This fact is made clear in three texts which cover 
the whole period and thus illustrate the situation in an 
unbroken sequence. These emanate from the 
Nestorian philosopher and physician Hunayn b. 
Ishak (d. 260/873), from the Muslim poet Aba SAIa? 
al-Ma‘arri (d. 449/1058) and from the Jewish philoso- 
pher and oculist Ibn Kammina (d. 683/1284) (cf. 
Fiey, Conversions des juifs et de chrétiens a l’Islam sous les 
Abbassides, dans les sources arabes et syrtaques, 17th Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Sciences, Madrid 
1990). Such self-interested conversions were treated 
with scepticism by the Muslims, by the caliph al- 
Ma’min for example, but over the course of time, 
families continued to observe the new faith adopted by 
their ancestors. 

There were, certainly, blemishes in the record, 
popular demonstrations accompanied by the pillage 
and destruction of churches, provoked by the 
announcement, true or false, of a victory of the 
Byzantines, or later of the Crusaders, of a massacre of 
Muslim prisoners, or by the preaching of a fanatic. 
The Christians, perhaps more vulnerable than the 
Muslims, were sometimes the victims of extortion on 
the part of greedy princes, but apart from the execu- 
tion of a few renegades, there were no massacres of 
any significance. 

It is a fact, however, that Christians gradually 
disappeared from whole regions of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, expecially in those where fighting between 
local principalities, out of the control of central 
authority, provoked instability. 

Any attempt at a quantitative evaluation of defec- 
tions, based on the examination of names (such as has 
been undertaken, for example, by R.W. Bulliet in 
Conversions to Islam in the mediaeval period, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1979) is unlikely to succeed, since names such 
as Ali, Hasan and Husayn were born by Christians 
as well as by Muslims (cf. Habib Zayyat, Names, 
forenames and surnames of Christians in Islam (in Arabic), 
in al-Khizana al-sharkiyya, i, Beirut 1952, 1-22). 

As regards the conversions of the common people, 
documentation is more sparse. There are, however, 
recorded cases of Muslim demonstrations of popular 
piety which resulted in large-scale collective conver- 
sions. The funeral of Ibn Hanbal in Baghdad, in 
211/855, is supposed to have induced the conversion 
of 20,000 Christians, Jews and Zoroastrians. 

As for the survival of the dioceses, there seems to be 
no point in distinguishing (as was done by J. Spencer 
Trimingham, op. cit.) between ‘‘Arab’’ dioceses and 
‘*Aramaean-Arab’’ dioceses; the former, having no 
roots in Arab consciousness, would have disappeared 
more quickly. Among the ‘‘Arab’’ dioceses, Sindjar 
and the western Syriac Beth ‘Arabaye (of which the 
last see was the Dayr al-Mufallak near Balad, to the 


west of Mawsil), and which comprised the Tu‘ayé, 
‘Akulayé and Tanikhayé nomads, is attested until the 
8th/14th century, Karma and the diocese of the mid- 
dle Tigris until the 6th/12th century, and _ its 
neighbour Bahrin and the Djazira until about the 
3rd/9th century. As for the originally Taghlibi 
dioceses, that of the south, ‘‘¢Ana and the tribes’’ was 
to last until the 4th/10th century, that of the north, 
Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar, until 1915; Takrit remained the 
see of the western Syriac ‘‘Maphrian’’ until 551/1156. 
The Nestorian diocese of Balad is attested until the 
7th/13th century. 

The fact that Christians survived until these various 
dates does not mean that they felt at ease with their 
status as dhimmis. It may well be supposed that they 
dreamed of reversing the situation, throwing off their 
subjugation and taking power in their turn. 

From this point of view, the impact of the Crusades 
[g.v.] cannot be ignored. It is true that the Crusaders 
did not penetrate as far as Mawsil and Baghdad, but, 
just as in former times the Christian envoy of the 
Sasanids felt his heart melt when he experienced the 
noise of the ten thousand semantrons (wooden boards) 
of the Byzantine camp, so the Syriac Christians may 
well have dreamed of a terrestrial kingdom, finally 
established with the help of strangers from foreign 
lands overseas, a kingdom such as would enable them 
to mention the names of ‘‘Christian kings’’ in the dip- 
tychs even though they had not felt the same emo- 
tional attachment towards the Byzantines, who con- 
sidered them heretics. 

Even if it is possible to refute the accusations of Ibn 
Nakkash and Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya of active col- 
lusion of the Christians with the Crusader enemy, 
except in the territories conquered by the latter, it 
cannot be denied that the Christians of Baghdad con- 
sidered as ‘‘martyrs’’ the Frankish prisoners executed 
there between 1149 and 1195/544-91, and buried in 
the church of Sak al-Thalatha. 

When, in 557/1162, Georgian Crusaders came to 
Mawsil for an exchange of prisoners and paraded in 
the streets of the town on horseback (a forbidden act 
for Christians), with crosses (also forbidden) displayed 
on the tips of their lances, a naive Jacobite sculptor 
was inspired to depict the patron of his monastery (a 
saint of the 4th century) in Crusader costume, striking 
down the demon, i.e. ‘‘the other’’, Islam. This small 
picture (reproduced in J. Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, 11, 
Beirut 1965, before p. 593) says more than any 
number of texts about the mentality of the time. Al- 
Mutawakkil had only recently commanded the 
Christians to place wooden images of the Devil on the 
doors of their homes, and here the situation was total- 
ly reversed, if only in a dream. 

The hopes which the Syriacs had pinned on the 
Crusaders were dashed when, in 583/1187, Salah al- 
Din recaptured Jerusalem. This loss was felt by the 
Christians, Nestorian as well a Jacobite, as a cause for 
national lamentation, as the colophons of manuscripts 
testify. But their sensibilities were wounded most of 
all when, in 1189, after Salah al-Din had sent to 
Baghdad the official, great cross carried in battle cap- 
tured from the Crusaders, this cross was buried in the 
threshold of the gate known as Bab al-Niubi al-Sharif, 
so that passers-by could trample it underfoot and spit 
on it. Did whoever was responsible for devising this 
humiliation evidently remember that the very name of 
this gate came from the ceremonial entry, in 836, of 
George, son of the King of Nubia, with bishops and a 
veritable retinue of horsemen, bearing crosses of gold? 

The gulf between Christians and Muslims was now 
firmly fixed. It became even deeper when the Christ- 
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ian dream was shattered once more by the capture of 
Saint Louis, in 1250. The Christians of Ba‘labakk, for 
example, ‘‘veiled and covered the faces of their 
idols’’, their icons in other words, as a sign of mourn- 
ing. The Muslim authorities permitted the Jews to 
take revenge on them (cf. Fiey, Chrétiens syriaques sous 
les Abbasides, CSCO, vol. ccccix, Subsidia t. 52, Lou- 
vain 1980, Arabic tr. Husni Zayna, Ahwal al-Nasara fr 
khilafat Bani ’l-‘Abbas, Beirut 1990). 

Syriac Christians under the Mongols. 

However, other hopes for the Christians were 
appearing on the horizon. After 1221 a Syriac 
chronicler noted: ‘‘Advance from the north of pagan 
Turks. Complete and humiliating defeat of Djalal al- 
Din, the great king of the Turks (of Kh’arazm), by 
Turks who are called in the Turkish language Tatars, 
and in Syriac the Huns’’. 

After 1232 the same author (an unnamed citizen of 
Edessa) noted with interest that these barbarians 
“were determined to annihilate Turks rather than 
Christians, Muslims rather than Jews’’. This was 
because numerous Mongol tribes, Uighurs, Naimans 
and Keraits, were in fact Christians. 

Initial contacts with the vanguard of the invading 
hordes were somewhat painful. There were some 
deplorable massacres among Christians and monks, 
but in the course of time new developments became 
increasingly favourable to the Christians. In 1244 
Haythum, king of Armenia, made an alliance with the 
Mongols. The prince of Mawsil, Badr al-Din Lulu? 
(q.v.], failing to gain support from the frivolous caliph 
al-Musta‘sim, capitulated in his turn. 

At the same time western envoys, Franciscans and 
Dominicans, had begun to make contacts with the 
Mongol princes. Initially these contacts consisted, on 
the Mongol side, of ultimata demanding universal 
submission to the ‘‘Master of the World’’, and on the 
Christian side of exhortations to accept baptism, but 
relations were established and Eastern Christians par- 
ticipated in diplomatic legations dealing with Europe. 

When the fl-Khan Hulagd [9.v.] was approaching 
Baghdad, the caliph himself included the Nestorian 
Catholicos in the delegation sent to meet him. But he 
was too late. The delegation was not received and, in 
656/1258, Baghdad was taken and sacked. 

Although Arab chronicles exaggerated the atrocities 
and the scale of destruction, there were nevertheless 
some 90,000 deaths. The Christians (and those 
Muslims who were able to take refuge with them) 
were systematically spared, on the insistence of the all- 
powerful Nestorian wife of Il-Khan, Dokuz Khatin. 
The caliphal palace known as Dar al-Duwaydar, as 
well as the Dar al-Falak and a women’s ribat, were 
given to the Catholicos, who established a church 
there and struck semantrons, which the Muslims con- 
sidered an impertinence. The euphoric mood 
engendered among the Christians by this new situa- 
tion is accurately reflected by an illustration in a 
Jacobite gospel of 1260, representing the ‘‘new Con- 
stantine’’ and the ‘‘new Helena’’, responsible for the 
“‘triumph’”’ of the Cross, bearing the features of 
Hulagi and Dokuz Khatin (Jules Leroy, Les 
manuscrits syriaques a peintures, ii, Geuthner 1964, 99, 
upper right corner). 

Christian governors were installed in numerous 
towns, Mawsil, Irbil, Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar, etc. 

Only a few days after the completion of the 
illustrated manuscript which has just been cited (cf. 
Fiey, in Le Muséon, Ixxxviii/1-2 [1974], 64-99), a first 
warning was delivered to the Christians that the reign 
of the Mongols could not last, this being their defeat 
at ‘Ayn Djalut [q.v.]. It was to take a further twenty 


years and the battle of Hims in 680/1281 for the tide 
of invasion to be definitively stemmed in Syria, but 
the Christians were so intoxicated by the prospect of 
enjoying real power, at last, that they failed to act with 
circumspection, especially in their dealings with 
Muslims. They were to pay dearly for having 
overstepped the ‘‘threshold of tolerance’. The 
majority of Christian governors were to be 
assassinated. (For an analysis of the situation of 
Christians in Damascus during the brief Mongol 
occupation of the city in 658/1260 and during the 
7th/13th century in general, see L. Pouzet, Damas au 
VIFIXIIF’ siecle, vie et structures religieuses dans une 
métropole islamique, Coll. Recherches, 15 A, Beirut 
1988, 306-34, 450-9.) 

Among those belonging to this ‘‘golden age’’ of the 
Syriacs under the Mongols was Bar Hebraeus [see 1BN 
AL-“1BRI], the Jacobite Maphrian who, among other 
scientific activities, collaborated with Nasir al-Din al- 
Tusi and numerous scholars, including a Chinese, in 
constructing the magnificent observatory of Hilagu at 
Maragha. He died in 685/1286. 

After an initial alarm under Ahmad Tegiider (see 
Fiey, Pourquoi la tentative de rapprochement Mongols- 
Mamelouks échoua-t-elle sous Tegiider-Ahmad et Kalawiin?, 
in Annales d’histotre et d’archéologie, Faculty of Letters, 
Université St. Joseph, Beirut, iii [1984], 1-33), the 
Islamisation of the Mongols, begun by the common 
people and continued by the amirs, gained the upper 
hand in 694/1295. Despite the occupation of the 
catholical see by an Ongitt Turk from China, 
Yahwiaha III (1281-1317), the Christians once again 
fell into disfavour (cf. Fiey, Le grand catholicos turco- 
mongol Yahwalaha III, in Proche Orient Chrétien, xxxviii 
[1988] 209-28). The reaction of the Muslims against 
the Christians was often violent, in response to what 
the Muslims saw as provocations. Thus at Irbil [g. v. ] 
in 708/1309, almost the entire Christian population of 
the town was massacred. Yahwalaha himself barely 
escaped death. 

The Il-Khanid period in Persia ended in anarchy 
during the reign of Abia Sa‘id (716-36/1316-35). 
During the 8th/14th century, the Black Death 
decimated the Middle East. At the end of the century, 
came the ravages of Timur; much of Christendom 
perished at this time. (Cf. C. Lemercier-Quelquejay, 
La paix mongole, xiii, 1970; Fiey, Chrétiens syrtaques sous 
les Mongols, CSCO, vol. ccclxii, subsidia t. 44, Lou- 
vain 1975.) 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
a (J.M. Frey) 

AL-NASAWI, SuHiHAB AL-DIN MuHaAmmap b. 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Khurandizi al- 
Zaydari (d. 647/1249-50), secretary and 
biographer of the Kh’arazm-Shah Djalal al-Din 
[g.v.] Mingirni (for this name, usually rendered as 
Mangubirti, see Jackson, in Iran, xxviii [1990], 51, n. 
1). He was born in Khurandiz, a fortress near the 
town of Zaydar and among the dependencies of Nasa 
in Khurdasan (Yakit, ii, 415); according to al-Nasawi, 
his family was believed to have held the place from the 
establishment of Islam in the region (Sira, ed. 
Houdas, 53). When Nasa became the first town in 
Khurasan to fall to the Mongols, al- Nasawi bought off 
the invaders with gifts including 10,000 cubits (dhira‘) 
of cloth, so that Khurandiz was spared. For his aid to 
a Kharazmian official on this occasion he obtained a 
large ikta© from Uzlagh-Shah, son and _heir- 
presumptive of the Kh’arazm-Shah Muhammad 
(bid. , 57-9); though in the circumstances it is unlikely 
that he ever enjoyed the grant. Al-Nasawi entered the 
service of the new ruler of Nasa, Ikhtiyar al-Din Zangi 
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b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Hamza, who at the time 
of the Mongol invasion had recovered his patrimony 
following a period of internment in Kh’arazm (zbid., 
50, 99). As Zangi’s representative on the staff of Inané 
Khan, a fugitive Kh’arazmian amir, he was present 
at the victory near Nasa over a Mongol detachment 
and also at Inant Khan’s defeat by the Mongols in the 
plain between Djurdjan and Astarabad in 619/1222-3, 
after which al-Nasawi returned to Khurandiz (iid. , 
65-9). He then became na@’tb to Nusrat al-Din Hamza 
b. Muhammad b. Hamza b. ‘Umar, Zangi’s suc- 
cessor at Nasa (ibid., 104). In the dispute among the 
Kh’arazm-Shah’s sons following his death, Nusrat 
al-Din favoured Djalal al-Din and declined to read the 
khutba for Ghiyath al-Din, who therefore launched 
against him an army under Inant Khan’s son Doluk 
(Taluk). Al-Nasawi, sent to appease Ghiyath al-Din, 
learned en route that most of the prince’s com- 
manders had deserted to Djalal al-Din; he thereupon 
joined the latter’s forces. The money destined for 
Ghiyath al-Din was instead presented to Djalal al- 
Din’s wazir Sharaf al-Mulk, who ordered Doluk to 
raise the siege. But within a few days news came that 
Nasa had fallen and that Nusrat al-Din had been 
killed. Al-Nasawi’s dependants were massacred and 
his property pillaged, despite his services to Doluk’s 
father (ibid. , 106-9). 

From this point al-Nasawi’s fortunes were closely 
intertwined with those of Djalal al-Din, who in 
622/1225 made him katib al insha? after the fall of 
Maragha (ibid. , 110). Al-Nasawi came to acquire con- 
siderable standing at the Kh’arazm-Shah’s court. 
Having superseded Diya? al-Mulk ‘Ala al-Din 
Muhammad b. Mawdid as wazir of Nasa, he faced a 
conspiracy by Diya? al-Mulk and his ally Sharaf al- 
Mulk, but Djalal al-Din upheld al-Nasawi, and Diya 
al-Mulk died soon afterwards (ibid., 149-50). In 
627/1230 al-Nasawi was sent on an embassy to 
Alamit [@. v. ] to demand that the Assassin leader ‘Ala? 
al-Din Muhammad read the khutba in the Kh’arazm- 
Shah’s name; ‘A1a? al-Din was allegedly impressed by 
his boldness. After rejoining his master at Tabriz, he 
fled with him into Magh4n on the news that Mongol 
forces had arrived in pursuit. Al-Nasawi was 
employed in unsuccessful missions to woo the 
rebellious city of Gandja and to persuade al-Muzaffar 
Ghazi, the Ayyubid ruler of Mayy4afarikin, to furnish 
Djalal al-Din with reinforcements against the 
Mongols. During the Kh’arazm-Shah’s final battle 
with the Mongols in 628/1231, al-Nasawi escaped to 
Amid, where he was incarcerated for two months by 
its Artukid [g.v.] prince, and thence went to Irbil and 
Mardin before returning by way of Adharbaydjan to 
Mayyafarikin; it was here that he learned of Djalal al- 
Din’s death at the hands of a Kurdish bandit. After 
staying some years at Mayyafarikin, he joined the 
Kh’drazmian general Berke Khan in northern ‘Irak, 
serving as his wazir until Berke Khan’s death in battle 
with the Egyptians in 644/1246. He spent his last few 
years at Aleppo (Halab), where he died in 647/1249- 
50. Al-Nasawi is to be distinguished from another of 
Djalal al-Din’s chancellery officials, Nur al-Din 
Munshi, with whom he has in the past been iden- 
tified. 

Al-Nasawi wrote two works: Nafthat al-masdur, writ- 
ten in 632/1234-5, an account in Persian of his 
tribulations prior to his arrival at Mayyafarikin; and 
Sirat al-sultan Djalal al-Din Mingirni, a history of the 
Kh’a4razm-Shah, which dates from 639/1241-2, in 
Arabic. The latter work is cited by a number of 
authorities from the middle of the 7th/13th century 
onwards, beginning with Abt Shama (al-Dhayl ‘ala al- 


rawdatayn, ed. M.Z. al-Kawthari, Taradjim ridjal al- 
karnayn al-sadis wa ‘l-sabi‘, Cairo 1347/1966, 101). 
There exists also a Persian translation dating from the 
late 7th/13th century (but according to Minuwi, no 
earlier than 660/1261-2); this important version 
unfortunately omits some material, particularly of an 
autobiographical nature. 

Bibliography: Strat al-sultan Dyalal al-Din, ed. O. 
Houdas, Histoire du sultan Dyelal ed-Din Mankobirti, 
Paris 1891, tr. Paris 1895; for some corrections, see 
J.-A. Boyle, Minorsky’s marginal commentary on 
Houdas’s translation of Nasavi’s Life of Sultan Jalal al- 
Din Khwérazm-Shéh, in Yadname-ye Irani-ye Minorsky, 
Tehran 1969, 30-6; Sirat-i Dyjalal al-Din, ed. 
Mudjtaba Minuwi, Tehran 1344 Sh./1965 (2nd ed. 
1365 Sh./1986), introd.; Nafthat al-masdiir, ed. Amir 
Hasan Yazdigirdi, Tehran 1343 Sh./1965; 
Brockelmann, I?, 389, and S I, 552; Storey, ii, 
1088-90; Storey-Bregel, ii, 755-8; H.L. Gottschalk, 
Al-maltk al-Kamil von Egypten und seine Zeit, 
Wiesbaden 1958, 13-14. (P. Jackson) 
NASB (a.) ‘‘setting up, raising’, a technical 

term of Arabic grammar denoting the vowel /a/ 
which affects the final consonant of words (nouns and 
verbs) which are inflected (mu‘rab). The term does not 
indicate a function, but the position of the tongue 
raised (mansub) in the middle of the palate in order to 
pronounce the vowel /a/. European grammarians see 
in this vowel the mark of the accusative case in nouns 
and that of the subjunctive in verbs. For the Arab 
grammarians, the /a/ vowel affects the nouns which 
the speaker mentions in order to increase the concern 
(faida) of the speaker, after a complete (tamm) speech 
utterance (kalam) or a complete noun. 

Nouns which are ‘‘raised up’’ by the vowel /a/ after 
a complete speech utterance are of two kinds. (1) The 
noun on which an action is exerted (maf‘al), that 
which specifies time or place, i.e. is identical with the 
zarf (maf‘ul fihi), that which is the cause for the action 
(mafsul lahu), and that which accompanies it in its 
operation (maf‘al ma‘ahu); that which exercises rection 
(‘amil) is a verb for which its agent (fa“i/) is sufficient 
(tstaghna). (2) The assimilated noun (mushabbah) in the 
name of what is acted upon. This noun can be the 
same as the agent noun, for which it is a state (hal) or 
a specification (¢amyiz). That which exercises rection 
may be a true verb, or a word which has the form of 
a verb, which can vary and behave like a verb, but 
which is not a true verb (kana and its sisters), or a fixed 
and invariable particle (inna and its likes). However, 
this noun may also be something other than the agent 
and be a part of it, sc. the excepted noun (mustathna); 
the regent is a verb appropriate for its agent. 

As for nouns ‘‘raised up’’ after a complete noun, 
these are of two kinds. (1) The noun which specifies 
(mayyaza) a noun of lineal measure (mzkdar), of surface 
area (misaha), of volume (kayl) or of weight (wazn), 
annexed (mudaf) to another noun. (2) The noun which 
specifies a noun of number (‘adad) to which a nun is 
suffixed (like the tens) or which is built up (duntya) 
with another number (like the units with the tens). In 
both cases, the regent is the noun made complete by 
annexation, a suffix or a construction, which prevents 
the noun specified being itself annexed. 

In the verb, only the imperfective aspect can be 
“‘raised up’’, because it is analogous (mudari‘) to the 
agent noun. The Arab grammarians considered that 
the vowel /a/ which affects the imperfective is deter- 
mined by two kinds of particles. (1) The particles an 
“that’’ (after a wish, hope, etc.), kay ‘‘in order that’’, 
idhan ‘‘then’’ (if this particle introduces a reply 
(dawab) and if the verb which follows it refers to the 
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future) and Jan as the negation of an action in the 
future. These four particles determine the vowel /a/ by 
themselves (b:-anfusiha). (2) The particles fatta ‘until, 
in order that’’, /:- ‘‘so that’’, aw ‘‘unless’’, wa- ‘‘with 
the fact that’’ and fa- ‘‘with the result that’’ (only after 
an order, prohibition, negation, question, wish or 
offer). These five particles do not determine the vowel 
/a/l by themselves, but by the implicit (mudmara) and 
‘‘supposed’’ (mukaddara) particle an, which can only 
be made explicit (muzhara) by use after the particles z- 
and wa-. 

Bibliography: G. Troupeau, Lexique-index du 
Kitab de Sibawayhi, 202-3; Mubarrad, K. al- 
Muktadab, ed. ‘Udayma, ii, 6-43, iv, 166-72, 299- 
318; Ibn al-Sarradj, K. al-Usul, ed. Fatli, i, 158-60, 
ii, 147-56; Ibn Ya‘ish, Sharh al-Mufassal, ed. Cairo, 
i, 109-31, ii, 2-117, vii, 15-40. (G. TRoupEav) 
NASDJ [see BisAT in Suppl., HARIR, KUTN, LIBAS, 

sur}. 

Ney: Mirza ‘Asp ac-Wanuas of Isfahan, 
one of the best Persian poets and stylists of the 
period of the early Kadjars. He was a physician in 
Shiraz and kalantar [q.v.] and governor in his native 
city, devoting his leisure hours to poetry in which he 
displayed a great facility. He wrote verse in Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish and was further celebrated for 
his great skill in shikasta. Rumours of his poetical gifts 
induced the Kadjar Fath ‘Ali Shah (1797-1834) to in- 
vite him to Tehran as court poet. There Nashat soon 
rose to great honour and in 1809 was appointed Mun- 
shi al-Mamilik (secretary of state [see MUNSHT]) with 
the title of Mu‘tamad al-Dawla. In this capacity he 
carried through several important negotiations for the 
Shah, such as the restoration of peace among the 
nomad tribes of Khurasan in 1812 and 1818. Besides 
his own poems, he wrote an introduction to Saba’s 
famous Shahanshah-nama and drew up a whole series of 
important diplomatic documents. Specially celebrated 
is the letter written by him to George III of England 
in which he expressed regret at the interruption of the 
friendly relations between England and Persia. He 
died in 1244/1828-9. He collected his poems into a 
book subsequently published in Tehran in 1266/1850 
under the title Gandjina-yi nashat (the ‘‘Treasury of 
Joy’’). Nashat’s ghazals are all imitations of those of 
his great predecessors, particularly Hafiz, but are dis- 
tinguished by elegance and simplicity, smooth rhythm 
and considerable depth of feeling. 

Bibliography: H. Ethé, in G I Ph., ii, 313-14; 
E.G. Browne, LHP, iv, 225, 307, 311; E. Berthels, 
History of Persian literature {in Russian], Leningrad 
1928, 81-2; J. Rypka et ali, History of Iranian 
literature, Dordrecht 1968, 327-8; the text and 
English tr., with commentary, of 100 ghazals (for 
some reason only nos. 76-175) has been published 
by Kh. Sh. Dastur, Diwwan-i Nasha}, Bombay 1916. 

= (E. BERTHELS) 

NASHAWA, name given by the geographers 
writing in Arabic to the city of Nakhdiwan [g.v. ]. 

AL-NASHP at-AKBAR, Asu ’t-‘AsBAs ‘ABD 
ALLAH b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Malik al- 
Anbari, called (Ibn) Shirshir, poet and Mu‘tazili 
theologian who died in 293/906. 

All we know about his life refers to the period when 
he lived in Baghdad, obviously as a state official 
(katib); when he left ‘Irak before 280/893, possibly in 
connection with the downfall of the vizier Ibn Bulbul 
in 279/892, in order to go to Egypt, he disappears 
from our sources. He was a man of vast culture, but 
he used his knowledge mainly for criticism and there- 
fore did not always win friends. He attacked the philo- 
sopher al-Kindi [q.v.] as well as the logicians and the 


adherents of Greek medicine; he also found fault with 
usul al-nahw and the metrical system of al-Khalil. Al- 
Marzubani saw in this an immature quest for 
originality, but others who had a chance of looking at 
Nashi’’s books admired him for his independent 
judgement. Even as a Mut*tazili theologian he 
remained an outsider. He did not have much in com- 
mon with his contemporary al-Djubba’I [¢.v.], who 
was going to shape the outlook of the Basran school 
and much of later Mu‘tazili scholasticism. He rather 
shared the ideas of the ‘‘Murdjiite’’ wing which was 
represented during his time by Abu ’l-Husayn 
Muhammad b. Muslim al-Salihtr. He therefore 
believed that even mortal sinners will not be eternally 
punished in Hell as long as they are Muslims, and 
defined belief as a mere act of consent, without works. 
He stressed the singularity of God in a way unheard 
of in the Mu‘tazila up to that time, by denying even 
nominal similarity with creation: God is the absolute 
Other in contrast to whom man cannot be said to 
possess positive attributes (like knowing, acting etc.) 
unless in a metaphorical way. The only exception he 
made was with respect to the Prophet: when Muham- 
mad brought forth the revelation he spoke the truth in 
a veritative, not only in a metaphorical way. More- 
over, the metaphorical character of human action did 
not entail determinism; man has a free will because he 
possesses a soul which grants him free disposition of 
his body. 

None of Nashi?’s books has been preserved in its 
entirety. But there are excerpts from a doxographical 
work which seems to have born the title al-Kitab al- 
Awsat (fi ’l-makalat). We also possess a few fragments 
of his K. Nakd al-shi‘r. The K. Usil al-nihal attributed 
to him of which the first chapter (on imdma) is pre- 
served is spurious; the book may have been composed 
by Dja‘far b. Harb. Nashi?’s poetry has recently been 
collected by Hilal al-Nadji, in al-Mawrid, xi/1 (1982), 
89 ff.; no. 2, 61 ff.; no. 3, 43 ff.; no. 4, 27 ff., and xii 
(1983), no. 1, 57 ff. 

Bibliography: J. van Ess, Frithe mu‘tazilitische 
Harestographie, Beirut 1971; W. Madelung, Frithe 
mu“tazilitische Harestographie: das Kitab al-Usil des 
Gafar b. Harb ?, in Isl. , lvii (1980), 220 ff.; Sezgin, 
GAS, ii, 564 ff., ix, 301; Y.H. Bakkar, Kasidat al- 
Nasht? al-akbar fi madh al-nabi wa-nasabihi, in Mad). 
Kull. al-Lugha, iii-iv (1979), 76 ff.; M. Zaghlal 
Sallam, Abu ‘l-‘Abbds al-Nashi? al-akbar wa-kitabuhi fi 
‘l-shiy, in Madj Kull. Adab, al-Riyad, v (1977-8), 
173 ff. _ (J. van Ess) 
NASHID (a., pl. anashid, nasha*id, anshad), a piece 

of oratory, achant, ahymn anda form of vocal 
music. The root n-sh-d signifies to search for (a lost 
object), to ask for it, plead for it; and in its form IV 
anshada means to recite poetry. ‘‘The original sense of 
inshad’’, according to the TA, ‘“‘is the raising of the 
voice (nishda), whence derives inshad al-shi‘r, a pro- 
tracted poetical recitation delivered in a loud voice.”’ 
The term nashid, itself considered as referring to the 
raising of the voice, probably took on its musical con- 
notation at the time when the melodious recitation of 
poetry in public became fashionable. The term as it 
appears in literature relating to music, from the 
3rd/9th century onward, denotes, “in addition to its 
general sense of singing, various forms associated with 
scholarly music. This type of nashid is always placed at 
the head of a vocal composition, or at the start of a 
musical performance in the guise of a prelude leading 
to the main theme, borrowing from it the fragment of 
text which is essential to its development; the sources 
assign different lengths to it. 

To demonstrate the artistic brilliance of the great 
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musician Ishak al-Mawsili, the author of the K. al- 
Aghdni (v, 128) relates: ‘‘He began the song with a 
nashid followed by a basit; he employed in it the techni- 
que of octaviation, he included a refrain ... and all this 
in the singing of only four words.’’ This testimony 
reveals that the nashid developing on one or two words 
constituted a type of vocal improvisation followed by 
the basit, a musical form of metrical character follow- 
ing the specifications of al-Farabi and of other later 
authors. The sequence nashid, basit, etc., appears in an 
extensive form of composition introduced into Spain 
by Ziryab. ‘‘It was established in al-Andalus that the 


one beginning a musical performance would intone . 


the nashid at the outset of his song irrespective of the 
rhythm; he would then bring in the dasif and conclude 
with muharrikat and anzadj (rapid singing with light 
rhythms) following the rules laid down by Ziryab’’ 
(al-Makkari, Analectes, ii, 88). Al-Hasan al-Katib 
(5th/1 1th century) relates that al-Kindi, Ibn al-Tayyib 
(al-Sarakhst) and certain others declare that the nashid 
consists of singing at the beginning of a poem, or at 
the beginning of a speech which is not in verse, a 
number of words in an unspecified tempo, and that 
the istih/al consists of declaiming, at the beginning of 
a song, a single word in a free rhythm (A. Shiloah, La 
perfection des connaissances musicales, 128-9). Al-Farabi, 
in his Kitab al-Musiki al-kabir, provides a lucid defini- 
tion of the nashid and of the istihlal. Speaking of dif- 
ferent methods of commencing a song, the author 
lists: simple vocalisations, octaviation (a highly- 
regarded technique of interpretation) and preludes 
based on the text of the song, adding that ‘‘The Arabs 
give ... the name of isthlal, when the words which are 
adapted to it constitute a small part of the logos, or 
indeed a larger position which is still inferior to a 
medium part. This will be the nashid if this portion is 
a medium part of the logos or a more extensive por- 
tion’’ (R. d’Erlanger, La musique Arabe, ii, 85). For the 
9th/15th century author Fath Allah al-Mu°’min al- 
Shirwani, the nashid or nashid al-‘Arab is composed of 
two verses on free notes, then two others on timed 
notes. The basi is, according to him, an isolated frag- 
ment sung on a heavy rhythm (of. cit., iv, 233; see 
also A. Shiloah, The theory of music in Arabic writings, 
Munich 1979, 331-3). 

In the contemporary period, the term nashid (and 
also unghida) is employed as the equivalent of 
“hymn’’; thus nashid watant or kawmi denotes a 
national anthem, al-nashid al-umami, the Interna- 
tionale. It seems that this sense of nashid derives from 
the type of popular usage described in the Muhit al- 
muhij, where it is stated that ‘‘the people use nashid in 
the sense of madh (praise, e.g. hymn)”’ and also from 
the translations of Biblical canticles, such as nashid 
Deborah or nashid al-anshad for the Song of Songs. The 
term is also employed in specific cases to denote for 
example official songs, the songs of children, the songs 
of Boy Scouts and even the serenade (nashid layli). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(A. SHILoaH) 

NASHIT, a singer of Persian origin, acquired as 
a slave by ‘Abd Allah b. Dja‘far b. Abi Talib [¢.2.], 
and who flourished in the second half of the 1st cen- 
tury A.H. in Medina. His Persian style of singing was 
a great success there, compelling other singers to 
imitate it, but Nashit himself had to learn the Arab 
style and songs in order to enlarge his repertoire. He 
was one of the teachers of the kayna [q.v.] ‘Azza al- 
Mayla? and of the renowned singer Ma‘bad b. Wahb 

.v.]. 
ie ne Aghani', iv, 61, 63, vii, 188, xvi, 

13; H.G. Farmer, A history of Arabian music to the 

XTTth century, London 1929, 48-9, 54-5. (Ep.) 


NASHWAN b. SA‘ID 3. NasHWAN AL-Himyari 
AL-YAMANT, an Arab philologist, d. 2573/1178. 

The reports on this individual and his career are ex- 
ceedingly scanty. In Yakdt’s Jrsh@d and in Suyiti’s 
Bughya he is described in laudatory terms in the usual 
phrases as a great scholar, authority on fikh, philology 
and nahw; he was also distinguished as a historian and 
poet and was equally versed ‘‘in the other branches of 
adab’’. He compiled a dictionary entitled Shams 
al-‘uliim wa-dawa? kalam al-‘Arab min al-kulim in eight 
(according to others eighteen) volumes which his son 
later revised and condensed into two volumes; he also 
wrote a treatise on rhyme, Kitab al-Kawafi, and a book 
of a religious and philosophical nature, Kitab al-Hur 
al-in wa-tanbih al-sami‘in. We know neither the year 
nor the place of his birth, nor with whom he studied 
nor in what places he lived. Only one story of his life 
has survived and that sounds improbable. Yakut says 
he was a great chief who besieged cities and fortresses 
and ruled over a hill-tribe in the Sabr range. Al- 
Suydti takes this story from Yakiit. According to al- 
Suyiti, he was a follower of the Mu‘tazila. He is said 
to have died on 24 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 573/13 June 1178. 
The importance of Nashwan lies in the fact that he 
was particularly well-acquainted with the South- 
Arabian tradition. He took up from his predecessor 
al-Hamdani [q.v.], the task of rescuing from oblivion 
the legends of the South Arabian kingdoms. He uses 
these as the basis of his work and gives long quotations 
from the writings of his predecessor. His famous so- 
called Himyarite Kasida, al-Kastda al-Himyariyya, is 
based on such traditions of the Himyarite rulers; it 
celebrates their deeds and the splendour of their an- 
cient kingdom. In the commentary on this poem the 
annotator gives very full notes, in which he narrates 
legends of South Arabian princes and their history. 
Von Kremer supposed, relying on internal evidence, 
that the author of the Kasida and the commentator are 
the same person, i.e. that Nashwan himself wrote the 
commentary on his Kasida. At any rate, the commen- 
tator, whose name is not given, must have been very 
well acquainted with Himyarite tradition. In the 
already-mentioned dictionary Shams al-‘ultim, Nash- 
wan again uses his knowledge of South Arabian 
history. Whether all the facts given by him are 
historical cannot be discussed here; many of them are 
certainly based on tradition, since Nashwan himself, 
as his nisba shows, was of South Arabian blood. 

In recent times, renewed interest in Nashwan and 
the other ‘‘authorities’’ on pre-Islamic South Arabian 
history has led Arab, especially Yemeni, scholars to 
make fresh studies on him and to bring out new edi- 
tions of some of his works. However, the negative 
consensus on their historical value remains (see, 
though in a different context, A. Rippin, in JSA/, xiii, 
162 n. 21). Yet his works played a part in the struggle 
of the tribes of South Arabian origin against the 
northern Arabs for predominance in the Muslim 
world. 

Bibliography: Die auf Stidarabien beziighchen 
Angaben Naiwans im Sams al-‘uliim, ed. ‘Azimuddin 
Ahmad, in GMS,  Leyden-London 1916; 
Brockelmann, I*, 364, $ I, 527-8; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
ii, 68; Die Himyarische Kaside, ed. A. von Kremer, 
Leipzig 1879; idem, Die stidarabische Sage, 45; D.H. 
Miller, in SBWA, Ixxxvi (1877), 171; idem, in 
ZDMG, xxix, 620-8; R.A. Nicholson, A literary 
history of the Arabs, London 1907, 18-19; Néldeke, in 
GGA (1866), no. 20; W.F. Prideaux, The lay of the 
Himyarites, Lahore 1879; Suyati, Bughyat al-wu Gt, 
Cairo 1326, 403; Yakut, Irshad, vii, 206; Ayman 
Fuad Sayyid, Masddir ta°rikh al-Yaman fi ’l-‘asr al- 
Islami, Cairo 1974; ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al- 
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Hibshi, Masddtr al-fikr al-‘Arabi al-Islami ft ’l- Yaman, 

San‘a? ca. 1980; Nashwan, Mulak Himyar wa-akyal 

al-Yaman, ed. ‘Ali b. Isma‘il al-Mu?ayyad and 

Isma‘il b. Ahmad al-Djarafi, n.p. 1396. See further 
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(Itse LicHTENSTADTER) 

NASP (a.), intercalary month, intercalation, 
or person (pl. nasa’a) charged with the duty of 
deciding on intercalation. The word occurs in 
Kur’an, IX, 37, and in Muhammad’s sermon at the 
Farewell Pilgrimage (Ibn Hisham, 968; see HADJDJ). 
Nasiyy, nasy and nas? are variants and the word is con- 
nected with nasa’a to ‘‘postpone’’ or ‘‘add’’ or with 
nastya to ‘‘forget’’. In any case, it is given in Islamic 
tradition a meaning which brings it into connection 
with the method of reckoning time among the pagan 
Arabs. The Kur?anic verse describes nasi? as ‘‘a fur- 
ther expression of unbelief”’ and it is therefore forbid- 
den to the believers. 

The context of the above-mentioned passages, 
where sometimes the number of months in the year is 
put at twelve and sometimes the number of ‘‘holy’’ 
months at four, allows us to connect nasi? with the 
calendar. Kur?anic exegesis as a rule connects nasi? 
with the ‘‘holy’’ months and explains it sometimes, it 
is true, as the postponement of the Pilgrimage from 
the month fixed by God for it, but sometimes, and 
preferably, as ‘‘transference of the sanctity of one holy 
month to another, in itself not holy’’. The expositors 
are also able to give the reasons for such a postpone- 
ment in full detail. As a rule, however, these are pure 
inventions in which suggestions and _ perhaps 
memories of old traditions are freely expanded. A col- 
lection of such expositions in the form of regular 
hadiths is given in al-Tabari, Tafsir, 2nd ed., x, 91-3. 

The critical examination of these explanations 
reveals, however, traces of an older conception not 
quite unknown to Tradition, even in the form in 
which we have it, according to which nasi? denotes 
neither the intercalation of an intercalary month nor 
the month itself. This interpretation of the word is the 
only one really acceptable in the circumstances. The 
association of the pre-Islamic pilgrimage with annual 
markets made it necessary to fix the Aadjd) in a suitable 
season of the year. For that purpose, a prolongation 
of the lunar year in some way was necessary, and 
nothing contradicts that older tradition according to 
which it was obtained by the intercalation of an inter- 
calary month. The lunar month was the only unit of 
time available for the purpose because it was the only 
one which the Bedouins, the customers at the 
markets, could observe directly. Thus one had only to 
let them know at the hadjdj of a year whether they had 
to reckon to the next Aadjdj twelve or thirteen months. 

Definite evidence of this intercalation of a month is 
found in the astronomer Abi Ma‘shar al-Balkhi (d. 
272/886 {q.v.]) in his Kitab al-Ulif (see JA, ser. 5, xi 
[1858], 168 ff.), and, following him, in al-Biraini, who 
also deals at length with this intercalation in his Chron- 
ology (ed. Sachau, 11-12, 62-3). According to him, the 
Arabs took this intercalation from the Jews. How 
much in what these scholars tell us is really historical 
knowledge, and how much intelligent reconstruction, 
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can hardly be decided. It is remarkable, however, that 
al-Birdni when dealing fully with the Jewish intercala- 
tion (op. cit., 52, 1. 17) connects the Hebrew word for 
intercalary year, “bbur, with me‘ubbarath ‘‘pregnant 
woman’’ and observes: ‘‘they compare the addition of 
a superfluous month to the year to the woman carry- 
ing something which does not belong to her body’’. In 
this connection we may recall that al-Tabari (op. cit., 
91, 1. 6) explains the Arabic nasi? as nasa? ‘‘pregnant 
woman’’, among other interpretations, saying nust7at 
al-mara ‘‘on account of the increase which the child in 
her means’’. This agreement in the two explanations, 
which can hardly be accidental, might really indicate 
that nasi? in the sense of intercalation or intercalary 
month is modelled on the Hebrew word “bbiur and 
thus support al-Birini’s statement which is in itself 
not impossible. Caussin de Perceval (JA, ser. 4, i, 
349) even quotes the Hebrew nasi (prince) as a title of 
honour of the leader of the Sanhedrin, to whom fell 
the duty of dealing with the intercalation (cf. Bab. 
Talmud, Sanhedrin, 11°: ‘‘the intercalation of the year 
may only be done with the approval of the ndsi’’). Ac- 
cording to one of the meanings of the Arabic nasi? 
given in Tradition, it was really the ‘‘name of a 
man’’, a meaning which is all the more remarkable in 
this connection as it does not suit the Kur’anic 
passage. There is a definite agreement on the fact that 
in the Jewish intercalation only the month following 
Adar was an intercalary month while in the Arab 
system, as the critical examination of Tradition — 
contradicting the literal interpretation of its text— 
shows, only the month following Dhu ’I-Hidjdja, i.e. 
the intercalated month, in both cases was inserted be- 
tween the normally last month and the normally first 
one of the year, Nisan (or, amongst the Arabs, al- 
Muharram). 

Nothing certain is known about the process of inter- 
calation among the Arabs. It can only have been 
periodic and irregular attempts at correction based on 
observation of nature, particularly vegetation. The 
technical part must have been exceedingly simple and 
primitive. The same is true of the Jewish intercalation 
in the older period (see Bab. Talmud, Sanhedrin, 
10b-13b). As the Jewish system served to move the 
feast of Pesah to a suitable season of the year, the 
Arab system can only have been intended to do the 
same for the Aadjdj and the fairs associated with it in 
the vicinity of Mecca. It was not intended to establish 
a fixed calendar to be generally observed. The 
Bedouins had never had one and they have no use for 
one. According to Tradition, the management of the 
nasi? was a prerogative of the Bani Kinana {q.v.]; 
and, indeed, fairs were held on their lands. 

Bibliography: A. Moberg, An-nasi? in der 
tslamischen Tradition, Lund-Leipzig 1931, where the 
most important references are given; J. Fick, Zu 
an-nasi? (Koran, 9, 37), in OLZ, xxxvi (1933), cols. 

280-3; M. Plessner, in Js/., xxi (1933), 226-8; R. 

Paret, Der Koran, Kommentar und Konkordanz, Stutt- 

gart 1971, 202-3. (A. Moserc) 

NASP (Hebr.), a title used in Judaeo-Islamic 
societies generally to designate descendants of the 
house of David, who were accorded particular 
respect. Many individuals of Davidic descent held this 
honorific title, which was inherited through the 
patrilineal line. Davidic descent alone did not confer 
political authority. The nasi? Daniel b. Azarya, who 
served as head of the Palestinian academy, pro- 
nounced that members of the house of David were not 
authorised to hold public office except when 
appointed by him (T.-S. 12.229, cited in Goitein, A 
Mediterranean society, ii, 19 and n. 47). Nonetheless, 
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individuals of the house of David did on occasion 
claim authority for themselves in Jewish com- 
munities, and by the end of the 12th century A.D., 
nasi’s had established themselves throughout the 
Islamic world. The Muslim authorities recognised 
their special status within the Jewish community and 
stipulated that the head of the Jews should treat them 
with deference (hurma) [see Gottheil, 530 top line]. 

Since the exilarch or head of the diaspora (résh ha- 
gola, résh galuthd, ra’s al-djalit), an official serving as 
secular head of the Jews, was always of Davidic des- 
cent, he also bore the title nasi. But the title nasi? 
alone does not designate the office of exilarch. David 
b. Daniel, the son of Daniel b. Azarya, was called 
“our nasi?,”’ ‘‘our lord the nasi?,’’ and ‘‘the nas? of all 
Israel’? in documents up to the year 1089, when he 
first advanced his claims to the exilarchate. But it was 
only after he was actually elevated to the office of 
exilarch that he came to be designated specifically as 
‘‘our lord the head of the diaspora.’’ Similarly, Daniel 
b. Hasday (d. 1174), whose title was ‘‘exilarch of all 
Israel’’ (rosh galtyét kol yisr@°él) was described by the 
12th century Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tudela as 
having a ‘‘pedigree going back to David King of 
Israel.’’ The Muslim authorities, he tells us, referred 
to him as sayyidnd ibn daiid (our master, the son of 
David). 

Bibliography: J.H. Gottheil, An eleventh-century 
document concerning a Cairo synagogue, in JQR, O.S. 
xix (1906-7), 530; J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in 
Palestine under the Fatimid caliphs, 2 vols. 1920-2, repr. 
2 vols. in 1, New York 1970, index; $.D. Goitein, 
A Mediterranean society, ii, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1971, 18-19 and nn. 45-9; M.R. Cohen, Jewzsh self- 
government in medieval Egypt, Princeton 1980, 9-10, 
38, 190-200. (P. SANDERs) 
NASIB (a.), a generic term in Arabic literature 

applied in mediaeval sources to love poetry. In its 
modern understanding it denotes the amatory pro- 
logue of the kasida [q.v.], the polythematic ode, as dis- 
tinguished from ghazal [q.v.], the independent love- 
poem. According to Arabic lexicography, the term is 
derived from the root n-s-b in its special meaning 
nasaba bi ’l-nisa% ‘‘to make amatory verses about 
women’? (shabbaba bi-hinna fi ’l-shi‘r wa-taghazzala; LA, 
i, 756a). Another derivation is suggested by R. 
Blachére, who considers a connection with the term 
nasb, ‘‘a kind of camelmen’s lament’’ [see GHAZAL]. 

1. Nasib in Arabic poetics. 

The meaning of nasib is rarely defined by mediaeval 
scholars, nor can the semantic relation between the 
terms nasib and ghazal be established with precision. 
As a generic term nasié first appears in the Tabakat al- 
shuSara? by Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi (d. 231/845 [¢.2.]), 
together with fakhr [see MUFAKHARA], madih [q.v.] and 
hidja? [q.v.]. According to this classification, which 
must be older than the Tabakat, the four terms con- 
stitute ‘‘the houses of poetry’’ (duyit al-shi%), i.e. the 
principal poetic themes (ed. Hell, Leiden 1916, 87). It 
is evident that nasib here refers to love poetry in 
general, for Ibn Sallam not only uses the term when 
discussing the kasida but also with regard to ghazal 
poets. Thus he reports a tradition saying that Djamil 
(g.v.] surpasses Kuthayyir [g.v.] in his ‘‘amatory 
verses’’ (ft’l-nasib; op. cit. 124). The meaning of nasib 
is limited to the emotional aspect of love poetry in Ibn 
Kutayba’s (d. 276/889) [¢.v.]) famous description of 
the tripartite kasida (Shi‘r, 14), for in the tradition 
which he quotes a distinction is made between nasib 
and the poet’s complaint at the ‘‘deserted campsite’, 
a leitmotif of the amatory prologue. This differentia- 
tion seems unusual and is, apparently, not supported 
by other sources. 


A list of ‘‘poetic themes’’ (aghréd) containing the 
term nasib is provided by Kudama b. Dja‘far (d. 
320/932 [9.v.]) in his Nekd al-shi‘r (ed. Bonebakker, 
Leiden 1956, 23). He is the first theorist, moreover, 
to attempt a definition of nasi as contrasted to ghazal 
(op. cit. 65), which has influenced later authors. 
According to Kudama, nasib denotes the poetic 
expression of the traditional amatory themes, whereas 
ghazal means love and preoccupation with women; 
nasib is ‘‘the expression of ghazal’’ (dhikru ghazal), and 
ghazal is ‘‘the content itself?’ (al-ma‘nd nafsuh). 

From the 10th century onwards both terms are used 
in works of literary theory with varying semantic con- 
notations, but nasib apparently remains the more 
general concept. This is evidenced in al-Muwazana 
bayna shi‘r Abi Tammam wa ’l-Bubhturi by al-Amidi (d. 
370/981). He applies the term to the whole variety of 
erotic themes and motifs employed by the two poets, 
for after a detailed survey he declares that now ‘‘all 
subdivisions of the nasib have been treated’’ (madat 
anwa‘ al-nasib kulluha), and proceeds to discuss the 
transition from nasib to madih (ed. Sakr, Cairo 1965, 
ii, 291). As to ghazal, it is clearly conceived by al- 
Amidi as a ‘‘subdivision’’ (naw‘) of nasib, specified as 
“‘description and praise of women, passionate desire, 
remembrance, longing and grief’’ (ii, 59). 

In a later treatise, al-‘Umda fi mahasin al-shi‘r by Ibn 
Rashik (d. 456/1064 or 463/1071 [9.v.]), a whole 
chapter is devoted to nasib (ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 
19633, ii, 116-28). As in the Muwdzana, the term 
denotes love poetry in general and is explained by Ibn 
Rashik as a synonym of taghazzul and tashbib. With 
regard to ghazal, however, he explicitly refers to 
Kudama, slightly rephrasing his definition (ii, 117). 
But Ibn Rashik is not quite consistent in his applica- 
tion of the term. In a previous chapter of the ‘Umda, 
when discussing the point that every occasion 
demands its own kind of speech, he enumerates, by 
way of demonstration, several generic terms, among 
them ghazal, which is listed together with mazh (jest), 
mukdtaba (correspondence), mudjin [q.v.] (frivolous 
verses), khamriyya [q.v.] (bacchic poem). There can be 
no doubt that these terms signify genres in the modern 
understanding, i.e. texts of a certain kind. The list 
suggests that Ibn Rashik has been influenced by diwan 
recensions of ‘“‘modern’’ (muhdath) poetry, which are 
often arranged according to genres. All terms men- 
tioned in this context figure as headings of chapters, 
ghazal being employed with reference to love poems. 
Since the amatory prologue forms part of a greater 
unit, it is not listed, but must have been subsumed 
under the heading of madih (G. Schoeler, Die Einteilung 
der Dichtung bei den Arabern, in ZDMG, cxxiii [1973], 
9-55, cf. 42 ff.). Thus Ibn Rashik, without being 
aware of it, referred to two different systems of genres. 

From the evidence of the ‘Umda it would seem that 
a semantic evolution of the term ghazal towards the 
notion “‘love poem’’ had taken place, but if so, it has 
not been accepted unanimously by later authors. Al- 
Tibrizi (d. 502/1109) in his introductory lines to the 
Bab al-nasib of Abi Tammam’s [q.v.] Hamdsa (Sharh 
diwan ash‘ar al-Hamasa, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 
1385) heavily relies on Kuddma, without mentioning 
him, however, and Ibn al-Athir (d. 637/1239 [g.v.]) 
uses the term ghazal when discussing the amatory pro- 
logue of the kasida (al-Mathal al-sa@ir, ed. Tabana, 
Cairo 1959, iii, 96). In the same chapter (118), ghazal 
and nasib are united in one sentence. While commen- 
ting on the introduction of a particular kastda, Ibn al- 
Athir states that the poet presented an apology ‘‘in the 
guise of love poetry’’ (fi hay’at al-ghazal), expressing it 
“in the form of nasib’’ (fi ma‘rd al-nasib), as G.J. van 
Gelder translates (Beyond the line, Leiden 1982, 148). 
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Here, again, ghazal and nasib seem to be conceived, in 
accordance with Kudama’s definition, as content and 
form. 

The semantic relation of the two terms in mediaeval 
sources deserves a more detailed study, but a few con- 
clusions can be drawn from the material presented 
above. It is evident that nasib constitutes the older 
generic term, and that it has always been applied to 
love poetry in general. Its accepted meaning hardly 
changed, on the whole, whereas ghazal has been con- 
ceived in different ways: a. as content (ma‘nd) of nasib, 
b. as subdivision (naw) of nasid. c. as independent love 
poem. 

Turning from the question of terminology to the 
genre itself, the amatory prologue of the kasida, there 
is some information on it in mediaeval poetics, usually 
in connection with a discussion of the ode. As in other 
literatures, the origin of the genre is attributed to the 
ingenuity of an individual person. The first kasida was 
allegedly composed by Muhalhil b. Rabi‘a, the uncle 
of Imrwu? al-Kays (9.v.] (Ibn Sallam, Tabakat, 13). The 
aspect of proportion is discussed by Ibn Rashik, who 
quotes a tradition to the effect that the amatory theme 
should not exceed the madih in weight and length (ii, 
123). He also treats the question whether a marthiya 
(g.v.] might be introduced by amatory verses, which 
he denies (ii, 151). It is true that the combination of 
love poetry and a lament of the dead has never been 
accepted as a convention in classical Arabic poetry, 
but there is some evidence of it in early Islamic and 
Umayyad texts. The structure of the ode, and how the 
amatory prologue should be linked to subsequent 
themes, has been widely discussed in mediaeval 
poetics. The subject is studied in detail by G.J. van 
Gelder (op. cit., see Index). 

Western scholars from the 19th century onwards 
have always applied the term nasi to the first section 
of the ode, whereas ghazal has been conceived as “‘love 
poem’’. In the following survey, nasib and ghazal will 
be used as generic terms in the Western tradition, 
denoting the amatory prologue and the independent 
love poem respectively. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that modern studies by Arab scholars 
usually employ zasib in an unspecific sense, in accord- 
ance with mediaeval poetics, and that the first section 
of the kasida is often referred to as ‘‘prologue’’ (matla‘, 
mukaddima). 

2. Nasib in Arabic poetry. 

Arabic love poetry in the classical period, whether 
nasib or ghazal, is based on a common heritage, a reser- 
voir of formulas, motifs and images from the Bedouin 
past. As a result, the two genres present certain 
similarities and have often been treated together with- 
out differentiation. However, since the nasib con- 
stitutes an integral part of a greater unit, it is related 
to other themes and influenced in its composition by 
the form as a whole. With the gradual transformation 
of the tribal kasida into the ceremonial ode of Islamic 
times, moreover, its components changed as to struc- 
ture and function. Accordingly, the nasib must be con- 
sidered from two different aspects, as love poetry 
within its social context, and as structural unit of the 
polythematic ode. 

a. Pre-Islamic period. 

The nasi is the only kind of love poetry preserved 
from the dahiliyya (g.v.|. The earliest texts date back 
to the end of the 5th century, but the kasida appears 
already fully developed and suggests a_ well- 
established tradition. As is characteristic of oral 
literature, the poet rarely refers to his own individual 
experience. Although he always speaks in the first per- 
son, his verses are based on a collective experience, 





which is recreated in such a way that each member of 
the tribal aristocracy can identify himself with it. In 
the nasib, as in other sections of the ode, the poet con- 
ducts himself as the hero, the Bedouin par excellence 
(cf. A. Hamori, The Poet as hero, in On the art of medieval 
Arabic literature, Princeton 1974, 3-30). The attitudes 
he adopts, the problems he encounters, and the moral 
solutions he offers represent the main aspects of 
Bedouin life and conform to the values of tribal 
society. Repeating them means safeguarding the 
tribal system. This is the principal function of the 
kasida and provides a key to the interpretation of the 
nasib. 

Pre-Islamic odes extend from 30 to more than 100 
verses. The nasib varies from 3 to about 20 verses, but 
not necessarily in proportion to the length of the ode. 
It consists of short narrative units, interrupted by 
descriptive passages and allusions to the poet’s emo- 
tional state. The basic situation is always the same, 
the separation of lovers belonging to neighbouring 
tribes. In spring the tribes camp together, but when 
the season of abundant pasture ends, they depart and 
lovers must separate. The nasib invariably refers to a 
love-affair of the past, or to the time of separation. 
The following three motifs are most frequent (cf. I. 
Lichtenstadter, Das Nasib der altarabischen Qaside, in 
TIslamica, v [1931-2], 17-96): 

1. On his desert journey the poet and two friends 
discover a ‘‘deserted campsite’’ (dar, manzil), where 
he once spent happy days together with his beloved. 
He describes the ‘‘traces’’ (af/al) consisting of hearth 
stones, tent-pegs and trenches almost obliterated by 
wind and rain. He alludes to the loneliness of the 
place, which is now visited by wild animals, and calls 
out to it, but receives no answer. After indulging in 
memories, tears and complaints, he resolves to forget 
his beloved, since there is no hope for a reunion. 

2. The poet and his fellow-travellers rest at night in 
the desert. While his companions are asleep, the poet 
is awake, or suddenly awakened, and perceives the 
“‘vision’’ (khayal, tayf) of his beloved, whom he knows 
to reside in a distant place. He wonders how she 
managed to cross the perilous desert on foot to reach 
him. The khayal evokes memories of the past and 
renews love and sorrow, but finally he overcomes his 
grief and sends the khayal back. The ‘‘vision’’ has 
been interpreted by mediaeval scholars as a dream, 
but the narrative structure of early versions indicates 
that the shayal originally was conceived as an appari- 
tion confronting the poet in the external world (cf. R. 
Jacobi, The Khayal motif in early Arabic poetry, in Oriens, 
xxxiit [1990] 50-64). 

3. One morning, the poet discovers to his dismay 
that the beloved’s tribe is about to depart. He watches 
the preparations, describes the litter bearing his 
beloved, and at last observes it passing out of sight, 
while the tears are streaming down his face. He 
imagines the route her tribe is going to take and con- 
templates following her, but the feeling of futility and 
loss prevails. 

Not all conventional details of the narrative are 
present in each version. The poet chooses among 
them, sometimes uniting two motifs in one nasid, or 
alluding to it in a few lines. There are two further 
situations of tribal life occasionally referred to. The 
poet perceives camels bearing litters of women from 
afar, and asks himself whether his beloved is travelling 
in one of them, or he watches the lightning of an 
approaching thunderstorm shining from the direction 
where her tribe dwells. 

A detailed description of the beloved can be 
inserted at different points of the narrative. It usually 
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constitutes a sort of catalogue, whereby her beauty is 
praised and her social standing emphasised with 
stereotyped epithets and comparisons. As the poet is 
the Bedouin hero, she is the heroine, whose perfection 
is never questioned. As to her character, she is 
depicted as capricious, unyielding at first, unfaithful 
in the end. It is she who takes the initiative in ending 
the affair, who ‘‘severs the bond’’. In the pre-Islamic 
nasib, the woman seldom appears emotionally 
engaged in the relationship. The poet, on the other 
hand, displays violent passion and grief, which 
manifests itself in copious tears and sleeplessness by 
night. A favourite motif in this context is ‘‘the long 
night’’, whose stars seem never to disappear; its most 
famous rendering is a passage in the Mu‘allaka [q.v.] 
of Imru? al-Kays (vv. 42-6). 

The concept of love implied in the nasid is closely 
related to the norms of tribal society, where individual 
interests are subordinated to the interests of the 
group. Illicit love affairs between members of 
neighbouring tribes were obviously tolerated, or even 
approved of, since the poet boasts of them. They 
heightened his prestige and did not disparage the 
woman, whose freedom of choice indicates the 
strength of her social position in the dahiliyya (cf. 
Lichtenstadter, op. cit., 81 ff.). But faithfulness after 
separation, the perseverance in futile love, was not 
demanded by tribal ethics, since it would threaten the 
collective welfare. The woman is expected to depart 
with her tribe, and the poet is blamed by his friends, 
the voice of reason, who advise him to leave his folly 
and to regain his soberness of mind. This seems to be 
the principal message of the nastb. Love means 
pleasure and prestige; if there is no longer hope to 
gain these ends, it should be abandoned. 

There are compensations, however, which brings 
us to the question of how the nasib is connected with 
subsequent themes. Several patterns of the kasida can 
be established, one of them closely related to a motif 
of the nasib, the poet’s complaint of his old age and 
failing success with women. His melancholy mood is 
then compensated by memories of the pleasures and 
activities of his youth. Here, the nasib serves as a 
justification of the poet’s self-praise, which fits in with 
G. Richter’s theory that the polythematic ode 
generated from the nasid. It is consistent with a limited 
number of texts, but cannot be generally applied (Zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte der altarabischen Qaside, in ZDMG, 
xcii [1938], 552-69; cf. also R. Jacobi, Studien zur 
Poetik der altarabischen Qaside, Wiesbaden 1971, 
101 ff.). 

The nasid is usually followed by a description of the 
poet’s camel, sometimes without transition (takhallus), 
but there are also formulaic expressions connecting 
nasib and camel section. After narrating the departure 
of the beloved’s tribe, the poet reflects whether his 
camel will be able to catch up with her, and embarks 
upon a praise of its strength and endurance. If the 
nasib ends with the decision to forget his love affair, he 
turns to his excellent camel for consolation. Some odes 
are composed without a camel theme; in this case, the 
poet resolves to forget his beloved, and turns to more 
important issues, e.g. praising his patron. 

In the tripartite ode the camel section is followed by 
a self-praise [see MUFAKHARA], a praise of the poet’s 
tribe, or a panegyric [see MADiH]. In some panegyrical 
odes from the end of the 6th century, nasib, camel 
theme and madih appear to constitute a narrative 
sequence. The poet stops at a ‘‘deserted campsite’, 
then continues his journey, and finally reaches the 
adressee of his madth (cf. Jacobi, Studien zur Poettk, 
85 ff., 104). The panegyrical ode is most important 


for the history of the nasid, as it is the main form to 
survive in later court poetry. 

Pre-Islamic odes present characteristic features of 
oral literature, e.g. additive style and semantic 
independence of detail. As a consequence, the nasib, 
like all thematic units, retains a certain degree of 
autonomy, even if it is linked up to other themes. In 
this respect, texts from the djahiltyya differ from odes 
composed in Islamic periods, which must be kept in 
mind when the origin of the genre and the function of 
the nasib within its context is considered. Various 
theories have been advanced, some of them from the 
aspect of comparative literature, either suggesting 
influence or pointing out analogy (see Bzd/.), but no 
explanation has been generally accepted so far. Most 
of these studies contain valuable points, however. 
Thus A. Bloch drew attention to the mnemonic func- 
tion of the nasi, which usually includes a sequence of 
place names, motivated in accordance with the nar- 
rative unit selected by the poet (Qasida, in Asiatische 
Studien, ii [1948] 106-32). It is conceivable that they 
constitute ancient itineraries inserted into the nasib so 
as to be more easily remembered. 

At our present stage of knowledge, the origin of the 
kasida remains a matter of speculation, but a careful 
assessment of the evidence presented by pre-Islamic 
texts points to a gradual assimilation of independent 
genres, at first united by metre and rhyme, and later 
growing into a coherent form. The nzasib seems 
appropriate as an introduction, if viewed from the 
aspect of tribal ethics. It is concerned with a love affair 
of the past which the poet tries to forget. His feelings 
are still involved, and when he is reminded of his 
beloved by the aflal or the khayal, his sorrow is 
renewed, he weeps and complains, but then recovers 
and returns to the manly pursuits expected of him by 
his tribe. Thus the nasié seems meaningful and has a 
definite function within the structure of the ode. With 
the breaking up of tribal society, however, the 
“‘heroic’’ attitude becomes obsolete, and later poets 
are faced with the alternative either to abandon the 
nasib, or to reinterpret it and to provide it with a new 
function. 

b. Early Islamic period. 

In the first half of the 7th century, the time of the 
mukhadramin [q.v.], poets still follow pre-Islamic tradi- 
tion, but they also seek new modes of expression, and 
there are subtle changes with regard to concepts of 
thought and moral attitudes. Instead of alluding to a 
love affair of the past, the nasth now sometimes refers 
to a present affair the poet wishes to continue. Thus 
the Hudhali poet Sa‘ida b. Dju’ayya promises to 
remain faithful to his beloved for years after separa- 
tion (Shark ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, ed. Farradj, Cairo 
1384/1965, no. IX 2, p. 1173), and his clansman Aba 
Dhu’ayb [g.v.] expresses his firm belief in a reunion 
(op. cit., no. XVIII 1, p. 121). Another mukhadram 
even dispenses with the habitual gloom of the nastb 
and gaily declares that ‘‘we will soon sport again with 
Layla’’ (sa-nalhu 6i-Layla), since her tribe is not 
pasturing far away (al-Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, 
Oxford 1921, no. CXIV 2, p. 742). Both the elegiac 
and the frivolous attitude are incompatible with the 
function of the traditional nasib, since the poet projects 
his hopes into the future. 

Some poets manifest a degree of psychological 
insight unknown before. This is evidenced in the 
diwan of al-A‘sha Maymin, who is famous, more- 
over, for the introduction of bacchic themes into the 
nasib (cf. K. Dalgleish, Some aspects of the treatment of 
emotion in the Diwan of al-A‘sha, in JAL, iv {1973], 97- 
111). It is even more striking in the verses of Abu 
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Dhvu’ayb, one of the most innovative poets of the 
period. He seems to be the first to treat love as an 
independent theme, and he also tries out the combina- 
tion of nasib and marthiya in an ingenious way (cf. R. 
Jacobi, Die Anfange der arabischen Gazalpoesie: Abu Du7ath 
al-Hudali, in Isl., xi [1984], 218-50). In the naszb the 
conventional motifs are sometimes replaced by 
individual scenes, and the woman seems to take a 
more active part in the relationship than in the 
djahiliyya. The introduction of the poet’s individual 
experience is also evidenced in the verses of Ka‘b b. 
Zuhayr [q.v.], who in a nasib describes a quarrel with 
his wife (Diwan, ed. ‘Abd al-Kadir, Cairo 1368/1949, 
153 ff.). Significant changes are further apparent in 
the rendering of conventional motifs. The ‘‘vision’’ 
(khayal) of the beloved, once haunting the sleepless 
poet, is now conceived as a pleasant dream fulfilling 
his secret wishes (cf. Jacobi, The khayal motif, 58 ff.). 
There is also an attempt to transfer the motif from its 
Bedouin setting to urban environment (cf. Ibn 
Mukbil, Diwan, ed. Hasan, Damascus 1381/1962, no. 
37, 1-2). 

The nasib in the early Islamic period anticipates the 
development of Umayyad love poetry in several ways. 
The most important aspect is a new concept of love 
indicating that the ideal of the ‘‘Bedouin hero’’, who 
renounces love and the beloved, is about to disappear. 
This implies a shift of emphasis from tribal loyalties to 
individual commitments. It also suggests that poets 
gained more insight into their emotional needs and 
problems, which means discovering a new kind of 
reality, their own self (cf. Jacobi, Time and reality in 
Nasib and Ghazal, in JAL, xvi [1985], 1-17). These 
changes can hardly be due to the immediate influence 
of Muhammad’s preaching, but must be regarded as 
a result of the same intellectual and social tensions 
which preceded and accompanied the rise of Islam. 

c. Umayyad period 

In the course of the 7th century, pre-Islamic oral 
tradition is gradually transformed according to the 
demands of a literate urban society. The ghazal, both 
in its elegiac and in its frivolous variant, now con- 
stitutes the principal erotic genre voicing the intellec- 
tual and moral trends of the time. As a consequence, 
the nasib looses some of its former significance, but 
poets in the employment of the caliphs and their 
governors continue to introduce their odes with 
amatory verses as a rule, expressing love, longing and 
sorrow, as also the melancholy and resignation of old 
age. The pre-Islamic ‘‘heroic attitude’, however, the 
proud rejection of the beloved, is abandoned, and 
when al-Farazdak [g.v.] boasts, in the spirit of tribal 
Jakhr, of the many women he forgot (Diwan, ed. Sawi, 
Cairo 1354/1936, 78, 5 f.; cf. also 87,-1), he speaks as 
an individual, and not as a representative of his social 
group. 

The Umayyad nasib develops in contact with ghazal 
poetry and assimilates some of its innovations in con- 
tent and style. It therefore differs considerably from 
the pre-Islamic nasib. The traditional inventory of 
motifs and images is still in evidence, but the structure 
of narrative units is dissolved, the ‘‘deserted camp- 
site’? or the ‘‘departure of the beloved’’ being only 
alluded to in one or two lines as a rule. A notable 
exception is the nasib of al-Akhtal [¢.v.], the most con- 
servative of Umayyad court poets. He continues the 
tradition of al-A‘sha, moreover, of inserting bacchic 
scenes into his nasib. Poets also lost interest in 
descriptive detail, which figures so prominently in 
verses from the dahiliyya. Instead, they concentrate on 
their emotional state and on their relation with the 
beloved, whose beauty and perfection are praised but 


not catalogued as before. Memories are not evoked to 
be soon forgotten; as in ghazal poetry, their function 
is to justify the poet’s concern in his present love 
affair. The emotional impact of the nasib is frequently 
enhanced by stylistic means (exclamation, repetition). 
A further innovation is the blending of motifs which 
in pre-Islamic oral tradition are kept strictly apart. 

The nasib varies in length from 4 to more than 20 
verses. It occurs in combination with Az@ja?, madih 
and, very rarely, with marthiya. The juxtaposition of 
love poetry and satire, usually without transition, was 
favoured by professional poets, as evidenced in the 
Nak@id [q.v.] of Djarir [g.v.] and al-Farazdak, and 
must have been appreciated by their audience (cf. van 
Gelder , Genres in collision: Nasib and Hya?, in JAL, xxi 
[1990], 14-25). In the panegyrical ode, the nastb is 
either placed before the madih, or it is followed by a 
rahil, the poet’s desert journey to his patron (mamdih), 
which in the tripartite kasida now replaces the former 
description of the poet’s camel, and is sometimes 
blended with the madih (Jacobi, The camel-section of the 
panegyrical ode, in JAL, xiii [1982], 1-22; cf. 14-19), 
The poet’s aim to impress the dangers of the way and 
the hardships he endured on the way to the mamdih is 
also apparent in the nasib, where elements of the rahil 
are introduced under various pretexts. In the motif of 
the nocturnal ‘‘vision’’, the only narrative unit 
substantially changed and elaborated by Umayyad 
poets, the khayal visits a group of travellers, all of them 
asleep. Besides dwelling on the pleasures he enjoyed 
in his dream and on his disenchantment in the morn- 
ing, the poet always emphasises and sometimes 
describes at length the traces of hardship and exhaus- 
tion visible on the sleepers and their mounts (cf. al- 
Farazdak, Diwan, 219; Djarir, Diwan, ed. Sawi, Cairo 
1353, 526, 10 ff.). Thus in the Umayyad ode the 
panegyrical function not only determines the camel- 
section, but also affects the composition of the nasib. 

The khayal motif frequently forms the end of the 
amatory prologue, and is now sometimes used as a 
transition to the following section. This is a favourite 
technique of Dhu ’l-Rumma [g.v.] (cf. Diwan, ed. 
Macartney, Cambridge 1919, nos. 1, 25, 41, 52, 67, 
68, 78). The nasib of Dhu ’1-Rumma deserves special 
attention as one of the great achievements of 
Umayyad poetry. In contrast to most contemporary 
poets, he retains the descriptive elements of the 
ancient nasib and vividly depicts sceneries of the 
desert, thereby creating an atmosphere of Bedouin 
life. But the result is far from being an imitation of the 
pre-Islamic nasib, for his amatory verses, despite of 
their richness in descriptive detail, reveal the emo- 
tional depth and heightened tension of Umayyad love 
poetry, together with a nostalgia for a mode of life 
about to disappear. 

There are different reactions to the changes of 
society, however. At the beginning of the 8th century, 
the elegiac prologue of the kasida is not accepted with- 
out reserve. Al-Farazdak composed 50% of his 
panegyrics without nasib, and explicitly preferred 
ghazal verses of ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a [g.v.] to the 
“‘weeping at the ajlal’’ (Agh.', ii, 134). He also some- 
times describes sensual pleasures in his nasib, if only 
in a dream (Diwan, 349). About the same time, an 
anonymous persiflage of the af/al was recited and 
received with enthusiasm at the court of al-Walid b. 
Yazid [g.v.] (Agh.?, ii, 27), the first ‘‘anti-nasid’’ in 
Arabic poetry. 

d. ‘Abb4sid period 

The ‘Abbasid nasib reflects in all its aspects the 
intellectual brilliance and sophistication of the time. 
This regards content, style, and, above all, its func- 
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tion within the structure of the ode. As to the first 
aspect, ‘‘modern’’ (muhdath) poets like Bashshar b. 
Burd [¢.v.] and Muslim b. al-Walid [g.v.] add to the 
Umayyad elegiac concept of love a courtly dimension. 
The social superiority of the beloved, her cruelty and 
power are emphasised and contrasted to the poet’s 
devotion, which is never compensated, but heightens 
his moral standard. The courtly attitude is to be 
perceived in varying degrees in ghazal and nasib alike, 
but whereas in ghazal verses the poet’s love affair is 
often provided with an urban background, in the nasib 
a Bedouin setting is retained as a rule, forming a 
stylised world deliberately opposed to reality. As a 
result, the poet’s message acquires a timeless validity 
appropriate to the ceremonial function of the 
‘Abbasid ode. 

The transformation of the ‘‘Bedouin encampment’’ 
referred to by pre-Islamic and Umayyad poets into a 
place of symbolic significance could only be achieved 
by techniques of the ‘‘new style’’ [see BaDI‘]. 
Rhetorical devices, e.g. parallelism, antithesis, allu- 
sion, and particularly metaphor, are ingeniously 
applied so as to produce an intricate pattern, in which 
the lines of the nasib are related to each other and to 
the following sections of the ode on different linguistic 
levels. This is evidenced in the dizwan of Bashshar (J. 
Scott Meisami, The uses of the Qasida: thematic and struc- 
tural patterns in a poem of Bashshar, in JAL, xvi [1985], 
40-60), and in the odes of the great court poets of the 
9th century, Abii Tammam (S. Pinckney Stetkevych, 
Abi Tammam and the poetics of the ‘Abbasid age, Leiden 
1991; cf. Part IT) and al-Buhturi [g.v.} (S. Sperl, Man- 
nerism in Arabic poetry, Cambridge 1989, cf. 28 ff.). 
Topoi of the ancient nasib are assimilated by various 
techniques. One of the most important devices is turn- 
ing them into metaphor, whereby the symbolic world 
of the nasib and the poet’s inner world seem to merge 
in each other . By metaphorical transformation, his 
heart becomes a ‘“‘campsite’’, where the ‘“‘trace’’ 
(talal) of love is not yet effaced (al-Buhturi, Diwan, ed. 
Sayrafi, Cairo 1963, iv, no. 806,7). 

The nasib can be combined or even blended with a 
bacchic theme and with the description of flowers and 
gardens, another innovation starting with Bashshar 
and continued by Muslim b. al-Walid and other 
muhdathin (cf. G. Schoeler, Arabische Naturdichtung, 
Beirut 1974, 48 ff.), Some poets stay faithful to con- 
vention by describing desert sceneries in spring, 
whereas others, e.g. al-Buhturi and Ibn al-Rimi 
[g.v.], mostly refer to urban gardens (Schoeler, op. cit. 
133 ff., 167 ff.). The description of gardens later 
sometimes replaces the nasib, especially in Andalusian 
poetry. 

A variation of the bacchic theme is the ‘‘anti- 
nasib’’, the poet’s rejecting the complaint at the af/al in 
preference of wine and the enjoyment of life. It is a 
favourite opening of the khamriyya and becomes a con- 
vention of the genre, but it is also used before a 
panegyric by Muslim b. al-Walid and, in particular, 
by Abia Nuwas [@. v.], whose nasié presents the greatest 
variety of modes and themes. He occasionally con- 
forms to convention, but he often introduces urban 
themes and even dispenses with the courtly attitude, 
describing erotic pleasures in his nasib (cf. E. Wagner, 
Abi Nuwdas, Wiesbaden 1965, 234 ff.). The ‘‘anti- 
nasib’’ and other innovations motivated by the intel- 
lectual and social aspirations of Persian mawali seem 
to be limited to the early ‘Abbasid period, as far as the 
ode is concerned. 

The ‘Abbasid nasib can be fully appreciated only 
when it is considered as an integral part of the kasida. 
The ceremonial ode is bipartite in structure as a rule, 


nasib and madih being juxtaposed without transition, 
or linked up by a few lines of the travel theme, now 
a mere introduction to the panegyric. The nasib 
usually extends over 10-15 lines, independent of the 
full length of the poem. As has been pointed out by S. 
Sperl with reference to caliphal odes, the two sections 
constitute a carefully structured antithesis, ‘‘strophe 
and anti-strophe’’, each theme of the nasid being 
echoed, as it were, in the madih (Islamic kingship and 
Arabic panegyric poetry in the early 9th century , in JAL, viii 
[1977], 20-35). The antithesis is based on an analogy 
supported by the ideal of courtly love: the relation of 
poet and beloved on the one hand, and of poet and 
patron on the other. Loss and frustration experienced 
in love are compensated by the caliph’s grace and 
generosity; the transitoriness of human affairs, sym- 
bolised by the aflal, are counterbalanced by the cosmic 
power of the ruler to rejuvenate the earth. The 
analogy is not limited to odes to the caliph, and can 
be put to different use, moreover, by forming a 
parallel, the patron’s behaviour equalling that of the 
beloved (cf. Meisami, op. cit. 48 ff.). 

The technique of contrasting nasi) and madih is still 
in evidence in odes of the Bayid-period poet Mihyar 
al-Daylami [q.v.] (cf. Sperl, Mannerism, 48 ff.), but 
further analysis is required in order to establish its 
application in later poetry. As for al-Mutanabbi 
[g.v.], one of the most famous panegyrists of 
mediaeval Islam, a certain weariness of the nasib is 
apparent, although there are brilliant specimens in his 
diwan. Many of his Sayfiyyat are composed without a 
nasib, however, and in an often-quoted verse referring 
to the convention of beginning an ode with amatory 
verses, he doubts whether ‘‘all poets can be in love’’ 
(Diwan, ed. Dieterici, Berlin 1861, 439, 5). Despite 
his or other poets’ reserve concerning the nasib, odes 
with amatory prologues continued to be composed 
throughout the Middle Ages up to the 19th century, 
and even after the kasida had become obsolete as a 
genre, aflal, khayal and other topoi of the nasib did not 
lose their esthetic appeal to modern Arabic poets and 
their readers. 

As has been established, the amatory prologue 
underwent considerable changes in the course of the 
first centuries of Islam. It remains to ascertain the 
generic features which determine its identity as a 
literary form. If we disregard individual attempts to 
change the character of the nasib, and innovations 
limited to a particular period, they are to be defined 
as follows: a. an elegiac concept of love, 5. the evoca- 
tion of memories and ¢. a Bedouin setting alluded to 
by generic signals, i.e. place-names of the Hidjaz, 
traditional names of the beloved, terms and formulas 
from pre-Islamic love poetry. Since they constitute a 
linguistic code which must be understood, they 
depend on a society familiar with a normative poetic 
convention. Thus it is to be assumed that the nasib, 
more perhaps than most other genres, served as a 
means of identification for the intellectual élite of 
mediaeval Islam. 

Bibliography: For older bibl., see E/' act. s.v. In 
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general works on Arabic literature, in par- 
ticular: R. Blachére, HLA (Index); GAP, ii (Index); 
CHAL, i, ii (Index); E. Wagner, Grundztige der 
Klassischen arabischen Dichtung, Darmstadt 1987 8, 1, 
83 ff., ti, 113 ff..—For a detailed analysis of 
texts, cf. R. Blachére, Les principaux themes de la 
poésie érotique au stécle des Umayyades de Damas, in 
AIEO Alger, v (1939-41), 82-128 (=idem, Analecta, 
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NASIBIN, Nasisin, classical Nasibis, modern 
Turkish form Nusaybin, a town in upper 
Mesopotamia, now in modern Turkey. It is 
situated on the modern Gérgarbonizra Qayi, the 
classical Mygdonios river, the early Arabic Hirmas, 
Syriac Nehar Masa or Mashi, in the plain to the south 
of the mountain region of Tar ‘Abdin [q.v.], and to- 
day faces the Syrian town of al-Kamishli. 

Nasibin is an ancient town, its name being proba- 
bly Semitic. In classical sources we find the form 
Na&otBtg and on coins NEXIBI. In Armenian, it is 
usually Mcbin, Nsepi or Nsepin. The countryside be- 
tween Nasibin and the Tigris was known to the Syriac 
Christians as Béth ‘Arbaya and to the Armenians as 
Arvastan. The town is mentioned as early as Assyrian 
times under the name of Nasibina and was subse- 
quently under the rule of the Seleucids and then, ac- 
cording to Armenian historians, was the capital of the 
Armenian Arshakunid kings, but then in early Christ- 
ian times possession of it alternated between the Par- 
thians and Romans. In 195 A.D. Septimius Severus 
came to Nisibis and made it the capital of a new pro- 
vince, Septimia Nesibi Colonia Metropolis, according 
to Dio Cassius. In the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D., 
control of it was disputed by the Sasanids, and after 
363 was more or less permanently in Persian hands. 
It was during this period that Nisibis became the cen- 
tre of the theological school of the same name, found- 
ed by the monk Jacob of Nisibis, and in 489 the 
Nestorian academy of Edessa was transferred thither 
by the Metropolitan Barsawma because of persecu- 
tions by the Byzantines, so that for several centuries 
it remained the intellectual centre of Nestorian Christ- 
ianity (cf. al-Mas‘udi, K. al-Tanbih, 150). (For a de- 
tailed consideration of Nasibin’s pre-Islamic history, 
see E. Honigmann, ET! s.v.). 

In the year 18/639 the Arab commander ‘Iydd b. 
Ghanm advanced against Nasibin which after a brief 
resistance submitted to the Arabs on the same terms 
as had been granted to al-Ruha (Caetani, Annali dell’ 
Islam, iv, 35, 37, 55, 57, year 18 A.H., § 83, 87, 127, 
129; according to al-Baladhuri, Futéh, 175-6, and al- 
Kh" adrazmi, ed. Baethgen, in Abs. fd. Kunde d. 
Morgenl., viii/3. 110-11, not till the following year; cf. 
Caetani, op. cit., 165, 19 A.H., § 42b, 43). In the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Malik in 684 A.D., Burayda rebelled 
in Nasibin (Mich. Syr., ii, 469; Barhebr., Chron. Syr., 
ed. Bedjan, 111; Caetani, Chronographia islamica, i, 
755, 65 A.H., § 15). An earthquake devastated the 
town in 717 (al-Kh”arazmi, op. cit., 122, year 99 
A.H.). The Metropolitan Cyprianus in 758-9 com- 
pleted the choir of the Church (xéyxn) and the altar of 
the Cathedral of Nastbin (al-Kh”arazmi, op. cit., 128, 
year 141 A.H.). In the period of troubles in 
Mesopotamia, the people of Dara, Nastbin and Amid 
used to go out on plundering expeditions (Mich. Syr., 


iii, 103; Barhebraeus, Chr. syr., 153). A band of Kar- 
matians in 315/927-8 attacked Kafartitha, Ras 
al-‘Ayn and Nasibin (al-Mas‘iadi, Tanbih, 384). 

The Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla [q.v.] began his cam- 
paign against Armenia in 328/940 from Nasibin 
(Freytag, in ZDMG, x, 467). Byzantines in 331/942 
under John Curcuas invaded Mesopotamia and took 
Mayyafarikin, Arzan and Nasibin (Barhebraeus, op. 
cit., 179; Weil, Gesch. der Chal., ii, 690). Nastbin by 
this time probably belonged to the Hamdanid Nasir 
al-Dawla [g.v.] (cf. Barhebraeus, 183, under the year 
347/958, ZDMG, x, 482). After his death in 
358/968-9, his son Abu ’l-Muzaffar Hamdan was for 
a short time governor of Nasibin (ZDMG, x, 485). 
The Byzantines again attacked the town under the 
Domesticus (the Armenian Mleh) on 1 Muharram 
362/12 Oct. 972, and instituted a dreadful massacre in 
it (Barhebraeus, 192; ZDMG, x, 486; Weil, iii, 19-20; 
Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Antaki, ed. Kratkovskiy-Vasiliev, 
145 = Patrol. Onent., xxiii, Paris 1932, 353 wrongly 
makes the Emperor John Tzimisces himself conduct 
the campaign; cf. against this D.N. Anastasievit, in 
Byz. Zeitschr., xxx [1929-30], 403-4). 

The Saldjakid Toghril Beg’s army in 435/1043 laid 
waste the country round Nasibin (Barhebraeus, of. 
cit,, 226). Sultan Ghiyath al-Din in 1106 sent Abu 
Mansur al-Djawali, lord of al-Mawsil, to Nasibin 
against the Franks (Mich. Syr., iii, 193). Soon after- 
wards the Artukid Ilghazi Nadjm al-Din took the 
town (Mich. Syr., loc. cit.; Barhebraeus, Chron. Syr., 
273) and after the Sultan had granted it to the amir 
Mawdid b. Altuntakin (Mich. Syr., iii, 215) Ighazt 
took it again in 513/1119-20 (tbid., 217). But it chang- 
ed hands again very soon, when in 515/1121-2 Sultan 
Mahmid gave it to the amir Bursuki along with al- 
Mawsil, Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar and _ Sindjar 
(Barhebraeus, 283). The Franks in 523/1128-9 ad- 
vanced as far as Amid, Nasibin and Ra’s al-‘Ayn 
(Barhebraeus, 289). In 1134, Zangi put down a rising 
in Nasibin (Mich. Syr., iii, 242). Babak, installed 
there as governor by Zangi himself, destroyed all the 
fortresses in the neighbourhood so that Zangt might 
have no base against him (Mich. Syr., iii, 264). Nar 
al-Din of Halab in 566/1171 took the town without 
opposition and dealt rigorously with the Nestorian 
Christians there. All their new buildings were 
destroyed, the treasuries plundered and about 1,000 
volumes of their writings burned (Mich. Syr., iii, 
339-40). After his death, his nephew Sayf al-Din of al- 
Mawsil seized the town (Mich. Syr., ili, 360). It sur- 
rendered to Salah al-Din in 578/1182 (Barhebraeus, 
Chron. Syr., 360). In the following year, the latter gave 
to “Imad al-Din Sindjar, Nasibin and other towns in 
exchange for Halab (Barhebraeus, 362) and he ruled 
there till his death in 594/1198 (Barhebraeus, 398, 
402). In the region of Nasibin there was fierce fighting 
in 582/1186-7 between Kurds and Turkomans 
(Barhebraeus, 370). ‘Imad al-Din was succeeded in 
594/1198 by his son Kutb al-Din, but Nar al-Din 
Arslanshah of al-Mawsil immediately took the town 
from him. But when a severe epidemic wrought great 
havoc in his army, he abandoned it and Kutb al-Din 
returned thither (Barhebraeus, 402). Nur al-Din in 
600/1203-4 had to break off a second siege of Nastbin 
prematurely (Barhebraeus, 416-17). Al-Malik 
al-‘Adil took the town in 606/1209-10 from Kutb al- 
Din (Barhebraeus, 424). After his death (615/1218-9) 
it passed to al-Malik al-Ashraf of Urfa (Barhebraeus, 
424, 439). 

The Arab geographers placed Nasibin in the fourth 
clime, the southern boundary of which ran about 12 
farsakhs south of the town on the direction of Sindjar 
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(al-Mas‘adi, Tanbih, 32-3, 35, 44). According to 
Yakut, it lay on the upper course of the Hirmas in the 
midst of numerous gardens. Ibn Hawkal, who in 
358/968-9 visited the town, which lay at the foot of 
Djabal Balisa, speaks of the pleasant life in it, apart 
from the dangerous scorpions found there. Al- 
Mukaddasi describes the fine houses and baths, the 
market, the Friday mosque and the citadel. Ibn 
Djubayr also visited it in 580/1184-5, and mentions its 
gardens, the bridge over the Hirmas inside the town, 
the hospital (maristan), several schools and other places 
of interest. In the 8th/14th century it was already for 
the most part in ruins; but the Friday mosque was still 
in existence and the gardens around it from which 
rose-water was exported (Ibn Battita). Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, according to whom the walls had a cir- 
cumference of 6,500 paces, praises its fruits and wine 
but laments the unhealthy moistness of the climate, 
the large number of scorpions and the plague of 
midges. 

Hualaga in 657/1259 occupied al-Ruha, Nasibin 
and Harran (Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, iv, 10). The 
Mongol Khan Mangt-Timir [9.v.] died, poisoned in 
Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar, on his way from there to 
Nasibin, on 16 Muharram 681/26 April 1282 
(Barhebraeus, 546-7). When Timir Khan in 1395 
was on his way to Tur ‘Abdin, the people of Nasibin 
and Mat‘arra hid in caves from the Mongols but were 
suffocated in them with smoke (Appx. to 
Barhebraeus, Chronography, ed. Wallis Budge, ii, p 
xxxiv). The Hasanayé Kurds in 1403 pillaged Nasibin 
and the country around (ibid., p. xxxvi). 

The town passed into the hands of the Ottomans in 
921/1515 (von Hammer, GOR, ii, Pest 1828, 449). It 
became the capital of a sandjak in the pashalik of Amid 
(Hadjdjt Khalifa, Dizhan-numa, Istanbul 1732, 438). 
Later, it was placed in the sandjak of Mardin in the 
pashalik of Baghdad (St. Martin, Mémoires sur 
V’Arménie, i, Paris 1818, 161-2). 

In the present century, Nusaybin’s strategic impor- 
tance has arisen not only from its position on the 
southern fringes of the eastern Anatolian highlands 
but also from the passing through it, with a station, of 
the Istanbul-Aleppo-Baghdad railway. In contem- 
porary Turkey, Nusaybin town (lat. 37° 03’ N, long. 
41° 13’ E) is the chef-lieu of an ie or district of the 
il or province of Mardin, agriculturally prosperous 
from cereal and rice growing and from stock-raising. 
In 1970 the town had a population of 13,941 and the 
district one of 43,309. 
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(E. HonicMann-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

NASIF at-YAZIDJI [see av-yAzipyi]. 

NASIHAT ac-MULUOK (a.), literally ‘“‘advice for 
tulers’’, a phrase under which may conveniently be 
considered the genre of pre-modern Islamic literature 
which consists of advice to rulers and their 
executives on politics and statecraft (styasa [q.v.] 
or tadbir al-mulik); the ruler’s comportment towards 
God and towards the subjects or ra‘tyya [q.v.] whom 
God has entrusted to his charge; the conduct of war- 
fare, diplomacy and espionage; etc. All these themes 
correspond to the genre of mediaeval European 
literature known as that of ‘‘mirrors for princes’’ or 
Fiirstenspiegel (see on this, Dict. of the Middle Ages, New 
York 1982-9, viii, 434-6, art. Mirror of princes (Patricia 
J. Eberle)). 

In their more theoretical aspect, these Islamic 
works overlap the fields of practical ethics (for which 
see AKHLAK (i)) and of the testament or wasiyya [q.2. ] 
of a chief or ruler, which (in the examples known to 
us, such as the testaments of ‘Umar I, Mu‘awiya and 
al-Mansur) seem often to have contained advice on 
rulership and its problems, aphorisms on the respon- 
sibilities of power, exhortations to justice and godly 
rule, etc. intended for the testator’s heir. But many of 
them also have a distinctly practical aspect. The 
emphasis here is often on Realpolitik as a mainspring 
of political action, so that contemporary pragmatic 
attitudes to the exercise of power are revealed; and, in 
the later, Persian mirrors for princes there is often a 
considerable amount of historical information con- 
veyed as anecdotes or as illustrative, practical 
examples of general principles. They thus contain 
material of value to students of Islamic history and of 
Islamic administration and its institutions. 

The genre has a further significance for the 
unfolding of early Islamic culture in that it constitutes 
a meeting-point for various ethical, philosophical and 
practical strands. Some of these developed purely 
within the Islamic religious tradition, such as the con- 
cept of the caliph-:mam as deriving all his power from 
God and only deserving his exalted position so long as 
he exercised this authority in conformity with the 
sharia [q.v.]. Others were non-Islamic. The Persian 
bureaucratic tradition, already influential in Islamic 
administration by the later part of the Umayyad 
period (see below), was strengthened in the ‘Abbasid 
period by the formation of the influential body of 
secretaries or kuttab [see KATIB. i. In the caliphate] 
imbued with ancient Persian ideas and ideals; whence 
the frequency in the mirrors for princes literature of 
stories illustrating the beneficent and just government 
of Sasanid emperors like Ardashir I Papakan, Bahram 
[g.2.] Cabin, Khusraw I Andsharwan [q.v.] and 
Khusraw II Aparwiz, and the wisdom of their 
ministers such as Buzurgmihr [q.v.]. A lesser influ- 
ence was mediated from India through such animal 
fables has those of Bidpay, the later Arabic Kalila wa- 
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Dimna [q.v.], going back to the Sanskrit Pandatantra, 
but much more significant was the classical Greek and 
Hellenistic component, derived in great part through 
translations and illustrated by the roles as sages 
assigned to Plato and Aristotle [see AFLATUN and 
ARISTUTALIs] and to Alexander the Great, regarded as 
the pupil of the latter philosopher, as an exemplar of 
wise rule [see AL-ISKANDAR]. 

1. In Arabic literature. 

The genre, as known to us in Arabic, may be said 
to develope towards the end of the Umayyad period 
when, during the caliphate of Hisham (105-25/724- 
43), a distinct interest in Persian administrative ways 
is discernible (see H.A.R. Gibb, The soctal significance 
of the ShuSabiya, in Studies on the civilization of Islam, 
Boston 1962, 62-3). His caliph’s chief secretary, the 
mawla Abu ’1-‘Ala? Salim, seems to have composed a 
collection of epistles which purported inter alia to con- 
tain advice on ruling given by Aristotle to Alexander, 
in particular, a Kitab fi ’l-styasa al-Sammiyya, almost 
certainly in large part deriving from a Greek original 
but with distinct Persian-derived touches, and 
possibly having a practical aim with regard to 
Hisham’s policies in Khurasan and the increasing dif- 
ficulties of the Umayyad governors there [see J.D. 
Latham, The beginnings of Arabic prose literature: the 
epistolary genre, in The Cambridge history of Arabic literature 
[i.] Arabic literature to the end of the Umayyad period, Cam- 
bridge 1983, 154-64, and the works of M. Grignaschi 
listed on p. 533). 

Salim’s successor in the Umayyad diwan al-rasa*il, 
the celebrated ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya al-Katib 
(g.v.], wrote a lengthy and elaborate epistle to the 
designated walt ‘l-‘ahd and son of the last Umayyad 
caliph Marwan (II) b. Muhammad (127-32/744-50), 
‘Abd Allah. It comprises an ethico-political section on 
the moral qualifications necessary for princes, the 
practical responsibilities of the prince for maintaining 
good government, followed by a more strictly prac- 
tical discourse on questions of military organisation 
(see Latham, in of. cit., 167-72). 

The genre has thus a respectable prehistory dating 
from at least a generation before the work of the figure 
who was, in the past, usually taken (e.g. by G. 
Richter, Studien zur Geschichte der alterer arabischen 
Fiirstenspiegel, Leipzig 1932, 4 ff.) as the pioneer com- 
poser of an Arabic mirror for princes, ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Mukaffa‘ (d. ca. 140/757 [see IBN AL-MUKAFFA‘]). 
The latter’s work as a communicator of the imperial 
Sasanid Persian governmental tradition through his 
translations from Pahlavi into Arabic, is well-known. 
His Risala ft ’l-Sahaba, apparently addressed to the 
second ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansir (136-58/754-75 
(¢.2.]), hence stemming from Ibn al-Mukaffa‘’s last 
two or three years of life, treats of the importance for 
the ruler of choosing reliable companions and 
executives but also of more general political and 
military topics, and especially, of the importance of 
Justice in the practical exercise of authority (see text 
and Fr. tr. in Ch. Pellat, Zbn al-MugaffaS, mort vers 
140/757 ‘‘Conseilleur’’ du calife, Paris 1976; Latham, 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ and early ‘Abbasid prose, in CHAL [ii.] 
‘Abbasid belles-lettres, Cambridge 1990, 64-72). More 
clearly in the specific mirrors for princes genre is his 
K. Adab al-kabir. The second part of this is probably 
addressed to the caliph’s son and enjoins him to 
acquire adab [q.v.], whilst the third part is addressed 
to the caliph’s minister or companion and advises him 
on the correct adab for the ruler’s service, and the 
fourth part appears to deal with personal relations 
within the secretary’s own milieu, stressing the value 
of true friendship. In its emphasis on the importance 


of the heritage of the ancients and their transmitted 
wisdom, Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ clearly had in mind the 
Greek authorities and also the old Persian monar- 
chical and secretarial traditions—from the latter of 
which he and his father stemmed directly—but these 
strands were mingled with his own first-hand 
experience of political life: the morality of the epistle 
is Machiavellian rather than elevated in tone (see 
Richter, of. cit., 4-22; Latham, in op. cit., 57-64; and 
the Bibl. to Gabrieli’s art. 1BN AL-MUKAFFA‘). 

Over the next two centuries, Arabic adab literature 
continued to include, as one of its components, 
elements of advice on the ethics of rulership and the 
practical conduct of affairs. From the caliphate of al- 
Ma?’min [g.v.], well-known for his interest in the 
movement for translation from Greek into Syriac and 
Arabic and for the mediation of classical scientific and 
philosophical knowledge to the Islamic world, dates 
the terse but meaty epistle of the Khurasanian com- 
mander Tahir b. al-Husayn Dhu ’I-Yaminayn [¢.v.] 
addressed to his son ‘Abd Allah [g.v.] when the latter 
was in 206/821 about to take up a provincial gover- 
norship. Notable here is the dominant place accorded 
to Islamic religion and the vitalness of the ruler’s 
behaving in conformity with both the old Arab tribal 
virtues (Ailm, muriia [q.vv]) and also the Kur?’an and 
Sunna; the influence of the old Persian ideals of ruler- 
ship and ideas about subjects’ obedience is here very 
subordinate. Possibly it was this strongly Arab- 
Islamic ethos, combined with the literary appeal of its 
elegant and balanced phrases, which made the epistle 
popular with later generations; as well as figuring in 
the surviving portion of the K. Baghdad of Ibn Abt 
Tahir Tayfir [g.v.], it is given by al-Tabari, Ibn al- 
Athir and Ibn Khaldin (see Richter, 80-3; Eng. tr. in 
C.E. Bosworth, An early Arabic mirror for princes: Tahir 
Dhi l-Yaminain’s epistle to his son ‘Abdallah (206/821), in 
JNES, xxix [1970], 25-41). 

The many-sided genius of al-Djahiz (d. 255/869 
(g.2.]) absorbed the wisdom of the Greeks and Per- 
sians through the translations which had been appear- 
ing since the time of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, and was in close 
contact, if not with caliphs, with viziers, chief judges 
and members of the ‘Abbasid family of his time. A 
largely lost K. AkAlak al-wuzara? (Pellat, Nouvel essai 
d’inventaire de l’oeuvre gahizienne, in Arabica, xxxi [1984], 
163 no. 238) must have been a manual for the use of 
viziers, but the K. al-Tadj, dedicated to al- 
Mutawakkil’s commander and courtier al-Fath b. 
Khakan [q.v.], hence from the middle years of the 
3rd/9th century, and dealing with the comportment of 
the monarch, the organisation of his court and the 
conduct required of his boon-companions (nudama?, 
sing nadim [q.v.]), is obviously one of the many 
apocryphal works of al-Djahiz. Given the prominent 
role in it of Sdsanid-derived material, it was probably 
written by an ethnically Persian author imbued how- 
ever with Arabic culture also; its title is indeed 
reminiscent of a Pahlavi Tadj-namak said to have been 
one of the works translated by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (see 
the Fr. tr. of Pellat, Le Livre de la Couronne ... attribué 
a Gahiz, Paris 1954, introd., and also Richter, of. cit., 
47-60; as Richter notes, 39, the authenticity or other- 
wise of al-Djahiz’s authorship does not affect the 
work’s significance as a product of the cultural 
atmosphere of the time). 

Certain of the adab works of the writers one genera- 
tion after al-Djahiz like Ibn Kutayba (d. 275/889 
[g.v. ]) and of two generations later like Ibn ‘Abd Rab- 
bihi (d. 328/940 [¢.v.]) merit consideration for mate- 
rial within them which is very much in the genre of 
advice to princes, although treated very much in a 
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literary and bellelettristic vein. The former’s ‘Uyan al- 
akhbar includes lengthy sections entitled kitab al-sultan 
on the qualities necessary for rulership, k. a/-harb on 
the conduct of warfare and k. al-su’dud on the quality 
of leadership and success in worldly affairs (see 
Richter, 39 ff., and G. Lecomte, Jén Qutayba (mort en 
276/889), l’homme, son oeuvre, ses idées, Damascus 1965, 
145-6). Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi likewise opens his adab col- 
lection al-‘Ikd al-farid with sections on government 
(sultan), the conduct of war and a subsequent one on 
the addressing of kings, and appears to have drawn 
upon sources parallel to those of Ibn Kutayba (see 
Richter, 72-9); 

The Fiirstenspiegel genre continued in Arabic 
literature for at least two or three centuries more. 
Works which were either themselves mirrors for 
princes or contained elements of the genre include two 
works, both extant, by al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058 
{g.v.]), including a Naszhat al-mulik and a K. Kawanin 
al-wuzara wa-stydsat al-mulik, the latter being one of 
several composed on the adaé al-wazir (see on this, D. 
Sourdel, Le viztrat ‘aabbdside, Damascus 1959-60, i, 
13-14). Al-Tha‘alibr (d. 429/1038 [g.v.]) composed at 
the court of the KhWarazm-Shah Ma’min b. 
Ma?’min [see KHWARAZM-SHAHS] a K. Adab al-mulitk 
al-kh’arazmshahi (ed. and Eng. tr. Tevfik Topuzoglu, 
Kitab ‘Adab al-Mulik al-Khwarazm-Shahi of ... ath- 
Tha‘alibé, Ph.D. diss., Manchester 1974, 2 vols., 
unpubl.). 

Such works were as popular in the Muslim West as 
in the central and eastern Islamic lands, as already 
evidenced by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi’s ‘Zkd (whose con- 
tents, however, are entirely within the Baghdad- 
centred traditions of the Mashrik; it does not seem 
that any distinctive, local versions of the genre ever 
developed in al-Andalus or the Maghrib); see, e.g., 
Ibn Abi Randaka al-Turtisht (d. 520/1126 or 
525/1131 (9.v.])’s Siradj al-Mulak (Span. tr. M. Alar- 
cén, Ldmpara de los principes por Abubéquer de Tortosa, 
Madrid 1930-1), and the Sulwan al-majali® fi ‘udwan 
al-atba‘ of the Sicilian emigrant to Mecca, Hudjdjat al- 
Din Ibn Zafar (d. 565/1169 or 568/1172 [g.v.}), which 
contains many animal fables and stories of Indian 
origin, not all of them taken from Kalila wa-Dimna 
(Ital. tr. M. Amari, Conforti politict, Florence 1882; see 
also Richter, op. cit., 90-2). Closely connected with, 
and dependent upon, Ibn Zafar’s work was the mirror 
for princes of the easterner Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 
654/1256 [¢.v.]), the Kanz al-muluk fi kayftyyat al-suluk, 
who omitted, however (possibly because of the rigorist 
attitudes from his Hanbali family background) the 
animal and bird fables much used by Ibn Zafar (ed. 
G. Vitestam, The treasure of princes on the fashion of 
behaviour ascribed to Stbt ibn al-Djauzit, Lund 1970). 

The most notable author of these times to compose 
in the genre was the great theologian Abu Hamid al- 
Ghazali (d. 505/1111 [g.v.]). As well as touching on 
the topic of rulership and its duties in such works of 
his as the K. al-Mustazhivi and the Persian-language 
Kimiya-yi sa‘ddat, it seems that al-Ghazali wrote a 
special treatise on the Islamic religious ideals required 
of a godly ruler and on practical questions of statecraft 
for a Saldjik prince, either Muhammad b. Malik- 
Shah or his brother Sandjar (gq. vv.], and this forms the 
first part of the work which has been generally 
attributed to him and called the Nasihat al-mulik. The 
second part of this, however, is probably the work of 
an unknown Persian author of a generation or so later 
working very much in the Persian ethical and political 
tradition (see Patricia Crone, Did al-Ghazali wnie a 
Mirror for Princes? On the authorship of Nasihat al-muluk, 
in JSAI, x [1987], 167-91). Both parts of this Persian- 


language work were subsequently translated into 
Arabic (according to Ibn Khallikan, by Safi ’]-Din 
Abu ’1-Hasan al-Irbili for a Turkish Atabeg of Mawsil 
towards the end of the 6th/12th century) as al-Tibr al- 
masbik fi nasihat al-muluk, and this had a much wider 
circulation than the Persian original, being frequently 
copied in Mamluk and Ottoman times, whereas so 
few of the Persian version circulated that Goldziher, 
e.g. believed that it had been irretrievably lost 
(Strettschrift des Gazali gegen die Batinijja-Sekte, Leiden 
1916, 98) until mss. turned up in Istanbul and 
Tehran. As well as imparting the usual Islamic and 
pre-Islamic Persian counsels for the ruler, al- 
Ghazali’s part of the work expresses the Sufi view of 
life which one would expect from such a noted practi- 
tioner of Sufism as its author: the ruler’s spiritual life 
is of paramount importance. Following the traditional 
Islamic view, al-Ghazali stresses that kingship is a gift 
bestowed by God, for which the ruler will be fully 
accountable on the Last Day; the ruler does not owe 
his power to his fellow-men and is not accountable to 
them, hence he must be especially careful to avoid the 
meretricious attractions of this world. The patently 
different emphasis of the second part, on the qualities 
required by kings, is seen in the extensive quotation 
of the examples set by the Sasanid Persian emperors 
and in its praise of the justice and benevolent rule of 
the ‘‘Magians’’ for some 4,000 years until God 
decided to send the Prophet Muhammad for mankind 
and to let the political sovereignty pass to the Arabs; 
even so, the fame of the wise and just Khusraw 
Anisharwan still redounds during Islamic times 
because his salient qualities of justice and 
magnanimity are valid for all times and valid during 
all manifestations of God’s favour to subsequent 
religions and dynasties. The anonymous author 
recognises, in the period of the decline of the 
caliphate’s effective power, the fait accompli of the 
practical exercise of power by the sudjan [q.v.], and 
regards this last as divinely-inspired also; maxims like 
“the sultan is God’s shadow on earth’”’ are cited with 
approval, and the sultan’s power is viewed as being 
consecrated by the old-Persian idea of the ‘“‘divine 
effulgence’’ (farr-i izadi) (see on the whole work, 
Richter, op. cit., 67-9; Eng. tr. with extensive and 
valuable introd., F.R.C. Bagley, Ghazali’s Book of 
Counsels for Kings, London 1962; Carole Hillenbrand, 
Islamic orthodoxy or Realpolitik? Al-Ghazali’s views on 
government, in Iran JBIPS, xxvi [1988], 91-3; A.K.S. 
Lambton, The theory of kingship in the Nasthat al-mulitk of 
Ghazali, in IQ, i [1954], 47-55; idem, State and govern- 
ment in medieval Islam, Oxford 1981, 117-26). 

2. In Persian literature. 

The genre in Arabic was always of a pronounced 
literary cast, reflecting the dominant role accorded to 
adab and its practitioners in Arab-Islamic culture. The 
literary, idealising element remains discernible in the 
Persian mirrors for princes, but practical considera- 
tions obtrude much more perceptibly here, perhaps in 
part reflecting the fact that two of the outstanding Per- 
sian composers of works in the genre, Kay Kawas b. 
Iskandar and Nizam al-Mulk [q.vv.] were themselves 
exponents of the art of practical politics and far from 
being academic theoreticians. 

It was seen in section 1. above that the contributory 
pre-Islamic Persian strand in the development of the 
genre, derived from the collections of animal and bird 
fables and from works on the conduct of the Sasanid 
emperors and the organisation of their courts, was 
always notable. Furthermore, Middle Persian 
literature had quite an appreciable amount of moralis- 
ing works containing admonitions, ethical directives 
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and advice on correct behaviour in various walks of 
life, the so-called andarz ‘‘teachings’’ and pand-namak 
“book of counsels’’ literature (see J. Rypka et alii, 
History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 37-9), and 
this emphasis was carried over into the Islamic period 
when New Persian Islamic literature developed from 
the 3rd/9th century onwards; it may further be seen 
in the moralising element prominent in such literary 
collections of stories as the Gulistan and Bistan of Sa‘di 

.v.). 
le a) in Arabic, the genre in Islamic Persian literature 
begins with works on a modest scale or with sections 
in works essentially concerned with broader or with 
different topics. From the middle years of the 5th/i1th 
century are the references within the Ta*rikh-i Mas‘adi 
of the Ghaznawid author Abu ’I-Fadl Bayhaki [g.v.] to 
earlier works like Ibn al-Mukaffa°’s translation of the 
pre-Islamic Persian Khuday-ndmak ‘‘Book of kings’’, 
which he calls the Ta*rikh-t Mulik-i ‘Adjam, and his 
comments on the ideal conduct of the ruler, his coer- 
cive powers and the subjects within his jurisdiction 
(see Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their empire in 
Afghanistan and eastern Iran 994-1040, Edinburgh 1963, 
48-50; Marilyn R. Waldman, Toward a theory of 
historical narrative, a case study in  Perso-Islamicate 
historiography, Columbus, Ohio 1980, 69-70). The 
founder of the dynasty, Sebuktigin [q.v. | allegedly left 
behind a wastyya, a collection of aphorisms and pieces 
of advice on the business of kingship, the Pand-nama, 
known to us from its inclusion in a general history of 
the 8th/14th century, Muhammad b. ‘Ali Shaban- 
kara’i’s Madjma‘ al-ansab, but that a Turkish steppe 
barbarian like Sebiktigin could have put together this 
sophisticated opuscule, whose contents include much 
that is discernible in the longer and more elaborate 
Persian mirrors for princes, is highly unlikely, and it 
must surely have been composed well after his death 
in 387/997 and attributed to him in later Ghaznawid 
times as the heroic founder of the dynasty (see M. 
Nazim, The Pand-Namah of Subuktigin, in JRAS [1933], 
605-28; Bosworth, Early sources for the history of the first 
four Ghaznavid sultans (977-1041), in IQ, vii [1963], 18- 
20 = The medieval history of Iran, Afghanistan and Central 
Asia, Variorum Reprints, London 1977, no. XIII). 
This process of attribution happened not infrequently 
in Persian literature where the supposed aphorisms or 
counsels of a prominent figure were involved. Nizam 
al-Mulk’s Stpydsat-ndma (see below) was ‘‘edited’’ in 
some degree and probably added to, after his death, 
by Muhammad Maghribi, and the great vizier’s so- 
called wasdya or nasa%h were not compiled till the 
9th/15th century, though apparently from genuine 
family traditions and possibly from contemporary or 
Nnear-contemporary materials (see H. Bowen, The sar- 
gudhasht-i sayyidna, the ‘‘Tale of the three school-fellows’’ 
and the wasaya of the Nizam al-Mulk, in JRAS [1931], 
776-8). 

The second half of the 5th/11th century saw the 
appearance of the three greatest, complete-work mir- 
rors for princes, the Kabiis-nama, the Sipasat-naéma and 
the Nasthat al-mulik. That they should appear within 
a span of three or four decades can hardly be for- 
tuitous. It may possibly reflect the recognition by their 
ethnically Persian (in fact, largely eastern Persian) 
authors that the centre of gravity of the orthodox 
Sunni world was now Persia rather than ‘Irak or Syria 
or Arabia, that the division of caliphate and 
sultanate—the latter under the Saldjuks, now at the 
height of their power—was permanent and 
irrevocable, and that treatises on statecraft and 
kingship ought to take account of these changed con- 
ditions. The work of the most conservative and tradi- 


tional in ethos of these writers, al-Ghazali, and of his 
more pragmatic unknown colleague/continuator in 
Persian, has already been considered in section 1. 
above. 

The Ziyarid prince of Gurgan and Tabaristan Kay 
Kawis b. Iskandar [g.v.] named his Kabus-nama, writ- 
ten in 475/1082-3, after his ruthless and cunning 
grandfather Kabis b. Wushmagir [q.v.], whom Kay 
Kawas clearly admired and regarded as a fine expo- 
nent of Realpolitik unrestrained by the more noble 
ethical considerations of fairness and charity towards 
opponents, when these conflicted with necessity and 
expediency. At the top level, the book gives advice on 
statecraft, the arts of war and diplomacy, and the 
organisation of court life, but also, on a lower level, 
with the practice of various more humdrum profes- 
sions and with the successful conduct of daily affairs 
like buying slaves or horses. R. Levy (introd. to his 
Eng. tr., A mirror for princes, the Qabiis-nama, London 
1951, p. ix) justly characterised it as combining ‘‘the 
functions of popular educator, manual of political 
conduct and text book of ethics, with expediency as its 
motto”’ (see E.I.J. Rosenthal, Polttical thought in 
medieval Islam, an introductory outline, Cambridge 1968, 
78-91, Bagley, Ghazali’s Book of Counsel for Kings, 
introd., pp. xiii-xiv). Its brisk practicality made it a 
favourite with later generations of the Perso-Islamic 
cultural world, and at least five Ottoman Turkish 
translations of it were made. 

The vizier to the Saldjik sultans Alp Arslan and 
Malik-Shah [g.vv.], Nizam al-Mulk, composed his 
Siyasat-nama or Styar al-mulik at the court of the latter 
sultan in 484-5/1091-2, possibly at Malik-Shah’s sug- 
gestion, and placed within it the distilled wisdom of 
some four decades of administrative activity in Persia; 
the result is the supreme work of its kind in Persian. 
In some ways, it was a political manifesto, setting 
forth the things which he considered his master the 
sultan should undertake and reproving his lack of con- 
cern with certain vital affairs of rule; his exemplars 
here are not only the old Persian kings but also such 
forceful Islamic despots as the Bayid ‘Adud al-Dawla 
and Mahmid of Ghazna. But Nizam al-Mulk’s basic 
premise for all human affairs is the divine authority 
of the ruler, whether he be caliph-imdm or sultan, as 
being designated by God and as holding his power in 
trust from God, with the corollaries that the ruler’s 
supreme task is the furtherance of right religion and 
the suppression of all religious and social deviance and 
that it is the duty of subjects to give unconditional 
obedience. This concept of the ruler’s untrammelled 
power was to live on throughout the Islamic lands vir- 
tually unchallenged until modern times, and in this 
wise, Nizam al-Mulk, good Muslim though he was, 
was restating the old Persian traditions of government 
based on force majeure and opportunism, as distinct 
from the traditional Islamic idea of true authority 
being based on the Kur'an and Sharia. Because of the 
high proportion of illustrative anecdotal and historical 
material within it, the Siydsat-nama is a significant, if 
not always totally reliable, straight historical source, 
above all for the period of the caliphate’s decline and 
disintegration on the rise of provincial dynasties like 
the Samanids, Saffarids and Ghaznawids, and for 
various socio-religious protest movements arising in 
the Persian lands, from Mazdakism to Isma‘ilism (see 
Rosenthal, op. cit., 81-3; Bagley, op. cit., introd. pp. 
xiv-xv; Lambton, The dilemma of government in Islamic 
Persta: the Styasat-nama of Nizam al-Mulk, in Iran JBIPS, 
xxii [1984], 55-66). 

Even more in the traditional Islamic mould than al- 
Ghazali’s Nasthat al-mulak, and in fact heavily depen- 
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dent on that author’s Kimiya-yt sa‘adat and, to a lesser 
extent, on his hyd? ‘ulum al-din, is the Bahr al-fawaid 
(tr. Julie S. Meisami, The sea of precious virtues (Bahr al- 
Fava’id), a medieval Islamic mirror for princes, Salt Lake 
City 1991). This was written in Syria, probably at 
Aleppo, by an unknown author for one of the 
Ahmadili [g.v.] Atabegs of Adharbaydjan, and its 
tone is homilectic rather than prosaic and practical, 
with its examples almost entirely Islamic; it reflects 
the atmosphere of djihdd against the Crusaders and 
the contemporary resurgence, under the Saldjuks and 
Zangids, of Sunni orthodoxy, and not the continued 
influence of the Persian past. 

The genre of mirrors for princes retained an endur- 
ing interest for later generations of Persian writers, 
and this interest is visible in such works as the 
Dhakhirat al-mulak of the Kubrawi Safi saint of Kash- 
mir, Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadhani (d. 786/1385 [see ‘ari B. 
SHIHAB AL-DIN HAMADANi]; the Nasath-1 Shahrukhi, 
written in 813/1411 by Djalal al-Din Zakariyya Kaz- 
wini for the Timarid Shahrukh (q.v.}; and the Sudik al- 
muluk of Fadl Allah Razbihan Khundji (d. 927/1521 
[g.v.]), written as a guide for the strongly Sunni 
Shaybanid ruler ‘Ubayd Allah Khan (see Rypka et 
alit, op. cit., 427). 

Hamadhfani’s work was written in Muslim India, 
and mirrors for princes remained equally popular 
within the Persian cultural world of India. This 
Indian aspect of the genre has not been thoroughly 
studied, but a concern with statecraft, the art of war 
and political ethics were of burning relevance to a 
Muslim society like the Indian one, which had to 
maintain itself against strong non-Islamic internal 
forces such as the Hindu princes and against invaders 
from outside the subcontinent like the Mongols and 
Timir. Muslims never became anything like a 
numerical majority of population over the country as 
a whole, hence writers in India were more exercised 
by such topics as djhad and by the status of non- 
believers within the Indian Dar al-Islam than were 
writers in the Persian lands proper. Some Indo- 
Muslim writers in the mirrors for princes vein during 
the Sultanate period, like Fakhr-i Mudabbir Mubarak 
Shah (flor. late 6th-early 7th/late 12th-early 13th cen- 
turies [g.v. in Suppl.]) recognised in his Adab al-mulik 
that unbelievers should be treated justly and assigned 
a protected, if subordinate, place in society; whereas 
the Tughlukid period author Diya? al-Din Barani (d. 
after 758/1357 [g.v.]), in his mirror, the Fatawa-y: 
Djahandari, took up a rigorist attitude on the treatment 
of infidels, involving the necessity of humiliating 
them. The Mughal empire saw the production of vari- 
ous mirrors, such as the Akhlak-1 Humayun of Ikhtiyar 
al-Din Husayn (written in 912/1506-7 for Babur’s son 
Humayin [¢.v.]), and the Akhlak-: Hakimi by Hasan 
‘Ali Munshi (wrote 987-8/1579-80 for the half-brother 
of the Emperor Akbar, Muhammad Hakim Mirza 
[q.v. in Suppl.]). From the reign of Djahangir—whose 
interest in ethical and didactic literature may have 
stimulated the composition of these works—in the first 
part of the 11th/17th century stem no fewer than three 
works in the genre, Kadi Nar Allah Khakani’s AkAlak- 
i Diahangirit, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi’s Risala-yi 
Nariyya-yi sultaniyya (the only one of these works by 
an “alim who was not also a courtier; and the Maw iza- 
yi Diahangiri of Muhammad Bakir Nadjm-i Thani (d. 
1047/1637 [9.v.]), recently ed. with Eng. tr. as Advice 
on the art of governance ... an Indo-Muslim mirror for 
princes, by Sajida Sultana Alvi, Albany N.Y. 1989. 
This last work does not seem to show that the genre 
had developed much originality in Muslim India, 
although a lessened pre-occupation with threats from 


the infidels may reflect the more secure conditions of 
the time compared with the earlier, troubled Sultanate 
period (see Alvi’s introd., 29-34). Finally, Rypka, 
History of Iranian literature, 427, mentions a Tuhfa-yi 
Kutbshahi written in this same 11th/17th century by 
‘Ali b. Tayfir Bistami for the Kutb-Shahi ruler of 
Golkonda {q.v.] ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad [see kuTB 
SHAHI]. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 
Abdul Hakim H.O.M. Dawood, A comparative study 
of Arabic and Persian Mirrors for Princes from the 2nd to 
the 6th century A.H., Ph.D. diss., Univ. of London 
1965, unpubl.; C.E. Bosworth, ch. Administrative 
literature, in CHAL [iii], Religion, learning and science in 
the ‘Abbasid period, Cambridge 1990, 165-7. 

_ (C.E. Boswortn) 
NASIKH [see nasku]. 

NASIKH, SuaykH IMAM BakusH (d. 1838), a 
leading Urdu poet of the Lucknow School, though 
often now considered more important as an arbiter of 
the language, as opposed to the literary Urdu ef Dihli. 
This is no doubt the reason for his takhallus Nasikh 
“‘abrogator’’. He was born in Faydabad (Fayzabad), 
and became the adopted son and heir of a tent-maker, 
Khuda Bakhsh. He studied Persian and Urdu, and 
took Sawda [g.v.] as his model in poetry. His for- 
mative years were spent at the court of a nobleman 
Mirza Hadjdji, where he was able to indulge his pre- 
occupation with language. His relations with other 
patrons were not so friendly, and at times he feared 
for his life. Moreover, Khuda Bakhsh’s real sons 
resented what they considered the poet’s depriving 
them of their rightful inheritance. Nevertheless, 
Nasikh soon achieved fame as a poet in both Urdu 
and Persian, as a teacher and as a corrector of other 
men’s poetry, especially in respect of their language. 
Nawnaharwi (190-7) lists 86 poets as his pupils. 

Nasikh came on the scene when the establishing 
and standardising of Urdu as the literary language of 
Indian Muslims was developing, especially in 
Lucknow, to which political events had led many 
Dihli poets to emigrate. Nasikh became the leader of 
language reform, aimed at replacing many idioms 
current in Dihli by others considered superior, partic- 
ularly for the use of poets, it is in this that Nasikh’s 
poetry gained importance: it constitutes a show-case 
for the reformed language. It consists of three diwdns 
and a handful of mathnawis. His favourite poetical 
form was ghazal, but he also wrote shorter pieces such 
as quatrains, chronograms, didactic poems and 
gnomic verse (tamthiliyyat). He did not write kasidas in 
Urdu, though it was often said that almost all his 
poetry is kasida-like in tone. He was a master of poetic 
technique. Such was his reputation that it was claimed 
that mss. and editions of his poetry are probably more 
numerous than those of any other Urdu poet. There 
is also a Persian diwan, written in uncomplicated style. 

The same cannot be said of his Urdu style, and this 
may account for the decline of his reputation in the 
20th century. His failings are clearly explained by 
Muhammad Sadiq in his A history of Urdu literature 
(134-7). He says: ‘‘Nasikh is one of those poets who 
make up in ingenuity for what they lack in inspira- 
tion’. Sadiq also mentions his ‘‘excessive interest in 
conceits and other artificialities’’, stating that one 
rarely hears a personal note. The poet is also accused 
of being ‘‘excessively devoted to difficult rhymes’’. 
Saksena (101) refers to his ‘‘florid and ornate poetry, 
full of rhetorical embellishments, metaphor, hyper- 
bole and far-fetched similes’’, But he describes him 
(102) as the founder of the Lucknow School. 

His reform of the Urdu language include the 
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following matters: the elimination of Hindi words, 
and preference for those of Arabic and Persian origin; 
determination of the gender of nouns, which had been 
vague from the days of Dakhani Urdu, and of the 
spelling of common words, particularly in the use of 
long or short vowels. Thus idhar (here/hither) and 
udhar (there/thither) were preferred to idhar and udhar. 

Nasikh also wrote, in Persian, a very short treatise 
on Urdu rhyme, Risdla-yi-kéfiya, of no great 
importance. 

Bibliography: For a detailed study of Nasikh, 
see Shabib al-Hasan Nawnaharwi, Nasikh: Tadjziya 
wa takdir Lucknow 1975. A shorter study is the 130- 
page Introduction to selected verse, Rashid Hasan 
Khan, Intikhab-i-Nasitkh, New Delhi 1972. For 
shorter accounts, see Muhammad Sadiq, A history of 
Urdu literature, Oxford 1962, 17, 133-6, and Ram 
Babu Saksena, A history of Urdu literature, Allahabad 
1927, 17, 101-6. Among many editions of his 
diwans, the one published in Lucknow in 1923 may 
be recommended. _ (Q.A. Haywoop) 
at-NASIKH wa ’L-MANSUKH [sce nasky]. 
NASIM, DayA SHANKAR Kaw (1811-32), a 

Kashmiri pandit who studied poetics under the 
ghazal poet of Lucknow Atish [q.v. in Suppl.]. His 
fame rests entirely upon one poem, a romance called 
Gulzar-t Nasim, composed when he was 22. It greatly 
resembles Mir Hasan’s Sthr al-bayan, and is generally 
awarded the second place among Urdi_ poetic 
romances. Nasim also translated the Arabian Nights 
into Urda. Nasim is among the great Urdu mathnawi 
(g.v., 4. in Urdu] (mathnawit in the sense of poetic 
romance) writers, and is one of the very few Urdu 
authors who were Hindis. 

Bibliography: T. Grahame Bailey, History of Ur- 
du literature, Calcutta 1932; Ram Babu Saksena, 
History of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927; Garcin de 
Tassy, Histoire de la littérature hindoue et hindoustanie, 
Paris 1870; Muhammad Sadiq, History of Urdu 
literature, London 1964. (G.E. Leeson) 
NASIM-OGHLU [see ak HISARi]. 

AL-NASIR [see aL-UTRUsH]. 

AL-NASIR, honorific of the fourth sovereign of 
the dynasty of the Almohads [see AL-MUWAHHIDUN], 
Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B, YaSKUB AL-MANSUR 
B. YUsUF B. ‘ABD AL-Mu?MIN. He was proclaimed on 
the death of his father on 22 Rabi I 595/25 Jan. 1199. 
The beginning of his reign was marked by the sup- 
pression of a rising led by an agitator in the moun- 
tainous country of the Ghumara [q.v.] and a long stay 
at Fas, during which the rebuilt a part of the wall of 
the kasaba of the city. Hearing of the rising of Yahya 
b. Ishak Ibn Ghaniya [see GHANIYA, BANU] in Ifrikiya, 
he set out for the eastern part of his empire and laid 
siege to the town of Mahdiyya [q.v.] which was taken 
on 27 Djumada I 602/ 9 Jan. 1206. He returned to 
Morocco in the following year, leaving as his deputy 
in Ifrikiya the shaykh Abad Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahid 
b. Abr Hafs al-Hintati, ancestor of the Hafsids [g.v. ]. 
In 599/1202-3 he had despatched from Algiers against 
Majorca [see MayURKA], which had belonged to the 
Banu Ghaniya since the period of the last Almoravids, 
a fleet which took the island; this remained in Muslim 
hands till 627/1230. In 607/1211, al-Nasir sent an 
expedition to Spain which ended in a disaster for the 
Muslim troops at Las Navas de Tolosa [see at- 
‘KAB] on 15 Safar 609/16 July 1212. This severe 
reverse deeply affected al-Nasir, who returned to 
Morocco and made his subjects take the oath of 
allegiance to his son Ydsuf. He then retired to his 
palace. He died at Rabat (Ribat al-Fath [g.7.]) on 10 
Sha‘ban 610/25 Dec. 1213. According to some 


chroniclers, he died a violent death on the same date 
in Marrakesh, his capital, the victim of a conspiracy 
hatched by his viziers. 

This ruler, whose reign marks the beginning of the 
decline of the Almohads, left behind virtually nothing 
of lasting memory, and no inscription in his name 
seems even to have been carved at Marrakesh, where, 
on the night of 11 Rabi‘ I 607/2-3 September 1210, 
the Kaysariyya was devastated by a catastrophic fire. 
It is nevertheless recorded that he built a workshop for 
coining money at Fas. 

Bibliography: See that for AL-MUWAHHIDUN. 
_ (E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 
aL-NASIR, the name of two Ayyiabid sultans. 

I. at-MaA.ik AL-NAsir SaLAH AL-Din DAwop B. 
AL-MALIK aL-Mu‘azzaM, born in Djumada I 603/ 
December 1205) in Damascus. 

After the death of his father at the end of Dhu ’I- 
Ka‘da 624/November 1227 Dawud succeeded him on 
the throne of Damascus and the Mamluk ‘Izz al-Din 
Aybak acted as regent. Dawiid’s uncle however, 
covetous of territory, did not leave him long in peace. 
Al-Malik al-Kamil [q.v.] first of all claimed the for- 
tress of al-Shawbak [q.v.], and when it was refused 
him he occupied Jerusalem, Nabulus and other places 
(625/1228). In this perilous position, Dawud appealed 
to another uncle al-Malik al-Ashraf, who 
administered the Ayyubid possessions in 
Mesopotamia. The latter came to Damascus, but then 
took al-Kamil’s side and arranged with him a formal 
division of the whole kingdom. By the arrangement 
between the two brothers, al-Ashraf was to receive 
Damascus and Dawid Harran, al-Rakka and Hims, 
while al-Kamil took southern Syria with Palestine, 
and Hamat was left to Dawiad’s brother al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar. But when Dawud would not consent to 
this, al-Ashraf began to besiege Damascus. After al- 
Kamil had concluded peace with the Emperor 
Frederick II, he joined al-Ashraf and after a three 
months’ siege, forced his nephew to yield (Sha‘ban 
626/June-July 1229), whereupon al-Ashraf was 
recognised as lord of Damascus under al-Kamil’s 
suzerainty while Dawud had to be content with al- 
Karak [q.v.], al-Shawbak and several other places. In 
spite of this unfriendly treatment, Dawid remained 
loyal to al-Kamil when the other Ayyabids combined 
against hin, and entered his service in Egypt. Soon 
after al-Kamil accompanied by Dawid had taken 
Damascus, he died in Radjab 635/March 1238 and 
Dawud, whom al-Kamil had appointed governor of 
Damascus, had to return to al-Karak. In Egypt, al- 
Kamil’s son al-Malik al-‘Adil was recognised as his 
successor and appointed his cousin al-Malik al- 
Djawad Yunus governor of Damascus. When Dawid 
tried to assert his claims to Damascus, he was defeated 
at Nabulus. In the following year Yiinus, who did not 
feel secure against al-‘Adil, exchanged Damascus with 
his cousin al-Malik al-Salih Ayyab for Sindjar, al- 
Rakka and ‘Ana. This pleased neither al-‘Adil nor 
Dawid, so they joined forces for an attack on Ayyab. 

The events that followed are related in AL-MALIK 
AL-SALIH NADJM AL-DIN AYYUB, so that the reader may 
be referred to it. After Dawid had lost all his posses- 
sions except al-Karak, he appointed his youngest son 
al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa as his deputy and fled to 
Aleppo (647/1249-50), where he was kindly received 
by al-Malik al-Nasir Yusuf (see below). His private 
fortune in the form of valuable jewels, valued at least 
100,000 dinars, he entrusted to the care of the caliph 
al-Musta‘sim [q.v.], who acknowledged the receipt of 
them but never could bring himself to restore the 
treasure entrusted him. Soon afterwards, Dawtd’s 
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two older sons, who had felt themselves neglected, 
turned to al-Malik al-Salih Ayyab and offered him al- 
Karak in return for fiefs in Egypt, which offer the lat- 
ter gladly accepted. Alleging unfavourable reports 
about Dawid, al-Malik al-Nasir Yasuf had him 
brought to Hims in the beginning of Sha‘ban 
648/October 1250 and put under arrest. In 651/1253- 
4, he was released on the intercession of the caliph, on 
condition that he was not to stay in any lands under 
the rule of al-Malik al-Nasir Yusuf. He therefore 
wanted to go to Baghdad, but was not admitted into 
the city. He then lived for a time very wretchedly in 
the region of ‘Ana and al-Haditha until he found a 
place of refuge in al-Anbar. His appeals to the caliph 
were not answered; finally, however, the caliph 
obtained for him permission to settle in Damascus. 
After several unsuccessful efforts to get back his pro- 
perty in Baghdad which had been confiscated, he was 
in the desert when he was taken prisoner by al-Malik 
al-Mughith, then lord of al-Karak and al-Shawbak, 
and brought to al-Shawbak. As the caliph thought he 
could be of use to him in the impending fight with the 
Mongols, he sent an envoy to al-Shawbak to fetch 
him; the envoy was bringing him back to Damascus 
when he heard of Hilagi’s capture of Baghdad; he 
thereupon left Dawid who went to al-Buwayda’, a 
village near Damascus. Here he died of the plague on 
27 Djumada I 657/21 May 1259. Abu ’I-Fida? speaks 
highly of Dawad’s eloquence and poetical gifts. 
Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan. Wafayat al-ayan, 
ed. Wistenfeld, 526, tr. de Slane, ii, 430; Ibn al- 

Athir, xii, 308, 313, 315-16; Abu ’l-Fida’, Annales, 

ed. Reiske, iv, 337, 347, 353, 403, 413, 465, 489, 

501, 519, 531, 533, 541, 543, 557; Recueil des 

Historiens des Croisades, Historiens orientaux, i, see 

index; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, iii, 460-2, 464-8, 

471-81; Rohricht, Gesch. d. Kénigrechs Jerusalem, 

777-84, 786-9, 791, 793, 844, 846, 848-9, 854, 859- 

64, 866, 875; H.L. Gottschalk, Al-Malik al-Kamil 

von Egypten und seine Zeit, Wiesbaden 1958, index; 

H.A.R. Gibb, in K.M. Setton (ed.), A history of the 

Crusades. II. The later Crusades 1189-1311, 

Philadelphia 1962, 701-2, 706-7, 709-10; R.S. 

Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols. The 

Ayyabids of Damascus, 1193-1260, Albany 1977, 193- 

206, 260-76 and index. (K.V. ZETTERSTEEN) 

Ii. at-Ma.rk aL-NAsir, SALAH AL-Din YUsur, 
often referred to as al-Nasir Yasuf, the last Ayytbid 
ruler of Aleppo and Damascus (ruled 634-58/ 
1236-60). 

Born in 627/1230, he came to the throne as a child, 
owing to his father al--Aziz Muhammad’s premature 
death, and his long reign was a troubled and 
ultimately tragic one, for he died in the autumn of 
658/1260 as a prisoner of the Mongols. His reign falls 
into three phases: (i) the regency of his grandmother 
Dayfa Khatin, 634-40/1236-42; (2) the ascendancy of 
the amir Shams al-Din Lu?lu? al-Amini, 640-8/1242- 
51; and (3) his fully independent rule, 648-58/1251- 
60. The first two phases were successful and even 
triumphant; his dominions grew until by 648/1250 he 
controlled almost the whole of Syria and Diyar 
Mudar. But these achievements were lost in his last 
decade of rule and by the time the Mongols appeared 
in Syria, his régime was on the verge of disinte- 
gration. 

Dayfa Khatin proved a vigorous and effective 
regent, whose power was never challenged despite 
Islam’s rejection of a legitimate role for women in 
public affairs; she wielded in fact far greater real 
power than the more famous Shadjar al-Durr [(g.2.]. 
Her main task was to preserve Aleppo’s autonomy in 


the period of disorder around the death of al-Malik al- 
Kamil [9.v.], having already before the latter’s death 
allied with al-Malik al-Ashraf Misa of Damascus and 
with the Saldjiks of Rim, so that. Kay Khusraw II 
(634-43/1237-46 [g.v.]) was formally recognised as al- 
NAsir’s suzerain, including on the coinage of Aleppo. 
She also fought off the expansionist efforts of the 
Atabeg of Mawsil, Badr al-Din Lulu? [g.v.] and the 
ravages of undisciplined bands of Kh’arazmian 
troops, the remnants of Djalal al-Din Mingburnu’s 
[g.v.| army, not definitively suppressed till 640/1242. 

But the hopes of Dayfa Khatin that by her death 
(640/1242), her grandson’s patrimony would be 
secure, proved illusory; the Rim Saldjik allies of 
Aleppo were crushed by the Mongols at Kése Dagh 
[¢.v.] (641/1243), bringing Mongol raiders into the 
fringes of northern Syria. More immediately press- 
ing, however, over the next seven years was Aleppo’s 
mercurial relationship with al-Malik al-Salih Ayyab 
of Egypt, whose ambitions embraced not only 
Damascus but also al-Djazira. The amir Shams al-Din 
Lu’lu? accordingly allied with the rulers of Hims, 
Damascus and even the Franks of Acre, and the 
distraction of the Crusade of King Louis IX of France 
enabled Aleppo to consolidate its position in northern 
Syria, so that by 648/1250 al-Malik al-Nasir entered 
Damascus, which was to remain his capital for the rest 
of his reign. 

His principality now almost replicated that of Nar 
al-Din a century before, with a centralised polity and 
recognition of his overlordship by e.g. the local, 
autonomous rulers of Diyar Bakr and Diyar Rabi‘a. 
At this point still only 18 years old, he remained under 
the influence of Shams al-Din, but the latter was killed 
in an abortive invasion of Egypt (winter of 648/1251), 
depriving the ruler of his wisest and most trusted 
counsellor; for the rest of his reign, he was to be 
reduced to passivity and indecision. Despite peace 
with the Mamluk régime in Egypt, his freedom of 
action was seriously reduced by the factionalism of his 
Turkish mamluks (including those of the Bahriyya 
mamluks of Egypt who in 651/1254 fled to his lands 
under Baybars al-Bundukdari [q.v.]) and the Kurdish 
elements (including the Kaymariyya and 
Shahraztriyya) among his troops. 

By now, the shadow of the Mongols was becoming 
threatening, especially with the election of Ménggke 
as Great Khan in 1251 and the decision to resume 
expansion in both China and the Middle East. The 
Khan’s brother Hilegii {q.v.], having sacked 
Baghdad in 656/1258, marched towards Syria in the 
following year, and in Safar 658/January 1260 cap- 
tured and sacked Aleppo. Al-Nasir could only aban- 
don Damascus and flee to Gaza, where he sought an 
alliance (in effect his submission) with the Mamluks. 
The towns of central and southern Syria submitted to 
the Mongols, and despite Hilegii’s withdrawal to 
Adharbaydjan when Ménggke died in August 1259, 
al-NAsir lost his nerve and surrendered to the Mongol 
commander in Syria, Kitbuka. He was taken to 
Maragha and at first treated well, but on the news 
arriving of the Mongol defeat at ‘Ayn Djalit {q.v.], he 
and every male member of his family except for his 
son al-‘Aziz Muhammad were put to death; the 
Ayyubid princes who henceforth remained in Syria at 
Hims, Hamat and Karak were in effect Mongol 
puppets. 

Al-Nasir was a notable patron of religious architec- 
ture, although, oddly enough, he built nothing in his 
own name at Aleppo. But Damascus saw several 
major foundations during the decade of his rule there, 
despite the strained financial situation, including a 
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madrasa intra-muros to the north of the Umayyad 
Mosque and a (no longer extant) dar al-hadith-ribaf 
complex said to have been the most elaborate religious 
edifice founded by any Ayyubid prince in the city. 
Bibliography: Ibn Wasil, Mufarridy al-kurib fr 
akhbar Bani Ayyib, iv-v, Cairo 1972-7. The years 
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AL-NASIR, the regnal title of five Mamluk sultans: 
1. al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawin, regn. 693/1293- 

4, 698-708/1299-1309, 709-41/1310-41. 

2. al-Nasir Ahmad b. al-Nasir Muhammad, regn. 

742-3/1342. 

3. al-Nasir Hasan b. al-Nasir Muhammad, regn. 748- 

52/1347-51, 755-62/1354-61. 

4. al-Nasir Faradj b. Barkuk, regn. 801-8/1399-1405, 
808-15/1405-12. See FARAD]. 

5. al-Nasir Muhammad b. 
901-4/1496-8. 

1. at-NastR MuHamMMaD B. KaLawun (684- 
741/1285-1341). His mother, Ashlin Khatin, was 
the daughter of a Mongol notable, Shaktay, who 
migrated from Anatolia to Egypt in 675/1276. This 
ancestry may explain why until 715/1315-16 al-Nasir 
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and his Mamluks wore their hair long in the Mongol 
fashion. When his elder brother, al-Ashraf Khalil 
[g.2.] was murdered in Muharram 693/December 
1293, al-Nasir, aged 8, was installed as sultan by the 
loyalist faction headed by Kitbugha al-Mansuri, who 
took office as his vicegerent (nab al-saltana) but 
usurped the throne in Muharram 694/December 
1294. Ladjin [g.v.] who dethroned Kitbugha in 
Muharram 696/November 1296, exiled al-Nasir to al- 
Karak in Safar 697/January 1298. He was recalled to 
Cairo in Djumada I 698/February 1299, and again 
enthroned as sultan. The actual government was 
headed by two senior amirs, Salar al-Mansuri the 
vicegerent and Baybars al-Djashnikir the steward 
(ustadar). The sultan accompanied the army which was 
routed by the Ilkhan Ghazan [g.v.] at Wadi al- 
Khazindar in Syria (Rabi* I 699/December 1299), 
and participated also in the expedition against a 
second Mongol invasion, which was defeated at 
Shakhab (Ramadan 702/April 1303). Ghazan’s death 
in the following year marked the virtual end of the 
threat to the Mamluk sultanate from the Mongols. 
The conquest of the island of Arwad (i.e. Rhodes) in 
Muharram 702/August-September 1302 finally 
deprived the Franks of a base from which to menace 
Syria-Palestine. Al-Nasir’s second reign thus saw the 
elimination of the external dangers which had nur- 
tured the rise of the Mamluks to military and political 
dominance. Meanwhile, the young sultan was 
building up his own military household, the Nasiriyya 
Mamluks, and becoming increasingly restive under 
the duumvirate of Salar and Baybars. An attempt in 
Muharram 707/July 1307 to use the NAsiriyya in a 
military coup miscarried, and the sultan was formally 
reconciled with the regents. He now had recourse to 
another expedient. In Ramadan 708/February 1309 
he announced his intention of making the Pilgrimage, 
and left Cairo with an escort of Nasiriyya. On 
reaching al-Karak, he garrisoned the fortress with his 
Mamluks, and perhaps notified the regents of his 
abdication. In any event, the throne was vacant, and 
Baybars was recognised as sultan with the title of al- 
Malik al-Muzaffar, while Salar continued in office as 
vicegerent. 

Under the surface, deep divisions existed. The most 
powerful group in Cairo were the Burdjiyya, the Cir- 
cassian Mamluks recruited by Kalawin. They had 
insisted on the election of their fellow-countryman, 
Baybars, as sultan instead of the Mongol, Salar. This 
ethnic polarisation appeared also in Syria, where the 
new régime was supported by the Circassian governor 
of Damascus, Akkish al-Afram, while Kabdjak (i.e. 
Kipéak) al-Mansiri of Hamat, Asandamur Kurdji 
(Georgian) of Tripoli, and Kardsunkur al-Mansiri of 
Aleppo secretly corresponded with al-Nasir, who left 
al-Karak on 1 Sha‘ban 709/4 January 1310. He 
entered Damascus without meeting any resistance 11 
days later. Baybars abdicated and fled, and on 2 
Shawwal 709/5 March 1310 al-Nasir was again 
enthroned as sultan. 

During the 31 years that followed, al-Nasir was 
concerned to secure his own position, and to establish 
his personal autocratic rule. He proceeded first to 
eliminate his opponents. Baybars was brought to 
Cairo on 14 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 709/15 April 1310, and 
forthwith strangled. Salar was allowed to retire to al- 
Shawbak but was soon summoned to Cairo, arrested 
and starved to death. The Syrian kingmakers were 
seen as potential rivals. Although they had been 
rewarded for their assistance, and even Akkiish was 
pardoned, they quickly disappeared. Kabdjak died in 
710/1310. Asandamur was arrested and imprisoned in 
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Cairo in the same year. Karadsunkur and Akkish 
prudently fled early in 712/1312 to the Ilkhan 
Oldjeytt [q.v.], who made a final and abortive raid 
into Syria on their behalf. Al-Nasir steadily increased 
his Mamluk household, and promoted its members, 
e.g. in Shawwal 709/March 1310 he created 32 new 
amirs. He also carried out the difficult operation, 
which had been fatal to some earlier sultans, of 
substituting his own Mamluks for veteran amirs in the 
great offices. The key post of vicegerent of Egypt was 
given to Arghin al-Nasirt in Djumada I 
712/September 1312, while another of his Mamluks, 
Tankiz al-Husami al-Nasiri, had been appointed 
governor of Damascus in the previous month. Two 
years later the other Syrian governors were ordered to 
communicate with the sultan only through Tankiz, 
thus making him virtually governor-general of all 
Syria. To strengthen the financial basis of his régime, 
al-Nasir carried out a cadastral survey (rawk) of his 
dominions, followed by a re-allocation of the 
assignments of revenue (sing. ékta‘ [q.v. ])—a measure 
which had been disastrous for Ladjin. A pilot survey 
of the province of Damascus (713/1313-14) was fol- 
lowed by the great rawk of Egypt (completed 
716/1316), and by similar operations in Tripoli 
(717/1317) and Aleppo (725/1325). The result was to 
increase the share of assignments held by the sultan’s 
fisc (khass) from 1/6 to 5/12, while the remaining 7/12 
were allocated to the amirs and the Halka /q.v.]. The 
central place of the fisc in the sultan’s administrative 
system is indicated by the unusual prominence in the 
chronicles of two of its supervisors (sing. nazir al- 
khass), who were not Mamliks but civilians and con- 
verts from Christianity. Karim al-Din al-Kabir held 
office from early in the reign until Rabi‘ IT 723/April 
1323, when he was suddenly disgraced and arrested. 
Al-Nashw was supervisor of the fisc from Radjab 
732/April 1332 to Safar 740/August 1339, when he 
too lost the sultan’s favour, and was put to death. The 
vast profits of office accumulated by both these 
officials were sequestrated when they fell. 

Throughout his third reign, al-Nasir had a series of 
confidential advisers, who acquired great wealth from 
the sultan’s lavish bounty. Two of them held great 
offices of state: Tankiz al-Husami, governor of 
Damascus to 740/1340, with whom al-Nasir was con- 
stantly in correspondence, and Arghiin al-Nasiri, 
vicegerent of Egypt until 727/1326. Two others, 
Baktamur al-Mu‘azzami and Kawsin al-Nasiri, held 
the high domestic office of cupbearer (saki) in the mid- 
dle and last years of the reign respectively. Kawstin 
lived in perpetual rivalry with another of the sultan’s 
favourites, Bashtak al-Nasiri. Their careers give some 
indication of the sultan’s precarious favour. Tankiz 
was, after long years of service, imprisoned and put to 
death; Arghtin, more fortunate, was in effect 
banished as governor of Aleppo, while Baktamur died 
with his son in suspicious circumstances. Kawsin and 
Bashtak succeeded in briefly outliving their master. A 
less intimate but safer friendship was enjoyed by the 
loyal and somewhat obsequious al-Mu?ayyad Isma‘il 
(Abu ’1-Fida, [9.v.]), the Ayyubid prince for whom al- 
Nasir revived the autonomous sultanate of Hamat. 
Still further outside the court circle but nevertheless 
influential in Syrian affairs was the great tribal chief 
of Al Fadl, amir al-‘4rab Muhanni b. ‘Isa, one of the 
sultan’s principal agents for the purchase of Arabian 
horses. 

Unlike his successful predecessors in the Mamluk 
sultanate, al-Nasir did not owe his position and 
authority to leadership in war. In a Syro-Egyptian 
state no longer threatened by external enemies, he 


built up his autocratic power by the force of his per- 
tinacious, devious and ruthless personality. The 
security he established for himself is shown by the fact 
that, unlike any other sultan, he made the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca three times (712/1313, 719/1320, 732/1332). 
He confirmed the hereditary nature of the sultanate, 
although competing amirs usurped the power under 
the later Kalawinids. 

Bibliography: D.P. Little, An introduction to 
Mamilik historiography, Wiesbaden 1970 (an essential 
survey). Published contemporary sources (1) 
Abu ’1-Fida?, al-Mukhtasar ft ta°rikh al-bashar, iv, 
Cairo 1907; annals 684-729/1285-1329 tr. P.M. 
Holt, The memoirs of a Syrian prince, Wiesbaden 1983; 
(2) Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar wa-djamiS al- 
ghurar, viii, ed. U. Haarmann, Freiburg 1971, 352- 
400, ix, ed. H.R. Roemer, Cairo 1960; (3) K.V. 
Zetterstéen, Bettrage zur Geschichte der Mamliken- 
sultane, Leiden 1919; Shudja‘l, Tarikh al-Malik al- 
Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawiin al-Salihi wa-awladthi, 
ed. Barbara Schafer, i (text), Wiesbaden 1977, 3- 
124, ii (German tr.), Wiesbaden 1985, 15-160; (5) 
Safadi, al-Waft bi ’l-wafayat, Wiesbaden 1962- 
(numerous relevant biographical notices including 
al-Nasir Muhammad at iv, 353-74). Later com- 
pilations: (1) Makrizi, K. al-Sultik, i/3, 793-ii/1 
end, ed. M. Mustafa Ziada, Cairo 1970, 1971; (2) 
Ibn Taghribird?, Cairo, viii, 41-ix end. Modern 
treatments (1) Weil, Chalifen, iv, 191-412 
(detailed); (2) P.M. Holt, The age of the Crusades, 
London 1986, 107-20; (3) R. Irwin, The Middle East 
in the Middle Ages, London 1986, 85-124. 

2. aL-NAstr AuMAD (742-3/1342). He was the son 
of al-Nasir Muhammad by a concubine, the singing- 
woman Bayad. From the age of about 10 he lived 
almost continuously in the castle of al-Karak. He was 
explicitly rejected as heir to the sultanate by his dying 
father (18 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 714/4 June 1341). The amir 
Kawsitn, ruling in the name of the infant al-Ashraf 
Kudjuk (Kuéik), fearing an attack, sent an expedi- 
tionary force against al-Karak under the amir 
Kutlabugha al-Fakhri (Rabi* II 742/October 1341), 
who, however, went over to Ahmad, and proclaimed 
him sultan in Damascus (Radjab 742/January 1342). 
In Cairo, Kawsin was overthrown, Kudjuk deposed, 
and Ahmad invited to come to his capital. He was 
reluctant to leave al-Karak, and only after much 
pressure did he arrive in Cairo, in Arab dress and 
with a small retinue (28 Ramadan 742/6 March 
1342). His enthronement on 10 Shawwal/19 March 
was a Splendid occasion, attended by the notables of 
both Egypt and Syria. However, he profoundly 
alienated the magnates who had installed him by 
secluding himself in the Citadel with a circle of 
favourites from al-Karak, on whom he entirely relied. 
On 2 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 742/9 May 1342 he left for al- 
Karak at a day’s notice, taking with him the two chief 
financial and secretarial officials as well as the regalia, 
his father’s treasures, horses, cattle and sheep. Again 
secluded in al-Karak, he neglected state business and 
refused to return. The magnates thereupon deposed 
him, and installed his brother, al-Salih Isma‘il, as 
sultan. A series of military expeditions sent against al- 
Karak ended in Ahmad’s capture. He was put to 
death on 6 Rabi‘ I 745/18 July 1344 at the age of 26. 

Bibliography: Shudja‘1, Ta*rikh al-Maltk al-Nasir 
Muhammad b. Kalawin al-Salihi wa-awladthi, ed. Bar- 
bara Schafer, i, 143-275, ii, 181-311; Safadi, al- 
Waft bi *l-wafayat, viii, 86-90; Makrizi, K. al-Suluk, 
ii/3, 593-619; Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, x, 50-72; 
Weil, Chalifen, iv, 436-51. 
3. at-Nastr Hasan, 
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62/1354-61). He was the son of al-Nasir Muhammad 
by a concubine. He was enthroned at the age of 11 on 
14 Ramadan 748/18 December 1347, after his 
brother, al-Muzaffar Hadjdji, had been overthrown 
and killed by a conspiracy of the magnates. A council 
of regency was set up, but the real power was held by 
two brothers, the amirs Baybugh4 Urus and Mandjak 
al-Yisufi, together with Shaykhiin (or Shaykhw) al- 
“Umari, all three veterans of al-Nasir Muhammad’s 
Mamluk household. On 24 Shawwal 751/25 
December 1350 Hasan took advantage of the absence 
of Baybugha on Pilgrimage and Shaykhin on a hunt- 
ing expedition to declare himself of age, and to 
assume full sovereign powers. This period of personal 
rule was brief. He was deposed by amirs who feared 
that they were threatened by him, and his brother, al- 
Salih Salih, was installed as sultan (28 Djumada II 
752/2 August 1351). During this reign, the Mamluk 
realm was ravaged by the Black Death (al-waba’), 
which reached Syria in Djumada I 748/August 1347, 
and spread in Egypt throughout 749/1348-9. Another 
revolt of the amirs brought about the deposition of 
Salih and the restoration of Hasan on 2 Shawwéal 
755/20 October 1354. He was, however, under the 
domination of Shaykhin and another Nasiri veteran, 
Sarghatmush. The former died late in 758/1357, and 
on 20 Ramadan 759/26 August 1358 Hasan arrested 
Sarghatmush, who had been plotting his overthrow. 
A fight followed between the Royal Mamltks and 
those of Sarghatmush, and the former were vic- 
torious. Hasan now sought to secure his position by 
promoting his own Mamluks and also, most 
unusually, the descendants of Mamluks (awlad al-nas 
[g.v.]) to key positions. Growing resentment between 
the sultan and his own Mamluk, Yalbugha al- 
“Umari, led to an armed clash in which Hasan was 
defeated. He was captured and put to death on 9 
Djumada I 762/17 March 1361 by Yalbugha, who 
installed Hadjdji’s son, al-Manstr Muhammad. Al- 
Nasir Hasan left as his chief memorial his beautiful 
madrasa-mosque in Cairo. 

Bibliography: Safadi, al-Waft bi ’l-wafayat, xii, 
266-7 (first reign only); Makrizi, K. al-Sulik, ii/3, 
745-843, iii/1, 1-63; Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, x, 
187-233, 302-17; Weil, Chalifen, iv, 466-89, 500-5. 
5. aL-Nasirn MunamMaD (901-4/1496-8). He was 

the son of al-Ashraf Ka?itbay [¢.v.] by a Circassian 
concubine, Asalbay, and born in Shawwal 
887/November-December 1482. When his father 
died, the ascendancy in Cairo was held by the faction 
of Kansawh Khamsumi?a min Tarabay and Kurtbay 
al-Ahmar, who had recently expelled the chief of the 
rival faction, Akbardi al-Dawadar, Ka?itbay’s cousin. 
Kansawh Khamsmi’a had designs on the throne, but 
on the day before Ka?itbay’s death, 26 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
901/6 August 1496, he brought about the accession of 
al-Nasir Muhammad. He was himself appointed 
atabak, while his accomplice, Kurtbay, accumulated 
the offices of wazir, ustadar and chief kashif. The 
appearance of Akbardi at Gaza, and the mutual sym- 
pathy between him and the young sultan, provoked 
Kansawh Khamsumi’a to attempt a coup. On 28 
Djumada I 902/1 February 1497 al-Nasir was for- 
mally deposed by the caliph al-Mutawakkil, and Kan- 
sawh Khamsumi?a usurped the sultanate. Al-Nasir, 
however, held the Citadel, and aided by his maternal 
uncle, another Kansawh, maintained a_ stout 
resistance, in which artillery and firearms were used 
by both sides. Seriously weakened by desertions to the 
sultan, Kansawh Khamsumi?a was defeated, and on 
1 Djumada 11/4 February he fled, while al- 
Mutawakkil obligingly reinstated al-Nasir. The power 
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behind the throne was the sultan’s uncle, who held 
only a minor domestic office. Kansawh Khamsumi?a 
unsuccessfully attempted another coup on 18-19 
Djumada II/21-22 February, and again fled. After 
fighting with Akbardi at Khan Yinus, he was put to 
death Akbardi returned to Egypt, and accumulated 
the offices of amir silah, dawadar, wazir, ustadar and 
chief kashif. A new factionalism developed in which 
Akbardi confronted Kansawh, who was supported by 
the former partisans of his namesake, Akbardt 
attempted a rising on 4 Ramadan 902/6 May 1497, 
was defeated, and fled to Upper Egypt. Urged by the 
sultan to return as a liberator, he entered Cairo on 25 
Dhu ’1-Ka‘da/25 July, accompanied by uncouth 
tribesmen of Bani Wa’il and Band ‘Azzala. There- 
upon Kansawh brought in tribesmen of the Bant 
Haram, and disorder ensued. Again the Citadel was 
besieged, but by late Dhu ’1-Hidjdja/August Akbardi 
was in flight to Syria. Kansawh was now appointed 
dawadar and subsequently wazir and amir silah. His 
relations with his nephew deteriorated, and in Radjab 
903/February-March 1498 the sultan’s mother made 
them swear mutual loyalty, but to no avail. On 15 
RabirX I 904/31 October 1498 al-Nasir was 
assassinated, probably at the instigation of amirs of his 
father’s Mamliks in league with Kansawh, who was 
duly elected sultan two days later. 

Although al-N4sir was a transient and insignificant 
figure, his reign presents points of interest. It is 
notable for the unprecedented use of firearms and 
artillery in factional warfare. The sultan himself had 
a force of 500 black slaves carrying firearms—an 
innovation which alarmed the antiquated Mamluk 
cavalrymen. The murder of the black commander, 
Faradj Allah, in a skirmish with Mamliaks on 27 
Djumada II 903/20 February 1498, and the subse- 
quent dispersal of the force (perhaps by sale to the 
Ottomans) probably marked the turning point in the 
sultan’s fortunes. Another feature of interest is the 
employment of Arab tribal warriors by the factional 
leaders, anticipating the polarisation of Ottoman 
Egypt into Nisf Sa‘d and Nisf Haram. 
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AL-NASIR B. SALENNAS (the last name is also writ- 
ten SAlnas, ‘Annas and even Ghilnas by Ibn ‘Idhari), 
fifth ruler of the Hammadid dynasty, succeeded 
his cousin Buluggin b. Muhammad in 454/1062. His 
reign marks the apogee of the little Berber kingdom 
founded by Hammad [g.v.}. The ephemeral rise of the 
Hammidids was the immediate result of the downfall 
of their relations and neighbours, the Zirids of 
Ifrikiya, the first victims of the Hilali invasion [see 
HILAL, BANU]. On his accession, al-Nasir, who lived in 
the Kal‘at Bani Hammad [9.v.], was already ruler of 
a little kingdom, the chief towns of which were Ashir, 
Miliana, Algiers, Hamza (Buira), Ngaus and Con- 
stantine. Shortly afterwards, he regained Biskra, 
whose governor had rebelled against Buluggin; but 
his chief hope of extending his territory lay in the 
decline of the kingdom of Kayrawan. 
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The abandonment of the old capital by the Zirid al- 
Mu‘izz [g.v.] and his flight to al-Mahdiyya in 
449/1057 had left Ifrikiya a prey to anarchy. The 
country districts were in the hands of the Arabs, and 
the towns had chosen their own rulers; on all sides 
governors were in rebellion; leaders of the tribes 
imposed their authority on the threatened citizens; 
some towns turned to the Hammadids who were able 
to protect them. The people of Kastiliya [¢.v.] for 
example sent a deputation to al-Nasir to convey him 
their homage; the people of Tunis did the same. At 
their request, the Hamméadid sent them as governor 
‘Abd al-Hakk of the Sanhadja family of the Bani 
Khurdsan. The latter worked wonders; he negotiated 
agreements with the marauding Arabs which secured 
the safety of the city. Later, after casting off Ham- 
mAadid suzerainty, he made Tunis the capital of a 
kingdom. 

If the arrival of the invading nomads had meant an 
immediate accession of strength to al-Nasir and an 
increase of population and economic activity to his 
capital, they were not without danger as neighbours. 
The Arabs soon involved him in a dangerous adven- 
ture. In 457/1064 the Athbadj, one of their tribes, 
asked him to help them against their enemies, their 
brethren the Riyah, who had joined the Zirid ruler 
Tamim [q.v.]. Al-Nasir agreed, seeing an opportunity 
to invade and perhaps annex Ifrikiya. He put himself 
at the head of a large army which included Arabs, 
Sanhadja, and even ZanAata, led by the king of Fas, al- 
Mu‘izz b. ‘Atiyya. The Riyadh in their turn received 
subsidies and arms from al-Mahdiyya. The armies 
met at Sbiba, near the ancient Sufes. From the first, 
the Zanata of Fas, won over by the enemy, gave way, 
which resulted in the rout of al-Nasir. With great dif- 
ficulty, he reached Constantine with 200 men, then 
the Kal‘a, the outskirts of which were systematically 
sacked by the Arabs. 

After this disaster, al-Nasir tried to make terms 
with the prince of al-Mahdiyya; the negotiations 
failed, perhaps through the fault of the ambassador, 
and al-NAsir, incited again by the Athbadj, resumed 
hostilities against the unfortunate Zirid kingdom. He 
entered Lurbus (the ancient Lorbeus) and Kayrawan 
(460/1067), but these successes led to nothing; he had 
to abandon them again as he could not hold his con- 
quests. These adventures, into which he was dragged 
by the Arabs and which brought him no lasting 
advantage, lasted for some then years. In 470/1077 al- 
Nasir made peace with the Zirid Tamim and gave him 
his daughter in marriage. 

The Arab scourge which had ruined the kingdom of 
Ifrikiya began now to threaten seriously the Ham- 
madid kingdom. The Zanata, hereditary enemies of 
the Sanhadja lords of the Kal‘a, found among the 
immigrant nomads allies always ready to resume the 
conflict. In 468/1075, the Zanata chief Ibn Khazrin, 
supported by the Arab Banu ‘Adi of Tripolitania, 
seized Msila and Ashir [¢.vv.]. Al-Nasir succeeded in 
driving him back to the desert where, drawing him 
into a trap, he had him murdered. He sent his son al- 
Mansir against the Zanata Bani Tidjin, who had 
joined the Banu ‘Adi and were laying waste the coun- 
try districts of the central Maghrib. The rebels were 
caught and tortured. 

The Athbadj Arabs themselves, of whom al-Nasir 
had hoped to make valuable auxiliaries, proved most 
undesirable neighbours. Although he seems to have 
put down—not without cruelty—the majority of the 
revolts, life in his ancestral capital became more and 
more difficult from year to year. This decided him to 
select another. Occupying the lands of the Bidjaya 


Berbers, he founded there, on the site of the ancient 
port of Saldae, a town which was first called al- 
NAsiriyya and later became known as Bidjaya [g.2. ] 
(Bougie). There he built the splendid Palace of the 
Pearl (Kasr al-Lu7lu?). ‘‘Having peopled his new 
capital he exempted the inhabitants from the sharad) 
and in 461/1069 he settled there himself’ (Ibn 
Khaldun). The exodus of the Hammadid royal family 
to the coast was caused by the same event as had led 
the Zirids of Kayrawan to move to al-Mahdiyya: the 
settlement of the nomad Arabs in Barbary and the 
insecurity which resulted in the interior. This exodus 
was only completed under al-Nasir’s successor, his 
son al-Mansir [q.v.], who assumed power at his 
father’s death in 481/1088. 
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NASIR aLt-DAWLA, Ast Munammap AL-HASAN 

B. ‘App ALLAH, a prince of the Hamdanid dynas- 
ty [g.v.]. From the year 308/920-1 he acted as lieute- 
nant to his father, Abu ’l-Haydja’ ‘Abd Allah in the 
governorship of al-Mawsil, and on the latter’s death 
in 317/929 succeeded to the leadership of the Ham- 
danid family. Owing to the part played by Abu ’I- 
Haydja? in the second temporary deposition of the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Muktadir [q.v.], the latter, on his 
restoration, attempted to put an end to the Ham- 
danids’ control of al-Mawsil by appointing a governor 
unconnected with them. Nevertheless, when this of- 
ficer died during the same year, al-Hasan was con- 
firmed in all his father’s holdings. 

The Hamdanids profited by the rapid decline in the 
power of the ‘Abb4sids, that set in from this time, to 
extend their rule; and though they remained tributary 
to the caliphs, by 332/943-4 they had secured control 
of most of the Djazira and of northem Syria. Al- 
Hasan also made two unsuccessful attempts, in 
322/934 and 326/938, to add Adharbaydjan to his 
dominions. During the early part of this period of ex- 
pansion, al-Hasan was much occupied in the suppres- 
sion of local rebellions. He was anxious also to remain 
in the caliph’s good graces, and for this reason declin- 
ed to assist the general Mu?nis al-Muzaffar [q.v.] in 
his quarrel with al-Muktadir, which ended in the lat- 
ter’s death. In 323/935, however, the caliph al-Radi 
attempted to displace him in the governorship of al- 
Mawsil in favour of his uncle Said. Al-Hasan 
thereupon had Sa‘id murdered; and though al-Radi at 
first sought to impose his will by force of arms, he was 
in the end obliged to agree to al-Hasan’s restoration. 

The reign of al-Radi saw the final collapse of the 
traditional ‘Abbasid system of government with the 
appointment of Ibn Ra? ik as amir al-umara? [q.v.]. This 
development resulted in a still greater weakening of 
the caliph’s power; and in 327/938-9 al-Hasan made 
an attempt to withhold his dues, which, however, 
were promptly exacted by Ibn R4&’ik’s successor, 
Badjkam [g.v.]. In 330/941-2 again, when the caliph 
al-Muttaki [¢.v.] and Ibn Ra?ik (who had meanwhile 
been restored) fled to al-Mawsil from Baghdad on its 
occupation by the brothers al-Baridi [q.v.], al-Hasan 
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had Ibn R4’ik assassinated, forced the caliph to give 
him the amirate together with the lakab Nasir al- 
Dawla, and later married his daughter to the caliph’s 
son. But though he and his more celebrated brother 
‘Alt, who was at the same time entitled Sayf al-Dawla 
[g.v.], were able to restore al-Muttaki to his capital 
and drive the Baridis back to al-Basra, they were al- 
most immediately obliged by a revolt of the Turkish 
troops under Tiiziin to retire again to al-Mawsil. Al- 
Muttaki now appointed Tiztiin amir in Nasir al- 
Dawla’s place. But his evident helplessness encour- 
aged Tiziin to abuse his power; and in 332/943-5 the 
caliph again sought refuge with the Hamdanids. Sayf 
al-Dawla now tried, though without success, to defeat 
Tuzun in battle, while al-Hasan removed the caliph 
for greater safety from al-Mawsil to al-Rakka. After 
some months, however, al-Muttaki was persuaded by 
Tiiziin’s professions of loyalty into returning to 
Baghdad, only to be met on the way by the amir, who 
blinded and deposed him. On this Nasir al-Dawla 
again withheld his dues. But Tazan and al-Mustakft 
[g.v.], the new caliph, came against him and forced 
him to pay. Tuztin, however, died in 334/945-6, 
whereupon Nasir al-Dawla made a bid to recover the 
amirate. But later in this same year Baghdad was oc- 
cupied by Ahmad b. Biya Mu‘izz al-Dawla [g.v.]}; 
and henceforward Nasir al-Dawla’s career hinged 
chiefly upon the maintenance of his power against 
that of the Buyids. 

The struggle began immediately. As soon as he was 
established in Baghdad, Mu‘izz al-Dawla led an ex- 
pedition against the Hamdanids, and though Nasir al- 
Dawla forced him to return to the capital by himself 
occupying the east bank and blockading the Round 
City, in the end he drove the Hamdanid forces out. 
Nasir retired to SUkbara, and from there sued for a 
peace that should grant him the tributary lordship of 
all the country north of Takrit, as well as Syria and 
Egypt. But a revolt among his Turkish troops forced 
him to flee before this was concluded, and it was only 
by the aid of a force sent by Mu‘izz al-Dawla that he 
succeeded in suppressing it. Mu‘izz al-Dawla’s object 
in helping him was no doubt to preserve some order 
in the Hamdanid dominions until he should be ready 
to absorb them. For he now took one of Nasir al- 
Dawla’s sons as a hostage for his obedience, and two 
years later led another expedition against al-Mawsil. 
This again came to nothing, however, since Mu‘izz 
al-Dawla was obliged to make peace before attaining 
his object, owing to the outbreak of trouble in Persia, 
where his brother required his assistance. Nasir al- 
Dawla now agreed to pay tribute for Diyar Rabi<a, 
the Djazira and Syria, and to have the names of the 
three Buiyids pronounced in the khutba after that of the 
caliph throughout this territory. 

It was not till 345/956-8 that further trouble arose 
between the rival potentates. In that year Mu‘izz al- 
Dawla was called away from Baghdad to deal with a 
revolt, whereupon Nasir al-Dawla sent two of his sons 
to occupy the capital. Mu‘izz al-Dawla, however, suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the rebel; and on his return the 
Hamdanids decamped. Yet in spite of this provoca- 
tion Mu‘izz al-Dawla contented himself with exacting 
an indemnity and a renewal of Nasir al-Dawla’s con- 
tract to pay tribute, and it was only when Nasir al- 
Dawla withheld the second year’s payment that he 
took further steps against him. He then advanced into 
his territory, took al-Mawsil and Nisibin, and finally 
sent a force to al-Rahba. Nasir al-Dawla, who had fled 
first to Mayyafarikin [q.v.] and then to Aleppo, which 
was now held independently by Sayf al-Dawla, at- 
tempted to make peace. But Mu‘izz al-Dawla rejected 


his advances, and came to an agreement only when 
Sayf al-Dawla offered to take his brother’s place as 
tributary for al-Mawsil, Diyar Rabi‘a and al-Rahba. 

Five years later, in 353/964, Nasir al-Dawla opened 
negotiations to recover his position as tributary for 
these territories. But he included in his demands one 
for the recognition of his son Aba Taghlib al- 
Ghadanfar as his successor, which Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
was unwilling to grant. He again attacked the Ham- 
danids, occupying both al-Mawsil and Nisibin. But 
they were more successful in withstanding him on this 
occasion; and an agreement was arrived at whereby 
Abt Taghlib undertook the payment of tribute for his 
father’s former holdings. 

In 356/967 both Mu‘izz al-Dawla and Sayf al- 
Dawla died. Almost the last action recorded of Nasir 
al-Dawla is the advice he then gave his sons to refrain 
from attacking Mu‘izz al-Dawla’s son and successor 
Bakhtiyar [g.v.] till he should have exhausted the 
resources bequeathed to him. For on the death of Sayf 
al-Dawla, to whom he had been much attached, Nasir 
al-Dawla lost all interest in life, and so antagonised his 
family by his avarice that they resolved to take the 
control of affairs into their own hands. Abt Taghlib, 
who had in any case taken his place as tributary, and 
his mother, Nasir al-Dawla’s Kurdish wife Fatima 
bint Ahmad, contrived to gain possession of all his 
property and fortresses; and when Nasir al-Dawla 
attempted to enlist the help of another son, they im- 
prisoned him in the castle of al-Salama in the fortress 
of Ardumusht. He died, still in confinement, either 
the next year, 357/968 or the year after. 

Nasir al-Dawla’s rule was disastrous for the ter- 
ritory over which he had control. The contemporary 
Ibn Hawkal [q.v.] refers in several passages to his 
ruinous exactions and tyrannical seizures of land (see 
his descriptions of al-Mawsil, Balad, Sindjar and 
Nisibin); and Miskawayh notes that by bringing fic- 
titious claims against landowners he would force them 
to sell to him at low prices, till he became not only the 
lord, but also the owner, of most of the region of al- 
Mawsil. 
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NASIR at-DAWLA [see 1BN BAKIYYA]. 
NASIR at-DIN [see &1RADJ-1 DIHLI; 

MAHMUD I; MAHMUD 11]. 

NASIR at-DIN KUBACA [see sin]. 

NASIR at-DIN a-TUSI [see at-risi]. 

aL-NASIR LI-DIN ALLAH, honorific title of 
several Zaydi imams. 

I. Among the Caspian Zaydis, this title was borne 
by 1. at-NAsir at-Kapir at-UTRUsH [see HASAN AL- 
UTRUSH] and his great-grandson 2. at-NAsIR 
AL-SAGHIR AL-Husayn B. AL-Hasan B. SALI. The latter 
gained for himself a2 dominion beginning in Hawsam, 
where he could find associations with the earlier 
period of Zaydi rule. He laid great emphasis on the 
religious character of Zaydism; he gave out of the 
state treasury funds to support people who learned the 
Kur?an by heart. He was also a poet. After his death 
(476/1083), his tomb in Hawsam was a much visited 
place of pilgrimage. 

II. Among the Yaman imams, this title was borne 
by 1. at-NAsirn AHMAD, son of al-Hadi Yahy4 and his 
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brother’s daughter Fatima; on him, see the next arti- 
cle. All succeeding bearers of the title except the next 
one: 2. Apu ’L-FatuH AL-NAsir AL-DayLaMI, so-called 
from his first Caspian sphere of activity, were of his 
family although of different lines. In the Yaman, in 
contrast to his predecessors, he began operations 
south of San‘a, fell in 447/1055 fighting SAIi al- 
Sulayhi [see suLayuips] there and was buried near 
Dhamar. The life of 3. aL-NAstr SALAH AL-Din was 
marked by internal strife which ultimately caused his 
death. In the first half of the 8th/14th century, several 
imams had disputed the succession. About the middle 
of the century, his father al-Mahdi ‘Ali b. Muham- 
mad attained considerable influence, which was how- 
ever much reduced in the period before his death at 
Dhamar in 774/1372. Salah al-Din became sole imam 
and advanced as far as the Tihama against the 
Rastlids [g.v.]. But when in 793/1391 he died at 
San‘a’, his death was concealed for two months on 
account of the insecurity, and his body was concealed 
in the castle in a coffin covered with plaster. It was 
only when rumours of his death reached the Kadi al- 
Dawwari in Sa‘da that the latter arranged for his 
burial in San‘a. The son ‘Ali b. Salah al-Din could 
only obtain recognition as ‘‘Imam of the Djihad’’ and 
fell in 840/1336, one of the many victims of the great 
plague. When in spite of opposition a Zaydi power 
was once more built up, it was destroyed by the young 
dynasty of the Tahirids [g.v.] from the Tihama (850- 
923/1446-1517), especially by its second member 
SAbd al-Wahhab b. Dawid, from 883/1478, until at 
the end of the 9th/15th century al-Hadi ‘Izz al-Din b. 
al-Hasan again re-established and extended their 
power. His son 4, aAL-NAsiR AL-Hasan B. ‘zz aL-Din 
(ca. 900-929/1494-1523), who had primarily inherited 
from his father a love of learning, could only maintain 
a limited power in the north. He had to put up for a 
long time with an anti-imam al-Mansir Muhammad 
b. SAli al-Saradji in San‘a. 5. aL-NAsir at-Hasan b. 
SALI B. DAwop at the end of the 10th/16th century 
organised in the north one of the centres of resistance 
to the Turks, who had been penetrating into the coun- 
try since 927/1521 and 943/1536, but was taken 
prisoner by them in 1004/1596-7. Among the 
pretenders within the family of al-Mansur b. al- 
Kasim (d. 1029/1620), the liberator from the first 
Turkish conquest, was 6. AL-NAsiR MUHAMMAD B. 
IsHAK B. AL-MAHDI AHMaD; he set up first in 
1136/1723-4 in the north in the hills of Sufyan among 
the Banu Bakil, then in 1139/1726-7 away in the south 
at Zafar, but had finally to submit to his cousin’s son 
al-Mansir al-Husayn b. al-Kasim b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Mahdi Ahmad and died in 1167/1753 as a private 
individual in San‘a’. In 1252/1836, the dissatisfied 
troops who had been discharged by the very 
extravagant imam al-Mansur ‘Ali b. al-Mahdi ‘Abd 
Allah summoned 7. aL-NAsir ‘ABD ALLAH B. Hasan 
to the imamate. He had inherited strong religious 
tendencies from his grandfather al-Mutawakkil 
Ahmad and from his great-grandfather al-Mahdi 
‘Abbas, and isisted on the strict observance of the 
neglected shari“a. He had even to appoint teachers to 
instruct in the divine service. He was ambushed and 
murdered with 6 followers in 1256/1840 while on a 
peaceful excursion to the Wadi Dahr northwest of 
San‘a? by people of the Bana Hamdan, and was suc- 
ceeded by the brother of his predecessor, al-Hadi 
Muhammad b. al-Mahdi ‘Abd Allah, who had been 
long kept in prison by ‘Abd Allah b. Hasan. As 
required of an imam, most of the above wrote a great 
deal; a number of works, chiefly of a legal nature, 
have survived, mainly by the earlier Yaman imams. 
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5 a _ (R. StRoTHMANN) 

AL-NASIR LI-DIN ALLAH, Aumap Asv ’L- 
Hasan, third incumbent of the Rassi Zaydi 
imamate in northern Yemen and a son of its 
founder, Yahya al-Hadi ila ’l-Hakk [see zayprrya]. 
The date of his birth cannot be determined from 
extant sources. Neither can it be assumed that he was 
younger than his full brother and predecessor, Imam 
Muhammad al-Murtada [g.v.], both of whom accom- 
panied their father to Yemen from their native Hidjaz 
in 284/897. Although noticed in accounts as early as 
285/898, Ahmad is first referred to as a military leader 
for his father only in 294/907-8. 

Ahmad al-NAsir was elected imam at Sa‘da in Safar 
301/September 913, following his return to Yemen 
from a lengthy sojourn in Hidjaz and some time after 
the abdication, amid rather unclear circumstances, of 
his brother Muhammad, who apparently supported 
Ahmad’s candidacy. With the allegiance of forces 
drawn mainly from the northern lands of Hamdan, 
Nadjran and Khawlan, this vigorous imam struggled 
against the aggressive followers of Isma‘ili Fatimid 
da%s in Yemen, particularly those concentrated in 
Djabal Maswar [see MANSUR AL-YAMAN]. These opera- 
tions culminated during Sha‘ban or Ramadan 
307/January 920 in a major three-day contest near 
Nughash, northwest of San‘a. Imam Ahmad’s forces 
triumphed, while the more numerous ones of the 
Isma‘ili leader, ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Muhammad, lord 
of Djabal Maswar, were routed disastrously. 
Thereafter, the unity and influence of the Fatimid 
Isma‘ilis—often referred to as Karamita or 
Batiniyya—remained shattered beyond recovery. 

Except for his subsequent conquest of Aden, 
possibly in 310/922-3, the sources make scant further 
references to al-Nasir before his death, at Sa‘da, 
reported variously to have occurred in 315/927-8, 
322/934 or 325/937, with most accounts favouring the 
latter. Although he produced five sons, at least two of 
whom declared themselves his successor, the Zaydi 
imamate in Yemen entered a period of political 
obscurity following his demise. All of Imam Ahmad 
al-Nasir’s compositions, of which al-Hibshi lists nine 
and Zabara eight, are doctrinal in nature and, with 
one exception, no longer extant. 
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aL-NASIR LI-DIN ALLAH, Asvu_ ’t-‘ABBAS 

Auman (reigned 575-622/1180-1225), 34th ‘Abbasid 
caliph, was born in 553/1158. Son and successor of 
al-Mustad?’ bi-Amr Allah {g.v.], he had strained rela- 
tions with his conservative father, who had kept him 
in seclusion for a while for fear that he might be influ- 
enced by harmful innovations. Yet, after his father’s 
death, he successfully defended his claim to the throne 
against the court clique. His relations with his 
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mother, a Turkish slave called Zumurrud Khatin, 
were more balanced. During al-Mustadi?’s and al- 
NAsir’s caliphates, she made a name for herself by 
establishing important pious foundations and by 
energetically interceding for positions for the Han- 
balis in Baghdad. 

After the secular power of the ‘Abbasid caliphate 
had been restricted for centuries, and had even disap- 
peared completely because of the dominance of the 
Bayids and the Saldjuks [¢.vv.], al-Nasir succeeded in 
restoring ‘Abbasid sovereignty. He strengthened and 
consolidated the caliphate against all kinds of military, 
political and ideological attacks. For the period of his 
own reign, and down to that of his grandson al- 
Mustansir [g.v.], he restored this specifically Islamic 
institution to its former prestige. On the other hand, 
he unintentionally contributed to the later fall of the 
caliphate of Baghdad at the hands of the Mongols. 

Al-NAsir’s policy aimed at orienting and obligating 
all Muslims towards the caliphate as the sole spiritual 
and secular centre of this world. The way to this aim 
he saw in a rapprochement of the different opposite 
dogmatic trends in Islam, perhaps even in an attempt 
to reunite them. The same objective was served by a 
sophisticated policy of alliances with Islamic and non- 
Islamic partners, by the reorganisation of the futuwwa 
[g.v.], that is to say by establishing it as a men’s con- 
federation attached to the caliph himself, and by the 
systematic spread, inside the Islamic world, of an 
encyclical from his own hand dealing with hadith. 

1. Political events. Al-Nasir again disposed of an 
army of his own, but the most important strategic 
advantages came from his policy of alliances. With the 
support of the Kh’arazmshah Tekish (g. v.], in whom 
he had recognised the strongest rival of his own most 
feared opponent, the Saldjuk Tughril III, he suc- 
ceeded in wiping out once and for all the Saldjuk 
dynasty in Persia by having the ruler killed by the 
sword on 29 Rabi< I 590/25 March 1194. The decline 
of the Saldjuk empire had revealed itself long since by 
internal unrest in Persia. Already in 583/1187 al- 
Nasir had ordered in Baghdad the ancient Saldjak 
palace, the symbol of tutelage by a foreign régime, to 
be torn down (Kamil, xi, 560). There are enough 
reasons to justify the opinion that the caliph addressed 
a direct request to the Kh’arazmshah to intervene 
against the Saldjuk sultan. Yet the contemporary 
sources do not provide a consistent presentation (cf. 
Mirat, fols. 263a-264a [the decisive passage is missing 
in the Haydarabad edition, viii, 444-5], with Kamil, 
xii, 106-8). A message of the caliph to Tekish, in 
which he is said to complain vehemently of the 
Saldjuk sultan (Kamil, xii, 107), is considered to be an 
important document in this context. 

Shortly after having overthrown Tughril III, al- 
Nasir, for the same reasons which had induced him to 
invoke Tekish’s help against the Saldjiks, felt forced 
to look for military support from the outside against 
Tekish himself. This he received from the Ghirids 
[g.v.] (Kamil, xii, 135-7). Only one year after the fall 
of the Saldjiks, the caliph found himself confronted, 
in the person of the Kh’arazmshah, with a new 
power that was more dangerous to him than that of 
the Saldjiks. Tekish, after the death of his brother 
Sultan Shah in 589/1193, had not only become 
absolute ruler of the region south of the Aral Sea, 
including Khurasan (Marw), but also considered 
himself as the heir to the entire Saldjak empire. In his 
quarrel with the caliph over the province of Djibal, 
i.e. Persian ‘Irak, he felt that the right of exercising 
secular power was entirely on his side, as it had been 
with the Saldjiks before him. Apart from the military 


confrontation (590/1194: Kamil, xii, 108-9; Tarikh-i 
Dyahan-gusha, ii, 32-3; 591/1195: Mir°at, viii, 445; 
592/1196: Kamil, xii, 112; Mir-at, fols. 265b-266a 
[missing in the Haydarabad edition, viii, 449]; Tarikh- 
t Djahan-gusha, ii, 38. Only Khizistan remained tem- 
porarily as the caliph’s gain; later he had to 
acknowledge that it belonged to the Kh“arazmshah’s 
territory, just like Khurasan and Turkistan), the 
dispute between Tekish and al-Nasir expanded into a 
wide-ranging legal fight, which reached its climax 
after Tekish’s death in 596/1200 (Kamil, xii, 156-8) 
during the reign of his son Muhammad II [q.v.]. Ina 
much harsher tone than that of the Saldjuk, Muham- 
mad II claimed recognition of his sovereignty (Siyar, 
xxii, 139-43), which was to be also expressed by men- 
tioning his name in the kAufba in Baghdad. According 
to Kamil, xii, 135, Tekish too had demanded this, and 
in case of refusal he had threatened to march against 
Baghdad. Years of mutual provocation (Ta°rikh Man- 
stiri, fol. 132a-b; Tarikh-i Djahan-gusha, ii, 120; Sira, 
51; Kamil, xii, 298, 319) and several wars waged by 
the Ghirids in the name of the caliph ( Tarikh-i Djahan- 
gusha, ii, 47-66) now followed. The non-Muslim Kara 
Khitay [¢.v.], who in the end were on the side of the 
militarily stronger Kh’arazmshah (7arikh Mansuri, 
fols. 123a-125a) were also implicated. The Kh*a- 
razmshah, whose power reached from the Caspian 
Sea to the Indus and from the Jaxartes to the Gulf of 
“Uman (Kamil, xii, 316-8), arrogated to himself the 
title of ‘‘second Alexander’? and questioned 
altogether the legitimacy of the ‘Abbasid caliph. With 
the help of a fatwa, he declared al-Nasir deposed, 
nominated as anti-caliph a Shi‘T from Tirmidh who 
was a direct descendant of Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib and had his name, ‘Ala al-Mulk, placed on the 
coinage and mentioned in the khufba (Tarikh-i Djahan- 
gusha, ii, 120-2). Through diplomacy, al-Nasir tried to 
resolve this conflict and the threat of Muhammad II’s 
march against Baghdad in 614/1217-18, but he failed 
(cf. Mir°at, viii, 582-3, and Sira, 51-2, for the unsuc- 
cessful mission of ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi [9.v.] to 
Muhammad II regarding the function of the 
caliphate). Baghdad was nevertheless spared a direct 
attack, for the Kh’arazmian troops, while advancing 
into ‘Irak, withdrew to Khurasan and Transoxiana in 
the winter of the following year (Tarikh-i Djahan-gusha, 
ii, 98; Sira, 64; Ta°rikh al-khulafa?, 449). During the 
Friday sermon, Muhammad II had the ‘Abbasid 
caliph declared dead (Kamil, xii, 318). 

According to the approved method, al-Nasir proba- 
bly had entered into negotiations with the Mongols 
about delaying and overpowering the 
Kharazmshah. If credence can be given to a con- 
temporary western source (Epistulae, 144-7,7, Letter 
of 1221), al-Nasir, driven to extremity by the advance 
on Baghdad of the Kh’arazmian army, had ordered 
the Catholicos of the Nestorians to request the 
intervention of the ‘‘mysterious King David’’, i.e. 
Cingiz Khan [¢.v.] against the Kh¥arazmshah. The 
army of the Mongol ruler in fact included numerous 
Nestorian Christians. All Muslim historiographers 
are silent on this indeed extraordinary, but by no 
means unlikely, mission of a Christian dignitary on 
behalf of the highest Muslim ruler to obtain military 
aid from unbelievers against a Muslim army. In the 
7th/i3th century it was only surmised that al-Nasir 
summoned the Mongols into the Muslim territories 
by means of an embassy which is not specified any 
further (e.g. Kamil, xii, 440; the same conjecture later 
in Bidaya, xiii, 106-7; Sulak, i, 218). A description of 
a delegation sent by al-Nasir is only found in the 
9th/15th century, but there is no allusion to Christians 
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either (Rawdat al-safa, iv, 397-400). Other 
historiographers, however, explain the penetration of 
the Mongols into the Islamic territory of the 
Kh'arazmshah as follows. The members of a Mongol 
trade mission had been accused by Muhammad II of 
spying and had therefore been tortured or killed; this 
is said to have provoked the Mongol’s vengeance 
(Tarikh Mansari, fols. 136a-140a; Tarikh-t Dyjahan- 
gusha, ii, 99; Rawdat al-safa>, 85-7). It is not possible 
to discover completely the actual events, but in any 
case one of the greatest tragedies in Islamic history 
began with the Mongol invasion of the Kh’arazmian 
empire. After the death of Muhammad II in 
617/1220, his son Djalal al-Din Kh’arazmshah 
(Mankubirni or Mingirni [see AL-Nasawi]) [q.2.] 
(Styar, xxii, 326-9) continued his father’s legal claim 
against the caliph. In 622/1225-6 he invaded ‘Irak and 
extended his conquests as far as 200 km from 
Baghdad (Kamil, xii, 425-8; Mirat, viii, 234; Ta*rikh 
Mansiri, fol. 149a-b). His battles against the caliph as 
well as those against the Mongols he declared to be 
djthad. 

The year 618/1221-2 (cf. Akhbar, 109; Mirat, viii, 
619; Ta°rikh al-Islam, fol. 135a; Styar, xxii, 238-9, and 
the quotations from ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi, in 
BEO, xxiii [1970], 125-8) showed how unstable the 
alliance between al-Nasir and the Mongols, if it ever 
existed, in fact was. The Mongols were preparing for 
battle in ‘Irak, and al-Nasir had to reckon with a 
direct attack on Baghdad. Renouncing earlier 
enmities and summoning up all power, the rulers of 
Irbil and al-Mawsil joined forces with the caliph on 
behalf of djihad. As already had been the case with the 
Kharazmian call to djihdd against the east, the 
Ayyubids did not see their way to lend a helping hand 
against the Mongols. A battle did not take place 
because Cingiz Khan withdrew to the east. Thus the 
Mongol threat against ‘Irak seemed to have been 
warded off for the time being. 

A few years after al-Nasir had come to power, the 
Ayyubids for their part complained of his lack of 
interest in the ‘‘Holy Combat’”’ of Muslims. Their 
bitter disappointment influenced the situation in the 
eastern Arab lands and in south-east Asia Minor. 
Salah al-Din [g.v.] and al-Nasir, each with his own 
appetite for expansion, sought to enlarge their ter- 
ritories wherever an occasion presented itself, 
especially in al-Djazira. The caliph extended his ter- 
ritory northward exactly at a time when Salah al-Din 
urgently needed his assistance at the ill-fated siege of 
‘Akka [g.v.] by the Crusaders, which lasted for two 
years (585-7/1189-91). In 585/1189 al-Nasir con- 
quered Takrit (Rawdatayn, ii, 178; Kamil, xii, 42), 
Salah al-Din’s birthplace, which had submitted to the 
Ayyubids in 579/1183-4, together with Irbil (Afidmar, 
215). Other places on the Euphrates were also cap- 
tured by al-Nasir (Kamil, xii, 58-9) and Salah al-Din’s 
rights, as well as his projects of expansion in al- 
Djazira, thus were curtailed. The caliph’s subversive 
lack of interest vis-A-vis Salah al-Din was apparently 
rooted in the fear that military successes of the 
Ayyubids, especially after Jerusalem had been recon- 
quered from the Franks in 583/1187, might spread to 
the caliph’s territory. After all, Salah al-Din’s army, 
having conquered the strategically-important town of 
al-Mawsgil in 1186, had been only 200 km. from 
Baghdad. Notwithstanding an active exchange of 
delegations during the entire period of his caliphate, 
al-Nasir showed himself clearly aloof, even distrustful, 
towards Ayyubid requests to grant diplomas of 
investiture (taklid, pl. takalid) and to give military 
assistance against the Franks (Midmar, 51: taklid 


granted in 576/1180; Afidmar, 62-5: necessity of the 
G@thad and exhortation of the caliph in 577/1181-2; 
Midmar, 162-4: negotiations regarding the situation in 
al-Mawsil in 579/1183-4; Midmar, 184-5: repeated 
exhortations concerning the djthdd addressed to the 
caliph in 580/1184-5). Salah al-Din was severely 
criticised in Baghdad when he awarded himself the 
epithet al-Malik al-Nasir (Bidaya, xii, 327). In 586/1190 
Salah al-Din put a region directly bordering on the 
caliphate under the administration of a vassal who, 
at that time, was well-disposed towards him (Kamil, 
xii, 56; Gékbiri of Irbil is invested with the region of 
the Bani Kifdjak). 

After the reign of the Saldjaks had come to an end 
in 590/1194, the interest in this region of both the 
caliph and Salah al-Din’s successor al-Malik al-Afdal 
[g.v.] intensified. Al-Afdal skilfully tried to build good 
relations with al-Nasir. He expected to be able to use 
the caliph as a possible intermediary in present and 
future conflicts with the Zangids of al-Mawsil. On the 
other hand, the concept of djhdd against the 
Crusaders gradually lost impact in the letters 
exchanged with the caliph after Salah al-Din’s death 
in 589/1193. In the same way, requests for a 
premature grant of a ¢aklid or for military assistance 
stopped. In 615/1218, at the time when the Crusaders 
attacked Damietta, the caliph declined a call for help, 
but in 616/1219 he summoned local rulers to assist al- 
Malik al-Kamil in Damietta (Tarikh Mansiri, fol. 
136a). 

In 618/1221 al-Nasir_in his turn directed unsuc- 
cessful requests to al-‘Adil’s son, the Ayyibid al- 
Malik al-Ashraf [q.v.]. Instead of executing his 
planned march to Egypt, al-Malik al-Ashraf, together 
with caliphal forces, was to take up positions against 
the Mongols, who were advancing from Khurasan. 
But the official Ayyubid propaganda kept silent about 
the Mongol danger, and the political mission in 
621/1224 of ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi, the theologian- 
counsellor of the caliph, did not bring about the 
desired military alliance against Djalal al-Din 
Kharazmshah, who was threatening Baghdad. The 
Ayyubids had not forgotten that the caliph had 
refused them any real support since the Fifth Crusade. 

Al-Nasir neither could nor would associate himself 
with the type of unity of Islam so urgently being called 
for by Salah al-Din when he stressed the notion of 
Gihad. According to the caliph, Islam should close 
ranks in the struggle against the eastern dynasties 
which fought against the sovereignty of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate. Nor could this unity be restored, as had 
been hoped for, by al-Nasir’s policy towards Katada 
b. Idris [g.v.], the Sharif of Mecca (Kamil, xii, 401-2; 
Mir°at, viii, 217-18), towards the Zaydi Imams of 
Yemen or towards the Ayyibids of Egypt who had 
occupied southern Yemen at the turn of the 13th cen- 
tury (Ta’rkh Mansuri, fols. 113a-120a). Only 
economic revival and important financial reserves, 
which might have enabled this caliph, his predecessors 
or successors, to maintain an adequate army, could 
again have brought about political unity and therefore 
a fundamental and lasting regeneration of the 
‘Abbasid state. 

2. The futuwwa. Against the background of these 
events and shortcomings, the unification and 
reorganisation of the federal system of the futuwwa, 
carried through by al-Nasir, was neither bizarre 
(Kamil, xii, 440: pure bragging) nor an isolated 
political idea. To al-Nasir the credit is due of having 
consolidated on a moral basis the various forms of the 
futuwwa which, at his accession to the throne, hardly 
kept to the virtuous requirements of the original ideal 
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of the fata. These forms were developed by al-Nasir 
into a mean of political power in the service of the 
caliphate. The reformed futuzwwa provided the caliph 
with the framework for a new awareness of solidarity 
among Muslims of all confessions and social ranks up 
to the princes. At the same time, the renewed rules of 
this new community, related directly to the person of 
al-Nasir, entailed dependence on the ‘Abbasid caliph 
as the highest authority (kibla) in the Islamic world 
(Tuhfa, fol. 108b). 

In his chronicle, the Midmar, al-Malik al-Mansur 
[g.v.] gives information about the separate steps 
leading to the final execution of the reform. Soon after 
assuming power, the caliph joined a branch of the 
futuwwa which was influenced by Sufism. In 
578/1182-3 its shaykh performed with him the rite of 
initiation, which consisted in putting on the trousers 
(sarawil) of the futuwwa (Midmar, 86). Al-Nasir also 
established contacts with other leaders of Sufi groups 
of fityén (Midmar, 177). The caliph’s turning to the 
Safi manifestation of the futuwwa incited an important 
section of the population to follow his example and to 
take more seriously the required virtues, which had 
regained influence in public life. 

3. Supervision of communications. Moreover, 
already before the actual reform, al-Nasir succeeded 
in realising important parts of his political and social 
aims. For example, he gradually concentrated in his 
own person the permission to shoot with pellets (a/- 
ramy bi ’l-bunduk). He also tried to bring pigeon 
breeding under his control. This brought the advan- 
tage of being able to supervise communications. In 
590/1194 he had all fully-grown carrier pigeons killed 
in Baghdad in order to force the population to use 
only his young pigeons, which flew on courses fixed 
by himself (Mir°at, viii, 437), so that any pigeon post 
first came into his hands or into those of his con- 
fidants. In order to obtain an audience with the 
caliph, one had to have received a pigeon from him 
first, which honour guaranteed the noble character of 
the receiver. Thus the following saying came into 
being in Baghdad: receipt of a pigeon from the caliph, 
adherence to the futuwwa, and ‘‘shooting with pellets’ 
(al-ramy bi ’l-bunduk) make it impossible for a man to 
tell a lie (Adidmar, 180). 

4. The reform. From 599/1203 onwards, al-Nasir 
personally decided on the admission into the futuwwa 
of princes and governors (M:r°at, viii, 513: al-‘Adil’s 
admission). In doing so, the caliph confirmed them as 
rightful and absolute leaders of the fityan in their ter- 
ritories, but, since he himself was their superior in the 
hierarchy of the futuwwa, their adherence increased 
their dependence on him. The adherence of any 
prince automatically caused the admission into the 
futuwwa of all his subjects. This should have prevented 
any individualistic trend in the Islamic community. 
Notwithstanding this, there remained a great number 
of different groups and gangs (‘ayyariin [g.v.]) of the 
futuwwa, which vied with each other and, because of 
their great power in the districts of Baghdad, often 
conjured up situations that were close to civil war 
(DiamtS, ix, 222, 226, 228). This caused the caliph in 
604/1207 to issue a decree in which the futuwwa was 
fundamentally reformed. Non-observance of this 
decree was a capital offence. The new futuwwa was 
described as ‘‘the purified futuwwa’’ and was com- 
pletely centralised on al-Nasir under the following 
principles: 1. ‘Alt b. Abi Talib is the unquestionable 
foundation of the futuwwa; he is the basis of all legal 
decisions. 2. Al-Nasir li-Din Allah is explicitly 
recognised as emulator of ‘Ali. 3. It is the futuwwa’s 
task to perform a ‘‘purified, imamite duty, which 


grants victory to the religion of Allah’. 4. Any fata 
who maltreats a fellow-member is expelled from the 
futuwwa. 5. Hadiths of the Prophet himself confirm the 
caliph’s legal position when issuing this decree 
(DiamiS, ix, 223-5). 

In his Tuhfat al-wasdya, al-Khartabirti, a contem- 
porary inclined to Shi‘ism, gives information on the 
reform. Al-Nasir changed the genealogy of the 
futuwwa by having its tree brought down to his own 
name from Adam, through the Prophet Muhammad 
and his son-in-law ‘Ali (Tuhfa, fol. 117a-b). He also 
claimed the exclusive right to grant fuduwwa titles and 
orders. In his Kitab al-Futuwwa, written in the spirit of 
Islamic law, Ibn al-Mi‘mar (d. 642/1244) describes 
the hierarchic structure of the entire society of the 
futuwwa. All members were comrades (raftk, pl. nfak), 
but were related as a younger one (saghir) to an elder 
one (kabir) or—with the same meaning—as a son (ibn) 
to his father (ab) and grandfather (djadd). The com- 
munity of rifak is called ‘‘house’’ (dayt), and several 
buyit are brought together into a ‘‘host’’ (Aizd, pl. 
ahzab). Supreme master of all these groups was the 
caliph (Kitab al-Futuwwa, 190-9). In al-Nasir’s 
futuwwa, the function of head (nakid) of the nobility 
was held by a member of the SAlid family al-Ma‘iyya 
(or al-Mu‘ayya?) (SUmdat al-talib, 150). 

By indicating himself as the highest authority (kib/a, 
see above) for all fityan, al-Nasir established a relation 
between shari“a and futuwwa. For this, it was necessary 
to find a compromise between Sunnis and Shi‘is. 
Inside the futuwwa the caliph could not favour one 
group over the other, nor could he accept both groups 
as being independent from each other if he wanted to 
attain his aim, namely, keeping the community of the 
believers within the structure of the state. His policy 
had to be built unconditionally on the points of agree- 
ment between the two parties. In this way, he suc- 
ceeded in making the futuwwa confederations, 
disorganised and quarrelling among each other before 
his reform, into ‘‘an element of social solidarity’’ on 
behalf of the caliphate. Al-Nasir thus created a power- 
ful organisation which, more than his army, made his 
caliphate acceptable as a binding form of sovereignty 
for all religious and political factions in Baghdad and 
in the Islamic lands. The authority which the caliph 
thus exercised over his subjects allowed him also to 
regain an important portion of his secular power and 
prevented, after the downfall of the Saldjuks, tutelage 
by an outside secular ruler. The reorganisation of the 
futuwwa was more than a tactical measure. It was not 
‘fan artificial resuscitation of the caliphate’’—as still 
assumed by Taeschner (Futuwwa, in Schweizerisches 
Archiv fiir Volkskunde, lii [1956], 143)—but an effective 
means of making policy, in which greater importance 
was attributed to the ‘Abbasid caliphate. This struc- 
ture of the federal system continued under al-Nasir’s 
successors, but the ‘ayydrtin resumed their attacks as a 
result of the weakening of the ‘Abbasid dynasty in the 
last years of its existence in Baghdad. This form of 
courtly futuzwwa came to an end with the fall of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate at the conquest of Baghdad by the 
Mongol Hulagi [¢.v.] in 656/1258. From 659/1261 
onwards, an aftermath survived in Mamluk Egypt 
[9.2.].- 

5. The theory ofthe caliphate. For his legitima- 
tion as caliph, and for the futuwwea as instrument for 
the theoretical foundation of his claim to power, al- 
Nasir found an energetic propagandist in the Shafi 
Sufi shaykh Aba Hafs Umar al-Suhrawardt, who sup- 
ported the union between sunna and moderate Shi‘a 
on the one hand, between futuwwa and Safism on the 
other. In his works, the futuwwa is part of tasawwuf, 
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and his theory on the caliphate definitely posited that 
Sufism could be sanctioned by the caliphate. In his 
Idalat al-“iyan ‘ala ’l-burhan he develops a theory in 
which the concepts of futuwwa, Sifism and caliphate 
are coordinated in an ascending order. In analogy 
with the relation between shaykh and murid [q.vv.], he 
considers the caliph as the mediator (wdasija) between 
the Unique One and the people, appointed by God 
(dala, fol. 88a). As such, he is ‘‘God’s representative 
on earth’’. This is not the standard argument in the 
orthodox Sunni theory on the caliphate because the 
reference to consensus is missing. Since the concept of 
khalifat Allah cannot be deduced from the Kur’an, the 
argument that the caliphate is a necessity is put by Ibn 
Khaldin [g.v.] on the same level as the assertions 
according to which the caliphate is required by mere 
reason; the consensus itself (id¢jma‘) comes only in the 
second place and confirms the reason (al-‘Tbar, i = al- 
Mukaddima, 339-40). Al-Nasir’s court theologian does 
not mention idjma‘ at all. He does not seem to have 
omitted unintentionally this important concept of 
Sunni law, because when he explains that the Imam 
is the absolute mediator between God and man, he 
comes close to Shi‘I notions according to which the 
Imam, because of his authority as teacher and his 
charismatic function, is beyond consensus. According 
to al-Nasir and al-Suhrawardi, the Imam holds the 
function of mediator in an absolute way, just as the 
Safi, once he has obtained the dignity of shaykh, is a 
mediator between God and the novice (éalib or murid) 
(dala, fol. 88a). 

The concept of khalifa was in any case widening in 
the 7th/13th century. It was not only used in its legal 
and political meaning of amir al-mu?minin, but, in the 
language of the mystics of the Sufi orders, it was also 
understood as indicating the ‘‘leader of a farika’’ 
[g.v.]. This double meaning of the term appears with 
al-Suhrawardi and al-Nasir and is used theoretically 
and practically, in both the mystical and the political 
sense. After the centuries-old distrust of Islamic 
mystics by the ruling power, al-Nasir was willing to 
draw the political consequences from the require- 
ments established by al-Suhrawardi. Under his 
caliphate, a purposeful, officially directed turn to 
Sdfism took place: ‘“The exalted caliphate is a register 
(daftar) and tasawwuf is part of it; tasawwuf in its turn 
is a register of which the futuwwa is a part. Futuwwa 
is specified by pure ethics (al-akhlak al-zakiyya); 
tasawwuf includes pious acts and private religious 
practices (awrad); the noble caliphate comprises mystic 
situations, pious acts and pure ethics’’ (Jddla, fol. 89a- 
b). The comparison of the caliphate, to which 
tasawwuf and futuwwa are subordinated, with a 
register reminds one of the likewise hierarchical rank 
of the concepts sharia, tarika and hakika found in al- 
Suhrawardi’s Risdlat al-Futuwwa, fol. 186b. Khilafa 
and ghari‘a are the higher concepts which, in their rela- 
tions to each other, require unconditional unity. With 
these axioms, the caliph, through his protagonist al- 
Suhrawardi, took the wind out of the sails of those 
critics who maintained that he neglected the require- 
ments of the shari“a. At the same time, he opened the 
caliphate to two forms of organisation of human 
society which came into being simultaneously and 
which apparently were mutually conditional, namely, 
the reformed confederation of men, the futuwwa, and 
the order of tasawwuf. 

According to contemporary statements, the caliph 
“in the middle of his reign’’ intended to give up his 
governmental function in favour of ascetic practices 
and the life of a Safi (Akhbar al-zuhhad, fols. 96b-101b; 
Styar al-nubala?, xxii, 202, cf. 197: at this time al-Nasir 


was also engaged in transmitting Aadiths, cf. Nakt al- 
himyan, 95; WGfz, vi, 314). After some time, however, 
he distanced himself from this intention and returned 
completely to governmental business. All the same, 
by recognising a direct relation between mystics and 
the caliphate, al-Nasir had created the possibility of 
being accepted on a larger basis. 

6. Al-N4sir’s religious programme (da‘wa 
hadtya). The caliph’s religious-political propaganda 
(da‘wa hadiya, roughly ‘‘guiding call’’) also bears 
witness to such a wider basis. In order to spread it, he 
sent messengers to Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor and Per- 
sia. Al-Nasir’s da‘wa was quite different from the 
Sunni orthodox one of his father and predecessor al- 
Mustadi? [q.v.], as well as from that of the Zangid Nur 
al-Din b. ‘Imad al-Din [g.v.] and of Salah al-Din 
[g.v.]. Al-Nasir was no longer concerned about the 
“moral armament and unity of the Sunnis’’ against 
the Shi‘a, but about equating all Islamic confessions. 
In this respect, the rapprochement of the Isma‘ilis 
under their Grand Master Rukn al-Din Hasan III 
[q.v.] towards Sunni Islam was convenient on the one 
hand, while on the other he had succeeded in protec- 
ting the legitimacy of the caliph against the claims of 
the ‘Alids by involving fuiuwwa and tasawwuf in the 
theory of the caliphate and in meeting, perhaps per- 
sonally, the moderate Shi‘a, as his domestic policy 
clearly shows. He was in close contact with the nakibs 
of the ‘Alids and was surrounded by Imami viziers 
and other high officials and counsellors. In an inscrip- 
tion found in the Ghaybat al-Mahdi in Samarra? 
[g-2.], which he caused to be renovated expensively 
and to be enlarged into a mausoleum (mashhad), he 
designates himself as builder and protector of the Shit 
sanctuary (Midmar, 178). Nor did he seclude himself 
from certain branches of the IsmA‘iliyya: in the 
inscription on the Bab al-Tilasm in Baghdad [g.v.] 
(Djamt‘, ix, 215) he borrowed the Isma‘ili eulogy, and 
his messengers of the da‘wa hadiya, as well as his 
futuwwa emissaries, were provided with a special war- 
rant, the wakdla djami‘a or wakdla sharifa (Djami“, ix, 
222 et passim). The caliph’s attempt to control, as far 
as northern Syria, the supervision of the markets and 
its centralisation is perhaps to be placed in connection 
with this propaganda activity. When receiving the 
warrants, al-Nasir’s officials committed themselves 
through reciprocal absolute vows of fidelity to each 
other and, altogether, to the caliph. 

7. Anti-philosophical tendencies. From al- 
NAsir’s domestic policy it is clear that he did not con- 
sider the Shi‘is as a threat and an undermining influ- 
ence in the Muslim community. For him, the danger 
of inner disintegration came rather from the 
philosophers and their followers. Although he had 
occupied himself with ‘‘the sciences of the ancient 
Greeks’’ (‘ulm al-awail), if only in a rudimentary 
way, razzias, auto-da-fés and all possible reprisals 
took place against suspects (Idala, fol. 85b; Rashf, fol. 
16a: destruction of philosophical literature; Dhayl, i, 
445, ii, 71, 73; Akhbar al-khulafa>, 119-21; Djami‘, ix, 
81; Bidaya, xiii, 45: burning of libraries; Dhayl, ii, 66- 
8; Bidaya, xiii, 65: denunciations). From this period 
dates al-Suhrawardi’s Rashf al-nasa@ih al-imaniyya wa- 
kashf al-fadaih al-yiinaniyya, the most important 
polemic against philosophy, which is at the same time 
a written defence of the caliphate as understood by al- 
Nasir. One of the most striking features of this work 
is that it keeps its distance from any polemic against 
the Batiniyya [g.v.], considered to be the promoters of 
the ‘“‘Greek sciences’. This attitude is perhaps related 
to the conversion to Sunni Islam of Hasan III, ruler 
of the Assassins of Alamit [q.v.] in 608/1211-2 (Kamil, 
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xii, 306-7; Tarikh-i Djahan-gusha, ii, 120, 242-3), by 
which the Batiniyya ceased for a number of years to 
be the most dangerous enemy of the ‘Abbasids. 
Indeed under al-NAsir the Assassins, so feared before, 
became loyal allies, a fact which the caliph considered 
as his greatest success in religious matters, his greatest 
political achievement being the destruction of the 
Saldjuks. 

8. The accusation of Shi‘i inclinations. Al- 
Nasir is often reproached by Sunni chroniclers as 
having been a partisan of the Shi‘is (mutashayyi‘; 
Mukhtasar Ta°*rikh al-bashar, iii, 142: kana yatashayya“u: 
Mufarrid), iv, 163; Fakhri, 232; Styar, 200). Two 
remarks should be made in this connection. Because 
of his excellent spy network (Siyar, 200), al-Nasir was 
considered on the one hand to be “‘all-knowing’’, 
even in religious matters. A later chronicler remarks 
that the Shi‘is indeed considered him as the infallible, 
sinless Imam, for ‘‘the infallible Imam knows what is 
in the womb of a pregnant woman and what lies 
behind the wall’’ (Tarikh al-khulafa?, 449). On the 
other hand, the caliph’s tolerance toward the Shi‘a 
—apart from his personal propensities—is to be seen 
as a reaction to the concrete political situation. If al- 
Nasir wanted to raise the caliphate in Baghdad to a 
real and effective power, he could only succeed by tak- 
ing into account and by exploiting the interests of the 
Shi‘is who formed about half of Baghdad’s popula- 
tion. He had to shape his subjects’ political con- 
sciousness in such a way that the person of the caliph 
was forearmed against accusations from the outside 
(i.e. that he was the ‘Alid anti-caliph against the 
Kh’arazmshah) and from the inside (i.e. against the 
criticism of the Hanbali Ibn al-Djawzi, Dhayl, ii, 420). 
During al-Nasir’s reign the cutting edges of the con- 
flict between Shi‘is and Sunnis, which for such a long 
time had shaken the ‘Iraki metropolis, seemed to have 
been blunted. 

9. The caliph as traditionist and reformer. 
Al-Nasir also recognised the importance of religious 
propaganda of the ‘u/ama?, in particular, he acquired 
the duties and authority of the traditionists by con- 
cerning himself personally with the science of hadith. 
Since all his undertakings were directed towards 
abolishing the traditional separation of powers—the 
worldly power in the hands of the caliph or the sultan, 
the spiritual power in the hands of the ‘ulama°—and 
towards uniting them in his person, he claimed that, 
as successor of the Prophet and as the instructing 
authority, it was his duty to look after the well-being 
of the Islamic community in this world and in the 
hereafter. 

Al-Nasir reformed education in Baghdad insofar as 
he succeeded—as the Saldjiks had done before 
him—in bringing the nomination for the chairs at the 
Great Mosque under his control. Besides influencing 
intellectual life, this also, or rather above all, had 
economic consequences because it meant control of 
the sources of income which were at the origin of dif- 
ferent conflicts of interest in the city. Al-Nasir, in col- 
laboration with al-Suhrawardi, thus not only showed 
new directions in educational policy, but he created a 
novum in the history of state control of education in 
Islam. Since the arrival of the Saldjiiks, law, together 
with its propaedeutic disciplines such as Kur’an 
exegesis, hadith, grammar, literary theory and the first 
principles of mathematics, had been taught 
exclusively in the madrasa [q.v.] (exegesis of the 
Kur’4n and law also in the mosque), and medicine 
mainly in the hospitals (dimaristan [g.v.]), while 
“foreign sciences’? (‘ulum al-“adjam such as 
mathematics, physics and philosophy, were taught 


privately. Al-Nasir systematically tried to enlarge or 
found convents, the so-called ribais [g.v.] and to regain 
control of the educational system as a whole, lost since 
the madrasas had come into existence (Chabbi, Ribat, 
116-20; Hartmann, an-Nésir, 126-7, 198 ff.). The 
nibats, already under al-Mustad?? officially recognised 
as institutions (Muntazam, x, 233), were solidly 
integrated by al-Nasir into the spiritual life of 
Baghdad as homiletic institutions, as establishments 
for teaching law and as meeting-places for Sifis. In 
the first half of his reign he founded six new mbats, 
where the doctrines of ‘Iraki Sifism, combined with 
Sifi-inspired traditional homiletics and sciences, were 
spread. In the Ribat al-Mustadjadd (also called Ribat al- 
Marzubaniyya), the most famous of them, all fields of 
knowledge, i.e. of external and internal %/m, were to 
be united in the person of the caliph. 

Al-Nasir’s reforms consisted in creating a new har- 
mony between the sciences and in making an attempt 
to suppress in the Islamic community kalam and the 
tendencies favourable to philosophy. Only one 
generation before, in the second half of the 6th/i2th 
century, a fierce fight had been waged concerning the 
recognition of paraenesis as an official field of science, 
but in al-Nasir’s time the audience in the ribats very 
often were students at the madrasa, a fact which is very 
well-documented by ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi’s circle of 
students. In this way, the subject-matter of the con- 
vent influenced the lectures at the theological colleges. 
The caliph visited regularly intellectual occasions and 
heard sermons and put all items necessary for 
maintenance and study at the disposal of the students 
free of charge. If coming from outside, the students 
for a greater part also lived in the ribats (Djamr‘, ix, 99; 
Mirat, viii, 513; Hawadith, 74). Al-Nasir also earned 
merit for renovating and enlarging in 589/1193 the 
Madrasa al-Nizamiyya. The newly-built part was 
called after him al-Nasiriyya (Kamil, xii, 104; Bidaya, 
xiii, 6). It was also in the period of the foundation of 
the ribéts that the Sufi mystical communities 
developed into hierarchically-organised orders. The 
caliph’s attention to the rzbdfs and the origin of the 
orders apparently coincided with the reorganisation of 
the futuwwa. 

Following the example of the Prophet, al-Nasir suc- 
ceeded in being recognised in the field of ‘i/m. Having 
become a mudjtahid, he transmitted, in order to under- 
pin this claim, Ahmad b. Hanbal’s Musnad to Hanbali 
scholars as part of samd‘ collections (Dhayl, ii, 218; 
Mir'at, viii, 556). He further put together seventy 
hadiths which went back to the Prophet. Through 
idjaza, he transmitted them equally to representatives 
of all four Sunni madhahib (Mir°at, viii, 543-4; Styar, 
xxii, 197-8; Bundari, Dhayl, fol. 28a; Dubaythi, 
Dhayl, fol. 10a). Under the title Rah (Rawh) al-‘arifin, 
al-Nasir had this collection of hadiths propagated 
systematically in ‘Irak, Syria and Egypt, in Rim 
Saldjikid Asia Minor, in Persia and in the Holy 
Cities of Mecca and Medina. It was a programmatic 
work with a moral tendency, fundamental for this 
caliph’s view of his own function (Mir°at, viii, 564-5; 
543; tbid., fol. 319b (missing in the Haydarabad edi- 
tion); Siyar xxii, 198; Sulak, i, 180; Mufarridy, iv, 
between 163 and 170). The hadiths of the Rah al-‘arifin 
touch on the following subjects: moral information 
and instructions for the believers, warnings against 
the temptations of the world, appeals to observe the 
religious duties and guidelines for life after death. In 
the 9th/15th century, al-Suyuti [¢.v.] was critical of 
the enthusiasm for the Rah al-‘arifin, maintaining that 
the work had originated from political expediency and 
personal career-making, and not for the sake of 
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religion. According to him, the work does not stand 
up against the standards of hadith criticism (Ta°rikh al- 
Khulafa?, 448). Among other contemporary 
historians, Ibn al-Dubaythi (Daayl, fol. 10a) and al- 
Bundari (Dhayl, fol. 28b) quote from the Rih al-‘arifin. 
The theologian al-Taftazani [¢.v.] quoted from it in 
the 8th/14th century, and in the 11th/17th century it 
was known to Hadjdji Khalifa (Kashf al-zuniin, i, 915). 
‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi’s [¢.v.] commentary (Styar, 
xxii, 197; see also his memoirs, ed. Cl. Cahen, 105), 
together with al-Nasir’s hadiths mentioned above, 
have survived under the title Futéh al-wakt (B.L. 
Cat.Ar. 6332, fols. 30b-76b, which includes a copy of 
an idjaza of the commentator and his autographic 
placet, fols. 76b-82b; cf. Cat. Or. 5780; Hartmann, an- 
Nasir, 206-32). Another commentary of the Rah al- 
“arifin by Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 654/1257 {9.v.]) is 
considered to be lost. Numerous hadiths, mostly from 
other collections of al-Nasir, have found their way 
into al-Suhrawardi’s Rashf al-nasa’th. 

10. Conclusion. The aim and, in the end, also the 
essence of al-Nasir’s ideas about his function was that 
the caliph should get back the position of a mudjtahid, 
act in politics as the guardian and propagator of the 
traditions of the Prophet on behalf of all dogmatic 
trends, and retain his own judgement as the 
recognised expert in the matter of text interpretation. 
After these tasks and their fulfilment had been cur- 
tailed for several centuries, al-Nasir’s caliphate to a 
large extent again met the standards set as an ideal for 
the function of the Prophet’s successor. 
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ia _ (ANGELIKA HarTMann) 

NASIR at-DIN SHAH (r. 1848-96), fourth ruler 
of the Kadjar dynasty [9.v.] of Persia. Born on 6 
Safar 1247/17 July 1831 in the village of Kuhnamir 
near Tabriz to the then Prince Muhammad Mirza 
(later Muhammad Shah, r. 1834-48) and Malik- 
Djahan (later Mahd-i ‘Ulya: Queen Mother, d. 
1873), daughter of a powerful Kadjar chief, Nasir al- 
Din epitomised the eventual union of the contesting 
Kuwanld and Davali clans of the Kadjar tribe. The 
young Crown Prince’s right of succession to the 
throne was not fully secured before 1847, when a com- 
plex power struggle within the royal family, fuelled by 
rival officialdom and by European envoys, turned to 
Nasir al-Din’s momentary advantage. His childhood 
and early youth turned out to be even less cheerful 
because of Muhammad Shah’s contempt for Nasir al- 
Din and his mother, haphazard education, irregular 
allowance and isolation within the palace even though 
he benefited from his mother’s full moral support. His 
brief but eventful governorship of Adharbaydjan 
ended upon the death of his ailing father when he was 
declared the Shah in 14 Shawwal 1264/13 September 
1848. Crucial to success of the young Shah’s swift and 
unchallenged accession was the capable and ambitious 
commander of the Adharbaydjan New Army, Mirza 
Taki Khan Amir Kabir [g.v. in Suppl.], who in col- 
laboration with the British consul in Tabriz organised 
the young Shah’s triumphant march to the capital in 
October 1848. Equally instrumental was Mahd-i 
‘Ulya’s interim government consisting of a fragile 
coalition of high-ranking officials who orchestrated 
the removal of the previous prime minister, Hadjdji 
Mirza Akast. 

The first phase of Nasir al-Din’s reign (1848-1858) 
was characterised by a prolonged struggle to assert the 
monarchical authority over the office of the Prime 
Minister (sadr a‘zam), to weaken the Kadjar nobility, 
challenge the restraining policies of European powers, 
and suppress popular and religious dissent. Although 
at first he willingly delegated full power to Amir Kabir 
as the royal guardian (atabak), the Prime Minister, 
and the commander-in-chief of the army (amir-i 
nizam), the Shah found it exceedingly difficult to 
reconcile the Prime Minister’s stern conduct and his 
draconian reform measures in the areas of finance, 
military, and the administration with the vested 
interests of the nobility. Mahd-i ‘Ulya’s sustained 
opposition to Amir Kabir was shared by the 
discontented bureaucrats and Kadjar notables. The 


Shah’s own desire for greater political initiative and 
for a larger allowance eroded Amir Kabir’s support 
base leading to his dismissal in November 1851 and 
shortly afterward his tragic execution in January 
1852. The much-bemoaned episode, which was in 
part exacerbated by the undue intervention of the 
British and the Russian ministers and their proxies, 
remained a dark spot in the Shah’s political career. 
Even in his short term of office, Amir Kabir con- 
solidated Nasir al-Din’s throne, not only by bringing 
a semblance of order to the otherwise chaotic govern- 
ment but also by destroying the internecine Dawalu 
revolt in Khurasan (1848-51). Even more crucial for 
the survival of the Kadjar throne was Amir Kabir’s 
harsh suppression of the Babi movement {q.v.] which 
culminated in the execution of the Bab [g.v.] and the 
crushing of the Babi armed resistance. The Shah’s 
fear of the Babis, who in August 1852 tried to 
assassinate him, persisted throughout his reign and 
was shared by the high-ranking ‘ulama?. After the fall 
of Amir Kabir, the Shah acquiesced in their almost 
unhindered monopoly of the civil judiciary, the 
charitable endowments, the mosques and education. 

During the seven-year term of office (1851-8) of 
Mirza Aka Khan Nari, I‘timad al-Dawla, the Shah’s 
drive for monarchical ascendancy was contained by 
the manoeuvres and machinations of his pro-British 
Prime Minister, who nevertheless had an important 
influence on the Shah’s political behaviour. In search 
of greater security but also to balance the British influ- 
ence at the close of the Crimean War (1854-6) the 
Shah entertained an old ambition of the Kadjar rulers 
for the reassertion of Persia’s sovereignty over the 
long-disputed vassalage of Herat. Moved by 
patriotism and by military glory, he took advantage of 
the chaotic condition of Herat to break relations with 
Britain over a scandalous affair involving Charles 
Murray, the British Minister in Tehran. Soon he 
launched an expedition under the command of his 
uncle Sultan Murad Mirza Husam al-Saltana, who 
eventually captured Herat in October 1856. Faced 
with a British declaration of war, Nasir al-Din’s con- 
ditional proposal for withdrawal from Herat was 
answered by the landing of a sizeable Anglo-Indian 
force in Bushihr in December 1856. The waning Per- 
sian resistance soon encouraged the British to move to 
the interior, forcing upon the Shah a humiliating 
withdrawal from Herat and a hasty compliance with 
the terms of the Paris Peace Treaty of March 1857. 
Faced with increasing popular criticism at home, but 
partly as a result of intrigues within the harem and the 
bureaucracy, in August 1858 the Shah dismissed Aka 
Khan Nari and sent him to a lifetime exile. Defeat in 
war and the disastrous collapse of the subsequent 
expedition against the Turkomans of Marw in 
October 1860 convinced Nasir al-Din as to the expe- 
diency of diplomatic accommodation with the 
neighbouring powers, a hallmark of the remaining 
years of his rule. 

The second phase of Nasir al-Din’s reign (1858-71) 
was marked by the abolishing of the office of sadr 
a‘zam and the appointment of ministers to the newly- 
created ministries, with the Shah acting as his own 
Prime Minister. After a brief period of lukewarm 
experimentation with western-style reforms (1858- 
60), the Shah’s personal supervision drew him further 
into a complex political game in which his prime 
objective was to obstruct the monopoly of power by 
any one minister or faction. Having been exposed as 
early as 1855, but more so after 1858, to the reformist 
views of the celebrated Mirza Malkum Khan [@.z.], 
the Shah increasingly adopted an autocratic approach 
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while ignoring Malkum’s rationalisation reform 
plans. His constant juxtaposition of ministers, and a 
redefining of their functions and responsibilities, con- 
tributed to the confusion in the administration. The 
Shah’s main rationale was to preserve a fragile 
balance between the powerful conservative camp 
headed by Mirza Yusuf Mustawfi al-Maméalik, the 
chief state accountant, and the weaker reformist wing 
championed by Farrukh Khan Amin al-Dawla. The 
selective nature of the reforms initiated by the Shah 
from mid-1860s is most visible in the construction of 
the telegraphic network. Direct and speedy contact 
with the provinces increased the Shah’s control while 
at the same time he remained loyal to the Kadjar prac- 
tice of delegating to the provincial governors enor- 
mous power. Up to 1888 the Shah’s eldest son 
Mas‘ad Mirza Zill al-Sultan governed from his pro- 
vincial capital in Isfahan over as many as sixteen 
provinces and governorates in central and western 
Persia. 

The rise of the celebrated reformer Mirza Husayn 
Khan Mushir al-Dawla [g.v., and see pusT@r, iv, 
Iran) to the premiership (November 1871) marked the 
beginning of the third phase of Nasir al-Din Shah’s 
reign (1871-86). Royal tours to Ottoman ‘Irak 
(November 1870-January 1871) and to Europe (May- 
September 1873, to include Russia, Prussia, England, 
France, Italy, Austria and Turkey), the first by a Per- 
sian royalty, provided the Shah with first-hand 
experience of the outside world and allowed greater 
recognition of the Persian state. Nasir al-Din’s diaries 
of these tours, as well as diaries of his later visits to 
Europe (March-August 1878 and May-October 
1889), register his sincere and occasionally amusing 
impressions of prosperous and exotic Europe. He 
remained more impressed with the royal splendour, 
the natural scenery, and the trivia rather than with the 
political institutions or industrial achievements. 
Throughout, the Shah and his retinue were received 
with great esteem and fascination, often one reminis- 
cent of the old Persian monarchy. During the first 
tour, the granting of the Reuter concession, notorious 
for its all-embracing monopoly of Persia’s natural 
resources, its finance and communication, was also 
finalised under the auspices of Mushir al-Dawla. On 
his return, in response to a palace revolt orchestrated 
by the conservatives the Shah was forced to demote 
his premier to the rank of Minister of War and repeal 
the Reuter concession. The administrative, military 
and judicial reforms that were implemented by 
Mushir al-Dawla until his dismissal in 1880 and 
which were largely on the model of the Ottoman Tan- 
zimat [q.v.] were meant to strengthen and rationalise 
the government by restraining the arbitrary power of 
the monarch. Yet Nasir al-Din, in spite of his 
apparent support for reforms, managed to utilise the 
resistance of the conservative princes and mustazw/fis in 
order to deflect Mushir al-Dawla and eventually to 
concentrate power in his own hand. In the area of 
foreign policy the Shah exploited the tense rivalry 
between his imperial neighbours, especially after 
1881, in order to maintain a fragile equilibrium con- 
ducive to tranquility, the stabilisation of the frontiers 
at the expense of dispensing with the periphery 
(Khiwa, Marw, Sarakhs, Herat, eastern Sistan, and 
Bahrayn) and the restraining of European imperial 
access to the interior at the cost of refraining from 
infrastructural reforms such as railways and naviga- 
tion, which were hardly in any case feasible because 
of the rivalries of outside powers. 

A shift in Nasir al-Din’s political conduct, 
characterised by personal disillusionment and grow- 


ing popular discontent, marked the fourth and the 
final phase of his reign (1886-96), beginning with the 
death of the conservative patriarch Mirza Yusuf 
Mustawfi al-Mamialik who served as nominal premier 
since 1881. After more than a decade of stiff 
resistance, the Shah’s consent to the opening of the 
Karin river navigation (October 1888) and the gran- 
ting of the British-operated Imperial Bank of Persia 
Qanuary 1889) announced a new era. The Shah was 
persuaded to grant concessions by the British envoy 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff in an attempt to 
resuscitate the repealed Reuter concession, but the 
opening-up to Europe was further facilitated by the 
rise of a younger generation of statesmen trained in 
the Shah’s inner court and in the foreign service. The 
rise of the young Mirza ‘Ali Asghar Khan Amin al- 
Sultan (d. 1907) to the premiership (officially 
appointed in 1888) was largely due to his willingness 
to augment the Shah’s personal gains and to negotiate 
on his behalf with foreign powers. He gratified Nasir 
al-Din’s narcissistic profligacy and exploited his emo- 
tional insecurities in exchange for greater control over 
the government and foreign policy, while the Shah 
promoted his own younger son, Kamran Mirza Na’ib 
al-Saltana, the War Minister, as a counterbalance to 
the premier. The advice of the reform-minded Mirza 
‘Ali Khan Amin al-Dawla (d. 1904), the head of the 
State Consultative Council, had some moderating 
influence on the Shah’s conduct. The nationwide pro- 
test in 1891-2 against the Régie tobacco monopoly 
granted to a British subject in 1889 nevertheless 
indicated an imbalance in Nasir al-Din’s domestic 
policy and a dramatic turning-point in popular 
discontent against the Shah and his premier. In order 
to pay for the growing bureaucracy and royal expen- 
diture through the sale of concessions, limited though 
this was, the Shah disenfranchised the merchants of 
the bazaar and alienated their ‘ulama? beneficiaries, 
who now were lionised by activists such as Sayyid 
Djamal al-Din Asadabadi ‘‘al-Afghani’’ [q.v.]. The 
growing domestic dissent continued even after the 
cancellation of Régie. The Shah’s assassination on 18 
Dhu ’Il-Ka‘da 1313/1 May 1896 inside the shrine of 
Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim and on the eve of his fiftieth 
Jubilee (according to the lunar calendar) was not an 
isolated and unpredictable event. His assassin, Mirza 
Rida Kirmani, a devotee of Sayyid Djamal al-Din, 
was a typical victim of the petty oppression of the late 
Nasiri police apparatus controlled by Kamran Mirza. 
Nasir al-Din was buried in an adjacent room of the 
same shrine. 

One of the longest-ruling Persian monarchs, Nasir 
al-Din left his discreet stamp on the Persian govern- 
ment and society of his time. His chief achievement 
was his often unappreciated diplomatic skill which 
helped in preserving Persia’s sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity in an age of imperial threat, a credit 
which nonetheless is tainted by his domestic short- 
comings and failures to implement reforms. His 
capricious vacillations between modernisation and 
conservatism were determined as much by expediency 
and fear of social upheavals as by his deep-seated 
suspicions. Distrustful and self-indulging, the auc- 
tioning of government offices, the currency deprecia- 
tion swindle, unceasing hunting and outdoor excur- 
sions, his obsessive infatuation for his favourite 
page-boy Malidjak ‘Aziz al-Sultan, his whimsical and 
at times cruel treatment of his subjects, his ceaseless 
search for personal wealth, and his intolerance for dis- 
sent severely battered his image. His complex per- 
sonality was embellished however by his artistic and 
literary accomplishments, historical and  topo- 
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graphical interests, patronage of mixed Perso- 
European art, architecture and urban development as 
well as secular and religious scholarship, high and 
popular literature, Persian music, and Shi‘ passion 
plays (ta‘ziya [g.v.]). Many European innovations, 
from postal services, passports, street cars and gas 
lighting, to photography, museums, military music, 
modern outfits and appearance (including shaving of 
the beard), fireworks, and modern furniture were 
introduced by Nasir al-Din himself. His numerous 
diaries of his domestic and international travels, 
mostly published in his own time, are unique among 
the Islamic rulers of his time for portraying him as an 
avid though not specially perceptive observer with an 
eye for details and a lucid style. His preoccupation 
with details is also evident in the affairs of the govern- 
ment and the army, at the cost of his losing sight of 
the broader picture. His astute handling of the 
Sulama, the nobility and foreign representatives was 
complemented by his royal fagade and his promotion 
of pomp and circumstance. In contrast, Nasir al-Din’s 
informal court and pleasure-seeking private life has 
generated a lopsided, often farcical, image of him in 
modern Persian history. 7 
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NASIR ‘ALI SIRHINDI (d. in Dihlt on 6 

Ramadan 1108/29 March 1697, one of the best of 
the Persian poets of India, who were by this time 
very numerous; their productions however are for the 
most part of little artistic value. Of his life we know 
only that he travelled a great deal but finally settled in 
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Sirhind, where he enjoyed the favour of the governor 
Sayf Khan Badakhshi and of the Amir al-Umara? Dhu 
*]-Fikar Khan. His principal work is a version of the 
love story of Madhumalat and Manihar in Persian 
verse, the original having been written in Hindi by 
Shaykh Djamman. The same subject was taken up 
after Nasir ‘Ali by Mir ‘Askar ‘Adil Khan R4zi (d. 
1107/1696), one of the governors of Dihli under 
Awrangzib (1659-1707), who called his poem Mihr u 
mah, Besides the poem, Nasir ‘Ali wrote a short 
mathnawi, Safi in character, and a description of 
Kashmir, both of which still survive. His lyrical 
Diwan was collected by his friends after his death; it 
consisted of the usual ghazals, some saki-namas and 
poems in praise of the Kalendar dervishes (lith. 
Lucknow 1244, 1281, and Cawnpore 1892). 
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NASIR-1 KHUSRAW, whose full name was Abi 
Mu‘in Nasir b. Khusraw b. Harith al-Kubadhiyani, 
Persian poet and prose writer, a noted traveller, 
and an Ism4‘ili philosopher and da‘ [q.v.]. He 
was born into a family of landowners and officials in 
394/1004 in Kubadhiyan [g.v.] on the right bank of 
the Oxus River. What little we know about his early 
life comes to us primarily from references in his own 
works. Such autobiographical details reflect Nasir’s 
own retrospective arrangement of his life to reflect 
what he regards as phases in his moral and spiritual 
evolution. 

During the period of Ghaznawid control of the 
area, he probably worked as an official. After the 
establishment of Saldjak rule in 431/1040, he served 
in an administrative capacity in Marw, where his 
brother held a prominent position. There are 
references to NAsir’s early interest in philosophy, 
science, mathematics and poetry, which he seems to 
have pursued while maintaining an active social life in 
court circles. 

The next, more dramatic phase of his life, is 
marked by his resignation from his post in 437/1045 
and his decision to set out on pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
departed for what would eventually turn out to be a 
seven-year journey, accompanied only by his brother 
and a servant. In the Safar-nama, the classic account of 
his travels, he explains his reasons for leaving by 
reference to a dream, a visionary experience that 
depicts a spiritual transformation, which he subse- 
quently elaborated upon more fully in one of his 
poems. It portrays a ‘‘conversion’’ climaxed by an 
oath that commits him to the service of the Fatimid 
[9.v.] Isma‘ili Zmam of the time in Cairo, al-Mustansir 
bi ‘lah, and to the cause of the da‘wa of the 
Isma‘iliyya [g.v. ]. 

Some scholars have understood NAsir’s conversion 
as an instant event that caused him to leave a hitherto 
dissolute lifestyle in Marw in quest for a more mean- 
ingful life, which eventually led him to Cairo. Others, 
including Corbin and Ivanow, have suggested that he 
was probably already involved with Isma‘ilism before 
leaving on his journey and that his description of his 
conversion should be understood as an allegorical 
account of an inner quest and transformation that 
eventually culminated in his official appointment to 
the da‘wa while at the Fatimid court in Cairo. 

The first phase of his journey took him to Mecca by 
way of Nishapur, Tabriz, Aleppo and Jerusalem. 
After performing the pilgrimage, he set out for Egypt, 
arriving in Cairo in 439/1047. He lavishes praise on 
Cairo, its prosperity, administration, order and its 


social and intellectual life. He stayed in Cairo for 
about three years, becoming familiar with the tradi- 
tion of Isma‘ili learning and was in all probability 
attracted to its message by al-Mu’ayyad fi ’l-Din al- 
Shirazi [g.v.], the eminent Isma‘ili da. During his 
stay in Egypt, Nasir undertook two more pilgrimages 
to Mecca. 

He left Cairo in 441/1050, proceeded to Mecca, 
remaining there for six months, performed the 
pilgrimage and then left to go to Balkh, where he 
arrived in 444/1052. This marked the end of his 
period of travels and the beginning of the next phase 
in his life, where he assumed the task of preaching on 
behalf of the Isma‘ili da‘wa. In his own writings, Nasir 
constantly refers to himself as the hudidja [q.v.] of 
Khurasén, indicating his leadership role in charge of 
the Fatimid da‘wa’s activities in the region. This phase 
of his life, which in a sense is the most productive in 
terms of output as a writer, is also the most obscure. 
Faced by obvious opposition in the predominately 
Sunni, Saldjik-controlled milieu of Balkh, he was 
forced to seek refuge in the valley of Yumgan in 
Badakhshan [q.v.], which was then under the control 
of a sympathetic IsmA‘ili local ruler. It is during this 
period that some of his key surviving works and 
poems were composed. His work reflects the 
ambivalence he felt about his work and ‘‘exile’’ in 
Yumgan. He laments the lack of intellectual 
fellowship, the sense of isolation and the climate of 
opposition within which he had to work. On the other 
hand, he draws comfort in his writings from his com- 
mitment to the work of preaching, his sense of his mis- 
sion in life, and his literary pursuits. The exact year 
of his death is not known. It fell sometime between 
465/1072 and 471/1078. He is buried in Yumgan, 
where his modest tomb has become the site of 
pilgrimage. 

The works of NAsir-i Khusraw that have survived 
indicate a wide range of intellectual and poetic 
discourse. They represent a significant contribution to 
Muslim literature in Persian during the 5th/11th cen- 
tury, and his Isma‘ili writings are the only contribu- 
tions in Persian that have survived by a major figure 
of the Fatimid da‘wa. They are a continuation and 
elaboration of the pattern of intellectual exposition 
initiated by early Fatimid writers such as Abi Hatim 
al-Razi (d. 322/934) and Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani 
(d. after 411/1020-21) [g.v.]. Though it is very prob- 
able that some of the distinctively Ismaili elements in 
his writings might have undergone change through 
revisions by non-Isma‘ili writers. Nasir’s ideas and 
works were preserved and had a substantial impact on 
the subsequent development of Isma‘ilism among 
Persian-speaking Muslims and have exercised a conti- 
nuing influence on the Isma‘ilis of Central Asia, 
Afghanistan and Iran. The impact of his writings, 
however, has not been limited to the IsmA‘ilis and his 
poetry and prose have earned Nasir-i-Khusraw a 
reputation as an important figure in mediaeval Per- 
sian literature. 

The Diwan, a collection of poetry, is probably his 
best known work. Some of the poems, in particular 
the famous ‘‘confessional ode’’, are reflections on his 
inner conflicts and spiritual development. His com- 
mitment to the cause of the Isma‘ili dawa is explicit 
in the poems but is informed by a much wider range 


.of human and religious concerns. The tone through- 


out is moral, exhortative and _ occasionally 
philosophical. 

The Safar-ndma, an account of his travels, falls 
within the genre of mediaeval Muslim travel 


literature. It is a description of places, persons and 
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events, as well as an interpretation of contemporary 
Muslim society and culture, enlivened by Nasir’s per- 
sonal observations and insight. 

NAsir’s other surviving works, fall within the tradi- 
tion of Fatimid, Isma‘ii literature, and reflect the 
basic framework of its religious system and interpreta- 
tion of Islamic thought and practice. Among them are 

(i) The Rawshandi-ndma (‘‘The book of enlighten- 
ment’’), a poetic work on standard Isma“ili themes. 

(ii) Wadjh-i din (‘‘The face of religion’), an exposi- 
tion of the major doctrines and practices of Islam, 
with an interpretation of their inner significance, 
illustrating the use of the hermeneutic method, of 
ta°wil in Ismaili thought. 

(iii) Gushayish wa rahayish (‘‘Emancipation and 
respite’), a philosophical work that sets out a 
framework dealing, through questions and responses, 
with key Islamic ideas. 

(iv) Khan al-tkhwan (‘‘A banquet for the 
brethren’). A summary of basic principles and prac- 
tices of the faith. 

(v) Zad al-musafirin (‘‘Sustenance for travellers’), 
surveys the philosophical positions of some of the 
ancients, including Plato and Aristotle, and argues 
against some of the views of early Muslim 
philosophers like Aba Bakr al-Razi (Rhazes, d. 
312/926). 

(vi) Djami* al-hikmatayn (‘‘The sum of two 
wisdoms’’) in which Nasir seeks to synthesise positive 
religion with the resources of philosophy. His goal is 
to create harmony between the language of the 
Kur’an and the rational and logical tools of the intel- 
lectual sciences. 

(vii) Shish fasl, a summary in six chapters, of the 
Isma‘ili interpretation of Islamic tenets; it is also 
called the prose Rawshana”i-ndma. 

In addition there are a number of works attributed 
to Nasir-i-Khusraw, for which there is no evidence of 
his authorship. 

Bibliography: For the older bibl., see E. Ber- 
thels, s.v., in E/'; and for a full list of studies on 
Nasir and works written and attributed to him or 
works referred to by others that have not survived, 
see I. Poonawala, Biobibliography of Ismaili literature, 
Malibu 1977. A new English translation by W.M. 
Thackston, of the Safar-nama is Naser-e-Khosraw’s 
Book of Travels, New York 1985. There is also a 
more recent edition of Wadjh-i din ed. G.R. Aavani, 
Tehran 1977. A commemorative volume of articles, 
Yad-nama yi Nasir-i-Khusraw, Mashhad 1355/1976, 
sums up recent Persian scholarship on Nasir. For a 
detailed study of a well-known poem of his, see Julie 
S. Meisami, Symbolic structures in a poem by Nastr-i 
Khusrau, in Iran, JBIPS, xxxi (1993). 

(Azim Nanjt) 

AL-NASIR at-SALAWI, Sumas at-Din Asu ’L- 
‘ApBAs AHMAD B. KHALID B. HAMMAD AL-NASIRI, a 
Moroccan historian born at Salé on 22 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 

1250/20 April 1835, died in the same town on 16 
Djumada I 1315/13 October 1897. The genealogy of 
this writer can be traced in a direct line to the founder 
of the Moroccan brotherhood of the Nasiriyya 
[g.v.], Ahmad b. Nasir, who was buried in his zéwtya 
at Tamgrit in the valley of the Wadi Dar‘a (Dra). He 
studied in his native town, which had in those days 
some reputation as a centre of learning, and was a 
minor rival of Fas, the intellectual capital of the coun- 
try. His principal teachers were Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz Mahbiba and the kadi Aba Bakr b. Muham- 
mad ‘Awwad; without neglecting theological and legal 
studies, he acquired a profound knowledge of profane 
Arab literature. At the age of about 40, Ahmad al- 


NAsiri entered the legal branch of the Sharifi govern- 
ment’s service as a notary or superintendent of the 
state domains. He held more or less important posts 
from time to time in this service. He was stationed at 
first at al-Dar al-Bayda? (Casablanca) 1292-3/1875-6, 
and made two stays at Marrakush, where he was 
employed in the financial administration of the 
imperial household. He then lived some time at al- 
Djadida (Mazagan) where he was attached to the 
customs service. He next spent some time in Tangier 
and Fas and towards the end of his life returned to his 
native town where he devoted himself to teaching. On 
his death he was buried in the cemetery at Salé outside 
the Bab Ma‘alika Gate. Al-Nasirl was a minor civil 
servant who was also a man of letters and a 
historian. In addition to his historical work, which 
gained him a certain reputation even outside of 
Morocco, he left other works which would alone have 
probably sufficed to attract attention to him and 
secure him an honourable position among contem- 
porary Maghribi men of letters. These are, in addi- 
tion to the six opuscula detailed in Lévi-Provengal, 
Historiens des Chorfa (353, n. 1): 1. Acommentary on 
the Shamakmaktyya, a poem by Ibn al-Wannan which 
he called Zahr al-afnan min hadikat Ibn al-Wannan (lith. 
at Fas in 1314 a.u., 2 vols.); 2. A survey of the 
heresies and schisms in Islam entitled Ta‘zim al- 
minna bi-nusrat al-sunna (Rabat ms., no. 66; cf. Lévi- 
Provengal, Catalogue, i, 23); 3. A monograph on the 
family of the N4asiriyya to which he_ himself 
belonged: Tal‘at al-mushtari fi ’l-nasab al-djaSfari (lith. at 
Fas, 2 vols., n.d., new ed. 1320/1902; a French 
synopsis has been given by M. Bodin, La Zaouia de 
Tamegrout, in Archives Berbéres, 1918). This work, 
which the author finished in 1309/1881, is a good 
history of the zawiya of Tamgrit, with much 
interesting information, which compensates for all the 
discursions in which the historian tries to prove the 
authenticity of his family genealogy with the help of 
somewhat unconvincing arguments. 

Ahmad al-Nasiri’s great work is the Kitab al-Istiksa 
li-akhbar duwal al-Maghrib al-aksa. Its publication was 
an event unparalleled in Maghribi historiography. 
The author produced not a limited chronicle but a 
general history of his country, one, moreover, printed 
in the Muslim Orient (Cairo 1312/1894, 4 vols.; 2nd 
ed. Casablanca 1954-6, 9 vols.). Welcomed by Euro- 
pean orientalists on its publication, it was not long in 
attracting the attention of the historians of North 
Africa, for whose work it became a much consulted 
document, especially as a French translation in the 
Archives Morocaines soon made the last quarter—the 
history of the ‘Alawid dynasty—accessible even to 
non-Arabists. 

It was soon recognised that this chronicle was like 
all the other products of western Arab historiography: 
it was only a compilation, the most appreciable merit 
of which was to have collected in a continuous nar- 
rative, items of political history scattered about the 
chronicles or biographical collections written in the 
country. But it must be confessed that al-Nasirl was 
the first of his compatriots to attempt to exhaust a sub- 
ject of which his predecessors had only dealt with 
parts. But this was not his primary object: the author 
of the present article has shown elsewhere (Shorfa, 357- 
60) that the starting point in the compilation of the 
Kitab al-Istiksa? was a work of some length on the 
Marinid dynasty of Morocco, based mainly on the 


. historical works of Ibn Abi Zar‘ and Ibn Khaldin, to 


which he had given the title of Kashf al-‘arin ft luyiith 
Bani Marin. His residences in the different capitals of 
Morocco, having enabled him to get access to sources 
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for other dynasties also, he had the idea of composing 
a complete history of Morocco. He finished his work 
on 15 Djumada II 1298/15 May 1881, before the end 
of the reign of the ‘Alawid sultan Mawlay al-Hasan, 
to whom he dedicated it. But he was poorly 
recompensed for this act. On the death of this ruler, 
the author decided to have his chronicle printed in 
Cairo, after continuing it down to the year of acces- 
sion of sultan Mawlay ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 

The reader may be referred to Les historiens des 
Chorfa for an examination of the Arabic sources of the 
history of al-Nasiri, and for a list of works from which 
he adopted or quoted textually passages. Here we 
shall simply point out that the chronicler was the first 
Moroccan writer to use European as well as Arabic 
sources; he only learned of them by chance; these 
were the history of Mazagan (Ar. al-Djadida) under 
Portuguese rule entitled Memorias para historia da praga 
de Mazagao, by Luis Maria do Couto da Albuquerque 
da Cunha, Lisbon 1864, and the Descripcién historica de 
Marruecos y breve resena de sus dinastias, by Manuel P. 
Castellanos, Santiago 1878, Orihuela 1884, Tangier 
1898. 

In the arrangement of his chronicle al-Nasirr does 
not differ from the other historians of his country. But 
he sometimes gives evidence of a critical sense; we 
have a feeling that he is a historian by accident and a 
literary man by vocation. He sometimes gives 
evidence of considerable independence of spirit and of 
some breadth of view. As to his style, it is clear and 
chastened and only rarely resorts to metaphors and 
rhymed prose. The writer seems to be the Moroccan 
historian of his time who writes with most facility and 
elegance. 

The first three volumes of the Cairo edition have 
been translated into French by A. Graulle, G.S. Colin 
and I. Hamet, in AM, xxx (1923), 1-302, xxxi (1925), 
1-238, xxxii (1927), 1-283, xxxiii (1934), 1-621; the 
fourth one was done by E. Fumey, Chronique de la 
dynastie ‘alaouie au Maroc, in ibid., ix (1906), 1-399, x 
(1907), 1-424. An epitome of the work was made by 
Ahmad al-Rahimi al-Titwani, under the title Takrid 
al-aksa min Kitab al-Istiksa?, Tetouan 1346/1927, and 
then epitomised and continued by al-Tuhami al- 
Wazzani (1359/1940). 

Bibliography: A general study of the life and 
works of al-Nasirl was made by E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Les historiens des Chorfa, Paris 1923, 350-68. This 
contains (355) judgements on the Jstiksa?, to which 
may be added R. Ricard, Les ravages de l’«Istigsa», 
in Hésperis, xlviii (1956), 201-2. Other references 
are limited; one may merely cite Ibn Ibrahim al- 
Marrakushi, [‘lam, ii, 236-9; Brockelmann, S II, 
888-9; Sarkis, Mu‘djam, 1040. 

(E. Levi-PROVENGAL) 
aL-NASIRA, Modern Hebrew Naserat, 
Nazareth, the home of Jesus, a town of northern 
Palestine, since 1948 in Israel, situated in lat. 32° 42’ 
N. and long. 35° 17’ E. at a height of 505 m/1,600 ft. 

It lies in a depression sloping to the south surround- 
ed by hills in a fertile district. While the hills to the 
north and northeast are not very high, in the north- 
west the Djebel al-Sikh rises to 1,600 feet above sea- 
level. The name of the town, which does not occur in 
the Old Testament, is found in the New and in the 
Greek fathers of the Church in the varying forms 
Nalapa, Notapet and Nalaped with €, but according to 
Jerome it had in Hebrew a sade, which is confirmed by 
the Syriac Nasrat and the Arabic NAsira as well as by 
the Talmudic derivative form N.w.s.r.y, pl. 
N.w.s.rim, while the Christian Arabic has €. All these 
forms as well as Nolapnvds (Mark i. 24) have in the 
first syllable an a obscured to o in Talmudic. In Chris- 


tian Aramaic there is a subsidiary form N.s.w.r.t, 
with 0 in the second syllable with which is connected 
the derivative Nawpatos (Matt. xxvi. 71; John xviii. 
5), cf. t&v Nolwpatwv alpeats (Acts, xxiv. 5). The 
Mandaean term Nasoraean (e.g. Dalman, Aram. 
Gramm.?, 178; Gressmann, in ZATW, xliii, 26 ff.) is 
usually connected with this, but Lidzbarski (Man- 
daische Liturgien, p. xvi; ZS, i, 230 ff.) wants to explain 
it as ‘‘observers’’, while Zimmern (ZDMG, Ixxiv, 429 
ff., 76, 46) seeks its origin in the Babylonian ndsira. 
That the Arabic nasara, Christians, sing. nasrani and 
abstract nasraniyya, come from the name of the town 
was known to the Arab writers. 

Nazareth, which in the time of Jesus was a little 
town of no importance (cf. John i. 47: ‘‘what good can 
come out of Nazareth’’?; it is not even mentioned by 
Josephus), was not in the early Christian period one 
of the places of the New Testament to which large 
numbers of pilgrims went. According to Epiphanius, 
it was inhabited exclusively by Jews till the time of 
Constantine the Great. The number of Christians 
however gradually increased and was maintained 
after the Muslim conquest (636). In the time of Arculf 
(ca. 670) it had two churches, and in 332/943 al- 
Mas‘idi mentions a church held in great veneration 
there, no doubt the church of St. Mary. Before Galilee 
was conquered by Tancred and the Crusaders, 
Nazareth was destroyed by the Saracens; it revived 
under Christian rule, especially after the bishopric of 
Scythopolis was transferred thither. The Russian ab- 
bot Daniel (1113-15) has given a very good picture of 
the Church of the Annunciation and of the Well of 
Mary there in this period. In 583/1187, the Ayyabid 
Salah al-Din [q.v.] took Nazareth and at the peace be- 
tween him and Richard I of England (1192) it re- 
mained in his hands. In 1251, during the last 
unsuccessful crusade, Louis IX undertook a 
pilgrimage from ‘Akka to Nazareth. Yakat 
(623/1225), who relies on the Gospel story instead of 
Muslim legend, mentions al-Nasira as a village 13 
miles from Tabariyya. In 661/1263 the Mamluk 
sultan Baybars ordered the amir ‘Ala al-Din to 
destroy Nazareth and particularly the Church of St. 
Mary. Al-Dimashki (ca. 1300) calls it a Jewish town 
belonging to the province of Safad and inhabited by 
Yamanis, and Khalil al-Zahirt (d. 872/1468) numbers 
it among the townlike villages in Safad. The Christian 
visitors, however, describe Nazareth as a wretched 
village inhabited by very few Christians with a ruined 
church and complain of the hostile attitude of the 
Muslim population. It was not till 1620 that better 
days dawned when the Druse chief Fakhr al-Din [g.v. ] 
opened the town to the Franciscans. The Roman 
Catholic monastery with the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion was rebuilt, although not completed till a century 
later. There were only a few Christians in addition to 
the monks in the town, until in the middle of the 18th 
century the Shaykh Zahir al-‘Amr of Akka increased 
its prosperity after which they gradually grew in 
number. In 1890, according to G. Schumacher, there 
were 7,419 inhabitants in the town of whom 1,825 
were Muslims, 2,870 Greek Catholics and the re- 
mainder Christians of other confessions. Jews were 
not allowed to live there. The great monastery with 
the Church of the Annunciation in the southeast 
belongs to the Roman Catholics, the Church of the 
Annunciation in the northeast to the Greek Church. 
The Muslims have a mosque of considerable size and 
five walis. The well of Mary, which has a dome over 
it and is open on one side, has its water brought from 
a spring below the Greek Church of the Annun- 
ciation. 

Nazareth was the headquarters of the Ottoman ar- 
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mies during World War One, being captured by the 
British in September 1918. During the Arab-Israeli 
War of 1948, it was the headquarters of Arab forces 
under Fawzi Kawukdji until these were defeated, with 
the resultant surrender of Nazareth without a fight. 
Modern Israeli Nazareth is an important market cen- 
tre for the Arab population of northern Galilee, and 
is the chef-lieu of the Northern District of Israel. It is 
also the largest, virtually all-Arab town of Israel, with 
a population in the 1970 estimate of 34,000, the ma- 
jority Christian. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, ed. Sachau, i/1, 26; 
Mas‘idi, i, 123 = § 119; Yakut, iv, 729; 
Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 212; R. Hartmann, Khalil 
al-Zahiri’s Zubdat Kashf al-Mamalik, 1907, 47-8; Die 
Pilgerfahrt des russischen Abtes Daniel, tr. Leskien, in 
ZDPY, vii, 17 ff.; Propst, Die geogr. Verhaltnisse 
Syriens und Paldstinas bei Wilhelm Tyr., i, 55; 
Rohricht, Geschichte des Konigr. Jerusalem, 441, 444, 
885, 920 and passim; Robinson, Palastina, iii, 419 
ff.; Sir George Adam Smith, Historical geography of 
the Holy Land, index s.v.; Tobler, Nazareth in 
Palastina, 1868; G. Schumacher, in ZDPY, xiii, 235 
ff. (with map and photograph); G. Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, London 1890, 301-2; H. 
C. Luke and E. Keith-Roach, The handbook of 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan, London 1930, 137; Ad- 
miralty Handbooks, Palestine and Transjordan, Lon- 
don 1943, 333-4, 535-6; A.-S. Marmard}i, Textes 
géographiques arabes sur la Palestine, Paris 1951, 
116-17, 200-1. (F. Buni-[(C.E. Boswortn]) 
NASIRABAD [see sisrAn]}. 

AL-NASIRIYYA, a town of southern modern ‘Irak 
and the chef-lieu of the governorate of Dha Kar. It is 
situated on the left bank of the Euphrates, above the 
Hawr al-Hammir of the marshlands [see aL-BaTIHA], 
some 177 km/110 miles to the northwest of Basra (lat. 
31°04'N., long. 46°17’E.). 

The town was founded ca. 1870 by the paramount 
chief of the Muntafik [9.v.] confederation, Nasir 
Sa‘dan Pasha, who aided the administration of 
Midhat Pasha [q.v.] in extending Ottoman Turkish 
influence over this largely Shit region against local 
tribal interests. In July 1915 it was captured by British 
and Indian forces under General G.E. Gorringe. 
After 1930 it acquired a station on a spur from the 
Iraq Railways’ Baghdad-Basra line. The population 
of the town according to the 1985 estimate was 
138,842. 

Bibliography: Admiralty Handbook, Iraq and the 
Persian Gulf, London 1944, 547-8; S.H. Longrigg, 
‘Iraq 1900 to 1950, a political, social and economic 
history, London 1953, index. (Ep.) 
AL-NASIRIYYA, a branch of the Safi order of the 

Shadhiliyya [g.v.], which originated in southern 
Morocco, at the zawiya of Tamgrit [g.v.], which had 
been founded in 983/1575 by a member of a family of 
marabouts. The order owes its name to the Ibn Nasir 
family [g.v. in Suppl.], who headed the zawiya from 
the time of the shaykh Mahammad b. Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. Nasir b. 
‘Amr b. ‘Uthman (1015-85/1603-74), the founder 
(1070/1660), onwards. It was however his son Ahmad 
b. Mahammad (1057-1129/1647-1717) who was 
responsible for organising the order. 

Bibliography: To the sources cited in IBN NASIR 
and TAMGRUT, add in particular, L. Rinn, Marabouts 
et khouan, Algiers 1884; Ch. de Foucauld, Recon- 
naissance au Maroc, Paris 1888; O. Depont and X. 
Coppolani, Les confréries religieuses musulmanes, 
Algiers 1897, 479; W. Marcais, Textes arabes de 
Tanger, Paris 1911, 133; E. Montet, in RHR, xlv, 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, VII 


20-1; E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 99; G.S. Colin, La 
zaouia de Tamgrout et les Naciriyine, in Rens. coloniaux 
(1938), 205-23; L. Massignon, Annuaire du monde 
musulman, #1955, 257. On a secondary branch, see 

E. Michaux-Bellaire, La zaouta d’Ahangal, in Arch. 

Mar., xviii (1927), 87-113. It will be remembered 

that the author of the K. al-Istiksa?, al-Nasiri [g.v.], 

has furthermore left behind a history of the family 

called the Tal‘at al-mushtari fi ’l-nasab al-djaFari, lith. 

Fas n.d.; a résumé of this work has been given by 

M. Bodin in Arch. Berb., xviii (1927), 87-113. 

(Ep.) 

NASKH (a.), or aL-NASIKH WA ’L-MANSUKH, is the 
generic label for a range of theories advanced in the 
fields of Tafsir, Hadith and usil al-fikh since a com- 
parison of verse with verse, hadith with hadith, hadith 
with verse and both Kur’an and Hadith with the Fikh 
suggested frequent, serious conflict. 

That the Prophet’s mission had extended over a 
quarter of a century inspired the idea of gradual 
development in the details of the regulations intro- 
duced in both Kur’4n and Sunna. Naskh applies to 
each of the two sources and to the relations between 
them. Most accepted the naskh of the Kur’an by the 
Kur?4n and the naskh of hadith by hadith. The naskh of 
Kur’an by Hadith and of Hadith by Kur?an raised 
more delicate issues which divided the scholars. 

‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id reports that before he 
emigrated to Abyssinia, he used to greet the Prophet 
on passing him at prayer and the Prophet would 
return his greeting. On his return, ‘Abd Allah did 
this, but the Prophet ignored him, and ‘Abd Allah 
was perplexed. Completing his prayer, the Prophet 
explained, ‘“‘God introduces such regulations as He 
pleases, and He has decreed that when we pray there 
must be no talking.’’ In this instance of naskh in the 
Hadith, a later regulation has replaced an earlier 
practice. 

The ruling in Kur’an, I], 180, that the Muslim 
make testamentary provision for parents and nearest 
kin was thought to have been revoked on the revela- 
tion of IV, 10-11, whose rulings allot to the relatives 
specific shares in a deceased’s estate. Many verses 
counsel patience in the face of the mockery of the 
unbelievers, while other verses incite to warfare 
against the unbelievers. The former are linked to the 
Meccan phase of the mission when the Muslims were 
too few and weak to do other than endure insult; the 
latter are linked to Medina where the Prophet had 
acquired the numbers and the strength to hit back at 
his enemies. The discrepancy between the two sets of 
verses indicates that different situations call for dif- 
ferent regulations. This is an instance of naskh in the 
Kur’an. Chronology is the key to the resolution of the 
difference, since a divine book cannot contain con- 
tradictions, IV, 82. 

The principal component of the general concept of 
naskh is ‘‘change’’, ‘‘replacement’’. To this was 
Joined the notion of ‘‘withdrawal’’, ‘‘omission’’, but 
solely in relation to the operation of naskh upon the 
Kur’an. The idea had originated in the exegesis. 
According to interpretation, LXX XVII, 6-7, XIII, 
39, XVII, 86, XXII, 52 and II, 106, the last two of 
which actually employ the term naskh, appear to sug- 
gest the possibility of Muhammad’s forgetting revela- 
tions; the impossibility of his doing so, or divinely 
controlled forgetting by means of which the divine 
author would determine the final contents of His 
Book. The disputed exegeses were precipitated in 
appropriate anecdotes and the resulting references to 
“‘events’’ in the life of the Prophet consolidated the 
notion of his forgetting and contributed to the even- 
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tual shaping of the theories of naskh. Of special impor- 
tance were allegations of actual omissions from the 
revelation such as those recording the ‘‘loss’’ of a 
verse in praise of the Bi?r Ma‘ina [q.2.] martyrs, the 
Ibn Adam ‘‘verse’’ and reports on the alleged 
originally longer versions of suras IX or XXXIII, said 
to have once been as long as stra IT and to have been 
the locus of the stoning ‘‘verse’’. Lists were compiled 
of revelations verifiably received by Muhammad and 
publicly recited during his lifetime until subsequently 
withdrawn (raf‘), with the result that when the divine 
revelations were finally brought together into book- 
form, there was collected into the mushaf [q.v.] only 
what could still be recovered following the death of the 
Prophet. The mushaf has from the outset been 
incomplete relative to the revelation, but complete in 
that we have all that God intended us to have. 

Interpretation similarly supplied the impulse 
behind and the vocabulary deployed in discussions on 
naskh, or the replacement of regulations. Prominent in 
this regard were the interpretations of Kuran, XVI, 
101, and II, 106. Equation of the term aya, used in 
both verses, with ‘‘a Kur’an verse’’, facilitated the 
claim that God had declared that ‘‘alteration’’, 
“‘substitution’’, even ‘‘omission’’, would affect the 
texts. The interpretation could be reinforced by pro- 
duction of what appeared to be numerous instances of 
actual change. Kur’an, VIII, 66, for example, was 
held to have been revealed to reduce from ten to two 
the number of unbelievers against whom the Muslim 
was required in v. 65 to fight; LVIII, 13, had 
apparently rescinded the order in the immediately 
preceding verse to forward a fee in advance of an 
audience with the Prophet. II, 180 and IV, 10-11, 
have been mentioned; II, 142-4, in association with 
II, 150, afforded the clearest indication of the 
historical change affecting the kibla [g.v.]; XXIV, 2, 
had replaced the measures introduced in IV, 15-16, to 
deal with sexual impropriety. Instances of the naskh of 
Kur’an rules adduced in the specialist works are 
numbered in the hundreds. Stra IX, 5, for instance, 
the so-called ‘‘sword-verse’’, alone was thought to 
have replaced one hundred and twenty-four verses. 

The significant fact that II, 106, the chief Kur?anic 
proof-text, juxtaposed forgetting with naskh, inter- 
preted in the light of XVI, 101, to mean tabdil 
‘“‘replacement’’, led to the formalisation of reported 
forgetting as a type of naskh, the naskh of both wording 
and ruling, where, however, naskh retains its XXII, 
52, sense of ‘“‘withdrawal’’, ‘‘suppression’’. Alleged 
cases of clash of regulations derived from either 
Kur’4n verses or hadiths, could, on the same pattern, 
be referred to as the naskh of the ruling but not of the 
wording. The formula is hybrid, since naskh carries 
both the sense of ‘‘replacement’’, referring to the rul- 
ing and ‘‘withdrawal’’, for the original wording has 
not been withdrawn. 

In addition to the naskh of the Kur?n by the Kur?an 
and the naskh of the Hadith by the Hadith, examples of 
which we have considered, the majority speak also of 
the naskh of the Hadith by the Kur’an and the naskh of 
the Kur’an by the Hadith. In the case of the change in 
the kibla, the Kur°’an states that God had appointed 
the previous direction of prayer, without, however, 
identifying it. Some, therefore, saw this as an instance 
of the naskk of Kur’4n by Kur’an, whereas, since the 
Kur’an lacks mention of the earlier direction, others 
saw it as an instance of the naskh of the Hadith by the 
Kur’an. It was argued that there is no real conflict 
between IV, 10-11, and II, 180. Inheritance differs 
from testamentary provision and stra IV regulates 
both in a single context. But, as a Aadith attributes to 
the Prophet the words ‘‘There is to be no wastyya in 


favour of an heir’’, many argued that here was an 
undoubted example of the naskh of the Kur?an by the 
Sunna. The strongest opposition to both principles 
that the Kur’4n could repeal the Hadith and that the 
Hadith could repeal the Kur?an is the hall-mark of the 
source theory developed by al-Shafist (d. 204/819) 
which revolutionised usil al-fikh. He campaigned 
tirelessly to justify use of the Sunna as the second 
primary source alongside the Kur’4n against those 
who would accord the Hadith no role in the derivation 
of the shari‘a on the argument that the degree of con- 
flict in the Hadith, the inadequacies of the guarantee 
against corruption, fraud or error afforded by the 
isnads rendered the Hadith unfit for the sacred role of 
declaring the divine intent underlying the Kur?an’s 
declarations. These opponents being deaf to all but 
Kuran evidence, al-Shafit referred them to IV, 65, 
XXIII, 73, LIII, 2-3, LIX, 7; to verses linking obe- 
dience to the Prophet to obedience to God Himself, 
TII, 132, IV, 80; and to the series of verses which 
speak of the Prophet’s being granted, in addition to 
the Book, the Hikma, identified by al-Shafi‘l as the 
Sunna. He drives home the point that, in the Kur’an, 
God imposed upon every Muslim the religious obliga- 
tion to obey the Prophet as he obeyed God. The only 
access to knowledge of the Prophet’s commands being 
through the Sunna, al-Shafi‘t could insist that God, in 
His Kur’an, had thus imposed on every Muslim 
unquestioning adherence to the Sunna. Simulta- 
neously, in a parallel confrontation with the Malikis 
and the Hanafis, he sought by emphasising the wor- 
ding of XVI, 101, ‘‘ We substitute one aya for another 
aya’’, and II, 106, ‘‘We naskh an dya’’, to impose the 
view that the naskh of a Kur’an verse was an 
exclusively divine prerogative. As a corollary, he next 
exploited ‘‘We shall bring one better than or similar 
to it’’, of the same verse to promote his view that, as 
nothing could be thought of as superior to or even 
similar to the Sunna of the Prophet, his opponents’ 
regular procedure of ignoring fadiths from the Prophet 
in favour of reports from Companions and others 
showed their failure to appreciate the unique status 
bestowed by God upon the Prophet and hence the 
special role of the Sunna of the Prophet. Nothing can 
naskh that Sunna save only that Sunna. 

He further exploited X, 15, “‘It is not for me to 
alter it on my own initiative, I merely follow what is 
revealed’’, to argue that Kur?4n and Sunna are never 
in actual conflict. As both come from God, they can- 
not conflict. The Sunna follows, that is, elucidates the 
precise intent of the Kur’4n, XVI, 44. The Sunna 
cannot naskh the Kur’an. Only the Kur’4n can naskh 
the Kur’an and only the Sunna can naskh the Sunna. 

Theological objections were raised to the theory of 
naskh. Following development of the i“djaz [q.v.] doc- 
trine, it was argued that, being of divine authorship 
and hence individually perfect, all Kur°an verses 
could be said to be similar, but no one could be said 
to be superior to another. Naskh could not, therefore 
be predicated of the Kur’4n. Nor, since the wording 
was of undoubted human origin, could any hadith be 
thought to be similar, let alone superior to any verse. 
The naskh of the Kuran by the Sunna could not there- 
fore be posited. The scholars easily evaded this dif- 
ficulty, as is shown by al-Shafi‘l’s and al-Tabari’s 
regular insistence that naskh is not a matter of wording 
but of rulings. As the ruling of any aya could be said 
to be similar or even superior to that of any other aya, 
so also, the ruling of any sunna might be said to be 
similar or even superior to that of any aya. Al-Shafi‘i’s 
theory of naskh is thereby shown to have been 
short-lived. 

As lengthy lists of instances of greater or lesser 
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incongruity between verses of the holy book had 
resulted from the efforts of the first exegetes, further 
theological considerations were urged which rendered 
necessary a clear distinction between the divine 
application of naskh and the evidence of deficient 
knowledge or of inadequate reflection suggested by a 
change of regulation. Merely human knowledge may 
develop and merely human decisions may be altered 
but that is inconceivable in the case of divine deci- 
sions. The Omniscient knew from all eternity all that 
would ever happen and when precisely it would hap- 
pen. That knowledge would render  naskh 
unnecessary. This objection made essential a distinc- 
tion between the divine knowledge and the divine will. 
Naskh is a consciously applied process, planned in 
advance and intended to be applied to the content of 
revelation until the process of revelation finally ceased 
on the death of the last prophet. Naskh appears to our 
deficient human knowledge to be change, tabdil. In 
reality, it is the announcement by a prophet of the ter- 
mination of the duration of a regulation and the com- 
mencement of the duration of another, whether the 
earlier regulation was announced by the same prophet 
or by another prophet. A second objection arose from 
the view that what is good is commanded and what is 
evil is forbidden. In prohibiting what had been per- 
mitted or permitting what had been forbidden, naskh 
would be to declare good evil and evil good. Naskh 
cannot, therefore be posited as a divine activity. Being 
concerned with regulations, naskh theorising is hostile 
to the concept of inherent good or evil. The function 
of divine commands is to test human obedience. That 
explains why regulations may differ from religion to 
religion or from period to period. Since men will 
either be rewarded for obedience or punished for 
disobedience, God may command what He pleases 
and prohibit what He pleases. Dependent solely upon 
the divine will, regulation becomes wholly arbitrary 
and so may change at any moment. Only what God 
commands is good; only what He forbids is evil and, 
as regulation is linked to the divine will and not to the 
divine knowledge, objections based on _ the 
inconceivability of change of the divine mind, or 
development of the divine knowledge, known as bada?, 
inevitably fail. Naskk involves only commands which 
on first institution could have been declared tem- 
porary and are such as are indifferently capable of 
being regulated or of being unregulated. Excluded 
therefore, are the central tenets of the faith, but also 
all regulations of the Kur?an expressly stated to be 
temporary. 

To discuss the relations between the two primary 
sources of the Frkh, the Kur?an and the Sunna of the 
Prophet, which, in his discussions on naskh, he had 
rigorously insulated one from the other, al-Shafi'l 
resorted to a technique which he referred to as takhsis, 
particularisation, actually, alleged exclusion. The 
stra IV regulation on sexual impropriety has been 
mentioned. That had been replaced by the XXIV, 2, 
flogging penalty. The Fikh introduced a distinction 
between adultery and fornication, on which the 
Kur’an is silent, and assigned the sura XXIV flogging 
to the latter sin. For the sin of adultery, the Fikh 
decreed death by stoning, thus raising the critical 
question of its origin. Stoning was rejected by some 
Muslims, on the grounds that they could not find two 
penalties in the Book of God. The siira IV regulations 
had been flagged as temporary, ‘‘or until God appoint 
a process for these women’’. Deriving the distinction 
between fornication and adultery in the difference in 
tone between the harshness of IV, 15, and the 
mildness of IV, 16, the majority traced in XXIV, 2, 


the process promised in sira IV while they presumed 
that stoning derived from the Sunna, as documented, 
for example, in the ‘Ubada hadith to the effect that the 
Prophet had said, ‘‘Take it from me! Take it from 
me! God has now appointed a process for females: the 
unmarried with the unmarried, one hundred lashes 
and twelve months’ banishment; the married with the 
married, one hundred lashes and death by stoning’’. 
Further reports show the Prophet extending the dual 
penalties to males, while other reports, in which 
Muhammad applied to married persons the stoning 
penalty alone, were taken to indicate that he had 
alleviated this element of the penalties by declining to 
flog in addition to stoning. Confronting the problem, 
al-Shafil argued that the ‘Ubada statement was the 
first revelation to follow sira IV and was thus its 
nasikh. The other hadiths in which the Prophet did not 
flog those whom he stoned were simultaneously the 
nasikh of the SUbada report and the elucidation of 
XXIV, 2. The Prophet’s conduct showed takhsis, par- 
ticularisation. Flogging is specific to those who are not 
stoned, those who are stoned being excluded from its 
provisions. Stoning exemplifies the naskh of the Sunna 
by the Sunna, although al-ShafiT does state that the 
‘Ubada hadith was an instance of the naskh of the 
Kur’an. 

The reply to those who rejected stoning since they 
could not find two penalties in the Book of God, as 
indicated by al-Shafi‘l’s teacher, Malik, was supplied 
in the statement attributed to ‘Umar that a stoning 
verse had indeed been revealed to Muhammad which 
had been memorised by those in his company and 
recited as Kur?an in the ritual prayers. The Prophet, 
Abd Bakr and ‘Umar had applied its provisions and 
it was merely the fear that he might be accused of 
adding to the Book of God that inhibited ‘Umar from 
writing the verse into the mushaf. The majority, both 
before and after al-Shafi‘l, were satisfied that stoning 
was one clear instance of the naskk of the Kur’an by 
the Sunna. Al-Shafi‘t had denied the very possibility 
yet had failed to resolve the problem of the origin of 
the Fikh penalty, justifying Schacht’s conclusion that, 
on this question, al-Shafi‘l’s theory of repeal breaks 
down. 

Later scholars, under the powerful influence of al- 
Shafi‘i’s theory on the role of the Sunna in relation to 
the Kur?4n and impressed by ‘Umar’s claim that a 
stoning verse had been revealed, formalised stoning as 
a third type of naskh: the withdrawal of the revealed 
wording but not of the ruling. 

It was on quite a separate matter, arising from the 
exegesis of IV, 23, the precise definition of the 
number of breast-feedings required to set up a perma- 
nent barrier to the marriage of males and females 
related through having shared a common wet-nurse, 
that al-Shafi‘t committed himself to this third type of 
naskh. His normal assiduity to ascertain the Prophet’s 
views on disputed legal matters led him to accept a 
hadith which, however, comes not from the Prophet, 
but from his widow. ‘A?isha declared that God had 
revealed a Kur’dn verse stating that the minimum 
number was ten; subsequently a second verse was 
revealed, declaring that the minimum was five and 
that this second verse was still being publicly recited 
when the Prophet died. Malik had drily rejected this 
report as not being in conformity with the ‘‘practice’’. 
Al-Shafist embraced it and made it the basis of his 
Fikh. This second instance of naskh al-tilawa dina ’I- 
hukm can fairly be attributed to al-Shafi'l’s attitude. 

The third and final instance of this type of naskh was 
contributed by the Hanafis who insisted, on the 
grounds of a reading attributed to ‘Abd Allah b. 
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Mas‘ud, that the fast mentioned in V, 89, should be 
of three consecutive days. This reading was, admit- 
tedly, that of a single Companion, but, as the hadith 
from a single Companion was probative, his Kur?4n 
information deserved the same treatment. The ‘Abd 
Allah reading was still in circulation in the time of 
Abu Hanifa, who had adopted it in reaching his con- 
clusion. 

Neither idjma‘ nor kiyas [g.vv.] can repeal. As naskh 
concerns the documents of the Tradition, and as 
idjma‘ and kiyas must be based on a document, it is the 
document which is the nastkh. Besides, neither was 
resorted to until after the death of the Prophet and 
after the death of the Prophet, naskh is inconceivable, 
since naskh may be effected only at the hands of him 
by whom the revelation is mediated. 
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NASKHI [see kuatt]. 

NASNAS/NISNAS [see kirp]. 

NASR (a.) ‘‘vulture’’, one of the five deities said 
to date from the time of Noah and to have been 
adored by the people then (Kur’an, LXXI, 23). Ibn 
al-Kalbi, Asnam, our sole source regarding this, makes 
it the idol of the Himyarites, who worshipped it at 
Balkha‘ in the land of Saba? (7A, iii, 572, at the end, 
cites al-Djawhari, who says that Nasr was the idol of 
Dhu ’1-Kila‘ of the Himyarite country). It was Ma‘di- 
Karib, of the sub-group of Dhu Ru‘ayn, who received 
it from ‘Amr b. Luhayy, the first known reformer of 
the cult in Arabia; he discovered these five idols on the 
beach at Djudda, where they had become buried since 
the Flood. At the time of the Pilgrimage, he sum- 
moned the tribes to their cults: Kuda‘a took Wadd, 
Hudhayl took Suwa‘, Madhhidj took Yaghtth, Ham- 
dan took Ya‘ik and Himyar took Nasr. 

Following A. Jamme, only five South Arabian 
inscriptions mention the idol’s name with certainty: 
CIS 189, 1; 552, 2; RES 4048, 4; 4048, 2; RY. 196, 
2 (Le panthéon sud-arabe préislamique d’aprés les sources 


épigraphiques, in Le Muséon, |x [1947], 130). Moreover, 
no theophoric name composed with this name has 
been found amongst the Himyarites and none of their 
poets mentions it. The only pieces of evidence, apart 
from those in Ibn al-Kalbi, attesting the existence of 
a cult of the vulture amongst the Arabs, are found in 
the Babylonian Talmud ‘Abda Zara (tr. Goldschmidt, ix, 
Berlin 1934, i/3, 468) and in the Doctrine of Addai (ed. 
and tr. Philipps, London 1876, 24). 

One should note that the divinity’s representation 
in animal form, lacking in Central Arabia, was fairly 
current in South Arabia, where Iumkuh assumed the 
form of an ibex, bull, lion and sphinx: ‘Athtar had the 
antelope and the bull’s head as emblems, Sahar (the 
dawn) that of the serpent, etc. (cf. G. Ryckmans, Les 
religions arabes préislamiques, 2nd ed. Louvain 1951 
[ = Bibliothéque du Muséon, 25]; A. Grohmann, Gét- 
tersymbole und Symboltiere auf stidarabischen Denkmalern, in 
Denkschriften der kais. Akad. der Wiss. in Wien, phil.-hist- 
KL, Iviii/1 [1914], pp. 104). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi, K. al-Asnam, ed. 

and tr. W. Atallah, Paris 1969, 7-9, 43, 48; T. 

Fahd, Le Panthéon de l’Arabie Centrale a la veille de 

Vhégire, Paris 1968, 132-4. (T. Faub) 

NASR (a.) masculine noun (pl. ansur, nusiir, nisar) 
denoting the vulture irrespective of species; the term 
is cognate with Akkadian nashru which is also 
encountered in the Hebrew nesher (Turkish akbaba, 
Persian dal, Berber tamadda). 

From the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, in the lands 
of Islam eight species of vulture are known, almost all 
of them resident and localised in mountainous regions 
and at the desert fringes. Four of these species are 
common there, and they are: (a) The Egyptian 
vulture (Neophron percnopterus); this is the ortpelargus of 
Pliny which was formerly known as Catharte alimoch 
and Pharaoh’s Chicken. Besides its contemporary 
names of rakhma and anak, the Egyptian vulture has 
inherited, according to the locality, numerous 
nicknames such as umm kays, umm risala, umm kabir, 
umm ‘adjina, umm ‘adjiba, umm diu‘ran, umm rakham 
Allah, hafsa, ‘ukab al-salawat; in Lebanon, it is called 
Shiha, in Kabylia tsghi and in Persia kerkes. Moreover, 
the male is called yarkhim and ‘udmul and, in Egypt, 
fir'awn; the young in the nest are nakanik. This 
carrion-eating bird is especially well-known to the 
Egyptians and is tolerated everywhere on account of 
its valuable contribution to the cleaning of streets in 
towns and villages. In the age of the Pharaohs, this 
vulture, deified and representing the sun, was the 
object of the greatest veneration; respect for the bird 
has been retained over the centuries and into the pres- 
ent day. In the 18th century, the English traveller T. 
Shaw relates (Voyages, ii, 91-2) that the Pasha of Egypt 
at that time donated two oxen every day to feed these 
vultures, beloved of the city populations. 

(b) The Griffon vulture (Gyps fulous), with bright 
plumage and known as kish‘am, aklaf, khathak, in 
Kabylia idjzdar, gder; it is confined to mountain ranges. 

(c) The Black vulture, Hooded vulture (Aegyptius 
monachus) known as nasr al-djiwa?, satal. In the 
Maghrib, it is found only as a winter resident in 
Morocco. 

(d) The Bearded vulture (Gypaetus barbatus); this is 
the ossifragus of the Ancient world and, in Arabic, the 
kastr al-“Szam. It is also lent the names bulah, bulat, 
mukallifa, fayna, abu dhakan, abu lihya, in Kabyle afatku 
(from the Latin falco) and in Persian humé [q.v. ]. 

The four other species are much less common and 
very localised, especially in the Sudan. These are: (a) 
The Nubian vulture (Torgos tracheliotus nubicus) which 
is found only in Morocco, in southern Tunisia, in 
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Sinai and in the Sudan, where it is fairly common; it 
has the nicknames aba@ wudaén and abi sansala (for 
silsila). This is the largest of all the vultures and has 
a bald head and neck, with reddish skin; like the Black 
or Hooded vulture, it nests in isolated trees in the 
savannah. 

(b) Ruppell’s vulture (Gyps ruppelli), which is native 
to the Sudan and an accidental visitor in Egypt and 
Sinai. 

(c) The White-headed vulture (Trigonoceps ocet- 
pitalis), common in the Sudan, with the names nusnis 
and nasr kunbarani. 

(d) The White-backed vulture (Pseudogyps africanus) 
which is seen only in the Sudan; the sub-species 
bengalensis is found in Baluchistan and Pakistan. 

The root n-s-r contains the notion of slashing, ripp- 
ing to shreds and, in the context of raptors, tearing 
with stabs of the beak (minsar) the flesh of the prey 
which is to be eaten. In Arabic, vultures of all kinds 
are known, besides nasr, by the names ‘atik, lamma‘a, 
‘abann, hawzab. The male is called darik, the female 
Sanz, the chick haytham, muk‘ad, and the eggs rakan. If 
the vulture has plentiful plumage, it is ghudaf or ahdab, 
and the old, reddish-coloured vulture is the madrahi; 
the smaller species are nicknamed falatan. To all these 
terms, there should be added the list compiled by al- 
Damiri (Hayat, ii, 348) of kunyas attributed to the 
vulture: abu ‘l-abrad, abu ’l-isbaS, abu ’l-minhal, abi 
Maltk, abi Yahya and, for the female, umm kash‘am. 

The Arab-speaking naturalists, including al- 
Djahiz, al-Kazwini and al-Damiri, have with regard 
to the vulture faithfully repeated the accounts of 
Aristotle and Pliny, who noted that, for self- 
preservation, it nests in inaccessible cliffs and for this 
reason its eggs are very seldom found; hence adages 
such as ab‘ad min bayd al-anuk, ‘‘more inaccessible than 
the eggs of the vulture’’ and a‘azz min bayd al-anik 
“more precious than eggs of the vulture’. This 
voracious raptor (min siba‘ al-tayr) is dubbed ‘‘igno- 
ble’’ (aim, laim) because it does not have talons and 
feeds on dead flesh as opposed to the ‘‘noble’’ raptors 
(diawarth, kawasir), falcons and hawks, which hunt and 
catch their prey alive. However, the vulture is 
endowed with powerful eyesight which enables it to 
identify the carcases of animals over great distances; 
al-Damiri, exaggerating somewhat, gives it a range of 
400 parasangs (approx. 2,000 km!). This sharpness of 
vision has given rise to the erroneous belief that it is 
accompanied, in the vulture, by a sophisticated sense 
of smell which can detect smells of decomposition 
from a great distance; modern science has proved that 
its olfactory faculties are as limited as those of all other 
birds. Its sustained and gliding flight enables it to 
cover enormous expanses, such that it used to be said, 
among those with unbridied imagination, that in a 
single day it could join East to West. As Aristotle 
noted, the insatiable appetite of the vulture drives it to 
follow armies on the march and caravans, in quest of 
rubbish thrown out along the way and, ultimately, the 
carcases of dead animals. Horror is evoked by men- 
tion of the sinister ‘‘Towers of Silence’’ or dakhmas, 
necropolises of the fire-worshipping Parsees, where 
corpses were offered to the greedy vultures. Later, it 
was the same lugubrious cortége of hungry carrion- 
eaters which accompanied the funeral caravans of the 
Shi‘is travelling to the burial-grounds of Karbala’. 
Thus it is hardly surprising that, in the minds of all 
peoples, the vulture is generally associated with 
macabre spectacles. 

However, this sombre image which is currently 
associated with the vulture was not the major preoc- 
cupation of the Arabs, whose attitude to the bird was 


conditioned by awe at its legendary longevity. There 
was, for example, a story according to which King 
Solomon discovered, on a journey through Egypt, a 
splendid palace, utterly deserted and guarded by a 
lone vulture. Questioned by the king who could con- 
verse with animals, the raptor told him that he had 
been there for 700 years without ever seeing a human 
being. This longevity of the vulture, which is entirely 
mythical, is also found in the fabulous story of the 
Sage Lukman [g.v.] who is mentioned in the Kur?an 
(XXXI, 11-12/12-13). This Sage had reared and kept 
until their death seven vultures in succession, each of 
them having lived eighty years; the first was called 
Amad and the last, named Lubad, died with his 
master who, according to some, was then 1,000 years 
old. This Lubad has become the theme of adages such 
as tal al-abad ‘ala Lubad ‘‘Lubad has not done with liv- 
ing’’ and ahram min Lubad ‘‘much older than Lubad’’, 
applied to anyone who has lived a very long time. In 
the same context, there is also the saying a‘mar min al- 
nasr ‘‘longer-living than the vulture’’. In short, 
Lukméan and his vulture Lubad evoked for the Arabs 
the same model of longevity as that evoked for Chris- 
tians by Methuselah. 

Through its enormous size, its terrifying 
appearance and aggressiveness which drives away all 
other carnivores from the prey, the vulture has 
acquired the title of ‘“‘Lord of the birds’’ (sayyid al- 
tayr), a title confirmed by a hadith of the Prophet 
Muhammad to whom the Angel Gabriel is supposed 
to have said (al-Kazwini, ‘Ada, ii, 290): ‘Every 
thing requires a lord; for humanity it is Adam, for his 
descendants it is you..., for birds it is the vulture...’’ 
It is this status conferred on the vulture which is 
ratified in the practical advice given in the book of 
Kalila wa-Dimna by Ibn Mukaffa‘ [q.v.] in these terms: 
‘The best lord is he who resembles a vulture sur- 
rounded by carrion and not he who resembles carrion 
surrounded by vultures’? (quoted in Hayawan, vi, 
330). 

Lord or not, the vulture can be the victim of its own 
greed for, once gorged, it can hardly fly and can only 
become airborne by making a laborious series of 
leaps; a child can then fell it with a blow from a stick. 
Furthermore, al-Djahiz denounces (Hayawan, vii, 38) 
the stupidity and awkwardness of the vulture, charac- 
teristics which it shares with the bustard (Aubdra). 

The habits of vultures were quite well known to the 
Ancients, but often erroneously interpreted. Accord- 
ing to them, the two eggs or the single egg were laid 
on bare rock, and their incubation left to the heat of 
the sun; only a few plane-leaves were placed around 
them with the object, apparently, of protecting them 
from bats which were believed to be partial to eggs. 
This is clearly sheer fable, since the eggs are always 
laid on a thick bed of grass and leaves based on a solid 
foundation of branches, and they are incubated in 
turn by the female and the male. Another fiction, 
related by al-Kazwini, with regard to laying, was that 
the male, when this was imminent, would travel as far 
as the East Indies to search in certain mountains for 
a stone called Aadjar al-nasr ‘‘vuiture’s stone’ or hadjar 
al-‘ukab ‘‘eagle’s stone’’ and hadjar al-talk ‘‘stone of 
confinement’’; al-Kazwini adds the name abdtafyan (?) 
or abitakyin (?) which is possibly meant to correspond 
to the Greek dnoOyjxn ‘‘pharmacy’’ or dnétefig 
‘‘childbirth’’. On returning to the eyrie, the vulture 
would place this stone beside his mate, who would 
then lay with the minimum of discomfort. Among .he 
Greeks, this stone was given as a talisman to pregnant 
women, supposedly to prevent them miscarrying. In 
fact, this was the ‘‘aetites’’, a hollow nodule of 
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argillaceous oxide of iron surrounding a loose nucleus 
which is heard to rattle when it is shaken; this 
geological phenomenon suggested the notion of the 
foetus in the womb of its mother or the embryo of the 
chick in its shell, hence this myth of the ‘‘stone of con- 
finement’’ (see Tuhfa, no. 49). However, this still does 
not explain why the stone needed to be sought so far 
afield and why its benefits were confined exclusively 
to the eagle and the vulture. 

According to al-Djahiz (Hayawan, v, 392, 398), the 
vulture carries in its plumage a small parasite called 
kamlat al-nasr ‘‘vulture’s louse’’ and dadah in Persian, 
which it drops in rocky areas and whose bite can be 
fatal for humans. This could be a reference to blood- 
sucking mites of the Acaridae family such as the Der- 
manyssus gallinae and the Argas persicus, or to lice such 
as the Liperus robustus and the Gontodes colchict; all of 
these parasites are very dangerous, being the bearers 
of serious and sometimes fatal diseases. 

An account of eastern legends concerning the 
vulture would not be complete without a mention of 
the improbable ascent into space of the despot Nimrod 
[see NAMRUD] who sought proof that God was indeed 
in Heaven, as stated by Abraham. As the story is told 
by al-Tha‘labi (5th/11th century) in the Kisas al- 
anbiya? and by al-Damiri, this sovereign ordered the 
construction of a large gondola fitted with a trap-door 
above and another in the floor; motive power for the 
ascent was provided by four requisitioned vultures, 
each tied by the feet to one side of the gondola. To 
incite them to greater effort by exploiting their greed, 
a tall mast fixed to the cabin was crowned with a bait 
of carrion. Nimrod took his place in the gondola 
accompanied by a page equipped with a bow and 
arrows; insatiable appetite impelled the vultures to 
take to the air and to rise higher and higher, transpor- 
ting with them these two proto-astronauts. The ascent 
continued for two days, until the moment when the 
two travellers no longer saw anything but shadows 
below them and, above them, the infinite celestial 
canopy where the dwelling-place of this God of 
Abraham was still invisible. In his chagrin, Nimrod 
shot an arrow into space, but this returned 
immediately covered in blood and a storm arose 
which sapped the enthusiasm of the rocket vultures. 
Nimrod had no choice but to reverse the baited mast; 
seeing their meal below them the four raptors dived 
towards the ground at a headlong pace and the whistl- 
ing produced by the giddy descent of the vehicle, fol- 
lowed by its violent impact on the ground, made the 
mountains shake and created the impression that the 
Day of Judgment had arrived (a reference to Kur?an, 
XIV, 46/47). This, with the collapse of the Tower of 
Babel and the confusion of tongues, was a celestial 
punishment reserved for this idolatrous despot. 

The specific qualities attributed to various parts of 
the vulture’s anatomy were numerous, all of them 
belonging to superstition. The gall, dissolved in an 
eyewash and smeared seven times around the eye, 
cures cataracts and other ocular complaints. The 
liver, roasted, pulverised and mixed with a drink is a 
potent aphrodisiac; placed in a lambskin bag, it is 
beneficial for the leper who carries it. The heart, car- 
ried in a wolf-skin bag, is a talisman against ferocious 
beasts and draws to the bearer the consideration and 
sympathy of all those whom he approaches. The 
brain, mashed with a little pure tar and olive-oil and 
poured into the nose of one whose face is disfigured by 
dry impetigo (gjudham), makes all trace of it disappear; 
the same treatment is also effective against depres- 
sion. This potion of the brain is even salutary for the 
leper who swallows it over a period of seven days. The 


eye of the vulture worn on the arm is a talisman 
against evil spirits and enables the wearer to approach 
his sovereign. The cranium worn in an amulet is 
beneficial against headaches. The dried and salted 
entrails are taken as a potion against urinary incon- 
tinence. The tendons of the vulture’s feet serve as a 
talisman against gout in the legs, those of the right 
foot for the right leg and those of the left for the left 
leg. The left thigh of the vulture cures its bearer of all 
wounds and old scars. The servant equipped with a 
large vulture’s bone need no longer fear the anger of 
his master, while the upper mandible worn in a 
handkerchief around the neck guards against attack 
from any flying creature. The ash of the humerus of 
the right wing of a vulture, dissolved in a drink, is an 
infallible love-philtre. The radius and the ulna, after 
boiling, are thrown into a vessel full of water and, 
while one floats on the surface, the other sinks to the 
bottom; rubbing a person’s shoulders with the latter 
is a sure method of obtaining his consent to any 
request. The plumage of the vulture also has its pro- 
perties. Thus a single feather placed on a woman in 
labour assures her a quick and painless delivery. 
Fumigating a place with vulture’s feathers repels 
snakes and vermin. In warfare or hunting, archers 
took care to fit their arrows with the tail-feathers of the 
vulture, thus ensuring a tight and rectilinear trajec- 
tory, a factor of precision. The melted grease of the 
vulture, poured luke-warm into the ear, guards 
against deafness; mixed with honey, it is an effective 
treatment for all ocular complaints. The flesh of the 
vulture, its consumption forbidden under Islamic law, 
when boiled and mixed with salt, white cumin, honey, 
the sap of the Ceylon cornel tree (wars) and the 
rhododendron (‘asal), constitutes an excellent oint- 
ment against insect-stings and snake bites. The blood 
of the vulture when drunk as a potion reduces quartan 
fever. Finally, a vulture’s egg, well-beaten, is sup- 
posedly an aphrodisiac when smeared on the sexual 
parts. 

In botany, the name of the vulture is associated 
with four plants, as follows: (a) djandh al-nasr 
‘“‘vulture’s wing’’ for the Cardoon (Cynara cardun- 
culus); (b) kaff al-nasr ‘‘vulture’s foot’’ for the 
Scolopender or Hart’s tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare); 
(c) the same name for the Water milfoil (Myriophyllum 
verticillatum); (d) zufr al-nasr ‘‘vulture’s claw’’ for the 
Greek Catananche (Hymenonema  Tourneforttt or 
Catananche graeca). On the other hand, the dialect term 
nasri or nisri denoting the Dog rose (Rosa canina) is a 
corruption of the Persian nisrin and has no connection 
with nasr. 

Arab astronomers placed the two attitudes of the 
vulture, flight and repose, in the names of two well- 
known stars, names which have been retained: (a) 
Altair (alpha Aqutlae) derived from al-Nasr al-{a7tr ‘‘the 
Vulture flying’, in the 17th Boreal constellation of 
the Eagle; (b) Vega (alpha Lyrae) derived from al-Nasr 
al-waki* ‘‘the Vulture perched’’, in the 19th Boreal 
constellation of the Lyre. 
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NASR 3. AHMAD [see aL-KHUBZA?ARUZzZI]. 

NASR s. AHMAD B. ISMA‘IL, Samanid amir of 
Transoxania and Khurdasan (301-31/914-43), given 
after his death the honorific of al-Amir al-Sa“id (‘‘the 
Fortunate’’). 

Nasr was raised to the throne at the age of eight on 
the murder of his father by the Turkish ghulams of the 
army, with a regency of the vizier Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad Djayhani [see aL-pDJAYHANI in 
Suppl.]. The early years of his reign were seriously 
disturbed by rebellions at Samarkand, at Nishapur 
and in Fargh4na by various discontented members of 
the Samanid family, and the amirate was not at peace 
till after 310/922 when Abu ’!-Fadl Muhammad b. 
‘Ubayd Allah Bal‘ami [see BaL‘ami] became vizier, 
although the Samanid army had operated, with 
sporadic success, in the west against the Zaydis of the 
Caspian provinces and against various Daylami 
adventurers, maintaining some degree of authority in 
Rayy, granted to the Samanids by the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs (see G.C. Miles, The numismatic history of Rayy, 
New York 1936, 137 ff.). 

In ca. 318/930 a revolt broke out in the capital 
Bukhara in favour of Nasr’s imprisoned brothers, in 
which one of these last, Yahya, was temporarily raised 
to the throne. Then during Nasr’s last years, in the 
vizierate of Abu ‘Ali Muhammad b. Muhammad 
Djayhani, an extensive Shit da‘wa appeared in 
Transoxania, building on the existing Shi‘i centres in 
Khurasan and helped along by envoys from the 
IsmA‘ili Fatimids of North Africa, under the director- 
ship of the da“ Muhammad b. Ahmad Nakhshabi or 
Nasafi [see aL-NasaFi]. He made many converts to 
Isma‘ilism amongst dignitaries at the court of 
Bukhara, culminating in the Ami himself, according 
to the accounts in the Styasat-nama and the Fihrist, until 
a reaction led by the Sunni ‘u/ama? and the Turkish 
military classes forced him to abandon this heresy and 
violently to massacre its adherents (see S.M. Stern, 
The early Ismaili missionaries in north-west Persia and in 
Khurasan and Transoxania, in BSOAS, xxiii [1960], 
78-80). 

Nasr died, probably naturally, in Radjab 331/April 
943, and was succeeded by his son Nuh (1) (g.2.]. 
Nasr’s court was one of the focuses of the New Persian 
literary and cultural revival, where poets like Ridaki, 
Mus‘abi [g.0v.], Muradi, etc., flourished (see J. 
Rypka et alti, History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 
1968, 144-5). 


Bibliography: The main primary sources are 
Gardizi and Ibn al-Athir, both utilising material 
from the lost Ta*rikh Wulat Khurdsan of Sallami; 
Mas‘idi, Muridj; Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist; Nizam al- 
Mulk, Stydsat-ndma, ch. xlvi; Narshakhi, Tarikh-i 
Bukhara (tr. Frye, 95-6). Of studies, see Barthold, 
Turkestan, 240-6; Frye, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 
141-3. See also SAMANIDS. C.E. BoswortH) 
NASR 8s. MUHAMMAD aL-SAMARKANDI [see 

ABU ’L-LAYTH]._ 

NASR 8. MUZAHIM, Abu ’I-FadI al-Minkari al- 
Tamimi, early Shi‘i historian (though probably not, 
as Sezgin rightly observes, the first one) and tradi- 
tionist; his date of birth is uncertain, but he died in 
212/827. He lived originally in Kufa but later moved 
to Baghdad; amongst those from whom he heard 
traditions was Sufyan al-Thawri [q.v.]. His own 
reputation as an akhbari and muhaddith was, however, 
weak, and he was regarded by some Sunni authors as 
a fervent (ghali) Shi‘i. He is best known for his Kitab 
Wok‘at Siffin (this has been reconstructed, from the 
passages cited from it in al-Tabari and Ibn Abi ’I- 
Dunya’s Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, by ‘Abd al-Salam 
Muh. Harin, 2nd ed. Cairo 1381/1962-3), which 
apparently enshrines authentic contemporary infor- 
mation and which offers a Shit approach to the sub- 
ject [see sirFin]. But he seems also to have written 
several other books whose titles alone are known to us, 
on other topics significant for the Shi‘a, such as the 
Battle of the Camel and the killing of al-Husayn. 

Bibliography: A.A. Duri, The rise of historical 
writing among the Arabs, Princeton 1983, 47-8, 144; 
Brockelmann, S I, 214; Sezgin, GAS, i, 313. The 
Kitab Wak‘at Siffin has been used extensively by, 
inter alios, M. Hinds, see his articles in al-Abhath, 
xxiv (1971), 3-31; JJ/MES, ii (1971), 346-67; and 
ibid., iti (1972), 450-69. (C.E, Boswortn) 
NASR 38. NUSAYR ai-Huiwani, Abu ’l-Mukatil, 

a blind Shi‘i poet of the 3rd/9th century who owes 
the fact of his not having fallen into total obscurity to 
a maksura [q.v.] (of which there are two verses given in 
al-Mas‘udi, Muridj, § 3462) and a niniyya, both com- 
posed in praise of the da% Muhammad b. Zayd (d. 
287/900 [g.v.]). Thirty-six verses of this last kasida 
(metre ramal, rhyme -ani) have been preserved, solely 
by al-Mas‘udi, it appears (Muridj, § 3518), whilst the 
matlaS (la takul bushra...al-mihradjani): 

Do not say ‘‘One piece of good news’’, but ‘“‘two 
pieces of good news’’: the face 

of someone whom I love and that of mihradjan, 
cited in various circumstances, became more or less 
proverbial. As it happened, the da% saw in the first 
words of the verse a bad augury and, irritated, threw 
the poet out, after however proposing himself modify- 
ing it in the following manner: 

If you say one piece of good news, I have two of 
them ... 

(al-‘Askari, Sina‘atayn, 432). It is likewise criticised by 
Ibn Sharaf (Questions de critique littéraire, 88/89), who 
suggests simply reversing it: 

The face of someone whom I love and that of 
mihradjan, there is 

a very good piece of news, or what shall I say, two 
Pieces of good news. 

In the Yatima (i, 146), al-Tha‘alibi attributes the 
verse to one [bn Mukatil (instead of Abu ’l-Mukatil), 
whilst Salih al-Ashtar (the editor of Ghars al-Ni‘ma’s 
al-Hafawat al-nddtra, 28) and M. ‘Awwad (the editor of 
Hilal al-Sabi?’s Rusum dar al-khilafa, 63) identify with 
al-Hasan b. al-Kasim al-‘Alawi [q.v.] the da whose 
name is not explicitly given in the text. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. (CH. PELLAT) 
NASR 3. SAYYAR at-LaytTHi aL-KInAni, the last 
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governor of Khurasan under the Umayyads, d. 
131/748. 

Nasr’s whole career seems to have been spent in 
KhurAsan and the East. In 86/705 he campaigned in 
the upper Oxus region under Salih, brother of the 
governor of Khurasan Kutayba b. Muslim [9.v.], and 
received a village there as reward. Then in 106/724 he 
was campaigning in Farghana under Muslim b. Sa‘id 
al-Kilabi, and served as governor of Balkh for some 
years. Hence on the death of the governor of the East 
Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri [g.v.], the caliph Hisham 
was advised to appoint as his successor Nasr, then 74 
years old, and known to be ‘‘abstemious, experienced 
and wise”’ (‘afif mudjarrab ‘akil), having a Tamimi wife 
and therefore able to count on the support of several 
of the main North Arab or Mudari tribal groups in 
Khurdsan. Nasr now began what was to prove the last 
Umayyad period of power in Khuradsan, now 
separated administratively from “Irak. 

Nasr relied on the support of the old-established 
Arab mukditila settled in Khurasan, but soon became 
involved in disputes with the Yemeni supporters of the 
former governor Asad al-Kasri, with the armed 
rebellion of these groups at Marw (now the capital for 
the province in place of Balkh) in 126/744 under 
Djuday‘< b. ‘Ali al-Kirm4ni, chief of the Azd, who was 
demanding vengeance for the Muhallabids [g.v.] 
whom the Umayyads had hunted down. More 
dangerous was the long-running defiance of the 
Umayyads on the part of al-Harith b. Suraydj [g.v.], 
who before Nasr’s arrival had been allied with the 
Kaghan of the Western Turks or Tiirgesh in Transox- 
ania. Nasr’s expedition against the Turkish region of 
Shash in 122/740, followed by a raid into Farghana, 
seems to be connected with attempts to dislodge al- 
Harith, who nevertheless continued as an opposition 
force amongst the Arabs of Khur4san till his death in 
128/746 at the hands of Djuday‘’s troops. 

Nasr’s attempts at redressing the grievances of the 
Arabs in Khurasan and at healing tribal tensions in- 
cluded in 121/739 fiscal reform in the Marw region, 
where the local Persian landowners, the dihkans, had 
been —it was alleged— using their social influence to 
discriminate against the Muslim settlers: now, all 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike were to pay kharad; 
or land-tax for their lands and the non-Muslims 
(probably in large part Zoroastrians) were to pay ad- 
ditionally the djzya or poll-tax. 

Nasr’s position in later years became increasingly 
difficult as the Umayyad caliphate was plunged into 
civil strife on Hisham’s death in 125/743. The dead 
caliph’s ephemeral successors endeavoured to place 
their own nominees in the governorship of Khurasan, 
but Nasr refused to move and was finally confirmed 
in office by both Yazid (III) b. al-Walid b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik and by the last Umayyad Marwan b. Muham- 
mad [g.vv.]. With ‘Irak by 128/746 inflamed by 
Kharidjite activity and the revolt of the SAlid ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mu‘awiya [9.v.], Nasr’s communications 
with the centre of the caliphate were cut, and with 
them the hopes of receiving troop reinforcements to 
strengthen the Mudari side against the anti- 
government Azd and then, from 129/747 onwards, 
against the leader of the ‘Abbasid da‘wa at Marw, 
Aba Muslim [g.v.]. In the face of the strength of ‘Ali 
b. Djuday‘ and Abi Muslim, Nasr had in 130/748 to 
evacuate Marw. His son Tamim was defeated at Tis, 
so that Nasr then had to abandon Nish4pir and flee 
westwards. Fresh troops were belatedly sent from 
“Irak by Yazid b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra [see 1BN 
HuBAYRA], but these were defeated at Rayy by Abu 
Muslim’s lieutenant Kahtaba b. Shabib [g.v.]. Still 


retreating, Nasr fell ill and died in Sawa [g.v.] in 
northwestern Persia, on 12 Rabi‘ I 131/9 December 
748, aged 85, “‘out of chagrin’’ (kamad) according to 
al-Mas‘udi, thus allowing the ‘Abbasid advance 
westwards to gain fresh momentum. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. See for these, K.V. 
Zetterstéen, El’ art. s.v. 2. Studies. See Bar- 
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quests in Central Asia, London 1923, 89 ff.; M.A. 
Shaban, The ‘Abbasid Revolution, Cambridge 1970, 
128-31, 135-7, 159-61; E.L. Daniel, The political and 
social history of Khurasan under Abbasid rule 747-820, 
Minneapolis and Chicago 1979, 44-5, 55-7, 74-6; 
M. Sharon, Black banners from the east. II. Revolt, the 
social and military aspects of the ‘Abbasid Revolution, 
Jerusalem 1992, 35 ff. (C.E. Boswortu) 
NASR sb. SHABATH at-‘Ukavti, the leader of a 

rebellion of the North Arab or Kaysi tribesmen in 
al-Djazira against the central authority of the 
‘Abbasids during the caliphates of al-Amin and 
al-Ma?min. 

We find him mentioned in 196/811-12 as the head 
of zawakil, lawless bands of Arabs, mainly Kaysis, 
who had taken advantage of the breakdown of rule 
during the civil war (see on the term zawakil, D. 
Ayalon, The military reforms of caliph al-Mu‘tasim, their 
background and consequences, unpubl. paper presented to 
the Internat. Congress of Orientalists, New Delhi 
1964, xerox Jerusalem 1963, 14-20); Nasr’s main aim 
seems to have been to uphold the Arab cause against 
the Abna? of Baghdad and against what was regarded 
as the domination of the ‘Adjam, the Persianised sup- 
porters of the ‘Abbasids (al-Tabari, iii, 845). The 
rebellion went on for some 14 years; in 198/814 Tahir 
Dhu ’1-Yaminayn [q.v.] was sent against Nasr, and he 
in turn in 205/821-2 deputed his son ‘Abd Allah [q.2.] 
to conduct operations against Nasr from a base at al- 
Rakka on the middle Euphrates. It was not till 
209/824-5 that Nasr submitted and his fortress at 
Kaystm (modern Tkish. Keysun, to the southwest of 
Adiyaman) was demolished; in the next year he was 
brought to Baghdad, and subsequently disappears 
from mention (al-Tabari, iii, 975, 1044-6, 1069-72, 
1073-4, tr. Bosworth, The reunification of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, Albany 1987, 10, 106, 108, 110, 140-4, 
145-6). 

Bibliography: Given above; see also H. Ken- 
nedy, The Prophet and the age of the caliphates, Harlow 
1986, 155. © (C.E. Boswortn) 
NASR ALLAH s. MUHAMMAD b. ‘Abd al- 

Hamid, Nizam al-Din Abu ’1-Ma‘ali, also known as 
Nasr Allah Munshi, a Persian author and 
statesman who was born at Ghazna in a family 
which came from Shiraz. He served as a secretary in 
the diwan of the Ghaznawids. Under Khusraw Malik 
(555-82/1160-86) he rose to the rank of a vizier but he 
fell into disgrace with this sultan and was executed 
while in prison (cf. ‘Awfi, Lubdb, i, 92 ff.). 

Nasr Allah Munshi’s fame rests on his version (Tar- 
djuma) of the Indian mirror for princes Kalila wa 
Dimna [q.v.] into Persian prose, which was based on 
the Arabic of ‘Abd Allah b. Mukaffa‘ and was com- 
pleted between 538/1143-4 and 540/1145-6. He added 
a new preface to the text dedicating it to Sultan Yamin 
al-Dawla Bahramshah (511-47/1117-52). Further 
additions to the original in this rather free rendering 
are a great number of verses in Arabic and Persian, 
quotations from the Kur?4n and the Hadith and pro- 
verbs. To be noted is an anecdote cited from the 
Hadikat al-hakika of his contemporary Sana’i (cf. 
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Meier, oc. cit.). The Arabic verses became the subject 
of a special commentary (cf. Rieu, loc. cit.). 

Until the present day, Nasr Allah’s translation is 
regarded as a model of elegant Persian style. It served 
as the basis for the metrical version composed by 
Kani for the Saldjak sultan of Konya about 
658/1260 and for a series of Turkish translations. It 
was not superseded by the celebrated Anwar-i Suhayli, 
‘*The lights of Canopus’’, written in the late 9th/15th 
century by Husayn WaA‘iz al-Kashifi [q.v.], who 
claimed to have made a simplified version but really 
produced the opposite effect (see the comparisons 
between the two Persian versions by Browne and 
Arberry). 

Already the earliest manuscripts contain the text in 
varying lengths. It is likely that the author himself 
brought his work out in different forms. The Tardjuma 
has been printed several times since the middle of the 
19th century. By far the best edition available now is 
the one published by Mudjtaba  Minuwi (Tehran, 
1343 sh/1964). 

Bibliography: Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of the Perstan 
manuscripts in the British Museum, London 1881, ii, 
745-6; H. Ethé, GrIPh, ii, 327-8; Browne, ii, 349- 
53; M.T. Bahar, Sabkshindst ya tatawwur-t nathr-t 
farsi, Tehran n.d., ii, 248-96 (discusses various 
aspects of language and style); A.J. Arberry, 
Classical Persian literature, London 1958, 95-7; Dh. 
Safa, Ta°rtkh-i adabiyyat dar Iran, ii, 3rd ed., Tehran 
1339/1960, 948-52; F. Meier, Die schéne Mahsati, 
Wiesbaden 1963, 49-53; Mahdawi Damgh4ni, in 
Yaghma, xv-xvi, 1341-2 sh./1962-3 (on Arabic 
verses in the Tardjuma); M. Minuwi, Dibaca to his 
edition, pp. zal-kaf [vii-xx]. 

(E. Bertuets-[J.T.P. pe Brurjn]) 

NASR at-DAWLA, Ast Nasr AHMAD B. Mar- 
wan, third and most important prince of the Mar- 
wanid dynasty [¢.v.] of Diyar Bakr. He succeeded 
to the provincial sovereignty on the death of his elder 
brother, Mumahhid al-Dawla Aba Mansur Sa‘id, in 
401/1010-11, after a struggle with the latter’s 
murderer, and was in the same year formally 
recognised by the ‘Abbasid al-Kadir [g.v.], from 
whom at the same time he received his /akab, and by 
the Biyid amir, Sultan al-Dawla. Though now estab- 
lished in the capital Mayyafarikin [¢.v.], he was 
unable to obtain effective control of Amid, the next 
most considerable city of the province, until 
415/1024-5, when his tributary, Ibn Damna, who had 
hitherto ruled it, was assassinated; and during his 
reign of over fifty years, he suffered several ineffective 
attacks on his territory from the ‘Ukaylids of Diyar 
Rabi‘a, to whom he appears, at one period at all 
events, to have paid tribute (see Ibn Athir, ix, 121), 
and to whom, in order to compose a quarrel arising 
out of his divorce of a lady of that family, he was 
obliged, in 421/1030, to cede Nisibin [g.v.]. In 
433/1041-2, Diyar Bakr was invaded from Adhar- 
baydjan by the bands of the Ghuzz Turkmens which 
had pushed northwestwards on the advance of the 
Saldjuk leaders into Djibal and for two years parts of 
it were subjected to their depredations. Otherwise, the 
province enjoyed, throughout his reign, a tranquility 
remarkable in this troubled age. 

The ruler of Diyar Bakr was regarded as a principal 
guardian of the frontier of Islam in eastern Anatolia, 
and as such was expected to harass the Christians 
whenever opportunity offered (see the letter addressed 
to Nasr al-Dawla by the Saldjik Toghril Beg: Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 275). Nevertheless, Ibn Marwan’s relations 
with the Byzantine Empire were for the most part 
amicable, being based on a pact of mutual non- 


aggression, to which both parties appealed when it 
was infringed. The only important breaches of this 
agreement occurred in 418/1027 when Nasr al-Dawla 
seized al-Ruha (Edessa), which, however, was 
recovered by the Greeks four years later, and in 
426/1034-5, when an attempt was made by the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of that city, in league with Arabs of 
the Numayr [9.v.] tribe, to invade his territories. 
Later, their good relations were of use to the Emperor 
Constantine X, who in 441/1049-50 obtained Ibn 
Marwan’s help in securing from Toghril Beg the 
release of the Georgian general Lipariti, with whom 
he had been in league against the Georgian king, and 
who had been captured the year before by Toghril’s 
half-brother Ibrahim Inal. Up to 436/1045, Armenia, 
which also marched in part with Diyar Bakr, was still 
independent of the Empire; and in 423/1032 a Mar- 
wanid commander led a successful raid into this coun- 
try. In 427/1035-6, on the other hand, a Hadjd} 
caravan from northern Persia was attacked and looted 
near Ani [q.v.] by Armenians of the Sunasuna tribe, 
upon which Ibn Marwan forced the aggressors to give 
up their prisoners and booty. 

Early in Nasr al-Dawla’s reign, the north of Syria 
and parts of the Djazira contiguous to Diyar Bakr 
were obliged to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Fatimid caliphs, though their hold on these parts re- 
mained somewhat precarious. Also, his own ter- 
ritories were menaced by Fatimid pretensions when in 
430/1038-9 the governor of Damascus, Anishtikin al- 
Dizbiri, who was then reasserting his rule in northern 
Syria, projected an attack on Diyar Bakr. This, how- 
ever, came to nothing. 

The reign of Nasr al-Dawla saw the rise of the 
Saldjaks from some obscurity to the empire of Persia 
and ‘Irak. His first communication with them occur- 
red as early as 435/1043-4 on the Ghuzz invasion of 
Diyar Bakr, when he addressed a letter of protest to 
Toghril, who, though he was scarcely in a position to 
do so, undertook to restrain the marauders. (It may 
be noted, nevertheless, that Ibn al-Azrak describes 
this Ghuzz invasion as having been actually instigated 
by Toghril, who, he says, granted the province as a 
fief to its two leaders in advance; cf. Amedroz, The 
Marwanid dynasty of Mayyafarigin, 137. Surely this 
author is mistaken in considering the date 434 as 
wrong, Since it agrees exactly with those given by Ibn 
al-Athir.) Eight years later, Nasr al-Dawla acceded to 
Toghril’s demand for recognition as suzerain; and 
this subservience, which was renewed in 446/1054-5, 
when Toghril made a triumphal tour through Adhar- 
baydjan and Muslim Armenia, spared Diyar Bakr the 
experience of a Saldjuk visitation. In the following 
year, however, Toghril’s attention was drawn to the 
murder of a Kurdish chieftain by Nasr al-Dawla’s son 
Sulayman, his lieutenant in the Djazira; and in 
448/1056-7, when the sultan was obliged to visit al- 
Mawsil in order to oppose a combination of Shri 
leaders headed by al-Basasiri (q.v.], he forced an in- 
demnity from Ibn Marwan by laying siege to Djazirat 


| Ibn ‘Umar. 


Nasr al-Dawla was sagacious, or fortunate, in his 
choice of the two wazirs who served him in turn, 
namely Abu ’I-Kasim al-Maghribi [¢.v.] (in office 
415-28/1025-37) and Aba Nasr Ibn Djyahir (after- 
wards entitled Fakhr al-Dawla) [see DJAHIR, BANU] (in 
office 430-53/1039-61). It was no doubt owing in part 
to their abilities that the remarkable tranquility en- 
joyed by Diyar Bakr during his reign was turned to 
advantage and resulted in an equally remarkable 
prosperity. This Nasr al-Dawla fostered by a reduc- 
tion of taxation and by renouncing the practice of 
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mulcting the rich in order to augment the revenues. 
Nevertheless, his court is said to have surpassed those 
of all his contemporaries in luxury, and many in- 
stances are quoted of his profusion and generosity. 
Mayyafarikin became during his reign a centre for 
men of learning, poets and ascetics, as also a refuge 
for political fugitives. Among the latter were the 
Biyid prince al-Malik al-‘Aziz [g.v.], who was ousted 
from the amirate in 436/1044-5 by his uncle Abi 
Kalidjar [g.v.], and the infant heir of the ‘Abbasid al- 
Ka?im —afterwards al-Muktadi [g.v.]— who was 
removed with his mother from Baghdad on the occa- 
sion of its occupation in 450/1058 by al-Basasiri. 

Nasr al-Dawla is described as being resolute, just, 
high-minded and methodical, and though much ad- 
dicted to sensuality, he was strict in his observance of 
religious injunctions. He died, aged about eighty, on 
24 Shawwal 453/11 November 1061, leaving Fakhr 
al-Dawla Ibn Djahir still in office to secure the succes- 
sion to his second son, Abu ’Il-Kasim Nasr, Nizam 
al-Din. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, ix, x; Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat al-a‘yan, tr. de Slane, i; Ibn Taghribirdi, al- 
Nudjim al-zahtra, ed. Popper, ii, Ibn Khaldin, Kitab 
al-Ibar, iv; H.F. Amedroz, The Marwanid dynasty of 
Mayyafarigin, in JRAS (1903), 123-54; C.E. 
Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 24; and see 
MARWANIDS, (H. Bowen) 
NASR at-DIN KHODJA (modern Turkish: 

Nasreddin Hoca) is the label of the most prominent 
protagonist of humorous prose narratives in the 
whole sphere of Turkish-Islamic influence, ranging 
from the Balkan area to the Turkic-speaking peoples 
of Central Asia. Nasr al-Din is a legendary character 
whose historical existence none of the various theories 
regarding his alleged lifetime has succeeded to prove 
beyond doubt. The character from the 10th/16th cen- 
tury onwards increasingly served as a point of 
crystallisation for an otherwise amorphous popular 
tradition of aphorisms, witticisms, jokes, jests, and 
anecdotes of various origins. 

The period of Nasr al-Din’s supposed historical 
existence might be fixed some time in the 7th/13th to 
the 8th/14th century, the region where he probably 
was active as a khodja (from Persian khadja, 
designating a man of distinction, and definitely not a 
distortion of the name of the related Arabic jester 
Djuha [q.v.] as supposed by Basset) somewhere in 
southern-central Anatolia, maybe even in Ak Shehr 
[g.v.], where a mausoleum bearing his name is pre- 
served. In an apparent contradiction, characteristic 
however for any popular tradition such as the one 
focusing on Nasr al-Din, facts about the cir- 
cumstances of his life become known in an increas- 
ingly detailed manner the more distance from his 
alleged lifetime one gets. This is all the more the case 
since, in late 20th century Turkey, Nasr al-Din, 
explicitly employed for touristic interests, is being 
promoted as an international ambassador of Turkish 
good-natured mentality and hospitality. 

The earliest anecdotes about Nasr al-Din in a 
Turkic language are quoted in Lami‘i Celebi’s (d. 
939/1531) Lea@if (ms. Istanbul, Ayasofya 
Kiitiiphanesi 4233, fols. 17b-18a, 31b, 34b, 35b-36a) 
and Ebu ’1l-Khayr-i Rimi’s (d. 885/1480) Saltuk-name 
(ed. §.H, Akalin. Istanbul 1988, 140-2, 181-2). While 
Lami‘i Celebi mentions Nasr al-Din as a contem- 
porary of Sheyyad Hamza (8th/14th century), the 
decisive impact for subsequent popular tradition, and 
notably, later European learned discussions, derives 
from Ewliya Gelebi, who visited Nasr al-Din’s alleged 
tomb in Ak Shehr in the 17th century and quotes an 


anecdote in which Nasr al-Din is depicted together 
with the Mongol ruler Timar (died 807/1405 [g.v.]). 
Any such attempts at historicising the character of 
Nasr al-Din are to be judged as speculative as the 
often-quoted date 386 in the inscription on Nasr al- 
Din’s tomb (ostensibly a posthumous joke to be read 
in reversed order as 683/1284) and even the charters 
of endowment (wakfiyya) of the year 655/1257 and 
665/1266 respectively, mentioning the appearance 
before the kadi of a certain ‘‘Nasr al-Din Khodja’’, 
which are quoted at the beginning of the 20th century 
by K6priliizade Mehmed Fu?ad (cf. Manziim Nasred- 
din Hoca fikralan, ed. A. Qatikkas, Istanbul 1980, 
14 f.). 

The early manuscript tradition of anecdotes on 
Nasr al-Din presents a comparatively small reper- 
toire, which in subsequent centuries was continuously 
enlarged. The first printed Turkish collection (Istan- 
bul 1253/1837) comprises 134, later lithograph and 
printed collections some 125 anecdotes. While in the 
late 19th century such writers as Caylak Tewfik [g.v. 
in Suppl.] pioneered the Nasr al-Din literature in 
modern Turkish, most recent Turkish publications 
rely on Bahai (i.e. Weled Celebi [izbudak]), who in 
1323/1907 published his collection of almost 400 anec- 
dotes, Leta*if-i Nasreddin Khodja rahmetii llahi “aleyh, 
drawing on earlier prints as well as manuscripts and 
oral tradition. The printed collections in Northwest- 
and Middle-Asiatic Turkic languages mostly derive 
from the first Tatar imprints (Lataifi Xuga Nasiretdin 
Afandi, Kazan 1261/1845, reprinted more than 30 
times), themselves constituting almost identical 
renderings from the Ottoman Turkish. 

Originating in Turkish tradition, Nasr al-Din’s 
fame soon spread all over the regions of Ottoman 
dominion, the character meanwhile integrating nar- 
rative materials originally attached to other pro- 
tagonists, such as Karakish [q.v.] or Buhldl [g.v.], 
some of them anonymous or of local importance only, 
such as Ahmet Akaj (Crimean Tatar), Navoi (Ozbek) 
or Aldarkésé (Kirgiz). Nasr al-Din is known in Cen- 
tral Asia as Ependi or Apandi (from Turkish Efendi, 
here meant as term of respectful address), a term 
which by way of Uighur adaptations eventually 
resulted in the modern Chinese word A-fan-t’i, 
trickster. In the area of Persian influence, the charac- 
ter is designated as Molla Nasr al-Din (first Persian 
printed edition 1299/1881). This applies to Persia, 
Afghanistan, and the Pasht6 language regions in the 
East as well as to Kurdish and most of the Caucasian 
languages, whereas the tales on Nasr al-Din in Tadjik 
tradition rather seem to be influenced by surrounding 
Turkic languages. In Azeri tradition, Nasr al-Din 
gained fame as the eponym of a renowned satirical 
magazine at the beginning of the 20th century. In the 
Balkan area, Nasr al-Din, besides being richly 
documented in the Greek (Nastradin), Albanian, Ser- 
bian and Croatian languages, still today in Bulgarian 
and Macedonian popular tradition serves as an 
antagonist of the national hero Chitiir Petir (Iter 
Pejo). 

Previous research on the historical development of 
the stock of Nasr al-Din anecdotes (Basset; Horn; 
Christensen; Wesselski) has only succeeded in 
elucidating singular traits, at the same time 
thoroughly misunderstanding or ignoring others. 
Recent philological comparisons of the narrative 
repertoires of Djuha and Nasr al-Din have led to the 
following conclusions. Some, though relatively few, of 
the earliest versions of anecdotes that in later sources 
are told in the name of Nasr al-Din are to be traced 
to the mediaeval stock of tales on Djuha, whose con- 
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tents may be reconstructed from Arabic adab- 
literature (e.g. al-Abi [died 421/1030], Nathr ad-durr, 
v, ch. 17) contemporary to the mention of a Book of 
Anecdotes on Djuha (Kitéb Nawadir Djuha) in Ibn an- 
Nadim’s al-Fihrist. However, the narrative tradition 
on Djuha and Nasr al-Din, as it is documented in 
manuscript collections of their tales, developed 
separately from each other until the 19th century; at 
any rate, a Turkish translation of the Arabic booklet 
never existed. It is not until the printed collections of 
the 19th century that a direct connection between the 
narrative repertoires on Djuha and Nasr al-Din 
becomes manifest. One of the first printed collections 
in Turkish—probably that of Bulak 1256/1840 con- 
taining a repertoire slightly different from the edition 
Istanbul 1253/1837—was translated into Arabic 
(Balak 1280/1864 or earlier) while being considerably 
enlarged. The anonymous compiler added to the 
translation of the Turkish original some 100 jests 
adapted from mediaeval Arabic ada literature; these 
tales as a rule, notably in the original sources, were 
not told in the name of Djuha, Nasr al-Din’s Arab 
predecessor, but rather belong to the basic stock of 
jocular tales prevailing throughout entertaining adab 
literature since its beginning (cf. U. Marzolph, Arabia 
ridens Frankfurt 1992, 2 vols.). This Arabic transla- 
tion, or rather adaptation, was in turn translated into 
Persian (1299/1881), once more being enlarged by 
coining tales taken from mediaeval (Arabic and Per- 
sian) literature on Nasr al-Din. Here again it is 
interesting to note that the compiler did not draw on 
the stock of anecdotes on Djuhi (the Persian form of 
Djuha) as it is documented in the works of Anwari 
(died ca. 586/1190), Djalal al-Din Rumi (died 
672/1273), ‘Ubayd-i Zakani (died 772/1371) or in the 
Lataif al-tawaif by SAli b. Husayn Wa‘iz Kashifi, 
commonly known as Safi (d. 939/1532). The inter- 
change of the additional repertoire thus introduced by 
the Arabic and Persian versions with subsequent 
Turkish tradition has not yet been scrutinised; but it 
is obvious that at the latest by the end of the 
19th/beginning of the 20th century Nasr al-Din had 
gained such an amount of popularity in the whole 
region under Ottoman dominion that the provenance 
of the narrative materials attached to him did not play 
a decisive role; on the contrary, it had become per- 
missible to attach to the character any tale that might 
fit into the general frame outlined by popular percep- 
tion. This may serve as an explanation for the fact 
that some of the more recent collections of tales on 
Nasr al-Din can present a remarkably large repertoire 
(e.g. Kharitonov: 1238 items). 

It is necessary to point out that the above conclu- 
sions with a necessary degree of certainty are only 
valid for printed or rather literate tradition, which is 
subject to distinctive mechanisms of selection and 
adaptation. On the other hand, oral tradition is sub- 
ject to other criteria, which in the case of Nasr al-Din 
can only be a matter of speculation. Current research 
has so far to a minor extent only focused on oraily- 
narrated tales about Nasr al-Din (cf., e.g. Kunos), 
which presumably enjoy an overwhelming popularity 
in traditional but probably less in modern Near 
Eastern societies. 

As for the scholarly pre-occupation with Nasr al- 
Din, his charming character seems to have had a 
tremendous and in fact devastating impact on most 
attempts at a detached analysis of Near Eastern 
humorous narratives. National Turkish research still 
mainly consists of futile attempts to argue beyond 
doubt for Nasr al-Din’s historical existence or to de- 
monstrate the essential traits of his character by 


reconstructing the supposed original stock of anec- 
dotes attached to him. On the other hand, most 
Western researchers have all too readily identified 
Near Eastern humour on a general level with Nasr al- 
Din, and—corresponding to contemporary pro- 
pagated Turkish tradition—have succumbed to the 
temptation of reducing him to a charming, lovable, 
intrinsic but morally harmless philosopher. As for the 
historical evidence of the narrative repertoire linked 
with Nasr al-Din’s name, it is obvious that since the 
earliest known manuscripts this repertoire contained a 


considerable proportion of scatological, sexual, 
sodomite, and otherwise explicitly provoking 
anecdotes. 


From a point of view contemporary to the 
manuscript tradition, it may safely be assumed that 
these tales did not constitute a major offence; rather 
it is to be supposed that they represent humorous 
attitudes of a direct and outspoken kind, not yet sub- 
mitting to restrictions by the requirements in content 
and form that later were established by refined literary 
developments. While it must remain doubtful whether 
the early collections represent anything that safely 
might be termed as ‘‘folk’’ literature, it seems most 
certain that this kind of crude anecdote still today 
enjoys a wide popularity and not only in rural areas 
of the Near East. Even though contemporary Turkish 
research encourages attempts to ‘‘domesticate’’ Nasr 
al-Din—such attempts as are practised by recent 
Turkish collections—by eliminating this part of the 
historical repertoire or denying its claim to originality, 
a strictly historical evaluation should bear in mind 
that moral standards are subject to frequent changes. 

Apart from the intentionally offensive portions, the 
repertoire of anecdotes on Nasr al-Din contains a 
large amount of tales otherwise documented in inter- 
national narrative tradition. For these tales the attach- 
ment to the character of Nasr al-Din is often but one 
station on the way they travel through times and 
regions, more than once securing their survival and 
wide dissemination throughout the Near East, the 
Balkan region and the Mediterranean. 
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NASRAWI [see nasara]. 

NASRIDS, Ar. Bant Nasr, also known as BANU 
*L-AHMAR, So Called from the name of Muhammad b. 
Yusuf Ibn Nasr Ibn al-Ahmar, founder of what was to 
be the last major Muslim dynasty inthe Iberian 
Peninsula, ruling a kingdom in the far south of 
Spain from its capital city, Granada (Gharnata [g. v.}) 
and claiming as its remote ancestor the Khazradji 
leader Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada, a Companion of the Prophet. 
Although the dynasty was born on 26 Ramadan 
629/18 April 1232, its association with Granada dates 
only from around Ramadan 634/May 1237 when that 
city passed into the hands of the dynasty’s founder— 
now known to us as Muhammad I—coming into 
prominence as the seat of his power only from 
644/1246. Thereafter Granada remained the Nasrids’ 
true capital until their rule came formally to an end on 
2 January 1492 with a public ceremony following an 
improvised capitulation on the previous day. 

1. History. 

For the period running from the latter part of the 
8th/14th century until the loss of Granada to the 
Christians there are many aspects of Nasrid history on 
which, despite some notable scholarly progress over 
the last fifty years, we are still ill informed. For this 
the relative paucity of Arabic source material is 
mainly responsible. Where such material is lacking we 
are compelled to have cautious recourse to 
evidence—only too often tendentious—contained in 
the chronicles of the Iberian Christian states, which at 
times are our only resource for even such basic mat- 
ters as dates. 

The following list of Nasrid rulers will, as regards 
later members of the dynasty, be found to differ in 
certain details from C.E. Bosworth’s revised list con- 
tained in his Islamic dynasties (revised edition Edin- 
burgh 1980, 18-19) and should be regarded as replac- 
ing it. From the list below it will be seen that after the 
death of Yusuf [JI there comes a confusing series of 
changes of monarch. For the period 1417-54, how- 
ever, L.P. Harvey provides a most helpful schema in 
his Islamic Spain (see Bibl. below), 245. It should be 
noted that where only dates of the Christian era are 
given in the list, the reason is that the date A.H. is not 
to be found in any known Arabic source. 

1, Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad I al-Ghahib bi 
Uldh: 629-71/1232-73 (in Granada 634-71/1237-73). 

2. Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad II al-Fokih: 
671-701/1273-1302. 

3. Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad III al-MakAlu‘: 
701-8/1302-9. 

4. Abi ’l-Djuyash Nasr: 708-13/1309-14. 

5. Abu ’]-Walid Isma‘il I: 713-25/1314-25. 


6. Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad IV: 725-33/ 
1325-33. 

7. Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj Yuisuf I al-Mu7ayyad bi ‘lah: 
733-55/1333-54. 

8. Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad V al-Ghani bt 
‘dh: 755-60/1354-9 (reign interrupted by Isma‘il I, 
then Muhammad VI) and 763-93/1362-91. 

9. Abu ’l-Walid Isma‘il II: 760-1/1359-60. 

10. Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad VI al-Ghalib bi 
‘lah (to the Castilians ef Bermejo ‘‘The Red’’, el rey 
Bermeo ‘““The Red King’’): 761-3/1360-2. 

11. Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj Ydsuf II al-Mustaghni bi 
‘Uadh: 793-4/1391-2. 

12, Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad _ VII: 
794-810/1392-1408. 

13. Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj Ydsuf III al-Nésir i-Din 
Allah: 810-20/1408-17. 

14. Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad VIII ai- 
Mutamassik (al-Saghirlel Pequeno ‘‘The Little One’’): 
1417-9 (reign interrupted by Muhammad IX) and 
1427-9. 

15. Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad IX al-Ghilib bi 
"Mah (al-Aysar/el Zurdo ‘‘The Left-handed’): (1) 1419- 
27 (reign interrupted by Muhammad VIII); (2) 1430- 
1 (reign interrupted by Yusuf IV); (3) 1432-45 (reign 
interrupted by Muhammad X); (4) 1447-53. 

16. Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj Ydasuf IV (ibn al- 
Mawl/Abenalmao): 1431-2. 

17. Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad X (al-Ahnaflel 
Cojo ‘“The Lame’’): Jan.-Jun 1445 (reign interrupted 
by Yusuf V) and 1446-7. 

18. Yasuf V Ibn Ahmad/Ibn Isma‘il (Aden Ismael): 
1445-6 (reign interrupted by Muhammad X) and 
Sept.-Dec. 1462. 

19. Muhammad XI (el Chiguito ‘‘The Little 
Fellow’’): 1451-5 (in association with Muhammad IX 
until the latter’s death in 1453, then in competition 
with Sa‘d from mid-1454 until mid-1455). 

20. Abi Nasr Sa‘d al-MustaSin 61 "lah (Ciriza 
<Sidi Sa‘d/Muley Zad/Cah): 1454-64 (in competition 
with Yusuf V in 1462-3). 

21. Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali (Muley Hacén): 1464-82 
(reign interrupted by Muhammad XII in July 1482) 
and 887-90/1482-5. 

22. Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad XII (Boabdil): 
887/1482; 891-7/1486-92. 

23 (?). Muhammad XIII b. Sa‘d (al-Zaghal ‘‘The 
Brave’’), brother of Muhammad XII’s father, ‘AIT 
(no. 21): 890/1485. (Al-Zaghal had himself pro- 
claimed king not too long after his infirm brother ‘Ali 
had appointed him regent early in 1485, and in fact 
in early 891/1486 Muhammad XII recognised him as 
king for a while. Until al-Zaghal’s departure for 
North Africa in 1489 the Nasrids’ subjects were 
deeply divided in their allegiance, and the picture is 
very confused and confusing.) 

A. Birth of the Nasrid Kingdom. 1. Muham- 
mad (I) b. Yusuf. In 620/1224 the Almohad caliph 
Aba Ya‘kib Yusuf II al-Mustansir died, leaving no 
son and hence a legacy of dynastic quarrels that were 
soon to rob al-Andalus of all central administration. 
The ensuing period of confusion and weakness was to 
be fully exploited not only by the Band Mardanish 
(g.v.] in Valencia and the Bana Had [g.v.] in Murcia 
(to whom the future ruler of Granada was politically 
subordinated for a year or two), but also, and far 
more importantly, by Ferdinand III of Castile follow- 
ing the union of his crown with that of Léon in 1230; 
for, from 1231 onwards, his forces drove deep into the 
Muslim heartlands in a series of campaigns that were 
eventually to win for him Cordova (632/1236) and 
Seville (646/1248). For Andalusian Islam the loss of 
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these once-great cities would leave it no solid base in 
the Guadalquivir, thus presaging the loss of effective 
Muslim control of all but a small part of the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

Such was the nature of the times which witnessed 
the conception, birth and growth of a memorable 
dynasty that was to rule a kingdom which, in the final 
analysis, owed its existence mainly to the adroit 
manoeuvres of Muhammad (I) b. Yusuf b. Nasr in 
response to the many threats posed by disintegrative 
forces to the very survival of Islam in 13th-century 
Spain. 

The new dynasty came into being in Arjona 
(Ardjiina), a small frontier town south of the Guadal- 
quivir, some 30 km to the north-west of the city of 
Jaén (Djayyan [q.v.]). It was there that in 629/1232 
Muhammad b. Yusuf managed to establish himself as 
the effective ruler of a relatively small region 
including Jaén and extending south-eastwards as far 
as Guadix (Wadi Ash) to the north-east of Granada 
and as far east as Baeza (Bayy4sa {q.v.]) on the north 
bank of the Guadalquivir. 

Of vital importance to the establishment and con- 
solidation of Nasrid rule was the unwavering support 
of another Hispano-Arab family with Arjona connec- 
tions, viz. the Tudjibid Band Ashkilila (or, in 
Castilian sources, Escayola). With their military 
assistance, close political co-operation and a loyalty 
underpinned by multiple marriage ties with members 
of the Nasrid family, Muhammad b. Yiisuf was able 
not only to make himself master of Arjona and later 
to accept the invitation of Granada’s notables to 
assume control of their city (634/1237), but also, after 
his loss of Arjona (642/1244) and then of Jaén 
(643/1246) to the Christians, to transform Granada 
into an enduring political entity. 

To a proper understanding of the nature of that 
entity an appreciation of the religious side to its 
founder’s life is crucial. Early in his career Muham- 
mad had come into prominence as a charismatic 
leader of frontiersmen, a man with a religious mission 
(da‘wa), displaying all the outward signs of the typical 
Muslim mystic and maintaining, immediately upon 
his accession in Granada, the image of an ascetic by 
avoiding the direct exercise of governmental power. 
This, together with command of the army, he 
assigned to his right-hand man, ‘Ali Ibn Ashkilila, 
the then head of his family. Whatever the exact nature 
and extent of the religious thinking that initially 
informed the faith and practice of Muhammad, it is 
clear that, once ensconced in Granada, he embraced 
and indeed strictly enforced the doctrines of its Maliki 
religious establishment. Moving gradually towards 
self-assertion and away from his undertaking to share 
his kingdom with the Bani Ashkilila, he made clear 
his intention to restrict power to the Nasrid family by 
naming, in 655/1257, his sons Muhammad and Yusuf 
as his heirs in direct succession to himself. Whether it 
was this act or the Nasrid’s decision in 662/1264 to 
make use of Maghribi forces that opened a rift 
between him and the Bana Ashkilila—until then his 
sole military mainstay—is a moot point. What is not 
so is the rift itself, which, as it widened into a gulf, 
separated the Band Ashkilila, in their main govern- 
mental base in Malaga (Malaka [q.v.]), from the 
amirate in Granada. Finally, in 644/1266 fearing that 
Granada would take their city from them, Malaga’s 
overlords rebelled. Open conflict, with Castilian 
involvement on both sides, ensued, but victory fell to 
neither, and, in the event, the struggle dragged on 
into the reign of Muhammad II. 


In Muhammad I’s political life the Banu 


Ashkilila’s role is commonly eclipsed by the promi- 
nence accorded to that of Castile. Castile does, of 
course, loom large in his career: there was, first, his 
not disinterested subservience to Castilian policy on 
the eve of the loss of Cordova to Ferdinand in 1236; 
secondly, ten years later, in surrendering Jaén, there 
was his agreement to buy peace from Ferdinand at the 
price of accepting the latter as his overlord along with 
the payment of a considerable sum in annual tribute; 
thirdly, there was his active participation in the 
Castilian campaign that in 1248 wrested Seville from 
Islam, to say nothing of his passive contemplation of 
Castilian victories in southern Spain in 1261-2. That 
he was no martyr for Islam in the primary, religious 
sense of the word is clear. Yet, equally clear is his 
commitment to Islam: without it he could hardly have 
survived in a kingdom so very consciously Islamic as 
Granada and so very much under the watchful eye of 
a powerful Maliki religious establishment; without it 
his successful appeals to the Hafsids [g.v.] of Tunis, 
the Marinids [9.v.] of Fez and Castile’s Mudéjars 
[g.v.] for support in a spirited, if abortive, campaign 
against Alfonso X in the period 1264-6 may have car- 
ried less conviction than they did. 

If at the time of his death (671/1273) Muhammad 
I had neither gained spectacular victories nor made 
territorial gains, he had at least ‘‘managed to snatch 
from disaster...a relatively secure refuge for Islam in 
the peninsula’’ (Harvey, op. cit., 40). Add to which his 
creation of a viable régime along with a seat of 
government that was to increase in splendour, stature 
and renown and stand as a lasting memorial to the 
Nasrids: the Alhambra (a/-Hamra?,; see GHARNATA). 

B. Consolidation of the Kingdom. 2. 
Muhammad II. Muhammad I’s successor was his 
son Muhammad al-Fakih (‘‘the Jurist’’), a man in his 
late thirties with a ready grasp of the pressing need to 
frustrate Castilian aspirations to total hegemony and, 
as one means to this end, to bring to heel the 
rebellious Bana Ashkilila, by then well entrenched 
principally in Malaga and Guadix. In Granadan- 
Castilian relations Muhammad I had been able to 
damp any joy his Ashkilila problem might have 
brought to Alfonso X by gaining the support of a large 
contingent of disaffected Castilian nobles—Ricos 
Hombres—led primarily by the powerful Nujio Gon- 
zalez de Lara. Although with their aid Muhammad II 
was able to wrest Antequera from the Bani Ashkiluila 
(671/1273), he came to fear the nobles’ return to 
Alfonso’s fold and therefore sued for peace with 
Castile—peace for which he finally agreed to buy for 
an annual tribute of 300,000 maravedis. Having aban- 
doned the Aicos Hombres as part of the bargain and 
then finding good reason to suspect that Alfonso 
would thenceforth deal with the Band Ashkilula on 
terms best suited to his own interests, the Nasrid 
turned for help to the Marinid sultan Abii Yusuf 
Ya‘kab, to whom the Bani Ashkilila had already 
been appealing for assistance. 

In the event, Abt: Yusuf answered both calls, and, 
once in control of Tarifa and Algeciras (al-Djazira al- 
Khadra? [q.v.}), both won by an advance expedi- 
tionary force, he directed a massive shipment of 
troops across the Straits. These he himself joined in 
Safar 674/August 1275 and went on to lead a highly 
successful gthad, in which, inter alta, the Ricos Hombres, 
now allies of Alfonso, suffered defeat and humiliation, 
Nuiio Gonzalez losing his life. To detail here all the 
moves made in the complex game that developed in 
the wake of the Marinid intervention is impracticable: 
it was a game with many rules made and broken by 
various players ever ready for a change of partner 
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should a change of tactics so demand. It must suffice 
to note only some of the most salient points. 

From the Marinids Muhammad II initially gained 
little to his liking. Aggrieved at their treating him as 
no more than the equal of his subjects, the Banu 
Ashkilila, he had left Algeciras in disgust, showing 
little zest for their joint ghdd. He thus allowed so close 
a relationship to develop between the two allies that in 
676/1278 the Banu Ashkilila handed Malaga to a 
Marinid governor. Little did they dream that early in 
677/1279 it would revert to the Nasrids: a justifiable 
sense of insecurity, created by Muhammad’s intrigues 
with the ‘Abd al-Wadids [q.v.] of Tlemcen and with 
Alfonso, had prompted a Marinid withdrawal to the 
Maghrib, and Muhammad had then struck a bargain 
with Malaga’s Marinid governor. With Malaga 
Granada had both gained access to the Mediterranean 
and greatly enhanced prospects of political and 
economic viability. 

Anger at the machinations and treachery—suffered 
notably by Alfonso—whereby Muhammad II had 
achieved his ends in 1279 resulted in a tripartite offen- 
sive against him launched by Alfonso, Abi Yusuf and 
the Band Ashkilila, the latter now with their main 
base in Guadix. The war, waged on northern and 
southern fronts, lasted from May 1280 to April 1281. 
Granada’s survival owed much to a rift between 
Alfonso and his heir Sancho, whose military support 
brought great relief to Muhammad. 

In early April 1285 Granada faced a new major 
problem: responding to an Ashkilila call for help 
against Sancho IV (as he had become on Alfonso’s 
death in 1284), Abu Yusuf once more crossed the 
Straits for war. After a few months Sancho sought a 
truce and agreed to withdraw from the Granadan 
imbroglio. Then, before long the new Marinid ruler 
Abii Ya‘ktb Yisuf, facing internal problems in the 
Maghrib, made peace with the Nasrid and abandoned 
all territorial claims apart from those to Algeciras, 
Tarifa and Guadix. In early 686/1288 came the end 
of the Bant Ashkilila: accepting Aba Ya‘kub’s offer 
of the governorate, in Morocco, of Ksar el-Kebir (al- 
Kasr al-Kabir [q.v.]) and all that went with it, their 
leader ceded Guadix to Granada and emigrated with 
his clan and his troops and their families to Ksar, 
where they established a small dynasty, still 
remembered in the 20th century. 

To gain some control of the Straits of Gibraltar and 
to weaken that of the Marinids as well as the strength 
of their position in Spain became Muhammad’s next 
main objective. This he thought to achieve by pitting 
the Castilians against the Marinids in Tarifa. To this 
end he embarked on a policy that was to culminate in 
an anti-Marinid alliance involving Granada, Castile, 
Aragon and Tlemcen. When in October 1292 Sancho, 
with Aragonese naval assistance, took Tarifa, 
Muhammad expected Sancho to observe one of the 
terms of an agreement he had made with him by 
delivering Tarifa to him. When Sancho did not, 
Muhammad sought and gained Marinid support for 
a new siege of Tarifa. In August 1294 the venture 
failed: Granada, with its main forces tied to opera- 
tions elsewhere in Spain, had been of little help. Con- 
vinced of the futility of further involvement in Spain, 
Abi Ya‘kuab withdrew all his forces, and in 694/1295 
ceded to Muhammad all Marinid strongholds in the 
Peninsula. It was now Muhammad’s aim to occupy 
all vacant positions. In Ronda and neighbouring 
western areas, however, his past policy of concen- 
trating African troops there, well away from Granada, 
rebounded adversely upon him: for a year a rebellious 
enclave, born of local resentment at suffering under 


Maghribi soldiery and led by the Banu ’I-Hakim of 
Ronda, denied him access. Access, when it finally 
came, came on Ronda’s terms (Djumada II 
695/January 1296): inter alia, no kinsman of the 
Nasrid would thenceforth reside in the area and no 
Maghribi troops would be billeted on the local 
population. 

Following Sancho’s death in April 1295 and the 
accession of his son Ferdinand (IV), a mere boy, divi- 
sions within Castile and more especially between 
Castile and Aragon had attracted a Granadan offen- 
sive on the northern marches. Among Muhammad’s 
successes the most notable were the capture of 
Quesada (Kaydjata) at the end of 1295 and of 
Alcaudete (al-Kabdhak) in June 1300. At the time of 
his death on 8 Sha‘ban 701/8 April 1302 he had 
negotiated a treaty with Aragon recognising 
Granada’s right to Tarifa and other places and was 
preparing for a new campaign against Castile. 

3. Muhammad III, by all accounts a sadist 
suspected of patricide, inherited a situation of military 
advantage which he failed to develop. His preference 
was for a peace which, however favourable to 
Granada in certain important respects, imposed upon 
him a three-year term of vassalage from 1303 and in 
1304 drew him, as the vassal of Castile, into a 
Castilian-Aragonese accord. As Castile and Aragon 
grew closer in their new relationship, so the outlook 
for Granada worsened. By 1308 the two Christian 
powers felt able to spell out in the treaty of Alcala de 
Henares the way in which the Kingdom of Granada 
should be divided between them. 

For the Marinids Muhammad III cared nothing. In 
1303 he had, to their chagrin, isolated them from his 
dealings with Castile, and in May 1306 his troops 
managed to seize Ceuta, not for return to the 
Marinids, against whom its masters, the Banu ’l- 
‘Azafi [g.v. in Suppl.], had rebelled, but for annexa- 
tion by himself. Deporting the ‘Azafids to Granada, 
he proclaimed himself lord of Ceuta in 1307. He had 
achieved his aim to control a commanding position in 
the Straits, but, in doing so, he had laid the founda- 
tions of his downfall. Neither the Marinids, once 
disburdened of their war with Tlemcen (May 1307) 
and set on asserting themselves at home, nor the 
Castilians and Aragonese, once reconciled and bent 
on achieving the ends spelt out at Alcala de Henares, 
could accept a Nasrid Ceuta: they would all stand 
shoulder to shoulder in an anti-Granadan tripartite 
alliance. The threat was too great for the Granadans 
to stomach: forced to abdicate, Muhammad went into 
retirement in Almuiiecar, and his chief minister, Ibn 
al-Hakim, a member of the erstwhile ruling family of 
anti-Maghribi Ronda, was assassinated (March, 
1309) as much, no doubt, for his influence on policy 
as for his affluence and extravagant living. 

4. Nasr, at the age of twenty-two, came to rule a 
kingdom in an unprecedentedly parlous position as it 
straddled the Straits of Gibraltar at war with the 
Castilian-Aragonese axis, on the one hand, and the 
Marinid-Aragonese alliance, on the other. With no 
hope of official aid from Tlemcen, now at peace with 
Fez, Granada faced a lonely fight for survival. For- 
tunately as it turned out for Granada, the Ceutans 
themselves soon exchanged Nasrid for Marinid rule 
(10 Safar 709/20 July 1309). Ceuta regained, Fez no 
longer needed Aragon and was now ready to consider 
Nasr’s proposals for peace and amity, the need for 
which became pressing with Castile’s conquest of 
Gibraltar in early September 1309. By mid-month all 
was settled: Algeciras and Ronda and their dependen- 
cies would go to the Marinids in exchange for 
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assistance. Thereafter Granada’s future began to look 
brighter, not least because of the late and _ ill- 
coordinated start that Castile and Aragon had made 
in the land and sea offensive against Algeciras and 
Almeria. In mid-November 1309 an important 
Castilian contingent left the besiegers of Algeciras, 
and, in Sha‘b&n 709/January 1310, the siege ended as 
Ferdinand IV, eager to be rid of a now heavy burden, 
readily accepted Nasr’s offer to become his tributary 
and at the same time return certain frontier 
strongholds earlier taken from Castile. As for 
Almeria, Christian delay had enabled it to stockpile 
for an expected siege that materialised only in mid- 
August 1309 with the arrival of Aragonese seaborne 
forces. Dependent on seaborne supplies, which began 
to fail as soon as autumnal weather prevented 
eastward movement of their merchantmen, the 
Aragonese moved into winter at the mercy of the 
weather at sea with no prospect of effective Castilian 
aid on land. By the end of December the siege was 
over: a truce had been called, and in January 1310 the 
Aragonese left as best they could, never to return to 
war in Granadan territory. Nasr could be said to have 
served Granada well: his gain in containing the 
Reconquest far outweighed his losses, for, ter- 
ritorially, the only major Christian gain had been 
Gibraltar. With Ferdinand’s death in September 1312 
the Castilian offensive ended, and, not long after- 
wards, the siege of Alcaudete upon its falling to 
Castile. 

On 21 Shawwal 713/8 February 1314 Nasr, who, 
for reasons not wholly clear, had become unpopular 
and been dethroned by his kinsman Ism4‘il, son of the 
governor of Malaga, left Granada for Guadix, where 
he was permitted to rule as governor. 

5. Ism4‘il I assumed power as Nasr was planning 
to regain it by invoking his rights as the tributary of 
Castile. In due course a sizeable Castilian force made 
for Guadix and in Safar 716/April-May 1316 engaged 
intercepting Muslim troops led by the able Marinid 
commander, ‘Uthm4n b. Abi ’Il-‘Ula. The ensuing 
battle, fiercely fought near Alictin at Wadi Fortuna, 
was perhaps—there is a conflict of evidence— 
narrowly won by the Christians, for they were subse- 
quently able to move operations much closer to 
Granada. But one gain at least accrued to Isma‘il: 
Nasr was never again able to embark on such a ven- 
ture as that which had so signally failed. 

In the Straits Granada began to regain strength 
thanks to the naval cooperation of the ‘Azafi governor 
of Ceuta, Yahya b. Abi Talib. Be that as it may, in 
1319 Castile launched an all-out attack on Granada. 
Beating a path right through to the Vega, the army of 
the Infantes Don Pedro and Don Juan, regents for the 
young Alfonso XI, finally reached the city walls. A 
short siege gave way to the so-called Battle of the 
Vega, in which, largely thanks to the Marinid 
‘Uthman, Castile suffered a crushing defeat and both 
Infantes perished (26 June 1319). Now leaderless, 
Castile agreed to an eight-year peace, signed 18 June 
1320. 

With Nasr no longer any possible threat (he died in 
722/1322) and the Castilian court in disarray and 
dissension, Isma‘il set about consolidating his position 
on the frontiers. In 724/1324 he recovered Baza, and, 
in 725/1325, Orce, Huescar, Galera and Martos, but 
then on 27 Radjab 725/6 July 1325, following a quar- 
rel with his cousin, Muhammad b. Isma‘il, governor 
of Algeciras, he was assassinated. 

6. Muhammad IV, the eldest of Isma‘il’s four 
sons, acceded as a minor under the tutelage of his 
father’s powerful vizier, Ibn al-Mahrak, who was 


soon in bitter conflict with ‘Uthman b. Abi ’I-‘U]a. 
Their divisive rivalry ended only with the vizier’s 
assassination on the king’s orders in Ramadan 
729/June 1329. 

In 1327 Alfonso XI, now of age, had begun an 
offensive so encouraging for Castile that Muhammad 
IV had applied, successfully, for Marinid rein- 
forcements. Now fearful of a growth of Maghribr 
forces in Spain, Castile and Aragon had together with 
Navarre, Bohemia, England and France planned a 
huge crusade against Granada. Blighted by Christian 
disunity, the crusading force had, in spring 1329, left 
Castile and Aragon to start their own campaign. With 
no stomach for the fight, Aragon contributed little to 
it and indeed had to go on the defensive. Fighting 
alone, Castile won several northern strongholds as 
well as Teba, west of Antequera (August 1330). Yet 
again Marinid aid was sought and gained. Gibraltar 
was then recovered from Castile. Thereupon Alfonso 
XI immediately signed a truce (August 1333), as 
Aragon had done a month before. On his way home 
from Gibraltar Muhammad was assassinated on 25 
August 1333 by Aba Thabit and Ibrahim, sons of 
‘Uthman b. Abi ’1-‘U]4, either because of too friendly 
a relationship with the Marinid sultan in Fez or too 
cordial a trucial meeting with Alfonso. 

7. Yusuf I, the younger of two brothers of 
Muhammad IV, was proclaimed king by the loyalist 
Ridwan, a future Nasrid minister of consequence. His 
first official act was to expel, along with all other Bani 
Abi ’1-SUla, Aba Thabit, who, on SUthm4n’s death, 
had succeeded him as commander of the Maghribi 
volunteers (shaykh al-ghuzat), and to replace him with 
a senior Marinid, Yahya b. ‘Umar b. Rahhu. 

Early in YUsuf’s reign truces made with Castile 
gave way to a tripartite peace treaty between Castile, 
Granada and Fez (1334), and in 1336 Pedro IV of 
Aragon agreed to extend the term of Alfonso [V’s 
peace with Granada. Neither Alfonso XI of Castile, 
anxious eventually to close Andalusia’s doors on the 
Marinids, nor Abu ’l-Hasan of Fez, eager to keep 
them open for Marinid expansion, had long-term 
peaceful intentions. Each was developing his fleet, the 
one with Catalan aid, the other with help from the 
Hafsids {qg.v.]. Finally, in April 1340 the Muslim 
ships, in a pre-emptive strike, wrecked the Castilian 
fleet in the bay of Algeciras. Heady with success, Abu 
*]-Hasan, accompanied by all his entourage, led a 
massive army into a siege of Tarifa. The subsequent 
battle of the Salado (7 Djumada I 741/30 October 
1340) was a Muslim disaster: Alfonso, supported by 
his brother-in-law, Alfonso IV, the king of Portugal, 
and using the heavily armoured cavalry charge that 
Muslim light horse would, in more open terrain, have 
easily outmanceuvred, smashed through to victory. 
Fearing repercussions at home, Abu ’I-Hasan beat a 
hasty retreat to Morocco via Algeciras, and Yasuf fled 
to Granada. Whereas the Salado rout curbed Marinid 
enthusiasm for expansion into Spain, it spurred 
Alfonso into frontier action which gained for him 
Alcala de Benzaide (now Alcala la Real), Priego and 
Benameji. Then, in August 1342 his siege of 
Algeciras, his major goal, began. Forces from all over 
Europe, even England, rallied behind him in what 
was one of the very earliest major operations 
(predating Crécy, 1346) in which effective use was 
made of cannon—not by the Castilians, as often 
thought, but by the Muslims. As the siege dragged on 
Alfonso faced problems, notably from the withdrawal 
of foreign contingents and the attitudes of the Genoese 
on whose ships he depended. But sheer determination 
sustained him until he could win peace on his own 
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terms. When at last Granadan troops, plunging into 
action from nearby Gibraltar, failed to raise the siege, 
Yusuf exchanged Algeciras for a 10-year truce (12 
Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 744/27 March 1344), favourable terms 
for the evacuation of its Marinid garrison and 
inhabitants, and tribute to Castile. In 1349 Alfonso 
broke the truce with an attempt to take Gibraltar, but, 
like many of his troops, he died of the Black Death 
(March 1350). His son, Pedro I, gladly reached an 
accord with Yusuf, whose subsequent good relations 
with Castile and a readiness to harbour Marinid rebel 
princes gradually soured Granada’s friendship with 
Fez. But Yusuf’s days were numbered: on 1 Shawwal 
755/19 October 1354 a lunatic stabbed him to death 
in the Great Mosque in Granada. An able ruler and 
diplomat, trusted by his subjects, Yusuf had achieved 
far more than his setbacks would suggest. Through his 
refusal to put his kingdom’s heartlands at risk he had 
preserved them intact, and under his wing Granada 
had moved well along the road leading to literary and 
architectural brilliance. 

8. (1). Muhammad V, Yusuf’s eldest son, began 
his rule at sixteen under the benign tutelage of his 
father’s wise and able hadjtb [g.v.], Ridwan, in whose 
service was the gifted young Ibn al-Khatib [g..]. 
Granada’s main objective was a general peace, and 
Muhammad, agreeing to pay tribute to Pedro I, soon 
established good relations with Castile. With Aragon 
he met with no such rapid success: Pedro IV’s initial 
preference was for warfare on his frontiers. By 1357, 
however, Granada’s diplomatic persistence had led to 
better relations and the signing of an accord. With 
Fez, ruled by the Marinid Abu ‘Inan, Granada was 
also keen to improve relations, and to this end a mis- 
sion, led by Ibn al-Khatib, was sent to the sultan 
(755/1354). Little of substance came of the mission, 
but in 760/1359 on the accession of the latter’s 
brother, Aba Salim, who, as Marinid pretender, had 
found asylum in Granada, a Nasrid-Marinid alliance 
soon followed. By 1385 the accord with Aragon was at 
an end: Castile and Aragon were at war, and 
Muhammad V’s special ties with Castile left him little 
option but to side with Pedro I, much to the chagrin 
of Pedro IV, whose enemy he now became. In 1359 
the Castilian fleet, earlier augmented by three 
Granadan galleys, was granted port facilities at 
Malaga, and Muhammad was just about to move 
against Aragon on land when he was ousted in a 
palace revolution (Ramadan 760/August 1359) by his 
half-brother, Isma‘il, son of Yusuf I’s widow 
Maryam, an ambitious éminence grise. Aided by her 
son-in-law Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad (to the Chris- 
tians ¢/ Bermejo), Isma‘il’s cousin and brother-in-law, 
Maryam had the palace stormed by an assault force. 
Ridwan was killed, but Muhammad V, outside the 
Alhambra at the time, escaped to Guadix and thence 
to Fez (November 1359) to the safety of Abi Salim’s 
court. 

9. Isma‘il II, a weak, unprepossessing man, 
reigned only a few months. Ibn al-Khatib’s dislike of 
him can have done him no good, but worse came from 
elsewhere. El Bermejo held the reigns of power, and it 
was he who had Isma‘il, along with his brother Kays 
and most of their circle, assassinated (8 Sha‘ban 
761/24 June 1360). 

10. Muhammad VI, e Bermejo, a man coarse in 
manners and dress, was no more popular at court 
than Isma‘il had been. Formally aligning himself with 
Aragon, he discarded tribute to Castile. Accordingly, 
Pedro I, after defeating the Aragonese at Najera 
(1360) and later concluding with them the Treaty of 
Terrer (May 1361), turned his attention to Muham- 


mad V, whom he had helped to return from Fez and 
to set up a government in Marinid Ronda (763/1361). 
In alliance the two took the offensive, though with lit- 
tle initial success. A Castilian incursion into the Vega 
with Muhammad V in full view failed to gain him 
Granada. Then, at Guadix in Rabi‘ I 763/January 
1362 a Castilian defeat reaped Muhammad VI a rich 
harvest of prisoners. But then the tide turned. One 
fortress after another fell to the alliance, notably Izna- 
jar, and Muhammad V, after gaining Malaga, soon 
had Loja, Antequera, Vélez and Alhama in his hands. 
Muhammad VI fled Granada in panic and in 
Djumada 763/March 1362 foolishly threw himself on 
the mercy of Pedro I of Castile, who had him done to 
death at Tablada, not far from Seville, on 2 Radjab 
763/25 April 1362. 

8. (2). Muhammad V began his seond reign on 20 
Djumada II 763/16 March 1362. He was to rule 
uninterruptedly for almost thirty years, during which 
time deft avoidance of war, wherever possible and 
expedient, gave Granada the longest stretch of peace 
in its history. Initial prospects for peace were not 
bright. In Castile Pedro I was at war with rebels led 
by his half-brother, Enrique of Trastamara, sup- 
ported by Pedro IV of Aragon. Loyal to Castile, 
Muhammad V sent in cavalry which duly participated 
in the conquest of Teruel (1363). But success was 
short-lived, and Pedro had to fall back on his beloved 
Seville (1364). Then, with mercenary companies 
recruited in France and led by Bertrand du Guesclin, 
Enrique penetrated Spain via Catalonia and was pro- 
claimed Enrique II of Castile on 16 March 1366. For 
Pedro I Granadan support proved no asset: branded 
a ‘“‘Moor-lover’’ and no longer welcome even in 
Seville, he fled his country. As for Muhammad, fear 
of an imminent attack on Almeria and possible inva- 
sion of his shores by Christian navies drove him to 
seek help from North Africa. Despite a positive 
response from Fez and Tlemcen—the latter with a 
large input of money, troops and supplies—Christian 
success on land and sea and Muslim unrest in Almeria 
made it increasingly clear that peace would be in 
Granada’s best interests. Accordingly Muhammad 
switched his allegiance from Pedro I to Enrique II and 
then went on to conclude a peace treaty with Aragon 
(Radjab 768/March 1367). Later in 1367 Pedro I 
returned to Castile, aided by England’s Black Prince, 
and Muhammad, having reversed his allegiance, 
joined forces with Castile, sacking Jaén, taking Priego 
and pillaging Ubeda and Baeza. But, failing to take 
Cordova in the spring of 1368, he returned to 
Granada. By the end of March 1369 Pedro I was 
dead. Enrique II, his conqueror and assassin, was 
back, but too preoccupied internally to prevent 
Muhammad from taking, first, such strategic frontier 
positions as Cambil, Haver and Rute, and then the 
prized Algeciras (Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 770/July 1369). 
With no military response from Enrique, Muham- 
mad, already party, along with Aragon and the 
Marinid Maghrib, to a tripartite truce, decided to 
make peace with him. On 31 May 1370 an eight-year 
truce was agreed and, in 1375, renewed. From 1370 
onwards the diplomatically astute Muhammad 
negotiated a series of treaties and agreements of vari- 
ous kinds which gained for Granada a lengthy peace 
with its Christian neighbours that was only seriously 
threatened on the death of Enrique II (1379) when 
hostilities broke out between Granada and Castile. 
These were short-lived: Enrique’s son and successor, 
Juan I of Castile, at war with England and Portugal, 
opted for peace with a truce that he renewed in 1390. 

Among the various facets of Muhammad V’s 
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policy for Granada two are specially noteworthy: first, 
his dismantling of Algeciras’s massive defences; 
second, his introduction, in 1372, of direct Nasrid 
command of the Maghribi ghuzdt, until then always 
commanded by a royal Marinid. Both measures were 
aimed at assertion of his independence of Fez—over 
which in fact he was soon to gain something of a 
political upper hand—but the first may also be seen as 
a move, in Granada’s best interests, to make the 
Straits a less attractive international battleground (see 
Harvey, 216-17). It remained only to recover 
Gibraltar from the Marinids, and this goal was 
achieved in 1374. Among those necessarily prominent 
on the Nasrid-Marinid stage was the renowned Ibn al- 
Khatib {g.v.], Muhammad’s chief minister, who, 
being pro-Marinid, gradually came to fear for his 
safety and fled his country in 773/1371-2, eventually 
finding asylum in Fas. There, through the machina- 
tions of his successor and former protégé, Ibn Zamrak 
[q.2.], he was tried for heresy by a Granadan tribunal 
and later murdered in prison (776/1375). 

When Muhammad V died on 10 Safar 793/16 
January 1391, he was at the height of his power. For 
Granada he had achieved relative stability, which had 
enabled it to prosper. Under him art and literature 
flourished, and it is to him that we owe much of what 
we admire in the Alhambra today. 

11. Yusuf II, Muhammad V’s eldest son, was at 
first dominated by his father’s freedman-minister 
Khalid, who had the ruler’s brothers SaSd, Muham- 
mad and Nasr imprisoned and executed. Ibn Zamrak 
was imprisoned in Almeria. On being told that Khalid 
was to imprison him Yusuf had him slaughtered in his 
presence. Externally the Christian kingdoms were no 
threat, but Yusuf, who died on 16 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 794/3 
October 1392, had opened the door to internal 
instability. 

12. Muhammad VII, Yusuf II’s younger son, 
owed his throne to a palace plot to which he was a 
party, the elder son, Yusuf, being consigned to prison 
in Salobrefia. Ibn Zamrak, whom Ydasuf II had 
restored to office, was soon dismissed and, in the sum- 
mer of 1393, dispatched. For events in the reign of 
Muhammad VII and _ his successors, Muslim 
testimony, without the detailed and often controlling 
witness of Ibn al-Khatib and Ibn Khaldin [q.v.], is 
relatively sparse, and the best has to be made of the 
evidence of sources that are largely Christian, shed- 
ding little or no light on Muslim motives for 
Granadan actions. 

The need to avoid war, felt by Muhammad V, was 
certainly not felt by his grandson. Thinking to profit 
from strife at the court of Enrique III of Castile (1390- 
1406), he began his reign with a not wholly successful 
raid on Caravaca in the region of Lorca (1392), 
thereby opening an era of frontier warfare. Though 
mainly aimed at seizing cattle and harvests, raids 
from both sides, inspiring with their heroics the 
famous courtly Castilian border ballads (romances 
fronterizos), became the order of the day. In April 1394 
a populist crusade against Granada, led by one Mar- 
tin YAfiez de la Barbuda, ended in disaster with conse- 
quences that could have been grave had Enrique not 
had other problems and Muhammad not agreed to 
keep the peace. But Muhammad’s word could not be 
his bond; many of his frontiersmen acted on impulse, 
and the raids went on. By 1404 a stronger Enrique 
was eager to move against Granada in concert with 
Aragon, which did not, however, share his 
enthusiasm. In 1405 Muhammad made the first 
move, which, though a débacle on the eastern front, 
won him, much to Castile’s dismay, Ayamonte, near 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, VII 


Ronda in the west. Only after long negotiations, 
which Castile saw as a device to enable Granada to 
prepare for further action, was a truce agreed. The 
action, when it came, was aimed at Quesada and 
Jaén. The Castilian massacre that followed at the bat- 
tle of Collejares (October 1406) stung Enrique into 
adopting a policy designed to gain popular support 
and sound financial backing for a campaign against 
Granada. That policy did not end, as it might once 
have done, with his death in December 1406: it was 
taken up by his brother Fernando and his widow 
Katherine of Lancaster, regents for the infant Juan II. 
Voted money by the Cortes, the regents moved swiftly 
into action late in 1407. There was to be no quick and 
easy victory for either side, and a truce negotiated in 
April 1408 afforded both sides a welcome respite. In 
May Muhammad died. Already a deterioration in 
Granada’s position vis-a-vis Castile was becoming 
predictable. As Granada’s military capacity, no 
longer underpinned by an organised Maghribi com- 
ponent, faced decline, that of Castile gained ground 
with a growth of manpower after recovery from the 
ravages of the Black Death. Combined with increas- 
ing strength and advancing superiority in the use and 
deployment of artillery, the example of Fernando’s 
pertinacity and disinclination for compromise 
augured ill for Granada’s future. 

13. Yasuf III, long his younger brother’s prisoner 
in Salobrefia, sought and won from Castile a truce, 
which, when extended, ran till 1 April 1410. Only 
four days later Zahara, a stronghold won by Fernando 
in 1407, was attacked by Granada and sacked. Bent 
on revenge, Fernando decided to drive into the 
Muslim heartland to try to win for himself not a mere 
fortress but Antequera, a populous town set in a 
highly fertile agricultural region. The town came 
under heavy siege, and Muslim efforts to negotiate a 
peace came to nothing. In arguments over vassalage 
and tribute, which Granada had not paid since the 
1370s, neither side would yield. Thus a bitter struggle 
between besiegers and besieged went on, ending only 
when a means of access had been gained in a surprise 
attack by a Castilian assault force on 16 September 
1410. Yusuf decided to sue for peace, and on 10 
November a truce was finally signed. Fernando’s vic- 
tory, which earned him the honorific el de Antequera 
(‘‘he of Antequera’’), came as a severe blow to 
Granada. Others may well have followed in due 
course had not Fernando, on becoming king of 
Aragon in 1412, had new preoccupations. For the 
Nasrids the truce of 1410 opened a relatively long 
period of comparative peace between Granada and 
her neighbours that was to last till 1428. Yisuf died 
on 9 November 1417, the year after the death of his 
old enemy, Fernando, and the year before that of the 
regent Katherine of Lancaster, to whom Granada had 
been making gifts in place of tribute. 

C. The Nasrid kingdom from 810/1417 to its 
fall in 897/1492. The history of this period is such a 
tangle that only skeletal treatment of it can be attemp- 
ted here. Fortunately, not too much need be told of 
the sad story of Granada as a house divided against 
itself since a fair picture of its internal history, which 
from 1419 is clearly inseparable from that of the 
politically powerful and ruthlessly ambitious Banu ’1- 
Sarradj (best known to Europe as the ‘‘Abencer- 
rajes’’, ‘‘Abencérages’’, etc.) may be gained from the 
article IBN AL-SARRAD} [g.v.in Supplement]. In 1419 
Muhammad VIII, Yusuf III’s eight-year old son and 
successor, was ousted by the Sarradj candidate, 
Muhammad IX, who in 1427 had to flee the country 
through Granadan fury at his failure to secure the 
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extension of a truce with Castile. With the aid of the 
anti-Sarradj leader, Ridwan Bannigash (Banegas/ 
Venegas), Muhammad VIII returned, but late in 
1429 dissatisfaction with his handling of Castile led to 
Muhammad I[X’s return. The second of the latter’s 
four reigns was short: in 1431, after a show of force 
at the so-called battle of La Higueruela, Castile 
imposed on Granada, at Ridwan’s suggestion, Yisuf 
IV, a short-lived puppet with no real support. In 1432 
Muhammad IX returned for his third and longest 
reign, which was interrupted by the confused reigns of 
Muhammad X (1445 and 1446-7) and Yisuf V (1445- 
6). His fourth and last reign he chose, in an attempt 
to end internal strife, to share with Muhammad XI 
(1451-3), son of Muhammad VIII, whom he had had 
executed in 1431. Granada’s loss from the Nasrids’ 
feuds was a source of gain for Castile which it readily 
exploited if able to do so and if free from internal divi- 
sions or clashes with Aragon. Juan II of Castile (d. 
1454) was not, nor could have been, a Fernando ‘‘of 
Antequera’’, but he was a big thorn in Granada’s 
side, bent on trying, by whatever means, to keep the 
Nasrids divided; to avoid long truces if possible; to 
subject Granada to fealty and tribute and so deny it 
its cherished hope of peace with independence; to use 
whatever military capacity he had to erode the frontier 
through piecemeal conquest of Granada’s bastions 
and to demoralise townsmen and villagers within the 
kingdom through operations aimed at reducing to 
wasteland the carefully cultivated, but highly 
vulnerable, countryside that richly sustained them. 
During the 1430s Granada did win some victories, but 
the very size and increasing strength of Castile was 
beginning to tell and might well have prevailed but for 
an internal crisis in 1439 which gained for Granada a 
three-year truce. A divided Castile emboldened the 
Nasrids, and the 1440s were militarily successful years 
for them. In 1447 they recovered most of what they 
had lost to Fernando ‘‘of Antequera’’ in the east. In 
1449 they even devastated Cieza, north-west of Mur- 
cia, while in the west their raiders almost got as far as 
Seville. That same year Juan II, finding Navarre 
allied with Granada, sought a truce, which Muham- 
mad IX granted so that he could deal with Yasuf V, 
then ensconced in Malaga. By 1451 Granada was 
planning a full-scale invasion of the kingdom of Mur- 
cia. In 1450 it had actively aligned itself with the Mur- 
cian rebel Alonso Fajardo, who was later, as the 
danger of invasion loomed, to sink his differences with 
his many Christian enemies. All closed ranks and in 
1452 inflicted a heavy defeat on advancing Granadans 
at the battle of Alporchones, not far from Lorca. 
On the death of Muhammad IX, Castile was too 
preoccupied with internal crises to secure the succes- 
sion of its preferred candidate, Yusuf V, and Muham- 
mad XI might have succeeded him without more ado 
but for the Banu ’I-Sarradj and Juan II’s successor, 
Enrique IV, who together backed Yasuf III’s middle- 
aged nephew Sa‘d (1453-64). From Archidona Sa‘d 
ruled an area westward towards Ronda, while from 
the Alhambra Muhammad XI ruled Granada, 
Malaga and Almeria until too costly a truce with 
Castile lost him Granada and his throne to Sa‘d in 
1455. After capture by Sa‘d’s son, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali, 
Muhammad met his death in the Alhambra along 
with all his heirs. As ruler of Granada Sa‘d rejected 
Castile’s demands for subordinate, tributary status. 
Ensuing hostilities ran a now familiar course: raids, 
truces, battles lost and won on either side in the ebb 
and flow of a war largely governed by the state of the 
parties’ internal stability. By the end of 1462 
Granada, however, had little cause to rejoice: in July 


Sa‘d, in a sudden break with the Banu ’I-Sarradj, had 
had two of the most eminent members of the family 
murdered in the Alhambra but had not prevented 
others from fleeing to Malaga, where they declared 
allegiance to Yusuf V; in August a weak and betrayed 
Gibraltar had surrendered to the feuding Castilian 
leaders of the Medina Sidonia (Guzman) and the 
Cadiz (Ponce de Leén) factions; in September 
Archidona had fallen; by November Yusuf V had 
occupied Malaga and Sa‘d’s lands to the west and 
then Granada itself. Sa‘d’s subsequent recovery of his 
capital and the death of Ytsuf V late in 1463 availed 
him little: in August 1464 his son Abu ’]-Hasan ‘AIi, 
in concert with the Banu ’I-Sarradj, overthrew him 
and had him imprisoned. 

Abu ’l-Hasan began his reign by strengthening 
Granada’s economy and military capacity, and in 
1470 he was well able to suppress a rising by his 
brother, Muhammad, in Malaga and to extirpate its 
prime movers, the Banu ’1-Sarradj, some of whom 
escaped death only by fleeing to Castilian protectors. 
Yet, nothing that Abu ’l-Hasan did or did not do 
could do more than defer the fall of the Granadan 
kingdom, which in fact owed its survival for a little 
over twenty years longer as much to Castile’s own 
problems during the 1470s as to Granada’s tenacity 
and sporadic heroic stands. For Granada’s long-term 
future the events of 1479 boded ill: on Juan II’s death 
the crown of Aragon passed to Fernando (V), hus- 
band of Isabel of Castile, whose throne, contested 
since her accession late in 1474, then came to rest on 
more secure foundations with the Treaty of Alc4cgobas 
(4 September 1479), which ended civil war in Castile, 
ratified its peace with Portugal and brought about the 
pacification of the Extremadura. Fernando and 
Isabel, ‘‘the Catholic Monarchs’’ could now focus 
attention on Granada and the Reconquest. 

In February 1482 the taking of the supposedly 
impregnable Alhama, commanding the main route 
from Granada to Malaga and Ronda, was the first 
major step on the road to final Christian victory. Abu 
*]-Hasan’s valiant efforts to recover it between 
February and July failed, but in mid-July his rout of 
forces before Loja dashed any Castilian hopes of an 
easy passage. At this point, however, he fell prey to a 
palace plot, hatched by the leader of the Banu ’l- 
Sarradj faction and the powerful Yusuf Ibn Kumasha 
(Abencomixa), to replace him with his son Aba ‘Abd 
Allah (Boabdil, i.e. Muhammad XII). Unable to 
regain Granada, he left with his brother Muhammad 
b. Sa‘d (M. al-Zaghal) for Malaga, which he made his 
capital. The kingdom was now divided around 
Granada and Almeria in the east and Ronda and 
Malaga in the west. In March 1483 Castilian invaders 
were soundly beaten in an area east of Malaga. 
Prompted perhaps by his father’s triumph, Boabdil 
rashly struck at Lucena deep in Castile. In the ensu- 
ing retreat he lost first-class officers, and he himself 
was captured. He thus enabled Abu ’l-Hasan to 
return to Granada. There, for some, the latter ruled 
as lawful king, for others not, and, when physically 
incapacitated by a stroke early in 1485, he was 
replaced by Muhammad al-Zaghal and taken to 
Almujiecar, where he died. Al-Zaghal could be des- 
cribed as Muhammad XIII, for he had made himself 
king in succession to his brother (Nubdha (see Brbl.), 
13: tstawla ‘ala *l-mulk ba‘dahu), and in October 1483 
most of the Granadan fukaha? had, by fatwa, denied 
Boabdil’s right to the throne. Moreover, in 1486 
Boabdil himself did acknowledge him, however 
insincerely or temporarily, as king. Be that as it may, 
for their own reasons, Boabdil was the Catholic 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE Nasrips 
(Dates in parentheses are those of reigns) 
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Monarchs’ king, and he it was who formally sur- 
rendered Granada to them on 2 January 1492. By that 
time the kingdom of Granada had become but a 
shadow of its former self. One town after another, 
large and small had fallen, sometimes not so easily, 
into Christian hands, e.g. Coin, Cartama, Ronda, 
Marbella (1485): Loja, Salar, Illora, Moclin, 
Colomera, Montefrio (1486); Vélez-Malaga, 
Malaga—hard won (1487); Vera (1488); Baza, Pur- 
chena, Almeria, Almufiecar, Salobrefia, Guadix 
(1489). After surrendering Almeria and Guadix in 
return for a tiny semi-autonomous principality in the 
Alpujarras, al-Zaghal had sold all his lands in 1490 
and sailed for Oran in the Maghrib. Under the 
Capitulations of Granada, Boabdil had rights as a 
Mudéjar [¢.v.], and, having left his old capital for his 
country estates, stayed on a while before leaving for 
the Maghrib. In 949/1533-4 he died and was buried 
in Fez, where in 1027/1617-18 his descendants were to 
be found living in penury. 

The last decade of Nasrid rule is so involved and in 
some respects enigmatic that it is not covered here in 
any detail. The main causes of its extinction, how- 
ever, may be adumbrated. To begin with, the 


Catholic Monarchs’ ability to tackle the problem of 
internal dissension and to find judicious ways of 
uniting most of their subjects in pursuit of a common 
cause was not matched by the Nasrids, who failed 
abjectly to resolve family quarrels and to shed fac- 
tional strife. Even outside palace circles, a wholly 
united front could not be guaranteed since the 
interests of, for instance, merchants, traders, 
cultivators and the influential fukaha? did not always 
coincide. But most damaging of all was the split 
between Boabdil and al-Zaghal, which in 1486 made 
Granada itself the scene of bloody, bitter fighting. Of 
the two, Boabdil was the more valuable to Castile, for, 
though a vacillator, he was a more ready collaborator. 
Al-Zaghal was by far the better soldier, the more suc- 
cessful leader and the staunch defender of Islam’s 
interests until—perhaps despairing of Boabdil—he 
gave up and left the latter to his own devices. 
Politically and otherwise, Castile exploited all percep- 
tible divisions within the Nasrid camp. Militarily, it 
moved gradually into a position of superiority through 
its ability to keep an army in the field and to deploy 
its artillery with increasing efficiency. It also ensured, 
as far as possible, that its forces continued the war of 
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attrition aimed at undermining the economy and 
morale of the enemy by systematic devastation of extra 
muros cultivated land. Heroism, of which the last years 
of Nasrid rule witnessed some striking examples was 
no substitute for military reinforcements of the kind 
that the Maghrib had so effectively supplied in time 
past, but could no longer supply because of its own 
decadence and weakness. When, in response to an 
appeal for aid in 1487, Mamluk Egypt—no naval 
match for Christian Spain—had nothing more to offer 
than diplomatic intervention and goodwill, it was only 
a matter of time before the Nasrid kingdom fell. 
Bibliography: The indispensable standard work, 
covering not only political history, but also institu- 
tions and social, economic, cultural and other 
aspects of life under the Nasrids is R. Arié, 

L’Espagne musulmane au temps des Nasrides (1232- 

1492). Réimpression suivie d’une postface et d’une mise a 

jour par l’auteur, Paris 1990, which adds 49 pp. to the 

1973 impression (see my review, JSS, xx [1975], 

278-81), containing a complementary bibliography, 

addenda and errata; L.P. Harvey, Islamic Spain 

1250-1500, Chicago and London, 1990, dealing 

with Mudéjar [g. v.] as well as Nasrid history, offers 

some new insights into the latter (though in the mat- 
ter of dates it should be used with caution). Between 
them the very full bibliographies of Arié and 

Harvey offer comprehensive coverage of the essen- 

tial primary and secondary sources, etc. From the 

end of the 8th/14th century the only Arabic account 
we have to control the Castilian chronicles’ version 
of Nasrid history is K. Nubdhat al-‘asr, etc. (anon.) 

ed. Bustani, Fragmento de la época, etc. (tr. C. 

Quirés) (see Arié, 14; Harvey, 355), covering the 

period 882-97/1477-92 (and, laconically, to the end 

of the century). The entry in EP’, Supplement, 

398 f., cited as relevant to the Banu’|-Sarradj, calls 

for two comments: (1) In Estudios onomédstico- 

biograficos de al-Andalus, ii, Madrid 1989, 173-5, A. 

Labarta cogently argues that the ‘‘Zegries’’ (399b) 

derive their name not from thaghri, as long thought, 

but from the name ‘‘Zakri’’; (2) it was Muhammad 

XI, not Muhammad IX, who was murdered as des- 

cribed (tb:d., last para.). J.D. LatHamM) 

2. Art and architecture. 

Nasrid architecture may be considered under four 
periods, reaching its apogee in the 14th century: (1) a 
first period, under Muhammad I-III and Nasr (1232- 
1314) inherited and adapted Almohad artistic forms; 
(2) under Isma‘il, Muhammad IV and Yisuf (1314- 
54) classically monumental architecture was created; 
(3) under Muhammad V and the intrusive rulers of 
his reign (1354-91) decoration reached its optimum 
richness in complex architecture with ingenious 
ground plans, elevations and perspectives; and (4) 
under Muhammad VII and Yusuf III (1392-1417) 
there was only a brief flowering of decoration. 
Thereafter, internal dynastic quarrels caused a 
decline. 

Military architecture. This inherited Almohad features 
in its enclosures, kasabas, hisns and kalahurvas or towers 
with luxurious residences. Work began in 1238 when 
Muhammad I ‘‘went up to the place called al- 
Hamra’, inspected it, marked out the foundations and 
left someone to direct the work’’ (for a detailed con- 
sideration of the Alhambra, see GHARNATA. 
Monuments. B). Characteristics of this military 
architecture are: (1) a progressive accumulation of 
walls and towers in defended precincts; (2) monumen- 
tal towers with vaulted chambers on various levels, 
with the largest tower in an angle of the fortress 
(Alhambra: Vela Tower; Granada: Hisn al- 


Tawwabin; Gibraltar: al-kalahurra; Malaga and Ante- 
quera kasabas: Homage tower). The gates have 
straight or bent interior passages, leaving the attacker 
exposed (cf. Vitruvius, De architectura, I, v, 2); the 
internal bend (d4ashira) is single in the first period but 
simple, double or triple in the second one. Precincts 
of the second and third periods have external (bar- 
rantyya) towers, linked to the walls by an arch (Ante- 
quera; Malaga; Gibralfaro), and a lower defensive 
wall (called in al-Andalus sulikiyya) encircles some 
walls (Granada: Bab Ilbira; Malaga; Gibralfaro). See 
also H1sn. I. The Muslim West. 

Of kalahurras (so-called by Ibn Battiita and in the 
poetry of Ibn al-Djayyab and Ibn Zamrak), the largest 
in al-Andalus was built at Gibraltar (between 1333 
and 1349) by the Marinid sultan Abu ’Il-Hasan, 
according to Ibn Battita. This impressed Yusuf I, 
who erected his own al-kalahurra al-djadida in the 
Alhambra. Kasabas might have an inner precinct 
enveloped by an outer one (Malaga) or connected to 
an outer one by towers (Granada), or a main precinct 
reached by crossing others that do not envelop it 
(Almeria; Gibraltar). The Malaga one adapted the 
11th century fortress and has a complex entrance 
between walls, towers and gates, leading into the first 
outer precinct. Within the kasabas of Malaga and 
Almeria were military quarters with hammams, wells 
and prisons/silos; important kasabas had palaces for 
the sovereign (Almeria, Malaga, Guadix). Towers 
(ali‘a) on hills and vantage points reported the move- 
ments of enemy troops by land or sea. 

Religious architecture. Remains of this are few. First 
period ones show Almohad features: concrete and 
brick walls, arcades on brick pillars, and pointed 
horseshoe arches. Of the Alhambra mosques of 
Muhammad III and Isma‘il I, only the ground plans 
remain. ‘The three Alhambra oratories of the second 
and third periods have rectangular ground plans. 
Yusuf I inaugurated the madrasa of Granada, whose 
portico entrance was similar to the funduk al-djadida 
(see below), with a courtyard of Marinid type and 
with a highly-restored oratory having a square plan 
ascending to an octagonal lantern. The only surviving 
rabija (the hermitage of St. Sebastian) by the river 
Genil, has a square plan, a vault of crossed arches 
leaving the centre free and a covering roof. 

Civic architecture. Muhammad II built the arsenal of 
Malaga, which Muhammad V enlarged. The only 
remaining Nasrid funduk, al-Djadida, is Yusuf I’s 
Corral del Carbén, with a square plan, central court- 
yard and three storeys with galleries on pillars leading 
to the guest rooms; its projecting ivan entrance shows 
clear oriental Islamic influence. The Granada maristan 
or hospital was built by Muhammad V in 1365-7 after 
successful military campaigns and partially survives 
on its southern and eastern sides; it was structurally 
similar to the funduk and had a central pool with two 
large seated lions as water-spouts (now re-sited in the 
Alhambra). Nasrid houses varied with social class. 
The excavated military and artisan quarters of the 
Alhambra and the Malaga kasaba show small, 
irregular houses with bent entrances, neighbouring 
latrines and stables, and a courtyard giving on to the 
rooms. More luxurious houses had two storeys, as in 
the Casa de los Girones (Granada), with its richly 
painted stucco decoration. The numerous Nasrid ham- 
mams have lost their access and bayt al-maslakh and it 
is mainly the steam rooms and furnaces which survive 
(Granada; Baza; Ronda; Gibraltar; Alhama). 

Palace architecture. This mainly survives in the 
Alhambra and Granada, such as Muhammad III’s 
Partal palace, Yusuf I’s kalahurra djadida (Cautiva) in 
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the Alhambra and his reconstruction of the Comares 
palace in 1350, completed by Muhammad V,; the la- 
tter ruler’s Riyad or Lions palace; etc. On these, see 
GHARNATA. Monuments. B. 

Gardens. The Generalife, the ruler’s country 
pleasure palace, with lands, cattle and orchards, 
preserves the only Nasrid gardens, containing inter 
alia the interior sunny patio of the Acequia and the 
shaded garden of the Water Stairs, offering shade at 
differing levels. 

Decoration and aesthetics. The diwan al-insha? or 
chancery also directed architecture and decoration, 
and four of its poet-viziers who have left beautiful 
epigraphed poems and Kur?4nic texts on the palace 
walls are known to us: Ibn al-Djayyab, Ibn al-Khatib 
(g.v.], Ibn Zamrak {g.v.] and Ibn Furkan (whose 
epigraphed texts are lost). Nasrid Kufic writing 
evolved its own geometric compositions, often com- 
bined with floral-geometric designs. Coloured 
ceramic tiling was used for large geometric composi- 
tions, and colouring was an essential element in 
Nasrid decoration and architecture, often employing 
red, blue and green with a white, silver or gold 
foreground. 

Bibliography: M. Gémez-Moreno, Guia de 

Granada?, Granada 1982; L. Torres Balbds, Obra 

dispersa, 7 vols. Madrid 1981-3, general index in 

vol. vii, 283-9; E. Garcia Gémez, Foco de antiqua luz 
sobre la Alhambra, Madrid 1988; A. Ferndndez- 

Puertas, La escritura cufica en los palacios de Comares y 

Leones, Granada 1974, Madrid 1981; idem, La 

fachada del palacio de Comares/ The facade of the Palace of 

Comares, Granada 1980; D. Cabanelas Rodriguez, 

La madraza drabe de Granada y su suerte en époco cristiana, 

in Cuadernos de la Alhambra, xxiv (1988), 29-53; idem 

and A. Fernandez-Puertas, arts. in CA, x-xi (1974- 

5), xiv (1978), xv-xvi (1979-81), xix-xx (1983-4); O. 

Grabar, The Alhambra, London 1978; M.J. Rubiera 

Mata, Ibn al Yayyab, el otro poeta de la Alhambra, 

Granada 1982; idem, Los poemas epigraficos de Ibn al- 

Yayyab en la Alhambra, in al-And., xxxv (1970), 453- 

73; idem, De nuevo sobre los poemas epigraficos de la 

Alhambra, in ibid., xli (1976), 207-11; idem, Jbn 

Zamrak, su bidgrafo Ibn al-Ahmar y los poemas epigraficos 

de la Alhambra, in ibid., xlii (1977). 

(A. FERNANDEZ-PUERTAS) 

NASS (a.), areligio-legal term. The meaning of 
the root appears to be ‘‘to raise’’, especially ‘‘to 
elevate a thing so that it is visible to all’’. The word 
does not occur with this sense in either Kur?4n or 
Hadith, but it may be etymologically connected with 
nasaba. In the technical vocabulary of usul al-ftkh, the 
term refers to a text whose presence in either Kur’an 
or Hadith must be demonstrated to justify an alleged 
ruling. In his Resala, al-Shafi‘l uses it to refer to rul- 
ings textually referred to in either Kur’an or Sunna, 
(81, 83, 88, 138, 149, 158-9, 166, 173), although he 
appears also on occasion to use the term of an explicit 
Kur’an statement (91, 106) to contrast it with djumla, 
i.e. a general Kur’dn statement made more specific 
only by a Aadith which supplies a more precise defini- 
tion. Similarly, the usage referred to in the Lisan al- 
‘Arab, ‘“‘the nass of the Kur’an or of the Sunna,”’ 
means the ruling which the zahir [g.v.], or the words 
actually present in the text of the Kur?an or the Sunna 
actually indicate, i.e. without resort to further inter- 
pretation. Possibly connected with the basic meaning 
is the other usage, the nays, or ‘‘raising’’ (raf*) of a 
hadith, that is, its attribution to its originator, not 
necessarily the Prophet. To be noted also is the labell- 
ing of the Shi‘i principle that the Prophet had 
designated ‘Ali to be his successor as nass wa-ta‘yin. 


Other meanings of the term are supplied by Lane, 
Dozy and the Arabic dictionaries. 

Bibliography: Shafi,  al-Risala, — Cairo 
1357/1938; Tahanawi, Dictionary of the technical terms, 
ed. A. Sprenger, Calcutta 1862, 1405 ff. 

. (A.J. WeEnsincK-[J. Burton] ) 

AL-NASSADJ (a.) ‘‘weaver, textile worker’’, 
synonymous with Ad@%k, and including sedentary 
weavers of the towns and villages and also those of the 
pastoralists and Bedouins. These were usually 
freemen, but sometimes slaves. Nassadj was a less 
derogatory term than ak but on the whole the status 
of the weaver was low in Islamic society, an attitude 
crystallised in a saying attributed to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 
“Walking with a weaver (nassdd]) on the road 
increases a man’s livelihood; talking to him is 
inauspicious, and visiting his workshop stupefies a 
person’’ (al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Muhadarat al-udaba?, 
Beirut 1961, ii, 459-60). This low status was 
associated with a relatively meagre income and was 
affirmed by kafa’a ‘‘equivalence in status’’ [g.v.], 
denying the weaver the right to marry outside his own 
social level. Hence social mobility was low within this 
trade, a fact observable till the mid-20th century in a 
traditionally-organised centre of production like Fas 
in Morocco (see H.M. Miner. Traditional mobility 
among the weavers of Fez, in Trans. of the Amer. 
Philosophical Soc., cxvii/1 [1973], 17-36). 

We find al-Nassddj often used as a nisba [q.v.]. Al- 
Sam‘4ni (Ansab, facs. fol. 559a-b, ed. Haydarabdad, 
xili, 81-4) cites several traditionists and Sifis with this 
affiliation, including Aba Hamza Mudjamma‘ al- 
Taymi of Kifa, Abi Muhammad of Basra, a mawla 
of Bilal b. Abi Burda b. Abit Misa al-Ash‘ari (d. ca. 
120/738), Abu ’l-Hasan Khayr b. ‘Abd Allah, known 
as Khayr al-Nassadj (d. 322/934), famed Sufi with a 
halka in Baghdad, etc. It is, indeed, not improbable 
that there was a connection between their status as 
craftsmen and Sifism. 

The weaver’s product was usually exempt from tax- 
ation (daraib, mukiis). When the Buyid amirs of 
Baghdad imposed taxes on silken cloth (harir [q.v.], 
ibrism) and on fine cotton cloth of the ‘attabi variety, 
artisan riots against them led to their abolition in 
390/999. In the 6th/12th century the Saldjiks imposed 
some mukus on textiles. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): 1. Sources. Bukhari, ed. Krehi, ii, 14- 
15 (bab al-nassadj), al-Rabi* b. Habib, Djami‘ al- 
Sahih, Jerusalem 1961, 40; Sulami, Tabakai al- 
Suftyya, ed. Pedersen, Leiden 1960, 324-7; Ibn al- 
Athir, Lubab, iii, 307; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 
127, x, 120; Lévi-Provengal (ed.), Thalath rasa>il 
andalusiyya.../ Trois traités hispaniques de Hisba, Cairo 
1955, 104-5, 124-5; Ibn Tiliin, Daw? al-siradj fr ma 
kila fi ’l-nassadj, ms. Chester Beatty 3317, fols. 
127-9. 

2. Studies. Wensinck, Concordances, vi, 427; 
R.B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles, Beirut 1972; M.A.J. 
Beg, Socal mobility in Islamic civilization, Kuala Lum- 
pur 1981, 51-73. (M.A.J. Bec) 
NASSADS, the common European form of the 

name given to the light wooden warships built in 
Nassau or Hohenau (Lower Austria), the 
“‘Nassauer’’ or ‘‘Hohenauer’’, Magyar naszdd, pl. 
naszddok, Slav. nasad, which were used on the Danube. 
They were usually manned by Serbian seamen who 
were called marialos [q.v.] (from the Magyar martoléc, 
martaléz, lit. ‘“‘robber’’). According to a Florentine ac- 
count, this Danube flotilla in 1475 consisted of 330 
ships manned by 10,000 ‘‘nassadists’’ armed with 
lances, shields, crossbow or bow and arrow, more 
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rarely with muskets. The larger ships had also can- 
non. About 1522 the commander of the Danube fleet 
was Radié Bozi¢, who reorganised it at Peterwardein 
(cf. Jiretéek, Geschichte der Serben, ii/1, 258). Through 
want of money, the Serbian seamen then deserted to 
the Turks (z6id., 262), who after the fall of Belgrade 
seized the Danube fleet and developed it into a power- 
ful arm. About 1530 the Danube fleet consisted of 800 
nassads and was commanded by the voivode Kasim 
(cf. J. von Hammer, GOR, iii, 85). 

Bibliography: E. Szentklaray, A dunat hajéhadak 
lérténete, Ungar. Akademie, Budapest 1886; G. 
Vitkovié, Vergangenheit, Einrichtungen und Denkmaler 
der ungarischen kéniglichen Sajkas (= Proslost, ustanova 
i spomen ugarskth kraljevskth Sajkasa), in Glasntk, \xvii, 
Belgrade 1887; Hans Dernschwam’s Tagebuch einer 
Reise nach Konstantinopel und Kleinasten (1553-55), ed. 
F. Babinger, Munich and Leipzig 1923, 4; K.J. 
Jire€ek, Geschichte der Serben, ii/1, 242 and passim. 

(F. BABINGER) 

NASSER [see ‘app AL-NAsiR, in Suppl.]. 

NASTA‘LIK [see KHaTT]. 

NASTURIYYUN, Nasatira (a.), sing. Nastari, 
the Nestorian Christians. The term derives from 
Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, whose 
Christological doctrine was condemned by the council 
of Ephesus in 431. But the reasons for the separation 
of East Syrian Christianity (‘‘Nestorianism’’) from 
the Byzantine Church and the West Syrian patriar- 
chate of Antioch were political (the conflict between 
the Roman and the Persian empires) rather than doc- 
trinal. The term ‘‘Nestorians’’ is also usually rejected 
(especially in modern times) by the East Syrians 
themselves. In this article the traditional designation 
will be used for the sake of convenience. 

Already a council in Seleucia-Ctesiphon [see at- 
MabA’IN] in 410 defined the organisation of the 
independent East Syrian Church in six metropolitan 
provinces, under the supremacy of the catholicos 
residing in the capital of the Sasanid empire: 1. 
Babylon = Béth Armayé (centre: Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, with the bishop of Kashkar as acting 
catholicos in times of vacancy); 2. Susiana = Béth 
Hizayé (centre: Béth Laphat = Gondéshapar [¢.v. ]); 
3. Northern Mesopotamia = Béth ‘Arbhayé (centre: 
Nisibis); 4. Mesene = Mayshan (centre: Perath de- 
Mayshan = Basra {[g.v.]); 5. Adiabene = 
Hedhayyabh (centre: Arbil); 6. Garmaea = Beth 
Garmay (centre: Karkha de-Béth Selékh = Kirkuk 
{g.v.]). The number of metropolitan provinces was 
subsequently increased: 7. Persis (Sth cent.) and 8. 
Marw (6th cent.). 

From Marw, Nestorian missionary monks followed 
the trade routes to Central Asia and China, where 
additional ecclesiastical centres were established. 
Evidence of one of the most remarkable missionary 
enterprises in history is found on a marble pillar 
erected in Shianfu in the Chinese province of Shensi 
in 781. The bilingual Chinese-Syriac inscription 
relates the arrival of the first Syriac missionary Alopen 
in 635. Three years later the Chinese emperor—- 
according to the stele—invited his subjects to embrace 
the new religion and ensured the free propagation of 
Christianity in his empire. The heyday of 
Nestorianism in China lasted two centuries. By about 
1200 Chinese Nestorianism seems to have vanished. 
From an early date there were also East Syrian com- 
munities in India—especially along the Malabar 
Coast, which was connected with Western Asia by 
maritime trade routes. 

Along the trade routes to India Nestorian traders 
and missionaries had also settled among the Arabs in 


the Persian Gulf (e.g. Katar and al-Bahrayn), and in 
South Arabia (e.g. Nadjran, San‘a? and Méarib). 
Though the early history of South Arabian 
Christianity—due to political reasons—was primarily 
influenced by Byzantine missionary activity and com- 
peting Monophysitism, the Persian conquest in 597 
brought about a Nestorian dominance. North of the 
Arabian Peninsula, the Arab population in the buffer 
state of the Lakhmid [g.v.] kingdom—with al-Hira 
[g.v.] as its capital—had belonged to the East Syrian 
(Nestorian) Church for centuries. But it was only their 
last king, al-Nu‘man III (580-602 [g.v.]), who was 
officially baptised into the Nestorian Church. 
Comparatively tolerated by the Sasanid emperors, 
the Christians were from time to time subjected to 
severe persecutions, e.g. under Shapir II (309-79), 
Yazdagird I (399-420) and Bahram V (420-38). The 
vacancy in the office of the catholicos 608-28 was the 
consequence of a persecution initiated by Khusraw II 
(591-628). Initially, therefore, the Nestorians in 
Mesopotamia seem to have welcomed the Arab con- 
querors as liberators from Sasanid persecutions. In 
addition, the new Islamic religion was in principle 
tolerant towards Christians (including Nestorians) as 
members of the People of the Book (ahi al-kitab [q.v. ]). 
Muhammad himself is supposed to have signed a 
treaty with Sayyid, king of Nadjran, and Abu ’l- 
Harith, Nestorian bishop of Nadjran. This treaty 
guaranteed the Christians a protected status [see AHL 
AL-DHIMMa] in return for the payment of the djizya 
[g-v.], from which priests and monks were to be 
exempted. It is the first of a series of similar treaties 
regulating the relations between Christians and their 
Muslim rulers. The most famous of these covenants is 
attributed to the second caliph ‘Umar (‘‘the covenant 
of “Umar’’, ‘Sakd ‘Umar). Often such treaties are 
unhistoric documents of more recent date, legitimis- 
ing certain rights or restrictions. It is clear, though, 
that the Prophet himself had a positive attitude 
towards Nestorians. In his religious views he was 
strongly influenced by the Nestorian missionaries he 


‘met in Yemen and on the trade route between Yemen 


and ‘Irak (cf. T. Andrae). One of these Nestorians 
was Kuss b. Sa‘ida [g.v.] of Nadjran whom Muham- 
mad is supposed to have heard preaching in ‘Ukaz. 

Though the relationship between the Arab-Muslim 
invaders of ‘Irak and the Nestorian inhabitants was 
mutually positive at first, conversions to Islam 
(already the catholicos Ishi‘Syab IIT [649-59] found it 
difficult to prevent the Arab tribes of the Persian Gulf 
from adopting Islam) and political pressure on the 
Nestorians weakened the Nestorian Church and 
caused internal dissension. While the Umayyads in 
Syria encouraged the appointment of Christian 
(usually Melkite) officials and therefore treated the 
Christians well, provocations caused trouble in 
Mesopotamia. The ambitious governor al-Hadjdjadj 
b. Yusuf [g.v.] (in ‘Irak 75-95/694-714) interfered in 
the internal affairs of the Nestorian Church and 
encouraged rivalry within the hierarchy. Such rivalry 
continued even later on during the ‘Abbasid period, 
and occasionally gave rise to double appointments of 
bishops by rival catholicoi. No doubt dissension 
within the Church was a contributory cause of the 
increasing number of conversions to Islam. Another 
cause was the persecutions which broke out from time 
to time. Especially under the ‘Abbasid caliphs Haran 
al-Rashid [g.v.] (170-93/786-809) and al-Mutawakkil 
[g.v.] (232-47/847-61) were the restrictions imposed 
on the Christians, according to the covenant of 
“Umar, rigidly applied. 

In between periods of persecution, and especially 
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after the establishment of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in 
132/750, relations between the catholicate and the 
caliph’s court were close. Before the end of the 8th 
century the catholicoi had moved their centre from 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon to Baghdad. Many Church 
leaders, such as the catholicos Timothy I (780-823), 
were highly thought of in the caliphal court. As a 
result, the Nestorian catholicos became the official 
representative of all the Christians within the 
‘Abbasid caliphate. During the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th 
centuries Nestorian government officials played an 
important part in the ‘Abbasid administration. The 
employment of Christian secretaries [see KATIB], 
especially in Syria, had been widespread during the 
first Islamic century, the conquerors having initially 
left the pre-Islamic systems of administration intact. 
But even after the Arabisation of these earlier 
administrative systems Christian clerks were widely 
employed not only in Syria and Egypt but also in 
“[rak—at least after the ‘Abbasid revolution. In ‘Irak 
there were Nestorian monasteries [see DayR] which 
provided the ‘Abbasid empire with competent 
officials. Some of these officials attained high positions 
and could even be appointed viziers, in which case 
they normally had to convert to Islam. The most 
famous of these ‘Iraki monasteries was Dayr Kunna 
(q.v.] with the school of Mar Mari. Here, such suc- 
cessful viziers as ‘Ali b. ‘Isa (245-334/859-946 ([q.v. ]) 
of the Banu ’I-Djarrah family began their careers. 
Here, too, future Nestorian catholicoi like Israel (960- 
2) and Ishi‘yab b. Hizkiyal (1020-5) were teachers. 
As a member of the teaching staff at Dayr Kunna the 
famous Nestorian logician Abi Bishr Matta b. Yunus 
(d. 940), one of Yahya b. SAdi’s (d. 974) teachers, 
may be mentioned too. 

One of the reasons why relations between the 
Nestorian Church and the Muslim rulers were often 
so good may be the outstanding réle which the 
Nestorians played in the field of medicine, science and 
philosophy. There were famous Nestorian schools of 
learning in Edessa, Nisibis and Seleucia-Ctesiphon. 
Many Greek philosophical and medical works by 
Aristotle [see ARISTUTALIS], and his commentators, 
and by Ptolemy [see BATLAMIYUs], Hippocrates [see 
BUKRAT], Galen [see DJALINUs], etc., were soon 
translated into Syriac. Further to the east, 
Gondéshaptr was famous especially as a medical cen- 
tre. The Nestorian Bukhtishu‘ [g.v.] family produced 
prominent physicians for generations. They provided 
the leadership at the medical schoo! at Gondéshaptr 
and served as court physicians to the caliph in 
Baghdad from 148/765. While the early translations 
from Greek into Syriac and from Syriac into Arabic 
were of a literal type, the translations produced by the 
school of Hunayn b. Ishak (d. 873)—leader of the 
academy or Bayt al-hikma [q.v.| founded in Baghdad 
by the caliph al-Ma?man—were more polished. 
Besides, translations into Arabic became more and 
more common, whether through a _ Syriac 
intermediary or directly from Greek. In this academy 
Hunayn’s son Ishak and nephew Hubaysh were also 
active, Often enough the translations were provided 
with commentaries. In a third phase of the translation 
movement, revisions of older versions were made, 
textual criticism was applied, and the interest was 
more purely philosophical than earlier. In this phase 
Nestorian scholars of the Aristotelian school in 
Baghdad such as Abi Bishr Matta b. Yunus (d. 940) 
and ‘Abd Allah b. al-Tayyib (d. 1043) took part. 

Besides their prominence as __ translators, 
philosophers, scientists and practitioners in the fields 
of medicine, pharmacy, banking, etc., the Nestorians 


during the ‘Abbasid caliphate produced an enormous 
religious and ecclesiastical literature—in Syriac as 
well as in Arabic. Though Arabic was adopted fairly 
early, the Nestorians (and the Jacobites, or West 
Syrians) never abandoned Syriac as a literary 
medium. This should be compared to the situation 
among the Copts in Egypt. Here, Arabic on a wide 
scale was introduced only in the 4th/10th century, but 
soon more or less replaced Coptic, which was 
thereafter restricted to liturgical and philological con- 
texts. Within the enormous corpus of Nestorian 
literature there are important works relevant to the 
history of Islamic-Christian dialogue and the situation 
of the Nestorian Church during the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate. The catholicos Timothy I (780-823) was not 
only a collector of canonical materials and a translator 
of Aristotle but also engaged in a theological dialogue 
with the caliph al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85) dealing with 
most of the classic points of discussion: Christology, 
the Trinity, moral and ritual differences between 
Christians, Muslims and Jews, the Prophethood of 
Muhammad, the tahrif [see aL-1nDJiL] of the Scrip- 
tures, the veneration of the Cross, etc. Though 
originally in Syriac, Timothy’s apology is better 
known in its Arabic versions. Another Nestorian 
writer from the first ‘Abbasid century, writing in 
Syriac, is Theodore bar K6ni. His Scholion or compen- 
dium of Nestorian theology includes an apologia for 
Christianity against the Muslims. The importance of 
this work lies in the fact that it provides the framework 
of the ecclesiastical philosophy and the basic outline of 
the Christian approach to Islam which was to become 
standard in future apologies. In contrast to the two 
previous authors, ‘Ammar al-Basri wrote his Kitab al- 
Burhan and his Kitab al-Masa°il wa ’l-adjwiba in Arabic, 
presumably during the caliphate of al-Mu‘tasim (218- 
27/833-42). Being himself a mutakallim, ‘Ammar in his 
Trinitarian apology refutes an Islamic conception of 
the attributes of God (s:fat Allah) which corresponds to 
the doctrine held by the Mut‘tazili scholar Abu ’I- 
Hudghayl al-SAllaf [¢.v.]. According to Ibn al-Nadim, 
Abu ’l-Hudhayl also wrote a refutation of ‘Ammar 
entitled Kitab ‘ala ‘Ammar al-nasrani ft ’‘l-radd ‘ala ’I- 
nasara. Like ‘Ammar, another Nestorian Arabic 
writer, Isra7il al-Kaskari (d. 872), defended the doc- 
trine of the Trinity in the genre of questions and 
answers. Here, too, Mu‘tazili conceptions (al-Nashi? 
al-Akbar’s [q.v.]) are refuted. Another important 
point of reference in Isra7il’s doctrine on divine Unity 
and Trinity is Ya‘kib b. Ishak al-Kindi’s [see at- 
KINDI] philosophy. Isra?1l was also engaged in a public 
debate with al-Kindi’s disciple Ahmad b. al-Tayyib 
al-Sarakhsi [g.v.]. One of the most prolific Nestorian 
writers was Elia of Nisibis, or Iliyya al-Nasibi (975- 
1046). In 417/1026 Elia had seven discussions with the 
Muslim vizier Abu ’l-Kasim al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al- 
Maghribi (d. 418/1027 [see aL-MAGHRIBI, BANU], a 
refugee from al-Hakim’s Egypt. The sessions which 
took place in Nisibis and were collected under the title 
Kitab al-Madgjalis, deal with the standard topics of the 
Christian-Muslim dialogue, but also with profane 
matters such as syntax, lexicography and calligraphy. 
In the field of ecclesiastical history during Islamic 
times, Mari b. Sulayman’s Kitab al-Madjdal (ca. 1160) 
and the revisions and additions made by ‘Amr b. 
Matta and Saliba b. Yahann in the 14th century pro- 
vide the most exhaustive information available on the 
relations between the Nestorian hierarchy and the 
Muslim government. A fair amount of historical 
criticism has to be applied in order to interpret the 
statements and the explanations of events made by 
Mari, ‘Amr and Saliba. Often enough there are traces 
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of a later generation having touched up an original 
story. The historical section in the Kitab al-Magjdal is 
only a small part of the entire work, which is a com- 
piled encyclopaedia—a Nestorian counterpart to al- 
Mu?taman b. al-‘Assal’s Madjma‘ usial al-din (13th 
cent.) in the Arabic literature of the Copts. A similar, 
but far less comprehensive, theological compendium 
was written by ‘Abdishu‘ (d. 1318), the last of the 
great Nestorian writers. 

Though the ‘Abbasid caliphate officially lasted until 
656/1258, the effective rulers 334-447/945-1055 were 
the Shi‘I Biyids {see BuwayuHips]. This fact hardly 
aggravated the situation for the Nestorians. As was 
the case in Fatimid Egypt, the Shi‘i Bayids were 
rather more tolerant than the Sunnis towards the 
Christians. When the Sunni Saldjaks in 447/1055 
replaced the Biyids as effective rulers many Nestorian 
churches and monasteries were damaged. But on the 
other hand, this was the fate of all religious minorities. 
And when the Saldjaks had finally established them- 
selves the situation for the Nestorians seemed once 
more to have improved. When the Saldjaks extended 
their power over Syria and Palestine, this in fact 
facilitated the expansion of the Nestorian Church in 
the West. Also, in the East the Nestorian Church 
appears still to have been flourishing during this 
period. About 25 metropolitan provinces (including 
those in India and Central Asia) were subordinate to 
the catholicos. 

In Central Asia, Nestorianism, from an early date 
in hard competition with Manichaeism and Buddhism 
(cf. the discoveries in the Turfan oasis), had been 
established through traders and _ missionaries. 
Nestorian Christianity was encouraged by the tolerant 
Mongol rulers, and when the Mongols conquered the 
Eastern parts of the caliphate and sacked Baghdad in 
656/1258, there were numerous Nestorian Christians 
among the advancing Mongols and Turks. In 
Baghdad the Christians and the Shi‘is were tolerated 
while the Sunnis were treated as enemies. In 680/1281 
a monk of Mongol descent was elected catholicos 
under the name Yabalaha III (1281-1317). During his 
catholicate the Nestorian Church experienced its last 
period of peace, but also a change of fate when the 
Mongol rulers adopted Sunni Islam. The Nestorians 
suddenly lost their privileged status and were once 
more subjected to persecutions. Because of the 
privileges the Christians had enjoyed during the past 
decades, the Muslims sought revenge. Under these 
circumstances it is probable that numerous native 
“[raki Nestorians also converted to Islam. Over the 
following decades the Nestorian Church lost all its 
eastern provinces. The final blow was delivered by the 
invasion of Timur Lang, whose reign of terror lasted 
from 771/1369 to 807/1405, and his hordes, in whose 
footsteps nothing but destruction, persecution and 
murder followed. 

Those Nestorians who did survive the invasion of 
Timir fled through northern ‘Irak up into the Hak- 
kart Mountains to the west of Lake Urmiya. 
Presumably to prevent disintegration, the catholicate 
(from now on called ‘‘patriarchate’’) was made 
hereditary in 1450. The office went from uncle to 
nephew (who was designated before birth). On the 
one hand, rivalry between different candidates and 
their supporters was avoided by this procedure. On 
the other hand, the opposition against this rule was 
inevitable. When, in 1551, the patriarchal see became 
vacant, part of the Church refused to acknowledge the 
nephew of the deceased, Shim‘iin VIII Denha, as the 
new patriarch. 

The Nestorians on the northern plains of “Irak pre- 


ferred a pro-Roman bishop, Yuhanna Sulaka, to 
Shim‘an VIII Denha. In 1553 Yoahanna Sulaka 
visited Rome and was consecrated by the Pope. Con- 
tacts with Rome had been made earlier in the history 
of the Nestorian Church. Already in the catholicate of 
Yabalaha III in 1287 and 1297 there had been connec- 
tions between the Nestorian catholicate and the 
Roman curia, but nothing serious had come out of it. 
Not even in the 16th century were the endeavours to 
have lasting results. It was not until the 19th century 
that an effective Chaldaean Patriarchate of Babylon 
was finally established. The present ca. 500,000 
members of this Church—of Nestorian origin, but 
now in union with Rome—are called Chaldaeans. 
Since 1989 Raphael I Bidawid has been the patriarch 
of the Church, and resides in Baghdad. 

In the mountain area of HakkAri province in 
modern Turkey, the Nestorians held on to the 
hereditary patriarchate of Shim‘tn VIII Denha and 
had no relations with Rome. In the 19th century, Pro- 
testant missionaries and amateur archaeologists 
regarded the Nestorians of the mountains as descen- 
dants of the ancient Assyrians. As a result of this, the 
Nestorians were increasingly called Assyrians—an 
epithet they themselves generally accepted. During 
the 20th century—especially in the diaspora in 
America and Europe—a national Assyrian movement 
has grown strong. This movement was greatly 
inspired by the severe persecutions which the 
Assyrians suffered during World War I, when the 
community was suspected of supporting the British, 
with whom Turkey was at war. About one-third of the 
Assyrian population died in these massacres. In ‘Irak, 
where the majority of the survivors had fled, a new 
massacre further scattered the community in 1933, 
when the British mandate ended. In the same year the 
patriarch, Mar Shim‘an XXIII, lost his ‘Iraki citizen- 
ship and took up residence in San Francisco, USA. In 
protest against the office of the patriarch being 
hereditary and the Patriarch’s adoption of the 
Gregorian calendar in 1964, members of the Church 
in ‘Irak found support from the Assyrian 
Metropolitan of India, Mar Thomas Darmo, who was 
elected patriarch in Baghdad in 1968. In 1970 he was 
succeeded by Mar Addai of Baghdad. Shortly 
thereafter the ‘Iraki government invited Mar 
Shim‘an XXIII to return to ‘Irak, and gave him legal 
recognition as head of the Assyrian community. How- 
ever, in 1973 he resigned from his office and married. 
He was assassinated in San Francisco in November 
1975. In October 1976 the bishop of Tehran was 
elected patriarch and took up residence in Morton 
Grove, Illinois, USA, as Mar Denha IV. At the same 
time he declared the end of the patriarchal dynasty. 
Although the main reason for the schism between the 
two groups—now about equally strong—was then 
removed, a full reconciliation has not yet been 
achieved. Substantial progress towards a solution was 
made in early 1990 when bishops of the two parties 
negotiated together. In all, the Assyrian Church of the 
East counts about 500,000 members. Together with 
the Chaldaean Catholic Church, the number of the 
spiritual offspring of the East Syrians, or Nestorians, 
amounts to about a million. 
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NASUH PASHA (d. 1023/1614), an Ottoman 
grand vizier, was of Christian descent and was born 
either in Guimildjine [g.v. in Suppl.] (the modern 
Komotini, Thrace, Greece) or in Drama. According 
to some sources (e.g. Baudier and Grimestone, in 
Knolles), he was the son of a Greek priest; according 
to others (e.g. Na‘ima, Tarikh', 283, arna?ud djinsi), 
of Albanian origin. 
He came early in life to Istanbul, spent two years 
in the old Seray as a teberdar (halbardier) and left it as 
a cawush. Through the favour of the sultan’s confidant 


Mehmed Agha, he rapidly attained high office. In | 


quick succession, he became voivode of Zile 
(Anatolia), master of the horse and governor of Fiilek 
(Hungary). He married the daughter of the Kurdish 
Mir Sheref and thereby obtained riches as great as his 
power, which every one was now beginning to fear. 
His ambition and arrogance, his venality and cruelty, 
knew no bounds and he was even said to be aiming at 
the throne. In 1015/1606, he was to conduct the cam- 
paign against Persia, as the son-in-law of Mir Sheref 
and on account of his local knowledge, with the rank 
of third vizier and ser‘asker, but his attention was 
claimed by the trouble in Anatolia which was affecting 
the whole of Asia Minor; through Kurdish treachery 
he lost a battle, and it was only in the autumn of 
1017/1608 that his troops joined the army of the grand 
vizier, who received him very coolly (cf. J. von Ham- 
mer, GOR, iv, 412-13). In 1011/1602 Nasuh Pasha 
had been appointed governor of Siwas, the next year 
of Aleppo and in 1015/1606, of Diyarbakr. His goal 
was the grand viziership. He did not hesitate to ask 
the sultan to give him the imperial seal and the post 
of commander-in-chief in return for a sum of 40,000 
ducats and the maintenance of the army at his own ex- 
pense. Ahmed I handed on the offer to the grand 
vizier, who summoned Nasih Pasha to him and fined 
him that sum as a punishment (cf. von Hammer, 
GOR, iv, 446-7). When soon afterwards the grand 
vizier, the Croat Kuyudju Murad Pasha, died at the 
age of over 90, Nasth Pasha became his successor (22 
August 1611). In the following year he married 
‘A?isha, the three-year old daughter of Sultan Ahmed 
I (February 1612). His arrogance now knew no 
bounds; all his opponents were ruthlessly disposed of. 
His personal qualities dazzled everyone: ‘‘Of impos- 
ing appearance, brave and eloquent, never weary of 
talk or action, but at the same time passionate, im- 
petuous, quite incapable of kindly conduct and flatter- 
ing words and always intent on humbling the other 
viziers’’ (von Hammer, GOR, iv, 472). As human life 
was nothing to him but wealth everything, he ac- 
cumulated vast treasures. Sycophants and astrologers 
nourished in him the delusion that he was born to 
rule. The number of his enemies increased from day 
to day as a result of his intrigues and his ruthlessness. 
When on Friday, 13 Ramadan 1023/17 October 
1614, he was to accompany the sultan to the mosque, 
suspecting no good, he said he was ill. The bostandjr 
bashi sent to him had him strangled by his own garden 
guards. His body was buried on the Ok Meydan. His 
estate, which fell to the coffers of the state, was enor- 
mous: pearls, jewels, carpets, cloth and bullion with- 
out number (cf. von Hammer, GOR, iv, 474-5, 
quoting Mezeray, ii, 195). 

Nasth Pasha left several sons, one of whom, Hu- 
seyn Pasha (d. 1053/643; cf. von Hammer, GOR, v, 
260 and Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhleke, ii, 226), had a son 
named Mehmed. The latter wrote a history of the Ot- 
toman empire (Dheyl-t Tawarikh-i Al-t Othman) from 
the death of Murad IV in 1048/1639 to 1081/1670, the 
original ms. of which is in Dresden (cf. F. Babinger, 
GOW, 211). 
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(F. BABINGER) 

NA‘T (a.) ‘‘qualification’’, a technical term of 
Arabic grammar used to designate a qualifying 
adjective and its function as an epithet. It is synony- 
mous with sifa and wasf, which Sibawayh uses more 
frequently than na‘ itself. 

Al-Zamakhshari defines qualification as being that 
of the noun which indicates one of the states of the 
essence (dhat), used to distinguish two homonyms 
(mushtarak (q.v.}), to particularise (takhsis) something 
unknown or to clarify (tawdih) something known; but 
the quality can also simply be used for praise (thana’), 
blame (dhamm) or confirmation (ta°kid). 

One can qualify by means of a derived noun 
(mushtakk) of the process (masdar): agent (fa‘il), that 
acted upon (maful), a qualification assimilated 
(mushabbaha) to the agent, or by means of the process 
itself; one can also qualify something unknown by 
means of a verbal or nominal phrase (djumla) or by cir- 
cumstantial expression (za7{). 

The qualification may be applicable to the thing 
qualified (man‘at, mawsuf) or to anything which has a 
connection with it (min sababihi). It agrees (wdafaka) 
with what is qualified in number (sing., dual or pl.), 
in determination (definite or indefinite) and gender 
(m. or f.). 

The personal pronoun (mudmar) can neither be 
qualified nor qualify; a proper noun (‘alam) cannot 
qualify but can be qualified; the demonstrative pro- 
noun (mubham) can only be qualified by a noun deter- 
mined by the article. 

From the aspect of desinential inflexion (7%ab), the 
qualifying na‘t is one of the five nouns dependent 
(tawabi‘) on other nouns for their inflexion. It must 
normally accompany what is qualified, but, in certain 
cases where it is understood, it can replace what is 
qualified. 

Bibliography: G. Troupeau, Lextque-index du 
Kitab de Sibawayhi, Paris 1976, 203, 215; Zamakh- 
shart, Mufassal, ed. Beirut, 114-20; Ibn Ya‘ish, 
Sharh, ed. Cairo, iii, 46-63. (G. TRouPeau) 
NATANZ, a small town of western Persia (lat. 33° 

29’ N., long. 51° 57’ E., altitude 1,372 m/4,500 feet) 
on the lower, southeastern slopes of the Kiah-i Kargas 
mountains and just off the modern Tehran—Kum— 
Kashan—-Yazd road. 

The early Islamic geographers do not mention it, 
but Yakut, Mu“djam, v, 292, describes it as a small 
town, administratively dependent on Isfahan and in 
the province of Djibal [g.v.], and situated 20 farsakhs 
to the north of Isfahan; and Mustawfi (8th/14th cen- 
tury) describes it as protected by the nearby fortress of 
Washak. This may be the fortress of Natanz men- 
tioned by Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, ix, 495-6, year 
433/1041-2, as the focus of disputes between the 





Kakiyid ruler of Isfahan Abi Mansir Faramarz and 
his rivals for power after the death of his father ‘Ala? 
al-Dawla Muhammad b. Dushmanziyar [see 
KAKUyips]. The town is thus in fact an old one, 
possessing remains of a Sdsanid fire-temple and im- 
portant mediaeval Islamic buildings, including a Fri- 
day mosque of the Biyid period and the tomb of 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Samad al-Isfahani from 707/1307-8. 
Al-Sam‘ani, K. al-Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, xiii, 136-8. 
mentions a famous adi in both Arabic and Persian, 
Abi ‘Abd Allah Husayn b. Ibrahim al-Natanzi, ci. 
497/1103. The modern town is situated in the 
shahrastan or district of Kashan, and is the chef-lieu of 
a bakhsh or sub-district of the same name; the town 
and its village dependencies had a population of ca. 
12,000 in 1960. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, Lands, 209; Schwarz, 
Tran, 655; A. Godard, Natanz (Province de Kashan), in 
Athar-é Iran, i_(1936), 75-106; Razmara, Farhang-i 
djughrafiya-yi Iran, iii, 303-4; Hasan Naraki, Athar-1 
tarikhi-yi shahristénha-yi Kashan wa Natanz, Tehran 
1348 sh./1970; Sylvia A. Matheson, Persia, an ar- 
chaeological guide, London 1972, 172; Sheila S. Blair, 
The octagonal pavilion at Natanz: a re-examination of early 
Islamic architecture in Iran, in Mugarnas, i (1983), 
69-94; idem, The Ilkhanid shrine complex at Natanz, 
Tran, Cambridge, Mass. 1986. 

_ (C.E. Boswortu) 

NATIDJA (a.), the usual name for the conclu- 
sion resulting from the combination of the two 
premisses (mukaddimat) in the syllogism (kiyas). It cor- 
responds to the Stoic émtpopé; this word in the works 
of Galen known to the Arabs is applied to the various 
discharges from the body but also means, as with the 
Stoics, the conclusion. Aristotle used the words 
oupnépacpa: that which concludes or completes the 
syllogism. 

In place of the usual natidja we also find ridf or radf 
(= deduction). (Tj. DE Boer) 

NATIK [see saB‘tyya]. 

AL-NATIK 31 ’L-HAKK, the honorific given by 
the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Amin [g.v.] to his son Musa in 
194/809, when he designated him as heir presump- 
tive in place of al-Ma’min [q.v.], whereas their father 
Harin al-Rashid had specified that the inheritance of 
the caliphate should pass to al-Ma?’miun and had taken 
the precaution of sending a circular letter on this sub- 
ject to all the provinces and of attaching to the kisd? of 
the Ka‘ba a copy of this, for the tearing-down of 
which al-Fadl b. al-Rabi‘ [g.v.] sent a hadjib. It was in 
effect this vizier of al-Amin’s who led the caliph into 
taking this measure which was to unleash a fratricidal 
war between Hariin’s two sons. Musa was the son of 
an umm walad (q.v.] called Nazm, who was al-Amin’s 
favourite, and if he had ascended the throne, he would 
have been the first caliph not to be of ‘Abbasid blood 
on both paternal and maternal sides. At the time of his 
nomination, his very tender years drew criticisms 
from hostile poets, like a certain ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (szc) 
who was a partisan of al-Ma’miin’s (see al-Mas‘uadi, 
Muriidj, vi, 438-9 = § 2645, but cf. al-Tabari, iii, 
804). 

Bibliography: The historians of the ‘Abbasid 
period speak of al-Amin’s measure (sub anno 194). 
See especially, Tabari, iii, 795-6; Ibn al-Tiktaka, 
Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 292-3, Eng. tr. Whitting, 
211-12; Djahshiyari, Wuzara?, 290, 292; Mas‘idr, 
Murid} index; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘artf, 384; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nudjum, ii, 145; Makdisi, Bad?, vi, 
105. See also the Bibls. to the arts. AL-AMIN and AL- 
MA?MUN. (Cu. PeLtat) 
NATION [see umMa]. 
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NATIONALISATION [see Ta’miM]. 

NATIONALISM [see KkAwmtryya]. 

NATIVITY [see MAWLID, MILAD]. 

NATRUN, in Arabic mineralogy and phar- 
macology considered to be one of the at least six kinds 
of bawrak [g.v.]. It is the vitpov/nztrum of the ancients, 
but indicates not our saltpetre but a compound of 
sodium carbonate (NaCQs;) and sodium bicarbonate 
(NaHCOs) with several impurities. In reverse bawrak, 
because of the vagueness of the term (see Dietlinde 
Goltz, Studien zur Geschichte der Mineralnamen in Phar- 
mazie, Chemie und Medizin von den Anfangen bis Paracelsus, 
Wiesbaden 1972, 248-50), is considered as a kind of 
najrin (Maimonides, Sharh asma? al-‘ukkar, ed. M. 
Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, no. 51). Nafrin was obtained 
partly from natural crystallisations occurring in 
sodium-containing lakes, and partly artificially, like 
in Egypt where Nile water was directed to sodium 
beds (nitrariae), cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxi, 109: Et hoc 
quidem nascitur, in Aegypto autem conficitur, multo abundan- 
tius.. fit paene eodem modo quo sal, nisi quod salinis mare 
infundunt, Nilum autem nitrariis. The production of 
sodium is very old: Old Egyptian niry(t), Akkadian 
nit(i)ru, Hebrew neer, Aramaic nitra, Greek vitpov. 
Sodium was used for mummification, for ritual 
purification, for fumigation, for the production of 
faience (as a binding agent), and also in medicine (see 
Lexikon der Agyptologie, iv, 1982, 358f., and, for 
Islamic times, BAWRAK in Suppl.). 

Sodium was of primary importance for Egyptian 
trade. The richest mineral area was Wadi Natrin. 
According to Ibn Fadl Allah al-“Umari, no other lake 
as small as Birkat al-Natrin—only 1,000 faddans in 
extent—produced so much money, sc. 100,000 dinars. 
Ahmad b. al-Mudabbir, the dreaded financial 
administrator under the Tialtnids, had reintroduced 
Ptolemaic Roman taxes in the form of state 
monopolies, which included the exploitation of 
sodium. This situation lasted till the Mamluk period, 
when the nazir al-khass had to survey the sultan’s 
monopolies. In 833/1429 Sultan Barsbay [q.v.] forced 
the merchants to buy (fark) great quantities of sodium 
for increased prices. For the lucrative sodium trade, 
see S.Y. Labib, Handelsgeschichte Agyptens in Spatmit- 
telalter (1171-1517), Wiesbaden 1965, 165, 247, 315, 
406. 

In modern Morocco, the term nafriin (var. litriin, 
litrun) indicates a mixture of gypsum and rock salt, see 
Helga Venzlaff, Der marokkanische Drogenhandler und 
seine Ware, Wiesbaden 1977, 108 f. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. See also the 
Bibl. to BAwRAK. (A. Dietricu) 
NATTAHA [see tBN AL-KHASIB]. 

NATURE [see DHAT, KAWN, KHALK, TABI‘A]. 

NAUPLION (Class. Gk. Nauplia, A. Anaboli, 
vern. Gk. Andapli[on], Lat. Anapoli Romaniae, Ital. 
Napoli di Romania, Tk. Anabolu-Inebolu), a coastal 
town and capital of Argolis nomos (= diocese), in 
northeastern Morea [see Mora] or Peloponnesos, 13 
km southeast of Argos (A. Argho, Tk. Arhos). A 
handy refuge for mariners, it is situated at the head of 
the Argolic Gulf, sitting on the northern slope of twin 
crags, the western Akronauplia (Hellenistic/ 
Roman/Byzantine/Frankish), i.e. Tkish. Ié Kal‘e, 
forming a small peninsula in the bay, and the much 
higher Venetian Palamédi(on), dominating the post 
from the southeast (1981 pop.: 10,611). 

1. The Byzantine and Frankish periods (to 
1389) 

Nauplion emerges in the 6th-7th centuries as one of 
the few Moreote settlements to sustain the Avar- 
Slavonic raids, and its history throughout the Byzan- 


tine period, as part of the Peloponnesos ‘‘theme’’, is 
more or less linked with that of Argos until the Latin 
conquest of 1210-12 and the Ottoman seizure of 
Argos in 1463 (see below; cf. Lamprynides, 17-38); an 
important Venetian guartiere (11th-12th centuries), it 
was entrusted by the Byzantine Angelus dynasty (late 
12th century) to the local archontic family of Sgurus, 
and Leo Sgurus held it against the Frankish onslaught 
following the Fourth Crusade until ca. 1208; Sgurus’ 
widow bequeathed it to the Epirot ruler, who was, 
however, forced to cede it to the Achaia ruler, 
Villehardouin (1210-12) (refs. in Savvides, in Byz. and 
Mod. Greek Studs., xii [1988], 289 ff.; M. Kordoses, 
Conquest of Southern Greece, 79 ff., 92 ff., 111 ff., 
123 ff.) In the early 10th century, raids off Nauplion 
by the Cretan amirate [see IkRITISH] are recorded, 
while in 1032 the town’s Byzantine strategus defeated 
a fleet of African Muslims [see 1rriktya] in the 
Adriatic (cf. JOAS, ii, 52 f.); in the mid-12th century 
al-Idrist (g.v.| lists “‘Argho‘‘ and ‘‘Anaboli’’? among 
the 13 chief Moreote cities and praises their coun- 
tryside (Nuzhat al-mushtak, Fr. tr. Jaubert, ii, 125; 
JOAS, ii, 54). After 1212 Villehardouin divided the 
town into the western Castello di Greci and the eastern 
C. di Franchi, and soon ceded it to the de la Roche 
family, who, together with the Fourcherolles, de 
Brienne and d’Enghien houses, dominated its history 
in the Frankish era (1212-1389: Lamprynides, 39-53; 
Pitcher, map VIII), facing imminent Italian corsair 
attacks (late 13th century) and warding off Catalan 
and Turcoman raids (14th century) (cf. 
Vakalopoulos, i?, 127; Setton, Papacy, i, 428, 447-8); 
the Turkish attacks actually continued in the Ottoman 
period (mid-i5th to the ist half of the 16th centuries: 
Sathas, Turkish-dominated Greece, 39 ff.; Vakalopoulos, 
iii, 122-3; Krantonelle, Hist. of piracy, 54, 56 ff. and 
passim). In 1388-9 the d’Enghien family ceded the 
town to Venice, but the latter was able to establish its 
control only in 1394, after a brief capture by the 
Florentine Acciaiuolis and the despot of Mystras [see 
MEZISTRE in Suppl.} (cf. Zakythenos, Despotat, 132-3, 
Miller-Lampros, ii, 12-13; Cessi, in NAV, xxx, 152; 
Setton, Catalan domination, 190 ff.; idem, in Hist. 
Crusades, iii, 1975, 246-7, 252; Luttrell, in PBSR, 
xxxiv, 42 ff., 47 ff.; Pitcher, 65; Schreiner, Klein- 
chrontken, ii, 337 f.; E. Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade, 
Venice 1983, 98-9; JOAS, ii, 60). 

2. The Venetian and Turkish periods 
(1389-1822) 

The long first Venetian rule (1389-1540: Lam- 
prynides, 54-92; Pitcher, maps XIII, XIV, XVI; 
Panagiotopoulos, Populations, 21 ff. and maps) is the 
best known, with extensive commercial activity, pro- 
fitable treaties with the Menteshe Oghullari [g.v.] (in 
1403 and 1407: Zachariadou, 102, 231, 237) and the 
Ottomans (in 1419 and 1479; cf. Setton, Papacy, ii, 8, 
314), a population growing, no doubt associated with 
extensive Albanian settlements since the late 14th cen- 
tury (cf. Zakythenos, i, 343 [add. C. Maltezou]; 
Vakalopoulos, i?, 32; iii, 37, 51, 89; Ploumides, 
Venetian-dominated lands, 41) and also with large 
numbers of refugees following the fall of Morea (1460- 
1) and Eghriboz [g.v.] (1470) (Vakalopoulos, ii?, 
75 f.). The 1529-30 census records ca. 13,300 
inhabitants. Important reconstructions (Akronauplia) 
and fortifications (Castello di Toro [ca. 1400]; coastal 
walls [1501-5]; ‘‘Five Brothers’ gunnery in the north- 
western section) took place (cf. Bon, Moree, 491 ff., 
676 f.); in 1471 the architect Gambello built the 
Castello (Scoglio) di Santo Teodoro or C. Pasqualino (after 
the proveditore’s name), renamed Boirtzi by the Turks 
after the little island in the Argolic bay. Nauplion 
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withstood four major Ottoman attacks by Ya‘kub Beg 
in 1396-7, in 1426-7, by Mahmid Pasha in 1463—in 
the course of which Argos was conquered (cf. 
Sa‘deddin, Taciit-tevarih, i, 504; Uzungarsili, ii, 1988°, 
26 ff.; Vakalopoulos, iii, 19; Panagiotopoulos, 
108 f.)—and between 1500-2, when it was valiantly 
defended by Greeks, Italians and Albanian stradioti 
(on the Turkish raids, see Schreiner, ii, 360-1, 433-4, 
507, 532 ff., 541; JOAS, ii, 61, 65; Sathas, 11 ff., 61, 
63 f.; Cogo, in NAV, xviii, 366, 390 ff.; Miller- 
Lampros, ii, 235; Pitcher, maps X, XVI; 
Vakalopoulos, iii, 76, 78; Setton, Papacy, ii, 248-9, 
516, 521 ff.; Uzungarsili, ii?, 218-19). With the 1503 
treaty, it remained in Venetian hands and refortifica- 
tions were carried out in the harbour of the lower 
town. In 1537 the Morea sandjak beg, Kasim Pasha, 
began a three-year siege of the town, which ended 
with the surrender of the proveditore Contarini on 21 
November 1540, to be soon followed by the surrender 
of Monemvasia [see MENEKSHE] (cf. Von Hammer, 
Histoire, v, 283 ff., 316 f.; Miller-Lampros, ii, 252 ff.; 
Zinkeisen, ii, 803; Sathas, 119 ff., 125 f.; Amantos, 
Relations, 168; Schreiner, ii, 580-1; Vakalopoulos, iii, 
30 map, 152-3, 159 ff.; Pitcher, 115; Runciman, 
Mistra, 118 ff.). Several Naupliote scholars fled to the 
Ionian islands and the West (P. Petres, in Pelopon- 
nestaka, iii-iv {1958-9], 371-2; Vakalopoulos, iii, 162, 
183; Panagiotopoulos, 110 f.). 

The first Ottoman rule (1540-1686: Lamprynides, 
93-109) witnessed a comparative tranquillity and the 
conqueror’s tolerance, ecclesiastical privileges and a 
noteworthy artistic and cultural prosperity (cf. T. 
Gritsopoulos, in Pelopon., xvii [1987-8], 95 ff., 113 ff.; 
idem, in Acts 2nd Argolic Congr. [1989], 263; 
Vakalopoulos, ii?, 264-5). Commercial activity con- 
tinued and the population grew to ca. 40,000, 
including some Jews (Vakalopoulos, ii?, 396; iv, 45- 
6), while a modest programme of Muslim religious 
building (e.g. Stileyman khan or Fethiyye dami‘ on 
Akronauplia) was effected, according to Ewliya Celebi 
{q.v.], who visited Argos and Nauplion in mid-1668 
and left an important account of the town’s fortifica- 
tions, many inhabitants, mosques and about 200 
Muslim households (cf. Th. Kostakes, in Pelopon., xiv 
{1980-81], 239, 279-83, with mod. Gk. trans.- 
comm.). Until the 1574 Morea reorganisation into 
two sandjaks (Balyabadra/Patras and Mezistre/ 
Mystras), Nauplion was seat of the sandjak-beg. In 
1686 Morosini, in the course of his Moreote cam- 
paign, heavily bombarded the town, forcing its gover- 
nor, Mustafa Pasha, to capitulate on 20-1 August 
(Sathas, 347 ff.; Vakalopoulos, iv, 19 ff.; Uzun- 
carsilh, iii/1, 1983°, 479 f.; cf. Von Hammer, xii, 
224 f.). 

The second Venetian rule (1686-1715: Lam- 
prynides, 110-56) commenced with five provedttort, 
soon replaced by Morosini (1692), whose sudden 
death (December 1694: Sathas, 400-1; Vakalopoulos, 
iv, 32-3, 37) was followed by new struggles with the 
sultanate, temporarily patched up by the Carlowitz 
Treaty (1699) [see KARLOFéA], which allowed Venice 
to refortify the town with extensive fortifications of the 
imposing Palamédi (Tk. Planota) rock (1711-14), 
renovations of Akronauplia and Bourtzi (Bon, Moree, 
493, pls. 132-3) and constructions of the Porta di 
Sagredo, massive barracks, churches and fountains to 
replenish St. Mark’s fleets (between 1701-13). 
‘Napoli di Romania’? (as opposed to ‘“‘Napoli di 
Malvasia’’, i.e. Monemvasia) became the capital of 
Provincia di Romania (including Corinth, Argos, 
Tripolitsa, Tzaconia, Porto Porro and Thermesi) and 
seat of the proveditore generale di Regno di Morea (Sathas, 


364-5; Vakalopoulos, iv, 52-3; Panagiotopoulos, 161, 


163, 164 ff., 176: records 2,551 families; ibid., 132-3, 


148-9, 184, 187-8, 199, 291, 313, with details on the 
towns and villages of the territorio di Napolt di Romania 
and on the population according to the censuses of 
1700 (9,685, i.e. diminished on account of the 1687 
and 1690 plague] and 1711 {6,548].). Commerce con- 
tinued to thrive, and famous visitors like the proveditore 
generale Corner (1690), Coronelli (1687) and B. Ran- 
dolf (1689) lavishly praise Nauplion as the fairest and 
the most populous city of the Orient, with its safe port 
and celebrated fortifications; the Venetian era closes 
with the 1714-15 land-and-sea siege by massive forces 
led by the wezir ‘Ali Pasha, the ser‘asker Dawtid Pasha 
and a 50-strong fleet under Djanim Khodja; the pro- 
veditore Delphino had only 1,747 defenders and the 
treacherous Palamedi castellano, De la Salle, who 
betrayed the fortress to the Turks, was immediately 
murdered by the enraged Naupliotes; the capitulation 
(9 July 1715) was followed by extensive slaughter and 
looting (Sathas, 443 ff.; Vakalopoulos, iv, 77-8; Run- 
ciman, 127-8). 

The second Turkish rule (1715-1822: Lam- 
prynides, 157-95), ratified by the Passarowitz Treaty 
of 1715 (cf. Uzungarsili, iv/1, 19823, 104 f., 107, and 
PASAROF¢A), was harsher, with no privileges, extensive 
confiscations by the newly settled aghas, church 
persecutions (cf. Gritsopoulos, Pelopon., xvii, 118 ff.) 
and a dwindling commercial activity of the locals 
(Sakellariou, Peloponnesos, 118 f.). The sultan himself 
[see AHMAD 1] visited the town (Sathas, 446 f.), 
where more Muslim buildings were erected (e.g. 
Vouleutérion djami‘, 2 menteshes and several baths and 
fountains: cf. Uzungarsili, iii/2, 19837, 305). Until 
1770, with the transferral of the Morea Pasha’s seat 
to Tripolitsa, Nauplion was capital of the Mora wilayet 
(Sakellariou, 99-100, 255 ff.); its participation in the 
1770 uprising (Gritsopoulos, Orloffika, passim; Uzun- 
carsih, iv/1, 397-8), caused the massive extermination 
of the local Albanians by the kapudan-pasha Hasan, 
who in 1779 pushed them from Palamédi into perdi- 
tion (Sathas, 527-8; Uzungarsil, iv/1, 434-5). 
Henceforward the locality was called ‘‘Arvanitia’’. 
The decreased population, intensified by the 1790 
plague (Leake, Travels, ii, 359), is recorded by Pou- 
queville (7,000 in 1799 and 11,780 in 1816), who also 
gives details on the town’s trade and products (cheese, 
cotton, silk, wool, hides), fortifications, buildings and 
Christian-Muslim population (Voyage en Morée, 1, 233, 
356, 501; iv, 342 ff; v, 215, 233; vi, 263 ff.; cf. 
Sakellariou, 216 ff., 266, 270, 284). 

In the early stages of the Greek War for Liberation, 
the Greeks, assisted by the clergy, repeatedly besieged 
Nauplion between April 1821 and late 1822 (Lam- 
prynides, 196-243; Vakalopoulos, v, 734 ff.; vi, 207- 
8, 263 ff., 273 ff.); temporary succour by Mahmud 
Pasha in mid-1822 prolonged the surrender of ‘Alt 
Pasha of Nauplion to the Greek Klepht chief 
Koloktrénes until 30 November, following the fall of 
Palamédi to Staikopoulos. Liberated Nauplion was to 
become the first capital of the modern Kingdom of 
Greece from 8 January 1823 until the transferral to 


-Athens by the decree of 18 September 1834. 


Bibliography: Mostly given in the article; for 
older references and titles of modern works, see 
MORA, NAVARINO and MEZISTRE in Suppl. On the 
pre-1389 period, see A. Savvides, Nauplion in the 
Byzantine and Frankish periods [forthcoming]; the most 
detailed monograph is M. Lamprynides, Nauplia 
from antiquity to modern times {in Greek], Nauplia 
1975? (till the late 19th century). Other contribu- 
tions: G. Cogo, La guerra di Venezia contro i Turchi, in 
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Nuovo Archivio Veneto {= NAV], xviii (1899), 5-76, 
348-421; xix (1900), 97-138; R. Cessi, Venezia e 
Vacquisto di Nauplia et Argo, in NAV, xxx (1915), 147- 
73; A. Luttrell, The Latins of Argos and Nauplia, in 
Papers, British School at Rome [=PBSR], xxxiv 
(1966), 34-55. On the fortifications, see above and 
K. Andrews, Castles of the Morea, Princeton 1953, 
90-105; A. Paradisses, Fortresses and castles in Greece, 
ii, Athens-Thessalonica 1974, 146-52; and [in 
Greek]: J. Sphekopoulos, Medieval castles of the 

Morea, Athens 1968, 97-100; D. Antonakatou, 

Nauplion (1971), passim; S. Karouzou, Nauplion 

(1979), passim; see also refs. in Uzungarsgili, Osmani: 

tarthi, i-iv, and Vakalopoulos, Hist. of modern 

Hellenism, i-vi. Finally, on Argive and Naupliote 

bibliographies (esp. on the mediaeval and early 

modern periods), see V. Konte, in Symmeikta, v 

(1983), 175 ff., 193 ff., 199 ff.; Savvides, in Jnal. 

Or. and Afr. Stud. { = JOAS], ii (1990), 49, 52-3, 54, 

60, 61-2, 65; Medieval Peloponnesian bibliography... 

396-1460, Athens 1990, 14, 17, 21 ff., 24-5, 26, 

30 ff., 33, 39-40, 42, 44 ff., 47 ff., 50, 53-4, 56-7; 

E. Stassinopoulos, Argolic bibliography, in Acts 2nd 

Argolic Congr. (Athens 1989), 377 ff. The etymology 

of Nauplion is summarised by D. Vagiakakos [in 

Gk.], in [storia Eikonographeméne, fasc. xxcvii (1975), 

142-3. (A. SavvIDEs) 

NA‘URA (a.), more rarely Na‘ora, pl. nawd“r, a 
word designating current-driven, water-raising 
wheels, Eng. and Fr. noria. The term has no obvious 
derivation from Arabic, and is probably of Aramaic 
origin (see Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdworter, 134; 
also Dozy, Supplement, ii, 689-90). 

The nomenclature for water-raising machines is 
very variable, and often the only way of knowing 
which machine is being referred to is from the context; 
for example, if a machine is driven by running water 
it is almost certain to be a noria. To avoid confusion, 
the Syrian usage will be followed, in which the na‘ura 
is always the current-driven wheel and the sakiya {q. v. | 
is the geared machine driven by an animal [see MA?. 
3. Hydraulic machines]. 

The noria can be constructed of timber or metal. In 
East Asia, bamboo is used, not only for the 
framework, but also for the containers for raising the 
water. In the Middle Ages, the construction of most 
norias in the Islamic world probably followed the pat- 
tern of the well-known wheels at Hamat on the 
Orontes. The only metal member is the axle. The 
timber framework, wedged to the axle, and the inner 
rim are first constructed, care being taken to ensure 
that the wheel turns in a single vertical plane. Finally, 
the outer rim for the compartments is mounted, or 
norias may have earthenware pots, similar to those of 
the saktya, lashed to the rim. Paddles are fitted to the 
rim between the compartments or pots. The noria is 
erected in bearings fixed in two columns in the 
stream. The paddles dip into the water and rotate the 
noria; the containers fill at the bottom of the travel 
and discharge at the top. The Hamat wheels discharge 
into an aqueduct that carries the water to the town 
and the fields, the diameter of the wheels being about 
20 metres. A similar system with one huge noria of 90 
cubits—say 50 m—in diameter is described by al- 
Idrisi, Maghrib, 187 (Arabic), 228 (French). 

The first known description of a noria occurs in 
Vitruvius, De Architectura, Book 10, Ch. 5. It is brief 
but unambiguous. In classical and Hellenistic times 
information about norias is very scanty, but in Islamic 
writings there are abundant references. The first men- 
tion we have is in al-Baladhurl, Futith, 363, describing 
how Bilal b. Abi Burda al-Ash‘ari erected norias on 


the banks of a canal in the Basra area. As Abu Burda 
[see AL-ASH‘ARI, ABU BURDA] died in 103/721-2 or 
104/722-3 aged over eighty, the event probably took 
place about 20 years earlier. Al-Mukaddasi mentions 
large numbers of norias (which he calls dawdab) at 
Ahwaz (411) and on the river Kur in Fars (444). 
There is no doubt that they were in widespread use in 
Islam. T.F. Glick has plotted the locations of norias in 
the Iberian peninsula, see his Irrigation and soctety in 
medieval Valencia, Cambridge, Mass. 1970, 178-9. It 
spread into other parts of Europe and eventually to 
the New World (G.M. Foster, Culture and conquest, 
Chicago 1960, 63, 69 n. 9). Even today the noria is 
found to be effective in many parts of the world, given 
the right hydraulic conditions. The well-known noria 
at Murcia, for example, was still in use in 1990. 
Bibliography (in addition to works cited in the 
article): E. Wiedemann and F. Hauser, Uber Vor- 
richtungen zum Heben von Wasser in der islamischen Welt, 

in Jahrbuch des Vereins Deutscher Ingenieure, viii (1918), 

121-54; G.S. Colin, La noria marocaine et les machines 

hydrauliques dans le monde arabe, in Hespéris, xiv 

(1932), 22-60; idem, L ’origine des nortas de Fés, ibid., 

xvi (1933), 156-7; T. Schioler, Roman and Islamic 

water-lifting wheels, Odense 1973, deals mainly with 

the sakiya, but norias are discussed on 37-9; D.R. 

Hill, A history of engineering in Classical and Medieval 

times, London 1984, 127-54. (D.R. Hii) 

NAVARINO (a. Irada, tT. Anavarin), a seaport 
of the southwestern Morea [see Mora] or Pelopon- 
nesos, in Messenia, associated with modern Pylos 
town, which was built between 1828 and 1832 
(population in 1971, 2,258), and situated behind the 
southern headland of Navarino Bay, a deepwater 
channel, as capital of Pylia eparchia (= province) of 
Messenia nomos (=diocese). Locally called 
Neokastron (‘‘new fortress’’) after the 16th century 
Turkish fortifications, it should not be confused with 
the 13th century Frankish Palaiokastron (‘‘old for- 
tress’’), known to the Franks as Port-de-Jonc, still 
commanding the northern channel to the harbour and 
lying deserted to the southwest of Homeric Pylos, on 
Koryphasion promontory. 

Sheltered by Sphakteria island, Navarino harbour 
was considered amongst the safest of the Morea ports 
in post-mediaeval Italian portulans, and is closely 
connected with various important mediaeval and 
modern events. The etymology of the name is uncer- 
tain: it may be a survival of Avar rule in the Morea 
in the early Dark Ages; it has been identified with the 
Navarrese, although these did not appear in the 
Morea till the 14th century, and the name Navarino 
existed before then; most probably, its origin may be 
(Bulgaro-) Slavonic. In Byzantine times, there is a 
single mention of Pylos in connection with raids of the 
Cretan Arabs [see IkRITISH] on the western Morea ca. 
872-3; this area was included in the late 9th century 
in the Peloponnesos ‘‘theme’’ (refs. in A. Savvides, 
On Pylos-[N]avarino-Zonklon in the Byzantine period, in 
Byzantina, xvi [1992]). 

The earliest mention of the Greek form Avarinos 
appears in a 12th century ecclesiastical Notitia (‘‘Pylos, 
nunc vocatur Abarinus’’), in a Palaiologan imperial 
chrysobull of 1293 and in the Greek version of the 
Morea chronicle (see below), whilst the earliest mention 
of the Arabic name is in the Nuzhat al-mushtak of al- 
Idrisi [g.v.], tr. Jaubert, ii, 124, where the town of 
Irdda is referred to as ‘‘a commodious port’’ (see 
R.-J. Lilie, Handel und Politik 1081-1204, Amsterdam 
1984, 203; Savvides, in JOAS, ii [1990], 53). 

1. The pre-Ottoman period to 1500. Informa- 
tion on Navarino increases after the 1204-5 Frankish 
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conquest of southern Greece. In the 13th and 14th 
centuries, the Frankish fortress of Palaiokastro or 
Port-de-Jonc became the seat of various Latin estates, 
which were often affected by Latin fratricidal strife, 
especially in the Veneto-Genoese naval clash of 1354 
which ended in the Republic’s defeat. Around this 
time, Albanian settlers established themselves in the 
area, whilst in 1381-2 a company of Navarrese, 
Gascons and Italians appeared. In 1417 the Venetians 
seized the harbour and the Frankish fortress and in 
1423 became lawful owners by purchase from a 
Genoese baron; eventually, in 1479, Navarino was 
acknowledged by the Ottoman Turks as Venetian, 
and it then developed into an economic and commer- 
cial centre. It had suffered from Turkish raids since 
1423, and in summer 1460 Mehemmed II [¢.v.] had 
laid waste the countryside around Navarino, so that 
by later that year only Navarino and such other Vene- 
tian possessions as Modon, Koron, Nauplia {q.vv.], 
Argos, Monemvasia [see MENEKSHE} and Maina had 
remained in Christian hands. 

2. The Ottoman conquest: the Turkish and 
Venetian periods (1500-1828). The annexation 
in A.M. 7008-9 (= A.D. 1500-1) by Bayezid II [¢.v.], 
shortly after the fall of Modon and Koron, has been 
recorded in, among other places, thirteen Greek short 
chronicles (here called Avarinos, Anavarinos, 
Novarino) and in Katib Celebi’s [see HADJDJI 
KHALIFA] Tuhfat al-kibar (tr. J. Mitchell, History of the 
maritime wars of the Turks, London 1831, 21 ff.). In 
August 1500 the Venetian castellano Contarini sur- 
rendered, although his garrison numbered 3,000 and 
he had provisions for three years, but soon afterwards 
the Venetians recaptured it and destroyed a Janissary 
garrison. It fell definitively to the Turkish commander 
‘Alt Pasha advancing by land and Kemal Re’is 
attacking by sea on 20 May 1501 (see V.J. Parry, in 
The new Camb. mod. hist., i, 403-4; Pitcher, 87 and 
map XIV; Uzungarsih, ii, 219 and refs.; cf. Savvides, 
in JOAS, i [1989], 212). This cession was confirmed 
by the 1503 treaty, and henceforth Navarino became 
a base for piratical operations in the Ionian and 
Adriatic Seas, being often a concentration point for 
the Turkish fleet. In 1571-2, shortly after the Lepanto 
disaster [see AYNABAKHTI], a rebuilt Turkish armada 
under Ulidj ‘Ali Pasha defeated off Navarino a Chris- 
tian fleet under Don John of Austria. Katib Celebi 
mentions that the town’s original name was 
Anavarin(o) (von Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna 
geographisch Beschrieben von ... Hadscht Chalfa, Vienna 
1812, 122-3; Pitcher, map XXVI), whilst Ewliya 
Celebi states that Navarino’s revenues were reserved 
for the sultan (Seydhat-name, viii, Istanbul 1928, 309- 
10; Th. Kostakes, Evliya Celebi in Peloponnesos [in 
Greek], in Pelopon., xiv [1980-1], 262-3; Pitcher, oc. 
cit.). In 1572-3, according to Uludj’s plans, there was 
erected the Neokastro (Anavarin kal‘esi) to 
distinguish it from the old Frankish structure or 
Palaiokastro (S. Gerlach, Tagebuch, Frankfurt 1674, 
244; Vakalopoulos, iii, 261; Baltas, 46 ff., 128, 
140 ff.). 

From 1500-1 till 1828, Navarino and its bay 
remained in Turkish hands except for two Venetian 
periods of rule (1644-8, 1686-1715) and one of Greek 
rule (1821-5). In the early stages of the Veneto- 
Turkish war of 1645, the Ottomans used Navarino as 
a base against Crete (Kretschmayr, iii, 315), while in 
late 1685-mid-1686 Francesco Morosini, aided by the 
Swedish Count Von Konigsmark, stormed Koron 
and captured both Neo- and Palaio-Navarino, 
defended by Mustafa Pasha and Dja‘fer Pasha, 
together with Modon, Kalamata, Zarnata, Passava, 


Celefe and Vitylo (von Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, 
xii, 222-3; C. Sathas, Turkish-dominated Greece 1453- 
1821 [in Greek], repr. Athens 1990, 343-4, 346-7; 
Kretschmayr, iii, 345-6; Vakalopoulos, iv, 19-20, 33 
map; Hasiotes, in JEE, xi, 22-3). About that time 
Coronelli published in Venice (1685; and in French, 
Paris 1687) his Memorie istoriografiche and Randolf his 
Present state of the Morea (London 1689°, repr. Athens 
1966), both containing important details on 
Navarino, which was made seat of St. Mark’s, Messe- 
nian possessions until 1715 (Kretschmayr, iii, 354; 
Vakalopoulos, iv, 52, 77, 79; Hasiotes, xi, 43; Topp- 
ing no. IX, 313, 316, 325). Population estimates of 
that period give 1,413 (1689 Corner census) and 1,797 
inhabitants (ca. 1700 Grimani and ca. 1711 Querini- 
Stampalia census) (cf. Sakellariou, Peloponnesos, 
57,118 ff., 285; Panagiotopoulos, 138-9, 144-5, 
225 ff., 231 ff., with charts and index: s.v.). The 
second Tourkokratia commences in 1715 with the crea- 
tion of the Anavarin wildyeti (= province; sometimes 
referred to as a kada?= judicial and administrative 
district), within the Morea sandjak (Pouqueville, 
Voyages en Morée, i, 233; iv, 342 ff.; vi, 73; Sakellariou, 
95 ff.; 107, 255 ff.). The area’s social and economic 
life is described by Pouqueville and Leake (refs. in 
Sakellariou, s.v.), while from the late 18th century the 
French also played an important réle in the town’s 
development (Pouqueville, vi, 264; Sakellariou, 128; 
Vakalopoulos, iv, 155, 273; for the post-1828 period, 
cf. D. Themelé-Katephore, French interests in Greece [in 
Greek], Athens 1985, 62, 65, 157). During the First 
Russo-Turkish War (1768-74), Navarino was tem- 
porarily taken. After a six-day stubborn defence by 
the Ottoman garrison and the Muslim civilian 
population (Pouqueville, vi, 72, lists 600 Turks and 
130 Greeks), the Russians on 10 April 1770 forced the 
fortress (Neokastro), no longer strongly fortified but 
still amply provided with munitions and artillery, to 
capitulate (see P. Kontogiannes, The Greeks during the 
First Russo-Turkish War of Catherine II [in Greek], repr. 
Athens 1989, 136 ff., 183 ff.; Sakellariou, 177 ff.; 
182 ff.; Vakalopoulos, iv, 389 map, 391 ff.). By the 
terms of the treaty, the Turks left for Chania (Crete) 
leaving behind them a number of Christian women, 
whom they had imprisoned in their harems. The Rus- 
sians immediately refortified the fortress, making it 
their principal base for their Moreote operations, but 
soon they were forced to evacuate it: on 1 June 1770 
Aleksei Orlov sailed away with the Russian ships and 
on the next day the Turks occupied the well-placed 
fortress, which was in part burnt and destroyed 
(Sakellariou, 190 ff.; Simopoulos, Foreign travellers, ii, 
19857, 368, 593, 679-80; details on the 1770 Greek 
uprising and its consequences in T. Gritsopoulos, Ta 
Orloffika, Athens 1967). 

In the last decades of Ottoman rule, the Turkish 
family of Bekir Agha of Navarino played a prominent 
part. Soon after the outbreak of the Liberation War, 
the Greeks laid siege to Navarino on 29 March 1821, 
where the Turks of Arkadia (Kyparissia) had also 
taken refuge. Between 1-7 August the Turks sur- 
rendered and the Greeks, despite all agreements, 
massacred them mercilessly (Striebeck, Tagebuch, 
35 ff., 92ff.; Lieber,  Tagebuch, 20-1; cf. 
Vakalopoulos, v, 350, 780, 785; vi, 49 ff.; 106 ff.; The 
information of the German phithellene Striebeck on certain 
historical facts in Neokastron in 1821-2 [in Greek], in 
Pelopon. , xvi, 57 ff.; The Greek troops of 1821 [in Greek], 
repr. Thessalonica 1991, 22-3, 44, 160; see also J. 
Philemon, Essay on the Greek Revolution [in Greek], 
Athens 1859-61, esp. i, 112; iti, 61, 114-15). In the 
spring of 1825, however, Ibrahim Pasha [4.v.] of 
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Egypt invested the area; in spite of a heroic Greek 
defence, Palaiokastro and Neokastro were occupied 
on 29 April and 11 May respectively (Vakalopoulos, 
vi, 695, 762, 900; vii, 96, 110; Greek troops, 193). What 
has given Navarino its special place in history is the 
naval battle fought on 20 October 1827 in its harbour, 
the ‘‘last great battle of the age of sail’’ (R. Clogg, A 
short hist. of modern Greece, Cambridge 19867, 65), 
between the combined fleets of England, France and 
Russia under the British vice-admiral Sir Edward 
Codrington and of Turkey, Egypt and Tunisia under 
Tahir Pasha. The Muslim forces were destroyed, with 
three-quarters of their vessels sunk and about 6,000 
Turks killed compared with only about 1,000 among 
the European allies (details in C. Woodhouse, The bat- 
tle of Navarino, London 1965 and updated Greek tr., 
Athens 1977; Modern Greece: a short history, London 
1977, 147 ff.; cf. Vakalopoulos, vii, 830 ff.). Ibrahim 
was cut off on the Moreote mainland from his supplies 
and was soon forced to conclude a truce with Cod- 
rington, though Neokastro remained in Turkish 
hands until the spring of 1828; finally, in the autumn 
of 1828, Ibrahim withdrew to Egypt and the French 
troops under General Maison relieved the Egyptian- 
Turkish garrison. In ca. 1832 A. Reumont 
(Reiseschilderungen und Umrisse, 83 ff.) gives an impor- 
tant description of Navarino under French occupa- 
tion, especially on the building activities resulting in 
the foundation of modern Pylos (Vakalopoulos, viii, 
260); new road connections with Methone were con- 
structed in 1830 (Themelé-Katephore, 168). Follow- 
ing the Tourkokratia, Navarino-Pylos was elevated to 
an important administrative unit within the newly- 
founded Kingdom of Greece (see beginning of the 
article and Stadtmiller, 156 map.; S. Loukatos, 
Politeiographika of Koron, Modon and Neokastro in 1830 [in 
Greek], in Pelopon., xv [1984], 209 ff.; E. Frangaki- 
M. Wagstaff, Settlement pattern changes in the 
Moreal Peloponnesos ¢c.A.D. 1700-1830, in Byz. and Mod. 
Greek Stud., xi [1987], 177 map, 178 table). 
Bibliography: For older references, see above 
and N. Bees, in E/', s.vv. KORON, MODON, MOREA, 
NAVARINO. On the pre-Ottoman period to the 
1500-1 conquest: W. Miller, The Latins in the 
Levant 1204-1566, updated Greek tr. S. Lampros, 
i-ii, repr. Athens 1960, esp. i, 236 ff., 412, 451-2; 
ii, 76-7, 238; idem, Essays on the Latin Orient, Cam- 
bridge 1921, esp. 105 ff., 571; A. Bon, La Morée 
franque 1205-1430, Paris 1969, s.v. Port-de-Jonc; K. 
Setton, The Papacy and the Levant 1204-1571, i-iv, 
Philadelphia 1976-84; P. Schreiner, Die byzan- 
tinischen Kleinchroniken, i-iii, Vienna 1975-9; P. Top- 
ping, Studies on Latin Greece, London 1977 
(Variorum Reprints); M. Kordoses, The conquest of 
S. Greece by the Franks [in Greek], Thessalonica 1986; 
A. Savvides, Morea and Islam 8th-15th centuries: a 
survey, in Jnal. Or. and Afr. Stud. { = JOAS}, ii (1990), 
53, 65, 66-7, 73 (app. 2). Cf. Setton (ed.), Hist. of 
the Crusades, i-ii, Madison 19692; iii, 1975; D. Pit- 
cher, Hist. geography of the Ottoman Empire, Leiden 
1972 (excellent maps). On the period of Veneto- 
Turkish struggle (to 1715) and the second 
Tourkokratia (to 1828), see refs. in MorA, 2. and 
von Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, Zinkeisen, repr. 
Darmstadt 1963; N. Jorga, Gesch. der osman. Reiches, 
i-v, repr. 1962; H. Kretschmayr, Gesch. von Venedig, 
i-iii, repr. Aalen 1964; cf. iH. Uzungarsih, Osmant 
taritht, i-iv, Ankara 1947-59; M. Sakellariou, 
Peloponnesos during the 2nd Turkish domination 1715- 
1821 {in Greek], repr. Athens 1978; G. 
Ploumides, Venetian-occupied Greek lands between the 2nd 
and 3rd Turkish-Venetian wars 1503-37 [in Greek], 


Ioannina 1974; A. Krantonelle, Hist. of piracy in the 
early centuries of Turkish domination 1390-1538 [in 
Greek], Athens 1985, s.v. Pylos; still fundamental is 
G. Cogo, La guerra di Venezia contro i Turchi, in Nuovo 
Archivio Veneto, xviii (1899)-xix (1900) and A. 

Momferratos, Modon and Coron during Venetian 

occupation [in Greek], Athens 1914, passim. On vari- 

ous travellers’ accounts (17th-19th cen- 
turies): K. Simopoulos, Foreign travellers in Greece 

[in Greek], i-iii, Athens 1970-5; How foreigners 

viewed Greece in 1821 [in Greek], i-v, 1979-84; 

detailed accounts on settlements and population 

figures: V. Panagiotopoulos, Population and_ set- 
tlements of Peloponnesos 13th-18th cc. [in Greek], 

Athens 1985. On the battle of Navarino, see 

above and {in Greek]: M. Simpsas, Navarino, the sea 

battle that sealed the liberation of Greece, Athens 1974; J. 

Korinthios, The battle of Navarino as experienced and 

described by G. Romey, in Peloponnesiaka, xvii (1987-8); 

S. Loukatos, A new perspective of the sea battle of 

Navarino, in Acts 3rd Pelopon. Congr., Athens 1987-8, 

229 ff. Recent contributionson Navarinoand 

its fortifications in Greek: T. Demodos, On 

Niokastro and Navarino, Athens 1987 (coll. articles); 

C. Baltas, Pylos-N.-Niokastro, Eng. ed., 1987, esp. 

133-59 with hist. survey from Byzantine times 

down to 1828, on which cf. G. Stadtmiller, in coll. 

vol. Der Peloponnes. Landschaft, Geschichte, Kunststat- 
ten, Athens 1944, 89-153 and maps 6 and 9. General 
refs. in A. Vakalopoulos, Hist. of modern Hellenism 

{in Greek], i-viii, Thessalonica 1961-88 and the 

coll. Istoria Ellentkou Ethnous [ = IEE], ix-xii, Athens 

1974-9; IA art. Navarin (M. Tayyib Gékbilgin). 

(N. Bées-[A. SavvipEs]) 

NAVARRA (Eng. and Fr.: Navarre), a province 
of northern Spain, whose capital, Pampeluna, 
abandoned its allegiance to the Muslims in 182/798 
and made itself into a semi-independent kingdom. Its 
history, at the time of Muslim domination, becomes 
intermingled with that of Pampeluna [see BANBALUNA] 
and with that of the majority of its inhabitants, the 
Basques or Vascons [see BASHKUNISH]. (Ep.) 

LAS NAVAS DE TOLOSA [see Av-‘1KA8]. 

NAVIGATION [see MiLAHA]. 

NAW? [see anwa’]. 

NAW BAHAR, a pre-Islamic sacred site and 
monastery at Balkh [q.v.] in what is now northern 
Afghanistan, destroyed by the Arab invaders, but 
famed in early Islamic history as the place of origin of 
the Barmaki family of officials and viziers in early 
‘Abbasid times, the eponym Barmak having been the 
head or abbot (pramukha) of Naw Bahar. See on the 
shrine, almost certainly a Buddhist one, aL-BARAMIKA. 
1. Origins; to the Bibl. there should be added Le 
Strange, Lands, 421-2; Barthold, An historical geography 
of Iran, Princeton 1984, 14-15; R.W. Bulliet, Naw 
Bahar and the survival of Iranian Buddhism, in Iran, 
JBIPS, XIV (1976), 140-5, emphasising the existence 
of several other Naw Bahars in the northeastern Ira- 
nian region. _ (Ep.) 

AL-NAWADJI, Suams at-Din MuHAMMAD B. 
Hasan B. SALT B. SUTHMAN aL-KAniRI, an Arab 
scholar, poet and man of letters, born in Cairo in 
788/1386 and died there in 859/1455, a typical 
representative of the literature of the post-classical 
period. 

Of his many teachers we may mention the authority 
on kir@Gt al-Djazari_ — (751-832/1350-1429; cf. 
Brockelmann, II?, 257-8, no. 6) and al-Damiri {9.v. ]; 
he mentions the latter in the preface to his stylistics 
(Paris ms., de Slane, no. 4453); among his literary 
friends were Ibn Hidjdja al-Hamawi [q.v.] against 
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whom he later directed his polemic al-Hudjdja ft sarikat 
Jbn Hidjdja (Leiden ms., no. 509). His official position 
was teacher of hadith in several of the madrasas of 
Cairo; he was closely connected with Safi circles. In 
addition to several journeys in Egypt, he twice made 
the hadjdj. As was the custom with scholars of the 
time, he wrote a number of commentaries and glosses 
on well-known textbooks and several works on 
rhetoric and poetics. As a poet he made his way by 
panegyrics on high officials and many Maecenases 
richly rewarded him. In obedience to the taste of his 
patrons, he compiled anthologies of poems on subjects 
which were particularly popular with the upper classes 
of his time; as usual, some of these are on the borders 
of belles-lettres and erotica. The majority of these 
anthologies still exist only in manuscript (see 
Brockelmann, Joc. cit.); the best known and perhaps 
the most important from the point of view of scholar- 
ship is Halbat al-kumayt, whose title refers to the poets 
who vie with one another in descriptions of wine (see 
his own explanation of the name, ed. Bulak 1276, 7, 
17-19). It was finished at the end of Shawwal 824/end 
of October 1421 (339 ult.) and first called al-Hubir wa 
l-surtir fi wasf al-khumuir. Cf. Kutb al-surir ft awsaf al- 
khumir by Ibn al-Rakik al-Kayrawani (d. 417/1026) 
(Brockelmann, I?, 161, S I, 252), a work often cited 
by al-Nawadji, 6, 143, 163). Neither this change of 
name nor the last section, which is devoted to the 
regret and shame caused by wine, prevented the 
author from being vigorously attacked (see al- 
Sakhawi, in Hadjdji Khalifa, iii, 106-7, no. 4607); 
many regarded his book not only as frivolous but even 
as sinful. Al-Nawadji continued the long series of 
anthologies on wine which from the 3rd/9th century 
onwards occupy a special place in Arabic literature. 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s [9.v.] work Tabashir al-surar (see Bull. 
USSR Acad. of Sciences [1927], 1163-70) was perhaps 
the earliest and was also used by al-Nawadji (zbid., 
1169, n. 6). Of his predecessors (in addition to the two 
mentioned), he quotes not only purely literary but 
also scientific works: Kushadjim (d. ca. 350/951 
(9.v.]), Adab al-nadim; al-Tanukhi (d. 384/994 [¢.v.]), 
Nishwar al-muhadara; ‘Ala al-Din b. Zafir al-‘Askalani 
(5th-6th/11th-12th centuries), Bada‘ al-bada*th; al- 
Tifashi (d. 651/1253), Surdr al-nafs bi-madartk al-hawass 
al-khams; Ibn Sa‘id al-Andalus (d. ca. 685/1286), al- 
Murkis wa ’l-mujtrib; Ibn Watwat (d. 718/1318), al- 
Mabahidj; Ibn Nubiata al-Misri (d.768/1306), Sarh al- 
Suyin; Ibn Abi Hadjala (d. 776/1375 [g.v.]}), al- 
Sukkardan; al-Ghuzili (d. 815/1412), Majali‘ al-budir; 
Hasan b. Zufar al-Irbili, Rawdat al-djalis wa-nuzhat al- 
anis; Muhammad al-‘Anbari, al-Nawr al-mudjtana min 
riyad al-udaba>, Ibn Bukhtishi‘, al-Khawass; ‘Ali b. 
Hazm al-Kurashi (d. 687/1288), Mudjiz al-kanun fi ’l- 
uibb; al-Damiri [q.v.], Hayat al-hayawan. 

He also dealt with contemporary poetry and belles- 
lettres. His encyclopaedia of wine contains 25 
chapters and a concluding one, not always 
systematically arranged and often only loosely con- 
nected (e.g. the chapter devoted to the Nile or long 
poems of the zadjal type). With a critical sifting of his 
sources, the anthology may produce much not only of 
purely literary value but also of interest for the history 
of culture. In spite of vigorous attacks on it, the Halbat 
al-kumayt has always been very popular (cf. V. 
Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, ix, Liege 
1905, 59-60, no. 70) and has exercised considerable 
influence. Even as late as the 18th century the ‘Iraki 
scholar Amin b. Khayr Allah al-SUmari (1737-89; see 
al-Zirikli, al-Alam, i, Cairo 1927, col. 129) continued 
his tradition in the anthology Nawadir al-minah fi aksam 
al-malaha wa ’l-mulah (see Dawid al-Celebi, Kitab 





Moakhtitat al-Mawsil, Baghdad 1927, 50-2, no. 65). In 
Europe also, al-Nawadji early attracted attention: in 
the 17th century d’Herbelot (1625-95) devoted an 
article to him in the Bibltothéque ortentale (Maastricht 
1776, 657). In the 18th century, Sir William Jones 
(1746-94) wrote of his book ‘‘Est hic liber Athenaei 
Aetrvosogtetats simillimus, sed mea quidem sententia 
jucundior, ornatior, copiosior’’ (Poeseos astaticae com- 
mentariorum libri sex, Leipzig 1777, 355). In the first 
half of the 19th century we often come across extracts 
and translations from his anthology (see Chauvin, op. 
cit.); in recent literary investigations, it has now been 
thrust into the background by earlier works in Arabic 
literature. 

Bibliography: The principal sources (including 
mss.) are given by Brockelmann, II?, 69-70, and 
J.E. Sarkis, Dictionnaire encyclopédique de bibliographie 
arabe, Cairo 1930, col. 1872; of special importance 
is al-Nawadji’s younger contemporary al-Sakhawi’s 
(1427-97; see Brockelmann, IJ?, 43-4) al-Daw? al- 
lami‘; extracts from this work are given in Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ed. Fligel, iii, 106-7, no. 4607 and ‘AIT 
Mubarak, al-Khitat al-Tawfikiyya, xiii, Cairo 1306, 
13-14. See also Ibn Iyas, Cairo 1311, ii, 36, 49-50; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 176, iii, 17, 106, 511, iv, 62, 
341, 503, v, 487, vii, 1218; Zirikli, al-AYam, iii, 
Cairo 1928, 885. _ (I. KratscHkowsky) 
NAWAV?’I, SALI SHIR [see mir ‘ALi SHIR NAWA’I]. 
NAWAR [see CINGANE, LULI, ZUTT]. 
AL-NAWAWI, Munammap B. ‘Umar B. ‘ARABI AL- 

DyjAwi, an Arabic writer of Malay origin, born in 
Tandara (Banten), the son of a village judge (pangalu), 
after concluding his studies made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and settled there permanently in about 1855, 
after making a short visit to his native land. After he 
had studied further and completed his education with 
the teachers of the holy city, he set up as a teacher 
himself and gained great influence over his fellow 
countrymen and their kinsmen. From 1870 he 
devoted half his time to authorship. He was still alive 
in 1888. 

He wrote a large number of commentaries on 
popular textbooks, which are listed by Brockelmann, 
II*, 651-2, S II, 813-14, in addition to Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 362 ff. Of these, the following 
may be mentioned, with some information additional 
to what is contained in these two works. 

He expounded the Kur?4n in his al-Tafsir al-munir 
li-ma‘alim al-tanzil al-musfir ‘an wudjuh mahasin al-ta>wil, 
Cairo 1305. In the field of fikhk, he annotated the Fath 
al-karib of Muhammad b. al-Kasim al-Ghazzi (d. 
918/1512), a commentary on Abi Shudja‘ al- 
Isfahani’s al-Takrib, entitled al-Tawgshih, Cairo 1305, 
1310, and again entitled Kut al-habib, Cairo 1301, 
1305, 1310. — He wrote a commentary on al- 
Ghazali’s Bidayat al-hidaya under the title Maraki 
l-‘ubidiyya, Bulak 1293, 1309, Cairo 1298, 1304, 
1307, 1308, 1319, 1327. — On the Manakib al-hadjd} 
of Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Shirbini al-Khatib 
(d. 977/1569), he wrote al-Fath al-mugjib, Balak 1276, 
1292, Cairo 1297, 1298, 1306; Mecca 1316. — On 
the Sefinat al-salah of ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya al-Hadrami 
he wrote the Sullam al-munadjat, Balak 1297, Cairo 
1301, 1307. — He wrote a commentary on the 601 
questions of Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Zahid (d. 
819/1416), put into verse by his fellow-countryman 
Mustafa b. ‘Uthman al-Djawi al-Kariti as al-Fath al- 
mubin on salat, alms, fasting and pilgrimage under the 
title al-‘Ikd al-thamin, Cairo 1300; the Safinat al-nadja? 
of Salim b. Samir of Shihr in Hadramawt, completed 
in Batavia, was expounded under the title Kashifat al- 
sada’, Cairo 1292, 1301, 1302, 1303, 1305, Balak 
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1309. — On the exposition of the usu al-din by his col- 
league Muhammad b. Sulayman Hasab Allah entitled 
al-Riyad al-badi‘a, he wrote the commentary al-Thimar 
al-yani‘a, Cairo 1299, 1308, 1329, Balak 1302. 

In the field of dogmatics, he annotated al- 
Sanusi’s Umm al-barahin (d. 892/1496), entitled 
Dhari“at al-yakin, Cairo 1304; the ‘Akidat al-‘awamm of 
Ahmad al-Marziki (ca. 1281/1864) entitled Nar al- 
zalam, Cairo 1303, 1329; al-Badjari’s Risala fr “lm al- 
tawhid entitled Tidjan al-darart, Cairo 1301, 1309, 
Mecca 1329; the Masai! of Abu ’1-Layth entitled Katr 
al-ghayth, Cairo 1302, 1303, Mecca 1311; the 
anonymous Fath al-Rahman entitled Hilyat al-sibyan in 
a Madjmi“a, Mecca 1304; and the al-Durr al-farid of his 
teacher Ahmad al-Nahrawi entitled Fath al-madjid, 
Cairo 1298. 

In the field of mysticism, he wrote a commentary 
on the Manzitma hidayat al-adhkiya? ila tarik al-awliya? of 
Zayn al-Din al-Malibari (d. 928/1522) entitled Salalim 
al-fudala?, Cairo 1301, Mecca 1315; and on his Man- 
zuma fi shu‘ab al-iman, he wrote the Kami‘ al-tughyan, 
Cairo 1296. On the al-Manhadj al-atamm fi tabwib al- 
hukm of SAli b. Husam al-Din al-Hindi (d. 975/1567) 
he wrote Misbah al-zulm, Mecca 1314. — His com- 
mentaries on stories of the life of the Prophet may be 
classed as edifying popular literature; such he 
wrote on the mawlid al-Nabi under the title al-‘Aris, 
Cairo 1926, which is ascribed by some to Ibn al- 
Djawzi, by others to Ahmad b. al-Kasim al-Hariri, 
entitled Fath al-samad al-Salim ‘ala mawlid al-Shaykh 
Ahmad b. Kasim wa-yusamma al-Bultgh al-fawzi li-bayan 
alfaz mawlid Ibn al-Djawzi, Balak 1292, entitled Bughyat 
al-‘awamm fi sharh mawlid Sayyid al-Anaém li-Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Cairo 1927, and Fath al-samad al-“alim ‘ala 
mawlid al-Shaykh Ahmad b. Kasim, Mecca 1306, as well 
as on the Mawlid of Dja‘far al-Barzandji (d. 
1179/1765) entitled Targhib al-mushtakin, Balak 1292, 
and again under the title Madaridj al-su‘ad, Bulak 
1296, and on his al-Khasa’is al-nabawtyya entitled al- 
Durar al-bahiyya, Bulak 1299. He made an excerpt 
from al-Kastallani’s (d. 923/1517) Mawlid entitled al- 
Ibriz al-dani fi mawlid Sayyidna Muhammad al-Sayyid 
al-‘Adnani, Cairo 1299. 

In the field of grammar, he wrote a commentary 
on the Adjurriimiyya entitled Kashf al-muritiyya San sitar 
al-Adjurrumtyya, Cairo 1308, and on a versification 
Fath ghafir al-khatiyya Sala ’l-kawakib al-djaliyya fi nazm 
al-Adjurrimiyya, Balak 1298; and on ‘Abd al-Mun‘im 
“Iwad al-Djirdjawi’s (ca. 1271/1854) al-Rawda al- 
bahiyya fi ’l-abwab al-tasrifiyya entitled al-Fusus al- 
yakutiyya, Cairo 1299. In the field of rhetoric, he 
completed in 1293/1876 a commentary on the Risalat 
al-Isti‘arat of Husayn al-Nawawi al-Maliki entitled 
Lubab al-bayan, Cairo 1301. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
g (C. BRocKELMANN) 

aL-NAWAWI (or at-Nawawi), Munyi at-Din 
ABU ZAKARIYYA? YAHYA B. SHARAF B. Murti [follow- 
ing Nawawi’s own spelling, Suydti, fol. 53b] B. 
Hasan B. Husayn 8. MuHamman B. Dyum‘a B. HizAM 
AL-HizAmi at-DimasuHKI, a Shafi‘i jurist, born in 
Muharrain 631/October 1233 in Nawa south of 
Damascus in Djawlan. The ability of the boy very ear- 
ly attracted attention and his father brought him in 
649/1251 to the Madrasa al-Rawahiyya in Damascus. 
There he first of all studied medicine but very soon 
went over to Islamic learning. In 651/1253 he made 
the pilgrimage with his father. About 655/1257 he 
began to write and was called in 665/1267 to the al- 
Ashrafiyya dar al-hadith in Damascus in succession to 
Abi Shama who had just died. Although his health 
had suffered severely during his life as a student, he 
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lived very frugally and even declined a salary. His 
reputation as a scholar and a man soon became so 
great that he even dared to approach the Mamlak 
sultan Baybars [g.v.] to ask him to free the people of 
Syria from the war taxes imposed upon them and to 
protect the teachers in the madrasas from a reduction 
in their income. This was in vain, however, and 
Baybars expelled al-Nawawi from Damascus when he 
alone refused to sign a fatwa approving the legality of 
these exactions. (This action of al-Nawawi’s is com- 
memorated in the popular romance Sirat al-Zahir 
Baybars, Cairo 1326, xli, 38 ff. in which the sultan, 
cursed by al-Nawawi, becomes blind for a time.) He 
died unmarried in his father’s house in Nawa on 
Wednesday, 24 Radjab 676/22 Dec. 1277. His tomb 
is still held in honour there. 

Al-Nawaw?i has retained his high reputation to the 
present day. He had an exceptional knowledge of 
Tradition and adopted even stricter standards than 
later Islam; for example, he admits only five works on 
Tradition as canonical, while he expressly puts the 
Sunan of Ibn Madja on a level with the Musnad of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (cf. Sharh Muslim, i, 5; Adhkar, 3). 
In spite of his fondness for Muslim, he gives a higher 
place to al-Bukhari (Tahdhib, 550). He wrote the prin- 
cipal commentary on Muslim’s Sahih (Cairo 1283); as 
an introduction to this, he wrote a history of the 
transmission of this work and a sketch of the science 
of Tradition. He gives not only observations on the 
isnads and a grammatical explanation of the tradi- 
tions, but he also comments on them, mainly from the 
theological and legal aspect, quoting when necessary 
not only the founders of the principal schools but also 
the older jurists like al-Awza‘t, ‘Ata?, etc. He also in- 
serted headings (¢ardjama) in Muslim’s work. We may 
also mention his frequently annotated Kitab al-Arba‘in 
(Balak 1294 and often since) and portions of commen- 
taries on al-Bukhari and Aba Dawid (Ibn al-‘Attar, 
fol. 10b); and an extract from Ibn al-Salah, ‘Ulm al- 
hadith, with the title al-Takrib wa ‘l-iafsir, partly tr. 
Margais, in JA, ser. 9, xvi-xviii, and printed at Cairo 
1307, with a commentary by al-Suyuti, Tadrib al-rawi. 

Al-Nawawi’s importance as a jurist is perhaps 
even greater. In Shafi‘i circles he was regarded, with 
his Minhad) al-talibin (finished 669/1270-1; Cairo 1297 
and frequent later eds.; ed. van den Berg with French 
tr., Batavia 1882-4; cf. thereon Snouck Hurgronje, 
Verspr. Geschr., vi, 3-18), as the highest authority along 
with al-Rafil, and since the 10th/16th century the two 
commentaries on this work, Ibn Hadjar’s Tuhfa and 
al-Ramli’s Nihaya, have been regarded almost as the 
law books par excellence of the Shafi‘l school. The 
book consists of excerpts from the Muharrar of RafiT 
and, as the author himself says, is intended to be a 
kind of commentary on it. It certainly owes the 
estimation in which it is held also to the fact that it 
goes back via al-Rafi‘l and al-Ghazali to the Imam al- 
Haramayn. We should also mention the Rawda ft 
mukhtasar sharh al-Rafit (on al-Ghazali’s Wadjiz) 
finished in 669/1270-1, on which commentaries have 
often been written, the commentaries on Shirazi’s al- 
Muhadhdhab and al-Tanbih (Brockelmann, r, 485) and 
al-Ghazali’s al-Wasit, which do not seem to have sur- 
vived, and a collection of fatwas put together by his 
pupil Ibn al-‘Attar (Cairo 1352). 

His biographical and grammatical studies 
resulted in the Tahdhib al-asma? wa ’l-lughat (Part 1 on 
the names, Wistenfeld, Gottingen 1842-7; Part 2 on- 
ly in ms. in Leiden; included by Ibn al-‘Attar among 
the unfinished works and there are certainly gaps in it) 
and al-Tahrir fi alfaz al-tanbih completed in 671/1272-3. 
To his mystical tendencies ~he had attended lectures 
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on the Résala of al-Kushayri and transmitted it— we 
owe works like the Kitab al-Adhkar on the prayers, 
finished in 667/1268-9 (Cairo 1331 and frequent later 
eds.), the Riydd al-salihin (finished in 670/1271-2; 
Mecca 1302, 1312, Eng. tr. Muhammad Zafrulla 
Khan, London 1975) and the incomplete Bustan 
al-arifin fi ’l-zuhd wa ’l-tasawwuf. For his complete 
works, see Brockelmann, I’, 496-501, S I, 680-6. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-‘Agtar (d. 724/1324), 

Tuhfat al-talibin fi tardjamat Shaykhina al-Imam al- 

Nawawi (with many marthtyas), ms. Tubingen, no. 

18; Sakhawi (d. 902/1496-7), Tardjamat Kutb al- 

Awltya? ... al-Nawawi, ms. Berlin, Wetzstein, ii, 

1742, fols. 140-207 (Ahlwardt, no. 10125); Suya#i, 

al-Minhadj ft tardjamat al-Nawawi, ms. Berlin Wetz- 

stein II, 1807, fols. 53a-68a (Ahlwardt, no. 10126); 

Subki, Tabakdt al-shafityya al-kubra, Cairo 1324, v, 

1658; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, Haydarabad 

n.d., iv, 259-64; Yafil,  Mir-at  al-djanan, 

Haydarabad 1339, iv, 182-6; the other sources are 

printed in Wistenfeld, Uber das Leben und die Schriften 

des Scheich Abu Zakariyja Jahja el-Nawawi, Gottingen 

1849; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. Geschriften, ii, 

387-8. (W. HEFFENING) 

NAWBA (a.), in the art-music of the Islamic Mid- 
dle East and North Africa, acomplex form made up 
of a number of individual pieces arranged in a 
standard sequence. (For the use of nawéa in relation to 
the military and ceremonial ensemble, see NAKKARA- 
KHANA and MEHTER.) 

The term nawba appears already in the Kitab al- 
Aghani of Abii ’1-Faradj al-Isbahani (284-356/897-967 
{g.v.]), but in its non-technical meaning of ‘‘turn’’. It 
refers either to the practice, established at the latest by 
the beginning of the 2nd/8th century, of having a 
given musician perform regularly at court on a par- 
ticular day of the week, or to several musicians taking 
turns to sing during a single madjlis. However, for all 
their references to features of etiquette, missing from 
the many accounts in the Kitab al-Aghani of musical 
magjalis at the ‘Abbasid court is any indication of the 
existence of a large-scale conventional sequence of 
songs, let alone of any complex cyclical form. The 
choice of which song to sing next was governed by 
various and sometimes unpredictable factors, and the 
patron would often demand to have a particularly 
pleasing item repeated several times (see Sawa, Muszc 
performance practice, 115-16, 166-70). 

The notion of a preferred or most effective order of 
events is, however, attested by the end of the 4th/10th 
century. The singer is advised in the Kamal Adab al- 
ghina? of al-Hasan al-Katib (late 4th/10th or early 
5th/11th century) and in the Hawi l-funin of Ibn al- 
Tahhan (d. after 449/1057) to begin with slow and 
serious songs and to conclude with faster and more 
frivolous ones: such a plan, it is urged, will accord 
with the changing mood (and increasing inebriation) 
of the audience. Given this broad framework, it might 
be expected that more specifically musical considera- 


tions would lead to the development of particular con- . 


ventional groupings either of individual songs or of 
types of song (involving some pattern of unity or con- 
trast relating to modal, rhythmic or formal 
parameters). But these two works, despite their con- 
cern with the practicalities of music making, fail to 
indicate the existence of any such compound struc- 
ture, and the term nawba does not occur in them. It 
does, however, appear shortly after, in the phrase 
nawbat-i mufribi, in the Kabiis-ndma (475/1082-3) of 
Kay Kaus [q.v.], where we encounter the first ten- 
tative association with formal organisation, even if it 
is clear from the context that we are still dealing with 


nothing more precise than the general trajectory or 
changing character of the various pieces that make up 
a complete performance, moving again from slow to 
fast, from stylistically complex to simple. 

A similar overall design, but rather more explicit in 
its articulation, is to be found in Spain. Al-Makkari 
(986-1041/1578-1632) quotes Ibn Hayyan (377- 
469/987-8-1076 [q.v.]) to the effect that the conven- 
tional order was to begin with nashid [q.v.], followed 
by basit, both of these being slow, and conclude with 
the faster muharrakat and ahzadj. The particular pairing 
of nashid and basit is mentioned already (Aghani?, v, 
427) in relation to Ishak al-Mawsili (150-235/767-850 
{g.v.]) and the sequence as a whole is closely related 
to the format discussed by al-Hasan al-Katib. For him 
nashid and basit constitute successive stages within a 
single piece, but one occurring at the beginning of a 
performance, while Aazadj is specified as one of the 
lighter, quicker rhythms that are saved till the end. 

If this suggests that there were still similar concepts 
of large-scale (but loosely structured) organisation in 
both East and West in the 5th/iith century, the 
testimony of al-Tifashi (580-651/1184-1253) shows 
that two centuries later there were two well-estab- 
lished but distinct complex forms, both called nawba. 
That in the West began again with a nashid, but fol- 
lowed now by sawt, muwashshah and zadjal. The first 
two seem to have been differentiated by a technical 
feature, the inclusion in the first and omission from 
the second of an initial section called istihlal; the last 
two relate to strophic verse/song forms. 

The Eastern nawba, in contrast, consisted for al- 
Tifashi of five pieces: kawl, ghazal, tarana, zamana and 
kawl (-i) digar. There is, however, no mention of it in 
the treatises of Safi al-Din al-Urmawi (d. 693/1294), 
and given that he does refer to other forms it may not 
yet have become as important as the prominence 
accorded it by later theorists would suggest. Nor, 
indeed, is it singled out for emphasis in the next work 
to cite it, the so-called Sharh Mawland Mubarak Shah bar 
adwar (777/1375) (which lists, incidentally, only three 
movements: kawl, ghazal and tardna), so that it is not 
until the beginning of the 9th/15th century, in the 
treatises of ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Maraghi (d. 839/1435), 
that it comes to the fore. (In an_ interesting 
autobiographical anecdote, he relates how he won a 
wager to compose one whole nawba each day for a 
month.) The cyclical implication in al-Tifashi’s 
account of the final return to the initial song type sug- 
gests that the slow to fast trajectory had either been 
abandoned or had never been relevant to the Eastern 
nawba, and confirmation of this is given in ‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Maraghi’s description of what seems to have 
been its normative form during the 8th/14th and early 
9th/15th centuries. All of the now canonic four move- 
ments (kawl, ghazal, tardna and firiidasht) are unified 
not only by identity of melodic mode but also by being 
restricted to a small number of rhythmic cycles. What 
distinguishes them is not, therefore, a progressive 
change of character, nor particular features of formal 
structure, but rather the language and type of the 
verse: the kawl set Arabic verse, the ghazal Persian, the 
tarana a ruba‘i, the firidaésht again Arabic verse. The 
Eastern nawba (or, in full, nawba murattaba/nawbat-i 
murattab) cannot, therefore, be seen as a crystallisation 
of an earlier large-scale format, but is rather just one 
(even if the only compound) form among many, and 
in a larger performance context it was probably 
assigned to the initial, slower block of pieces. 

Some idea of the later history of the nawba can be 
gleaned from song-text collections of the late 9th/15th 
and 10th/16th centuries. It is clear, for example, that 
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the theorists’ specification of a ruba% for the tarana had 
been abandoned in practice: normally just one line 
(and usually, indeed, the same line) was set. They also 
show that ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Maraghi’s attempt to add 
a fifth movement (mustazad) which would repeat mate- 
rial from the previous four had not proved successful: 
no other composer tried to emulate him. But of far 
greater significance is the fact that they reveal how the 
nawba itself, despite the high prestige it had earlier 
enjoyed, was rapidly falling out of favour. Already by 
the end of the 9th/15th century few were recorded 
entire, and by the middle of the 10th/16th it had vir- 
tually ceased to exist: we find a bare handful of 
examples, a few kaw plus ghazal pairs, and a scattering 
of individual movements. 

Its disappearance from the repertoire at this time 
inevitably calls into question the supposition of con- 
tinuity and subsequent transformation. There is no 
evidence to sustain the notion that more recent large- 
scale cyclical forms such as the Ottoman /asi/ or even 
the Central Asian shashmakom {q.v.] gradually evolved 
out of the nawba. The earliest description of the fasi/, 
that of Demetrius Cantemir, dates from ca. 
1110/1700, although it is no doubt the case that it had 
been in existence for some time. But the crucial argu- 
ment against a derivation of fasil from nawba is that 
the two have virtually nothing in common apart from 
the primary fact of being conventional assemblages of 
individual pieces considered to form a complex whole. 
Whereas the nawba consisted of four specific and 
highly uniform vocal compositions by a single com- 
poser, the fasil in its classical form can be defined as 
a variable selection of pieces, usually by different 
composers, fitting into a series of prescribed slots 
organised in such a way as to emphasise, within the 
overall unity of mode, contrast and variety. It thus 
alternates between instrumental and_ vocal, 
unmeasured and measured, and juxtaposes vocal 
pieces using contrasting rhythmic cycles. 

In the Maghrib, on the other hand, the term nawba 
is still current and there must, therefore, be a 
reasonable possibility of continuity from the Western 
form as specified by al-Trfashi down to the present. 
Unfortunately, this must remain supposition: the 
word may surface in 12th/18th century sources such 
as al-Haik, but there is no documentary evidence to 
chart any of the stages of what must have been a com- 
plex evolution leading to the present form, which has 
many more components than its 7th/13th century 
antecedent and retains none of its formal terminology. 
In current Moroccan practice, for example, the nawba 
consists broadly of a number of introductory pieces 
largely serving the purpose of modal exposition (an 
instrumental prelude, mishaliyya, followed by the 
choral inshdd tab‘ al-naghma and a briefer instrumental 
bughya), and then an instrumental prelude, tishzya, 
leading to five core groups of vocal pieces (san‘a) 
selected from a wide repertoire of more than 1,000 
songs in, successively, the rhythmic cycles basit, ka?im 
wa-nisf, bata*tht, darad; and kuddam. Within each of 
these groups the tempo gradually accelerates, so that 
we may detect here an echo or even, possibly, a direct 
survival of the ancient concept of transition from slow 
to fast. The essentially choral nature of the perfor- 
mance of these songs may be varied by the insertion 


of solo display pieces (baytayn or mawwal) which allow- 


the individual vocalist’s virtuosity to come to the fore. 
Many of the singers are at the same time instrumen- 
talists: the ensemble consists of the bowed rabab (con- 
sidered the leader) and a varying number of per- 
formers on violin (braced vertically against the thigh), 
‘id, and percussion instruments. Considerable 


regional variations occur across the Maghrib with 
regard to the nature and size of the ensemble, the 
repertoire, and its technical terminology (for details 
on these, see Guettat, La musique classique du Maghreb, 
which also contains a discography). 
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Paris 1972; Ibn Tahhan al-Misiki, Hawt ’l-funin 
wa-salwat al-mahzin, Dar al-Kutub ms. f. dj. 539, 
facsimile in Publications of the Institute for the 
history of Arabic-Islamic science, series C, 52, 
Frankfurt 1990; Tifashi: see Tandji; Shark Mawland 
Mubarak Shah bar adwar, British Library ms. Or. 
2361 fols. 68b-153, tr. in D’Erlanger, La musique 
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(O. Wricut) 

NAWBAKHT, a Persian patronymic (naw or nay 
+ bakht ‘‘new fortune’’), was borne in Baghdad 
during the first two ‘Abbasid centuries by a family 
remarkable for its influence on the advance- 
ment of learning and on the political 
legitimism of the Imami Shr‘a. 

It claimed descent (see al-Buhturi, Diwan, ed. 
Beirut, 115) from the Persian hero Giw son of Gudarz 
celebrated in the Shah-nama (cf. Justi, Iranisches Namen- 
buch, 399, and Christensen, Kayanides, 59, 117). Its 
first known representative Nawbakht, an astrologer, 
owed his fortune to the future caliph al-Mansir, to 
whom in prison he is said to have foretold his acces- 
sion to the throne and later the victory over the Zaydi 
rebel Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah [q.v.]; in the same year 
(144/762) in which he drew up the horoscope of 
Baghdad, the new capital, he was granted fiefs in it. 
His son Abu Sahl Timaddh (on this curious 
praenomen, cf. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ed. A. Miller, 
Leipzig 1884, iii, p. xli, and H. Ritter, postlude to his 
edition of Hasan al-Nawbakhti’s Firak, 9) (d. 170/786) 
had seven sons by his wife Zarrin, the founders of the 
various branches of the Al Nawbakht, in which we 
find theologians like Ibrahim b. Ishak b. Abi Sahl 
(wrote about 350/961 the Kitab al- Yakut, on which a 
commentary by al-‘Allama al-Hilli has been found by 
A. Ikbal; an earlier commentary had been written by 
Ibn Abi ’]-Hadid, according to his Shark al-Nahdj, iv, 
575; and the Kitab al-Ibtthadj), Abi Sahl Isma‘il [see 
AL-NAWBAKHTI], Husayn b. Ruh, third wakél of the 


Imamis [see 1BN RUH], and Hasan b. Musa [see at- 
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NAWBAKHTI]; astronomers like al-Fad!] b. Abi Sahl 


(Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 275, who has been confused 
with al-Ma’min’s minister) and Misa b. Hasan Ibn 
Kibriya; secretaries of state; and finally, enlightened 
students of poetry to whom the editors of the diwans 
of Aba Nuwas, Ibn al-Rumi and al-Buhturi went to 
establish the texts. 

At the beginning of the 4th/10th century, the 
Nawbakhtis seem to have been closely linked, like 
another Shi‘i family of the time, the Banu Bistam, 
with the policies of the caliphal vizier Ibn al-Furat 
[g.v.] (see Sourdel, Le vizirat Sabbaside, ii, 514 and aL- 
NAWBAKHTI). 

Bibliography: ‘Abbas  Ikbal, Khandan-i 
Nawbakhti, Tehran 1933, with a genealogical tree, 
and useful indices, among others that of the Shi‘? 
sects, 249-67; H. Ritter, in his edition of the Firak 
of Hasan al-Nawbakhtr [g.v.]; see also Ibn 
Khaldin, Mukaddima and ‘Ibar, indices. 

(L. Massicnon) 

AL-NAWBAKHTI, at-Hasan s. ,Musa, Abi 
Muhammad, scholar and theologian, and propo- 
nent of Imami Shi‘ism, member of the renowned 
Nawbakht family [g¢.v.] (d. between 300 and 310/912- 
22), His ancestor, Aba Sahl b. Nawbakht, a famous 
astronomer, converted to Islam, and participated with 
al-Mansur in the constructing of Baghdad. On the 
family Nawbakht, see also ‘Abbas Ikbal (Eghbal), 
Khdandan-i Nawbakhti. 

Al-Hasan b. Misa was a nephew of Abu Sahl 
Ismail b. ‘AIT al-Nawbakhti, a prominent Imami 
theologian (d. 311/923; see Brockelmann, S I, 319; 
Ikbal, 96-124). These two members of the Banu 
Nawbakht were the founders of the first school which 
fused Mut‘tazili theology with Imami teachings. They 
professed Muttazili tenets on divine attributes and 
justice, denial of the beatific vision of God (on which 
both of them wrote works), and rejection of the view 
that God creates human acts. But they opposed the 
Muttazili doctrine of the Imamate, espousing the 
impeccability and infallibility of the Imams, although 
(along with the Muttazilis) denying their miracles 
(Ikbal, 128; Madelung, Imamism and Mu‘tazilite 
theology, 14-16). 

Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 177, tr. Dodge, 441), who 
calls al-Nawbakhti ‘‘a theologian and philosopher’’, 
places him in the company of a group of translators of 
philosophical books—Aba ‘Uthman al-Dimashki, 
Ishak (b. Hunayn), Thabit (b. Kurra), and others. 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a tells (SUyin al-anba’, i, 216) of an 
encounter between al-Nawbakhti and Thabit b. 
Kurra at the time when the former was a young man. 

Al-Nawbakhti wrote on theology, philosophy and 
sects, and composed polemical works. Forty-four titles 
are mentioned in bio-bibliographical sources; see Rit- 
ter (ed.), Firak al-Shi“a, Introd., 17-20; Ikbal, 129-35. 
He also copied many works. Ci 

His most important book, the K. al-Ara? wa ’l- 
diyanat, is known mainly from citations by Ibn al- 
Djawzi in his Talbis Iblis; and also from al-Mas‘idi, 
Muridj al-dhahab, and Ibn Abi ’|-Hadid, Shark Nahd; 
al-balagha; Ritter, Introd., 22-6; Ikbal, 136-40. 
(Brockelmann, S I, 319, mistakenly says that K. al- 
Ara? wa ’l-diyanat was edited by Ritter). The extant 
fragments discuss the Sophists (Sceptics); Dualists; 
Greek philosophers (Socrates); views of Stoic 
philosophers; Indian religions (Barahima); Sabians 
and Madjiis; astronomers and astrologers; views of 
Djahm b. Safwan, doctrine of Hisham b. al-Hakam 
on anthropomorphism; and views of Mukatil b. 
Sulayman, Na‘im (Nu‘aym) b. Hammad, and 
Dawud al-Djawaribi. 


The K. al-Ara? wa ‘l-diyanat, as Madelung has 
shown (Abi ‘Isa al-Warrag), made use of Abi ‘Isa al- 
Warrak’s (d. 247/861) K. Ikhttsas madhahib al-ithnayn 
and/or K. al-Makalat for knowledge of dualistic 
religions, the Manichaeans, Marcionites and the 
Bardesanians. Al-Nawbakhti’s reports on these topics 
were used in turn by ‘Abd al Djabbar, al-Shahrastani 
and Ibn al-Murtada. 

Al-Nawbakhti’s polemical works include a refuta- 
tion of extremist Shi‘is (al-Radd ‘ala ’l-ghulat); see Rit- 
ter, 27; Ikbal, 135-6; a refutation of Abu ‘Ali al- 
Djubba’i’s refutation of astrologers; and physical 
proofs from Aristotle refuting those who claim that the 
sphere is living and rational. His philosophic interests 
are also expressed in his epitome of Aristotle’s De 
Generatione et Corruptione and by a work on atomism. 

Al-Nawbakhti is best known for his book on Shi‘i 
sects, Firak al-Shi‘a (K. fihi madhahib firak ahl al-imaéma 
wa-asma@uha ...), which was edited by H. Ritter 
(Istanbul 1931). The work was subsequently edited 
(but apparently based on Ritter) by Muhammad 
Sadik al-Bahr al-‘Uliim (Nadjaf 1355/1936). 

A Persian translation of Firak al-Shi‘a was done by 
M. Dj. Mashkir, Tardjamat Firak al-Shi‘a (Tehran 
1325 A.S./1946), see also the French translation by 
M.J. Mashkour (Mashkir), Les sectes shtites: traduction 
annotée avec introduction, 2nd ed. (Tehran 1980), which 
first appeared in RHR, cliii (1958), 68-78, 176-214; 
cliv (1958), 67-95, 146-72; clv (1959), 63-78 (and pub- 
lished separately, Tehran 1958). There is a Russian 
translation by S.M. Prozorov, Shittiskie sekti, with 
Eng. summary (Moscow 1973). 

The Firak al-Shi‘a treats the question of the Imamate 
(on which al-Nawbakhti wrote one or two indepen- 
dent works) as well as Shi‘i sects. A question exists 
whether the Firak al-Shi‘a is the work of al-Nawbakhti 
or rather derived from the K. al-Makalat wa ’l-firak of 
his contemporary, Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al-Agh‘ari al- 
Kummi (d. 299/911) (ed. Mashkir, Tehran 1964), as 
many parallels exist (see the list of most of them in 
Ikbal, 144-54) between the Firak and al-Kummi’s 
book. The explanation that commends itself is that al- 
Kummi used al-Nawbakhti’s work and added sources 
of his own (see Madelung, Bemerkungen). 

Madelung suggests that al-Nawbakhti used 
Hisham b. al-Hakam’s K. Ikhttlaf al-nas fi ’l-imama for 
the first part of his book, a source used also by al- 
Nashi? in his K. Usél al-nihal, which parallels al- 
Nawbakhti in several places (J. van Ess, Frithe 
mu‘tazilitische Hdresiographie, 26, 39, 54; Madelung, 
Frithe mu‘tazilitische Haresiographie, 225). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 119-20; 

‘Abbas Ikbal (Eghbal), Khandan-i Nawbakhti, 

Tehran 1311/1932-3; W. Madelung, Imamism and 

Mu‘tazilite theology, in Le Shi‘isme imdmite, ed. T. 

Fahd, Paris 1979, 13-29; idem, Abé ‘Isa al-Warragq 

tiber die Bardesaniten, Marcioniten und Kantder, in Stu- 

dien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Vorderen Orients. 

Festschrift fiir Bertold Spuler..., Leiden 1981, 210-24; 

idem, Bermerkungen zur imamitischen Firag-Literatur, in 

Isl., xliii (1967), 37-52; idem, Frithe mu“tazilitische 

Harestographie, in Ist. , vii (1980), 220-36 (all repr. in 

Religious schools and sects in medieval Islam, London 

1985); J. van Ess, Frithe mu‘taztlitische Haresiographie, 

Beirut 1971. _ (J.L. KraEMER) 

NAWBANDADJAN, Nupanpapjan (also Nuban- 
djan, according to Yakit, Mu‘djam, ed. Beirut, v, 
307), a town of the province of Fars in mediaeval 
Islamic Persia. It lay in the district of Shabir Khurra 
roughly midway between Istakhr and Arradjan {q. vv. ] 
on the road linking Shiraz with Khizistan. The 
geographers describe the town as populous and 
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flourishing, with fine markets and a good running 
water supply. It flourished under the Biyids, was 
destroyed by the Shabankara Kurds of Abu Sa‘d in 
the 5th/11th century, but was rebuilt by the Saldjuk 
Muhammad b. Malik-Shah’s governor of Fars and 
Kirman, the Atabeg Cawuli Sakaw (d. 510/1116) (Ibn 
al-Balkhi, tr. Le Strange, Description of the province of 
Fars in Persia, London 1912, 57-8). It then fell into 
ruins, which were identified by the Russian traveller 
C.A. Bode (see JRGS [1845], 78; A. Gabriel, Die Er- 
forschung Persiens, Vienna 1952, 172). 

Two farsakks from Nawbandadjan was the shi‘ 
Bawwan, the valley accounted by the Muslims one of 
the four earthly paradises and praised by al- 
Mutanabbi in one of his most famous ‘Adudipyat odes. 

Bibliography: Hudid al-‘alam, tr. 128; Le 
Strange, Lands, 264-5; Schwarz, Iran, 34-5. 

(C.E. Boswortx) 

NAWFAL, sand, a clan of the Meccan tribe of 
Kuraysh. The genealogists reckon Nawfal as one of 
the sons of ‘Abd Manaf, and brother of ‘Abd Shams, 
Hashim and al-Muttalib. Nawfal himself is said to 
have been specially concerned to develop trade with 
“Irak and the Persian empire, and is also reported to 
have quarrelled with ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim 
(Muhammad’s grandfather). 

Some information has been preserved about the 
mutual relations of the clans of Kuraysh. At one 
period, all the descendants of ‘Abd Manaf together 
with some other clans formed a group known as the 
Mutayyabin (‘‘the perfumed  ones’’) which 
challenged another group known as the Ahlaf (‘‘con- 
federates’’) led by the clans of ‘Abd al-Dar and 
Makhzim. Later, however, the clans of ‘Abd Shams 
and Nawfal, which often seem to have acted together, 
left the first group and came closer to the wealthy and 
powerful clan of Makhziim, though stil] maintaining 
a degree of separation. The clan of Nawfal appears to 
have been small in number, and there is no member 
of it in the lists of early Muslims apart from the con- 
federate ‘Utba b. Ghazwan. The clan joined with 
most of the rest of Kuraysh in boycotting the clan of 
Hashim when Abii Talib as leader refused either to 
stop Muhammad preaching or to withdraw clan pro- 
tection (djiwar) from him; but the leader of Nawfal, al- 
Murt‘im b. ‘Adi, was one of five men who brought 
about the ending of the boycott. Abii Talib died and 
was succeeded as leader by Abi Lahab, who seems to 
have refused to continue protecting Muhammad. As 
a result, after Muhammad’s abortive visit to al-Taif 
seeking support, before he could re-enter Mecca he 
had to arrange for the protection of another clan; and 
it was al-Murt‘im b. ‘Adi of Nawial who gave him this, 
though presumably on condition that he stopped 
preaching. Al-Murf‘im is not mentioned after the 
Hidjra, but other members of the clan persisted in 
opposition to Muhammad. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 85-7, 251, etc.; 
Tabart, i, 1084-5, 1203, etc.; Ibn Habib, K. al- 
Muhabbar, and K. al-Munammak, Haydarabad, 
1942, 1964, see indices; W.M. Watt, Muhammad at 
Mecca, Oxford 1953, 6-8, 92, 140, 174, etc. 

(W. Montcomery Watt) 

AL-NAWFALL, the nisba of a Hashimite family 
of akhbaris who transmitted from father to son tradi- 
tions of a historical character. 

On the death of Yazid (I) b. Mu‘awiya (64/683 
{q.v.]), SUbayd Allah b. Ziyad [¢.v.] was confirmed in 
his office of governor of ‘Irak by the Basrans, who 
nevertheless speedily retracted this when they learnt 
that the Kifans had stoned his emissaries. It was at 
this point that Basra designated as its governor ‘Abd 


Allah b. al-Harith b. Nawfal b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. 
Hashim, whose grandfather and father had been 
Companions of the Prophet. When he was still a 
baby, this personage had received from his mother, 
Hind bt. Abi Sufyan, the surname of Babba ‘‘the fat 
one’’ because he was, it was said, plump. At Basra, 
he showed himself rather placid and inept in exercis- 
ing his delicately-placed functions, so that he only 
retained them for a month, after which all trace is lost 
of him until the revolt of Ibn al-Ash‘ath (towards 
80/699 [q.v.]), in which he participated; subsequently, 
he had to end his days in ‘Uman (see Ibn Kutayba, 
Marif, index; al-Tabari, ii, 437, 446, 463 and index; 
al-Baladhuri, Ansab, IVB, 100, 104, 109; Mus‘ab al- 
Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, 30-1, 86; Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Tab. 7, Register, II, 111; al-Tha‘alibi, 
Lataif, 27; etc.). 

One gets the impression that all the persons bearing 
the nisba of al-Nawfali are indeed the descendants of 
Babba, but there are certain homonymities and gaps 
in continuity which hinder research here. The oldest 
member of this family of ruwat must have been (I) 
Sulayman b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Harith, whose name 
figures in some isnads, but the transmitter thus 
named, who is cited several times by al-Tabari (ii, 
446, 1885, ili, 346, 347, 533), is probably not Babba’s 
son, for, whilst belonging to the same line, he was liv- 
ing at a later time; al-Mas‘idi (Muriidj, vii, 218-19 
= § 2902) mentions him in fact in the story of an 
occurrence which is said to have taken place at the 
court of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mu‘tasim (218-27/833- 
42 [9.v.]) and in which he is represented as rather 
necessitous, although related to the ruler (min ahliht). 
Al-Mas‘iidi mentions in total six members of the 
family, and these have been put together in a 
genealogical table (index of the ed. of Ch. Pellat, s.v. 
al-Nawfali), but it is likely that this table is 
incomplete. It is certainly right to add a brother of 
Sulayman, (II) ‘Isa b. ‘Abd Allah, cited in an isndd by 
Abu ’1-Faradj al-Isfahani (Makati, 155). The follow- 
ing one is a nephew of ‘Isa, (III) Muhammad b. 
Sulayman who, in al-Djahiz’s K. al-Hayawan (iii, 16) 
retails a dialogue between a Medinan and a Kifan 
concerning the love which their respective homelands 
bear for the Prophet. This raw is also an authority for 
al-Mas‘tdi (Muradj, vi, 36-9 = § 2267) and, in greater 
detail, for al-Tabari (iii, 451-5) regarding relations 
between this personage with Abi Dja‘far al-Manstr 
(136-58/754-75 [g.v.]) whom he accompanied in 
158/775 and at whose death he was present. It is his 
son (the no. VI above) who is the transmitter of this 
story. 

There then come Muhammad’s brother, (IV) ‘Ali 
b. Sulayman, then his son, (V) Dja‘far b. Muham- 
mad cited in the Murddj (v, 183, 409-10 = §§ 1948, 
2161) concerning a tradition about al-Sayyid al- 
Himyari and about a khabar regarding Sulayman b. 
“Abd al-Malik (96-9/715-17 [9.v.]). The best-known 
member of the family is nevertheless (VI) Abu ’1- 
Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad, son of no. III above 
whom al-Mas‘tdi (Muridj, i, 11 = § 8) and al- 
Sakhawi (F. Rosenthal, A_ history of Muslim 
historiography?, Leiden 1968, 506) count among the 
number of historians. The first, who cites him several 
times (v, 4, 41, 177, 183, 185, 187, 189, vi, 36 = §§ 
1762, 1795, 1942, 1948, 1950, 1951, 1953, 2267) 
attributes to him a K. al-Akhbar, which must have been 
utilised by later authors (probably by al-Tabari, who 
mentions this rdwi at least 25 times (until the year 
173/789) and borrows from him lengthy accounts; 
likewise Abu ’l-Faradj, Makatil, 85, 155, 338, 427). 
To judge by the nature of the traditions transmitted 
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by this aristocratic family, it is probable that it showed 
some sympathy for the ‘Alids. 

Now this latter consideration might justify identify- 
ing this ‘Ali b. Muhammad with a Nawfali of 
absolutely identical name, with the same kunya and 
ism, who is, in regard to the founder in Morocco of the 
Idrisid dynasty, Idris I (d. 175/792 [9.v.}), a source for 
al-Bakri (Description de l’Afrique septentrionale, ed. and 
tr. de Slane, text 122, tr. 238-9). Rosenthal (loc. cit.) 
seems to doubt the possibility of this identification, 
and R. le Tourneau (Fés, Casablanca 1950, 34) con- 
siders al-Nawfali as an Andalusian, but it is wise to 
retain a prudent attitude here. In any case, it was al- 
Bakri’s citation (without isnad, hence, probably, given 
after a book, the K. al-Akhbar?) which allowed E. Lévi- 
Provengal (see his Islam d’Occtdent, Paris 1948, 15-16) 
to attribute the foundation of Fas to Idris I and not to 
Idri II, as was previously done (see also Ibn ‘Idhari, 
Bayan, i, 218, tr. Fagnan, Algiers 1901, 104; Ibn al- 
Abbar, Hudla, ed. H. Mu?nis, Cairo 1963, i, 53-54). 
The last member of the family whose name has been 
brought to light is (VID), ‘Ali b. Dja‘far, son of no. V. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. Sezgin, GAS, 

i, 312, devotes a notice to ‘Ali b. Muhammad (no. 

VI) but makes no allusion to al-Bakri’s source. 

(Cu. PELat) 

NAWRIYYA (a.), from nawr ‘‘flower’’, a term 
which, like zahriyya, designates poetry devoted to 
the description of flowers; it is practically impos- 
sible to separate it, as a genre, from the rawdiyya or 
rabi‘iyya (descriptions of gardens or of the spring, 
respectively). 

Already in the middle of the 5th/11th century, Abu 
*1-Walid al-Himyari (d. 440/1048) sets forth these 
genres together; he divides his al-Badi< fi fasl al-rabi< 
into (1) poems on the spring, without descriptions of 
flowers; (2) poems in which are described two or more 
flowers; and (3) poems on one flower in particular. 
The appearance of this kind of poetry is closely con- 
nected with contacts with ancient Persia and the pro- 
gressive urbanisation of the Arabs after the conquests. 
The process is already discernible in the pre-Islamic 
period (poets at the court of al-Hira [9.v.]), but does 
Not attain the status of a separate genre before the 
‘Abbasid period. At the outset, the ‘Abbasid poets fol- 
lowed, in the kastda, the pre-Islamic tradition of 
describing the floral decoration of taverns in Bacchic 
scenes, but in the specific khamriyyat [q.v.], the gardens 
where feasts are held begin to be described. Abu 
Nuwas [9.v.] generally inserts these descriptions after 
the theme of the a//al, the normal starting-point for his 
khamriyyat; he describes a restricted number of flowers, 
which he compares to parts of the body (rose = cheek, 
narcissus = eyes) or to precious stones, which are in 
fact the most common images in later poetry. Abu 
Tammam (g.v. | was the first to replace, in a poem, the 
nasib by a description of spring and its flowers, as an 
imperfect reflection of the mamdih, and this enjoyed 
an extraordinary success, not only among the Arab 
panegyrists but also among the Persian, Turkish and 
Jewish poets. In Ibn al-Rimi [g.v.], the description of 
gardens and flowers becomes an independent poem. 
There are two types of nawrtyyat in this poet’s diwan, 
either descriptions of spring or of a garden, where 
nature is depicted as an animate being which praises 
God by its beauty; or else the description of one or two 
flowers, generally the narcissus and rose, which, in a 

. famous poem, are the object of a mundzara [g.v.} in 
which Ibn al-Rimi judges in favour of the narcissus 
(and which was later, at the opening of the 5th/11th 
century, to give rise to a series of replicas by authors 
in al-Andalus, in both prose and verse, collected 


together by al-Himyari). Up to al-Sanawbari (d. 
334/945 [q.v.]), one is not conscious of floral poetry as 
being a genre ouside that of wasf. This particular poet 
is considered as the main representative, and indeed 
the creator of this genre, through the abundance of 
nawriyyat in his diwan, which take the form of short 
poems (kita‘) as well as lengthy sasidas, and because 
his descriptions of nature are present in all the poetic 
genres. 

In al-Andalus, this genre was _ especially 
appreciated, to the point that practically all Andalu- 
sian poetry may be considered as floral poetry. The 
reasons which are given for justifying this clear 
preference (exhuberance of nature, the abundance 
and variety of flowers in al-Andalus) seem to 
disregard the fragmentary character of the poetic 
corpus from al-Andalus. Already in al-Himyari’s 
work, the greater part of the kita‘ are fragments of the 
floral prelude of panegyrics, in the manner of Abi 
Tammam. The most remarkable poets are Ibn 
Khafadja [g.v.], called al-Djannan, and his nephew 
Ibn al-Zakkak [g.v.]. 

The describing of flowers lends itself to the use of 
a recherché language and of conceits, which led to 
nawrtyyat entering at a very early date the books on 
ma‘“Gni and on comparisons (éashbihat), as well as in 
anthologies in general. 

Bibliography: Himyari, al-Badi< fi wasf al-rabr‘, 
ed. H. Pérés 1940, new ed. Dar al-Afak al-Djadida, 
al-Maghrib 1989; Pérés, La poésie andalouse, en arabe 
classique, au XI siecle. Ses aspectes généraux, ses prin- 
cipaux thémes et sa valeur documentaire, 2nd ed. Paris 
1953; G.E. von Grunebaum, The response to Nature 
in Arabic poetry , in JNES, iv (1945), 137-51 (repr. in 
Themes in medieval Arabic literature, WVariorum 
Reprints, London 1981, VII); A. Hamori, On the art 
of medieval Arabic literature, Princeton 1974, 78 ff.; G. 
Schoeler, Arabische Naturdichtung. Die Zahriyat, 
Rabi‘iyat und Raudiyat von ihren Anfangen bis as- 
Sanaubart. Eine gattungs-, motiv- und stilgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1974; Mikdad 
Rahim, al-Nawriyyat fi ’l-shiY al-andalusi, Beirut 
1406/1986. (Teresa GARULO) 
NAW‘I, Munammap Ripa of Khabish4n, in the 

vicinity of Mashhad, a Persian poet of the 10th/16th 
century. The son of a merchant, in his youth he spent 
some time in Kashan where he studied under 
Mawlana Muhtasham. Moving to Marw, he became 
intimate with Hakim Nir Muhammad Khan there. 
Like the majority of Persian poets of his time, how- 
ever, he was attracted by the brilliant court of the 
Mughals and went to India, where at first he found a 
patron in the person of Mirza Yisuf Khan Mashhadi, 
but soon afterwards entered the service of the 
Khankhanan [g.v.] Mirza ‘Abd al-Rahim and re- 
mained with him and the prince Daniyéal till his death, 
which took place in Burhanpir in 1019/1610. Naw‘’s 
best work is his poem Suz u gudaz (‘‘Burning and 
melting’’), which has a touching theme, the devotion 
of a Hindu princess who accompanies her late hus- 
band in death on the funeral pyre. It is written in ex- 
cessively artificial language and distinguished by the 
originality of its subject, which had not been taken by 
any Persian poet before Naw‘T. Naw‘i’s works were 
very highly esteemed in India, and he is said to have 
received 10,000 rupees, an elephant and a horse with 
valuable trappings for a Saki-nama dedicated to the 
Khankhanan. His Diwan, which is entitled Lubé al- 
albab, has come down to us but has so far attracted lit- 
tle attention. 

Bibliography: G. Ouseley, Biographical notices of 
Persian poets, London 1846, 161-6; Ethé, G I PA, ii, 
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254-5; Bada?uni, iii, 361, Abu ‘I-Fadl ‘Allami, tr. 

Blochmann, A?in-t Akbari, 606; Rieu, Catalogue, 

674a; Siz u gudaz, Lucknow 1284 (at the end of the 

first part of the Akbar-ndma). It has been translated 
as Burning and melting: being the Sitz u-Gudaz of Muh. 

Rizd Nau of Khabidjan. Translated into English by 

Mirza J. Dawud of Persia and Ananda K. 

Coomaraswamy of Ceylon, London 1912. 

(E. BERTHELS) 

NAWRUZ (P.), New (Year’s) Day. 

1. In the Islamic heartlands. The word is fre- 
quently represented in Arabic works in the form 
Nayriz, which appears in Arabic literature as early as 
the verse of al-Akhtal [9.v.] (see al-Djawaliki, 
Mu‘arrab, ed. A.M. Shakir, Tehran 1966; al- 
Kalkashandi, Subf al-a‘sha, ii, 408). It was the first 
day of the Persian solar year and is not represented in 
the Muslim lunar year (al-Mas‘idi, Murddj, iii, 
416-17 = §§ 1301-2). In Achaemenid times, the of- 
ficial year began with Nawriz, when the sun entered 
the Zodiacal Sign of Aries (the vernal equinox). 
Popular and more ancient usage however would ap- 
pear to have regarded the midsummer solstice as 
Nawriz (al-Birtini, Chronology, tr. Sachau, 185, 201). 
It was the time of harvest and was celebrated by 
popular rejoicings, but it also marked the date when 
the kharddj [g.v.] was collected. The two different dates 
were retained in Persia proper and also in ‘Irak and 
Djibal under Islam, and Hamza al-Isfahani states 
(Ta*rikh, Berlin 1340 [1921], 104) that Nawriz in the 
first year of the Hidjra fell on 18 Haziran (June), 
which he erroneously equates with 1 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da. 
Confusion arose, however, because the intercalation 
of one day every four years which allowed the date to 
correspond with the position of the sun was omitted in 
Islam (Mas‘idi, Tanbih, 215), and unscrupulous 
revenue officials found it to their advantage to keep to 
the false calendar date rather than to the correct tradi- 
tional one, because it permitted them to collect their 
dues earlier (al-Makrizi, Khifat, ed. Wiet, iv, 263-4). 
By the time of the caliph al-Mutawakkil the date of 
collection of kharddj had advanced by almost two 
months, and in 245/859 he fixed the date of Nawriaz 
as 17 Haziran, which approximated to the old time 
(al-Tabari, iii, 1448; al-Biruni, Chronology, 36-7). The 
reform had no lasting effect and the caliph al- 
Mu‘tadid was compelled again to move the date 
which was fixed as 11 Haziran (al-Tabari, iii, 2143). 
Later again, in the Saldjak sultan Malikshah’s reform 
of the calendar [see DJALALI], the Persian astronomers 
proclaimed the vernal equinox as Nawraz (Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 34; 467 A.H.), and the first day of the new 
era fell on 10 Ramadan 471/15 March 1079. 

Nawruz was celebrated also in Syria, and was 
adopted in Egypt, as elsewhere, and has been retained 
by the Copts as the New Year’s Day (al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, iv, 241-2), but it now falls on 10 or 11 
September, see Lane, Manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, ch. XXVI ‘‘Periodical public festivals, 
etc.”’; G.E. von Grunebaum, Muhammadan festivals, 
New York 1951, 54-5. 

Popular festivities have marked Nawruz wherever 
it has been celebrated. In Sasanid Persia the kings 
held a great feast, and it was customary for presents 
to be made to them while the people who gathered to 
make merry in the streets sprinkled each other with 
water and lit fires. Both in ‘Irak and Egypt, these 
customs persisted in Muslim times (al-Tabari, iii, 
2163; al-Mas‘tidi, Muriidj, vii, 277 = § 2962; al- 
Makrizi, foc. cit.; al-Kalkashandi, ii, 410), and 
although al-Mu‘tadid attempted to prevent the 
customary horseplay in the streets during the mid- 


summer saturnalia, he was unsuccessful (al-Tabari, 
loc. cit.). In the various parts of the Ottoman Empire, 
the day was celebrated as a public holiday, and in Per- 
sia it has throughout its history been marked by great 
festivities as the chief secular holiday of the year. 

Many of the features of these celebrations in Persia 
are familiar from other cultures where a new year or 
a new phase of life is being marked, such as the donn- 
ing of new clothes just before the New Year actually 
begins, or where the end of the season of winter is 
marked, in rural society by such practices as the 
lighting of piles of thorn and brushwood and then the 
jumping over them by the family, friends and 
neighbours. But above all characteristic of the New 
Year celebrations is the preparation on New Year’s 
Day of the haft sin ‘‘the seven items beginning with the 
letter sin’’ (sc. sib ‘‘apple’’, sir ‘“‘garlic’’, sumak 
“sumac’’, sindjid ‘“‘jujube’’, samani ‘‘a kind of 
sweetmeat’’, sirka ‘‘vinegar’’ and sabzi ‘‘greens’’), 
which are placed on a cloth spread on the floor in front 
of a mirror and candles in company with dishes of cer- 
tain foods. See Bess A. Donaldson, The wild rue. A 
study of Muhammadan magic and folklore in Iran, London 
1938, 120-3. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 
in the text, see Birtini, Chronology, 190-200, etc.; 

‘Umar Khayyam, Nawriiz-nama, ed. M. Minovi, 

Tehran 1312/1933; A. Mez, Renaissance des Islams, 

400-1; Lane (tr.), Thousand and one nights, ii, 496-7; 

Carra de Vaux, Notice sur un calendrier turc, in Studies 

presented to E.G. Browne, Cambridge 1922, 106-7; 

A.V.W. Jackson, Persia past and present, New York 

1906, 99-100; G.E. von Grunebaum, Muhammadan 

festivals, repr. London 1976, 53-6. 
(R. Levy-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

2. In East Africa. 

As recently as 1971 Tibbetts reported that the 
Nawruz calendar, as modified by Sidi Celebi, was 
used by navigators throughout the Indian Ocean. He 
had corrected the practice followed in the works of 
Ahmad b. Madjid and by Sulayman al-Mahri, who 
did not observe an intercalary day in each fourth year, 
so that their Nawruz calendar receded ten days in 
each forty years. On the eastern African coast, 
Swahili fishermen and agriculturalists all used the 
unreformed Nawruz calendar, finding the Islamic 
calendar suitable only for religious purposes. In 
Swahili, Nawriz is vocalised as Natruzi. Its earliest 
attestation is in an Arabic History of Kilwa redacted ca. 
1550, recording the Portuguese arrival on the coast in 
1498 and using both calendars. Doubtless it had been 
in use long before. 

The Natruzi ceremonies in Zanzibar and Pemba 
display a syncretism between Islam and _ earlier 
religious practices. In the 1950s they were studied in 
Zanzibar by Sir John Gray, then Chief Justice. Study 
in Pemba by the late Dr P.L. Lienhardt in 1958 has 
not yet seen the light of day. 

The ceremonies are organised by wavyale, with a 
view to propitiating mizimu, best described as genii loct. 
These are often hereditary from father to son, but 
women also may act. The mizimu may be malign or 
benign, and it is wiser not to offend them, on land or 
at sea. This is especially important in the seven days 
before Nairuzt. A feast is held on the first days, after 
which fishing and collecting firewood are banned for 
the week. On the sixth day Kur’4n school pupils 
assemble at the teachers’ houses. They recite from the 
Kur°an, partake of a meal, and sleep in the teacher’s 
house. Next day they proceed to the beach for a fur- 
ther recitation. These recitations are apparently the 
only Islamic element among the ceremonies. The 
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pupils and older persons then bathe ceremonially, and 
put on clean clothes. In Zanzibar, women danced and 
sang and waved branches in the streets. A ceremonial 
meal followed, women preparing rice, and men 
preparing a kitoweo (savoury stew). Then, at a given 
signal, all fires were extinguished, to be relit with 
firesticks, the most primitive of all human methods. 
The old ashes were carried to crossroads, where a 
dance for women only took place. During this the 
wavyale erected a small hut. This the women now 
pelted with stones and set on fire, to drive away evil 
spirits for the ensuing year. A men’s dance followed, 
with tridents, swords and daggers. It was concluded 
by a stick dance, the men using sticks only. 

While some elements in these ceremonies can be 
paralleled elsewhere, their origin, meaning and pur- 
pose is not wholly clear in this context. 

Bibliography: J.R. Gray, Natruzi or Siku ya 
Mwaka, in Tanganyika Notes and Records, no. 38 
(1955), with detailed bibl.; W.H. Ingrams, Zan- 
zibar, its history and its people, London 1931; G.R. 
Tibbetts, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean, London 
1971; S.A. Strong, The History of Kilwa, (Arabic 
text), in JRAS (1895); information communicated 
to the author by Dr Lienhardt in 1958. 

(G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

AL-NAWSHARI [see at-NUsHARI]. 

NAWUSIYYA, Nawisrvya, the name of an 
extremist Shi ‘i sect (rawafid) attached to a certain 
Ibn Nawis or Ibn Nawus (sometimes changed into 
Ibn Manis), whose personal name varies according to 
the sources (‘Adjlan, ‘Abd Allah, Hamlan, etc.), or 
else attached to a place in the vicinity of Hit called 
Nawiisa (see Ibn Khurradadhbih, 72, 217; al- 
Baladhuri, Futih, 179: Yakut, s.v.; al-Idrist, index; 
Le Strange, Lands, 64-5). 

The Nawisiyya were characterised by the idea 
(sometimes attributed to the caliph Aba Dja‘far al- 
Mansur, 138-58/754-75 [g.v.]) that the imam Dja‘far 
al-Sadik (d. 148/765 (g.v.]) was not dead but would 
reappear since he was al-Ka?im al-Mahdi [see KA?IM 
AL MUHAMMAD]. 

Bibliography: Ash‘ari, Makalat, 25; Nawbakhti, 
Firak al-Shi‘a, 108; Mas‘idi, Murad), index s.v. 
‘Adjlan; Kh’drazmi, Mafatth, 31; ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar, Mughni, xx, 179; Ibn Hazm, Fisal, iv, 
180; Makdisi, Bad?, v, 129, 135; Mufid, Irshad, 
101; Baghdadi, Fark, 61; Shahrastani, Milal, ed. 
Badran, 338, tr. Gimaret-Monod, i, 487 and bibl. 
given there. (Eb.) 
NAWWAB, Nawaz, a title used in Muslim 

India. The form must be a hypercorrection from A. 
nuwwab, pl. of naib [g.v.], used, as often in Persian 
usage (cf. arbab ‘‘master’’, Samala ‘‘workman’’, and 
see D.C. Phillott, Higher Perstan grammar, Calcutta 
1919, 65) as a singular. 

The title was originally granted by the Mughal 
emperors to denote a viceroy or governor of a pro- 
vince, and was certainly current by the 18th century, 
often in combination with another title, e.g. the 
Nawab-Wazir of Oudh (Awadh), the Nawab-Nazim 
of Bengal. A nawab might be subordinate to another 
governor, as was the Nawab of Arcot (Arkat) to the 
Nizam of Haydarabad, and the title tended to become 
a designation of rank without necessarily having any 
office attached to it. Several of the rulers of princely 
states in British Indian times bore this title, e.g. the 
Nawabs of Bhopal and Rampir [g. vv. ]. 

In the later 18th century, the term was imported 
into English usage in the form Nabob, applied in a 
somewhat derogatory manner to Anglo-Indians who 
had returned from the subcontinent laden with wealth 
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(cf. Sir Percival Spear, The Nabobs, a study of the social 
life of the English in eighteenth-century India?, London 
1963). The word gained currency in England 
especially after the production in 1768 of Samuel 
Foote’s play, The Nabob, and eventually passed into 
other languages, including French (cf. the title of 
Daudet’s Le Nabab, meurs parisiennes, 1877). 
Bibliography: E. Balfour, The cyclopaedia of 
India’, London 1885, ii, 1070; Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, A glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial 
words and phrases, 610-12. _(C.E. Boswortu) 
NAWWAB SAYYID SIDDIK HASAN KHAN 


al-Husayni al-Bukhari = al-Kannawdji_ = (1248- 
1307/1832-90), Indian writer, statesman and 
poet. 


He was born at Bareilly in Rohelkhand on 19 
Djumada I 1248/14 October 1832, the son of Sayyid 
Awlad Hasan and a daughter of the Muftt Muham- 
mad ‘Iwad, his family claiming descent from al- 
Husayn b. ‘Ali, hence from Fatima and the Prophet. 
According to the family genealogy, the family moved 
from Medina to Baghdad and thence to Bukhara, 
until Sayyid Djalal Gulsurkh moved to India in 
635/1237-8; his grandson was the famed mystic and 
traveller, Djalal al-Din Husayn [g9.v.], known as 
Makhdim-i Djahaniyan Djahangasht, d. 785/1384, 
who is buried at Uéth near Multan. His great-great- 
grandson Sayyid Djalal Thalith moved from Multan 
to Dihli where the Sultan Bahlil Lodi [see Lopis] gave 
him a @agir (fief) at Kannawd) [9..] which became the 
family seat for many generations. Sayyid ‘Ali Asghar 
of the fifth generation there became a Shi‘I when the 
area fell under the Nawwabs of Awadh (Oudh). The 
family remained Shit for the next five leg 
until Sayyid Awlad ‘Alt Khan ‘“‘Anwar Djang 
Bahadur” (d. 1218/1803), keeper of the Golkonda 
Fort under the Nizam of Haydarabad, Deccan, whose 
son, Sayyid Awlad Hasan (d. 1253/1837) renounced 
Shi‘ism and severed relations with the Shiis in the 
family. Awlad Hasan was one of the deputies of 
Sayyid Ahmad Brélwi Shahid (d. 1246/1831 [g.v.]), 
and Siddik Hasan was the second of his three sons. 

Siddik Hasan acquired a traditional Islamic educa- 
tion in his home town and the north Indian cities of 
Farrukhabad, Kanpur and Dihli, where he studied 
under its Mufti Sadr al-Din Azurdah (d. 1285/1868) 
for about two years. Memories of his father’s associa- 
tion with the Djzhad movement and education under 
Azurdah, influenced Siddik Hasan to become one of 
the major advocates of the new creed of the AAl-z 
Hadith [q.v.], who rejected taklid in fikh. He began his 
career as a junior clerk in the princely states of Bhopal 
(1855-6) and Tonk (1858). A year later he was 
appointed to write the official history of Bhopal and 
married Dhakiyya Begum, daughter of the Prime 
Minister (Madar al-Mahamm) of Bhopal, Munshi 
Djamdal al-Din Khan, in 1860. He performed the 
Pilgrimage in 1285/1869, meeting many ‘u/ama? in the 
Yemen and Hidjaz, and acquiring mss. of important 
Arabic works. On his return, he was appointed 
inspector of schools. A year later he became the state’s 
head clerk (Mir Munshi) and was awarded the title of 
Khan. 

He found the great opportunity of his life when 
Nawwab Shah Djahan Begum (reigned 1868-1901) 
married him in May 1871, with formal British con- 
sent. Her first husband, Nawwab Baki Muhammad 
Khan, had died in 1284/1867. Two months later he 
was elevated to the post of Mu‘tamad al-Mahamm, 
second only to that of the Prime Minister. In 
September 1872 the Begum prevailed upon the British 
authorities to award Siddik Hasan all the official 
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honours bestowed on her late husband, including a 
didgir worth Rs. 75,000 a year. A month later, the 
British Government conferred upon him the title of 
Nawwab Waladjah Amir al-Mulk, with entitlement to a 
17-gun salute within British India. 

Siddik Hasan’s marriage to the Begum was 
resented by a group in the royal family, especially by 
her daughter and heir-apparent, Sultan Djahan 
Begum (reigned 1901-26), who feared being bypassed 
if a male child were to be born of the new marriage. 
The dissident party found the British Political Agent 
at Bhopal, Sir Lepel Griffin, more than sympathetic. 
On his advice, the first British accusation of 
publishing ‘‘seditious material’? was made on 21 
March 1881, which curtailed Siddik Hasan’s powers 
as the de facto ruler of the state (the Begum being in 
purdah). Being a staunch supporter of the AAl-« 
Hadith, he had alienated Hanafi ‘ulama? as well as the 
Shi‘is. The British were wary of the movement 
because of its recent military role in the Frontier 
region. Siddik Hasan was also accused of a number of 
administrative malpractices, causing rifts in the royal 
family and maintaining contacts with foreign per- 
sonalities, including the Mahdi of the Sudan. Griffin 
had originally recommended to the Viceroy, Lord 
Dufferin, the death sentence for the Nawwab or 
transportation for life. But the Viceroy, perhaps tak- 
ing into account the state’s traditional loyalty to the 
British, opted for his deposition, which came into 
effect on 28 August 1885, with all his honours and 
authority revoked. Hence forth, his loyal wife became 
a figurehead, and real power was exercised by her 
daughter, Sultan Djahan Begum and the Prime 
Minister henceforth appointed by the British, whilst 
Siddik Hasan remained under house-arrest in his 
private residence, Nir Mahall. He died on 20 
February 1890 at the age of 59 years; the Government 
of India restored his honours posthumously and the 
state was allowed to refer to him in official communi- 
cations as the ‘“‘Late Nawab and Husband of the 
Ruler.” 

Siddik Hasan was already writing books when he 
Joined the Bhopal civil service. He is reported to have 
sent a copy of his Tuhfa-yi fakir (a treatise on coffee and 
tea) to the Nawwab of Tonk in 1276/1859. However, 
his marriage with the Begum placed enormous funds 
at his disposal. He had free access to eight official 
printing presses and a team of court ‘ulamda?, which 
included some Yemenis. He dispatched emissaries to 
various parts of India and Arab lands to buy rare mss. 
for him. Many Indian and Arab ‘ulama? and poets 
came to live in Bhopal because of his patronage. He 
embarked on an unprecedented writing career in 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu on a wide range of 
religious, technical and literary subjects. His son lists 
222 titles (74 Arabic, 45 Persian and 103 Urdu) to his 
credit (Ma°athir-i Siddiki, iv, appendix). These range 
from two-paged treatises to multi-volume works. 
Revenues from his dagir and the Bhopal treasury 
allowed him to print his books in India, Cairo and 
Istanbul for free distribution worldwide. A latter-day 
al-Suyati, his writings are rarely original. His réle 
hardly goes beyond recompiling, abridgment, 
enlargement, interpretation or translation from one 
language to another. Moreover, some works 
attributed to him were authored by a team that 
worked for him, and in some of these, like the Riyad 
al-murtad and al-Din al-khdlis, he is quoted as a third 
person. Indeed, one of his books, Luktat al-‘adjlan 
(Istanbul 1296/1879, 717-20) says that there is no 
harm on one’s ascribing his book to someone else (cf. 
Saeedullah, 87 f.). 


In his religious writings, Siddik Hasan repeats a 
limited range of topics: e.g. opposition to fikhi taklid 
(which he regarded as responsible for the Muslims’ 
intellectual stagnation), éasawwuf and fikhi rigidness, 
necessity of idjtthdd, admonition on wasteful expen- 
diture in religious and civil ceremonies, and exposi- 
tion of the conditions preceding the Day of Judge- 
ment. Unscrupulous copying from previous works 
attracted sharp criticism from some contemporary 
‘ulama, e.g. ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Lakhnawi (Lbraz al-ghayy 
and Tadhkirat al-rdshid, Lucknow 1301/1884). His 
literary activities were greatly curtailed in the wake of 
his deposition. His important works nevertheless 
include: Fath al-bayan (tafsir), Abdjad al-‘ulim (on “ilm), 
al-Tadj al-mukallal, Tiksar djuyid al-ahrar and Ithaf al- 
nubala? (biographies), Nashwat al-sakran (on love) and 
Gul-t ra‘n@ (Persian and Urdu diwan). 

Bibliography: Shah Djahan Begum, Tad; al- 
ikbal, Kanptir 1289/1872; E. Van Dyke and 

Muhammad l-Biblawi, Jktifa? al-kani‘, Cairo 

1313/1896, 106 f., 118, 313, 497; Sultan Djahan 

Begum, An account of my life, tr. C.H. Payne, Lon- 

don 1912; Nawwab Sayyid ‘Ali Hasan ‘“Tahir’’, 

Ma?athir-i Siddiki (or Sirat-i Waladjahi), Lucknow 

1924-5, 4 vols.; Brockelmann, S II, 859-61; Sayyid 

‘Abd al-Hayy and Sayyid Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali al- 

Nadwi, Nuzhat al-khawatir, Haydarabad, Deccan 

1390/1970, viii, 187-95; Rahman ‘Ali , Tadhkira-yi 

‘ulama?-t Hind, tr. Muhammad Ayyib Kadiri, 

Karachi 1961, 250 f.; Saeedullah, Life and works of 

Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan of Bhopal, Lahore 1973; 

S.M. Idjtiba? al-Nadwi, Musahama al-Amir Siddik 

Hasan Khan fi ’l-ma‘arif al-Islamtyya bi ’l-Hind, 

unpubl. PhD thesis, Aligarh Muslim Univ. 1976; 

Shaykh Muhammad Ikram, Mawgj-i Kawthar, 

Lahore 1979, 66 f.; Radiyya Hamid, Nawwab Sid- 

dik Hasan Khan, Bhopal 1983. 

7 (ZAFARUL-ISLAM KHAN) 

NAYRIZ, Niriz, the name of a mediaeval Islamic 
region and of a town of Fars in southern Persia. 

The Nayriz plain is essentially a landlocked region 
in the southern Zagros mountains, drained by the 
Kur and Pulwar rivers which rise in the Zagros and 
flow southeastwards into the shallow lake known in 
mediaeval Islamic times as the Lake of Nayriz and in 
more recent ones as Lake Bakhtigan [q.v., and also E. 
Ehlers, art. Baktagan Lake, in Elr]; although the lake 
itself is salt, the plain forms an agriculturally prospe- 
rous region, and in ancient times was the heartland of 
Achaemenid Persia, where lay Pasargadae and 
Persepolis. 

In mediaeval Islamic times, the chef-lieu of the 
region was the town of Khayar (thus in al-Istakhri and 
Ibn Hawkal, the modern Khir/Khayr in al- 
Mukaddasi), whilst Nayriz lay one stage to the east on 
the Kirman road. Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, 138, 
240, tr. 138, 232-3, states that both Khayra (sic) and 
Nayriz had fortified citadels. The geographers place 
Nayriz in the sardsir or cold region and mention iron 
mines, white clay used like chalk for writing and for 
bleaching, and black clay used for sealing, as being 
found in the vicinity. The mosque which al- 
Mukaddasi mentions at the side of the market is 
presumably the existing Friday mosque, which has an 
inscription dating from 362/973. In more recent 
times, Nayriz was the centre of Babi rebellions in 1850 
and 1853 led by Sayyid Yahya Darabi (Wahid); see 
The Dawn-Breakers, Nabil’s narrative of the early days of the 
Bahai revelation, Wilmette, Ill. 1932, 465-99; M. 
Momen, The Babi and Baha’i religions 1844-1944, Ox- 
ford 1981, 106-13, 147-52. 

At present, the town (lat. 29° 14’ N., long. 54° 18’ 
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E., altitude 1,587 m./5,205 feet) is in a district fre- 
quented by both Khamsa and Kashka’i [g.v.] 
nomads; it is the chef-lieu of the sub-district of bakhsh 
of the same name in the shahrastan or district of Fasa, 
and ca. 1960 had a population of 15,391. 
Bibliography: Le Strange, Lands, 289-90; 

Schwarz, Iran, 104-5; A. Godard, Le Masdjd-é 

Djum‘a de Niriz, in Athar-é Iran, i (1936), 163-72; Ad- 

miralty Handbook, Persia, London 1945, 74-6; 

Razmara, Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Iran, vii, 237; 

Sylvia A. Matheson, Persia, an archaeological guide, 

London_1972, 262. (C.E. BoswortH) 

NAYRUZ [see nawrvz]. 

at-NAYRIZI, Apu ’t-‘ApBas AL-Fapi B. Hatin, 
Persian geometer and astronomer, about whom 
almost nothing is known, though his nisba refers to the 
town of Nayriz [g.v.] in Fars. Because he mentions the 
caliph al-Mu‘tadid in several of his works, it is com- 
monly assumed that al-Nayrizi flourished around 900 
A.D. in Baghdad. 

Al-Nayrizi_ is well-known in the history of 
mathematics because he wrote a commentary to the 
Arabic translation of al-Hadjdjadj b. Yasuf b. Matar 
[q.v. ] of the Elements of Euclid (300 B.C.). The transla- 
tion and commentary have been preserved in Arabic 
(Books I-VI) and in a mediaeval Latin translation by 
Gerard of Cremona (Books I-X). In his commentary, 
al-Nayrizi preserved extracts of the ancient commen- 
taries on the Elements by Hero of Alexandria (ca. A.D. 
100) and Simplicius (ca. A.D. 500), which are not 
otherwise extant. In particular, al-Nayrizi presents a 
“‘proof’’? of Euclid’s famous parallel postulate by 
Simplicius and another such proof by one Aghanis, 
who was probably a contemporary of Simplicius. 

In a separate treatise, al-Nayrizi gave his own 
‘‘proof’’ of the parallel postulate, which is similar to 
that of Aghanis, and which is based on the assumption 
that parallel lines are equidistant. Al-Nayrizi wrote 
two other mathematical works: a treatise on an exact 
method for the numerical determination of the kibla 
[¢.v.], based on four applications of the spherical 
theorem of Menelaus, and a hitherto unpublished text 
on an instrument for measuring the height of moun- 
tains, the width of rivers, the depth of wells etc. 

Al-Nayrizi’s most important astronomical works, 
his commentary on the Almagest and two Zigjs, are 
now lost. His treatises on the spherical astrolabe and 
on astrological conjunctions are extant. 

Bibliography: Sezgin, GAS v, 283; vi, 191-2; 

vii, 156, 268-9; B. Rosenfeld, G.P. Matvievskaya, 

Matematiki i astronomy musulmanskogo srednevekovya 1 

tkh trudy, Moscow 1983, ii, 116-118 (useful 

bibliographies). On al-NayrizI and the parallel 
postulate, see A.I. Sabra, art. al-Nayrizi, in Dic- 

tionary of Scientific Biography, x, New York 1974, 5-7; 

Kh. Jaouiche, La théorie des paralléles en pays d’Islam, 

Paris 1986, 127-137. (J.P. Hocenpyk) 

NAZAR (a.), lit. “theory, philosophical 
speculation’’, probably did not receive until the 9th 
century A.D. the meaning of research in the sense of 
scientific investigation as translation of the Greek 
Bewpta. With Aristotle, e.g. Metaph. 1064 b2 
(translated by Eustathius/Ustath at the beginning of 
the 9th century), and the Greek Prolegomena 
(Tlpokeyépeva tig pthocopias) to the commentaries on 
Prophyry’s Jsagoge, the philosophies were then divided 
into theoretical (nazanyya) and practical (‘amaliyya); 
the latter seek to obtain the useful or the good for 
man, the former pure truth, in physics, mathematics 
and metaphysics (see Hein, Definition 146 ff.). 

Nazar is primarily an epistemological conception 
and after the example of Ammonius Hermiae, a pupil 





of Proclus, is dealt with among the Arabs in the 
already-mentioned Prolegomena prefixed to the Isagoge 
of Porphyry [see Mantik in EP]. Nazar is also dis- 
cussed as an activity of the human ‘aki [g.v.] in 
psychology, but in this case as a rule under 
synonymns like ftkr, tafakkur, etc.; cf. e.g. ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar: see Peters 58 f.; Bernand, Probléme, 202 ff. 

The history of this terminology has still to be writ- 
ten. In the oldest version of Aristotle’s logic, a com- 
pendium written by ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mukaffa‘ 
(executed 139/756 or later) or his son Muhammad, 
“lm and ‘amal are already distinguished as branches of 
philosophy (Azkma), but “lm is defined as a tabassur and 
tafakkur of the kalb (i.e. of the mind); cf. G. Furlani, 
Di una presunta versione araba di alcunt scritti di Porfirio ¢ 
di Aristotele, in RRAL, ser. VI, vol. vi [1926], 207 =al- 
Manittk li-Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, ed. M. Taki Danishpazhth, 
Teheran 1977, 2,21 ff. 

The oldest speculative theologians of Islam were 
perhaps more familiar with the distinction “lm 
‘akli/ shar than with nazari/‘amali. The ‘akl is generally 
recognised as a ‘‘root’’ of the Mu‘tazili system. The 
Zaydi al-Kasim mentioned it (beginning of the 3rd 
century A.H.) among his usil: “akl, Kur’an and sunna 
(Madelung, 129). Nazar was felt to be an innovation 
like ray and fiyas in fikh; the Hanbali school objected 
to the adoption of nazar (see Laoust, 9, n. 1). Contrary 
to it, the Zahiri theologian Ibn Hazm [g.v.] admitted 
‘aki without hesitation—of course the ‘ak/ created and 
equipped by God—as a source of knowledge. Not 
blind belief (tak/id) nor deduction from the unknown 
(ktyas) were to lead it to the acceptance of the Kur’an, 
sunna and igjma‘, but quite certain knowledge. There 
is nothing which Ibn Hazm insists upon so often and 
so emphatically as this; there is no other way to cer- 
tainty than that of tracing it to sensual perception 
(hiss) and intuition of the intelligence (“ak/). Indeed, 
sensual perception is so much preferred by him that 
comprehension by the reason is called a sixth idrak 
(Kitab al-Fisal, i, Cairo 1899, 4-7). The philosophical 
position of Ibn Hazm recalls Hellenistic eclecticism, 
according to which all human cognition arises either 
from sensual perception or intuition or is derived from 
these sources through the intermediary of proof. 
Many, however, emphasise the direct evidence of sen- 
sual perception (cf. already sura X, 101 etc.; van Ess, 
239), and regard the method of proof as a difficult and 
uncertain one. Hence we have the emphasis laid on 
general agreement (A. idjma‘ and idjtima’) as a possi- 
ble, but often doubted (cf. van Ess 308 ff.), criterion 
of truth. Only where there is no agreement is 
investigation necessary. 

The dualistic epistemology of the eclectics (senses x 
reason) was very greatly modified in Islam by the 
penetration of the intellectual monism into Neo- 
Platonic mysticism and Aristotelian logic. While dif- 
ferent stages in human knowledge were distinguished, 
true knowledge was only to be attained by rational 
intuition and the intermediary activity of the mind. 
The main thing for the Neo-Platonist was intuition 
(nazar, basar). It is remarkable how in the Neo- 
Platonic Theology of Aristotle, the latter is made to say 
(Arabic text ed. Fr. Dieterici, Leipzig 1881, 163): 
“Plato recognised all things d7-nazar al-‘aki (intuition), 
1g bi-mantik wa-kiyas’’ , i.e. Plato as the divine perceives 
everything at once like God himself and pure ‘aéi. 
Nazar in this sense of direct perception is constructed 
with 7/a, in other cases, however, with ft. For nazar fi, 
transmitted reflection of the human intelligence, the 
Theology generally uses fkr and rawiyya and the world 
of senses, with which our soul is associated, is called 
‘alam al-fikra wa ’l-rawiyya. Following the Theology, the 
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Muslim mystics generally used nazar for spiritual 
perception (cf. L. Massignon, Essat sur les origines du 
lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, Paris 1922, 
index). 

In Kalam, however, in the disputes of the 
theological sects, whose members sometimes are 
called ahi al-nazar [q.v.], nazar receives the dialectical 
meaning of ‘‘reflection’’, ‘‘rational, discursive think- 
ing’’; it is an obligation of man, can produce 
knowledge (“/m; see Gardet-Anawati, 350 ff.) and 
may be classified as nazar al-kalb (cf. van Ess, 238 ff.; 
Peters, 57 ff.; Bernand, Probléme, 201 ff.). In his 
Moakalat (ed. H. Ritter, Wiesbaden 71963, 51-2), al- 
Ash‘ari gives a survey of the different views of the 
eight parties of the Rawafid fi ‘l-nazar wa ’l-kiyas. 
According to him, groups 1-3 consider all cognition 
(ma‘arif) as necessary (idtirar) (i.e. given with the mind 
itself or not given), so that nazar and ktyas can add 
nothing to them; these, as well as group 8, which 
traces all knowledge to the Prophet of God and the 
Imam, differ from the rest on this point. The other 
four recognise some kind of acquired knowledge (in 
both cases the reference is to the apprehension of God) 
as follows: 4 (the Ashab Hisham b. al-Hakam) by 
nazar wa ’l-istidlal; 5 (al-Hasan b. Miisa) possibly by 
a kind of kasb which cannot be more exactly defined 
(cf. this kasb with the kasb al-af‘al of the later Ash‘ari 
school); 6 and 7 (anonymous) by nazar wa ’I-ktyas, with 
appeal to the testimony (hudjdja) of the ‘akl. We are 
also told (144) of a section of the Murdji?is who hold 
that a belief (iman) without nazar is in their opinion not 
a perfect belief. 

Al-Ash‘ari himself is probably the best evidence of 
the fact that the speculation of the human ‘ak/ was not 
regarded as a source (or method) of knowledge of God 
for the first time in his school but before him by 
several sects. Nazar (like ra?y in fikk) was most proba- 
bly applied to the activity of the mind of the reflecting 
theologian (besides nazar we find terms, often used 
with differing connotations, like bahth, hads, ra°y, fahs, 
fikr, fikra, hadith al-nafs (see van Ess, 240 f.), tafakkur, 
ta°’ammul, falab; perhaps also others). The logical 
methods here used are called (perhaps here still syn- 
onymous) siyds (deduction by analogy) and :stidlal 
(proof by circumstantial evidence). From what we 
know of kzyas in fikh [see K1YAs} (and of ktyds in 
medicine (see Mas‘idi, Muridj, iv, 40, vii, 
172 ff. = §§ 1368, 2857 ff.), we have probably to think 
of a process which is a mixture of induction and 
deduction, often used very arbitrarily. Analogous 
cases, often superficially regarded as similar (cf. Abu 
‘Abd Allah al-Kh’arazmi, Mafatih al-‘uliim, ed. van 
Vloten, Leiden 1895, repr. 1968, 8-9), were sought 
for, the “ila, i.e. not the actual cause (causa) but the 
reason (ratio) in a higher conception of method or 
species, under which the further cases could be 
grouped. For Aristotle and his followers in Islam (al- 
Farabi, etc.), deduction had one meaning; they 
believed in causality or even in the creative activity of 
abstract thought. The great majority of Muslim 
theologians, jurists and physicians did not rise so far. 
Tt was not till the school of al-Ash‘ari that the method 
of nazar superficially grasped penetrated into kalam, 
and kalam was defined as ‘ilm al-nazar wa ’l-istidlal. 
Rejected at first by the majority, gradually tolerated 
and used as an instrument against heretics and 
sophists, nazar in the orthodox school was finally 
recognised as a religious obligation. 

Let us now turn back to the general conception of 
the ‘ulm nazaniyya. Al-Farabi (d. 339/950) distributed 
them from the philosophical point of view in a special 
treatise ([hsa? al-‘ulim, ed. ‘Uthman Amin, Cairo 


21968) in a way which became the model for later 
times. It was he who first worked on the logic of 
Aristotle, whence his school was often called that of 
the Mantikiyyin. He assumed, with Aristotle, that the 
‘akl contained in itself the fundamental principles of 
all knowledge, the evidence of which had simply to be 
acknowledged. But the way of reflection and proof 
leads to the non-evident, the culmination of which, 
apodeictic proof (burhan), is described in the Posterior 
Analytics. From this eminence, the branches of 
knowledge can be surveyed. After some observations 
on philology (ch. i; cf. the Stoics) there follows the 
chapter on logic—whether as instrument of philoso- 
phy or as a part of it is a matter of indifference. Logic 
itself is, of course, a nazar with an object of its own. 
Next come the sciences of physics, mathematics and 
metaphysics with main and subsidiary branches. Each 
is a nazar. But it is noted that, for example, among the 
physical sciences, medicine is a mixture of theoretical 
and practical, and similarly music and mathematical 
subjects. Metaphysics is, however, like logic purely 
theoretical. Finally, the three practical sciences of 
Aristotle, sc. ethics, economics and politics, are united 
under the head of political science, with the addition 
of fikh and kalam; al-Farabi remarks that the science of 
fikh and the art (sind‘a) of kalém have to do partly with 
opinions (ara), partly with actions (af‘al). 

In conclusion, let us compare with this 
philosophical division that of the Ash‘ari theologian 
‘Abd al-Kahir b. Tahir al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037-8) 
in his Usal al-din, Istanbul 1928, 8-14 (cf. Wensinck, 
250-63). After the distinction between divine 
knowledge and the knowledge possessed by other liv- 
ing creatures is laid down, the latter is classified as 
follows: 


I. dariri 
(necessary, directly evident) 
1. badtht = 2. hisst 


(internal and external perception) 
II. muktasab ( = ‘ultim nazariyya) 
(acquired) 
1. Sakliyya shartyya 
(knowledge acquired by reason and by law) 
The ‘ultim nazariya are further divided into four, 
according to the way in which they are acquired: 

1. Istidlal bi ’l-‘akl min djthat al-kiyas wa ’l-nazar 
(speculative theology); 

2. Ma‘lim min djihat al-tadjarib wa ‘l-‘adat (e.g. 
medicine); 

3. Ma‘liim min djthat al-shar‘ (legal science); 

4. Ma‘lim min dithat al-ilham (aesthetic judgment). 

Compared with the ‘ak/ monism of al-Farabi, this 
division still looks rather eclectic. But from the 11th to 
the 13th centuries A.D. philosophy and theology, 
without becoming one, were approaching one another 
more closely, Ibn Sina, who builds upon al-Farabi, 
was the intermediary. Al-Ghazali sought to combine 
the nazar ila of the Neo-Platonic mysticism with the 
nazar ft of the rationalist thinkers, and Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi appropriated the methods of proof of 
Aristotelian logic to a mueh greater extent than his 
theological predecessors. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text): 1. Texts. Ibn Sina, Aksam al- 
‘ulum al-‘akliyya, in Madjmi‘at al-rasa7il, Cairo 1328, 
229-30 (also in Tis‘ rasa*l, Istanbul 1298, 71-2); 
Ghazali, Ihya°, iii, Cairo 1322, 13 ff.; idem, MiSar 
al-‘ilm fi ’l-mantik = Mantik tahafut al-falasifa, ed. 
Sulayman Dunya, Cairo 1961; idem Ma“Gridj al- 
kuds fe madaridj ma‘rifat al-nafs, Beirut 21975, 49 ff. 
(based on Ibn Sina, cf. al-Shifa, De anima, ed. F. 
Rahman, London 1959, 47 ff. and index s.n. ‘ak/) 
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premiers Mu‘tazilites, in SI, xxxvi (1972), 23-45; 
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NAZARETH [see av-nasina]. 

NAZILA (a.), active participle of the verb nazala 
‘*to go down’’, made into a noun with the specialised 
use (mainly among the Malikis of the Maghrib, but, 
occasionally, elsewhere and among other law schools) 
as a legal term meaning ‘‘specific case, case in 
question’’. The plural nawdazil figures in the title of 
a fairly considerable number of collections, the greater 
part of them still in manuscript, put together by jurists 
practising law in a mahkama [q.v.] or by independent 
specialists, using material from their own experience 
and from the works of their predecessors in order to 
offer the public, but above all, the kadis [g.v.], a choice 
of questions bearing on specific cases and accom- 
panied by the solutions in practice adopted. 

The principle of the nawaztl is inscribed in the 
Maliki school’s tradition, whose founder Malik b. 
Anas {q.v.] already preferred to deal with real cases 
rather than construct a doctrine based upon 
theoretical solutions for hypothetical problems. In one 
sense, the nazila would appear to be identical with the 
fatwa (q.v.]; it is nevertheless to be distinguished from 
it by the fact that it is not, properly speaking, a 
juridical consultation but a case which is set forth as 
a real case and the way in which it was resolved by 
such-and-such jurist designated by name in the case 
when the detailing of the matter and the decision are 
taken from an earlier work. One should however add 
that a certain imprecision in the use of the technical 
terms introduces a kind of confusion and prevents one 
from being too categorical over the proposed defini- 
tions. Thus one finds, at the side of the term nawazil, 
fatawilfatawd, ahkam and agjwiba, not to mention ‘Samal 
[¢.2.], all without detectable nuances of meaning. 

Hence a collection of nawazil furnishes a body of 
jurisprudential doctrine close to practical and daily 
life and adopted to the human, social and economic 
realities of a local character, in such a way that, by 
means of this expedient, ftkh !q.v.] is able to evolve, 
not however without provoking amongst jurists fertile 
controversies on particular points. The question 
naturally arises, how to ascertain in what measure 
custom (‘ada or ‘urf [g.vv.]) has inspired such-and- 
such solution, but the frequent use of the term mashhur 
‘‘what is current’’ leads one to think that, in many 


situations, it must have intervened in some form or 
other. 

The nawazil collections are numerous, whether the 
actual term figures in the title or not. Thus Mohamed 
El Mokhtar Ould Bah has registered close to two 
dozen stemming from the jurists of Mauretania (La 
littérature juridique et Uévolution du  Malikisme en 
Mauretanie, Tunis 1981, 118-19), which witnesses to 
the Moors’ adaptation of fikh to the special conditions 
of their land. The author of this work isolates for study 
from the body of these collections two particular ones 
which he considers interesting, those of Ibn/Wuld al- 
A‘mash (d. 1107/1695-6) and of al-Gasri (13th/19th 
century), from which he reproduces some decisions 
mainly based on the Mudawwana of Sahnin (d. 6 or 
7 Radjab 240/1 or 2 December 854 [g.v.]}, a work 
which forms the basic core of the fundamental doc- 
trine of Maghribi Malikism, and on the Mukhtasar of 
al-Khalil b. Ishak (d. 13 Rabi‘ I 776/22 August 1374 
[g.v.]), which is the manual generally used, despite its 
obscurity. 

Amongst the best-known authors of Nawdzil, one 
can mention Sahnin’s son Muhammad (d. 256/870 
[¢.v.]), who has left behind some Nawazil al-salat min 
Diwan (sic) Muhammad b. Sahnin (see Sezgin, GAS, i, 
473), and Abu ’]-Layth al-Samarkandi (d. 373/983 
[g.v.]}, who is credited with a collection of Hanafi 
jurisprudence, the K. al-Nawazil ft ‘l-furd‘ (see the list 
of his sources in GAS, i, 447), followed by a Mukhtasar 
in which fatawi and nawazil are mingled together (see 
Brockelmann, S I, 347). It does not seem that, over 
the succeeding centuries, the authors of nawazil—who 
certainly existed—were particularly distinguished 
since, without exception, one must make a great leap 
to find a known work, that of al-Burzuli (d. 841/1438 
[¢.v.]), the Djami‘ al-masa?il mimma nazala min al- 
kadaya bi ’l-muftin wa ’l-hukama?, which is one of the 
main sources of the famous K. al-Mi‘yar al-mughrib wa 
‘l-djamt‘, al-mu‘rib “amma tadammanahu fatawi ‘ulama? 
Ifrikiya wa ’l-Andalus wa ’l-Maghnib of al-Wansharisi (d. 
914/1508 [g.v.]), lith. Fas 1315, 12 vols., repr. Beirut, 
partial tr. E. Amar, in AM, xii, 1908. In the second 
half of the 19th century, a Moroccan jurist, al-Mahdi 
al-Wazzani, obviously wished to remodel and update, 
whilst mainly utilising, al-Wansharisi’s master work, 
by taking up again its title, al-Mz‘yar al-djadid, lith. Fas 
1328/1909, 11 vols. Out of this enormous mass of 


-documents, J. Berque has extracted the Nawazil al- 


muza‘ara which he has extensively commented upon 
and translated (Rabat 1940). The list of sources upon 
which al-Wansharisi seems directly to have drawn 
(60-1) comprises nearly two dozen texts, amongst 
which only six bear the title of nawazil and three that 
of fatawi/fatawa, that is to say, as often happens in 
Arabic, several terms are used side-by-side to express 
a single concept without one being able to discern 
nuances of meaning amongst them, since their ter- 
minology is so shifting. The result is that semantic 
evolution distorts classifications which seem to have 
become established, so that nazila and fatwa end up 
being employed interchangeably, just as e.g. risala 
ends up being used for makama and vice-versa. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ep.) 
NAZIM FARRUKH HUSAYN (ca. 
1016-81/1607-70), a Persian poet. Mulla Nazim, 
son of Shah Rida Sabzawari, was born in Harat about 
1016/1607 and spent the greater part of his life there. 
Little is known of his career, except that he made a 
journey to India and, after spending several years in 
Djahangirnagar, returned to his native town where he 
died in 1081/1670-71. He was court poet of the 
Beglerbegis of Harat and his greatest work, the Yusuf 
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u Zulaykha, begun in 1058/1648 and finished in 
1072/1661-2, was dedicated to one of these governors, 
‘Abbas Kili Khan Shamli. This, a poem of con- 
siderable length, is an imitation of Firdawsi’s work of 
the same name and follows the original quite closely 
but endeavours to surpass it by using the most elegant 
language. Ethé calls the language of Nazim’s images 
distorted and thinks that some of the details put in by 
him can only have a humorous effect on the reader. 
But it must be agreed that Nazim judged the taste of 
his period very well, for his work became extremely 
popular, especially in Central Asia. While Firdawsi’s 
poem is now known to only a few enthusiasts, manu- 
scripts of Nazim’s Yusuf u Zulaykhd are still quite com- 
mon in the bazaars of the larger cities of Central Asia, 
as are those of the even more celebrated version of the 
same subject by Djami [q.v.]. His lyrical Diwan is less 
well known, but it contains many excellent poems 
(especially ghazals), some of which are even at the 
present day sung by the classically-trained singers of 
Bukhara and Samarkand. 

Bibliography: H. Ethé, G/Ph, ii, 231-2; Rieu, 
Catalogue, 692b and 370a; Yusuf u Zulaykhd, lith. 
Lucknow 1870; J. Rypka et alit, History of Iranian 
literature, Dordrecht 1968, 300. (E. BeRTHELS) 
NAZIM HIKMET (Nazim Hikmer (Ran), 

Nazim Hikmet Borzecki), Turkish poet, born at 
Salonica on 15 January 1902, died in Moscow on 3 
June 1963. He was the grandson of Mehmed Nazim 
Pasha, the last Turkish Mayor of Salonica on one side 
and of Mustafa Djelal el-Din Pasha (Polish in origin, 
formerly Constantin Borzecki) on the other, and the 
son of Hikmet Nazim and Djelile. He started his 
secondary education at Ghalatasaray Lycée, moved to 
Nishantashi Lycée (1917) and then to the Naval 
Academy (Heybeli Ada Bahriyye Mektebi). His first 
poems were published in Yeni Medjma‘a in 1918. 
These poems were written with the traditional syllabic 
metre and had death, love and longing as their 
themes. After his graduation, he retired from the 
Navy on health grounds (1921). 

He went to Bolu and worked as a teacher for a 
while. During this period Nazim met Sadik Akhi, a 
Spartacist, who influenced him with his views on 
socialism. Curious to learn about Russia and the 
revolution, Nazim went to Batum and then to 
Moscow with his friend Wala Nir el-Din, and there 
studied economics and political science. During these 
years, he was deeply influenced by the Russian poet 
Vladimir Mayakovski, and from this point on wrote 
very much in Mayakovski’s style, popularising free 
verse in Turkish, becoming a devoted proponent of 
Marxism and the Marxist interpretation of the arts 
[see MARK(1)styya]. He made his first marriage (to 
Nizhet) around this time. 

Nazim came back to Turkey in 1924. He published 
his poems and articles in the newspaper Aydinlik. He 
was sentenced to 15 years imprisonment in 1925 
because of his political activities, but hid in izmir for 
a while and then fled to Moscow. His first book of 
poems was published in Baku. In 1928 he married for 
the second time. The same year, wishing to take 
advantage of the general amnesty in Turkey, he came 
back but was arrested. Later acquitted of the charges, 
he started to work as technical secretary at the journal 
Resimli Ay (1929), and between the years 1929-33, he 
published his ideological works Sesini kaybeden sehir, 
Gece gelen telegraf, Benerci kendini nigin 6ldirdi?. He mar- 
ried for the third time (to Piraye). His two plays 
Kafatast and Bir él evt were staged. In 1933 he was 
sentenced to 4 years’ imprisonment but benefited 
from the general amnesty declared for the 10th 


anniversary of the Republic in 1934. He began to 
write for the newspapers Aksam and Tan using the pen 
name ‘‘Orhan Selim’’. Later he began working in the 
film studios. Two of his most famous works were writ- 
ten during this period. Seyh Bedreddin destant (‘‘The 
epic of Sheikh Bedreddin’’) is epic in style and a syn- 
thesis of Diwan and Folk Literatures. It takes place in 
the early 15th century, the story of a heretical sect that 
preached communism. Memleketimden insan manzaralan 
(‘‘Human landscapes from my country’’), an episodic 
verse saga, gives a general view of Turkish history 
between 1908 to the end of World War II; in it, people 
of different backgrounds are portrayed using styles of 
drama, short story, poetry and novel in 20,000 lines. 
In 1938, he was charged with conspiracy and 
spreading communism among military cadets and 
was sentenced to 28 years and 4 months of imprison- 
ment. He spent some 12 years in the prisons of Istan- 
bul, Cankin and Bursa but was able to write. 
Imprisonment, longing for freedom, love and hope 
were the central themes of his works during this 
period, and the optimistic tone of his works is striking. 
In 1949 there were widespread protests urging the 
government to release him, and he was released under 
the amnesty declared in 1950. He married Munevver 
Andag, by whom his son Mehmet was born. Alarmed 
by threats to his life he fled once more, first to 
Romania, then to Bulgaria and Poland and Moscow, 
becoming a Polish citizen and taking the name 
“‘Borzecki’’. His Turkish citizenship was taken away 
from him in 1951. In 1959 he married Vera Tulkova. 
His poems of this last phase reflect his longing for 
Turkey and his bitterness. He died on 3 June 1963 in 
Moscow of a heart attack. 

Much of N4zim’s work complains of social injustice 
and oppression of the masses, and yearns for revolu- 
tionary change. His love poems are, however, tender 
and optimistic. He is lyrical and full of rhythmic 
effects and onomatopoeia. The meaning of his poems 
is embodied in their structures. He used short but pic- 
turesque descriptions of nature, powerful similes, 
striking metaphors and amost theatrical and 
cinematic techniques to give his message. 

Bibliography: 1. First editions of his works. 

(a) Poetry: Giinesi igenlerin tuirkisi, Baku 1928, 835 

Satir, 1929; Jakond ile Si-Ya-U. 1929; Varan 3, 1930; 
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Chicago, Swallow Press 1971; The day before tomor- 
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Your hands, London, Socialist Artists 1973; Things I 

didn’t know I loved, New York, Persea Books 1973; 

Un étrange voyage, Paris, Maspero 1980; Anthologie 

poétique, Paris, Temps Actuels 1982; Human land- 

scapes, New York, Persea Series of Poetry in 

Translation 1982; Les romantiques, Paris, Temps 

Actuels 1982. (b) Plays: Bir éli evi yahut merhumun 

hanest, 1932; Kafatast, 1932; Unutulan adam, 1934; 

Ferhat ile Sirin, 1965; Enayi, 1965; Inek, 1965; 

Sabahat, 1966; Ocak basinda-yolcu, 1966; Yusuf ile 

Menofis, 1967; Demokles’in kilict, 1974; Ivan Tvanovig 

var miydi yok muydu?, 1985. (c) Novels: Kan konus- 
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maz, 1965; Yesil elmalar, 1965; Yasamak giizel sey be 

kardesim, 1967. (d) Collections of letters: Kemal 

Tahir’e mahpushaneden mekiuplar, 1968 (in French: De 

Vespoir & vous faire pleurer de rage; letires de prison a 

Kemal Tahir, Paris, F. Maspero 1973); Cezaevinden 

Memet Fuat’a mekiuplar, 1968; Bursa cezaevinden Va- 

Ni’lara mektuplar, 1970; Nézim ile Piraye (kansina 

mektuplar), 1977. (e) Tales: La Fontaine’den masallar, 

1949; Sevdal: bulut, 1968 (in French: Le nuage 

amoureux, Paris, Maspero 1979). (f) Articles: It 

urtir kervan yurir, 1936; Milli gurur, 1936; Sovyet 

demokrastst, 1935; Alman fasizmi ve trkgiltgt, 1966. 

2. Selected writings on his life and works: 

Ahmed Cevad, Nazim Hikmet, hayats, segme stir ve 

yaztlar, 1937; Orhan Seyfi, Nazim Hikmet, hayatt ve 

eserleri, 1937; Orhan Kemal, Nézim Hikmet’le tig 
buguk yl, 1965; Kemal Siilker, Nézim Hikmet’in 
gercek yasamt (6 vols.), 1987-1989; In commemoration of 

Nazim Hikmet (1902-1963), London, Union of 

Socialist Artists 1975; 75 dogum ytlnda Nézim 

Hikmet’e armagan, Turkiye Yazarlar Sendikasi, 

1975; Vala Nureddin, Bu diinyadan Nazim gegti, 1986 

(1st ed. 1965); Sikran Kurdakul, Kiymet Coskun 

and Oner Yagci, Nézim’dan armagan, 1990. 

bast (CiépEm Baim) 
NAZIM, MustarFa, an Ottoman poet of the 

11th/17th century whose poetry is so far known only 
from the samples found in the tedhkires and medjmi‘as 
(although Beligh reports the existence of a complete 
diwan; cf. also Sidjill-t ‘Othméni). Born in Istanbul as 
the son of Yehi Baghéeli Ordek Isma‘il Efendi, a 
yeniceri efendisi, i.e.:head of the government registry 
office for the names and salaries of the Janissaries, he 
himself first rose to the position of bash-khalife (head 
clerk) in the same office and later was appointed to the 
same position his father had held. He died in 
1108/1696 returning from Mustafa II’s second cam- 
paign against Austria. 

The samples of Nazim’s poetry that we have seen 
point to moderate poetic qualities without striking 
individuality. It is reported that he also had musical 
talent and composed. His brother ‘Othman Hamdi 
(died 1132/1719-20 [¢.v.]) was also a poet besides 
being a well-known calligrapher. 

Bibliography: Safayi, Tedhktre; Salim, Tedhkire; 
Beligh, Nukhbet el-athar li-dheyl Ziibdet el-Esh‘ar; sheykh 
el-islam Mehmed Es‘ad Efendi, Afrab  el-athar; 
Mustakim-zade Siileyman Sa‘deddin Efendi, Tuhfe- 
yi khatlatin, 298; Sidjtll-1 (Othmani, iv, 534, Hammer- 
Purgstall, Geschichte der osmanischen Dichtkunst, iii, 
572-6; Fligel, Die arabischen, persischen und tiirkischen 
Handschriften der kaiserlich-kéniglichen Hofbibliothek zu 
Wien, i, 664-5; K.J. Basmadjian, Essai sur l’histotre 
de la littérature ottomane, Istanbul 1910, 127; Th. 
Menzel, in EI’, s.v. Nazim; M.C. Baysun, in IA, 
s.v. Nézim Mustafa Efendi. Hammer-Purgstall, 
Fligel and Basmadjian confused Nazim with the 
more important poet Yahya Nazim [g.v.] either 
with respect to biography or to oeuvre. These three 
sources apparently led Menzel to attribute to 
Nazim part of the large diwan of Nazim, who is 
erroneously named Nazim in E/' (see Nazim, 
Yahya). (E.G. AMBROS) 
NAZIM, YauyA, the most important Ottoman 

religious poet of his period, as is apparent from 
his epithet Na%-gi, the singer of hymns. Born in 
1059/1649 in Kasim Pasha at Istanbul, he entered the 
Serai as a boy, where he received the education of the 
Enderiin and had the opportunity to acquire special 
proficiency in Arabic and Persian. He showed a talent 
for poetry and considerable musical ability. His 
beautiful voice and his work as a poet and composer 





gained him the favour of Sultan Murad IV. He was 
given important offices at the court as a result: the 
office of a koghush aghast to the kilar-i khasse; he next 
became newbetdji bashi® and kuru yemishdji bash? and 
attained considerable influence. He then retired of his 
own accord and became bazar bash? Later, he made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. He remained in Medina as 
a mudjawir, where he died at the age of 80 in 
1139/1726. According to another statement (Bursali 
Mehmed Tahir), he died in Edirne. 

He flourished under Mehemmed IV and down to 
the reign of Ahmed III. He was a member of the 
Mewlewi order. Sheykh Neshati-yi Mewlewi was his 
teacher in poetry and probably also in music. Nazim 
is the most religious poet of his period. He devoted the 
whole of his poetical talent to the na‘ or hymn. His 
Diwan therefore resembles a warrant of pardon (derat-t 
ghufran). He also gave special attention to the devo- 
tional forms of the tewhid, tahmid and mundadjat. 

His Diwan, first printed in Constantinople in 
1257/1841, forms a thick volume of 500 pages, of 
which one-third is devoted to the na¢ in the form of 
60 kasidas, hundreds of ghazels, kif‘as, terdji* and terkib, 
museddes and mukhammes, ruba% and a methnewi for the 
Prophet. The Diwan is divided into five parts, each of 
which is in turn a kind of Diwan in itself. He also 
wrote medhiyyes for Mehemmed IV and Mustafa II, 
Ahmed III, Selim Giray Khan, Musahib Mustafa 
Pasha and the vizier Ahmed Pasha; also ta*rikhs in 
imitation of Nefi and Nabi and sharkis in imitation of 
Nedim. The recent critical edition of the Diwan (Istan- 
bul 1957) is based on 5 Istanbul mss. plus a ms. 
diwance. 

Nazim was a clever technician who gave expression 
to his effort for variety and change, not in the matter 
but in the form. In all his works, however, a deep 
religious belief, even fanaticism, is marked. His 
poems are a true reflection of the inclination of the 
period for religion and Sifism. 

Bibliography: Fetin, Tezkere, Istanbul 1271, 
415-16; Tayyar-zade Ahmed ‘Ata?, Ta*rikh, Istan- 
bul 1293, iv, 151-96; Khazine-i funin, Istanbul 1312, 
ii, 245-7 (Eslaf, no. 72); Bursali Mehmed Tahir, 
“Othmanl’? miirellifleri, ii, 452; Képrili-zade 
Mehmed Fu?ad and Shihab al-Din Suleyman, Yeni 
‘othmanl? ta*rikh-i edebiyyatt, Istanbul 1332, 371-4; I. 
Nedjmi, Ta°rikh-i edebiyyat dersleri, Istanbul 1338, i, 
170-1; Aba Ishak Isma‘il Efendi-zade Es‘ad 
Mehmed Efendi, Afrab al-athar ft tadkirat ‘urafa? 
adwar (tezkere of the singers); JA art. Nazim, Yahya 
(Halak ipekten). (TH. Menzev) 
NAZIR, Nazir ac-samt (a.), Eng. and Fr. nadir, 

the bottom, the pole of the horizon (invisible) under 
the observer in the direction of the vertical, also the 
deepest (lowest) point in the sphere of heaven. The 
nadir is the opposite pole to the zenith [see saMT 
AL-RA’S]. 

The word nazir (from nazara ‘‘to see’’, ‘‘to 
observe’’) originally (and generally) means the point 
diametrically opposite a point on the circumference of 
a circle or the surface of a sphere; we find mukabal as 
a synonym of nazir in this general meaning [see also 
MUKABALA]. 7 (W. Harter) 

NAZIR at-MAZALIM [see mazALin]. 

NAZIRI, the pen-name of the Indo-Muslim 
Persian poet, Muhammad Husayn, who flourished 
during the 10th/16th and early 11th/17th centuries, d. 
1021/1612-13. He belonged originally to Nishapir, 
from where he went to Kashan during his youth. 
There he participated in poetical contests with the 
leading local poets of the day. He was among the first 
Persian poets who migrated from their native land 
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during the Safawid period to seek their fortune at the 
Mughal court. On his arrival in India (ca. 993/1585- 
6), he attached himself to ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan-i 
Khanan [see KHAN KHANAN], and although he subse- 
quently gained access to the imperial court under both 
Akbar and Djahangir, his continued association with 
Khan-i Khan4n’s establishment remained unbroken 
till the end. Around 1002/1593-4 he decided to go on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, for which his expenses were 
paid by his patron. Attacked by the Bedouins during 
the journey, he lost his possessions, but was able to 
fulfil his mission thanks to the help he received from 
Akbar’s foster brother, Khan-i A‘zam (Mirza ‘Aziz 
Koka [g.v.]), who also happened to be on his way to 
Mecca at the same time. On returning from the 
pilgrimage he settled down at Ahmadabad in Gudj- 
arat. It is reported that he spent the last twelve years 
of his life in retirement devoting himself to the learn- 
ing of Arabic and the study of the hadith and exegesis. 
When Djahangir became ruler, he invited Naziri to 
the court. In 1019/1610-11 the poet presented himself 
with a kasida, for which he was handsomely rewarded 
and admitted to the royal service. The emperor also 
gave him a substantial land grant in appreciation of a 
ghazal which Nazir composed as an inscription for a 
building. The poet died in Ahmadabad in 1021/1612- 
13, and was buried there. 

Naziri was a man of considerable means. He 
depended not only on poetry for his source of income; 
he was also engaged in commercial pursuits, and, 
according to the Maathir-i Rahimi, had a successful 
business as a goldsmith. He is praised by various 
writers for his hospitable nature and for his 
openhandedness and generosity towards friends and 
visitors. He belonged to the Shi sect, and his devo- 
tion to that faith is reflected in his kasidas honouring 
the eighth Shi‘I imam, ‘Ali al-Rida. It would seem 
that he held fixed religious views, for in a kasida 
addressed to Akbar’s second son, Murad (d. 
1008/1599), he denounces as heretics the authors of 
the eclectic religion that Akbar tried to promote [see 
DIN-I ILAHT], and praises the prince for his efforts to 
counter the new creed. 

Naziri holds a place of distinction among the 
leading poets of the Mughal period, and his 
achievements have been rightly acknowledged by con- 
temporary and later sources. He has left a sizable 
diwan comprising kasidas, ghazals, tarkib-bands, tardji‘- 
bands, kit‘as and ruba‘is. His poetic skill is evident in 
all the genres, but it is the ghazal in which his true 
talents are revealed. Naziri’s ghazals contain mystical 
and philosophical ideas, and are conspicuous for their 
modes of thought and expression as well as for their 
music. He is also the author of several elegiac com- 
positions which are noted for their poignant and 
sincere feelings. His poems are often patterned after 
those of early masters, such as Anwari and Khakani 
{g.vv.], who provide the models for his kasidas, and 
Hafiz [q.2.], who sets the tone for his ghazals. 

Bibliography: Naziri Nishaburi, Diwan-i Nagiré 

Nishabart, ed. Mazahir Miusaffa, Tehran 

1340/1961; ‘Abd al-Baki Nihawandi, Maathir-i 
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ed. Djawad Fadil, Tehran n.d.; ‘Abd al-Nabi 

Fakhr al-Din Kazwini, Tadhkira-yi maykhana, ed. 

Ahmad Guléin Ma‘ani, Tehran 1340/1961; Lutf 

SAli Beg Adhar, Atashkada-yi Adhar, ii, ed. Hasan 

Sadat Nasiri, Tehran 1338/1959; Ahmad ‘Ali Khan 

Hashimi Sandilawi, Tadhkira-yi makhzan al-ghara*ib, 


ms. Bodleian 395; Lathmi Narayan Shafik, Sham-1 
ghariban, ed. Muhammad Akbar al-Din Siddiki, 
Karachi 1977; Rida-kuli Khan Hidayat, Madjma‘ 
al-fusaha’, ii/1, ed. Mazahir Musaffa, Tehran 
1339/1960; Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami, Sarw-i 
Azad, Haydarabad (Deccan) 1913; Muhammad 
Afdal Sarkh’ush, Kalimdt al-shu‘ara?, ed. Sadik ‘Ali 
Dilawari, Lahore 1942; Muhammad Kudrat Allah 
Gopamawi, Nata dj al-afkar, Bombay 1336/1957; 
‘Abd al-Ghani Khan, Tadhkerat al-shu‘ara?, SAligath 
1916; Shams al-Din Sami, Kaémis al-a‘lam, vi, Istan- 
bul 1316/1895; Shibli NuSmant, Ski al-‘Adjam, iii, 
A‘zamgafh 1945 (repr.); Browne, LHP, iv; 
Muhammad ‘Ali Mudarris Tabrizi, Rayhanat al- 
adab, iv, Tabriz 1371/1951-2; Muhammad ‘Abdu’! 
Ghani, A history of Persian language and literature at the 
Mughal court, ii, Allahabad 1930; Dhabih Allah 
Safa, Gandj-i sukhan, iii, Tehran 1339/1960; idem, 
Ta*rtkh-i adabiyyat-i Iran, v/2, Tehran 1367/1988; J. 
Rypka, History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968; 
Mulla Kati Harawi, Madjma‘  al-shu‘ara?-yi 
Diahangiri, ed. Muhammad Salim Akhtar, Karachi 
1979; Sa‘id Nafisi, Ta7rikh-t nazm u nathr dar Iran wa 
dar zaban-i Farsi, i, Tehran 1363/1984; ‘Abd al- 
Husayn Zarrinktb, Sayri dar shif-< Farsi, Tehran 
1363/1984. (Munipur RAHMAN) 
NAZMI, Menwmep (according to the Sigjill-i 
‘othmant. Nazmi Nizami), EDIRNELI, Ottoman 
poet of Edirne (Adrianople) in the period of 
Siileym4n al-Kanini. He was the son of a Janissary, 
later himself became a Janissary, then silihdar and 
sipaht. He died in 962/1555, or thereafter, at Edirne, 
where he is buried in the tiérbe of Sheykh Shudja‘. 
Nazmi possessed great poetic gifts and ability, 
which he displayed particularly in the clever and ac- 
curate imitation of other poets, in so-called nazires (pl. 
naza@ir). He also himself wrote ghazels. He rendered a 
great service to Ottoman literary history by collecting 
an enormous anthology of the best Ottoman poems, 
arranged under the eight principal metres. This an- 
thology, the Madjma‘ al-nezair, contains 4,000 ghazels 
by 125 Turkish poets and nazires by himself, in addi- 
tion. He presented this work, which he brought down 
to the year 930/1524, to the Sultan. Von Hammer 
deals fully with it, as it deserves. 
He also wrote a ghazel with the rhyme elif on each 
bahr of the Risdle-i ‘ariidiyye of Wahid-i Tabrizi. 
Perhaps Nazmi’s main claim to a place in the 
history of Turkish literature is, however, as an expo- 
nent of the more simple style of Turkish poetry, ttirki- 
yi basit, which harked back to the earlier stages of 
Turkish literature [see ‘oTHMANLI. IIT. Literature. A] 
before the diwan style, heavily influenced by Persian 
and Arabic, had developed. See on this poetry of his, 


-M.F. Képriili, Milli edebiyat cereyanin ilk miibes- 


sirlerinden Edirneli Nazmi, in Hayat Me‘muasi, nos. 
107-8 (1928); idem, Millé edebtyat cereydnin ilk mubes- 
sirlert ve Tiirki-t basit, Istanbul 1928, including the text 
of the poems. 
Bibliography : Sehi, Hesht bihisht, Istanbul 1325, 
133; Thiireyya, Sidjill-i ‘othmani, iv, 560; Sami, 
Kamis al-a‘lam, vi, 4589-90; Bursalf Mehmed 
Tahir, ‘Othmanl? miellifler, ii, 436; Hammer, GOD, 
iii, 61-73; Fahir iz, Eski tirk edebiyatinda nazim, 
Istanbul 1966-7, i, 244-7, 508-9; IA, art. Nazmi 
Mehmed (Fevziye Abdullah Tansel). 
(T. MENzEL*) 
NAZMI, SueyKu MEHMED B. Ramapan, Ot- 
toman poet and Khalweti sheykh. The son of a 
merchant named Ramadan b. Riistem, he was born 
in Istanbul in the Kodja Mustafa Pasha quarter in 
1032/1622-3. He became a disciple of ‘Abd al-Ahad 
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al-Nuri. In 1065/1654-5 he became sheykh (pist-nishin 
[q-.]) in the Khalweti monastery of Yawashdje 
Mehmed Agha near Shehr Emini, later (1105/1693) 
also preacher (wa‘iz) at the Sultan Walide mosque. 
He died on 24 Shawwal 1112/3 April 1701 and was 
buried in a special éérbe. His son was ‘Abd al-Rahm4n 
Rafi‘a. Nazmi was considered a high authority on 
hadith. He wrote a number of works, none of which 
have been printed, including the Hadiyyat al-ikhwan 
(‘‘Present of the Brethren’’), comprising biographies 
of the seven greatest Khalweti personalities (Yusuf 
Makhdtim; Muhammad Rakiyye; Shah-Kubad-i 
Shirwant; ‘Abd al-Medjid-i Shirwani; Shams al-Din-i 
Siwasi; ‘Abd al-Medjid-i Siwasi; ‘Abd al-Ahad al- 
Nuri) and some accounts of their successors. 

His poetical works consist of the rhymed Turkish 
translation of the first book of the Methnewi of Djalal 
al-Din Rimi; a diwan of the usual type (with many 
hymns and sacred songs); and the MiSar al-jarikat 
(‘Touchstone of the order’’). 

Bibliography: Mehmed Thireyya, Sidjll-< 
‘othmani, iv, 560; Hilmi, Ziyaret-t ewliya?, Istanbul 
1325, 120-1; Sami, Kamas al-a‘lam, vi, 4589-90; 
Bursalf Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othman? miielliflert, i, 175; 
Hammer, GOD, iii, 596-7; Basmadjian, Essai sur 
Vhistoire de la littérature ottomane, Istanbul 1910, 127; 
IA, art. s.v. (Abdilbaki Gélpinarh). 

eon (T. MeEnzeL) 

AL-NAZUR (a.), a term used in Muslim Spain and 
certain parts of the Maghrib (nadur) in mediaeval 
times to denote a look-out or watch-tower of one 
kind or another, and, in parts of the 19th-century 
Maghrib at least, a lighthouse. Based on one of the 
so-called intensive forms of the participial pattern 
fail, used to convey the idea of habitual or occupa- 
tional activity, the word can be said originally to have 
denoted the man whose business it was to keep watch, 
for it is clearly in this sense (face Dozy’s ‘‘une tour’’ 
(Suppl. , s.v.)) that Ibn Battita [g.v.] uses it (iv, 364-5) 
in an account of a Christian descent on the Andalu- 
sian coast from ships lying off Suhayl, now 
Fuengirola. He does, it is true, speak of his coming 
upon the burg; al-nazir in the vicinity of the port, but 
he then goes on to say how he learned that at the time 
of the attack lam yakun al-ndztr bi’l-burdj-—which can 
only mean ‘‘the watchman was not in the tower’’. 

Corroboration and clarification of the primary 
sense of naziir are to be found in the Valencian 
Vocabulista in arabico (ed. C. Schiaparelli, Florence 
1871) attributed to Raimon Marti and dating from 
the second half of the 13th century. There the term is 
translated by the Latin speculator and glossed as qui 
custodit portum (p. 586). Mis-translated by Dozy (doc. 
cit.), the gloss means not ‘‘the man who keeps watch 
on a gate’’ (‘‘I’homme qui fait le guet sur une 
porte’’), but ‘‘the man who watches over a port’’. As 
a synonym, the Vocabulista (loc. cit.) offers tali‘, pl. 
fawaliS, tulla‘, lit. ‘‘man who goes up’’ (sc. into a high 
place, tower or the like). 

Two composite place-names in which al-ndzur is the 
second element are to be found in a source earlier than 
those so far cited, viz. Idrisi, Maghrib (6th/12th cen- 
tury). Of these, one is Taraf al-Naztr (op. cit., 
193/235), identifiable as Santa Pola on the coast of 
southeastern Spain, some 16 km/10 miles as the crow 
flies, south of the seaport of Alicante. The other is 
Hisn al-Nazir (ibid, 93/108; cf. Ibn Khaldin-de 
Slane, ii, 55: ‘‘Le Nador’’), now unidentifiable, but 
situated in the Central Maghrib, well inland, on the 
road from Bidjaya [g.v.] to al-Kal‘a [see KAL‘aT BANi 
HAMMAD] in a region notorious for the depredations of 
Arab tribes. In neither of these two cases is the sense 


of naziér unequivocal, for there is nothing to indicate 
whether the referent is the agent or the place of his 
work. Like the English ‘‘look-out’’ and the Spanish 
mirador and vigta, each of which is both a nomen agentis 
and a n. loci, the sense of na@zir in a neutral context 
defies determination. What is required is information 
such as that offered by one al-Ansari, the author of an 
early 15th-century monograph on Ceuta (Sabta). 

Speaking of Ceuta’s formidable defence system as 
he knew it prior to the Portuguese occupation (1415), 
al-Ansari describes the unrivalled—his term— 
principal look-out (al-tali‘ al-kabir) as ‘‘the look-out of 
Ceuta [situated] at the top of its harbour’s mountain 
{ = Djabal al-Mina?, now Monte Hacho] and known 
locally as Al-Nazir’’. Here there can be no doubt that 
al-ndzur denotes not ‘‘the watchman’’ or ‘‘the 
observer’’, but ‘“The Watch-Tower’”’ or ‘‘The Obser- 
vatory’’. What also emerges from the passage is, first, 
that fali—whence the Spanish atalaya ‘‘watch-tower’’, 
pace Dozy and Engelmann, who misinterpret Pedro de 
Alcala’s transliteration and offer a/-jali‘a as the etymo- 
logy (Gl. Esp., 209; for abbrev., see Dozy, Suppl., p. 
xxii)—is, as in the Vocabulista, synonymous with nazar, 
though in the sense of the place rather than that of the 
person, and, secondly, that, on the face of it, talr“ is 
thought by the author to be a more literary term than 
nazir. 

The nature of Ceuta’s al-Nazir as known to al- 
Ansari is worth detailing if only because it may well 
be thought to shed some light on the nature of Hisn 
al-Naziir in the Central Maghrib (see above). The 
watch-tower from which it took its name was not an 
isolated edifice; it formed just one, albeit the main, 
part of a true fortress (hisn) with its own enceinte, gates 
and a large kalahurra (calahorra) accommodating a 
mosque within. The sum of its parts, then, constituted 
a true stronghold, and, since it could function as an 
independent unit, it was considered a refuge and 
safeguard against the dangers to which siege or inter- 
nal upheaval might expose the town of Ceuta on the 
isthmus. Its main value to the Ceutans, however, lay 
in the intelligence it could gather of potential danger 
from the sea. In the best weather conditions nothing 
could pass unobserved through or across the Straits of 
Gibraltar, for al-Nazir afforded a clear prospect of 
the coasts of both Spain and northern Morocco. From 
it an observer could survey the coast of the Rif as far 
as Badis [g.v.], and the view of the Andalusian littoral 
could extend as far as Malaga in the east and beyond 
Tarifa in the west. It was, so al-Ansari tells us, built 
by the Almoravids as a fortress (isn) ‘‘for the benefit 
of the observer garrisoned in the watch-tower’’ (di ’/- 
nazir al-ratib bi-hi [sc. al-talt‘]) and constructed with the 
help of the Kadi ‘Iyad [see ‘tvap B. MUSA]. 

E. Terés has drawn attention to the existence of a 
number of place-names both in Spain and Morocco, 
which, either in whole or in part, derive or can 
reasonably be supposed to derive from al-ndzir (with 
the phonetic shift z>¢, common in the Muslim 
West). Thus, in Morocco, only a few kilometres down 
the coast from the Spanish enclave of Melilla (Malila 
{g.v.]), lie the town and district of what the Spaniards 
know as Nador, above which rise heights comman- 
ding a wide view of land and sea and bearing the 
Spanish name ‘‘Tetas de Nador’’. On the Atlantic 
seabord of Morocco an urban quarter of Larache (al- 
Ara? ish [g.v.]) in the coastal sector of the town which 
pushes out towards the lighthouse also takes its 
name—in Spanish ‘‘el barrio de Nador’’—from the 
Arabic al-ndzir. From the latter, it may be added, 
derives also the name of an inland mountain pass, 
crossed at 1,514 m/4,970 ft. near an old military post 
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on the post-1956 Route de l’Unité running from 
Ketama (Kut4ma) in the north to the city of Fez (Fas). 

In Spanish place-names, al-na@ziir has survived, both 
singly and in compounds, either in barely disguised 
garb (e.g. Anador, Castillo Afiador, Anaor) or in less 
obvious attire resulting from contamination of one 
sort or another (e.g. Daiiador, Torre del Andador, 
Cala (<kal‘a) del Nadador). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see J.D. Latham, The strategic position and 
defence of Ceuta in the later Muslim period, in IQ, xv 
(1971), 189-204, esp. 189 (on al-Ansari), and also 
in idem, From Muslim Spain to Barbary, London, 
Variorum Reprints 1986; E. Terés, ‘‘An-Nazur’’, 
“al-Manzar’’? y ‘“‘an-Nazra’’ en la  toponomtia 
hispanodrabe, in Al-Andalus, xxxvii (1972), 325-9; P. 
de Alcala, Petri Hispani de Lingua Arabica libri duo, ed. 
P. de Lagarde, Gottingen 1883, 107 s.v. atalaya, cf. 
F. Corriente, El léxico drabe andalust segin P. de Alcala, 
Madrid 1988, 128 col. a, line 5; L. Brunot, Notes 
lexicologiques sur le vocabulaire maritime de Rabat et Salé, 
Paris 1920, 143 (on nazir: in use at Mustaghanim, 
western Algeria, but unknown in Rabat-Salé). 

(J.D. LatHam) 

NAZWA [see nizwa]. 

aL-NAZZAM, Asv IsHAk IBRAHIM b. Sayyar b. 
Hani’, Muttazili theologian, who died between 
220/835 and 230/845 while still, as it seems, at the 
height of his powers. He had been trained in Basra, 
mainly in the circle of his maternal uncle Abu ’I- 
Hudhayl al-‘Allaf [¢.v.], but he succeeded in getting 
access to the court at Baghdad after 204/819 when the 
caliph al-Ma?min [g.v.] had returned from Marw. He 
may have owed his career to his poetical and 
rhetorical talent as well. His poetry, though not 
copious, was highly appreciated for its modernity. 
Like Abi Nuwds, whom he admired, he excelled in 
celebrating wine and the ethereal beauty of youths. 
His poetical style combined an imaginative use of 
metaphors with a certain intellectual touch which was 
due to the introduction of abstract terms taken from 
theology and metaphysics. While still in Basra, he had 
already taken part in debates which were arranged in 
bourgeois circles and which went far beyond a mere 
theological purpose; this is why he appears in al- 
Dyahiz’s K. al-Hayawan as one of the two speakers 
who, in the first part of the book, vie in defending the 
precedence of the dog and the cock respectively. 

Al-Djahiz was his pupil also in theological matters. 
But in this field, al-Nazzam’s reputation waned rather 
quickly. He fell victim to his own wit and imagina- 
tion; some of his ideas were regarded as wild, and 
even al-Djahiz rejected them. He had built his 
theology on a broad speculative basis of natural phi- 
losophy which was more elaborate than and differed 
from that of Abu ’l-Hudhayl. Abu ’l-Hudhayl! had 
been an atomist; he had regarded bodies as aggregates 
of juxtaposed, isolated particles which are held 
together merely by God’s omnipotence. Al-Nazzam, 
on the contrary, thought that the elements which 
make up the body permeate each other and may be 
either visible at its surface or hidden in its interior [see 
kKuMUN]. God created them all at once; when bodies 
undergo a change they do normally not add on a new 
accident but rather bring a hitherto hidden compo- 
nent to the surface. Change is therefore not abrupt, 
but slow and imperceptible. The only accident which 
al-Nazzam acknowledged was movement; here the 
transition from rest is abrupt. Even rest, though, 
results from an inherent force (7‘témad) which may be 
interpreted as movement without locomotion and 
which sets the body in motion once all obstacles are 


removed. Movement has a wider range than locomo- 
tion, anyway; it comprises ‘‘all actions depending on 
man’s will: Praying and fasting, acts of willing, know- 
ing and ignorance, speech and silence (!), etc.’’. Al- 
Nazzam thus makes a sharp difference between the 
realm of man, which is dominated by free will, and 
the realm of nature where everything acts and reacts 
bi-idjab al-khilka, i.e. according to an inherent 
mechanical impetus which was added to it by crea- 
tion. His idea of locomotion, however, was affected by 
his rejection of atomism. If a finite distance cannot be 
subdivided into a finite number of fractions but is sub- 
ject to infinite divisibility, locomotion has to include 
a leap (tafra) since not every imaginable point on the 
surface on which it proceeds can be touched. This 
concept which, as many of his other ideas, was sug- 
gested to al-Nazzam by speculations prepared in 
Asiatic Hellenism did not catch on in Islam; it was 
rejected by the theologians (mutakallimin) as well as by 
philosophers like Ibn Sina. 

For al-Nazzam, this outline of physical theory was, 
in spite of very elaborate discussion, not a purpose in 
itself but part of his theology. He shared a good 
number of the aforementioned axioms with Iranian 
dualism, especially with Manichaean opponents 
whom he used to attack, but he differed from them in 
assuming that the ingredients contained in the 
physical bodies do not mix by themselves but through 
an independent force which brings them together, in 
spite of their diversity and opposition, namely God. 
Therefore he called the element which guarantees the 
identity of acting bodies khilka and not only fabi‘a 
‘‘nature’’. In the same way, it is God who is responsi- 
ble for good and bad effects in the things He has 
created. His omnipotence only stops in front of man’s 
free will. But even man’s ability of choosing between 
good and evil is only a result of an enforced mixture 
between his body and his ‘‘soul’’ or ‘‘spirit’’ (rih) 
which is a ‘‘body’’, i.e. a material entity, too. For if 
the spirit were left alone it would only perform the 
good; it is merely through the integration into the 
body which acts as a harm (4fa) to it that it discovers 
the possibility of evil and is able to do it. Permeation 
implies that not only is the body penetrated by the 
soul, but the soul, for its part, invaded by ‘‘bodies”’ 
perceived by the senses, e.g. sounds contained in the 
air. The soul therefore serves as a sensus communis. It 
is not located at a specific place, e.g. in the heart; it 
has rather to be equated with life which is 
“Snterlaced’? with all limbs. Life guarantees 
capability of acting (¢sti#a‘a), but during the actual 
performance man has to take into account the kAz/ka of 
the object which is affected by it, for instance by pro- 
fiting from the weight or the ‘‘movability’’ of a stone 
when throwing it. 

The act of knowing is a ‘‘movement’’, too; as an 
accident it has no permanence. But it may lead to rest; 
this is why al-Nazzam defined truth as ‘‘tranquillity of 
the heart’’ (sukin al-kalb). His criterion of truth was 
therefore a subjective one, namely, inner certitude. 
But the truth itself is completely independent of the 
person pronouncing it. Therefore an isolated saying 
of the Prophet (Khabar al-wahid) may well be true, 
whereas a tradition of multiple attestation (mutawatir 
[g.2.]) may be false if external criteria prove it to be 
so. Man should argue on the basis of free idjtihad; even 
the fatwas reported from the Companions are not 
binding. Al-Nazzam showed that they contradict each 
other; the material he collected was later on especially 
appreciated by Shi‘i writers. 

In his concept of God, al-Nazzam advocated a 
rigorous via negativa. He did not therefore develop a 
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doctrine of attributes as elaborate as that of his uncle 
Abu ’l-Hudhayl; he devoted closer examination only 
to God’s will and power, in connection with the 
problem of theodicy. He limited God’s omnipotence 
by saying that He not only avoids doing evil but is not 
even capable of it. In spite of that, God is just and 
good not out of necessity but by free choice; His 
power still extends to unlimited possibilities, the only 
restriction being that all of them would be equally 
good for man, a benefit (/uff) of the same magnitude 
as the one realised in creation. God always does what 
is most fitting (as/ah), but there is an infinite number 
of alternatives. His power is on line with His always 
being most perfect. The miracles He produces serve to 
prove the veracity of His prophets. In the case of 
Muhammad, this was not achieved through the 
rhetorical insuperability of the Kur’an but through 
the predictions contained in it. Muhammad’s pagan 
adversaries were not permanently incapable of pro- 
ducing anything linguistically comparable to his 
revelations, but temporarily ‘‘averted’’ from using 
their rhetorical and poetical skill (sarfa). 
Al-Nazzam’s works are lost except for a few 
fragments. Most of them come from his K. al-Nakth 
(see J. van Ess, Das Kitab an-Nakt des Nazzam und seine 


Rezeption im Kitab al-Futya des Gahiz, Gottingen 1972; 
another ca. 35 fragments are now found in Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi’s Mahsal fr “lm usal al-fikh, ed. Taha 
Djabir Fayyad al-‘Alwani, Riyad 1399-1400/1979-80, 
ii/1, 438 ff.). Others belong to his K. al-Tafra, his K. 
al-Djuz°, possibly his K. al-Radd ‘ala ashab al-ithnayn, 
and to a treatise in which he criticised the ashab al- 
hadith (see J. van Ess, Ein unbekanntes Fragment des Naz- 
zam, in Der Orient in der Forschung, Festschrift O. Spies, 
170 ff.). 
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